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CALHOUN, JOHN CALDWELL (1782-1850), American states,- 
man and pailicimcTiUirun, was born, ol Scultish-Iiish dcsc(Mit^ 
in Al)bo\ill(‘ District, South Carolina, on Ur* iSth oi March 1782. 
Ills Ic'lhtT, Patruk ( alhoiin, is said to liaM Iktii born 111 Donegal, 
in North licland, but to have lidt Irt-land wIhmi a mere child 
Th(‘ lanuly seems to have emigrated lirst to Tenns) Ivama, 
whence they removed, alter Hiaddock's deieal, to Westc-rn 
Virginia J'rorn \ irginia they removed in 175O to South ( arce 
lina and settled on Long C ane C reek, m ( iranville (now Abbcn illc‘) 
eount)^ Latnck Calhoun attained some' prominenc'e 111 the 
colony, serving m the colonial lt‘gislature, and attei wauls m the 
state legislature, and taking part in the VVai oi Independence 
In 1770 he had married Maltha Caldwell, the daughter of 
anothcT Scottish Irish scitler 

'I he op|)ortumties lor obtaining a libcaail education 111 the 
remote districts of South Carolina at that time were scanty. 
Fortunately, young Calhoun had the opj)ortunit\ , although late, 
ol studving under his biothc'r-in-lavv, tin Kev Moses Waddell 
(1770-1840), a Fresbyteiian ministcT, who alterwards, Imm 
i8u) to i82p, was jiresidi'Ut ui the Lmvcrsitv ol Cleorgia In 
1802 C'alhoiin entercM the' pimor class in \ ale College, and 
graduated with clistmclion m 1804 He then studic‘d first at 
the famous law school in Litchfield, ('onn , and aftcTwards m a 
law office 111 C harleston, S C , and in 1807 was admitted to the 
bar lie began jiractice in his native Alibeville district, and 
soon took a leading placc‘ in Ins profession In j8o8 and 1809 
he was a member of the South Carolina legislature*, and from 
1811 to 1817 was a member ol the national House ol Repre- 
sentatives 

When he entered the latter bodv the strained relations 
between CIreat Britain and the United States formed the most 
important cjuestion for the deliberation ol COngress Ilenrv 
(lav, the speakcT of the house, being eager tor wair and knowing 
" CalhounN hostility to Cheat Britain, gave him the second place 
on the committee* of foreign affairs, ol wdne h he soon became 
the actual head In lc‘ss than three weeks the committee 
reported resolutions, e\icUntlv wTitten bv rallioim, recommend 
ing preparations for a struggle with Urcat Britain ; and m the 
following ]nne Lalhoun submitted a second report urging a 
formal dec'laration of w\ar Both sets of resolutions the IIousc 
adopted Clay and C alhoun did more, probablv, than anv other 
two mcai m Congress to force' the reluctant president into 
beginning hostilities 

In 1816 CJalhoun delivered in favour of a protective tariff a 
speech that was ever alter hc*ld up by his opponents as evidence 
of his inconsistcncv^ m the tariff controversy The embargo and 
the war had crippled American commcTcc, but had stimulated 
manufactures. With the end of the Napoleonic wars in Europe 


the industries of the old world rc'vived, and Americans bc'gan to 
feel then conijictition In the CA)nscc|uent distiess m the* new' 
industrial centres theie arose a ct\ lor yirotcTtion Calhoun, 
bchcMiig that there was a natural teiidericv in the I nited States 
towards the dev c'lopment of maiiulaclures, suyiyiorled the 'laTifl 
Bill ol i8i(>, which laid on certain foreign commodities duties 
higluT than wcie necessary ioi the* jiurposes oJ revenue* He 
believed that the* South would share in tlu‘ geneial mdiislnal 
development, not having ])eicei\c‘(l as yet that slavery was an 
insLipc rablc' obstac k' His opposition to jirotec tioii in latei \eais 
resultc'd bom an honest change ol coin letions He alwavs 
dimed that in sujiportmg this bill he had been inconsistent, 
and insisted that it was one ior revcmiie 

Lrom 1817 to 1825 Calhoun wais sc*eretary of war imdc'r 
I Resident Monroe To him is due the iostc'nng and the relorma 
tion ol the National Military Academy at West Point, which he 
found in disorder, but left m a most efficient state C alhoun was 
\ H e-piesident of the United States lumi 182c; to 18;, 2, during 
the* adnimistiation oi John Chimney Adams, and during most oi 
the first administration ol Andrew Jac'kson This yieriod was 
lor C alhoun a time oi reilection His l.nth in a strong national- 
istic [lolicy was giadually undermined, and he* finally bc*came 
the loremost champion ot pai ticmlarism and the* rc’cogni/ecl 
leader of what is gc'nerally knowm as the “ Stat(*s Kiglits " c)i 

Stiict C oust riH't ion ” fiarty 

In 1824 there was a vcTy large inciease m protec tivT duties 
In 1828 a still highc'r t.inff act, the so-c'alled “ Bill ol Abomina- 
tions,” was yiasseci, av'oweclly ior the ptirjiose of protc*c1ion 
I'he jiassagc* ol tliese acts caused great discontent, especiallv 
among the Southern states, whicli were strictlv agricultural 
Tliev lelt that the great laiiden ol tins incTea.s(‘d tariff lell on 
them, as thev consumed, but did not produce, manufactiirc'd 
ai tides Pricier such camditions the Southern states c)uestioned 
the constitutionality ol the impc^sition Calhoun himsell now 
yjerceivTd that the North and the South represented diverse 
tcTidcmcies The North was outstripping the South in [lopulation 
and wealth, and alreadv by tlie tariff acts was, as he believed, 
selfishly levying taxes lor its sole benefit 'I he* minority must, 
he insistc'd, be protected from ” the* tyranny ol the majority ” 
In his first important political essay, ” 'I'he South C arohna 
Exyiosition,” prepared bv' him in the summcT of 1828, he showed 
how this should he done To him it was clear that the f ederal 
Constitution was a limited instrument, by which the so\ereign 
states had delegated to the Federal government certain genc'ral 
powers The states could not, without violating the constitu- 
tional compact, interfere with the activities of the federal 
government so long as the government confined itself to its 
proper sphere ; but the attempt of Congress, or any other 
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dcpartmt'nt of the Federal government, to exercise any power 
whidi might alter the nature of the instrument would be an act 
of usurpation. I'he right of judging such an mfradion belonged 
to the state, being an attribute of sovereignty of which tlie state 
(ould not l)(‘ deprned without being reduced to a wholly sub- 
ordinate (onditjon As a Rniedy for such a brea<di ol compai t 
the state mieht lesort to nullifu ation (y ?• ), or, as a last resoit, 
to secession Irom thc' Fnion. Such doctrines wc'n* not original 
with ('alhoun, but had l)(*('n held in \ anous parts of the Union 
from time to time. It remain(‘d for him, however, to submit 
tliem to a rigid aiialvsis and icdiice them to a logical form. 

Meantime the framdship between (alhoiiri and Jackson had 
come tc) an emd W hile a numilici of rresidcml Monroe’s call iiiut , 
Falhoun had fa^()med the rt'})) imariding ol (iencTal Jaf'kson (c/ v ) 
for his high-handed course in Floi ida in iSnS^ during the first 
Seminole W ar In iS :;i \\\ IJ ( Yawford, who had Ix'cn armmibei 
of this cabinet, d(‘siiing to nun (Ylhoun politically by turning 
Jackson's hostilits against him, i(\c*alecl to Jackson w'hat Imd 
taken j)Lic e tliirtecm \ ears bedore fackson could brook no 
critic ism liom one* whom 1 h‘ had c oiisjdc'recl a Iriend ; ( allioiin, 
moreocer, ang'c'red the* pr(*sidc*nl still liirthcr b\ his e\iclcnl 
sanction of the soc lal prose rijitioii ol Mis J-.atC)n {q ?». ) • the* jiolitic al 
\ lews of thc‘ two men, liirtliermore, wcTe lu'c oming more and tiioi - i 
divergc'iit, and tlic' ruptme between the two beraiTU‘ complc'tc' 

The failure of the Jackson administration to reduce the d'anff 
of 1828 (hew fnun C’alhoun his “ Address to the lYoplc' ol South 
(arolina ” in T8gi , in whu li he cdaboratc'd his views of the nature 
of the Union as givcui in the “ h xposition " In 1832 a new tariff 
ac't w<is])assecl, wduch removed the “ abomintitions ” of 1828 but 
left the principle of prolc‘ction intac't The people* ol South 
('arolina WTre not satisfied, and (alhuun in a thud politic'al tract, 
in the form of a Ic'tter to (.lovernor Jam(‘S Hamilton (1786- iKc;;') 
ol South ('arolina, gave his doc trinc's their final form, bnt withc)iit 
altering the fundamental princ iplcs tliat ha\ e aheady lieen staff cl 

In 1832 South ('aiohna, a<.tmg in substantial accordanc'c* wuth 
('alhonn's tlieones, '' nnlhfied " llie tariff ac'ls passed bv ( ongic'ss 
in 1.S28 and i8:;2 (st'c Xcu jjftc^a i lov ; Souitt ('\kottna : and 
llNrnu) Si\'rr>) On the* 28th of Uccember 18^2 (’alhoun 
resigned as MC(*-j)residc‘nt, and on the 3rd ol Janiiarv J833 took 
his sc'at in the Senate* ihesid(*nt Jackson had, in a spcciitl 
message*, takc'ii stiong ground against the action of South 
C’arolina, and a lull was intiodiiced to exte-nd the jurisdiction of 
the courts of the I nited States and clothe the pi(‘sid(‘nt with 
additional powa r , with the a^ owed objcet of meeting the situ- 
ation in Soiitli ('arc)hna (’allicuin, in turn, introduced resolu- 
tions up]K)lrhng tlie doctrine h(*ld b\ South ('aiohna, and it was 
in the* dc'bate c)n tiic* first-named measine, termed the “lorc'e 
Bill," and on these resolutions, that the hrst inlellertual duel 
took })kice b(‘lwc‘en Daniel '\\ (‘lister and ('alhoun VVibstc'r 
declared that tlie Federal government through the Suprenu* 
C'oiirt wxis the ultmiatc* ex])cuinclcr and intcijinaer of its own 
pow’ers, while ('alhoun rhanijuoned the rights ol the individual 
state uudc'i a written contract w'hic h icscrved to each state its 
sovenugnU . 

Idu* practic'al result of the C(mflic‘t over tlie tariff was a rom- 
promisc* ( ongrc'ss passc*d an act gr.icluallv reducing the duties 
to a revenue' basis, and South ('arolina rcjiealed her riullificalion 
mc'asurcs As the result ol the conflic't, ('alhoun was greallv 
strengthened in lus position as the leadc'r ol his party in the South 
Soiithc*rn leaders gc*nerally wa*re now' beginning to perceivT, as 
ralhoun had alreadv' sec'n, tliat thc-re was a permanent conflid 
hetw-'cen the' North and the South, not onlv a divergence ol 
iiueiests bc'tween manulac’tunng and agric’ultural secUons, but an 
in ^vit a bit' strugide bc't vvec*n free and slave labour. Should enough 
frf'c* states bc' admitted into the lYiion to destroy the balance ol 
power, the NYirtli would naturally gain a preponderance ni the 
Senate*, as it had in the House, and might, w'lthm constitutional 
limits, legislate as it jiJeased d’he Southcern minority recognized, 
thcrc'foie, that they must henceforth direct the policy of the 
gn\(Tmrient in all questions affecting their peculiar interests, or 
H'( ?i section would undergo a social and economic revolution. 
The ( onstitution, if strictly interpreted according to (Yilhoun 's 


view's, w^ould sec'iire this control to the minority, and prevent an 
industrial iqiheavml. 

An elc'ment of bitterness wxis now* injec'lccl into the struggle. 
The Northern Abolitionists, to whom no contract or ag^rcement 
was sacred that invohx'd the contimiaiH <_* of slavc'ry, rc'garded the* 
clauses 111 the Fedc'ral ('onstitnt ion vvhic h maintained the' propel ly 
lights of the slavc-ow ik’IS as trealK s w ilh c'v il, ])inding on no one, 
and bitteily attackc'cl the* slavc*-hoIdc'r s and the South gencrullv. 
Their attacks mav In* said to hava* dc'stioyi d the model atc' jiarty 
ill that sc'ction Any crilKism ol lluir ])e( uIku institution now 
c ame to bf* higlilv cMTensiv'c to Southern Itmdci s, and ('alhoun, who 
always took the most advanced stand iii bc'halt ol Southern iiglits 
uigccl (but in vain) tliat the Senate leiusc' to recciv'e abolilionist 
pc'tJtioia H(' also advcxatc'd tlic (‘xc lusion of abolitionist 
literatiiie fiorii tlie mads. 

Ind( t d from 1832 until Ins dc'atli ( alhoun mav hc' s.ud to have 
d('vot(d his lift, to the })]olc‘( lion of SoiitluTU uiti'resls Hc 
b(<anu' the cxponc'Ut, the vctv c-mbodiruent , C)f an idea It is a 
mistake*, iiovvc \ c'r, to ( liarac tc n/( him as an c'ni'niv to the Tnion. 
His contention was tli.it its jirc'serv at ion dejK'iided on the* rt'cog- 
111 1 ion of the* riel its gu.irantt c d to tli( *-t.ites bv the ( onstitution, 
and that aggic'ssioii bv one s(‘( tion coiiid onlv end in disruption. 
Sc((ssi()n, he c ontc'iidc'd, was lla onlv fin.il Kinc'dv lett to tlie 
v\( .ik( ('idlioiiii was le-c k'c led to the* Scnalc m 1834 and in 1840, 
serving until 1843 from 1832 to 1837 he* was a man without 
a jiarlv . He* attaedeed tlic “spoils sv'stem " inaugurated by 
iVt'siclent Jackson, opjiosed the* lemoval of the gov'ernment 
dc'posits from tlie Bank ol tlic 1 nited State's, and m general was 
a seven* critic of Jaekson's administration In this period he 
usiailly v’oted witli the Whigs, ])iit in 2837 hc went over to the 
J k'moc rats and suiM)oit(*d the “ indejxndcnt treasury ” sr heme 
of Jh'c’sident Van lUiten He was s])okcn of for tie* ])Tesid(‘nc\ m 
2844, but dec lined to bf*( onic a ('arididatc, .ind w\is apjiointed as 
S' ( I elan of state m the cabinc't oi ]h(‘sid(*Tit I'v lei , s(*rv ing from 
t‘i(' ist of ^ptil 1 8 ^ 4, throiU-duHit the remainder oi the term, until 
liie Tc’th c»f Matvdi 2845 \\ lulc* lK)ldmg this office* he dcvotc'd his 

(nc'rgKs chieflv to the ac cpijsition oi 'J exas, m ordc'r to presc'rve 
tlx ec]iiilil)i iLini i)c*lwe(n the South and the constantly growang 
Nortli OiK* of his last aits as secretais' of state w'as to send a 
despatch, on the 311! c)f March 1 8 | c;, invating 'I 'exas to accept the 
tc'rms proposc*(l liy ( ongress ( alhoun w'as once more elc'cted to 
the Senate in iSp; 'Die period oi his siiliseqiient se'rviee covered 
the sc'tt lenient of the ()ie<2C)n dispute with Ureal Jhitain and the 
Mfvuan War On the njth oi kd'hniarv' 2847 he intrcidiu ed in 
the Sc'uate a senes oi resolutions e'onc ermng the terntorv al^out to 
be cKYjiiirc'd from Mexico, which markcrl the most advanced stand 
as vet take'll bv the jiro-slawrv' partv The* purport of tliese 
resoliit ions was to denv to ( ongress the powTr to piohibit slavery 
in tlie terntoTies and to dex'lare all previous enactme*nts to this 
effe'c I unconstitutional. 

In j8qo the I'nion seemed in imminent danger of dissolution. 

( .ililoima w'.as apphung for admission to the Union as a state 
under a constitution whicli did not p(*rniit slavc'rv Hc‘r ad- 
niissicm with two Scnatois would have jilaced the* slave-holding 
states in the m montv In the midst of the debate on this applica- 
tion rallionn died, on the 31 si of March i8:;o, in Washington. 

('alhoun IS most oltcn ('ompared with W'(‘l)ster and ('lav . 7 'he 
thrc'c constitute the tno upon whom the attention ol students at 
tins peiiod natuiallv' rests. Calhoun possessed neither Webster’s 
brilliant r}u‘tori( nor his easv' v e*rsatility, but be surpassed him in 
the ordered method and logical si'fjiiencc of his mind He ncv'cr 
cquallc'cl (day in the latter’s magnetism of impulse and inspiration 
of affection, bnt lie* t.ar surjiassed ium in clearne'ss and directness 
and in ten.icntv of will He siiriiassul them lioth m the distinct- 
ness with which he saw* results, and in the boldness wath which he 
formulated and iollowecl his conrhismns. 

('alhoun in person was tall and slenclei, and in his later years 
was emaciated. His fe'aturcs w'cre angular and somc'wliat harsh, 
but with a striking face* and very fine eyes of a hnlliant daik bine. 
To his slavces he was just and kind. He lived the modest, 
unassuming life of a country planter w^hen at his home, and at 
Washington lived as unostentatiously as possible, consistent with 
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his public duties and position. His character in other respects 
was always of stainless integrity. 

Bmi lOGRAPHY — V collecl<‘d edition of Calhoun’s (6 vols , 

Nt*w York, 1 ^5 has bcfii edited by Richard K C.ralle llu‘ 
most imjHirtcvnt spt'eches and papers an' —J he South Cafohna 
hxposition {182S) , SfneLh ou the hone Bill (18^^) , Beplv to [( eh sic r 
(183-5), Spteih i>u the J'l.ei eptiiOi of Aholitjnmst Petitions (1830), and 
on the Veto }\Mvev (1842) , .i Disquisition on Government, and a 
Discourse on the Constitution and Goveninient of the I niiid States 
(1849-1850) tliL last t\so, written a short time bcloie his death, 
defend with gre.it ability tin rights ol a niinoiity iiiicU'i a go\ein- 
meiit Niich «is th.it ol tlu lliiited .Mates Calhoiin’s i onespondtni t , 
edited In J Fiankliii JariK'son, has In t'n jmblished b\ tiie American 
Historical Association (sec Pi port lor l8(jg, vol 11) 1 he biogiajihy 

ol Calhoun by Hi Heimaiin cam Holst in the “ AriH'ru an States- 
men Senes’' (Boston 1882) is a Londeiist'd study ol tin ])uhtKal 
(jiK'stions of ( alhoun’s time C.ustaxus M \Suc]\nc\ \ Life of John 
C ( alhoun {Chdili'Ann, 1003) l;i\('s .1 sym]iathctic Sonihern vk\n 
(itullaid Hunt’s John C Calhoun (Philadelphia, i<)o8) is a valuable 
woik (11 A ]\ 1 . S ) 

CALI, an inljinrl town of llie department of (^anea, ( oloirdii.i. 
South AmeiK'a, about 180 in. S V\ of Hogota and 50 m S E. of 
llie yiort of Buena\ I'ntina, on llie Rio (ah, a small hranih ol the 
(aura Pop (1906 estimate) ib,ooo (all stands 3327 ft. 
abo\c sea-level on the w('stern side of tlu' (’aiica valley, one of 
th(‘ healthiest n'gions of ('olomhia The land-loi'ked character 
of this legion greatly restticts the ( ity's trade and development , 
but It IS (onsidcred the most important town in the department. 
It has <i bridge across the (\ah, and a number of religious and 
public edifites. A railway Irom Jhienaventura will give Cali and 
th(‘ vallev behind it, with which it is connected b\ over 200 ni 
oi river navigation, a good outlet on the Pacific coast. ( oal 
deposits exist in the immediate virinilv of the town 

CALIBRATION, a b im pimianly signifving the (h'teimination 
ol tlu‘ “ ('all hie " or bon' of a gun ddn W'ord cal line was 111 tro- 
dticed through the ru'n(h from the Italian lalilno^ tog(‘t lu'r \v ilh 
otlier terms ol gunnen and warfare, about llu' j()th century. 1'h( 
origin of the Italian e(|ui\aleiit appears to be uruertain It will 
leadily lie understood that the calibre of a gun recpiires .areurate 
lidpistment to thi standard si 7 ( , and lurtlu'r, that the liorc' must 
be stiaight and of uniloiin diameter thiouglioiit. Tlie term was 
subs(‘C|n( ntly ayiplied to thi' «iccurale nu'.asuTement and b sling ol 
the bore of any kind of tube, especially those of tlierniometeis 

In modern scientific language', bv' <i natural [iioccss c)l transi- 
tion, the term “calibiation " has conic to denote' the accurate* 
coiiijianson of any measuimg iiistrumc'nt wath a standard, and 
more yiartieularlv the dt'tei minalion of ihi. enois ol its scale 
It IS seldom jiossiblc in the process of manufacture to make an 
instrument sc) jierfert that no c'rror can be discovered by the 
most dc'licatc tests, and it would rarc'ly be worth while* to attenifit 
to do so even if it were possible, d'lie cost of manulac ture would 
m main cases be greatly increased without adding materially 
to the* ntilitv c)j the apparatus The scientific method, m all 
cases whivh admit of the subse(|U(*nt determination and curiec- 
tiun ol errors, is to econorni/c* time and laboui in production liv 
taking yiains in the subscMjuent verification or calibration 
Hus process of calibration is particularly important m laboratory 
research, where the obsener has frc'quentlv to make* his own 
apparatus, and cannot afford the* time or outlay lecjuired to make 
.special tools foi fine work, lint is already firovided with apparatus 
.ind methods ol accaiate testing For non-snentihc purposes 
it IS general! V yiossiblc to construct instruments to measure w'lth 
suflicjent precision without lurther collection P\w present 
article will theielore Ix' restricted to the scientific use and 
application of methods oi ac'curate testing. 

(General Methods and Pn net pic’s — 'V\\o process of calibration 
of aiiv mc'asLirmg instuinu'nt is fre(]uentl) diMsible into two 
parts, whi(h differ greatlv m irrifiortance in different cases, and 
of w'hich one or the othc*r mav often be omitted (i ) 'J'he detc*i- 
mination of the \alue oi the unit to which the* measuiemcnts are 
referred by comyianson with a standard unit of the same kind. 
This IS often described as the SiaiidardizaLion of the instiument, 
or the determination of the Reduction factor. (2) d'lie verification 
of the accuracy of the subdivision of the scale of the instrument 
This may be termed calibration of tlie scale, and does not 
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necessarily involve the comparison of the instrument with any 
independent standard, but merely the vcrific ation of the ac cura( y 
of the' I dative values of its indications Jn ninny cases the 
process of calibration adopted consists in the' comparison of the 
instrument to be tested with a st.mdard over the wliole range of 
its indications, the relative' value's ol the subdiMsums of the 
standard itsdf havang been yirtviouslv tested. In tins ease the 
distinction of tw'o yiaits in the pmress is iinne'e e'ssary, and the 
teTm calibration is for this icason ire(|ii('nth emplov e'd to inelude 
both. In some* cas(*s it is emyiloycd to denote the fust part onh , 
but for gUMler ele*.nness and e onvenience of desciiption wc shall 
lestrict the term .is far as possible to the second nit'aning 

Hie TTH'fhods ol slaTid.ndi/.itinn oi (.dihiatioii ('inyikn'^'d h.ive' 
nmch iTi roniiiioTi ev I'n in the c.i^es tli.il most divcise* 1 lu'y 

.IK* all louiuled on thi* a\iorn 1 h.it “ things \\liuh aic eqii.il to tlu' 
sainn thing .in* to one .inothei ” Wlu'thi'i it is .1 iiiK'stion of 

ronipaiirig a scale with .1 st.mdaid 01 ol ti'slinc tlu ('(jiialitv ot two 
]).irts of the same sr.il(‘ tlu pioi ess is ess<*nti.illv one ol nitere h.mging 
01 siihstitiitme om* loi Hu otlu'r, tht* two thines to Ik* ('oinp.itcd In 
adehtion to the things to ln' tested there is nsn.dlv ie(|nin'd some 
loriii ol h.danee or (oinp.uafoi or g.iiige , l>^ v\ hu h tlu (‘quality 
ni.iy he listed 7 lu siniphst of sn( h ( oinp.i! ator^ is tlu instiument 
Known as tlu* lalltfeis tioin the same root .is (.ahhu which ts in 
constant use m the worlcshop tor t(*sting eqnahtv oi liiU'ai dimensions. 
01 uniformity ol di.inu'tei ol tiibi's or rofls 77 u rnon* (ompheated 
tornis ol optu'.il rinnptii.itors or me.isnting in.u Iniu's with seah's .ind 
screw adpistments are t ssimt i.nlly similar in jmni ipK , being finely 
adjustable gauge's to whuli tlu things to be eomp.iiid e an be sne- 
e(‘ssiv(‘lv hlte'd A still simpler and inon aeciirale* e oinyianson is 
that ol volume or cayiacilv. using a givanin.iss of lupud <is tlu* g.iugi' 
01 test of ecpi.ilitv, wine h is Hie basis ot nianv of the* most ate utate 
and most nnportant nu thods ol e.ihbiation The (ommon 
balance for t(*stmg eijualitv ol mass ot we'ight is so d( hctite and so 
(‘asily tested that the* yuori'ss ol c.dibi.ition mav tnepiently wttli 
advaiif.iiM b( H'diutd to a sciusol wiigjiing^s as lot mst.iru (* m 1 lu 
( .dibr.ilion ol .1 buntti 01 nu.isiin* idass bv veeighmg tlu* q laml it les 
ol ni(.Kiiiv n'(pun (1 to (ill it to dilh n nt maiks Tlu* lialtiiu e* may, 
howtvei, be ngtOd(d iiion bro,idl\ .is the* tvqie of a g(*ii{*tal nu'lhod 
e..i])abl(' ol the widest .ijipluatioii 111 .ueur.iti' listing it is ])Ossible, 
lor instaiRe , tei bal.ini e two He ctiomotiv'e foiees or tw*o elecliual 
itsjslcinccs ag.imst eatli otlui, 01 to me.isiin* the refractivitv of a 
gas by b.ilaiu mg il .ig.onst .1 coUinm ot .nr jid)ust( d to jirodtue* the 
same* letardalioii m a lu am cjI light T lu se “ eepiihliruim " or 
“ null,” OI ” b,il.iiK( ” nu'thods ol comfsirison afford the most 
aiiiuate* nu'.isiu ( nu iib . and aie ga'iu lallv' se h'ete'd it ^lossibk* *is 
llu basis otanv pi ote ss ol e .ihbratioii Inspite'ol tlu gie'at diversity 
m till ii.itiiji ot things to be (. omp.ire'd, tlu I uiielame'iit.il ]>rmcipl(‘S 
ol tlu iiK thods e'lnjilov e (1 ate so t'sse'iit lall y similar that it is possilile. 
lor inst.uu (*, to disciibe llu ti'stmg ol a se*! of w(*ights. or tlu eali- 
biaiiem oi an I'hctuccd re'sisiaiui -box in almost tlu* sanu* le'rms, ami 
to reyueseiit tlu* e.ihbiation ceiiiuelion of .1 meicury tlu'rmonu'ie'i 
01 ol an ammeter by juieisely sinnl.n (.uive's 

Altthod of Sid>stitution In e^'ornpai mg two units ot the* same 
kind and eil ne*ail\^ espial inagnit iide*, some* vaiie'ty of the ge-neial 
nuThod oi substitution is mvan.ibly ade>|)te*el TTu* Stiine method 
in a moie* e'Ki borate* form is e'mjTo^'d 111 the calibration ot a se'ru'S 
ol multi])l< s or sul uimltijTe s of any unit The elciails of the* me tlioel 
de'pe'iul on tlu sy^siem ol subflivisioii .lelojili d. which is I0 some 
e‘\'t(*nt a m.itte'r eif t.iste The smiple'st me fluid of subdivision is 
that on the binary scale*, ])i eie e-t ding by imiltiple*s ot 2 With a 
yi.iii ot snbmiilti])le*s ol llu aiiallest denonunation anel one* ol each 
of tlu lest thus 1, 1,?, 8 JO, A( , e ae h w e'lglit or iniiltiyik is e’epial 

to the* Mini ot all tlu siualle*r we'iglits, winch may b< .subslituie'el tor 
it, anel the* small elifle're'uc e*, if any, obseivu'd It we Ctdl the* we*ights 
A, />', C, Ac , wTu*n* etich is .i]ipro\ima 1 e‘l v' double the* folk^wing 
W'eight. and il we* wi'ite* a tor e>bse*rved excess e>l A ove-r the re'st ol 
tlu weights, h foi that eit 7> over C + P j Ac , and so on, the* observa- 
tions by the nu'thoel eit siibstit ulioii give the* s(*iit -> ol eejiiations, 

J - re*s 1 (f /) le-st />,C-uA~i Ac (1) 

Subtracting tlu* st'cond Irorri the* first, flu tiniel tieiin the second, 
anel so on we* obt.im at once the value ol e .le h weight in feTiris ol 
the piicceinig. sei that all ma\ be exjiressid m leiins ol the largest, 
which IS most t einv ( nu'iitl} l.iLe 11 ,is tlu st.md.iid 

B lf2\{h /y/2 a (2) 

The ad\ aiit.ige's ol Ihi. nu thud ol subdivisiem and e omjiarison, in 
addition tei its e*xtienu -.imyTic.it v , .iie (1) tliat there* is einly one 
ptjssibk* combmalioii to rt'juesent any given wtu-hl wilhm the* 
laiige* ot the belies, (2) th.it the le.ist yiossibk* numbei ol weights 
IS rcejuiuel to covt'i anv given laiigc , ( ^) that tlu smallest mimlKi 
oi substitutions IS i(<juiu*d ioi the rompl' te calibration These 
advantages arc inqKiitant in ease's wlicie the* aeeuiacy of calibiatioii 
IS hmitt;d bv the* e onslanc> o) the eoiuiitions of eibser vaficui, as in 
the case oi .in electrical icsistancc-box, but the leveise* may be the 
case* when it is a eincstion ol actui.icy" ol cstmiatioii bv an obseTV'er 
In th( majority’’ of cases the ease oi iiume r.itioii afloidcd 
by tamilianty wiUi the decimal system is the* most imy)oitant 
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consideration. The most convenient ^rangement on the decimal The thermometer is inverted and tapped to make the mercury run 
system for purposes of calibration is to have the units, tens, down to the top of tlic tube, thus collecting a trace of residual gas 
hundreds, , arranged m groups of four adjusted in the proportion at the end of the bulb. By quickly reversing the thermometer the 
of the numbers i, 2. 3, 4. The relative values of the weights in bubble passes to the neck of the bulb. If the instrument is again 
each group of four can then be determined by substitution inde- inverted and tapped, the thread will probably break off at the neck 
pendently of the others, and the total of each grouj) of four, making of the bulb, which should be previously cooled or warmed so as to 
ten times the unit of the group, can be compared with the smallest obtain in this manner, if possible, a thread of tlie desired length, 
weight in the group above. This gives a sufficient number of If the thread so obtained is too long or not accurate enough, it is 
equations to determine the errors of all the weights by the method removed to the other end of the tube, and the bulb further warmed 
of substitution in a very simple manner. A number of other equa- till the mercury reaches some easily recognized division. At this 
tions can be obtained oy combining the different groups in other point the broken thread is rejoined to the mercury column from the 
ways, and the whole system of equations may then be solved by the liulb, and a microscojhc bubble of gas is condensed which generally 
method of least squares ; but the equations so obtained arc not all suffices to determine the sulisequent breaking of the mercury column 
of equal value, and it may be doubted whether any real advantage at the same point of the tube. The bulb is then allowed to cool till 
IS gamed in many cases by the multiplication of comparisons, since the length of the thread alxivc the point of separation is equal to the 
it IS not possible in this manner to eliminate constant errors 01 desired length, when a slight tap suffices to separate the thread. This 
personal equation, which aie generally aggravated by jirolongmg method is dilficult to work with short threads owing to deficient 
the observations. A common arrangement of the weights in each inertia, especially if the tube is very perfectly evacuated. A thread 
group on the decimal system is 5, 2, i, i, or 5, 2, 2, i. 1'hcse do not can always be separated by local heating with a small flame, but 
admit of the independent calibration of each group by substitution, this is dangerous to the thermometer, it is difficult to adjust the 
The arrangement 5, 2, i, i, 1, or 5, 2, 2, i, i, permits independent thread exactly to the required length, and the mercury docs not run 
calibration, but involves a larger number of weights and observations I'asily past a point of the tube wdiich has been locally heated in this 
than the i, 2, 3, 4, grouping. The arrangement of ten equal weights manner. 

m each group, which is adopted in “ dial ” resistance- boxes, and in Having separated a thread of the required length, the thermo- 
Home forms of chemical balances where the wxughts are mechanically meter is niounted in a horizontal position on a suitable suppoit, 
applied by turning a handle, presents gieat advantages in point of preferably with a screw adjustment in the direction of its length, 
quickness of manipulation and ease of numeration, but the complete By tilting or tapping the instrument the thread is brought into 
calibration of such an arrangement is tedious, and in the case of a position corresjjon cling to the’ stops of the calibration successively, 
resistance-box it is difficult to make the necessary connexions. In and its length m each position is carefully observed with a pair of 
all cases where the same total can bo made up m a variety of ways, reading microscopes fixed at a suitable distance apart. Assuming 
it is necessary m accurate woik to make sure that the same weights that the temperature lemains constant, the variations of length 
aic always used for a given combination, or else to leconl the actual of the thread arc inversely as the variations of cross-section of the 
weights used on each occasion. In many investigations where time tube. If the length of the* thread is very nearly equal to one step, 
enters as one of the factois, this is a senous drawback, and it is better and if the tube is nearly uniform, the average of the observed lengths 
to avoid the more complicated arrangements The accurate adjust- of the thread, taking all the vsteps throughout the interval, is ecjual 
ment of a set of weights is so simjile a matter that it is often possible to the length which the thread should have occupied m each position 
to neglect the errors of a well-made set, and no calibiation is of had the bore been uniform throughout and all the divisions equal, 
any value without the most 

scrupulous attention to de- Table 1 — Caltbr atiofi by Method of Gay Litssac 

tails of manipulation, and 
particularly to thej correction 
for the air displaced in com- 
paring weights of different 
materials. Electrical resist- 
ances are much more difficult 
to adjust owing to the change 
of resistance with tempera- 
ture, and the calibration of a 
resistance- box can si'ldom be 
neglected on account of the 
changes of resistance which 
are liable to occur after 

adjustment from impierfoct annealing. It is also necessary to The error of each step is therefore found by subtracting the average 
remember that the order of accuracy required, and the actual length from the observed length in each position. Assuming that 
values of the smaller resistances, depend to some extent on the the ends of the interval itself aie correct, the correction to be applied 
method of connexion, and tliat the box must be calibrated with at any point of calibration to reduce the readings to a uniform tube 
due regard to the conditions under which it is to be used. Otherwise and scale, is found by taking the sum of the errors of the steps up 
the method of procedure js much the saiiK' as m the case of a box to the point considered with tlu‘ sign revi'ised. 

of weights, but it is necessary to jjay more attention to the constancy In tlie preceding example of the method an interval of ten degrees 
and uniformitv of the temperature conditions of the obscrvmg-room. is taken, divided into ton steps of each. The distances ot the ends 
Method of Equat Steps.— In calibrating a continuous scale divided of the thread from the nearest degree divisions are estimated by the 
into a number of divisions of equal length, such as a metre scale aid of micrometers to the thousandth of a degree. The error of any 
divided in millimetres, or a thermometer tube dividi'd in degrees one of these readings probably does not exceed half a thousandth, 
of temperature, or au electrical slide-wire, it is usual to proceed by but they arc given to the nearest thousandth only. The excess 
a method of ecjual steps. The simplest method is that known as the length of the thr(*ad in each position over the corr(‘sponding degree 
method of Gay Lussac in the calibration of mercurial thermometers is obtained by subtracting the second reading from the first. Taking 
or tubes of small bore. It is essentially a method of substitution the average of the numbers in this line, the mean excess-length is 
employing a column of mercury of constant volume as the gauge 10*4 thousand tlis. The error of each step is found by subtracting 
for comparing the cajiacitics of different parts of the tube. A pre- this mean from each of the numbers in the previous line. Finally, 
cisely similar method, employing a pair of microscope's at a fixed the corrections at each degree are obtained by adding up the errors 
distance ajiart as a standard of h'ngth, is applicable to the calibration of the steps and changing the sign. The errors and corrections 
of a divided scale. The interval to be calibrated is divided into a are given in thousandths of i®. • 

whole number of equal steps or sections, the points of division at Complete Cahhratton . — The simple method of Gay Lussac does 
which the corrections arc to be determined arc called points of ver^r well for short intervals when the number of steps is not ex- 
cahbratton. cessivc, but it would not be satisfactory for a large range owing to 

Cahbration of a Mercury Thermometer . — To facilitate description, the accumulation of small errors of estimation, and the variation 
we will take the case of a fine-bore tube, such as that of a thcr- of the personal equation. The observer might, for instance, con- 
mcmieter, to be calibrated with a thread of mercuiy. The bore of sistently over-estimate the length of the thread in one half of the 
such a tube will generally vary considerably even in the best stan- tube, and under-estimate it m the other. The eiTors near the middle 
dard instruments, the tubes of which have been specially drawn of the range would probably be large. It is evident that the correc- 
and selected. The correction for inequality of bore may amount tion at the middle point of the interval could he much more accu- 
to a quarter or half a degree, and is seldom less than a tenth. In rately determined by using a thread equal to half the length of the 
ordinary chemical thermometers it is usual to make allowance for interval To minimize the effect of these errors of estimation, it 
variations of h&re in graduating the scale, but such instruments is usual to employ threads of different lengths in calibrating the 
present discontinuities of division, and cannot be used for accurate same interval, and to divide up the fundamental interval of the 
work, in which a finely-divided scale of equal parts is essential, thermometer into a number of subsidiary sections for the purpose 
The calibration of a mercury thermometer intended for work of of calibration, each of these sections being treated as a step in the 
precision is best effected after it has been sealed. A thread of mer- calibration of the fundamental interval. The most symmetrical 
cury of the desired length is separated from the column. The exact method of calibrating a section, called by C. E, Guillaume a ** Corn- 
adjustment of the length of the thread requires a little manipulation, plete Calibration,^' is to use threads of all possible lengths which are 


No. ol 
Step 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

h 

7 

8 


10 

Ends of\ 

f -f *010 

- ‘Ot6 

- *020 

-•031 

*016 

4 .008 

4 *013 

4*017 

4 *004 

- *088 

thread j 

\ ^ -038 

-f *017 

* *^^>3 

- *022 

4 -010 

+•005 

t-*«33 

4 *018 

4*013 

- -003 

Excess- 

- *028 

“•^33 

- *017 

- -009 

+ *006 

- *00 3 

•020 

- *001 

- *004 

+•005 

length. 











Error of 

- 17*6 

- 22*0 

- 6*6 

4 1-4 

4 1 6*4 

+ 7-4 

- 9.6 

Q-4 

+- 6.4 

+15.4 

step I 



4 46*8 



1 





Correc- i 
tion. 1 

•f T7«6 


H-45'4 

-J 29»o 

+ 21*6 ! 

-f 31*2 

4 21*8 

+ 15*4 

0 
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integral multiples of the calibration step. In the example already 
given nine dmerent threa-da were used, and the length ot each was 
observed m as many positions as possible. Proceeding in this 
manner the following numbers were obtained for the exces^-length 
of each thread in thousandths of a degree in different positions, 
starting in each case with the beginning of the thread at o®, and 
moving it on by steps of i®. The observations in the first column 
are the excess - lengths of the thread of i® already given in 
illustration of the method of Gay Lussac. The other columns 
give the corresponding observations with the longer threads. 
The simplest and most symmetrical method of solving these 
observations, so as to find the errors of each step in 
terms of the whole interval, is to obtain the differences of 
the steps m pairs by subtracting each observation from the one 


ampoules, were calibrated by Chappuis in five sections of 20® each, 
to determine the corrections at the points 20^, 40®, 60®, 80®, which 
may be called the '* pnncipal points ” of the cahbiation, in terms of 
the fundamental interval. Each section of 20® was subsequently 
calibrated in steps of 2°, the corrections being at first referred, as in 
the example already given, to the mean degree of the section itself, 
and being afterwards expressed, by a simple transformation, in terras 
of the fundamental interval, by means of the corrections already 
found for the ends of the section. Supposing, for instance, that the 
corrections at the points o® and 10° of Table III. are not zero, but 
C° and C' respectively, the concction C„ at any intermediate point 
n will evidently be given by the formula, 

C„=:C®-ir„t (C'~C®)»/io . . . (3) 

where is the correction already given in the table. 


Table II - Complete Calibration of Interval of 10® in 10 Steps 


Lengths of Threads. 

1® 

2® 

3° 

4“ 

5“1 

6° 

7“ 

8® 

9° 

Observed excess- 0® 

-28 

12 

r ,7 

- 62 

- 1 I 


-48 

- 2 

- 8 

lengthsof threads, i® 

-33 

-21 

-47 

-28 

+ 14 

- h 

- 22 

4-21 

+ 24 

m various jiosi- 2° 

„ 17 

4 2 

- 8 

i 1 

f 26 

4-23 

4- 6 

+58 


tions, the begin- 3® 

“ 9 

4 - 26 

+ 5 

- 3 

+ 41 

+36 

} 28 



ning of the tliread 4® 

-f 6 

+ 31 

- 7 

+ 4 

+ 45 

4-49 




being set near the 3® 

“ 3 

1 5 

- 15 

- 6 

+ 43 





points. 6® 

- 20 

1- 7 

- 16 ; 

+ 2 






t 

- T 

4 23 

4' 10 







8° 

- 4 

4- 29 








o'" 

i 5 i 







1 



above it. This method eliminates the unknown lengths of the 
threads, and gives each observation approximately its due weight. 
Subtracting tlic obst'i vations m the second line from those m the 
first, we obtain a senes of luimbeis, entered m column i of the next 
table, representing the excess of step (i) ovei each of the othei steps. 
The sum of these differences is ten times the error of the first step, 
since by hypothesis the sum of the errors of all the steps is zcio in 
terms of the whole interval. The numbers m the second column 
of Table 111. aie similarly obtained by subtracting the third line 
from the second in Table’ll., each difference being inserted m its 
ap]>ropriate jilace in the table Proceeding in this way we find the 
excess of each interval over those which follow it. The table is 
completed by a diagonal ix>w of zeros representing the difference of 
each step fiom itself, and by lepeating the numbers already found in 
symmetncMl positions wath then signs changed, since the excess of 
siny step, say b over 3, is evnclcntly equal to that of 3 over 6 with the 
sign changed. The errors of each step having been found by adding 
the columns, and dividing by 10, the corrections at each point of 
the calibration are deduced as before 

Table III. — Solution of Complete Calibration. 


StCD 

No: 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

0 

10 

I 

0 

" 5 

-MI 

h 20 

4-34 

423 

+ 7 

4 ' 2b 1 

+ 2^ 

4-32 

2 

4 - 3 

0 

4- lO 

4-23 

+ 39 

} 20 

4 - 12 

i 31 

1-28 

t 37 

3 

- 11 

- 16 

0 

4 8 

+ 24 

+ 1 3 

" 4 

< L 5 

f 13 

\- 22 

4 

- 20 

-23 

- 8 

0 

4 15 

^ 5 

12 

+ 7 

! 4 

4 13 

5 

“34 

”39 

-24 

“I5 

0 

“ 9 

- 26 

- 8 

- TO 

- 2 

6 

-25 

“ 29 

- 13 

- 5 

+ 9 

0 

“I7 

+ 2 

- I 

+ 8 

7 


- 12 

4 - 4 

4- 12 

4-26 

+ 17 

0 

4-19 

L lb 

4-26 

8 

“ 26 

“31 

“I5 

7 

4 - 8 

- 2 

19 

0 

- 3 

I 6 

9 

“23 

- 28 

13 

- 4 

4- 10 

+ I 

- t6 

+ 3 

0 

+ 9 

10 

32 

“37 

- 22 

^ L 3 

+ 2 

5 - 8 

i - 26 

- 6 

“ 9 

0 

Error of 
step. 

' 17-3 

22-0 

- 6.4 

4 - 1*9 

-f- t6«7 

+ 7*1 

- 10*1 

)- 8.9 

4 - 6*1 

-M 5 -I 

Correc- 




4 - 43-8 

+ 27*1 

4-20*0 





tions. 

17*3 

+ 39-3 

1 45*7 

4-30*1 

+ 21-2 

4 - 15*1 

0 


' The advantages of this method arc the simplicity and symmetry 
of the work of reduction, and the accuracy of the result, which 
exceeds that of the Gay Lussac method in consequence of the much 
larger number of independent observations. It may be noticed, 
for instance, that the correction at point 5 is 27*1 thousandths by 
the complete calibration, which is z thousandths less than the value 
29 obtained by the Gay Lussac method, bui agrees well with the 
value 27 thousandths obtained by taking only the first and last 
observations with the thread of 5®. The disadvantage of the method 
lies m the great number of observations required, and in the labour 
of adjusting so many different threads to suitable lengths. It is 
probable that sufficiently good results may be obtained with much 
less trouble by using fewer threads, especially if more care is taken 
in the micrometric determination of their errors. 

The method adopted for dividing up the fundamental interval 
of any thermometer into sections and steps for calibration may be 
widely varied, and is necessanly modified in cases where auxiliary 
bulbs or " ampoules arc employed. The Paris mercury-standards, 
which read continuously from o® to 100® C., without intermediate 


If the corrections are required to the thou- 
sandth of a degiee, it is necessary to tabulate 
the results of the calibration at much more 
frecpient intervals than 2°, since the correction, 
even of a good thermomdci , may change by 
as much as 20 or 30 thousandths in 2®. To 
save the labour and difficulty of calibrating 
wath shorter threads, the corrections at inter- 
mediate points arc usually calculated by a 
formula of inteq>olation. This leaves much to 
be desired, as the section of a tube often changes 
very suddenly and capriciously. It is probable 
that the gra])hic method gives equally good 
results with less labour. 

Shde-Wifc . — 'I'he calibration of an electrical 
slide-wire into i)arts of ecjnal resistance is precisely analogous to that 
of a capillary tube into parts of ctjiial volume. The Carey Foster 
method, employing shoit stejis of etjiial resistance, effected by tnins- 
ferring a suitable vsmall resistance from one side of the slide-wire to 
the other, is exactly analogous to the (Jay Lussac method, and suffers 
from tlie same defect of the accumulation of small errors unless steps 
of several different lengths are used. Tlie calibration of a slide-wire, 
however, is much less troublesome than that of a thermometer tube 
for several reasons It is easy to obtain a v\ ire uniform to one yiart m 
‘joo or even less, and the section is not liable to capricious variations. 
In all work of precision the slide-wire is supplemented by auxiliary 
resistances by which the scale may be indefinitely extended In 
accurate electrical thermometry, for examjile, the slide-wire itself 
would correspond to only i®, 01 less, of the wliole scale, which is less 
than a single step m the cahbiation ol a mercury thermometer, 
so that an accuracy of a thousandth of a degree can generally be 
obtained without any calibration of the slidc-wire. In the rare 
cases in which it is necessary to emjdoy a long slide-wire, such a« 
the cylinder potentiometer of Latimer (fiark, the calibration is best 
effected by comparison with a standard, 
such as a Thomson- Varley slide-box. 

Graphic Representation of Results . — 
The results of a calibration are often 
best represented by means of a correc- 
tion curve, such as that illustrated in 
the diagram, which is plotted to repre- 
sent the corrections found in Table III. 
The abscissa of such a curve is the read- 
ing of the instrument to be corrected. 
The ordinate is the correction to be 
added to the observed reading to reduce 
to a uniform scale. The corrections 
are plotted in the figure in terms of the 
whole section, taking the correction to 
be zero at the beginning and end. As 
a matter of fact the corrections at these 
points in terms of the fundamental in- 
terval were found to be - 29 and - 9 thousandths respectively. 
The correction curve is transformed to give corrections in terms 
of the fundamental interval by ruling a straight line joining the 
points +29 and +9 respectively, and reckoning the ordinates 
from this line instead of from the base-line. Or the curve may 
be replotted with the new ordinates thus obtained. In draw- 
ing the curve from the corrections obtained at the points of 
calibration, the exact form of the curve is to some extent a 
matter of taste, but the curve should generally be drawn as 
smoothly as possible on the assumption that the changes are 
gradual and continuous. 

The ruling of the straight line across the curve to express the 
corrections in terms of the fundamental interval, corresponds to 
the first part of the process of calibration mentioned above under 
the term ** Standardization.” It effects the reduction of the 
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readings to a common standard, and may be neglected if relative 
Values only are required. A precisely analogous correction occurs 
in the case of electrical instruments. A potentiometer, for 
instance, if correctly graduated or calibrated in parts of equal 
resistance, will give correct relative values of any differences of 



potential within its range if connected to a constant cell to supply 
the steady current through the slide- wire. But to determine at 
any time the actual value of its readings in volts, it is necessary 
to standardize it, or determine its scale-value or reduction-factor, 
by comparison with a standard cell. 

A very neat use of the calibration curve has boon made by 
I’rofessor W. A. Ro^'crs in the automatic correction of screws ol divid- 
ing? machines or lathes. It is possible by the ptocess of grinding, as 
applied by Rowland, to make a scrc’w which is practically perfect 
in point oi uniformity, but even in this case errors may be introduced 
by the method of mounting In the production of dividt'd scales, 
and more particularly m the case ot optical gratings, it is most im- 
portant that the errors should be as small as possibk', and sbouid be 
automatically corrected during the process ot lulmg. With this 
object a scale is ruled on the niachmc. «ind the errors of the un- 
corrected screw are determined by calibrating the scale. \ metal 
template may then be cut out in the form of the cahbratiou-torrec- 
tion curve on a .suital)le scale. A lever projecting from the nut 
which feeds the carnage or the slide-rest is made to follow the contour 
of the template, and to apply the appropiuitc correction at each 
point of the travel, by tuniing the nut through a small angle on the 
screw. A small periodic error of the screw, recurring regularly at each 
revolution, may be similarly corrected by means of a suitable cam 
or eccentnc revolving with the screw and actuating the ttuuplate. 
This kind of error is important in optical gratings, but is difficult to 
determine and correct 

Calibration by Comparison tvith a Standard , — The ('ommonest 
and most generally useful process of calibration is tin* direct 
comparison of the instrument with a standard over the whole 
range of its scale. It is necessary that the standard itself should 
have been already calibrated, or else that the law of its indications 
should be known. A continuous current ammeter, for instance, 
can be calibrated, so far as the relative values of its readings are 
concerned, by comparison with a tangent galvanometer, since 
it is known that the current in this instrument is proportional 
to the tangent of the angle of deflection. Similarly an alternating 
current ammeter can be calibrated by comparison with an electro- 
dynamometer, th (3 reading of which varies as the square of the 
current. But in either case it is necessary, in order to obtain 
the readings in amperes, to standardize the instrument for some 
particular value of the current by comparison with a voltameter, 
or in some equivalent manner. Whenever possible, ammeters 
and voltmeters are calibrated by comparison of their readings 
with those of a potentiometer, the calibration of which can be 
reduced to the comparison and adjustment of resistances, which 
is the most accurate of electrical measurements. The commoner 
kinds of mercury thermometers are generally calibrated and 
graduated by comparison with a standard. In many cases this 
is the most convenient or even the only possible method. A 
mercury thermometer of limited scale reading between 250® and 
400® C., with gas ijypder high pressure to prevent the separation 
of the mercury column, cannot be calibrated on itself, or by 
comparison with a mercury standard possessing a fundamental 
on account of difficulties of stem exposure and scale. 
Tiim practical method is to compare its readings every few 
itlv^'es with those of a platinum thermometer under the condi- 


tions for which it is to be used. This method has the advantage 
of combining all the corrections for fundamental interval, &c,, 
with the calibration correction in a single curve, except the 
correction for variation of zero which must be tested occasionally 
at some point of the scale. 

Authorities.— Mercurial Thermometers* Guillaume, Thermo- 
mHyte da Pr^ciuon (l*aris, 1889), gives several examples and refer- 
ences to original memoirs. The best examples of comparison and 
testing of standards jire generally to be found m publications of 
Standards Offices, such as those of the Bureau International des 
Poifis et M6sures at Pans Dial Resistance- Box Griffiths. Phil. 
Ttarts, A, 189^; Platinum TluTmometty Box • J. A. Darker and 

Chappuis, Phtl, Trans. A, 1900; Thomson- Varley Potentiometer 
and Binary Scale Box . Callendai and Barnes, Phil Tmus A. 
1901. ^ (H. L. C.) 

CALICO, a general name given to plain cotton cloth. The 
word was spelt in various forms, including “(alicut,^’ which 
shows its derivation from the Indian city of Calicut or Kolikod, 
a seaport in the presidency of Madras, and one of the chief fiorts 
of intercourse with Europe m the i6th century where cotton 
cloths were made. The name seems to have been applied to 
all kinds of cotton cloths imported from the East. In England 
it IS now applied particularly to grey or bleached cotton cloth 
used for domi'stic purposes, and, generally, to any fairly lieavy 
cotton cloth without a pattern. In the United States theic is a 
special application to printed cloth of a coarser quality than 
muslin.’^ In England “ printed calico ” is a comprehensive 
term. 

CALICUT, a city of British India, in the Malabar district of 
Madras ; on the coast, 6 m. N. of Bey pur. In 1901 the poj)ula* 
tu)n was 76,981, showing an increase ol 14 % m the decade. 
I'he weaving of cotton, for which the place was at one time so 
famous that its name became identified with its caliro, is no 
longei of any imp)ortance. Calicut is of considerable antiquity ; 
and about tlie 7ih century it had Us population largely increased 
by the immigration of the Moplahs, a fanatical race of Mahom- 
medans from Arabia, who entered enthusiastically into com- 
mercial life. The Portuguese traveller Pero de Covilham 
{q.v.) visited ( alicut in 1487 and described its possibilities for 
European trade ; and m May 1498 Vasco da Gama, the fust 
Pairopcan navigator to reach India, arrived at Calicut. At 
that tune it was a very flourishing city, and eon tamed several 
stately buildings, among which was especially mentioned a 
Brahminical tem}>le, not inferior to the largest monastery m 
Portugal. Vasco da Gama tried to establish a factory, but he 
met with persistent hostility from the local chief {zamonn)^ and a 
similar attempt made by Cabral two years later ended m the 
destruction of the factory by the Mo])labs. In revenge the 
Portuguese bombarded the town, but no further attempt was 
made for some years to establish a liacjing settlement there. 
In 1509 the marshal Don E'ernando C'outinho made an im^ 
successful attack on the city ; and in the following year it was 
again assailed by Alhu(|uerquc with 3000 troops. On this 
occasion the palace was plundered and the town burnt ; but 
the Portuguese were finally repulsed, and fled to their ships after 
heavy loss. In the following year they concluded a peace with 
the zamorin and were allowed to build a fortified factory on the 
north bank of the Kallayi river, which was however again, and 
finally, abandoned m 1525. In 1615 the town was visited by 
an E 3 nglish expedition under Captain Keeling, who concluded 
a treaty with the zamorin ; but it was not until 1664 that an 
English trading settlement was established by the Ea.st India 
Company. The French settlement, which still exists, was 
founded in 1698. The town was taken in 1765 by Hyder AH, 
who expelled all the merchants and factors, and destroyed the 
cocoa-nut trees, sandal-wood and pepper vines, that the country 
reduced to rum might present no temptation to the cupidity of 
Europeans. In 1782 the troops of Hyder were driven from 
Calicut by the British ; but in 1788 it was taken and destroyed 
by his son Tippoo, who carried off the mhabitants to Beypur 
and treated them with great cruelty. In the latter part of 1790 
the country was occupied by the British ; and under the treaty 
concluded in 1792, whereby Tippoo was deprived of half his 
dominions, Calicut fell to the British. After this event the 
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inhabitants returned and rebuilt the town, which in 1800 con- 
sisted of 5000 houses. 

As the administrative headquarters of the district, Calicut 
maintains its historical importance. It is served by the Madras 
railway, and is the chief seaport on the Malabar coast, and the 
principal exports are coffee, timber and coco -nut products. 
There are factories for coffcc-clcaning, employing several hundred 
hands ; for coir-pressing and timber-cutting. The town has a 
cotton-mill, a saw-mill, and tile, coffee and oil works. A detach- 
ment of European troops is generally stationed here to overawe 
the fanatical Moplahs. 

CALIFORNIA, one of the Pacific Coast states of the United 
States of America, physically one of the most remarkable, 
economically one of the more independent, and in history and 
social life one of the most interesting of the Union. It is bounded 
N. by Oregon, E. by Nevada and Arizona, from which last it 
is separated by the Colorado river, and S. by the Mexican 
province of Lower California. The length of its medial line 
N. and S. is about 780 m., its breadth varies from 150 to 350 m., 
and its total area is 158,207 sq. m., of which 2205 are w^ater 
surface. In size it ranks second among the states of the 
Union. The coast is bold and rugged and with very few good 
harbours ; San Diego and San F rancisco bays being exceptions. 
The coast line is more than 1000 m. long. There are eight coast 
islands, all of inconsiderable size, and none of them as yet in 
any way important. 

Physiography , — The physiography of the state is simple ; 
its mam features are few ancl bold : a mountain fringe along 
the ocean, another mountain system along the east border, 
between them — closed in at both ends by their junction— a 
splendid valley of imperial extent, and outside all this a great 
area of barren, and lands, belonging partly to the Great Basin 
and partly to the Gpen Basin region. 

Along the Pacific, and some 20-40 m. in width, runs the mass 
of the Coast Range, made up of numerous indistinct chains-- 
most of which have localized individual names -that are broken 
down into innumerable ridges and spurs, and small valleys 
drained by short streams of rapid fall. The range is cut by 
numerous fault lines, some of which betray evidence of recent 
activity ; it is probable that movements along these faults cause 
the earthquake tremors to which the region is subject, all of 
which seem to be tectonic. The altitudes of the Coast Range 
vary from about 2000 to 8000 ft. ; in the neighbourhood of San 
Francisco Bay the culminating peaks are about 4000 ft. in height 
(Mount Diablo, 3856 ft. ; Mount St Helena, 4343 ft.), and to 
the north and south the elevation of the ranges increases. In 
the cast part of the slate is the magnificent Sierra Nevada, 
a great block of the earth’s crust, faulted along its eastern side 
and tilted up so as to have a gentle back slope to the west and 
a steep fault escarpment facing east, the finest mountain system 
of the United States. The Sierra proper, from Lassen's Peak to 
Tehachapi Pass in Kern county, is about 430 m. long (from 
Mt. Shasta in Siskiyou county to Mt. San Jacinto in Riverside 
county, more than 600 m.). It narrows to the north and the 
altitude declines in the same direction. Far higher and grander 
than the. Coast Range, the Sierra is much less complicated, 
being indeed essentially one chain of great simplicity of structure. 

* It is only here and there that a double line of principal summits 
exists. The slope is everywhere long and gradual on the west, 
averaging about 200 ft. to the mile. Precipitous gorges or 
canyons often from 2000 to 5000 ft. in depth become a more 
and more marked feature of the range as one proceeds north- 
ward ; over great portions of it they average probably not more 
than 20 m. apart. Where the volcanic formations were spread 
uniformly over the flanks of the mountains, the contrast between 
the canyons and the plain-like region of gentle slope in which 
they have been excavated is especially marked and characteristic. 
The eastern slope is very precipitous, due to a great fault which 
drops the rocks 6f the Great Basin region abruptly downward 
several thousand feet. Rare passes cross the chain, opening 
at the foot of, the mountains on east and on the west high on their 
flanks, 7000-10,000 ft. above the sea. Between 36° 20' and 38® j 
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the lowest gap of any kind is above qooo ft., and the a\'erage 
height of those actually used is probably not less than 11,000 ft. 
The Kearsarge, most used of all, is still higher. Very few in 
the entire Sierra are passable by vehicles. Some forty peaks 
are catalogued between 5000 and 8000 ft., and there are eleven 
above 14,000. The highest portion of the system is between 
the parallels of 36° 30' and 37*^ 30' ; here the [liiases are about 
12,000 ft. in elevation, and the peaks range from 13,000 ft. 
upward, Mount Whitney, 14,502 ft., being the highest summit 
of the United States, excluding Alaska. From this peak north- 
ward there is a gradual decline, until at the point where the 
Central Pacific crosses in lat. 31/’ 20' the elevation is only 7000 ft. 

Of the mountain scenery the granite pinnacles and domes of 
the highest Sierra opposite Owen's Lake^ — where there is a drop 
eastward into the valley of about 10,000 ft. in 10 m. the snowy 
volcanic cone of Mt. Shasta, rising 10,000 ft above the adjacent 
plains ; and the lovely valleys of the ("oast Range, and the 
south fork of the King river — all these have their charms; 
hut most beautiful of all is the unique st’enery of the Yosemite 
Valley ((fv.). Miudi of the ruggedness and beauty of the 
mountains is due to the erosive action of many alpine glaciers 
that once existed on the higher summits,, and which have left 
behind their evidences m valleys and amphitheatres with 
towering walls, polished rock-ex pansc.s, glacial lakes and meadows 
and tumbling waterfalls. Remnants of these glaciers are still 
to be seen,— as notably on Mt. Shasta, — though shrunk to small 
dimensions. Glacial action may be studied well as far south as 
36^^. The canyons are largely the work oi rivers, modified by 
glaciers that ran through them after the rivers had formed them. 
All of the Sierra lakes and ponds are of glacial origin and there 
are some thousands of them. The lower lake line is about 8000 
ft. ; it is lower to the north than to thc! south, owing to the different 
climate, and the different period of glacial retrogression. Of 
these lakes some are fresh, and some — as those of the north-east 
counties- — alkali. I'he finest of all is Tahoe, 6225 ft. above the 
sea, lying between the true Sierras and the Basin Ranges, with 
peaks on several sides rising 4000-5000 ft. above it. It is 1500 
ft. deep and its waters are of extraordinary purity (containing 
only three grains of solid matter to the gallon). Clear Lake, 
in the Coast Range, is another beautiful sheet of water. It is 
estimated by John Muir that on an average “ perhaps more than 
a mile of degradation took place in the last glac ial period ; 
but with regard to tlie whole subject of glacial action in California 
as in other fields, there is considerable difference of opinion. 
The same authority counted 65 small residual glaciers between 
36^ 30' and 39^^ ; two-thirds of them he between 37° and 38°, 
on some of the highest peaks in the district of the San Joaquin, 
Merced, Tuolumne and Owen’s rivers. They do not descend, 
on an average, below 11,000 It. ; the largest of all, on Mt Shasta, 
descends to 9500 ft. above the sea. 

Volcanic action has likewise left abundant traces, especially 
in the northern half of the range, whereas the evidences of 
glacial action are most perfect (though not most abundant) 
in the south. Lava covers most of the northern half of the 
range, and there are many craters and ash-cones, some recent and 
of perfect form. Of these the most remarkable is Mt. Shasta. 
In Owen’s Valley ia a fine group of extinct or dormant volcanoes. 

Among the othet indications of great geological disturbances 
on the Pacific Coast may also be mentioned the earthquakes 
to which California like the rest of the coast is liable. From 1850 
to 1887 almost Sop were catalogued by Professor E. 11 . Holden 
for California, Oregon and Washington. They occur in all 
seasons, scores of slight tremors being recorded every year by 
the Weather Bureau ; but they are of no importance, and even 
of these the number affecting any particular locality is small. 
From 1769 to 1887 there were 10 “ destructive ” and 24 other 
“ extremely severe '' shocks according to the Rossi Forel nomen- 
clatural scale of intensity. In 1812 great destruction was 
wrought by an earthquake that affected all the southeni port 
of the state ; in 1865 the region about San Francisco was violently 
disturbed ; in 1872 the whole Sierra and the state of Neva<to 
were violently shaken ; and in 1906 San Francisco was in 
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large part destroyed by a shock that caused great damage else- 
where in the state. 

North of 40° N, lat. the Coast Range and Sierra systems unite, 
forming a country extremely rough. The eastern half of this 
area is covered chiefly with volcanic plains, very dry and barren, 
lying between precipitous, although not very lofty, ranges ; 
the western half is magnificently timbered, and toward the coast 
excessively wet. Between 35° and 36° N. lat. the Sierra at its 
southern end turns westward toward the coast as the Tehachapi 
Range. The valley is thus closed to the north and south, and 
is surrounded by a mountain wall, which is broken down in but 
a single place, the gap behind the Golden Gate at San Francisco. 
Through this passes the entire drainage of the interior. The 
length of the valley is about 450 m., its breadth averages about 
40 m. if the lower foothills be included, so that the entire area 
is about 18,000 sq. m. The drainage basin measured from 
the water-partings of the enclosing mountains is some three 
times as great. From the mouth of the Sacramento to Redding, 
at the northern head bf the valley, the rise is 552 ft. in 192 m., 
and from the mouth of the San Joaquin southward to Kern 
lake it is 282 ft. in 260 m. 

Two great rivers drain this central basin, — the San Joaquin, 
whose valley comprises more than three-fifths of the entire 
basin, and the Sacramento, whose valley comprises the remainder. 
The San Joaquin is a very crooked stream flowing through a low 
mud-plain, with tule hanks ; the Sacramento is much less 
meandering, and its immediate basin, which is of sandy loam, 
is higher and more attractive than that of the San Joaquin. 
The eastward flanks of the Coast Range arc very scantily forested, 
and they furnish not a single stream permanent enough to reach 
either the Sacramento or San Joaquin throughout the dry season. 
On the eastern side of both rivers are various important tribu- 
taries, fed by the more abundant rains and melting snows of the 
western flank of the Sierra ; but these streams also shrink 
greatly in the dry season. The Feather, emptying into the 
Sacramento river about 20 m. N. of the city of Sacramento, 
is the most important tributary of the Sacramento river. A 
Striking feature of the Sacramento system is that for 200 m. 
north of the Feather it does not receive a single tributary of 
any importance, though walled in by high mountains. Another 
peculiar and very general feature of the drainage system of the 
State is the presence of numerous so-called river sinks,’’ where 
the waters disappear, either directly by evaporation or (as in 
Death Valley) after flowing for a time beneath the surface. 
These “ sinks ” are therefore not the true sinks of limestone 
regions. The popular name is applied to Owen’s lake, at the 
end of Owen’s river ; to Mono lake, into which flow various 
streams rising in the Sierra between Mount Dana and Castle 
Peak ; and to Death Valley, which contains the “ sink ” of the 
Amargosa river, and evidently was once an extensive lake, 
although now only a mud-flat in ordinary winters, and a dry, 
alkaline, desert plain in summer. All these lakes, and the other 
mountain lakes before referred to, show by the terraces about 
them that the water stood during the glacial period much higher 
than it does now. Tulare lake, which with Buena Vista lake 
and Kern lake receives the drainage of the southern Sierra, 
shows extreme local variations of shore-line, and is generally 
believed to have shrunk extremely since 1850, though of this 
no adequate proof yet exists. In 1900 it was about 200 sq. m. 
in area. In wet seasons it overflows its banks and becomes 
greatly extended in area, discharging its surplus waters into the 
San Joaquin; but in dry seasons the evaporation is so great 
that there is no such discharge. The drainage of Lassen, Siskiyou 
and Modoc counties has no outlet to the sea and is collected 
in a number of great alkaline lakes. 

Finally along the sea below Pt. Conception are fertile coastal 
plains of considerable extent, separated from the interior deserts 
by various mountairv, ranges from 5000 to 7000 ft. high, and 
with peaks much higher (San Bernardino, 11,600 ; San Jacinto, 
ro,8oo; San Antonio, 10,140). Unlike the northern Sierra, 
the ranges of Southern California are broken down in a number 
of places. It is over these passes — ^Soledad, 2822 ft., Cajon, 


San Gorgonio, 2560 ft. — that the railways cross to the coast. 
That part of California which lies to the south and east of the 
southern inosculation of the Coast Range and the Sierra com- 
prises an area of fully 50,000 sq. m., and belongs to the Basin 
Range region. For the most part it is excessively dry and 
barren. The Mohave desert — embracing Kem, Los Ajigeles 
and San Bernardino, — as also a large part of San Diego, Imperial 
and Riverside counties, belong to the “Great Basin,” while a 
narrow strip along the Colorado river is in the “ Open Basin 
Region.” They have no drainage to the sea, save fitfully for 
slight areas through the Colorado river. The Mohave desert is 
about 2000 ft. above the sea in general altitude. The southern 
part of the Great Basin region is vaguely designated the Colorado 
desert. In San Diego, Imperial and Riverside counties a number 
of creeks or so-called rivers, with beds that are normally dry, 
flow centrally toward the desert of Salton Sink or “ Sea ” ; 
this is the lowest part of a large area that is depressed below the 
level of the sea, — at Salton 263 ft., and 275 ft. at the lowest point. 
In 1900 the Colorado river {q>v,) was tapped south of the Mexican 
boundary for water wherewith to irrigate land in the Imperial 
Valley along the Southern Pacific railway, adjoining Salton Sea. 
The river enlarged the canal, and finding a steeper gradient than 
that to its mouth, was diverted into the Colorado desert, flooding 
Salton Sea ; ^ and when the break in this river was closed for 
the second time in February 1907, though much of its water 
still escaped through minor channels and by seepage, a lake 
more than 400 sq. m. in area was left. A permanent 60 ft. 
masonry dam was completed in July 1907. The region to the 
east of the Sierra, likewise m the Great Basin province, between 
the crest of that range and the Nevada boundary, is very moun- 
tainous. Owen’s river runs through it from north to south for 
some 180 m. Near Owen's lake the scenery is extremely grand. 
The valley here is very narrow, and on cither side the mountains 
rise from 7000 to 10,000 ft. above the lake and river. The Inyo 
range, on the cast, is quite bare of timber, and its summits are 
only occasionally whitened with snow for a few days during the 
winter, as almost all precipitation is cut off by the higher ranges 
to the westward. Still farther to the east some 40 m. from the 
lake is Death Valley (including Lost or Mesquite Valley)— the 
name a reminder of the fate of a party of “ forty-niners ” who 
perished here, by thirst or by starvation and exposure. Death 
Valley, some 50 m. long and on an average 20-25 m. broad from 
the crests of the inclosing mountain ranges (or 5-10 m. at their 
base), constitutes an independent drainage basin. It is below 
sea level, — in one place supposedly (1902) 480 ft. — and altogether 
is one of the most remarkable physical features of California. 
The mountains about it are high and bare and brilliant with 
varied colours. The Amargosa river, entering the valley from 
Nevada, disappears in the salty basin. Enormous quantities 
of borax, already exploited, and of nitrate of soda, are known 
to be present in the surrounding country, the former as almost 
pure borate of lime in Tertiary lake sediments. 

The physiography of the state is the evident determinant of 
its climate, fauna and flora. California has the highest land 
and the lowest land of the United States, the greatest variety 
of temperature and rainfall, and of products of the soil* 

Climate . — The climate is very different from that of the 
Atlantic coast ; and indeed very different from that of any part ' 
of the country save that bordering California. Amid ‘great 
variations of local weather there are some peculiar features that 
obtain all over the state. In the first place, the climate of the 
entire Pacific Coast is milder and more uniform in temperature 
than that of the states in corresponding latitude east of the 
mountains. Thus we have to go north as far as Sitka in 57® N. 
lat. to find the same mean yearly temperature as that of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, in latitude 44® 39'. And going south along the 
coast, we find the mean temperature of San Diego 6® or 7® less 
than that of Vicksburg, Miss., or Charleston, S.C. The quantity 
of total annual heat supply at Puget Sound exceeds that at 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cleveland or Omaha, all more than 

* In December 1964 Salton Sea was dry ; in February 1906 it was 
occupied by a lake 60 m. long. 
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500 m. farther south ; Cape Flattery, exposed the year round 
to cold ocean fogs, receives more heal than Eastport, Maine, 
which is 3^ farther south and has a warmer summer. In the 
second place, the means of winter and summer are much nearer 
the mean of the year in California than in the east. This condi- 
tion of things IS not so marked as one goes inward from the 
coast ; yet everywhere save in the high mountains the winters 
are comparatively mild. In the third place, the division of the 
year into two seasons— a wet one and a dry (and extremely 
dusty) one—marks this portion of the Pacific Coast in the most 
de('ided manner, and this natural climatic area coincides almost 
exactly in its extension with that of California ; being truly 
charac teristic neither of Lower ( ahformu nor of the greater part 
of Oregon, though more so of Nevada and Arizona. And finally, 
in the fourth place, evcejit on th(‘ coast the disagrccablcness ot 
the heat of summer is greatly lessened by the dryness of the air 
and the consequent rapidity of evaporation. Among the 
peculiarities of Californian climate it is not one ol the least 
stnkii^thal as one leaves the Sacramento or San Joaquin plains 
and trav'els into the mountains it becomes warmer, at least for 
th(’ first 2000 or 3000 ft. of «a scent. 

Along both th(^ C'oast Range and the Sierra considerable 
rainfall is certain, although, owing to the slight snow accumula- 
tions of the former, its streams are decidedly variable. A heavy 
ram-lH'lt, with a normal fall of more than 40 in., covers all the 
northern half of the Sierra and the north-west counties ; shading 
off Irom this is the region of Jo-20 in. lull, which covers all the 
rest of the state save Inyo, Kern and San Bcrnaidino counties, 
ImpcTial ('ounty and the eastern portion of Riverside county ; 
the pre( ipitation of this belt is from o to 10 in. In excessively 
diy years the limits of this last division may include all of the 
state below hresno and the entire (\^nlral Valiev as well. In 
the mountains the precipitation increases with the altitude; 
above 6000 or 7000 ft it is almost wholly in the form of snow ; 
and this snow, melting in summer, is of immense importance to 
tlu‘ states supplying water once lor plac'er mining and now for 
irngdlion Tlie north-west counties aie extremely wet ; many 
localities here have normal rainfalls of 60-70 in and even higher 
annually, while m extreme seasons as much as 125 in. falls. 
Along the entire Pacific (bast, but particularly N. ol San Fran- 
cisco, there IS a night fog from May to September. It extends 
but a lew miles inland, hut within this belt is virtually a pro- 
longation of the rainy season and has a marked effect on 
vegetation. Below San Fiancisco the precipitation decreases 
along the coast, until at vSan Diego it is only about to in. I'he 
south-east c'ounties are the driest portions of the llrnted States. 
At Ogilby, Volcano, Indio and other stations on the Southern 
Pacific hn(‘ the noimal annual precipitation is from 1-5 to 2 5 m. ; 
and there are localities near Owen’s lake, e\en on its very edge, 
that ate almost cliy. For clays in succession when it storms 
along the Southern ( ahfornia coasts and dense rain clouds blow 
landw^ards to the mountains, leaving snow or ram on their 
summits, It has been obseived that within a few miles beyond 
the ridge the contact of the desert air dissipates the rerruiming 
moisture of the clouds into light misty masses, like a steam 
escape m cold air. The extreme heat of the south-east is tempei ed 
[)y the* extremely low humidity characlenstK of the (IreHt Basin, 
which in the interior of the two southernmost counties is very 
low. Ibe humidity of pilaces such as Fresno, Sacramento and 
Red Bluff m the valley varies from 48 to 58. Many places in 
northern, southern, central, mountain and southern (oasta) 
California normally have moic than 200 perfectly clear days in a 
year ; and many in the mountains and in the south, even on the 
coast, have more than 250. The extreme variability in the 
amount of rainfall is remarkable.^ 'I'he effects of a season of 
drought on tlie dry portions of the state need not be adverted 
to ; and as there is no ram or snow of any consequence 
on the mountains during summ(;r, a succession of dry 
seasons may almost bare the ranges ol the accumulated stock 

^ Duiiiig the interval from 1850 to 1872 the yearly rainfall at 
San Francisco ranged Irom 11*37 to 40*27 in. ; from 1850 to 1904 the 
average was 22*74, and the probable annual vanation 4 m. 
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of previous winter snows, thus making worse w^hat is %lready 
bad. 

The Colorado desert (together with llie lower (hla Valley 
I of Arizona) is the hottest part of the United States. Along the 
line of the Southern Pacific the yearly extremis is frequently 
from 124° to i2g° F. (/.c. in the shade, which is almost it not 
quite the greatest heat ever aciiially recorded in an\ part of the 
world). At the other extreme, tcmperatiues of -20*^ to -36"^ 
are recorded yearly on tlie (enlral (Southem) Pacific line near 
Lake Tahoe. The normal annual means of the coldest localities 
of the .state are from 37'' to 44"" P" ; the monthlv means irom 
20^ to 65° F. The normal annual mc'ans of Indio, Mammoth 
'ranks, Salton and N'olcano Springs ate from 73-0 ' to 78*4 F. ; the 
monthly means from S2 8^ to 101*3" (frequently <>5"' to g8^) 
'Fhe normal trend of the annual isotherms of the state is very 
simple : a low line of about 40" circles the angle in the Nevada 
lioundary lini* ; normally follows th(' nortlKun .Sierra across 
the Oregon bordei ; lines of higher temperatuie (‘nclose the 
Oreat Valley; and lines of still higher temperature - uisually 
60*^' to 70^^, in hotter years 60^ to 71^— run transvers(‘ly across 
the southern quarter of the state. 

Another weather fac'tor is the winds, which arc extremely 
regular in their movenu'nts. 'Fhere are brisk diurnal sea-bree/es, 
and seasonal trades and counter-trades Along the coast an 
on-shore breeze blows everv summer day ; in the evening it is 
replaced by a nighl-fog, and the cooler air draws down the 
mountain sides in opposition to its movement <iiiring the day. 
In the upper air a drv off-shoie wind from the Rocky Mountain 
plateau prevails throughout tlie summer ; and in winter an on- 
shore rain wind The last is the* ( ounter-trade, the all-year 
wand of Alaska and Oregon ; it prevails in winter evtai off 
Southern California. 

There is the widest and most startling variety of lot al climates. 
At 'Fnickee, tor example, Iving about 5800 ft. above the sea near 
Lake 'Fahoe, the lowest temperature of the year may be -25"' F. 
or colder, when 70 in. westward at Rocklin, which lies m the 
foothills about 2 so ft above the* sea, the mercury does not 
tail below 28°. Snow nevcT falls at Rocklin, but falls in large 
quantity at 'Friukee ; u e is the cTop of Ihc' one, oranges of the 
other, at the same time. Thc^re are points in Southern California 
wheicj one mav^ actuallv look Irom sc‘a to desert and from snow 
to orange grovi'S. Distance from the ocean, situation wfith 
referenee to the mountain ranges, and altitude are all impoitant 
dcterniinanls of these chnmtu' differences; hut of these the 
last seems to be most important. At any rate it may he said 
that generally speaking the maximum, minimum and mean 
temperatures of points of approximately equal altitude are 
respectively but slightly different in northern or southern 
California.^ 

Death Valley surpasses for combined heat and anclity any 
meteorological stations on earth w'here regular observations 
are taken, although for extremes of heat it is ex(C‘edecl by places 
in the Colorado desc'rt. 'Flu* minimum daily temperature in 
summer is rarely below 70'" F. and often above P". (in the 
shade), while the maximum may lor days in succession be 
as high as 120^ P". A record of 6 months (rHgi) showed an 
average daily lelative humidity of 30*6 m the morning and 6 
in the evcming, and the hiirmdity sometimes falls to c;. Yet 
the surrounding country is not devoid of vegetation Thi) hills 
are \eiy^ fertile when irrigated, and the wet S(‘ascHi develops 
a variety of perennial herbs, shrubs and annuals. 

Fauna — California emfiraces areas of every life-zone of 
North Amenca: of the boreid, the Hiidsonian and Canadian 
siibzones ; of the transition, the humid Pacific sulizone ; ol 
the upper austral, the arid 01 upper Sonoran subzone ; of the 
lower austral, the arid or lower Sonoran ; of the tropic-al, the 
‘‘ dilute and subzone. As will be inferred from the above 

^ The meai\s for Los Angeles and RchI Bluff, of Redding and 
PYesno, of San Dic^go and Sacrament u. of San PYancisco or Monterey 
and Independence, aic n^spec tivn iy about the same ; and all of them 
he between 5^)® ancl 63® 1 ^'. The places mentioned are scattered over 

of longitude and 6U of latitude. 
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account of temperature, summer is lonp;er in the north, and 
localities in the Valley ha\e more hours of heat than do those 
of south California. iJenc(‘ that climatic characteristic of 
the entire Pacific Coast— already referred to and which is of 
extreme importance in determining the life-zones of California - 
the great amount of total annual heat supply at comparatively 
high latitudes. A low summer temperature enables northern 
species to push far southward, while the high heat total of the 
year enables southern spe( les to push far north I'he resultant 
intermingling of forms is vcty marked and characteristic of 
the Paufic Coast states. The distribution of life-zones is 
primarily a matter of altitude and concsponds to that of the 
isotJicrms. I'he mountain goat and mountain sheep live in 
the Sierran upper-land, though long ago well-nigh exterminated. 
The Douglas red squirrel is ubujuitous in the Sienan forests 
and their most conspiruous inhabitant. White-tailed deer 
and especially black-tails are found on the higli Sierra; the 
mule deer, too, although its habitat is now mainly east of the 
range, on the plateau, is also met with, (jiizzly, black, einnamon 
and brown bears are all Californian species once common and 
to-day raic. Wlien Amcruans began to rule in California elk 
and antelope heided m great numbeis in the Cheat Valley , 
the former may to-day sometimes be seen, possibly, in the 
northern forests, and the latter oceasionally cross into tlie state 
from Nevada. The sage-hen is al^iundant on the eastern flank 
of tile Sierra. Carouse, (juail, crows and woodpec kers {Mdanerpes 
formuworus) furnish species ( liaractcristic ol the statt\ Diere 
arc various species of ground-squirrels and goplieis, which aic 
very abundant. Noteworthy in the animal life oi the lower 
Sonoran and tropic region aic a variety of snakes and lizaials, 
desert rats and mice ; and, among lards, tlu* (ac'tus wren, desert 
thrasher, desert sparrow, d'exas nit;lit-haw'k, mocking-bird 
and ground cuckoo or road runner {Ceororrvx call form anus) 
The California vulture, thu largest flying bird in Noith America 
and fully as large as the Andean condor, is not limited to C'ali- 
fornia but is fairly common tbeie. In the zoologv and botany 
of California us ol the icst of the Pacific Coast, the distinctions 
between the* upper austral and humid transition zones ai(‘ largely 
oblit(‘rated ; and as one passes southward into the and lands, 
life forms of both these zones intermingle witli those of the 
and transition. 

Fish aie abundant. The United States fish ( ommission, and an 
active state cominission established in iHOq, have done much to 
preserve and me lease this source of food. In i8(io it was esti- 
mated that the yi(‘ld of the 7000 m. of coast of the three lk\cific 
states was about two-thirds that of New Jaiglaud’s 500m., — about 
$10,000,000 annually, or 23,000,000 lb in i<Sc^o. vSince tlien the 
output has greatly increased in all tliiee Pacific states. Of the 
total, California in 1903 yielded between a (juarter «md a third. 
A third of her fish comes from the S.k ramento ii\ er. Sonic 230 - 
more or less— marine food fishes are to be lound in the market at 
San PVaiKisco. The exports of fish from that port from 
1899 w^eie valiK'd at from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 annually. 
Native oysteis are small and of peculiar fla\our; eastern 
varieties also are fattened, but not bred in Calilornia waters. 
Shrimp are abundant ; the shrimp fishiTs are C'hinese and four- 
fifths of the cat( h is exported to China. Sturgeon were once the 
( heapest fish alter salmon; to-day, despite all efforts to increase 
the supply, the> ate the dearest. Salmon, once threatened with 
extinction, have been saved, maintained m good supply, and 
indei'd have pirol^ably regained their pristine abundauec. Shad 
and striped bass are both \ ery aliimdant and cheap Black bass, 
flounders, terrapin, sea-turtles, jierch, turbot, sole and catfish are 
also common. Crreat herds of seals once lay like toll-gatherers oil 
the Ck)ldcn Gate and otlier bays of the coast, taking a large share 
of the salmon uikI other fish ; but they are no longer common. 
The sea-lions sometimes raid the rivers for 100 m inland. They 
have greatly increased hunting them foi their hides and oil 
ceased to be profitable, and thousands sometimes gather on the 
lAirallones, off the Golden Gate. 

Flora, - Inelusiv^cness of range in the distribution of vegetable 
life IS perhaps more suggestive than the distribution of animal 


species. The variation is from dwarf mountain pine to giant 
cactus and dates. The humid transition belt is the habitat of 
California’s magnificent forests. Nut pine, juniper and true 
sage-brush {Ar lemma irideniaid) characterize the upper Sonoran, 
— although the latter grows equally in the transition zone, 
(ereals, orchard fruits and alfalfa are of primary importance in 
the upper and of secondary impiortance in the lower Sonoran. In 
the and portions of this and the tropic areas the indigenous plants 
are creosote, rnesquite and alfileria bushes, desert acacias, 
palovandes, alkali-heath, salt grass, agaves, yuccas (especially the 
Spanish-bayonet and Joshua tree) and ('actuscs. Among exotics 
the Australian saltbush spreads sik cessfully over the worst alkali 
land. 'I'hc introduc lion of other (‘xotics into these zones, -made 
humid by irrigation, which ('onverts them, the one into true 
austio-np<irian the otliiT into true humid tropical,— has revolu- 
tionized the agri( ultiiral, and indeed the whole, ei'onomv ol 
( aliloinia At the two ends of ('ajon Pass, only lour or five 
kilometres a])arl, are th(‘ two utterly distini t floras of the Mohave 
desert and the San IkTnardmo valky. Despite the presence of 
the pass, plants do not sfircad, so grtMt is the difh'reiK'c t)f ( lunatic 
conditions. On the desert th(‘ same plant will vary in different 
years from 4 in. to 10 ft in heif^ht when equally mature, according 
to the rainfall and other conditions of growth. Many mature 
plants arc not taller than 0-4 to o*8 in. Die tree yucca often 
attains a height of 20 to 25 ft , and a rliaineter of i s fl. About 
600 spc( les of plants were (atalogued in desert ( alitornia in 1891 
by a government botanical party, 'flic flora of the c'oast islands 
of ('ahfornia is v(‘iy interesting. On Santa (Vuz Professor Joseph 
Le (untc found 248 spccu's, nearl)’ all of whi( h are distinctively 
(alifoinian, 48 being peculiar to the surrounding islands and 28 
peculiar to Southern ('alifornia. Various other things indicate a 
sepal ation ol the islands liom the mainland in cjuaternarv times ; 
sinee w'liivh, uwmig to the later southw^ard movement on the 
continent of northern forms in glacial times, there has been a 
struggle for existence* on the mainland Irom which the islands 
have largely escaped. 

Forests — The forests and agricailtural crops of the state d*'- 
mand particular notice. In 1900 the woodland was cstimat(‘d 
[)\^ the United States census at 22 of the state's area, and the 
total stand at 200,000 million ft. of timber. 'Fhe variety of lorcst 
trees is not great, but some of the (all forma trees are unujue, and 
the forests ol the statt* are, with those of Oregon and Washington, 
perhaps the most magnificent of the world. At least the coni- 
ferous forests whu'h make up nme-tenths of (alifornia’s woodland 
surpass all others known in number of speci(*s and in the size and 
bcautv of the trees Forty six speri(*s occur, nainc'ly, 32 species 
ol pitch trees (18 pines), 12 species of the cypn'sses and their 
allies (2 secjuoia), and 2 spec'ies of yews or their allies. Peculiar 
to California are the two species of secjuoia {q v )- the redwood 
{S, semfyemreHs), and the liig tree {S ^iganlca), remnants of an 
earlier age when they wtTe common in other parts of the world. 
The rcdw’ood grows only in a naiiow stri[) on the ('oast Range 
from Southern Oregon (where there are not more than 1000 acres) 
down nearly to the (rolden (kite*, in a halatat ol heavy rains and 
heavy fogs. They ('ov er an area of about 2000 sc] m almost 
unmixed with otlier spcci(*s. (")ne fine grove stands S. of San 
Francisco near Santa Uruz. These noble trees attain very often 
a height of more lhan 300 ft , frequently of 350 and even nu^ie, 
and a butt diameter of more than 1 5 to 20 ft , with cl(*an, straight 
fluted trunks rising 200 ft below the* lowc'st firanches. They grow 
in the densest timber stand known Single acres have yielded 

1.500.000 ft. B M of lumber, and single trees have cut as high as 

100.000 ft. The total stvind in 1900 was estimated bv the United 
States census as 75,000,000,000 ft , and the ordinary stand per 
acre varies from 25,000 to 150,000 ft , aveniging probalily 60,000 
ft The redwoocJ is being rapidly used lor lumber. 'I'liere is 
nowhere any < onsiderable young giow 4 h from seed, although this 
mode of reproduction is not (as often stated) unknown ; the tree 
will reproduce itself more than once from the stump (henc'e its 
name). Jn thirty years a tree has been known to grow to a height 
of 80 ft. and a cliaintTer of 16 in 'Fhe wood contains no pitcli and 
much water, and in a green condition will not burn. To this fact 
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it owes its immunity from the forest fires which wreak frightful 
havoc among the surrounding forests. As the redwood is limited 
to the Coast Range, so the big-tree is limited wholly to the Sierra 
Nevada. Unlike the redwood the big tree occ'urs in scattered 
groves (ten m all) among other spec ies. Its habitat extends 
some 200 m , from latitude 36'^ to 3()”, nowhere descending much 
below an altitude of 5000 ft., nor rising above 8000 ft. The most 
northeily grove and the nearest to San Francisco is the Calaveras 
Grove near vStockton ; the Mariposa (irove, just south of the Yo- 
semite National Park, is a st.ite reserv^ation and easily accessible 
to tourists. The noblest groves are near Visalia, and are held as 
a national park. The average height is about 275 ft., and the 
diameter near the ground 20 It. ; various individuals stand over 
300 ft., and a diameter of 25 ft. is not rare. One tree measures 
35 7 ft. inside the bark 4 ft. above the ground, 10 ft. at 200 ft. 
above the ground, and is 32 s ft. tall. S])etimens have been cut 
down that were estimated to be 1300 and (‘vc'U 2200 years old ; 
many trees standing are presumably 2500 years old. It is the 
opinion of John Muii that the big-tree would normally live c;ooo 
years or more ; that the ('ahforma groves are still in th(‘ir prime ; 
that , contiaiy to general ideas, the big ti ee was never more widely 
distributed than now, at least not within the jiast 8000 or 10,000 
years , that it is not a decaying specaes, but that on the contrary 
“ no tree of all the forest is more endiirmgly established in con- 
cord with climate and soil,” growing like the mountain pine even 
on granite, and in little danger save from tht‘ greed of the lumber- 
man ; but oth(T excellent auth(jrities consider it as hardly hold- 
ing its own, (‘Spec lallv in the north. 'Fhree main wood belts cover 
the flanks of the Siena : the lower or main pine belt, the* silver tii 
belt, and the upper pine belt. 1 he sugai pine, the yedlow or silver 
pine and the Douglas sjiruce (consideral)ly smaller than in Oregon 
and Washington), are rivals in stature and nobility, all attaining 
200 ft or more when full grown ; and the me ense cedar reaches a 
height of 150 ft. In this belt and the following one of firs the big- 
tree also grow s. The white siK er fir (abirs' rourola) and the silver 
or red fir {ah. magnifica)^ standing 200 to 250 ft., make up almost 
wholly the mam forest belt from 5000 to 9000 ft. for some 450 m. 
Above the firs come the tamarack, constituting the bulk of the 
lowa^r Alpine forest ; the hardy long-lived mountain pine ; the 
red cedar or juniper, growing (‘ven on the baldest rocks ; the 
beautiful hemlock spruce ; the still higher white pine, nut pine, 
needle pine ; and finally, at t 0,000 to 12,000 It , the dwarf yime, 
which grows 111 a tangle on the earth over whic'h one walks, and 
may not show for a century’s growth moic' than a fool of height 
or an inch of girth. The Nevada slope of the mountains below 7^00 
ft is coverecl with the nut pine down to tlie sage plains. Its nuts 
are gathcTcd in enormous amounts by the Indians for food , and 
it is estimated that the yearly harvest of thc*se nuts exceeds m 
bulk that of all the cerc'als ol California (John Muir). On the 
Sierra the underbrush is characterized by the yiungent manzanita, 
the ('alifornia buckeye and the c haniiso ; the last two growing 
equally abundantly on the C'oast Range. The chamiso and the 
man/anita, with a variety of shiulfiyy oaks and thorny plants, 
often grow together in a dense and sometimes quite impc'netrabk*. 
undergrowth, forming what is known as “ chaparral ” ; if the 
chamiso occurs alone the thicket is a “ chamisal.” The elm, the 
hickory, the beech, the chestnut, and many others of the most 
characteristic and useful trees of the eastern states were originally 
entirely wanting in California. Oaks are abundant; they are 
esyiecially charac'haistic ol the Great Valley, where they grow in 
magnificent grenes. Up to May tc;o 8 national forest reserves 
amounted to 25,605,700 acres. The redwoods arc almost wholly 
unprotected b\ law,and the big- trees very inadequately protected. 
One of the noblest redwood arcjas (that of Santa Cruz emunty) is 
a state reservation (c'reated m i()oi) Even within reservations 
almost all the merchantable timber is owned by private in- 
dividuals. In addition to native tn'es many others — espedally 
ornamental species— have been successfully introduced from 
various parts of the woild. 

Sod — Sand and loams in great variety, grading from mere 
sand to adobe, make up the soils of the state. The plains of 
the north-east counties are volcanic, and those of the south-east 
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sandy. It is impossible to say with accuracy what part of the 
state may properly be classed as tillable. 'Fhci total farm acreage 
in 1900 was 28,828,951 a(Tes, of whuh 41*5 were impioved ; 
since 1880 the absolute amount of mqwoved kind has remained 
practically constant, despite the extiaoi dinary ])rogress of the 
state in these years. Much land is too rough, too elevated 
or too arid ever to be made agru ulturally available , but iinga- 
tion, and the woik of the state and national agricultural bureaus 
m introducing new plants and promoting scientific farming, 
have ac'compli.shed much that once seemed impossible I'hc 
peculiarities of the climate, especially its division into two 
seasons, make Californian (and Southern Arizona) agriculture 
V(‘ry difierent from that of the rest of the country. During the 
winter no sladtei is necessary for live-stock, nor, during summer, 
lor the grains that are harvested m June and July, and may lui 
for weeks or months in the field. The mild, wet winter is the 
s(‘as()n of planting and giowtli, and so tluoughout the } ear theie 
is a succ'cssion ol crops d'he dangeis of drought m the long di v 
seasons particularly increase the imc'ertainties of agriculture m 
H'gions naturally and. Irrigation w^as introducc'd m Sou them 
Cahlornia before 1780, but its use wms dc'sultory and its spread 
.slow till after 1850. In igoo almost i,soo,ooo acres w'cre irrigated 
—-an incKsise of 46 since 1890. About half of this total was 
in San Joaejum Valley, (’alifornia has the greatest area of 
irrigated land ol any state in the Union, and offeis the most 
comjilete utih/alion of lesources. In the south aitesian wells, 
and m the Gnat Vhdlcy th(‘ rivers of the Sierra slojx', are the 
mam source of water-supply. On neaily all lands irrigated 
.some cToj)s wall grow in onlinary sc'asons without iingation, but 
it is tins that makes possible .selection of crops ; piactically 
indispensable for nil field and cue hard culture in the south, 
save for a fc'w moist c oastal areas, it everywhere increases the 
yield of all crops and is piactised generall)' all over the state. 
Of the acreage devoted to alfalfa m 1899, 76-2 w^as irrigatc‘d ; 
of that devotcsl to sulitropual flints, 71 7^/0. Small fruits, 
orchard fruits, ha\ , garden procluc’ts and grams are decreasingly 
dependent on n ligation , wheat, which was once California’s 
grc‘at staple, is (ior good, but not for l)(‘st rtxsulLs) conqiaratively 
independent of it, - hence its early predominance m C alifornian 
agriculture, due to this siicc'ess on and lands since taken onct 
for more remunerative iingated ciops. 

Agriculture.- I'he sj)reacl of iingation and of intensive cultiva- 
tion, and the* increase of small farms during the last cjuartcT of 
the J9th cc‘nlur}, have made ('ahfornia w'hat it is to-day, Agn- 
cultuie had its beginning in wheat-raising on gieat ranchis, 
fnan 50,000 even to sevci.d hundred thousand ari(‘s in c^xtemt. 
A fc*w of the.scq partic'ulaily in the Great Valley, are still worked, 
but only a few. The average size of farms in 1850 (when tiic 
large Mexican grants were almost the only farms, and tlasc* 
nnliroken) was 4466 acres; in i860 it was .j66*4, and m i(;oo 
only 397*4 acres vStock ranches, tobacco plantations, and hay 
ancl grain farms, average from 800 to 530 acres, and counteract 
the tendency of dairy larms, bc*et jilantations, orc'harcls, vegetable 
gardens and nurseries to lower the .size of the farm unit still 
further. The renting of large holdings prevails to a greater 
extent than in any other state except Texas. From 1880 to 
1900 the number of farms above 500 and bedow 1000 acies 
doubled ; half of the total m 1900 were smaller than 100 acres. 
The most remunerative and most characteristic farming to-day 
IS diversified and intensive and on .small holdings. Thc' essential 
character of Cahfornuris economic life has been determined 
by thc successive predominance of gras.s, gold, gram and fruits. 
Omitting the second it may be truly said that the order of 
agricultural development has beem mainly one of blind experi- 
ment or fortuitous circumstances. Staple products have changed 
with incre.ising knowledge of climatic conditions, of life-zones 
and of the fitness of crops ; first hides and tallow, then wool, 
wheat,' grapes (which m the early eighteen-nineties w ere the 
leading fruit), dtxriduous orchard fruits, and semi-tropical citrus 
flints siKTcssively, Prunes w'ere introduced in 1854, but their 
possibilities were only slightly appreciated for some thirty years. 
Of various other crops much the same is true. Of late years 
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of the gold output was from such mines. Quartz veins are 
very Often as good at a depth of 3000 ft. as at the surface. 
A remarkable feature of recent years (especially since 1900) is 
gold dredging/* Thousands of acres even of orchard, vine- 
yard and farming land have been thus treated in recent years. 
Gold was being produced in 1906 in more than thirty counties. 
The annual output since 1S75 has been about $15,000,000 
to $17,000,000; in 1905, according to the Mines Report, it 
was $18,898,545. Colorado now excels California as a gold 
producer. 

Mineral Products , — California produces more than forty 
mineral substances that are of commercial significance. Gold, 
petroleum, copper, borax and its products, clays, quicksilver 
and silver lead, m order of importance, representing some four- 
fifths of the total. From 1894 to 1902 the aggregate production 
increased from 20-2 to 35*1 million dollars ; in 1905 it was 
$43,406,258. Metallic products represent about three-fourths of 
the total, but the feature of recent years has been the rising im- 
portance of hydrocarbons and gases, and of structural materials, 
and indeed of non-metallic products generally. The production 
of crude petroleum has grown very rapidly since about 1895. 
Oil is found from north to south over some 600 m., but especially 
in Southern California. The high cost of coal, which has always 
been a hindrance to the development of manufactures, makes 
the petroleum deposits of peculiar value. Their consumption 
increased from 4,250,000 to 35,671,000 barrels between 1900 and 
1905, and the value of the product in 1905 was $8,201,846. 
The Kern river field is the most important in the state and one 
of the greatest in the world. Those of Coalinga, Santa Maria 
and Lompoc, and Los Angeles are next in importance. Both 
in 1900 and in 1905 California ranked fifth among the states of 
the United States in the petroleum refining industry. Copper 
has risen in importance in very recent years ; it is mined mainly 
in Shasta county; the value of the state's total product in 1905 
was $2,588,111. Gold mining still centres in the mountainous 
counties north of Tuolumne. This is the region of quartz mining. 
In borax (of which California’s output in 1904 was 45,647 tons) 
and structural materials San Bernardino has a long lead. More 
than nine-tenths of the borax product of the country comes from 
about Death Valley. San Bernardino marbles have a very high 
repute. California was the fourth state of the Union in 1899 in 
the production of granite. It furnishes about two-fifths of the 
quicksilver of the world. This has been mined since 1824 ; the 
output was greatest from 1875 to 1883, when it averaged about 
43,000,000 pounds. The New Almaden mine (opened in 1824) in 
Santa Clara county produced from 1850 to 1896 some 73,000,000 
pounds. The centre of production is north and south of San 
Francisco Bay. Californian coal is almost wholly inferior brown 
lignite, together with a small quantity of bituminous coals of 
poor quality ; the state does not produce a tenth part of the 
coal it consumes. Of growing importance are the gems found 
in California : a few diamonds in Butte county ; rock crystal 
in Calaveras county ; and tourmalines, kunzite, the rare 
pink beryl and bright blue topazes in San Diego county. 
Chrysoprase, mined near Porterville and near Visalia (Tulare 
county), is used partly for gems, but more largely (like the 
vesuvianite found near Exeter, in the same county) for mosaic 
work ; and there are ledges of fine rose quartz in the Coahuila 
mountains of Riverside county and near Lemon Cove, Tulare 
county. 

A vivid realization of the industrial revolution in the state 
is to be gained from the reflection that in 1875 California was 
pre-eminent only for gold and sheep ; that the aggregate mineral 
output thirty years later was more than a third greater than then, 
and that nevertheless the value of farm produce at the opening 
of the 20th century exceeded by more than $100,000,000 the 
value of mineral produce, and exceeded by $50,000,000 the 
most generous estimate of the largest annual gold output in the 
annals of the state. 

Manufactures , — Previous to i860 almost every manufactvired 
article used in the state was imported from the east or from 
Europe. Dairy products, for example, for whose production 


good facilities always existed, were long greatly neglected, and 
not for two decades at least after 1848 was the state independent 
in this respect. The high cost of coal, the speculative attractions 
of mining, and the high wages of labour, handicapped the 
development of manufactures in early years. The first continued 
to be a drag on such industries, until after 1895 the increasing 
use of crude petroleum obviated the difficulty. Several remark- 
able electric power and lighting plants utilize the water power 
of the mountains.^ Geographic isolation has somewhat fostered 
state industries. The value of gross manufactured products 
increased 41-9 % from 1889 to 1899, l^he latter year California 

ranked 12th among the states in the gross value of all manufac- 
tures ($302,874,761) ; the per capita value of manufactured and 
agricultural products being $293, — $89 of the latter, $204 of the 
former. Of the population 61 % were engaged in manufacturing. 
Fourteen industries represented from 41 % to 45 % of the 
employees, wages, capital and product of the aggregate manu- 
facturers of the state. The leading ones in order of importance 
and the value of product in millions of dollars were : the manu- 
facture of railway, foundry, and machine shop products (19*6 
million dollars), lumber and timber industries (18-57), sugar and 
molasses refining (15-91), beef slaughtering (15-72), canning and 
preserving (13-08), flour and grist milling (13-10), the manufacture 
of malt, vinous and distilled liquors (9*26), leather industries 
(7-40), printing and publishing (6-86). In the second, third and 
fifth of these industries the state ranked respectively fifth, 
fourth and first in the Union.^ The canning and preserving of 
fruits and vegetables is in the main an industry of the northern 
and central counties. In 1890 the state board of forestry 
estimated that the redwood forests were in danger of exhaustion 
by 1930. The redwood is a general utility lumber second only 
to the common white pine, and the dram on the woods has been 
continuous since 1850. The wood has a fine, straight and even 
grain ; and though light and soft, is firm and extremely durable, 
lying, it is authoritatively asserted, for centuries in the forest 
without appreciable decay. It takes a beautiful polish. The 
colour varies from cedar colour to mahogany. A small southern 
belt in San Mateo, Santa Clara and Santa Cruz counties is not 
being commercially exploited. The annual lumber cut from 

1898 to 1903 averaged more than 663,348,000 ft. ; of the 

852.638.000 ft. cut in 1903, 465,460,000 were of redwood, and 

264.890.000 of yellow pine ; fir and sugar pines contributing 
another 104,600,000, and spruce and cedar 17,670,000 ft. In 

1899 California ranked 16th among the states in value of product 
($13,764,647, out of a total of $566,852,984). The total cut was 
under J of i % of the estimated stand. In Humboldt county, 
in the redwood belt near Eureka, are probably the most modern 
and remarkable lumber mills of the world. In 1900 it was 
estimated that lumbermen controlled somewhat less tlian a fifth 
of the timber of the state, and the same part of the redwood. 
After 1890 important shipyards were established near San 
Francisco. The most important naval station of the United 

1 Small masses of water made to fall great distances and the use 
of turbines are important features of such plants. One on the 
North Yuba river at Colgate, where there is a 700 ft. fall, serves 
Oakland, San Jose and San Francisco, at high pressure yielding m 
San Francisco (220 m. away) ^ % of its power. Other plants are 
one at Electra (154 m. from San Francisco), and one on the San 
Joaquin, which delivers to Fresno 62 m. distant. 

^ The 1905 census of manufactures deals only with establishments 
under the factory system ; its figures for 1905 and the figures for 

1900 reduced to the same limits are as follows : —total value of pro- 
ducts, 1905, $367,218,494; 1900, $257,385,521, an increase of 
42-7 % ; leading industries, with value of product in millions of 
dollars^ -canning and preserving, first m 1905 with 23-8 millions, 
third in 1900 with 13*4 millions ; slaughtering and meat-packmg, 
second in 1905 with 21*79 millions, first in 1900 with 15*71 millions ; 
flour and grist mill products, third in 1905 with 20*2 millions, fourth 
in 1900 with 13*04 millions ; lumber and timber, fourth in 1905 with 
18*27 millions, second in 1900 with iy* 7 i millions; pnnting and 
publishing, fifth in 1905 with 17-4 millions, sixth in 1900 with 
9*6 millions; foundry and machine shop products, sixth in 1905 
with 15*7 milhons, fifth in 1900 with 12*04 millions; planing mill 
products, seventh in 1905 with 13-9 millions, twelfth in 1900 with 
4*8 milhons; bread and other bakery products, eighth in 1905 with 
10*6 millions, eleventh in 1900 with 4*^7 millions. 
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States on the Pacific coast is at Mare Island at the northern end 
of San Francisco Bay, and the private Union Iron Works, on the 
peninsula near San Francisco, is one of the largest shipyards of 
the country. The best sugar product was in 1905 exceeded only 
by that of Colorado and that of Michigan. In 1905 60*3 % (by 
value) of the wine made in the United States was made in 
California. 

The transportation facilities in California increased rapidly 
after 1870. The building of the Central Pacific and Union 
Pacific lines are among the romances of American railway 
history. They joined tracks near Ogden, Utah, in May 1869. 
The New Orleans line of the Southern Pacific was opened in 
January 1883 ; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6 completed its 
line to San Diego in 1^85, and to San Francisco Bay in 1900. 
The San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with trans-continental 
connexions at the eastern terminus, was chartered in 1901 and 
fully opened in March 1903. Railway mileage increased 137-3 % 
from 1870 to 1880, and 154-6 % from 1880 to 1900. At the 
close of 1906 the total mileage was 6385-46 m., practically all 
of which is either owned or controlled by the two great trans- 
continental systems of the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa F6. From 1869 to 1875 registered mail ex- 
changes were opened with China, Japan, Hawaii and Australia. 
There are now frequent mail connexions from San Francisco with 
Hawaii, Australasia, and eastern Asia, as well as with American 
ports north and south. The commerce of San Francisco amounts 
to some $80,000,000 or $90,000,000 yearly, about equally 
divided between imports and exports, until after 1905 — in 1907 
the imports were valued at $54,207,011, and the exports at 
^^30,378,35 5 (less than any year since 1896). San Diego has a 
very good harbour, and those of San Pedro, Port Los Angeles, 
and Eureka are fairly good and of growing importance. Grains, 
lumber, fish, fruits and fruit products, petroleum, vegetables and 
sugar are the leading items in the commerce of San Francisco. 
Other ports are of very secondary importance. Navigation on 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers was very important in 
early days, but is to-day of relatively slight importance in 
comparison with railway traffic. 

Population . — ^The population of California increased in 
successive decades from 1850 to 1900 respectively by 310-3, 47*3, 
54‘3> 22-4 (This growth did not equal that of 

some states m the Middle West, e.g, Iowa.) The population in 
1900 was 1,485,053, or 9*5 per sq. m, ; in 1910 it wa^ 2,377,549. 
In 1900 there were 116 incorporated towns and cities. Of the 
total population 43*3 ^/o urban, — t.e. resident in cities (ii in 

number) of 8000 or more inhabitants. These 11 cities were : 
San Francisco (pop. 342,782), Los Angeles (102,479), Oakland 
(66,960), Alameda (16,464), Berkeley (13,214), — the last three 
being suburbs of San Francisco, and the last the seat of the state 
university, — Sacramento, the state capital (29,282), San Jos6 
(21,500), San Diego (17,700), Stockton (17,506), Fresno (12,470), 
and Pasadena (9117). Eight other cities had populations of 
more than 5000 — Riverside City (7973), Vallejo (7965), Eureka 
(7327), Santa Rosa (6673), Santa Barbara (6587), San Ber- 
nardino (6156), Santa Cruz (5659), and Pomona (5526). 

Of the entire population in 1900 persons of foreign birth or 
parentage (one or both parents being foreign) constituted 54-2 
and those of native birth were 75-3 %. Of the latter six-tenths 
were born in California. The foreign element included 45,753 
Chinese (a falling off of 25,313 since 1890), and 10,151 Japanese 
(an increase of 9004 in the same decade). Twenty-two foreign 
countries contributed more than 1000 residents each, the 
leading ones being Germany (72,449), China, the United 
Kingdom (80,222), Canada (29,618 ; 27,408 being English 
Canadians), I^ly (22,777), Sweden (14,549), France (12,256), 
Portugal (12,068), Switzerland (10,974), Japan, Denmark, 
and Mexico, in the order named. Persons of negro descent 
numbered 11,045. Almost all the Indians of the state are taxed 
as citizens. In 1890 Roman Catholics constituted more than 
half the total number of church communicants, Methodists a 
fifth as many ; Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists and 
Episcopalians being the other strongest sects. A peculiar 
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feature in the population statistics of California is the pre- 
dominance of males, which in 1900 was 156,009; the Asiatic 
element accounts for a third of this number. Since 1885 the 
eight counties south of the Tehachapi Range, which are known 
collectively and specifically as Southern California, have greatly 
advanced in population. In 1880 their population was 7-3, in 
1890 17-2, and in 1900 20-1% of the total population of the 
state. The initial impulse to this increase was the beginning 
of the fruit epoch ” in these counties, combined with a railway 
“ rate-war ’’ following the completion to the coast in 1885 of the 
Santa F6, and an extraordinary land boom prevailing from 
1886 to 1888. This conjuncture of circumstances, and the 
immigration it induced, were unusual even for American con- 
ditions. The growth of the South, as of the rest of the state, 
has been continuous and steady since this time. 

The Indians were prominent in early Californian history, but 
their progress toward their present insignificance began far back 
in the Spanish period. It proceeded much more rapidly after 
the restraining influence of the missions was removed, leaving 
them free to revert to savagery ; and the downward progress 
of the race was fearfully accelerated during the mining period, 
when they were abused, depraved, and in large numbers killed. 
There have been no Indian wars in California’s annals, but many 
butcheries. The natives have declined exceedingly in number 
since 1830, in 1900 numbering 15,377. They have always been 
mild-tempered, low, and unintelligent, and are to-day a poor 
and miserable race. They are all called “ Digger Indians ” 
indiscriminately, although divided by a multiplicity of tongues. 

Government and Institutions . — In the matter of constitution- 
making California has been conservative, having had only two 
between 1849 and 1905. The first was framed by a convention 
at Monterey in 1849, and ratified by the people and proclaimed 
by the United States military governor in the same year. The 
present constitution, framed by a convention in 1878-1879, came 
into full effect in 1880, and was subsequently amended. It was 
the work of the labour party, passed at a time of high discontent, 
and goes at great length into the details of government, as was 
demanded by the state of public opinion. The qualifications 
required for the suffrage are in no way different from those 
common throughout the Union, except that by a constitutional 
amendment of 1894 it is necessary for a voter to be able to read 
the state constitution and write his name. As compared with 
the earlier constitution it showed many radical advances toward 
popular control, the power of the legislature being everywhere 
curtailed. The power of legislation was taken from it by specific 
inhibition in thirty-one subjects before within its power ; its 
control of the public domain, its powers in taxation, and its use 
of the state credit were carefully safe-guarded. “ Lobbying 
was made a felony; provisions were inserted against lotteries 
and stock-exchange gambling, to tax and control common 
carriers and great corporations, and to regulate telegraph, 
telephone^ storage and wharfage charges. The powers of the 
executive department were also somewhat curtailed. For the 
judiciary, provisions were made for expediting trials and deci- 
sions. Notable was the innovation that agreement by three- 
fourths of a jury should be sufficient in civil cases and that a jury 
might be waived in minor criminal cases, a provision which of 
course was based on experience under the Mexican law. All 
these changes in the organic law reflect bitter experience after 
1850 ; and, read with the history of those years as a commentary, 
few American constitutions are more instructive. The con- 
stitution of 1878 corresponds very closely to the ordinary state 
constitution of to-day. The incorporation of banks issuing 
circulating notes is forbidden. Marriage is not only declared 
a civil contract, but the laws expressly recognize that the mere 
consent of the parties is adequate to constitute a binding 
marriage. The union of whites with persons of African descent 
is forbidden. Felons twice convicted may not be pardoned 
except on the recommendation of a majority of the judges of the 
supreme court. Judges and state executive officers are elected 
for terms longer than is usual in the different states (supreme 
judges 12 years, executive officers 4 years)- These few provisions 
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are mefttioned, not as of particular importance in themselves^ 
but as exceptions of some moment to the usual type of state 
Constitutions (see United States). The Australian ballot was 
introduced in 1891. In local government there are no deviations 
from the usual types that demand notice. In the matter of 
liquoi>laws there is local option, and a considerable proportion 
of the towns and smaller cities, particularly in the south, adopt 
prohibition. In most of the rest high licence is more or less 
strictly enforced. 

The total assessed valuation of property grew from 
$666,399,985 in 1880 to $1,217,648,683 in 1900 and 
$1,879,728,763 in 1907. In 1904, when the U.S. Census Report 
showed California to be the twenty-first state of the Union in 
population but the sixth m wealth, the total estimated true 
value of all property was $4,115,491,106, of which $2,664,472,025 
was the value of real property and improvements thereon. 
The per capita wealth of the state was then reported as $2582.32, 
being exceeded only by the three sparsely settled states of 
Montana, Wyoming and Nevada. In 1898 California had the 
largest savings-bank deposit per depositor ($637.75) of any 
state in the Union ; the per caput deposit was $uo in 1902, and 
about one person in seven was a depositor. The state bonded debt 
m 1907 amounted to three and a half million dollars, of which all 
but $767,529.03 was represented by bonds purchased by the state 
and held for the school and university funds ; for the common 
school fund on the ist of July 1907 there were held bonds for 
$4,890,950, and $800,000 in cash available for investment ; for 
the university fund there were held $751,000 in state bonds, 
and a large amount in other securities. The total bonded county 
indebtedness was $4,879,600 in 1906 (not including that of San 
Francisco, a consolidated city and county, which was $4,568,600). 
A homestead, entered upon record and limited to a value of 
$5000 if held by the head of a family and to a value of $1000 
if held by one not the head of a family, is exempt from liability for 
debts, except for a mortgage ; alien before it was claimed as a home- 
stead is a lien afterward for improvements. A homestead held by 
a married man cannot be mortgaged without consent of his wife. 

Under an act improved on the 25th of March 1903 a state 
board of chanties and corrections, — consisting of six members, 
not more than three being of the same political party, appointed 
by the governor, with the advice and consent of the senate, 
and holding office for twelve years, two retiring at the end of each 
quadrennium, — investigates, examines, and makes reports 
upon the charitable, correctional and penal institutions of the 
state, excepting the Veterans’ Home at Yountville, Napa 
county, and the Woman’s Relief Corps Home at Evergreen, 
Santa Clara county. There are state prisons with convicts 
working under the public account system, at San Quentin, 
Maria county, and Folsom, Sacramento county. The Preston 
(Sonoma county) School ol Industry, for older boys, and the 
Whittier (Las Angeles county) State School, for girls and for 
boys tinder sixteen, are tlie state reformatories, each having 
good industrial and manual training departments. There are 
state hospitals for the insane at Agnew, Santa Clara county ; 
at Stockton, San Joaquin county ; at Napa, Napa county ; at 
Patton, San Bernardino county ; and, with a colony of tuber- 
cular patients, at Ukiah, Mendocino county. In 1906 the ratio of 
msane confined to institutions, to the total population, was 
I to every 270. Also under state control are the home for care 
and training of feeble-minded children, at Eldridge, Sonoma 
county ; the institution for the deaf and the blind at Berkeley, 
and the home of mechanical trades for the adult blind at Oakland. 
A Juvenile Court Law was enacted in 1903 and modified in 1905. , 
The educational system of California is one of the best in tlie 
country. The state board of education is composed of the 
governor of the state, who is its president; the superintendent of 
public instruction, who is its secretary ; the presidents of the 
five normal schools and of the University of California, and the 
professor of pedagogy in the university. Sessions are long in 
primary schools, and attendance was made compulsory m 1874 
(and must not be less than two-thirds of all school days). The 
state controlled the actual preparation and sale of text^books 


for the common schools from 1885 to 1903, when the Perry 
amendment to the constitution (ratified by popular vote in 1884) 
was declared to mean that such text-books must be manufactured 
within the state, but that the texts need not be prepared in 
California. The experiment of state-prepared text-books was 
expensive, and its effect was bad on the public school system, 
as such text-books were almost without exception poorly written 
and poorly printed. After 1903 copyrights were leased by the 
state. Secondary schools are closely affliated with, and closely 
inspected by, the state university. All schools are generously 
supported, salaries are unusually good, and pension funds in all 
cities are authorized by state laws. The value of school 
property in 1900 was $19,135,722, and the expenditure for 
the public schools $6,195,000 ; in 1996 the value of scliool 
property was $29,013,150, and the expenditure for public 
schools $10,815,857. The average school attendance for all 
minors of school age (5-20 years) was 59*9% ; of those native-born 
61 »5, of those foreign-born 34*6 ; of coloured children, including 
Asiatics and Indians, 35*8, and of white, 60*8 %. In igoo, 6*2 % 
of the males of voting age, and 2*4 % of the native-born males of 
voting age, were illiterate (could not write). Some 3 % of the 
I total population could not speak English ; Chinese and Japanese 
I constituting almost half of the number, foreign-bom whites 
somewhat less, and Indians and native-born whites of foreign 
parentage together less than a tenth of the total. Of the higher 
educational institutions of the state the most important are the 
state university at Berkeley and Leland Stanford Jr. University 
at Palo Alto. The former is supported with very great liberality 
by the state ; and the latter, the endowment of which is private 
(the state, however, exempting it from taxation), is one of the 
richest educational institutions of America. In igo6 there were 
also five state normal schools (at Chicx), Los Angeles, San Diego, 
San Francisco, and San Jos6), and a considerable number of 
denominational colleges. There is also a state polytechnic 
school at San Luis Obispo (1903). 

History , — The name “ California ” was taken from Ordonez de 
Montalvo’s romance of chivalry Las Sergas de Esplandtan 
(Madrid, 1510), in which is told of black Amazons ruling an island 
of this name “ to the right of the Indies, very near the quarter 
of the terrestrial paradise.” The name was given to the unknown 
north-west before 1 540. 1 1 docs not show tliat the namers were 
prophets or wise judges, for the Spaniards really knew California 
not at all for more than two centuries, and then only as a genial 
but rather barren land ; but it shows that the conquistador es 
mixed poetry with business and illustrates the glamour thrown 
about the “ Northern Mystery.” Necessarily the name had for 
a long time no definite geographical meaning. The lower 
Colorado river was discovered in 1540, but the explorers did not 
penetrate California; in 1542-1543 Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo 
explored at least the southern coast ; in 1579 Sir Francis Drake 
repaired his ships in some (Jalifornian port (almost certainly not 
San Francisco Bay), and named the land New Albion ; two 
Philipjsiine ships visited the coast in 1584 and 1595, and in 1602 
and 1603 Sebastian Vizcaino disaivered the sites of San Diego 
and Monterey. There was apparently no increase of knowledge 
thereafter for 150 years. Most of this time California was 
generally supposed to be an island or a group of islands. Jesuit 
missionaries entered Lower California as early as 1697, maintain- 
ing themselves there until Charles 111 ,’s expulsion in 1767 of all 
Jesuits from his dominions ; but not until Russian explorations 
m Alaska from 1745-1765 did the Spanish government show 
interest m Upper California. Because of these explorations, and 
also the long-felt need of a refitting point on the California coast 
for the galleons from Manila, San Diego was occupied in 1769 
and Monterey in 1770 as a result of urgent orders from ChaTle.s 
III. San Francisco Bay was discovered in the former year. Mean- 
while tlie Jesuit property in the Peninsula had been turned over 
to Franciscan monks, but in 1772 the Dominicans took over the 
missions, and the Franciscans not unwillingly withdrew to Upper 
California, where they were to thrive remarkably for some fifty 
years. 

This is the mission period — or from an economic standpoint, 
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the pastoral period — of Californian history. In all, twenty-rone 
missions were established between 1769 and 1823. The 
leader in this movement was a really remarkable man, 
mlMMiam, Miguel Jos6 Serra (known as Junipero Serra, 1713- 
1784), a friar of very great ability, purest piety, and 
tireless zeal. He pos.se5sed great influence in Mexico and Madrid. 

The theory of the mission system,” says H. H. Bancroft, “ was 
to make the savages work out their own salvation and that of 
the priests also.” The last phrase^ scarcely does justice to the 
truly humane and devout intentions of the missionaries ; but in 
truth the mission system was a complete failure save m the 
accumulation of material wealth. Economically the missions 
were the blood and life of the province. At them the neophytes 
worked up wool, tanned hides, prepared tallow, cultivated hemp 
and wheat, raised a few oranges, made soap, some iron and 
leather articles, mission furniture, and a very little wine and olive 
oil. Such as it was, tliis was about the only manufacturing or 
handicraft in California. Besides, the hides and tallow yielded 
by the great herds of cattle at the missions were the support of 
foreign trade and did much toward paying the expenses of the 
government. The Franciscans had no sympathy for profane 
knowledge, even among the Mexicans, — sometimes publicly 
burning quantities of books of a scientific or miscellaneous 
nature ; and the reading of F6nclon’s Telemaqtie brought ex- 
communications on a layman. As for the intellectual develop- 
ment of the neophytes the mission system accomplished nothing ; 
save the care of their souls they received no instruction, they 
were virtually slaves, and were trained into a fatal dependence, 
so that once coercion was removed they relapsed at onct into 
barbarism. It cannot be said, however, that Anglo-Americans 
have done much better for them. 

The political upheavals in Spain and Mexico following 1808 
made little stir in this far-off province. Joseph was never 
recognized, and allegiance was sworn to Ferdinand (1809). 
When revolution broke out in Mexico (181 j), California remained 
loyal, suffering much by the ce^ssation of supplies from Mexico, 
the resulting deficits falling as an added burden upon the missions. 
The occupation of Monterey for a few hours by a Buenos Aires 
privateer (1818) was the only incident of actual war that Cali- 
fornia saw in all these years ; and it, in truth, was a ridiculous 
episode, fit introduction to tlie bloodless play-wars, soon to be 
inaugurated in Califorman politics. In 1820 the Spanish con- 
stitution was duly sworn to m California, and m 1822 allegiance 
was given to Mexico. Under the Mexican Federal constitution 
of 1824 Upper California, first alone (it was made a distinct 
province m 1804) and then with Lower California, received 
representation in the Mexican congress. 

The following years before American occupation may be divided 
into two periods of quite distinct interest. From about 1840 to 
1848 foreign relations are the centre of interest. From 1824 to 
1840 there is a complicated and not uninteresting movement of 
local politics and a preparation for the future, — the missions fall, 
republicanism grows, the sentiment of local patriotism becomes a 
political force, there is a succession of sectional controversies and 
personal struggles among provincial chiefs, an increase of foreign 
commerce, of foreign immigration and of foreign influence. 

'riie Franciscans were mostly Spaniards in blood and in 
sympathies. They viewed with displeasure and foreboding the 
fall of Iturbide’s empire and the creation of the republic. They 
were not treasonable, but talked much, refusing allegiance to 
the new government ; and as they controlled the resources of 
the colony and the good will of the Indians, they felt their 
strength against the local authority ; besides, they were its 
constant benefactors. But secularization was in harmony with 
the growtli of republican ideas. There was talk in California of 
the rights of man and neophytes, and of the sins of friars. The 
missioiis were never intended to be permanent. The mission- 
aries were only the field workers sent out to convert and civilize 
the Indians, who were to be turned over then to the regular 
clergy, the monks pushing further onward into new fields. This 
was the well-established j^licy of Spain. In 1813 the Spanish 
Cortes ordered the secularization of all missions in America that 
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were ten years old, but this decree was not published in California 
until 1821. After that secularization was the burning question 
in Californian politics. In 1826 a beginning toward it was made 
in partially emancipatii^ the neophytes, but active and thorough 
secularization of the missions did not begin until 1834 ; by 1835 
It was consummated at sixteen missions out of twenty-one, and 
by 1840 at all. At some of the missions the monks acted later 
as temporary curates for the civil authorities, until in 1845-1846 
all the missions were sold by the government. Unfortunately 
the manner of carrying it out discredited a policy neither unjust 
nor bad in itself, increasing its importance m the }X)litical 
struggles of the time. The friars were m no way mistreated : 
Californians did not share Mexican resentments against Spaniards, 
and the national laws directed against these were m the main 
quietly ignored in the province. In 1831 the mission question 
led to a rising against the reactionary clerical rule of Governor 
Manuel Victoria. He was driven out of tlie province. 

This was the first of the opi^ra bouffe wars. The causes 
underlying tliem were serious enough. In the first place, there 
was a growing dissatisfaction with Mexican rule, which accom- 
plished nothing tangible for good in California, — although its 
plans were as excellent as could be asked had there only been 
peace and means to realize them ; however, it made the mistake 
of sending convicts as soldiers. Californians were enthusiastic 
republicans, but found the benefits of republicanism slow in 
coming. The resentment of the Franciscans, the presence of 
these and other reactionaries and of Spaniards, the attitude of 
foreign residents, and the ambitions of leading Californian 
famili(‘s united to foment and propagate discontent. The 
feeling against Mexicans — those ‘‘dc la otra banda” as they 
were significantly termed — invaded political and even socid 
life. In the second place, there w'as growing jealousy between 
northern towns and southern towns, northern families and 
southern families. These entered into disputes over the location 
of the capital and the custom-house, in the Franciscan question 
also (liecause the friars came some from a northern and some 
from a southern college), and in the question of the distribution 
of commands in the army and offices in the civil government 
Then there was the mission question ; this became acuter about 
1833 when the friars began to destroy, or sell and realize on, the 
mission property. The next decide was one of plunder and ruin 
m mission hlsto^}^ Finally there was a real growth of republic- 
anism, and some rulers — notably Victoria— were wholly out of 
sympathy with anything but personal, military rule* From all 
these causes sprang much unrest and considerable agitation. 

In 1828-1829 there was a revolution of unpaid soldiers aided 
by natives, against alleged but not serious abuses, that really 
aimed at the establishment of an independent native government. 
In 1831 Governor Victona was deposed ; m 1835 Governor 
Mariano Chico was frightened out of the province; in 1836 
Governor Nicolas Gutierrez and in 1844-1845 Governor Manuel 
Micheltorena were driven out of office. The leading natives 
headed thts last rising. There was talk of independence, 
but sectional and personal jealousies could not be over- 
come. In all these wars there was not enough blood shed to 
discolour a sword. The rising of 1836 against Gutierrez seems 
to-day most interesting, for it was in part a protest against the 
growth of federalism in Mexico. California was even deferred 
to as (declared to be seems much too strong a statement) an 
Estado Libre y Soberano ; and from 1836 to 1838, when the 
revolutionary governor, Juan B. Alvarado, was recognized by 
the Mexican government, which had again inclined to federalism 
and, besides, did not take the matter very seriously, the local 
government rested simply on local sentiment. The satisfaction 
of this ended all difficulties. 

By this time foreign influence was showing itself of importance. 
Foreign commerce, which of course was contraband, being 
contrary to all Spanish laws, was active by the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. It was greatly stimulated 
during the Spanish-Anierican revolutions (the Lima 
and Panama trade dating from about 181 3)> for, as the 
Californian authorities practically ignored the law, smuggling 
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was unnecessary ; this was, indeed, much greater after 1822 
under the high duties (in 1836-1840 generally about 100 %) of 
the Mexican tariffs. In the early ’forties some three-fourths of 
the imports, even at Monterey itself, are said to have paid no 
duties, being landed bv agreement with the officials. Wholesale 
and retail trade flourished all along the coast in defiance of pro- 
hibitory laws. American trade was by far most important. The 
Boston traders — whose direct trade began in 1882, but the in- 
direct ventures long before that — were men of decided influence 
in California. The trade supplied almost all the clothing, 
merchandise and manufactures used in the province ; hides and 
furs were given in exchange. If foreign trade was not to be 
received, still less were foreign travellers, under the Spanish laws. 
However, the Russians came in 1805, and in 1812 founded on 
Bodega Bay a post they held till 1841, whence they traded and 
hunted (even in San Francisco Bay) for furs. From the day of 
the earliest foreign commerce sailors and traders of divers 
nationalities began to settle in the province. In 1826 American 
hunters first crossed to the coast ; in 1830 the Hudson’s Bay 
Company began operations in northern California. By this time 
the foreign element was considerable in number, and it doubled 
m the next six years, although the true overland immigration from 
the United States began only about 1840. As a class foreigners 
were respected, and they were influential beyond proportion to 
^ their numbers. They controlled commerce, and were more 
energetic, generally, than were the natives ; many were natural- 
ized, held generous grants of land, and had married into Cali- 
fornian families, not excluding the most select and influential. 
Most prominent of Americans in the interior was John A. Sutter 
(1803-1880), who held a grant of eleven square leagues around 
the present site of Sacramento, whereon he built a fort. His 
position as a Mexican official, and the location of his fortified 
post on the border, commanding the interior country and lying 
on the route of the overland immigrants, made him of great im- 
portance in the years preceding and immediately following 
American occupation ; although he was a man of slight abilities 
and wasted his great opportunities. Other settlers in the 
coast towns were also of high standing and importance. In 
short, Americans were hospitably received and very well treated 
by the government and the people ; despite some formalities 
and ostensible surveillance there was no oppression whatever. 
There was, however, some jealousy of the ease with which 
Americans secured land grants, and an entirely just dislike of 
“ bad ” Americans. The sources from which all the immigrants 
were recruited made inevitable an element of lawlessness and 
truculence. The Americans happened to predominate. Along 
with a full share of border individuality and restlessness they 
had the usual boisterous boastfulness and a racial contempt, 
which was arrogantly proclaimed, for Mexicans, — often too for 
Mexican legal formalities. The early comers were a conservative 
Americma politics, but many of the later comers wanted 

mttdBuro- to make California a second Texas. As early as 1805 
ppamia- (at the time of James Monroe’s negotiations for 
trigucB. Florida), there are traces of Spain’s fear of American 

ambitions even in this far-away province. It was a fear she felt 
for all her American possessions. Spain’s fears passed on to 
Mexico, the Russians being feared only less than Americans. An 
offer was made by President Jackson in 1835 to buy the northern 
part of California, including San Francisco Bay, but was refused. 
In 1836 and 1844 Americans were prominent in the incidents of 
revolution ; divided in opinion in both years they were neutral 
in the actual “ hostilities ” of the latter, but some gave active 
support to the governor in 1836. From 1836 on, foreign inter- 
ference was much talked about. Americans supposed that 
Great Britain wished to exchange Mexican bonds for California ; 
France also was thought to be watching for an opening for 
gratifying supposed ambitions ; and all parties saw that even 
without overt act by th^United States the progress of American 
settlement seemed likely to gain them the province, whose 
connexion with Mexico had long been a notoriously loose one. A 
considerable literature written by travellers of all the countries 
named had before this discussed all interests. In 1840 for too 


active interest in politics some Americans and Englishmen were 
temporarily expelled. 

In 1842 Commodore T. A. C. Jones (1789-1858) of the United 
States navy, believing that war had broken out between his 
country and Mexico and that a British force was about to seize 
California, raised the American flag over Monterey (October 21st), 
but finding that he had acted on misinformation he lowered the 
flag next day with due ceremony and warm apology. In Cali- 
fornia this incident served gnly to open up agreeable personal 
relations and social courtesies, but it did not tend to clarify the 
diplomatic atmosphere. It showed the ease of seizing the 
country, the indifference of the natives, and the resolution of the 
United States government. Mexico sought to prevent American 
immigration, but the local authorities would not enforce such 
orders, however positive. Between 1843 and 1845, Great 
Britain, the United States, and France opened consulates. By 
1845 there was certainly an agreement in opinion among all 
American residents (then not 700 in number) as regards the future 
of the country. The policy of France and Great Britain in these 
years is unknown. That of the United States is fully known. 
In 1845 American consul at Monterey, Thomas 0 . Larkin 
(1802-1858), was instructed to work for the secession of California 
from Mexico, without overt aid from the United States, but with 
their good-will and sympathy. He very soon gained from leading 
officers assurances of such a movement before 1848. At the same 
time American naval officers were instructed to occupy the ports 
in case of war with Mexico, but first and last to work for the 
good-will of the natives, in 1845 Captain J. C. Fremont, — 
whose doings in California in the next two years were to be the 
main assets in a life-long reputation and an unsuccessful presi- 
dential campaign,— while engaged in a government surveying 
expedition, aroused the apprehensions of the Californian 
authorities by suspicious and very possibly intentionally 
provocative movements, and there was a show of military force 
by both parties. Fremont had information beyond that of 
ordinary men that made him believe early hostilities between the 
United States and Mexico to be inevitable ; he was also officially 
informed of Larkin’s secret task and in no way authorized to 
hamper it. Resentment, however, incitetl him to personal 
revenge on the Californian government, and an ambition that 
clearly saw the gravity of the crisis prompted him to improve it 
unscrupulously for his own advancement, leaving his 
government to support or disavow him according as 
war should come or not. In violation therefore of 
international amities, and practically in disobedience of orders, 
he broke the peace, caused a band of Mexican cavalry mounts 
to be seized, and prompted some American settlers to occupy 
Sonoma (14th June 1846). This episode is known as the “ Bear 
Fl^ War,” inasmuch as there was short-lived talk of making 
California an independent state, and a flag with a bear as an 
emblem (California is still popularly known as the Bear Hag 
State) flew for a few days at Sonoma. It was a very small, very 
disingenuous, inevitably an anomalous, and in the vanity of 
proclamations and other concomitant incidents rather a ridiculous 
affair; and fortunately for the dignity of history — ^and for 
Fremont — it was quickly merged in a larger question, when 
Commodore John Drake Sloat (1780-1867) on the 7th of July 
raised the flag of the United States over Monterey, proclaiming 
California a part of the United States. The opening hostilities 
of the Mexican War had occurred on the Rio Grande. The 
excuses and explanations later given by Fremont — military 
preparations by the Californian authorities, the imminence of their 
attack, ripening British schemes for the seizure of the province, 
etc. — made up the stock account of historians until the whole 
truth came out in 1886 (in Royce’s California), Californians had 
been very friendly to Americans, but Larkin’s intimates thought 
they had been tricked, and the people resented the stealthy and 
unprovoked breaking of peace, and unfortunately the Americans 
did not know how to treat them except inconsiderately and 
somewhat contemptuously. The result was a feeble rising in the 
south. The country was fully pacified by January 1847. The 
aftermath of Fremont’s filibustering acts, followed as they were 
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by wholly needless hostilities and by some injustice then and 
later in the attitude of Americans toward the natives, was a 
growing misunderstanding, and estrangement regrettable in 
Californian history. Thus there was an end to the “ lotos-land 
society” of California. Another society, less hospitable, less 
happy, less contented, but also less mild, better tempered for 
building states, and more progressive,” took the place of 
the old. 

By the treaty of Guadelupe Hidalgo in 1848 Mexico ceded 
California to the United States. It was just at this time that 
CaUiortUm 8 ^ 1 ^ was discovered, and the new territory took on 
ceded to great national importance. The discussion as to what 
the United should be done with it began in Congress in 1846, 
States. immediately involving the question of slavery. A 
furious conflict developed, so that nothing was accomplished in 
two successive sessions ; even at the end of a third, in March 
1849, only progress made toward creating a government for 
the territory was that the national revenue laws had been 
extended over it and San Francisco had been made a port of 
entry. Meanwhile conditions grew intolerable for the inhabit- 
ants. Before the end of the war Mexican laws not incompatible 
with United States laws were by international law supposed to 
be in force ; but nobody knew what they were, and the uncer- 
tainties of vague and variable alcalde jurisdictions were increased 
when Americans began to be alcaldes and grafted English 
common-law principles, like the jury, on Californian practices. 
Never was a population more in need of clear laws than the 
motley Californian people of 1848-1849, yet they had none when, 
with peace, military rule and Mexican law technically ended. 
There was a curious extra-legal fusion of laws, a half-breed legal 
system, and no definite basis for either law or government. Even 
the acts and theories of the ofiicials were very inconsistent. 
Early in 1849 temporary local governments were set up in 
various towns, and in September a convention framed a free- 
state constitution and applied for admission to the Union. On 
the 7th of September 1850 a bill finally passed Congress admit- 
ting California as a free state. This was one of the bargains in 
the “ Compromise Measures of 1850 ” that were intended to 
dispose of the question of slavery in the Territories. Meanwhile 
the gold discoveries culminated and surpassed “ three centuries 
of wild talk about gold in California.” For three months there 
was little excitement, then a wild rush. Settlements were 
completely deserted ; homes, farms and stores abandoned. 
Ships deserted by their sailors crowded the bay at San Francisco 
— there were 500 of them in July 1850 ; soldiers deserted whole- 
sale, churches were emptied, town councils ceased to sit, 
merchants, clerks, lawyers and judges and criminals, everybody, 
flocked to the foothills. Soon, from Hawaii, Oregon and Sonora, 
from the Eastern states, the South Seas, Australia, South America 
jA China came an extraordinary flow of the hopeful 
for gold. adventurous. In the winter of ’48 the rush began 

from the states to Panama, and in the spring across 
the plains. It is estimated that 80,000 men reached the coast 
in 1849, about half of them coming overland ; three-fourths 
were Americans. Rapid settlement, excessive prices, reckless 
waste of money, and wild commercial ventures that glutted San 
Francisco with all objects usable and unusable made the following 
years astounding from an economic point of view ; but not less 
bizarre was the social development, nor less extraordinary the 
problems of state-building in a society “ morally and socially 
tried as no other American community ever has been tried ” 
(Royce). There was of course no home life in early California. 
In 1850 women numbered 8 % of the population, but only 2 % 
m the mining counties. The miners were an energetic, covetous, 
wandering, abnormally excitable body of men. Occasionally a 
kind of frenzy even would seem to seize on them, and lured by 
the hope of new deposits of unheard-of richness thousands 
would flock on unfounded rumours to new and perhaps distant 
localities, where many might perish from disease and starvation, 
the rest returning in poverty and rags. Such were the Kern 
River fever of 1855 and the greater “Fraser River rush” of 
1858, the latter, which took perhaps 20,000 men out of the state. 


causing a terrible amount of suffering. Many interior towns 
lost half their population and sonae virtually all their papulation 
as a result of this emigration ; and it precipitated a real estate 
crash in San Francisco that threatened temporary rum Mining 
times in California brought out some of the most ignoble and 
some of the best traits of American character. Professor J osiah 
Royce has pictured the social-moral process by which society 
finally impressed its “ claims on wayward lind blind individuals ” 
who “ sought wealth and not a social order,” and so long as 
possible shirked all social obligations. Through varied instru- 
ments — lynch law, popular courts, vigilance committees — order 
was, however, enforc'ed, better as times went on, until there was 
a stable condition of things. In the economic life and social 
character of ('alifornia to-day the legacies of 1848 are plain. 

The slavery question was not settled for California in 1850. 
Until the Civil War the division between the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties, whose organization in California preceded state- 
hood, was essentially based on slaver)^ The struggle fused with 
the personal contests of two men, rivals for the United States 
Senate, William McKendree Gwm (1805-1885, United States 
senator, 1850-1861), the leader of the pro -slavery party, and 
David Colbreth Broderick (1819-1859), formerly a leader of 
Tammany in New York, and after 1857 a member from California 
of the United States Senate, the champion of free labour, who 
declared in i860 for the policy of the Rcpulihcan party. 
Broderick’s undoing was resolved upon by the slavery party, 
and he was killed in a duel. The Gwin party hoped to divide 
California into two states and hand the southern over to slavery ; 
on the eve of the Civil War it considered the scheme of a Pacific 
coast republic. The decade 1850-1860 was also marked by the 
activity of filibusters against Sonora and Central America. Two 
of these — one a French adventurer, Gaston Raoux, comte de 
Raousset-Boulhon (1817-1854), and William Walker, had very 
picturesque careers. The state was thoroughly loyal when war 
came. The later ’fifties are characterized H. H. Bancroft as 
a period of “ moral, political and financial night.” National 
politics were put first, to the complete ignoring of excessive 
taxation, financial extravagance, ignorant legislation and 
corruption in California. The public was exploited for many 
years with impunity for the benefit of private interests. One 
legacy that ought to be briefly noted here is that of 
disputed land grants. Under the Mexican regime such 
grants were generous and common, and the complicated gnats. 
formalities theoretically essential to their validity 
were very often, if not usually, only in part attended to. Titles 
thus gained would never have been questioned under continued 
Mexican government, but Americans were unaccustomed to such 
riches in land and to such laxity. From the very first hundreds 
“ squatted ” on large claims, contesting the title. Instead of 
confirming all claims existing when the country passed to the 
United States, and so ensuring an immediate settlement of the 
matter, which was really the most important thing for the peace 
and purse of the community, the United States government 
undertook through a land commission and courts to sift the 
valid from the fraudulent. Claims of enormous aggregate value 
were thus considered and a large part of those dating from the 
last years of Mexican dominion (many probably artfully con- 
cocted and fraudulently antedated after the commission was at 
work) were finally rejected. I'his litigation filled the state and 
federal courts for many years. The high value of realty in 
San Francisco naturally offered extraordinary inducements to 
fraud, and the largest part of the city was for years involved in 
fraudulent claims, and its peace broken by “ squatter ^’-troubles. 
Twenty or thirty years of the state’s life were disturbed by these 
controversies. Land monopoly is an evil of large proportions 
in California to-day, but it is due to the laxness of the United 
States government in enabling speculators to accumulate holdings 
and not to the original extent of Mexican grants. 

In state gubernatorial elections after the Civil War the 
Democrats won in 1867, 1875, 1882, 1886, 1894 ; the Republicans 
in 1871, 1879, 1890, ^898, 1902. The leading features of i)olltical 
life and of legislation after 1876 were a strong labour agitation, 
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the struggle for the exclusion of the Chinese, for the control of 
hydraulic mining, irrigation, and the advancement by state-aid 
of the fruit interests ; the last three of which have already been 
referred to above. Labour conditions were peculiar in the 
period following 1870 Mining, war times and the building of 
the Central Pacific had up to then inflated prices and prosperity. 
Then there came a slump ; probably the truth was rather that 
money was beromtng less unnaturally abundant than that there 
was any over-supply of labour. The turning off of some 15,000 
Chinese (principally in 1869-1870) from the Central Pacific lines 
who flocked to San Francisco, augmented the discontent of 
incompetents, of disappointed late immigrants, and the reaction 
from flush times. Labour unions became strong and demon- 
strative. In 1877-1878 Denis Kearney (1847-1907), an Irish 
drayman and demagogue of considerable force and daring, 
headed the discontented. This is called the “ sand-lots agita- 
tion from the favourite meeting-place (in San Francisco) of 
the agitators. 

The outcome of these years was the Constitution of 1879, 
already described, and the exclusion of Chinese by national law. 
In 1879 California voted against further immigration of Chinese 
by 154,638 to 883. Congress re-enacted exclusion legislation in 
1902. All authorities agree that the Chinese in early years were 
often abused in the mining country and their rights most un- 
justly neglected by the law and its officers. Men among the 
most respected in California (Joaquin Miller, H. H. Bancroft 
and others) have said most in praise and defence of the Chinaman. 
From railroad making to cooking he has proved his abilities 
and trustworthiness. He is found to-day in the mines and 
fisheries, in various lines of manufacture, in small farmmg, and 
in all branches of domestic service. The question of the economic 
development of the state, and of trade to the Orient, the views 
of the mercenary labour-contractor and of the philanthropist, 
the factor of “ upper-race ” repugnance, the “ economic-leech ” 
argument, the “ rat-rice-filth-and-opium argument, have all 
entered into the problem. Certain it is that though the unpre- 
judiced must admit that exclusion has not been at all an unmixed 
blessing, yet tlie consensus of opimon is that a large jiopulation, 
non-citizen and non-assimilable, sending— -it is said — most of 
their earnings to China, living in the main meanly at best, and 
practically without wives, children or homes, is socially and 
economically a menace outweighing the undoubted convenience 
of cheaper (and fiequently more trustworthy) menial labour 
than the other population affords. The exclusion had much to 
do with making the huge single crop ranches unprofitable and in 
leading to their replacement by small farms and varied crops. 
Many of the Chinese now in the state are wealthy. Race feeling 
against them has become much less marked. 

One outcome of early mission history, the “ Pious Fund of 
the Califormas,’’ claimed m 1902 the attention of the Hague 
Tribunal. (See Arbitration, International, Hague cases 
section.) In 1906-1907 there was throughout the state a re- 
markable anti- Japanese agitation, centring in San Francisco 
and affecting international relations and national politics. 


Governors of California (State) ^ 
I. Sl'ANlbH 


Gasper de Portold 
Filipe de Bam 
Felipe de Neve 
tVd 10 Pages 
Jos6 Antonio Romeu 
♦Jos6 Joaquin de Arillaga 
Diego de llonca 
♦Jose Joaquin de Anllaga 

} os6 Jciaq^uin de Arillaga 
ose Diano Argnello 
Pablo Vicente de Sola . 


served T767-T770 
„ 1771-1774 

M 1774-1782 
,, 1782 1791 

T791-1792 
,, 1792-1794 

„ 1794-1800 

„ I 800^1804 

.. 1804-1814 

,, 1814-1815 

1815-1822 


^ As months and even years often elapsed between the date when 
early governors were aff|>ointed and the beginning of their actual 
service, the date of commission is disregarded, and the date of 
service given. JiJomotimcss this is to be regarded as beginning at 
M(>nterey, sometimes elsewhere in California, sometimes at Loreto 
in Lower California All the Spanish and Mexican governors were 
appointed by the national government, except in the case of the 


Pablo Vicente de Sola . 

II. Mexican 

. served 1822 

♦Luis Antomo Arguello 

. . • 

. ,, 1822-1825 

J Obik Marid Echean^llii . 

. . . 

1825-1831 

Manuel Victoria 


1831 

Jos6 Maria Echeandia * 


1831-1832 

Pio Pico . 


* M 18^2 

lose Figueroa 

. . . 

1832-1835 

♦Jose Castro . 

. 

1835-1836 

♦Nicolas Gutierrez . 


1836 

Mariano Chico 


183(1 

Nicolas Gutierrez 

. • . 

,, 1836 

Juan Bautista Alvaiado ^ 


. ,, i83()-i842 

Carlos Antonio Carrillo ^ 


1837-1838 

Manuel Michcltorena 


1842-1845 

Pio Pico 

• 

1845-1846 

John D Sloat . 

III. American 
(a) AJilUaty 

. appointed 1846 

Richard F Stockton 


1846-1847 

Stephen W. Kearney 


1847 

R. B. Mason 

, 

1847-1849 

Bennett Riley 

. 

1849 

Peter U Burnett . 

(b) State. 

1849 1851 

Democrat 

♦John H. McDougall 

1851-1852 

,, 

J oJiii Bigler 

1852-1856 

,, 

John M J oil n son . 

1850 -1858 

Know Nothing 

John B Weller 

T 8 58 1 860 

Lecompton Democrat 

Milton S. Latham 

i860 (6 days) 

♦Jolm G. Downey . 

i8()o-i862 

,, ,, 

Leland Stanlorcl . 

1862 -1863 

Republican 

Fiedcnck G. T.aw 

1863 j8(*>7 

Henry H Haight . 

1867 1871 

Democrat 

Newton Bootli 

1871-1875 

Republican 

♦Romualdo Pacheco 

3^75 


William Irwm 

1875-1880 

Democrat 

George G Perkins 

1880-1883 

Republican 

George C Stoneinan 

188^-1887 

Democrat 

Washington FLirtlett 

1887 

,, 

♦Robert W. WatcTinan . 

1887-1891 

Rt‘pubhcan 

Heniy H. Maikhain 

1891-1895 

James H. Budd 

1895-1899 

Democrat 

llcnry T Gage 

1 899- T 903 

^Republican 

G(«orge C. Pardee 

1903-1907 

James N (rillett . 

1907 



The mark ♦ before the name of one of the Spanish governors 
indicates that he acted only ad tntertm, and, in the case of governors 
since 1849, that the officer named was elected as lieutenant-governor 
and succeeded to tlie office of governor. 

Biuliography —For list of works on California, sec University 
of California Library Bulletin, No 9, 1887, ‘'List of Printed Maps 
of California ” ; catalogue of state official publications by State 
Library (Sacramento, 1894). The following may be cited here on 
diffexent aspects . — 

Topo(.raphy. - J Muir, Mountains of California (New Yoik, 
1894) , H. Ganncl, “ Dictionary of Elevations ” (iSijS), and "^Rivcr 
Profiles," publications of United States (jcolofrical Survey ; G W. 
James, The Wonders of the Colorado Desert (2 vols , Boston, i90()). 

Climate. - United States Department of Agrietdiure, California 
Climate and Crop Service, monthly reports ; E. S. Holden, Recorded 
Earthquakes tn California, Loiver Cakfornia, Oregon, and Washington 
Territory (California State t'^niversity, 1887) ; United States Depart- 
meni Agriculture, Weather Bureau, Bulletins, No i, 1892, M. H. 
liairington, " Climate and Meterorology ot Death Valley." There 
IS a gieat mass of general descriptive literature, especially on South- 
ern California, such as Charles Dudley Warner, Our Italy (New York, 
1891) ; Kate Sanborn, A Tiuthful Woman in Southern California 
(New York, 189-^) , W Lindley and J P Wldne3^ California of the 
South (New York, i8q6) ; J. W. Hanson, American ItcUy (Chicago, 
1896) ; T. S. Van Dyke, Southern California (New York, i886), &c. 

Fauna, Flora. — Muir, op, cit, , United States Geological Survey, 
igth Annual Report, pt. v., H Gannct, " Foiests of the United 
Stales": idem, ^oth Annual Report, pt. v., “United State*^ Forest 
Reserves " ; United States Division of Forestry, Bulletin No. 28, 
“ A Short Acscount of the Big Trees of California " {1900), No. 38, 
“ The Redwood " (a volume, I9t^>3). also Professional Papers, e.g» 
No 8, J. B. T-eibcrg, “Forest Conditions in the Northern Sierra 
Nevada " (1902) ; California Board of Forestry, Reports (i88y- ) ; 

semi -revolutionary rulers of 1831-1832 and 1836 (Alvarado), whose 
title rested on revolution, or on local choice under a national statute 
mgarding gubernatorial vacancies. 

^ Acting political chief, revolutionary title. 

, ® Briefly recognized in South. 

^ Revolutionary title, 1836-18^8. 

® Appointed 1837, never recognized in the North. 
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United States Censuses, reports on forests ; United States: Btologusal 
Survey, North American Fauna, No. i6, 1899, Mcrriam, 

" Biological Survey of Mt. Shasta ” ; Untied States Department 
A^riduttmc, Contributions from United States National Herbattunt, 
IV., 1893, F. V. Colville, Botany of Death Valley Expedition " ; 
State Board of Fish Commissioners, Reports, from 1887 ; Untied 
States Fish Commissioners, Annual Reports, from 1871, and Bulletins 
from 1882 , J. le Conte, " Flora of the Coast Islands " (1887), being 
Bulletin No. 8 of California Academy of Sciences, consult also its 
Proceedings, Memoirs, and Occasional Papers ; G. J. Peirce, Stitdies 
on the Coast Redwood (publication of Lcland Stanford jr. University, 
1901). 

Aukiculturk . — -California Agncultural Exper'iment Station, 
Bulletins from 1884 , Reports of the State Dairy Bureau, from 1898 ; 
State Board of Horticulture, Reports, 1889-1894; United States 
Censuses, 1890 and 1900, reports on irrigation. 

Industries. — J. S. HilteD, Resources of California (7th cd., 
San Francisco, 1879) , J. S, IliUell, Commerce and Industries of the 
Pacific Coast (San Fiancisco, 1882) ; T F Cronise, Natural Wealth 
of California (San Francisco, i8^>8) ; E. W. Mashn, Resources of 
California, prepared by order of Governor IL H. Markham (Sacra- 
mento, 1893) , United States Treasury, Bipcau of Statistics, report 
by T J. Vivian on “ Corninercial, Industiial, Agricultural. Trans- 
portation and Other Industries of California ’* (Washington 1890, 
valuable for whole period betore 1890) ; United States Censuses, 
1890 and tQcK), reports on agriculture, manufactures, mines and 
fisheries. California State JJoaid of Irade (San Francisco), Annual 
Report fiom 1890. On Mmeial Industiios . — J. R. Biowne, Repoit 
on “ MiiU'ral Resources of the Stab's and Territories west of the 
Rocky Mountains ” (United States Treasury, 2 vols , Washington, 
1867-1868) , Untied States Geological Survey, Annual Reports, 
Mineral Resources , consult also the bibliographies of publications 
of the Suivey, issued as Btdleiin^ , Cali/omta State Alining Bureau, 
Bulletins from 1888, note especially No 30, 1904, by A. W Vodges, 
“ Bibliogiaphy relating to the Geology, I'alaeontology and Mineral 
Resources ol Calilornia (2nd cd.. the ist being Bulletin No 10, 
1896) ; California Debris Commission, Reports (in Annual Reports 
Chief of luigineers, United States Army, from 1893). 

GoviiKNMii.Ni. --E F Treadwell, The Constitution of the State of 
California . . . Annotated (San Francisco, 1902) , Johns Hopkins 
University, Studies in History and Political Science, xiii., R. D. Hunt, 
“ Genesia of (^alitornia’s First Constitution”; Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, xii , K. D. Hunt, 
“Legal Status of Califoinia, 1846-1849”, Reports of the various 
officers, departments and administrative boards of the state govern- 
ment (Sacramento), and also the Appendix to the Journals of the 
Senate and Assembly, which contains, especially m the earlier decades 
of the stale’s history, many of these state official reports along 
with valuable legislative leports of varied chaiacter 

History. Accounts ot the v^aliiablc archives in Bancroft, and by 
Z E Eldndge in California (renealogical Society (i<^oi) ; elaborate 
bibliographies in Bancroft with analyses and apjireciations of many 
works. Of gcnt'ial scope and fundamental importance is the work 
of two men, Hubert H Bancroft and Theodore H. Hittcll. The 
former has published a History of California, rj./^~rSgo (7 vols , 
San Francisco, 1884-1890), also California Pastoral, 176^-1848 
(San Francisco, 1888), California Inter-Pocula, 184S-J8J6 (San 
Francisco, j888), and Popular Tribunals (2 vols., San Fiancisco, 
1887). These volumes were largely written under Mr Bancroft’s 
diicction and control by an office staff, and are of very unecjual 
value ; they are a vast storehouse of detailed material which is of 
great usefulness, although their judgments ot men are often in- 
adequate and pirejudiced. As regards events the histoiies are of 
substantial accuracy and adequacy Wiitten by one hand and 
more umfoim in treatment and good judgment, is T. H. Hittell’s 
History of California (4 vols., San Francisco, 1883-1897). The older 
historian of the state was Francisc:o Palou, a Franciscan, the friend 
and biographer of Serra ; his “ Noticias de U N ueva California ” 
(Mexico, 1857, m the Doc Hist, Alex., ser. iv , tom. vi -viii. , also 
San Francisco, 1874, 4 vols ) is no longer of importance save for its 
historical inteft'st. Of the contemporary material on the penod 
of Mexican domination the best is afforded by R. H. Dana's Two 
Years Before the Mast (New York, 1840, many later and foreign 
editions) ; also A. Robmson, Life in California (New York, 1846) , 
and Alexander Forbes, California : A History of Upper and Lower 
California from their First Discovery to the Present Time (London, 
1839) ; see also F. W. Blackinar, “ Spanish Institutions of the 
Southwest “ (Johns Hopkins University Studies, 1891). A beautiful, 
vivid and reputedly very accurate picture of the old society is 
given in Helen Hunt Jackson's novel, Ramona (New York, 1884). 
There is no really scientific separate account of mission history ; 
there arc books by Father Z. Engelhart, The Franciscans in California 
(Harbor Springs, Michigan, 1899), written entirely from a Franciscan 
Standpoint , C. F. Carter, Alusions of Nueva California (San Fran- 
cisco, 1900) ; Bryan J, Clinch, California and its Missions : Their 
History to the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (2 vols,, San Francisco, 
1904) ; Francisco Palou, Relacion Historioa de la Vida * del Fray 
Jumpero Serra (Mexico, 1787), the standard contemporary source ; 
the Craftsman (Syracuse, N.Y., vol. v.), a series of articles on 
“ Mission Buildings," by G. W. James. On the case of the PiouS 
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Fund of the missions see J. F. Doyle, History of the Pious hund 
(San Francisco, 1887) » United States Department of State, “ United 
States V. Mexico. Report of J H. Ralston, agent of tire TTnited 
States and of counsel m the matter of the Pious Fund of the Cab- 
tomias " (Washington, 1902). On the “ flush " mining vears the 
l>est books ol the time are J. y Thornton's Oregon and California 
(2 vols.. New York, 1849) , Edwaid Bryant's What J Saw tn Cali- 
fornia fNew York, 1848) ; W Shaw’s Golden Dreams (London, 1851) , 
Bayarcl Taylor's Eldorado (2 vols., New York, 1830) ; W. Colton's 
Three Years in Cidtforma (New York, 1850) ; E. G. Buflum's Six 
Months in the Gold AJtnes ; from a Journal of Three Yeais* Residence 
tn Upper and Lowei Lahfornia (London, 1850) ; J. T. Biooks’ 
Four Alonths among the Gold Finders (London, 1849) ; G. G. Foster, 
Gold Regions of California (New York, 1884). On this same penod 
consult Bancroft’s Pcrpular Tribunals ; D. Y. Thomas, “ A History 
of Military Government in Newly Acquired Territoiv of the United 
States,” m vol. xx. No. 2 (New York, 1904) of Columbia University 
Studie’i in History, Economtes, ami Public Law, C. II Shinn's 
Aiming Camps • A Study in American Fronfiei Government (New 
York, 1885) , J. Rovee, California A Study of American Char- 
acter, 1846 ' j8sO (Boston, 1880) ; and, for varied pictures of mining 
and fionticr life, the novels and sketches and poems ol Bret Harte. 
See also P. H Burnet, Rec ollcifions and Opinions of an Old Pioneer 
New York, 1880) ; S J Field, Personal Reminiscences of Early 
lays in California (pnvately published, copynght 1893). 

CALIFORNIA, LOWER {Ba]n California), a long narrow 
peninsula between the Gulf of California and the Pacific Ocean, 
forming a territory of the republic of Mexico. Pop. (1895), 
42,245; (1900), 47,624 Lower California is a southward ex- 
tension of the State of California, United States, and is touched 
by only one of the Mexican states, that of Sonora on the E. The 
peninsula is about 760 m. long and from 30 to 1 50 m. wide, and 
has an area of 58,328 s([. m. It is traversed throughout its entire 
length by an irregular range of barren mountains, which slopes 
toward the Pacific in a succession of low hills, but breaks down 
abruptly toward the Gulf. The coast has two or three good 
sheltered bays, that of La Paz on the Gulf side and of Magda- 
lena on the Pacific side being best known. The coast is bordered 
by numerous islands, especially on the eastern side. The general 
appearance of the surface is and and desolate, partly because of 
the volcanic remains, and partly because of the scanty rainfall, 
which is insufficient to support vegetation other than that of the 
desert except in the deeper mountain valleys. The northern 
part is hot and dry, like southern California, but the southern 
part receives more rain and has some fertile tracts, with a mild 
and pleasant climate. The principal natural product in this 
region is orchij or Spanish moss, but by means of irrigation the 
soil produces a considerable variety of products, including sugar 
cane, cotton, cassava, cereals, tobacco and grapes. Horses, 
sheep and cattle are raised in the fertile valleys, but only to a 
limited extent. The territory is rich in minerals, among which 
are gold, silver, copper, lead, gypsum, coal and salt. The silver 
mines near La Paz were worked by the Jesuits as early as 1700. 
There are also extensive pearl fisheries in the Gulf, Paz being 
the headquarters of the industry, and whale fisheries on the \V, 
coast in the vicinity of Magdalena Bay. The development of 
mining and other industries in the territory has led to an exten- 
sion of the California railway system southward into the peninsula, 
with the Mexican government’s permission, the first section of 
37 m. from the northern frontier being completed and opened to 
traffic in 1907. The territory is divided into two districts, the 
northern having its capital at the insignificant little village of La 
Ensenada, on Todos Santos Bay, and the southern having its 
capital at La Paz, at the head of a deep bay opening into the Gulf. 
La Paz is a port of call for steamships running between Mazatlan 
and San Francisco, and had a population of 5056 in 1900. La 
Ensenada (pop. in 1906, about 1500), 65 m. by sea S. of San 
Diego, Cal., is the only port for the northern part of the territory, 
and supplies a district extending 250 m. along the coast and 60 m. 
inland, including the mining camps of the north ; it manufactures 
and exports flour and leather. 

By Orders of Cortds the coast of Lower California was explored 
in 1539 by Francisco de tJlloa, but no settlement resulted. It 
was called California, the name (according to E. E. Hale) being 
derived from a popiilar Spanish romance of that time, entitled 
Sergos de Esplandian, in which an island named California was 
mentioned and situated on the r^t hand of the Indies, very 
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It the terref5trial paradise/’ The name must have been given 
derisively, as the barren coasts of Lower California could not 
have suggested the proximity of a terrestrial paradise.” The 
exploration of the coast did not extend above the peninsula 
until 1842. The name California was at first applied exclusively 
to the peninsula ; iatcr, on the supposition that a strait con- 
nected the Pacific with the head of the Gulf of California, the 
name Islas Californias was frequently used. This erroneous 
theory was held as late as 1721. The first settlement was made 
in 1597, but was abandoned. From 1633 to 1683 five unsuccessful 
attempts were made to establish a settlement at La Paz. Finally 
the Jesuits succeeded in founding a mission at Loreto on the 
Gulf course, in about 26° N. lat., in 1697, and at La Paz in 1720. 
At the time of their expulsion (1767) they had sixteen missions 
which were either self-supporting or were maintained by funds 
invested for that special purpose. The settlement of Upper 
California began in 1769, after which the two provinces were 
distinguished as California Baja or Antigua, and California Alta, 
the seat of government remaining in the former for a short time. 
The two provinces were separated in 1804, were united under one 
governor residing m California Alta in 1825, and were then re- 
united in a single department through the political changes of 
1836, which lasted no later than 1847. Lower California was 
only slightly disturbed by the struggle for independence among 
the Spanish - American colonies, but m 1822 Admiral I.ord 
Cochrane, who was in the service of the Chilean revolutionists, 
appeared on the coast and plundered San Jose del Cabo, Todos 
Santos and Loreto. In the war between Mexico and the United 
States La Paz and other coast towns were occupied by small 
detachments from California. In 1853 a filibustering expedition 
against Sonora under William Walker took possesf^ion of La Paz 
and proclaimed a republic consisting of Sonora and the peninsula. 
Fearing an attack from the mainland, the filibusters first with- 
drew to La Ensenada, near the American frontier, and then in 
the following year broke up altogether during an attempt to 
invade Sonora by land. A revolution under the leadership of 
Marquez de Leon in 1879 met with some temporary success, but 
died for want of material support in 1880. The development 
of mining and other industries since that time, together with 
vigorous efforts to found colonies in the more favoured localities, 
have greatly improved the situation in the territory. 

See the two volumes of H. H. Bancroft's Norih Mexican States and 
Texa^, lettered vols. 15 and 16 of his , also Arthur Walbridge 

North, The Mother df Cahforma (San Francisco, 1908). 

CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, one of the largest and most 
important of state universities in America, situated at Berkeley, 
California, on the E. shore of San Francisco Bay. It took the place 
of the College of California (founded in 1855), received Cali- 
fornia’s portion of the Federal land grant of 1862, was chartered 
as a state institution by the legislature in 1868, and opened its 
doors m 1869 at Oakland. In 1873 it was removed to its present 
site. In the revised state constitution of 1879 provision is 
made for it as the head of the state’s educational system. The 
grounds at Berkeley cover 270 acres on the lower slopes (299-900 
ft.) of the Berkeley Hills, which rise 1000 ft. or more above the 
university ; the view over the bay to San Francisco and the 
Golden Gate is superb. In recent years new and better buildings 
have gradually been provided. In 1896 an international archi- 
tectural competition was opened at the expense of Mrs Phoebe R. 
Hearst (made a regent of the university m 1898) for plans for a 
group of buildings harmonizing with the university’s beautiful 
site, and ignoring all buildings already existing. The first 
prize was awarded in 1899 to Emile Benard, of Paris. The 
first building begun under the new plans was that for the 
college of mines (the gift of Mrs Hearst), completed in 1907, 
providing worthily for the important school of mining, from 
1885 directed by Prof. S. B. Christy (b. 1853); California Hall, 
built by state appropSRation, had been completed in 1906. The 
Greek theatre (1903), an open-air auditorium seating 7500 
spectators, on a hill-si de in a grove of towering eucalypts, was 
the gift of William Randolph Hearst ; this has been used 
regularly for concerts university’s symphony orchestra, 


under the professor of music, John Frederick Wolle (b. 1863), 
who originated the Bach Festivals at Bethlehem, Pa. ; free 
public concerts are given on Sunday afternoons ; and there 
have been some remarkable dramatic performances here, notably 
Sudraka’s MticchakaUtka m English, and Aeschylus’s Eumemdes 
m Greek, in April 1907. There are no dormitories. Student 
self-government works through the “ Undergraduate Students’ 
Affairs Committee ” of the Associated Students. The faculty of 
the university has its own social club, with a handsome building 
on the grounds. At Berkeley is carried on the work in the 
colleges of letters, social sciences, natural sciences, commerce, 
agriculture, mechanical, mining and civil engineering, and 
chemistry, and the first two years’ course of the college of 
medicine — the Toland Medical College having been absorbed by 
the university in 1873 ; at Mount Hamilton, the work of the 
Lick astronomical department ; and in San Francisco, that of 
dentistry (1888), pharmacy, law, art, and the concluding (post 
graduate or clinical) years of the medical course — the San 
Francisco Polyclinic having become a part of the university in 
1892. Three of the San Franc isco departments occupy a gioup 
of three handsome buildings in the western part of the city, 
overlooking Golden Gate Park. The Lick astronomical depart- 
ment (Lick Observatory) on Mount Hamilton, near San Jose, 
occupies a site covering 2777 acres. It was founded in 1875 by 
James Lick of San Francisco, and was endowed by him with 
$700,000, $6to,ooo of this being used for the original buildings 
and equipments, which were formally transferreci to the uni- 
versity in 1888. The art department (wSan Francisco Institute 
of art) was until 190C) housed in the former home of Mark Hopkins, 
a vSan Francisco “ railroad king ” ; it dated from 1893, under 
the name “ Mark Hopkins Institute of Art.” The building was 
destroyed in th(‘ San Francisco conflagration of 1906 ; but under 
Its present name the department resumed work in 1907 on the 
old site. At the university farm, of nearly 750 acres, at Davis- 
ville, Yolo county, instruction is given in practical agriculture, 
horticulture, dairying, &c. ; courses in irrigation arc given at 
Berkeley ; a laboratory of plant pathology, established in 1907 
at Whittier, Riverside county, and an experiment station on 
20 acres of land near Riverside, are for the study of plant and 
tree diseases and pests and of their remedies. A marine biologi- 
cal laboratory is maintained at La Jolla, near San Diego, and 
another, the Hertzstein Research Laboratory, at New Monterey ; 
the Rudolph Spreckles Physiological Laboratory is in Berkeley. 
The university has excellent anthropological and archaeological 
collections, mostly made by university expeditions, endowed by 
Mrs Hearst, to Peru and to Egypt. In 1907 the uni\ersity 
library contained 160,000 volumes, ranking, after the destruction 
of most of the San Francisco libraries in 1906, as the largest 
collection in the vicinity. The building of the Doe library 
(given by the will of Charles Franklin Doe), for the housing of 
the university library, was begun m 1907. The university has 
also the valuable Bancroft collection of 50,000 volumes and 
countless pamphlets and manuscripts, dealing principally with 
the history of the Pacific Coast from Alaska through Central 
America, and of the Rocky Mountain region, including Montana, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico and Western 
Texas. This collection (that of the historian Hubert Howe 
Bancroft) was acquired in 1905 for $25o>ooo (of which Mr 
Bancroft contributed $100,000), and was entrusted (1907) to the 
newly organized Academy of Pacific Coast History. The library 
of Karl Weinhold (1823-1901) of Berlin, which is especially rich 
in Germanic linguistics and culture history,” was presented to 
the university in 1903 by John D. Spreckles. The university 
publishes The University of California Chronicle , an Official 
Record ; and there are important departmental publications, 
especially those in American archaeolo^ and ethnology, edited 
by Frederic Ward Putnam (b. 1839), including the reports of 
various expeditions, maintained by Mrs Hearst ; in physi- 
ology, edited by Jacques Loeb (b. 1859); in botany, edited 
by William Albert Setchell (b. 1864); in zoology, edited by 
William Emerson Ritter (b. 1859) ; and in astronomy, the 
publications of the Lick Observatory, edited by William Wallace 
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Campbell (b. 1862). In 1902, under the direction of Henry 
Morse Stephens (b. 1857), who then became professor of 
history, a department of university extension was organized , 
lecture courses, especiaUy on history and literature, were de- 
livered in 1906-1907 at fifteen extension ‘‘ centres,'’ at most of 
which classes of study were formed. Annexes to the university, 
but having no corporate connexion with it, are the Berkeley 
Bible Seminary (Disciples of Christ), the Pacific Theological 
Seminary (Congregational), the Pacific Coast Baptist Seminary 
and a Unitarian school. 

The growth of the university has been extremely rapid. From 
1890 to 1900 the number of students increased fourfold. In 
the latter year the university of California was second to Harvard 
only in the number of academic graduate and undergraduate 
students, and fifth among the educational institutions of the 
country in total enrolment. In July 1907 there were 519 
officers in the faculties and 2987 students, of whom 226 were in 
the professional schools in San Francisco. In addition there 
were 707 students in the 1906 summer session, the total for 
1906-1907 thus being 3684 ; of this number 1506 were women. 
The university conferred 482 degrees in 1907, 546 m 1906, 470 in 
1905. The affairs of the university are administered by a board 
of twenty-three regents, seven state officials and heads of 
educational institutions, being members ex officio^ and sixteen 
other members being appointed by the governor and senate of 
the state ; its instruction is governed by the faculties of the 
different colleges, and an academu' senate in which these are 
joined. The gross income from all sources for 1905- 1906 was 
$1,564,190, of which about $800,000 was income from invest- 
ments, state and government grants, fees, &c., and the remainder 
was gifts and endowments. There is a permanent endowment of 
more than $3,000,000, partly from munificent private gifts, 
especially from Mrs Hearst and from Miss Cora Jean Flood. The 
financial support of the state has always been generous. No 
tuition fee is charged in the academic colleges to students 
resident in the state, and only $10.00 annually to students from 
without the state. The university maintains about 90 under- 
graduate scholarships, and 10 graduate scholarships and fellow- 
ships. All able-bodied male students are required to take the 
courses in military s('iencc, under instruction by an officer of the 
United States army detailed for the purpose. Physical culture 
and hygiene arc prescribed for all men and women. A state law 
forbids the sale of liquor within one mile of the university 
grounds. To realize the ideal of the university as the head of the 
educational system of the state, a system of inspection of liigh 
schools has been developed, whereby schools reaching the pre- 
scribed standard are entitled to recommend their graduates for 
admission to the university without examination. It was 
anticipated at one time that the foundation of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University at Palo Alto would injure the state 
institption at Berkeley , but in practice this was not found to 
be the case ; on the contrary, the competition resulted in giving 
new vigour and enterprise to the older university. Joseph Le 
Conte (professor from 1872 to 1901) and Daniel C. Gilman 
(president in 1872-1875) deserve mention among those formerly 
connected with the university. In 1899 Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
(b. 1854) became president. He had been a graduate (1875) 
of Brown University, and was professor first of comparative 
philology and then of Greek at Cornell University ; his chief 
publications are Der gnechtsche Nommalaccent (1885); Analogy, 
in its Scope of Application in iMnguage (1887) ; Principles of 
Language Growth (1891) ; The Organization of Higher Education 
tn the United States (1897); Dionysos and Immortality (1899); 
and Life of Alexander the (^eat (1900). 

CALIPASH and CALIPEE (possibly connected with carapace, 
the upper shell of a turtle), the gelatinous substances in the upper 
and lower shells, respectively, of the turtle, the calipash being 
of a dull greenish and the calipee of a light yellow colour. 

CALIPH, Calif, or Khalif (Arab. khMifa ; the lengthening 
of the A is strictly incorrect), literally successor," “ repre- 
sentative," a title borne originally by Abu Bekr, who, on the 
death of Mahomet, became the civil and religious head of the 
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Mahommedan State. In the same sense the term is used in the 
Koran of both Adam and David as the vicegerents of God. 
Abu Bekr and his three (or four) immediate successors are known 
as the “ perfect " caliphs ; after them the title was borne by the 
thirteen Omayyad caliphs of Damascus, and subsequently by 
the thirty-seven Abbasid caliphs of Bagdad whose dynasty fell 
before tlie Turks in 1258. By some rigid Moslems these rulers 
were regarded as only amirs, not caliphs. There were titular 
caliphs of Abbasid descent in Egypt from that date till 1517 
when the last caliph was captured by Selim 1 . On the fall of the 
Omayyad dynasty at Damascus, the title was assumed by the 
Spanish branch of the family who ruled in Spam at Cordova 
(755-1031), and the Fatimite rulcis of Egypt, who pretended 
to descent from Ali, and Fatima, Mahomet’s daughter, also 
assumed the name (see Patimites). 

According to the Shnte Moslems, who call the office the 
‘‘ imamate " or leadership, no caliph is legitimate unless he is 
a lineal descendant of the Prophet. The Sunnites insist that the 
office belongs to the tribe of Koreish (Quraish) to which Mahomet 
himself belonged, but this condition would vitiate the claim of 
the Turkish sultans, who have held the office since its trans- 
ference by the last caliph to Selim I. According to a tradition 
falsely asc ribed to Mahomet, there can be but one caliph at a 
time ; should a second be set up, he must be killed, for he " is 
a rebel." (See Mahommedan Institutions.) 

CALIPHATE.^ The history of the Mahommedan rulers in the 
East who bore the title of cahph {q.v) falls naturally into three 
mam divisions (a) The first four caliphs, the immediate 
successors of Mahomet ; {b) The Omayyad caliphs ; (c) The 
Abbasid caliphs. To these three groups the present article is con- 
fined ; for the Western caliphs, see Spain : History (and minor 
articles such as Almohades, Almoravidp:s) ; for the Egyptian 
caliphs see Egypt: History (§ Mahommedan) and P'atimites. 
The history of Arabia proper will be found under Arabia: History. 

A. — The First Four Caliphs 

After the death of Mahomet the question arose who was to be 
his “ representative." The choice lay with the community of 
Medina ; so much was understood ; but whom were they to 
choose ? The natives of Medina believed themselves to be now 
once more masters in their own house, and wished to promote 
one of themselves. But the P)migrants (sec Mahomet) asserted 
their opposing claims, and with success, having brought into 
the town a considerable number of outside Moslems, so as to 
terrorize the men of Medina, who besides were still divided into 
two parties. The Emigrants’ leading spirit was Omar ; he did 
not, however, cause homage to be paid to himself, but to Abu 
Bekr, the friend and father-in-law of the Prophet. 

The affair would not have gone on so smoothly, had not the 
opportune defection of the Arabians put a stop to the inward 
schism which threatened. Islam suddenly found itself once 
more limited to the community of Medina ; only Mecca and 
Taif (T&yef) remained true. The Bedouins were willing enough 
to pray, indeed, but less willing to pay taxes ; their defection, 
as might have been expected, was a political movement.^ None 
the less was it a revolt from Islam, for here the political society 
and the religious are identical. A peculiar compliment to 
Mahomet was involved in the fact that the leaders of the rebellion 
in the various districts did not pose as princes and kings, but as 
prophets ; in this appeared to lie the secret of Islam’s success. 

I. Reign of Abu Bekr, — Abu Bekr proved himself quite equal 
to the perilous situation. In the first place, he allowed the 
expedition against the Greeks, already arranged by Maliomct,- 
quietly to set out, limiting himself for the time to the defence 
of Medina. On the return of the array he proceeded to attack 

1 Throughout this article, well-known names of persons and 
places appear in their most familiar forms, generally without accents 
or other diacntical signs. For the sake of homogeneity the articles 
on these persons or places are also given under these forms, but p 
such cases, the exact forms, according to the system of transliteration 
adopted, are there given m addition. 

^ See Ndldeke, Beitfdge zur Kenntniss der Poeste der alien Araber 
(1864), pp. 89 seq. 
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the rebels. The holy spirit of Islam kept the men of Medina 
tOig:ether, and inspired in them an all-absorbing aeal for the 
faith ; the Arabs as a whole had no other bond of union and no 
better source of inspiration than individual interest. As was 
to be expected, they I'cre worsted ; eleven small flying columns 
of the Moslems, sent out in various directions, sufficed to quell 
the revolt. Those who submitted were forthwith received back 
into favour ; those who persevered in rebellion were punished 
with death. The majority accordingly converted, the obstinate 
were extirpated. In Vamama (Yemama) only was there a 
severe struggle ; the Banu Hanifa under their prophet Mosailima 
fought bravely, but here also Islam triumphed. 

The internal consolidation of Islam in Arabia was, strange to 
say, brought about by its diffusion aliroad. The holy war 
against the border countries which Mahomet had already 
inaugurated, was the best means for making the new religion 
popular among the Arabs, for opportunity was at the same 
time afforded for gaining rich booty. The movement was 
organized by Islam, but the masses were induced to join it by 
quite other than religious motives. Nor was this by any means 
the first occasion on which the Arabian cauldron had overflowed : 
once and again in former times emigrant swarms of Bedouins 
had settled on the borders of the wilderness. This had last 
hapjiened in consequence of the events which destroyed the 
prosperity of the old Sabaean kingdom. At that time the small 
Arabian kingdoms of Ghassan and Hira had arisen in the western 
and eastern borderlands of cultivation ; these now presented 
to Moslem conquest its nearest and natural goal. But inasmuch 
as Ilira was sub]ect to the Persians, and Eastern Palestine to 
the Greeks, the annexation of the Arabians involved the exten- 
sion of the war beyond the limits of Arabia to a struggle with 
the two great powers (see further Arabia: History), 

After the subjugation of middle and north-eastern Arabia, 
Khahd b. al-Walid proceeded by order of the caliph to the 
conquest of the districts on the lower Euphrates. Thence he 
was summoned to Syria, where hostilities had also broken out 
Damascus fell late in the summer of 635, and on the 20th of 
August 636 was fought the great decisive fiattle on the Hieromax 
(Yarmuk), which caused the emperor Heraclius {q,v,) finally to 
abandon Syria.^ Left to themselves, the Christians hence- 
forward defended themselves only in isolated cases in the fortified 
cities ; for the most part they witnessed the disappearance of 
the Byzantine power without regret. Meanwhile the war was 
also carried on against the Persians in Irak, unsuccessfully at 
first, until the tide turned at the battle of Kadisiya (Kadessia, 
QS.disiya) (end of 637). In consequence of the defeat which 
they here sustained, the Persians were forced to abandon the 
western portion of their empire and limit themselves to Iran 
proper. The Moslems made themselves masters of Ctesiphon 
(MadS-in), the residence of the Sassanids on the Tigris, and 
conquered m the immediately following years the country of 
the two rivers. In 639 the armies of Syria and Irak were face 
to face m Mesopotamia. In a short time they had taken from 
the Aryans all the principal old Semitic lands — Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Assyria and Babylonia. To these was soon added 
Egypt, which was overrun with little difficulty by ‘Amr ibn-el- 
Ass {q.v,) in 640. (See Egypt : Htstory^ § Mahommedan.) 
This completed the circle of the lands bordering on the wilderness 
of Arabia ; within these limits annexation was practicable and 
natural, a repetition indeed of what had often previously oc- 
curred. The kingdoms of Ghassan and Hira, advanced posts 
hitherto, now became the headquarters of the Arabs ; the new 
empire had its centres on the one hand at Damascus, on the 
other hand at Kufa and Ba§ra, the two newly-founded cities in 
the region of old Babylonia. The capital of Islam continued 
indeed for a while to be Medina, but soon the Hejoz and 

the whole of Arabia proper lay quite on the outskirt of afiairs. j 
The ease with which the native populations of the con- 
quered districts, exclusively or prevailingly Christian, adapted 
Aemselves to the new rule is very striking. Their nationality had 

De Goeje, Mimoires d'hist. et de gSog. orient. No. 2 (and ed., 
Deiden • Nnideke D.M Z 187c nn 76 ann. : Balftdhuri 1^7 


been broken long ago, but intrinsically it was more closely allied 
to the Arabian than to the Greek or Persian. Their religious 
sympathy with the West was seriously impaired by dogmatic 
controversies ; from Islam they might at any rate hope for 
toleration, even though their views were not in accordance 
with the theology of the emperor of the day. ITie lapse of the 
masses from Christianity to Islam, however, which took place 
during the first century after the conquest, is to be accounted 
for only by the fact that in reality they had no inward relation 
to the gospel at all. They changed their creed merely to acquire 
the rights and privileges of Moslem citizens. In no case were 
they compelled to do so ; indeed the Omayyad caliphs saw 
with displeasure the diminishing proceeds of the poll-tax derived 
from their ('hnstian subjects (see Mahommedan Institutions). 

It would have been a great advantage for the solidity of the 
Aral)ian empire if it had confined itself within the limits of those 
old Semitic lands, with perhaps the addition of Egypt. But the 
Persians were not so ready as the Greeks to give up the contest ; 
they did not rest until the Moslems had subjugated the whole 
of the Sassanid empire. The most important event m the 
protracted war whu:h led to the conquest of Iran, was the battle 
of Nehawend in 641 ; the most obstinate resistance was offered 
by Persis proper, and especially by the capital, Istakhr (Perse- 
polis). In the end, all the numerous and partly autonomous 
provinces of the Sassanid empire fell, one after the other, into 
the hands of the Moslems, and the young king, Yazdegerd III. 
{q,v,), was compelled to retire to the farthest corner of his realm, 
where he came to a miserable end.^ But it was long before the 
Iranians learned to accept the situation. Unlike the Christians 
of western Asia, they had a vigorous feeling of national pride, 
based upon glorious memories and especially upon a church 
having a connexion of the closest kind with the state. Internal 
disturbances of a religious and political character and external 
disasters had long ago shattered the empire of the Sassanids 
indeed, but the Iranians had not yet lost their patriotism They 
were fighting, in fact, against the despised and hated Arabs, 
in defence of their holiest possessions, their nationality and 
their faith. Their subjection was only external, nor did Islam 
ever succeed in assimilating them as the Syrian Christians were 
assimilated. Even when in process of time they did accept the 
religion of the prophet, they leavened it thoroughly with their 
own peculiar leaven, and, especially, deprived it of the practical 
political and national character which it had assumed after the 
flight to Medina. To the Arabian state they were always a 
thorn in the flesh : it was they who helped most to break up its 
internal order, and it was from them also that it at last received 
Its outward death-blow. The fall of the Omayyads was their 
work, and with the Omayyads fell the Arabian empire. 

2. Reign of Omar . — Abu Bekr died after a short reign on the 
22nd of August 634, and as a matter of course was succeeded by 
Omar. To Omar's ten years' Caliphate belong for the most part 
the great conquests. He himself did not take the field, but 
remained in Medina with the exception of his visit to Syria in 
638 ; he never, however, suffered the rems to slip from his 
grasp, so powerful was the influence of his personality and the 
Moslem community of feeling. His political insight is shown 
by the fact that he endeavoured to limit the indefinite extension 
of Moslem conquest, to maintain and .strengthen the national 
Arabian character of the commonwealth of Islam, ^ and especially 
to promote law and order in its internal affairs. The saying 
with which he began his reign will never grow antiquated : 
“ By Allah, he that is weakest among you shall be in my sight 
the strongest, until I have vindicated for him his rights ; but 
him that is strongest will I treat as the weakest, until he complies 

2 The accounts differ ; see Baiadhurl 305. The chronology of the 
conquests is in many points uncertain. 

* Balftdhurl 315 seci. ; Tabari i. 1068. 

He sought to make the whole nation a great host of God ; the 
Arabs were to be soldiers and nothing else. They were forbidden 
to acquire landed estates in the conquered countries ; all land was 
either made state property or was restored to the old owners subject 
to a perpetual trioute which provided pay on a splendid scale for 
the armv. 
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with the laws/^ After the administration of justice he directed 
his organizing activity, as the circumstances demanded, chiefly 
towards financial questions — the incidence of taxation in the 
conquered territories,^ and the application of the vast resources 
which poured into the treasury at Medina. It must not be 
brought against him as a personal reproach, that in dealing with 
these he acted on the principle that the Moslems were the char- 
tered plunderers of all the rest of the world. But he had to atone 
by his death for the fault of his system. In the mosque at Medina 
he was stabbed by a Kufan workman and died in November 644. 

3. Retgn of Othman . — Before his death Omar had nominated 
six of the leading Mohajir (Emigrants) who should choose the 
caliph from among themselves — Othman, Ali, Zobair, Talha, 
Sad b. Abi Waqqaj?, and Abdarrahman b. Auf. The last-named 
declined to be a candidate, and decided the election in favour 
of Othman. Under this weak sovereign the government of 
Islam fell entirely into the hands of the Koreish nobility. We 
have already seen that Mahomet himself prepared the way for 
this transference ; Abu Bekr and Omar likewise helped it ; the 
Emigrants were unanimous among themselves m thinking that 
the precedence and leadership belonged to them as of right. 
Thanks to the energy of Omar, they were successful in appro- 
priating to themselves the succession to the Prophet. They 
indeed rested their claims on the undeniable priority of their 
services to the faith, but they also appealed to their blood 
relationship with the Prophet as a corroboration of their right 
to the inheritance , and the ties of blood connected them with 
the Koreish in general. In point of fact they felt a closer con- 
nexion with these than, for example, with the natives of Medina ; 
nature had not been expelled by faith. ^ The supremacy of the 
Emigrants naturally furnished the means of transition to the 
supremacy of the Meccan aristocracy. Othman did all in his 
power to press forward this development of affairs. lie belonged 
to the foremost family of Mecca, the Omayyads, and that he 
should favour his relations and the Koreish as a whole, in every 
possible way, seemed to him a matter of course. Every position 
of influence and emolument was assigned to them ; they them- 
selves boastingly called the important province of Irak the garden 
of Koreish. In truth, the entire empire had become that garden. 
Nor was it unreasonable that from the secularization of Islam 
the chief advantage should be reaped by those who best knew 
the world. Such were beyond all doubt the patricians of Mecca, 
and after them those of Taif, people like Kh&lid b. al-Walid, 
Amr-ibn-el-Ass, 'Abdallah b. abi Sarh, Moghira b. Sho'ba, and, 
above all, old Abu Sofian with his son Moawiya. 

Against the rising tide of worldliness an opposition, however, 
now began to appear. It was led by what may be called the 
spiritual noblesse of Islam, which, as distinguished from the 
hereditary nobility of Mecca, might also be designated as the 
nobility of merit, consisting -of the Defenders {Ansar), and 
especially of the Emigrants who had lent themselves to the 
elevation of the Koreish, but by no means with the intention 
of allowing themselves tliereby to be effaced. The opposition 
was headed by Ali, Zobair, T^lha, both as leading men among 
the Emigrants and as disappointed candidates for the Caliphate. 
Their motives were purely selfish ; not God’s cause but their 
own, not religion but power and preferment, were what they 
sought.® Their party was a mixed one. To it belonged the men 
of real piety, who saw with displeasure the promotion to the 
first places in the commonwealth of the great lords who had 
actually done nothing for Islam, and had joined themselves to 
it only at the last moment. But the majority were merely a band 

^ Ndldcke, Tabari, 246. To Omar is due also the establishment 
of the Era of the Flight (Hegira). 

^ Even m the list of the slam at the battle of Honain the Emi- 
grants are enumerated along with the Meccans and Koreish, and 
distinguished from the men of Medina. 

* It was the same opposition of the spiritual to the secular nobility 
that afterwards showed itself in the revolt of the sacred cities against 
the Omayyads. The movement triumphed with the elevation of the 
Abbasids to the throne. But, that the spiritual nobihty was fighting 
not for principle but for personal advantage was as apparent in Ah’s 
hostilities against Zobair and ^aU^a as in that of the Aobasids against 
the followers of Ali, 
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of men without views, whose aim was a change not of system, 
but of persons in their own interest. Everywhere in the prci- 
vinces there was agitation against the caliph and his governors, 
except in Syria, where Othman’s cousin, Moawiya, son of Abu 
Sofi&n (see below), carried on a wise and strong administration. 
The movement was most energetic in Irak and in Egypt. Its 
ultimate aim was the deposition of Othman in favour of Ali, 
whose own services as well as his close relationship to the Prophet 
seemed to give him the best claim to the Caliphate. Even then 
there were enthusiasts who held him to be a sort of Messiah. 

The malcontents sought to gain their end by force. In bands 
they came from the provinces to Medina to wring concessions 
from Othman, who, though his armies were spreading terror 
from the Indus and Oxus to the Atlantic, had no troops at hand 
m Medina. He propitiated the mutineers by concessions, but as 
soon as they had gone, he let matters resume their old course. 
Thus things went on from bad to worse. In the following year 
(656) the leaders of the rebels came once more from Egypt and 
Irak to Medina with a more numerous following ; and the caliph 
again tried the plan of making promises which he did not intend 
to keep. But the rebels caught him m a flagrant breach of his 
word,^ and now demanded his abdication, besieging him in his own 
house, where he was defended by a few faithful subjects. As he 
would not yield, they at last took the building by storm and put 
him to death, an old man of eighty. His death in the act of 
maintaining his rights was of the greatest service to his house and 
of corresponding disadvantage to the enemy. 

4. Reign of Ah . — Controversy as to the inheritance at once 
arose among the leaders of the opposition. The mass of the 
mutineers summoned Ali to the Caliphate, and compelled even 
Xalha and Zobair to do him homage. But soon these two, 
along with Ayesha, the mother of the faithful, who had an old 
grudge against Ali, succeeded in making their escape to Irak, 
where at Basra they raised the standard of rebellion. Ali in 
point of fact had no real right to the succession, and moreover 
was apparently actuated not by piety but by ambition and the 
desire of power, so that men of penetration, even although they 
condemned Othman’s method of government, yet refused to 
recognize his successor. The new caliph, however, found means 
of disposing of their opposition, and at the battle of the C'amel, 
fought at Basra in November 656, Jall?a and Zobair were slain, 
and Ayesha was taken prisoner. 

But even so Ah had not secured peace. With the murder of 
Othman the dynastic principle gained the twofold advantage of a 
legitimate cry — that of vengeance for the blood of the grey-haired 
caliph and a distinguished champion, the governor Moawiya, 
whose position in Syria was impregnable. The kernel of his 
subjects consisted of genuine Arabs, not only recent immigrants 
along with Islam, but also old settlers who, through contact 
with the Roman empire and the Christian church, had become to 
some extent civilized. Through the Ghassanids these latter 
had become habituated to monarchical government and loyal 
obedience, and for a long time much better order had prevailed 
amongst them than elsewhere in Arabia. Syria was the proper 
soil for the rise of an Arabian kingdom, and Moawiya was just 
the man to make use of the situation. He exhibited Othman’s 
blood-stained garment in the mosque at Damascus, and incited 
his Syrians to vengeance. 

Ali’s position in Kufa was much less advantageous. The 
population of Irak was already mixed up with Persian elements; it 
fluctuated greatly, and was largely composed of fresh immigrants. 
Islam had its headquarters here ; Kufa and Ba§ra were the home 
of the pious and of the adventurer, the centres of religious and 
political movement. This movement it was that had raised Ali 
to the Caliphate, but yet it did not really take any personal 
interest in him. Religion proved for him a less trustworthy and 
more dangerous support than did the conservative and secular 
feeling of S5nria for the Omayyads. Moawiya could either 
act or refrain from acting as he chose, secure in either case 

^ Or, at least, so they thought. The history of the letter to 
'Abdallah b, abi Sai^ seems to have been a tnck played on the 
caliph, who suspected Ali of having had a hand in it. 
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ot the obedience of his subjects. Ali, on the other hand, was 
unable to convert enthusiasm for the principle inscribed on his 
banner into enthusiism for his person. It was necessary that 
he should accommodate himself to the wishes of his supporters, 
which, however, were inconsistent. They coinpelled him 
suddenly to break off the battle of Siffin, which he was apparently 
on the point of gaining over Moawiya, because the Syrians 
fastened copies i)f the Koran to their lances to denote that not 
the sword, but the word of God should decide the contest (see 
further below, B. i ; also Ali), But in yielding to the will of the 
majority he excited the displeasure of the minority, the genuine 
zealots, who in Moawiya were opposing the enemy of Islam, 
and regarded AlTs entering into negotiations with him as a 
denial of the faith. When the negotiations failed and war was 
resumed, the Kharijites refused to follow Ah’s army, and he had 
to turn his armies in the first instance against them. He 
succeeded m disposing of them without difficulty at the battle of 
Nahrawto, but m his success he lost the soul of his following. 
For they were the true champions of the theocratic principle ; 
through their elimination it became clear that the struggle had in 
no sense anything to do with the cause of God. Ali’s defeat was 
a foregone conclusion, once religious enthusiasm had failed him ; 
the secular resources at the disposal of his adversaries were far 
superior. Fortunately for him he was murdered (end of January 
661), thereby posthumously attaining an importance in the eyes 
of a large part of the Mahommedan world (Shfa) which he had 
never possessed during his life. 

B. — The Omayyad Dynasiy 

Summary of Preceding Movements, —The conquest of Mecca had 
been of the greatest importance to the Prophet, not only because 
Islam thus obtained possession of this important city with its 
famous sanctuary, but above all because his late adversaries 
were at last compelled to acknowledge him as the Envoy of God. 
Among these there were many men of great ability and influence, 
and he was so eager to conciliate them or, as the Arabic ex- 
pression has it, ‘‘ to mellow their hearts ” by concessions and 
gifts, that liis loyal helpers (Ansar) at Medina became dissatisfied 
and could only with difficulty be brought to acquiesce in it. 
Mahomet was a practical man , he realized that the growing 
state needed skilful administrators, and that such were found in 
much greater number among the antagonists of yesterday than 
among the honest citizens of Medina. The most important 
positions, such as the goveniorships of Mecca and Yemen, were 
entrusted to men of the Omayyad house, or that of the Makhzum 
and other Koreishitc families. Abu Bekr followed the Prophet’s 
example. In the great revolt of the Arabic tribes after the 
death of Mahomet, and m the invasion of Irak and Syria by the 
Moslems, the principal generals belonged to tliem. Omar did 
not deviate from that line of conduct. It was he who appointed 
Yazid, the son ol Abu Soften, and after his death, his brother 
Moawiya as governor of Syria, and assigned the province of Egypt 
to Amr-ibn-el-Ass ('Amr b. As). It is even surprising to find 
among the leading men so few of the house of H&shim, the nearest 
family of the Prophet. The puzzled Moslem doctors explain 
this fact on the ground that the Hashimites were regarded as too 
noble to hold ordinary administrative offices, and that they 
could not be spared at Medina, where their counsel was required 
in all important affairs. There is, however, a tradition in which 
Ali himself calls the Omayyads born rulers. As long as Omar 
lived opposition was silent. But Othman had not the strong 
personality of his predecessor, and, although he practically 
adhered to the poli^of Omar, he was accused of favouring the 
members of his owii-fiamily— the caliph belonged himself to the 
house of Omayya — at the expense of the Hashimites and the Ansar. 
The jealousy of the latter two was prompted by the fact that the 
governorship and miliary commands had become not only much 
more important, but also much more lucrative, while power and 
money again procured many adherents. The truly devout 
Moslems on the other hand were scandalized by the growing 
luxury which relaxed the aqstere morals of the first Moslems, 
and this also was imputed to Othman. 


We thus see how the power of the house of Omayya developed 
itself, and how there arose against it an opposition, which led in 
the first place to the murder of Othman and the Caliphate of Ali, 
and furthermore, during the whole period of the Omayyad 
caliphs, repeatedly to dangerous outbreaks, culminating in the 
great catastrophe which placed the Abbasids on the throne. 
The elements of this opposition were of very various kinds : — 

(1) The old-fashioned Moslems, sons of the Ansar and Mohdpr, 
who had been Mahomet's first companions and supporters, and 
could not bear the thought that the sons of the old enemies of the 
Prophet in Mecca, whom they nicknamed tolaqd (freedmen), 
should be in control of the imamate, which carried with it the 

! management of affair.s both civil and religious. This party was 
in the foreground, chiefly in the first period. (2) The partisans 
I of Ali, the Shi'a (Shi'iles), who in proportion as their influence 
i with the Arabs declined, contrived to strengthen it by obtaining 
the support of the non-Arabic Moslems, aided thereto, especially 
in tlie latter period, by the Alibasids, who at the decisive 
moment succeeded in seizing the supreme power for themselves. 
(3) The Kharijites, who, m spite of the heaiy losses they sus- 
tained at the hantls of All, maintained their power by gaining 
new adherents from among those austere Moslems, who held both 
Omayyads and Alids as usurpers, and have often been called, not 
unjustly, the Puritans of Islam. (4) The non-Arabic Moslems, 
who on their conversion tu Islam, had put themselves under the 
patronage of Arabic families, and were therefore called maula’s 
(clients) These were not only the most numerous, but also, m 
virtue of the persistency of their hostility, the most dangerous. 
The largest and strongest gre^up of these were the Persians, who, 
before the conquest of Irak by the Moslems, were the ruling class 
of that country, so that Persian was the dominant language. 
With them all malcontents, in particular the Shibtes, found 
support ; by them the dynasty of the Omayyads and the 
supremacy of the Arabs was finally overthrown. To these 
elements of discord ve must add — (i) That the Arabs, notwith- 
standing the bond of Islam that united them, maintained their 
old tribal institutions, and therewith their old feuds and factions ; 

(2) that the old antagonism between Maadites ^ (original 
northern tribes) and Yemenites (original southern tribes), 
accentuated by the jealousy between the Meccans, who belonged 
to the former, and the Medinian.s, who belonged to the latter 
division, gave rise to perpetual conflicts ; (3) that more than one 
dangerous pretender — some of them of the reigning family 
itself — contended with the calijffi for the sovereignty, and must 
be crushed coute que cotiie. It is only by the detailed enumera- 
tion of these opposing forces that we can form an idea of the 
heavy task that lay before the Prince of the Believers, and of the 
amount of tact and ability which his position demanded. 

'The description of the reign of the Omayyads is extremely 
difficult. Never perhaps has the system of undermining 
authority by continual slandering been applied on such a scale as 
by the Alids and the Abbasids. The Omayyads were accused by 
their numerous missionaries of every imaginable vice ; in their 
hands Islam was not safe ; it would be a godly work to extirpate 
them from the earth. When the Abbasids had occupied the 
throne, they pursued this policy to its logical conclusion. But 
not content with having exterminated the hated rulers themselves, 
they carried their hostility to a further point. The official 
history of the Omayyads, as it has been handed down to us, is 
coloured by Abbasid feeling to such an extent that we can 
scarcely distinguish the true from the false. An example of this 
occurs at the outset in the assertion that Moawiya deliberately 
refrained from marching to the help of Othman, and indeed that 
it was with secret joy that he heard olthe fatal result of the plot. 
The facts seem to contradict this view. When, ten weeks before 
the murder, some hundreds of men came to Medina from Egypt 
and Irak, pretending that they were on their pilgrimage to Mecca, 
but wanted to bring before tlie caliph their complaints against 
his vicegerents, nobody could have the slightest suspicion that 
the life of the caliph was in danger ; indeed it was only during 

’ Ma'ad is in the genealogical system the father of the Mo^ar and 
the Rab'ia tribes. Qais is the principal branch of the 
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tJie few days that Othman wa-s besieged in his house that the 
danger became obvious. If the caliph then, as the chroniclers 
tell, sent a message to Moawiya for help, his messenger could not 
have accomplished half the journey to Damascus when the 
catastrophe took place. There is no real reason to doubt that 
the painful news fell on Moawiya unexpectedly, and that he, as 
mightiest representative of the Omayyad house, regarded as his 
own the duty of avenging the crime. He (-ould not but view Ali 
in the light of an accomplice, because if, as he protested, he did 
not abet the murderers, yet he took them under his protection. 
An acknowledgment of Ah as caliph by Moawnax before he had 
cleared himself from suspicion was therefore quite impossible. 

I. The Rei^n oj Moaiviyar Moawiya^ son of the well-known 
Meccan chief Abu SofTfin, embraced Islam together with his father 
and his brother Yazid, when the Prophet conquered Mecca, and 
was, like them, treated with the greatest distinction. He was even 
chosen to be one of the secretaries of Mahomet. Wh(‘n Abu Bekr 
sent his troops for the conquest of Syria, Yazid, the eldest son of 
Abu Sofian, held one of the chief commands, with Moawiya as 
his lieutenant. In the year 639 Omar named him governor of 
Damascus and Palestine : Othman added to this province the 
north of Syria and Mesopotamia. To him was committed the 
conduct of tlie war against the Byzantine emperor, which he 
continued with energy, at first only on land, but later, when the 
caliph had at last given in to his urgent representations, at sea 
also. In the year 34 (a.d. 655) was fought off the coast of L\ laa 
the great naval battle, which because ot the great number of 
masts has been c'alled “ the mast fight,’’ in which the Greek ^ 
fleet, ('ommanded by the emperor Constans II. in person, was 
utterly defeated. Moawiya himself was not present, as he was 
conducting an attack (the result of which we do not know) on 
Caesarea in (Cappadocia. The Arabic historians are so entirely 
preoccupied with the internal events that they have no eye for 
the war at the frontier. The contention which Moawiya had 
with Ali checked his progress in the north. 

Moawiya was a born ruler, and Syria was, as we have seen, the 
best administered province of the whole empire. He was so 
loved and honoured by his Syrians that, wdien he invited them 
to avenge the blood of Othman, they replied unanimously, “It is 
your part to command, ours to obey.” Ali was a valiant man, 
but had no great talent as a ruler. His army numbered a great 
many enthusiastic partisans, but among them not a few wise- 
acres ; there were also others of doubtful loyalty. The battle at 
Siffin (657), near the Euphrates, which lasted two months and 
consisted principally in, sometimes bloody, skirmishes, with 
alternate success, ended by the well-known appeal to the decision 
of the Koran on the part of Moawiya. This appeal has been called 
by a European scholar “ one of the unworthiest comedies of the 
whole world’s history,” accepting the report of very partial 
Arabic writers that it happened when the Syrians were on the 
point of losing the battle. He forgot that Ah himself, before the 
Battle of the C'amel, appealed likewise to the decision of the 
Koran, and begtui the fight only when this had been rejected. 
There is in reality no room for suspecting Moawiya of not having 
been in earnest when making this appeal ; he might well regret 
that internecine strife should dram the forces which were so 
much wanted for the spread of Islam. That the Book of God 
could give a solution, even of this arduous case, was doubtless the 
firm belief of both parties. But even if the appeal to the Koran 
had been a stratagem, as Ali himself thought, it would have been 
perfectly legitimate, according to the general views of that time, 
which had been also those of the Prophet. It is not unlikely 
that the chief leader of the Yemenites in All’s army, Ash'ath b. 
Qais, knew beforehand that this appeal would be made. Cer- 
tainty is not to be obtained in the whole matter. 

On each side an umpire was appointed, Abu Mus& al-Ash*ari, 
the candidate of AsKath, on that of Ali, Amr-ibn-el-Ass {q^v.) on 
that of Moawiya. The arbitrators mot in the year 37 (a.d. 658) 
at Adhrolj, in the south-east of Syria, where are the ruins of 
the Roman Castra described by Briinnow and Domaszewsky 
{Die Provincia Arabia, i. 433^*463). Instead of this place, the 
* The Arabs always call them Rlim, i,e. T? remans. 


historians generally put Dumat-al-Jandal, the biblical Duma, 
now called Jauf, but this rests on feeble authority. The various 
accounts about what happened in this interview are without 
exception untrustworthy, j. Wellhausen, in his excellent book 
Das arabische Retch and sew Sttirz, has ma<ie it very probable that 
the decision of the umpires was that the choice of Ali as cahph 
should be cancelled, and that the task of nominating a successor 
to Othman should be referred to the council of notable men 
{shurd\ as representing the whole community. Ali refusing to 
submit to this decision, Moawiya became the champion of the 
law, and thereby gained at once considerable support for the 
conquest of Egypt, to which abov e all he directed his efforts. As 
soon as Amr returned from Adhroh, Moawiya sent him with an 
army of four or five thousand men against Egypt. About the 
same time the constitutional party rose against All’s vicegerent 
Mahommed, son ot Abu Bekr, who had been the leader of the 
murderous attack on Othman. Mahommed was beaten, taken 
in his flight, and, according to some reports, sewn m the skin of an 
ass and burned. 

Moawiya, realizing tiiat Ali would take all possible means to 
(Tush him, took his measures accordingly. He ('oncluded with 
the Greeks a treaty, by which he pledged himself to pay a large 
sum of money annually on condition that the emperor sluiuld give 
him hostages as a pledge for the maintenance of peace. Ah, 
however, had first to deal with the insurrei'tion ot the Kharijites, 
who condemned the arbitration which followed the battle of Siffin 
as a deed of infidelity, and demandeil that Ah should break the 
compact (see above. A. 4). Freed from this difficulty, All prepared 
to direct his march against Moawiya, but his soldiers declined to 
move. One of his men, Khirrit b. Rashid, renounced him 
altogetlnfr, because he had not sul)mitted to the decision of the 
umpires, and persuaded many others to refuse the payment of the 
poor-rate. Ah was obliged to subdue him, a task which he 
effected not without difficulty. Not a few of his former partisans 
went over to Moawiya, as already had happened before the days 
of Siffin, amongst others Ali’s own brother ‘Aqil. Kistly, there 
were in Kula, and still more in Basra, many Othmaniya or 
legitimists, on whose co-operation he could not rely. Moawiya 
from his side made incessant raids into Ali's dominion, and by his 
agents caused a very serious revolt in Basra. The statement that 
a treaty was concluded between Moawiya and Ali to maintain the 
status quo, in the beginning of the year 40 (a.d. 660), is not very 
probable, for it is pretty certain tliat just then Ali had raised an 
army of 40,000 men against the .Syrians, and also that in the second 
or third month of that year Moawiya was proclaimed caliph at 
Jerusalem. At the same time Bosr b. Abi ArtSt made his 
expedition against Medina and Mecca, whose inhabitants were 
compelled to acknowledge the caliphate of Moawiya. On the 
murder of Ali in 6()i, his son Hasan was cho.sen caliph, but he 
recoiled before the prospect of a war with Moawiya, having 
neither the ambition nor the energy of All. Moawiya stood then 
with a large army in Maskin, a rich district lying to the north of 
the later West Bagdad, watered by the Dojail, or Little Tigris, a 
channel from the Euphrates to the Tigris, The army of Trak was 
near Madain, the ancient Ctesiphon. The reports about what 
occurred are confu.sed and contradictory ; but it seems probable 
that Abdallah b. Abbas, the vicegerent of Ali at Basra and 
ancestor of the future Abbasid dynasty, was in command. No 
battle was fought. Hasan and Ibn Abbas opened, each for 
himself, negotiations with Moawiya. The latter made it a 
condition of surrender that he should have the free disposal of the 
furtds in the treasury of Basra. Some say that he had already 
. before the death of Ali rendered himself master of it. Notwith- 
standing thtj protest of the Basrians, he transported this booty 
safely to Mecca. When his descendants had ascended the throne 
and he had become a demi-saint, the historians did their best to 
excuse his conduct. Hasan demanded, in exchange for the power 
which he resigned, the contents of the treasury at Kufa, which 
amounted to five millions of dirhems, together with the revenues 
of the Persian province of DarS-bjird (Darab). When these nego^ 
tiations became known, a mutiny broke out in Hasan’s camp. 
Hasan himself was wounded and retired to Medina, where ba 
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died eight of nine years afterwards. The legend that he was 
poisoned by order of Moawiya is without the least foundation. 
It seems that he never received the revenues of Darabjird, the 
Basrians to whom they belonged refusing to cede them. 

Moawiya now made his entry into Kufa in the summer of a.h. 
41 (a.d. 661) and received the oath of allegiance as Prince of the 
Believers, This year is called the year of union {jama a). 
Moghira b. Sho*ba was appointed governor of Kufa. Homran b. 
Abkn had previously assumed the government of Basra, This 
is represented commonly as a revolt, but as Homran was a client 
of Othman, and remained in favour with the Omayyads, it is 
almost certain that he took the management of affairs only to 
maintain order. 

One strong antagonist to Moawiya remained, in the person of 
Ziyad. This remarkable man was said to be a bastard of Abu 
Sofian, the father of Moawiya, and was, by his mother, the 
brother of Abu Bakra, a man of great wealth and position at 
Basra. He thus belonged to the tribe of Thaqif at Taif, which 
produced many very prominent men. At the age of fourteen 
years Ziyad was charged with the financial administration of the 
Basrian army. He had won the affection of Omar, by his know- 
ledge of the Koran and the Sunna of the Prophet, and by the fact 
that he had employed the first money he earned to purchase the 
freedom of his mother Somayya. He was a faithful servant of Ali 
and put down for him the revolt excited by Moawiya’s partisans 
in Basra, Thence he marched into F^rs and Kirman, where he 
maintained peace and kept the inhabitants in their allegiance to 
Ali. After Ali’s death he fortified himself in his castle near 
Istakhr and refused to submit. Moawiya, therefore, sent Bosr 
b. Abi Art<fit to Basra, with orders to capture Ziyad ’s three sons, 
and to force ZiySd into submission by threatening to kill them. 
Ziyad was obdurate, and it was due to his brother Abu Bakra, 
who persuaded Moawiya to cancel the order, that the threat was 
not executed. On his return to Damascus, Moawiya chjirged 
Moghira b. Sho'ba to bring his countryman to reason. Abdallah 
b. ^Amir was made governor of Basra. 

As soon as Moawiya had his hands free, he directed all his 
forces against the Greeks. Immediately after the submission of 
Irak, he had denounced the existing treaty, and as early as 662 
had sent his troops against the Alans and the Greeks. Since then, 
no year passed without a campaign. Twice he made a serious 
effort to conquer Constantinople, in 669 when he besieged it for 
three months, and in 674. On the second occasion his fleet 
occupied Cyzicus, which it held till shortly after his death in 680, 
when a treaty was signed. In Africa also the extension of 
Mahommedan power was pursued energetically. In 670 took 
place the famous march of *Okba (‘Oqba) b. Nafi' and the founda- 
tion of Kairawan, where the great mosque still bears his name. 
Our information about these events, though very full, is untrust- 
worthy, while of the events in Asia Minor the accounts are scarce 
and short. The Arabic historians are still absorbed by the events 
in Irak and Khorasan. 

The talented prefect of Kufa, Moghira b. Sho*ba, eventually 
broke down the resistance of Ziyid, who came to Damascus to 
render an account of his administration, which the caliph 
ratified. Moawiya seems also to have acknowledged him as the 
son of Abu Sofian, and thus as his brother ; in 664 this recogni- 
tion was openly declared.^ In the next year Ziyad was appointed 
governor of Basra and the eastern provinces belonging to it. As 
the austere champion of the precepts of Islam, he soon restored 
order in the whole district. Outwardly, this was the case in 
Kufa also. A rising of Kharijitcs in the year 663 had ended in 
the death of their chief. But the Shi'ites were dissatisfied and 

* A single genealogist, Abu Yaqa^sin, says that he was a legiti- 
mate son of Abu Sohaii, and that his mother was A.smft, daughter 
of A' war. But all others call his mother Somayya, who is said to 
have been a slave-girl of Hind, the wife of Abu Sofian, and who 
became later also the mother of Abu Bakra. We cannot make out 
whether Abu Sofian acknowledged him as his son or not. At a later 
period, the Abbasid caliph Mahdi had the names of Ziyad and his 
descendants struck off the rolls of the Korcish ; but, after his death, 
the persons concerned gained over tfie chief of the rolls office, and 
had their names replaced in the lists (see Tabari iii 479). 


even dared to give public utterance to their hostility. Moghira 
contented himself with a warning. He was already aged and had 
no mind to enter on a conflict. He died about the year 670, and 
his province also was entrusted to Ziyad, who appointed ‘Amr b. 
Horaith as his vicegerent. At a Friday service in the great mosque 
'Amr was insulted and pelted with pebbles. ZiySld then came 
himself, arrested the leader of the Shi'ites,and sent fourteen rebels 
to Damascus, among them several men of consideration. Seven of 
them who refused to pledge themselves to obedience were put to 
death ; the Shi'ites considered them as martyrs and accused 
Moawiya of committing a great crime. But in Kufa peace was 
restored, and this not by military force, but by the headmen of 
the tribes. We must not forget that Kufa and Basra were 
military colonies, and that each tribe had its own quarter of the 
city. A wholesome diversion was provided by the serious re- 
sumption of the policy of eastern expansion, which had been 
interrupted by the civil war. For this purpose Irak had to 
furnish the largest contingent. The first army sent by Ziyad 
into Khorasan recaptured Merv, Herat and llalkh, conejuered 
Tokharistan and advanced as far as the Oxus. In 673 ^Obai- 
dallah, the son of Ziyad, crossed the river, occupied Bokhara, and 
returned laden with booty taken from the wandering Turkish 
tribes of Transoxiana. lie brought 2000 Turkish archers with 
him to Basra, the first Turkish slaves to enter the Moslem empire. 
Sa*id, son of the caliph Othman, whom Moawiya made governor 
of Khorasan, in 674 marched against Samarkand. Other 
generals penetrated as far as the Indus and conquered Kabul, 
Sijistan, Makr^n and Kandahar. 

Ziyad governed Irak with the greatest vigour, but as long as 
discontent did not issue in action, he let men alone. At his death 
(672 -673), order was so generally restored that “ nobody had any 
more to fear for life or estate, and even the unprotected woman 
was safe in her house without having her door bolted. 

Moawiya was a typical Arab sayyid (gentleman). He governed, 
not by force, but by his superior intelligence, his self-control, 
his mildness and magnanimity. The following anecdote may 
illustrate this. One of Moawiya’s estates bordered on that of 
Abdallah b. Zobair, who complained in a somewhat truculent 
letter that Moawiya’s slaves had been guilty of trespassing. 
Moawiya, disregarding his son Yazid’s advice that he should 
exact condign punishment for Zobair’s disrespect, replied in 
flattering terms, regretting the trespass and resigning both slaves 
and estate to Zobair. In reply Zobair protested his loyalty to 
Moawiya, who thereupon pointed a moral for the instruction of 
Yazid. 

Moawiya has been accused of having poisoned more than one of 
his adversaries, among them Malik Ashtar, Abdarrahman the 
son of the great captain Khalid b. Walid, and Hasan b. Ah. As 
for the latter, European scholars have long been agreed that the 
imputation is groundless. As to Abdarrahman the story is in the 
highest degree improbable. Madaini says that Moawiya was 
prompted to it, because when he consulted the Syrians about the 
choice of his son Yazid as his successor, they had proposed 
Abdarrahman. The absurdity of this is obvious, for AMarrah- 
m^n died in the year 666.^ Others say ^ that Moawiya was afraid 
lest Abdarrahman should become too popular. Now, Abdarrah- 
man had not only been a faithful ally of Moawiya in the wars with 
Ali, but after the peace devoted all his energy to the Greek war. 
It is almost incredible that Moawiya out of petty jealousy would 
have deprived himself of one of his best men. The probability is 
that Abdarrahman was ill when returning from the frontier, that 
Moawiya sent him his own medical man, the Christian doctor Ibn 
Othai, and that the rumour arose that the doctor had poisoned 
him. It is remarkable withal that this rumour circulated, not in 
Homs (Emesa), where Abdarrahman died, but in Medina. There 
a young relation of Abdarrahman was so roused by the taunt 
that the death of his kinsman was unavenged, that he killed Ibn 
Othal near the mosque of Damascus. Moawiya imprisoned him 
and let him pay a high ransom, the law not permitting the talio 
against a Moslem for having killed a Christian. The story that 

1 Aghani XX. p, 13, Ibn abi Osaibia i. p. 118. 

* Taban ii. p. 82. 
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this relative was Khalid, the son of Abdarrahman, is absiird in* 
asmuch as Moawiya made this Khaiid commander against the 
Greeks in succession to his father. In the third case — that of 
Malik Ashtar — the evidence is equally inadequate. In fact, since 
Moawiya did not turn the weapon of assassination against such 
men as Abdallah b. Zobair and Hosain b. Ali, it is unlikely that 
he used it against less dangerous persons. These two men were 
the chief obstacles to Moawiya’s plan for securing the Caliphate 
for his son Yazid. 'Fhe leadership with the Arabic tribes was as a 
rule hereditary, the son succeeding his father, but only if he was 
personally fit for the position, and was acknowledged as such by 
the principal men of the tribe. The hereditary principle had not 
been recognized by Islam in the cases of Abu Bekr, Omar and 
Othman ; it had had some influence upon the choice of Ali, the 
husband of Fatima and the cousin of the Prophet. But it had 
been adopted entirely for the election of Hasan. The example of 
Abu Bekr proved that the caliph had the right to kppoint his 
successor. But this appointment must be sanctioned by the 
principal men, as representing the community. Moawiya seems 
to have done his best to gain that approbation, but the details 
given by the historians are altogether unconvincing. This only 
seems to be certain, that the succession of Yazid was generally 
acknowledged before the death of his father, except in Medina. 
(Sec Mahommedan Institutions.) 

Moawiya died in the month of Rajah 6o (a.d. 68o). His last 
words are said to have been : Fear ye God, the Elevated and 
Mighty, for God, Praise be to Him, protects the man that fears 
Him ; he who docs not fear God, has no protection.'' Moawiya 
was, in fact, a religious man and a strict disciple of the precepts of 
Islam. We can scarcely, therefore, credit the charges*made by 
the adversaries of his chosen successor Yazid, that he was a 
drinker of wine, fond of pleasure, careless about religion. All the 
evidence shows that, during the reign of the Omayyads, life in 
Damascus and the rest of Syria was austere and m striking 
contrast to the dissolute manners which prevailed in Medina. 

2. Rule of Yazid . — When Moawiya died, the opposition had 
already been organized. On his accession Yazid sent a circular 
to all his prefects, olTicially announcing his father's death, and 
ordering them to administer the oath of allegiance to their 
subjects. In that sent to Walid b. 'Otba, the governor of 
Medina, he enclosed a private note (’barging him in particular to 
administer the oath to Hosain, Abdallah b. Omar and Abdallah 
b. Zobair, if necessary, by force. Walid sent a messenger 
inviting them to a conference, thus giving them time to assemble 
their followers and to escape to Mecca, where the prefect Omar 
b. Sa*id could do nothing against them. In the month Ramadan 
this Omar was made governor of Medina and sent an army against 
Ibn Zobair. This army was defeated, and from that time Ibn 
Zobair was supreme at Mecca. 

On the news of Yazid’s accession, the numerous partisans of 
the family of Ali in Kufa sent addresses to Hosain, inviting him 
to take refuge with them, and promising to have him proclaimed 
caliph in Irak. Hosain, having learnecl that the majority of the 
inhabitants were apparently ready to support him strenuously, 
prepared to take action. Meanwhile Yazid, having been in- 
formed of the riotous behaviour of the Shibtes in Kufa, sent 
Obaidallah, son of the famous Ziyad and governor of Basra, to 
restore order. Using the same tactics as his father had used 
before, Obaidallah summoned the chiefs of the tribes and made 
them responsible for the conduct of their men. On the 8th of 
Dhu’l-Hijja Ilosam set out from Mecca with all his family, 
expecting to be received with enthusiasm by the citizens of Kufa, 
but on his arrival at Kerbela west of the Euphrates, he was 
confronted by an army sent by Obaidallah under the command of 
Omar, son of the famous Sad b. Abi Waqqas, the founder of 
Kufa. Hosain gave battle, vainly relying on the promised aid 
from Kufa, and fell with almost all his followers on the loth of 
Muharram 6i (loth of October 680^. 

No other issue of this rash expedition could have been expected. 
But, as it involved the grandson of the Prophet, the son of Ali, 
and so many members of his family, Hosain’s devout partisans 
at Kufa, who by their overtures bad been the principal cause of 
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the disaster, regarded it as a tragedy, and the facts gradually 
acquired a wholly romantic colouring. Omar b. Sa'd and his 
officers, Obaidallah and even Yazid came to be regarded as 
murderers, and their names have ever since been heW accursed 
by all Shihtes* They observe the loth of Muharram, the day of 
‘ Ashura, as a day of public mourning. Among the Persians, stages 
are erected on that day in public places, and plays are acted, 
representing the misfortunes of the family of Ali.^ “ Revenge 
for Hosain " became the watchword of all Shihtes, and the 
Meshed Hosain (Tomb of the martyr Hosain) at Kerbela is to 
them the holiest place in the world (see Kerbela). Obaidallah 
sent the head of Hosain to Damascus, together with the women 
and children and Ah b. Hosain, who, being ill, had not taken part 
in the fight. Yazid was very sorry for the issue, and sent tlie 
prisoners under safe-conduct to Medina. Ali remained faithful 
to the caliph, taking no share in the revolt of the Medmians, and 
openly condemning the risings of the Shibtes. 

Ibn Zobair profited greatly by the distress caused by Hosam’s 
death. Though he named himself publicly a refugee of the House 
of God, he had himself secretly addressed as caliph, and many of 
the citizens of Medina acknowledged him as such. Yazid, when 
informed of this, swore in his anger to have him imprisoned. But 
remembering the wisdom of his father, he sent messengers with a 
chain made* of silver coins, and bearing honourable proposals. 
At the same time he received a number of the chief men of 
Medina, sent by the prefect, with great honour and loaded them 
with gifts and presents. But Ibn Zobair refused, and the 
Medmians, of whom the majority probably had never before 
seen a prince’s court, however simple, were only confirmed in 
their rancour against Yazid, and told many horrible talcs about 
his profligacy, that he hunted and held wild orgies with Bedouin 
sheikhs, and had no religion. A characteristically Arabic cere- 
mony took place in the mosque of Medina. “ I cast off the oath 
of allegiance to Yazid, as 1 cast off my turban," exclaimed the 
first, and all others followed, casting off one of their garmimts, 
till a heap of turbans and sandals lay on the floor. Ibn lianzala 
was made commander. The Omayyads, though they with their 
clients counted more than 1000 men, were not able to maintain 
themselves, and were allowed to depart only on condition of strict 
neutrality. 

At last the patience of Yazid was exhausted. An army — the 
accounts about the number vary from 4000 to 20,000 — was 
equipped in all haste and put under the command of Muslim b. 
'Oqba, with orders first to exact submission from the Medmians, 
if necessary by force, and then to march against Ibn Zobair. 
Moslim, having met the expelled Omayyads at \\&di ’l-Qor&, 
encamped near the city (August 683) and gave the inhabitants 
three days in which to return to obedience, wishing to spare the 
city of the Prophet and to prevent the shedding of blood. When, 
however, after the lapse of three days, a final earnest appeal had 
been answered insultingly, he began the battle. The Medmians 
fought valiantly, but could not hold out against the well-dis- 
ciplined Syrians. Moreover, they were betrayed by the Medinian 
family of the Banu Haritha, who introduced Syrian soldiers into 
the town. Medina lies between two volcanic hills, called harra. 
After one of these the battle has been named " The Day of 
Harra." For three days the city was given up to plunder. It is 
said that a thousand bastards (the " children of the Harra ") 
were born in consequence of these days. The remaining citizens 
were compelled to take the oath of allegiance to Yazid in a 
humiliating form ; the few who refused were killed. Ah b. 
Ilosam, who had refused to have anything to do with the revolt, 
was treated with all honour. Mahommed b. al-Hanafiya, the 
son of Ali, and Abdallah b. Omar had likewise abstained, but 
they had left Medina for Mecca. 

Moslim then proceeded towards Mecca. He was already ill, and 
died about midway between the two cities, after having given the 
command, according to the orders of the caliph, to Hosain b. 
Nomair. It is quite natural that the man who delivered up the 
city of the Prophet to plunder, and at whose Imnds so many 
prominent Moslems fell, should have been an object of detestation 
^ See Chodzko, TMdtre persan (Paris, 1878). 
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to the devout. Even some E-uropean scholars have drawn a 
false picture of his personality, as has been clearly shown by 
Wellhausen. About Medina also false statements have been 
made. The city recovered very soon from the disaster, and 
remained the seat not only of holy tradition and jurisdiction, 
but also of the Arabic aristocracy. In no city of the empire, 
during the reign of the Omayyads, lived more singers and 
musicians than in Medina. 

Ilosain b. Nomair arrived before Mecca in September 683 and 
found Ibn Zobair ready to defend it. A number of the citizens 
of Medina had come to the aid of the Holy City, as well as many 
Khariptes from Yam&ma under Najda b. *Amir. The siege had 
lasted 65 — others say 40- days, when the news came of the 
death of Yazid, which took place presumably on the J4th of 
Rabia I, 64 (12th November 683). Eileven days before a fire, 
caused by imprudtmc'e, had con.sumed all the woodwork of the 
Ka ba and hurst the black stone in three places. The evidence 
is quite c ondusive ; yet the fire has been imputed to the Syrians, 
and a tale was invented about ballistas which hurled against the 
House of God enormous stones and vessels full of bitumen. In 
fact, the siege had been confined to enclosure and skirmishes. It 
is said that on the news of the death of Yazid a conference took 
place between Hosam and Ibn Zobair, and that the former offered 
to proclaim the latter as caliph provided he would accompany 
him to Syria and proclaim a general amnesty. Ibn Zobair 
refused haughtily, and Hosam, with a contemptuous criticism of 
his folly, ordered his army to break up for Syria. 

Hitherto Ibn Zobair had confined himself to an appeal to the 
Moslems to renounce Yazid and to have a caliph elected by the 
council (shurd) of the principal leading men. He now openly 
assumed the title of calijih and invited men to take the oath of 
allegiance. He was soon acknowledged throughout Arabia, in 
Egypt and in Irak. The Omayyads, who had returned to Medina, 
were again expelled. 

Yazid IS described m the ConUnuatio Isidori /?y2.§27,as‘‘iucunr 
dissimus et cunctis nationibus regni cius subditis vnr gratissime 
habitus, qui nullam unquam, ut omnibus mons est, sibi regalis 
fastigii causa gloriam appotivit, sed communis ^ cum omnibus 
civiliter vixit.^* This is confirmed by the fact that Moawiya II. 
is said to have benm a mild rul(*r, like his father, and goes far to 
outweigh the prejudiced account given by his opponents and 
coloured still further by tradition. Against the accusation of 
being a drinker of wine he himself protested in verses which he 
recited when he sent the army against Ibn Zobair. Decisive is 
also the testimony of Ibn al-Hanafiya, who declared that all the 
accusations brought by the Medinians were false. It may be 
true that he was fond of hunting, but he was a peace-loving, 
generous prince. It is uncertain at w'hat age he died. Accounts 
vary between 33 and 39. The latter finds confirmation in the 
statement that he was born in a.ii. 25, though another acx:ount 
places his birth in 22. As his son Moawiya who succeeded him 
was certainly adult (the accounts vary between 17 and 23), the 
latter date seems to be preferable. 

3. Moawiya 11 . had reigned a very .short time — ^how long is 
again wholly uncertain— when he fell sick and died. Then 
commenced a period of the greatest confusion. The mother of 
Yazid, Maisun, belonged to the most powerful tribe in Syria, the 
Kalb, and it seems that this and tlie cognate tribes of Qoda'a 
(Yemenites) had enjoyed certain prerogatives, which had aroused 
the jealousy of the Qais and the cognate tribes of Modar. Im- 
mediately after the death of Yazid, Zofar b. Harith, w^ho had 
already fought with Ibn Zobair against Yazid, had induced 
northern Syria and Mesopotamia to declare for Ibn Zobair. In 
Homs (Emesa) the governor Nc/m^n b. Bashir had pledged 
himself to the same cause. The protect of Damascus, Dahhak b. 
Qais, seemed to be wavering in his loyalty. Kh^id, the brother 
of Moawiya IL, was still a youth and appears to have had no 
strength of character. There was, however, a much more 
dangerous candidate, vffi. Merw&n b. Hakam, of another branch 
of the Omayyads, who had been Othman’s right-hand man. He 
had pledged himself after some hesitation to Yazid, but now his 
^ Dozy took communis for a gloss to ctvtltier. 


turn had come. The amir of the Kalb, Ibn Bahdal, persuaded 
probably by Obaid^llah b. Ziy&d, conceived that only a man of 
distinction could win the contest, and proclaimed Merwan 
caliph, on condition that his successor should be Khalid b. 
Yazid, and after him ‘Amr b. Sa*id al-Ashdaq, who belonged to 
the third branch of the Omayyads. Meanwhile Dahhak had 
declared himself openly for Ibn Zobair. A furious battle (a.d. 
684) ensued at Merj Rahit, near Damascus, in which QahMk 
and Zofar, though they had the majority of tioops, were utterly 
defeated. This battle became the subject of a great many 
poems and had pernicious consequences, especially as regards 
the antagonism between the Qais-Modar and Kalb~Yemenite 
tribes. 

4. Reign of Merwan L — Merwan strengthened his position 
! according to the old oriental fashion by marrying the widow of 
Yazid, and soon felt himself strong enough to substitute his own 
son Abdalmalik for Khihd b. Yazid as successor -designate. 
Khalid contented himself with protesting : he was neither a 
politician nor a soldier, but a student of alchemy and astronomy , 
translations of Greek books have been ascribed to him (Jahi?, 
BaydUy i. p. 126). In the year a.h. 435 there was still in Egypt 
a brazen globe attributed to Ptolemy which had belonged to 
Khihd (Ibn Qifti, p. 440, 1.15). He was also consulted about 
future events. Thcic w^ere, however, not a few who deplored 
the fact that the throne had passed from the descendants of 
Abu SofiSn. This feeling ga^vT rise to the prophecy that there 
should appear later a Sofiani on the throne, w^ho would reign 
with might and wisdom. 'Amr Aslidaq made no opposition till 
the death of Merwan. After the victory at Merj R^hit, Merwan 
conquered Egypt, and installed as governor his second son 
Abdalaziz. An army sent to the rescue by Ibn Zobair under the 
command of his brother Mus'ab w^as beaten in Palestine by 
'Amr Ashdaq. But a division sent by Merwan to the Ilcjaz was 
cut to pieces. Ohaidallah b. Ziyad set out with the purpose of 
subduing Mesopotamia and marching thence against Irak. But 
he was detained a w^hole year m the former country, by a rising 
of the Shi'itcs in Kufa, who were still in mourning for Hosam 
and had formed an army which called itself “ the army of the 
penitent ’’ They were routed at Ras 'Am, but Obaidallah had 
still to fight Zofar. 

Meanwhile Mokhtar (son of that Abu 'Obaid the Thaqifite who 
had commanded the Arabs against the Persians in the un- 
fortunate battle of the Bridge), a man of great talents and still 
greater ambition, after having supported Ibn Zobair m the siege 
of Mecca, had gone to Kufa, where he joined the Shi'itcs, mostly 
Persians, and acquired great power. He claimed that he was 
commissioned by Ah’s son, Mahommed ibn aMianafiya, who 
after the death of Hosam was recognized by the Shi'itcs as their 
Mahdi. A vague message from Mahommed, that it was the duty 
of every good Moslem to take part with the family of the Prophet, 
was interpreted in favour of Mokhtar, and thenceforward all the 
Shi'ites, among them the powerful Ibrahim, son of Ali’s right 
hand Malik Ashtar, followed him blindly as their chief. After- 
wards Ibn al-Hanafiya seems to have acknowledged him dis- 
tinctly as his vicegerent. Ibn Zobair’s representative in Kufa 
was compelled to flee, and all those who had participated in the 
battle of Kerhela were put to death. An army despatched 
against Obaidallah under Ibrahim routed the Syrians near 
Mosul (battle of Khizir) ; Obaidallah and Hosain b. Nomair 
were slain. Mokhtar was now at the zenith of power, but Ibn 
2^bair, determined to get rid at all costs of so dangerous an 
enemy, named his brother Mus'ab governor of Basra and ordered 
him to march against Kufa. Basra was at that time full of 
fugitives from Kufa, Arabian chiefs who resented the arrogance of 
Mokht&r's adherents, and desired eagerly to regain their former 
position in Kufa. The troops of Basra had been, since the death 
of Yazid, at war with the Khanjites, who had supported Ibn 
Zobair during the siege of Mecca, but had deserted him later. 
Their caliph, Nafi' b. Azraq, after whom they were called also 
Azraqites, threatened even the city itself, when Mohallab b. Abi 
Sofra, a very able general, compelled them to retire. Mohallab 
then marched with Mus'ab against Kufa. Mokhtar fell, and with 
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him the ephemeral dominion of the Persian Shi ites. This had 
been their first attempt to dispute the authority of their Arabian 
conquerors, but it was not to be the last. IbrAhim b. Ashtar, 
Mokhtar^s gtwemor of Mesopotamia, submitted and acknow- 
ledged the Caliphate of I bn Zohair. 

5. Reipt of Abdalmaltk . — Merwan died on the 27th of Kamadan 
65 (7th May 685) ; according to tradition, he was suffocated by 
his wife, because he had insulted her son Khalid and herself. 
The accession of Abdalmalik was attended with no difficulty, 
but the first years of his reign were occupied by troubles in 
northern Syria, where, instigated by the Creeks, the Mardaites 
of the Amanus, called Jarajima by the Arabs, penetrated into 
the Lebanon. He was obliged to conclude an unfavourable 
treaty first with them, later with the emperor of Constantinople. 
Moreover, in the year 68 (a.d. 687-688) Syria was afflicted by a 
serious famine. Ibn Zobair, however, was occupied at Mecca 
with the rebuilding of the Ka‘ba, and Mu:^*ab was harassed not 
only by the Kharijites, but iilso by a noble freebooter, Obaidallah 
b. Horr, who had created for himself a principality in the vicinity 
of Madam (Ctesiphon). 

The period of the pilgrimage caused a momentary truce to all 
these struggles, and m Dhu d-hijia, a.h. 68 (January 688), was 
seen the curious spectacle of four different standards planted 
near Mecca, belonging respectively to four chiefs, each of whom 
was a pretender to the empire ; the standard of Abdallah b. 
Zobair, caliph of Mecca ; that of the caliph of Damascus, 
Abdalmalik ; that of Ali’s son Mahommed b. al-Hanafiya, Mahdi 
of the Shfitcs ; and that of the Khanjites, who were at that time 
under the command of JMajda b. ‘Amir. Such, however, was the 
respect inspired by the holy places, that no disorders resulted. 

When, in the year (69 a.h.) 689 Abdalmalik had at last en- 
camped at Botnan Habib in the vicinity of Kinnesrin (Qinnasrin),^ 
with the purpose of marching against Mus*ah, his cousin ‘Amr 
Ashdaej, to whom by the treaty of Jaliia, before the battle of 
Merj RAhit, the succession to Merwan had been promised, took 
advantage of his absence to lav claim to the supreme power, and 
to have himself proclaimed caliph by his partisans. Abdalmalik 
was obliged to retrace his steps and to lay siege to his own capital. 
The garrison of Damascus took fright » and deserted their posts, 
so that ‘Amr Ashda(j was compelled to surrender. The caliph 
Abdalmalik summoned him to his palace and slew him with his 
own hand. Abdalmalik has every claim to our esteem as one of 
the ablest monarchs that ever reigned, but this murder remains 
a lasting blot on his career. 

Abdalmalik could now give his whole attention to the pro- 
jected expedition against Irak. Miis'ab was encamped at 
BAjomaira in the neighbourhood of Takrit. But Abdalmalik ’s 
first task was to subdue Zofar and his Qaisites at Kerkesia 
(Qarqisia), and the rest of the partisans of Mokhtar at Nisibis. 
Meanwhile, Mus‘ab had to curb a violent revolt in Basra, brought 
about by agents of Abdalmalik, and called after a place in the 
city the revolt of the Jofrites. About the middle of A.D. 691 
Abdalmalik at last encamped at Dair al-Jathaliq (the monastery 
of the Cathoheus) between Maskin, not far from the site of 
Bagdad, and Bajomaira. Mus'ab’s best troops were fighting 
under Mohallab against the Khiirijites ; many Basrians were 
secretly favourable to the Omayyads, nor were the Kufian 
soldiers to be trusted. The people of Irak had never been 
accustomed to discipline, and no improvement had taken place 
during the troubles of the last years. Abdalmalik, therefore, 
wrote secretly to the chiefs of Mus‘ab’s army, and persuaded them 
to desert to him, with the exception of Ibrahim b. Ashtar, the 
brave son of a brave father, who, after the fall of Mokhtar, had 
become a faithful supporter of Ibn Zobair. His death, in the 
beginning of the battle, decided the fate of Mus*ab, who was 
slain sword in hand by a .Shi‘ite of Kufa. 

This victory opened the gates of Kufa to Abdalmalik, and all 
Irak received him with acclamation. Thence, a few days later, 
he sent Hajjaj b. Yusuf at the head of 2000 Syrians gainst Ibn 
Zobair in Mecca, and despatched a messenger toTAriq b.* Amr, who 

1 Formerly the capital of the homonymous province of Syria ; 
ii lies & day's march west from Haleb (Aleppo). 


was encamped at W&di *l-Qor6 with 5000 men, to make himseM 
master of Medma and thence to rejoin Hajj&j. Before the 
arrival of this reinforcement, Hajja) confined himself to skir- 
mishes, m which his soldiers alway.s had the advantage. Then, 
m Dhu *1 Qa da 72 (March 25th, 692) Mecca was invested. The 
blockade lasted more than six months, during which the city was 
a prey to all the horrors of siege and lamine. Hanai had set up a 
balista on the hill of Abu Qobais, whence he poured on the city a 
hail of stones, which was suspended only in the da\s of the 
pilgrimage. Ibn Zobair employed against him Abyssinians 
armed with Greek-fire-tuhes. who, however, quitted him soon 
under the pressure of famine. 1 his at length triumphed over his 
last adherents. Ten thousand fighting men, and e\'en two of the 
sons of the pretender (it is said, on his own advice), left the city 
and surrenclered. Mecca being thus left without defenders, Ibn 
Zobair saw that rum was inevitable, Hapaj having promised 
him amnesty if he w ould surrender, he went to his mother Asm&, 
the daughter of Aim Bekr, wdio hacj reached the age of a bundled 
years, and asked her counsel. She answ'ered that, if he was 
confident in the justice of Ins cause, he must die sword in hand. 
In embracing him for the last time, she felt the cuirass he wore 
and exclaimerl that such a precaution w^as unworthy of a man 
resolved to die. He, therefore, took off the cuirass, and, when 
the Omayyad troops made their way into the city, attacked them 
furiously, notwithstanding his advanced age, and was slam. His 
head was cut off, and sent by Hajjaj to Damascus. 

With Ibn Zobair perished the influence which the early 
companions of Mahomet had exercised over Islam. Medina and 
Mecca, though they continued to be the holy cities, had no longer 
their old political importance, w hich had already been shaken to 
its foundations by the murder Of Othman and the subsequent 
troubles. Henceforward we shall find temporal interests, 
represented by Damascus, predominating over those of religion, 
and the centre of Islam, now permanently removed beyond the 
limits of Arabia, more susceptible to foreign influence, and 
assimilating more readily their civilizing elements. Damascus, 
Kufa and Basra will attract the flow'er of all the Moslem pro- 
vinces, and thus that great intellectual, literary and scientific 
movement, which reached its apogee under the first Abbasid 
Caliphs at Bagdad, steadily becomes more marked. 

After the burning of the Ka‘ba during the siege of Mecca by 
Hosain b. Nomair, Ibn Zobair had rebuilt and enlarged the house 
of God. It IS said that he thus earned out a design of the 
Prophet, which he had not ventured to undertake for fear of 
offending the newly converted Koreishites. HajjAj pulled down 
the enlargements and restored the Ka‘ba to its old sUite, Mean- 
while, the caliph committed to him the government of the Hejaz. 
The Medinians, whose loyalty was suspected, weic treated by 
him with seventy ; not a few manias' (clients) were oliliged to 
wear a leaden badge on their neck (Tabari, n. p. 854 seq.). 

Thus the protracted war against Ibn Zobair was brought to an 
end ; hence this year (71) also is called the “ year of union 
(jama a). But the storms in Irak and Mesopotamia had not yet 
altogether subsided. The Qais could not leave unavenged the 
blood shed at Merj Rahit. For about ten years the Syrian and 
Mesopotamian deserts were the scene of a senes of raids, often 
marked by great cruelty, and which have been the subject of a 
great many poems. Abdalmalik had need of all his tact and 
energy to pacify ultimately the zealous sectaries, but the 
antagonism between Yemenites (Kalb and Azd) and Modarites 
(Qais and Tamim) had been increased by these struggles, and 
even in the far east and the far west had fatal consequences. 

When Abdalmalik, after a stay of forty days, returned from Irak 
to Syria, he left two Omayyad princes as his vicegerents in Kufa 
and Basra. Mohallab, who at the time of the battle of BajomairA 
was in the field against the Azraqites (Kliarijites), and had put 
himself at the disposal of the caliph, had orders to carry on tlie 
war. But the two princes proved unequal to their task and did 
not support Mohallab sufficiently, so that the Kharijites gamed 
more than one victory. Abdalmalik in alarm mode HAjjAj 
governor of Irak with the most extensive powers. ITie troops of 
Kufa, who accompanied Mohallab in an expedition against the 
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Kharijites, had abandoned their general and dispersed to their 
homes, and nothing could induce them to return to their duty. 
Then, in the year 75 (a.d. 694), at the moment when the people 
were assembled in the mosque for morning prayers, an unknown 
young man of insignificant appearance, with a veil over his face, 
ascended the pulpit. It seemed at first that he could not find his 
words. One of the audience, with a contemptuous remark, took 
a handful of pebbles to pelt him with. But he let them fall when 
Hajjaj lifted his veil and began to speak. 

“ Men of Kufa/’ he said, “ 1 see before me heads ripe for the 
sickle, and the reaper — I am he. It seems to me, as if I saw 
already the blood between your turbans and your shoulders. I 
am not one of those who can be frightened by inflated bags of skin, 
nor need any one think to squeeze me like a fig. The Prince of 
the Believers has spread before him the arrows of his quiver, and 
has tried every one of them by biting its wood. It is my wood 
that he has found the hardest and strongest, and I am the arrow 
which he shoots against you.’^ 

At the end of this address he ordered his clerk to read the 
letter of the caliph. He began : From the servant of God, 
Abdalmalik, Prince of the Believers, to the Moslems that are in 
Kufa, peace be with you.’^ As nobody uttered a word in reply, 
HajjSj said : ‘‘ Stop, boy/^ and exclaimed : “ The Prince of the 
Believers salutes you, and you do not answer his greeting ! You 
have been but poorly taught. I will teach you afresh, unless 
you behave better. Read again the letter of the Prince of the 
Believers.’’ Then, as soon as he had read : ‘‘ peace upon ye,” 
there remained not a single man in the mosque who did not 
respond, ‘‘ and upon the Prince of the Believers be peace.” 
'Phereupon Hajjaj ordered that every man capable of bearing 
arms should immediately join Mohallab in Khuzistan (Susiana), 
and swore that all who should be found in the town after the third 
day should be beheaded. This threat had its effect, and Hajja) 
proceeded to Basra, where his presence was followed by the same 
results. Mohallab, reinforced by the army of Irak, at last 
succeeded, after a struggle of eighteen months, in subjugating 
the Kharijites and their caliph Qatara b. Foja‘a, and was able at 
the beginning of the year 78 (a.d. 697) to return to Hajjaj at 
Basra. The latter loaded him with honours and made him 
governor of Khorasan, whence he directed several expeditions 
into Transoxiana. In the meantime Ilajjaj himself had, in 695 
and 696, with great difficulty suppressed Shabib b. Yazid at the 
head of the powerful tribe of Shaiban, who, himself a Kharijite, 
had assumed the title of Prince of the Believers, and had even 
succeeded in occupying Kufa. In the east the realm of Islam 
had been very much extended under the reign of Moawiya. 
when Ziyad was governor of Irak and Khorasan. Balkh and 
Tokharistan, Bokhara, Samarkand and Khwarizm (modern 
Khiva), even Kabul and Kandahar had been subdued ; but in 
the time of the civil war a great deal had been lost again. Now 
at last the task of recovering the lost districts could be resumed. 
When, in 697, Hajjaj gave the government of Khorasan to 
Mohallab, he committed that of Sijistan (Seistan) to Obaidallah 
b. Abi Bakra, a cousin of Ziyad. This prefect allowed himself to 
be enticed by Zanhil, prince of Zahulistan, to penetrate into the 
country far from his base, and escaped narrowly, not without 
severe losses. The command over Sijistan was now given to 
Ahdarrahman b. Ash‘ath, a descendant of the old royal family of 
Kiiida, and a numerous army was entrusted to him, so magnifi- 
cently equipped that it was called “ the peacock army.” Not 
long after his arrival in Sijistan, Ibn AsKath, exasperated by the 
masterful tone of Hajjaj, the plebeian, towards himself, the 
high-born, decifled to revolt. The soldiers of Irak, who did not 
love the governor, and disliked the prospect of a long and 
difficult war far from home, eagerly accepted the proposition of 
returning to Irak, and even proclaimed the dethronement of 
Abdalmalik, in favour of Ibn Ash*ath. The new pretender 
entered Fars and Ahwiaz (Susiana), and it was in this last province 
near Tostar (Shuster) that Hajjaj came up with him, after 
receiving from Syrh the reinforcements which he had demanded 
in all hasta fir<^m the caliph. Ibn Ash‘ath drove him back to 
Ba§ra, entewWHhe city, and then turned his arms against Kufa, 


of which he took possession with aid from within. Hajjaj, 
afraid lest his communications with Syria should be cut off, 
pitched his camp at Dair Qorra, eighteen miles west from Kufa 
towards the desert, where Mahommed, the brother of the caliph, 
and Abdallah, his son, brought him fresh troops. Ibn AsKath 
encamped not far from him at Dair al-Jamiljim with a far more 
numerous army. In great alarm Abdalmalik endeavoured to 
stifle the revolt by offering to dismiss Hajjaj from his post. 
The insurgents rejected this offer, and hostilities recommenced. 
At the end of three months and a half, in July 702, a decisive 
action took place. Victory declared for Hajjaj. Ibn Ash'ath 
fled to Basra, where he managed to collect fresh troops ; but 
having been again beaten in a furious battle that took place at 
Maskin near the Dojail, he took refuge at Ahwftz, from which he 
was soon driven by the troops of Ilaijaj under ‘Om^ra b. Tamim. 
The rebel then retired to Sijistan, and afterwards sought an 
asylum with the king of Kabul. His partisans fled before 
'Omara’s army and penetrated into Khorasan, where they were 
disarmed by the governor Yazid, son of the celebrated Mohallab, 
who had died in the year 701. The pretender was betrayed by 
the king of Kabul and killed himself. His head was sent to 
Hajjaj and then to Damascus. This happened in the year 703 
or 704, Yazid b. Mohallab was soon after deprived of the 
government of Khorasan, Hajjaj accusing him of partiality 
towards the rebels of Yemenite extraction. He appointed in his 
stead first his brother MofacJcJ^il b. Mohallab, and nine months 
after Qotaiba b. Moslim, who was destined in a later period to 
extend the sway of Islam in the east as far as C'hina. 

The struggle of Ibn Ash‘ath was primarily a contest for 
hegemony between Irak and Syria. The proud Arabic lords 
could not acquiesce in paying to a plebeian like Hajjaj, invested 
with absolute power by the caliph, the strict obedience he re- 
quired. They considered it further as an injustice that the 
Syrian soldiers received higher pay than those of Irak. This is 
apparent from the fact that one of the conditions of peace 
proposed by Abdalmalik before the battle of Dair al-Jamajim 
had been that henceforth the Irakian troops should be paid 
equally with the Syrian. Moreover, Ha]jaj, in order to maintain 
the regular revenue from taxation, had been obliged to introduce 
stringent regulations, and had compelled a great many villagers 
who had migrated to the cities to return to their villages. 
Several of these were jaqlh^y students of Koranic science and law, 
and all these seconded Ibn Ash'ath with all their might. But, as 
Wellhausen has shown, it is not correct to consider the contest as 
a reaction of the maula^s (Persian Moslems) against the Arabic 
supremacy. 

Immediately after the victories of Dair al-Jamajim and 
Maskin, in 702, Hajjaj built a new residence on the Tigris, 
between Basra and Kufa, which he called Wasit (“ Middle ”). 
There his Syrian soldiers were not in contact with the turbulent 
citizens of the two capitals, and were at any moment ready to 
suppress any fresh outburst. 

At the beginning of his reign Abdalmalik had replaced the 
humble mosque built by Omar on the site of the temple at 
Jerusalem by a magnificent dome, which was completed in the 
year 691. Eutychius and others pretend that he desired to 
substitute Jerusalem for Mecca, because Ibn Zobair had occupied 
the latter place, and thus the pilgrimage to the Ka‘ba had become 
difficult for the Syrians. This is quite improbable. Abdalmalik 
was bom and educated in Islam, and distinguished himself m his 
youth by piety and continence. He regarded himself as the 
champion of Islam and of the communion of the believers, and 
had among his intimates men of acknowledged devoutness such 
as Raja b. 5 aywa. The idea of interfering with the pilgrimage 
to the House of God at Mecca, which would have alienated from 
him all religious men, and thus from a political point of view 
would have been suic'idal, cannot have entered his mind for a 
moment. But the glorification of Jerusalem, holy alike for 
Moslems, Christians and Jews, could not but exalt the glory of 
Islam and its rulers within and without. 

As soon as the expedition to Irak against Mus ab had termin- 
ated, the holy war against the Greeks was renewed. The 
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operations m Asia Minor and Armenia were entrusted to 
Mahommed b. Merwan, the caliph’s brother, who was appointed 
governor of Mesopotamia and Armenia, and in 692 beat the 
army of Justinian II. near Sebaste in Cilicia. From this time 
forth the Moslems made yearly raids, the chief advantage of 
which was that they kept the Syrian and Mesopotamian Arabs 
in continual military exercise. After the victorious march of 
Okba(Oqba) b. Nafi‘ through north Africa and the foundation of 
Kairawan, his successor Qais b. Zohair had been obliged to 
retreat to Barca (Cyrenaica). In the year 696 Abdalmalik sent 
Hass&n b. No*man into Africa at the head of a numerous army. 
He retook Kairawan, swept the coast as far as Carthage, which he 
sacked, expelling the Greek garrisons from all the fortified places ; 
he then turned his arms agains the Berbers, who, commanded by 
the Kahina (Diviner), as the Arabs called their queen, beat him 
so completely that he was compelled to retreat to Barca. Five 
years later he renewed the war, defeated and killed the Kahina, 
and subdued the Berbers, who henceforward remained faithful to 
the Arabs. Hassan continued to be governor of Kairawan till 
after the death of Abdalmalik. 

In the meantime Abdalmalik reconstituted the administration 
of the empire on Arabic principles. Up to the year 693 the 
Moslems had no special coinage of their own, and chiefly used 
Byzantine and Persian money, either imported or struck by 
themselves. Moawiya, indeed, had struck dinars and dirhems 
with a Moslem inscription, but his subjects would not accept 
them as there was no cross upon them. Abdalmalik instituted 
a purely Islamitic coinage. If we may !)eheve Theophanes, who 
says that Justinian 11 . refused to receive these coins in payment 
of the tribute and therefore declared the treaty at an end, we 
must put the beginning of the coinage at least two years earlier, 
Hajjaj coined silver dirhems at Kufa in 694. A still grcatei 
innovation was that Arabic became the ofTicial language of the 
state. In the conquered countries till then, not only had the 
Greek and Persian administration been preserved, but Greek 
remained the official language in the western, Persian in the 
eastern provinces. All officials were now compelled to know 
Arabic and to conduct their administration in that language. 
To this change was due in great measure the predominance of 
Arabic throughout the empire. Lastly, a regular post service 
was instituted from Damascus to the provincial capitals, especi- 
ally destined for governmental despatches. The postmasters 
were charged with the task of informing the caliph of all important 
news in their respective countries. 

All the great rivals of Abdalmalik having now disappeared, 
he was no longer like his predecessors primus inter pares, but 
dominus. Under his rule the members of the Omayyad house 
enjoyed a greater amount of administrative control than had 
formerly been the case, but high office was given only to com- 
petent men. He succeeded in reconciling the sons of ‘Amr 
Ashdaq, and also Khaiid b. Yazid, to whom he gave his own 
daughter in marriage. He himself had married ‘Atika, a daughter 
of Yazid, a union which was in all respects a happy one. He 
took great care in the education of his sons, whom he destined 
as his successors. His brother Abdalaziz, governor of Egypt, 
whom Merwan had marked out as his successor, died in the year 
703 or 704, and Abdalmalik chose as heirs to the empire first 
his son Walid, and after him his second son Suleiman. He 
himself died on the 14th Shawwai 86 (9th October 705) at the age 
of about sixty. His reign was one of the most stormy in the 
annals of Islam, but also one of the most glorious. Abdalmalik 
not only brought triumph to the cause of the Omayyads, but 
also extended and strengthened the Moslem power as a whole. 
He was well versed in old Arabic tradition and in the doctrine 
of Islam, and was passionately fond of poetry. His court was 
crowded with poets, whom he loaded with favours, even if they 
were Christians like Akhtal. In his reign flourished also the two 
celebrated rivals of Akhtal, Jarir and Farazdaq. 

6. Reign of Wahd L — This is the most glorious epoch in the 
history of Islam. In Asia Minor and Armenia, Maslama, brother 
of the caliph, and his generals obtained numerous successes 
against the Greeks. Tyana was conquered after a long siege, 


and a great expedition against Constantinople was in preparation. 
In Armenia Maslama advanced even as far as the Caucasus. In 
Africa, MusS b. No§air, who succeeded Hassftn b. Nom&n as 
governor, in a short time carried his conquests as far as Fez, 
Tangier and Ceuta, and one of his captains even made a descent 
on Sicily and plundered Syracuse. When he returned from the 
west to Kairawan, he made his client T&riq (or Tank) governor 
of Tangier and of the whole western part of Africa. Under him 
the chiefs who had submitted to the Moslem arms letained 
their authority. One of them was the Greek exarch of Tangier, 
Julian, who, supported by the powerful Beiber tribe of Ghoinera, 
had long resisted and even asked for aid from Spain, but had 
been compelled to surrender and was left governor of Ceuta. 
Meanwhile in Spain, after the death of the Gothic king Witiza 
in the year 90 (708-709), anarchy arose, which was terminated 
by the council of noblemen at Toledo electing Roderic, the power- 
ful duke of Baetica, to be his successor in the fifth year of Walid. 
The eldest son of Witiza then applied to Julian, and asked the aid 
of the Arabs for the recovery of his father’s throne. Jariq 
forwarded the embassy to Kairaw'an, and Mus& asked the 
caliph’s permission to .send an expedition into Spain. Authorized 
by Musa, Jariq now sent, in Ramadan 91 (July 710), 500 Berbers 
under the command of T^rif to reconnoitre the country. I'his 
expedition, seconded by partisans of Witiza, was successful. In 
the beginning of a.d. 71 i Roderic had been summoned to the 
north on account of an invasion of Navarra by the Franks, 
caused, it is said, by the conspirators. T^riq, thus certain of 
meeting no serious opposition to his landing, passed into Spam 
himself with an army composed mainly of Berbers of the Ghoinera 
tribe under the guidance of Julian. The .spot where he landed 
thence acquired the name of Jebel T^nq, “ Mountain of J'ariq,” 
afterwards corrupted into Gibraltar. Having made himself 
master of Algeyiras and thereby secured his communication with 
Africa, Ta^q set out at once in the direction of Cordova. At the 
news of the invasion Roderic hastened back and led a numerous 
army against the combined forces of X^-riq and the partisans of 
Witiza. A fierce battle took place in the plain of Barbata on the 
little river of Guadaleta (north of Medina Sidonia), in which 
Roderic was completely routed. The spoils of the victors were 
immense, especially in horses, but the king himself had dis- 
appeared. Fearing lest he should have escaped to Toledo and 
should there fit out another army, the partisans of Witiza 
insisted that Jariq should march immediately against the capital. 
Tariq complied with their wishes, notwithstanding the express 
command of Mus& b. No.sair that he should not venture too far 
into the country, and the protests of Julian. Having made 
himself master of Ecija and havin^j despatched a detachment 
under Moghith against Ckirdova, X^riq took Mentesa (Villanueva 
de la Fuente) and marched upon 'Foledo, which he soon con- 
quered. At the same time Moghith took Cordova. But, 
notwithstanding these successes, T&riq knew that his situation 
was most critical. King Roderic, who had escaped to Lusitania, 
and the noble Goths, who had fled from Toledo, would certainly 
not l>e slow in making efforts to regain what they had lost. He 
therefore sent a message in all haste to Musa, entreating him to 
come speedily. Musa, though angered by the disobedience of 
Xariq, ha.stened to the rescue and embarked in April 712 with 
18,000 men, among them many noble Arabs, and began, advised 
by Julian, a methodical campaign, witii the purpose of estab- 
lishing and securing a line of communication between the sea 
and Toledo. After having taken Seville, Carmona and Merida, 
he marched from the latter place by the Via Romana to Sala- 
manca, after having ordered T&riq to rejoin him in order to 
encounter king Roderic. Not far from Tamames the king was 
defeated and killed. King Alphonso the Great found his tomb- 
stone at Viseo with the inscription, “ Hie requiescit Rodericus rex 
Gothorum.” After this battle Mus& reconquered Toledo, which, 
after the departure of T^riq, had recovered its independence, 
and entered the capital in triumph. Already, before the expedi- 
tion to Salamanca, he had perceived that the sons of Witiza had 
neither military nor political ability. He therefore proclaimed 
the caliph of Damascus as sole ruler of the whole peninsula* 

V. 2 
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The Gothic princes must pontent themselves with honours and 
apanages, in which they readily acquiesced. In the same year 
93 (am. 712) Musa struck M()slem coins with Latin inscriptions. 
Musa then continued the subjugation of Spam, till Walid recalled 
him to Damascus. He obeyed after having appointed his son 
Abdalaziz governor of Andalos (Andalusia), as the Arabs named 
the peninsula, and assigned Seville as his residence. Abdalaziz 
consolidated his power by marrying the widow of the late king 
Roderic. Musa left Sfmin about August 714, and reached 
Damascus shortly before the death of Walid. Notwithstanding 
the immense booty he brought, he did not receive his due reward. 
Accused of peculation, he was tlireatenc<l with imprisonment 
unless he paid a fine of 100,000 pieces of gold. The old man — 
he was born in the year 640 — was released by Yazid b. Mohallab, 
the then mighty favourite of the caJiph Suleiman, but died in 
the same year 716 on his way to Mecca. His son Abdalaziz was 
an excellent ruler, who did much for the consolidation of the 
new conquests, but he reigned only one year and eleven months, 
when he was murdered. Ills death has been falsely imputed by 
some historians to the caliph Suleinmn.^ 

In the East the Moslem, armies gained the most astonishing 
successes. In the course of a few years Qotaiba b. Moslim 
conquered Paikend, Bokhara, Samarkand, Khwarizm (mod. 
Kiiiva), Ferghana and Shash (Tashkent), and even Kashgar on 
the frontiers of China. Meanwhile Mahornmed b. Q^sim invaded 
Makran, took Daibol, passed the In tins, and marched, after 
having beaten the Indian kmg Daher, through Sind upon Multan, 
which he conquered and whence he carried off an immense Ixioty. 

Walid was the first caliph, born and trained as prince, who 
felt the majesty of the imamate and wLslied it to Ik‘ felt by his 
subjects. He desired to augment the splendours of Islam and 
its sovereign, as Abdalrnalik had already done- by building the 
dome of Jerusalem. In the time of the concpiest of Damascus, 
one half of the great church had lieen made a mosque, while the 
remaining half had lieen left to the Christians. Walid annexed 
this part, indemnifying the Christians elsewhere, and uestored 
the whole building sumptuously and magmficently. In his time 
many fim*> palaces and beautiful villas were built in Syria, and 
Becker’s conjecture seems not altogether improbable, that from 
this period dates the palace of Mashetta, the facade of which is 
now in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin, as perhaps also 
the country houses discovered by Musil in the land of Moab. 
Walid also caused the mosque ol Medina to lx; enlarged. For 
this purpose, the apartments of tlie Prophet and his wives were 
demolished, which at fir.st caused much discontent in Medina, 
some crying out that thereby a verse of tlie Book of God (S. 49, 
V. 4) was cancelled. With this exception, the citizens of Medina 
had nothing to complain of. The vicegerent of Abdalrnalik 
had treated them harshly. Walid immediately on his accession 
appointed as governor of Hejaz his cousin Omar b. Abdalaziz, 
who was received there with joy, his devoutness and gentle 
character being well known. But the reputation of Omar 
attracted to the two holy cities a great number of the inhabitants 
of Irak, who had been deeply involved m the rebellion of Ibn 
Asbath. Hajjaj, however, was not the man to allow the forma- 
lion of a fresh nucleus of sedition, and persuaded the caliph to 
dismiss Omar in the year 712, and appoint Othman b. ^ayyan 
at Medina and Khalid al-Qasri at Mecca. These two prefects 
compelled the refugees to return to Irak, where many of them 
were severely treated and even put to death by Hajjij. 

Few people have been so slandered as this great viceroy of the 
Orient, In reality he was a man of extraordinary ability, and 
accomplished the tai^k committed to him with vigour and energy. 
To his unflagging constancy was due the suppression of the 
dangerous rebellion of Ibn Ashath. After the restoration of 
peace his capacity fqr organization was displayed in all directions. 

^ This account of the conquest is based partly on the researches 
ol Dozy, but mainl)fcOii those oi Saavedra in his Estudio sohre la 
Invasion de los Afabes en Espana (Madrid, 1892), Some of the 
details^ however, e.g. the battle near Tamames and the part played 
by the sons of Witlza, are based, not on documentary evidence, but 
on probable inferences. For other accounts of the deaths of Musa 
and Abdalaziz see Sir Wm. Muir, Caliphate (London, 1891), pp% 568-9. 


The draining and tilling of submerged or uncultivated land on a 
large scale, the promotion of agriculture in every way, in par- 
ticular by the digging of channels, and the regulation of the 
system of taxation, were carried out on his initiative. He 
showed tlie utmost wisdom in the selection of his lieutenants. 
The fear of his name was so great that even in the desert there 
was security for life and property, and his brilliant military 
successes were unquestionably due in a great measure to the 
care which he bestowetl on equipment and commissariat. The 
heavy expenses entailed thereby were largely met by tiic Ixxity 
wliich he won. Ilajj&j was a sincere Moslem ; this, however, 
did not prevent him from attacking Ibn Zobair in the Holy 
City, nor again from punishing rebels, though they bore the 
name of holy men. He enjoyed the entire confidence of Abdal- 
malik with Walid, but Suleiman, the appointed successor, 
regarded him with disfavour. Yazid b. Mohallab, whom he had 
recalled from Khorasan, and imprisoned, had escaped and put 
himself under the protection of Suleiman, who made himself 
surety for the fine to which Yazid had been condemned. Hajj^j 
foreboded evil, and pra) ed eagerly that he might die tH'iorc 
Walid. His death took place about the end of Ramadan 95 
(June or July 714). 

7. Retgn of Suletman (Solaiman ). — Suleiman had early missed 
the throne. Walid wished to have his son Abdalaziz chosen as 
his successor, and had offered Suleiman a large sum of money to 
induce him to surrender his rights. Walid went still further 
and sent letters to the governors of all the provinces, (ailing on 
them to take the oath of allegiance to his son. None, except 
Hajjaj and his two generals Qolaiba b. Mosbm and Mahomrr.ed b. 
Qasim, (‘onsented thus to set at niiught the order of succession 
established by Abdalrnalik ; and Suleiman succeeded without 
difficulty on the death of his brother Jornada II. 96 (February 
715). We can easily conceive the hatred felt by Suleiman for 
Hajjaj and for all that belonged to him. Hajjaj himself was 
dead ; but Suleiman poured out lus wrath on his family and his 
officers. The governors of Medina and Mecca were dismissed; 
Mahornmed b. Qasim, the conqueror of India, cousin of Hajjaj, 
was dismissed from his post and outlawed. Qotaiba b. Moslira, 
the powerful governor of Khorasan, tried to anticipate the caliph 
by a revolt, but a conspiracy was formed against him, which 
ended in his murder. Some historians say that he was falsely 
accused of rebellion. 

Yazid b. Mohallab, the enemy of Hajjaj, was made governor 
of Irak. His arrival was hailed with joy, especially by the 
Azd, to whom his family belonged, and the other Yemenite 
tribes, Yazid discovered soon that the system of taxation u$ 
regulated by Hajjaj could not be altered without serious danger 
to the finances of the empire, and that he could not afford the 
expenses which his prodigal manner of life involved. He there- 
fore asked the caliph to give him the governorship of Khorasan 
also, and took his residence in Merv, where he was free from 
control. On his return to Khorasan he set on foot a series of 
new expeditions against Jorj&n and Talianstan, with only partial 
success. He sent, however, to the caliph an exaggerated account 
of his victories and the booty he had made. He had cause to 
repent this later. 

Walid had, in the last years of his reign, made preparations 
for a great expedition against Constantinople. Suleiman carried 
them on with energy, and as early as the autumn of a.d. 715 
Maslama invaded Asia Minor at the head of a numerous army, 
whilst a well-equipped fleet under Omar b. Hobaira sailed out 
to second him. It is said that Suleiman was firmly persuaded 
that Constantinople would be conquered durii^ his reign, in 
accordance witli a Sibylline prophecy which said that the city 
would be subdued by a caliph bearing the name of a prophet, 
he himself being the first to fulfil this condition.^ Moreover, the 
Byzantine empire was in tliese years disturbed by internal 
troubles. The first year of the expedition wa^ not unsuccessful. 
The siege of Amorium in Phrygia was broken up, but Pergamum 
and Sardis were taken. On the 25th of August 716 the blockade 

* Solaiman is the Arabic fonn of Solomon. The prophecy is to 
be found m the Kitdb al-Oyun, p. 34 ; cf. Tabaii ii. p. 1158. 
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of Constantinople began from the land side, and two weeks later 
from the sea side. A few months before, Leo the Isaunan had 
ascended the throne and prepared the city for the siege. This 
lasted about a year. The besieged were hard pressed, but the 
besiegers suffered by the severe winter, and were at last obliged 
to raise the siege. Maslama brought back the rest of his army 
in a pitiful state, while the fleet, on its return, was partly de- 
stroyed by a violent tempest. Tlie Moslems regard this failure 
as one ol the great evils that have befallen the human race, and 
one which retarded the progress of the world for ixges,^ the other 
calamity being the defeat in the battle of Tours liy Charles Martel. 

Maslama was still on his way back when Suleiman died at 
Dahiq m northern Syria, which was the base of the expeditions 
into Asia Minor. He seems not to have had the firmness of 
character nor the frugality of Walid ; but he was veiv' severe 
against the looseness of manners that reigned at Medina, and wus 
highly religious. Kaja b. Hay wa, renowned lor las piety, whose 
influence began under Abdalmalik and increased under Wahd, 
was his constant adviser and even determined him to designate 
as his successor his devout cousin Omar b. Abdalaziz. Sulemmn 
was kind tow'ards the Alids and was \ isited by several of them, 
amongst others by Abu Hashim, the son of Mahommed b. al 
Hanafiya, who alter las father’s death had become the secret 
Imam (head) of the Shi ites. On his way back to Hejaz this man 
visited the laniily of Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, which resided at 
Homaima, a place situated m the vicinity of ‘Amm§.n, and died 
there, after having imparted to Mahommed b Ah b. Abdallah b. 
Abbas the names of the chiefs of the Shi'a m Irak and Khorasan, 
and disclosed his way of corresponding with them. From that 
time the Abbasuls tegan their machinations against the 
Omayyads in the name ol the larnily of the Prophet, avoiding all 
that could cause suspicion to the ShPites, but holding the strings 
firmly in their own hands. 

8. Rei^n of Omar 11 , — Omar b. Abdalaziz did his best to 
imitate his grandfather Omar m all things, and especially in 
maintaining the simple manner of life of the early Moslems. He 
was, however, I'Kirn m the midst of wealth ; thus frugality 
became ascetu'ism, and in so far as he demanded the same rigour 
from hiR relatives, he grew unjust and caused uneasiness and 
discontent By pa>nng the highest regard to mtegnty in the 
choice of his officers, and not to ability, he did not advance the 
interests of his sub]ects, as he earnestly wished to do. In the 
matter of taxes, though actuated by the most noble designs, he 
did harm to the public revenues. The principle of Islam was, 
that no Moslem, whatever might be his nationality, should pay 
any tax other than the zakdt or poor-rate (see Mahommeoan 
Institittions). In practice*, this pnvile*ge was conlineel to the 
Arabic Moslems. Omar wished to maintain the principle. The 
original inhabitants had been left on the conquered lands as 
agriculturalists, on condition of paying a fixed sum yearly for 
each district. If one of these adopted Islam, Omar permitted 
him to leave his place, which had been strictly forbidden by 
Haijaj in Irak and the eastern provinces, because by it many 
hands were withdrawn from the tilling of the ground, and those 
who remained were unable to pay the" allotted amount. Omar's 
system not only diminished the actual revenue, but largely 
increased in the cities the numbers of the mania's (clients), 
mainly Persians, who were weary of their dependency on their 
Arabic lords, and demanded equal rights for themselves. Their 
short dominion in Kufa under Mokhtar had been suppressed, but 
the discontent continued. In North Africa particularly, and in 
Kiiorasan the effect of Omar's proclamation was that a great 
multitude embraced Islam. When it became necessary to impose 
a tribute upon the new converts, great discontent arose, which 
largely increased the number of those who followed the Shi^ite 
preachers of revolt. Conversion to Islam was promoted by the 
severe regulations which Omar introduced for the non-behevers, 
such as Christians and J ews. It was he who issued those humiliat- 
ing rescripts, which are commonly but unjustly attributed to 
Omar I. But he forbade extortion and suppressed more than 

^ Seyid Ameer Ali, A CnHcai Examtnatton of ths Life and Teach* 
tngs of Mahomet, pp. 341-343. 
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one illegal impost. He endeavoured above all to procure justice 
’ for all his subjects. Complaints against oppression found m him 
a ready listener, and many unlawfully acquired possessions were 
restored to the legal owners, for instance, to tlie descendants of 
All and Talha. Even to the Kharijites he contrived to give 
satisfaction, as far as possible. In ali these mattt*rs he followed 
the guidance ol du'ines and devotees, in whose congenial company 
he delighted. It is, therefore, not to be wonderixl at that these 
rnen saw in Omar the ideal of a prince, and that in Moslem 
history he has acquired the reputation oi a saint. 

After the failure of the siege of Constantinople, tlie advanced 
posts m Asia Minor were withdrawn, but the raids were continued 
regularly. It 1ms been said that it was Omar's intention to give 
up his Spanish ctinquests, but the facts argue the contrar\\ I he 
governor, named by Omar, Samh b. Alxlallah, even cro,ssed the 
Pyrenees and took possession of Narbonne ; but he was beaten 
and killed at 'roulouse in July 720. But Omar did all he could to 
prevent the degradation of the Holy War, which, instead of Ixfing 
the ultimate expedient for the propagation of Islam, if all other 
means had failed, had often degenerated into mere pillaging 
expeditions against peaceful nations. 

9. Retgn of Yaztd IL — Omar's reign was as short as that of 
his predecessor. He died on the 24th of Kajab loi (a.d. gtii 
February 72c). Vazid 11., son of Abdalmalik and, by his mother 
‘Atika, grandson of Yazid 1., ascended the throne without opixisi- 
tion. He had at once, however, to put down a dangerous 
rebellion. Yazid b. Mohallab had returned to Irak, after the 
conquest of Jorjin, when Suleiman wa.s still alive. Shortly after. 
Adi b. Artat, whom Omar 11. had appointed governor, arrived, 
arrested Yazid, and sent him to Omar, who called him to account 
for the money he had mentioned m his letter to Suleiman, and 
imprisoned him when he pretended not to be able to pay the 
amount. Yazid 11. had personal grounds for ill- will to Yazid b, 
Mohallab. One of the wives of the new cahph, the same who 
gave birth to that son of Yazid 11. who afterwards reigned as 
Wahd II., was niece to the celebrated IJajidj, whose family had 
been ill-treatcd by the son of Mohallab, when he was governor of 
Irak under Suleiman. Aware that Yazid b. Abdalmalik, on 
ascending the throne, would spare neither him nor his family, 
Yazid b. Mohallab had succeeded in escaping to Basra, the home 
of his family, where his own trilie the Azd was predominant. 
Meanwhile ‘Adi b. Artat had all the brothers of \^azid and other 
members of the family of Mohallab arrested, and tried to prevent 
Yazid from entering the city. But ‘Adi was too scrupulous to 
employ tlie pulflic money for raising the pay of his soldiers, 
whilst Yazid promised mountains of gold. Yazid stormed the 
castle and took 'Adi prisoner, the public treasury fell into his 
hands, and he employed the money to pay his troops ku*gely and 
to raise fresh ones. A pardon obtained for him from the cahph 
came too late ; he had already gone Uxi far. He now proclaimed 
a Holy War against the Synans, whom he declared to be worse 
enemies of Islam than even tlie Turks and the Dailam. Notwith- 
standing the warnings of the aged Hasan aFBasri, the friend of 
Omar IL, tlie religious people, took the part of Yazid, and were 
followed by the maulasr, 'I'hough the number of his adherents 
thus increased enormously, their military value was small, 
AhwSz (Khuzist^n), Fars and Kirman were easily subdued, but 
in Khorasan the Azd could not prevail over tlie T^mim, who were 
loyal to the cahph. As the rebellion threatened to spread far and 
wide, Yazid IL was obliged to appeal to his brother, the celebrated 
Maslama. With the approach of the Syrians, Yazid b. Mohallab 
tried to forestall them at Kufa. He took his way over Wisit, 
which he mastered — the Syrian garnson seems to have been 
withdrawn in the days of Omar II. — but, before he could get hold 
of Kufa, the Syrian troops arrived. ITie meeting took ^ace at 
*Aqr in the vicinity of Babel, and Yazid was completely defeated 
and fell in the battle. His brothers and sons fled to Basra ; 
thence they went by sea to Kirman and then to Kandabil in 
India; but they were ‘pursued relentlessly and slain with only 
two exceptions by the ofTweers of Maslama. The possessions of 
the Mohallabites were confiscated. 

Maslama was rewarded with the govemorrfiip of Irak and 
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Khorasan, but was soon replaced by Omar b. Hobaira, who under 
Omar II. had been governor of Mesopotamia. He belonged to 
the tribe of Qais, and was very severe against the Azd and other 
Yemenite tribes, who had more or less favoured the part of Yazid 
b. Mohallab. In these years the antagonism between Qais 
(Modar) and Yemenites became more and more acute, especially 
m Khorasan. The real cause of the dismis.sal of Maslama was, 
that he did not send the revenue-quota to Damascus. Omar b. 
Hobaira, to supply the deficiency, ordered the prefect of 
Khorasan, Sa*I(l-al-HarashI, to take tribute from the Sogdians in 
Transoxiana, who had embraced Islam on the promise of Omar II. 
The Sogdians raised a revolt in Ferghana, but were subdued by 
Said and obliged to pay. A still more questionable measure of 
Ibn Hobaira was his ordering the successor of Sa‘id Harashi to 
extort large sums of money from several of the most respectable 
Khorasanians. The discontent roused thereby became one of the 
principal causes of the fall of the Omayyads. 

In Africa serious troubles arose from the same cause. Yazid b. 
Abi Moslim, who had been at the head of the financial department 
in Irak under Ilajjftj, and had been made governor of Africa by 
Yazid II., issued orders that the villagers who, having adopted 
Islam, were freed from tribute according to the promise of Omar 
II., and had left their villages for the towns, should return to 
their domiciles and pay the same tribute as before their conver- 
sion. The Berbers rose in revolt, slaughtered the unfortunate 
governor, and put in his place the former governor Mahommed b. 
Yazid. The caliph at first ratified this choice, but soon after 
dismissed Mahommed from his post, and replaced him by Bishr b. 
§afwan, who under Hisham made an expedition against Sicily. 

Yazid II. was by natural disposition the opposite of his prede- 
cCvSsor. He did not feel that anxiety for the spiritual welfare of 
his subjects which had animated Omar II, Poetry and music, 
not beloved by Suleiman and condemned by Omar, were held 
by him in great honour. Two court-singers, Sall&ma and Halmba, 
exercised great influence, tempered only by the austerity of 
manners that prevailed in Syria. He was so deeply affected by 
the death of ^ababa, that Maslama entreated him not to exhibit 
his sorrow to the eyes of the public. He died a few days later, on 
the 26th of January 724, according to the chroniclers from grief 
for her loss. As his successor he had appointed in the first place 
his brother Hisham, and after him his own son Walid. 

10. Reign of Hisham , — Hisham was a wise and able prince 
and an enemy of luxury, not an idealist like Omar IL, nor a 
worldling like Yazid 11 . , but more like his father Abdalmalik, 
devoting all his energy to the pacification of the interior, and to 
extending and consolidating the empire of Islam. But the dis- 
content, which had been sown under his predecessors, had now 
developed to such an extent that he could not suppress it in 
detail. His first care was to put an end to the tyrannical rule 
of the Qaisites (Moejiarites) in Irak and Khorasan by dismissing 
Omar b. Hobaira and appointing in his place Khalid al-Qasri. 
This very able man, who under Ilajjaj had been prefect of 
Mecca, belonged properly neither to the Qaisites nor to the 
Yemenites, but as he took the place of Ibn Hobaira and dis- ; 
missed his partisans from their posts, the former considered him 
as their adversary, the latter as their benefactor. After his j 
death, in particular, the Yemenites celebrated him as their chief, 
and assigned as. the reason for their revolt the injuries which he 
suffered. Khaiid himself assuredly did not intend it. He was a 
loyal servant of the dynasty, and remained such even after 
receiving very harsh treatment from them. For fifteen years 
Khalid governed the eastern half of the empire, and continued 
to maintain peace with only few exceptions throughout. He 
did much for the reclaiming and improving of lands in Irak, in 
which the caliph himself and several princes took an active part. 
The ^reat revenues obtained thereby naturally caused much 
jealousy. Kh&lid lived on a very rich scale and was extra- 
ordinarily liberal, tfnd he was charged with having carried out all 
his improvements for his own interests, and upbraided for 
selling the corn of his estates only when the prices were high. 
To these charges were added the accusation that he was too 
tolerant to Christians, Jews and Zoroastrians. As his mother 


professed the Christian religion, he was accused of infidelity. 
At last a conspiracy, into which the principal engineer of Khalid, 
Hassan the Nabataean, had been drawn, succeeded in inciting 
Hisham against Khalid. They told him that Khalid had used 
disrespectful terms in speaking of the caliph, and that he had 
appropriated revenues belonging to the state. The latter 
imputation especially influenced Hisham, who was very parsi- 
monious. When the dismissal of Khalid had been resolved upon, 
Yusuf b. Omar, his appointed successor, was sent secretly to 
Kufa, where he seized on Khalid unawares. For eighteen months 
Khalid remained in prison. But when he declined even under 
torture to confess that he had been guilty of extensive peculation, 
he was finally released. He settled at Damascus and made a 
noble return for his injuries by taking an active part m the war 
against the Greeks. In the summer of a.d. 740, while he was in 
Asia Minor, a great fire broke out in Damascus, the guilt of which 
was attributed to Khalid. Though it soon appeared that the 
imputation was false, Khalid, on his return, was furious, and 
uttered very offensive words against the caliph. Hisham, how- 
ever, would not again punish his old servant ; on the contrary, 
he seems to have regarded his indignation as a proof of innocence. 

The successor of Khalid m Irak had not long been in office 
when Zaid b. Ah, grandson of Hosain b. Ali, who had come to 
Kufa for a lawsuit, was persuaded by the chiefs of the Shra to 
organize a revolt. He siicreeded in so far that 15,000 Kufians 
swore to fight with him for the maintenance of the command- 
ments of the Book of God and the Sunna (orthodox tradition) of 
his Prophet, the discomfiture of the tyrants, the redress of 
injury, and last, not least, the vindication of the family of the 
Prophet as the rightful caliphs. The revolt broke out on the 
6th of January 740. Unfortunately for Zaid he had to do with 
the same Kufians whose fickleness had already been fatal to his 
family. lie was deserted by his troops and slam. His body was 
crucified m Kufa, his head sent to Damascus and thence to 
Medina. His son Yahya, still a youth, fled to Balkh in Khorasan, 
but was discovered at last and hunted down, till he fell sword in 
hand under Walul 11 . Abu Moshm, the founder of the Abbasid 
dynasty, proclaimed himself his avenger, and on that occasion 
adopted the black garments, which remained the distinctive 
colour of the dynasty. 

In Khorasan also there were very serious disturban('eb. The 
Sogdians, though subdued by Sa*id al IJarashi, were not 
appeased, but implored the assistance of the Turks, who had 
long been contending earnestly against the Arabs for the 
dominion of Transoxiana. They found besides a most valuable 
ally in Harith b. Soraij, a distinguished captain of the Arabic 
tribe of Tamim, who, with many pious Moslems, was scandalized 
by the government's perfidy in regard to the new converts. 
JIarith put himself at the head of all the malcontents, and raised 
the black flag, in compliance with a Sibylline prophecy, holding 
that the man with the black flag (the Prophet's flag) would put 
an end to the tyranny, and be the precursor of the Mahdi.^ The 
government troops suffered more than one defeat, but in the 
last month of the year 118 (a.d. 736) the governor Asad al- 
Qasri, the brother of Khalid, after having defeated HErith, 
gained a brilliant victory over the Turks, which finally caused 
them to retreat. Asad died almost simultaneously with the 
dismissal of Khalid. Hisham then separated Khorasan from 
Irak and chose as governor of the former Nasr b. Sayyar, a 
valiant soldier who had grown grey in war, and who, besides all 
his other capacities, was an excellent poet. Nasr instituted a 
system of taxation, which, if it had been introduced earlier, 
would perhaps have saved the Arabic domination. It was that 
which later on was generally adopted, viz. that all possessors 
of conquered lands (i,e, nearly the whole empire except Arabia), 
whether Moslems or not, should pay a fixed tax, the latter in 
addition to pay a poll-tax, from which they were relieved on 
conversion to Islam. During the reign of Hisham, Na§r made 
a successful expedition against yarith and the Turks. The 

* Cf. Van VIoten, Rechef ches snr la domination arabe, le Chiitisme 
et les croyances messiamques sous le Khalifat des Omayades (Amster- 
dam, 1894), p. 63 scq. 
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propaganda of the Shi‘a by the Abbasids was continued in these 
years with great zeal. 

In India several provinces which had been converted to Islam 
under the Caliphate of Omar 11 . declared themselves independent, 
because the promise of equal rights for all Moslems was not kept 
under the reign of his successors. This led to the evacuation of 
the eastern part of India (called Hind by the Arabs, Sind being the 
name of the western part), and to the founding of the strong cities 
of Mahfu^a and Man^ura for the purpose of controlling the land. 

In the north and north-west of the empire there were no 
internal disorders, but the Moslems had hard work to maintain 
themselves against the Alans and the Khazars. In the year 112 
(\.D. 730) they suffered a severe defeat, in which the general 
Jarrah perished. But the illustrious Maslama b. Ahdalmalik, 
and Merwan b. Mahommed (afterwards caliph), governor of 
Armenia and Azerbaijan (Adherbaijan), succeeded in repelling 
the Khazars, imposing peace on the petty princes of the eastern 
Caucasus, and consolidating the Arab power in that quarter. 
The war against the Byzantines was continued with energy 
during tlie whole of Hisham's reign. Moawiya, the son of 
Hisham, whose descendants reigned later in Spain, was in com- 
mand till 1 18 (a.I). 736), when he met his death accidentally m 
Asia Minor by a fall from his horse. After his death, Suleiman, 
another son of the caliph, had the supreme command. Both 
were eager and valiant warriors. But the hero of all the battles 
was Abdallah b. Hosain, surnamed al-Battal (the brave). He 
has been the subiect of many romantic tales. Tabari tells how 
he took the emperor Constantine prisoner m the year 114 (a.d. 
732 ; but Constantine V. Copronymus only began to reign in 
740 or 741 A.]) ) ; another Arabic author places this event in 
the year 122, adding that al-Battal, having defeated the Greeks, 
was attacked and slain in returning with his captives. The 
Greek historians say nothing about Constantine having been 
made prisoner. It is probable that the Arabs took another 
Greek soldier for the prince.^ The victories of the Moslems had 
no lasting results. During the troubles that began in the reign 
of Walid II., the Greeks reconquered Marash (Germanicia), 
Malatia (Malatiyeh) and Erzerum (Theodosiopohs). 

In Spain the attention of the Moslems was principally turned 
to avenge the defeat of Samh beyond the Pyrenees. As early as 
the second year of the reign of Hisham, *Anbasa, the governor of 
Spain, crossed the Pyrenees, and pushed on military operations 
vigorously. C'arcassonne and Nimes were taken, Autun sacked. 
The death of *Anbasa in a.d. 725 and internal troubles put a stop 
to further hostilities. The Berbers were the chief contingent of 
the Moslem troops, but were treated by their Arab masters as 
inferior people. They began to resent this, and one of their 
chiefs, Munisa (Munuza), made himself independent in the north 
and allied himself with Odo, king of Aquitaine, who gave him his 
daughter in marriage. In the year 113 Abdarrahman b. Abdallah 
subdued Munisa, crossed the mountains and penetrated into 
Gascony by the valley of Roncesvalles. The Moslems beat Odo, 
gained possession of Bordeaux, and overran the whole of southern 
Gaul nearly as far as the Loire. But in October 732 their march 
was checked between Tours and Poitiers by Charles Martel and 
after some days of skirmishing a fierce but indecisive battle was 
fought. Abdarrahman was among the slain and the Moslems 
retreated hastily in the night, leaving their camp to the Franks. 
They were, however, not yet discouraged. In 73g the new governor 
of Spain, Oqba (Aucupa) b. Hajjaj, a man of high qualities, 
re-entered Gaul and pushed forward his raids as far as Lyons, 
but the Franks again drove hack the Arabs as far as Narbonne. 
Thenceforth the continual revolts of the Berbers in Africa, and 
the internal troubles which disturbed Spam until the reign of 
Abdarrahman I., effectually checked the ambition of the Moslems. 

In Africa the hand of government pressed heavily. The 
Berbers, though they had pledged themselves to Islam and had 
furnished the largest contingents for the Holy War, were treated 
as tributary serfs, notwithstanding the promises given by 
Omar 11 . The Kharijites, of whom a great many had emigrated 

^ Cf. Wcllhausen, Die Kdmpfe dev Araher mil den Rom, in der 
Zeit der Umatjtden (Gottingen, 1901), p. 31. 
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to Africa, found them eager listeners. Still, they could not 
believe that it was according to the will of the ailiph that they 
were thus treated, until a certain number of their chieis went as a 
deputation to Hisham, but failed to obtain an audience, 'there- 
upon a fierce insurrection broke out, against which the governor 
of Africa was powerless. Hisham at once sent an army of more 
than 30,000 men^ under the command of Kolthurn al-Qoshairi, 
and Balj b. Bishr. Not far from the river Sabu in Algeria,^ the 
meeting with the army of the insurgimts took place (a.d. 740). 
Kolthurn was beaten and killed ; Bal) h. Bishr led the rest of the 
Syrian army to Ceuta, and thence, near the end of 741, to Spam, 
where they aided in the suppression of the dangerous revolt of the 
peninsular Berbers. Balj died in 742. A year later the governor, 
Abul-Khattar, assigned to his troops for settlement divers 
countries belonging to the public domain.^ An effort of the 
African Berbers to make themselves masters of Kairawan failed, 
their army being utterly defeated by the governor Ilan^ala. 

Hisham died m February 743, after a reign of twenty years. 
He had not been wanting in energy and ability, and kept the reins 
of the goverment m his own hands. He was a correct Moslem 
and tolerant towards Christians and Jews. His financial ad- 
ministration was sound and he guarded against any misuse of the 
revenues of the state. But he was not popular. His residence 
was at Ko^afa on the border of the desert, and he rarely admitted 
visitors into his presence ; as a rule they were received by his 
chamberlain Abrash. Hisham tried to keep himself free from 
and above the rival parties, but as his vicegerents were inexorable 
in the exaction of tribute, the Qaisitcs against the Yemenites, 
the Yemenites against the Qaisites, both parties alternately had 
reason to complain, whilst the non-Arabic Moslems suffered 
under the pressure and were dissatisfied. He caused a large 
extent of land to be brought into cultivation, and many public 
works to be executed, and he was accused of overburdening his 
subjects for these purposes. Therefore, Yazid III. (as also the 
Abbasids) on taking office undertook to abstain from spending 
money on building and digging. The principle that a well-filled 
treasury is the basis of a prosperous government was pushed by 
him too far. Notwithstanding his activity and his devotion to 
the management of affairs, the Moslem power declined rather 
than advanced, and signs of the decay of the Omayyad dynasty 
began to show themselves. The history of his four successors, 
Walid II., Yazid 111 ., Ibrahim and Merwan II., is but the history 
of the fall of the Omayyads. 

II. Reign of Waltd II , — Walid 11 . was a handsome man, 
possessed of extraordinary physical strength, and a distinguished 
poet. But Hisham, to whom he was successor- designate, 
foolishly kept him in the background, and even made earnest 
efforts to get his own son Maslama acknowledged as his successor. 
Walid therefore retired to the country, and pas.sed his time there 
m hunting, cultivating poetry, music and the like, waiting with 
impatience for the death of Hisham and planning vengeance on 
all those whom he suspected of having opposed him. His first 
public action was to increase the pay of all soldiers by 10 
dirhems, that of the Syrians by 20. The Omayyads who came to 
pay their respects to him received large donations. Many 
philanthropic institutions were founded. As to the family of his 
predecessor, he contented himself with confiscating their posses- 
sions, with the single exception of Suleiman b. Hisham, whom he 
had whipped and put in pri.son. But the Makhzumites, who were 
related to Hisham by his mother, he deprived of all their power 
and had them tortured to death. The vicegerents of Hisham 
were replaced by Qaisites ; Yusuf b. Omar, the governor of Irak, 
being a Qaisite, was not only confirmed in his office, but received 
with it the supreme command of Khorasan. He made use of it 
immediately by ordering Na^r b. Sayyar to collect a rich present 
of horses, falcons, musical instruments, golden and silver vessels 
and to offer it to the caliph in person, but before the presQjpt was 
ready the news came that Walid had been murdered. 

* Bayan. i, p. 42; Dozy, Histone des musnlmans d'Espagne, i, 

& 246, names the place Bacdonra or Nafejonra, the Spanish chronist 
anam. 

® Dozv i. p. 268. 
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It is not certain that Walid also suspected Khaiid al-Qasri of 
having intrigued against him. But Yusuf b. Omar did not rest 
until he had his old enemy in his power. It is said that he 
guarantoe<l Walid a large sum of money, which he hoped to 
extort from Kh&lid. This unfortunate man died under torture, 
which he bore with fortitude, in Muharram 126 (November 
7i3)- 

Walid designated his two sons as heirs to the Caliphate. 
These were still under age and were not the children of a free- 
born, noble mother. Both circumstances, according to the then 
prevailing notions, made them unfit for the imamate. Moreover, 
it was an affront, in particular, for the sons of Walid L, w 1 k> 
already had considered the nomination of Yazid II. as a slight to 
themselves. A conspiracy arose, headed by Yazid b. Wahd L, 
and ]Oined by the majority of the Merwanid princes and many 
Kalhites and other Yemenites who regarded the ill-trcatment of 
Khaiid al-Qasri as an insult to themselves. Various stones were 
circulated abmil the looseness of Walid’s manner of life ; Yazid 
accused him of irreligion, and, by representing hims<'lf as a 
devout and Gml-lcaring man, won over the pious Moslems. The 
conspirators met with slight opposition. A great many troops 
had been detached by Hisham to Africa and other provinces, the 
caliph himself was in one of his country places : the prefect of 
Damascus also was absent. Without difficulty, Yazid made 
himself master of Damascus, and immediately sent his cousin 
Abdalaziz with 2000 men against Walid, who had not more than 
200 fighting men about him. A few men hastened to the rescue, 
among others 'Abbas b. Walid with his sons and followers. 
Abcialaziz interrupted his march, took him prisoner and compelled 
him to take the oath of allegiance to his brother Yazid. Wahd’s 
small body of soldiers was soon overpowered. After a valiant 
combat, the caliph retired to one of his apartments and sat 
with the Koran on his knee, in order to die just as Othman 
had died. Me was killed on the 17th of April 744. His head 
was taken to Damascus and carried about the city at the end of 
a spear. 

On the news of the murder of the caliph, the citizens of Homs 
(Emesa) put at their head Abu Mahommed as-Sofiani, a grandson 
of Yazid I., and marched against Damascus. They were beaten 
by Suleiman b. HishSm at a place calh^l Solaimfiiiia, 12 m. from 
the capital. Abu Mahommed was taken pnwner and shut up 
with several of his brethren and cousins in the Khadra, the old 
paliicc of Moawiya, together with the two sons of Walid II. One 
or two risings in Palestine were easily suppressed. Hut the 
reigning family had committed suicide. Tlieir unity was broken. 
The holiness of their Caliphate, their legitimate authority, had 
been trilled with ; the hatred of the days of Merj Kahit htid been 
revived. The orthodox faith also, whose stmng representative 
and defender had hitherto fieen the ('aliph, was shaken by the 
fact that Yazid IH. belonged to tlie sect of the Qadaris who 
rejected the doctnne of predestination. The disorganization of 
the empire was at hand 

12. Reiffn of Yazid lII.-~\R7A(i til., on hih accession, made a 
fine speech, in which he promised to do all that could he expected 
from a good and wise ruler, even offering to make place im- 
mediately for the man whom his subjects should find better 
qualified for the Caliphate than himself. He cancelled, however, 
the increase of the pay granted by Walid and thus earned the 
nickname of the Ndqi^ (diminislier). As he owed his position to 
the aid of the Kalbites, he chose his officers from among them. 
The governorship of Irak was wnfided to a Kalbite, Mansur h. 
Jomhur, a hot-headed and unscrupulous man. Yusuf b. Omar 
was unable to offer resistance, and was ultimately taken and 
confined in the Khadra. Mansur had hardly been three months 
in office when Yazid replaced him by Abdallah, son of Omar IT. 
The distant provinces, with the exception of Sind and vSijistan, 
renouiccd the authority of the new caliph. In Afrka Abdarrah- 
man b. Habib, a descendant of the famous 'Oqba b. Nfifi*, was 
almost independent. In Spam every amir tried to free himself 
from a suzerainty which appeared to him only nominal. Na§r b. 
Sayyar, the governor of Khorasan, had not yet decided whetlicr 
he ought to take the oath of allegiance when Yazid died, after a 


reign of only five months and a half, on the 12th of Dhul-Hijja 
A.H. 126 (25th September a.d. 744). 

13. Yazid HI. left his brother Ibrahim as his successor. He 
was acknowledged as caliph only in a part of Syria, and reigned 
no longer than two months, when he was obliged to abdicate and 
to submit to the authority of Merwan II. 

14. Merwan II., the son of Mahommed b. Merwan and cousin 
of Maslama, was a man of energy, and might have revived the 
strength of the Omayyad dynasty, but for the general disordei 
which pervaded the whole empire. In 732 Hisham had entrusted 
to him the government ol Armenia and Azerbaijan, which he 
held with great success till the death of Walid 11. He had great 
military rapacity and introduced important reforms. On the 
murder of Wahd he prepared to dispute the supreme power with 
the new caliph, and invaded Mesopotamia. \'azid 111 ., in 
alarm, offered him as the pru’e of peace the government of this 
province together with Armenui and Azerbaijan. Merwan 
resolved to accept those conditions, and sent a deputation to 
Damascus, which, however, had just reached Manbij (Hiera- 
polis) when \'azKl died. Leaving his son Abdalmalik with 40,000 
men in Rakka, Merwan entered Syria with t^o,ooo men. Sulei- 
man b. Hisham, at llie head ot 120,000 men, was defeated at 'Am 
al-Jarr, between Baalbek and Damascus. Merwan made many 
prisoners, whom he treated with the greatest mildness, granting 
them freedom on condition that they sliould take the oath of 
allegiance to the sons of Wahd II. He then marched upon 
Damascus, But Suleiman b. Hisliarn, Yazid, the son ot Khalid 
al-Qasn, and othei chiefs, hastened to the Khadra and killed the 
two princes, together with Yusuf b, Omiir. Suleiman then made 
himself nmster of the treasuiy^ and fled with the Ciiliph Ibrahim 
to Tadmor (Palmyra). Only Abu Mahomn^ed as-So(jani escaped 
the murderers When Merwan entered l)amasciis this man 
testified that the sons of Wahd If., who had just become adult, 
had named MiTwan successor to the Calijihate, and was the first 
to greet him as Prince of the Believers. All the generals and 
officers followed his example and took the oath ol allegiance 
(7th DecemIxT a.d. 744). Merwan did all he (ould to pacify 
Syria, permitting the Arabs of the four provinces to choose 
their own prefects, and even acijuicscing in the selection as 
prefect of Palestine of Thabit b No'aim, who had behaved very 
treacherously towards him before, hut whom he had forgiven. 
He did not, however, wish to reside m Damascus, but trans- 
planted the st‘at of government to his own town, Harran m 
Mesopotamia. Suleiman h. Hisham and Ibrahim tendered 
their submission and were pardoned. 

But the pacification was only on the surface Many Omayyad 
pnnccs (’onsidered Merwan as an upstart, his mother being a 
slave-girl ; the Damascenes were angrv bei'ause he had chosen 
Harran for liis residence ; the Kalhites felt themselves slighted, 
as the Qaisites predominated. I'habit b. No'aim revolted m 
Palestine, Emesa (Homs) and Tadmor were turbulent, Damascus 
was besieged by Yazid b. Khahd al Qasri. Merwan, w^ho wanted 
to march against Irak, was obliged to return to Syria, where he 
put an end to the troubles. This time I'hahit b. Noaim had to 
pay for his perfidy with his life. After this new pacification, 
Merwan caused the Syrians to acknowledge his two sons as heirs 
to the Caliphate, and miuried them to two daughters of Hisham. 
M the Omayyad princes were invited to the wedding, Merwan 
hoping .still to conciliate them, lie then equipped 10,000 
Syrians, and ordered them to rejoin the army of 20,000 men 
from Kinnesrin (Qinnasrin) and Mesopotamia, who, under Yazid 
lx Omar b. Hobaira, were already on the march towards Irak. 
When these Syrians came to Rosafa (Rusafa), Suleimin b. 
Hisham persuaded them to proclaim himself caliph, and made 
him.sdf master of Kinnesrin. From a!! sides Syrians flocked to 
his aid till he had 70,000 men under his orders. Merwan im- 
mediately ordered IImi Hobaira to stop his march and tX3 wait for 
him at Durin, and mardied with the main force against SuleimSln, 
whom he utterly defeated at Khos&f in the district of Kinnesrin. 
Suleiman fled to Homs and thence to Tadmor and on to Kufa, 
leaving his brother Sa'id in Homs. The siege of this place by 
Merwan lasted nearly five months. After the victory the walls 
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were demolished, and likewise those of Baalbek, Damascus, 
Jerusalem and other towns. Syria was utterly crushed, and 
therewith the bulwark of the dynasty was destroyed. Not until 
the summer of 128 {a.d. 746) could Merwan resume his campaign 
against Irak. 

The governor of this province, AMallah, the son of Omar 11 ., 
was a man of small energy, whose principal care was his personal 
ease and comfort. An ambitious man, Abdallah b. Moawiya, a 
great-grandson of Ah’s brother Ja*far, put himself at the head of 
a band of Shutes and manias, made hinm^elf master of Kufa and 
marched upon Ilira, where, since Yusuf b. Omar, the governor 
and the Syrian troops had resided. The rebels were defeated, 
and Kufa surrendered (Octol:)er 744) under condition of amnesty 
for the insurgents and freedom for Abdallah h. Moawiya. This 
adventurer now went into Media (Jabal), where a great number 
of manias and Shihtcs, even members of the reagnmg dynasty 
and ol the Ahhasid family, such as the future caliph Mansur, 
rejoined him. With their help he beciiTnc master of a vast 
empire, which, however, lasted scarcely three years. 

Ibn Omar did not acknowledge Merwan as caliph. For Uie 
moment Merwan could do no more than send a new governor, 
Ibn Sa‘id al Harashi. This officer was supported only by the 
Qdisite troops, the Kalhites, who were numerically superior, 
maintaining Ibn Omar in his residence at Hira. I'here were 
many skirmishes between them, hut a common danger soon 
forced them to suspend their hostililies. 'I’he general disorder 
alter the death of Hishani had given to the Khawarij an oppor- 
tunity ol asserting their claims such as they had never had 
before. They belonged for the greater part to the Rabia, who 
always stood more or less aloof from the other Arabs, and had a 
particular grudge against the Modar. Their leading tribe, the 
Shaiban, possessed the lands on the Tigris in the province of 
Mosul, and here, after the murder ot Wahd 11 ., their duel 
proclaimed himself cahph. Reinforced by many Khanjites out 
of the northern provinces, he mardiod against Kufa. Ihn Omar 
and Ibn Said al Harashi tried to defen‘d their province, but 
were completely defeated. Harashi fled to Merwan, Ihn Omar 
to Hira, which, after a siege of two months, he was obliged to 
surrender in Shawwal 127 (August a.d. 745). Mansur b. Jomhur 
\\as the first to pass over to the Khawarij ; then Ibn Omar 
himself took the oath of allegiance. That a noble Koreishitt*, 
a prince of the reigning house, should pledge himscll to follow 
Dahhak the S'haihanite as his Imam, was an event of which 
the Khawarij were ver)^ proud. Ibn Omar was rewarded with 
the government of eastern Irak, Khuzist&n and Fars. 

Whilst Merwan besieged Horns, Dahh^ returned to Meso- 
potamia and took Mosul, whence he threatened Nisibis, where 
Abdallah, the son of Merwan, maintained himself with difficulty. 
Suleiman b. Hisham also had gone over to the Khawarij^ who 
now numbered 120,000 men. Mesopotamia itself was in danger, 
when Merwan at last was able to march against tine enemy. In a 
furious battle at Kafartutha (September a.d. 746) the Khawanj 
were defeated ; DahhaJe and his successor Khaibari perished ; 
the survivors were obliged to retire to Mosul, where they crossed 
the Tigris. Merwan followed them and encamped on the 
western bank. Immediately after the battle of Kafartutha, 
Yazid k Omar b. Hobaira directed his troops towards Irak. He 
beat the Kharijites repeatedly and entered Kufa in May or June 
747. Ibn Omar was taken prisoner ; Mansur b. Jomhur fted to 
ibn Moawiya. Ibn Hobaira was at last free to send Ibn Doti&ra 
with an army to Mesopotamia. At his approach the Kharijites 
left their camp and fled to Abdallah b. Moawiya, who was now at 
the height of his power. But it was not destined to last. The 
two generals of Ibn Hobaira, ibn Dob&raand Nobata b. Han^ala 
defeated his army ; Ibn Moawiya fled to Khorasan, where he met 
his death ; the chief of tlie Kharijite.s, Shaiban Yashkori went to 
eastern Arabia ; Suleiman k Hislmm and Mansur b, Jamhur 
escaped to India* Thus, at last, the western and south-eastern 
parts of the empire lay at the feet of Merwan. But in the north- 
east, in Khorasan, meanwhile a storm had arisen, against which 
his resources and his wisdom were alike of no avail. 

When the news of the murder of Walid 11 . reached Khorasan, 
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Nasr b. Siayyar did not at once acknowledge the CaJiphate of 
Vaawd IIL, but induced the Arab diiefs to ac cept himnelf aaamir 
of Khorasan, untal a caliph should be universally acknowledged. 
Not many months later (Shawwal 126) he was confirmed in his 
post by Yumil k Omar, tJie governor of Irak, But Nasr had a 
personal enemy, the chief ot the Aajcl (Yemenites) JcKlai* al- 
Kirmani, a very amktious man. A cjuarrel arose, and m a short 
time the Azd under Kirmaiu, supported by the Rabia, who 
always were ready to join the opposition, weie in mhurrection, 
which Nasr tried in vain to put down by concessions. 

So stood matters when Hanth k Soraij, seconded by Yazid HI., 
reappeared on the scene', crossed the Oxus and came to Merv. 
Nafi received him with the greatest honour, hoping to get his aid 
against Kirmani, but Hanth, to whom 3000 men of his irilie, the 
Tamim, had gone over, demanded Nasr’s abdicaUon and tried to 
make himself master of Merv. Having lulled in this, he allied 
himseJf with Kirmani. Nasr could hold Merv no longer, and 
retired to Nishapui. But the Tamim of Hanth could not endure 
the supremacy of the Azd. In a moment the allies were diMcled 
into two c amps ; a battle ensued, in which llS-nth was defeated 
and killed. Originally, Hanth seems to have had tlie highest 
aims, but in reality he did more than any one else to weaken tlie 
Arabic dominion. He brought tl>e I’urks into tlie field against 
them ; he incited the native population of I'ninaoxiana against 
their Arab lords, and stirred up dis(‘ord betwwji the Arabs 
themselves. Being a 'J'ainimite, he belonged to the Mo(Jar, on 
whom the government m Khorasan depended ; but he aided the 
Yemenites to gain tlie upper hand of them. Tliu.s he paved the 
way for Abu Muslim. 

Since the days of All there had Ix^en two tendem:ies among the 
Slu* ites. TJie moderate parly distmguLshed itself from tlie otlier 
Moslems only by their doctrine that the muimate beloi^god 
legally to a man of the house of the Prophet. I'he other party, 
that of tlie ultra-Shfites, named Hashimiya after Aim H&shiim 
tJie son of Mahommed b. al-Ilanafiya,ipreajcl>ed Uie equality of all 
Moslems, Araks or non-Arabs, and taught that the same divines 
spirit that had animated the Prophet, incorfHirated itndf again 
m lus heirs (see Shj'itkr). After the death of Hosam, they cihose 
fur their Imam Mahommed b. al-IIanaliya, and at his deexiase lus 
son AIiu Hashim, from whom Maliommed b. Ah, the grandson of 
Abdallah b. Abbas, who resided at y omairna in the soutli-east of 
Syria, obtained the sc'crets of the party and took the lead (a.h. 
98, sec above). 'Phis Mahommed, the father of the two first 
Abbosid caliphs, was a man of unusual alnhty and great ambiticaii. 
He directed his energies primarily to Khorasan. The missionaries 
were charged with the task of undermining the authority of the 
Omayyad.s, by drawing attention to all the injustices that took 
place under their reign, and U) all the luxury and wantonness of 
the court, as contrasted with the misery of rruiny of their subjects. 
(Jod would not sufler it any longer. As soon as the time was ripe 
— ^and that time could not be far off— He would send a saviour 
out of the house of the Prof^het, the Mahdi, who would restore 
Islam to Its original purity. All who desired to rc>-operate in 
this holy purpose must pledge themselves to unlimited obedience 
to the Imam, and place their lives and property at his disposal. As 
a proof of their sincerity they were recjuired at once to pay a fixed 
sum for the Imam. The missionaries had great success, espe>c:jally 
among the non-Arabic inhabitants of Khorasan and I nunsoxiana. 

Mahommed b. Ali died a.h. 126 (a.d. 743-744), and his son 
Ibrahim, the Imam, took his plaoe. Ibrahim had a confidant 
about whose antecedents one fact alone seems certain, that he 
was a mania (cheynt) of Persian origin. This man, Abu Muslim by 
name, was a man of real ability and devoted to his master's 
cause. To him, in 745-746, the management of affairs in Khorasan 
was entrusted, with instructions to consult in all weighty matters 
the head of the mission, the Arab Siilciiman b. Kalliir. At first 
the chiefs of the missKun were by no means prepared to recognize 
Abu Moshm as the plenipotentiary of the heir of the Prophet 
In the year 129 be judged that the time for open manifestation 
had arrived His partisans were ordered to assemble from ali sides 
on a fixed day at Siqadcnj in the province of Merv. I'hen^ on the 
ist Shawwal (i5tli June 747), the first solemn meeting took 
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place and the black flags were unfolded. On that occasion 
Suleiman b. Kathir was still leader, but by the end of the year 
Abu Moslim, whom the majority believed to belong himself to 
the family of the Prophet, was the acknowledged head of a strong 
army. Meantime, Nasr had moved from Nishapur to Merv, and 
here the two Arabic armies confronted each other. Then, at last, 
the true significance of Abu Moslim’s work was recognized. Nasr 
warned the Arabs against their common enemy, who preaches 
a religion that does not come from the Envoy of God, and whose 
chief aim is the extirpation of the Arabs.’’ In vain he had 
entreated Merwan and Ibn Hobaira to send him troops before it 
should be too late. When at last it was possible to them to fulfil 
his wish, It was in fact too late. For a moment it seemed as 
though the rival Arab factions, realizing their common peril, 
would turn their combined forces against the Shihtes. But Abu 
Moslim contrived to re-awaken their mutual distrust and jealousy, 
and, taking advantage of the opportunity, made himself master 
of Merv, m Rabia II a.h. 130 (December 747). Nasr escaped only 
by a headlong flight to Nishapur. This was the end of the Arabic 
dominion in the East. Many Arab chiefs were killed, partly by 
order of Abu Moslim, partly by their clients. The latter, however, 
was strictly forbidden by Abu Moslim. So severe indeed was the 
discipline he exercised, that one of the chief missionaries, who by 
a secret warning had rendered possible the escape of Nasr from 
Merv, paid for it with his life. 

As soon as Abu Moslim had consolidated his authority, he sent 
his chief general Qahtaba against Nishapur. Naur’s son Tamim 
was vanquished and killed, and Nasr retreated to Kumis (Qumis) 
on the boundary of Jorjan, whither also advanced from the other 
side Nob^ta at the head of an army sent by Merwan. Qahtaba 
detached his son Hasan against Nasr and went himself to meet 
Nob^ta, whom he beat on the ist of Dhu'l-hijja 130 (6th August 

748) . Nasr could not further resist. He reached SawS in the 
vicinity of Hamadan, where he died quite exhausted, at the age of 
eighty-five years. Rei and Hamadan were taken without serious 
difficulty. Near Nehawend, Ibn Dobara, at the head of a large 
army, encountered Qahtaba, but was defeated and killed. In 
the month of Dhul-qa'da 131 (June 749) Nehawend (Nehavend) 
surrendered, and thereby the way to Irak lay open to Qahtaba. 
Ibn Hobaira was overtaken and compelled to retire to Wasit. 
Qahtaba himself perished in the combat, but his son Hasan 
entered Kufa without any resistance on the 2nd of September 749. 

Merwan had at last discovered who was the real chief of the 
movement in Khorasan, and had seized upon Ibrahim the Imam 
and imprisoned him at Harran. There he died, probably from 
the plague, though Merwan was accused of having killed him. 
When the other Abbasids left Homaima is not certain. But they 
arrived at Kufa in the latter half of September 749, where in the 
meantime the head of the propaganda, Abu Salama, called the 
wazir of the family of Mahomet, had previously undertaken the 
government. This Abu Salama seems to have had scruples 
against recognizing Abu‘l-Abbas as the successor of his brother 
Ibrahim, and to have expected that the Mahdi, whom he looked 
for from Medina, would not be slow in making his appearance, 
little thinking that an Abbasid would present himself as such. 
But Abu Jahm, on the instructions of Abu Moslim, declared to 
the chief officers of the Khorasanian army that the Mahdi was m 
their midst, and brought them to Abu 1 - Abbas, to whom they 
swore allegiance. Abu Salama also was constrained to take the 
oath. On Friday, the 12th Rabia II. a.h. 132 (28th November 

749) Abu‘l-Abbas was solemnly proclaimed caliph in the principal 
mosque of Kufa. The trick had been earned out admirably. On 
the point of gathering the ripe fruit, the Alids were suddenly 
pushed aside, and the fruit was snatched away by the Abbasids. 
The latter gamed the throne and they took good care never to be 
deprived of it. 

After the conquest of Nehawend, Qahtaba had detached one 
of his captains, aSu ‘Aun, to Shahrazur, where ke defeated the 
Syrian army which was stationed there. Thereupon Abu ‘Aun 
occupied the land of Mosul, where he obtaiiied reinforcements 
from Kufa, headed by Abdallah b. Ah, an uncle of Abu*l-Abbas, 
who was to have the supreme command. Merwan advanced 


to meet him, and was completely defeated near the Greater Zab, 
an affluent of the Tigris, in a battle which lasted eleven days. 
Merwan retreated to Harran, thence to Damascus, and finally to 
Egypt, where he fell in a last struggle towards the end of 132 
(August 750). His head was cut off and sent to Kufa.^ Abu 
Ann, who had been the real leader of the campaign against 
Merwan, remained in Egypt as its governor. Ibn Hobaira, 
who had been besieged in Wasit for eleven months, then con- 
sented to a capitulation, which was sanctioned by Abu'l-Abbas. 
Immediately after the surrender, Ibn Hobaira and his principal 
officers were treacherously murdered. In Syria, the Omayyads 
were persecuted with the utmost rigour. Even their graves were 
violated, and the bodies crucified and destroyed. In order that 
no members of the family should escape, Abdallah b. Ali pre- 
tended to grant an amnesty to all Omayyads who should come 
m to him at Abu Fotros (Antipatns) and acknowledge the new 
caliph, and even promised them the restitution of all their property. 
Ninety men allowed themselves to be entrapped, and Abdallah 
invited them to a banquet. When they were all collected, a 
body of executioners rushed into the hall and slew them with 
club.s. He then ordered leathern covers to be thrown upon the 
dying men, and had the banquet served upon them. In Medina 
and Mecca Da'ud b. Ah, another unde of Abu'l-Abbas, con- 
ducted the persecution ; in Basra, .Suleiman b Ali. Abdl-Abbas 
himself killed those he could lay his hands on in Hira and Kufa, 
amongst them Suleiman b. Hisham, who had been the bitterest 
enemy of Merwan. Only a few Omayyads escaped the massacre, 
several of whom were murdered later. A grandson of Hisham. 
Al)darrahman, son of his most beloved son Moawiya, reached 
Africa and founded in Spam the Omayyad dynasty of Cordova. 

With the dynasty of the Omayyads the hegemony passes 
finally from Syria to Irak. At the same time the supremacy of 
the Arabs came to an end Thenceforth it is not the contingents 
of the Arabic tribes which compose the army, and on whom the 
government depends ; the new dynasty relics on a standing 
army, consisting for the greater part of non-Arabic soldiers. 
The barrier that separated the Arabs from the conquered nations 
begins to crumble away. Only the Arabic religion, the Aralnc 
language and the Arabic civilization maintain themselves, and 
spread more and more over the whole empire, 

C. — The Abbasids 

We now enter upon the history of the new dynasty, under 
which the power of Islam reached its highest point. 

I. Abu*l- Abbas inaugurated his Caliphate by a harangue 
in which he announced the era of concord and happiness which 
was to begin now that the House of the Prophet had been 
restored to its right. He asserted that the Abbasids were the 
real heirs of the Prophet, as the descendants of his oldest uncle 
Abbas. Addressing the Kufians, he said, “ Inhabitants of Kufa, 
ye are those whose affection towards us has ever been constant 
and true ; ye have never changed your mind, nor swerved from 
it, notwithstanding all the pressure of the unjust upon you. At 
last our time has come, and God has brought you the new era. 
Ye are the happiest of men through us, and the dearest to us. 
I increase your pensions with 100 dirhems ; make now your 
preparations, for I am the lavish shedder of blood ^ and the 
avenger of blood.” 

Notwithstanding these fine words, Abu'l-Abbas did not tnist 

^ Merwan has been nicknamed aUJa'd% and aUHirndr (the Ass). 
As more than one false interpretation of these names has been 
given, it 19 not superfluous to cite here Qaisar^ni (cd. de Jong, p. 
31), who says on good authority that a certain al-Jad b. Durham, 
killed under the reign of Hisham for heretical opinions, had followers 
in Mesopotamia, and that, when Merwan became caliph, the Khora- 
samans called him a fad, pretending that all'Ja'd had been 
his teacher. As to al J^imilr this was substituted also by the 
Khorasanians for his usual title, al-Faras, " the racc*horse.'' 

The Arabic word for " shedder of blood,” as-Saff&h, which by 
that speech became a name of the caliph, designates the liberal host 
who slaughters his camels for his guests, European scholars have 
taken it unjustly m the sense of the bloodthirsty, and found m it 
an allusion to the slaughter of the Omayyads and many others. 
At the same time, it was not without much bloodshed that Abfl’l- 
Abbas linall}^ established his power. 
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the Kufians. He resided outside the town with the Khorasanmn 
troops, and with them went first to Hira, then to Hashimiya, 
which he caused to Ikj built in the neighbourhood of An bar. 
For their real sympathies, he knew, were with the house of Ali, 
and Abu Salama their leader, who had reluctantly taken the oath 
of allegiance, did not conceal his disappointment. Ahu Jahm, 
the vizier {q.v. ; also Mmiommkdan iNSTtrirrioNS), or helper/' 
of Abu Moslim, advised that Ahu Jafar, the caliph's brother, 
should he sent to Khorasan to consult Ahu Moslim. The result 
was that Abu Salama was assassinated, and at the same time 
Suleiman b. Kathir, who had been the head of the propaganda 
in Khorasan, and had also expected that the Mahdi would belong 
to the house of AH. It is said that Ahu Ja far, whilst in Khorasan, 
was so impressed by the iiniimiled power of Abu Moslim, and 
saw so clearly that, though he called his brother and himself 
his masters, he considered them as his creatures, that he vowed 
his death at the first opportunity. 

The rum of the Ornayyad empire and the rise of the new 
dynasty did not take place without mighty convulsions. In 
Bathaniya and the Hauran, in the north ot Syria, in Mesopo- 
tamia and Irak Khorasan insurrections had to be put down 
with fire and sword. The new caliph then distributed the 
provinces among the principal members ot his family and hi.s 
generals. To his brother Abu Jafar he gave Mesopotamia, 
Azerbaijan and Armenia ; to his uncle Abdallah h. Ah, Syria ; 
to his uncle J)aud, Hejaz, Yemen and Yamama (Yemama) , 
to his cousin ‘Isa h Musa, the province of Kula. Another uncle, 
Suleiman b Ah, received the government of Basra with Bahrein 
and Oman ; Isma'il b Ali that ot Ahwaz ; Abu Moslim, Khora- 
san and Transoxiana ; Mahommed h. Aslfath, Pars ; Abu ‘Ann, 
Egypt In Sind the Ornayyad governor, Mansur b. Jomhur, 
had succeeded in maintaining himself, but was defeated by an 
army sent against him under Musa b. Kah, and the lilack 
standard of the Abbasids was raised over the city of Mansura. 
Africa and Spain are omitted from this catalogue, bec'ause the 
Abbasids never gained any real footing in Spain, while Africa 
remained, at least m the first years, in only nominal subjection 
to the new dynasty. In 754 Abu Moslim came to Irak to visit 
Abu 1 - Abbas and to ask his permission to make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. He was received with great honour, but the caliph 
said that he was sorry not to he able to give him the leadership 
of tlie pilgrimage, which he had already purposely entrusted to 
his brother, Abu JaTar. 

Abul-Abba.s died on the 13th of DhuJ-hijja 136 (5th June 
754). He seems to have been a man of limited capacity, and 
had very little share in the achievements accomjilished in his 
name. He initiated practically nothing without the consent of 
Abu Jahm, who was thus the real ruler. In the few cases where 
he had to decide, he acted under the influence of his brother 
Abu JaTar. 

2. Reign of Maw5^r.“AbuEAbbas had designated as his 
successors first Abu JaTar, surnamed al-Man^r (the victorious), 
and after him his cousin ‘Isa b. Mus 5 . Abu Ja far was, according 
to the historians, older than Ahul-Abbas, hut while the mother 
of the latter belonged to the powerful Yemenite tribe 'of al- 
H&rith b. Ka‘b, the mother of Aim JaTar was a Berber slave-girl. 
But he was a -son of Mahommed b. Ali, and was therefore pre- 
ferred by Abu Moslim to his uncles and cousins. Abu'l-Abbas, 
however, had promised the succession to his uncle Abdallah b. 
Ali, wlien he marched again.st Morwan. When the news of the 
death of Abu'l-Abbas reached Abdallah, who at the head of a 
numerous army was on the point of renewing the Byzantine war, 
he came to Harran, furious at his exclusion, and proclaimed 
himself caliph. Abu Moslim marched against him, and the two 
armies met at Nisilns, where, after a number of skirmishes, a 
decisive engagement took place'(28th November 754). Abdallah 
was defeated and escaped to Basra, where he found a refuge with 
his brother Suleim&n. A year later he ashed for pardon, and 
took the oath of allegiance to Mansur. The caliph spared his 
life for a time, but he did not forget. In 764 Ab^llah met his 
death by the collapse of his house, which had been deliberately 
undermined. 
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Itie first core of Mansur was now to get nd of the powerful Abu 
Muslim, who had thus by another brilliant service strengthened 
his great reputation. On pretence ot conlemng with him on 
important business of state, Mansur induced him, in spite of 
the warnings of his best general, Abu Nasr, to come to MadSin 
(Ctesiphon), and in the most perfidious manner caused him to be 
murdered by his guards. Thus miserably perished the real 
founder of the Abhasid dynasty, the ^d^ih addaula, as he is 
commonly called, the .-Iwm (trustee) of the Hou.se of the Prophet. 
A witty man, being asked hi.s opinion about Abu Jafar (Mansur) 
and Abu Moslim, said, alluding to the Koran 21, verse 22, it 
there were two Gods, the unnerse would he ruined.'’ The 
Khurasanian chiefs wore bribed into suhmis.sion, and order was at 
last re-established by Mansur’s general Khazim h. Kho/aima in 
Mesopotamia, and by Abu Daud, the governor of Khorasan m 
the ('ast. 

About the same linu* Africu ^ and Spam escaped from the 
dominion of the eastern Caliphate ; the fomier fur a season, 
the latter permanently 7 'he cause of the revolt of Africa was 
as follows. Mansur had written to Abdarrahinan, announang 
the death of AbuJ-Ahbus, and recjuiring Inm to take the oath off 
allegiance. AbdarrahniEn sent in his adhesion, together with a 
few presents of little value. The caliph leplied by a threatening 
letter which angered Abdarrahman He called the people to- 
gether at the hour of prayer, publicly cursed Mansur from the 
pulpit and declared him deposed ife next caused a (ircular 
letter, commanding all Maghrihins to refuse obedience to th(‘ 
caliph, to be read from the pulpit throughout the whole extent 
of the Maghrib (western North Africa). A brother of Abdarrah- 
man, Ilyfis, saw in (his revolt an opportunity of obtaining the 
government of Alnca for himself. Seconded by many of the 
inhabitants of Kairawan, who had remained faithful to the cause 
of the Abbasids, he attacked his brother, slew him, and pro- 
claimed himsell governor in his stead. This revolution in favour 
of the Abbasids was, however, not of long duration, llabib, 
the eldest son of Abdarrahman, who had fled in the nigJit of his 
father’s murder, was captured, but the vessel which was to convey 
him to Spam having been detained by stress of weather, his 
partisans took arms and rescued him. llySls was marching 
against them, when the idea occurred to Habib of challenging 
him to single combat, lly&s hesitated, but his own soldi6r.s 
compelled him to accept the challenge. He measured arms 
with Habib, and was slain. The party of independence thus 
triumphed, hut in the year 144 (761) Mahommed b. AsKath, 
the Abbasid general, entered Kairawan and regained posses- 
sion of Africa in the name of the eastern caliph. From the 
year 800, it must be added, Africa only nominally belonged 
to the Abbasids ; for, under the reign of Harun ai-Rashid, 
Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, who was invested with the government 
of Africa, founded m that province a distinct dynasty, that of 
the Aghlabites. 

At the same time as the revolt in Africa, the independent 
Caliphate of the western Omayyads was founded in Spain. The 
long dissensions which had preceded the fall of that dynasty 
in the East had already prepared the way for the independence 
of a province so distant from the centre of the empire. Every 
petty amir then tried to seize sovereign power for himself, and the 
people groaned under the (xinsequent anarchy. Weary of these 
commotions, the Arabs of Spain at last came to an understanding 
among themselves for the election of a caliph, and their choice 
fell upon one of the last survivors of the Omayyads, Abdarrah- 
mfin b. Moawiya, grandson of the caliph Hishiim. This prince 
was wandering in the deserts of Africa, pursued by his implacable 
enemies, but everywhere protected and concealed by the desert 
tribes, who pitied his misfortunes and respected his iUustriows 
origin. A deputation from Spain sought him out in Africa and 
offered Wm the Oalifihate, which he accepted with joy. On the 
ist Ratbia 1 . 1 (rifth August 755) Abdarrahm&n landed in the 
Iberian peninsula, where he was universally welcomed, and 

^ The rule of the caliphs in Morocco, which had never been firmly 
established, had already, in 740, given place to that of independent 
princes (see Morocco : History), 
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speedily founded at Cordova the Western Omayyad Caliphate 
(sec Spain : litsiory). 

While Mansur was thus losing Africa and Spam, he was trying 
to redeem the losses the empire had sustained on the northern 
frontier bv the Byzantines. In 750-751 the emperor Constantine 
V. (Copronymus) had unsuccessfully blockaded Malatia ; but 
five years later he took it by force and razed its wall to the ground. 
Mansur now sent in 757 an army of 70,000 men under the com- 
mand of his cousin Abdalwahhab, the son of Ibrfihim the Imam, 
whom he had made governor of Mesopotamia, the real chief 
being Hasan b. Qahtaba. They rebuilt all that the emperor 
had destroyed, and made this key of Asia Minor stronger than 
ever betorc. The Moslems then made a raid by the pass of 
Hadath (Adata) and invaded the land of the Byzantines. Two 
aunts of the caliph took part m this expedition, having made a 
vow that if the dominion of the Omayyads were ended they 
would wage war m the path of God. Constantine advanced 
with a numerous army, but was afraid of attacking the invaders. 
The Moslems also rebuilt Mopsuestia. But from 758 till 763 
Mansur was so occupied with his own affairs that he could not 
think of further raids. 

In 758 (others say in 753 or 754) a body of 600 sectaries, called 
Rawcndls went to HSshimiya, the residence of the caliph, 

not far from Kufa. They believed that the caliph was their 
lord, to whom they owed their daily bread, and came to pay him 
divine honours. They began by marching in solemn procession 
round the palace, as if it had been the Kaba. Mansur being told 
of It said : “ I would rather tliey went to hell m obedience to 
us, than to heaven in disobedience.” But as they grew tumuT 
tuous, and he saw that this impious homage gave offence to his 
men, he caused the principal leaders to be seized and thrown 
into prison. The Rawendis immediately rose in revolt, broke 
the prison doors, rescued their chiefs, and returned to the palace. 
The unfortunate fanatics were luinted down and massacred to 
the last man, and thereby the ties that bound the Abbasids to 
the ultru-Shntes were severed From that time forward the 
Abbasid caliphs became the maintainers of orthodox Islam, 
just as the Omayyads had been. The name of Hashimiya, which 
the reigning family still retained, was henceforward derived 
not from Abu Hashim, but from Hilshim, the grandfather of 
Abbas, the great-grandfather of the Prophet. 

A much greater danger now threatened Mansur. In the last 
days of the Omayyads, the Shihtes had chosen as caliph, 
Mahornmed b. Abdallah b. Hasan, whom they called the Mahdi 
and the “ pure soul,” and Mansur had been among those who 
pledged themselves to him by oath. Not unnaturally, the Alids 
m Medina were indignant at being supplanted by the Abbasids, 
and Mansur’s chief concern was to get Mahornmed into his 
power. Immediately after his occupying the throne, he named 
Ziyad b. Obaidallah governor of Medina, with orders to lay 
hands on Mahornmed and his brother Ibraliim, who, warned 
betimes, took refuge m flight. In 758 Mansur, informed that a 
revolt .was in preparation, came himself to Medina and ordered 
Abdallah to tell him where his sons were. As he could not or 
would not tell, he together with all his brothers and some other 
relatives were seized and transported to Irak, where Abdallah 
and his brother All were beheaded and the others imprisoned. 
Notwithstanding all these precautions, a vast conspiracy was 
formed. On the same day Mahornmed was to raise the standard 
of revolt in Medina, Ibrahim in Ba§ra. But the Alids, though 
not devoid of personal courage, never excelled in politics or in 
tactics. In a.u. 762 Mahornmed took Medina and had himself 
proclaimed caliph. The governor of Kufa, *isa b. Musa, received 
orders to march against him, entered Arabia, and captured 
Medina, which, fortified by Mahornmed by the same means as the 
Prophet had employed against the besieging Meccans, could not 
hold out against the well -trained Khurasanians. Mahornmed 
was defeated and slam. His head was cut off and sent to Mansur. 
When on the point of dfeath, Mahommi^ gave the famous sword 
of the Prophet called Dhu'l-Fiqar tq^m merchant to whom he 
owed 400 dinars. It came later into |ilc possession of Marun 
nl-Rashid. In the meanwhile had not only gained 


possession of Basra, Ahwaz and Fars, but had even occupied 
W^sit. The empire of the Abbasids was m great jeopardy. For 
fifty days Mansur stayed in his room, neither changing his 
clothes nor allowing himself a moment’s repose. The greater 
part of his troops were in Rei with his son al-Mahdi, who had 
conquered Tabaristan, in Africa, with Mahornmed b. Ashath, 
and m Arabia with ‘La b. Musa. Had IbrShim marched at once 
against Kufa he might have crushed Mansur, but he let slip the 
opportunity. A terrible conflict took place at Ba-Khamra, 
48 m. from Kufa. Ilomaid b. Qahtaba, the commander 
of Mansur’s army, was defeated, only a small division under 
‘La b. Musa holding its ground. At that moment Saiin, 
the son of the famous Qotaiba b. Moslim, came to the rescue by 
attacking the rear of Ibrahim. Homaid rallied liis troops, and 
' Ibrahim was overpowered. At last he fell, pierced by an arrow, 
and, in spite of the desperate efforts of his followers, his body 
remained in the hands of the enemy. His liead was cut off and 
brought to Mansur. 

Mansur could now give his mind to the founding of the new 
capital. When the tumult of the Rawendis took place he saw 
clearly that his personal safety was not assured m Hashimiya,^ 
where a not of the populace could be very dangerous, and his 
troops were continually exposed to the perverting influence of th(‘ 
fickle and disloyal citizens of Kufa. He had just made choice oi 
the admirable site of the old market-town of Bagdad when the 
tidings carnc of the rising of Mahornmed in Medina. In those 
days he saw that he had been very imprudent to denude himself 
of troops, and decided to keep henceforth always with him a body 
of 30,000 soldiers. So Bagdad, or properly ” the round city ” of 
Mansur, on the western hank of the Tigris, was built as the 
capital. Strictly it was a huge citadel, in the centre of which 
was the palace of the caliph and the great mosque. But around 
this nucleus there soon grew up the great metropolis which was 
to be the centre ol the civilized woild as long as the Caliphate 
lasted.- 'Fhe building lasted three years and was completed in 
the year 149 (a.d. 766). That year is really the beginning of the 
new era. “ I'he Omayyads,” says the Spanish writer Ibn Hazm, 
“ were an Arabic dynasty , they had no fortified residence, nor 
citadel ; each of them dwelt in his villa, where he lived before 
becoming caliph ; they did not desire that the Moslems should 
speak to them as slaves to their master, nor kiss the ground 
before them or then feet , they only gave their care to the 
appointment of able governors in the provinces of the empire. 
The Abbasids, on the contrary, were a Persian dynasty, under 
which the Arab tribal system, as regulated by Omar, fell to 
piec'es ; the Persians of Khorasan were the real rulers, and the 
government became despotic as in the days of Chrosroes.” The 
reign of Abu‘FAbhas and the first part of that of Mansur had been 
almost a continuation of the former period. But now his equals 
in birth and rank, the Omayyads and the Alids, had been crushed ; 
the principal actors in the great struggle, the leaders of the 
propaganda and Abu Moslim were out of the way ; the caliph 
stood far above all his subjects ; and his only possible an- 
tagonists were the members of his own family. 

‘Isa b. Mu>^a had been designated, as we have seen, by Abu‘l- 
Abbas as successor to Mansur. The latter having vainly tried 
to compel ‘Isa to renounce his right of succession, in favour of 
Mansur’s son Mahornmed al~Mahdi, produced false witnesses who 
swore that he had done so. However unwillingly, ‘La was 
obliged at last to yield, but it was understood that, in case of 
Mahornmed ’s death, the succession should return to ‘La. One of 
the false witnesses was, it is asserted, Khaiid b. Barmak, the 
head of that celebrated family the Barmecides whicdi 

played so important a part in the reign of Ilarun al-Rashid. 
This Khalid, who was descended from an old sacerdotal family 
in Balkh, and had been one of the trusty supporters of Abu 
Moslim, Mansur appointed as minister of finance. 

A son of Mahornmed the Alid had escaped to India, where, 

' Thi*^ Hashimiya near Kufa is not to be confused with that 
founded by Abu’l-Xbbas near Anbar. 

® Cf. G. Ic Strange, Baghdad during the Abbastd Caliphate (Oxford, 
1900). 
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with the connivance of the governor Omar b, IJafs Haz^rmerd, 
he had found refuge with an Indian king. Mansur discovered 
his abode, and caused him to be killed. His infant son was sent 
to Medina and delivered to his family. Omar Hazarmerd lost 
his government and received a command in Africa, where he 
died in 770. 

In A.H. 158 (a.d, 775) Mansur undertook a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, but succumbed to dysentery at the last station on the 
route. He was about sixty-five years of age, and had reigned 
for twenty-two years. He was buried at Mecca. He was a man 
of rare energy and strength of mind. His ambition was boundless 
and no means, however perfidious, were despised by him. But 
he was a great statesman and knew how to choose able officers 
for all places. He was thrifty and anxious to leave to his son a 
full treasury. He seems to have cherished the ideal that this son, 
called Mahommed b. Abdallah, after the Prophet, should fulfil 
the promises of peace and happiness that had been tendered to 
the believers, and therefore to have called him al-Mahdi. For 
that purpose it was necessary that he should have the means not 
only to meet all state expenses, but also to be bounteous. But 
from the report of the historian Haitham b. *A(]i ^ about the last 
discourse which father and son had together, we gather that the 
former had misgivings in regard to the fulfilment of his wishes. 

Khalid b. Barmak took the greatest care of the revenues, but 
contrived at the same time to consult his own interests. Mansur 
discovered this in the same year in which he died, and threatened 
him with death unless he should pay to the treasury three millions 
of dirhems within three days. Khalid already had so many 
friends that the sum was brought together with the exception of 
30,000 dirhems. At that moment tidings came about a rising in 
the province of Mosul, and a friend of Kh^lid said to the caliph 
that Kh«alid was the only man capable of putting it down 
Thereupon Mansur overlooked the deficiency and gave Khalid 
the government of Mosul. “ And,” said a citizen of that town, 

wc had such an awe and reverence for Khalid, that he appeased 
the disorders, almost without punishing anybody.” 

3 Rei^n of MaJuh. — As soon as Mansur was dead, RaLf, his 
client and chamberlain, induced all the princes and generals who 
accompanied the caliph, to take the oath of allegiance to his son 
Mahommed al-Mahdi, who was then at Bagdad. La b. Mu^a 
hesitated, but was compelled to give in. In 776 Mahdi constrained 
him for a large bribe to renounce his right of succession in favoui 
of his sons, Musa and Hdrun. Mansur wrote in his testament to 
his son that he had brought together so much money that, even 
if no revenue should come in for ten years, it would suffice for all 
the wants of the state. Mahdi, therefore, could afford to be 
munificent, and in order to make his accession doubly welcome to 
his subjects, he began by granting a general amnesty to political 
prisoners. Among these was a certain Ya'qub b. Da’ud, who, 
having insinuated himself into the confidence of the caliph, 
especially by discovering the hiding places of certain Ahds, was 
afterwards (in 778) made prime minister. The provincial 
governors in whom his father had placed confidence, Mahdi 
superseded by creatures of his own. 

In Khorasan many people were discontented. The promises 
made to them during the war against the Omayyads had not been 
fulfilled, and the new Mahdi did not answer at all to their ideal. 
A revolt in 160 under the leadership of a certain Yusuf b Ibrahim 
surnamed al-Barm, was suppressed by Yazid b. Mazyad, who, 
after a desperate struggle, defeated Yusuf, took him prisoner and 
brought him in triumph to Bagdad, where he with several of his 
officers was killed and crucified In the following year, Mahdi was 
menaced by a far more dangerous revolt, led by a sectary, known 
generally as Mokanna {q.v.), or “ the veiled one,” because he 
always appeared in public wearing a mask. He took up his abode 
in the Transoxianian province of Kish and Nakhshab, where he 
gathered around him a great number of adherents. After some 
successes, the pretender was ultimately cornered at the castle of 
Sanam near Kish, and took poison together with all the members 
of his family. His head was cut off and sent to Mahdi in the year 
163. 

^ Tabari in. pp. 443 seq. 
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Mahdi had been scarcely a year on the throne when he lesolved 
to accomplish the pilgrimage to Mecca. The chroniclers relate 
that on this occasion for the first time camels loaded with ice for 
the use of the caliph came to Mecca. Immediately on his arrival 
in the Holy City he applied himself, at the request of the inhabi- 
tants, to the renewal of the curtains which covered the exterior 
walls of the Ka ba. For a very long lime no care had been taken 
to remove the old covering when a new one was put on ; and the 
accumulated weight caused uneasiness respecting the stability of 
the walls. Mahdi caused the bouse to be entirely stripped and 
anointed with perfumes, and covered the walls again with a single 
cloth of great richness. The temple itself was enlarged and 
restored. On this occasion he distnbuted considerable largesses 
among the Meccans. From Mecca Mahdi went to Medina, where 
he caused the mosque to be enlarged, and where a similar distribu- 
tion of gifts took place. Dm ing his stay in that city he formed for 
himself a guard of honour, composed of 500 descendants of the 
Ansar,- to whom he assigned a quarter in Bagdad, named after 
them the Qatfa (Fief) of the AnsHr. Struck by the difficulties 
of every kind which had to be encountered by poor pilgrims to 
Mecca from Bagdad and its neighbourhood, he ordered Yaqlin, 
his freedman,to renew the niilt‘stones,to repair the old reservoirs, 
and to dig wells and construct cisterns at every station of the 
road wfficrc they were missing. He also had new inns built and 
decayed ones repaired. Yaqtln remained inspector of the road 
till 767. 

During the reign of Mansur the anr.ual raids against the 
Byzantines had taken place almost without intermission, but 
the only feat of importance had been the conquest of Laodicea, 
called ” the burnt ” (>} KaraKCKavfiivy)^ by Ma’vuf b. Yahyft in 
the year 770. At first the armies of Mahdi were not successful. 
The (Ireeks even conquered Marash (Germanicui)and annihilated 
the Moslem army sent from Dfibiq. In 778, however, Hasan b. 
Qahtaba made a victorious raid as far as Adhruliya (Dorylaeum) ; 
it was on his proposition that Mahdi resolved on building the 
frontier town called Hadath (Adata), which became an outpost. 
In 779 the caliph decided on leading his army in person. He 
assembled his army in the plains of Barad^n north of Bagdad 
and began his nmrcli in the early spring of 780, taking w'ith him 
his second son HSrun, and leaving his elder .son as his 

lieutenant in Bagdad. Traversing Mesopotamia and Syria, he 
entered (Ticia, and established himself on the banks of the Jihan 
(Pyramus). Thence he despatched an expeditionary force, nomi- 
nally under the command of HarQn, but in reality under that 
of his tutor, the Barmecide Yahyil b. Kh&lid. H^run captured 
the fortress Sam^lu after a siege of thirty-eight days, the inhabi- 
tants surrendering on condition that they should not be killed or 
separated from one another. The caliph kept faith with them, 
and settled them in Bagdad, where they built a monastery called 
after their native place. In con.scquence of this feat, Mahdi made 
Harun governor of the whole western part of the empire, including 
Azerbaijan and Armenia. Two years later war broke out afresh 
between the Moslems and the Greeks. Leo IV., the Ea^t 
Roman emperor, had recently died, leaving the crown to Constan- 
tine VI. This prince being only ten years old, his mother Irene 
acted as regent and assumed the title Augusta By her orders 
an army of 90,000 men, under the command of Michael Lachano- 
drakon, entered Asia Minor. The Moslems, on their side, invaded 
Cilicia under the orders of Abdalkabir, who, being afraid of 
encountering the enemy, retired with his troops. Irritated by 
this failure, the caliph in 781 sent HS-run, aecompanied by his 
chamberlain Rabf, with an army of nearly 100,000 men, with 
orders to carry the war to the very gates of Constantinople. The 
patrician Nicetas, count of Opsikion, who sought to oppose his 
march, was defeated by H&run’s general, Yazid b. Mazyad, and 
put to flight. Harun then marched against Nicomedia, w^here he 
vanquished the domesticus, the chief commander of the Greek 
forces, and pitched his camp on the shores of the Bosporus. 
Irene took alarm, sued for peace, and obtained a truce for three 
years, but only on the humiliating terms of paying an annual 

* The first citizens of Medina who embraced Islam were called 
An^f {'* helpers "). 
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tribute of 90,000 denarii, and supplying the Moslems with guides 
and markets on their way home. This brilliant success so 
increased Muhdi’s affection for Hdrun that he appointed him 
successor-designate after Musa and named him al- Rashid the 
follower of the right muse ”). Three years later, he resolved 
even to give to him the pirecedence in the succession instead of 
Muad, yielding to the importunity of Khaizordn, the mother of 
the two princes, and to his own predilection. It was necessary 
first to obtain from Musa a renunciation of his rights ; and for 
that purpose he was recalled from Jorjdn, where he was engaged 
on an experlition against the rebels of d'abanstan. Musa, 
informed of his father’s intentions, refused to obey this order, 
and Mahdi determined to march in person against him. But, 
after his arrival at Masabadhan, a place in Jabal (Media, the later 
Persian Irak), he died suddenly, at the age of only forty-three. 
Some attriliule his death to an accident met with in hunting ; 
others liclicve him to have been poisoned. Some European 
scholars have suspected Musa of having been concerned in it, but 
of this we have no pi oof whatever. 

The reign of Mahdi was a time of great prosperity. Much was 
done for the organization of the huge empire ; agriculture and 
commerce flourished ; the revenues were increasing, whilst the 
people fared well. The power of the slate was acknowledged even 
in the far east : the emperor of China, the king of Tibet, and 
many Indian princes concluded treaties with the ('aliph. He was 
an ardent champion of the orthodox faith, repudiating all the 
extravagant doctrine preached by the Abbasid missionaries and 
formerly professed by his father. In particuku he persecuted 
mercilessly the Manichaeans and all kinds of freethinkers. 

4. Ret^N of Uadi. — On the death of Mahdi, IJarun, following 
the advice of Yahya b, Khalid, sent the insignia of the Caliphate, 
with letters of condolence and congratulation to Musa m Jorian, 
and brought the army which had accompanied Mahdi peacefully 
back from Media to Bagdad. Musa returned in all haste to the 
capital, and assumed the title of al-Iiddi (“ he who directs ”) 
The accession of a new caliph doubtless appeared to the partisans 
of the house of Ali a favourable opportunity for a rising. Hosain 
b. Ali b. Hasan HI. raised an insurrection at Medina with the 
support of numerous adherents, and proclaimed himself caliph. 
Thence he went to Mecca, where on the promise of freixJom many 
slaves flocked to him, and many pilgrims also acknowledged him. 
Suleiman b. Mansur, the caliph’s representative m the pilgrimage 
of that year, was entrusted with the command against him. 
Hosain was attacked at Fakh, 3 m. from Mecca, and perished in 
the combat with many other Alids. His maternal uncle, Idris b. 
Abdallah, a brother of Mahommed and Ibrahim, the rivals of 
Mansur, succeeded in escaping, and fled to Egypt, whence by the 
help of the postmaster, himself a secret partisan of the Shrites, 
he passed into West Africa, where at a later period his son founded 
the Idrisite dynasty in Fez (see Morocco), 

H 3 .di, who had never been able to forget that he had narrowly 
escaped being supplanted by Iiis brother, formed a plan for 
excluding him from the Caliphate and transmitting the succes- 
sion to his own son JaTar. To this he obtained the assent 
of his ministers and the principal chiefs of his army, with the 
exception of Yahya b. Khalid, Harun’s former tutor, who showed 
such firmness and boldness that Hadi cast him into prison and 
resolved on bis death. Some historians say that he had already 
given orders for his execution, when he himself was killed 
(September i4tli, 786) by his mother Khaizoran, who had 
systematically and successfully intrigued against him with the 
object of gaining the real power for herself. Hadi, indignant at 
the fact that she was generally regarded as the real source of 
authority, had attempted to poison her, and Khaizor&n, hoping 
to find a more submissive instrument of her will in her second 
and favourite son, caused Iladi to be smothered with cushions by 
two young slaves whom she had presented to him. She herself 
died three years laterT 

5. Retgn of Hdrun al-Rashid . — We have now reached the most 
celebrat^ name among the Arabian caliphs, celebrated not only 
in the East, but in the West as well, where the stories of the 
Thousand and One Nights have made us familiar with that world 


which the narrators represent in such brilliant colours. IlSrun 
ascended the throne without opposition. His first act wa.s to 
choose as prime minister his former tutor, the faithful Yahya b. 
Khalid, and to confide important posts to the two sons of Yahya, 
Fadl and Ja‘far, of whom the former was his own foster-brother, 
the latter his intimate friend. I’he Barmecide family were 
endowed in the highest degree with those qualities of gencrosits' 
and liberality which the Arabs prized so highly, and the chronicles 
never weary in their praises. Loaded with all the burdens of 
government, \'ahya brought the most distinguished abilities to 
the exercise of his oflice. lie put the frontiers m a good state of 
defence ; he filled the public' treasury, and carried the splendour 
of the throne to the highest point. His sons, especially Fadl, 
were worthy of their fatlier. 

Although the administration of Harun’s states was committed 
to skilful hands, yet the first years of his long reign were not free 
from troubles. Towards the year 176 (a.d. 792-793) a man of the 
house of All, named Va 1 i\a b. Abdallah, another brother of 
Mahommed and Ihralilm, who had taken refuge m the land of 
Dallam on the south-western shores of the Caspian Sea, succeeded 
in forming a powerful parly, and publicly claimed the Caliphate. 
ITarun immediately sent iigainst him an army of 50,000 men, 
under the command of Fadl, whom he made governor ol all the 
Caspian provinces. Reluctant, however, to fight against a 
descendant of the Prophet, Facjl first attempted to induce him 
to submit l)y promising him saiety and a brilliant position at the 
court of Bagdad. Yah>'a accepted the proposal, but required 
that the caliph should send him letters of pardon countersigned 
by the highest legal authorities and the principal personages oi 
the empire. Harun consented and Yahya went to Bagdad, 
where he met with a splendid reception. At the end of some 
months, however, he was calummously accused of conspiracy, 
and the caliph, seizing the opportunity of ridding himseli of a 
possible rival, threw him into prison, whe^re he died, according to 
the majority of the historians, of starvation. Others say that 
I a far b. Yahya b. Khalid, to whose care he had been entrusted, 
suffered him to escape, and that this was the real cause of Harun’s 
anger against the Barmecides {q.v.). Dreading fresh insurrections 
of the Alids, Harun secured the p>erson of another descendant ol 
All, Musa b. Jafar, surnamed al-KA^im, who enjoyed great 
consideration at Medina, and had already been arrested and 
released again by Mahdi. The unfortunate man was brought by 
the caliph himself to Bagdad, and there died, apparently by 
poison. 

Meanw^hile Harun did not forget the hereditary enemy of 
Islam. In the first year of his reign all the strong places of 
Kinnesrm and Mesopotamia were formed into a special pro- 
vince, whi('h received the name of al- Awasim the defending for- 
tresses ”), with Manbij (Hierapolis) as its capital. The building 
of the fortress of Hadath having been completed, Harun com- 
mitted to Faraj the Turk the task of rebuilding and fortifying the 
city of Tarsus. Thanks to these and similar measures, the Mos- 
lem armies were able to advance baldly into Asia Minor. Almost 
every year succ'essful raids were made, in the year 797 under the 
command of the caliph himself, so that Irene was compelled to 
sue for peace. An attack by the Khazors called the ailiph’s 
attention from his successes in Asia Minor. This people had 
made an irruption into Armenia, and their attack had been so 
sudden that the Moslems and Christians were unable to defend 
tliemselves, and 100,000 had been reduced to captivity. Two 
valiant generals, Khozaima b. Kh&zim and Yazid b. Mazy ad, 
marched against the Khazars and drove them out of Armenia. 

In the midst of the cares of war, H&run was assiduous in his 
religious duties, and few years passed without his making the 
pilgrimage. Having determined to fix the order of succession in 
so formal a manner as to take away all pretext for future con- 
tentions, he executed a deed by which he appointed his eldest son 
Mahommed his immediate heir, and after him the second, 
Abdallah, and after Abdallah the tliird, Qasim. Mahommed 
received the surname of al-^Amiu ('* the Sure *’), Abdallah that 
of al-Mdmun (“ he in whom men trust and QAsim that of 
al-Mdtamin btlldh (“ he who trusts in God Harun further 
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Stipulated that Mamun should have as his share during the life- 
time of his brother the government of the eastern part of the 
empire. Each of the parties concerned swore to observe faithfully 
every part of this deed, which the caliph caused to be hung up in 
the Ka"ba, imiiginmg that it would be thus guaranteed against all 
violation on the part of men, a precaution which was to be rendered 
vain by the pcrhdy of Amin. 

It was m the beginning of the following year, at the very 
moment when the Barmecides thought their position most secure, 
that Harun brought sudden rum upon them. The causes of 
their disgrace have been differently stated by the annalists (see 
Barmecides). The principal cause appears to have been that 
they abused the sovereign power which they exercised. Not a 
few were jealous of their greatness and sought for opportunities 
of instilling distrust against them into the mind of H^run, and of 
making him feel that he was caliph only in name. The secret 
dissatisfaction thus aroused was increased, according to .some 
apparently well-informed authorities, by the releasing of the 
Alid Yahya b. Abdallah, already mentioned. Einallv HS.run 
resolved on their destruction, and Jafar b. Yahya, who had just 
taken leave of him after a day’s hunting, was arrested, taken to 
the castle of Hiirun, and beheaded. The following dav, his father 
Yahya, his brother Eadl, and all the other Barmecides were 
arrested and imprisoned ; all their property was confiscated. 
The only Barmecide who remained unmolested with his family 
was Mahommed the brother of Yahya, who had been the cham- 
berlain of the caliph till 795, when h'adl b. Rabf got his place. 
This latter had henceforward th(' greatest influence at court. 

In the same year a revolution at Constantinople overthrew the 
empress Irene. The new emjieror Nicephorus, thinking himself 
strong enough to refuse the payment of tribute, wrote an insulting 
letter to Harun, who contented himself with replying * “ Thou 
shalt not hear, hut see, my answer.” He entered Asia Minor and 
took Heraclea, plundering and burning along his whole line of 
march, till Nicephorus, in alarm, sued for peace. Scarcely had 
the caliph returned into winter quarters when Nicephorus broke 
the treaty. When the news came to Rakka, where Harun was 
residing, not one of the ministers ventured to tell him, until at 
last a poet introduced it 111 a poem which pleased the monarch. 
Notwithstanding the rigour of the .season, Hiirun retraced his 
steps, and Nicephorus was compelled to observe liis engagements. 
In 805 the first great ransoming of Moslem prisoners took place 
on the hanks of the little river Lamus m Cilicia. But Nicephorus. 
profiting by serious disturlmnces in Khorasan, broke the treaty 
again, and overran the country as far as Ana/arha and Kanisat 
as-sauda (“ the black churcli ”) on the frontier, where he took 
many prisoners, who were, however, recovered by the garrison of 
Mopsuestia. Thus Harun was obliged to take the field again. 
He entered Asia Minor with an army of 135,000 regulars, beside 
volunteers and camp followers. Heraclea was taicen, together 
with many other places, and Tyana was made a military .station. 
At the same time his admiral, Homaid b. Ma vut, conquered 
Cyprus, which had broken the treaty, and took 16,000 of its 
people captive. Nicephorus was now so completely beaten that 
he was compelled to submit to very harsh conditions, in the 
year 808 the second ransoming between the Moslems and the 
Greeks took place near the aver Lamus. 

The disturbances m Khorasan were caused by the malversa- 
tions of the governor of that province, All b. *Isa b. Mahan. 
The caliph went in person to Merv, m order to judge of the 
reality of the complaints which had reached himi Ali b. 'Isa 
hastened to meet the caliph on his arrival at Rai (Rhagae), 
near the modern Teheran, with a great quantity of costly 
presents, which he distributed with such profusion among the 
princes and courtiers that no one was anxious to accuse him. 
Harun confirmed him m his post, and, after having received the 
chiefs of Tabanstan who came to tender their submission, 
returned through Bagdad to Rakka on the Euphrates, which 
city was his habitual residence. In the fallowing year RM" b. 
Laith, a grandson of Nasr b. SayySr, raised the standard of revolt 
in Samarkand, and, at the head of a numerous army, defeated 
the son of All b. ‘Isa, Thereupon Ali fled from Balkh, Leaving 
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the treasury% which was plundered by the populace after his 
departure. The caliph on learning that the revolt was due to 
Ali’s tvranny, sent Ilarthama b. Avan with stringent orders 
to seize Ah and confiscate his possessions This order was earned 
out, and it is recorded that 1 500 camels were required to transpe^rt 
the confiscated treasures. The caliph's liope that Rfifi' would 
submit on condition of receiving a tree pardon was not fulfilled, 
and he resolved to set out himself to Khora.s4in. taking with him 
his second son Mamun. On the journey he was attacked by an 
internal malady, whuh carried him off ten months after his 
departure from Bagdad, a.h. 103 (March 8oc)), just on his arrival 
at the city of Tus Harun was only forly-lne years of age. He 
was far from having the high qualifications of his grandfather 
Mansur ; indeed he did not even possess the qualities of his 
fatlier and his brother. When the latter asked him to renounce 
his right of succession, he was willing to consent, saying that 
a quiet 'life wiUi his beloved wife, the princess Zobaida, was 
his highest wish, hut h(‘ obeyed his mother and Yahyi b. Kh&lid. 
As long as the l^armccides were in office, he acted only on 
their direction. After their disgrace he was led into many 
impolitic ai'tions by his violent and often cruel propensities. 
But the empire was, especiallv m the earlier part of lus reign, 
m a very pirosperous state, and was res|)ecU‘d widely bv foreign 
powers. Embassies piassed betweem Charlemagne and Harun 
in the years 180 (a.d. 797) and 184 (a.d. 801), by which the 
former obtained facilities for the pilgrims to the Holy l^nd, the 
latter probably concessions for the trade on the Mediterranean 
ports. I'he ambassadors brought presents willi them ; on one 
of these occasions the first ch'phant reached the land of the 
Franks. 

Under the reign of Harun, Ibrilhini b. al-Aghlab, the governor 
of Africa, succeeded in making himself indq^endcnt of the central 
government, on condition of paying a fixed annual tribute to hi.s 
suzerain the caliph. 'J’his was, if w(' do not take Spiain into the 
account, the first instance of dismemberment, later to be followed 
by many others. 

Jn the days of this caliph the first paper factories were founded 
in Jiagdad. 

6. Rejf^n c/ Amin . — On the death of Harun his minister, 
Fadl b. Rabf, with the view of gaming the new caliph’s con- 
fidence, hastened to call together all the troops of the late calipih 
and to lead tliem liack to Bagdad, in order to place them in the 
hands of the new .sovereign, Amin. He even, m direct violation 
of Harun’s will, led back the corps which was intended to occupy 
Khorasan under the authority of Mamun. Aware, however, 
that m thus acting he was making Mamun his irreconcilable 
enemy, he persuaded Amin to exclude Mamun from the succes- 
sion. Mamun, on rt‘( eivmg his brotlier’s invitation to go to 
Bagdad, was greatly pierplexcd ; but his tutor and later vizier, 
Fadl b. Sahl, a Zoroastnan of great mfliience, who in 806 had 
adopted Islam, reanimated his courage, and pointed out to him 
that certain death awaited him at Bagdad. Mamun resolved 
to hold out, and found pretexts for remaining m Khorasan. 
Amin, in anger, caused the will of his father, which, as we have 
seen, was preserved in the Kaba, to be destroyed, declared on 
his own authority that Mamun’s rights of succession were 
forfeited, and caused the army to swear allegiance to his own son 
Musa, a child of five, on whom he Ijestowed the title of an-Nditq 
btl-Haqq (“ he who speaks according to truth ”), a.h. ic^ (a.d. 
809-810). On hearing the news, Mamun, strong in the nghtful- 
ness of his claim, retaliated by suppressing the caliph’s name m 
all public acts. Amin immesdiately despatched ^to Khorasan an 
army of 40,000 under the command of Ali b. 'Is 4 , who had re- 
gained his former influence, and told the caliph that, at his 
coming to Khorasan, all the leading men would come over to his 
side, ^baida, the mother of the caliph, entreated Ali to treat 
Mamun kindly when he should have made him captive. It is 
said that Fa^ b. Sahl had, through a secret agent, induced 
Fa^l b. Rabi* to select Ah, knowing that the dislike felt towards 
him by the Khorasanians would double their strength in fighting 
against him. Mamun, on his side, sent m alL haste an army of 
less than 4000 men of his faithful Khorasanians, and entrusted 
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their command to Tahir b. Ilosain, who displayed remarkable 
abilities in the war that ensued. The two armies met under the 
walls of Rai (Shaaban 195, May 81 1). By a bold attack^ in the 
manner of the Kharijites of yore, Tahir penetrated into the centre 
of the hostile army and killed All. The frightened army fled, 
leaving the camp with all its treasures to Tahir, who from that 
day was named “ the man with the two right hands.^’ A 
courier was despatched immediately to Merv, who performed the 
journey, a distance of about 750 miles, in three days. On 
the very day of his arrival, Harthama b. Kym had left Merv 
with reinforcements. Mamun now no longer hesitated to take 
the title of caliph. 

When the news of Ah's defeat came to Bagdad, Amin sent 
Abdarrahrn§.n b. Jabala to Hamadari with 20,000 men. Tahir 
defeated him, forced Hamadan to surrender, and occupied all 
the strong places in Jabal (Media). The year after, Amin placed 
in the field two new armies commanded respectively byAhmad 
b. Mazyad and Abdallah b. Homaid b. Qahiaba. The skdful 
Tahir succeeded in creating divisions among the troops of his 
adversaries, and obtained possession, without striking a blow, 
of the city of Holwan, an advantage which opened the way to 
the very gates of Bagdad, lie was here reinforced by troops 
sent from Khorasan under the command of Harthama b. A'yan, 
who was appointed leader of the war against Amin, with orders 
to send T^hir to Ahw 5 .z. 'Jahir continued his victorious march, 
conquered Ahwaz, took Wasit and Madam, and pitched his camp 
near one of the gates of the capital, where he was rejoined by 
Harthama. One after the other the provinces fell away from 
Amin, and he soon found himself in possession of Bagdad alone. 
The caty, though blockaded on every side, made a desperate 
defence for nearly two years. Ultimately the eastern part of 
the city fell into the hands of T^hir, and Amin, deserted by his 
followers, was compelled to surrender. He resolved to treat with 
Harthama, as he was averse to T^hir ; but this step caused his 
ruin. Tahir succeeded in intercepting him on his way to Har- 
thama, and immediately ordered him to be put to death. His 
head was sent to Mamun (September 813). It was presented to 
him by his vizier, Fadl b. Sahl, surnamed Dhu 1 -Riyasatam, or 
“ the man with two governments,” because his master had 
committed to him both the ministry of war and the general 
administration. Mamun hid his joy beneath a feigned display of 
sorrow. 

Amin was only twenty-eight years old. As a ruler he was 
wholly incompetent. He hardly comprehended the importance 
of the affairs with which he was called upon to deal. He acted 
invariably on the advice of those who for the time had his 
confidence, and occupied himself mainly with the affairs of his 
harem, with polo, fishing, wine and music. The five years of his 
reign were disastrous to the empire, and m particular to Bagdad, 
which never entirely recovered its old splendour. 

7. Kei^n of Mamun , — On the day following the death of 
Amin T^ihir caused Mamun to be proclaimed at Bagdad, and 
promised m his name a general amnesty. The accession of this 
prince appeared likely to restore to the empire the order necessary 
for its prosperity. It was not so, however. The reign of Mamun- - 
that reign in which art, science and letters, under the patronage 
of the caliph, threw so brilliant a lustre — had a very stormy 
beginning. Mamun was m no haste to remove to Bagdad, but 
continued to reside at Merv. In his gratitude to Fadl b. Sahl, 
to whose service he owed his success, he not only chose him as 
prime minister of the empire, but also named his brother, Hasan 
b. Sahl, governor of Media, F&rs, Ahw^z, Arabia and Irak. The 
two generals to whom he owed still more were not treated as 
they deserved. Harthama was ordered to return to Khorasan j 
T^hir was made governor of Mesopotamia and Syria, with the 
task of subduing Nasr b. Shabath, who with numerous adherents 
refused submission to the caliph. The Alids seized on the eleva- 
tion of Mamun as a pretext for fresh revolts. At Kufa a certain 
Ibn Tabatabft placed an army in the field under Abu‘FSar&ya, 
who had been a captain in the army of Harthama. An army 
sent by Hasan b.^Sahl was defeated, and Abu'l-Saraya, no longer 
content to play a second part, poisoned his chief, Ibn Ta-hatabS, 


and put in his place another of the family of Ali, Mahommed 
b. Mahommed, whom, on account of his extreme youth, he 
hoped to govern at his will. Abu l-Sarayi's success continued, 
and several cities of Irak — Basra, Wasit and Mad^m — fell into 
his hands. Mecca, Medina and Yemen also were mastered by 
the Alids, who committed all kinds of atrocities and sacrilege. 
Abu 1 -Saraya, who even struck money in Kufa, began to menace 
the capital, when Hasan b. Sahl hastily sent a messenger to 
Harthama b. A*yan, who was already at Holw^n on his way back 
to Merv, entreating him to come to his aid. Harthama, who 
was deeply offended by his dismissal, refused at first, but at last 
consented, and at once checked the tide of disaster. The troop-; 
of the Alids were everywhere driven back, and the whole of Irak 
fell again into the hands of the Abbasids. Kufa opened its 
gates ; Basra was taken by assault. Abu l-SarayS. and 
Mahommed b. Mahommed fled to Mesopotamia, but were made 
prisoners. The former was decapitated, the latter was sent to 
Khorasan, the revolt in Arabia was quickly suppressed, and 
peace seemed within reach. This, however, was by no means 
the case. The disorder of civil war had caused a multitude of 
robbers and vagabonds to emerge from the purlieus of Bagdad. 
These ruffians proceeded to treat the capital as a conq lered city, 
and it became necessary for all good citizens to cjiganize them- 
selves into a regular militia. Harthama, having vanquished 
Abul-Saraya, did not go to Hasan b. Sahl, but jiroc'eeded 
towards Merv with the purpose of telling Mamun that the state 
of affairs was not as Fadl b. Sahl represented it to him, and 
urging him to come to Bagdad, where his presence was necessar)\ 
Fadl, informed of his intentions, filled the caliph’s mind with 
distrust against the old general, so that when Harthama arrived 
Mamun had him cast into prison, where he died shortly after- 
wards. When the tidings of his disgrace came to Bagdad, the 
people expelled the lieutenant of Hasan b. Sahl, called by them 
the Majuzi (‘‘ the Zoroastruin who had chosen Madam for his 
residence, and put at their head Mansur, a son of Mahdi, who 
refused to assume the title of caliph, but consented to be Mamun’s 
vicegerent instead of Hasan b. Sahl. 

Meanwhile, at Merv, Mamun was adfipting a decision which 
fell like a thunderbolt on the Abbasids. In a.h. 201 (a.d. 817), 
under pretence of putting an end to the continual revolts of the 
partisans of Ah, and acting on the advice of his prime minister 
Facjl, he publicly designated as his successor in the Caliphate Ali 
ar-Rida, a son of that Musa al-Kazim who perished in the prison 
of Mahdi, a dirccl descendant of Hosain, the son of Ali, and 
proscribed black, the colour of the Abbasids, in favour of that ol 
the house of Ah, green. This step was well calculated to delight 
the followers of Ali, but it could not fail to exasperate tlie 
Abbasids and their partisans. The people of Bagdad refused to 
take the oath to Ah b. Musa, declared Mamun deposed, and 
elected his uncle, Ibrahim, son of Mahdi, to the Caliphate.^ It 
was only indirectly that the news reached the caliph, who then 
saw that Fadl had been treating him as a puppet His anger 
was great, but he kept it carefully to himself. Facjl was one clay 
found murdered, ancl Ah b. Musa died suddenly. The historians 
bring no open accusatiem against Mamun, but it seems clear 
that the opportune removal of these men was not due to chance. 
Mamun affected the profoundest grief, and, in order to disarm 
suspicion, appointed as his prime minister the brother of Facjl, 
Hasan b. vSahl, whose daughter BurSn he afterwards married. 
Soon after the news came to him that Hasan b. Sahl had become 
insane. Mamun appointed an officer to act as his lieutenant, 
and wrote that he was coming to Bagdad in a short time. From 
that moment the pseudo-caliph Ibrahim found himself deserted, 
and was obliged to seek safety in concealment. His precarious 
reign had, however, lasted nearly two years. Mamun had found 
out also that the general uneasiness was largely due to his treat- 
ment of Harthama and T^hir, the latter having been put in a 
rebellious country without the men and the money to maintain 
his authority. The caliph therefore wrote to T^hir to meet him 
at Nahrawan, where he was received with the greatest honour* 

^ On this event, see a remarkable essay by Barbior de Meynard 
in the Journal Astaiique lor March- Apnl 1869. 
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Having taken all precautions, Mamun now made his solemn 
entry into Bagdad, but, to show that he came as a master, he 
still displayed for several days the green colours, though at last, 
at the request of Tahir, he consented to resume the black. From 
this time, a.h. 204 (August 810), the real reign of Mamun began, 
freed as he now was from the tutelage of Fa^l. 

When welcoming T^hir, Mamun bade him ask for any reward 
he might desire, jahir, fearing lest the caliph, not being able to 
endure the sight of the murderer of his brother, should change 
his mind towards him, contrived to get himself appointed 
governor of Khorasan, Like most of the great Moslem generals, 
Tahir, it is said, had conceived the project of creating an inde- 
pendent kingdom for himself. His death, a.h. 207 (a,d. 822), 
prevented its realization ; but as his descendants succeeded him 
one after the other in the post of governor, he may be said in 
reality to have founded a dynasty m Khorasan. His son Abdallah 
b. T^hir was a special favourite of Mamun. He brought Nasr b. 
Shabath to subjection in Mesopotamia, and overcame by great 
ability a very dangerous rebellion in Egypt. When he returned 
thence, the caliph gave him the choice between the government 
of Khorasan and that of the northern provinces, where he would 
have to combat BS.bak the Khorramite Abdallah chose the 
former (see below, § 8) 

The pseudo-caliph, Ibrahim, who, since Manuin’s entry into 
Bagdad, had led a wandering life, was eventually arrested. But 
Mamun generously pardoned him, as well as Fadl b. RabT, the 
chief promoter of the terrible civil war which had so lately 
shaken the empire. After that time, Ibrahim lived peacefully 
at the court, cultivating the arts of singing and music. 

Tranquillity being now everywhere re-established, Mamun 
gave himself up to science and literature. He caused woik^ on 
mathematics, astronomy, medicine and philosophy to be trans- 
lated from the Greek, and founded in Bagdad a kind of academy, 
called the “ House of Science,” with a library and an observatory. 
It was also by his orders that two learned mathematicians 
undertook the measurement of a degree of the earth’s circum- 
ference. Mamun interested himself too in questions of religious 
dogma. He had embraced the Motazilite doctrine about free will 
and predestination, and was in particular shocked at the opinion 
which had spread among the Moslem doctors that the Koran 
was the uncreated word of God, In the year 212 (a.d. 827) he 
published an edict by which the Motazilite (MuTazilite) doctrine 
was declared to be the religion of the state, the orthodox faith | 
condemned as heretical At the same time he ordered all his 
subjects to honour Ah as the best creature of God after the 
Prophet, and forbade the praise of Moawiya. In a.h. 218 (a.d. 
833) a new edict appeared by which all judges and doctors 
were summoned to renounce the error of the uncreated word of 
God. Several distinguished doctors, and, among others, the 
celebrated Ahmad b. Hanbal (^/.?'.), founder of one of the four 
orthodox Moslem schools, were obliged to appear before an 
inquisitorial tribunal ; and as they persisted in their belief 
respecting the Koran, they were thrown into prison. Mamun, 
being at Tarsus, received from the governor of Bagdad the report 
of the tribunal, and ordered that the culprits should be sent off 
to him. Happily for these unfortunate doctors, they had 
scarcely reached Adana, when news of the caliph’s death 
arrived and they were brought back to Bagdad. The two 
successors of Mamun maintained the edicts — Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
who obstinately refused to yield, was flogged in the year 834 — 
but it seems that Motasim did not himself take much interest in 
the question, which perhaps he hardly understood, and that the 
prosecution of the inquisition by him was due in great part to 
the charge which was left him in Mamun’s will. In the reign of 
Motawakkil the orthodox faith was restored, never to be assailed 
again.^ 

In spite of these manifold activities Mamun did not forget the 
hereditary enemy of Islam. In the years 830, 831 and 832 he 
made expeditions into Asia Minor with such success that Theo- 
philus, the Greek emperor, sued for peace, which Mamun 

^ CL W. M. Patton. Ahmed ibn Hanbal and the Mihna (Ixiden, 
1807) ; and article Mahommfdan Religion. 
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haughtily refused to grant. Accordingly, he decided on marching 
in the following year against Amoriurn, and thence to Constanti- 
nople itself. Having sent before him his son Abbas to make 
Tyana a strong fortress* lie set out for Asia Minor to put himself 
at the head of the armv* but died of a fever brought on by 
bathing in the chill river, Pedendon, 40 m. from Tarsus, in Rajub 
218 (a.d. August 833)* at the age of forty -eight. 

Mamun was a man of rare qualities, and one of the l>est rulers 
of the whole dynasty after Mansur. By him the ascendancy of 
the Persian element over the Arabian was completed. M 01 cover, 
he began to attract young Turkish nolilemen to his court, an 
example which was followed on a much larger scale by his 
successor and led to the supremaev of the I'urks at a later |XTiofl. 

8. Rei^ti of Motasim . — Abu Ish^k al-Mo*ta^im had for a long 
time been preparing himself for the succession. Iwery )ear he 
had bought Turkish slaves, and had with lum in the last expedi- 
tion of Mamun a bodyguard of 3000. Ikicked hv this force he 
seems to have persuaded the ailing caliph to designate him as his 
successor. The chroniclers content themselves with recording 
that he himself wrote in the name of the caliph to the chief 
authorities in Bagdad and elsewhere that he was to be the 
successor. His accession, however, met at first with active 
opposition in the army, where a powerful party demanded 
that Abbas should take the place of his father. Abbas, however, 
publicly renounced all pretension to the ('aliphate,an<i the whole 
aimy accepted Motasim, who immediately had the fortifications 
of Tyana demolished and hastened liack to Ikigdad, where he 
made his public entry on the 20th of September 833. 

Motasim wanted officers for his bodyguard. Immediately 
after his coming to Bagdad, he bought all the 1 'urkish slaves 
living there who had distinguished themselves. Among them 
were Ashnas, Itakh, Wasif, Sima, all of whom later became men 
of great influence. The guard was composed of an undisciplined 
body of soldiers, who, moreover, held in open contempt the 
religious precepts of Islam. Tired of the excesses committed 
by these lurks, the people of Bagdad beat or killed as many of 
them as they could lay hands on, and Motasim, not daring to 
act with severity against either his guard or the citizens, took the 
course of quitting the city. Having bought in 834 territories at 
Sfimarra, a small place situated a few leagues above Bagdad, 
he caused a new residence to be built there, whose name, which 
could be interpreted “ Unhappy is he who sees it,” was changed 
by him into Sorra-man-rau, Rejoiced is he who sees it.” 
Leaving the government of the capiital in the hands of his son 
Ilarun aLWathiq, he cstiiblished himself at Samarra in 836. 
This resolution of Motasim was destined to prove fatal to his 
dynasty ; for it placed the caliphs at the mercy of their prae- 
torians. In fact, from the time of Wathiq, the Caliphate became 
the plaything of the Turkish guard, and its decline was continuous. 

In the time of the civil war the marshlands in Irak between 
Basra and Wasit had been occupied by a large fiopulation of 
Indians, called vat, or, according to the Arabic pronunciation, 
Zo(t, who infested the roads and levied a heavy tribute from the 
ships ascending and descending the Tigris. From the year 821 
onwards Mamun had tried in vain to bring them to submission. 
When Motasim came back to Bagdad, after the death of his 
brother, he found the people in great distress, their supply of 
dates from Basra having been cut off by the ZoXX, and resolved 
to put them down with all means. After seven months of 
vigorous resistance, they at last yielded on condition of safety 
of life and property. In January 835 the Zott in their national 
costume and with their own music were conducted on a great 
number of boats through Bagdad. Thence they were transported 
to Ainzarba (Anazarba) on the frontier of the Greek empire. 
Twenty years later they entered Asia Minor, whence in a later 
period they came into Europe, under the name of Athinganoi 
(Ziganes) and Egyptians (gipsies).’*^ 

A far more difficult task lay before Motasim, the subjection of 
Babak al-Khorrami in Azerbaijan. Though the name Khorram! 
is often employed by the Moslem writers to designate such 

^ See M. J. de Goejc, Mhnotre sat Us migrations des Ziganes 4 
travers VAste (Leiden, 1903) ; also Gipsies. 
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cxtiUTagant Moslem sectariesa&the Hashimiya, the real Kliorrami 
wei*€ not MoslemvS, but Persian Mazdaqites, or communists. 
The name Khorrami, or Khorramdini, adherent of the pleasant 
religion/’ fjeems to be a nickname. As they bore red colours, 
they were also called Mohammira, or Redmakers. Their object 
was to abolish Islam and to restore ‘‘ the white religion/’ We 
find the first mention of them in the year 808, when llurun 
al-Rushid sent an army against them. During the civil war 
their power was steadily increasing, and spread not only over 
Azerbaijan, but also over Media (Jabal) and Khorasan, The 
numerous c*fTorts of Mamun to put them down had been all in 
vain, and they were now m alliance with the Byzantine emperor. 
Therefore, in the year 8 ^5, Motasim made Afshin, a Turkish 
prince who had distinguished himself already m tlic days of 
Mamun, governor of Media, with orders to take the lead of the 
war against Babak. After three years’ fighting, Babak was 
tak(‘n prisoner. He was carried to Samarra, led through the city 
on the back of an elephant, and then delivered to the execu- 
tioner’s, who cut off his arms and legs. His head was .sent to 
Khorasan, his body was crucified. For lung afterwards the place 
where this happened bore the name of “ Jlabak’s Cross.*’ 

Tn the hope of creating a diversion in Babak's favour, Theo- 
philus in 8^7 fell uj>on and liud waste the frontier town of 
Zibatra. There and in several othe'r places he took a great 
number of prisoners, whom he mutilated, 'fhe^ news arrived just 
after that of the capture of Babak, and Mota^im swore to take 
exemplary vengeance. He assembled a formidable army, 
penetrated into Asia Minor, and took the city of Amorium, 
where he gained rich plunder. During his return the caliph 
was informed of a conspiracy in the army in favour of 'Abbas 
the son of Mamun, of which ' 0 )aif b. 'Anbasa was the ringleader. 
The unfortunate prince was arrested and died soon after in jnrison. 
The conspirators were killed, many of them with gr(»at cruelty. 
(For the campaign see Bury in JUS. igoQi xxix. pt 1 ) 

Motasim had )iist returned to Samarra when a serious revolt 
broke out in 'fabanstan, Maziyar, one of the hereditary cdiicfs 
of that country, refusing to acknowledge the authfiritvof Abdallah 
Ibn T^hir, the governor of Khorasan, of which 'Eabaristan was 
a province. The revolt was suppressed with great difficulty, 
and it came out that it was due to the secret instigation of 
AfshTn, who hoped thereby to cause the fall of the lahirids, 
and to take their place, with the ulterior object of founding an 
independent kingdom in the East. Afshin, who stood at that 
moment in the highest favour of the caliph, was condemned 
and died in prison. Motasim died a year later, January 842. 

9. Reipi of — His son Wathiq, who succeeded, though 

not in the least to 1 ‘mj compared with Mamun, had yet in ( ommon 
with him a thirst for knowledge -perhaps curiosity would be a 
more appropriate term- -which prompted him, as soon as he 
became caliph, to .send the famous astronomer Mahoinmed b. 
MusJl into Asia Minor to find out all about the Seven. Sleepers 
which he discovered in the n(‘ighbourhood of Arabissus,^ and 
Sallfim the Interpreter to explk^re the situation of tlie famous 
wall of Gog and Magog, which he reached! at the north-west 
frontier of China.- For these and other personal pursuits he 
raised money by forcing a number of high functionaries to dis- 
gorge their gains. In so vast an empire the governors and 
administrators had necessarily enjoyed an almost unrestricted 
power, and this had enabled them to accumulate wealth. Omar 
had already compelled them to furnish an account of their riches, 
and, when he found that they had abused their trust, to reUn- 
quishi half to the state. As time went on, nomination to an office 
was more and more generally considered a step to wealth. 
IXiring the reign of the Omayyads a few large fortunes were 
made thus. But with the increasing luxury after Mansur, the 
thirst for money became universal, and the mamber of honest 
officials lessened fast. Confiscaition of property had been 

1 See M J. de GoejjC, “ De legendc dcr Zcveuslapcrs van Efeze,” 
Versl. en Meded, der K, Akad. v. WeUnsch, Afdt. Letter k, 4® Reeks, iii., 
J900. 

* See M. J. de Goeje, De muur van Gog en Magog, Versi. en 
Meded. 3® Reeks, v., 1888. 


employed with su€ce.ss by Harun al-Rashid after the disgrace of 
the Barmecides, and occasionally by his successors, but Wathiq 
was the first to imprison high officials and fine them heavily on 
the specific charge of peculation. 

The caliph also shared Mamun’s intolerance on the doctrinal 
question of the uncreated Koran, lie carried his zeal to such a 
point tliat, on the occasion of an exchange of Greek against 
Moslem prisoners m 845, he refused to receive those Moslem 
captives who would not declare their belief that the Koran was 
created. The orthodox in Bagdad prepared to revolt, but were 
discovered in time by the governor of the city. The ringleader 
Ahmad b. Nasr al-Khoza i was seized and brought tf) Samarra, 
where Wathuj beheaded him in person, iiie only other event 
of importance in the reign of Wathiq was a rising of the Arabian 
tribes m the environs of Medina, which the Turkish general 
Bogha with difiiculty repressed. When he reached Samarra with 
his prisoners, Wathuj had just died (August 846). That the 
predominance of the praetorians was already established is c lear 
from the fact that Wathiq gave to two Turkish generals, Ashiias 
and Itakh respectively, the titular but lucrative supreme govern- 
ment of all the western and all the eastem provinces. In his days 
the soldiery at Samarra was increased by a large division of 
Africans (Maghnbis) 

10. Reign of MotawakkiL — As Wathiq had appointed no 
successor the vizier Mahommed Zayyat had cast his eye on 
his son Maliommed, who was still a child, hut the generals W'asif 
and Itaich, seconded by tlie upper cadi Ibn abl Daud, refused 
their consent, and offered the supreme power to Wathiq ’s 
brother J.itar, who at his installation adopted the name of 
al-Motrwa! kd ^ald iWi (“ he wlio trusts in God The new 
caliph hati‘d the vizier Zayyat, who had opposed bis election, and 
had him seizvccl and killed with the same atrocious cruelty w hic h 
the vizier himself had inflicted on others. Ills possessions, and 
those of others who had opposed the caliph’s election, were 
(onfiscaled. But the arroganc'e of Jtakh, to whom he owed his 
Caliphate, became insufferable. So, witli the perfidy of lus race, 
the caliph took him off his guard, and had him impnscuied and 
killed at Bagdad. He was succeeded liy Wasif. 

About this time an impostor named Malunucl b. Faraj had set 
himself up as a prophet, claiming to be Dhu l-QaTnaiu (Alexander 
the Great), risfm from tlie dead. Asserting that Gabriel brought 
him revelations, he had contrived to attract twenty-seven 
followers. The caliph had him Hogged, and compeiled each ol 
the twenty-seven to give him ten blow^s on the head with his 
fist. The prophet ” expirinj under the blows (850). 

One of the first a(Ts of MotawaJ-wkil w^a.s tlie release of all those 
who had been imprisoned for rel using to admit the dogma of the 
created Korun, imd the strict older to abstain from any litigation 
alxiut the Book of Godw iiie upjier cadi ibn abi Da'ud, the 
leader of the movement against orthodoxy, who had stood in 
great esteem with Mamun and had fulfilled his high office under 
the reigns of Motasim and Wathuj, had a stroke of paralvsis m 
the year 848. His son Mahommed was pul in his place till 851, 
when all the members of the family were arrested. They released 
themselves by paying the enormous sum of 240,000 dinars and 
16,000,000 dirhems, wluch constituted nearly their whole 
fortune, and were then sent to Bagdad,, where father and son 
died three years Ihter. Au orthodox upper cadi was named 
mscoad, and the dogma of the created Koran was declared 
heresy ; therewith began a persecution of all the adherents of 
that doctrine and other Motazikle tenets. Orthodoxy triumphed, 
never again to lose its place as the state religion. Iland in hand 
with these reactionary measures came two others, one against 
Jews and Christiana, one against the Shfites. The first caliph 
who imposed humiliating conditionB on the Dhimmis, or Cove- 
nanters, who, on condition of paying a certain not over-heavy 
tribute, enjoyed the protection of the state and the free exercise 
of their cult, was Omar IL, but this poiicy was, not continued. 
A proposition by the cadi Abu Yusuf to IlSrun, aJ-Rasliid to 
renew it had not been adopted. Motawakkil, in 850, formulated 
an edict by which these sectaries were compelled to wear a 
distinctive dress and to distinguish their houses by a figure of 
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the devil nailed to the door, excluding them at the same time 
from all public employments, and forbidding them to send their 
children to Moslem schools. Nevertheless, he kept his Christian 
medical men, some of whom were high in favour. He showed 
his hatred for the Shi'ites by causing the mausoleum erected over 
the tomb of Hosam at Kerbela, together with all the buildings 
surrounding it, to be levelled to the ground and the site to be 
ploughed up, and by forbidding any one to visit the spot. A year 
before, a descendant ol Hosam, Yahya b. Omar, had been arrested 
and flogged on his orders. He escaped afterwards, rose in 
rebellion at Kufa in 864, and was killed in battle. It is reported 
that the caliph even permitted one of his buffoons to turn the 
person of Ah into mockery. 

In the year 848'-84<) Ibii Ba ith, who had rendered good service 
in the war against Babak, but had for some cause been arrested, 
fled from Samarra to Marand m Azerbaijan and revolted. Not 
without great difficultv Bogha, the Turkish general, succeeded 
in taking the town and making Ibn Baith prisoner. He was 
brought before Motawakkil and died m prison. In the year 237 
(a.d. 85T“8c^2) a revolt broke out in Armenia. Notwithstanding 
a vigorous resistance, Bogha subdued and pacified the province 
in the following year. In that same year, 852 853, the l^yzan- 
tines made a descent on Kgypt with 300 vessels. 'Anbasa the 
governor had ordered the garrison of Damietta to parade at the 
capital J'^ostilt. The denuded town was taken, plundered and 
burned. The Creeks then destroyed all tlie fortifications at the* 
mouth ol tlie Nile near Tinnis, and retiiined with prisoners and 
booty. Tlie annual raids of Moslems and Greeks in the border 
districts of Asia Minor w(Te attended with alternate successes, 
though on the whole the Greeks had the upper liand. In 856 
they penetrated as far as Amid (Diarhekr), and returned with 
10,000 prisoners. J^^iit in the year 859 the Greeks suffered a 
heavy defeat with losses of men and cattle, the emperor Michael 
himself was in danger, whilst the fleet of the Moslems raptured 
and sacked Antaha. This was followed by a truce and an 
exchange of prisoners in the following year 

In a revolt broke out in Homs (Rmesa), where the harsh 
conditions imposed by the calijih on the Christians and Jews 
had caused great discontent. It was repressed after a vigorous 
resistance. A great many leading men were flogged to death, 
all churches and synagogues were destroyed and all the Christians 
banished. 

In the year 851 the Boja (or Beja), a wild people living between 
the Red wSea and the Nile of Upper Egypt, the Blemmyes of the 
ancients, refused to pay the annual tribute, and in%aded the 
land of the gold and emerald mines, so that the working of the 
mines was stopped. The caliph sent against them Mahommed 
al-Qommi, who subdued them in 856 and brought their king 
All l^aba to S^marril before Motawakkil, on ('ondition that he 
should be restored to his kingdom. 

About this time Sijistan liberated itself from die supremacy 
of the T^hinds. Yaqub b. Laith al*Saifar proclaimed himself 
amir of that province in the year 8()o, and was soon after con- 
firmed in this dignity by the caliph. 

In 858 Motawakkil, hoping to CKScape from die arrogant 
patronage of Wasif, who had taken the place of Itakh as head 
of the Turkish guard, transferred his residence to Damascus. 
But the place did not agree with him, and he returned to S^arra, 
where he caused a magnificent quarter to be built 3 m. from the 
city, which he called after his own name Jafariya, and on which 
he spent more than two millions of dinars (about £900,000)* 
He found the means by following the example of his predecessor 
m depriving many officials of their ill-gotten gams. He contrived 
to enrol in his service nearly 12,000 men, for the greater part 
Arabs, in order to cnish the Turks. In the year of his elevation 
to the Caliphate, he had regnlated the succession to the empire 
in his own family by designating ais future caliphs his three sons, 
d’^Mmlapr biMh (** he who seeks help in God’’), al^Mdtazz 
btUdh (“ he whose strength is of God ”), and al-Mowayyad billdh 

he who is assisted by God ”). By and by he conceived an 
aversion to his eldest son, and wished to supplant him by Motazz, 
the son of his favourite wife Qabiha. The day had been fixed on 


which Montasir, VVa^if and several other Turkish generals were 
to be assassinated* But Wa?if and Montasir hod been informed, 
and re.solved to anticipate him. In the night l*)efore, Shawwal 
A.H. 247 (December 8t>i), Motawakkil, after one of his wonted 
orgies, w^as murdered, together with his confidant, FatJ? b* Khilqilin. 
The official report, promulgated by his successor, was that Fatfji 
b. Khaqan had murdered his master and had been punished for 
it by death. For the administrative system in this reign see 
Mahommbdan In^shtuiions* 

ir. Rnpt of M()Hiasir.-^)n the very night of his father’s 
assassination Montasir had IrntLsell proclaimed caliph. He was 
a man of verv feeble charatAer, and a mere pu])pet in the hand.s 
of his vizier Ahmail b. Kluisib and the Turkish generals. He 
was compelled to send Wasif, tJie personal enemy ol Ibn Khai^ib, 
to the frontier for a term of four >ears, and then to deprive hi,s 
two brothers Motazz and Mowayyad, who were not agreeable to 
them, of their right of sutcessiun. He died six months after, by 
poison, It is said. 

12. Rej^n of Mosidin , — The Turkish soldiery, now the chief 
power in the state, chose, by the ad\ice of Ibn Khasib, m suc- 
cession to Montasir, his cousin Ahmad, who took tlie title of 
al-Mostdm billdh (“ he who looks for liclp to (jod ”). In the 
reign of this feeble prince the Cireeks inflieted serious losses on 
the Moslems 111 Asia Minor. A gieat many volunteer.^ from all 
parts, who offered their services, were hunted down as rioter.s 
by the Turkish generals, who weie wholly absoibed by their 
own interests. 'I'he party which had placed Mostain on the 
throne, led by Ibn Khasib and Otiiiiush, were soon overpowered 
by Wa§if ami Hogha. Ibn Khasib was banished to Crete, 
Otilraish murdered. The superior fiarty, however, maintained 
Mostain on the throne, because tlie> feared lest Molazz should 
lake vengeance upon them for the muider of his fatlier Mota- 
wakkil. But in the \ear 865 Wasif and Bogha fled with Mostain 
to Bagdad, and Motazz was proc'Jaimed caliph at Samairu. A 
terrible war ensued ; Mosla'In was obliged to abdicate, and was 
killed in tlie following year. 

In 8<)4 a descendant of Ah, named Hasan b. Zaid, gained 
possession of Tabaristan and occupied the great city ol Rai 
(Rey) near Teheran, A ycuir later tlie province was reconqiUTed 
by the T^Ihirid governor of Khorasan, so that Hiusan was* oliliged 
to retreat for refuge to the land ol the Dailam. Hut he returned 
soon, and after many reverses ruled over Tabunstan and Jorjan 
for many years. 

13. Rnpi of Mr;/a35.-'Mota/z, proclaimed caliph at Bagdad 
in the first month of 252 (January 866), devoted himself to the 
object of freeing himself from the omnipotent Turkish generals, 
especially Wa^it and Bogha, who had opposed his election. But 
such a task demanded an ability and energy which he did not 
pos.sess. He was obliged to grant them amnesty and to recall 
them to Samarra. He mistrusted also his brothers Mowayyad 
and Muwaffaq, who had in ten eded for tluem. He put the former 
to death and drove the latter into exile Bagdad. Some time 
after he had the satisfaxTion of seeing Wa$if killed by his own 
troops, and surceeded, a year later, m having Boghii assassinated* 
But a more chflirult problem was the payment of Uie Turkish, 
Persian and African guards, whidi was said to have amounted 
in A.iL 252 to 200,000,000 dirhems ^ {alxiut £6,500^000), or 
apparently twice the revenue derived from the land tax. As Uie 
provincial revenues annually decreased, it became impossible 
to pay this sum, and Salih the son of Wa^f, in spite »of the 
remonstrances of the caliph, a)nfiscaled the property of state 
officials. Upon a further demand, Motazz, having failed to 
procure money from hjs mother Qabilm, who was enormously 
rich, was seized upon and tortured, and died of starvation in 
prison (Shaaban 255, July 868). 

The dismemberment of the empire continued fast in these 
years, and the caliph was a)mpelled to recognize the virtual 
independence of the governors Ya*(jiib the Safl&rid (see 3 af^ 
FARIDS, and Persia: History, § B) in Seistan^ and Ahmad 
b. Tulun in Egypt. 

^ Dmam m tlie text of Tabari iii, 1685, mmt be an error 
for “ dirhems." 
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14. Ret^n of Mohiadl . — Immediately after the seizure of 
Motazz, the Turks, led by §aiih b. Wa?if, proclaimed as caliph 
one of the sons of Wathiq with the title of al-Mohtadi billfi-h 
(“ the guided by God who, however, refused to occupy the 
throne until his predecessor had solemnly abdicated. Mohtad\ 
who was a man of noble and generous spirit and had no lack of 
energy, began by applying the precarious measure of power 
whii h was left him to the reform of the court. He banished the 
musicians and singers, and forbade all kinds of games ; he 
devoted himself to the administration of justice, and gave 
public audiences to the people for the redress of their grievances. 
At the same time he contrived to elevate the power of the Abnfi, 
the descendants of those Persian soldiers who had established 
the dynasty of the Abbasids, in order to break the supremacy 
of the Turks and other mercenaries. But Mohtadi came too 
late, and the Turks did not leave him time to finish his work. 

On the news of the conspiracy against Motazz, Musa, the son 
of the famous general BoghS.,^ then governor of Media (Jabal), 
ordered his deputy-general Moflih to return at once from a pro- 
posed invasion of Dailam, and moved with his army towards 
Sarnarra, notwithstanding the peremptory orders of the caliph. 
At his approach §alih, who was afraid of Mus^, hid himself, 
but was soon discovered and killed. At that moment a Kharijite, 
named Mos^wir, who in 867 had risen m Mesopotamia and 
beaten more than one general of the government, took Balad 
and menaced Mosul. Musa could not refuse to comply with the 
formal command of the caliph to march against him. During 
the absence of these troops, Mohtadi seems to have tried to get 
rid of the principal Turkish leaders. A brother of Musa and one 
of his best generals, Biyikbeg (Baiekbak), were killed, but the 
soldiery he had gained over for himself were not strong enough. 
Mohtadi was overwhclrned and killed, Rajah 256 (June 870). 

15. Reign of Motamid. — Whether from weariness or from 
rep(*ntance, the Turkish soldiery discontinued for a time their 
hateful excesses, and their new leader, Musa b. Bogha, was 
without the greed and ambition of his predecessors. A -son .of 
Motawakkil was brought out of prison to succeed his cousin, and 
reigned for twenty-three years under the name of al-Md tamtd 
'ald'lldh (‘' he whose support is God''). He was a feeble, pleasure- 
loving monarch, but Mohtadi had regained for the Caliphate 
some authority, which was exercised by Obaidallah b. Khaqan, 
the able vizier of Mohtadi, and by Motamid's talented brother 
Abu Ahmad al-Mowaffaq ; MusS b. Bogha himself remained till 
his death a staunch servant of the government. During the 
reign of Motamid great events took place. The great power long 
wielded by the Jahirids, not only in the eastern provinces, but 
also at Bagdad itself, had been gradually diminishing, and came 
to an end in the year 873, when Ya'qub the Safiarid occupied 
Nishapur and imprisoned Mahommed b. T^hir with his whole 
family. The power of Ya'qub then increased to such an extent 
that he was not content with the caliph’s ofier to recognize him 
as supreme in the provinces he had conquered, and military 
governor of Bagdad, but marched against Irak. The caliph 
himself, wearing the mantle and the staff of the Prophet, then 
went out against him, and after a vigorous resistance he was 
beaten by Mowaffaq, who had the command of the troops, and 
fled to Jondis&pur in KhuzistSn, where he died three years later, 
leaving his empire to his brother *Amr. This prince maintained 
himself in power till the year 900, when he was beaten and taken 
prisoner by Isma 11 b. Ahrned the SarnSnid. The S^m^nids had 
been governors of Transoxiana from the time of Mamun, and 
after the fall of the jahirids, had been confirmed in this office 
by the caliph. After 287 (900) they were independent princes, 
and under their dominion these districts attained to high 
prosperity. 

Motamid had also to deal with a rising of the negro slaves in 
the province of Basra, led by one Ali b. Mahommed, who called 
himself a descendant of Ali. It lasted from 869 to 883, and tasked 
the government to itrutmost.*^ 

^ This Bogha was called al-Kabir, or major ; the ally of Waflf, 
a man of much inferior consideration, al-Saghir, or minor. 

* See Ndldeke, OrUntaltsche Sktzzen, pp. 155 scq. 


In the west, Ahmad b. Tulun became a mighty prince, whose 
sway extended over Syria and a part of Mesopotamia. Motamid, 
who wished to free himself from the guardianship of his brother 
Mowaffaq, concerted with him a plan to emigrate to Egypt, 
Ahmad being himself angered against Mowaffaq on personal 
grounds. Motamid’s flight was stopped by his vizier Ibn 
Makhlad, and the caliph himself was reconducted to Samarra 
as a prisoner in the year 882. From that time there was war 
between the Abbasids and the Xulunids. Ahmad died in 270 
(884). His son Khom&ruya succeeded him, and maintained 
himself in power till his death in 896, in which year his daughter 
was married to the caliph Motadid. len years later Egypt was 
conquered by a general of the caliph Moktafi. 

During the reign of Motamid the emperor Basil I. conducted 
the war against the Moslems with great success, till in the year 
270 (a.d. 884) his army suffered a terrible defeat near Tarsus, 
in which the greater part of the army, the commander Andreas, 
and many other patricians perished. 

Motamid had appointed his son al-Mofawwid as successor to 
the Caliphate, and after him his brother Mowaffaq. When the 
latter died in the year 891, his son Abu ' 1 - Abbas, al-Mdtadid 
(“ he who seeks his support in God was put m his place. 
Next year Mofawwid was compelled to abdicate m favour of his 
cousin. Shortly after Motamid died. Rajah 279 (October 892). 
Not long before these events, the seat of the Caliphate had been 
restored to Bagdad. 

16. Retgn of A/ 'Motadid may be called, after Mansur, 
the most able and energetic of all the Abbasid rulers. He took 
good care of the finances, reformed the administration, was an 
excellent commander m war, and maintained order as far as 
possible. The Kharijitcs m Mesopotamia, who for many years 
had molested the government, were finally crushed with the aid 
of their former ally Hamdan, who became the founder of the 
well-known dynasty of the llamdanites. The mighty house 
of Abu Dolaf in the south-west of Media, which had never 
ceased to encroach on the Caliphate, was put down. The 
governor of Azerbaijan and Armenia, belonging to the powerful 
Turkish house of the Sajids or Sajites, whose loyalty was always 
doubtful, planned an invasion of Syria and Egypt. Motadid 
frustrated it by a quick movement. The citizens of Tarsus who 
were involved in the plot were severely punished. The chief 
punishment, however, the burning of the fleet, was a very 
impolitic measure, as it strengthened the hands of the Byzantines. 

Almost simultaneously with the rising of the negro slaves 
in Basra there arose in the province of Kufa the celebrated 
sect of the Carmathians {q.v.)^ Fatimites ® or Isma'ihtcs. This 
powerful sect, which save for a difference of opinion would have 
joined the negro rising, remained outwardly cjuict during 
Motamid’s reign, but under Motadid the government began to 
have misgivings about them. Abu Said al-jannabi, who had 
founded a Carmathian state m Bahrein, the north-eastern 
province of Arabia (actually called Lahsa), which could become 
dangerous for the pilgrim road as well as for the commerce of 
Basra, in the year 900 routed an army sent against him by 
Motadid, and warned the caliph that it would be safer to let the 
Carmathians alone. In the same year the real chief of the sect, 
whose abode had been discovered by the caliph, fled from 
Salamia in Syria, where he lived, to Africa, and hid himself at 
Sijilmasa (in Tafilalt) in the far west, whence he reappeared 
ten years later at Kairawan as the Mahdi, the first caliph of the 
Fatimites.'^ 

Motadid died in Rabia II. a.h. 289 (March 902), leaving the 
Caliphate to his son al-Moktdfi btlldh (“ he who sufficeth himself 
in God ”). 

17. Retgn of Mokiafi , — Moktafi inherited his father’s intre- 
pidity, and seems to have had high personal qualities, but his 
reign of six years was a constant struggle against the Carmathians 
in Syria, who defeated the Syrian and Egyptian troops, and 

^ For the connexion l>elween Carmathians and Fatimites see under 
Fatimites. 

^ M. J. de Goeje, M^moirg sur les Carmathes du Bahrain et les 
Fatimtdes (Leiden, i886>. 
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conquered Damascus and other cities. Moktafi led his troops 
in person, and his general, Mahommed b. SuIeimEn, gained a 
signal victory. Three of their chiefs were taken and put to death. 
But, to avenge their defeat, they lay in wait for the great pilgrim 
caravan on its return from Mecca in the first days of 294 (906), 
and massacred 20,000 pilgrims, making an immense booty. 
This horrible crime raised the whole Moslem world against 
them. Zikruya their chief was defeated at last and perished. 

After the defeat of the Syrian Carmathians, Mahommed b. 
Suleiman was sent by the caliph jto Kgypt, where he overthrew 
the dominion of the Tulunids. *Isa b. Mahommed al-Naushari 
was made governor in their stead (905). 

The war with the Byzantines was conducted with great energy 
(luring the reign of Moktafi. In the year 905 the Greek general 
Andronicus took Marash, and penetrated as far as Haleb 
(Aleppo), but the Moslems were successful at sea, and in 907 
capture(i Iconium, wdiilst Andronicus went over to the ('ahph’s 
side, so that the Byzantine emperor sent an embassy to Bagdad 
to ask for a truce and an exchange of prisoners. 

18. Reign of Moqtadir . — The sudden death of Moktafi, Dhu 1 - 
qa*da 295 (August 908), was a fatal blow to the prestige of the 
Caliphate, which had revived under the successive governments of 
Mowaffaq, Motadid and himself. The new caliph, al-Moqtadir 
Inlldh ('‘ the powerful through God a brother of Moktafi, w'as 
only thirteen years of age when he asc'ended the throne. ing 
to his extreme youth many of the leading men at Bagdad rebelled 
and swore allegiance to Abdallah, son of the former caliph 
Motazz, a man of excellent character and of great poetical gifts ; 
but the party of the house of Motadid prevailed, and the ri\al 
caliph was put to death. Mo(jtaclir, though not devoid of noble 
qualities, allowed himself to be governed by lus mother and her 
ladies and eunuchs. He began by squanclcring the 15,000,000 
dinars which were in tlie trciasury when his brother died m 
largesses to his courtiers, who, however, merely inc'i cased their 
demands Ilis very able vizier, the noble and disinterested 
All b Tsa, tried to check this foolisli expenditure, but his efforts 
were more than counterbalanced by th(^ vizicr Ibn abfl-Forat 
and the court. The most shameless bribery and the robbery 
of the well-to-do went together with the most extravagant 
luxury. The twenty-four years of Moqtadir's reign are a period 
of rapid decay. The most important event in the reign was the 
foundation of the Fatimite dynasty, which reigned first in the 
Maghrib and then in Egypt for nearly three centuries (see 
Fatimites and Egypt : llisiory, Mahommedan 

Far more dangerous, however, for the Caliphate of Bagdad 
at the time were the Carmathians of Ifahrein, then guided by 
Aim Tahir, the son of Abu Said Jannabi. In 311 (a.d. 923) 
they took and ransacked Basra ; in the fir.st month of the 
following year the great pilgrim caravan on its return from 
Mecca was overpowen'd ; 2500 men perished, while an even larger 
number were made prisoners and brought to Eahsa, the residence 
of the Carmathian princes, together with an immense booty. 
'Fhe caravan which left Bagdad towards the end of this year 
returned in all haste before it had covered a third of the way. 
Then Kufa underwent the fate that had befallen Basra. In 313 
(a.d. 926) the caravan was allowed to pass on payment of a large 
sum of money. The government of Bagdad resolved to crush 
the Carmathians, but a large army was utterly defeated by Abu 
Tahir in 315 (927), and Bagdad was seriously threatened. Next 
year Mecca was taken and plundered ; even the sacred Black 
Stone was transporteckto LahsS, where it remained till 339 (950), 
when by the express order of the Imam, the Fatimite caliph, it 
was restored to the KaTia. 

In 317 (929) a conspiracy was formed to dethrone Moqtadir, 
to which Munis, the chief commander of the army, at first 
assented, irritated by false reports. Very soon he withdrew, 
and though he could not prevent the plundering of the palace, 
and the proclamation as caliph of another son of Motadid with 
the title al-Qdhtr billdh (“ the victorious through God he 
rescued Moqtadir and his mother, and at the same time his 
imprisoned friend Ali b. *Isa, and brought them to his own house. 
A few days later, a counter-revolution took place ; the leaders 
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of the revolt were killed, and Moqtadir, against his wish, was 
replaced on the throne. In 320 (a.d. 932) Munis, discovering 
a court intrigue against him, set out for Mosul, expecting that 
the Hamdanids, who owed to him their power, would join him. 
Instead of doing this, they opposed him with a numerous arm>% 
but were defeated. Mums took Mo.sul, and having received 
reinforcements fiom all parts, marched against Bagdad. I'hc 
caliph, who wushed nothing more than to be reconciled to his old 
faithful servant, was forced to take arms against him, and fell in 
battle Shaw'w^l 320 (October 932), at the age of 38 years. His 
reign, which lasted almost twenty-five years, was in all respects 
injurious to the empire. 

ic). Reign of Qdhir. — Aft('r the victory Mums acted with 
great moderation and proclaimed a general amnesty. His owm 
wish was to call Abu Ahm«ad, a son of Moktafi, or a son (d Moq- 
tadir, to the Caliphate, but the majorilv of generals jireferring 
Qahir because he was an adult man and had no mother at his 
side, he acquiesced, although he had a pcisonal dislike for him, 
knowing his selfish and cruel character. Qahir w^as a diunkard. 
and derived the money for his excesses from promiscuous con- 
fiscation. He ill-treated the sons of Moqtadir and Abu Ahmad, 
and ultimately assassinated his patrons Mums and Yallmk, 
whose guardianship he resented. In Jornada 1 . 322 (April 
934) he w^as dethroned and blinded, and died m poverty seven 
years later. 

During the last years of Moqtadir and the reign of Qahir a 
new dynasty rose. I^uya, the chief of a clan of the Dailarn, a 
warlike people who inhabit the mountainous country south-west 
of the Caspian Sea, had served under the Samanids, and found a 
footing in the south of Media (jabal), whence his three sons— 
well known under the titles th('y assumed at a later period : 
Tmad addaula (“ piop of the dynasty '’), Kokn addaula (“ pillar 
of the dynasty ’’), and Mobzz addaula (“ strengthener of the 
dynasty succeeded in subduing the province of F&is, at the 
time of Qahir’s dethronement (see Persia : History), 

20. Reign of Radi. — Moqtadir’s son, who was then proclaimed 
caliph uncicr the name of ar-Rddl billdh (“ the content through 
God ^'), was pious and well-meaning, but inherited only the 
shadow of power. The vizier Ibn Moqla tried to maintain lus 
authority at least m Irak and Mesopotamia, but without sucerss. 
The treasury was exhausted, the troops asked for pay, the people 
in Bagdad were riotous. In this extremity the caliph bade 
Ibn Rauj, who had made himself master of Ba.sra and W'fisit, 
and had command of money and men, to come to his help. He 
created lor him the office of Amir al-C)mar&, “ Amir of the 
Amirs,” which nearly corresponds to that of Mayor of the Palace 
among the Franks.* Thenceforth the worldly power of the 
Caliphate was a mere shadow. The empire was by this time 
practically reduced to the province of Bagdad ; Khorasan and 
Transoxiana were m the hands of the SSlmanids, h&rs in those 
of the Buyids; Kirman and Media were under independent 
sovereigns ; the H&mdanid.s po.ssesscd Mesopotamia ; the S^jids 
Armenia and Azerbaijan ; the Ikshidites Egypt ; as we have 
seen, the Fatimites Africa, the Carmathians Arabia. Ihe Amir 
al-Omara was obliged to purchase from the latter the freedom 
of the pilgrimage to Mecca, at the price of a disgraceful treaty. 

During the troubles of the Caliphate the ByzantiJies had made 
great advances ; they had even taken Malatia and Samosata 
(Samsat). But the great valour of the Ilamd^nid prince Saif- 
addaula checked their march. The Greek army suffered two 
severe defeats and sued for peace. 

21. Reign of Motlaqi, — Radi died m Rabia L A.H.329 (December 
940). Another son of Moqtadir was then proclaimed caliph 
under the name of aUMottaql billdh (“ he who guards himself by 
God At the time of his accession the Amir al-Omara was the 
Turkish general Bajkam, in whose favour Ibn Raiq had been 
obliged to retire. Unfortunately Bajkam died soon after, and 
his death was followed by general anarchy, A certain Barldi, 
who had carved out for hhnself a principality in the province of 
Basra, marched against Bagdad and made himself master of 
the capital, but was soon driven out by the Dailamite general 

1 See Defri&mery, M^mcnre sur les Emirs aUOmara (Paris, 1848). 
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Kfirtakin. Ibn Kdiq caraie back and reinstated himself as Amir 
al^Omara. But Baridi again kid siege to Bagdad, and Mottaqi 
fled to Ni^ir iiddaula the Hamdanid prince of Mosul, who then 
marched against Bagdad, and succeeded in repelling Baridi. 
In return he obtained the oihce of Amir al-Omarii. But the 
Dailamite and Turkish soldiery did not suffer him to keep this 
office longer than several months. Tuzun, a former captain of 
Baikam^ compelled him to return to Mosul and took his place. 
Mottaqi fled again to Mosul and thence to Rakka. The Ikshid, 
sovereign of Bgvpt and Syria, offered him a refuge, but Tuzun, 
fearing to see the caliph obtain such powerful support, found 
means to (‘ntice him to his tent, and had his eyes put out, Saphar 
333 (October 044). 

22 0/ Mostakfi, — As successor Tu/un chose al-Mostakji 

hdlCih (“ he who finds full sufficiency with God ”), a son of 
Moktafi. This prince, still more th^ his predecessors, was 
a mere puppet m the hands of Tuzun, who died a few months 
later, and his successor Ibn Shirzad. Such was the weakness 
of the caliph that a notorious robber, named flamcli, obtained 
immunity for his depredations by a monthly payment of 25,000 
dinars. One of the Biiyid princes, whose power had been 
steadily increasing, marched about this time against Bagdad, 
which he entered in jomada 1. a.h. 334 (December Q45), and was 
acknowledged by the caliph as legal sovereign, under the title 
of Sultan. He assumed at this time the name of Mo'izz adclaula. 
Mostakfi was soon weary of this new master, and plotted against 
him. At least Mobzz addaula suspected him and deprived him 
of his eyesight, jomada II. a.h. 334 (January 046). There were 
thus in Bagdad three caliphs who had been dethroned and 
blinded, Qahir, Mottaqi and Mostakfi. 

23. Reipi of Moti, — Mo'izz addaula soon abandoned his 
original idea of restoring the title of caliph to one of the descend- 
ants of All, fearing a strong opposition of the people, and also 
dreading lest this should lead to the recovTry by the caliphs of 
their former supremacy. His choice fell on a son of Moqtadir, 
who took the title of aUMoit hiLLah (“ he who obeys God 
Tlie sultan, reserving to himsdf all the powers and revenues ol 
the Caliphate, allow’cd the caliph merely a secretary and a pension 
of 5000 dirhems a dav. Though in public prayers and on the 
coins the name of the caliph remained as that of the supreme 
authority, he had in reality no authority out of the palace, so 
that the saying became proverbial, “ he contents himseit with 
sermon and ( uin.’^ 

The Hamdanid prince of Mosul, who began to think his 
possesvsions threatened by Mo'izz adclaula, tried without success 
to wrest Bagdad from him, and was obliged to submit to the 
payment of tribute. He died m 358 (a.d. 969), and ten years 
later the power of this branch of the Hamdiinids came to an end. 
The representative of the other branch, Saif addaula, the prince 
of Haleb (Aleppo), conducted the war against the Byzantines 
with great valour till his death in 356 (.^.d. 967), but could not 
stop the progress of the enemy. His descendants maintained 
themselves, hut with very limited power, till a.h. 413 (a.d. 1022). 

Mo'izz addaula died in the same year as Saif addaula, leaving 
his power to his son Bakhtiyi.r Tzz adclaula, who lacked his 
father’s energy and loved pleasure more than business. 

While the Ahbasid dynasty was thus dying out in shame and 
degradation, the FMimites, in the person of Mo'izz h-din-allah 
(or Mo'izz Abu Tamin Ma*add) (“he who makes God’s religion 
victorious “), were reaching the highest degree of power and 
glory in spite of the opposition of the Carmathians, who left 
their old allegiance and entered into negotiations with the court 
of Bagdad, offering to drive back the Mtimites, on condition of 
being assisted with money and troops, and of being rewarded 
witii the government of Syria and Egypt. The former condition 
was granted, but the c^iph emphatically refused the latter 
demand, saying : “ Both parties are Carmathians, they profess 
the same religion ^nd are enemies of Islamv*’ The Carmathians 
drove the Fatimites out of Syria, and threatened Egypt, but, 
notwithstanding their intrepidity, they were not able to cope 
with their p0werft.1l rival, who, however, in his turn could not 
bring them to submission. In 978-979 peace was made on 


condition that the Carmathians should evacuate Syria for an 
annual payment of 70,000 dinars. But the losses sustained by 
the Carmathians during that struggle had been enormous. 
Their power henceforward declined, and came to an end in a.h. 
474(a.u* xo8j). 

Mo'izz addaula, as we have seen, professed a great veneration 
for the house of AU. He not only caused the mourning for the 
death of Hosam and other Shi'ite festivals to be celebrated at 
Bagdad, ])Ut also allow'ed imprecations against Moawiya and 
even against Mahomet’s wile Ayesha and the caliphs Abu 
Bckr, Omar and Othman, to be posted up at the doors of the 
mosques. These steps annoyed the people and the Turkish 
soldiery, who were Sunnites, and led at last to an insurrection. 
Moti was compelled to abdicate, and Bakhtiyar was driven out 
of Bagdad Dhu'l-qa'da 363 (August 974). 

24. Reign of Tat . — -Moti left the empty title of caliph to hJs son 
al-Tat h-amrTlWi (“ the obedient to the command of God 
The Turks who had placed him on the throne could not maintain 
themselves, but so insignificant was the person of the caliph 
that ‘Adoci addaula, who succeeded hjs cousin Bakhtiyar in 
Bagdad, did not think of replacing him by another. Under this 
prince, or king, as he was called, the power of the Buyids reached 
its zenith. His empire stretched from the Caspian to the Persian 
Sea, and in the west to the eastern frontier of Syria. He did 
his best to remedy the misery caused by the intestine wars, 
repaired the ruined mosqucjs and other public edifices, founded 
hospitals and libraries— his library in Shiraz was one of the 
wonders of the workU- and improved irrigation. It was also h(‘ 
who built the mausoleum of Hosam at Keibela, and tliat of Ah 
at Kufa. But after his death in the year 372 (a.d. 983), his 
sons, instead of following the example of their firedecessors, 
the three sons of Buy a, fought one against the other. In 380 
(a.d. 990) the youngest of them, Baha addaula, had the upj>er 
hand. Tins prince, who was as avaricious as he was ambitious, 
wishing to deprive the caliph Ta'i of his possessions, compelled 
him to abdicate a.h. 381 (a d. 991). 

25. Retgn of Qddir , — A grandson of Moqtadir was then made 
caliph under the name of at-Qddir btlhlh (“ the powerful through 
Got! ”). 'The only deed of power, however, that is recorded of 
him, is that he opposed himself to the substitution of a Shi'ite 
head cadi for the Sunnite, so that Buha addaula had to content 
himself with giving to the Shi'ites a special judge, to whom he 
gave tlie title of naqih (superintendent). During this (;aliphate 
the Buyid princes were in continual war with one another. 
Meanwhile events were preparing the fall of tlieir dynasty. In 
350 (a.d. 961) a 'Furkish general of the Samanids had founded for 
himself a prmcipalily in Ghazni, and at his death in 366 (a.d. 
976) his successor Sabuktagin had conquered Bost in Sijistan 
and Qosdar in Baluchistan, beaten the Indian prince Diaya 
Pala, and been acknowledged as master of the lands west of the 
Indus. At his death in 387 his son Mahmud conquered the 
whole of Khorasan and Sijistan, with a great part of India. He 
then attacked the Buyids, and would have destroyed their 
dynasty hut for his deatii in the year 421 (a.d. 1030). 

In 389 (a.d. 999) llck-khan, the pnnee of Turkistan, took 
Bokhara and made an end tx) the glorKius state of the Samanids, 
the last prince of which was murdered in 395 (a.d. 1005). The 
Samanids had long been a rampart of the Caliphate against the 
Turks, whom they held under firm control. From their fall 
dates the invasion of the empire by that people. The greatest 
gamer for the moment was Mahmud of Ghazni. In Mesopotamia 
and Irak several petty states arose on the rums of the dominions 
of the Hamdanids and of the Abbasids. 

Qildir died m tlie last month of a.h. 422 (November 1031). 
He is the author of some theological treatises. 

26. Reign of QdLim . — He was succeeded by his son, who at his 
accession took the title of al-Qdint bt-ofnrdlldh (“he who main- 
tains the cause of God During the first half of his long reign 
took place the development of the power of the Ghuzz, a great 
Turkish tribe, who took the name Seljuk from Seljuk their chief in 
Transoxiana. Already during the reign of Mahmud large bodies 
had passed the Oxus and spread over Khorasan and the adjacent 
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countries. In the time of his successor the bulk of the tribe 
followed, and in the year 42Q (a.d. 1038) Toghrul Beg, their 
chief, beat the army of the (ihaznevids and made his entry into 
Nishapur. Thenceforth this progress was rapid (see Seljuks). 
The situation in Bagdad had become so desperate that the caliph 
called Toghrul to his aid. This prince entered Bagdad in the 
month of Ramadan a.h. 447 (December jo«^ 5), and overtlircw 
finally the dynasty of the Buyidsd In 449 (a.d. 10^8) the cahph 
gave him the title of “ King of the East and West.” But m the 
following year, 450, during his absence, the Shihtes maile thimi- 
selves masters of the metropolis, and proclaimed the ('ahplmte 
of the Fatimite jirince Mostansir. They were soon overthrown 
by Toghrul, who was now' supreme, and compelled the cahph 
to give him his daughter in marriage. Before the marriage, 
however, he died, and was succccclcd by his nephew^ Alp Arslan, 
who died m 465 (25th Decemh(T) (ad. 1072). Qilim died two 
years later, Shaaban a.h. 467 (April T075). 

In the year 440 Mohzz b. Bfidis, the Zeind ruler of the Maghrib, 
made himself independent, and substituted m prayer the name 
of the Alibasid cahph for that of Mostansir. In order to punish 
him, the latter gave permission to the Arab tribes in Egypt to 
cross the Nile, and granted them possession ot all the lands they 
should conquer. This happ>ened m 442 (a.d. 1050) and was of 
the greatest significance for the subsequent fate of Africa. 

27. Rei^ti of Moqtadu — In the first year of the C aliphate of 
al-Maqtadi bi-avirfUdli (“he W'ho follows the orders of (Eid ”), a 
grandson of Qaim, the jiower of the Seljiik empire reached its 
zenith. AJl the eastern provinces, a great part of Asia Minor, 
Syria with the exception of a few towns on the shore, the main 
part of West Africa acknowledged the caliph of Bagdad as the 
Imam. Yemen had been subjected, and at Mecca and Medina 
his name was substituted in the public prayers for that of the 
P'atimite caliph. But alter the death of Malik-Shah a contest 
for the sultanate took place. The cahph, w^ho had in 1087 
married the daughter of Malik-Shah, had been compelled tw'o 
years after to send her back to her father, as she complained ot 
being neglected by her husband. Just before his death, the 
Sultan had ordered him to transfer his residence from Bagdad to 
Basra. After his death he stayed and supported the princess 
Turkan Khatun. This lost him his life. The day after Barki- 
yaroq’s triumphant entry into Bagdad, Muharram 487 (February 
1094), he died suddenly, apparently by poison. 

28. Rer^n of Mostazhtr. — Al-Mosimhir btUdh (“ he who seeks 
to triumph through God ”), son of Moqtadi, was only sixteen 
years old when he was proclaimed cahph. His reign is memorable 
chiefly for the growing power of the Assassins (q.v.) and for the 
first Crusade (see ("rusades). The Seljuk princes were too much 
absorbed by internal] strife to concentrate against the new 
assailants. After the death of BarkiySlroq in November 1104, 
his brother Mahommed reigned till April tit8. His death was 
followed aibout four months later by that of Mostazhir. 

29. Ret^n of Mosiarshtd. — Al-Mostarshid btlldh (“ he who asks 
guidance from God ”), who succeeded his father in Rabia II. 512 
(August 1 1 18), distinguished himself by a vain attempt to re- 
establish the power of the caliph. Towards the end of the year 
529 (October 1134) he was compelled to promise that he would 
confine himself to his palace and never again take the field. Not 
long after he was assassinated. About the same time Dobais 
was killed, a prince of the family of the Banu Mazyad, who had 
founded the Arabian state of Hillah in the vicinity of the ruins 
of Babel in 1102. 

30. Reign of Rdshid. — AURdshid btlldh (“ the just through 
God tried to follow the steps of Ins father, with the aid of 
Zengi, the prince of Mosul. But the sultan Mas*ud beat the army 
of the allies, took Bagdad and had Rashid deposed (August 1136). 
Rashid escaped, but was murdered two years later. 

31. Reign of Mogtafi. — His successor AlMogtafi llamri^Uak 
(“ he who follows the orders of God son of Mostazhir, had 
better success He was real ruler not only of the district of 
Bagdad^ but also of the rest of Irak, which he subdued by force. 

^ Henceforward the history of the Caliphate Is largely that of the 
Seljuk princes (see SjKLjfuxs). 
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He died in the month of Rabia II. 555 (March 1160). Under hm 
reign the central power of the Seljuks was rapidly hinking. In 
the west of Atabeg (prince's guardian) Zengi, the prince of 
Mosul, had extended his dominion over Mesopotamia and the 
m^rth of Syria, vfhero he had been the greatest detondcr of Islam 
against the Franks. At his deutli m the tear 541 (a.d. ii 4(»), 
his noble son, the well-known Nuuddin, who was called *' the 
just king," continued his father's glorious caieer. Tiansoxianu 
was conquered bv the heathen hordes of KhatH, vho towards the 
end ot 535 (a.d. 1141) under the king Ghurkhan dt feated the 
great army ol the Seljuk prince and compelled the 'Turkish 
tribes of the Ghuzz to cross the DxuS and ! > occupy Khoiasan, 

32. Reign of Mostapiiid. — Al-Mostanfid billdh C" he who 
invokes help from (Joel "), the son ot Woqtufi, enlarged the 
dominion of the Caliphate bv making an end to the state ol the 
Ma/yu(lites in llillah. Ills allies were the Arabic tribe of the 
Montahq, who thenceloith were powerful in southern Jrak. The 
greatest event towwds the end ot Ins (Jaliphatc was the conquest 
of Egypt by the army of Nureddln, the ox erthrow of the I’at unite 
dynasty, and the use of Saladin. He was killed by his major 
dome in Rabia IJ. 560 (December 1 170). 

33. Reign of Mostadt.-- His son and successor al MoUadt bt- 
amn'lldh{"' he wlio seeks enlightenment by the orders of God ”), 
though in Egypt his name was now sul>stituled in public prayers 
for that of the Fatimite caliph, w^as unable to obtain any real 
authority. By the death of Nureddin in 569 ( a . d . 1 1 74) SaUulm's 
power became firmly rooted. The dynasty founded by him is 
called tlmt of the Ayyuhites, aftei the name of his lather Ayyub. 
Mostadi died in the month of Dhul-qada 575 (March 1 i8o). 

34. Rrtgji of Ad sir.— Qu 1 te a d 1 ff erent man from hi s fa l her w'as his 

hucccssov alN&str It-dim he who helps the religion ol (iod).” 

During Ills reign Jerusalem w^as roronquered by Saladin, 27 Riqab 
583 (October 2nd, 1187). Not long liefore that event the well- 
known Spanish traveller Ibn Jubair visited the empire of Saladin, 
and c^ame to Ifagdafl m 580, where he saw llie cahph himself. 
Nasir was very ambitious ; he had added Khu/istiln to his 
dominions, and desired to become also master of Media ( Jubal, <«* 
Persian Irttk, us it was called in the time of the Seljuks), Here, 
however, he c^iimc into conflict witli the then mighty prince of 
Khwanzm (Khiva), who, already exasperated liecause the 
cahph refused to grant him the honours he asked for, resolved 
to overtiirow the Caliphate of the Abbasids, and to place a 
descendant of Ali on the throne of Bagdad. In his anxiety, 
Nasir took a step which brought the greatest misery upon 
western Asia, or at least accelerated its a? rival. 

In the depths of Asia a great conglomeration of east Turkish 
tribes ('Tatars or Mongols), formed by a terrible warrior, known 
under his honorific title Jenghiz Khan, had conquered the 
northern provinces of China, and extended its power to the 
frontiers of the 'Transoxianian regions. 'To this heathen chief the 
Imam of the Moslems sent a messenger, inducing him to attack 
the prince of Khwarizm, who already had firovoked the Mon- 
golian by a disrespectful treatment of hi.s envoys. Neither he nor 
the c^aliph had the slightest notion of the imminent danger they 
conjured up. Wlien Nasir died, Ramadan 622 (October 1225), 
the eastern provinces of the empire had l>een trampled down by 
the wild hordes, the towns burntid, and the inhabitants killed 
without mercy. 

35. Reign of Zdhir, — Al-Zdhir bi-^aninlldJi (‘Cthe victorious 
through the orders ol God ”) died within a year after his father’s 
death, in Rajab 623 (July 1226). He and his son and successor 
ore praised as beneiifcent and just princes. 

36. Retgn of Mostansir. — AlMostanstr btUSk (“he who asks 
help from God ”) was atliph till his death in Jomoda 11 . 640 
(December 1242). In the year 624 (1227) Jenghiz Kh&n died, 
but the Mongol invasion continued to advance with immense 
strides. The only man who dared, and sometimes with success, 
to combat them was Jelaleddin, the ex-ldpg of KhwArizm, but 
after his death in 628 (a.d. 1231) all resistance was paralysed. 

37. Reig^ of MosUmm. — AlMosid^tm hU&k (“ he who clings 
to God for .protection son of Mostansir, the test caliph of 
Bagdad, was a narrow-minded, irresolute man, guided moreover 
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by bad counsellors. In the last month of the year 653 (January 
1256) Hulaku or Hulagu, the brother of the great khan of the 
Mongols, crossed the Oxus, and began by destroying all the 
strongholds of the Isma’Ilis. Then the turn of Bagdad came. 
On the iith of Muharram 656 (January 1258) Hulaku arrived 
under the walls of the capital. In vain did Mostasim sue for 
peace. Totally devoid of dignity and heroism, he ended by 
surrendering and imploring mercy from the barbarian victor. 
On the 4th of Saphar (F ebruary 10th) he came with his retinue into 
the camp. The city was then given up to plunder and slaughter ; 
many public buildings were burnt ; the caliph, after having 
been compelled to bring forth all the hidden treasures of the 
family, was killed with two of his sons and many relations 
With him expired the eastern Caliphate of the Abbasids, 
which had lasted 524 years, from the entry of Abu*l-Abbas into 
Kiifa. 

In vain, three years later, did Abu ’1-Qasim Ahmad, a scion of 
the race of the Abbasids, who had taken refuge in Egypt with 
Bibars the Mameluke sultan, and who had been proclaimed 
caliph under the title al-Mostansir hilldh (“ he who seeks help 
from (jod ”), make an effort to restore a dynasty which was now 
for ever extinct. At the head of an army he marched against 
Bagdad, but was defeated and killed before he reached that city. 
Then another descendant of the Abbasids, who also had found an 
asylum in Egypt, was proclaimed caliph at ( airo under the name 
of al-Udktm hi~amri lldh (“ he who decides according to the 
orders of God ^’). His sons inherited his title, but, like their 
father, remained in Egypt without power or influence (sec Egypt* 
History, “ Mahommedan period This shadow of sovereignty 
continued to exist till the conquest of Egypt by the Turkish 
sultan Selim I., who compelled the last of them, Motawakkil, to 
abdicate in his favour (see Turkey : History). He died at 
Cairo, a pensionary of the Ottoman government, in 1538. 

Another scion of the Abbasid family, Mahommed, a great- 
grandson of the caliph Mostansir, found at a later period a 
refuge in India, where the sultan of Delhi received hiin with 
the greatest respect, named him Makhdumzadeh, “ the Master’s 
son,” and treated him as a prince. Ibn Batuta saw him when 
he visited India, and says that he was very avaricious. On his 
return to Bagdad the traveller found there a young man, son of 
this prince, who gained a single dirhem daily for serving as im^m 
in a mosque, and did not get the least relief from his rich father. 
It seems that this Mahommed, or his son, emigrated later to 
Sumatra, where in the old Saniutra the graves of their descendants 
have been lately discovered. (M J de G.) 

CALIVER, a firearm used in the i6th centur}^ The word is 
an English corruption of “ calibre,” and arises from the ” arque- 
bus of calibre,” that is, of standard bore, which replaced the 
older arquebus. ” Caliver,” therefore, is practically synonymous 
with “arquebus.’^ The heavier musket, fired from a rest, re- 
placed the caliver or arquebus towards the close of the century. 

CALIXTUS, or Calltstus, the name of three popes. 

Calixtus I., pope from 217 to 222, was little known before 
the discovery of the book of the P/nlosophumena. From this 
work, which is in part a pamphlet directed against him, we 
learn that Calixtus was originally a slave and engaged in banking. 
Falling on evil times, he was brought into collision with the 
Jews, who denounced him as a Christian and procured his exile 
to Sardinia. On his return from exile he was pensioned by Pope 
Victor, and, later, was associated bv Pope Zephyrinus in the 
government of the Roman church. On the death of Zephyrinus 
(217) he was elected in his place and occupied the papal chair 
for five years. His theological adversary Hippolytus, the author 
of the Pkilosophumena, accused him of having favoured the 
modalist or Patripassian doctrines both before and after his 
election. Calixtus, however, condemned Sabellius, the most 
promine champion of that system. Hippolytus accused him 
also of certain relaxations of discipline. It appears that Calixtus 
reduced the penitential severities applied until his time to 
those guilty of adultery and other analogous sins. Under 
Calixtus and his two immediate successors, Hippolytus was 
the leader of a schismatic group, organized by way of protest 


against the election of Calixtus. Calixtus died in 222, in cir- 
cumstances obscured by legends. In the time of Constantine 
the Roman church reckoned liim officially among the martyr 
popes. (L. D.*) 

Calixtus II (d. 1124), pope from 1119 to 1124, was Guido, 
a member of a noble Burgundian family, who became archbishop 
of Vienne about 1088, and belonged to the party which favoured 
reform in the Church. In September 1 1 12, after Pope Paschal II. 
had made a surrender to the emperor Henry V., Guido called a 
council at Vienne, which declared against lay investiture, and 
excommunicated Henry. In February 1119 he was chosen pope 
at Cluny in succession to Gelasiiis 11., and in opposition to the 
anti-popie Gregory VIIL, who was in Rome. Soon after his 
consecration he opened negotiations with the emperor with a 
view to settling the dispute over investiture. Terms of peace 
were arranged, but at the last moment difficulties arose and tlie 
treaty was abandoned ; and in October 1119 both emperor and 
anti-pope were excommunicated at a synod held at Reims. 
The journey of Calixtus to Rome early in 1120 was a triumphal 
march. He was received with great enthusiasm in the city, 
while Gregory, having fled to Sutri, was delivered into his hands 
and treated with great ignominy. Through the efforts of some 
German princes negotiations between pope and emperor were 
renewed, and the important Concordat of Worms made in 
September 1122 was the result. This treaty, made possible by 
concessions on either side, settled the investiture controversy, 
and was confirmed by the Lateran council of March 1123. 
During his short reign Calixtus strengthened the authority ol 
the papacy in southern Italy by military expeditions, and restored 
several buildings within the city of Rome. During preparations 
for a crusade he died in Rome on the 13th or 14th of December 
1124. 

See M. Mann’r, Pahst Calixt II. (Munich, j88<)) , T Robert, 
Histone chi pnpe Cahxte II (Pans, 1801); and A Hauck’s Ixcoh 
enivklopcXdie, Panel m (I.eipzi.tj, 1807). 

Calivius 111 { c . 1378 1458), pope from 1455 to 1458, was a 
Spaniard named Al}dionso de Borgia, or Borja. A native of 
Xativa, he gained a great reputation as a jurist, becoming pro- 
fessor at Lerida ; in 1429 he was made bishop of Valencia, and 
in 1444. a cardinal, owing his promotion mainly to his close 
friendship with Alphonso V., king of Aragon and Sicily, ('hosen 
pope in April 1455, he was very anxious to organize a crusade 
against the Turks, and having sold many of his possessions, 
succeeded in equipping a fleet. Neither the princes nor tlie 
people of Europe, however, were enthusiastic in this cause, 
and very little result came from the pope’s exertions. During 
his papacy Calixtus became involved in a cjuarrel with his former 
friend, Alphonso of Aragon, now also king of Naples, and after 
the king’s death in June 1458 he refused to recognize his ille- 
gitimate son, Ferdinand, as king of Naples, asserting that this 
kingdom was a fief of the Holy See. This pope was notorious for 
nepotism, and was responsible for introducing his nephew, 
Rodrigo Borgia, afterwards Pope Alexander VI., to Rome. He 
died on the 6th ol August 1458. 

See A. Hauck's ReaUncyklopadie , Band iii. (Leipzig, 1807). 

GALIXTUSi GEORG (1586-1656), Lutheran divine, was born 
at Medelby, a village of Schleswig, in 1586. After studying 
philology, philosophy and theology at Helmstadt, Jena, Giessen, 
Tubingen and Heidelberg, he travelled through Holland, France 
and England, where he became acquainted with the leading 
Reformers. On his return in 1614 he was appointed professor 
of theology at Helmstadt by the duke of Bnmswick, who had 
admired the ability he displayed when a young man in a dispute 
with the Jesuit Augustine Turrianus. In 1613 he published a 
hrydk^Disputationes de Praecipuis Reltgionis Chnsiianae Capiitbus, 
which provoked the hostile criticism of orthodox scholars ; in 
1619 he published his Epitome iheologiae^ and some years later 
his Theologia Moralis (1634) and De Arte Nova Nihusit. Roman 
Catholics felt them to be aimed at their own system, but they 
gave so great offence to Lutherans as to induce Statius Buscher 
to charge the author with a secret leaning to Romanism. Scarcely 
had he refused the accusation of Buscher, when, on account of 
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his intimacy with the Reformed divines at the conference of 
Thorn (1645), his desire to effect a reconciliation between 
them and the Lutherans, a new charge was preferred ag^ainst him, 
principally at the instance of Abraham Calovius (1612-1686), of 
a secret attachment to ("alvimsm. In fact, the great aim of his 
life was to reconcile Christendom by removing all unimportant 
differences. The disputes to which this attitude gave rise, 
known m the Church as the Syncretistic controversy, lasted 
during the whole lifetime of (\lixtus, and distracted the Lutheran 
church, till a new controversy arose with P. J. Spener and the 
Pietists of Halle. Calixtus died in 1656. 

Thore is a monograph on Calixtus by E. L T Henke (2 vols , 
1853-1856) ; see also Isaak Dorner, Gesch d. protest. Theol. pp. 606- 
624 , and especially Herzog-llauck, Realemyklopddte. 

CALL (from Anglo-Saxon cealltan, a common Teutonic word, 
cf. Dutch kallen, to talk or chatter), to speak in a loud voice, and 
particularly to attract some one's attention by a loud utterance. 
Hence its use for a visit at a house, where the name of the 
occupier, to whom the visit was made, was called aloud, in early 
times, to indicate the presence of the visitor. It is thus trans- 
ferred to a short stay at a place, but usually with the idea of a 
specific purpose, as in “ port of call,” where ships stop in passing. 
Connected with the idea of summoning by name arc such uses as 
“ roll-call ” or “ call-over,” where names are called over and 
answered by those present ; similar uses are the call to the 
bar,” the summoning at an Inn of Court of those students 
qualified to practise as Ixirristers, and the “ call within the bar ” 
to the appointment of king’s counsel. In the first ('ase the bar” 
is that which separates the benchers from the rest of the body 
of members of the Inn, in the other the place in a court of law 
within which only king’s counsel, and formerly serjeants-at-law, 
are allowed to plead. “Call” is also u.sed with a particular 
reference to a divine summons, as of the calling of the aixistles. 
It is thus used in nonconformist churches of the invitation to 
serve as minister a particular congregation or chapel. It is from 
this sense of a vocaito or summons that the word ” calling ” is 
used, not only of the divine vocation, but of a man’s ordinary 
profession, occupation or business. In card games “ call ” is 
u.sed, in poker, of the demand that the hand of the highest 
bettor be exposed or seen, exercised by that player who equals 
his bet j in whist or bridge, of a certain method of play, the 
“ call ” for a suit or for trumps on the part of one partner, to 
which the other is expected to respond ; and in many card 
games for the naming of a card, irregularly expo.sed, which is 
laid face up on the table, and may be thus “ called ” for, at 
any point the opponent may choose. 

“ Call ” is also a term on the English and American stock 
exchanges for a contract by which, in consideration of a certain 
sum, an “ option ” is given by the person making or signing the 
agreement to another named therein or his order or to bearer, 
to “ call ” for a specified amount of stock at a certain day for a 
certain price. A “ put,” which is the reverse of a “ call,” is the 
option of selling (putting) stock at a certain day for a certain 
price. A combined option of cither calling or putting is termed 
a “ straddle,” and sometimes on the American stock exchange a 
“spread-eagle.” (Sec further Stock Exchange.) Thewordisalso 
used, in connexion with joint-stock companies, to signify a demand 
for instalments due on shares, when the capital of the company 
has not been demanded or ''called” up at once. (See Company.) 

CALLANDER, a police burgh of Perthshire, Scotland, 16 m. 
north-west of Stirling by the Caledonian railway. Pop. (1901) 
1458. Situated on the north bank of the Teith, here crossed by a 
three-arched bridge, and sheltered by a ndge of wooded hills, it is 
in growing repute as a health resort. A mile and a half north- 
east are the Falls of Bracklinn (Gaelic, “ white-foaming pool ”), 
formed by the Keltic, which takes a leap of 50 ft. down the red 
sandstone gorge on its way to the Teith. Two miles north-west 
of Callander is the Pass of Leny, “ the gate of the Highlands,” 
and farther in the same direction is Loch Lubnaig, on the shores 
of which stand the ruins of St Bride’s chapel. Callander owes 
much of its prosperitj^ to the fact that it is the centre from 
which the Trossachs is usually visited, the route being that 


described in Scott’s l.ady of the Lake. The ascent of Ben I^di is 
commonly made from the to\Mi. 

CALLAO, a city, port and coast department of Peru, ^ m. 
west of Lima, in 12 ® 04' S , 77 13' W. Pop. (1905) 31,128, of 

whom 3349 were foreigners. Phe department includes the cit} 
and its environs, Bellavista and La Punta, and the neighbouring 
islands, San Lorenzo, Fronton, the Palominos, &c., and com'fs 
an area of 14 J S(]. m. Callao is the principal port of the lepublu , 
its harbour being a large Imy sheltered l>\ a tongue of land on the 
south called La Punta, and by the islands of San ].or<*n/o and 
Fronton. The anchorage is good and sale, and the harbour is 
one of the best on the Pacific (oast of South America. The city 
stands on the south side of the hay , and is built on a flat point of 
land only 8 ft. above sea-level, 'i'he houses are for the most 
part low and cheaply built, and the streets are narrow, badly 
paved, irregular and dirty. The climate is good and the coast 
is swept by cool ocean breezes, the aveiagc tempciatures 
ranging from 65*^ to 77 ‘^F., but notwithsUinding this, Callao 
has a bad reputation for fevers and contagious diseases, chiefly 
because of its insanitary condition. Its noteworthy public 
buildings are the custom-hou.se and its storehouses which occupy 
the old quadrangular fortress built by tlie Spanish government 
between 1770 and 1775, and cover 15 acres, the prefecture, the 
military and naval olfices and bai racks, the post-office, three 
Catholic churches, a hospital, market, three clubs and some 
modern commercial houses. The pre.sent city is half a mile north 
of the site of the old town, which w as destroyed by an earthquake 
and tidal wave in 1746. P’or a shoit time the commercial 
interests of the stricken city centred at Bellavista, ij m. east, 
where wheat granaries were built and still remain, but later the 
greater convenience of a waterside site drew the merchants and 
population back to the v icinity of the sulimerged town. The 
importance of Callao in colonial times, when it was the only open 
port south of Panama, did not continue under the new political 
order, because of the unsettled state of public affairs and the los.s 
of Its monopoly. This decline in its prosperity was chocked, 
and the modern development of the port began, when a railway 
was built from (Callao into the heart of the Andes, and Callao is 
now an important factor m the development of copper-mining. 
The port is connected with Lima by two railways and an elcrtiic 
tramway, with Oroya by railway 138 m. long, and with Cerro 
de Pasco by railway 221 m. A short railway also runs from the 
port to the Bellavista storehouses. The port is provided with 
modern harbour improvements, consisting of sea-walls of concrete 
blocks, two fine docks with berthing spaces for 30 large vessels, 
and a large floating-dock (300 ft. long on the blocks and capable 
of receiving vessels up to 21 ft. draught and 5000 tons weight), 
which was built in Glasgow and was sent out to Callao in 1863, 
The docks are provided with gas and electric lights, 18 steam 
cranes for loading and discharging vessels, a triple line of railway 
and a supply of fresh water. Callao was formerly the head- 
quarters in South America of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd. (incorporated 1840), but Valparaiso now occupies 
that position. There are, owing perhaps to the proximity of 
Lima, few industrial establishments m tlie city ; among them are 
a large sugar refinery, some flour-mills, a brewery, a factory 
for making effervescent drinks, and a number of foundries and 
repair shops. Being a port of the first class, Callao is an im- 
portant distributing centre for the coasting trade, in which a 
large number of small vessels are engaged. The foreign steam- 
ship companies making it a regular port of call arc the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Co. (British), the Compania Sud-America 
(Chilean), the Kosmos and Roland lines (German), the Merchants 
line (New Vork), and a Japanese line from the ports of Japan 
and China. A subsidized Peruvian Ime is also contemplated to 
ply between the Pacific ports of South America with an eventoal 
extension of the service to Europe. The arrivals ^om and 
clearances for foreign ports in 1907 were as follows : — 

Steamers. Sailjnj|V essels. 

No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 

Arrivals . . .518 937,302 924 174.^63 

Clearances . . . 517 937,706 931 103 , 3^5 
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The exports from Cattao are guano, sugar, cotton, wool, hides, 
silver, copper, gold and forest prodiiefe, and the imports include 
timber and other building materials, cotton and other textiles, 
general merchandise for persona], househohl and industrial 
uses, railway materia], ('oal, kerosene, wheat, flour and other 
food stuffs. The maintenance of peace and order, and the mining 
developmt^nt of the interior, have added to the trade and pros- 
perity of the port 

I'he history of ("allao has been exceptionally eventful. Tt was 
founded in 15.S7. years after Pi^arro had founded lama. 
As the port of that capital anrl the only open port below Panama 
it grew rapidly in importance and wealth It was raised to the 
dignity of a city in 1671. The appearance of Sir Francis Drake 
in the bay m 1578 led to the fortification of the port, which 
proved strong enough to repel an «atlark by the Dutch in 1624. 
The city was completely dt'stroyed and partly suhmerge^d by the 
great carthr|uake of the 28th of October 1746, m which about 
6000 persons perished The new city was stroriglv lortified and 
figured prominently in the struggle tor independence, and also 
in the various revolutions which have convulsed the republic. 
Its political autonomy datc\s from 1836, when it was made a 
coast department. The Oallao fortifications were bombarded by 
a Spanish fleet under Admiral Mendez Nunez on the 2nd of May 
t866, when there were heavy losses both in lives and matenal. 
Again, in 1880, the city was l>ombarded by the duleans, though 
it was almost defeneeless, and fell into the possession of the 
invaders after the capture of Lima m the following year. Before 
the surrender all the Peruvian naval vessels m the harbour were 
sunk, to prevent their falling into the possession of the enemy. 

CALLCOTT, SIR AUGUSTUS WALL (1779-1844), English 
landscape painter, was born at Kensington in i77() and died 
there in 1844. Flis first study was music ; and ho sang lor 
several years in the choir of Westminster Abbey. Rut at the age 
of twenty he had determined to give up music, and had exhibited 
his first painting at the Royal Academy. He gradually rose to 
distinction, and was elected an associate m 1807 and an aca- 
demician in i8to. In 1 827 he received the honour of knighthood ; 
and, seven years later, was appointed surveyor of the royal 
pictures. Ilis two principal subject pictures — Raphael and 
the Fornarina,” and “Milton dictating to his Daughters,” are 
much inferior to his landscapes, which are placed in the highest 
class by their refined taste and quiet beauty. 

His wife, Maria, Lady Callcott (1786-1844), whom he married 
in 1827, was a daughter of Admiral Dundas and widow of 
Captain Thomas Graham, R.N, (d. 1822). With her first husband 
she travelled in India, South Africa and South America, where 
she acted for some time as teacher of Donna Mana, who became 
queen of Portugal in 1826 ; and in the company of her second 
husband she spent much time in the south of Europe, She 
published accounts of her visits to India (1812), and to the 
environs of Rome (1820) ; Memoirs of Poussin (1820) ; a 
fiisiory of France ; a Htsiory of Spain (1838) ; Essays toward a 
History of Painting I Lttile Arthur s History of England 

(1836); and the Scripture (1842). 

CALLCOTT, JOHN WALL (1766^-1821), English musician, 
brother of Sir Augustus Callcott, was born at Kensington on the 
20th of November 1766. At the age of seven he was sent to a 
neighbouring day-school, where he continued for five years, 
studying chiefly Latin and Greek. During this time he frequently 
went to Kensington church, in the repairs Of which his father was 
employed, and the impression he received on hearing the ot^gan 
of that church seems to have roused his love for music. The 
organist at that time' was Henry Whitney, from whom Callcott 
received his first musical instruction. He did not, howev'er, 
choose music as a profession, as he wished to become a surgeon. 
But On witnessing a surgical operation he found his nervOus 
system m seriously affected by the sight, that he determined to 
devote himself to«wiusic. His intimacy with Dr Arnold and 
other leading musicians of the day procured him access to artistic 
circles ; he was deputy ot^nist at St George the Martyr, Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, from 1783 to 1 78^5, in which year his success- 
ful competition for three out of the four prize medals offered by 


the “ Catch Club ” soon spread his reputation as composer of 
glees, catches, canons and other pieces of concerted vocal music. 
The compositions with which he won these medals were~the 
catch “ O beauteous fair,” the canon “ Blessed is he,” and the 
glee “ Dull repining sons of care.” In these and other similar 
compositions he displays considerable skill and talent, and some 
of his glees retain their populanty at the present day. In 1787 
('allcott helped Dr Arnokl and others to form the “ Glee Club.” 
In 1789 he became one of the two organists at St l\aul's. Covent 
Garden, and from 1793 to 1802 he was organist to the Asylum for 
Female Orphans. As an instrumental composer Callcott never 
succeeded, not even alter he had taken lessons from Haydn. But 
of far greater imfiorlance than his compositions are his theoirtical 
writings. His Musical (h'ammar, published in t 8 o 6 (3rd cd., 
1817), was long considered the standard English work of musical 
instruction, and in spite of its being antiquated when compared 
with modern standards, it remains a scholarly and lurid treatment 
of the rudiments of the art. Callcott was a much-esteemed 
teacher of music for many ^Tars. In 1800 he took Ins degree ot 
Miis.D. at Oxford, where fifteen years earlier he had received his 
degree of bachelor of music, and in 180 s he succeeded Dr Ootch 
as musical lecturer at the Royal Institution. Towards the end of 
his life his artistic career was twice interrupted by the failure of 
his mental powers. He died at Bristol after much suffering on 
the T5th of May 1821. A posthumous collection of his most 
favourite vocal pieces was published in 1824 with a memoir of 
lus life by his son-in-law, William Horsley, himself a composer 
of note. 

Callcott's son, William Hutchins ("allcojt (1807-1882), in- 
herited to a large extent the music al gifts of his father. ITis song, 
“ Tlie last man,” and his anthem, “ Give peace m our time, C) 
Lord,” were his best-known compositions. 

CALLIAS, tyrant of Ghalcis in Kiiboeu. With the assistance 
of Philip 11 . of Maccdon, which he hoped to obtain, he contem- 
plated the subjugation of the whole island. But finding that 
Philip was unwilling to help him, Callias had recourse to the 
Athenians, although he had previously (350 b.c.) been engaged 
in hostilities with them. With the support of J^emosthenes, he 
was enabled to conclude an alliance with Athens, and the tribute 
formerly paid by Eretria and Onnis to Athens was handed over 
to him. But his plan of uniting the whole of Euboea under his 
rule, with ( halris as capital, was frustrated by Philip, who set up 
tyrants chosen by himself at Eretria and Orous. Subsequently, 
when Philip’s attention was engaged upon Thrace, the Athenians 
in conjunction with Callias drove out these tyrants, and Callias 
thus became master of the island ( Demosthenes, Pace, p. 58 ; 
Epistola Philippi, p. 159 ; Diod. Sic. xvi. 74). At the end of his 
life he appears to have lived at Athens, and Demosthenes pro- 
posed to confer the citizenship upon him (Aeschines, Contra 
Ctesiphonlem, 85, 87). 

CALUAS and HIPPONICUS, two names borne alternately by 
the heads of a wealthy and distinguished Athenian family. 
During the 5th and 4th centuries b.c. the office of daduChus or 
torch-bearer at the Eleusmian my.stenes was the hereditary 
privilege of the family till its extinction. The following members 
deserv^e mention. 

1. Calliak, the second of the name, fought at the battle of 
Marathon (490) in priestly attire. Some time after the death of 
Cimon, probably about 445 b.c., he was sent to Susa tp conclude 
with Artaxerxes, king of Persia, a treaty of peace afterwards 
misnamed the “ peace of Cimon.” Cimon had nothing to do 
with It, and he was totally opposed to the idea of peace with 
Persia (see Cimon). At all events Callias’s mission docs not 
seem to have been successful ; he was indicted for liigh treason 
on his return to Athens and sentenced to a fine of fifty talents. 

See Herodotus vii. 1 51 ; Diod. Sic. xii. 4 ; Demosthenes, /><? 
Falsa L&gatione, p. 428 , Grote recognizes the Ixeaty as a historical 
fact, History of Greece, ch. xlv., while Curtius, bk. 111. Ch. ii., denies the 
conclusion of any formal treaty : see also Ed. Meyer, Forschungen, 
u. ; J. IB. ISinry in Hermathena, xxiv. (1898). 

2. HiPKiNicus, son of the above. Together with Eurymedon 
he commanded the Athenian forces in the incursion into Boeotian 
territory (426 B.c.) and was slain at the battle of DeKum (424). 
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Ilis wife, whom he divorced, subsequently became the wife of 
Pericles ; one of his daughters, Hipparete, married Alcibiades ; 
another, the wife of Theodorus, was the mother of the orator 
Isocrates. 

See Thucydides m. 91 : Diod, Sic. xii. 05; Andocides. Contra 
Alctbtadem, 13. 

3. Callias, son of the above, tlie black sheep of the family, was 
notorious for his profligacy and extravagance, and was ridiculed 
by the comic poets as an example of a degenerate Athenian 
(Aristophanes, Frogs, 429, Birds, 283, and schol. Andocides, De 
Mystents, 110-131). The scene of Xenophon’s Symposium and 
Plato’s Protagoras was laid at his house. He was reduced to a 
state of absolute poverty and, according to Aelian {Var. Hist. iv. 
23), committed suicide, but there is no confirmation of this. In 
spite of his dissipated life he played a certain part in public 
affairs. In 392 he was in command of the Athenian hoplites at 
Corinth, when the Spartans were defeated by Iphicrates. In 371 
he was at the head of the embassy sent to make terms with Sparta. 
The peace which was the result was called after him the “ peace 
of ( allias.” 

Sec Xenophon, IJellemca, iv 5, vi. ^ ; and Dkijan League. 

CALLIMACHUS, an Athenian sculptor of the second half of the 
5th century n.c. Ancient critics associate him with Calamis, 
whose relative he may have been. He is given credit for two 
inventions, the Corinthian column and the running borer for 
drilling marble. The most certain facts in regard to him are that 
he sculptured some dancing Laconian maidens, and made a 
golden lamp for the Erechtheum (about 408 B.(\) ; and that he 
used to spoil his works by over-refinement and excessive labour. 

CALLIMACHUS, Greek poet and grammarian, a native of 
Cyrene and a descendant of the illustrious house of the Battiadae, 
flourished about 250 b.c. He opened a school in the suburbs of 
Alexandria, and some of the most distinguished grammarians 
and poets were his pupils. He was subsequently appointed 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus chief librarian of the Alexandrian 
hlirary, which office he held till his death (about 240). His 
Ptnakes (tablets), in 120 books, a critical and chronologically 
arranged catalogue of the library, laid the foundation of a history 
of Greek literature. According to Suidas, he wrote about 800 
works, in verse and prose ; of these only six hymns, sixty-four 
epigrams and some fragments are extant ; a considerable 
fragment of the Hecale, an idyllic epic, has also been discovered 
in the Rainer papyri (see Kenyon in Classical Revtnv, November 
1893). His Coma Berenices is only known from the celebrated 
imitation of Catullus. His Attia (causes) was a collection of 
elegiac poems in four books, dealing with the foundation of 
cities, religious ceremonies and other customs. According to 
Quintilian {Instit x. i. 58) he was the chief of the elegiac poets ; 
his elegies were highly esteemed by the Romans, and imitated by 
Ovid, Catullus and especially Propertius. The extant hymns 
are extremely learned, and written in a laboured and artificial 
style. The epigrams, some of the best specimens of their kind, 
have been incorporated in the Greek Anthology. Art and learn- 
ing are his chief characteristics, unrelieved by any real poetic 
genius ; in the words of Ovid {Amores, i. is) — 

‘^QuamvLS mgenio non valet, arte valet.'* 

EoirioNs.-- Hymns, epigrams and fragments (the last collected 
by Bentley) by J. A. Ernesti (1761), and O. Schneider (1870-1873) 
(with elaborate indices and excursuses) ; hymns and epigrams, by 
A Meineke (1861), and U. Wilamowitz-Mollendorfl (1897). Sec Neue 
Bruchsiucke am der Hekale des Kallimachus, by T. Gomperz {1893) ; 
also G. Knaack, Calhmachea (1896); A. Beltrami, G/’ Inni di Colli* 
macho e il Nomo di Terpandro (1896) ; K. Kuiper, Studia Callimackea 
(1896) , A. Hamette, Les ^{grammes de Callimaqidt : Hude critique 
et litt&raire (Paris, 1907) There arc English translations (verse) by 
W. Dodd (1755) and H. W Tytler (1793) ; (prose) by J Banks (1856). 
See also Sandys, Hist, of Class, Schol. i. (ed. 1906), p. 122. 

CALLINUS of Ephesus, the oldest of the Greek elegiac poets 
and the creator of the political and warlike elegy. He is supposed 
to have flourished between the invasion of Asia Minor by the 
Cimmerii and their expulsion by Alyattes (630-560 b.c.). During 
his lifetime his own countrymen were also engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle with the Magnesians. These two events pive the 
key to his poetry, in which he endeavours to rouse the indolent 


lonians to a sense of patriotism. Only scanty fragments of his 
poems remain ; the longest of these (preserved in Stobaeus, 
Flonlegtuin^ li. 19) has even been ascribed to Tyrtacus. 

Edition of the fragments bv N. Bach (1811), and in Bergk, Poeiae 
Lynct Craeci (1882). On the date of Calhmis, see the hEtories of 
Greek literature by Mure and Mulh'r; G. 11 Bode, GesekUhte der 
hellenischen Duhlkunst, n. pt 1 (18^8); and G. Geigei, D§ Calhni 
Aetate (1877), who jilaces him Ocirher, about 642 

CALLIOPE, the muse of epic poetry, so named from the sw^eet- 
ness of her voice (Gr. kuAXov, beauty ; o\p, voice). In Hesit^d she 
was the last of the nine sisters, but yet enjoyed a supremacy over 
the others. (See also Muses, Thk.) 

CALLIRRHOE, in Greek legend, second daughter of the river- 
god Achelou.s and wife of Alcmueon {q.v.). At her earnest 
leijuest her husband induced Phegeus, king of Psophis in Arcadia, 
and the father of his first w ife Arsino^ (or Alphesiboea), to hand 
over to him the necklace and peplus (rolx‘) of Harmonia (q.v,), 
that he might dedicate them at Delphi to complete the cure of 
his madness. When Phegeus discovered that they were really 
meant for Callirrhoc, he gave ordens for Alcmaeon to he waylaid 
and killed (Apollodoriis in. 7, 2. 5-7 , Thuc>'dides ii. 102). 
Callirrhoe now implored the gods that her twa> young sons might 
grow to manhood at onie and avenge their father’s death. 
This was granted, and her sons Amphoterus and Acarnan slew 
Phegeus with his two sons, and returning with the necklace and 
peplus dedicated them at Delphi (Ovid, Metam. ix. 413). 

CALLISTHENES {(. 360-328 b r.),of Olynthus, Greek historian, 
a relative and pupil of Aristotle, through whose recommendation 
he was apipointed to attend Alexander the Great in his Asiatic 
expedition. He censured Alexander’s adoption of oriental 
customs, inveighing especially against the servile ceremony of 
adoration. Having thereby greatly offended the king, he w^as 
accused of being privy to a treasonable conspiracy and throw'ii 
into prison, where he died from torture or disease. His melan- 
choly end was commemorated m a special treatise (KaA.XurWvi;« 
1) irepl Triyffovi) by his friend Theophrastus, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made during a visit to Athens. Gillisthenes wrote 
an account of Alexander’s expedition, a history of Greece from 
the peace of Antalcidas (387) to the Phocian war (357), a 
history of the Phocian war and other works, all of which have 
perished. The romantic life of Alexander, the basis of all the 
Alexander legends of the middle ages, originated during the 
time of the Ptolemies, but in its present form belongs to the 
3rd century a.d. Its author is usually known as pscudo-Callis- 
thenes, although in the Latin translation by Julius Valerius 
Alexander Polemius (beginning of the 4th century) it is ascribed 
to a certain Aesopus ; Aristotle, Antisthenes, Oncsicritus and 
Arrian have also been credited with the authorship. There are 
also Syrian, Armenian and Slavonic versions, in addition to 
four Greek versions (two in prose and two in verse) in the middle 
ages (see Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantmischen Litteraiur, 
1897, p. 849). Valerius’s translation was completely superseded 
by that of Leo, arch-priest of Naples in the loth century, the so- 
called Hisiorta de Preltts, 

See Scriptores rcrum Alexandn Magm (by C. W. Muller, in the 
Didot edition of Arnan, 1846), containing the genuine fragments 
and the text of the pscudo-Callis»thenett. with notes and introduc- 
tion , A. Westermann, De Calhsthene Olynthio et Pseudo-CalUsthene 
Commentatu) (18^38 1842) ; J. Zachor, Pseudo -Calhsthenes (1867) ; 
W. Christ, Geschichte der grtechtschen Litteratur (1898), pp. 363, 819 ; 
article by Edward Meyer m Ersch and Gruber's Aligemetne Ency- 
klopddxe ,* A. Ausfcld, Zur Knuk des grtechtschen Alexanderromans 
(Bruchsal, 1894); Plutarch, Alexander, 52-55 ; Adrian, Anal), iv. 10- 
14; Diog. Laertius v. i; Quintus Curtins vih. 5-8; Suidas s.v. 
See also Alexander the Great (ad fin.). For the Ijatin trans- 
lations see Teuffel-Schwat>e, 0/ Roman Literature (Eng. trans.), 
S 399 1 ^^'d M. Schanz, Geschichte der rdmischen Litteratur, iv, i,, p. 43. 

CALLISTO, in Greek mythology, an Arcadian nymph, daughter 
of Lycaon and companion of Artemis. She was transformed into 
a bear as a penalty for having borne to Zeus a son, Areas, the 
ancestor of the Arcadians. Hera, Zeus and Artemis are all 
mentioned as the authors of the transformation. Areas, whcfi 
hunting, encountered the bear Callisto, and would have shot her, 
had not Zeus with swift wind carried up both to the skies, where 
he placed them as a constellation. In another version, she was 
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slain l>y Artemis. Callisto was originally only an epithet of the 
Arcadian Artemis herself. 

See Apollodoraa iii, 8, Ovid, Metam. ii. 381 -330; Franas, De 
Caihstus fabulu (1890), which deals exhaustively witii the various 
forms of the legend. 

CALLISTRATUS, Alexamlrian grammarian, flourished at the 
beginning of the 2nd century b.c. He was one of the pupils ot 
Aristophanes of Byzantium^ who were distinctively allied 
Aristophanei. Callistratus chiefly devoted himself to the 
elucidation of the Greek poets ; a few fragments of his com- 
mentaries have been preserved in the various collections ol 
scholia and m Athenaeus. He was also the author of a miscel- 
laneous work called '^vfi/Ju.KTd^ used by the later lexicogra^ihers, 
and of a treatise on courtesans (Athenaeu.s iii. 125 B, xiii. 591 D). 
He is not to be confused with Callistratus^ the pupil and successor 
of Isocrates and author of a history of Heraclea in Pontus. 

See R Schmidt, De Cnllistrato Aristopha’neo, appended to 
A. Nawck’s Aristoph^ms Bvzavdti Fra^menta (1848) ; also C. W. 
Muller, Ffagmenta Htsioncorum Gtaecorum , iv. p. 353 note. 

CALLISTRATUS, an Athenian poet, only known as the author 
of a hymn in honour of Harmodius {q.v ) and Aristogeiton. This 
ode, which is to be found in Athenaeus (p. 695), has been beauti- 
fully translated by Thomas Moore. 

CALLISTRATUS, Greek sophist and rhetorician, probably 
flourished in the 3rd century. He wrote descriptions 

of fourteen works of art in stone or brass by distinguished 
artists. This little work, which is WTitten in a dry and affected 
style, without any real artistic feeling, is usually edited with the 
KUovi'i of Philostratus- 

Editton by SchenkJ-Rcisch (Tcubuor senes. 1902) : see also C. G 
Ilcyiic, OpmexUa Acatiemua, v pp 190-221 . with commentary uu the 
Descfiptwnes , F. Jcicobs*, Animadvoswuv^ crituae in CaUist}att 
statna^ 

CALLISTRATUS of Aphidnae, Athenian orator and general in 
the 4th century b.c. For many years, as prostates, he supported 
Spartan interests at Athens. On account of the refusal of the 
Thebans to surrender Oropus, which on his advice they had been 
allowed to occupy temporarily, Callistratus, despite his mag- 
nificent defence (which so impressed Demosthenes that he 
resolved to study oratory), was condemned to death, 361 b c. 
He fled to Methone in Macedonia, and on his return to Athens 
355 he was executed. 

Sec Xenophon, H^Uemoa, iii. vi. 2 ; Lycurgus, In Leocr 9^, 
CALLOT, JACQUES ( 1592- 1635), French engraver, was born | 
at Nancy in Lorraine, where his father, Jean (allot, was a herald- 
at-arms. He esarly discovered a very strong predilection for art, 
and at the age of twelve quitted home without his father’s 
consent, and set out for Rome where he intended to prosecute 
his studies. Being utterly destitute of funds he ioined a troop of 
Bohemians, and arrived m their company at Florence. !n this 
city he had the good fortune to attract the notice of a gentleman 
of the court, wht> supplied him with the means of study ; but he 
removed m a short time to Rome, where, however, he was 
recogmxed by some relatives, who immediately compelled him 
to return home. Two years after this, and when only fourteen 
years old, he again left France contrary to the wishes of his 
friends, and reached Turin before be was overtaken by his elder 
brother, who had been despatched in quest of him. As his 
enthusiasm for art remained undiminished after these disappoint- 
rnents, he was at last allowed to accompany the duke of Lorraine’s 
3nvoy to the papal court. His first care was to study the art of 
lesign, of which in a short time he became a per^t master. 
Philip Thomasm instructed him in the use of the graver, which, 
lowever, he ultimately abandoned, substituting the point as 
tietter adapted for his purposes. From Rome he went to Floreoce, 
ivhere he remained till the death of Cosimo II., the Maecenas of 
Lhese times. On returning to his native country he was warmly 
weived by the then duke of Lorraine, who admired and encour- 
nged him. As his fame was now spread abroad in various 
countries of Euroj^e, many distinguished persons gave him 
XMnmisfiions to execute. By the Infajita Isabella, sovereign of 
be Low CountrieB, he was eommissioiled to engrave a design of 
Jie siege of Breda ; and at the request of Louis XHL he designed 
be siege of Rodi^ and the attack on the Isle of Re. When, 


however, in 1631 he was desired by that monarch to execute an 
: engraving of the siege of Nancy, which he had just taken, Cailot 
' refu.sed, saying, “ 1 would rather cut off my thumb than do 
j anything against the honour of my prince and of my country ” ; 

' to which Louis replied that the duke of Lorraine was happy in 
possessing such subjects as Cailot. Shortly after this he returned 
to his native place, from which t!ie king failed to allure him with 
the offer of a handsome pension. He engraved in all about 1600 
pieces, the best of which are those executed in aquafortis. No 
one ever possessed in a higher degree the talent for grouping a 
large numlier of figures in a small space, and of representing with 
two or three bold strokes the expression, action and peculiar 
features of each individual. Freedom, variety and natveii 
characterize all his pieces. His Fairs, his Miseries of War, his 
Sieges, hi‘^ Temptation of St Anthony and his Conversion of St 
Paul are the fiest-known of his plates. 

vSoe also Edouard Meaume, Fechetrhes sur la vie de Jacques Cailot 
(18O0). 

CALLOVIAN (from Callovtum, the Latinized form of Kellaways, 
a village not far fiom Chippenham in Wiltshire), in geology, the 
name introduced by d’Orbigny for the strata which constitute 
the base of the Oxfordian or lowermost stage of the Middle 
Oolites. The term used by d’Orbigny in 1844 was “ Kellovien,” 
subsequently altered to CaJlovien ” in 1849 ; Wrlliam Smith 
wrote “ Kellaways ” or “ Kelioways Stone ” towards the close 
of the 1 8th century. In England it is now usual to speak of the 
Kellaways Beds; these comprise (i) the Kellaways Rock, 
j alternating clays and sands with frequent but irregular (xm- 
cretionary calcareous sandstones, with abundant fossils ; and 
(2) a lower division, the Kellaways Clay, which often amtiiins 
much selenite but is poor in fo.ssils. The hthologwal characters 
are impersistent, and the sandy phase encroaches sometimes 
more, sometimes less, upon the true Oxford Clay. The rocks 
may be traced from Wiltshire into Bedfordshire, I.incolnshire 
and Yorkshire, where they are well expo.sed in the cliffs at 
Scarborough and Gristhorpe, at Ilackness (90 ft.), Newtondale 
(80 ft.) and Kepwick (100 ft.). In Yorkshire, however, the 
Cailovian rocks he upon a somewhat higher palaeontological 
horizon than m Wiltshire. In England, Keppierties caUmmnsts 
IS taken as the zone fossil ; othex common forms are Cosmoceras 
modwlare, C\ gowerianum, Belemmtes oweni, Ancyioceras catLO’- 
meme. Nautilus callcnnensis , Avieula ooalis, Gryphaea btiobaia, &c. 

On the European continent the “ Callovien ” stage is used in a 
sense that is not exactly synonymous with the English Cailovian ; 
it is employed to embrace beds that lie both higher and lower m 
the time-scale. Thus, the continental C^allovaen includes the 
following zones : — 

Upper Calk) vien/ Zone of Feltoceras aihleia, Cosmoceras Ihmoani, 
(Divesicn) \ Quenstedtooems Lumbam anti Q. munae, 

/Zone ot Reineckia anceps, Stephanoceras Ciico- 

-g ,, ,, I natnm and Cosmneeras jason and a low('r 

Gower Gallo vicn< ^ gowenanum and Macrotephalitcs 

t macrouphaius. 

Rocks of Cailovian age (according to die continental classifica- 
tion) are widely spread m Europe, which, with tlie exception of 
numerous insular masses, was covered by the Cailovian Sea. The 
largest of these land areas lay over Scandinavia and Finland, 
and extended eastward as far as the 40th meridian. In arctic 
regions these rocks have been discovered in Spitzbeigcn, Franz 
Josef land, the east coast of Greenland, and Siberia. They 
occur in the Hebrides and Skye and in England as indicated 
above. In France they are well exposed on the coast of Calvados 
between Trouville and Dives, where the marls and clays are 
200 ft. thick. In the Ardennes clays bearing pyrites and oolitic 
limonite are about 30 ft. thick. Around Poitiers the Cailovian 
is 100 ft. thick, but the formation thins in the direction of the 
Jura. 

Clay^ and shales witli ferruginous oolites represent the Cailovian 
of Germany ; while in Russia the deposits of this aige are mainly 
argillaceous. In North America Callovia® fossils are found in 
CaKforoia ; in South America in Bolivia. In Africa they have 
been found in Algeria and Morocco, in Somaliland and Zanzibar, 
and on the west coast of Madagascar. In India they are 
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represented by the shales and limestones of the Chari series of 
Cutch. Callovian rocks are also recorded from New Guinea 
and the Moluccas. 

Sec Jurassic ; also A. dc I^ppan'int, Traik^ de vol. ii. 

(5th ed., i90f>), and H. B Woodward, “ The Jurassic Rocks ol 
Bntaan,'’ Mem. (tcoL Sutvey, vol. v. (J. A. H.) 

CALM, an adjective meaning peaceful, quiet; particularly 
used of the weather, free from wind or storm, or ol the sea, 
opposed to rough. The word appears in French calme, through 
which it came into English, in Spanish, Portuguese and Italian 
calma. Most authorities follow Dier {Ktyni. WoHerbuch der 
romamschen Sprachen) in tracing the origin to the Low Latin 
cauma^m. adaptation of Greek Kau/xa, burning hcat,Ka/ta',to burn. 
The Portuguese calma has this meaning as well as that of (|uiet. 
The connexion would he heal of the day, rest during that period, 
so quiet, rest, peacefulness. The insertion of the /, which in 
English pronunciation disappears, is probably due to the Latin 
color, heat, with winch the word was asscK'iated. 

CALMET, ANTOINE AUGUSTIN (1072-1757), French Bene- 
dictine, was born at Mesiiil-la-Horgne on the 26th of February 
1672. At the age of seventeen he joined the P^enodictinc order, 
and in 1698 was appointed to teach theology and philosophy at 
the abbey of Moyen-Moutier. He was successively prior at Lay, 
abbot at Nancy and of Senones in Jiorraine. He died in Paris 
on the 25th ol October 1757. The erudition of Calmet’s exegeti- 
cal writings won him a reputation that was not confined to the 
Roman Catholic Church, but they have tailed to stand the test 
of modern scholarship. The most noteworthy are :--Vommenkiire 
dela Ihhie (Pans, 23 vols,, 1707-1716), and Dulionnaite hiUonque, 
geographtque, critique^ chronologique et litthcd de la Bible (Pans, 
2 vols., 1720). These and numerous other works and editions of 
the Bible are known only to students, but as a pioneer in a branch 
of Biblical study wliich received a wide development in the 
iqth century, C'almet is worthy of remembiance. As a histori- 
cal writer he is best known by his Ihstoire ecoUsmsUque ei 
cnnle de la Lorraine (Nancy, 1728), founded on original research, 
and various useful works on Lorraine, of which a full list is given 
in Vigouroux’s Dutionnuire de la Bible, 

Sec* A. Dijcjot, Notice biographtque et liHeratre sttr Dom Augusttri 
Calmct (Naucy, 18O0) 

CALNE, a market town and municijxil borough m tlie Chippen- 
ham parliamentary division of Wiltshire, England, m. west 
of London by the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 5457 
Area, 356 acres. It lies in the valley of the Caine, and is sur- 
rounded by the high table-land of Salisbury Plam and the 
Marlborough Downs. The church of St Mark has a nave witli 
douUe aisles, and massive late Norman pillars and arches. The 
tower, winch fell m 1628, was perhaps rebuilt by Inigo Jones. 
Other noteworthy buildings arc a grammar school, founded by 
John Bentley in r66o, and the town-hall. Bacun-cunng is the 
staple industry, and there are flour, flax and paper nulls. The 
manufacture of broadclotli, once of great importanc>e, is almost 
extinct. Caine is governed by a mayor, four aldermen and 
twelve councillors. 

In the loth century Caine i^Cannu, Koine) was the site of a 
palace of tlie West-Saxon kings. Caine was the scene of the 
synod of 978 when, during the discussion of the question of 
celibacy, the floor suddenly gave way beneath the e<wimcillors, 
leaving Archbishop Uunston alone standing upon a beam. 
Here also a witermgemot was summoned in 997. in the Domes- 
day Survey Caine appears as a royal borough ; it cxwnprised 
forty-seven burgesses and was not assessed in hides. In 1565 
the borough possessed a gild merchant, at the head of which 
were two ^d stewards. Caine claimed to have received a charter 
from Stephen and a confirmation of the same from Henry IIL, 
but no record of these is extant, and the charter actually issued 
to the borough by James II. in 1687 apparently never came into 
force. The borough returned two members to parhament more 
or less iuTCgularly from the first parliament of Edward I. until the 
Reform Bill erf 1832. From this date the borough returned one 
member only until, by the Redistribution of Seats Act of 1865, the 
privilege was annulled. In 1303 Lodovicus de Bello Monte, 


prebendary of Salisbury, obtained a gmnt of a Saturday market 
at the manor of Caine, and a three da)^’ fair at the feast of 
St Mary Magdalene ; the latter was only abandoned in the 19th 
century. Caine was formerly one of the chief centres of doth 
manufacture in the west of England, but the industry is extinct. 

CALOMEL, a drug consis'tmg of mercurous chlon<le, mercury 
subchloridc, HgoC’L, wluch occurs in nature as tlie minenal 
horn-quicksiiver, found as translucent crystals belonging to the 
tetragonal system, witli an adamantine lustre, and a dirty white 
grey or brownish colour. The chief localities are Idria, Oher- 
moschel, Horowitz m Bavaria, and Almaden in Spain It was 
used in medicine as early as the i6th century under the names 
Draco mtitgaiuSy Mama metallofum, Aipnilaalba^ Merciirm^i duici^ ; 
later it became known as calomel, a name probably derived 
from tlie Greek /caAo?, beautiful, and /xcAas, black, in allusion 
to its blackening by ammonia, or from /caA/x; and /icAi, honey, 
from its sweet taste. It may be obtained by heating merc ury in 
chlorine, or by reducing mercuric chloride (corrosi\'e suMmiate) 
with mercury or sulphurous ac'Kl. It is manufacibured by heating 
a mixture of merc'urous sulphate imd common salt in iron 
retorts, and condensing the sublimed calomel m brick chambers. 
In the wet way it is obtained by precipitating a mercurous salt 
with hydrochloric acid. Calomel is a white powder which 
sublimes at a low red heat ; it is insoluble in water, alcohol and 
ether. Boiling with stannous chloride solution reduces it to 
the metal ; digestion with potassium iodide gives mercurous 
iodide. Nitnc acid oxidazes it to mercuric nitrate, while 
potash or soda decomposes it into mercury and oxygen. Long- 
continued boiling with watex gives mercury and mercuric 
chloride ; dilute hydrochloric' acid or solutions of alkaline 
chlorides convert it into mercunic chloride on long hoihng. 

The molecular weight of mercurous chloride has given occasion 
for much discussion. E. Mitschexhch deteiTninod the vapour 
density to be8-3(aar i), corresponding to HgQ. I'he supporters 
of the formula Hg.jCl, pointed out that dissociation into mexcury 
and mercuric chloode would give this value, since mercury is a 
monatomic element. After contradictory evidetnoe as to whether 
dissocuation did or did not occur, it was finally shown by Victor 
Meyer and W. Hams (1894) ^ rod moistened with potash 

and inserted in the vapour was coloured yellow, and so con*^ 
clusively proved dissociation. A. Werner determined the mole- 
cular weights of mercurous, cuprous and silver bromides, iodides 
and chlorides in pyridine s>olution, and obtained results point- 
ing to the formula Hg('l, etc. However, the double formula, 
HggO.,, has been completelv established by H. B. Baker ( Journ. 
Chem, Soc,, 1900, 77, p. 646) by vapour density determinations 
of the absolutely dry substance. 

Calomel possesses certain special properties and uses in 
medicine which arc dealt with here as a supplement txi the 
general discussion of the phtuTnacology and therapeutics of 
mercury (^.7;.). Calomel exen.s remote actions in the form of 
mercuric chlonde. The specific value of mercurous chloride is 
that It exerts the valuable properties of mercuric chloride in the 
safest and least irritant manner, as the active salt is continuously 
and freshly generated in small quantities. Its pharmacopeial 
preparations are the ‘‘ Black wash,’* in which calomel and lime 
react to form mercurous oxide, a pill still known as Pluinmer^s 
pill,” and an ointment. Externally the salt has ®ot any par- 
ticular advantage over other mjerourial ooroporunds, despite the 
existence of the official ointment. IntemaDy the salt is given in 
doses- -'for on adult of from one-half to five grains. It is on 
admirable aperient, acting especially on tlie upper part of the 
intestmal canal, and causing a slight increase of intestinal 
secretion. The stimulant action oocurring high up in the canal 
(duodenum and jejunum), it is well to follow a dose of calomel 
with a saline purgative a few hours afterwards, Tlie s[>ecial 
value of the drug as on aperiant depends on its antiseptic power 
and itis stimulation of the liver. Tlie stools are dark green, 
containing calomel, mercuric sulphide, and bdk which, owing to 
the antiseptic action, lias not been decomposed llic salt is often 
used in the treatment of syphilis, but is probably less useful than 
certain other mercurial compounds- It is also employed for 
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fumigation ; the patient sits naked with a blanket over him, on a 
cane-bottomed chair, under which twenty grains of calomel are 
volatilized by a spirit-lamp ; in about twenty minutes the 
calomel is effectually absorbed by the skin. 

CALONNE, CHARLES ALEXANDRE DE (1734-1802), French 
statesman, was born at Douai of a good family. He entered the 
profession of the law, and became in succession advocate to the 
general council of Artois, procureur to the parlement of Douai, 
master of requests, then intendant of Metz (1768) and of Lille 
(1774). He seems to have been a man of great business capacity, 
^ay and careless in temperament, and thoroughly unscrupulous 
in political action. In the terrible crisis of affairs preceding the 
French Revolution, when minister after minister tried in vain 
to replenish the exhausted royal treasury and was dismissed for 
want of success, Calonne was summoned to take the general 
control of affairs. He assumed office on the 3rd of November 
1783. He owed the position to Vergennes, who for three years 
and a half continued to support him ; but the king was not well 
disposed towards him, and, according to the testimony of the 
Austrian ambassador, his reputation with the public was ex- 
tremely poor. In taking office he found “ 600 millions to pay 
and neither money nor credit.” At first he attempted to 
develop the latter, and to carry on the government by means of 
loans in such a way as to maintain public confidence in its 
solvency. In October 1785 he recoined the gold coinage, and he 
developed the caisse d'escompte. But these measures failing, he 
proposed to the king the suppression of internal customs, duties 
and the taxation of the property of nobles and clergy. Turgot 
and Necker had attempted these reforms, and Calonne attributed 
their failure to the malevolent criticism of the parlements. 
Therefore he had an assembly of “ notables called together in 
January 1787. Before it he exposed the deficit in the treasury, 
and proposed the establishment of a subvention terriior tatty 
which should be levied on all property without distinction. This 
suppression of privileges was badly received by the privileged 
notables. Calonne, angered, printed his reports and so alienated 
the court. Louis XVI. dismissed him on the 8th of April 1787 
and exiled him to Lorraine. The joy was general in Paris, where 
Calonne, accused of wishing to augment the imposts, was known 
as “ Monsieur Deficit.” In reality his audacious plan of reforms, 
which Necker took up later, might have saved the monarchy had 
it been firmly seconded by the king. Calonne soon afterwards 
passed over to England, and during his residence there kept up a 
polemical correspondence with Necker on the finances. In 1789, 
when the states-general were about to assemble, he crossed over 
to Flanders in the hope of being allowed to offer himself for 
election, but he was sternly forbidden to enter France. In 
revenge he joined the emigre party at Coblenz, wrote in their 
favour, and expended nearly all the fortune brought him by his 
wife, a wealthy widow. In 1802, having again taken up his abode 
in London, he received permission from Napoleon to return to 
France. He died on the 30th of October 1802, about a month 
after his arrival in his native country. 

See Ch. Gomel, Les Causes financtires de la Rivolution (Pans, 1893) ; 
R. Stourm, Les Finances de Vancien regime et de la Revolution (2 vols., 
Paris, 1885) ; Susanc, La Tactique finanetdre de Calonne, with biblio- 
graphy (Paris, 1902). 

CALORESCENCE (from the Lat. color, heat), a term invented 
by John Tyndall to describe an optical phenomenon, the essential 
feature of which is the conversion of rays belonging to the dark 
infra-red portion of the spectrum into the more refrangible visible 
rays, i,e. heat rays into rays of light. Such a transformation 
had not previously been observed, although the converse pheno- 
menon, i,e. the conversion of short waves of light into longer or 
less refrangible waves, had been shown by Sir G. G. Stokes to 
occur in fluorescent bodies. Tyndall’s experiments, however, 
were carried out on quite different lines, and have nothing to do 
with fluorescence X^*^*)* method was to sift out the long 
dark waves which are associated with the short visible waves 
constituting the light of the sun or of the electric arc and to 
concentrate the former to a focus. If the eye was^aced at the 
focus, no sensation of light was observed, aJthougfif small pieces 


of charcoal or blackened platinum foil were immediately raised 
to incandescence, thus giving rise to visible rays. 

The experiment is more easily carried out with the electric 
light than with sunlight, as the former contains a smaller pro- 
portion of visible rays. According to Tyndall, 90 % of the 
radiation from the electric arc is non-luminous. The arc being 
struck in the usual way between two carbons, a concave mirror, 
placed close behind it, caused a large part of the radiation to be 
directed through an aperture in the camera and concentrated to 
a focus outside. In front of the aperture were placed a plate of 
transparent rock-salt, and a flat cell of thin glass containing a 
solution of iodine in carbon bisulphide. Both rock-salt and 
carbon bisulphide are extremely transparent to the luminous 
and also to the infra-red rays. The iodine in the solution, 
however, has the property of absorbing the luminous rays, while 
transmitting the infra-red rays copiously, so that in sufficient 
thicknesses the solution appears nearly black. Owing to the 
inflammable nature of carbon bisulphide, the plate of rock-salt 
was found to be hardly a sufficient protection, and Tyndall 
surrounded the iodine cell with an annular vessel through which 
cold water was made to flow. Any small body which was a good 
absorber of dark rays was rapidly heated to redness when placed 
at the focus. Platinized platinum (platinum foil upon which a 
thin film of platinum had been deposited electrolytically) and 
charcoal were rendered incandescent, black paper and mah'hes 
immediately inflamed, ordinary brown paper pierced and 
burned, while thin white blotting-paper, owing to its transparency 
to the invisible rays, was scarcely tinged. A simpler arrange- 
ment, also employed by Tyndall, is to cause the rays to be re- 
flected outwards parallel to one another, and to concentrate them 
by means of a small flask, containing the iodine solution and used 
as a lens, placed some distance from the camera. The rock-salt 
and cold water circulation can then be dispensed with. 

Since the rays used by Tyndall in these experiments are similar 
to those emitted by a heated body which is not hot enough to be 
luminous, it might be thought that the radiation, say from a hot 
kettle, could be concentrated to a focus and employed to render 
a small body luminous. It would, however, be impossible by such 
means to raise the receiving body to a higher temperature than 
the source of radiation. For it is easy to see that if, by means of 
lenses of rock-salt or mirrors, we focused all or nearly all the rays 
from a small surface on to another surface of equal area, this 
would not raise the temperature of the second surface above that 
of the first ; and we could not obtain a greater concentration of 
rays from a large heated surface, since we could not have all parts 
of the surface simultaneously in focus. The desired result could 
be obtained if it were possible, by reflection or otherwise, to cause 
two different rays to unite without loss and pursue a common 
path. Such a re.sult must be regarded as impossible of attain- 
ment, as it would imply the possibility of heat passing from one 
body to another at a higher temperature, contrary to the second 
law of thermodynamics (q.v,). Tyndall used the dark rays from 
a luminous source, which are emitted in a highly concentrated 
form, so that it was possible to obtain a high temperature, which 
was, however, much lower than that of the source. 

A full account of Tyndall's experiments will be found in his Heat, 
a Mode of Motion, (J. R. C.) 

CALORIMETRY, the scientific name for the measurement of 
quantities of heat (Lat. color), to be distinguished from ther- 
mometry, which signifies the measurement of temperature. A 
calorimeter is any piece of apparatus in which heat is measured. 
This distinction of meaning is purely a matter of convention, but 
it is very rigidly observed. Quantities of heat may be measured 
indirectly in a variety of ways in terms of the different effects of 
heat on material substances. The most important of these 
effects are {a) rise of temperature, {b) change of state, (r) trans- 
formation of energy. 

§ I. The rise of temperature of a body, when heat is imparted 
to it, is folmd to be in general nearly proportional to the quantity 
of heat added. The thermal capacity of a body is measured by 
the cjuantity of heat required to raise its temperature one degree, 
and IS necessarily proportional to the mass of the body for bodies 
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of the same substance under similar conditions. The specific 
heat of a substance is sometimes defined as the thermal capacity 
of unit mass, but more often as the ratio of the thermal capacity 
of unit mass of the substance to that of unit mass of water at 
some standard temperature. The two definitions are identical, 
provided that the thermal capacity of unit mass of water, at a 
standard temperature, is taken as the unit of heat. But the 
specific heat of water is often stated in terms of other units. In 
any case it is necessary to specify the temperature, and sometimes 
also the pressure, since the specific heat of a substance generally 
depends to some extent on the external conditions. The methods 
of measurement, founded on rise of temperature, may be classed 
as ihermometric methods , since they depend on the observation of 
change of temperature with a thermometer. The most familiar 
of these are the method of mixture and the method of cooling. 

§ 2. The Method of Mixture consists in imparting the quantity 
of heat to be measured to a known mass of water, or some other 
standard substance, contained in a vessel or calorimeter of known 
thermal capacity, and in observing the rise of temperature pro- 
duced, from which data the quantity of heat may be found as 
explained in all elementary text-books. This method is the most 
generally convenient and most readily aiiphcable of calorimetric 
methods, but it is not always the most accurate, for various reasons 
Some heat is generally lost in transferring the heated body to the 
calorimeter ; this loss may be minimized by performing the trans- 
ference lapidly, but it cannot be accurately calculated or eliminated. 
Some heat is lost when the calorimeter is laised above the temj>cra- 
tiire of its enclosure, and before the final temperature is reached 
This can be roughly estimated by observing the rate of change of 
temperature befoic and alter the experiment, and assuming that the 
loss of heat is directly proportional to the duration of the experiment 
and to the average excess of temperature It can be minimized b) 
making the mixing as rapid as possible, and by using a large calori- 
meter, so that the excess of temperature is always small. The latter 
method was generally adopted oy J. P. Joule, but the rise of tem- 
perature IS then difficult to measure with accuracy, since it is neces- 
sarily reduced in nearly the same proportion as the correction 
There is, however, the advantage that the correction is rendered 
much less uncertain by this procedure, since the assumption that 
the loss of heat is proportional to the temperature-excess is only 
true for small differences of temperature. Rumford proposed to 
eliminate this correction by starting with the initial temperature 
of the calorimeter as much below that of its enclosure as the final 
temperature was expected to be above the same limit. This method 
has been very gtmerally recommended, but it is really bad, because, 
although it diminishes the absolute magnitude of the correction, 
it gicatly increases the uncertainty of it and therefore the probable 
error of the result. The coefficient of heating of a calorimeter when 
it IS below the temperature of its surroundings is seldom, if ever, the 
same as the coefficient of cooling at the higher temperatuni, since 
the convection currents, which do most of the heating or cooling, arc 
rarely symmetrical in the two cases, and moreover, the duration 
of the two stages is seldom the same. In any case, it is desirable to 
dimmish the loss of heat as much as possible by polishing the exterior 
of the calorimeter to diminish radiation, and by suspending it by 
non-conducting supports, inside a polished case, to protect it from 
draughts. It is also very important to keep the surrounding condi- 
tions as constant as possible throughout the experiment. This may 
be secured by using a large water- bath to surround the apparatus, 
but in experiments of long duration it is necessary to use an accurate 
temperature regulator. The method of lagging the calorimeter with 
cotton-wool or other non-conductors, which is often recommended, 
diminishes the loss of heat considerably, but renders it very uncertain 
and variable, and should never be used in work of precision. The bad 
conductors take so long to reach a steady .state that the rate of loss 
of heat at any moment depends on the past history more than on 
the temperature of the calorimeter at the moment. A more serious 
objection to the use of lagging of this kind is the danger of its absorb- 
ing moisture. The least trace of dam,p in the lagging, or of moisture 
condensed on the surface of the calorimeter, may produce serious 
loss of hCat by evaporation. This is another objection to Rumford's 
method of cooling the calorimeter below the surrounding temperature 
before starting. Among minor difficulties of the method may be 
mentioned the uncertainty of the thermal capacity of the calorimeter 
and stirrer, and of the immersed portion of the thermometer. This 
IS generally calculated by assuming value.s for the specific heats of 
the materials obtained by experiment between loo® C. and 20* C. 
Since the specific heats of most metals increase rapidly with rise of 
temperature, the values so obtained are generally too high. It is 
best to make this correction as small as possible by using a large 
calorimeter, so that the mass of water is large in proportion to that 
of metal. Analogous difficultie.s arise m the application of other 
calorimetric methods. The accuracy of the work in each case 
depends prmcipally on the skill and ingenuity of the experimentalist 
in devising methods of eliminating the various sources of error. 


The form of apparatus usually adopted for the methotl of mixtures 
is that of Regnault with slight moaifications, ami figures and de- 
scriptions are given in all the text-books. Among special methods 
which have bt^en subsequently developed there are two which deserve 
mention as differing in principle from the common type. These 
are (i) the constant temperature method, (a) the continuous flow 
method. 

The constant temperature method of mixtures was proposed by 
N. Hesehus (Jour. Phys., 1888, vii. p. 489). Cold water at a known 



temperature is added to the calorimeter, immediately after dropping 
in the heated substance, at such a rate as to keep the temperature 
of the calorimeter constant, thus elunmatmg the corrections for 
the water equivalent of the calorimeter and the external loss of heat. 
The calorimeter is surrounded by an air-jack('t connected to a 
petroleum gauge which indicates any small change of temperature 
in the calonmeler, and enables the manipulator to adjust the supply 
of cold watci to conijiensate it. The apparatus as arranged liy 
F. A. Waterman is shown in fig. i (Physical Review, 1896, iv. p. 161). 
A is the calonmctiic tube, 

B the air-jacket, and L 
the gauge. H is an electric 
heater for raising the body 
to a suitable tcmjierature, 
which can swing into place 
directly over the calori- 
meter. W IS a conical can 
containing water cooled 
by ice I nearly to 0°, winch 
is .swung over the calori- 
meter as soon as the hot 
body has been introduced 
and the heater removed. 

The cold water flow is 
regulated by a tap S with 
a long handle O, and its 
tcmpcialure is taken by a 
delicate thermometer with 
its bulb at G . The method 
is interesting, but the 
manipulations and obser- 
vations involved are more 
troublesome than with the 
oidmary type of calori- 
meter, and it niav be 
doubted whether any ad- 
vantage IS gained in 
accuracy. 

The continuous flow 
method is specially applic- 
able to the important case 
of calorific vame of gaseous 
fuel, where a large quan- 
tity of heat is continu- 
ously generated at a 
nearly uniform rate by combustion. Fig. 2 illustrates a recent 
type of gas calorimeter devised by C. Boys (Proc, R.S,, 1906, 
A, 77, p, 122). The heated products of combustion from the burner 
B impinge on a metal box H, through which water is circulating, and 
then pass downwards and outwards through a spiral cooler which re- 
duces them practically to the atmospheric tei^erature. A steady 
stream of water enters the apparatus by the inflow thermometer O, 
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Fig. 2. 
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flows throug[h the spinil coolers N «ind M, and Anally througii the box 
H, where it is well mixed before passing tJho outtlaw themioincter P. 
As soon as a steady state is reached, the diflerence of temperature 
between the outflow and inflow tbermometens multiplied by the 
current of water in graninn’S per minute gives the heat per minute 
supplied by combustion. The gas current is simultaneously ob- 
served by a suitable meter, which, with subsidiary corrections for 
pressure, temperatuie, &c., gives the necessitry data for deducing 
calorific value, 

A continuous flow calorinuder has lieen used by the writer for 
measuring quantities of heat conveyed by conduction (see Con- 
duction OF llEAf), and also for determining the vanation of the 
specific heat ot water. In the latter case two steady cur i ents of water 
at different tem]u*ratures, say o® and loo^", are passed through an 
cquaii/er, and the lesulting temperature measured without mixing 
the currents, which are then separately determined by weighing 
1'his IS a very good method of comparing the mean specific heafs 
ov(‘r two ranges of temperature such as 0-50 and *>0-100 or 0-20 
and 20-40, but it 73 not so suitable as the electiic method dcscnlx'd 
below for obtaining the actual sjiecilic heat at any point of the 
range 

§ 3. Method of Cooliiij^ — A common example of this method 
is the determination of the specific heat of a liquid by filling a 
small calorimeter with the lufuid^ raising it to a convenient 
temperature^ and then setting it to cool in an enclosure at a 
steady temperature^, and observing the time taken to fall through 
a given lange when the conditions have become fairly steaily. 
I'he same calorimeter is afterwards filled with a known liquid^ 
such as water, and the time of cooling is observed through the 
same range of temperature, in the same enclosure, under the 
same conditions. The ratio of the times of cooling is equal to the 
ratio of the thermal capacities of the calorimeter and its contents 
in the two cases. The advantage of the method is that there is 
no transference or mixture ; the defect is that the whole measure- 
ment depends on tlie assumption that the rate of loss of heat is 
the same in the two cases, and that any variation in the con- 
ditions, or uncertainty in the rate of loss, produces its full effect 
in the result, whereas in the previous case it would only affect a 
small correction. Other source.s of uncertainty are, that the rate 
of loss of heat generally depends to some extent on the rate of 
fall of temperature, and that it is difficult to lake accurate 
observations on a rapidly falling thermometer. As the method 
is usually practised, the calorimeter is made very small, and the 
surface is highly jiolishcd to dimmish radiation. It is better to 
use a fairly large calorimeter to diminish the rate of cooling and 
the uncertainty of the correction for the water equivalent. The 
surface of the calorimeter and the enclosure should be perma- 
nently blackened so as to increase the loss of heat by radiation as 
much as possible, as compared with the losses by convection and 
conduction, whicli aie less regular. For accurate work it is 
essential that the liquid in the calorimeter should be continuously 
stirred, and also in the enclosure, the lid of which must be water- 
jacketed, and kept at the same steady temperature as the sides. 
When all these precautions are taken, the method loses most of 
the simplicity which is its chief advantage. It cannot be satis- 
factorily applied to the case of solids or powders, and is much 
less generally useful than the method of mixture. 

§ 4. Method of Fusion, - The methods depending on change of 
state are theoretically the simplest, since they do not necessarily 
involve any reference to thermometry, and the corrections for 
external loss of heat and for the thermal capacity of the con- 
taining vessel can be completely eliminated. They nevertheless 
present peculiar difficulties and limitations, which render their 
practical application more troubksome and more uncertain than 
is usually supposed. They depend on the experimental fact that 
the quantity of heat required to produce a given change of state 
(r.g. to convert one gramme of ice at 0° C. into water at 0° C., or 
one gramme of water at 100® C into steam at joo° C.) is always 
the same, and that there need be no change of temperature during 
the process. The difficulties arise in connexion with the deter- 
mination of the quantities of ice melted or steam condensed, and 
in measuring the latent heat of fusion or vaporization in terms of 
other units for the comparison of observations. The earlier forms 
of ice-calorimeter, those of Black, and of Laplace and Lavoisier, 
were useless for work of precision, on account of the impossibility 
of accurately estimating the quantity of water left adhering to 


the ice in each case. This difficulty was overcome by the inven- 
tion of the Bunsen calorimeter, in which the quantity of ice 
melted is measured by observing the diminution of volume, but 
the successful employment of this instrument requires consider- 
able skill in manipulation. The sheath of ice surrounding the 
bulb must be sufficiently continuou.s to prevent escape of heat, 
but it must not be so> solid as to produce risk of strain. The 
ideal condition is difficult to secure. In the practical use of the 
instrument it is not necessary to know both the latent heat of 
fusion of ice and the change of volume which occurs on melting ; 
it IS sufficient to determine the change of volume per calorie, or 
the quantity of mercury wliich is drawn into the bulb of the 
apparatus per unit of heat added* This can be determined by a 
direct calibration, by inserting a known quantity of water at a 
known temperature and observing the contraction, or weighing 
the mercury drawn into the apparatus. In order to be inde- 
pendent of the act'uracy of the thermometer employed for 
observing the initial temperature of the water introduced, it 
has been usual to employ water at 100^ adopting as unit of 
heat the mean calorie,"’ which is one-hundredth part of the heat 
given up by one gramme of water in cooling from loo'^ to o'" C. 
The weight of mercury corresponding to the mean caloric has 
been determined with considerable care by a number of observers 
well skilled in the use of the instrument. The following are some 
of their results: — Bunsen, 15*41 mgm. ; Velten, 15*47 mgm. , 
Zakrevski, 15 57 mgm. ; Staub, 15*26 mgm. The explanation ol 
these discrepancies in the fundamental constant is not at all 
clear, but they may be taken as an illustration of the difficulties 
of manipulation attending the use of this instrument, to which 
reference has already Iieen made. It is not possible to deduce a 
more satisfactory value from the latent heat and the change of 
density, because these constants are very difficult to determine. 
The following are some of the values deduced by well-known 
experimentalists for the latent heat of fusion Rcgnaull, 79*06 
to 79*24 calories, corrected by Person to 79*43 ; Person, 79*09 
calories; Hess, 80*34 calories; Bunsen, 80*025 calories. Regnault, 
Person and Hess employed the method of mixture which is 
probably the most accurate for the purpose. Person and Hess 
avoided the error of water sticking to the ice by using dry ice at 
various temperatures below 0° C., and determining the specific 
heat of ice as well as the latent heat of fusion. These discrep- 
ancies might, no doubt, be partly explained by diffcrcmces in the 
units employed, which are somewhat uncertain, as tlie specific 
heat of water changes rapidly in the neighbourhood of 0° C. ; but 
making all due allowance for this, it remains evident that the 
method of icc‘-calorimctry, in spite of its theoretical simplicity, 
presents grave difficulties in its practical application. 

C)ne of the chief difficulties in the practical use of the Bunsen 
calorimeter is the continued and often irregular movement of the 
int*icuxy column due to slij^ht differences of temperature, or pressure 
between the ice in the calorimeter and the ice 
bath m which it is immersed. C. V. Boys 
(Phtl, Mag., 1887, vol. 24, p. 214) showed that 
these effects could bo very greatly reduced by 
biu rounding the calorimeter with an outer tube, 
so that the ice inside was separated from the 
ice outside by an air space whicIi greatly 
reduces the free passage of heat. The present 
writer has found that very good results may be 
obtained by enclosing the calorimeter m a 
vacuum lackot (as illustrated m fig. 3), which 
practically eliminates conduction and convec- 
tion. It the vacuum jacket is silvered in&ide, 
radiation also is reduced to such an extent 
that, if the vacuum is really good, the external 
ice bath may be dispensed with for the majority 
of purposes. If the inner bulb is filled wilii 
mercury instead of water and ice, the same 
arrangement answers admirably as a Favre 
and Silbermann calorimeter, lor measuring 
small quantities of heat by the expansion of 
the mercury. 

The question has been laisod by E. L. Nichols (Phys, Rev, vol. 8, 
January 1890) whether there may not be different modifications of 
ice with different densities, and different values of the latent heat 
of fusion. He found for natural pond- ice a density 0*9179, and for 
artificial ice 0*9161. J. Vincent (Phil. Trans. A, 198, p. 463) also 
found a density *9160 for artificml ice, which is probably very nearly 
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correct. If such variations of density exist, they may introduce 
some uncertainty in the absolute values of results obtained with the 
ice calorimeter, and may account for some of the discrepancies aliove 
enumerated. 

§ 5. The Method of Condensation was first successfully applied 
by J. Joly in the construction of his steam calorimeter, a full 
description of which will be found m text-l:x>oks. The body to he 
tested is placed in a special scale-pan, suspended by a fine wire 
from the arm of a balance inside an enclosure wliich can be filled 
with steam at atmospheric pressure. The temperature of the 
enclosure is carefully observed before admitting steam. The 
weight of steam condensed on the body gives a means of calculat- 
ing the quantity of heat required to raise it from the atmospheric 
temperature up to C. in terms of the latent heat of vaporiza- 
tion of steam at 100® C. There can be no appreciable gam or 
loss of heat by radiation, if the admission of the steam is 
sufficiently rapid, since the walls of the enclosure are maintained 
at 100° C., very nearly. The tlierma! capacity of the scale-pan, 
&c., can be determined by a separate experiment, or, still better, 
eliminated by the differential method of counterpoising with an 
exactly similar arrangement on the other arm of the balance. 
The method requires very delicate weighing, as one calorie 
corresponds to less tlian two milligrammes of steam condensed , 
but the successful application of the method to the very difficult 
problem of measuring the specific heat of a gas at constant 
volume, shows that these and other difficulties have been very 
skilfully overcome. 'Fhe application of the method appears to be 
practically limited to the measurements of specific heat between 
the atmospheric temperature and loo'" C. The results depend on 
the value assumed for the latent heat of steam, which J oly takes 
as 536*7 calories, following Regnault. Joly has himself deter- 
mined the mean specific heat of water between 12° and 100® C. 
by this method, in terms of the latent heat of steam as above 
given, and finds the result *9952. Assuming that the mean 
specific heat of water between 12° and 100° is really i-ooii in 
terms of the calorie at 20° C. (see table, p. 638), the value of the 
latent heat of steam at 100" C., as determined by Joly, would be 
540*2 in terms of the same unit. The calorie employed by 
Regnault is to some extent uncertain, but the difference is hardly 
beyond the probable errors of experiment, since it appears from 
the results of recent experiments that Regnault made an error 
of the same order in his determination of the specific heat of 
water at 100'’ C. 

§ 6. Energy Methods , — The third general method of calorimetry, 
that based on the transformation of some other kind of energy 
into the form of heat, rests on the general principle of the con- 
servation of energy, and on the experimental fact that all other 
forms of energy are readily and completely convertible into the 
form of heat. It is therefore often possible to measure quantities 
of heat indirectly, by measuring the energy m some other form 
and then converting it into heal. In addition to its great 
theoretical interest, this method possesses the advantage of 
being frequently the most accurate in practical application, since 
energy can be more accurately measured in other forms than in 
that of heat. The two most important varieties of the method are 
(a) mechanical, and {b) electrical. These methods have reached 
their highest development in connexion with the determination of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, but they may be applied with 
great advantage in connexion with other problems, such as the 
measurement of the variation of specific heat, or of latent heats 
of fusion or vaporization. 

§ 7. Mechanical Equivalent of HeaL — The phrase “ mechanical 
equivalent of heat ” is somewhat vague, but has been sanctioned 
by long usage. It is generally euiployed to denote the number 
of units of mechanical work or energy which, when completely 
converted into heat without loss, would be required to produce 
one heat unit The numerical value of the mechanical equivalent 
necessarily depends on the particular units of heat and work 
employed in the comparison. The British engineer prefers to 
state results in terms of foot-pounds of work in any convenient 
latitude per pound-degree-Fahrenheit of heat. The continental 
engineer prefers kilogrammetres per kilogramme-degree-centi- 
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grade. For scientific use tlie C.G.S. system of expression in ergs 
per gramme-degree-centigrade, or calorie,*' is the most ap{)ro- 
prrate, as being independent of the Value of gravity. A more 
convenient unit of work or energy, in practice, on account of the 
smallness of the erg, is the joule, which is equal to 10*7 ergs, or one 
watt-second of electrical encrg}^ On account of its practical 
convenience, and its close relation to the international electrical 
units, the joule has been recommended by the British Association 
for adoption as the absolute unit of heat. Other convenient 
practical units of the same kind would be the watt-hour, 3600 
joules, which is of the same order of magnitude as the kilo- 
calorie, and the kdowati-haur, whidi is the ordinary commercial 
unit of electrical energy. 


§ 8. Joule,- The earlier work of Joule is now chiefly of historical 
interest, hut his later measuiements in 1878, which wore nndcTtaken 
on a larger scale, adopting (i. 

A llirnS method of measuring 
the wc:)ik expended m terms of 
the tortjiie and the number of 
revolutions, still jiossess 
value as experimental (‘vul('nc 
In these experiments (see hg 4) 
the paddles were revolved by 
liaiul at such a speed as to 
jirodiue a constant toique on 
th(' caloiimeter h, which was 
snppoited on a float lu in a 
vi'ssel of water v, but was kept 
at rest by the couple due to a 
])air of equal weights h sus- 
jH‘nd(‘d from fine strings pass- 
ing lonnd tlie circumference of 
a horizontal wheel attached to 
tlu' caloruiH'ter Kaeh exjien- 
nient lasted about forty 
minutes, and the use of tem- 
pciatuie produced was nearly 
3” C The ca lonmet(‘r con- 
tained about 5 kilogrammes 
of water, so that the rate 
of heat-supply was about b Fit#. 4 

caloiics per st^cond Joule's 

fiiuil result was 772*55 foot jiounds at Mancliester per paund-dogrec- 
Fahrenhcit at a temperature of 62® F., but individual experiments 
differed by as much as i %. This result in C.G.S measure is equi- 
valent to 4*177 joules pel calorie at 16*5° C., on the scale of Joule’s 
mercury thermometer. His lliermometcrs were subsequently cor- 
rected to the Pairs scale by A. Schuster m 1895. which had tlie effect 
of reducing the above figure to 4 173. 

§ Q. Rowland — About the same time H A Rowland (Proc Amer 
Acad XV. p. 75, 1880) repeated the experiment, employing the same 
method, but using a laiger calorimeter (about 8400 grammes) and 
a petroleum motor, so as to obtain a greater rate ot heating (fibout 
84 caloiies jier .second), and to reduce the imiiortance of the un 
ceilain correction for exteinal loss of heat. Rowland’s apparatus 
IS shown m fig. 5 The calorimeter was .su.spended by a steel wire, 
the tor.sion of which made the etiinbbrium stable. The torque was 
measured by weights O and P suspended by silk ribbons passing 
o\ or the pulleys n and round the disk kl. The power was transmitted 
to the jiaddles by bevel wheels /, g, rotating a spindle passing through 
a stuffing box in th(‘ bottom ot the calorimeter. The number of 
revolutions and the rise of temperatuie were recorded on a chrono- 
graph drum He paid greater attention to tlie important question 
of theimometiy, and extended his researches over a much wider 
range of temperature, namely 5'“ to ^5 ’ C His experiments rovt'aled 
for the first time a diminution m the siiecific heat ot water with rise 
ot temperature between o" and 30*'C., amounting to four parts in 
10*000 per 1“ C. His thcrmonu>ters were compared with a mercuiy 
thermometer standardized m Pans, and with a platinum thermo- 
meter standardized by Grifiiths The result was to reduce th(‘ co- 
efficient of diminution of specific heat at 15*' C. by nearly one half, 
but the absolute value at 20” C. is practically unchanged. Thus 
corrected his values are as follow.s * — 

Temperature . 10^ 15® 20° 25® 30® 35® 

Joiil(is per cal. . 4*197 4*188 4181 4*176 4*175 4*177 

These arc expressed in terms ot the hydrogen scale, but the difference 
from the nitrogen scale cs .so small as tf> be within the limits of cx- 
penmental error in this particular case. Rowland himself considered 
hiH results to be probalny correct to one part in 500, and supposed 
that the greatest uncertainty lay in the comparison of the scale of 
hia mercury thermometer with the air thermometer. The subsequent 
correction, though not carried out strictly under the conditions of 
the expenracnl, showed that the order of accuracy of hia work about 
the middle of the range froin 15° to 25® was at least 1 in io<x), and 
probably i in 2000. At 30® he can.sidered that, owing to the iflicre^^ 
ing magnitude and uncertainty of the radiation correction, tliere 
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“ might be a small error in tlic direction of making the equivalent 
too great, and that the specilic heat might go on decreasing to even 
40® C." 1*110 results considered with reference to the variation of 



the specific heat of water arc shown in the curve marked Rowland 
m Fig 6 

§ 10. Osborne Reynolds and W.H Moorhy {Phil, Trans,, 1897, p.381) 
determined the mechanical ecpuvalent of the mean thermal unit 
between o'" and 100” C., on a very large scale, with a Froude-Reynolds 
hydraulic brake and a steam-engme of 100 h p. 'I'his brake is practi- 
cally a Joule calorimeter, ingeniously designc^d to churn the water 
in such a manner as to develop the greatest possible resistance 
The admission of water at o® C. to the brake was controlled by hand 
in such a manner as to keep the outflow nearly at the boiling-point, 
the quantity of water in the brake required to produce a constant 
torque being regulated automatically, as the speed varied, by a valve 
worked by the lifting of the weighted lever attached to the brake. 



The accompanying illustration (fig. 7) shows the brake lagged with 
cotton-wool, and the 4-ft. lever to which the weights are suspended. 
The power of the biake may be estimated by comparison with the 
size of the rope pulley seen behind it on the same shaft. With 
300 pounds on a 4-ft. lever at 300 revolutions per minute, the rate of 
generation of heat was about 12 kilo-calories per second. In spile 
of the large range of temperature, the correction for external loss 
of heat amounted to only 5 % with the brake uncovered, and was 
reduced to less than 2 % by lagging This is the special advantage 
of working on so large a scale with so rapid a generation of heat. 
But, for the same reason, the method necessarily presents peculiar 
difficulties, which were not overcome without great pains and in- 
genuity. The principal troubles arose from damp in the lagging 
which neccssitated^the rejection of several trials, and fnim dissolved 
air in the water, causing loss of heat by the formation of steam. 
Next to the radiation loss, the most uncertain correction was that 
for conduction of heat along the 4-in. shaft These losses were as 
far as possible eliminated by combining the trials in pairs, with differ- 


ent loads on the brake, assummg that the heat-loss would be the same 
in the heavy and light trials, provided that the external temperature 
and the gradient m the shaft, as estimated from the temperature 
of the bearings, were the same. The values deduced in this manner 
for the equivalent agreed as closely as could be expected considering 
the impossibility of regulating the external condition of temperature 
and moisture with any ceitainty in an engine-room. The extreme 
variation of results in any one senes was only from 776*63 to 779*46 
ft. -pounds, or less than J %. This variation may liave bi en due 
to the state of the lagging, which Moorby distrusted in spite of the 
great reduction of the heat-loss, or it may have been partly due to 
the difficulty of regulating the speed of the engine and the water- 
supply to the brake in such a manner as to maintain a constant 
temperature m the outflow, and avoid variations m the heat capacity 
of the brake. Since hand regulation is necessarily discontinuous, 
the speed and the temperature were constantly varying, so that it 
was useless to take readings nearer than the tenth of a degree. The 
largest variation recorded m the two trials of which full details are 
given, was 4-9° F in two minutes m the outflow temperature, and 
four or five revolutions per minute on the speed. These variations, so 
far as they were of a purely accidental nature, would be approxi- 
mately eliminated on the mean of a large* number of trials, so that 
the accuracy of the final result would be of a higher order than might 
be inferred from a comparison of separate pairs of trials. Great pains 



Fig. 7. 

were taken to discuss and eliminate all the sources of constant error 
which could be foreseen. The results of the light trials with 400 ft. 
pounds on the brake differ sliglillv from those with 600 ft -pounds 
This might be merely accidental, or it might indicate some constant 
difference in the conditions requiring further investigation. It would 
have been desirable, if possible, to have tried the effect of a larger 
range of variation in the expenmental conditions of load and speed, 
with a view to detect the existence of constant errors ; but owing to 
the limitations imposed by the use of a steam-engine, and the 
difficulty of secunng steady conditions of running, this proved to be 
impossible. There can be no doubt, however, that the final result is 
the most accurate direct determination of the value of the mean 
caloric between o'* and 100® C. in mechanical units. Expressed in 
joules per calone the result is 4*1832, which agrees very closely with 
the value found by Rowland as the mean over the range 15'* to 20'’ C. 
The value 4* 183 is independently confirmed in a remarkable manner 
by the results of the electrical method described below, which give 
4*185 joules for the mean calone, if Rowland's value is assumed as 
the starting-point, and taken to he 4*180 joules at 20® C 
§ II, Electrical Methods , — The Value of the international 
electrical units has by this time been so accurately determined in 
absolute measure that they afford a very good, though indirect, 
method of determining the mechanical equivalent of heat. But, 
quite apart from this, electrical methods possess the greatest 
value for calorimetry, on account of the facility and accuracy of 
regulating and measuring the quantity of heat supplied by an 
electric current. The frictional generation of heat in a metallic 
wire conveying a current can be measured in various ways, which 
correspond to slightly different methods. By Ohm’s law, and by 
the definition of difference of electric pressure or potential, we 
obtain the following alternative expressions for the quantity of 
heat H in joules generated in a time T seconds by a current of 
C amperes flowing in a wire of resistance R ohms, the difference 
of potential between the ends of the wire being E ~ CR volts : — 
Hr^ECT^CmT^l^TIR . . . (i) 

The method corresponding to the expression C-RT was adopted 
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by Joule and by most of the early experimentalists. The defects 
of the earlier work from an electrical point of view lay chiefly in 
the difficulty of measuring the current with sufficient accuracy 
owing to the imperfect development of the science of electrical 
measurement. These difficulties have been removed by the great 
advances since 1880, and in particular by the introduction of 
accurate standard cells for measurements of electrical pressure. 

§ 12. Grtffiths . — The method adopted by E. H. Griffiths (Phil, 
Trans, ^ 1893, p. 361), whose work threw a great deal of light on the 
failure of previous observers to secure consistent results, corre- 
sponded to the last expression and consisted in regulatmg 

the current by a special rheostat, so as to keep the potential difference 
E on the terminals of the resistance R balanced against a given 
number of standard Clark cells of the Board of 1 'rade pattern The 
resistance i? could be deduced from a knowledge of the temperature 
of the calorimeter and the coefficient ol the wire. But in ordei to 
obtain trustworthy results by this method he found it necessary 
to employ very rapid stirring (2000 revolutions per minute), and to 
insulate the wire very carefully from the lu]uid to prevent leakage 
of the current. He also made a special experiment to find how much 
the temperature of the wire exceeded that of the liquid under the 
conditions of the experiment. This correction had been neglected 
by previous observers employing similar methods. The resistance 
R was about 9 ohms, and the potential difference E was varied from 
three to six Clark cells, giving a rate of heat-supply about 2 to 6 
watts. The water equivalent of the calorimeter was about 85 
grammes, and was determined by vaiymg the (piantity of water from 
140 to 260 or 280 grammes, so that the final results depended on a 
difference in the weight of water of 120 to 140 grammes The range 
of temperature in each experiment was 14® to 26® C. The rate of rise 
was observed with a mercury thermometer standardized by com- 
parison with a platinum thermometer under the conditions of the 
experiment. The time of passing each division was recorded on an 
electric chronograph The duration of an experiment varied from 
about 30 to 70 minutes. Special observations were made to deter- 
mine the corrections for the heat siipjilied by stirring, and that lost 
by radiation, each of which amounted to about 10 % of the heat- 
supply. The calorimeter C, fig. 8, was gilded, and completely 



surrounded by a nickel-plated steel enclosure B, forming the bulb 
of a mercury thermo-regulator, immersed in a large water-bath 
maintained at a constant temperature. In spite of the large cor- 
rections the results were extremely consistent, and the value of the 
temperature-coefficient of the diminution of the specific heat of 
water, deduced from the observed variation in the rate of rise at 
diffeicnt points of the range 15® to 25°, agreed with the value subse- 
quently deduced from Rowland's expienments over the same range, 
when his thermometers were reduced to the same scale. Griffiths' 
final result for the average value of the calorie over this range was 
4-192 joules, taking the E.M.F. of the Clark cell at 13° C. to be 
1-4342 volts. The difference from Rowland’s value, 4-181, could 
bo explained by supposing the E.M.F. of the Clark cells to have in 
reality been 1-4323 volts, or about 2 millivolts less than the value 
assumed. Gnffiihs subsequently applied the same method to the 
measurement of the specific lK‘at of aniline, and the latent heat of 
vaporization of benzene and water. 

§ 13. Schuster and Gannon . — The method employed by A. Schuster 
and W. Gannon for the determination of the specific heat of water in 
terms of the international electric units (PhtL Trans. A, 1895, p. 415) 
corresponded to the expression EOT, and differed in many essential 
details from that of Griffiths. The current through a platinoid 
resistance of about 31 ohms m a calorimeter containing 1500 grammes 
of water was regulated so that the potential difference on its ter- 
minals was cqu^ to that of twenty Board of Trade Clark cells m 
series. The duration of an experiment was about ten minutes, and 
the product of the mean current and the time, namely CT, was 
measured by the weight of silver deposited in a voltameter^ which 
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amounted to about 0-56 gramme. The uncertainty due to the cor- 
rection for the water equivalent was minimized by making it small 
(about 27 grammes) m comparison with the water weight. The 
correction for external loss was reduced by employing a small rise 
of temperature (only 2-22”), and making the rate of heat-suppl> 
relatively rapid, nearly 24 watts. The platinoid coil was insulated 
from the water by shellac varnish. The wire had a length of 760 cms., 
and the potential difference on its terminals was nearly 30 volts. The 
rate of stirring adopted was so slow that the heat generated by it 
could be neglected. The result found was 4-191 joules per caloric 
at ig® C. This agrees very well with Gnffiths considering the 
difficulty of measuring so small a rise of tempcialurc at 2° with a 
mercury thermometer. Admitting that the elcctio-cheuncal equiva- 
lent of silver increases with the age of the solution, a fact subse- 
quently discovered, and that the E.M.F. of llu* Clark cell is probably 
less than i»434o volts (the value assumed by Schuster and Gannon), 
thtire is no difficulty in reconciling the result with that of Rowland. 

§ 14. II. L. Callendar and H, T. Barnes (Brit, Assoc. Reports, 1897 
and 1899) adopted an entirely different method of calorimetry, as well 
as a different method of electrical measurement. A steady current 
of liquid, Q grammes per second, of specific heat, Js joules per degree, 
flowing through a fine tube, A B, fig. 9, is heated by a steady electric 
current during its passage through the tube, and the diffeience of 
temperature dO between the mffowmg and tlie outflowing liquid is 
measured by a single reading with a delicate pair of difft'rential 
platinum thermometers at A and B. The diffeience of potential 
E between the ends of the tube, and the electric current C through 
it, are measured on an acciirab’ly calibrated polentionieler, in teims 
of a Clark cell and a standard resistance. If hdO is the radiation 
loss in watts wc have the equation, 

EC = JsQdO + hde .... (2) 

The advantage of this method is that all the conditions are stead>, 
so that the observations can be pushed to the limit of accuracy and 



sensitiveness of the apparatus. The water equivalent of the calori- 
meter IS immaterial, since there is no appreciable change of tem- 
perature. The heat-loss can be reduced to a minimum by enclosing 
the flow-tube in a hermetically sealed glass vacuum jacket. Stirring 
IS effected by causing the water to circulate spirally round the bulbs 
of the thermometers and the heating conductor as indicated m the 
figure. The conditions can be very easily varied through a wide 
lange. The heat-loss hd 0 is detcimined and eliminated by varying 
the flow of liquid and the electric current simultaneously, in such 
a manner as to secure approximately tlie same rise of temperature 
for two or more widely aiffcrent values of the flow of liquid. An 
example taken from the Electrician, September 1897, of one of the 
earliest experiments by this method on the specific heat of mercury 
will make the method clearer. The flow-tuoe was about 1 metre 
long and i millim. in diameter, coiled in a .short spiral inside the 
vacuum jacket. The outside of the vacuum jacket was immersed 
in a water jacket at a steady temperature equal to that of the in- 
flowing mercur)' 


Specific Heat of Mercury by continuous Electric Method 


Flow of Hg. 

Ri.se of Temp. 

Watts. 

Heat-loss. 

specific Heat. 

gm./sec. 

de 

EC 

hde 

Per gm. deg. 

8-753 

11-764 

14.862 

0.655 

1 .13780 joules 

4-594 

12-301 

7.912 

0*685 

j -03297 cals. 


It IS assumed as a first approximation that the heat-loss is propor- 
tional to the rise of temperature d 9 , provided that dd is nearly tlie 
same in both cases, and that the distribution of temperature m the 
apjiaratus is the same for the same rise of temperature whatever the 
flow of liquid. The result calculated on these assumptions is given 
in the last column in joules, and also in calories of 20® C'. The neat- 
loss in this example is large, nearly 4*5 % of the total supply, owing 
to the small flow and the large rise of temperature, but this airrection 
was greatly reduced in subsequent observations on the specific heat 
of water by the same method. In the case of mercury the liquid 
itself can be utilized to conduct the electnc current. In the case of 
water or other liquids it is necessary to employ a platinum wire 
stretched along the tube as heating conductor. This introduces 
additional difficulties of construction, but does not otherwise affect 

V.3 
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the method. Ihc absolute value of the specific heat deduced neces- 
sarily depends on the absolute values of the electrical standards 
om])loyed in the investijjfalion. But for the determination of relative 
values of sptjcific heats m terms of a vStandard liquid, or of the vana- 
tions of spcxific heat of a liquid, the method depends only on the 
constancy of the standards, which can bo readily and accurately 
tested. The absolute value of the E.M F. of the Clark colls employed 
was determined with a special form of elec trod ynamometer 
(Calicndar, Phil Trans. A, 313, p. 81), and found to be 1*4334 volts, 
assuming the ohm to be correct Assuming this value, the result 
found by this method for the specific heat of water at 10^ C. agrees 
with that of Rowland within the probable limits of error. 

§ 15. VanaHan of Specific Heat of Water.— The question of the 
variation of the specific heat of water has a peculiar interest and 
importance in connexion with the choice of a thermal unit. Many 
of the uncertainties in the reduction of older experiments, such as 
those of Repnault, arise from uncertainty m regard to the unit m 
terms of which they are expressed, which agam depends on the scale 
of the particular thermometer employed in the investigation. The 
first experiments of any value were those of Regnault in 1847 on the 
specific heat of water between 110® C. and 19a® C. They were con- 
ducted on a very large scale by the method of mixture, but showed 
discrepancies of the order of 0* 5 %, and the calculated results in many 
cases do not agree with the data. This may be due merely to de- 
ficient explanation of details of tabulation. We may probably take 
the tabulated values as showing correctly the rate of variation 
between 110° and 190® C , but the values in terms of any particular 
thermal unit must remain uncertain to at le.ast 0*5 % owing to the 
uncertainties of the thermometry. Regnault himself adopted the 
formula, 

5 =r I + o-oooo4f-f 0-0000009/® (Regnault), (3) 

for the specific heat s at any temperature t C. m terms of the spt^cific 
heat at o® C. taken as the standard. This formula has since been 
very generally applied over the whole range o® to 200® C , but the 
experiments could not in reality give any information with regard 
to the specific heat at temperatures below 100® The Imeai formula 
proposed by J Hosscha from an independent reduction of Regnault ’s 
experiments is probably within the limits of accuracy between 100® 
and 200® C., so far as the mean rate of variation* is concerned, but 
the absolute values require reduction. It may be written 

5 = .00023 (/ - 100) (Bosscha-Regnault) (4). 

The work of Pfaundler and II. Platter, of G. A Him, of J. C. 
Jamin and Amaury, and of many other experimentalists wjio suc- 
ceeded Regnault, appeared to indicate much larger rates of increase 
than he had found, but there can be little doubt that the 
discrepancies of their results, which often exceeded 5 %. were due 
to lack of appreciation of the difficulties of calorimetric measure- 
ments. The work of Rowland by the mechanical mcthfid was the 
first in winch due attention was paid to the thermometry and to 
the reduction of the results to the absolute scale of temperature. 
The agreement of his corrected results with those of Griffiths by 
a very different method, left very little doubt with regard to the 
rate of diminution of the specific heat of water at 20° C. The woik 
of A. Bartoli and E. Stracciati by the method of mixture between 
0° and 30" C., though their curve is otherwise similar to Rowland’s, 
had appeared to indicate a minimum at 20® C., followed by a rapid 
rise. This lowering of the minimum was probably due to some 
constant errors inherent in their method of expciiment. The more 
recent work of Ludin, 1895. under the direction of Prof. J. Pcrnct, 
extended from o® to 100® C.. and appears to have attained as high 
a degree of excellence as it is possible to reach by the employment of 
mercury thermometers in conjunction with the method of mixture. 
His results, exhibited in fig. 6, show a minimum at 25® C., and a 
maximum at 87® C., the values being -9935 4nd 1*0075 respectively 
m terms of the mean specific heat between o®and 100® C. He paid 
great attention to the thermometry, and the discrepancies of in- 
dividual measurements at any one point nowhere exceed 0-3 %, hut 
he did not vary the conditions of the expenments materially, and it 
docs not appear that the well-known constant errors of the method 
could have been completely eliminated by the devices which he 
adopted The rapid rise from 25® to 75® may be due to radiation 
error from the hot water supply, and the .subsequent fall of the 
curve to the inevitable loss of heat by evaporation of the boiling 
water on its way to the calorimeter. It must be observed, however, 
that there is another grave difiiciilty in the accurate determination 
of the specific heat of water near 100® C. by this method, namely, that 
the quantity actually observed is not the specific heat at the higher 
temperature /, but the mean specific heat over the range 18® to /. 
The specific heat itself can be deduced only by differentiating the 
curve of observation, which greatly increases the uncertainty. The 
peculiar advantage of the electric method of Callendar and Barnes, 
already referred to, is that the specific heat itself is determined over 
a range of 8® to 10® at each point, by adding accurately measured 
(Juantlties of heat to^he water at the desired temperature in an 
isothermal enclosure, under perfectly steady conditions, without 
any possibility of evaporation or loss of heat in transference. These 
experiments, which have been extended by Barnes over the whole 
range o® to 100®, agree very whll with Rowland and Griffiths in the 
tate of variation at 20® C., but show a rather flat minimum of specific 


heat in the neighbourhood of 38® to 40® C. At higher points the rate 
of variation i.s very similar to that of Kegnault’s curve, but taking the 
specific heat at 20® as the standard of reference, tlie actual values 
are nearly 0-56 % less than Regnault’s. It appears probable that 
his values for higher temperatures may be adc^ted with this reduc- 
tion, which is further confirmed by the results of Reynolds and 
Moorby, and by those of Ludm. According to the electric method, 
the whole range of variation of the specific heat between 10® and 
80® IS only 0-5 %. Comparatively simple formulae, therefore, suffice 
for its expression to i in 10,000, which is beyond the limits of accuracy 
of the observations. It is more convenient in practice to use a few 
simple formulae, than to attempt to represent the whole range by a 
single complicated expression * — 


- 20)®. 


Below 20® C. 5=0-9982-1 0-000,0045 (f- 40)®- 0*000,0005 (^' 

From 20® to 60®, 5 = 0*9982 + 0-000,0045 “ 4 ^ 0 ® (5)- 

'5 = 0*9944 -f*()00*04/ + 0000,0009 f® (Regnault 
corrd ) 

s= I -000 f 0-000,22 (t-60), (Bossc ha corrd.) 


Above 60® to 200^ 


The addition of ihc cubic term below 20® is intended to represent 
the somewhat more rapid change near the freezing-point. This 
effect IS probably due, as suggested by Rowland, to the presence of 
a ceitam proportion of ice molecules m the liquid, which is also 
no doubt the cause of the anomalous expansion. Above 60® C. 
Regnault’s formula is adopted, the absolute values bemg simply 
diminished by a constant quantity 0-0056 to allow for the probable 
errors of his thermometry. Above 100® C., and for approximate 
work generally, the simpler formula of Bosscha, similarly corrected, 
IS probably adequate. 

The following table of values, calculated from these formulae, 
is Liken from tlie Brit. Assoc. Re port ^ 1899, with a slight modification 


Specific Heat of Water in terms of Unit at 20® C. 4-180 Joule.s 


t® c. 

J oule.s. 

s. 

h. 

Rowland. 

0® 

4*208 

1 *0094 

0 

0 

5 ° 

4*202 

1-0054 

5*037 

5*«37 

10® 

4 -I 9 I 

1-0027 

10-056 

10-058 

IS*" 

4-184 

l-OOII 

15-065 

15-068 

20® 

4-180 

1-0000 

20-068 

20-071 

25 ° 

4-177 

0-9992 

25-065 

25.067 

30° 

4*175 

0-9987 

30-060 

30*057 

35 ° 

4*173 

0-9983 

^5*052 

35*053 

40® 

4 * 17 ^ 

0-9982 

40-044 


50 " 

4*375 

0-9987 

50-028 


60® 

4-180 

I-OOOO 

60-020 


70® 

4-187 

I-OOI 6 

70-028 


80® 

4-194 

1-0033 

80*052 


90® 

4-202 

1*0053 

90-095 

Shaw 

100° 

4*211 

1*0074 

100-158 

Regnault 

120® 

4 - 2 U 

1-0121 

3 20-35 

120-73 

J40® 

4*254 

1-0176 

140*65 

140-88 

160® 

4-280 

1-0238 

161-07 

161-20 

180® 

4-309 

1-0308 

181*62 

CO 

H 

200° 

4-341 

1-0384 

202*33 


220® 

4*376 

1-0467 

223*20 



to allow for the increase in the specific heat below 20® C This was 
estimated m 1899 as bemg equivalent to the addition of the constant 
quantity 0-020 to the values of the. total heat h of the liquid as 
reckoned by the parabolic formula (5). This quantity is now, as the 
result of further experiments, added to the values of h, and also re- 
presented in the formula for the specific heat itself by the cubic term. 

The unit of comparison m the foUowmg table is taken as the 
specific heat of water at 20® C for the reasons given below. This 
unit IS taken as being 4-180 joules per gramme- degree-centigrade 
on the scale of the platinum thermometer, corrected to the absolute 
scale as explained m the article Thermometry, which has been shown 
to be practically equivalent to the hydrogen scale. The value 4*180 
joules at 20® C. is the mean between Rowland’s corrected result 
4* 181 and the value 4*179, deduced from the experiments of Reynolds 
and Moorby on the assumption that the ratio of the mean specific 
heat o® to 100® to that at 20® is i -00 16, as givemby the formulae repre- 
senting the resiilt.s of Callendar and Barnes. This would indicate 
that Rowland’s corrected values should, if anything, be lowered. In 
any case the value of the mechanical equivalent is uncertain to at 
least i in 2000. 

The mean sjjecific heat, over any range of temperature, may be 
obtained by integrating the formulae between the limits required, 
or by taking the difference of the corresponding values of the total 
heat h, and dividing by the range of temperature. The quantity 
actually observed by Rowland was the total heat. It may be re- 
marked that starting from the same value at 5®, for the sake of 
comparison, Rowland's values of the total heat agree to i in 5000 
with those calculated from the formulae. The values of the total 
heat observed by Regnault, as reduced by Shaw, also show a very 
fair agreement, coxtsidering the uncertainty of the units. It must 
be admitted that it is desirable to redetermine, the variation of the 
specific heat above roo® C. This is very difi8cult on account of the 
steam -pressure, and could itot easily be accomplished by the electrical 
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method. Callcndar has, however, deviled a contmuous method of 
mixture, which appears to be peculiarly adapted to the purpose, 
and promises to give more certain results. In any case it may be 
remarked that formulae such as those of Jamin, Henrichsen, Baum 
partner, Wmkolmann or Dietcrici, which give far more rapid rates 
pf increase than that of Rcgnault, cannot possibly bt‘ reconciled 
with his observations, or with those of Reynolds and Moorby, or 
Callendar and Barnes, and arc certainly inapplicable above too® C. 

§ 16. On the Choice of the Thermal Unit . — So much uncertainty 
still prevails on this fundamental point that it cannot be passed 
over without reference. There are three possible kinds of unit, 
depending on the three fundamental methods already given : 
(i) the therm omctric unit, or the thermal capacity of unit mass 
of a standard substance under given conditions of temperature 
and pressure on the scale of a standard thermometer. (2) The 
latent-heat unit, or the quantity of heat required to melt or 
vaporize unit mass of a standard substance under given conditions. 
Thisunit has the advantage of being independent of thermometry, 
but the applicability of these methods is limited to special cases, 
and the relation of the units to other units is difficult to determine. 
(3) The absolute or mechanical unit, the quantity of heat 
equivalent to a given quantity of mechanical or electrical energy. 
This can be very accurately realized, but is not so convenient as 
(i) for ordinary purposes. 

In any case it is necessary to define a therniometric unit of class 
(1) The standard substance must be a liquid. Water is always 
selected, although some less volatile liquid, such as anilin(‘ or mercury, 
would possess many advantages. With regard to the scale of tem- 
perature, there is very general agreement that the absolute scale 
as realized by the hydrogen or helium thermometer should Ix' 
adopted as the ultimate standard of reference. But as the hydrogen 
thermometer is not directly available for the majority of experiments, 
it IS necessary to use a secondary standard for tne practical definition 
of the unit. The electrical resistance thc’rmomcter of jilatinum 
presents very great advantages for this purpose over the mercury 
thermometer 111 point of reproducibility, accuracy and adaptability 
to the piacUcal coiidition.s of experiment. The conditions of use 
of a mercury thermometer in a calorimetric experiment are neces- 
sarily different from those under which its corrections arc dedermined, 
and this difference must inevitably give rise to constant errors in 
practical work. The primary consideration in the definition of a 
unit IS to select that method which ])ermits the highest order of 
accuracy in comparison and v^i'ification. For this reason the de- 
finition of the thermal unit will in the end probably be referred to 
a scale of temperature defined m teims of a standard platinum 
thermometer. 

There is moic diversity of opinion with regard to the question 
of the standard temperature. Many authors, adopting Rcgnault ’s 
formula, have selected o® C. as the standard temperature, but this 
cannot be practically realized in the case of water, and Ins formula 
is certainly erroneous at low temperatures. A favourite tempera- 
ture to select IS 4® C., the temperature of maximum density, since 
at this point the specific heat at constant volume is the same as that 
at constant pressure. But this is nvUly of no consequence, since 
the specific heat at constant volume efinnot be practically realized. 
The specific heat at 4® could bo accurately determined at the mean 
over the range o® to 8° keeping the jacket at o® C. But the change 
appears to be rather rapid near o®, Uie temperature is inconveniently 
low for ordinary calorimetric work, and the unit at 4® would be so 
much laig^r than the specific heat at ordinary temperatures that 
nearly all expf»riments wouM require reduction. The natural point 
to select would be that of minimum specific heat, but if this occurs 
at 40° C. xt would be inconveniently high for practical realization 
except by the contmuous electrical method. It was proposed by a 
committee of the British Association to select the temperature at 
which the specific heat was 4*200 joules, leaving the exact tempera- 
ture to be subsequently determined. It was supposed at the time, 
from the original reduction of Rowland's experiments, that this 
would be nearly at 10® C., but it now appears that it may be as low 
as 5” C., which would be inconvenient. This is really only an 
absolute unit in disguise, and evades the essential point, which is 
the selection of a standard temperature for the water thermometric 
unit. A similar objection applies to selecting the temperature at 
which the specific neat is equal to its mean value between o® and 
100®. The mean calorie cannot be accurately realized m practice 
in any simple manner, and is therefore unsuitable as a standard of 
comparison. Its relation to the calorie at any given temperature, 
such as 15® or ao®, cannot be determined with the same ^gree of 
accuracy as the ratio of the specific heat at 1 5° to that at 20®, if the 
scale 01 tencmerature is given. The most practical unit is the 
calorie at 15® or 20® or some temperature in the range of ordinary 
practice. The temperature most generally faMOured is 15®, but ao® 
would be more suitable for accurate work. Tlxese units differ only 
by zi parts in io,opp according to CaUendar and Barnes, or by 13 
m 10,000 according to Rowland and Griffiths, so that the difference 


between them is of no great importance for ordinary purposes. 
But for ourposes of definition it would be necessary to take the 
mean value of the specific heat over a given ran^e of temperature, 
preferably at least lo®, rather than the specific hctit at u point whicli 
necessitates reference to some formula of reduction for the rate of 
variation. The specific heat at 15® would be determined with 
reference to the mean over the range 10® to 20®, and that at 20® 
from the range 15° to 25®. There can be no doubt that the range 
10® ’to 20® IS too low for the accurate thermal regulation of the 
conditions of the experiment. The range 15® to 25® would lie much 
more convenient from this point of view, and a mean tempeiaturo 
of 20® is probably nearest the average of accurate calorimetric work. 
For instance 20® is the mean of the range of the c?q>enments of 
Griffiths and of Rowland, and as close to that of Schuster and 
Gannon. It is readily attainable at any time in a modern laboratory 
with adequate heating arrangements, and is probably on the whole 
the most suitable temperature to select. 

§ 17. Specific Heat of Ga^es. — In the case of solids and liquids 
under ordinary conditions of pressure, the external work of 
expansion is so small that it may generally be neglected ; but 
with gases or vapours, or with li()uids near the critical point, the 
external work becomes so large that it is es.sential to specify the 
conditions under which the specific heat is measured. The most 
important cases are, the specific heats (i) at constant volume ; 
(2) at constant pressure ; (3) at saturation pressure in the case of 
a liquid or vapour. In consequence, of the small thermal capacity 
of gases and vapours per unit volume at ordinary pressures, the 
difficulties of direct measurement arc almost insuperable except 
in case (2). Thus the direct experimental evidence is somewhat 
meagre and conflicting, but the (question of the relation of the 
specific heats of gases is one of great interest in connexion with 
tne kinetic theory and the constitution of the molecule. The 
well-known experiments of Regnault and Wiedemann on the 
specific heat of gases at constant pressure agree in showing that 
the molectdar specific heat, or the thermal capacity of the mole- 
cular weight in grammes, is approximately independent of the 
temperature and pressure in case of the more stable diatomic 
gases, such as H.,, O.^, N.,, CO, &c., and has nearly the same value 
for each gas. They also indicate that it is much larger, and 
increases considerably with rise of temperature, in the case of 
more condensible vapours, such as Cl>, Br.j, or more complicated 
molecules, such as COo, Np, NH.^, C.,H j. The direct determina- 
tion of the specific heat at constant volume is extremely difficult, 
but has been successfully attempted by Joly with his steam 
calorimeter, in the case of air and CO^. Employing pressures 
between 7 and 27 atmospheres, he found that the specific heat of ^ 
air between lo'" and 100* C. increased very slightly with increase 
of density, but that of CO^ increased nearly 3 % between 7 and 2 1 
atmospheres. The following formulae represent his results for 
the specific heat at constant volume in terms of the density d in 
gms. per c.c. 

Air, 5 — 0*17154 o*028<f, 

CO2. S-- 0*165 4 0*213^4 0‘34<f*. 

§ 18. Ratio of Specific Heats. — According to the elementary kinetic 
theory of an ideal gas, the molecules of which are so small and so 
far apart that their mutual actions may be neglected, the kinetic 
energy of translation of the molecules is projiortional to the absolute 
temperature, and is equal to 3/2 of pv, the product of the pressure 
and the volume, per unit mass. The expansion per degree at 
constant pressure is vfd—Rfp. The external work of expansion 
per degree ts equal to R, being the product of the pressure and the 
expansion, and represents the difference of the specific heats S ^ s, 
at constant pressure and volume, assuming as above that the in^ 
ternal work of expansion is negligible. If the molecules are supposed 
to be like smooth, hard, elastic spheres, incapable of receiving any 
other kind of energy except that of translation, the specific heat at 
constant volume would be the increase per degree of the kinetic 
energy, namely 3pi;/2^ = 3/?/2, that at constant pressure wbuld be 
5R/a, and the ratio of the specific heats would be 5/3 or 1*666. This 
appears to be actually the case for monatomic gases such as mercury 
vapour (Kundt and Warburg, 1876), argon and helium (Ramsay, 
1896). For diatomic or compound gases Clerk Maxwell supposed 
that the molecule would also possess energy of rotation, and en- 
deavoured to prove that in this case the energy would be equally 
divided between the six degrees of freedom, three td translation 
and three of rotation, if the molecule were regarded aS a rigid body 
incapable pf vibration-enei^y. In this case we should have 
S=4 R, = 4/3= 1*333. fa 1879 Maxwell considered it one of the 
greatest alfficulties which the Mnetic theory had y^t encopfi^ered, 
that in spite of the many other degrees Of freedom of vibration 
revealed oy the spectroscope, the experimental value Of the »ratio 
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S/s was I *40 for so many gases, instead of being less than 4/3. Some- 
what later L Boltzmann suggested that a diatomic molecule regarded 
as a ngid dumb-bell or figure of rotation, might have only five 
effective degrees of freedom, since the energy of rotation about the 
axis of symmetry could not be altered by collisions between the 
molecules. The theoretical value of the ratio S/s in this case would 
be the required 7/5 For a rigid molecule on this theory the smallest 
value possible would be 4/3. Since much smaller values are found 
for more complex molecules, we may suppose that, m these cases, 
the energy ol rotation of a polyatomic molecule may be greater 
than its energy of translation, or else that heat is expended in 
splitting up molecular aggregates, and increasing energy of vibration 
A hypothesis doubtfully attributed to Maxwell is that each addi- 
tional atom in the molecule is equivalent to two extra degrees of 
freedom. From an m-atomic molecule we should then have 
5/5=: I -f 2/(2W + i). This gives a senes of ratios 5/3, 7/5, 9/7, 11/9, 
&c., for I, 2, 3, 4, &c., atoms in the molecule, values which fall 
within the limits of experimental error in many cases. It is not at 
all clear, however, that energy of vibration should bear a constant 
ratio to that of translation, although this would probably be the 
case for rotation. For the simpler gases, which are highly dia- 
thermanous and radiate badly even at high temperature, the energy 
of vibration is probably very^ small, except under the special con- 
ditions whicli produce luminosity m flames and electnc discharges 
For such gases, assuming a constant ratio of 10 tation to translation, 
the specific heat at low pressures would be very nearly constant 
For more complex molecules the radiative and absorptive powers 
are known to be much greater. The energy of vibration may be 
appreciable at ordinary temperatures, and would probably increase 
more rapidly than that of translation with use of temperature, 
especially near a point of dissociation. This would account for 
an increase of 5 , and a diminution of the ratio S/s, with rise of 
temperature which apparently occurs in many vapours. The ex- 
penmcntal evidence, however, is somewhat conflicting, and further 
investigations are very desirable on the variation of specific heat 
with temperature. Given the specific heat as a function of the 
temperature, its variation with pressure may be determined from 
the characteristic equation of the gas. The direct methods of 
measuring the ratio S/s, by the velocity of sound and by adiabatic 
expansion, are sufficiently described m many text-books. 

§ 19. Atomic and Molecular Heats, — The ideal atomic heat is the 
thermal capacity of a gramme-atom in the ideal state of monatomic 
gas at constant volume. This would be nearly three calories. For 
a diatomic gas, the molecular heat would be nearly five calories, 
or the atomic heat of a gas m the diatomic state would be 2»5. Esti- 
mated at constant pressure the atomic heat would be 3*5. Some 
authors adopt 2*5 and some 3*5 for the ideal atomic heat. The 
atomic heat of a metal in the solid state is in most cases larger than 
SIX calorics at ordinary temperatures. Considering the wide varia- 
tions in the physical condition and melting points, the comparatively 
close agreement of the atomic heats of the metals at ordinary tem- 
peratures, known as Dulong and Petit’s Law, is very remarkable. 
The specific heats as a rule increase with rise of temperature, in some 
* cases, e.g. iron and nickel, very rapidly. According to W. A. Tilden 
(PhiL Trans , 1900), the atomic heats of pure nickel and cobalt, as 
determined from experiments at the boiling-points of O.^, and CO3, 
diminish so rapidly at temperatures below C. as to suggest that 
they would reach the value 2*42 at the absolute zero. This is the 
value of the minimum of atomic heat calculated by Perry from 
diatomic hydrogen, but the observations themselves might be 
equally well represented by taking the imaginary limit 3, since the 
quantity actually observed is the mean specific heat between o® and 
- 182*5® C. Subsequent expenments on other metals at low tem- 
peratures did not indicate a similar diminution of specific heat, so 
that it may be doubted whether the atomic heats really approach 
the ideal value at the absolute zero. No doubt there must be 
approximate relations between the atomic and molecular heats of 
sunUar elements and compounds, but considering the great variations 
of specific heat with temperature and physical state, m alloys, 
mixtures or solutions, and in allotropic or other modifications, it 
would be idle to expect that tlie specific heat of a compound could 
be accurately deduced by any simple additive process from that of 
its constituents. 

Authorities.— Joule’s Scientific Papers (London, 1890) ; Ames 
and Griffiths, Reports to the International Congress (Pans, 1900), 
” On the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat,” and ” On the Specific 
Heat of Water”; Griffiths, Thermal Measuremerit of Energy (Cam- 
bridge, 1901) ; Callendar and Barnes, Phil, Trans, A, 1901, ** On 
the Variation of the Specific Heat of Water ” ; for combustion 
methods, see article Thermochemistry, and treatises by Thomsen, 
Pattison-Muir and Berthelot ; see also articles Thermodynamics 
and Vaporization. (H. L. C.) 

CALOVIUS, ABRAHAM (1612-1686), German Lutheran 
divine, was born at Mohrungen in east Prussia, on the i6th of 
April 1612. After studying at Kdnigsberg, in 1650 he was 
appointed professor of theology at Wittenberg, where he after- 
wards became general superintendent and primarius. He died 
on the 2Sth of February 1686. Calovius was the most noteworthy 


of the champions of Lutheran orthodoxy in the 17th century. 
He strongly opposed the Catholics, Calvinists and Socinians, 
attacked in particular the reconciliation policy or “ syncretism 
of Georg Calixtus (cf. the Consensus repehtus fidei vere luiheranae, 
1665), and as a writer of polemics he had few equals. His chief 
dogmatic work, Sy sterna locorum theologicorum (12 vols. 1655- 
1677), represents the climax of Lutheran scholasticism. In his 
Btblia Illustrata (4 vols.), written from the point of view of a 
very strict belief in inspiration, his object is to refute the state- 
ments made by Hugo Grotius in his Commentaries. His Hisiorta 
Syncretistica (1682) was suppressed. 

CALPURNIUS, TITUS, Roman bucolic poet, surnamed Siculus 
from his birthplace or from his imitation of the style of the 
Sicilian Theocritus, most probably flourished during the reign of 
Nero. Eleven eclogues have been handed down to us under his 
name, of which the last four, from metrical considerations and 
express MS, testimony, are now generally attributed to Nemesi- 
anus {q-v.), who lived in the time of the emperor Cams and his 
sons (latter half of the 3rd centuiy a.d.). Hardly anything is 
known of the life of Calpurnius ; we gather from the poems 
themselves (in which he is obviously represented by ‘‘ Corydon ’’) 
that he was m poor circumstances and was on the point of 
emigrating to Spain, when “ Meliboeus came to his aid. 
Through his influence Calpurnius apparently secured a post at 
Rome. The time at which Calpurnius lived has been much 
discussed, but all the indications seem to point to the time of Nero, 
The emperor is described as a handsome youth, like Mars and 
Apollo, whose accession marks the beginning of a new golden age, 
prognosticated by the appearance of a comet, doubtless the same 
that appeared some time before the death of Claudius ; he 
exhibits splendid games in the amphitheatre (probably the 
wooden amphitheatre erected by Nero in 57) ; and m the words 
maternis causam qui vicit luhs^ (1. 45), 
there is a reference to the speech delivered in Greek by Nero on 
behalf of the llienses (Suetonius, Nero, 7 ; Tacitus, Annals^ xii. 
58), from whom the Julii derived their family. ^ Meliboeus, the 
poet’s patron, has been variously identified with Columella, 
Seneca the philosopher, and C. Calpurnius Piso. Although the 
sphere of Mchboeus’s literary activity (as indicated in iv. 53) 
suits none of these, what is known of Calpurnius Piso fits in well 
with what is said of Meliboeus by the poet, who speaks of his 
generosity, his intimacy with the emperor, and his interest in 
tragic poetry. His claim is further supported by the poem De 
Laude Pisoms (ed. C. F. Weber, 1859) which has come down to us 
without the name of the author, but which there is considerable 
reason for attributing to Calpurnius.* The poem exhibits a 
striking similarity with the eclogues in metre, language and 
subject-matter. The author of the Laus is young, of respectable 
family and desirous of gaining the favour of Piso as his Maecenas. 
Further, the similarity between the two names can hardly be 
accidental ; it is suggested that the poet may have been adopted 
by the courtier, or that he was the son of a freedman of Piso. 
The attitude of the author of the Laus towards the subject of the 
panegyric seems to show less intimacy than the relations between 
Corydon and Meliboeus in the eclogues, and there is internal 
evidence that the Laus was written during the reign of Claudius 
(Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist, of Rom, Lit, § 306, 6). 

Mention may here be made of the fragments of two short 
hexameter poems in an Einsiedeln MS., obviously belonging to 
the time of Nero, which if not written by Calpurnius, were 
imitated from him. 

^ lulis for %n ulnis according to the best MS. tradition. 

2 According to Dr R. Garnett (and Mr Gres well, as stated in 
Conington's Vtrgil,^ i. p. 123, note) the emperor referred to is the 
ounger Gordian (a.d. 238). His arguments in favour of this will 
e found in the article on Calpurnius by him in the 9th edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Brttannica and in the Journal of Philoloey, xvi., 
1888 ; see in answer J. P. Postgate, The Comet of Calpurnius 
Siculus m Classical Review, June 1902. Dean Merivale (Hist, of the 
Romans under the Empire, ch. 60) and Pompei, ** Intorno al Tempo 
del Poeta Calpumio ” in Atti del Isiiiuto Veneto, v. 6 (1880), identify 
the amphitheatre with the Colosseum (Flavian amphitheatre) and 
assign Calpurnius to the reign of Domitian. 

® It has been variously ascribed to Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Statius 
and Saleius Bassus, 
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^though there is nothing original in Calpumius, he is “ a 
skilful literary craftsman.’^ Of his models the chief is Virgil, of 
whom (under the name of Tityrus) he speaks with great en- 
thusiasm ; he is also indebted to Ovid and Theocritus. Cal- 
purnius is “ a fair scholar, and an apt courtier, and not devoid of 
real poetical feeling. The bastard style of pastoral cultivated by 
him, in which the description of nature is made the writer's 
pretext, while ingenious flattery is his real purpose, nevertheless 
excludes genuine pleasure, and consequently genuine poetical 
achievement. He may be fairly compared to the minor poets of 
the reign of Anne ” (Garnett). 

Calpurnius was first printed m 1471, together with Silius Itahcus 
and has been frequently republished, generally with Gratius 
Faliscus and Ncmcsianus. The separate authoiship of the eclogues 
of Calpurnius and Nemesianus was established by M. Haupt's De 
Carmtmbus bucoltcts Calpurnii et Nemesiam (1854). Editions by 
H. Schenkl (1885), with full introduction and tndex verborum, and by 
C. H. Keene (1887), with introduction, commentary and appendix. 
English verse translation by E. J L. Scott (1891) ; see II. E. Butler, 
Posf-Augustan Poetry (Oxford, igog), pp 150 foil , and F. Skutsch 
in RealencyclopMie, 111. i (1807). (J. H. F.) 

CALTAGIRONE, a city and episcopal see of the province of 
Catania, Sicily, situated iggq ft. above sea-level, 36 m. S.W. 
of Catania direct (55 m. by rail). Pop. (1881) 25,978; (1901) 
town 35,116 ; commune 45,956. It is well built, and is said to he 
the most civilized provincial town in Sicily. Extensive Sicel 
cemeteries have been explored to the north of the town {Not, 
Scavi, 1904, 65), and a Greek necropolis of the 6th and 5th 
centuries b.c. has been found to the south-east {ibid, 132). 
Remains of buildings of Roman date have also been discovered ; 
but the name of the ancient city which stood here is unknown. 
The present name is a corruption of the Saracen Kalat-aUGirche 
(the castle of Girche, the chieftain who fortified it). 

CALTANISETTA, a town and episcopal see of Sicily, the 
capital of a province of the same name, 60 m. S.E. of Palermo 
direct and 83 m. by rail, situated 1930 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (190T) 43,303. The town is of Saracenic origin, as its name 
KalaPal-Ntsa, the Ladies' Castle," indicates, and some ruins 
of the old castle (called Pieirarossa) still exist. Otherwise the 
town contains no buildings of artistic or historical interest, but it 
commands striking views. It is the centre of the vSicilian sulphur 
industry and the seat of a royal school of mines. Two miles east 
is the interesting Norman abbey of S. Spirito. 

CALTROP (from the Mid. Eng. calketrappCy probably derived 
from the Lat. calx, a heel, and trappa, Late Lat. for a snare), an 
iron ball, used as an obstacle against cavalry, with four spikes so 
arranged, that however placed in or on the ground, one spike 
always points upwards. It is also the botanical name for several 
species of thistles. 

CALUIRE-ET-CUIRE, a town of eastern France, in the 
department of Rhone, 2^ m. N. by E. of Lyons by rail. Pop. 
(1906) 9255. It has manufactures of coarse earthenware and 
hard-ware, copper and bronze foundries and nursery-gjixdens. 

CALUMET (Norm. Fr. form of chalumet, from Lat. calamus, a 
reed), the name given by the French in Canada to the peace- 
pipe " of the American Indians. This pipe occupied among the 
tribes a position of peculiar symbolic significance, and was the 
object of profound veneration. It was smoked on all ceremonial 
occasions, even on declarations of war, but its special use was at 
the making of treaties of peace. It was usually about 2 J ft. long, 
and in the west the bowl was made of red pipestone (catlinite), a 
fine-grained, easily-worked stone of a rich red colour found 
chiefly in the Coteau des Prairies west of Big Stone I.ake, Dakota, 
The quarries were formerly neutral ground among the warring 
Indian tribes, many sacred traditions being associated with the 
locality and its product (Longfellow, Hiatvaiha, i.). The pipe 
stem was of reed decorated with eagles' quills or women's hair. 
Native tobacco mixed with willow-bark or sumac leaves was 
smoked. The pipe was offered as a supreme proof of hospitality 
to distinguished strangers, and its refusal was regarded as a 
grievous affront. In the east and south-east, the bowl was of 
white stone, sometimes pierced with several stem holes so that 
many persons might smoke at once. 

See Joseph D. Maeguire (exhaustive report, 640 pages), Pipes and 


Smoking Cu.stoins of the American Aborigines "m Smtthsonian Report 
(American Bureau of Ethnology) for 1897, vol i. ; and authorities 
quoted in Handbook of American Indians (Washington, 1907). 

CALUMPrr, a town of the province of RulacAn, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, at the junction of the Quingua river with the 
Rio Grande de la Pampanga, about 25 m. N.W. of Manila. 
Pop. (1903) 13,897. It is served by the Manila & Dagupan 
railway, and the bridge across the Rio Grande is one of the 
longest in the Philippines. The surrounding country is a fertile 
plain, producing large quantities of nee, as well as sugar, Indian 
corn and a variety of fruits. Calumpit has a large rice-mill 
and one of the largest markets in the Philippines. The bridge, 
convent and church of the town were fired and completely 
destroyed by insurgent troops in 1899. The language is Tagalog, 

CALVADOS, a department of north-western France, formed 
in 1790 out of Bessin, Cinglais, Hi^mois, Borage, the Champagne 
de (iaen, Auge and the western part of Lieuvin. Pop. (1906) 
403,431. Area, 2197 sq. m. It received its name from a ledge 
of rocks, stretching ^ong the coast for a distance of about 15 m. 
between the mouths of the rivers Ornc and Vire. It is bounded N. 
by the English Channel, E. by the department of Eure, S. by that 
of Orne, W. by that of Manche. The Borage, or south-western 
part of the department, is elevated, being crossed from south-east 
to north-west by the hills of Normandy, the highest of which is 
1197 ft. ; the rest of the surface is gently undulating, and consists 
of extensive valleys watered by numerous streams which fall into 
the English Channel. The coast, formed by cliffs, sandy beaches 
or reefs, is generally inaccessible, except at the mouths of the 
principal rivers, such as the Touques, tlie Dives, the Orne and 
the Vire, which are navigable at high tide for several miles inland. 
Trouville is the chief of the numerous coast resorts. The climate, 
though humid and variable, is healthy. The raising of cattle, 
sheep and horses is the mainstay of the agriculture of the de- 
partment. Pasture is good and abundant in the east and north- 
west, and there is a large export trade in the butter, eggs and 
cheese (Camembert, Livarot, Pont I'Eveque) of these districts, 
carried on by Honfieur, Isigny and otlier ports. The plain of 
Caen is a great centre for horse breeding. Wheat, oats, barley, 
colza and potatoes are the chief crops. The orchards of Auge 
and Bessin produce a superior kind of cider, of which upwards of 
40,000,000 gallons are made in the department ; a large quantity 
of cider brandy (eau-de-vie de Calvados) is distilled. Poultry 
to a considerable amount is sent to the Paris markets, and there 
is a large output of honey and wax. The spinning and weaving 
of wool and cotton are the chief industries. Besides these, 
paper-mills, oil-mills, tanneries, saw-mills, shipbuilding yards, 
rope- works, dye-works, distilleries and bleach-fields, scattered 
throughout the department, give employment to a number of 
hands. There are productive iron-mines and building-stone, 
.slate and lime are plentiful. Fisheries, chiefly of lobster, oyster 
(Courseulles), herring and mackerel, are prosecuted. Coal, timber, 
grain, salt-fish and cement are among the imports ; exports 
include iron, dairy products and sand. Caen and Honfleur are 
the most important commercial ports. There is a canal 9 m. in 
length from Caen to Ouistreham on the coast. The department 
is served by the Ouest-£tat railway. It is divided into the six 
arrondissements (38 cantons, 763 communes) of Caen, Falaise, 
Bayeux, Vire, Lisieux and Pont Tiivfique. Caen, the capital, is the 
seat of a court of appeal and the centre of an academic (educa- 
tional division). The department forms the diocese of Jiayeux, 
in the ecclesiastical province of Rouen, and belongs to the region 
of the III. army corps. The other principal towns are Falaise, 
Lisieux, Cond6-sur-Noireau, Vire, Honfleur and Trouville {q.v,). 

Amongst the great number of medieval churches which 
the department possesses, the fine Gothic church of St. Pierre- 
sur-Dives is second in importance only to those of Lisieux and 
Bayeux ; that of Norrey, a good example of the Norman-Gothic 
style, and that of Tour-en-Bessin, in which Romanesque ^d 
Gothic architecture are mingled, are of great interest. Fontaine- 
Henri has a fine chAteau of the isth and i6th centuries. 

CALVART, DENIS (1540^1619), Flemish painter, was bom at 
Antwerp. After studying landscape-painting for some time in 
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his native city he went to Bologna, where he perfected himself in 
the anatomy of the human form under Prospero Fontpia, and so 
completely lost the mannerism of Flemish art that his paintings 
appear to be the work of an Italian. From Bologna he went to 
Rome, where he assisted Lorenzo Sabbatini (1533-1577) in his 
works for the papal palace, and devoted much of his time to 
copying and studying the works of Raphael. He ultimately 
returned to Bologna and founded a school, of which the greatest 
ornaments are Guido and Domenichino. His works are especially 
admired for the power of grouping and colouring which they 
display. 

CALVARY, the conventional English rendering of the calvaria 
of the Vulgate, the Latin version of the Greek Kpavtovy both 
meaning “ skull ’’ and representing the Hebrew Golgotha, the 
name given to the scene of Christ's cnicifixion. The term ‘‘ a 
Calvary ” is applied to a sculptured representation of the 
Crucifixion, either inside a church, or adjoining one in the open 
air. There are many examples of the latter in France, Italy 
and Spain. Among the most important are the Sacro Monte 
(i486) at Varallo in Piedmont, and those at Guimiliau (1581), 
IMongastel (1602), St Thegonnec (1610), and Pleyben near 
Quimper (1670), in Brittany, all in good preservation. 

CALV£, EMMA (1864- ), Spanish operatic soprano, was 

bom at Madrid, and trained in Paris, making her first important 
appearance in opera at Brussels in 1882. She sang mainly in 
Paris for some years, but in i8g2 wa.s first engaged at Covent 
Garden, London, and at once became famous as the most vivid 
Carmen (in Bizet's opera) of the day, 

CALVERLEY, CHARLES STUART (1831-1884), English poet 
and wit, and the literary father of what may be called the 
university school of humour, was bom at Martley in Worcester- 
shire on the 22nd of December 1831. His father, the Rev. Henry 
Blayds, resumed in 1852 the old family name of C^verley, which 
his grandfather had exchanged for Blayds in 1807. It was as 
Charles Stuart Blayds that most of the son’s university distinc- 
tions were attained. He went up to Balliol from Harrow in 1850, 
and was soon known in Oxford as the most daring and most 
high-spirited undergraduate of his time. He was a universal 
favourite, a delightful companion, a brilliant scholar and the 
playful enemy of all “ dons.” In 1851 he won the Chancellor s 
prize for l^atin verse, and it is said that the entire exercise was 
written in an afternoon, when his friends had locked him into his 
rooms, declining to let him out till he had finished what they were 
confident would prove the [inze poem. A year later he took his 
name off tlie books, to avoid the consequences of a college 
escapade, and migrated to Chnst's College, Cambridge. Here he 
was again successful in Latin verse, and remains the unique 
example of an undergraduate who has won the (diancellor^s prize 
at both universities. In 1856 he took second place in the first 
class in the Classical Tripos. He was elected fellow of Christ’s 
(1858), published Verses aixd Translations in 1862, and was called 
to the bar in 1865. Owing to an accident while skating he was 
prevented from following up a professional ciireer, and during 
the last years of his life he was an invalid. His Translations into 
English and Latin appeared in 1866 ; his Theocritus translated into 
English Verse in 1869 ; Fly Leaves in 1872 ; and JAterary Remains 
in 1885. He died on the 17th of February 1884. Calverley was 
one of the most brilliant men of his day ; and> had he enjoyed 
health, might have achieved distinction in any career he clxose. 
Constitutionally indolent, he was endowed with singular gifts m 
every department of culture ; he was a scholar, a musician, an 
athlete and a brilliant talker. What is left us marks only a small 
portion of his talent, but his sparkling, dancing verses, which have 
had many clever imitators, are still without a rival in their own 
line. His humour was illumined by good nature ; his satire was 
keen but kind ; his laughter was of tha|buman sort which is often 
on the verge of tears. Imbued with tiie classical spirit, he intro- 
duced into the malAig of light verse the polish elegance of the 
great masters, and even in its most whtosical mood his verse is 
raised to the level of poetry by the saving excellence of style. 

His Complete Works, with a biographical notice by Sir W. J. 
Sendall, appeared in 1901. (A. Wa.) 


CALVERT, the name of three Ei^lish artists: Charles (1765- 
1852), a well-known landscape-painter ; Edward (1803-1883), 
an important wood-engraver and follower of Blalce ; and 
Frederick, an excellent topographical draughtsman, whose 
work in water-colour is represented at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and who published a volume of Picturesque Views in 
Staffordshire and Shropshire (1830). 

CALVERT, FREDERICK GRACE (1819-1873), English chemist, 
was born in London on the 14th of November 1819. From about 
1836 till 1846 he lived in France, where, after a course of study at 
Paris, he became manager of some chemical works, later acting as 
assistant to M. E. Chevreul. On his return to England he settled 
in Manchester as a consulting chemist, and was appointed 
professor of chemistry at the Royal Institution in that city. 
Devoting himself almost entirely to industrial chemistry, he 
gave much attention to the manufacture of coal-tar products, 
and particularly carbolic acid, for the production of which he 
cstablisiied large works in Manchester in 1865. Besides con- 
tributing extensively to the English and French scientific 
journals, he puhlibhed a work on Dyeing and C ah to- Printing. 
He died in Manchester on the 24th of October 1873. 

CALVERT, SIR HARRY, Bart, {c 1763-1826), British general, 
was probably born early in 1763 at Hampton, near London. He 
was educated at Harrow, and at the age of fifteen entered tlie 
army. In the following year he served with his regiment in 
America, being present at the siege of Charleston, and serving 
through the campaign of Ixird Coinwalhs which ended with the 
surrender of Yorktown. From 1781 to 1783 he was a prisoner of 
war. Returning to England in 1784, he next saw active service 
in 1793-1794 in the Low Countries, where he was aide-de-camp to 
the duke of York, and in 1795 was engaged on a confidential 
mission to Brunswick and Berlin. In 1799, having already served 
as deputy adjutant general, he was made adjutant general, 
holding the post till 1818. In this capacity he effected many 
irnpiovements iii the organization and discipline of the serv ice. 
IIc greatly improved the administration of the army medical and 
hospital department, introduced regimental schools, developed 
the two existing military colleges (since united at Sandhurst), and 
was largely responsible for the founding of the Duke of Yoik’s 
school, Chelsea. In recognition of his work as adjutant general 
he was made a G.C.B. (1815), and, on retiring from office, received 
a baronetcy (1818). In 1820 he was made governor of Chelsea 
hospital. He died on the 3rd of September 1826, at Middle 
Claydon, Buckinghamshire. 

CALVES’ HEAD CLUB, a club established shortly after his 
death in derision of the memory of Charles 1 . Its chief meeting 
was held on the 30th of each January, the anniversary of the 
king^s execution, when the dishes served were a cod’s head to 
represent the individual, Charles vStuart ; a pike representing 
tyranny ; a boar’s head representing the king preying on his 
subjects ; and calves’ heads representing Charles as king and his 
adherents. On the tabic an axe held the place of honour. After 
the banquet a copy of the king’s Ikon Basthke was burnt, and 
the toast was “ To those worthy patriots who killed the tyrant.” 
After the Restoration the club met secretly. The first mention 
of it is in a tract reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany entitled 

The Secret History of the Calves’ Head Club.” The club 
survived till 1734, when the diners were mobbed owing to the 
popular ill-feeling which their outrages on good taste provoked, 
and the riot which ensued put a final stop to the meetings. 

OALVl, a sea-port in Corsica, capital of an arrondissement in 
the N.W. of the island, 112 m. N. of Ajaccio by road. Pop. 
(1906) 1967. It is situated on the Bay of Calvi, in a malarial 
region, and is the port in Corsica nearest to France^ being 109 m, 
from Antibes ; the harbour, however, is exposed to the east and 
nortli-east winds. The modern town lies at the foot of a rock, on 
which stands the old town with its steep rock-paved streets and 
fortified walls, commanded by the Fort Muzello. Fishing is 
carried on^ and timber, oil, wine, lemons and other sub-tropical 
fruits are exported to some extent. The most important buildings 
are the old palace of the Genoese governor, used as barracks, mid 
the church (i6th century), with the monument of the Baglioni 
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family, which was intimately associated with the history of the 
town. 

Calvi was founded in the 13th century and in 1278 passed into 
the hands of the Cienoese. From that date it was remarkable for 
its adherence to their side, especially in 1553 when it repulsed two 
attacks of the united forces of the French and Turks. In recogni- 
tion thereof the Genoese senate caused the words Ctviias Calvi 
semper fidelts to be carved on the chief gate of the city, which still 
preserves the inscription. In 1794 Calvi was captured by the 
English, but it was retaken by the Corsicans in the following 
year. 

GALVIN, JOHN (1509-1564), Swiss divine and reformer, was 
born at Noyon, in Picardy, on the loth of July 1509. His father, 
G6rard Cauvin or Calvin,^ was a notary-apostolic and procurator- 
fiscal for the lordship of Noyon, besides holding certain ecclesi- 
astical offices in connexion with that diocese. The name of his 
mother was Jeanne le Franc ; she was the daughter of an inn- 
keeper at Cambrai, who afterwards came to reside at Noyon. 
GiJrard Cauvin was esteemed as a man of considerable sagacity 
and prudence, and his wife was a godly and attractive lady. She 
bore him five sons, of whom John was the second. By a second 
wife there were two daughters. 

Of Calvin\s early years only a few notices remain. His father 
destined him from the first for an ecclesiastical career, and paid 
for his education in the household of the noble family of Hangest 
de Montmor. In May 1521 he was appointed to a chaplaincy 
attached to the altar of La G<fisine in the cathedral of Noyon, and 
received the tonsure. I'he actual duties of the office were in such 
cases carried out by ordained and older men for a fraction of the 
stipend. The plague having visited Noyon, the young Hangests 
were sent to Pans in August 1523, and Calvin accompanied them, 
being enabled to do so by the income received from his benefice. 
He lived with his uncle and attended as an out-student the 
College de la Marche, at that time under the regency of Mathurm 
Cordier, a man of character, learning and repute as a teacher, 
who in later days followed his juipil to Switzerland, taught at 
NeuchUtel, and died in Geneva in 1564. In dedicating to him his 
Commentary on the First Epistle io the Thessalontans, as “ eximiae 
pietatis et dcx’trinae viro,’’ he declares that so had he been aided 
by his instruction that whatever subsequent progress he had made 
he only regarded as received from him, and this,’’ he adds, “ I 
wish to testify to posterity that if any utility accrue to any from 
my writings they may acknowledge it as having in part flowed 
from thee.” From the College de la Marche he removed to the 
College de Montaigu,*-^ where the atmosphere was more ecclesi- 
astical and where he had for instructor a Spaniard who is 
described as a man of learning and to whom Calvin was indebted 
for some sound training in dialectics and the scholastic philosophy. 
He speedily outstripped all his competitors in grammatical 
studies, and by his skill and acumen as a student of philosophy, 
and in the college disputations gave fruitful promise of that 
consummate excellence as a reasoner in the department of 
speculative truth which he afterwards displayed. Among his 
friends were the Hangests (especially Claude), Nicolas and 
Michel Cop, sons of the king’s Swiss physician, and his own 
kinsman Pierre Robert, better known as Ohv^tan. Such friend- 
ships testify both to the worth and the attractiveness of his 
character, and contradict the old legend that he was an unsociable 
misanthrope. Pleased with his success, the canons at Noyon 
gave him the curacy of St Martin de Marteville in September 
1527. After holding this preferment for nearly two years, he 
exchanged it in July 1529 for the cure of Pont I’Eveque, a village 

^ The family name of Calvin seems to have been written mdiffer- 
ently Cauvin, Chauve, Chauvin, Calvus, Calvin us. In the con- 
temporary notices of G6rard and his family, in the capitular registers 
of the cathedral at Noyon, the name is always spelt Cauuin. The 
anagram of Calvin is Alcuin, and this in its Latinized form Alcuinus 
appears in two editions of his InstituHo as that of the author (Audin, 
Vie de Calvin, i. 520). The syndics of Geneva address him in a letter 
written in 3540, and still pre.served, as “ Docteur Caulvm.'' In his 
letters written in French he usually signs himself Jean Calvin.*' 
He afiected the title of " Mattrc," for what reason is not known. 

* Pierre de Montaigu refounded this institution in 1388. Erasmus 
and Ignatius Loyola also studied here. 
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near to Noyon, and the place which his father originally 
belonged. He appears to have been not a little elated by his 
early promotion, and although not ordained, he preached several 
sermons to the people. But though the career of ecclesiastical 
preferment was thus early opened to him, Calvin was destined 
not to become a priest. A change ramc over the mind lioth of his 
father and himself respecting his future career. Gf'rard Cauvin 
began to suspect that he had not chosen the most lucrative 
profession for his son, apd that the law offered to a youth of his 
talents and industry a more promising sphere.^ He was also now 
out of favour with the cathedral chapter at Noyon. It is said also 
that John himself, on the advice of his relative, Pierre Robert 
Oliv^tan, the first translator of the Bible into French, had begun 
to study the Scriptures and to dissent from the Roman worship. 
At any rate he readily complied with his father’s suggestion, and 
removed from Pans to Orleans (March 1528) in order to study 
law under Pierre Taisan de I’^Itoile, the most distinguished 
jurisconsult of his day. The university atmosphere here was 
less ascetic than at Pans, but Calvin’s ardour knew no slackening, 
and such was his progress in legal knowledge that he was fre- 
quently called upon to lecture, m the absence of one or other of 
the regular staff. Other studies, however, besides those of law 
occupied him while in this city, and moved by the humanistic 
spirit of the age he eagerly developed his classical knowledge. 
“ By protracted vigils,” says Beza, ‘‘ he secured indeed a solid 
erudition and an excellent memory; but it is probable he at the 
same time sowed the seeds of that disease (dyspepsia) which 
occasioned him various illnesses in after life, and at last brought 
upon him premature death.” ^ His friends here were Melchior 
Wolmar, a German schoolmaster and a man of exemplary 
scholarship and character, Fran^'ois Daniel, Francois de Connam 
and Nicolas Duchemm ; to these his earliest letters were 
written. 

From Orleans Calvin went to Bourges in the autumn of 1529 
to continue his studies under the brilliant Italian, Andrea Alciati 
(1492-1550), whom Francis 1 . had invited into France and 
settled as a professor of law in that university. His friend 
Daniel went with him, and Wolmar followed a year later. By 
Wolmar Calvin was taught Greek, and introduced to the study of 
the New Testament in the original, a service which he gratefully 
acknowledges in one of his printed works.^ The conversation of 
Wolmar may also have been of use to him in las consideration of 
the doctrines of the Reformation, which were now beginning to 
be widely diffused through France. Twelve years had elapsed 
since Luther had published his theses against indulgences — 
twelve years of intense excitement and anxious discussion, not 
in Germany only, but in almost all the adjacent countries. In 
France there had not been as yet any overt revolt against the 
Church of Rome, but multitudes were in sympathy with any 
attempt to improve the church by education, by purer morals, 
by better preaching and by a return to the primitive and un- 
corrupted faith. Though we cannot with Beza regard Calvin at 
this time as a centre of Protestant activity, he may well have 
preached at Ligniires as a reformatory Catholic of the school of 
Erasmus. Calvin’s own record of his “ conversion ” is so scanty 
and devoid of chronological data that it is extremely difficult to 
trace his religious development with any certainty. But it seems 
probable that at least up to 1532 he was far more concerned 
about classical scholarship than about religion. 

His residence at Bourges was cut short by the death of his 
father in May 1531. Immediately after this event he went to 
Paris, where the “ new learning ” was now at length ousting the 
medieval scholasticism from the university. He lodged in the 
College Fortet, reading Greek with Pierre Dan^s and beginning 
Hebrew with Francois Vatable. It was at this time (April iS 3 ^) 
that Calvin issued his first publication, a commentary in Latin on 
Seneca’s tract De dementia. This book he published at his own 
cost, and dedicated to Claude Hangest, abbot of St Eloi, a 
member of the de Montmor family, with whom Calvm had been 

® Calv. Praef. ad Comment, in Psalmos. 

* Jo. Calvini Vita, sub inti. 

® Epist. Ded., Comment in Ep. II. ad Corinthios pfaefi%g 
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bifeught up. It was formerly thought that Calvin published this 
work with a view to influence the king to put a stop to the attacks 
on the Protestants, but there is nothing in the treatise itself or in 
the commentary to favour this opinion. 

Soon after the publication of his first book Calvin returned 
to Orleans, Where he stayed for a year, perhaps a^ain reading 
law, and still undecided as to his life’s work. He visited Noyon 
in August 1533, and by October of the same year was settled 
again m Paris. Here and now his destipy became certain. The 
conservative theology was becoming discredited, and humanists 
like Jacques Lettvre of Staples (Faber Stapulensis) and Gerard 
Roussel were favoured by the court under the influence of 
Margaret of AngoulSme, queen of Navarre and sister of Francis I. 
Calvin’s old friend, Nicolas Cop, had just been elected rector of 
the university and had to deliver an oration according to custom 
in the church of the Mathurins, on the feast of All Saints. The 
oration (certainly influenced but hardly composed by Calvin) 
was in effect a defence of the reformed opinions, especially of 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone. It is to the period 
between April 1532 and November 1533, and in particular to 
the time of his second sojourn at Orleans, that we may most 
fittingly assign the great change in Calvin which he describes 
(Praef, ad Psalmos ; opera xxxi. 21-24) his “sudden con- 
version ” and attributes to direct divine agency. It must have 
been at least after his Commentary on Seneca's De dementia 
that his heart was “ so subdued and reduced to docility that in 
comparison with his zeal for true piety he regarded all other 
studies with indifference, though not entirely forsaking them. 
Though himself a beginner, many flocked to him to learn the 
pure doctrine, and he began to seek some hiding-place and means 
of withdrawal from people.” This indeed was iorced upon him, 
for Cop’s address was more than the conservative party could 
bear, and Cop, being summoned to appear before the parlement 
of Paris, found it necessary, as he failed to secure the support 
either of the king or of the university, to make his escape to 
Basel. An attempt was at the same time made to seize C^vin, 
but, being forewarned of the design by his friends, he also made 
his ’ escape. His room in the Collie Fortet, however, was 
searched, and his books and papers seized, to the imminent 
peril of some of his friends, whose letters were found in his 
repositories. He went to Noyon, but, proceedings against him 
being dropped, soon returned to Paris. But desiring both 
security and solitude for study he left the city again about New 
Year of 1 534 and became the guest of Louis du Tillet, a canon of 
the cathedral, at Angoul^me, where at the request of his host he 
prepared some short discourses, which were circulated in the 
surrounding parishes, and read in public to the people. Here, too, 
in du Tillet’s splendid library, he began the studies which resulted 
in his great work, the Institutes, and paid a visit to Nerac, where 
the venerable Lef^re, whose revised translation of the Bible 
into French was published about this time, was spending his last 
years under the kindly care of Margaret of Navarre. 

Calvin was now nearly twenty-five years of age, and in the 
ordinary way would have been ordained to the priesthood. Up 
till this time his work for the evangelical cause was not so much 
that of the public preacher or reformer as that of the retiring 
but influential scholar and adviser. Now, however, he had to 
decide whether, like Roussel and other of his friends, he should 
strive to combine the new doctrines with a position in the old 
church, or whether he should definitely break away from Rome. 
His mind was made up, and on the 4th of May he resigned 
his chaplaincy at Noyon and his rectorship at Pont I’^vfique. 
Towards the end of the same month he was arrested and suffered 
two short terms of imprisonment, the charges against him 
being not strong enough to be pressed. He seems to have 
gone next td' Paris, staying perhaps with fetienne de la 
Forge, a Protestant merchant who suffered for his faith in 
February 1535. Tff this time belongs the story of the proposed 
meeting between Calvin and the Spanish reformer Servctus. 
Calvin’s movements at this time are difficult to trace, but he 
visited both Orleans and Poitiers, and each visit marked a stage 
in his developnient* 


I The Anabaptists of Germany had spread into France, and 
were disseminating many wild and fanatical opinions among 
those who had seceded from the Church of Rome. Among other 
notions which they had imbibed was that of a sleep of the soul 
after death. To Calvin this notion appeared so pernicious that 
he composed a treatise in refutation of it, under the title of 
Psychopannychia. The preface to this treatise is dated Orleans 
1534, but it was not printed till 1542. In it he chiefly dwells 
upon the evidence from Scripture in favour of the belief that the 
soul retains its intelligent consciousness after its separation from 
the body — passing by questions of philosophical speculation, as 
tending on such a subject only to minister to an idle curiosity. 
At Poitiers Calvin gathered round him a company of cultured 
and gentle men whom in private intercourse he influenced 
considerably. Here too in a grotto near the town he for the first 
time celebrated the communion in the Evangelical Church of 
France, using a piece of the rock as a table. 

The year 1534 was thus decisive for Calvin. From this time 
forward his influence became supreme, and all who had accepted 
the reformed doctrines in France turned to him for counsel and 
instruction, attracted not only by his power as a teacher, but 
still more, perhaps, because they saw in him so full a develop- 
ment of the Christian life according to the evangelical model. 
Renan, no prejudiced judge, pronounces him “ the most Christian 
man of his time,” and attributes to this his success as a reformer. 
Certain it is that already he had become conspicuous as a prophet 
of the new religion ; his life was in danger, and he was obliged to 
seek safety in flight. In company with his friend Louis du 
Tillet, whom he had again gone to AngoulSme to visit, he set out 
for Basel. On their way they were robbed by one of their servants, 
and it was only by borrowing ten crowns from their other 
servant that they were enabled to get to Strassburg, and thence 
to Basel. Here Calvin was welcomed by the band of scholars 
and theologians who had conspired to make that city the Athens 
of Switzerland, and especially by Oswald Myconius, the chief 
pastor, Pierre Viret and Heinrich Bullinger. Under the auspices 
and guidance of Sebastian Munster, Calvin now gave himself to 
the study of Hebrew. 

Francis L, desirous to continue the suppression of the Protest- 
ants, but anxious, because of his strife with Charles V., not to 
break with the Protestant princes of Germany, instructed his 
ambassador to assure these princes that it was only against 
Anabaptists, and other parties who called in question all civil 
magistracy, that his severities were exercised. Calvin, indignant 
at the calumny which was thus cast upon the reformed party in 
France, hastily prepared for the press his Institutes oj the Christian 
Religion, which he published “ first that I might vindicate from 
unjust affront my brethren whose death was precious in the sight 
of the Lord, and, next, that some sorrow and anxiety should move 
foreign peoples, since the same sufferings threatened many.” 
The work was dedicated to the king, and Calvin says he wrote it 
in Latin that it might find access to the learned in all lands.^ 
Soon after it appeared he set about translating it into French, as 
he himself attests in a letter dated October 1536. This sets at 
rest a question, at one time much agitated, whether the book 
appeared first in French or in Latin. The earliest French edition 
known is that of 1540, and this was after the work had been much 
enlarged, and several Latin editions had appeared. In its first 
form the work consisted of only six chapters, and was intended 
merely as a brief manual of Christian doctrine. The chapters 
follow a traditional scheme of religious teaching: (i) The Law 
(as in the Ten Words), (2) Faith (as in the Apostles’ Creed), 
(3) Prayer, (4) the Sacraments ; to these were added (5) False 
Sacraments, (6) Christian liberty, ecclesiastical power and civil 
administration. The closing chapters of the work arc more 
polemical than the earlier ones. His indebtedness to Luther is 
of course great, but his spiritual kinship with Mai:tin Bucer of 

^ This edition forms a small 8vo of J14 pages, and 6 pages of index. 
It appeared at Basel from the press of Thomas Platter and Balthasar 
Laams in March 1536, and was published by Johann Oporin. The 
dedicatory preface is dated 2,$xa August 1535. It is a masterpiece 
of apologetic literature* See W. Walker# John Calvin, 13* 1 , and 
for an outline of the contents of the treatise# ib. 137*140* 
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Strwbwrg even more -mW‘fced. Something «U«o he owed to 
Scotus. and other medievial schoolmen. The book appeared 
anoaymoualy, the author , having, m he himself says, nothing in 
view beyond furnishing a statement of the faith of the persecuted 
Protestants, whom he saiy cruelly cut to pieces by impious and 
perfklipus court parasites.^ In this work, though produced when 
the tmthor wasi only twenty rsix years of age, we :tod a complete 
outline of the Calvinist tbeoh^gical system. In none of the later 
editions, nor in any of his later works do we find reason to beliew 
that he ever changed his views on any essential point from what 
they were at the period of its first publication. Such an instance 
of maturity of mind and of opinion at so early an would be 
remarkable under any circumstances ; but in Calvin’s case it is 
rendered peculiarly so by the shortness of the time which had 
elapsed since he gave himself to theological studies. It may be 
doubted also if the history of literature presents us with another 
instance of a book written at so early an age, which has exercised, 
such a prodigious influence upon the opinions and practices both 
of contemporaries and of posterity. 

After a short visit (April 1536) to the court of Renie, duchess 
of Ferrara (cousin to Margaret of Navarre), which at that time 
afforded an asylum to several learned and pious fugitives from 
persecution, Calvin returned through Basel to France to arrange 
his affairs before finally taking farewell of his native country. 
His intention was to settle at Strassburg or Basel, and to devote 
himself to study. But being unable, in consequence of the war 
between Francis I. and Charles V., to reach Strassburg by the 
ordinary route, he with his younger brother Antoine and his 
half-sister Marie journeyed to Lyons and so to Geneva, making 
for Basel. In Geneva his progress was arrested, and his resolution 
to pursue the quiet path of studious research was dispelled by 
what he calls the “ formidable obtestation of Guillaume Farel.^ 
After many struggles and no small suffering, tliis energetic spirit 
had succeeded in planting the evangelical standard at Geneva ; 
and anxious to secure the aid of such a man as Calvin, he entreated 
him on his arrival to relinquish his design of going farther, and to 
devote himself to the work in that city. Calvin at first declined, 
alleging as an excuse liis need of securing more time for personal 
improvement, but ultimately, believing that he was divinely 
called to this task and that “ God hod stretched forth His hand 
upon mo from on high to arrest me,'’ he consented to remain at 
Geneva. He hurried to Basel, transacted some business, and 
returned to Geneva in August 1536. He at once began to ex*- 
pound the epistles of St Paul in the church of St Pierre, and after 
about a year was also elected preacher by the magistrates with 
tlie consent of the people, An office which he Would not accept 
until it bad been repeatedly pressed upon him. His services 
seem to have , been rendered for some time gratuitously, for in 
February 1537 there is an entry in the city registers to the effect 
that six crowns had been voted to him, “ since he has as yet 
hardly received anything.” 

Calvin was in his twenty-eighth year when he was thus 
constrained to settle at Geneva ; and in this city the rest of his 
life, with the ejtfcepUon of a brief interval, was spent. The post 
to which he was thus called was not an easy one. Though the 
people of Geneva had cast off the obedience of Rome, it was 
largely a political revolt against<the duke of Savoy, and they were 
still (says Beaa) “but very imperfectly enlightened in divine 
knowledge ; th^ had as yet hardly emerged from the filth of the 
pSi|)ftcy.” ^ This laid them open to the incursions of those 
fanatical tbachers,. whom the excitein^nti attendant upon the 
RefotmAtioit. had oaUed forth, and who hung mischievously .upon 
the,*rmr of the reformii^ body. To obviate the evils thence 
resulting^ Qsdvin, in union with Farel, drew up a condensed 
slatementPif Quristiail doctrine consisting of twentzy-one articles. 
Thie the dtiaens were summoned, in parties of teii each, to 
profe$s' and swear to as the confession of their faith---a-|MOooess 
Wbkihi though not in accoudande with modem notions of the best 
way pf establishing meit in the fakh^ was goije throughy Colvin 
tells with much satisfadtkm.”. As the people tbok thi&oatb 

» Fmf. uk P^ulht&s. t . ^ s ibid} 
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in the capacity ai ak'Uns, we may see here the basis laid for that 
theocratic system whkh subsequently became peculiarly dharac- 
teristic of the Genevan polity. Deebly convinced bf the import- 
ance of education for young, Calvin and his coadjutors were 
solidtous to establish ichoob throughomt the dty, and to enforce 
on parents the sending of their children to them ; and as he had 
no faith in education apArt from religious training, he drew up a 
catechism of Christian doctrine which the children had to learn 
wh&t they were receiving secular instruction. Of the troubles 
which arose from fanatical teadiers, the chief proceeded frorti 
the efforts of the Anabaptists ; a public disputation was held on 
the i6th and 17th of March 1537, and so excited the populace 
that the Council of Two Hundred stopped it, declared the 
Anabaptists vanquished and drove them from the city. About 
the same time also, the peace of Calvin and his friends was much 
disturbed and their work interrupted by Pierre Caroli, another 
native of northern France, who, though a man of loose principle 
and belief, had been appointed chief pastor at Lausanne and was 
discrediting the good work done by Pierre Viiret in that city. 
Calvin went to Viret's aid and brought Caroli before the com- 
missioners of Bern on a charge of advocating prayers for the dead 
as a means of their earlier resurrection. Caroli brought a 
counter-charge against the Geneva divines of Sabeilianism and 
Arianism, because they would not enforce the Atihanasian crAed> 
and had not used the words “ Trinity ” and “ Person ” in the 
confession they had drawn up. It was a struggle between the 
thoroughgoing humanistic reformer who drew his creed sdiely 
from the “ word of God ” and the merely semi-Protestant 
reformer who looked on the old creed as a priceless heritage. In 
a synod held at Bern the matter was fully discussed, when a 
verdict was given in favour of the Geneva divines^ and Caroli 
deposed from his office and banished. He returned to France^ 
rejoined the Roman communion and spent the rest of bis life in 
passing to and from the old faith and the new. Thus ended an 
affair which seems to have occasioned Calvin much mora uneasi- 
ness than the character of his assailant, and the manifest fabe*^ 
hood of the charge brought against him, would seem to justify. 
Two brief anti-Romanist tracts, one entitled De fupevtdis 
impiorum sacriSf the other De? sacerdatio pdpcAi abjiciend^, w^re 
also published early in this year. 

Hardly was the affair of Caroli settled. When new and severer 
trials came upon the Genevan Reformers. The austere sim- 
plicity of the ritual which Farel had introduced, and to which 
Calvin had conformed ; the strictness with which the ministers 
sought to enforce not Only the laws of morality, but certain 
sumptuary regulations respecting the dress and mode of living 
of the citizens; and their determination in spiritual matters 
and ecclesiastical ceremonies not to submit to the least dictatioii 
from the civil power, led to violent dissensions. Amidst milch 
party strife Calvin perhaps showed more youthful impetuosity 
than experienced skill. He and his colleges refused to Ad«^ 
minbter the sacrament in the Bernese form, «>. with unleavened 
bread, and on Easter Sunday, 1538, declined to do so at all 
because of the popular tumult. For this they were banished 
from the city. They went first to Bern, and soon After to 
Zurich, where a synod of the Swiss pa^tlors had beeh convened. 
Before this assembly they pleaded their cause, and stkted what 
were the points on which they were prepared to insist as needful 
for the proper discipline of the church. They declared that they 
would yield the matter of ceremonies so far as to employ un- 
leavened bread in the eucharist, to use fonts in baptism^ and to 
allow festival days, provided the peoffle might pursue thek 
ordinary avocations after public service. These Calvin re- 
garded as nlatters df indifference, provided the magistrates did 
not make them Of importance, toy seeking to enforce them ; and 
*.he was the more willing to concede them, because he hoped 
thereby to meet! the wishes of the Bernese brethren, whose 
ritual was less isimple than that estabiished by Fare! At Geneva^ 
But he and his cdll^ues insisted, on the other hand, that for tbu 
proper ixiaifrtetiaii^ of discipline; thet^ should be A division Of 
parishes^that > eMibmmuiiicai^ should be permitted, ^ And 
* should bo under the power of elders chosen by the in 
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ccntjunction with the clergy — that order should be observed in 
tile admission of preachers— and that Only the clergy should 
officiate in ordination by the laying on of hands. It was proposed 
also, as conducive to the welfare of the church, that the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper should be administered more frequently, at 
least once every month, and that congregational singing of 
psalms should be practised in the churches. On the.se terms the 
synod interceded with the Genevese to restore their pastors ; 
but through the opposition of some of the Bernese (especially 
Petet Kuntz, the pastor of that city) this was frustrated, and a 
second edict of banishment was the only response. 

Calvin and Farel betook themselves, under these circumstances, 
to Basel, where they soon after separated, Farel to go to Neu-* 
chatel and Calvin to Strassburg. At the latter place Calvin 
resided till the autumn of 1541, occupying himself partly in 
literary exertions, partly as a preacher and especially an organizer 
in the French church, and partly as a lecturer on theology. 
These years were not the least valuable in his experience. In 
1539 he attended Charles V.’s conference on Christian reunion at 
Frankfort as the companion of Bucer, and in the following year 
he appeared at Hagenau and Worms, a.s the delegate from the 
city of Strassburg. He was present also at the diet at Regens- 
burg, where he deepened his acquaintance with Melanchthon, 
and formed with him a friendship which lasted through life. He 
also did something to relieve the persecuted Protestants of 
France. It is to this period of his life that we owe a revised and 
enlarged form of his Institutes, his Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans, and his Tract on the Lord's Supper. Notwithstand- 
ing his manifold engagements, he found time to attend to the 
tenderer affections ; for it was during his residence at Strass- 
burg that he married, in August 1540, Idelette de Bure, the 
widow of one Jean Stordeur of Li^ge, whom he had converted 
from, Anabaptism. In her Calvin found, to use his own words, 
‘‘ the excellent companion of his life/’ a precious help ” to him 
amid his manifold labours and frequent infirmities. She died in 
1549, to the great grief of her husband, who never ceased to 
mourn her loss. Their only child Jacques, born on the 28th of 
July 1542, lived Only a few days. 

During Calvin’s absence disorder and irreligion had prevailed 
in Geneva. An attempt was made by Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto 
(1477-1547), bishop of Corpentras, to take advantage of this so 
as to restore the papal supremacy in that district ; but this 
design Calvin, at the request of the Bernese authorities, who had 
been consulted by those of Geneva, completely frustrated, by 
writing such a reply to the letter which the bishop had addressed 
to the Genevese, as constrained him to desist from all further 
efforts. The letter had more than a local or temporary reference. 
It was a popular yet thoroughgoing defence of the whole Protest- 
ant position^ perhaps the best apologia for the Reformation that 
was ever written. He seems also to have kept up his connexion 
with Geneva by addressing letters of counsel and comfort to the 
faithful there who continued to regard him with affection. It 
was whilst he was still at Strassburg that there appeared at 
Geneva a translation of the Bible into French, bearing Calvin’s 
name, but in reality only revised and corrected by him from the 
version of OIiv6tan. Meanwhile the way was opening for his 
return. Those who had driven him from the city gradually 
lost power and office. Farel worked unceasingly for his recall. 
After much hesitation, for Strassburg had strong claims, he 
yielded and returned to Geneva, where he was jceceived with 
the utmost enthusiasm (September 13, 1541). He entered upon 
his work with a firm determination to carry out those reforms 
which he had originally puj^osed, and to set up in all its integrity 
that form of church polity which he had carefully matured 
during his residence at Strassburg. He now became the sole 
directive spirit in the church at Geneva. -Farel was retained 
by the Neuch&telqjS) and Viret, soon after Calvin’s return, re- 
moved to Lausanne. His duties were thus rendered exceedingly 
onerous, and his labour became excessive. Besides preaching 
every day in each alternate week, he taught theology three days 
in the week, attended weekly meetings of his consistory, read 
the Scriptures once a week m the congregation, carried on an 


extensive correspondence on a multiplicity of subjects, prepared 
commentaries on the books of Scripture^ and was engaged 
repeatedly in controversy with the opponents of his opinions. 
** I have not time,” he writes to a friend, to look out of my 
house at the blessed sun, and if things continue thus I ahall 
forget what sort of appearance it has. When I'have settled my 
usual business, I have so many letters to write, so many questions 
to answer, that many a night is spent without any offering of 
sleep being brought to nature.” 

It is only necessary here to sketch the leading events of 
Calvin’s life after his return to Geneva. He recodified the 
Genevan laws and constitution, and was the leading spirit in the 
negotiations with Bern that issued in the treaty of February 
1544. Of the controversies in which he embarked, one of the 
most important was that in which he defended his doctrine 
concerning predestination and election. His first antagonist on 
this head was Albert Pighius, a Romanist, who, resuming the 
controversy between Erasmus and Luther on the freedom of the 
will, violently attacked Calvin for the views he had expressed 
on that subject. Calvin replied to him in a work published 
in 1543, in which he defends his own opinions at length, both 
by general reasonings and by an appeal to both Scripture 
and the Fathers, especially Augustine. So potent were his 
reasonings that Pighius, though owing nothing to the gentleness 
or courtesy of Calvin, was led to embrace his views. A still more 
vexatious and protracted controversy on the same subject arose 
in 1551. Jerome Hermes Bolsec, a Carmelite friar, having 
renounced Romanism, had fled from France to Veigy, a village 
near Geneva, where he practised as a physician. Being a zealous 
opponent of predestinarian views, he expressed his criticisms 
of Calvin’s teaching on the subject in one of the public con- 
ferences held each Friday. Calvin replied with much vehemence, 
and brought the matter before the civil authorities. The council 
were at a loss which course to take; not that they doubted which 
of the disputants was right, for they all held by the views of 
Calvin, but they were unable to determine to what extent and 
in which way Bolsec should be punished for his heresy. The 
question was submittecj to the churches at Basel, Bern, Zurich 
and Neurhitel, but they also, to Calvin’s disappointment, were 
divided in their judgment, some counselling severity, others 
gentle measures. In the end Bolsec was banished from Geneva ; 
he ultimately rejoined the Roman communion ahd in 1577 
avenged himself by a particularly slanderous biography of 
Calvin. Another painful controversy Ivas that with Sebastien 
Castellio (1515-1563), a teacher in the Genevan school and a 
scholar of real distinction. He wished to enter the preaching 
ministry but was excluded by Calvin’s influence because he had 
criticized the inspiration of the Song of Solomon and the Genevan 
interpretation of the clause he descended into hell.” The 
bitterness thus aroused developed into life-long enmity. During 
all this time also the less strict party in the dty and in the 
council did not cease to harry the reformer. 

But the most memorable of all the controversies in which 
Calvin 'viras engaged was that into which he was brought In 1553 
with Michael Servetus {q.v.). After many wanderings, and 
after having been condemned to death for heresy at Vienne, 
whence he was fortunate enough to make his escape, Servetus 
arrived in August % 553 at Geneva on his way to Naples. He was 
recognized in church and soon after, at Galvin’s instigation, 
arrested. The charge of blasphemy was founded on certain 
statements in k book published by him in 1553, entitled Christie 
amiismi Restitutio ^ in which he animadverted on the Catholic 
doctrine of the 'Prinity, and advanced sentiments strongly 
savouring of Pantheism. The story of his trial is told elsewhere 
(see art. Skrvetus), but it must be noted here that the struggle 
was something more than a doctrinal one. The cause of Servetus 
was taken up by' Calvings Genevan foes headed by Philibert 
Berthclier, and became a test of the relative strength of the rival 
forces and of the permanence of Calvin’s contibl. That Calvin 
was actuated by personal spite and animosity, against Servetus 
himself may be open to discussion ; we have his own express 
declaration that, after ServetOs was convicted, he used no 
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urgency that he should be put to death, and at their last inter- 
view he told Servetus that he never had avenged private injuries, 
and assured him that if he would repent it would not be his fault 
if all -the pious did not give him their hands.^ There is the fact 
also that Calvin used his endeavour to have the sentence which 
had been pronbunced against Servetus mitigated, death by 
burning being rejgarded by him as an “ atrocity,*' for which he 
sought to substitute death by the sword.^ ti can be justly 
charged against Calvin in this matter that he took the initiative 
in bringing on the trial of vServetus, that as his accuser he pro- 
secuted the Suit against him with undue severity, and that he 
approved the sentence which condemned Servetus to death. 
When, however, it is remembered that the unanimous decision of 
the Swiss churches and of the Swiss state governments was that 
Servetus deserved to die ; that the general voice of Christendom 
was in favour of this ; that even such a man as Melanchthon 
affirmed the justice of the sentence ; ^ that an eminent English 
divine of the next age should declare the process against him 
“just and honourable,’^ ^ and that only a few voices here and 
there were at the time raised against it, many will be ready to 
accept the judgment of Coleridge, that the death of Servetus was 
not “ Calvin’s guilt especially, but the common opprobrium of 
all European Christendom.” ® 

Calvin was also involved in a protracted and somewhat vexing 
dispute with the Lutherans respecting the Lord’s Supper, whicn 
ended in the separation of the evangelical party into the two great 
sections of Lutherans and Reformed, — the former holding that in 
the eucharist the body and blood of Christ are objectively and 
consubstantially present, and so are actually partaken of by the 
communicants, and the latter that there is only a virtual presence 
of the body and blood of Christ, and consequently only a spiritual 
participation thereof through faith. In addition to these 
controversies on points of faith, he was for many years greatly 
disquieted, and sometimes even endangered, by the opposition 
offered by the libertine party in Geneva to the ecclesiastical 
disci{)lme which he had established there. His system of church 
polity was essentially theocratic ; it assumed that every member 
of the state was also under the discipline of the church ; and he 
asserted that the right of exercising this discipline was vested 
exclusively in the consistory or body of preachers and elders. 
His attempts to carry out these views brought him into collision 
both with the authorities and with the populace, — the latter 
being not unnaturally restive under the restraints imposed upon 
their liberty by the vigorous system of church discipline, and the 
farmer being inclined to retain in their own hands a portion of 
that power in things spiritual which Calvin was bent on placing 
exclusively in the hands of the church rulers. His dauntless 
courage, his perseverance, and his earnestness at length prevailed,' 
and he had the satisfaction, before he died, of seeing his favourite 
system of church polity firmly established, not only at Geneva, 
but in other parts of Switzerland, and of knowing that it had been 
adopted subsj:antially by the Reformers in France and Scotland. 
The men whom he trained at Geneva carried his principles into 
almost every country in Europe, and in varying degree these 
principles did much for the cause of civil liberty.^ Nor was it 
orily in religious matters that Calvin busied himself ; nothing 
wa? indifferent to him that concerned the Welfare and good order 
of the state or the advantage of its citizens. His work embraced 
everything ; he was consulted on every affair, great and small, 
that came before the council, — on questions of law, police, 
economy^ trade, and manufactures, no less than on questions Of 
doctrine and church polity. To him the city owed her trade in 
cloths and velvets, from which so much wealth acomied to her 

> Fidelia Expasitio Errorum Serveti, fub init, Calyini, ,, 

8 Calvin to Farel, ,20th Aug. 1 553. 

* Tuo judicid prorsus assehtior. Affirmo etiam vestros magi; 
stratus juste feCisse qaod hominem blasphemum, re ordme judicata^ 
interiecerunt-^Mdanclafthion to Calvin, 14th Oct. 1554. 

^ Eield On tk 0 Churchy bk. iil c. 27, vol. i. p. 2^8 (ed. Cambridge* 

^ dn Eniltsk Divines, yol i p. 49. ' See alSso Table talk, 

vol. i!.p.i8^‘(ed. 1835). ‘ 

• W. Walker, Jokn CoMHi pp. 4d3-8^ 
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citizens ; sanitary regulations were introduced by him which 
made Geneva the admiration of all visitors; and in him she 
reverences the founder of her university. This institution was in 
a sense Calvin’s Ordwning work. It added religious education to 
the evangelical preaching and the thorough discipline already 
established, and so completed the refdrmer*s ideal of a Christian 
commonwealth. 

Amidst these multitudinous cares and occupations, Cajvin 
found time to write a number of works besides those provokea by 
the various controversies in which he was engaged. The most 
numerous of these were of an exegetical character. Including 
discourses taken down from his lips by faithful auditors, we have 
from him expository comments or homilies on nearly all the 
books of Scripture, written partly in Latin and partly in French, 
Though naturally knowing nothing of the modern idea of a 
progressive revelation, his judiciousness, penetration, and tact in 
eliciting his author’s meaning, his precision, condensatioh, and 
concinnity as an expositor, the accuracy of his learning, the 
closeness of his reasoning, and the elegance of his style, all unite 
to confer a high value on his exegetical works. The series began 
with Romans in 1540 and ended with Joshua in 1564. In 1558- 
1559 also, though in very ill health, he finally perfected the 
Institutes. 

The incessant and exhausting labours to which Calvin gave 
himself cotild n6t but tell on his fragile constitution. Amid 
many sufferings, however, and frequent attacks of siqkness, he 
manfully pursued his course ; nor was it till his frail body, torn 
by many and painful diseases— fever, asthma, stone, and gout, 
the fruits for the most part of his sedentary habits and unceasing 
activity — had, as it were, fallen to pieces around him, that his 
indomitable spirit relinquished the conflict. In the early part of 
the year 1564 his sufferings became so severe that it was manifest 
his earthly career was rapidly drawing to a close. On the 6th of 
February of that year he preached his last sermon, ^ving with 
great difficulty found breath enough to carry him through it. He 
was several times after this carried to church, but never again 
Was able to take any part in the service. With his usual dis- 
interestedness he refused to receive his stipend, now that he was 
no longer able to discharge the duties of his office. In the midst 
of his sufferings, however, his zeal and energy kept him in 
continual occupation ; when expostulated with for such un- 
seasonable toil, he replied, “ Would you that the Lord should 
find me, idle when He comes?” After he had retired from 
public labours he lingered for some months, enduring the severest 
agony without a murmur, and cheerfully attending to all the 
duties of a private kind which his diseases left him strength to 
discharge. On the 25th of April he made his will, on the 27th he 
received the Little Council, and on the 28th the Genevan 
ministers, in his sick-room ; on the 2nd of May he wrote his last 
letter — to his old comrade Farel, who hastened from Ncuchfttel 
to see him once again. He spent much time in prayer and died 
quietly, in the arms of his faithful friend Theodore Beza, on the 
evening of the 27 th of May', in the fifty -fifth year of his age. The 
next day he was buried without pomp “ in the common cemetery 
called Plain-palais ” in a spot not now to be identified. 

Calvin was of middle stature ; his complexion was somewhat 
pallid and dark ; his eyes, to the latest clear and lustrous, 
bespoke the acumen of his genius. He was sparing in his food 
and simple in his dress ; he took but little sl6ep, and was capable 
of extraordinary efforts of intellectual toil. .He had a most 
retentive memoiy and a vciy keen power of observation. He 
spbke Without rhetoric, simply, directly, but with great weight.^ 
He had many acquaintaiices but few close friends. His private* 
character was in harmony with his public reputation and position. 
If somewhat severe and irritable, he was at the same time 
scrtipulou% just, truthful, and steadfast ; he neVer deserted a 
friend or tqok fim unfair adv^tagfe of an, antagonist ; and on 
befitting occasions he could be cheerful and even facetious 
among W intimates. “ God gave him,” said the Little CouncU 
after bis death, a eharacter of peat maiesty.” “ 1 have been a 
witness of jhim for sixteen yews, says Beza, “ and I think l am 
fully entitled to say that in this man there was exhibited to all an 
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eiMttnple bt thi Me aM afeftth of the ■Cftslstiftft, «ut!h m it ^vill attt 
be easy to dteptteclafis>‘8i(c!h as It Will be difficult to effiufete.*’ ■ 
Though Calvin, fewtit his theology oh th« ^oundatihns laid by 
earlier ref ol-mdrft,, attd ^pe(?ially by Luther and Bueexv his j^^cul^ar 
gifts ot learningi logic and of style made Kim prc|-emmentjy the 
thedld'giah of me new religion. Th6. fOlloDvln^ iriay be regarded ae 
his characteifetic tehets, tBou^h kik aH' Are p»^iiliat to him. 

The dominant thought is the uifiiiite and transccndfeht sovereignty 
of God, to know whoAi is the supreme end human endeavour. 
God, is» fnade known to man cspepis^lly by tbe Scriptures, whose 
were “ sure and authentic kmaaiiehses of the Holy Spitlt/’ 
T6’ 45ie Spint spehking thedeih thti 9t>iti^-illh'mined sMil ot ihkh 
makes response. While Odd is the fednrce of all goo^l, man as a 
sinner is guilty add oorrnpt. The fiest nfiart wan made in the image 
and hkeness of God, which not ohly implies man’s superiority to all 
other creatufes, hut indicates his original purity, integrity khd 
sanctity. From this staK?* Adam fell, and in nis fall inVx)lvdd the 
whole human race defended fmm him. Hence debravfty add 
corruption, diffused through all parts of the soul, attach to all men, 
and this first m^es them obn()xious to the anger of God. and then 
comes forth in works which the Scripture calls worts ot the flesh 
(Oal. V. xd). Thus all ate hdd vittkted and perve^rted in all parts 
of theit natn*m, and on aocouwt ot such corruption deservedly con- 
demned before God, by whom nothing is acce{>ted saVe ngkteousness, 
innocence and punty. Nor is ttiat a being bound for another’s offence ; 
for when it is said that w'e through Adam’s tiin have become ob- 
nO:fei(kis to the divini JjudgmOhL it li hot to bO taken ks if W^, being 
ourselves innocent and blameless, bear the fault of his offence, but 
thatv^ we haVidg been brought under a ctir«fe through his tmihs- 
gression, he is aaid to have bound us. From. him,, howiever, not only 
has punishment oyertakeft us, but a pestilence instilled from him 
resi(«fs m u^. t6 Which punishment is justly dhe, Thus even infants, 
WMfet they bring (heir own itondemnatSon witli them from their 
mother's womb* are bofind not by another’s but by thetr own fault. 
For though they have not y^t brought fqrth the fruits of their 
miquity, they have the seed shut up in them ; nay, their whole nature 
is a ^On of bf Sin, therefore it o^nriot but be hatefdl khd abomin- 
able to Obd bk. li. bb. t. §ect '8), 

To redeem mail ftom this state of guilt, and to redover him frorii 
corruption, the Son, of God. became incairnate, assuming man’s nature 
into union with His own, sO that in fjun wore two natures in one 
pOr^on. Thhs incarnate He tdOk oh Huh the offices of prophet, 
p^ibst imi ahd by His hdmflfiatioh, obediertebn-hd suffdndgWto 
death, fbWowdd by Mis resurrection and ascchsioti to heaven, 
hob perfected Hib work and fulfijlled ad that was required, m a 
redeemer of men, so that it is truly athnja'ed that He has merited 
fOr man the grace of Salvation (bk. li. cll. 13-1^).' But until a man 
is m 'sJofife wky really whited tO ’.so hd ‘to partake Of Him, H:he 
benefits o<f Ghrist’s work canAot be attained by him. Now it is hy. 
the sdcret and special opereitioti of thp .Holy ^ptnt. that men are 
united to Christ and made moinbers of His bow. Tlp-ough faith, 
wliicli rs a firm and certain cognition dt me aiVifie bcheVolcflbe 
towards hs fOu tided On the truth of the graoibiiS ‘proml^Tri 
Mm wre by the operation of the Spirit uriited to Christ and are made 
partakers of His death, awd resurrection, so that the Oid man as 
crucified with Him aqd they are raised to a new life, a life of righteoiisr 
ness and hplihess. Thus .joined *to Christ the belie vCi* has lif^ Ifi 
Him and thoWs that he is s4Ved, having the witness bf ilte 'Spirit 
that he a chilfd of God, aftd having th^e promises* the certitude of 
wbicK the Spirit hod befdr© imjireseed on the mind, sealed by the 
same 3pint op the heart tbk. rii. ch. 33-3^). From faith proceeds 
repentance, which is ‘the Turning of our lifp to tod, proceeding trom 
k attcere and earnest ¥ekr of tod, and edh^istinifj in the mOMifiefeMOfi 
of the flesh afid the old hikn Wltwm us and »a vivification Of the Spirit. 
Through faith also the believer iitceives §t(stifia'ationv his spis are 
foigtvem IS accepted of tocj, and is held by Him as r^hteous, 
the righteousness of Christ bteing imputed to him, and fattn being 
the instrument by Which thb tntm layi& hofd On Christ, ^ so that With 
His rij^Cousness the iffan abtoears in God's e%ht as rijfhteotis. 
This iinpu*ted nghteonsnesB, however, is not disjbajcifcd from tted 

r spnal righteousness, for regeneration and sanctjfication cpme 
the belie v'er ^rom Christ no less thau justification ; the two 
blcs^mgs ai^6 hot tb he cdhfouhded, but heithei* are they tO be dis- 
f dined, ihe aefehraheb #Meh the bHleVet has Of tefVWttbfi he 
fcdeives from the dpemtioci amd witness of the Holy Spirit j 
this agfim rest^ on, the divine it^ice of the pmn to sa-lvaSUpn ; ai^d 
•this.falJs bj|ck cm God's eternal, sovorengn purpose, whereby He hats 
ptede^tiin^d sohxe to etei'nai life /While the tet 'Of teahkhid are 

g t^edifesttned tb tdridtehiiu^ldn iatid dfehtH. Thbis' Whom 

od has chosen td^fto He .tfifectuolfly calh to imlvatibni »«nd they 
are k^t by HimJ^PJIrogresi^ive tfaith ;aftd^ holineiss unto the. fnd 
(bk. ui. passim). tW external means Or aios by which God uhites 
"rhea into the follot#&ip 6f Christ, afid kustalfis ahd ddvawbes tho^sU 
With bcli^v^, are OrdinanCnfe, tliiTWerit-* 

hiifnte. ^ dhundh untvfetsal Is the m'wWfcfide gatherdd froaiii divwse 
natiorisu which, though divided by diataneg o;{ttime and 
in one comtmpa tmth, ana it is, ppund by tK^ tie of, the samo reWm ; 
and ‘wherever .the weird Ot ‘is p^kthm, ahd th^ sdbVa- 

mkh'kxt dffiy W iStlthte.'tbek^ 


beyond doubt Is a church df the living Gwi i(ttbk'iw. ch. kfect. 7‘Xi); 
The peterianeat in the church are pastc«:*f ead t»a)chers* to the 

former ®f whoiA it belongs tO preside over the disaipline of the 
dhutch, to adhliniJ^ter the shcmih^iits, and t6 admohlsh and' ekfidtt 
the mdlAbers ; While the laftet d^tfipy thc^teselves With th^ feXpdsiHoh 
of Scripture, so that pure and whomome doctrine may bfe tefiained. 
With them ate tP be joined for the goyommeut of the church oertata 
piouB, grave and holy men as a senate in each church ; and tp others, 
as deacons, is to be entrusted the date of the po6r. The eleclibh of 
the olFicbts in a dhurch is to be with th^ people, and thbs^ duly 
ohoten and called are to be ordained by the laying bn thb hands 
of the pastors (ch. 3v sect. 4-16). The Sacranu^uts.are iwo--^aptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. Baptism is the* s^gn of initiation whereby 
men aie admitted into the society of the Church artd, being grafted 
into Christ, ate reckoned amon'g the sbhs of God * It server botu^ 
for the co/nfirmation of faith and as a eontespiion before mOn. The 
Lord’s Supper <w a, spiritual feast where Christ attests that He is the 
life-^givnig bread, by which our souls are fed unto true and blessed 
immoHaiity. TKat sacred communication of His fiesh and blood 
Whbreby Christ transftwes into us His life, even as if it pehettated 
I’Atb our bones ahd marroW, He in the Supper attests and soali^ { 
and that not by a vam or empty sign sOt before U9, bht there He 
puts fortii the efficacy of His Spirit whereby He fulfils wh^t He 
promises. In the mystery of the Supper Christ is truly exhibited 
to us by thii svmtbpls of breiid and wine ; ahd His body and blood, 
in Which H!C TutelltW ali obediGhbe for the obtaSniftg ol !rt(ghtooUsness 
for ns, ate presented# Thete is «b stich presence of Christ iti the 
Supper as tnat He is affixed to the bread or included in it or in any 
way circumscribed but whatever can, express the true and sub- 
stami'al eomtntiiiicatidn of the body find biobtl bf the LOrd, Which 
lU Ukhibit^^d to bCne^ets midct the ^id symbols of the Snipper, is tO 
be received, and that xiot as {perceived by the imagination, only or 
menta'l intelligence, but as enioyed for the aliment of the eternal hie 
^'^iv. ch* 15, 17). 

The course ot time liafe subStantlkliy tnodlfibd many Of 
pOffitTOhs. Even tlic dhUtehes Which trace thbir ^fescent from 
Galvin's work and faith no lonlger hold in thmt entirety his views 
on the magistrate as the preserver of church .purityv the uitei de- 
pravity of huinan nature, the non-human character of the Bible, 
the dealifig of God With mati. But hi^ System had an immeusU 
vai#e ki ImU his^toTy Of Cliti^lan thOught. It appealed to find 
evoknd a high order of Intelligence, and its mnistcUtte oA personal 
mdiyidUal Wvation has borne worthy fruit. So also its insistence 
on tile chief end of nmn to know and do the will of G^d ’’iHiade 
for the strefiUOUs thOrarity that helped to build up the modern 
world. Its effects are most dearly seen 4n SbOtlaird, iti Piititian 
Efi^lotul and in the N6w -England states, but its tnfluerree Was knd 
m felt among peoples that have little desire or claim to be oaUed 
Calymist. 

BiuMOGAArKV. — The standard editiOn of taivin's works is iKat 
undertaken by the SkrUksburg techoiurs, 5 * Baum, E. Cunitr, 
E. Reufis, P. Lobet^fi, A. Erichson i§g vols,, 1863-1 90O) The last 
of these contains an elaborate bibliography whitfh was also published 
separately at Bcrlip m 1900. The bulk of the writings was published 
m English by the Calvin Transiation SbCibty (48 vols., Ediribur^h, 

1 843*- 1 8*5 ’5) t the iiisi^iAes haVU 'often bebtt translated. The emy 
lives by Befefi and GeModoA are given in the cclllected editiUtts. 
Among modeifn biographies are those P. Henry, ]^as Ld^en /. 
Cu/vw.<3 ,vols„ Hamburg, 1835-1844; Eng, by H. Stebbifig. 
Lpndoh ahd New Vork^ 184^ ; Audm. nistoire ie la vit, Acs 
onvYa^es, ci tes AobiHnts ^6 CMiH {2 vol^., PaHs, 184! ; ttahs. 
by J# MUGill. London, 1843 and 1850k unfairly antagolAstic ; T. M# 
uyw/ Life *of John Calvin (hondm, 18^0) ; E- Stahflin< /u*. Qe^lvm, 
Leben und atisgevfjdhlip Schnften (2 vols*, ElbeHeld, 1863) ; F. W. 
Hampschulte, Joh% Calvin, seine ^irc%e ^nd sein Staat in Cenf 
(2 Vols., libo,' ^899, Knfififehed) Abel LefrunU, td' feiiitSise dt 
Cdli^ j(Parih, 1 8S8) ; E. dibfey, Ld Thicker atU d Qpii0i/e uu temps 
de Calvin (XJertevA, xSi>7) ; E; Dowfnsergwb, Jedn Galvih ; les homm^s 



vbl. vii. ‘(xfiiqiy, arid R. Stahfelin'i^ article iA Haaek-Hersfo^'fe "isiicds 
cHcyh. fi^ ^ 0 $, TMeohgie und KirtM. Each of these uoniains a 
useful biblipgraplxy^ as also does the excellent li^e^ by Professor 
Wiliiston Walker, John Calvin, the Otfgfinizer of IRel/orffied Proles- 
iantism. ** Herbes bf iKe KeformatiOA '"’sbfries (V^bb). Ste G. 3. 
m>m k MdnUflem cm. Essays ' i KW: li. A p A. Jiro.) 

^ALVlNlSTiC METHODISTS, ft iMdy of Cbristitos fomaftg a 
church of the Presbyterian order and claiming to be the only 
denominfttWri ift Wales 'fThidfi is ttf‘ Jhlffely Wrigih. Its 
beginnings may be traced to thfe Iftlitouf^i iSf the 'Ctiffith 
Jones [(^684-1.761), of Uaoddowror, rQaraisn'thensHjfe, whose 
sympathy for the padr ted him to set om tfeot ft system^ of chon- 
littin^'dwity ’Sdhooh fOr the edntatlori of 'ihiltifew; Ih Striking 
contrast to the .gwer^ apaithy of ^^he clj|i;gy _of .peribd, 
Griffith Jones’s zeal appeared to tiie pubnc irangtoahon, and bis 
powerful preaching exercised ; a ; widM^ad Tnftufthoti, fnftny 
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travelling long dbtuncea to attend Ms There 

was thus a considemWo ntnnber of earnest people disperied 
throughout the country waiting for the ?owi^ir« of tbo parish 
dergy. An imprestive announcement of the liaster Communion 
Semce, made by the Rev. Ptyce Davies, yipar of Talgarth, 
m the 30th of. March 1735, was the means of awakening 
Howell Harris (i 7 J 4 -*i 77 ^) ^ Trevecca, and he immediately 
began to hold services in his own house. He was soon invited to 
do the same at the houses of others, and ended by becoming a 
fiery itinerant preacher, stirring to the depths every neighbour- 
hood he visited, Griffith Jones, preaching at Uanddewi Brefi, 
Cardigansbirer^-the place at which the Welsh Patron ?aint, 
David, first became famous — found Daniel Rowland (|7?[ 3-1 7^0), 
curate of Uangeitho, in his audience, and his patronizing attitude 
in listening drew from the preacher a personal supplication pn his 
behaU, in the middle of the discourse, Rowland was deeply 
moved, and became an ardent apostle , of the new movement 
Naturally a fine orator, his new-born ?eal gave an edge to his 
eloquence, and his fame spread abroad^ Rowland and Harris 
had been at work fully eighteen tnontlis before they met, at a 
service in Devynock church, in the upper part of Breconshire. 
The acquaintance then formed lasted to the end of Harris’s life — 
an interval of ton years excepted. Harris had been sept to 
Oxford in the autumn of 5735 to ‘‘ cure him of his fanaticism/’ 
but he left in the following February, Rowland had never been 
to a university, but, like Hams, he had been well grounded in 
general knowledge. About 1739 another prominent figure 
appeared. This was HowcU Davies of Pembrokesihire, whose 
ministry was modelled on that pf his master, Griffith Jones, but 
with rather more clatter in his thunder. 

In 1736, on returning home, Hams opened a school, Griffith 
Jones supplying him with books from his charity. IJe also set up 
societies, in accordance with the recommendations \n Josiah 
Wedgwood’s little book on the subject ; and these exercised a 
great influence on the religious life of the people. By far the 
most notable of Harris’s converts was Wilham Williams (1717- 
1791), Pant y Celyn, the great hymn- writer of Wales, who while 
listening to the revivalist preaching on a tonibstone in tlie 
graveyard of Talgarth, heard the “ voice of heaven,” and was 
“ apprehended as by a warrant from on high/’ He was ordained 
deacon in the Church of England, 1740, but Whiteficld recom- 
mended hirn to leave his curacies and go into the highways and 
hedges. On Wednesday and Thursday, January sth and 6th, 
1743, the friends of ap:ressive Christianity in Wales met at 
Wadford, near Caerphilly, Glam., in order to organize their 
societies, George Whitefield was in the chair. RjOWlajid, Whljams 
and Powell— ^afterwards of Llanmartin— (clergymen), 

Harris, John Humphreys and John Cennick (laymen) were 
present. Seven lay exhorter^ were also at the meeting? ; they 
were questioned as to their spiritual experience and allotted 
thejr several spheres ; other matters pertaining to the pew 
conditions created by the revival were arranged. This is known 
as tJie first Metho 4 ist Association — held eighteen months before 
John Wesley’s first conference (June z^th, 1744). M[ohthly 
meetings covering spnaller districts were organizea tp consider 
looaj fpatter?^ the transactions of which were to be reported to 
the Quarterly AssQciation4 to be confirmed, modified, or rejected. 
Hxhorters divided into two clas?e?— public^ yrho r^^ere 
allowed to itinerate preacher^ and superintend a number of 
societies ^ private, who were confined io the charge pf one qr 
two speietie^f 4he societies were distinctly understood to be 
part of the established churphii as ’Wedgwood*? were, and every 
attempt at estranging t%in th^refroip was sharply reproved ; 
but persecution njade their position anomalous* did not 
accept the discipline of the Church pf ^^nglftnd, so tpe plea of 
conformity wa? a feeble defence; nor had they t^n outMqepi^s, , 
so as tP 4 aim the protection of the Toleration Hartfafs 
ardept loyalty to .we Church of England^ after three refu§a}? 
tp ordain him> and peyso^l contempt for iii-treatineht .from 

persecutory;, were the oMy things that i^evented separation. 

Jk .cpntrqvew l^int— ‘ Pid pft4 w m 

Calvary ? ^-^raged for some time, the principal diaputante 
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beiljg i in ^75* it w <|n 

p\)ipt«re, wlM< 3 fe threw #}e CQiyMxjpp ftrsit into c(Kl|p^Qnw4 then 
iniQ » stAt« of Thi? gpi>t int*,. 

RowlftmJites, wid it Wfts <?nly with Feviy«l of ^j 63 th^ Shf 
breft^ wns fairly i^ajred, Thi, revivn 4 is n landmark k) thp 
hiatQfy ©£ the Cnnnee^ion, WiUinmp «f Psnt y Cdyn in^t 
puhli^d ft little ypjyfne of hymnut, the siqpi\g of whwTh inftfttoed 
the people,. This led the bishop of St P^vi^'s to spspepd 
R.ow^d's lioense, and Howlapd })ftd to ponfipe hhpself tp. ft 
meeting’-houae ftt Llangeatho. lita,viBg been fumed out of othof 
ohwrphes, he hftd left^d a plot of Iftnd ip 1759 , anticipfttii^ th? 
fiUftl withdrftWftl of his license, in 17^ ftnd a spacious lm 3 (iiBg 
wfts erected to which the people crawdec} from afl pftrts on 
Sacrament Sunday. Plangeitho became the Jeruftaleip qf Wftjes ; 
and Rowland's popularity never waned until his physiqal powers 
gave way, A notable event >0 the history of Welfth Wethodisto 
was the puhlioatiqn in 1770 of a 4to, annotated W^b llible by 
the Rev, Peter Williams, a forceful pjeacher and an ii}d«^t«able 
worker, who had joined the Methodists in 1746, after ^ng 
driven from several euraciea. Jt gave birth tp a new interest in 
the Scriptures, being the first definite commentary in the language, 
A powerful revival broke out at Llangeitho in the spring of 
,789, and spread to the south but not to the north of Wales. 
The ignoranoe of the pftoplft of the north ipade it very difficult 
for Methodism to benefit from these inanifestations, until the 
advent of the Rev. Thoipa? Qiarles (1755-18^4), V^ho, having 
spent five years in Somersetshire as cyrate qf several parishes, 
returned to his native land tp marry ^arah Jopes of ]lala. 
Failing to find employment iq the established Phorch, he joined 
the Methodists in 1784. His circulating phftrity schools apd 
then his Sunday schools gradually made the North ft new 
country. In 1791 a revival began at Bala ; and this, strange tq 
say, a few months after the Bala Association had been ruffled by 
the proceedings which led to the expulsion of Peter Williams 
from the Connexion, m order to prevent him from selling John 
Canne’s BiWe among the Methodists, because of some Sftb^lian 
marginal notes, , 

fn x|99 the Bala Association passed “ Rules regarding the 
propeii mode of conducting the Quarterly Association,” drawn 
up by Charles ; in i8qr, Charles and Thomas Jones of Moldj 
published (for the as^>pc^ation) the “ Ryles and Objects of die 
Private Societies among the People called Methodists.” About 
179s, persecution led the Methodists to take the first stqp 
towards separation from the Church of England. Heavy fipeft 
made it impossible for preachers in pqor circuipstances tp 
continue without claiming the protection of the Tqlerfttion Aoi 
and the meeting-houses had to be registered a? dissenting efiapeJs. 
In a large number of cases this had only been dclftyed by so pom- 
structing the houses that they were used both ae dwellings pjnd 
^ ohapeh at one and the same time. Until the Calvin- 
istic Methodists had no ministers qrdftined by themsejves j their 
cnomious growth in numbers and tbft scarcity pf ministers to 
administer the Sacrament — only three in Hbrth Wales, two of 
whom had joined only at the dawn of the oentory-^mftde 
question of ordination a raatter of urgency,, The Soptb Waf^ 
clergy who regularly itinerated were dying out 1 ,thp majority of 
those rerniaiifing itinerated bnt hfegularly, and were most of tfioiB 
against the change. The lay ^lemeni with the help of Charles ftnd 
a few, other stalwarts, parried the matter through—ordftifling 
nine at, Rain in June, and thirteen at Jdandilo in August. Jn 
1803 tSas confession of Fmth was published i it h based o*» the 
Weftmnst^r Cmffmm as Calvinisticrily, construed,” ^>4 
contains 44 articles. The Connexion’s Comtitutionfi {>of 4 was 
formally completed in 1826. 

Thomas Charles had tried to Wftngp fqr taking ovff Tweepa 
College when the trustees of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
CenneHion removed their seminary *0 CheebJont in »79i i hot the 
BftlafiTOviyftJ brofce out just at ^ time, ftnd> when th^s grew 
quietr*, other ipfttters pressed for .attention, . A college had feiwi 
mooted in bdt the ktimded tutw died suddPiUy, apd-the 
matter was fori;the thne dmppeid- Cwididates for the Cfw«je»T 
ional mifiistty ware eontpeied to shdtlca diemselvesAtoitilitfiaj;, 
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ivben Lewi^ Edwards (1809-1887) and David Charles (1812- 
ttj 8 ) opened a schodl for young men at Bala. North and South 
alike adopted it as their college, the associations contributing a 
hundred guineas tsach towards the education of their students. 
In 1842, the South Wales Association opened a college at 
Trevecca, leaving Bala to the North ; the Rev. David Charles 
became primtipal of the former, and the Rev, Lewis Edwards of 
the latter. After the death of Dr Lewis Edwards, Dr. T. C. 
Edwai^s resigned the principalship of the University College at 
Aberystwyth to become head of Bala (1891), now a purely 
theological college, the students of which were sent to the 
university colleges for their classical training. In 1905 Mr David 
Davies of Llandmam — one of the leading laymen in the Connexion 
— offered a large building at Abeiystwyth as a gift to the 
denomination for the purpose of uniting North and South in one 
theological college ; but in the event of either association 
declining the proposal, the other was permitted to take possession, 
giving the association that should decline the option of joining at 
a later time. The Association of the South accepted, and that of 
the North declined, the offer ; Trevecca College was turned into 
a preparatory school on the lines of a similar institution set up at 
Bala in 1891. 

The missionary collections of the denomination were given 
to the London Missionary Society from 1798 to 1840, when a 
Connexional Society was formed ; and no better instances of 
missionary enterprise are known than those of the Khasia and 
Jaintia Hills, and the Plains of Sylhet in N. India. There 
has also been a mission in Brittany since 1842. 

The constitution of the denomination (called in Welsh, Hen 
Gorph,'* i\e, the Old Body) is a mixture of Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism ; each church manages its. own affairs and 
reports (i) to the district meeting, (2) to the monthly meeting, 
the nature of each report determining its destination. The 
monthly meetings are made up of all the officers of the churches 
comprised in each, and are split up into districts for the purpose 
of a more local co-operation of the churches. The monthly 
meetings appoint delegates to the quarterly Associations, of 
which all officers are members. The Associations of North and 
South are distinct institutions, deliberating and determining 
matters pertaining to them in their separate quarterly gatherings. 
For the purpose of a fuller co-operation in matters common to 
both, a general assembly (meeting once a year) was established 
in 1864. This is a purely deliberative conclave, worked by 
committees, and all its legislation has to be confirmed by the two 
Associations before it can have any force or be legal. The 
annual conference of the English churches of the denomination 
has no legislative standing, and is meant for social and spiritual 
intercourse and discussions. 

In doctrine the church is Calvinistic, but its preachers are far 
from being rigid in this particular, being warmly evangelical, 
and, in general, distinctly cultured. The London degree largely 
figures on the Connexional Diary ; and now the Welsh degiyes, 
in arts and divinity, are being increasingly achieved. It is a 
remarkable fact that every Welsh revival, since 1735, has broken 
out among the Calvinistic Methodists. Those of 1735, ^7^2^ 
1780 and 1791 have been mentioned ; those of 1817, 1832, 1859 
and 1904-1905 were no less powerful, and their history is inter- 
woven with Calvinistic Methodism, the system of which is so 
admirably adapted for the passing on of the torch. The minis- 
terial system is quite anomalous. It started in pure itineracy ; 
the pastorate came in very gradually, and is not yet in universal 
acceptance. The authority of the pulpit of any inc^dual church 
is in the hands of the deacons ; they ask the pastw to supply so 
many Sundays a year — from twelve to forty, as the case may 
be--and they then fill the remainder with any preacher they 
choose. The pastor is paid for his pastord work| and receives 
his Sunday fee just as a stranger does ; his Suntjwi^from home 
he fills up at the request of deacons of other ^Bd it is a 

breach of C/Orinexional etiquette for a minister to nHr for CTgage* 
ments, n6 matter 4 iow matly unfilled have. 

Deacons aiid preachers make eitg^ements seven cr eight years 
in advance. The Connexion provided for English residents 


wherever required, and the English ministers are oftener itl 
their own pulpits than their Welsh brethren. 

The Calvinistic Methodists form in some respects the strongest 
church in Wales, and its forward movement, headed by Dr John 
Pugh of Cardiff, has brought thousands into its fold since its 
establishment in 1891. Its Connexional Book Room, opened in 
1891, yields an annual profit of from £1600 to £2000, the profits 
being devoted to help the colleges and to establish Sunday 
school libraries, etc. Its chapels in 1907 numbered 1641 (with 
accommodation for 488,080), manses 229 ; its churches ^ num- 
bered 1428, ministers 921, unordained preachers 318, deacons 
6179 ; its Sunday Schools 1731, teachers 27,895, scholars 193,460, 
communicants 189,164, total collections for religious purposes 
£300,912. The statistics of the Indian Mission are equally 
good ; communicants 8027, adherents 26,787, missionaries 23, 
native ministers (ordained) 15, preachers (not ordained) 60. 

The Calvinistic Methodists are intensely national in sentiment 
and aspirations, beyond all suspicion loyalists. They take a 
great interest in social, political and educational matters, and are 
prominent on public bodies. They support the Eisteddfod as the 
promoter and inspirer of arts, letters and music, and are con- 
spicuous among the annual prize winners. They thus form a 
living, democratic body, flexible and progressive in its movements, 
yet with a sufficient proportion of conservatism both in religion 
and theology to keep it sane and safe, (D. E. J.) 

CALVISIUS, SETHUS (1556-1615), German chronologer, was 
born of a peasant family at Gorschleben in Thuringia on the 
2ist of February 1556. By the exercise of his musical talents 
he earned money enough for the start, at Helmstadt, of a 
university career, which the aid of a wealthy patron enabled him 
to continue at Leipzig. He became director of the music-school 
at Pforten in 1572, was transferred to Leipzig in the same 
capacity in 1594, and retained this post until his death on the 
24th of November 1615, despite the offers succcessively made to 
him of mathematical professorships at Frankfort and Wittenberg. 
In his Opus Chronologtcum (Leipzig, 1605, 7th ed. 1685) he 
expounded a system based on the records of nearly 300 eclipses. 
An ingenious, though ineffective, proposal for the reform of the 
calendar was put forward in his Elenchus Calendarit Gregoriani 
(Frankfort, 1612) ; and he published a book on music, Melodiae 
condendae ratio (Erfurt, 1592), still worth reading. 

For details see V. Schmuck's Leickenreds (i6x^) : J. Bertuch's 
Chronicon Portense (1739) ; F. W. E. Rost's Oratto ad renovendam 
5 . Calvisii metnoriam (1805) ; J. G. Stallbaum’s Nachrichim ubet 
die Cantor en an der Thomasschule (1842) ; Allgemetne Deutsche 
Btographie ; Poggendorff’s Biog. -Litter a^risches Handworterbuck. 

CALVO> CARLOS (1824-1906), Argentine publicist and 
historian, was born at Buenos Aires on the 26th of February 
1824, devoted himself to the study of the law. In i860 he 
was sent by the Paraguayan government on a special mission to 
London and Paris. Remaining in France, he published in 1863 
his Der echo internacional teorico y practico de Europa y America ^ in 
two volumes, and at the same time brought out a French version. 
The book immediately took rank as one of the highest modern 
authorities on the subject, and by 1887 the first French edition 
had become enlarged to six volumes. Senor Calvo’s next 
publications were of a semi-historical character. Between 1862 
and, 1869 he published in Spanish and Frencli his great collection 
in fifteen volumes of the treaties and other diplomatic acts of the 
South American republics, and between 1864 and 1^75 his 
Annates historiques de la rh) 0 lution de VAmirique latine^ in five 
volumes. In 1884 he was gne of the founders at thp Ghent 
congress of the Institui de Droit International. In the following 
year he was Argentine minister at Berlin, and fiublished his 
pictionnaire du droit international public et privi in that city. 
Calvo died in May 1906 at Paris. . 

CALW or Kalw, a tpwn of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Wiirttemberg:, on the Nogold, 34 m. S.W. of Stuttgart W fail. 
Pop. (1905), 4943. It contains a jprotest^nt and a Roman 
Catholic Cfiurch, two schopls, missionary instfiutibn, arid a fine 

^ Adheirents and members in Scattered hamlets and attending 
different meeting -houses or chapels often bOmbihe to form one 
sobiety Or church. 
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public library. The industries include spinning and weaving 
operations in wool and cotton. Carpets, cigars and leather are 
also manufactured. The timber trade, chiefly with the Nether- 
lands, is important. The place is in favour as a health resort. 

The name of Calw appears first in 1037. In the middle ages 
the town was under the dominion of a powerful family of counts, 
whose possessions finally passed to Wiirttemberg in 1345. In 
1634 the town was taken by the Bavarians, and in 1692 by 
the French. 

CALYDON (KaAvfitii/), an ancient town of Aetolia, according to 
Pliny, 7i Roman m. from the sea, on the river Euenus. It was 
said to have been founded by Calydon, son of Aetolus ; to have 
been the scene of the hunting, by Meleager and other heroes, of 
the famous Calydonian boar, sent by Artemis to lay waste the 
fields ; and to have taken part in the Trojan war. In historical 
times it is first mentioned (391 B.c.) as in the possession of the 
Achaeans, who retained it for twenty years, by the assistance of 
the Lacedaemonian king, Agesilaus, notwithstanding the attacks 
of the Acarnanians. After the battle of Leuctra (371 b.c.) it was 
restored by Epaminondas to the Aetolians. In the time of 
Pompey it was a town of importance ; but Augustus removed 
its inhabitants to Nicopolis, which he founded to commemorate 
his victory at Actium (31 b.c.). The walls of Calydon are almost 
certainly to be recognized in the Kastro of KurtagA. These 
comprise a circuit of over 2 m., with one large gate and five 
smaller ones, and are situated on a hill on the right or west bank 
of the Euenus. Remains of large terrace walls outside the town 
probably indicate the position of the temple of Artemis Laphria, 
whose gold and ivory statue was transferred to Patras, together 
probably with her ritual. This included a sacrifice in which all 
kinds of beasts, wild and tame, were driven into a wooden pyre 
and consumed. 

See W. M. Leake, Travels tn N, Greece, i. p. 109, in. pp. 533 sqq. ; 
W. J. Woodhousc, Aetoha, pp. 95 sqq. (E. Gr.) 

CALYPSO, in Greek mythology, daughter of Atlas (or Oceanus, 
or Nereus), queen of the mythical island of Ogygia. When 
Odysseus was shipwrecked on her shores, Calypso entertained 
the hero with great hospitality, and prevailed on him to remain 
with her seven years. Odysseus was then seized with a longing 
to return to his wife and home ; Calypso's promise of eternal 
youth failed to induce him to stay, and Hermes was sent by 
Zeus to bid her release him. When he set sail. Calypso died of 
grief. (Homer, Odyssey, i. 50, v. 28, vii. 254 ; Apollodorus i. 2, 7.) 

CAM (CAO), DIOGO (fl. 1480-1486), Portuguese discoverer, 
the first European known to sight and enter the Congo, and to 
explore the West African coast between Cape St Catherine (2® S.) 
and Cape Cross (21° 50' S.) almost from the equator to Walfish 
Bay. When King John II. of Portugal revived tlie work of 
Henry the Navigator, he sent out Cam (about midsummer (?) 
1482) to open up the African coast still further beyond the 
equator. The mouth of the Congo was now discovered (perhaps 
in August 1482), and marked by a stone pillar (still existing, but 
only in fragments) erected on Shark Point ; the great river was 
also ascended for a short distance, and intercourse was opened 
with the natives. Cam then coasted down along the present 
Angola (Portuguese West Africa), and erected a second pillar, 
probably marking the termination of this voyage, at Cape Santa 
Maria (the Monte Negro of these first visitors) in 13® 26' S. He 
certainly returned to Lisbon by the beginning of April 1484, 
when John II. ennobled him, made him a cmalleiro of his house- 
hold (he was already an esmdeiro or Esquire in the same), arid 
granted him an annuity and a coat of arms (8th and 14th of 
April 1484)4 That Cam, on his second voyage of 1485-1486, was 
accompanied by Martin Behaim (as alleged on the latter’i 
Nuremberg globe of 1492) is very doubtful ; but we know that 
the explorer revisited the Congo and erected two more pillars, 
beyond the fjotthest of his previous voyage, the first at another 
Monte Negro" in 15® 41' S., the second at Cape Cross in 
21® so', this last wokibly marking the end of his progress 
southward,. According to one authority (a legend on the 1489 
map off Hanricus MarteBus Qermanus), Cam died off Cape- Gross ; 
but Joflo de Barros and others make him return to the Congo, 
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and take thence a native envoy to Portugal. The four pillars 
set up by Cant, on his two voyages have all been discovered 
in situ, and the inscriptions on two of them from Cape Santa 
Maria and Cape Cross, dated 1483 and 1485 respectively, are 
still to be read and have been printed ,* the Cape Cross padrfto is 
now at Kiel (replaced on the spot by a granite facsimile) ; those 
from the Congo estuary and the more southerly Monte Negro are 
in the museum of the Lisbon Geographical Society. 

See Barros, Decadas da Asia^ Decade 1. bk. iii., esp. ch. 3 ; Ruy 
de Pina, Chronica d' el Rei D, Jodo //. ; Garcia de Resende, C)iron%ca ; 
Luciano Cordeiro, Diogo Cao iti Boletim of the Lisbon Geog, Soc., 
1892 ; E. G. Ravenstein, “ Voyages of Diogo Cjio/' dtc,, in Geog. 
Jnl. vol. xvi. (1900); also Geog. JnL xxxi. (1908). (C. R. B.) 

CAMACHO, JUAN FRANCISCO (1824-1896), Spanish states- 
man and financier, was born in Cadiz in 1824. The first part of 
his life was devoted to mercantile and financial pursuits at 
Cadiz and then in Madrid, where he managed the affairs of and 
liquidated a mercantile and industrial society to the satisfaction 
and profit of the shareholders. In 1837 he became a captain in 
the national militia, in 1852 Conservative deputy in the Cortes 
for Alcoy, m 1853 secretary of congress, and was afterwards 
elected ten times deputy, twice senator and life senator in 
1877. Camacho took a prominent part in all financial debates 
and committees, was offered a seat in the Mon cabinet of 1864, 
and was appointed under-secretary of state finances in 1866 
under Canovas and O'Donnell. After the revolution of 1868 he 
declined the post of minister of finance offered by Marshal 
Serrano, but served in that capacity in 1872 and 1874 in Sagasta's 
cabinets. When the restoration took place, Camacho sat in the 
Cortes among the dynastic Liberals with Sagasta as leader, and 
became finance minister in 1881 at a critical moment when 
Spain had to convert, reduce, and consolidate her treasury 
and other debts with a view to resuming payment of coupons, 
("amacho drew up an excellent budget and collected taxation 
with a decidedly unpopular vigour. A few years later Sagasta 
again made him finance minister under the regency of Queen 
Christina, but had to .sacrifice him when public opinion very 
clearly pronounced against his too radical financial reforms and 
his severity in collection of taxes. He was for the same reasons 
unsuccessful as a governor of the Tobacco Monopoly Company, 
He then seceded from the Liberals, and during the last years of 
his life he affected to vote with the Conservatives, who made him 
governor of the Bank of Spain. He died in Madrid on the 23rd of 
January 1896. (A. E. H.) 

CAMALDULIANS, or Camaldoles£, a religious order founded 
by St Romuald. Bom of a noble family at Ravenna c. 950, he 
retired at the age of twenty to the Benedictine monastery of 
S. Apollinare in Classe ; but being strongly drawn to the ere- 
mitical life, he went to live with a hermit in the neighbourhood of 
Venice and then again near Ravenna, Here a colony of hermits 
grew up around him and he became the superior. As soon as 
they were established in their manner of life, Romuald moved to 
another district and there formed a second settlement of hermits, 
only to proceed in the same way to the establishment of other 
colonies of hermits or deserts " as they were called. In this 
way during the course of his life Romuald formed a great number 
of deserts " throughout central Italy. His chief foundation 
was at Camaldoli on the heights of the Tuscan Apennines not far 
from Arezzo, in a vale snow-covered during half the year. 
Romuald's idea was to reintroduce into the West the primitive 
eremitical form of monachisiri, as practised by the first Egyptian 
and Syrian monks. His monks dwelt in separate huts around the 
oratory, and came’ together only for divine service and on certain 
days for meals. The life was one of extreme rigour in regard to 
food, clothing, silence and general observance. Besides the 
hermits there were lay brothers to help in carrying out the field 
work and rougher occupations. St Romuald and the early 
Camaldolese exercised considerable influence on the religious 
movements of their time j the emperors Otto III. arid Henry III 
esteemed him highly and sought his advice on religious queslicms. 
Disciples of St Romuald went on missions to> the still begtben 
parts of Russia, Poland and Prussia, where some of them suffered 
martyrdom. In his extreme okf age St Romuiaid with twelity^fivt 
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oir im mmkft started 0x1 a miseimiaiy expe^ to» Hungary^ 
but he wins omblc ta-airomplish the journey. Hie died in lorf. 
After bi| ^ckath >mil%ictioiis were gradtmlly iatreiduced into the 
rule and manner oC life ; and in moottatery id St Mkhaia) iti 
Muianct^ Vecdoey the hfo became oenohittcaL From that tknh • to 
thcf present-day there hanne always, been boilh' erenwitical and 
cenobiticab iGamaldokse, the* latter approDcimating to oardiiniary 
Benedictine life. The Catoaldotese spread all over Italy, and into 
Germany, Poland and France. Camaldoii ksetf still exists as a 
“ dBesert/' the primitive observance of ^he institute being strictly 
Jnalhtained There are a few other deserts,^ all m Italy, 
except one in Poland ; and there are about 90 heimita Tlie chief 
momastery of the c'eiiobitkal CatliaMotest is S, Grfegorio on the 
Caelkn HiH in Roime ; tiey nurmber less than forty, Siace the 
1 1 thi century there have been Camaldolese nuns ; at present there 
are: five nunneries with 150 nuns> all* hdonging to- the cenobitical 
brtinch of the order. The habit of the Camaldudians is white. 

See Helyot, I 7 t\vt, des ardyes religieux (T792), v. cc. 21-25 * Max 
Heimbucher, Chd&n und K&ngregationen (i0g6)„ i § ig ; anirt the art. 
“ Cawtldulenser " ia Wetzer and Welte, Kirche^Mxthm (2Qd! ed.), 
and Herzog, Real&ncyklopadie (3rd ed.). (E. C. B.) 

€AMARGO, MARIE ANKfi DE CUFES DE (17x0^x770), 
French dancer, of Spauuah descent, was born in Brussels 0x1 the 
15th of April 17x0. Her father, Ferdinand Josqph de Cupis, 
earned a sernty living as violinist and dancing-master, and from 
childhood she was trained for the stage. At ten yeajrs of age she 
was given lessons by Mile Fran^oiac Pikvost (16^0-1741), then 
the first daitcer at the Paris Op^ra, amd at once obtained an 
fengagenaent as prtmtire imisemey first at Brussels and then at 
Rouen. Under her grandmother’s family name of Camargo she 
made her Paris dibt^ in lyah, and at once became the rage. 
Every new fashion bore her name ; her manner of doing her hair 
was copied by all at court ; her shoemaker — she had a tiny foot-^ 
made Ws fortune. She had many titled adewers whom she nearly 
ruioied by her extravagaowces, among others Louis de Bourbon, 
comte de Clermont. At his wish she retired from the stage fsom 
1736 to 1741. In her time she appeared in seveiortiy-eighit ballets 
or operas, always to the ddight ^ the public. She was. the first 
halletrdancet to shorten the skirt to what afterwards became the 
regulatfon length. There is a charming portrait of her by 
Nicolas Lancret in the Wallace collection, London. 

GAMARGVE {Insulm CatnaHa), a thn^y-poptiilated region' of 
southern France contained wholly in the department of Bouches- 
dU'-Rh^, and Comprising the delta of the • Rhom The 
Camargue is a marshy plain of alluvial formation enclosed 
between the two brimches of thet river, the Grand Rhone to the 
eaist and the Petit Rhone to- the west. Its averse elevation is 
from 64 to ft. The Caip^g^c has a coaat-Hne* some 30f m. in 
length and an area of 2^ sq,.m,, of which abouit a quartear consists 
of cultivated and fertile landu Thisi is in the north and on the 
banks of the rivers. The rest coosists of rough pasture grazed by 
the black bulls and white horses of the region and by large flod^ 
of sheep, or of marsh, stagnant water and waste land impregnated 
wilth salt. The icgioa is inhabited by Hocks of flamingoes, 
bustards, partridge, and by searbtrds of various kinds. The 
£tang de. Vacearis, the largC&t of the numerous kigoons and 
pools, covers about 23: sq. m. ;; it receives three main canals emr 
structed to drain off the mhuor lagoons. The Gamargue is 
protected by dikes from the inwEidations both of the sea and of 
the rivers. Inlets m the seardike let u» water for the purposes of 
the lagoon fisheries and the saH’^pans ; and the river- water is 
used for irrigation and for the aubmefston of vines. The 
climate is characterized by hard winters and scorching summers. 
Rain falls in torrents, but at considerable iaterrals. mistrad, 
bfoa^ing from the north and north'^west, is the prevailing; wind. 
The south-eastern portion of the Camargue is known as the He 
du Plan du Bourg^ A secondapr ddta to. the west of the Petit 
Rhwe gdea by the name, of Petite Camaegne. . . 

dAMAfilNA^ an andenffcity efi Sieily, situated on the south 
eoastf about 17 tiu S JS. Of It was founded by 

%raeuse in 599^ buhdesteoyod by the mother city m 552 lor 
attempting to assert its md^pei^^ Hippoerates of Gela 


received its territory from Syracifse ondl restored the torwti in 49^^ 
blit it was destroyed by Oelon in 484 ; the Getoans, however, 
founded it anew in 461. It seems to have been in general hostile 
to S3rraicuse, but, thnugh an ally of Athetis in 427, it>gave some 
rl%ht help to Sytacuse in 4r5-*4i3. It was- destroyed by the 
Carthaginiaiia in 405, restored by Timoleon in 339 after its 
abandcWient by Dionytius’s arieFi but in 2’5S fell into the 
bands of the Romana - Its complete destruction dates from 
A.D. 853. The site of the ancient city is among rapi#y shifting 
saxxdhills, and the lack of sttme in the neighbonrliood has led to 
its buildings being used as a quarry even by the inhabitants of 
TerranoLova, so that nothing is now visible above ground* but a 
small part of the wall of the* temple of Athena and a few foundar 
tions of houses ; portions of the city wall have beien traced by 
excavation, and the necropolis lias been carefully explored (see 
Ji. Schurbring in PkdahgtiSy xxxii. 490 ; P. Orsi in Monumenti 
dei Lmcei, ix. ron, 1899 ; xiv. 756, 1904). To the north 
lay the lake to whbefa the answer of the Delphic oracle referred, 
prf idv€i Ko/iti/Mrav, when the cituzena inquired as to the 
advisability of draining it 

GAMBAGtiBliS, JEAN JACQUES RlgGIS DB, duke of Parma 
(1753-1824), French statesman, was born at MontpdKer on the 
iSth of October r7S3» He was descended from a well-known 
family of the legal nobility {noblesse de la fjobe). He was designed 
for the magistraacy of his province ; and in 1771, when for a time 
the provincial parlement was suppressed, with the others, by the 
chfancefcr Maupeoia, he refused to sit in the royal tribunal 
substituted for it. He contmuied, however, to study law with 
ardour, and in 1774 succeeded his father as coutocillor in the 
court of auccounts and finances of his native towtr. Espousing 
the prMVcipies of the Revolution in 1789, he was Gommissioned 
by the noblesse of the province to draw up the cahter (statement of 
principles and grievances) ; and the seneckmssee of Montpellier 
elected him deputy to tlie states-gencral of Versailles ; but the 
election was annulled on a teclmical point Nevertheless, in 
1792 the nevy department of Ilermilt, in which Montpellier is 
situated, sent him as one of its deputies to tlxe Convention 
which assembled and proclabnod the Republic in September 
1792. In the strife which soon broke out between the Girondms 
and the Jacobins he took no decided part, but (xcupied himseM 
mainly with the le^l and legislative work which went on almost 
witiwmt . interniLssion even during the Terrar. Tlie action Of 
Cambac6ris at. the time of the trial of Louis XVI . (December 
25, i792~January 30, 1793) was characteristic of hk habits of 
thought. At firsjt he protested against the erection. of the 
Convention into a tribunal m these words ; ** The people, has 
chosen you to bedegisiatars. ; it has not appointed you as- judges.’’ 
He alsQr demanded that the king should have due facilities for his 
defence^. Ncvertheleas, when the trial proceeded, he voted with 
the majority which dednred Louis t« be guilty, but rccoirnnended 
that the penalty should be postponed until the cessation of 
hostilities,, amd that the sentence should tlicn he ratified by the 
Convention or by some other legislative body* It* is therefore 
tQ^ count him amon^ the regiddes^ m was done by the 
royalists after 18^5,. E;arly in 1793 he became a member of tihe 
Committee of General D^ence, but he did not take part in the 
work of its: more famous successor, the Committee of Public 
Safety, until the doseof* the year 1794. Lai the meantime he had 
done muck useful work, espedalljr that of laying down, conjointly 
with MerUn of Douai, the principlea on which the legislatkm erf 
5 tbe revolutionary epoch should be codified. At the close of 2794 
he also used his tectedod eloiquence oni behalf of the ijestomticm of 
the surviving Ckrondim to the Convention, from: which they had 
been driven by the i'kat oi the 31st of May 17913. In th® 
course of the year 1795,; ^ president of the Coi!amitt<5e of Public 
Saiety, mA m reapoiusible especially for bsmipt affa^ he wis 
largely instrumental in bringtiag about peace mtfa Spaut Never- 
theless, not being a regkide^ be was not appointed to be mma of 
thet five Directors- to whom the control of puMic affairs was 
entrusted aftfer the ept^ of Vcnd^mSiuure 179.5; biit,, as 
before, penvers of of taetfid delating mxx 

capried him to the front; in the cmoril of .FivesHimdredM The 
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moderAtion /of his views tooi;ii}ht him mto oppoaitaen to the 
Directors after the Muf A' Mat of Fructidor (^ptember 1797), 
and for a time he retiri^ into private fife. Owu^^, however, to 
the ujfluence of Si^^, be became minister ol justice in July 
1799.,: He. gave a guarded support to Bonaparte, and Sio}^ ih 
their cntMprise of overthrowing the Directoiry {coup d'Mat of 
Brumaire 1799). 

^ter a short interval Cainbajc 6 r 6 s was, by the coMtittttion of 
December 1799) appointed second consul of France — a position 
which he .owed largely to his vast legal knowledge and to the 
convicdon which Siey^s entertained of his value as a mani- 
pulator of public assemblies. It is impossible here to .describe in 
detail his relations to Napoleon, and the part which he played in 
the drawing up of the Civil Code, later on called the Code 
Napoloom It must suffice to say that the skilful intervention of 
Cambaok^s helped very materially to ensure to Napoleon the 
consulship for life (August i,,i8o2); :but the second consul is 
known to have disapproved of some of the events which followed, 
notably the execution of the due d’Enghien, the rupture with 
England, and the proclamation of the Empire (May 19, 1804). 
This last occurrence ended his title of second consul ; it was 
replaced by that of arch-chancellor of the Empire. To him was 
decreed the presidence of the Senate in perpetuity. He also 
became a prince of the Empire and received in 1808 the title 
duke of Parma. Apart from the important part which he tijok in 
helping to co-ordinate and draft the Qvil Code, Cambacer^s did 
the state good service in many directions, notably by seekii^ to 
curl) the impetuosity of the emperor, and to prevent enterprises 
so fatal as the intervention m Spanish affairs (1808) and the 
invasion of Russia (1812) proved to be. At tlie close of the 
campaign of i8i4 he shared with Joseph Bonaparte the responsi- 
bility for some of the actions which zealous Bonapartists have 
deemed injurious to the fortunes of tlie emperor. In 1815, 
during the Hundred Days, he took up his duties reluctantly at 
the ludding of Napoleon ; and after the second downfall of bis 
master, he felt tire brunt of royalist vengeance, being for a time 
exiled from France. A decree of 13th May i8t8 restored him to 
his civil rights as a citizen of France ; but the last six years of bis 
life he spent m retirement. He was a member of the Academy 
till the 31st of March 1816, when a decree of exclusion was 
passed. In tlemeanour he was quiet, reserved and tactful, but 
when occasion called for it lie proved himself a brilliant orator. 
He was a ceklwated gowm^, and hia dimiers were utilized by 
Napoleon as a useful adjunct to the arts of statecraft. 

See A. AUbriet, Vtc dt C»mbaci*is (2nd eU., Pans. 182 s). 

(J. Hl. R.) 

CAMBAbUC, the name by which, under sundry modifications, 
the royal city.of the great khan in China became known tp Europe 
duripg the middle ages, that city being in fact the same that we 
now know as Peking-. The word itsdf represents the Mongol 
Khan-Bolik, “ the city of the khan,” or emperOr, the title by 
which Peking cbntinues, mqre or Jess, to be kpown to the Mdngols 
and other northern Asiatics. 

A city occupying approximately the same site had be^ tine 
caTHtal of one of the principalities into which China was divided 
some centuries before the Christian era ; and during the reigns 
of the two Tatar d)masti«& that immediately preceded the kf Oa^ls 
in northern China, viz. that of the Khitans, and- of the Kin or 
“Golden” khans, it had been one of their royal residences. 
Uhder the names of Yenking, which it received from the Khitan, 
and of Chung-tu, which it had from the Kin> it holds a conspicuous 
place in the wars of Jei^hiz Khan agaktst the lather dynasty. 
He captured it in 1215, but it was not tilt 1984 that iftwos adopted 
as the imperial residetioe in lieu of Karakorum in the Mongol 
steppes'by^his^grandson KuUai. The latter sheeted a position 
a few hundred yards to the north-east of the old city of Chung*tu 
or -Yeinkingi where he founded the new cit^ of Ta-tw m-eat 
capital ”), -c^led by the Mongols Taidu or Daituy but also. Kbasi- 
Balik ; atid from tiw time dates the use of thedatter name as 
Implied to' this site. \ ■ 

« The new city lormed'a-rectaiigfe^ eBdkkSed by acolba^ mud 
rampart, the longer. aides of- whi^ zan north and south. These 


were each about 5i English m* in length, the shorter aides 3S m., 
so that the circuit was upwards of 18 m. The palace of the 
khan, with its gardens, and lake, itself formed an inner enclosure 
fronting the south, Thwe .were ^even city gates^-viz. three on 
the south, side, always the formal front witii the Tatars, and two 
on each of the other sides ; and the streets ran wide and straight 
from gate to gate (except^ of course, where interrupted by the 
palace walls), forming an oblong chess-board plan., 

Ta-tu continued to be the resideace of the emperors till the 
fall of the Mongol power (1368), The native dynasty (Ming) 
which supjdanted them established their residence at Nan-kii^ 
(“ South Court ”), but this proved so inconvenient that Yunglo, 
the third sovereign of the dynasty, reoccupied Ta-tu, giving it 
then, for the first time, the name of lVking (“ North Court”). 
This was the name in common use when the Jesuits enteared 
China towards the end of the i6th century,, and began to send 
home accurate information about China. But it is nut- «» now ; 
the names in ordinary use being King-cbeng or King-tu, both 
signifying “capital.” The restoration of Cambaluc waa com- 
menced in 1409, The size of the city was diminished by the 
retrenchment of nearly one-third at the northern end, which 
brought the enceinte more nearly to a square form. And this 
coinstitutes the modern (so-called) “ Tatar city ” of Peking, the 
south front of which is identical with the south front of the city 
of Kublai. The walls were completed in 11437. Population 
gathwed about the southern front, probably using the material of 
the old city of Yenking, and the excrescence so formed was, in 
1544, enclosed by a wall and called the “ outer city.” It is the 
same that is usually called by Europeans “ the Chinese' city.” 
The ruins of the retrenched northern portion of KuWai's great 
rampart are still prominent along their whole exteait, ao that 
there is no room for question as to the position or true dimensions 
of the Cambaluc of tlie middle ages ; and it is most probable, 
indeed it is almost a necessity, that the present palace stands on 
the lines of Kublai’s palace. 

The city, under the name of Cambaluc, was constituted into an 
archiepiscopal see by Pope Clement V. in 1307, in favour of tbe 
missionary Franciscan John of Montecorvino (d. 1330); but 
though some successors were nominated it aeems .probable that 
no second metropolitan ever actually occupied the seat. 

Maps of the 16th and X7th centuries often show Cambaluc in 
an imaginary region to the north of China, a part of the miscon- 
ception that has prevailed regarding Cathay. The name is 
often in popular literature written ([arabelu, and is by Eongfellow 
accented in verse CdmbHu. But this spelling originates ^ in an 
accidental error in Ramusio’s Italian version, which, was the chief 
channel through which Marco Polo’s book was pcqmlarly known. 
The original (French) MSS. all agree with the etymology in caliinig 
It Cambaliuc, which should he accented Ciwildfar. 

CAMBAY, a native state of India, within the Gujarat division 
of Bombay. It has aa area of 350 sq. m. Fop- (190)1,) 7^, asS, 
showing a decrease of 16 % in the decade, 4 ue to .the .famine ^ 
1S99-190P. The estimated gross revenue is, £27,189.; the tribote* 
£1480- In physical, character Cambay is entirajy an alluyial 
plain. As a separate state it dates only from about ^739, tke 
tiroe of the dismembement of the Mogul empirov; Who. present 
chiefs are descended, from Momin Khan II., 1^ last of the 
governors of Gujarat, who, in ;i 74® murdered his bgotheir-in^aw, 
Nizam Khan, governor Cambay, and estabkshed himself there* 

The town of Cambav had a population in igor of 3 h 7 ^> Jt 
is supposed to be the Camtmo of Ptolemy,, and was formerly a 
very ,flourisbing mily, the seat of am eictensive trade>'and cele- 
brated for its manufactures of silk, chintz and gold stuffs ; but 
owing principally to the gradually .mwoasing difficulty of access 
by water, owing to the silting up , of the gulf, its commerce hw 
long since fallen away, and tha town has become poor and 
dil^idated. The spring tides rise upwards of 30 ftt, md iaia 
ebann^ usually so shallow form a serious danger to sbipi^. Tka 
trade is rkiefly confined,- to, the export of cotton. Ihe town, is 
cekhratod for.its manufacture of agate and carnelian oroamento, 
of reputation pcincipally .k China. The housesin many iattonces 
are built of stone (a csreumatance which‘ iQdicat»s;,ttm femier 
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wialth of th« city, as thi material had to be brought from a ve^ 
consideraWe distance) ; and Remains of a brick wall, 3 m. in 
circumference, whidh formerly surrounded the town, enclose fout 
large reservoirs of gbod water and three bazaars. To the south- 
east there are v^fy extensive ruins of subterranean temples and 
other buildings half-buried in the sand by which the ancient 
town was Overwhelmed. These temples belong to the Jains, and 
contain two massive statues of their deities; the one black, the 
other White. The principal one, as the inscription intimates, 
is Paris wanath, or Parswanath, carved in the reign of the 
emperor Akbar ; the black one has the date of 1651 inscribed. 
In 1780 Cambay was taken by the army of General Goddard, was 
restored to the Mahrattas in 1783, and was afterwards ceded to the 
British by the peshwa under the treaty of 1803. It was provided 
with a railway in 1901 by the opening of the ii m. required 
to connect with the gaekwar of Baroda’s line through Petlad. 

CAMBAY, GULF OF, an inlet in the coast of India, in the 
Gujarat division of Bombay. It is about 80 m. in length, but 
is shallow and abounds in shoals and sandbanks. It is supposed 
that the depth of water in this gulf has been decreasing for more 
than two centuries past. The tides, which are very high, run 
into it with amazing velocity, but at low water the bottom is 
left nearly dry for some distance below the latitude of the town 
of Cambay. It is, however, an important inlet, being the channel 
by which the valuable produce of central Gujarat and the 
British districts of Ahmedabad and Broach is exported ; but the 
railway from Bombay to Baroda and Ahmedabad, near Cambay, 
has for some time past been attracting the trade to itself. 

CAMBER (derived through the Fr. from Lat. camera, vault), 
in architecture, the upward curvature given to a beam and 
provided for the depression or sagging, which it is liable to, 
before it has settled down to its bearings. A camber arch is 
a slight rise given to the straight-arch to Correct an apparent 
sinking in the centre (see Arch). 

CAMBERT, ROBERT (1628-1677), French operatic composer, 
was born in Paris in 1628. He was a pupil of Chambonniires. 
In 1655, after he had obtained the post of organist at the church 
of St Honor6, he married Marie du Moustier. He was musical 
superintendent to Queen Anne of Austria, mother of Louis XIV., 
and for a time held a post with the marquis de Sourdeac. His 
earlier works, the words of which were furnished by Pierre 
Perrin, continued to be performed before the court at Vincennes 
till the death of his patron Cardinal Mazarin. In 1669 Perrin 
received a patent for the founding of the Acadimie Natianale de 
musique, the germ of the Grand Op6ra, and Cambert had a share 
in the administration until both he and Perrin were discarded 
in the interests of Lulli. Displeased at his subsequent neglect, j 
and jealous of the favour shown to Lulli, who was musical 
superintendent to the king, he went in 1673 to London, where 
soon after his arrival he was appointed master of the band to 
Charles II. One at least of his operas, Pomone, was performed in 
London under his direction, but it did not suit the popular taste, 
and he !s supposed to have killed himself in London in 1677. 
His other principal operas were Ariadne ou les amours de Bacchus 
and Les Peines et les plaisirs de V amour, 

CAMBERWELL, a southern metropolitan borougli of London, 
England, bounded N. by Southwark and Bermondsey, E. by 
Deptford and Lewisham, W. by Lambeth, and extending S. to 
the boundary of the county of I^ndon. Pop. (iqor) 259,339. 
Area, 4480 acres. It appears in Domesday, but the derivation 
Of the name is unknown. It includes the districts of Peckham 
and Nunhead, and Dulwich {q.v,) with its park, picture-gallery 
and schools. Camberwell is mainly residential, and there are 
many good houses, pleasantly situated in Dulwich and south- 
ward towards the high ground of Sydenham. Dulwich Park 
(72 acres) and Peckhfiun Rye Common and Park ^113 acres) are 
the largest of several public grounds, and CamDerwell Green 
was once celebrated fo*«*its fairs. Ittimediately outside the 
southern boundaty lies a well-known place of recreation, 
the Clystal Ps 3 ace. Among institutions may be mentioned the 
Cambcrwdl school of arts and crafts, Peckham Road. Ih 
Camberwell Road is Cambridge House, a university settlement. 


founded in 1897 and incorporating the earlier Trinity settlement. 
The parliamentary borough of Camberwell has three divisions, 
North, Peckham ' and Dulwich, each returning one member ; 
but is not wholly coincident with the municipal borough, the 
Dulwich division e^ttending to include Penge, outside the 
county of London. The borough council consists of a mayor, 
ten aldermen, and sixty councillors. 

CAMBIASl, LUCA (1527-1585), Genoese painter, familiarly 
known as Lucchetto da ^nova (his Surname is written also 
Cambiaso or Cangiagio), was born at Moneglia in the Genoese 
state, the son of a painter named Giovanni Cambiasi. He took to 
drawing at a very early age, imitating his father, and developed 
great aptitude for foreshortening. At the ageOf fifteen he painted, 
along with his father, some subjects from Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
on the front of a house in Genoa, and afterwards, in conjunction 
with Marcantonio Calvi, a ceiling showing great daring of 
execution in the Palazzo Doria. He also formed an early friend- 
ship with Giambattista Gastello ; both artists painted together, 
with so much similarity of style that their works could hardly 
be told apart ; from this friend Cambiasi learned much in the 
way of perspective and architecture. Luchetto’s best artistic 
period lasted for twelve years after his first successes ; from that 
time he declined in power, though not at once in reputation, 
owing to the agitations and vexations brought upon him by a 
passion which he conceived for his sister-in-law. His wife having 
died, and the sister-in-law having taken charge of his house and 
children, he endeavoured to procure a papal dispensation for 
marrying her ; but in this he was disappointed. In 1583 he 
accepted an invitation from Philip II. to continue in the Escorial 
a series of frescoes which had been begun by Castello, now 
deceased ; and it is said that one principal reason for his closing 
with this offer was that he hoped to bring the royal influence to 
J^ear upon the pope, but in this again he failed. Worn out with 
his disquietudes, he died in the Esconal in the second year of his 
sojourn. Cambiasi had an ardent fancy, and was a bold designer 
in a Raphaelesque mode. His extreme facility astonished the 
Spanish painters ; and it is said that Philip IT., watching one day 
with pleasure the offhand zest with which Luchetto was painting 
a head of a laughing child, was allowed the further surprise of 
seeing the laugh changed, by a touch of two upon the lips, into a 
weeping expression. The artist painted sometimes with a brush 
in each hand, and with a certainty equalling or transcending that 
even of Tintoret. He made a vast number of drawings, and was 
also something of a sculptor, executing in this branch of art a 
figure of Faith. Altogether he ranks as one of the ablest artists 
of his day. In personal character, notwithstanding his executive 
energy, he is reported to have been timid and diffident. His son 
Orazio became likewise a painter, studying under Luchetto. 

The best works of Cambiasi are to be seen in Genoa. In the 
church of S. Giorgio — the martyrdom of that saint ; in the Palazzo 
Imperial! Terralba, a Genoese suburb— -a fresco of the “ Rape of the 
3 abme 8 " ; in S. Maria da Cangnano — a “ PietA,” containing his own 
portrait and (according to tradition) that of his beloved sister-in- 
law. In the Esconal he executed several pictures ; one is a Paradise 
on the vaulting of the church, with a multitude of figures. For this 
picture he received 12,000 ducats, probably the largest sum: that had, 
up to that time, ever been given for a single work. 

UAMBODI A ^ (called by the inhabitants Sroc Khmer and by the 
French Cambodge), a country of south-eastern Asia and a pro- 
tectorate, of France, forming part of French Indo-China. 

Geography*‘-^lt is bounded N. by Siam and Laos, E, by 
Annam, S.E, and S. by Cochin-China, S.W. by the Gulf of Siam, 
and W.. by Siam. Its area is estimated at approximately 
65,000 sq. m. ; its population at j;soo,ooo, of whom some 
three-quarters are Cambodians, the rest Chinese, Annamese, 
Chams, Malays and aboriginal natives. The whole of Cambodia 
lies in the basin .of the lower .Mekong, which, entering this 
territory on the north, flows south for some distance, theft inclines 
south-west as for as Pnom-penh, where it spreads into a delta and 
resumes a southerly course. The salient feature ^ Cambodian 
geography is the large lake TonI 4 -Sap, in a depression 68 m# long 
frewn south-ieast to north-west and 15 wide* It is fed by several 

' A See also IndO-China, Fiucnch, ' : ’ 
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rivers and innumerable torrents, iand at ilood-time serves as a 
reservoir for the Mekong, with which it is connected by a channel 
some 70 m. long, known as the Bras du Lac and joining the river at 
Pnom-Pehh. In Jhne the waters of theMekong,swollenby therains 
and the melting of the Tibetan snOWs, rise to a height of 40 to 45 
ft. and flow through the Bras du Lac towards the lake, which then 
covers an area of 770 sq. m., and like the river inundates the 
marshes and forests on its borders. During the dry season the 
current reverses and the depression empties so that the lake 
shrinks to an area of 100 sq. m., and its depth falls from 45-48 ft. 
to a maximum of 5 ft. Tonl 4 -Sap probably represents the chief 
wealth of Cambodia. It supports a fishing population of over 
30,000, most of whom are Annamese ; the fish, which are taken by 
means of large nets at the end of the inundation, are cither dried 
or fermented for the production of the sauce known as nuoc-^am. 
The northern and western ■ provinces of Cambodia which fall 
outside the densely populated zone of inundation are thinly 
peopled ; they consist of plateaus, in many places thickly 
wooded and intersected by mountains, the highest of which does 
not exceed 5000 ft. The region to the east of the Mekong is 
traversed by spurs of the mountains of Annam and by affluents 
of the Mekong, the most important of these being the Sc-khong 
and the Tonle-srepok, which unite to flow into the Mekong at 
Stung-treng. Small islands, inhabited by a fishing population, 
fringe the west coast. 

Climate^ Fauna and Flora. — The climate of Cambodia, like 
that of Cochin-China, which it closely resembles, varies with the 
monsoons. During- the north-east monsoon, from the middle of 
October to the middle of April, dry weather prevails and the 
thermometer averages from 77*^ to 80® F. During the south- 
west monsoon, from the middle of April to the middle of 
October, rain falls daily and the temperature varies between 
85® and 95°. The wild animals of Cambodia include the 
elephant, which is also domesticated, the rhinoceros, buffalo and 
some species of wild ox ; also the tiger, panther, leopard and 
honey-bear. Wild boars, monkeys and rats abound and are the 
chief enemies of the cultivator. The crocodile is found in the 
Mekong, and there are many varieties of reptiles, some of them 
venomous. The horse of Cambodia is only from ii to 12 hands in 
height, but is strong and capable of great endurance ; the buffalo 
is the chief draught animal. Swine are reared in large numbers. 
Nux vomica, gamboge, caoutchouc, cardamoms, teak and other 
valuable woods and gums are among the natural products. 

Peqpie. — THe* Cambodians have a far more marked affinity 
with their Siamese than with their Annamese neighbours. The 
race is probably the result of a fusion of the Malay aborigines of 
Indo-China with the Aryan and Mongolian invaders of the 
country. The men are taller and more muscular than the 
Siamese and Annamese, while the women are small and inclined 
to stoutness. The face is flat and wide, the nose short, the mouth 
large and the eyes only slightly oblique. The skin is dark brown, 
the hair black and, while in childhood the head is shaved with 
the exception of a small tuft at the top, in later life it is dressed 
so as to resemble a brush. Both 6exe6 Vrear the langouti or loin- 
cloth, which the men supplement with a short jacket, the women 
with a long scarf draped tdund the figure or with a long clinging 
robe. Morose, superstitious, and given to drinking and gambling, 
the Cambodians are at the same time clean, fairly intelligent, 
proud and courageous. The wife enjoys a respected position and 
divorce m^y be demanded by either party. Polygamy is almost 
confined tb the richer classes. Though disinclined to work, the 
Cambodians make good hunters and woodsmen. Many of them 
live oh the borders of the Mekong and the great laike, in huts 
built upon piles or floating rafts. The religion of Cambodia is 
Buddhism, and involve)^ great respect towards the dead ; the 
worship of spirits Or local genii is also wide-spread, and Brahman- 
ism is still maintained at the court. Monks or bonisei are very 
numerous; they live by alms and in return they teach the 
young to read) and superintend* coronations, marriages, 'funerals 
ahdi the O^er ceremonials Vrhich play a large part In the lives of 
the Ctobodiarts. As in the reist of IndO^China, there is ho ^ 
hereditary nobility, hut * there eidet eaistei founded on Uobd- ; 


relationship— ‘the members of the royal family within the fifth 
degree (the Brah^Vansa) those beyond ^e fiffli degree (Brah- 
Van), and the Bakou, who, as descendants of thedwicient Brah- 
mans, exercise ’ certain official functions at the court. These 
castes, as well os the mandarins, who form a class by themselves, 
are exempt from tax or forced service. The mandarins are 
nominated by the king and their children have a position at court, 
and are generally chosen to fill the vacant posts in the adfitmi- 
stration. Under the native regime the common people attached 
themselves to one or other of the mandarins, who in return 
granted them the protection of his influence. Under French rule, 
which has modified the old usages in many respects, local govern- 
ment of the Annamese type tends to supplant this feudal system. 
Slavery was abolished by a royal ordinance of 1897. 

Cambodian idiom bears a likeness to some of the aboriginal 
dialects of south Indo-China ; it is agglutinate in character and 
rich in vowel-sounds. The king^s language and the royal writing, 
and also religious words are, however, apparently of Aryan 
origin and akin to Pali. Cambodian writing is syllabic and com- 
plicated. The books (manuscripts) are generally formed of palm- 
leaves upon which the characters are traced by means of a style. 

Industry and Commerce. — Iron, worked by the tribe of the 
Kouis, is found in the mountainous region. The Cambodians 
show skill in working gold and silver ; earthenware, bricks, mats, 
fans and silk and cotton fabrics, are also produced to some 
small extent, but fishing and the cultivation of rice and in a minor 
degree of tobacco, coffee, cotton, pepper, indigo, maize, tea and 
sugar are the only industries worthy of the name. Factories 
exist near Pnom-Penh for the shelling of cotton-seeds. The 
Cambodian is his own artificer and self-sufficing so far as his own 
needs are concerned. Rice, dried fish, beans, pepper and oxen 
are the chief elements in the export trade of the country, which 
is in the hands of Chinese. The native plays little or no part in 
commerce. 

Trade is carried on chiefly through Saigon in Cochin-China, 
Kampot, the only port of Cambodia, being accessible solely to 
coasting vessels. With the exception of the highway from 
Pnom-Penh {q,v.) the capital, to Kampot, the roads of Cambodia 
are not suited for vehicles. Pnom-Penh communicates regularly 
by the steamers of the ** Messageries Fluviales by way of the 
Mekong with Saigon. 

Administration^ — At the head of the government is the king 
(ra/). His successor is either nominated by himself, in which 
case he sometimes abdicates in his favour, or else elected by the 
five chief mandarins from among the Brah Vansa. The ufayth 
vrdj {obbaioureach) or king who has abdicated, the heir-pre*» 
sumptive {upardj, obbareach) and the first princess of the blood 
are high dignitaries with their own retinues. The king is 
advised by a council of five ministers, the superior members of the 
class of mandarins ; and the kingdom is divided into about 
fifty provinces administered by members of that body. Fran(^ 
is represented by a resident superior, who presides over the 
ministerial council and is the read ruler of the country, and by 
residents exercising supervision in the districts into which the 
country is split up for the purposes of the French administration* 
In each resident!^ district there is a council, composed of natives 
and presided over by the resident, which deliberates on questions 
affecting the district. The resident superior is assisted iby the 
protectorate council, consisting of heads of French administrative 
departments (chief of the judicial service, of public works, &c.) 
and one native ‘‘ hotable,^^ and the royal orders must receive its 
sanction before they can be executed. The control of foreign 
policy, public'Works, the customs and the exchequer are iii 
French hahds, while ^e maniaigement of poUoe, the Collection of 
the direct taxes and the administration Cf justice between 
natives remain with the native government. A French tribun^ 
aldne is competent to settle disputes where one of the parties is 
not a native. 

The following is a summary of the local budget of Cambodia 
for 1899 Wid 1904:- Receipts. Expenditure. 

1899 . ; - /r 88.654 : ' 

1904 . . 250,753 239,88c . 
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'iThe chidf iKourc^ ivl revenue are the direct tkKM^i i&dud;^ 
the polKtajc and tho^isaxes cm the products of the soil, whidi 
togethOf amounted* >to £ij2,6yS fai 1^4. The chief heada of 
expenditure are l the civil Iwt, comprising the personal 
ancel to ^e. king and the royal femity (£4^01:8 in jf04X 
public workf -?(£30;593) and government house and rcsidencea 

(£»^977)j^ .. 

The Khimcrs, the ancient inhabitants of Cambodia, 
are eohje-tured to have been the offspring of a fusion between 
the gutociithonauB dwellers in the In^-Chinese peninsula, nom 
represented by the Koukand othor savage tribes, and on invading 
race from the plateaus of central Ask. As early as the lath 
century BX?., Chinese chronicles, which are almost the only source 
for the history of Cambodia till the 5th century a.d., mention a 
region called Fou^rmn, in later times appearing under the name of 
Tchiivla ; embracing the basin of the Menam, it extend^ east-- 
wards to the Mfekcang and may be considered approximately 
coextensive trith the Khmer kingdom. Somci centuries before 
the Christian era, immigrants frotn the east coast of India began to 
exert, k powerful influence over Cambodia, into which they 
introduced Brahmanism and the Sanskrit language.. This Hindu-* 
iring process became more marked about the 5th century a.d., 
when, under S*rutavarman, the Khmers as a nation rose into 
prominence. The name Kamhuja, whence the European form 
Cambodia, is derived from the Hindu Kambu, the name of the 
mythical founder of the Khmer race ; it seems to have been 
officially adapted by the Khmers as the title of their country 
about this period. At the end of the 7th century the dynasty of 
S Yu tavarman ceased to rule over the whoJe of (kmbodk, whidi 
during the next century was divided into two portions ruled over 
by two sovereigns. Unity appears to have been rc-establisbed 
about the beginning of the 9th century, when with Jayavarmaa 
III. there begins a dynasty which embraces the zenith of Khmer 
greatness and the era during whicdi the great Brahman monu- 
ments were built. The royal city of Angkor-Thom (see Angkor) 
was completed under Yasovarman about a.d. 900. In the 
loth century Buddhism, which had existed for centuries in 
Cambodia, began to become powerful and to rival Brahmanism, 
the official religion. The construction of the temple of Angkor 
VM dates probaWy from the first half of the 12th century, and 
appears to have been carried out under the direction of the 
]^ahman Hivakara, who enjoyed great influence under the 
monarchs of this period. The conquest of the rival kingdom of 
Champa, which embraced modern Cochin-China and southern 
Anngm, and in the later 15th century was absorbed by Annam, 
may probably be placed at the end of the 12th century, in the 
reign of Jayavarman VIIL, tlie last of the great kings. War was 
also carried on against the western neighbours of Cambodia, and 
the exhaustion consequent upon aU these efforts seems to have 
been the immediate cause of the decadence which now set in. 
From the last Idecade of the 13th century therci dates a valuable 
d^ertption of Tchin-la^ written by a member of a Chinese 
emlmssy thereto. The same period probably also witnessed the 
liberation of the Thais or inhabitants of Siam from the yoke of 
the Khmers, to whom they had for long been subject, and the 
expulsion of the now declining race from the baaln of theMenam. 
The royal chronicles ©f Cdmbodia, the historical veracitjy of 
which has often to be questioned, begin about the middle of the 
14th century, at which period the Thais assumed the offenaive 
and were able repeatedly to capture and pillage AngkcBrrThc^m* 
These aggressions were continued in the 15th century^ in the 
course of which the capital was finally abandoned by the Khmer 
kings,, the truin of the country- being haatene d hy^ internal revolts 
and by feuds between membeif of the royal f aeady . At end of 
the i6th century, hovtk, which had succeeded Al!^gko^Tfeom as 
capital, was itself abandoned to the 
flentuiy>; tha Portuguese had catafelkhed some influence in the 
Ypuntry, whither the/'were followed by the Dutch, but after the 
middle, qf the rjtih century, JEurepeane counted fet! in 
Cambodia tiU^ the arriyal of the French. At the begkwaing of the 

’ Translated hy Abel S£mu<at, NeweaMX MHxngts Asiatiques 
(1829). 


17th ewtwy ihe-Nipyw,; fulew of BoutJwro Amm, hftgm to 

eiwrosych on_ tiho tomtory qf CodiiiKS^iw, mUi io of 

tbat and the iSthicesitHry, Carobofliift, governpd.hy two kwgs 
»«pport«d reepeotively by af >4 AiwiHu be o«ne a heW, for 
the coaflwts of ins two powerfoi n^ighhours^ At the p«d of the 
iSth eentwry the pseavinoes of.Battarobtng and ^tere 

annexed by Siam-i The rivahies of the two power*, were con- 
cibdwl after a last and wdedsive war by the ^oaty of *846, as 
refuJt which Ang-DwMig, the prat^g 4 of Siam, waa placed on 
the throne at the capital of Oitdong, and the Anriwesa evacuated 
the country., ..In 18631, in ordw to counteract Siamese in^^uence 
there, Dpudwrt de Tagr^e was sent by Admiral la Qrandi^re to the 
court of King Norodom, the successor of Ang-dfuang, and as a 
resiiilt of bis efforts Cambodia placed itself under the protectorate 
of France. la i86d Norocioro transferred his, capital to Pnom- 
penh, In, 1867 a treaty fjetw^n prance and Siam was signed, 
whereby Siam renounced its right h? tribute and recognised the 
French protectorate over Camlxudia in return for the provinces of 
Battambang and Angkor, and the Taos territory a* far as the 
Mekong, In r884 another treaty was signed by the king, con- 
firaviisg and extending French influence, and reducing the royal 
authority to a shadow, hut in view of the discontent aroused by 
it, its provisions were not put in force till several years later, 
in 1904 the territory of ('amhodia was increased by the addition 
to it of the Siamese provinces of Melupr^ apd Jiassac, and 
the maritime district of Krat, the latter of which, together 
with tlie province of Uansai, was }n 1907 exchanged for the 
provinoefi of Battamhang, Siem-reap and Sisophon. By tlm 
same treaty France renounced its sphere of influence on the 
light bank erf the Mekong, In 1904 K,ing Norodom was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Sisowath, 

See E. Avmonier, ■ Lc Cattihotige (3 vols., Paris, 1900-1004) ; 
L. Maura, Le Rovaume tie Cmnhodge (z vols,, Pans, 1883) ; J,ecl6ic, 
l.es Codes eamhodgte^s (2 J'ant>, 1898), and etlifjr work** op 

Camltodian law ; Francis Gamjer, Voyase d' exploration en fndo- 
Chine (Paris, 1873), 

CAMBPN. PIERRE rfOSEPH (1756-1850), French statesman, 
was the son of a wealthy cotton merchant at Montpellier, In 
1785 his father retired, leaving the directiw of the business to 
Pierre and his two brothers, but in 1788 Pierre turned aside to 
politics, and was sent by his fellow-cituens as deputy suppUanf 
to , Versailles, where he was httlo more than a spectator. In 
January 1790 he returned to MontpelUori was elected a member 
of the municipwlity, was one of the founders of the Jacobin o)ub 
in that city, and on tiro flight of Louis NYL in 1791:1 he drew up 
a petition to invito the Constituent Assembly to proclaim a 
republic,— the first in date of such petitions. JUccted to the 
Legislative AssomWy,Cam.bqn beoamenoted for his independence, 
his honesty and bis ability in finance. He was the most active 
member of the committee of finance and, was often charged to 
verify the state of the treasury. Nothing cpuW be more Wse 
than the common opinion that as a, financier his sole expedient 
was to multiply fbe emissions .qf asfiimis-. Hi*., remarkable 
speech of the *4tb, of November *791 is a convinqing, proof erf his 
sagacity. In p^Hies, while he held aloof from the; clu^Si and 
even from parties, he was an ardent defender of the new n^titn- 
tions. On the 9^ of February , 179a, he succeeded in having, a 
law passed sequestrating tha possessions pf the der 

roandad, though in vain, the deportation of refractory j^iests to 
French Guiana, He was the last president of the Lqgiidativ^ 
Afsembly. HMlooted, tq the Convention, he opposed the F?- 
tensions of the Commune and the proposed grant of money to 
the municipality of Paris by the state, , He denounced Marat’s 
placards as inciti^ .to murder, summoned Danton to .give an 
account of his ministry, watched carefully over the furwlyng 
of military supplies, and was, a strong opMpent of H\wnouriez, 
in spite of the general’s great popularity,. Cainbon#w incurred 
the hatsfd ef Knbeiqrfepre % proposing the suppression pf .the 
pay to the dk*gyj which would have nwwtwe s^wation of 
oharch and state. Hki authority grow stfiadijly. On the tgth.pf 
JJeaember *79* ha got the Conwotkm ti^adopt a proclamation to 
41 nations ‘M layomr af a iomves 84 'rei>ublic. ,In .the itti 4 of 
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LoiriS XVl. hit V«ted for Ws dtathy without Itppeal «p pottpone- 
ment. He attempted to prevent the creation of the Revolutionaiy 
Tribunal, but when tailed to the ftrat Committee of Public 
Safety he vmrked on it energetkally to trganiae the annies. On 
, the jrd tf February he had decreed the erniiegion of 800 
millions of as'rtgnair; fot the exf^KS of the war; His courageous 
intervention in faytmr of the tiieondisls on the and of June 1793 
served kobeSpierte as a pretext to prevent his re-dection to the 
Committee <of Pubfic Safety* Put OatAbon soon came to the 
conclusion that the security of France depetided upon the triumph 
of the Moufitabr, and he did not hesitate to accord h» active coi- 
operatioh to the second cOmmiftee. He took an active share 
in the various expedients of the government for stopping the 
deprUcfetioa of the asrtg««W. ■ He was responsible, especially, 
for the great operation known as the opening of the Grand Lwre 
(August ^4), which whs designed to consolidate the public debt 
by cancelling the stock issued under Various conditions priot to the 
Revolution, and issuing new Slock of a smiform character, so that 
all hmd-holders should hold stock of the revolutionary govern- 
nrent ahd thus bO interested in its stability. Each fuinid->holtier 
was to' be ^tered in the Qreat Book, or register of the public 
debt, for the amount due to him every year. The result of this 
rtreasutte was a rise in the face value of the Asti^naU frotn ‘47 % 
to 48 % by the end of the year. In matters of finance I’artibon 
was now supreme ; but his independence, his hatred of dictator*- 
Ship, his protests against the excehsift Of the Revolutioftary 
Tfitnihal, won Mm Robespierre’s renewed aui^icion, and on 
the 8th Themidnr Robespierre uccuwed him of I'leinig anti- 
revolutionary and an aristocrat. Cartbonls proud and vehement 
reply was the signal of the resistance to Robespierre’s tyranny 
and the prelude to his fall. Caml’tOft soon had reason to mpent 
of that event, for he became one of those most vioiently attacked 
by lihe Ibermidorian reaction. The royalis't pamphiets and the 
journals of J. L. 'Tallieft attacked him with futy as a fbttner 
Monta^nard. He was charged with being responsilDlc for thodis- 
Ctedit 'of the -tisignals, and even accused of malversations. ■ On 
the 2 rst of February 1795 the project which he presenteti to ‘with- 
draw fOur milliards of as^st^ftah from circulation, was rejected, 
and oh the jrd of April he Was excluded from the comMitteo of 
finance. Oh the i6th Ge«nihal, Tollich proeuwd u di^te of 
accusation again'st him, lAlt he was alroadyin .safety, refuge 

ptobaWy at Lattsatme; In any case he does not seem to hav* re- 
mahted in Paris, although in lire riot of the fst Ptairial some of the 
insurgents proclaimed him mayor. The amnesty of the 4th Bm- 
maircof the year Iv. (the ^th of 'October 1795), permitted him to 
return to France, abd he withdrew to his ekate of Term! near 
Montpellier, where, ‘during the White Terror, he had a narrow 
escape from aft attempt upon his life. At first Tambon hoped to 
find In Bonaparte the ‘Saviour of the topubllc^ but, deceived by 
riie t8th Bruttiaire; hfe lived throughout the whole of the empire 
in peaceful sethision. Darfeig the ■Hundred Days he was deputy 
for MCrauft ift the chamber of rep*c&efttarives, and ptohounced 
himself strOheJy against the toturh''«yf the BoiirbOfts, aftd lor 
tCllgiouS freedom. Under the Restoration the amnesty ’’ law 
of 1816 condemned him as a regicide to exile, and he wJthdreW 
to BClgtum, to' St Jean-Tfeh-Nooide, near Brussels, Where he died 
ori'the 15th of Fehruaiy i8ro. • ■ («iA.*) 

SeOlBoraa^eS, t^«MlOoM<-PariSii. 1 * ' 

MliBBN, l^Rl) PABli (1843- X diplomatist, 

was bPrft On 'the aoth Of' Jadftfiry *1843. He' was called to the 
Parisian bar, and became private 'Secretary -to Jules Ferry in the 
prefecture bf the ‘Seine. After ten years of administrative work 
iH'FVUftfctj as secretary of prCfedtore, and then as prefedt sucees*- 
sively of 'the departments' bf 'Aifiie (187*4), Dohbs (1878), NPrd 
(ii'8‘77'-!r'88&), he exchanged linto the diplomatic service, being 
ftbminated FrefMh 'minister pfenipotewtiary 'at Tunis. Ik i«86 
he Pedtpife Franch mftbasaador 'to Masdrid ; wasmftsferred to 
CohstaififenOfae iri >ms. In' 'iSps to Ibrnsoh. He Vids de«M> 

fitea‘#jth'‘the p'teid efoss ijf dtS'Legioft Of HonOUr, and biefttne'a 
nfiCmlllCrtff'tihF'Frehdh'Academy of Scidnices. ' ' , . j .- i ' : ' 

'flHs bto’flief', ■Wiimili )(,■ 

't6 die hir jri"i8«s, Setvbd 'hi' )ihe' iRranco^Prussiah and 
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eat^rod-thb mil ^KTvioe in ilB/fn. H« was pretext of the depart 
ment of Nord (1882) and of th© Rhone (i887-f8<>t), and m 1891 
bccaiwe gavtwiWflpeiiearal of f A%eria (see Vmudme ^de 

Af. Jules Cnmkon^ Paris^ ^here ho had served in a «aiiaor 
position in 1874. He was nominated French ambaiaadoi* at 
Waehin(g:ton im 1897^ and in that capacity negotiated ^ 
liminariBs of ptiace on behalf of the Spanish government alter the 
war* with the United States. He was tranalerred in igoii to 
Madrid^ and in T907 to Btrlin, 

OAMBOItHEk a market town tn the Camborne parliamentairy 
division of Cornwall, England, tm the (Jrcat Western railway, 
X3 mv EvN.K. of Pennance* Pop. of urban district ((1901), 14.726. 
It Iks on the northward slope of the oetitnal olevatioia of the 
codnty, and is in the neighbolirhood of some <>f the most pro- 
ductive tin and copper mines. These and the manufacture of 
mining machinery employ most of the inhatoants. Th© parish 
church of St Martin contains several iiKwaimcnts and an encieOit 
stbnfe altar bearing a Latin mscriptioft. There ate science and art 
and mining schools, and practical mining is taught in Swth 
Gondurrow mine^ the school attracting a latige number of students. 
It was developed from classes initiated in 1859 by the Miners? 
Association, and a thrbe yearS^ course of instruction is provided- 

Camborne iCambron^ Cnmron) formed a porti<m of the ex- 
tensive manor of Tehidy, which at the time of the Dotnosday 
SulrVfcy Was held *lxy the earl of Mortain and subsequently ,hy fhe 
IMnstaftvi'lle and Basset famalics. Its interests were economic*^ 
ally insignificant until the Ixeginningof the iStih oentuiy when the 
rkh deposits of copper and tin began to be vigorously worked at 
Dokoath. It has been (estimated that in 17^ thia naiiie alom 
had produced ote worth £21,000^000 and in 1882 ore worth 
As the result ^ the prosperity of this and other 
iliines in the neighboiathobd the population in .i860 wae double 
tliiat <!>f 0:830, six times that of 1:770 and fifteen times that^f 
r66o. Caitibome was the scene trf the scientific loibouiis of 
Richard Trevithick (*1771*^18^^3), the efngineer, bom in the 
nei^bouiping pariah <ctf Illogan, and of William Bickfoid» the 
inventor ‘of the isafety-finsc, a native of Camborne^ Three fairs on 
the feasts of St Martini and St Peter and on ajth of February were 
granted in 1708. The »twD foniner are «till hdd, ilie last has been 
trajnrikrned to the 7th of Morck A Tuesday market formed the 
subject of a judicial inquiry in 1768, but * since the middle of the 
i^th t3cntory it has been held on Saturdays- 

<lAn[>BttAl, a towmxDf narthern France, capital ofanarromUsne* 
ment in the departitoent Of Nord> 37 m. S-S.E. of Lille on the 
main line of the Northern railway. Pop. ■( 1906) 21,79(1. Qambrai 
is situated on the right and eastern bank of the Scheldt (arms of 
which traverse the west of the town) (and ait one extOetfiriltyiof the 
canal of St Qm>nX:in.. The fortifications with which it was formerly 
surrounded 'have been fob tfhe most part dehrdished. The fotfles 
have been (filled up and the iraonparts in part rtevaUed to maka 
way^ 0,8 the (suburbs extctickd, for avcmies fetrertwhingioiitiOn all 
sides. The chief survivals from the demdliltioni arc tht huge 
square citadcly which rises to the east of tbtteMltia de 

ScBes, a :good: (specimen of the military (ifchjteoturc of .^thc 
a.3th ^century, aitd, among otlier gates, the Porte NotrefHamtj, a 
sttme and Imcfc atnacturc ’of the teurly rythcemtuTyi, 'Handsome 
bcmlervards moW skiirt the >toWn, the streets of which are cicaa and 
welbordered, and a laige public garden lextciids^ at the foot of t(be 
citadel, with a. statue hf EngnerrsMid de Miwitvdbt tbechrookler; 
The former cathedral of Cambrai iwos destroyed alter the B«Vf>lur 
tion. The present oathtdral df Noti^Diaitie is a church tof the 
r9th cefitury buik on the .Site of the old abbey church of St 
S^tdehre. Anrinrigjother moitumaifts it cemtaitiathat(Ol{Fi^ 
archbishop froiw to HaVidd’Angjertt The church cf 

St G6iyJ(ii8th oontury) cQiftains> oiOong other WothS' a 
marbie orood-screen fof RenaislsAiioe ifm The .Place 

d’a%itnesi('a large oqulore in the ccaltre Of tlbCftoWa>iS bordered'^ 
the north by h. hofidsome hdltel ^de vtlk buik ton a6!34 and* rebitilt 
in tiite The TourSt Martin is on lAi cbttacshntCfW 

cf the istkolidiiSth emtutaos bclfty^^;. 11% 

tri^k rstdxia^ poi^tal, whkLigAvo oh<tran^ 

is armrkiof ithe RenaiOsanco period ^iThe 
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plffesent archbishop’s palace, adjoining the cathedral, occupies 
the site of an old Bcnedicitme convent* ■ 

Cambrai is the sefet of an archbishop and a sub-prefect, and has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a board of trade- 
arbitrators, a chamber of commerce and a branch of the Bank 
of France. Its educational institutions include communal 
colleges, ecclesiastical seminaries, and schools of drawing and 
music. The library has over 40,000 volumes and there is a 
museum of antiquities and objects of art. The chief industry of 
Canibrai is the weaving of muslin {batiste) and othCr • fine 
fabrics (see Cambric); wool-spinning and weaving, bleaching 
and dyeing, are carried on, as well as the manufacture of chicory, 
oil, soap, sausages and metal boxes. There arc also large beet- 
sugar works and breweries and distilleries. Trade is in cattle, 
grain, coal, hops, seed, &c. 

Cambrai is the anteient Nervian town of Camaracum, which is 
mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary, In the 5th century it was 
the capital of the Frankish king Raguaciharius. Fortified by 
Charlemagne, it was captured and pillaged by the Normans in 
870, and unsuccessfully besieged by the Hungarians in 953. 
During the loth, nth and 12th centuries it was the scene of 
frequent hostilities between the bishop and his supporters on the 
one hand and the citizens on the other ; but the latter ultimately 
effected their independence. In 1478 Louis XL, who had 
obtained possession of the town on the death of Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, handed it over to the emperor, and in the 
16th century Charles V. caused it to be fortified with a strong 
citadel, for the erection of which the castles of Cavillers, Escau- 
doeuvrcsf’and many others were demolished. From that date to 
the peace of Nijmwegen, 1678, which assigned it to France, it 
frequently passed from hand to hand by capture or treaty. In 
1793 it was besieged in vain by the Austrians. The League of 
Cambiiai is the name given to the alliance of Pope Julius II., 
I^uis XII., Maximilian I. and Ferdinand the Catholic against 
the Venetians in 1^08 ; and the peace of Cambrai, or jis it is 
also dalled, the Ladie^’ Peace^ was concluded in the town in 1529 
by Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis I., and Margaret of 
Austria, aunt of Charles V., in the name of these monarchs. The 
bishopric of Cambrai dates from the 5th century, and was raised 
in 1559 to the rank of an archbishopric, whch continued till the 
Revolution, and has since been restored. The bishops received 
the title of count from the emperor Henry I, (9i9-936)y and in 
1510 were raised to the dignity of dukes, their territory including 
the town itself and its territory, called Cambr^sis. 

See E. Bouly, Histoire ds Cambrai et du Cambrisis (Cambrai, 

1843). 

CAMBRIA, the Med. Lat, name for Wales. After the 
end of the western Roman empire the Cymric Celt$ held for a 
while both Wales and the land round the Solway (now Cumber- 
land and adjacent regions), and the former came to be called 
Cambria, the latter Cumbria, though the two names were some- 
times interchanged by early medieval writers. 

OAHBRIAK SYSTEM, in geology, the name now universally 
employed to designate the earliest group of Palaeozoic rocks 
which possesses a connected suite of ifossils. The strata of this 
system rest upon the Pre-Cambrian, and are succeeded by the 
Ordovician system. Until the fourth decade of the 19th century 
all stratified rocks older than the Carboniferous had been grouped 
by geologists into a huge and indefinite Transition Series.’’ ^ In 
1831 Adam Sedgwick and Sir Roderick I. Murchison began the 
herculean taisk of studying and sub-dividing this series of rocks as 
it occurs in Wales and the bordering couhties of ^England. 
Sedgwick attacked the problem in the Snowdon district, i¥fecre 
the rocks are highly altered ahd displaced and where fossils are 
comparatively difficult to obtain ; Murchison, on the other hand, 
began to work at the ypper end of the series where the strati- 
graphy is simple and the fossils are abundant Murchison i 
naturally made the most of the fossils collected^ and was soon able 
to show thAt the transition series could be recognized by tihicm, ’ 
just asytanger formations had fossils peculiar td themselves j as 
he li^alonsly worked on he followed the fossiliferous rocks further 
afield and continually lower in the series. This fossil-bearing 


set of strata he first styled the “ fossiliferous greywacke series,” 
changing it in 1835 to Silurian .system.” 

In the same year Sedgwick introduced the name Cambrian 
series ” for the older and lower members. Murchison, published his 
Silurian system in 1839, wherein he recognized the Cambrian to 
include the barren slates and grits of Harlech, Llanberis and the 
Long Mynd. So far, the two workers had been in agreement ; 
but in his presidential address to the GeoJogical Society of London 
in 1842 Murchison stated his opinion that the Cambrian contained 
no fossils that differed from those of the Lower Silurian. Where- 
upon Sedgwick undertook a re-examination of the Welsh rocks 
with the assistance of J. W. Salter, the palaeontologist ; and in 
1852 he included the Llandeilo and Bala beds (Silurian) in the 
Upper Cambrian. Two years later Murchison brought out his 
Stluria, in which he treated the Cambrian system as a mere 
local facies of the Silurian system, and he included in the latter, 
urider J, Barrande’s term ‘‘ Prinaordial zone,” all the lower rpeks, 
although they had a distinctive fauna. 

Meanwhile in Europe and America fossils were being collected 
from similar rocks which were classed as Silurian, and the use of 

Cambrian” was almost discarded, because, following Murchison, 
it was taken to apply only to a group of rocks without a charac- 
teristic fauna and therefore impossible to recognize. Most of 
the Cambrian rocks were coloured as Silurian on the British 
official geological maps. 

Nevertheless, from 1851 to 1855, Sedgwick, in his writings on 
the British palaeozoic deposits, insisted on the independence of 
the Cambrian system, and though Murchison had pushed his 
Silurian system downward in the series of rocks, Sedgwick 
adhered to the original grouping of his Cambrian system, and 
even proposed to limit the Silurian to the Ludlow and Wenlock 
beds with the May Hill Sandstonp at the base. This attitude he 
maintained until the year of his death (1873), when there appeared 
his introduction to Salter’s Catalogue of Cambrian ani Silurian 
Fossils. 

It is not to be supposed that one of these great geologists was 
necessarily in the wrong ; each had right on his side. It was 
left for the subsequent labours of Salter and H. Hicks to prove 
that the rocks below the undoubted lower Silurian of Murchison 
did indeed possess a characteristic fauna, and their work was con- 
firmed by researches going on in other countries. To-day the 
recognition of the earliest fossil-bearing rocks, below the Llan- 
deilo formation of Murchison, as belonging to the Cambrian 
system, and the threefold subdivision of the system according to 
palaeontological evidence, may be regarded as firmly established. 

It should be noted that A* de Lapparent classifies the Cambrian 
as the lowest stage in the Silurian, :the middle and upper stages 
being Ordovician and Gothlandian, E. Renevier proposed to use 
Silurique to cover the same period with the Cambrian *as the 
lowest series, but these differences of treatment are merely 
nominal. Jules Marcou and others have used Tcu:onic (Taconian) 
as the equivalent of Cambrian, and C« Lapworth proposed to apply 
the same term to the lowest sub-division only ; he had also used 
** Annelidian ” in the same sense. These names are of historical 
interest alone. 

Cambrian Rocks. — The lithological characters of the Cambrian 
rocks possess a remarkable uniformity in all quarters of the 
globe. Muds, sands, grits and conglomerates are the predominant 
types., In Scotland, North America an(^ (^ada important 
deposits of limestone occur and subordinate limestones are 
found in the Cambrian of central Europe. 

In some regions, notably in the Baltic province and in parts of 
the United States, the rocks still retain their original horizon- 
tality of deposition, the muds are scarcely indurated and the 
sands are still incoherent ; but in most parts of the world they 
bear abundant evidence of the movements and stresses to 
which they have been eptposcd through so enormous a period of 
time. Thus, we find them more frequently, folded> Ifilted mod 
cleaved ; the muds have become shales, elates, phyllites or 
schists, the grey and red sands and conglome>^ates have become 
iquartzites and greywackes, awhile the limestones are vety gener- 
ally dolomitized. In the Cambrian limestones, as in their more 
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recent analogues, layers and nodules of chert and phosphatized 
material ^re not wanting. 

Igneous rocks are not extensiively developed ; in Wales they 
form an important feature and occur in considerable thickness; 



they are represented by lavas of olivine-diabase and by con- 
temporaneous tuffs which are traversed by later granite and 
quartz felsite. In the Cambrian of Brittany there are acid 
lavas and tuffs. Quartz porphyry, diabase and diorite appear 
in the Ardennes. In Bohemia, North America and Canada 
igneous rocks have been observed. 

In China, on the Yang-tse river, a thick deposit has been found 
full of boulders of diverse kinds of rock, striated in the manner 
that is typical of glacial action. A similar deposit occurs in the 
Gaisa beds near the Varanger Fjord in Norway. These forma- 
tions lie at the base of the lowest Cambrian strata and may 
possibly be included in the pre-Cambrian, though in Norrway 
they are clearly resting upon a striated floor of crystalline rocks. 

Cambrian Life , — In a general survey of the life of this period, 
as it is revealed by the fossils, three outstanding facts are ap- 
parent : (i) the great divergence between the Cambrian fauna 
and that of the present ddy : (2) the Cambrian life assemblage 
differs in no marked manner from that of the succeeding Ordovi- 
cian and Silurian periods ; there is a certain family likeness 
which unites all of them ; (3) the extraordinary complexity and 
diversity not only in the assemblage as a whole but within 
certain limited groups of organisms. Although in the Cambrian 
strata we have the oldest known fossiliferous rocksT^if we leave 
out of account the very few and very obscure organic remains 
hitherto recorded from the pre'-Cambrian — yet we appear to 
enter suddenly into the presence of a world richly peopled with a 
suite of organisms already far advanced in differentiation ; the 
Cambrian fauna seems to be as far removed from what must 
have been the first forms of life, as the living forms of this remote 
period are distant from the creatures of to-day. 

With the exception of the vertebrates, every one of the great 
classes of animals is represented in Cambrian rocks. Simple 
protozoa appear in the forni'of Radiolaria ; Uthistid sponges 
are represented by such forms as Archaeoscyphta, Hexactinellid 
sponges by Pratdsponpa] Graptolites {Diciyograpiu^ {Dtctyo- 
nema)) come on in the higher parts of the system. Medusadike 
casts have been found in the lower Cambrian of Scandinavia 
{Mtiusina) and in the mid-Cambrian of Alabama {Brooksdla). 
Corals, AfchaeocyaihuSy Sptrocyaihus, &c., lived in the Cambrian 
seas along with stSiTfishes {Pdaeasterina)) CystiAeans, Protocys- 
tii 4 s, ffochoty^iiisf and pbssibly Crinoids, Dendrocri$t^^: An- 
nelids left their traces in burrows and casts on the -sea-floor 
(AtM^di^s, Cruziana, Smliihus, &c.). Crustacea occupied an 
extremely prominent place ; there were Phyllocafids such as 
HymmcaHSy and Ostracods like Entamidella ; but by far die 
m6st important in numbers and development were the Tra©- 


bites, now extinct, but in palaeozoic times so abundant. In the 
Cambrian period trilobites had already attainedvtheir maximum 
size ; some species of Parado^ides were nearly $ ft. long, but in 
company with these monsters, were tiny forms like Agnosias and 
Microdtsms. Many of the Cambrian trilobites appear to have 
been blind, and they had not at this period developed that 
flexibility in the carapace that some forms accjuired later. 

Brachiojxids were fairly abundant, particularly the non- 
articulated forms {OboluSy Lingulella, AfroirztOy Discimpsif, 
&c.); amongst the articulate genera are Kuiargtnay Orthisy 
Rhynchonella, It is a striking fact that certain of these non- 
articulate lamp-shells are familiar inhabitants of our present 
seas. Each of the principal groups of true mollusca was repre- 
sented : Pelecypods (Modtolotdes) ; Gasteropods (Scenelluy 
Pleurotomaria, Trochonema) ; Pteropods (Hyolithellus, Hyo- 
hthesy Salterella) ; Cephalopods {OrthoceraSy Cystoceras). Of 
land plants no traces have yet been discovered. Certain 
markings on slates and sandstones, such as the “ fucoids '' of 
Scandinavia and Scotland, the Phycoides of the Fichtelgebirge, 
Eophyton and other seaweed-like impressions, may indeed be 
the casts of fucoid plants; but it is by no means sure that 
many of them are not mere inorganic imitative markings or the 
tracks or casts of worms. Oldhamia^ a delicate branching body, 
abundant in the Cambrian of the south-east of Ireland, is probably 
a calcareous alga, but its precise nature has not been satisfactorily 
determined. 

Cambrian Stratigraphy, — Wherever the Cambrian strata have 
been carefully studied it has now been found possible and con- 
venient to arrange them into three series, each of which is charac- 
terized by a distinctive genus of trilobite. Thus we have a 
Lower Cambrian with OlenelluSy a middle series with Paradoxides 
and an Upper Cambrian with Olenus, It is true that these 
fossils are not invariably present in every occurrence of Cambrian 
strata, but this fact notwithstanding, the threefold division holds 
with sufficient constancy. An uppermost series lies above the 
Olenus fauna in some areas ; it is represented by the Tremadoc 
beds in Britain or by the Dictyonema beds or Euloma^Niobe 
fauna elsewhere. Three regions deserve special attention : (^,) 
Great Britain, the area in which the Cambrian was first differ- 
entiated from the old “ Transition Series ; (2) North America^, 
on account pi the wide-spread occurrenqe*of the rocks and the 
abundance and perfection of the fossils ; and (3) Bohemia, 
made classic by the great labours of J. Barrande. 

Great Britain and Ireland, — The taWe on p. 660 contains the names 
that have been applied to the subdivisions of tlie Cambrian strata 
m the areas of outcrop in Wales and England ; at the same time it 
indicates approximately their relative position m the system,. 

In Scotland the Upper and middle senes are represented by a 
thick mass of limestone and dolomite, the Durness Umestonq 
(1500 ft.). In the lower senes are, in descending order, the/' Ser- 
pnlite grits" or "Salterella beds," the "Fucoid beds'^ and the 

Eriboll quartzite," which is divided into an npper " Pipe rock " 
and lower " Basal quartzite." 

The Cambrian rocks of Ireland, a great scries of purple and green 
shales,! slates and grits with beds of quartzite, have not yet yielded 
sufficient fossil evidence to permit of a correlation with the Welsh 
rocks, and possibly some parts of the scries may be transferred in 
the future to the overlying Ordovician. 

North America, — On the North American continent, as in Europe, 
the Cambrian system is divisible into three series: (i) the lower 
or " Georgian," with Olenellus fauna ; (?) the middle or " Acadian," 
with Paradoxides or Dihelooephalus fauna ; (3) the upper or " Pots- 
dam/' with Olenus fauna< (with Saratogan or St Croix as syno^ms 
for Potsdam). The lower division appears on f the Newlouncuand 
and Labrador coasts, and is traceable thence> in a great belt south- 
west of those points, through Maine and the Hudson-Champlain 
valley into Alabama, a distance of some 3000 m. ; and the rocks 
are brought up again on the western uplifts in Nevada, Idaho, Utah* 
western Montana and Bntish Columbia. The middle division covers 
approximately the same region as the lower one. and in addition 
it is found in Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Arizona, in 
western Montana, and possibly in western Wisconsin, The lower 
division,, in addition to covering the areas; already indicated, spreads 
over the interior ol the United States. 

<Tht^£ambiian>rocks of this country are now leccsmized. 
by J. F. Pompeskj to comprise the Paradoxidmn and Oleneuedian 
groups. They were made i^mous through the researches of Bazrande. 
The Cambrian system is covered by hde stages " B '' and " C " j the 
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dMKlncr a \xakm iories til QdnglomemteB Boad quartetties, the lattec< 
Il)senes<;>f gf^yand shales ilzoo it. thick w^th saptdsiones/ 

grcywackes and cpn^doiheratcs. 

^caH^Mdind , — ^Hwe the Cambrian sVstem Is only aistlngiifehetl 
the eaete^m side, Mvbere the thtee snbdiviskniB are lodnd 
in a ittiiti series 0f strata (400 It.), in.vrhkh black cdncretion^beaiing 
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Notth Wates. 

South Wales. 

Midland and West of England. 

Shropshire. 

Malvern, Hills. 

Nuneaton. 

Upper Cambrian, 
omtns fauaa 

. ' 

- 

Trbnadoc slates 
‘ {Euloma - Niobe 
fauna) * 1 

Lingula flags 

ii\ Doigdly beds 

(2) Ffestiniog 

beds 

(3) Maentwrog 

bods 

Trentadoc beds 

lingula fiags 

/ 

SMnt'ton shales 
and ^^hales with 
Dietyonema 

Bronsii shales, 
grey (Nfobe 
fauna) 

Malvern black 
shales (Wliite- 
leaved-oak 
shales) 

Upper Stockmg- 
ford shales 

(Merivale shales) 

Middle Stocking- 
ford shales^ 
(Oldbury shales) 

Middle Cam- 

brian, Paradox- 
ides fauna 

Menovian beds 

1 

Menevian beds 

Sblva group 

1 

1 

Comley or Holly- 
bush sandstone 
with , upper 
Comley ume- 
stone 

Holly bush sand- 
stone 1 

1 

Lower Stocking- 
ford shales 
(irhidey shales) 

Lower Canibrian, 
OleUellus . 

Harledh grits and 
Uanberis slates 

Caertai gtxjop 

Lower Comloy 
hmestoue 

Wrekin quartzite 

1 Hollybush sai 
atone with Mal- 
vern quartzite , 
and conglomer- 
ate at the base 

Upper Hartshill 
quartzite. Hyo- 
Uihes shales and 
limestone 

Muddle and lower 
Hartshill quart- 
znte and the 
quartzite of the 
Lickey Hflis 


In the TMriHger Wald are certain strata* preisuiiiabiy? Cambrian 
since the uppermost beds contain the Euloma*Nd(^e tauna. 

Sardinia contain^ both middle and upp^r Canibrian, The Cam- 
brian system is representc^d in the Salt Range of India by the Neo- 
bolus nr Khii^ck bedsi Afvhich may possibly belong iro^ the middle 
subdivision. The same group is probably represented in Corea 

and the Liao-tung by 
the thick “ Sinisian " 
fonWation of F. von 
Richthofen. 

In South , America 
uppet Cambrian cocks 
hayc been recorded fron\ 
north' Argentina. 

The Ijovrer Cambrian 
has been found at vari- 
ous places in South 
Australia; and in Tas- 
mania a thick senes of 
strjita appears to be m 
part at least of Upper 
Cambrian age. 

General Physical 
Conditions in the Cam^ 
brtan Period , — The 
Cambrian rocks previ- 
ously described are all 
such . 5ii would result 
frorri deposition/ in 
comparatively shallow 
seas, of the pjnoduots 
Of d^radation of land 
surfaces by the ordinary 
agents of denudation. 
Evidences of shallow 
water conditions are 
aliundant ; v-ery fre- 
quently on the bedding 
surfaces of sandstotnes 


shales play an importaat part. Ldmestones and shales with the 
B}doma-^%%}be fauna cotnc at the top. The upper series {Olenus) 
has been minutely zoned byW, C. Brogger, S. A. Tullberg and }. C. 
Mobcii^. In the Tnidtlle series {Pafaaaxidts) three thin limt-stone 
bonds have been distinguished, the Fragmonten-Kalk, the Exulans- 
Kalk <amd the Andrarums^Kalk. 

On the Norwegian sjide the Cambrian is perhaps represented by 
the Roros schists which lie at the base of a great scri^ of crystal- 
line Schists, tlie prolmble et^ui valent of OrdbviciaTi and Siltirian 
rocks. 

Baltic Province. — The Cambrian rocks in this region arc nearly all 
soft sediments, some 600 ft. thick ; they reach from the Gnif of 
Finland towards Lake Ijadoga, At the base is the so-called " blwo 
clay ** (realty greenish) with ferruginous sandstkmes a»<l with a 
fucoidal sandstone at its summit. This division is the equivalent 
of the Lower Cambrian. Above the fuomdal siandstom on itn- 
portant break appears 111 the system, lor the Ptmudoxides and OUmus 
divisions are alweat. tire upper members are tlie ** UnguJite grit " 
and about ft. of Dihtyonema shale. Canibrian rocks have been 
traced into ‘Siberia (lat. 71*®) and on the island of Vaigatch. 

Central Europe. — Besides the Bohemian i^iOn previously meii- 
Honed, Cambrian rocks are present in Belgium and the north of 
^Yance, in Spam and tlie Infringer Wald. In the Ardennos the 
system represented by grits and sandstones, ahales, slates and 
Ouart* schists, and includes also *whct slates and some ignoows rocks. 
A, Dumont has arranged the whole series {Terrain aidennais) into 
three systems^ an uppw a iniadle “ Revinien and a 

lowsjf Devillicn/* but J, Gosselet has subsequently proposed to 
unite the two lower groups in one. 

Prance,— -\n northern France 'Cambrian rooks, mostly purple 
con^loitierates and red shales, rest with apparent unoontormabliity 
upon pre-Cambnan strata in Brittany, Normandy luid notlihem 
Puiton. In the Rennes basin iimestones*— often dolo*»itic-*~jaTe 
associated with quaitaites and oongloiwerates ; sibcious llnvestonos 
also occur in the l^arthe region. Farther sauth, tenkhind the ^old 
lands of IjanguJedoc, equivalofita of the two upper divis^om of the 
Cambrian have been recorded 7 osnd the uppertnost soembers of the 
system appear in fieroult. FSatcher of Cambrian rocks ore found 
in the Pyrenees. ' 

in Sfmn slates and quartzites, thehlates of Rivaideo, move than 
qodo Qt. thiok, are fnllcriDied by the middle Cambrian beds of Ija V«gsu 
thick quartzites with liinestone, slates^ aulcl iron om. Cafhbnan 
rocks loooiar olsoin thejptrovhicos of Sevilleotid Ciadsld-Real. Upper 
C4rMiriaii;strkta hoveheen found in uppar* Al0mte5o>hii •Pbrtug 4 - 

In Pahand is a series of oonglohierates,^ qwairlzites and 

Shales; Somoof the beds yield ‘a < 


and other rocks we find cracks made by the sun s heat and 
pittings caissed by the showers that fell from the Cambrian sky, 
and these records of the weather a>f this remote period arte pre- 
served AS sharply tand clearly as those made only to-day on our 
tidal reaches. Ripple marks and current bedding further point to 
the shallowness <rf the water at the places where the rocks were 
made. 

No Cambrian rocks are such os would be formed in the abysses 
of the sea^-^althcmgh the absence of well-developed eyos in the 
trdobites has ted soine to assemwo that this condition was an 
indication that the creatures lived ip abyssal deptihs. 

At the dosb of the pre-Cambrian, many of the deposits of 
that period must have been elevated into regions of fairly high 
grouild ; this we unay assume from the nature of the Cambrian 
deposits which are mainly the product of the denudation of such 
gnouind^ Over the land areas thus iormed, the seOs in Cambrian 
time gradually spread^ laying down first the series known *as 
Lower Cambrian, then by further encroiachment on the land the 
wider spread Upper Cambrian depo^iits— -in Europe^ the Iniddle 
series is the mcjst ejttensive. Consequently, Cambrian strata are 
usually unconformable on older rocks, , . 

During the general advance of the (sea, local warpings of the 
crust may have given rise to shallow lagoon or iitland-lAke con- 
ditiona. The common occurrence of red strata has been cited in 
support of this view. > 

Compared with eome other , periods, the Cambrian was free 
from extensive volcanic disturbances, but itl Wales and> in 
Brittany the earlier portions of this period were morkfed by 
vohtminout outpourings ; a condition that was feeb^ refiecl^I 

in central and louthern Europe. ’ • 

No definite ocatdusions can be drawn from the fossils aa to tbe 
cliihatic.pepliarities of the earth in Carhbriaa tiiu^ 
rocks may in some coses suggest desert , conditions ; and .the^0 is 
good reason to faippose that in what ate now Nirirway and China 
a glachd cxild prevailed early in the peridd. 1 • ^ . , . i 

CotiSideiiabk variations occur itn the^ thfokness qi Cambrian 
deposits^ which may jg^sier ally • be e^tplainod by tb^; greater 
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rapidity of deposition in some areas than in others. Nothing 
could be more striking than the difference between the thick- 
nesses in western and eastern Europe ; in Brittany the deposits 
are over 24,000 ft. thick, in Wales at least 12,000 ft., in western 
England they are only 3000 ft., and in northern Scotland 2000 ft., 
while no farther east than Scandinavia the complete Cambrian 
succession is only about 400 ft. thick. Again, in North America, 
the greatest thicknesses are found along the mountainous regions 
on the west and on the east— reaching 12,000 ft. in the latter 
and probably nearly 40,000 ft. in the former (in British 
Columbia) — while over the interior of the continent it is seldom 
more than 1000 ft. thick. 

Any attempt to picture the geographical conditions of the 
Cambrian period must of necessity be very imperfect. It was 
pointed out by Barrande that early in Palaeozoic Europe there 
appeared two marine provinces — a northern one extending from 
Russia to the British Isles through Scandinavia and northern 
Germany, and a southern one comprising France, Bohemia, the 
Iberian peninsula and Sardinia. It is assumed that some kind 
of land barrier separated these two provinces. Further, there is 
a marked likeness between the Cambrian of western Europe and 
eastern America ; many fossils of this period are common to 
Britain, Sweden and eastern Canada ; therefore it is likely that a 
north Atlantic basin existed. Prof. Kayser suggests that there 
was also a Pacific basin more extensive than at present ; this is 
borne out by the similarity between the Cambrian faunas of 
China, Siberia and Argentina. The same author postulates an 
Arctic continent, bordering upon northern Europe, Greepland 
and North America ; an African-Brazilian continent across the 
present south Atlantic, and a marine communication between 
Australia and India, where the faunas have much in common. 

References. — The literature devoted to the Cambrian period 
is very voluminous, important contributions having been made 
by A, Sedgwick, Sir R. I. Murchison, H Hicks, C. Lapworth, T. 
Groom, J. W. Salter, J. E. Marr, C. D. Walcott, G. F. Matthew, 
E. Emmons, E. Billings, J. Barrande, F. Schmidt, W. C. Brogger, 
S. A. Tullberg, S. L. Tomgrist, G. Linnarsson and many others. 
A good general account of the period will be found in Sir A. Geikie's 
Text-Book of Geology, vol. ii. 4th ed. 1903 (with references), and 
from an American point of view, in T. C. Chamberlain and R. O. 
Salisbury’s Geology, vol. ii., 1906 (references to American sources). 
See also J. E. Marr, The Classtfication of the Cambrian and Silurian 
Rocks f 1883 (with bibliography up to the year of publication) ; 
A. Gcikie, Q.J, Geol. Soc., 1891, xlvii., Ann. address, p. 90 ; F. Freeh, 
“Die geographische Verbreitung und Entwickelung des Cambrium,“ 
Compte Rendu. Congr^.s GM. Jnternat. iSgy, Sl-Pitersbourg (1899) ; 
Geological Literature added to the Geological Society's Library, pub- 
lished annually since 1893. (J. A. H.) 

CAMBRIC, a word derived from Kameryk or Kamerijk, the 
Flemish name of Cambrai, a town in the department of Nord, 
France, where the cloth of this name is said to have been first 
made. It was originally made of fine linen. There is a record 
of a privy purse expenditure in 1530 for cambric for Henry VIII.’s 
shirts. Cambric has been used for many years in the manufacture 
of handkerchiefs, collars, cuffs, and for fine underclothing ; also 
for the best shrouds, and for fine baby linen. The yarns for 
this cloth are of very fine quality, and the number of threads 
and picks often reaches and sometimes exceeds 120 per inch. 
Embroidery cambric is a fine linen used for embroidery. Batiste, 
said to be called after Baptiste, a linen-weaver of Cambrai, is a 
kind of cambric frequently dyed or printed. All these fabrics are 
largely copied in cheaper materials, mixtures of tow and cotton, 
an^ in many cases cotton alone, taking the place of the original 
flax line yarns. 

CAMBRIDGE, EARLS AND DUKES OF. Under the Norman 
and early Plantagcnet kings of England the earldom of Cam- 
bridge was united with that Of Huntingdon, which was held 
among others by David I., king of Scotland, as the husband of 
earl Waltheof’s daughter, Matilda. As a separate dignity the 
earldom dates from about 1340, wheh William V., count (after- 
wards duke) of Juliers, was created earl of Cambridge by King 
Edward III.; and in 1362 (the year after William’s death) 
Edward created his own son, Edmund of Langley, earl ol Cam- 
bridge, thie title being afterwards merged in that of duke of York, 
which was bestowed upon Edmund in 1385. Edmund*s elder , 
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son, Edward, earl of Rutland, who succeeded bis father as duke 
of York and earl of Cambridge in 1402, appears to have resigned 
the latter dignity in or before 1414? as in this year his younger 
brother, Richard, was made earl of Cambridge. In the following 
year Richard was executed for plotting against King Henry V., 
and his title was forfeited, but it was restored to his son, Richard, 
who in 1415 became duke of York in succession to his uncle 
Edward, Subsidiary to the dukedom of York the title was held 
by Richard, and after his death in 1460 by his son Edward, 
afterwards King Edward IV., becoming extinct on the fall of the 
Yorkist dynasty. 

In 1619 King James I., anxious to bestow an English title upon 
James Hamilton, 2nd marquess of Hamilton (d. 1625), created 
him earl of Cambridge, a title which came to his son and successor 
James, 3rd marquess and first duke of Hamilton (d. 1649). In 
1651 when William, 2nd duke of Hamilton, died, his English title 
became extinct. 

Again bestowed upon a member of the royal house, the title of 
earl of Cambridge was granted in 1659 by Charles II. to his 
brother Henry, duke of Gloucester, only to become extinct on 
Henry’s death in the following year. In 1661 Charles, the infant 
son of James, duke of York, afterwards King James II. , was 
designated as marquess and duke of Cambridge, but the child 
died before the necessary formalities were completed. However, 
two of James’s sons, James (d. 1667) and Edgar (d, 1671), were 
actually created in succession dukes of Cambridge, but both died 
in childhood. After the passing of the Act of Settlement in 1701 
it was proposed to grant an English title to George Augustus, 
electoral prince of Hanover, who, after his grandmother, tlie 
electress Sophia, and his father, the elector George Louis, was 
heir to the throne of England ; and to give effect to this proposal 
George Augustus was created marquess and duke of Cambridge 
in November 1706. The title lapsed when he became king of 
Great Britain and Ireland in 1727, but it was revived in 1801 in 
favour of Adolphus Frederick, the seventh son of George III. He 
and his son are dealt with below. 

Adolphus Frederick, duke of Cambridge (1774-1850), was 
bom in London on the 24th of February 1774. Having studied 
at the University of Gottingen, Adolphus Frederick served in the 
Hanoverian and British armies, and, in November 1801, was 
created earl of Tipperary and duke of Cambridge, becoming a 
member of the privy council in the following year. The duke is 
chiefly known for his connexion with Hanover. In 1815, on the 
conclusion of the war, the electorate of Hanover was raised to 
the rank of a kingdom, and in the following year the duke was 
appointed viceroy. He held this position until the separation of 
Great Britain and Hanover in 1837, and displaying tact and 
moderation, appears to have ruled the country with great success 
during a difficult period. Returning to England the duke became 
very popular, and was active in supporting many learned and 
benevolent societies. He died in London on the 8th of July 1850. 
In i8i8 he married Augusta (1797-1889), daughter of Frederick, 
landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. He left three children : his successor, 
George ; Augusta Caroline (b. 1822), who married Frederick 
William, grand duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz ; and Mary Adelaide 
(1833-1897), who married Francis, duls;e of Teck. 

George William Frederick Charles, duke of Cam- 
bridge (1819-1904), was born at Hanover on the 26th of 
March 1819. He was thus about two months older than' bis 
cousin, Queen Victoria, and was for that period in the line of 
succession to the British throne. He was educated at Hanover 
by the Rev. J. R. Wood, a canon of Worcester. In November 
1837, after he had served for a short time in the Hanoverian 
army, the rank of colonel in the British army was conferred upon 
him, and he was attached to the staff at Gibraltar from October 
1838 to April 2839. After serving in Ireland with the i2tb 
Royal Lancers, he was appointed m April 1B42 colonel of the 
17th Light Dragoons (now Lancers^. From 1843 to 1845 be 
was colonel on the staff in the Ionian Islands, and wae then 
promoted, major-general. Jn October 4846 he took command 
of the I4meri^ district, emd shortly afterwards of the Dublin 
district In 1850 his &ther died, apd he succeeded to 
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dukedom. Being appointed inspector of cavalry in he held 
that post 1854, ^hen, upon the outbreak of the Crimean 
War, he was placed in command of the 1st division (Guards and 
Highland brigades) of the British army in the East. In June 
of the same year he was promoted lieutenant-general. He was 
present at the 'battles of the Alma, Balaklava and Inkerman, 
and at the siege of Sevastopol. On the 15th of July 1856 he was 
appointed general oommanding-in-chief, on the 9th of November 
1862 fidd marshal, and by letters patent, 1887, commander- 
in^-chief. The long period during which he held the command 
of the army was marked by many changes. The Crimean War 
brought to light great administrative defects, and led to a re- 
grouping of the departments, which, with the whole personnel 
of the army, were brought under the authority of the secretary 
of state for war. The constitutional changes involved did not, 
however, affect seriously the oTganization of the military forces. 
Only in 1870, after the successes of Prussia had created a pro- 
found impression, were drastic changes introduced by Cardwell 
into the entire fabric of the army. The objects of the reformers 
of 1870 were undoubtedly wise ; but some of the methods 
adopted were open to question, and were strongly resented by 
the duke of Cambridge, whose views were shared by the majority 
of officers. Further changes were inaugurated in 1880, and again 
the duke found much to criticize. His opinions stand recorded 
in the voluminous evidence taken by the numerous bodies 
appointed to inquire into the condition of the army. They show 
a sound military judgment, and, as against innovations as such, 
a strong attachment to the old regimental system. That this 
judgment and this attachment were not so rigid as was generally 
supposed is proved by his pu Wished correspondence. Throughout 
the period of change, while protesting, the duke invariably 
accepted and loyally endeavoured to carry out the measures 
on which the government decided. In a memorandum addressed 
to Mr Childers in 1880 he defined his attitude as follows : — 
“ Should it appear, however, that for reasons of state polijpy it 
is necessary that the contemplated changes should be made, 
I am prepared to carry them out to the best of my ability.” 
This attitude he consistently maintained in all cases in which his 
training and associations led him, rightly or wrongly, to deprecate 
changes the need for which was not apparent to him. His 
judgment was es{>ecially vindicated in the case of an ill-advised 
reduction of the artillery carried out by Mr Stanhope. Under 
the order in council of February 1888, the whole responsibility 
for military duties of every kind was for the first time centred 
upon the commander-in-chief. This, as pointed out by the 
Hartin^ton commission in 1890, involved an excessive 
centralization ” which must necessarily tend to weaken the 
sense of responsibility of the other heads of departments, and 
thus to diminish their efficiency,” The duke of Cambridge, whose 
position entailed many duties apart from those strictly apper- 
taining to a commander-in-chief, could not give personal atten- 
tion to the vast range of matters for which he was made nominally 
responsible. On the other hand, the adjutant^general could 
act in his name, and the secretary of state could obtain military 
advice from officials charged with no direct responsibility. 
The effect was to place the duke in a false position in the eyes 
of the army and of the country. If the administration of 
the, army suffered after 1888, this was due to a system which 
violated principles. His active control of its training during 
the whole period of his command was less hampered, and more 
directly productive of good results. 

iThroughout his long tetm of office the duke of Cambridge 
evinced a warm interest in the welfare of the soldier, and great 
experience combined with a retentive memoiy made him a 
master of detail. He was famous for plain, and strong, 
language ; but while quick to condemn deviations from 
the letter of regulations, and accustomed to insist upon great 
precision in drSl, he *Was never a martinet, and his ziatural 
kindliness made him ready to bestow praise. Belonging to the 
older generation of soldiers^ he could iibt easily adapt himself 
to themew conditions, and in dispensing patronage' he was sotne- 
#kat distriiStful of originality, whfle his^ position as a member of 


the royal family tended to narrow his scope for selection* He 
was thus inclined to be influenced by considerations of pure 
seniority, and to underrate the claims of special ability. The 
army, however; always recognized that in the duke of Cambridge 
it had a commandcr-in-chieS devoted to its interests, and keenly 
anxious amid many difficulties to promote its well-being. The 
duke resigned the commandership-in-chief on the ist of November 
1895, and was succeeded by Lord Wdseley, the duties of the 
office being considerably modified. He was at the same time 
gazetted honorary colonel-in-chief to the forces. He was made 
ranger of Hyde Park and St James’s Park in 1852, and of 
Richmond Park in 1857 ; governor of the Royal Military 
Academy in 1862, and its president in 1870, and personal aide- 
de-camp to Queen Victoria in 1882. He died on the 17th of 
March 1904 at Gloucester House, London. The chief honours 
conferred upon him were : G.C.H., 1825 ; K.G., 1835 ; G.C.M.G., 
1845 ; G.C.H., 1855 ; K.P., 1861 ; K.T., 1881. From 1854 he 
was president of Christ’s hospital. The duke of Cambridge was 
married to Louisa Fairbrother, who took the name of FitzGeorge 
after her marriage. She died in 1890. 

See Rev. E. Sheppard, George, Duke of Cambridge ; a Memoir 
of hts Private Lvfe (I^ndon, 1906) ; and Wilk>ughby Verner, Military 
Life of the Duke of Cambftdge (1905). 

CAMBRIGE, RICHARD OWEN (1717-1802), English poet, 
was born in London on the 14th of February 1717. He was 
educated at Eton and at St John’s College, Oxford. Leaving 
the university without taking a degree, he took up residence at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1737. Four years later he married, and went to 
live at his country seat of Whitminster, Gloucestershire. In 
1751 he removed to Twickenham, where he enjoyed the society 
of many notable persons. Horace Walpole in his letters makes 
many jesting allusions to Cambridge in the character of news- 
monger. He died at Twickenliam on the 17 th of September 
1802. His chief work is the Scnbleriad (1751), a mock epic 
poem, the hero of which is the Martinus Scriblerus of Pope, 
Arbuthnot and Swift. The poem is preceded by a dissertation 
on the mock heroic, in which he avows Cervantes as his master. 
The satire shows considerable learning, and was eagerly read 
by literary people; but it never became popular, and the 
allusions, ^ways obscure, have little interest for the present-day 
reader. He made a valuable contribution to history in his 
Account of the War in India ... on the Coast of Coromandel 
from the year 1750 to 1760 . , . (1761). He had intended to write 
a history of the rise and progress of British power in India, 
but this enterprise went no further than the work just named, 
as he found that Robert Orme, who had promised him the use 
of his papers, contemplated tlie execution of a similar plan. 

The Works of Richard Owen Cambridge, Esq,, including several 
Pieces never before published, with an Account of his Life and Char- 
acter by his Son, George Owen Cambridge (1803), includes, besides the 
Scribleriad, some narrative and satirical poems, and about twenty 
papers originally published in Edward Moore’s paper called The 
World, His poems are included m A. Chalmers’s English Poets (1816). 

CAMBRIDGE, a municipal and parliamentary borough, the 
seat of a university, and the county town of Cambridgeshire, 
England, 56 m, N. by E. of London by the Great Eastern 
railway, served also by the Great Northern, London & North- 
Western and Midland lines. Pop. (1901) 38,379. It lies in a flat 
plain at the southern border of the low Fen country, at an 
elevation of only 30 to 50 ft. above sea-level. The greater part of 
the town is situated on the east (right) bank of the Gam., a 
tributary of the Ouse, but suburbs extend across the river. To 
the south and west ^e slight hills bordering the fenland rise 
gently. The parliamentary borough of Cambridge returns one 
member. The municipal borough is uinder a mayor, 12 aldermen, 
and 36 councillors. Area, 323^ acres. 

Cambridge University ^ shares with that of Oxford the first 
place among such institutions in the British empire. It is the 
dominating factor in the modem importance of 
the town, and it is therefore! necessary to outline • • 
the historical conditions which led to its establishment. The 
geographical situatihn of Ounbiidge; in its present appearance 
^ See also Ui^ivsRSitWa 
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posoessing little attraction or advantage^ c&lld. nevertheless for 
first consideration. Cambridge, in fact, owed its growth to its 
position on a natural line of communication between the east and 
the midlands of England, flanked on the one hand by the deep 
forests which covered the uplands, on the other by the unreclaimed 
fens, then desolate and in great part impenetrable. The import* 
ance of this highway may be judged from the number of early 
earthworks in the vicinity of Cambridge ; and the Castle Hill, at 
the north side of the present town (near the west hank of the 
river), is perhaps a British work. Roman remains discovered in 
the same locality give evidence of the existence of a small town 
or village at the junction of roads ; the name of Camboritum is 
usually attached to it, but without certainty. The modem name 
of Cambridge has no connexion with this. The present form of 
the name has usually been derived from a corruption of the 
original name Grantebrycge or Grantabridge (Skeat) ; but Mr 
Arthur Gray points out that there is no documentary evidence 
for this corruption in the shape of such probable intermediate 
forms as Grantebrig or Crantebrig. On the other hand, he brings 
evidence to show that the name Cantcbrig, though not applied to 
the whole town, was very early given to that quarter of it near 
the Cante brig, t.e. the bridge over the Cante (the ward beyond 
the Great Bridge was called “ Parcelle of Cambridge ’’ as late as 
1340) > this quarter, close to the bridge, Cambridge castle was 
built by the Conqueror, and from the castle and the castle- 
quarter the name spread within sixty years to the whole town, 
the similarity between the names Grantebrig and Cantebrig 
playing some part in this extension {T'he Dual Origin of the Town 
of Cambridge, p. 31). Granta is the earlier and still an alternative 
name of the river Cam, this more common modern form having 
been adopted in sympathy with the modern name of the town. 
Cambridge had a further importance from its position at the head 
of river navigation, and a charter of Henry L, in which the town 
is already referred to as a borough, grants it exclusive rights as 
a river-port, and regulates traffic and tolls. The wharves lay 
principally along that part of the river where are now the 
celebrated ** backs ” of some of the colleges, whose exquisite 
grounds slope down to the water. The great Sturbric^ge or 
Stourbridge Fair at Barnwell, formerly one of the most important 
in England, is a further illustration of the ancient commercial 
importance of Cambridge ; the oldest known charter concerning 
it dates from the opening of the 13th century, though its initiation 
may perhaps be placed a century before. 

Concerning the early municipal history of Cambridge little is 
known, but at the time of the Domesday survey its citizens felt 
themselves strong enough to protest against the exactions of the 
Norman sheriff, Roger Picot ; and the town had attained a 
considerable degree of importance when, in 1068, William the 
Conqueror built a castle on the site known as Castle Hill, and used 
it as a base of operations against Hereward the Wake and the 
insurgents of the fenland. Cambridge, however, has practically 
no further military history. From the 14th century onward 
materials were taken from the castle by the builders of colleges, 
while the gatehouse, the last surviving portion, was removed in 
1842. 

The medieval spirit of emulation between the universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford resulted in a series of remarkable fables 
to account for the foundation of both. That of Cambridge was 
assigned to a Spanish prince, Cantaber, in the 4321st year after 
the Creation. A charter from King Arthur dat^ 531, and the 
transference of students from Cambridge to Oxfoiri by King 
Alfred, were also claimed as historical facts. The true germ of 
the university is to be sought in the religious foundations in the 
town. The earliest to be noticed is the Augustinian house of St 
Giles, founded by Hugoline, wife of Roger Picot the sheriff, in 
1092 ; this was removed in 1112 to Barnwell, where the chapel 
defeated to St Andrew the Less is practically the sole remnant 
of its buildings. In 1224 the Franciscans came to Camtmdge, 
and later in the same exmtury a number of other religious orders 
settled here, such as the Dominicans, the Gilbertines and the 
Carhidites, who bod before been established at Newnlcam; 
Students were gradually attracted to these several religtohs 
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hous^, and Cambridge was already recognized as a centre of 
learning when, in 1231, Henty III. issued a writ for its governance 
as such, among other provisions conferring certain disciplinary 
powers on the bishop of Ely. It soon became evident that the 
influence of the religious orders on those who came to them for 
instruction was too narrow. This was recognized elsewhere, for 
it was in order to counteract that influence that Walter dc 
Merton drew up the statute of governance for his foundation of 
Merton College, Oxford, a statute which was soon afterwards 
used as a model by Hugh de Balsham, bishop of Ely, when, in 
1281-1284 he founded the first Cambridge college, Peterhouse. 

The friction between town and university, due in the main to 
the conflict of their jurisdictions, the tradition of which, as in the 
sister university, died hard in the annua! efforts of some unden* 
graduates to revive the “ town and gown riots, culminated 
during the rebellion of Wat Tyler (1381) in an episode which is 
alone worthy of record and may serve to illustrate the whole. 
This was an attack by the rabble, instigated, it is said, by the 
more reputable townspeople, on the colleges, several of which 
were sacked. The attack was ultimately defeated by the courage 
and resource of Henry Spenser or Le Dispencer, bishop of 
Norwich. The relations of the university of Cambridge with the 
crown were never so intimate as those of Oxford. Henry III. 
fortified the town with two gates, but these were burnt by the 
rebellious barons ; and m much later times the two first of the 
Stuart kings, and the two first of the Georges, cultivated friendly 
personal relations with the university. During the civil war the 
colleges even melted down their plate for the war chest of King 
Charles ; but Cambridge showed little of the stubborn royalism 
of Oxford, and submitted to the Commonwealth without serious 
resistance. 

The history of collegiate foundation in Cambridge after that of 
Peterhouse may be followed through the ensuing description of 
the colleges, but for ease of reference these are dealt 
with in alphabetical order. The mam street which ^ 
traverses the town from south to north, parallel to, and at a 
short distance from the river, is known successively as Trumping- 
ton Street, King’s Parade, Trinity Street, St John’s Street and 
Bridge Street. The majority of the colleges lie on either side of 
this street, and chiefly between it and the river. Those of St 
John’s, Trinity, Trinity Hall, Clare, King’s and Queens’ present 
the famous “ backs ” towards the river, which is crossed by a 
series of picturesque bridges leading to the gardens and grounds 
on the opposite bank. 

Chrises College is not among the group indicated above ; it 
stands farther to the east, in St Andrew’s Street. It was founded 
in 1505 by the Lady Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VI L 
It incorporated God’s House, which had been founded by 
William Bingham, a cleric of London, in 1439, had been removed 
when the site was required for part of King’s College, and had 
been refounded with the countenance of Henry VI. in 1448, 
This was a small house, but the Lady Margaret’s endowment 
provided for a master, twelve fellows and forty-seven scholars. 
Edward VI. added another fellowship and three scholarships 
and the present number of fellows is fifteen. There are certain 
exhibitions in election to which preference is given to schools 
in the north of England— **Giggleswick, Kirkby Lonsdale, Skipton 
and Sedbergh. The buildings of L^y Margaret’s foundation 
were in great part faced in classical style in the 17th century ^ 
a building east of the old quadrangle is also of this period, and 
is ascribed to In%o Jones. The rooms occupied by the foundress 
hcrSelf are preserved, though in an altered condition, as are 
those of the poet Milton, who was educated here, and wi^ whom 
the college nos many associations. In the fine gardens is an 
ancient mulberry tree believed to have been planted by him. 
Among ilhistrious names connected with this college are John 
Ldand the antiqu^, Archdeacon Paley, author of the Emdmas^ 
and Charles Darwin, while Henry More and others of the school 
of Cfiunbridge Pkitonists in the r7th centuiy were educated here. 

Clare College close to the rivet, south of Trinity HoU.^ In 
1326 the university erected a hall, known as University Hall, to 
accoitimodatd a number of students, and in 1338 Elizabeth de 
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countess of Qare^ re^endowed the hall, which took the 
name of Clare Hall, and only became known as college in 1856. 
There was a strong ecclesiastical tendency in this foundation ; 
six out of the twenty fellows were to be priests when elected. 
The foundation now consists of a master and fifteen fellows, 
besides scholars, of whom three receive emoluments from the 
endowment of Lady Clare. The old college buildings were in 
great part destroyed by fire in 1521 ; the present buildings 
date from 1638 to 1715, and are admirable examples of their 
periodl They surround a very beautiful quadrangle, and the 
back towards the river is also fine. Unconfirmed tradition 
indicates the poet Chaucer as an alumnus of this college ; other 
famous men associated with it were Hugh Latimer the martyr, 
Ralph Cud worth, one of the Platonists/’ and Archbishop 
Tillotson, 

Corpus Christi College (commonly called Corpus) stands 
on the east side of Trumpington Street. The influence of 
medieval gilds in Cambridge, the character of which was 
primarily religious, was exceedingly strong. About the be- 
ginning of the 14th century there is first mentioned the gild of 
St Mary, which was connected with Great St Mary’s church. 
The gild was at this time prosperous, but about 1350, when 
the idea of the foundation of a college by the gilds was matured, 
the fraternity of St Mary lacked the means to proceed save by 
amalgamating with another gild, that of Corpus Christi. The 
age of this institution, whose church was St Benedict’s or St 
Bene’t, is not known. By the two gilds, therefore, the House 
of Scholars of Corpus Christi and the Blessed Virgin Mary ” 
was founded in 1352, the foundation being the only instance 
of its kind. In early times it was commonly known as St Benet’s 
from the church connected with the Corpus gild which stands over 
against the college, and served as its chapel for nearly three 
centuries. The foundation consists of a master and twelve 
fellows, with scholars of the old and later foundations. The 
ancient small quadrangle remains, and is of historical rather 
than architectural interest. The great quadrangle dates from 
1823-1825. The library contains the famous collection of MSS. 
bequeathed by Archbishop Matthew Parker, alumnus of the 
college, in the i6th century. 

Downing College is in the southern part of the town, to the 
cast of Trumpington Street. Sir George Downing, baronet, of 
Gamlingay Park, who died in 1749, left estates to various 
relations, who died without issue. In this event, Downing’s will 
provided for the foundation of a college, but the heirs contested 
the will with the university, and in spite of a decision against 
them in 1769, continued to hold the estates for many years, so 
that it was not until 1800 that the charter for the college was 
obtained. The foundation-stone was laid in 1807, and the two 
ranges of buildings, in classical style, represent all that was 
completed of an intended quadrangle. The foundation consists 
of a master, professors of English law and of medicine, six 
fellows and six scholars. 

Emmanuel College overlooks St Andrew’s Street. It was 
founded in 1584 by Sir Walter Mildmay (r. 1520-1589), chancellor 
of the exchequer and privy councillor under Queen Elizabeth. 
The foundation, considerably enlarged from the original, consists 
of a master, sixteen fellows and thirty scholars. There are further 
scholarships on other foundations which are awarded by pre- 
ference to pupils of Uppingham and other schools in the midlands. 
Emmanuel was noted from the outset as a stronghold of Puritan- 
ism ; it is indeed recorded that Elizabeth rallied the founder 
on his intention that this should be so. Mildmay assuredly had 
the welfare of the church primarily at heart, and he attempted 
to provide against the life residence of fellows, which he con- 
sidered an unhealthy feature in some colleges. The site of 
Emmanuel was previously occupied by a Dominican friary, 
and some of its buildings were adapted to collegiate uses. There 
is only a little of the earliest building remaining ; the greater 
part of the present coll<^ dates from the second half of the 
i8th century. The chap 4 ^ however, is by Sir CSiristopher Wren 
(1677). Richard Holdswoith, Gresham professor, and William 
Sancroft, ardibishop of Canterbury, were masters of this coU^ ; 


Bishops Joseph Hall and Thomas Percy were among its alumni, 
as was John Harvard, principal founder of the great American 
college which bears his name. 

Gonville and Caius College (commonly called Caius, pronounced 
Kees), stands mainly on the west side of Trinity Street. It arose 
out of an earlier foundation. Ini 348 Edmund Gonvile or Gonevill 
founded the hall of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, which 
was commonly called Gonville Hall, for the education of twenty 
scholars in dialectic and other sciences, with endowment for 
a master and three fellows. This hall stood on part of the present 
site of Corpus, but on the death of its founder in 1351 it was 
moved to the north-west corner of the site of the present Caius, 
by William Bateman, bishop of Norwich and founder of Trinity 
Hall. The famous physician John Caius {q.v,), who was educated 
at: this small institution, later conceived the idea of refounding 
and enlarging it, obtained a charter to do so in 1557, and became 
master of the new foundation of Gonville and Caius College. 
The foundation consists of a master and not less than twenty- 
two fellows, exclusive of the provision under the will of William 
Henry Drosier (d. 1889), doctor of medicine and fellow of the 
college, for the endowment of seven additional fellowships. 
Since its refoundation by Caius, the college has had a peculiar 
connexion with the study of medicine, while, besides many 
eminent physicians, Sir Thomas Gresham, Judge Jeffreys, 
Robert Hare, Jeremy Taylor, Henry Wharton and Lord Thurlow 
are among its noted names. Three sides of the main quadrangle. 
Tree Court, including the frontage towards Trinity Street, are 
modern (1870). The interior of this court is picturesque, and 
the design of the smaller Caius Court was inspired by Caius 
himself. He also designed the gates of Honour, Virtue and 
Humility, of which the two first stand in situ ; the gate of 
Honour is a peculiarly good example of early Renaissance work. 
Caius is buried in the chapel. 

Jesus College lies apart from and to the north-east of the 
majority of the colleges. It was founded in 1496 by John 
Alcock, bishop of Ely. The site was previously occupied by a 
Benedictine nunnery dedicated to St Radigund, which was 
already in existence in the first half of the 12 th century and was 
claimed by Alcock to have been founded from Ely, to the bishops 
of which it certainly owed much. The name given to Alcock’s 
college was that of the most Blessed Virgin Mary, St John the 
Evangelist, and the glorious Virgin Saint Radigund,” but it 
appears that the founder himself intended the name to be Jesus 
College. He provided for a master and six fellows, but the 
foundation now consists of a master and sixteen fellows, with 
twenty scholars or more. There are several further scholarships 
confined to the sons of clergymen of the Church of England. 
Architecturally Jesus is one of the most interesting colleges in 
Cambridge, for Alcock retained, and there still remains, a con- 
siderable part of the old buildings of the nunnery. The most 
important of these is the church, which Alcock, by removing 
most of the nave and other portions, converted into the usual 
form of a college chapel. The tower, however, is retained. The 
bulk of the building is an admirable example of Early English 
work, but there are traces of Norman ; and Alcock added certain 
Perpendicular features. Of the rest of the college buildings, 
the hall is Alcock’s work, the brick gatehouse is a fine structure 
of the close of the isth century, while the cloister is a little later, 
and stands on the site of the nuns’ cloister. Another court dates 
from the 17th and early i8th centuries, and there is a considerable 
amount of modern building. The most famous name connected 
with Jesus College is that of Cranmer, Among many others are 
Sit Thomas Elyot, John Bale, John Pearson, bishop of Chester, 
Hugh Peters, Gilbert Wakefield, Thomas Malthus, Laurence 
Sterne and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

King^s College has its fine frontage upon the western side of 
King’s Parade. It was founded by King Henry VI. in 1441. 
The first site was small and circumscribed, and in 1443 existing 
site was with difficulty cleared of dwellings. The king designed 
a dose connexion between this college mA his other foundation 
at Eton ; he provided for a provost and for seventy scholars, 
all of whom should be Etonians. In 1861 open scholarships 
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were instituted, and the foundation now consists of a provost, 
forty-six fellpws and forty-eight scholars. Half the scholarships 
still appropriated to Eton, An administrative arrangement 
peculiar to King's College is that by which the provost has 
absolute authority within its walls, to the exclusion of officers 
of the University. The chief architectural ornament of the 
college, and one of the most notable in the town, is the magnifi- 
cent Perpendicular chapel, comparable with those of St George 
at Windsor and Henry VII. at Westminster Abbey. The 
building begun in 1446, and extended (apart from the 
interior fittings) over nearly seventy years. Within, the most 
splendid features are the fan-vaulting which extends throughout 
the chapel, the noble range of stained-glass windows, which 
date for the most part from the early part of the i6th century, 
and the wooden organ screen, which, with part of the stalls, is 
of the time of Henry VIII. The college services are celebrated 
for the beauty of their music. The bulk of the other collegiate 
buildings are of the i8th century or modern. The old court 
of King's College is occupied by the modern university library, 
north of the chapel ; the gateway, a good example (1444), is 
preserved. John Frith the Martyr, Richard Croke, Giles 
Fletcher, Richard Mulcaster, Sir William Temple, William 
Oughtred, the poet Waller, and Horace Walpole and others of 
his family are among many illustrious cdumm of the college. 

Magdalene College (pronounced Maudlin) stands on the west 
bank of the Cam, near the Great Bridge. In 1428 the Bene- 
dictines of Crowland Abbey founded a home for student monks 
on this site, and in 1519 Edward, duke of Buckingham, partly 
secularized this institution by founding Buckingham College 
in connexion with it. After the dissolution of the monastery, 
Thomas, Baron Audley of Walden, erected Magdalene in place 
of the former house in 1542. The foundation consists of a 
master and seven fellows, besides scholars. There are some 
valuable exhibitions appropriated to Wisbech school. The 
appointment of the master is peculiar, the office being in the gift 
of the occupant of Audley End, an estate near Saffron Walden, 
Essex. Some parts of the original building are preserved, but 
the most notable portion of the college is the Pepysian library, 
dating c. 1700. It contains the very valuable collection of books 
bequeathed by Samuel Pepys to the college, at which he was a 
student. Buckingham College had ArchWshop Cranmer as a 
lecturer ; Charles Kingsley and Charles Stewart Parnell were 
educated at Magdalene. 

Pembroke CoUege stands to the east of Trumpington Street. 
It was founded in X347 by Mary de St Paul, widow of Aylmer 
de Valence, earl of Pembroke. Henry VI. made notable bene- 
factions to it. The foundation consists of a master and thirteen 
fellows, and there are six scholarships on the original foundation, 
besides others of later institution. The older existing buildings 
are mainly of the i8th centur^, but much of the original fabric 
was removed and rebuilt in 1874. The chapel is of the middle of 
the 17 th century, and is ascribed to Sir Christopher Wren. The 
poets Spenser and Gray, Nicholas Ridley the martyr. Archbishop 
Whitgift and William Pitt were associated with this college ; 
and from the number of bishops whose names are associated 
with it the college has obtained the style of collegium episcopale. 

Peterhouse or St Peter's College is on the west side of Tnimp- 
ington Street, almost opposite Pembroke. It has already been 
indicated as the oldest Cambridge college (12S4). Hugh de 
Balsham, the founder, had settled some secular scholars in the 
ancient Augustinian Hospital of St John in 1280, but the experi- 
ment was not a success. Nor did he carry out his full intentions 
as regards Peterhouse, the foundation of which followed on the 
failure of the fusion of his scholars with the hosipital; but 
Simon Montagu, his sncoessor in the bishopric of Ely, carried 
on his work, and in 1344 gave the college a code of statutes in 
which the influence of the Merton code is plainly visible* A 
miaster and four|:eea fellows foriped the original foundation^ but 
the present consists of a master, and not less than eleven fellows 
and twenty-'three seholars^ The heU retains some origioaln work ; 
it was first built oqt of a legacy from the founder. The library 
building, (r* 1590) is due to a legacy from Dr Andrew Feme 


(master 1554-1580); and Dr Matthew Wren {master 1625-1634), 
uncle of the famous architect Sir Christopher Wren, directed 
the building of the chapel and cloisters. The most famous name 
connected with the college is that of Cardinal Beaufort. 

Queem* CoUege stands at the south of the riverside group, and 
one of its ranges of buildings rises immediately from the river. 
A college of St Bernard had been established in 1445 hy Andrew 
Docket or Dokett, rector of St Botolph's church, who had also 
been principal of a hostel, or students' lodge, of St Bernard. 
He sought and obtained the patronage of Margaret of Anjou, 
wife of Henry VI., who undertook the foundation of a new house 
on another site in 1448, to bear the name of Queen’s. Docket 
became the first master. In 1465 Elizabeth Woodville, wife of 
Edward IV., became the college’s second foundress. The 
foundation consists of a president and eleven fellows. The 
buildings are exceedingly picturesque. The main quadrangle, 
of red brick, was completed very soon after the foundation* 
The smaller cloister court, towards the river, retains building 
of the same period, and the beautiful wooden gallery of the 
president's lodge deserves notice. Another court is called 
Erasmus's ; the rooms which he is said to have occupied remain, 
and a walk in the college garden across the river bears his name. 

St Catharine's College^ on the west side of Trumpington Street, 
was founded by Dr Robert Woodlark or Wodelarke, chancellor 
of the university and (1452) provost of King's College. It was 
opened in 1473, but the charter of incorporation dates from 1475. 
The foundation provided for a master (Woodlark being the first) 
and three fellows ; there are now six fellows, and twenty-six 
scholars. The principal buildings, surrounding a court on three 
sides, date mainly from a complete reconstruction of the college 
at the close of the 17th century. 

St John's CoUege, at the north of the riverside group of colleges, 
was founded in 15 ii by the Lady Margaret Beaufort, also 
foundress of Christ's College. It replaced the Hospital of St 
John, which dated from the early years of the 13th century, 
and has been mentioned already in connexion with Peterhouse. 
The Lady Margaret died before the college was firmly established, 
and her designs were not carried out without many difficulties, 
which were overcome chiefly by the exertions of John Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, one of her executors. Thirty-two fellow- 
ships were endowed, but subsequent endowments allowed 
extension, and the foundation now consists of a master, fifly-six 
fellows, sixty scholars and nine sizars. A large number of 
exhibitions are appropriated to special schools. Of the four 
courts of St John's, the easternmost is the original, and has a very 
fine Tudor gateway of brick. The chapel is modern (1863-1869), 
an ornate example of the work of Sir Gilbert Scott. The second 
court, practically unaltered, dates from 1598-1602. In this there 
is a beautiful master's gallery, panelled, with a richly -moulded 
ceiling ; it is now used as a combination room or fellows' common- 
room. The third court, which contains the library (1624), backs 
on to the river, and the fourth, which is on the opposite bank, 
was built c. 1830. A covered bridge connects the two, and is 
commonly called the Bridge of Sighs from a certain resemblance 
to the bridge of that name at Venice. Among the notable names 
connected with this college are Cecil, Lord Burghley, Thomas 
Cartwright, Wentworth, earl of Strafford, Roger Ascham, 
Richard Bentley, John Qeveland, the satiristj Thotnas Baker, the 
historian Lord Palmerston, Professor Aejams^ Sir John Herschel, 
Bishop uilenso, Dr Benjamin Kennedy, Dean Merivale, Home 
Tooke, Samuel Parr and William Wflberforc^, and the po^ts 
Herrick (afterwards of Trinity Hall) and Wordsworth- , 

Sehuyyn Coliege, standing west of the river (Sidgwiok Avenue), 
was founded in 188:? by public subscription in memory of Geoige 
Augustus Selwyn, bishop of New Zealand and afterwards of 
Lichfield, for the purpose of giving university education with 
economy “ combined,'' accordi^ to the charter, with Christian 
trainmg, based upon the principles of the Chui^ of England/’ 

Siimy Sussex f allege faces Sidney Street* It was fonitded 
under the, will (1588) of the Lady fiances Sidney, doWager 
countess of Sussex (d. 1,589), and received its charter in 1596* 
The foundress provided for a master, ten fellows and twenty 
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scahoJars, but thirty-ssbfi^ scholarships arc now provkJed. The 
original buildings wprc of brick, but they were plastered over 
and greatly altered by Wyatville about 1830. The Grey Friars 
had occupied the site, and part of their buildings remained in 
the chapel uatil 1777* A beautiful block of new buildings, 
with a doister, was erected in 1890. The ttiost famous name 
associated with the college is that of Oliver Cromwell, who was 
a fellowi commoner, as also was Thomas Fuller, author of the 
Woriki^s of England, 

College, the front of which is on Trinity Street, is the 
largest collegiate foundation in Cambridge, and larger than any 
in Oxford. It was founded in 1546 by King Henry VIIL and 
absorbed several earlier institutions— King's Hall ^founded 
by Edward III. in 1336), St MichaeFs or Michaelhouse (founded 
by Hervey de Stanton, chancellor of the exchequer under 
Edward II., in 1323), Fyswick or Physick's Hostel, belonging 
to Gonville Hall, and other hostels. Henry's original foundation 
was for a master and sixty fellows and scholars, but Queen 
Mary and other later benefactors enabled extensions to be made, 
and the foundation now consists of a master (appointed by the 
crown), at least sixty fellows, seventy-four scholars and sixteen 
sizars, with minor scholars, chaplains, librarian and the regius 
professors of Divinity, Hebrew and Greek. Major scholarships 
are open to undergraduates, not being of standing to take the 
degree of bachelor of arts, as well as to non-members of the 
university under nineteen years of age, while minor scholarships 
and exhibitions are open only to the latter. There are valuable 
exhibitions appropriated to certain schools, of which the most 
important are those confined to Westminster school. Trinity 
Collie is entered from Trinity Street by the King’s Gateway 
(1518-1535) preserved from King’s Hall, but subsequently 
altered. The principal or Great Court is the laigest in Ombridge 
and very fine. Its buildings are of different dates. In the centre 
is a picturesque fountain, erected by Thomas Neville, master 
(1593-1615), under whose direction much of the building was 
carried out. The chapel on the north side of the court was 
begun in the reign of Mary. The carved oak fittings within 
date from the mastership of Richard Bentley (1700--1742). The 
oigan is particularly fine. A statue of Sir Isaac Newton by 
Roubiliac stands in the antechapel, and Richard Porson and 
William Whewell are buried here. The hall on the west of the 
court is Neville’s work (1605), and very beautiful. The second 
court is also his foundation and bears his name. The library 
on the west side is the work of Sir Christopher Wren. Its interior 
is excellent, and besides busts of some of the vast number of 
famous men connected with Trinity, it contains a statue of Lord 
Byron by the Danish sculptor Thorvaldsen. The New Court, 
Gothic in style, was begun in 1823. The beautiful grounds and 
walks of the college extend down to and beyond tiie river. 
The college has extended its buildings to the opposite side of 
Trinity Stieet, where the two courts known as WheweB's Hostel 
were built (c, i860) at the charge of Dr William Whewdl during 
his mastership. The eminent alumni of this great college are 
too numerous to admit of selection. 

Ttinity Hall, which lies near the river, south of Trinity, was 
founded by William Bateman, bishop of Norwich, in 1350. On 
the site there had been, for about twenty years before the founda- 
tion, a house of monastic students from Ely. The present college 
is alone in preserving the term Hall in its title. The foundation 
consists of a master and thirteen fellows, and study of law, 
whidi the founder had especially in mind, is provided for by 
lectureships, and not less than three studentships tenaible by 
graduates of the college. The buildings are for the most part 
modern or modernized^ but the interior of the library well 
preserves its eharatter of the early part of the r7th century. 

Of the churdies of Cambridge one has long b^n recogn&ed as 
the church of the university, namely Great St Mary'S, Which 
stands in the centre of the town, between King’s 
Parade and 'Market Hill. It is a fine Perpendictilar 
structure, founded in 1478 ; but the tower wajs nOt 
Some Decorated details are preserved 
from a fbrttter bUBding. The university preachers deMvOr their 


sermons in this church, but it was formerly the meeting-place 
of the university for the transaction of business, for learned 
disputations and for secular festivals. The “Cambridge 
chhnes " struck by the clock are famous, and a curfew is rung 
each evening on the great bell. The Senate House, standing 
opposite Great St Mary’s, dates from 1730 and is classical m 
style. The buildings of the university library, in the immediate 
vicinity, enclose two quadrangles, and in part occupy the site 
of the old court of King’s College. One of the quadrangles 
was formerfy occupied by the schools or lecture rooms, but Us 
the library grew it usurped their place. Important modem 
additions date from 1837 and 1889. The facade of the old schools 
is an excellent work of 1758. The library is one of those which 
is entitled to receive, under the Copyright Act, a copy of every 
book published in the United Kingdom. The Fitzwilliam 
Museum, a massive classical building, was begun in 1837 to 
contain the bibliographical and art collection bequeathed by 
Richard, Viscount Fitzwilliam, in 1816. The museum of 
archaeology (classical, general and local, 1884), is a)nnected 
with the Fitzwilliam Museum. The Pitt Press (1833), housing 
the university printing establishment, was begun out of the 
residue of a fund for erecting the statues of William Pitt in 
Hanover Square, London, and Westminster Abbey. It stands 
near Pembroke, Pitt’s college. The Selwyn Divinity School 
(1879), opposite St John’s College, was built largely at the charge 
of Dr William Selwyn, Lady Margaret professor of divinity. 
The museums and lecture rooms (begun in 1863) are extensive 
buildings on each side of Downing Street. Included in these 
are the museum of zoology, which had its origin in collections 
made by Sir Busick Harwood, professor of anatomy in 
1785-1814, and contains the collection of fishes made by 
Charles Darwin in the ship ‘‘ Beagle ” ; the medical school, 
botanical museum and herbarium, mineralogical museum, 
engineering laboratory (1894), optical and astronomical lecture 
room, chemical laboratory (1887), and the Cavendish laboratory 
for physical research (1874), the gift of William Cavendish, 
7th dtjke of Devonshire and chancellor of the university. The 
Sedgwick Geological Museum, opened by King Edward VII. 
in 1904, commemorates Adam Sedgwick, Woodwardian pro' 
fessor of geology, and originated in the collections of Dr 
John Woodward (d. 1728). Adjoining this building, in Down- 
ing Street is the law library, founded on a bequest from Miss 
Rebecca Flower Squire (d. 1898) with the law school. The 
observatory (1824) is on the outskirts of the town in Mad- 
ingley Road, and the pleasant botanic garden (1762) borders 
Trumpingtort Road. Tlie club-rooms and debating hall of the 
Cambridge Union Society are adjacent to the Holy Sepulchre 
church. 

The non-collegiate students of the university (i.e, those who 
receive the university education and possess the same status as 
collegiate students without belonging t6 any college) ha\^ 
leOture and other rooms and a library in Fitzwilliam Hall. This 
body was created in 1869. The students reside in lodgings. 
There are two women’s colleges — Girton, established in 1873 
the north-western outskirts of the town, having been previously 
opened at Hitchin in 1869, and Newnham (1875), originally (1873) 
a hall of residence for students attending special lectures for 
women. Among other educational establishments mention must 
be made of the Leys school, founded in 1875 by a number of 
prominent Wesleyans for the nOn-seCtarian education of boys. 
The school is divided into classical and modem sides. ^ 

Otit of a number of ancient churches in Cambridge, twb, 
besides Great St Maty’s, deserve sp^kl notice. In St Bene- 
dict’s or Bene’t, which ha$ been already mentioned 
in connexion with Corpus College, the tower is Of 
greet interest, being the oldest suiMving building tn 
Cambridge, of pre-Norman workmanship, having rude 
ornamentation on the extetior and the towbr atfcfc within. The 
church Of the Hdly Sepiifehte in Bridge Streets one of the four 
andenf round churches in England. Its supposed date is irzo- 
1140, but although it is doubHeSs io be associated iVith the 
Knij^ts IkttipUh, the Oircttfnstances Of its foundation ate not 
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known. The chancel is practically a modern reconstruction, 
and an extensive restoration, which has been adversely criticized, 
was applied by the Cambridge Camden Society to the whole 
fabric in 1841. At several of the villages neighbouring or 
suburban to Cambridge there are churches of interest, as at 
Chesterton, Trumpington, Grantchester (where the name indi- 
cates a Roman station, borne out by the discovery of remains), 
Fen Ditton and B^nwell, near whi^ is the Norman Sturbridge 
chapel. In Cambridge itself there is a Norman house, mudi 
altered, which by a tradition of unknown origin bears the name 
of the School of Pythagoras. 

The university is a corporate body, including all the colleges. 
These, however, are also corporations in themselves, and have 
Uaiv^nity Statutes, but they are further subject to the 

eoMiitti- paramount laws of the university. The university 
Hwamad statutes of Queen Elizabeth were only replaced in 
1858. The statutes as revised by a commission in 
that year were soon found to require emendation ; in 
1872 another commission was appointed, and in 1882 new 
statutes received the approval of the queen in council* The 
head of the university is the chancellor. He is a member of the 
university, of high rank and position, elected by the senate. 
Being generally non-resident, he delegates his administrative 
duties to the vice-chancellor, who is the head of a college, and 
is elected for one year by the senate. The principal executive 
officers under the vice-chancellor are as follows. The two 
proctors have as their main duty that of disciplinary officers 
over the members of the university tn statu puptUaru In each 
year two colleges nominate one proctor each, according to a 
fixed rotation which gives the larger colleges a more frequent 
choice than the smaller. The proctors are assisted by four 
pro-proctors. The public orator is the spokesman of the senate 
upon such public occasions as the conferring of honorary 
degrees. The librarian has charge of the university library. 
The registrar, with his assistant, records the proceedings of 
the senate, &c., and has charge of documents. The university 
returns two members to parliament, elected by the members of 
the senate. The chancellor and sex vtti (elected by the senate) 
form a court for offences against the university statutes by 
members not in statu pupillan. The chancellor and six heads of 
colleges, appointed by the senate, form a court of discipline for 
members in statu puptUari, 

The senate in congregation is the legislative body. Those who 
have votes in it are the chancellor, vice-chancellor, doctors of 
senate divinity, law, medicine, science, letters and music, 
and masters of art, law, surgery and music. The 
council of the senate, consisting of the chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
four heads of colleges, four professors and eight other members 
of the senate chosen by the electoral roll, brings all proposals 
(called Graces) before the senate* The revenues of the university 
are derived chiefly from fees at matriculation, for certain ex- 
aminations, and for degrees, from a tax upon all members of the 
university, and from contributions by the colleges, together with 
the profits of the University Press. A financial board, consisting 
of tihe vice-chancellor ex officio and certain elected members, 
administers the finances oi the university. There are boards for 
each of the various faculties, and a General Board of Studies, 
with the vice-chancellor at the head. There are university 
professors, readers or lecturers in a large number of subjects. 
The oldest professorship is the Lady Margaret professorship of 
divinity^ instituted by the foundress of Christ’s and St JohU'S 
Colleges in 1502. In 1540 Henry VIII. founded the regius 
professorships of divinity, civil law, physic, Hebrew and Greek* 
head of a college generally bears the title of master, at 
indicated above in the account of the several colleges. It has 
CaUaga foundation of each 

iMittJifiHM includes a certain number of fellowt and echolara 
The affairs of the csoUege are managed by the head and 
the fellows, or a .committee of fellows. The achdars 
/ and other memliers statu pupiilari are gimeiaily 
termed coUectivdy undergraduates* Those who receive no 
emoluments (and therefore pay the iuU fees) are tecfasiicaUy 


called pensioners, and form the bulk of the undergraduates. 
Another group of students receiving emoluments are termed 
sizars ; the primary object of sizarships is to open the university 
course to men of limited means. The title of fellow^commoncrs 
belongs to wealthy students who pay special fees and have the 
right of dining at the fellows’ tables. This class has iJ^irtually 
ceased to exist. As regards his work, the undergraduate in 
college is under the intimate direction of his tutor ; the discip- 
linary officer in college is the dean. Besides the foundati<;m 
scholarships in each college there are generally certain scholar- 
ships and exhibitions founded by private or special benefactions ; 
these are frequently awarded for the encouragement of specific 
branches of study, or are confined wholly, or by preference, to 
students from certain schools. 

The total number of students is about 3000. The colleges 
cannot accommodate this number, so tlmt a student commonly 
spends some part of his residence in lodgings, which 
are licensed by, and under the control of, the university enea aad 
authorities. Such residence implies no sacrifice of axamiaa* 
membership of a college. There are three terms—- tioaa. 
Michaelmas (October), Lent and Easter (summer). They 
include together not less than 227 days, though the actual period 
of residence for undergraduates is about 24 weeks annually. 
Undergraduates usually begin residence in Michaelmas term. 
An elementary examination or other evidence of qualification is 
required for admission to a college. After nine terms’ (three 
years’) residence an undergraduate can take the first degree, that 
of bachelor of arts (b.a.). The examinations required for the 
ordinary b.a. degree are-^i) Previous examination or Little-go 
(usually taken in the first term of residence or at least in the first 
year), including classics, mathematics and a gospel in Greek and 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity j or an additional Greek or Latin 
classic and logic. (2) General examination in classics and 
mathematics, with a portion of English history, &c. (3) Special 
examination in some one of a great variety of subject^. Qindi- 
dates for honours are required to pass the Previous examination 
with certain additional subjects ; they then have only a tripos ” 
examination in one of the followmg subjects— ^ mathematics, 
classics, moral sciences, natural sciences, theology, law, history, 
oriental languages, medieval and modem langua^s, mechanical 
sciences, economics. The mathematical tripos is divided into 
two parts, in the first of which, down to 1909, the candidates 
were classed in the result as Wranglers, Senior Optimes and 
Junior Optimes. There was also an individual order of merit, 
the most proficient candidate being placed at the head of the 
list as Senior Wrangler. But in 1906 a number of important 
reforms of this tripos were proposed by the Maltheittotical 
Board, and among these the abolition of the individual order 
of merit was recommended and passed by tbo senate. It is now 
only employed in the law tripos. The classical tripos is also 
in two parts, to the second of which certain kindred subjects arc 
added (ancient philosophy, history, &c.). Individual order of 
merit is not observed in either part, the candidates being grouped 
in classes. There are a large number of university prizes and 
scholarships on special foundations. Such are the Smith’s prizes 
for mathematics and natural philosophy, on the fmindation 
(1768) of Robert Smith, master of Trinity, awarded up to 1883 
after examination, but since then for an essay on some branch of 
each subject, and the Chancellor’s medals,, of which two have 
been awarded annually in classics since the foundation of the 
prizes in 1751 by Thomas Holies, duke of Newioastle. 

The university may adopt as affiliated 'coll^p institutions in 
the United Kingdom or in any part of the British empire which 
fulfil certain conditions as to the education of- adult . x 
students. Attendance at these institutions isoounted as daSa^a. 
equivalent to a certain period of residence at Cambridge 
University in the ovent of a student wishing to pursue his work 
here. There over twenty such affiliated colleges. There we 
also, in England, ceftain '' i^iated centtos.” These are towns 
in which there Js "no affiliated coUep^e^: but students who have 
there attended >a couiae af eduoatioil managed in ccsxnexkin 
widi the nniv^ersity by ajCominittee may toter ith# ^univeisity 
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with privates simUat to those enjoyed by students from 
affiliated collies. 

The principal social function of the university is the “ May 
Week ” at the cWse of the Easter term. It actually takes place 
^ in June and lasts longer than a week. There is a great 

ayw0k, visitors into Cambridge for this occasion. 

The first four days are occupied by the college boat-races on the 
Cam, and on subsequent days there are college balls, concerts, 
theatrical performances and other entertainments. In the 
we^ following the races there is frequently, but not invariably, 
a Congregation, at which a number of honorary degrees are 
conferred on eminent men by invitation. This final period 
of the academic year is called Commencement, or in Latin Comitm 
Maxima, 

Authorities. — For details of the administration of the university 
and colleges, regulations as to studies, prizes, scholarships, Ac., see 
the annual Cambridge University Calendar and The Students* Hand- 
boak to the University and Colleges of Cambridge ; see also R. Willis 
and J. W. Clark. Architectural History of the University of Cambridge 
(3 vols,, Cambridge, 1886) ; J. Bass Mullinger, History of the Uni- 
versitv of Cambridge from the Earliest Times to the Accession of 
Charles /. (2 vols., 1873-1884; third vol., 1909); and smaller 
History of Cambridge > in Longman’s Ej^ch ” Series (1888) ; 
L W. Clark, Cambridge, Historical and Picturesque (London, 1890), 
T. D. Atkinson, Cambridge Described and Illustrated, with intro- 
duction by J. W. Clark (London, 1897) ; F. W. Maitland, Township 
and Borough (Cambndge, 1898) ; C. W. Stubbs, Cambridge, in 
“ Mediaeval Towns ” series (London, 1905) ; Arthur Gray, The 
Dual Origin of the Town of Cambridge (publications of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Soc., new ser. No. i, Cambridge, 1908) ; J. W. Clark, 
Liber memorandorum eccleste de Bernewelle (Cambridge, 1907), with 
an introduction by F. W- Maitland. For the individual colleges, 
see the scries of College Histories, by vanous authors (London, 1899 
et seq.). 

CAMBRIDGE, a city and the county-seat of Dorchester 
county, Maryland, U.S.A., on the Choptank river, near Chesa- 
peake Bay, about 60 m. S.E. of Baltimore. Pop. (1890) 4192 ; 
(1900) 5747, of whom 1958 were negroes. It is served by the 
Cambridge branch of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton railway (Pennsylvania railway), which connects with the 
main line at Seaford, 30 m. distant, and with the Baltimore, 
Chesapeake & Atlantic at Hurlock, 16 m. distant ; and by 
steamers of the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic railway 
company. It is a business centre for the prosperous fanning 
region by which it is surrounded, and is a shipping point for 
oysters and fish ; among its manufactures are canned fruits 
and vegetables, flour, hominy, phosphates, underwear and 
lumber. Cambridge was founded in 1684, received its present 
name in 1686, and was chartered as a city in 1900. 

CAMBRIDGE, a city and one of the county-seats of Middlesex 
county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., situated on the Charles river, 
in the outskirts of Boston, of which it is in effect a part, although 
under separate government. Pop. (1880) 52,669 ; (1890) 
70,026; (1900) 91,886; (1910, census) 104,839. Of the 
total population in 1900, 30,446 were foreign-born, including 
11,235 Irish, 9613 English (Snadians, 1944 English, 1483 French 
Canadians and 1584 Swedish; and 54,200 were of foreign 
parentage (both parents foreign-born), including 24,961 of Irish 
parentage, 9849 of English-Canadian parentage, 2587 of English 
parentage, and 2288 of French-Canadian parentage. Cambridge 
IS entered directly by only one railway, the Boston & Maine. 
The township, now practically built over by the city, contained 
originally several separate villages, the names of which are still 
used as a convenience in designating corresponding sections of 
the municipality : Old Cambridge, North Cambridge, Cam- 
bridgeport and East Cambridge, the last two being manufactur- 
ing and commercial centres. 

Old Cambridge is noted as the seat of Harvard University 
{q,v,) and as a literaty and scientific centre. Radcliffe College 
(t879), for women, practically a part of Harvard ; an Episcopal 
Theological School (IB67), and the New Church (Swedenborgian 
or New Jerusalem) Theological School (1866) are other educa^ 
tional institutions of importance. To uunbri(%e also, in 1906, 
was removed Andover Theoioglcal Semin^, a Congregational 
institution chartered in 1S07, opened in Andover, Miassadiusetts, 


in 1808 (re-incorporated under separate trustees in 1907). This 
seminary is one of the oldest and most famous theological institu- 
tions in the United States ; it grew out of the theological teaching 
previously given in Phillips Academy, and was founded by the 
widow of Lt.-Governor Samuel Phillips, her son John Phillips 
and Samuel Abbot (1732-1812). The instruction was strongly 
Calvinistic in the earlier period, but the seminary has always 
been “ equally open to Protestants of every denomination.^^ 
Very liberal aid is given to students, and there is no charge for 
tuition. The Bibliotheca Sacra, founded in 1843 by Edward 
Robinson and in 1844 taken over by Professors Bela B. Edwards 
and Edwards A. Park, and the Andover Review (1884-1893), have 
been the organs of the seminary. In i886 some of its professors 
published Progressive Orthodoxy, a book which made a great stir 
by its liberal tone, its opposition to supernaturalism and its 
evident trend toward the methods of German “ higher criticism.^’ 
Legal proceedings for the removal of five professors, after the' 
publication of this book, failed ; and their successful defence 
helped to secure greater freedom in thought and in instruction 
in American Presbyterian and Congregational theological 
seminaries. The seminary is now affiliated with Harvard 
University, though it remains independent and autonomous. 

Cambridge is a typical New England city, built up in detached 
residences, with irregular streets pleasantly shaded, and a 
considerable wealth of historic and literary associations. There 
are many reminders of the long history of Harvard, and of the 
War of Independence. Cambridge was the site of the camp of 
the first American army, at the outbreak of the war, and from 
it went the detachment which intrenched on Bunker's Hill. 
Here are the Ap thorp House (built in 1760), in which General 
Burgoyne and his officers were lodged as prisoners of war in 
1777 ; the elm under which, according to tradition, Washington 
took command of the Continental Army on the 3rd of July 1775 ; 
the old Vassall or Craigie House (1759), where Washington lived 
in 1775-1776, and which was later the home of Edward Everett, 
Joseph E. Worcester, Jared Sparks and (1837-1882) Henry W. 
Longfellow. Elbridge Gerry lived and James Russell Lowell 
was born, lived and died in “ Elmwood " (built in 1767) ; Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was born in Cambridge also ; John Fiske, the 
historian, lived here ; and there are many other literary associa- 
tions, attractive and important for those interested in American 
letters. In Mt. Auburn Cemetery are buried many artists, poets, 
scholars and other men and women of fame. Cambridge is 
one of the few American cities possessing a crematorium (1900). 
The municipal water-works are excellent. A handsome bridge 
joining Cambridgeport to Boston (cost about $2,250,000) was 
opened late in 1906. Four other bridges span the Charles river 
between the two cities. A dam between East Cambridge and 
Boston, traversed by a roadway 150 ft. wide, was in the process 
of construction in 1907 ; and an extension of the Boston subway 
into Cambridge to die grounds of Harvard University, a distance 
of about 3 m., was projected. The city government is admini- 
stered almost entirely under the state civil-service laws, Cam- 
bridge having been a leader in the adoption of its provisions. 
A non-partisan association for apolitical reform did excellent 
work from 1890 to 1900, when it was superseded by a non- 
partisan party. Since 1887 the city has declared yearly by 
increasing majorities for prohibition of the liquor traffic. The 
high schools enjoy a notable reputation. A handsome city hall 
(cost $235,000) and public library (as well as a manual training 
school) were given to the city by Frederick H. Rindge, a one- 
time resident, whose benefactions to Cambridge aggregated 
in value $650,000. Cambridge has many manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and in 1905 the city's factory products were valued 
at $42,407,064, aAi increase of 45*8 % over their value in 1900. 
The principal manufactures are slaughtering and meat-packing 
products, foundry and machine-shop products, rubber boots and 
shoes, rubber belting and hose, printing and publishing products, 
carpentering, pianos and organs, confectionery and furni^jc; 
Cambridge is one of the chief publishing centres of tike countiy^ 
The tax valuation of property in 1:906 was mor^ 

than >$rooo per inhabitant. > i \ > 
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Cambridge is “ one of the few American towns that may be 
said to have owed their veiy name and existence to the pursuit 
of letters ” (T. W. Higginson). Its site was selected in 1:630 
by Governor Winthrop and others as suitable for fortifications 
and defence, end it was intended to make it the capital of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony ; but as Boston’s peninsular position 
gave it the advantage in commerce and in defence against the 
Indians, the plan fell through, although up to 16;^ various 
sessions of the general court and particular courts were held 
here. The township records (published) are continuous since 
1632. A direct tax for the wooden “ paJlysadoe about Cam- 
bridge led the township of Watertown in 1632 to make the first 
protest in America against taxation without representation. 
The settlement was first known as the “ New Towne,’’ but in 
1638 was named Cambridge in honour of the English Cambridge, 
where several score of the first immigrants to the colony were 
educated. The oldest college in America (Harvard) was founded 
here in 1636. In 1639 there was set up in Cambridge the first 
printing press of British North America (Boston having none 
until 1676). Other notable dates in history are 1637 and 1647, 
when general synods of New England churches met at Cambridge 
to settle disputed doctrine and define orthodoxy ; the departure 
for Connecticut of Thomas Hooker’s congregation in 1636 ; the 
meeting of the convention that framed the present constitution 
of the commonwealth, 1779-1780; the separation of the Con-^ 
gregationalists and Unitarians of the first parish church, in 1829 ; 
and the grant of a city charter in 1846. The original township 
of Cambridge was very large, and there have been successively 
detached from it, Newton (1691), Lexington (1713), Brighton 
(1837) and Arlington (1867). 

See Lucius R Page, Hisfory of Camhndf^e, Massachusetts, r 6 ^o-- 
i 8 yy (Boston. New York, 3877) ; 'J' W. Higginson. Old Cambridge 
(New York, 1899) ; Arthur Gilman (ed.), The Cambridge of Eighteen 
Hundred and Ninety-Six (Cambridge, 1896) , and Histone Guide 
to Cambridge (Cambridge, 1907). 

CAMBRIDGE) a city and the county-seat of Guernsey county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on Wills Creek, about 75 m. E, by N. of Columbus. 
Pop. (1890) 4361 ; (1900) 8241, of whom 407 were foreign- 
born ; (1906, estimate) 10,569. It is served by the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Pennsylvania railways, and is connected by an 
electric line with Byesville (pop. in 1900, 1267), about 7 m. S. 
Cambridge is built on a hill about 800 ft. above sea-level. 
There is a public library. Coal, oil, natural gas, clay and iron 
are found in the vicinity, and among the city’s manufactures are 
iron, steel, glass, furniture and pottery. The value of its 
factory products in 1905 was $2,440,917. The municipality 
owns and operates the water-works, Cambridge was first settled 
in 1798 by emigrants from the island of Guernsey (whence the 
name of the county) ; was laid out as a town in 1806 was 
incorporated as a village in 1837 ; and was chartered as a city 
in 1893. . 

CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS» a school of philosophico-religious 
thinkers which flourished mainly at Cambridge University in, the 
second half of the ,17th century. The founder was Benjamin 
Whichcote and the chief members were Ralph Cudworth, 
Richard Cumberland, Joseph Glanvill, Henry More and John 
Norris (see separate articles)., Other less important members 
were Nathanael Culverwel (d. 1651 ?); -Theophilos Gale . (1628- 
1678), John Pordage (1607-1681), George Rust (d. 1670), John 
Smith (1618-1652) and John Worthington (1618-^1671). They 
represented liberal , thought at the time and were generally 
known a$ Latitudinarians. Their views were due to a reaction 
against three main tendencies in contemporary English thought: 
the i^acerdotalism of Laud and^his followers, the obscurantist 
sectaries and) most important of tjbe doctrines of Hobbes. 
They consist chiefly i of a reconciliation between , reason and 
religion,. lesulti^ , in, a: generally tolerant spirit. They tend 
always] to my sticiam and the. contemplation of things transcen- 
dental. In spite of inaoeu9mcy and the lack of critical capacity 
in dealing; with their authorities both* ancient and modmii the 
CamhrkJge {Platonists eiwrcised a valuable influence .on English 
theology and thought in general Their jchief contributions jto 


thought were Cudworth's theory of the “ plastic nature ” of 
God, More’s elaborate mysticism, Noms’s appreciation of Male- 
branche, Glanvill’s conception of scepticism as an aid to E^aith, 
and, in a less degree, the harmony of Faith and Reason elaborated 
by Culverwel. The one doctrine on which they all combined to 
lay especial emphasis was the absolute existence of right and 
wrong quite apart from the theory of divine authority, llieir 
chief authorities were Plato and the Neo-platonists (between 
whom they made no adequate distinction), and among modern 
philosophers, Descartes, Malebranche and Boehme. From tliese 
sources they attempted to evolve a philosophy of religion,, 
which would not only refute the views of Hobbt\s, but would 
also free theology finally from the errors of scholasticism, 
without plunging it in the newer dangers of unfettered rational- 
ism (see Ethics). 

' See Tulloch, Rational Theology in England in the tfih Century : 
Hallam. Literature of Europe (chap, on PhilOBOphy fiom 1650 to 1700) ; 
Hunt, Religious 7 'hought tn England ; von Stem, Sieben BUcher xur 
Geschichte des Platonismus (1862), and works on individual philo- 
sophers appended to biographies. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, an eastern county of England, bounded 
N. by Lincolnshire, E. by Norfolk and Suffolk, S. by Essex and 
Hertfordshire, and W. by Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire and 
Northamptonshire. The area is 858*9 sq. m. The greater part 
of the county falls within tlie district of the Fens, and is flat, 
elevated only a few feet above sea-level, and intersected with 
innumerable drainage channels. The physical characteristics of 
this district, and the history of its reclamation from a marshy 
and in great part uninhabitable condition, fall for consideration 
under the heading E’ens. I^xcept in the south of the county the 
scenery of the flat land is liardly ever varied by rising ground or 
wood, and owes the attraction it possesses rather to individuality 
than to beauty. At the south-eastern and southern boundaries, 
and to the west of Cambridge, bordering the valley of the Cam on 
the north, the land rises in gentle undulations ; but for the rest, 
such elevations as the Gog Magog Hills, S.E. of Cambridge, and 
the gentle hillock on which the city of Ely stands, are isolated 
and conspicuous from afar. The principal rivers are the Ouse 
and its tributaries in the south and centre, and the N-eoe 
in the north ; the greater part of the waters of both these 
rivers within Cambridgeshire flow in artificial channels, of 
which those for the Ouse, two great parallel cuts between 
Earith and Denver Sluice, in Norfolk, called the Bedford 
Rivers, form the most remarkable feature in the drainage of 
the county. The old main channel of the Ouse, from Ely 
downward tp Denver (below which are tidal waters), is filled 
chiefly by the waters of the Cam or Granta, which joins the 
Ouse 3 m. above Ely, the Lark (which with its feeder, the 
Kennett, forms the boundary of the county with Suffolk for a 
considerable distance) and the Little Ouse, forming part of the 
boundary with Norfolk. 

Geology. — l^y its geological features, Cambridgeshire i& 
divisible into three well-marked regions ; in the south and 
south-east are the low uplands formed by the Chalk ; north of 
this, but best developed in the south-west, sis a clay and greensand 
area ; ail the remaining portion is alluvial Eenland. The general 
strike of the rocks is along a south-west, and north-east line, the 
dip is south-easterly^ The oldest rock is the Jurassic, Oxford 
Clay; which appears as an irregular, strip of elevated flat ground 
reaching from Croxton by Conington and Fenny Drayton to 
Willingham and Rampton. Eastward and northward it no doubt 
forms the floor of the Fen country, and at Thorney and Whittlesea 
small patches rise like, islands, through the level fen alluvium. 
The CoraUine Oolite, with the Elswonth or Si Ives rock at the 
base, occurs as a small patch, covered by Greensand, at Upware, 
whence many fossils have been obtained ; elsewhere its place is 
taken by (the Antpthill Clays, which are passage beds between the 
Oxford aiad Kimmeridge Clays. The latter clay lies in a narrow 
strip by Eapworth St Agnes; Oakington. and Cotteiiham ; a 
large irregular outcrop surrounds Haddenham and £ly,iiand 
similar oecurrenpes are at Marab, Chatteris and Manea* Above 
the Kimmeridge Clay jcwies the Lower Greensand, sandy* for the 
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greater part, but h^te and there hardened into the condition 
known as Cars tone/ ^ which has been used as an inferior 
building^stone. TJlis formation if thickest in the south-west ; it 
extends from the border by Gamlingay, Caxton and Cottenham, 
and appears again in outliers at Upware, Ely and Haddenham. 
The Gault forms a strip of flat ground, 4 to 6 m. wide, running 
roughly parallel with the course of the river Cam, from Guilden 
Morden through Cambridge to Soham ; it is a stiff blue clay 
200 ft. thick m the south-west, but is thinner eastward. At the 
bottbm of the chalk is the Chalk Marl, 10 to 20 ft. thick, with 
a glauconitic and phosphatic nodule-bearing layer at its base, 
known as the Cambridge Greensand. This bed has been largely 
worked for the nodules and for cement ; it contains many 
fossils derived from the Gault below. Several outliers of Chalk 
Marl lie upon the Gault west of the Cam. The Chalk comprises 
all the mam divisions of the formation, including the Totternhoe 
stone, Mellx)urn rock and Chalk rock. Much glacial boulder 
clay covers all the higher ground of the county ; it is a stiff 
brownish day with many chalk fragments of travelled rocks. 
Near Ely there is a remarkable mass of chalk, evidently trans- 
ported by ice, resting on and surrounded by boulder clay, 
rlateau gravel caps some of the chalk hills, and old river gravels 
occur at lower levels with the bones of mammoth, rhinoceros and 
other extinct mammals. The low-lying Fen beds are marly silt 
with abundant peat beds and buried forests ; at the bottom is a 
gravel layer of marine origin. 

Industries , — The climate is as a whole healthy, the fens being 
so carefully drained that diseases to which dwellers in marshy 
districts are cotnmonly liable are practically eliminated. The 
land is very fertile, and although some decrease is generally 
apparent in the acreage under grain crops, Cambridgeshire is 
one of the principal grain producing counties in England. 
Nearly nine-tenths of the total area is under cultivation, and an 
unusually small proportion is under permanent pasture. Wheat 
is the chief grain crop, but large quantities of barley and ()SLts are 
also grown. Among green crops potatoes occupy a large and 
increasing area. Dairy-farming is especially practised in the 
south-werst, where the district of the Cam valley has long been 
known as the Dairies ; and much butter and cheese are sent to 
the London markets. Sheep are pastured extensively on the 
higher ground, but the number of these and of cattle for the 
county as a whole is not large. Beans occupy a considerable 
acreage, and fruit-growing and market-gardening are important 
in many parts. There is no large manufacturing industry 
common to the county in general ; among minor trades brewing 
is carried on at several places, and brick-making and lime- 
butning may also be mentioned, 

C(mmuntcaiioHS,~The principal railway serving the county is 
the Great Eastern, of which system numerous branch lines centre 
chiefly upon Cambridge, Ely and March. Cambridge is also 
served by branches of the Great Northern line from Hitchin, 
of the London & North-Western from Bletchley and Bedford, 
and of the Midland from Kettering. A trunk line connecting 
the eastern couilties with the north and north-west of England 
runs northward from March under the joint working of the Great 
Northern and Great Eastern companies. The artificial water- 
ways provide the county with an extensive system of inland 
navigation ; and a considerable proportion of the industrial 
population is employed on these. In this connexion the building 
of boats and barges is carried on at several towns. 

P&putaH(M anrf Administi^aHon^-^Tim area of the anciisnt 
county is 549,723 acres, with a population in 1891 of 188,961^ 
and in 1901 of 190,682. *nte ancient oonrtty* mcludes the two 
administrative counties of Cambridge in the south and the Isle 
Of Ely in the north. The liberty of the Isle of Ely was formerly 
of the independent nature of a county pklatine, but ceaised to 
be ai^y4iider acts of 1836 and 1837. Its area is 238,048 aoriss, 
andMipi of the administrative county of Cambnd^ 3^5, 3 ^ 7 ^ 

oontains seventeen hundreds. Tht 
fiiunicipd boroughs are Cambridge, the county town 
38,379), in the administrative county of Cambridge^ m&Wmbedi 
(^381) in the Ide of Ely. The other urban dlst^ts ai^in the 


administrative county of Cambridge, Chesterton (9591), and in 
the Isle of Ely/Chatteris (47x1), Ely (7713), March (7565) and 
Whittlesey (3909). Among other considerable towns Soham 
(4230) and Littleport (4182), both in the neighbourhood of Ely, 
may be mentioned. The town of Newmarket, which, although 
wholly within the administrative county of West. Suffolk, is 
mainly in the ancient county of Caml>ridgeshire, is famous for 
its race-meetings. The county is in the south-eastern circuit, 
and assizes are held at Cambridge. Each administrative county 
has a court of quarter sessions, and the two are divided into ten 
petty sessional divisions. The borough of Cambridge has a 
I separate court of quarter sessions, and this borough and Wisbech 
I have separate commissions of the peace. The university of 
Cambridge exercises disciplinary jurisdiction over its members. 
There are 168 entire civil panshes in the two administrative 
counties. Cambridgeshire is almost wholly in the diocese of Ely 
and the archdeaconries of Ely and Sudbury, but small portions 
are within the dioceses of St Albans and Norwich, There are 
194 ecclesiastical panshes or districts wholly or in part within 
the county. The parliamentary divisions are three, namely. 
Northern or Wisbech, Western or Chasterton, and Eastern or 
Newmarket^ each returning one member. The county also 
contains the parliamentary borough of Cambridge, returning 
one member ; and the university of Cambridge returns two 
members. 

Htsiory.~The earliest English settlements in what is now 
Cambridgeshire were made about the 6th century by bands of 
Engles, who pushed their way up the Ouse and the Cam, and 
established themselves in the fen-district, where they became 
known as the Gyrwas, the distncts corresponding to the modern 
counties of Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire being dis- 
tinguished as the lands of the North Gyrwas and the South 
Gyrwas respectively. At this period the fen-district stretched 
southward as far as Cambridge, and the essential unity which 
it preserved is illustrated later by its inclusion under one 
sheriff, chosen in successive years from Cambridgeshire proper, 
the Isle of Ely and Huntingdonshire. In 656 numerous lands in 
the neighbourhood of Wisbech were included in the endowment 
of the abbey of Peterborough, and in the same century religious 
houses were established at Ely and Thomey, both of which, 
however, were destroyed during the Danish invasions of the 
9th century. After the treaty of Wedmore the district became 
part of the Danelaw. On the expulsion of the Danes by Edward 
in the loth century it was included in East Anglia, but in the 
nth century was again overrun by the Danes, who in the course 
of their devastations burnt Cambridge. The first mention of 
the shire in the Saxon Chronicle records the valiant resistance 
which it opposed to the invaders in 1010 when the rest of East 
Anglia had taken ignominious flight. The shire-system of 
East Anglia was in all probability not definitely settled before 
the Conquest, but during the Danish occupation of the 9th century 
the district possessed a certain military and political organization 
round Cambridge, its chief town, whence probably originated 
the constitution and demarcation of the later shire. At the time 
of the Domesday Survey the county was divided as now, except 
that the Isle of Ely, which then formed two hundreds having 
their meeting^place at Witchford, is now divided into the four 
hundreds of Ely, Wisbech, North Witchford and South Witch- 
ford, while Cambridge formed a hundred by itself. The 
hundred of Fiendish was then known as Flamingdikc. Cam- 
bridgeshire was formerly included in the diocese of Lincoln^ 
until, on the erection of Ely to a bishop's see in 1109, almost the 
whole county was placed in that diocese. In 1291 the whole 
county, with the exception of parishes in the deanery of Fordhaih 
and diocese of Norwich> constituted the archdeaconry of Ely, 
comprisiM the deaneries of Ely^ Wisbech, Chesterton, Cambridge, 
Shingay, Bourn, Barton and (>mps. llie Isle of Ely formerly 
constituted an ind^ndent franchise in which the bishops 
^erdaed quasf^latinate rights, and offences Were held to be 
committed against the bishop’s peace, Thesie privileges Were 
cbnsideraUy abridged idi the reign of Henry VIILj, but the Isle 
Still had si^ate civil officers; appointed by the bishop, chief 
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among whom wet^e the chief justice, chief bailiff, deputy bailiff 
and two coroners. Thb bishop is still custos ratulorum of the 
Isle. Gtnlbridgeshire has always been remarkable for its lack 
of county families, and for the frequent changes in the ownership 
of estates. No Englishmen retained lands of any importande 
after the Conquest, and at the time of the Domesday Survey 
the chief lay proprietors were Alan, earl of Brittany, whose 
descendants the Zouches retained estates in the bounty until 
the 15th century ; Picot the sheriff, whose estates passed to 
the families of Peverell and Pechc ; Aubrey de Vere, whose 
descendants retained their estates till the r6th century ; and 
Hardwinus de Scalariis, ancestor of the Scales of Whaddon. 

From' the time of Hereward’s famous resistance to the Con- 
queror in the fen-district, the Isle of Ely was intimately concerned 
with the great political struggles of the country. It was defended 
against Stephen by Bishop Nigellus of Ely, who fortified Ely 
and Aldreth, and the latter in 1144 was held for the empress 
Maud by Geoffrey de Mandeville. During the stniggles between 
John and his barons, Faukes de Breaut6 was made governor of 
Cambridge Castle, which, however, surrendered to the barons 
in the same year. The Isle of Ely was seized by the followers 
of Simon de Montfort in 1266, but in 1267 was taken by Prince 
Edward. At the Reformation period the county showed much 
sympathy with the Reformers, and in 1642 the knights, gentry 
and commoners of Cambridgeshire petitioned for toe removal 
of all unwarrantable orders and dignities, and the banishment 
of popish clergy. In the civil war of the 17th century 
Cambridgeshire was one of the associated counties in which the 
king had no visible party, though the university assisted him 
with contributions of plate and money. 

Cambridgeshire has always been mainly an agricultural 
county. The Domesday Survey mentions over ninety mills 
and numerous valuable fisheries, especially ecl-fishcries, and 
contains frequent references to wheat, malt and honey. The 
county had a flourishing wool-industiy in the 14th century > 
and became noted for its worsted cloths. The Black Death of 
1349 and the ravages committed during the Wars of the Roses 
were fallowed by periods of severe depression, and in 1439 several 
Cambridgeshire towns obtained a remission of taxation on the 
plea of poverty. In the i6th century barley for malt Was grown 
in large quantities in the south, and the manufacture of willow- 
baskets was carried on in the fen-districts. Saffron was extens- 
ively cultivated in the i8th century, and paper was manufactured 
near Sturbridge. Sturbridge fair was at this period reckoned 
the largest in Europe, the chief articles of mercliandise being 
wool, hops and leather ; and the Newmarket races and horse- 
trade were already famous. Large waste areas were brought 
under cultivation in the 17th century through the drainage 
of the fen-district, which was brought to completion about 
1652 through the labours of Cornelius Vermuyden, a Dutchman. 
The coprolite industry was very profitable for a short period 
from 1850 to 1880, and its decline was accompanied by a general 
industrial and agricultural depression. Cambridgeshire returned 
three members to {mrliament in 1290, and in 1295 the county 
returned two members, the borough of Cambridge two members, 
and the city of Ely two members, this being the sole return dor 
Ely. The university was summoned to return members in 1300 
and again in 1603, but no returns are recorded before 1614, 
after which it continued to return two members. Under the 
Reform Act of 1832 the county returned three members. 

AnU^uities. — In' ecclesiastical architecture Cambridgeshire 
would be rich only in the possession of the magnificent cathedral 
at Ely and the round churdi of the Holy Sepulchre, Jesus 
College! and King’s College chapels, and many other examples 
in uimbridgeb But there are many fine churches elsewhere* 
At Thomey, a small town ifi the north of the county, which owes 
much in appearance to the 8th duke of Bedford {d. 1872), the 
parish church is actua% d portbii of the Church Of atn hbbey 
said to date originally from the 7th century, and, refounded iti 
97a by Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, as a Benedictine 
monaaWy. :The church is partly fine Normdn. Another 
NOntian thiilding special interest is Stoirbridge chaipel near 


Cambridge, which belonged to a lepers’ hospital. To this 
fouirfationKing John granted a fnir, which became, and continued 
until the 18th century, one of the most important in England. It 
is still held in September. At Swaffham Prior there are remains 
of two churches in one churchyard, the tower of one bein^ good 
Transitional Norman, while that of the other is Perpendicular, 
the upper part octagonal. Among many Early English examples 
the church of Cherry Hinton near Cambridge may be mentionod. 
The churches of Trumpington and Bottisham are fine specimens 
of the Decorated style ; in the first is a famous brass to Sir 
Roger de Trumpington (1289). As Perpendicular examples the 
tower and spire of St Mary’s, Whittlesey, and the rich wooden 
roof of Outwell church, miay be selected. Monastic remains 
are scanty. Excluding the town of Cambridge there are no 
domestic buildihgs, either ancient or modem, of special note, 
with the exception of Sawston Hall, in the south of the county, 
a quadrangular mansion dated 1557-1584. 

Authorities. — See D. and S Lysons, Magna Britannia, vol. ii. 
part L (London, 1808) ; C. C. Babington, Ancient Cambridgeshire 
(Cambridge, 1883) ; R, Bowes, Catalogue of Books printed at or 
reletting to Cambridge (Cambridge, 1891 et seq.) ; E. Conybeare, 
History of Cambridgeshire (London, 1897) ; Victoria County History, 
Cambridgeshire, 

CAMBUSLANG, a town of Lanarkshire, Scotland. It is situ- 
ated near the Clyde, 4^ m, S.E. of Glasgow (of which it is a 
residential suburb) by the Caledonian railway. Pbp. (1891) 
8323 ; (1901) 12,252. Its leading industries include coal-mining, 
tur£ey-rcd dyeing and brick-making. It contains one of the 
largest steel works in the United Kingdom. Among the chief 
edifices are a public hall, institute and library. It was the 
birthplace of John Claudius London (1783-1843), the land- 
scape gardener and writer on horticulture, whose Arboretum et 
Fruticetum Briiarmicum still ranks as an authority. 

CAMBYSES (Pers. Kamhujiya), the hame borne by the father 
and the son of Cyrus the Great. When Cyrus conquered Babylon 
in 539 he was employed in leading religious ceremonies {Chronicle 
of Nabonidu^), and in the cylinder which contains Cyrus’^ 
proclamation to the Babylonians his name is joined to that of 
his father in the prayers to Marduk. On a tablet dated from the 
first year of Cyrus, Cambyscs is called king of Babel. But hife 
authority seems to have been quite epherperal; it was only Jij 
530, when Cyrus set out on his last expedition into the East, 
that he associated Cambyses on the throne, and numerous 
Babylonian tablets of this time are dated from the accesriofi 
and the first year of Cambyses, when Cyrus was king of the 
countries '\{ue, of tlie world). After the death of his father in 
the spring of 528 Cambyses became sole Icing. The tablets dated 
from his reign in Babylonia go down to the end of his ejghtli 
year, i.e, March 521 B.c.^ Herodotus (iii. $6), who dates hiis reign 
from the death of Cyrus, gives him seven years five months, 
from 528 to the summer of 521. For ^ese dates cf. Ed. Meyei^, 
Forschungen zur edten Geschickie, ii. 47C> If. 

, The traditions about Cambyses, preserved by the Creek 
authors, come from two different sources. The first, whidh 
forms the main part of the account of Herodotus (iii. 2, 
10-37), is of Egyptian origin. Here Cambyses is made the 
legitimate son of Cyrus and a daughter of Apries (Herod, iii. 2^ 
Dinon fr. ii, Polyaen. viii. 29), whose death he avenges on the 
successor of the usurper Amasis. (In Herod, iii. i and Ctesias 
ap, Athen. xiii. 560 D, .this tradition is corrected by the Persians : 
Cambyses wants to marrjr a (Japgi^ ter of Amasis, who j^ends 
him a daughter of Apiries inkead of his owm daiighteir, arid by 
her CkmbyseS js’iriduced to ' beg W the War,) His great fcrimb 
the killing of the Apis, for which he is punished hf madnes^^, 
in which he cohimits Jhariy other crim^, kiljs his broih^ and his 
Sister, arid at last loses his empire and dies from a Wptind in the hip^ 
at ^e same place wixere he had wbupded sacred animal 
Inteirriiingled are some derived Greek xiiercepf 

aries, espwially abopt their leader Phahes of HaUeamasstis, Wbp 

^ On the much discussed tablet, which is said to date hil 
nth year, the writer had at first written loth yciir of Cynas/’ 
and then corrected thil' date Into i^st yaar o4 Caitibysei ^*^; ' M 
Strasamaierj tNoi 
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betrayed Egypt to the Persians. In the Persian tradition the 
brime of Cambyses is the murder of his brother ; he is further 
accused of drunkenness, in which he commits many crimes, and 
thus accelerates his ruin. These traditions are found in different 
passages Of Herodotus, and in a later form, but with some 
trustworthy * detail about his household, in the fragments of 
Ctesias. With the exception of Babylonian dated tablets and 
some Egyptian inscriptions, we possess no Contemporary evidence 
about the reign of Cambyses but the short account of Darius in 
the Behistun inscription. It is impossible from these sources to 
form a correct picture of Cambyses’ character ; but it seems 
certain that he was a wild despot and that he was led by 
drunkenness to many atrocious deeds. 

It was quite natural that, after Cyrus had conquered Asia, 
Cambyses should undertake the conquest of Egypt, the only 
remaining independent state of the Eastern world. Before he 
set out on his expedition he killed his brother Bardiya (Smerdis), 
whom Cyrus had appointed governor of the eastern provinces. 
The date is given by Darius, whereas the Greek authors narrate 
the murder after the conquest of Egypt. The war took place in 
525, when Amasis had just been succeeded by his son Psam- 
metichiis HI. Cambyses had prepared for the march through 
the desert by an alliance with Arabian chieftains, who brought a 
large supply of water to the stations. King Amasis had hoped 
that Egypt would be able to withstand the threatened Persian 
attack by an alliance with the Greeks, , But this hope failed ; 
the Cyprian towns and the tyrant Pplycrates of Samos, who 
possessed a large fleet, now preferred to join the Persians, and 
the commander of the Greek troops, Phanes of Halicarnassus, 
went over to them. In the decisive battle at Pelusium the 
Egyptians were beaten, and shortly afterwards Memphis was 
taken. Tlie captive king Psammetichus was executed, having 
attempted a rebellion, 'fhe Egyptian inscriptions show that 
Capibyses ofliciaUy adopted the titles and the costume of the 
fharaohs, although we may very well believe that he did not 
conceal his contempt for the customs and the religion of the 
Egyptians. From Egypt Caml)yses attempted the conquest of 
Ethiopia (Cush), ix, the kingdom of Napata and Meroe, the 
modern Nubia. But his army was not able to cross the deserts; 
after heavy losses he was forced to return. In an inscription 
from Napata ^in the Berlin museum) the Ethiopian king Nastesen 
relates that ne h^id beaten the troops of Kembasuden, ix, 
Cambyses, and takep all his ships (H, Schafer, Die Aethiopische 
Kbnigsinschrift des Berliner Museums , 1901). Another expedi- 
tion against the great oasLs failed likewise, and the plan of attack- 
ing Carthage was frustrated by the refusal of the Phbenicians 
to operate against their kindred. Meanwhile in Persia a usurper, 
the Magian Gaumata, arose in the spring of 522, who pretended 
to be the murdered Bardiya (Smerdis). He was acknowledged 
throughout Asia. Cambyses attempted to march against him, 
but, seeing probably that ^ucctss was itnpossible, died by his 
own hand (M^rch 52,1). This is the account of Darius, which 
certainly must be preferred to the traditions of Herodotus and 
Ctesias, which ascribe his death to, ah accident. According to 
Herodptus (iii. 64) he died in the Syrian Ecbatana, /.<?. Hamath ; 
Josephus “(^n/. xi. 2. 2) names Damascus; Ctesias, Bstbylon, 
which is absolutely impossible. 

See A- Lmcke, Kambyses in der , LtU^rntur Kmst des 
MittelaUers^ in Aegypiiaca : Festsfhnft fUr Georg Ehers (Leipzig 
iBp7), pp. 41-61 ; also PfiksiA : Ancierit Bistory* (Eo. M.) 

OAMDBll^, CHARLES RRATt, iST Eaw- ,(i 7 i 4 -i 79 ftX' ioffl 
chi^nceUor of England, was, born in Kensington in 17 ^. ‘ He was 
a descendant of an old Pevbi^shire, family of high ptan^ing;, the 
tb^ird son of $ir John Pratt, chief-^justice of the king’s bench in 
the wigit of }Ie neceivep his early educ^tipn at Eton 

anii K,ing’s Collpgp, jC^nibri^e, In 1734, he became a fellow of 
his C9llege,and inth^Uowing year obtained hjs degjre^.of 
Ha?hng . adopted hie father’s profession, he , had, entered, the 
Middle Temple in, 17,28, and ten years later he was called to the 
bar. He practised at first jib the courts of cottioion law, tfavelliug 
also , the western circuit. , Jpor some yeare bis practice, was sq 
limited, and he became so much discouraged, tlmt he smously 
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thought of turning his back on the law and entering the church. 
He listened, however, to the advice of his friend Sir Robert 
Henley, a brother barrister, afterwards known as Lord Chancellor 
Northington, and persevered, working on and waiting for sucicessi 
The first case which brought him prominently into notice and 
gave him assurance of ultimate success was the government 
prosecution, in 1752, of a bookseller, William Owen, for a libel on 
the House of Commons. 

His speech for the defence contributed much to the verdict for 
the defendant. In 1757, through the influence of William Pitt 
(afterwards earl of Chatham), with whom he had formed an 
intimate friendship while at Eton, he received the appointment 
of attorney-general. The same year he entered the House of 
Commons as member for the borough of Downton in Wiltshire. 
He sat in parliament four years, but did not distinguish himself 
as a debater. His professional practice now largely increased. 
One of the most noticeable incidents of his tenure of office as 
attorney-general was the prosecution of Dr J. Shebbeare(i709- 
1788), a violent party writer of the day, for a libel against the 
government contained in his notorious Letters to the People of 
England^ which were published in the years 1756-1758. As a 
I proof of Pratt’s moderation in a period of passionate party 
warfare and frequent state trials, it is noted that this was the 
only official prosecution for libel which he set on foot. In 
January 1762 Pratt was raised to the bench as chief-justice of the 
common pleas. He was at the same time knighted. Soon after 
his elevation the nation was thrown into great excitement about 
the prosecution of John Wilkes, and the question involved in it 
of the legality of ‘‘general warrants.” Chief-Justice Pratt 
pronounced, with decisive and almost passionate energy > against 
their legality, thus giving voice to the strong feeling of the nation 
and winning for himself an extraordinary degree of popularity 
as one of the “ maintainers of English constitutional liberty.” 
Honours fell thick upon him in the form of addresses from the city 
of London and many large towns, and of presentations of freedom 
from various corporate bodies. In July 1765 he was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Camden, of Camden Place, in the county of 
Kent ; and in the following year he was removed from the court 
of common pleas to take his seat as lord chancellor (July 30, 
1766). This seat he retained less than four years ; for although 
he discharged its duties in so efficient a manner that, with one 
exception, his decisions were never reversed on appeal, he took 
up a position of such uncompromising hostility to the govern- 
ments of the day, the Grafton and North administrations, on 
the greatest and most exciting matters, the treatment of the 
American colonies and the proceedings against John Wilkes, 
that the government had no choice but to require of him the 
surrender of the great seal. He retired from the court of chancery 
in January 1770, but he continued to take a warm* interest in 
the political affairs and discussions of the time. He continued 
steadfastly to oppose the taxation of the American colonists, and 
signed, in 1778, the protest of the Lords in favour of an address 
to the king on the subject of the manifesto, of the American 
commissioners. In 1782 he was appointed president of the 
council under the Rockingham administration, but retired in the 
following year. Within a few months he was reinstated in this 
office under the Pitt administration, and held it till hisi death. 
Lord Camden was a strenuous opponent of Fox’s India Bill, took 
an animated part m the debates on important public matters 
till within two years of his death, introduced in 1786 the scheme 
of a regency oh occasion of the king’s insanity, and to the last 
zealously defended his early views on the fuhetioin^ of juries, 
especially of thrir right to decide on all questions of libel. He 
was raised to the dignity of an earl in May 1786) and was atithe 
same time created Viscount Baybam. < Earl (!!kmden died in 
London dn the i8th of April 1794* His remains .wer^ interred in 
Seale church in Kent 1 ’ * • . . * • ^ 

CAMPENt JOHN JEFFREYS mkVt, Eaul and isT 
Ma»<JtjE 8S (1759^1840), only son of the 1st harl> w»as bom on the 
iith bf Felbniary 1759, and was edjtidated at IVinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1780 he was chosen member of parliament for 
Bath/ asm he . Obtained the luixatiVe position of teller of< the 
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exchequer, an office which he kept until his death, although 
after i8r2 be refused to receive the large income arising from it. 
In the ministry of William Pitt, Pratt was successively a lord of 
the admiralty and a lord of the treasury ; then, having suc- 
ceeded his father in the earldom in 1794, he was appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland in 1795. Disliked in Ireland as an opponent 
of Roman Catholic emancipation and as the exponent of an 
unpopular policy, Camden’s term of office was one of commotion 
and alarm, culminating in the rebellion of 1798. Immediately 
after the suppression of the rising he resigned, and in 1804 
became secretary for war and the colonies under Pitt, and in 
1805 lord president of the council. He was again lord presi- 
dent from 1807 to 1812, after which date he remained for some 
time in the cabinet without office* In 1812 he was created 
earl of Brecknock and Marquess Camden. He died on the 8th 
of October 1840, and was succeeded by his only son, George 
Charles, 2nd marquess (1799-1866). The present marquess is 
his descendant. Camden was chancellor of the university of 
Cambridge and a knight of the Garter. 

CAMDEN, WILLIAM (1551-1623), English antiquary and 
historian, was born in London on the 2nd of May 1551. His 
father, Sampson Camden, a native of Lichfield, had settled in 
London, and, as a painter, had become a member of the company 
of painter-stainers. His mother, Elizabeth, belonged to the old 
Cumberland family of Curwen. Young C^amden received his 
early education at Christ’s Hospital and St Paul’s school, and 
in 1566 went to Magdalen College, Oxford, probably as a servitor 
or chorister. Failing to obtain a demyship at Magdalen he re- 
moved to Broadgates Hall, afterwards Pembroke College, and 
later to Christ Church, where he was supported by his friend, 
Dr Thomas Thornton, canon of Christ Church. As a defender 
of the established religion he was soon engaged in controversy, 
and his failure to secure a fellowship at All Souls" College is 
attributed to the hostility of the Roman Catholics. In 1570 
he supplicated in vain for the degree of B.A., and although a 
renewed application was granted in 1573 it is doubtful if he ever 
took a degree; and in 1571 he went to London and devoted 
himself to antic|uarian studies, for which he had already acquired 
a taste. 

Camden spent some time in travelling in various parts of 
England collecting materials for his Bniannia^ a work which 
was first published in 1586, Owing to his friendship with Dr 
Gabriel Goodman, dean of Westminster, Camden was made 
second master of Westminster school in 1575 ; and when Dr 
Edward Grant resigned the headmastership in 1593 he was 
appointed as his successor. The vacations which he enjoyed 
as a schoolmaster left him time fur study and travel, and during 
these years he supervised the publication of three further 
editions of the Britannia, AlthPugh a layman he was granted 
the prebend of Ilfracombe in 1589, and in 1597 he resigned his 
position at Westminster on being made Clarencieux king-at-arms, 
an appointment which caused some ill-feeling, and the York 
herald, Ralph Brooke, led an attack on the genealogical accuracy 
of the Britannia, and accused its author of plagiarism. Camden 
replied to Brooke in an appendix to the fifth edition of the 
Britannia, published in 1600, and his reputation came through 
the ordeal untarnished. Having brought out an enlarged and 
improved edition of the Britannia in 1607, he began to work on a 
history of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to which he had been 
urged by Lord Burghley in 1597. The first part of this history 
dealing with the reign down to 1588 was published in 1615 under 
the title Annales return Anglicanm ei Hibernicarum regnante 
Elizabetha, With regard to this work some controversy at 
once arose over the author’s treatment of Mary, queen of Scots* 
It was asserted that Camden altered his original narrative in 
order to please James I., and, moreover, that the account which 
he is said to have given to his friend, the French historian, 
Jacques de Thou, differed substaaatially from his own. It seems 
doubtful if there is any truth in either of these charges. The 
second part of this work, finished in 1617, was published, after 
the author’s death, at Leiden in 1625 and in London in 1627. 
In r622 Camden caiiried out a phm to found a history lectureship 


at Oxford. He provided an endowment from some lands at 
Bexley, and appointed a.s the first lecturer his friend, Degoiy 
Wheare, The present occupant of the position is known as the 
Camden professor of ancient history. His concluding years were 
mainly spent at Chislehurst, where he had taken up his residence 
in 1609, and in spite of recurring illnesses he continued to work 
at material for the improvement of the Britannia and kindred 
subjects’. He died at Chislehurst on the 9th of November r6a^, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a monument now 
stands to his memory. 

The Britannia, the first edition of which is dedicated to Burgh- 
ley, is a survey of the British islands written in elegant Latin. 
It was first translated into English in r6io, probably under the 
author’s direction, and other translations have subsequently 
appeared, the best of which is an edition edited by Richard 
Gough and published in three volumes in 1789, and in four 
volumes in i8o6. The Annales has been translated into French, 
and English translations appeared in 1635, 1675 and 1688. 
The Latin version was published at Leiden in 1639 and 1677, 
and under the editorship of T. Hearne at Oxford in 1717. In 
addition to these works Camden compiled a Greek grammar, 
Instiiutio Graecae Grammatices Compendiaria, which became 
very popular, and he published an edition of the writings of Asser, 
Giraldus C^mbrensis, Thomas Walsingham and others, under the 
title, Anglica, Hiberniea, Normanmea, Cmnbrtca, a veteribus 
scripta, published at Frankfort in 1602, and again in 1603. 
He also drew up a list of the epitaphs in Westminster Abbey, 
which was issued as Reges, Regtnae, Nobiles ei alii tn ecclesia 
collegiata Beati Petri W estmma^erii sepuHi, This was enlarged 
and published again in 1603 and 1606. In 1605 he published 
his Reinains concerning Britain, a book of collections from the 
Britannia, which quickly passed through seven editions ; and 
he wrote an official account of the trial of the (Gunpowder Plot 
conspirators as Actio in Henricum Garnetum , Societaiis JesuiHcae 
in Anglia superior em et caeieros, 

Camden, who refused a knighthood, was a man of enormous 
industry, and possessed a modest and friendly disposition.* 
He had a large number of influential friends, among whom were 
Archbishop Ussher, Sir Robert Cotton, John Selden, the French 
^ jurist Brisson, and Isaac Casaubon. His correspondence was 
published in London in 1691 by Dr Thomas Smith under the title^ 
Vita Gulielmi Cantdeni et lUustrtum virorum ad G, Camdennm 
Epistolae, This volume also contains his Memorabilia de seipso ; 
his notes of the reign of James L ; and other interesting matterv 
In 1838 the Camden Society was founded in his honour, and 
much valuable work has been done ui\der its auspices. 

CAMDEN, a city and the county-seat of Camden ebunty, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., on the Delaware river, directly opposite 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pop. (t88o) 41,659 ; ^1890) 58,313 ; (1900) 
75i935; of whom 10,097 were foreign-bom and 5576 were 
negroes; (1910, census) 94,538. It is a terminus of the Atlantic 
city, the West Jersey & Sea Shore, and the Pennsylvania 
(Amboy division) railways, and is also served by river and coasting 
steamboat lines. Camden is practically a suburb of Philadelphia, 
with which it is connected by ferries. It has several pleasant 
residential sectibns, and among its public buildings are the 
city hall, the Camden county court house, the post office, the 
free public library, the Cooper hbspital and the West Jersey 
homeopathic hospital. The high school has a thoroughly 
equipped manual training department. The city owns and 
operates its water- works system, and is an important manufactur- 
ing and shiprbuilding centre, among its manufactories being 
chemical works ; asbestos, wall-paper, oil-cloth and morocco- 
leather factories ; woollen, worsted and yam mills ; preserving 
factories ; iron and steel mills ; bobt and shoe &ctories ; and 
ship-yards. In 1900 the total value of the city’s manufactured 
products was $20,451,874 (of which $i7,9<^j9S4 was the value 
of factory products, which in 1905 had increased 86-5% to 
$33,587,273), several of the lArgest items being worsted goods 
($2,090,991 in 1900, and $2,528,040 in 21905) ; leather, taimjed> 

curried and finished <$1,515,935 and, 

1905); oil -cloth ($1,638,556 in 1900); pickles, preserves and 
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pfliuces ($685,358 inijt9oo), and wooden ships and boats ($409^500 
in 190D, and $36j|,o89 in 1905, when the value of the iron and 
steel ship-building industry was $4,673,504)* The first settlers 
on the site of Camden came in 1679, but for a century the settle* 
ment consisted of isolated farms and a small group of houses 
about the jerry by which travellers from the east crossed to 
Philadall^hia. The early settlers were largely Quakers. About 
,r773 Jacob Cooper kid out a town near the ferry, and gave it 
the name Camden in honour of Lord Chancellor Camden, who 
had been one of the strongest opponents of the Stamp Act. 
The settlement, however, was known variously as “ Pluckemin/’ 

The Ferry and “ Cooper's Ferry until about the time of 
the war of 1812. Until 1828 it was administratively a part 
of the town of Newton, Gloucester county, but in that year, 
with more than a thousand inhabitants, it was chartered as a 
city under its present name. During the British occupation 
of Philadelphia in the War of Independence, a British force 
was stationed here, and Camden was the scene of several skir- 
mishes .between the British troops and the New Jersey irregular 
militia. Camden was the home of Walt Whitman from 1873 
until his death. 

CAMDEN, a town and the county-seat of Kershaw county. 
South Carolina, U.S.A., near the Wateree river, 33 m. N.E. of 
Columbia. Pop. (1890) 3533 ; (1900) 2441 ; this decrease was 
due to the separation from Camden during the decade of its 
suburb “ Kirkwood," which was re-annexed in 1905. It is 
served by the AtUuitic Coast Line, the Sealx)ard Air line and 
the Southern railways. Camden is situated about 100 ft. above 
the river, which is navigable to this point. The town is a winter 
resort, chiefly for Northerners. Cotton, grain and rice are 
produced in the vicinity, and there are some manufactories, 
including cotton mills, a cotton-seed oil mill and planing mills. 
Camden, first known as Pine Tree Hill, is one of the oldest 
interior towns of the state, having been settled in 1758 ; in 1768 
the present name was adopted in honour of Lord Chancellor 
Camden. The town was first incorporated in 1791 ; its present 
charter dates from 1890. For a year following the capture of 
Charleston by the British in May 1780, during the War of 
Independence, Camden was the centre of important military 
operations. It was occupied by the British under Cornwallis in 
June 1780, was well fortified and was garrisoned by a force 
under Lord Rawdon. On the i6th of August Gen. Horatio 
Gates, with an American force of about 3600, including some 
Virginia militia under Charles Porterfield (1750“! 780) and Gen. 
Edward Stevens (1745-1820), and North Carolina militia under 
Gen. Richard Caswell (1729-1789), was defeated here by the 
British, about 2000 strong, under Lord Cornwallis; who had 
joined Rawdon in anticipation of an attack by Gates. Soon 
after the engagement began a large part of the Americans; 
mostly North Carolina and Virginia militia, fled precipitately, 
carrying Gates with them ; but Baron De KaJb and the Maryland 
troops fought bravely until overwhelmed by numbers, De Kalb 
himself being mortally wounded. A monument was erected to 
his memory in 1825, Lafayette laying the corner-stone. The 
British loss in killed, wounded and missing was 324; the 
American loss was about 800 or 900 killed and 1000 prisoners, 
besides arms and baggage. On the 3rd of December Gates was 
superseded by Gen. Nathanael Greene, who after CornwaDis had 
left tlie Carolinas, advanced on Camden and arrived in the 
neighbourhood on the 19th of April 1781. Considering his force 
(about 1450) insufficient for an attack on the fortifications, he 
withdrew a short distance north of Camden to an advantageous 
position on Hobkirk's Hill, where on the 25th of April Rawdon, 
with a force of only 950, took him somewhat by surprise and 
drove him from the fidd. The casualties on each side were nearly 
equal : American 271 ; British 2 58; On the 8th of May Rawdon 
evacuated the towwj after biiming most of .it. On the t4th of 
February 1865, during tiheCivilWar,apartof Gen. W.T.S^rmAnk 
army entered Camden and burned stores of* tobacco and jcJotton, 
and several buildings. (See Americak War or Independence.) 

See also T, Ji Kirkland and R. M. Keiu^V, Camd^ 

(Oolumbia. S.C., 1903). • . , . ; 


. CAMEL (from the Arabic Djemal or the Heb. Gamal), the 
name df the single-humped Arabian Camelus dromedarius, but 
also applied to the two-humped central Asian C, baetrzmm md 
to the extinct relatives of both. The characteristics of camels 
and their systematic position are discussed under the headings 
Tylopoda and Artiodactyi.a, The two living species are 
distinguishable at a glance. It may be mentioned that the 
Bactrian camel, which is a shorter-legged and more ponderous 
animal than the Arabian species, grows an enormously long and 
thick winter coat, which is shed in blanket-like masses in spring 
The Arabian camel, which is used not only in the country from 
which it takes its name, but also in North Africa and India, and 
has been introduced into Australia and North America, is known 
only as a domesticated animal. On the other hand, the Bactrian 
species, which is employed throughout a large tract of central 
Asia in the domesticated condition, appears, according to recent 
researches, to exist in the wild state in some of the central 
Asian deserts. From the examination of sp>ecimens collected by 
Dr Sven Hedin, Professor W. Lec'he shows that the wild Bactrian 
camel differs from the domesticated breed of central Asia in the 
following external characters : the humps are smaller ; the long 
hair does not occupy nearly so much of the body ; the colour is 
much more rufous ; and the ears and muzzle are shorter. Many 
important differences are also recorded between the skulls of the 
two animals, and it is especially noteworthy that the last lower 
molar is smaUer in the wild than in the tame race. In connexion 
with this point it should be noticed that, unlike what occurs in 
the yak, the wild animal is not larger than the tame one, although 
it is incorrect to say that the former is decidedly the inferior of 
the latter m point of stature. Dr Leche also institutes a com- 
parison between the skeletons of the wild and the tame Bactrian 
camel with the remains of certain fossil Asiatic camels, namely, 
Camelus knoblochi from Sarepta, Russia, and C. aluietisis from 
the Aluta valley, Rumania. This comparison leads to the 
important conclusion that the wild Bactrian Camelus bactrianus 
jerus comes much nearer to the fossil species than it does to the 
domesticated breed, the resemblance being specially noticeable 
in the absolutely and relatively small size of the last molar. In 
view of these differences from the domesticated breed, and the 
resemblance of the skull or lower jaw to that of the extinct 
European species, it becomes practically impossible to regard 
the wild camels as the offspring of animals that have escaped 
from captivity. 

On the latter hypothesis it has been generally assumed that 
the wild camels are the descendants of droves of the domesticated 
breed which escaped when cettain central Asian cities were 
overwhelmed by sand-storms. This theory, according to Pro- 
fessor Leche, is rendered improbable by Dr Sven Hedin's 
observations on the habits and mode of life of the wild camel 
The habitat of the latter extends from the lower course of the 
Keria river to the desert at the termination of that river, and 
thence to the neighbourhood of the Achik, the ancient bed of the 
Tarim river. These animals also occur in the desert district 
south of the Tarim ; but are most abundant in the deserts and 
mountains to the southward of Kuruktagh, where there are a 
few brackish-water pools, and are also common in the barren 
mountains between Kuruktagh and Choetagh. Lai;ge herds 
have also been observed in the deserts near Alt)mtagl>. The 
capacity of camels for tmveUing long distances without water 
— owing to special structural modifications in the stomach — 
is familiar to all. That the Arabian species was one of the 
earliest animals to be domesticated is evident from the record 
of Scripture, where six thousand camels are said to have formed 
part of the wealth of the patriarch Job. Camels also formed 
part of the present which PhariwDh gave to Abraham, and it was 
to 2L company of Ishmaelites travelling from Gilead to Egypt on 
camels; laden with spices, much as their Arabian descendants do 
at the present day, that Joseph was sold by his brothers. 

The hump (or humps) varies in size according to the condition 
of the animal, becoming small and flaccid after hard work and 
poor. diet. 

During the rutting^season mile oamels become extceedingly 
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Savage and dangerous, uttering a loud bubbling roar and engaging 
in fierce contests with their fellows. The female carries her 
young for fully eleven months, and produces only one calf at a 
time, which she suckles for a year. Eight days after birth the 
young Arabian camel stands 3 ft. high, but does not reach its 
full growth till its sixteenth or seventeenth year ; it lives from 
forty to fifty years. The flesh of the young camel resembles veal, 
and is a favourite food of the Arabs, while cameFs milk forms 
an excellent and highly nutritious beverage, although it does 
not furnish butter. The long hair is shorn every summer, and 
wdven into a variety of stuffs used by the Arab for clothing 
himself and his family, and covering his tent. It was in raiment 
of camePs hair that John the Baptist appeared as a preacher. 
The hair imported into Europe is chiefly used in the manufacture 
of small brushes used by painters, while the thick hide is formed 
into a very durable leather. The droppings are used as fuel, and 
from the incinerated remains of these sal-ammoniac is extracted, 
which was at one time largely exported from Egypt. 

The Bactrian camel is, if possible, of still more importance 
to many of the central Asian Mongol races, supplying them 
alike with food and raiment. It is, however, as tlie ship of the 
desert,” without which vast tracts of the earth’s surface could 
scarcely be explored, that the camel is specially valuable. In 
its fourth year its training as a beast of burden begins, when it 
is taught to kneel and to rise at a given signal, and is gradually 
accustomed to bear increasing loads. These vary in weight 
from 500 to 1000 lb, according to the variety of camel employed, 
for of the Arabian camel there are almost as many breeds as 
there are of the horse. When crossing a desert camels are 
expected to carry their loads 25 m. a day for three days without 
drink, getting a supply of water, however, on the fourth ; but 
the fleeter breeds will carry their rider and a bag of water 50 m. 
a day for five days without drinking. When too heavily laden 
the camel refuses to rise, but on the march it is exceedingly 
patient under its burden, only yielding beneath it to die. 
Relieved from its load \t does not, like other animals, seek the 
shade, even when that is to be found, but prefers to kneel beside 
its burden in the broad glare of the sun, seeming to luxuriate 
in the burning sand. When overtaken by a dust-storm it falls 
on its knees, and stretching its neck along the sand, closes its 
nostrils and remains thus motionless till the atmosphere clears ; 
and in this position it affords some shelter to its driver, who, 
wrapping his face in his mantle, crouches behind his beast. 

The food of the camel consists chiefly of the leaves of trees, 
shrubs and dry hard vegetables, which it is enabled to tear down 
and masticate by means of its powerful front teeth. As regards 
temperament, if, writes Sir F. Palgrave, “ docile means stupid, 
well and good ; in such a case the camel is the very model of 
docility. But if the epithet is intended to designate an animal 
that takes an interest in its rider so far as a beast can/ that in 
some way understands his intentions, or shares them in a sub- 
ordinate fashion, that obeys from a sort of submissive or half- 
fellow-feeling with his master, like the horse or elephant, then 
I say that the camel is by no means docile— very much the 
contrary. He takes no heed of his rider, pays no attention 
whether he be on his back or not, walks straight on when once 
set agoing, merely because he is too stupid to turn aside, and 
thfen should some tempting thorn or green branch allure him out 
of the path, continues to walk on in the new direction simply 
because he is too dull to turn back into the right road. In a 
word, he is from first to last an undomesticated and savage 
animal rendered serviceable by stupidity alone, without much 
skill op his master’s part, or a|i3^ co-operation on his own, save 
that , of an extreme passiveness. Neitiier attachment nor even 
habit impresses him ; never tame, though not wide-awake enough 
to be exactly wijd.” 

For extinct camels see Tylopoda. (R. L.<») 

The Biblical expression (Matt. xix. 24, &c.), it is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle's eye," &c., is sometimes explained by saying 
that the '' heedless eye " means the small gate which is ope^^ in the 
gre^t g^te of a city, whep the latter is closed for the night ; but 
recent criticism ie,g. Post in Bastings* DicU, under thfxmrs 

ilonbt dn tMs explanation, and asenmes that the more violent hyper- 


bole ia in tendeii There is a vadona reading (cable) for rd/AtyXet 
(camel), but Cheyne^m the Emy* JSMua, rejects thid (see Qawm), 

CAMELFOra, THOMAS ist Baron (1737-1793). 

English politician and art patron, was a nephew of* the ist earl 
of (Chatham. He sat in parliament if om 1761 till 1784, siding 
against his uncle and following George Grenville, whp ,was also 
a relative; and in 1784 he was raised to the peerage. He 
dabbled in architecture and the arts generally, and was a pro- 
minent figure in the artistic circles of his day. His son TuoifAS 
Pitt, 2nd Baron Camelford (i77S”-i8o4), who succeeded him 
in 1793, had an adventurous and misspent career in the navy, 
but is principally remembered for his death in a duel with 
Mr Best on the loth of March 1804, the title becoming extinct. 

CAJKDEILUA, a genus or subgeuus of evergreen trees or shrubs 
belonging to the natural order Ternstroemiaceae, with thick 
dark shining leaves and handsome white or rose-coloured 
flowers. The name Camellia was given by Linnaeus in honour 
of George Joseph Camellus or Kamel, a Moravian Jesuit who 
travelled in Asia and wrote an account of the plants of the 
Philippine Island, Luzon, which is included in the third volume 
of John Ray’s Histona Plantar um (1704J. Modern botanists 
are agreed that the tea-plant, placed by Linnaeus in a separate 
genus, Thea, is too nearly allied to Camellia to admit of the 
tw^o being regarded as distinct genera. Thea and Camellia arc 
therefore now considered to represent one genus, which has been 
generally called Camellia^ but more correctly Thea^ as this name 
was the earlier of the two. Under the latter view Camellia is 
regarded as a subgenus or section of Thea. It contains about 
eight species, natives of India, China and Japan. Most of the 
numerous cultivated forms are horticultural products of C. 
japonua, a native of China and Japan, which was introduced 
into Europe by Lord Petre m 1739. The wild plant has red 
flowers, recalling those of the wild rose, but most of the cultivated 
forms are double. In the variety anemonaeflora nearly all the 
stamens have become transformed into small petaloid structures 
whicli give the flower the appearance of a double anemone. 

Another species, C. reticulaia, a native of Hongkong, is also 
prized for its handsome flowers, larger than those of C. japonica, 
which are of a bright rose colour and known m cultivation as 
semi-double or double. 

Both C. sasanqm and C. drupijera, the former inhabiting 
Japan and China, the latter Cochin-China and the mountains 
of India, are oil-yielding plants. The oil of C. sasanqua (of which 
sasankwa is the native Japanese name) has an agreeable odour 
and is used for many domestic purposes. It is obtained from 
the seeds by subjecting them to pressure sufficient to reduce them 
to a coarse powder, and then boiling and again pressing the 
crushed material. The leaves are also used m the form of a 
decoction by the Japanese women for washing their hair ; and 
in a dried state they are mixed with tea on account of their 
pleasant flavour. The oil of C. druptfera, which is closely allied 
to C. sasanqua, is used medicinally in Cochin-China. The flowers 
of these two species, unlike those of C. japomca and C. reitculata, 
ore odoriferous. 

Camellias, though generally grown in the cool greenhouse, 
are hardy in the south of England and the south-west of Scotland 
and Ireland. They grow best in a rich compost of sandy peat 
and loam, and should not be allowed to get too dty at the roots ; 
a liberal supply of water js especially necessary during tihe 
flowering period. The best position — when grown out of doors — 
is, one facing north or north-west, with a wall or hedge behind 
for protection from cold winds. July is the best time for plant- 
ing ; care must be taken that the mots axe evenly spreadi not 
matted into a ball. 

The plants are propagated by layers or cuttings, and 
single-flowered ones also by seeds. Cuttings are taken in 
August and placed 4 n sandy peat or loam in a cold shaded fraine. 
In the following spring those which have struck are placed in A 
gentle heat,* and in September or October the rooted plants ^ 
potted Gamellias are also propagated by grafting or inarching 

in early spring on stocks of the connnon variety of C. japmUa. 

The sc^e insect sometimes attacks the camellia. To remove 
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tfcte white scale, the plants are washed with a sponge and solution 
of soft soap as sodii as their .growth is completed, and again 
before the buds b^in to Swell, The brown scale ihay be got rid 
of by repeated bashings with one of the many insecticides, but 
it should be iljf^plied at si temperature of 90®. 

CAMEO» a term of doubtful origin, applied in the first instance 
to engraved work executed in relief on hard or precious stones. 
It is ajlso applied to imitations of such stones in glass, called 
“ pastes/’ or on the shells of molluscous animals. A cameo is 
therefore the converse of an intaglio, which consists of an 
incised or sunk engraving in the same class of materials. For 
the history of this branch of art, ^nd for an account of some of 
its most remarkable examples, see Gem. 

The origin of the word xs doubtful and has been a matter of 
copious controversy. The Neiv English Dictionary quotes its use 
in a Sarum inventory of 1222, lapis unus cameu^^ and *^magnus 
cainehu” The word is in current use ip the 13th century. Thus 
Matthew Paris, in his Life of Abbot Leofric of St Albans, in the 
Abbatum 5 . Albani Vitae, says : reteniis quibusdam nobtlibus 
lapidibus inscuiptis, quos camaeos vulgariier appellamusJ^ In 
variant forms the word has found its way into most languages, e.g, 
Latin , camahutus, camaheltis, camaynus ; chammeo, chameo ; 

French, camahieu, chemdhoti, camaut, camaieu. The following may 
be mentioned among the derivations that have been proposed : — 
von Hammer : camaut, the hump of a camel ; Littr6 and others : 
camateum, an assumed Low Latin form from Ka/xarevett' and 
#ca/xarov ; Chabouillet and Babelon : K^Lfxrfkta, treasures, 
connecting the word in particular with the dispersion of treasures 
from Constantinople, in 1204 ; King : Arabic camea, an amulet. 

For a bibhofifraphy of the qijestion, see Babelon, Cat. des Canines 
,,, de la Bibhothique Nattonale, p. iv. 

CAMERA (a Latin adaptation of Gr. Kafidpa, an arched 
chamber), in law, a word applied at one time to the English 
judges’ chambers in Serjeants’ Inn, as distinct from their bench 
in Westminster Hall, It was afterwards applied to the judges’ 
private room behind the court, and, hence, in the phrase in 
camera, to cases heard in private, i.e, in chambers. So far as 
criminal cases are concerned, the courts have no power to hear 
them in private, nor have they any power to order adults (men 
or women) out of court during the hearing. In civil proceedings 
at common law, it may also be laid down that the public cannot 
be excluded from the court ; in Malan v. Young, 1889, 6 T.L.R. 
68, Mr Justice Denman held that he had power to hear the case 
in camera, but he afterwards stated that there was considerable 
doubt among the judges as to the power to hear cases in camera, 
even by consent, and the case was, by consent of the parties, 
finally proceeded with before the judge as arbitrator. In the court 
of chancery it is the practice to hear in private cases affecting 
wards of the court and lunatics, family disputes (by consent), 
and cases where a public trial would defeat the object of the 
action {Andretv v. Raeburn, 1874, L.R. 9 Ch. 522). In an action 
for infringement of a patent for a chemical process the defendant 
was allowed to state a secret process in camera {Badische Amlin 
und Soda Fabnk v. Gtllman, 1883, 24 Ch. D. 156). The Court 
of Appeal has decided that it has power to sit in private ; in 
Mellor v. Thompson, 1885, 31 Ch. D, 55, it was stated that a 
public hearing would defeat the object of the action, and render 
the respondent’s success in the appeal useless. In matrimonial 
causes, the divorce court, following the practice of the ecclesi- 
astical courts under the provisions of the Matrimonial Causes Act 
1857, s. 12, hears suits for nullity of marriage on physical grounds 
in camera, but not petitions for dissolution of marriage, vdxich 
must be heard in open court. It was also decided in Druce v. 
Druce, 1903, 19 T.L.R. 387, that in cases for judicial separation 
the court has jurisdiction to hear the case in camera^ where it is 
satisfied that justice cannot be done by hearing the case in public. 

CAlfERA LUCIDA, an optical' instrument invented by Dr 
William Hyde Wollaston for drawing in perspective. Closing 
one eye and looking vertically downwards with the other throiigh 
a slip of plain glass, e.g; a microscope cover-glass, held dose '■to 
the eye and inclined at an an|^ of 45® to the horieon, one cah 
See the images of objects in front, formed by reflection from the 
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surface of the glass, and at the same time one can also see through 
the transparent glass. The virtual images of the objects appear 
projected on the surface of a sheet of paper placed beneath the 
slip of glassy and their outline can be accurately traced with a 
pencil. This is the simplest form of the camera lucida. The 
image (see fig. i) is, however, inverted and Eye 
perverted, and it is not very bright owing to ^ 
the poor reflecting power of unsilvered glass. , 

The brightness of the image is sometimes in- 
creased by silvering the glass ; and on removing 
a small portion of the silver the observer can 
see the image with part of the pupil while he 
sees the paper through the unsilvered aperture 
with the remaining part. This form of the in- 
strument IS often used in conjunction with the 
microscope, the mirror being attached to the eye-piece and the 
tube of the microscope being placed horizontally. . 

About the beginning of the 19th century Dr Wollaston in- 
vented a simple form of the camera lucida which gives bright 
and erect images. A four-sided prism of glass is constructed 
having one angle of 90°, the opposite angle of 135'’, and the two 
remaining angles each of 67 This is represented in cross- 
section and in position in fig. 2. When the pupil of the eye is 
held half over the edge of the prism a, 
one sees the image of the object with 
one half of the pupil and the paper with 
the other half. Tlxe image is formed by 
successive total reflection at the surfaces 
b c and a b. In the first place an in- 
verted image (first image) is formed in 
the face b c, and then an image of this 
image is formed in a b, and it is the 
outline of this second image seen pro- 
jected on the paper that is traced by the 
pencil. It is desirable for two reasons that the image should 
lie in the plane of the paper, and this erfh be secured by placing 
a suitable lens between the object and the prism. If the image 
does not he in the plane of the paper, it is impossible to see it 
and the pencil-point clearly at the same time. Moreover, any 
slight movement of the head will cause the image to appear to 
move relatively to the paper, and will render it difficult to obtain 
an accurate drawing. 

Before the application of photography, the camera lucida was 
of considerable importance to draughtsmen. The advantages 
claimed for it were its cheapness, smallness and portability ; 
that there was no appreciable distortion, and that its field was 
much larger than that of the camera obscura. It was used largely 
for copying, for reducing or for enlarging existing drawings. It 
will readily be understood, for example, that a copy will be half- 
size if the distance of the object from the instrument is double 
the distance of the instrument from the copy. (C. J. J.) 

CAMERA OBSCURA^ an optical apparatus consisting of a 
darkened chamber (for which its name is the Latin rendering) 
at the top of which is placed a box or lantern containing a convex 
lens and sloping mirror, or a prism combining the lens and 
mirror. If we hold a common reading lens magnifying lens) 
in front of a lamp or some other bright object and at some 
distance from it, and if we hold a sheet of paper vertically at a 
suitable distance behind the lens, we see depicted on the paper 
an image of the lamp. This image is inverted and perverted. 
If now we place a plane 
mirror a lady’s hand 
glass) behind the lens and 
inclined at an angle of 45° to 
the horizon so as to reflect 
the rays of light vertically 
downwards, we can produce 
on a horizontal slxeet of 
paper an unperverted image 
of the bright object (f^. i), i.e. the image has the same appeat* 
ance as, the ob|ect ana is not perverted when the x^eflectiop of a 
printed page is viewed in a mirror. This is the principle of tlbie 
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camera obscura^ which was extensively used in sketching from 
nature before the introduction of photography, although it is 
now scarcely to be seen except as an interesting side-show at 
places of popular resort. The image formed on the paper may 
be traced out by a pencil, and it will be noticed that in this case 
the image is real — ^not virtual as in the case of the camera 
lucida. Generally the mirror and lens are combined into a 
single piece of worked glass represented in section in fig. 2. 

a Rays from external objects are first re- 

f V fracted at the convex surface a then totally 

4 --- reflected at the plane surface a c, and finally 

b refracted at the concave surface b c (fig. 2) 

so as to form an image on the sheet of paper 
d e. The curved surfaces take the place of 
(I ,, the lens in fig. i, and the plane surface per- 

FicTa forms the function of the mirror. The prism 

* a b c fixed at the top of a small tent fur- 
nished with opaque curtains so as to prevent the diffused day- 
light from overpowering the image on the paper, and in the 
darkened tent the images of external objects are seen very 
distinctly. 

Quite recently, the camera obsciira has come into use with 
submarine vessels, the periscope being simply a camera obscura 
under a new name. (C. J. J.) 

History, — I'he invention of this instrument has generally been 
ascribed, as in the ninth edition of this work, to the famous 
Neapolitan savant of the i6th century, Giovanni Battista della 
Porta, but as a matter of fact the principle of the simple camera 
obscura, or darkened chamber with a small aperture in a window 
or shutter, was well known and in practical use for observing 
eclipses long before his time. He was anticipated in the improve- 
ments he claimed to have made in it, and all he seems really to 
have done was to popularize it. The increasing importance 
of the camera obscura as a photographic instrument makes it 
desirable to bring together what is known of its early history, 
which is far more extensive than is usually recognized. In 
southern climes, where during the summer heat it is usual to 
close the rooms from the glare of the sunshine outside, we may 
often see depicted on the walls vivid inverted images of outside 
objects formed by the light reflected from them passing through 
chinks or small apertures in doors or window-shutters. From 
tlie opening passage of Euclid’s Optics (c, 300 b.c.), which 
formed the foundation for some of the earlier middle age treatises 
on geometrical perspective, it would appear that the above 
phenomena of the simple darkened room were used by him to 
demonstrate the rectilinear propagation of light by the passage 
of sunbeams or the projection of the images of objects through 
small openings in windows, &c. In the book known as Aris- 
totle’s Problems (sect. xv. cap. 5) we find the correlated problem 
of the image of the sun passing thrO'Ugh a quadrilateral aperture 
always appearing round, and he further notes the lunated image 
of the eclipsed sun projected in the same way through the 
interstices of foliage or lattice-work. 

There are, however, very few allusions to these phenomena 
in the later classical Greek and Roman writers, and we find the 
first scientific investigation of them in the great optical treatise 
of the Arabian philosopher Alhazen {q.v,)^ who died at Cairo in 
A.D. 1038. He seems to have been well acquainted with the 
projection of images of objects through small apertures, and to 
have been the first to show that the arrival of the image of an 
object at the concave surface of the common nerve — or the 
rctina^-corresponds with the passage of light from an object 
through an aperture in a darkened place, from which it falls 
upon a surface facing the apetiairew He also had some knowledge 
of tht properties of concave and convex lenses and mirrors in 
forming images. Some two hundred years later, between 
A,D. 1266 and 1279, these problems were taken up by three 
dlmost contemporaneous writers; on optics> two of whom, Roger 
Bacon and John Peokham, were Englishmen, and Vitello or 
Witeto, a Pole. 

ilhat Roger Bacon was lao^ainted with the prihdpte of the 
obscuira is sbowi by his attempt at solving Aristotle^s 


problem stated above, in the treatise De Spiculis, and also from 
hb references to Alhazen’s experiments of the same kind, but 
although Dr John Frcind, in his History of Physich, has given him 
the credit of the invention on the strength of a passage in the 
PerspecUsm^ there is nothing to show that he constructed any 
instrument of the kind. His arrangement of concave and plane 
mirrors, by which the realistic images of objects inside the house 
or in the street could be rendered visible though intangible, 
there alluded to, may apply to a camera on Cardan’s principle or 
to a method of aerial projection by means of concave mirrors, 
which Bacon was quite familiar with, and indeed was known 
long before his time. On the strength of similar arrangements of 
lenses and mirrors the invention of the camera obscura has also 
been claimed for Leonard Digges, the author of Pantometrta 
(1571), who IS said to have constructed a telescope from informa- 
tion given in a book of Bacon’s experiments. 

Archbishop Peckham, or Pisanus, in his Perspectiva Communis 
(1279), and Vitello, in his Optics (1270), also attempted the 
solution of Aristotle’s problem, but unsuccessfully. Vitello’s 
work is to a very great extent based upon Alhazen and some of 
the earlier writers, and was first published in 1535* A later 
edition was published, together with a translation of Alhazen, 
by F. Risner in 1572. 

The first practical step towards the development of the camera 
obscura seems to have been made by the famous painter and 
architect, Leon Battista Alberti, in 1437, contemporaneously 
with the invention of printing. It is not clear, however, whether 
his invention was a camera obscura or a show box, but in a 
fragment of an anonymous biography of him, published in 
Muratori’s Rerum licdicarum Scriptores (xxv, 296), quoted by 
Vasari, it is stated that he produced wonderfully painted 
pictures, which were exhibited by him in some sort of small 
closed box through a very small aperture, with great verisimili- 
tude. These demonstrations were of two kinds, one nocturnal, 
showing the moon and bright stars, the other diurnal, for day 
scenes. This description seems to refer to an arrangement of a 
transparent painting illuminated either from the back or the front 
and the image projected through a hole on to a white screen in a 
darkened room, as described by Porta {Mag, Nat, xvii. cap* 7) 
and figured by A. Kircher (Ars Magna Lucts ei Umbrae), who 
notes elsewhere that Porta had taken some arrangement of pro- 
jecting images from an Albertus, whom he distinguished from 
Albertus Magnus, and who was probably L, B. Alberti, to whom 
Porta also refers, but not in this connexion. 

G. B. I. T. Libri-Carucci dalla Sommaja (1803-1869), in his 
account of the invention of the camera obscura in Italy (Histoire 
des sciences matkimaitques en Itahe, iv, 303), makes no mention 
of Alberti, but draws attention to an unpublished MS. of Leonardo 
da Vinci^ which was first noticed by Venturi in 1797, and has 
since been published in facsimile in vol. ii. of J. G. F. Ravaisson^ 
Mollien^s reproductions of the MSS. in the Institut de Prance at 
Paris (MS. D, fol. 8 recto). After discussing the structure of the 
eye he gives an experiment in which the appearance of the 
reversed images of outside objects on a piece of paper held in 
front of a small hole in a darkened room, with their forms and 
colours, is quite clearly described and explained with a diagram, 
as an illustration of the phenomena of vision. Another similar 
p^sage is quoted by Richter from folio 404b of the reproduc- 
tion of the Codice Ailantico, in Milan, puUished by the Italian 
government. These are probably the earliest distinct accounts 
of the natural phenomena of the camera obdeura, but remained 
unpublished for some three centuries. Leonardo also discusiied 
the old Aristdtelian problan of the rotundity of the sun’s image 
after passing through an angular aperture, but not so successfully 
as Maurolycus. He has also given methods of measuring the 
sun’s distance by means of images thiflown on screens throu^ 
small apertures. He was wdl acquainted with the use df magniw 
fying glasses andisuggested h kind of telesipope for viewing the 
moon, but does not seem to have thought of applying a lehst to 
the camera. * 

The first published account of the simple camera obscuto *was 
discovered by Libri in a translation of the ArckHocUtne qf 
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i^itruvius, with commeirtary by Cesare Caesariano, one of the 
irchitects of Milan cathedral, published at Como in 1521, shortly 
ifter the death of X^onardo, and some twenty years before 
Porta was born. He describes an experiment made by a 
^ienedictine monk and architect, Dom Papnutio or Panuce, of 
he same kind as Leonardo’s but without the demonstration. 

About the same time Francesco Maurolico, or Maurolycus, 
he eminent mathematician of Messina, in his Theoremaia de 
.umimM Umbra^ written in 1521, fully investigated the optical 
)roblems connected with vision and the passage of rays of light 
hrough small apertures with and without lenses, and made 
[Teat advances in this direction over his predecessors. He was 
he first correctly to solve Aristotle’s problem, stated above, 
.rid to apply it practically to solar observations in a darkened 
00m {Cosmographia, 1535). Erasmus Reinhold has described 
he method in his edition of G. Purbach’s Theoncae Novae 
^laneiarum (1542), and probably got it from Maurolycus, He 
ays it can also be applied to terrestrial objects, though he only 
sed it for the sun. His pupil, Rainer Gemma-Frisius, used it 
^r the observation of the solar eclipse of January 1544 at 
^uvain, and fully described the methods he adopted for making 
leasurements and drawings of the eclipsed sun, in his De Radio 
[stronomteo ci Geometneo (1545). He says they can be used for 
bservation of the moon and stars and also for longitudes. The 
stme arrangement was used by Copernicus, lycho Brahe, by 
[. Moestlinand his pupil Kepler — the latter applying it in 1607 
) the observation of a transit of Mercury — also by Johann 
abricius, in 1611, for the first observations of sun-spots. It is 
iteresting to note this early employment of the camera obscura 

I the field of astronomical research, in which its latest achieve* 
lents have been of such pre-eminent value. 

The addition of optical appliances to the simple dark chamber 
ir the purpose of seeing what was going on outside, was first 
escribed by Girolamo Cardan in his De Subiiliiaie (1550), as 
oted by Libri. The sun shining, he fixed a round glass speculum 
)rbtm e vitro) in a window-shutter, and then closing it the images 
E outside objects would be seen transmitted through the 
perture on to the opposite wall, or better, a white paper screen 
litably placed. The account is not very clear, but seems to 
nply the use of a concave mirror rather than a lens, which 
light be suggested by the word orbem. He refers to Maurolycus’ 
ork with concave specula. 

We now come to Giovanni Battista della Porta, whose account 
[ the camera obscura in the first edition of the Magia NaiuraliSy 
i four books (1558, lib. iv. cap. 2), is very similar to Caesariano’s 
-a darkened room, a pyramidal aperture towards the sun, and a 
hitened wall or white paper screens, but no lens. He discloses 
\ a great secret the use of a concave speculum in front of the 
perture, to collect the rays passing through it, when the images 
ill be seen reversed, but by prolonging them beyond the centre 
ley would be seen larger and unreversed. This is much the 
tme as Cardan’s method published eight years earlier, but 
lOugh more detailed is not very clear. He then notes the 
^plication to portraiture and to painting by laying colours on 
le projected images. Nothing is said about the use of a lens 
• of solar observations. Thfe second edition, in which he in the 
ime words discloses the use of a convex lens in the aperture as a. 
icrct he had intended to keep, was not published till 1589, 
lirty-one years after the first. In this interval the use of the 
ns was discovered and clearly described by Daniello Barbaro, a 
enetian noble, patriarch of Aquileia, in his work La Pratica 
iUa perspetHva (p. 192),^ published in 1568, or twenty-one 
jars before Porta’s mention of it. The lens used by Barbaro 
as an ordinary convex or old man's spectacle-glass ; concave, 

5 says, will not do. He shows how the paper must be mbved 

II it is brought into the focus of the kns, the use of a diaphragm 
> make the image dearer, and also the application of the method 
>r drawing in tme perspective. That Barbaro was really the 
:st to apply the lens to the camera obscura is supported by 
arius Bettinus in his Aptaria (1645), and by Kaspar Schott in 
is Magia Vnivmalis (1657), the former taunting Porta with the 
ppropriation. 
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In an Italian translation of Eudid’s Optica, with commentary, 
Egnacio Danti (1573), after discussing the effects of plane, 
convex and concave reflectors, fully describes the method of 
showing reversed images passing through an aperture in a 
darkened room, and shows how, by placing a mirror behind the 
aperture, unreversed images might be obtained, both effects 
being illustrated by diagrams. F. Risner, who died in 1580, 
also in his 0 plicae (1606) very clearly explained the reversal of 
the images of the simple camera obscura. He notes the con- 
venience of the method for solar observations and its previous 
use by some of the observers already mentioned, as well as its 
advantages for easily and accurately copying on an enlarged or 
reduced scale, especially for chorographical or topographical 
documents. This is probably the first notice of the application 
of the camera to cartography and the reproduction of drawings, 
which is one of its principal uses at the present time. In 
the Diver sarum Speculationum M aihematicarum et Phystcarum 
(t 5 ^ 5 )> the Venetian Giovanni Battista Benedetti, there is a 
letter in which he discusses the simple camera obscura and 
mentions the improvement some one had made in it by the use 
of a double convex lens in the aperture ; he also says that the 
images could be made erect by reflection from any plane mirror. 

Thus the use of the camera and of the lens with it was well 
known before Porta published his second edition of the Magia 
Naiuralts in 1589. In this the description of the camera obscura 
is in lib. xvii. cap. 6. The use of the convex lens, which is given 
as a great secret, in place of the concave speculum of the first 
edition, is not so clearly described as by Barbaro ; the addition 
of the concave speculum is proposed for making the images 
larger and clearer, and also for making them erect, but no details 
are given. He describes some entertaining peep-show arrange- 
ments, possibly similar to Alberti’s, and indicates how the dark 
chamber with a concave speculum can be used for observing 
eclipses. There is no mention whatever of a portable box or 
construction beyond the darkened room, nor is there in his later 
work, De Refractione Optices Parte (1593), in which he discusses 
the analogy between vision and the simple dark room with an 
aperture, but incorrectly. Though Porta’s merits were un- 
doubtedly great, he did not invent or improve the camera 
obscura. His only novelty was the use of it as a peep-show ; 
his descriptions of it are vague, but being published in a book of 
general reference, which became popular, he acquired credit for 
the invention. 

The first to take up the camera obscura after Porta was Kepler, 
who used it in the old way for solar observations in 1600, and 
in his Ad Vitellionem Parahpomena (1604) discusses the early 
problems of the passages of light through small apertures, and 
the rationale of the simple dark chamber. He was the first to 
describe an instrument fitted with a sight and paper screen for 
observing the diameters of the sun and moon in a dark room. 
In his later book, Dioptrice (1611), he fully discusses refraction 
and the use of lenses, showing the action of the double convex 
lens in the camera obscura, with the principles which regulate 
Its use and the reason of the reversal of the image. He also 
demonstrates how enlarged images can be produced and projected 
on paper by using a concave lens at a suitable distance behind 
the convex, as in modem telephotographic lenses. He was the 
first to use the term camera obscura, and in a letter from Sir H. 
Wotton written to Lord Bacon in 1620 we learn that Kepler had 
made himself a portable dark tent fitted with a telescope lens 
and used for sketching landscapes. Further, he extended the 
work of Maurolycus, and demonstrated the exact analogy 
between the eye and the camera and the arrangement by which 
an inverted imag^ is produced on the retiiia. 

In 1609 the telescope came into use, and the danger of observ- 
ing the sun with it was soon discovered. In i6ri Johann 
Fabricius published his observations of sun-spots and describes 
how he and his father fell back upon the old method of projecting 
the sun’s image in a darkened room, findiiig thait they could 
observe the spots just as well as with the telescope. They do 
not seem to have used a. lens, or thought of usiilg the telescope 
for projecting* fm enlarged image on Kepler’s principle. This 
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was done in 1612 by Christoph Scheiner, who fully described his 
method of solar observation in the Kosa Ursina (1630), demon- 
strating very clearly and practically the advantages and dis- 
advantages of using the camera, without a lens, with a single 
convex lens, and with a telescopic combination of convex 
object-glass and concave enlarging lens, the last arrangement 
being mounted with an adjustable screen or tablet on an equa- 
torial stand. Most of the earlier astronomical work was done 
in a darkened room, but here we first find the dark chamber 
constructed of wooden rods covered with cloth or paper, and 
used separately to screen the observing-tablet. 

Various writers on optics in the 17th century discussed the 
principle of the simple dark chamber alone and with single or 
compound lenses, among them Jean Tarde {Les Asires de Borbon, 
1623); Descartes, the pupil of Kepler {Dtoptnque^ 1^37); 
Bettinus {Apiaria^ 1645) ; A. Kircher {Ars Magna Lucis et 
Umbrae, 1646) ; J. Hevelius {Selenographta, 1647) ; Schott 
{Magia Unwersalis Naturae et Artu, 1674); C. F. M. I3eschales 
(Cursus, seu Mundus Mdthemattcus, 1674) ; Z. Traher (Nervus 
Opticus, 167s), but their accounts are generally more interesting 
theoretically than as recording progress in the practical use and 
development of the instrument. 

The earliest mention of the camera obscura in England is 
probably in Francis Bacon’s De Augmentts Setenitarum, but it is 
only as an illustration of the projected images showing better 
on a white screen than on a black one. Sir H. WottoiFs letter 
of 1620, already noted, was not published till 1651 {Reliquiae 
Wottomanae, p. 141), but in 1658 a description of Kepler’s portable 
tent camera for sketching, taken from it, was published in a work 
called Graphice, or the most excellent Art of Painting, but no 
mention is made of Kepler. In W. Oughtred’s English edition 
(1633) of the Recreations mathemaiiques {162^) of Jean Leurechon 
(** Henry van Etten ”) there is a quaint description, with 
figures, of the simple dark chamber with aperture, and also of a 
sort of tent with a lens in it and the projection on an inner wall 
of the face of a man standing outside. The English translation 
of Porta’s Natural Magtck was published in 1658. 

Robert Boyle seems to have been the first to construct a box 
camera with lens for viewing landscapes. It is mentioned in his 
essay On the Systematic or Cosmical Qualities of Things (ch. vi.), 
written about 1570, as having been made several years before 
and since imitated and improved. It could be extended or 
shortened like a telescope. At one end of it paper was stretched, 
and at the other a convex lens was fitted in a hole, the image 
being viewed through an aperture at the top of the box. Robert 
Hooke, who was some time Boyle’s assistant, described {Phil, 
Trans., 1668, 3, p. 741) a camera lucida on the principle of the 
magic lantern, in which the images of illuminated and inverted 
objects were projected on any desired scale by means of a broad 
convex lens through an aperture into a room where they were 
viewed by the spectators. If the objects could not be inverted, 
another lens was used for erecting the images. From Hooke's 
Posthumous Works (1705), p. 127, we find that in one of the 
Cutlerian lectures on Light delivered in 1680, he illustrated the 
phenomena of vision by a darkened room, or perspective box, 
of peculiar pattern, the back part, with a concave white screen 
at the end of it, being cylindrical and capable of being moved 
in and out, while the fore part was conical, a double convex 
lens being fixed in a hole in front. The image was viewed 
through a large hole in the side. It was between 4 and 5 ft. 
long. 

Johann Zahn, in his Ocidus Artificiedis Teledioptncus 
i686), despribed and figured Wo forms of portable box cameras 
with lens^. One was a wooden box with a projecting tube in 
which a combination of a concave with a convex lens Was fitted, 
for throwing an enlarged image upon the focusing screen, 
which in its proportions and application is very similar to our 
moderri tjelephotographic objectives. The image Was first thrown 
upon an inclined mirror and then reflected upwards to a paper 
screen on the top of the box. In an earlier form the image is 
thrown upon a Vertical thin paper spreen and viewed through a 
hole in the back of the camera. There is a great deal of practical 
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information on lenses in connexion with the camera arid other 
optical instruments, and the book is valuable as a . repertory 
of early practical optics, also for the numerous references to 
and extracts from previous writers. An improved edition was 
published in 1702. 

Most of the writers already noticed worked out the problems 
connected with the projection of images in the camera obscura 
more by actual practice than by calculation, but William 
Molyneux, of Dublin, seems to have been the first to treat them 
mathematically in his Dwptnca Nova (1692). which was also the 
first work in English on the subject, and is otherwise an interest- 
ing book. He has fully discussed the optical theory of the dark 
chamber, with and without a lens, and its analogy to the eye], 
also several optical problems relating to lenses of various forms 
and their combinations for telescopic projection, rules for finding 
foci, &c. He docs not, however, mention the camera obscura 
as an instrument in use, but in John Harris’s Lexicon TechnicuM 
(1704) we find that the camera obscura with the arrangement 
called the ‘‘ scioptric ball,” and known os sciopincks, was on sale 
in London, and after this must have been in common use as a 
sketching instrument or as a show. 

Sir Isaac Newton, iahis Optteks (1704), explains the principle 
of the camera obscura with single convex lens and its analogy 
with VLsion in illustration of his seventh axiom, which aptly 
embodies the correct solution of Aristotle’s old problem. He 
also made groat use of the simple dark chamber for his optical 
experiments with prisms, &c. Joseph Priestley (1772) mentions 
the application of the solar microscope, both to the small and 
portable and the large camera obscura. Many patterns of these 
two forms for sketching and for viewing surrounding scenes 
are described in W. J. ’s Gravesande’s Essai de perspective 
(1711), Robert Smith’s Compleat System of Optics (1738), Joseph 
Harris’s Treatise on Optics (1775), Charles Hutton’s Philo^ 
sophical and Mathematical Dictionary, and other books on optics 
and physics of that period. The camera obscura was first 
applied to photography probably about 1794, by Thomas 
Wedgwood. His experiments with Sir Humphry Davy in 
endeavouring to fix the images of natural objects as seen in the 
camera were published in 1802 {Journ. Roy, Inst.), (J. Wa.) 

CAMERARIUS, JOACHIM (1500-1574), German classical 
scholar, was born at Bamberg on the 12th of April 1500. His 
family najme was Liebhard, but he was generally called Kammer- 
meister, previous members of his family having held the office 
of chamberlain {cameranus) to the bishop.s of Bamberg. ' He 
studied at Leipzig, Erfurt and Wittenberg, where he became 
intimate with Melanchthon. For some years he was teacher 
of history and Greek at the gymnasium, Nuremberg. In 1530 
he was sent as deputy for Nuremberg to the diet of Augsburg, 
where he rendered important assistance to Melanchthon in 
drawing up the Confession of Augsburg. Five years later he 
was commissioned by Duke Ulrich of Wtirttemberg to reorganize 
the university of Tubingen ; and in 1541 he rendered a similar 
service at Leipzig, where the remainder of his life was chiefly 
spent. He translated into Latin Herodotus, Demosthenes, 
Xenophon, Homer, Theocritus, Sophocles, Lucian> TheOdoretus, 
Nicephorus and other Greek writers. He published upwards of 
150 works, including a Catolopie of the Bishops of Principal 
Sees ; Greek Episiks ; Accounts of hUs Journeys f in Latin verse ; 
a Commentary on Plautus ; a treatise on Numismatics ; Eudid 
in Latin ; and the Lives of Helius Eobanu^ Hcssiis, George of 
Anhalt and Philip Melanchthon. His Epf Statue FumUiares 
(published after his death) are a valuable contribution to the 
history of his time. He played an important part in the Re* 
formation movement, and his advice" was frequeritly sought by 
leading men. In 1535 he entered into a cof'respondence with 
Francis I, as to the possibility of a reconciliation between ihe 
Catholic and Protestant creeds ; and in 1568 Maximilian IL 
sent for him to Vienna to consult him on the same subjects 
He died at Leipzig on the 17th of April 1^574'^ ' > 

See article by A. Horawita in, A llgefUetpe deutsebe $iogr^ 

C. Bursian, Die Geschichte der Mmsischen Fhml'oMt in bemkmdna 
(1883) : L Hist Class. Sehot. (ed: i#8), ii. imL ' * 
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CAMERAfilUS, JOAOHIM (1534^1598), G«rman botanist and 
pbysidan, son of thp classical scholar of the same name, was 
bom at Nurembeig ©n the 6th of November 1 534. After finishing 
his studies in Geemany he visited Italy, where he graduated as 
doctor of medicine. On his letum he was invited to reside at 
the courts of several princes, but preferred to settle in his native 
town of Nuremberg, where he had a botanical garden and 
formed extensive collections. He wrote a Hortus Medicus 
(1588) and several other works. He died at Nuremberg on the 
iiith of October 1598. 

CAMEHARHJS, RUDOLF JAKOB (1665-1721), German 
botanist and physician, was born at Tubingen on the 12th of 
February 1665, and became professor of medicine and director 
of the botani(iiJ gardens at Tubingen in 1687. He died at 
Tubingen on tlie nth of September 1721. He is chiefly known 
for his investigations on the reproductive organs of plants 
{De sexu planiarum episiola, 1694). 

CAMBRINO (anc. Camermufn% a city and episcopal see (since 
465, if not sooner ; Treia is now combined with it) of the Marches, 
Italy, in the province of Macerata, 6 m. S. of the railway 
station of Castelraimondo (to which there is an electric tramway) 
which is 24 m. W. of Macerata; 2148 ft. above sea -level. 
Pop. (1901) of town, 4005 ; of commune, 12,083. The cathedral 
is modem, the older building having fallen in 1799 i church 
of S. Venanzio suffered similarly, but preserves a portal of the 
15th century. The citadel, perhaps constructed from the plans 
of Leonardo da Vinci, dates from 1503. Camerino occupies 
the site of the ancient Camerinum, the inhabitants of which 
(Cemeries Umbn) became allies of the Romans in 310 B.c. (at 
the time of the attack on the Etruscans in the Ciminian Forest), 
On the other hand, the Ka/wprtot referred to in the history of 
the year 295 b.c. are probably the inhabitants of Clusiura. 
Later it appears as a dependent autonomous community with 
the foedus aequum (Mommsen, Rom. Staaisrechl, iii. 664). Two 
cohorts of Camertes fought with distinction under Marius 
against the Cimbri. It was much affected by the conspiracy of 
Catiline, and is frequently mentioned in the Civil Wars ; under 
the empire it was a mumetptum. It belonged to ancient Umbria, 
but was on the borders of Picenum. No ancient buildings are 
visible, the Roman level lying as much as 30 ft. below the modern. 

See P. Savmi, Stona dslla CxUd di Camerino (2nd ed., Camerino, 
1895) ; M. Manani, Intorno agh.^ntioht Camerti Umbn (Camerino, 
1900). (T. As.) 

CAMERON, JOHN (1579-1623), Scottish theologian, was born 
at Glasgow about 1579, and received his early education in his 
native city. After having taught Greek in the university for 
twelve months, he removed to Bordeaux, where he was soon 
appointed a regent in the college of Bergerac. He did not 
remain Jong at Bordeaux, but accepted the offer of a chair of 
philosophy at Sedan, where he passed two years. He then 
returned to Bordeaux, and in the beginning of 1604 he was 
nominated one of the students of divinity whp were maintained 
at the expense of the church, and who for the period of four 
years were at liberty to prosecute their studies in any Protestant 
seminary. During this period he acted as tutor to the two sons 
of CaJignon, chancellor of Navarre. They spent one year at 
Paris, and two at Geneva, whence they removed to Heidelberg. 
In this university, on the 4th of April 1608, he gave a public 
proof of his ability by maintaining a series of theses, De triplici 
Dei cum Homim Roedere, which were printed among his works. 
The, same yeaa: he was recalled to Bordeaux, where he was 
appointed the colleague of Dr Primrose; and when Francis 
Gomams was removed to Leiden, Cameron, in 1618, \yas 
appointed professor of divinity at Saumpr, the principal seminary 
of the French Frotestants. 

In 1620 the progress of the civ^ troubles in France obliged 
Cameron to seek refugapipr himself and family in England. For 
m short time he read private, lectures on divinity in London,; 
and in 1622 the king afppwited him, principal of the university 
of, Glasgow in the room of Robert Bovd, who had been removed 
Ifoiti hw office in consequence of his adherence to Presbyterian- 
ism. tameron was prepared to accept Episcopacy, and was 


cordially disliked for his adherence to the doctrine of passive 
obedience. He resigned his office in less than a year. 

He returned to France, and lived at Saumur. After an 
interval of a year he was appointed professor of divinity at 
Montaulmn. The country was still torn by civil and religious 
dissensions ; and Cameron excited the indignation of the more 
strenuous adherents of his own party. He withdrew to the 
neighbouring town of Moissac ; but he soon returned to Montau- 
ban, and a few days afterwards he died at the age of about 
forty-six. Cameron left by his first wife several children, whose 
maintenance was undertaken by the Protestant churches in 
France. All his works were published after his death. 

His name has a distinct place in the development of Calvinistic 
theology in Europe. He and his followers maintained that the 
will of man is determined by the practical judgment of the 
mind ; that the cause of men’s doing good or evil proceeds from 
the knowledge which God infuses into them ; and that God does 
not move the will physically, but only morally, by virtue of its 
dependence on the judgment of the mind. This peculiar doctrine 
of grace and free-will was adopted by Amyraut, CapjKjl, Bochart, 
Dadle and others of the more learned among the Reformed 
ministers, who dissented from Calvin’s. The Cameronites (not 
to be confused with the Scottish sect called Cameronians) 
are moderate Calvinists, and approacJi to the opinion of the 
Arminians. They are also called Universalisth, as holding the 
universal reference of Christ’s death, and sometimes Amyrakl- 
ists. The rigid adherents to the synod of Dort accused them 
of Pelagianism, and even of Manichaeism, and the controversy 
between the parties was carried on with great zeal ; yet the 
whole question between them was only, whether the will of man 
is determined by the immediate action of God upon it, or by 
[ the intervention of a knowledge which God impresses on the 
mind. 

CAMERON, RICHARD (1648 ?-i68o), founder of a Scottish 
religious sect of Cameronians, which formed the nucleus iif 
the regiment of this name in the British array, was born at 
Falkland in the county of Fife. He was educated at the village 
school, and his success was so great that, while still a youth, 
he was appointed schoolmaster. In this situation he became 
acquainted with some of the more enthusiastic field-preachers. 
Persuaded by them he resigned his post and entered the family 
of Sir Waiter Scott of Harden as chaplain and tutor. Refusing 
to acknowledge the Indulgence, he joined the ranks of the non- 
conforming ministers, and incited tlie inhabitants of the southern 
counties of Scotland to protest openly against the new edict. 
So formidable was the agitation that the government pronounced 
illegal all armed assemblages for religious purposes. Cameron 
took refuge in Holland, where he resided for some time ; but 
in the autumn of 1679 (probably) he returned to Scotland, and 
once more made himself formidable to the government. Shortly 
after the defeat of the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge in that 
year, Cameron was slain in a skirmish at the Aird s, or Airs, 
Moss, fighting bravely at the head of the few troops which he 
had been able to collect. His prayer before going into battle 
became a tradition — “ Lord spare the green and take the ripe.” 
After the accession of William III. the survivors were amnestied, 
and the Cameronian regiment was formed from them. 

See Andrew Lang* History of Scotland, vol. iii. (1907) ; Herzog- 
Hauck, Realencyklqpddte “ Cameronianer ” ; A. SmelUe* 

Men of the Covenant ; Herkless, Richard Cameron , P. Walker, Six 
Satnts of the Covenant. 

CAMERON# SIMON (179^1889), American politician, was 
bom in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, on the 8th of March 
1799., ^ orphan at the age of nine, he early entered 

journalism, and, In banking and railway enterprises, accumulated 
a considerable fortune. He became influential in Pennsylvania 
politics, and in 2845-1^49 served in the United States Senate, 
being elected by a combination of Demociatic, Whig and 
American ’’ vot^s, to i^ucceed James In 1854, 

having failed to secure the nomination for senator from the 
“ Know-Nothing Party, which he hai} recently Joined, he 
became a leader ot the “People’s Party as the Republican 
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Patty was at first called in Pennsylvania. In 1857 he was 
elected to the United States Senate as a Republican, despite a 
Democratic majority in the state legislature, a fact that gave 
rise to charges of bribery. His prominence as a candidate first 
for the presidential and then for the vice-presidential nomination 
in the Republican national convention of i860 led to hLs being 
selected by President Lincoln as secretary of war. His adminis^- 
tration of this office at a critical time was marked by his accus- 
tomed energy, but unfortunately also by partiality in the letting 
of government contracts, which brought about his resignation 
at Lincoln’s request in January 1862 and his subsequent censure 
by the House of Representatives. Lincoln sent him as minister 
to Russia, but he returned in November 1862. He again served 
in the Senate (after 1872, being chairman of the committee on 
foreign relations) from 1867 until 1877, when he resigned to 
make room for his son, whose election he dictated. Cameron 
was one of the ablest political organizers the United States has 
ever known, and his long undisputed control of Pennsylvania 
politics was one of the most striking examples of “ boss rule ” 
in American history. The definition of an honest politician as 
“ one who when he is bought will stay bought ” has been 
attributed to him. He died on the 26th of June 1889. 

His son James Donald Cameron (1833- ) was born at 

Middletown, Pennsylvania, on the 14th of May 1833, graduated 
at Princeton in 1852, became actively interested in his father’s 
banking and railway enterprises, and from 1863 to 1874 was 
president of the Northern Central railway. Trained in the 
political school of his father, he developed into an astute politician. 
From June 1876 to March 1877 he was secretary of war m 
President Grant’s cabinet. In the Republican national conven- 
tion of 1876 he took an influential part in preventing the nomina- 
tion of James G. Blaine, and later was one of those who directed 
the policy of the Republicans in the struggle for the presidency 
between Tilden and Hayes. From 1877 until 1897 he was a 
member of the United States Senate, having been elected 
originally to succeed his father, who resigned in order to create 
the vacancy. He was chairman of the Republican national 
comfnittee during the campaign of 1880. 

CAMERON, VERNEY LOVETT (1844-1894), English traveller 
in Central Africa, was born at Radipole, near Weymouth, Dorset- 
shire, on the ist of July 1844. He entered the navy in 1857, 
served in the Abyssinian campaign of 1868, and was employed 
for a considerable time in the suppression of the East African 
slave trade. The experience thus obtained led to his being 
selected to command an expedition sent by the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society in 1873, to succour Dr Livingstone. He was also 
instructed to make independent explorations, guided by Living*^ 
stone’s advice. Soon after the departure of the expedition from 
Zanzibar, Livingstone’s servants were met bearing the dead 
body of their master. Cameron’s two European companions 
turned back, but he continued his march and reached Ujiji, 
on l^ke Tanganyika, in February 1874, where he found and 
sent to England Livingstone’s papers. Cameron spent some time 
determining the true form of the south part of the lake, and 
solved the question of its outlet by the discovery of the Lukuga 
river. From Tanganyika he struck westward to Nyangwe, 
the Arab town on the Lualaba previously visited by Livingstone. 
This river Cameron rightly believed to be the tnain stream of 
the Congo, and he endeavoured to procure canoes to follow 
it down. In this he was unsuccessful, owing to his refusal to 
countenance slavery, and he therefore turned soutii-wesL 
After tracing the Congo-Zambezi watershed for hundreds of 
miles he reached Bthe and finally arrived at the coast on the ^ 
28th of November 1875, being the first European to cross 
Equatorial Africa from sea to sea. HiS travels, which were 
published in 1877 under the title Across Africa, contain valuable 
su^^stions for the opening up of the continent, including the 
utilization of the gimt lakes as a “ Cape to Cairo ” cotinexioni 
In recognition of his work he was promoted to the rank of 
commander, made a Qmipanion of the Bath and given the gold 
medal of the Geographical Society. The reniainder of Cameronfs 
life was chiefly devoted to projects for the commercial develop- 
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iment of Africa, and to writingi tales for the young. He visited 
the Euphrates valley in 1878-1879 in connexion with a proposed 
railway to the Persian Gulf, and accompanied Sir * Richard 
Burton in his West African journey of z88k At the Gold Coast 
Cameron surveyed the Tarkwa region, and he was .foint author 
with Burton of To the Gold Coast for Gold (1883), He was killed, 
near Leighton Buzzard, by a fall from horseback when returaing 
from hunting, on the 24th of March 1894. 

A second edition of A i ross A frica, with new matter and competed 
maps, appeared in 1885. A summary of Cameron’s great journey, 
from his own pn. appears m Dr Robert Brown’s The Story of A frica, 
vol. 11. pp. 266-279 (London. 1893). 

CAMERON OF LOCHIEU SIR EWEN (162(^-1719), fjeottish 
Highland chieftain, was the eldest son of John Cameron and the 
grandson of Alan Cameron, the bead of the dan Cameron. 
Having lost his father in infancy he passed part of his youth with 
the marquess of Argyll at Inveraray, leaving his guardian about 
1647 to take up his ciuties as chief of the clan Cameron, a position 
in which he succeeded his grandfather. In 1653 Lochiel joined 
the earl of Glencairn in his rising on behalf of Charles 11 . , and 
after the defeat of this attempt he served the Royalist cause by 
harassing General Monk. In 1681 he was knighted by Charles JI^, 
and in July 1689 he was with Viscount Dundee at Killiecrankii. 
He was too old to share personally in the Jacobite rising of 171^, 
but his sympathies were witli the Stuarts, and his son led the 
Camerons at Sherifimuir. Lochiel, who died in February 1719, 
is called by Macaulay the “ Ulysses of tlie Highlands.” He was a 
man of enormous strength and size, and one who met him in 1716 
says he wrung some blood from the point of my fingers with a 
grasp of his hand.” An incident showing his strength and 
ferocity in single combat is used by Sir Walter Scott in The Lady 
of the Lake (canto v.). Lochiel’s son and successor, John, who 
was attainted for sharing in the rebellion of 1715, died in Elanders 
in 1748. John’s son Donald, sometimes called gentle Lochiel,” 
joinecl Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, in 1745, was 
wounded at Culloden, and escaped to EVance, dying in the same 
year as his father. ITie 79th regiment, or Cameron Highlander^ 
was raised from among the members of the clan in 1793 by Sir 
Alan Cameron (i 753-1628). «, 

See Memoirs of Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel (Bannatyne Cluli, 
1842). 

CAMERONIANS, the name given to that section of the Scottish 
Covenanters (7.7;.) who followed Richard Coiperon {q.v,), and 
who were chiefly found among those who signed the Sanquhar 
Declaration in 1680. Known also as Society Men,” Sanh 
qubarians ” and Hillmen,” they became a separate cliurch 
after the religious settlement of 1690, taking the official title 
of Reformed Presbyterians in 1743. Societies of Cameionians 
for the maintenance of the Presbyterian form of worship were 
formed about i68i ; their testimony, “ The InfonuAtory Vmdica- 
lion,” is dated 1687 ; and they quickly became the most pro^ 
nounced and active adherents of the ceivenanting faith. Holding 
fast to the two covenants, the National Covenant of 1580 and 
the Solemn League and Covenant of 1643, they wished to restore 
the ecclesiastical order which had existed between 1638 and 1649^ 
and were dissatisfied with the moderate.chamcter of the religious 
settlement of 1690. Refusing to take the oaths of allegiance fo 
an uncovenanted ” ruler, or to exercise any civil function, they 
passed through a period of trial and found some difficulty in 
maintaining a regular ministry ; but in 3:706 they were reinforced 
by some converts from the established church^ They objected 
strongly to the proposal for the union of England and Scotland, 
and were suspected of abetting a rising whi^ took place in the 
west. of Scotland in 1706 ; but there appears to be no foundation 
for the statement that they intrigued with the Jacobites, and 
they gave no trouble to the government citber in 17x5 or in 1745. 
In 1712 they publidy renewed the covenants at Auefaeneaudb 
Hill in Lanarkshire, and in 1743 their first presbytery was 
constituted at Bmehcad, while a presbytery.iwas formed in North 
America in 1774. ^ 9^3 the Capieronians, or Refopqed 

Rrtesbyteriws^ derided to inflict no pert^ties ppbq t^osetoctnbers 
who had t^en the oathfii or bad exercised civil functipixsi and 
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^consequently a few congregations seceded. In 1876 the general 
ibody of the Reformed Presbyterians united with the ^ee Church 
of Scotland, leaving the few seceding congregations as the 
represehtatives of the principles of the Cameronians, In the 
British army the first battalion of the Cameronians (Scottish 
Rifles) is dltectly descended from the “ Cameraman guard,'' 
which, composed of Cameronians, was embodied by the con- 
vention parliament in 1689, and was afterwards employed to 
restore order in the Highlands. 

See J. H. Burton, History of Scotland, vols vii. and viii, (Edin> 
burgh, 1905) ; and A. I^ng, History of Scotland, vol. iv. (Edinburgh, 
1907). 

CAMEROON ^ (Ger. Kamerun), a German protectorate in West 
Africa, bounded W, by the Atlantic, N.W, by British Nigeria, 
N. by Lake Chad, E. and S. by French Congo, save for a short 


distance on the south where it is conterminous with the Spanish 
Muni river settlement. 

Boundaries And Area , — The sea frontier extends from the Rio 
del Rey, just where the great bend of the coast-line east to south 
begins, forming the Bight of Biafra, to the Campo river, a dis- 
tance of 200 m. The north-western boundary, laid down in an 
agreement between Germany and Great Britain on the T5th of 
November T893, runs fisom mouth of the Rio del Rey to the 
rapids " Of the Cross river in 8® 48' E. Thence it is continued 
in a north-east line towards Yola, as far as the confines of that 

* This English form oi the name, adopted in the loth ed. of the 
Ewry. Brit., froin the German, appears preferable both to the un- 
English Katnerun and to 'the older and ofumsy the Cameroons.'" 


town. The boundary is then deflected south so as to leave 
Yola in British territory, turning north again to cross the Benue 
river at a spot 3 m. west of where the Faro joins the Benue. 
From this point the frontier goes north-east to the border of 
Lake Chad, 35 m. east of the meridian of the town of Kuka, 
The southern shores of Lake Chad for a distance of some 40 m* 
belong to the protectorate. The south and east boundaries 
were laid down by agreements between Germany and France on 
the 24th of Dccem&r 1885, the 15th of March 1894 and the 
18th of April 1908. The south boundary runs in a fairly direct 
line from the mouth of the Campo river to the river Dscha (or 
Ngoko), which it follows to its confluence with the Sanga. The 
eastern boundary runs from the Sanga irregularly north to lo® N., 
where it approaches the British frontier at Yola, so that at its 
narrowest part the protectorate is little more than 50 m. across. 

From 10® N. the frontier turns eastwards to 
the Logone, thence going north-east to the 
Shari river, which it follows to Lake Chad. 
The protectorate has an area of about 190,000 
sq. m. Estimated population (1908) 3,500,000, 
of whom 1128 were whites. 

Origin of the Name . — The name Camaroes was 
first given by the Portuguese discoverers of 
the 15th and 16th centuries to a large bay or 
estuary, lying south-east of a great mountain 
close to the sea, met with after passing the 
Niger delta. This estuary they called the Rio 
dos Camaroes (the river of Prawns), from the 
abundance of the Crustacea found therein. 
The name CamarSes was also used to designate 
the neighbouring mountains. The English 
usage until nearly the end of the iQth century 
was to confine the term “ the Cameroons " to 
the mountain range, and to speak of the 
estuary as the Cameroons river. I.ocally it was 
often called “ the Bay " On their acquisition 
of the country in 1884 the Germans extended 
the use of the name in its Teutonic foim — 
Kamerun — to the whole protectorate. 

Physical Features . — Cameroon forms the 
north-west corner of the great Central African 
plateau. This becomes evident in its eastern 
section, where are wide-spreading plains, which 
farther west assume an undulating character, 
and gradually merge into a picturesque moun- 
tain range. This range, running from north 
to south, is flanked by a parallel and lower 
range in the west, with a wide valley between. 
In the north-west the Upper Guinea mountains 
send their eastern spurs across the boundary, 
and from a volcanic rift, which runs south- 
west to north-east, the Cameroon peak towm 
up, its summit 13,370 ft. high. This mountain, 
whose south-western base is washed by the 
Atlantic, is the highest point on the western 
side of Africa, and it alone of the great moun- 
tains of the continent lies close to the coast. 
From any vantage point, but especially from 
the sea, it presents a magnificent spectacle, 
while some 30 m. westward rises Clarence peak, the culminating 
point of Fernando Po. With an area, on an isolated base, of 
700 to 800 sq. m., Cameroon mountain has but two distinct 
paks, Great Cameroon and Little Cameroon (5820 ft.), which 
IS from foot to top covered with dense forest. The native 
designation of the highest peak is Mongo-ma-Loba, or the 
Mountain of Thunder, and the whole upper region is usually 
called Mongo-mo-Ndemi, or the Mountain of Greatness. On the 
principal summit there ai*e a group of craters. In 1909 the 
mountain was in eruption and huge streams of lava were 
ejected. Inland the Chebchi and Mondara mountains indicate 
the direction and extent of the rift. 

The mountains of the plateau sweep grandly round to the 
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cast on reaching the eighth degree of N. lat. Here they give 
rise to a number of small rivers, which collect in the rift and 
form the Benue, the great eastern affluent of the Niger. This 
part of the protectorate is known as Adamawa Farther 

north, beyond the Mandara mountains, the country, here part 
of the ancient sultanate of Bomu, slopes to the shores of Lake 
Cliad, and has a general level of 800 to 1000 ft. The greater part 
of Cameroon is thus a mountainous country, with, on the coast, 
a strip of low land. In the south this is very narrow ; it widens to- 
wards the north save where the Cameroon peak reaches to the sea. 

At the foot of the Cameroon peak a number of estuaries cut 
deep bays which form excellent harbours. The small rivers 
which empty into them can be ascended for some miles by steam ; 
launches. The principal estuary, which is over 20 m. wide, is 
called, as already noted, the Cameroon river or bay. The term 
river is more particularly confined to a ramification of the estuary 
which receives the waters of the Mungo river (a considerable 
stream which flows south from the Cameroon mountains), the 
Wuri, a nver coming from the north-east, and various smaller 
rivers. Under the shadow of Cameroon peak lies the bay of 
Ambas, with the islands of Ndumi (Ambas) and Mondola. It 
forms a tolerable hartiour, capable of receiving large vessels. 

Traversing the central portion of the country is a large river 
known in its upper course as the Lorn, and in its lower as the 
Sanaga, which enters the ocean just to the south of the Cameroon 
estuary. Both the Lorn and the Nyong (a more southerly 
stream) rise in the central plateau, from which they descend in 
splendid cascades, breaking through the parallel coast range in 
rapids, which indicate the extent of their navigability. The 
Lokunja and Kribi are smaller rivers with courses parallel to 
and south of the Nyong. In the south-east of the colony the 
streams — of which the chief are the Dscha and Buniba — are 
tributaries of the Sanga, itself an affluent of the Congo {q*v,). 
About 100 m. of the right bank of the Sanga, from the confluence 
of the Dscha upwards, are in German territory. In the north 
the country drains into Lake Chad through the Logone and 
Shari (q*v.). Including the headwaters of the Benue the colony 
has four distinct river-systems, one connecting with the Niger, 
another with the Congo, and a third with Lake Chad, the fourth 
being the rivers which run direct to the sea. The Niger and 
Shari systems communicate, with, at high water, but one obstruc- 
tion to navigation. The connecting link is a marshy lake named 
Tuburi. From it issues the Kebbi (Mao Kebi)^ a tributary of 
the Benue, and through it flows a tributary of the Logone, the 
chief affluent of the Shari. The one obstruction in the waterway 
is a fall of 165 ft. in the Kebbi, 

Geology , — The oldest rocks, forming the greater mass of the 
hinterland, are gneisses, schists and granites of Archaean age. 
Along the Benue river a sandstone (Benue sandstone) forms the 
banks to 14° E. Cretaceous rocks occur around the basalt 
platform of the Cameroon mountain and generally along the 
coastal belt. Basalt and tuff, probably of Tertiary age, form 
the great mass of the Cameroon mountain, also the island of 
Fernando Po. Extensive areas in the interior, more especially 
towards Lake Chad, are covered with black earth of alluvial or 
lacustrine origin. 

Climate , — The country lies wholly within the tropics and has 
a characteristic tropical climate. In the interior four seasons 
can be distinguished ; a comparatively dry and a wet one alter- 
nating, July to October are the coldest months, and also bring 
most rain, but there is hardly a month without rain. On the 
coast the temperature is high all the year round, but on the 
pla^e.u it is cooler. Malarial fever is frequent, and even the 
^ricans, especially those coming from other countries, suffer from 
it. The middle aone of the Cameroon mountain has, however, a 
temperate dinaate and affords excellent sites for sanatoria. 

Fhru and southern part of the low coast is 

chiefly grass land, while the river mouths and arms of the bays 
are lined with mangroves. The mountainous region is covered 
with primeval forest, in which timber and valuable woods for 
cabinet-making are plentiful, lifost important are the Elaeis 
pdneensis, Slerculia acuminata and the wild coffee tree. On 
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Cameroon peak the forest ascends to 8000 ft. ; above it is grass 
land. Towards the east the forest gradually grows thinner, 
assumes a park-like appearance, and finally disappears, wide 
grass uplands taking its place. The country "north Of the Benhe 
is rich and well cultivated. Cotton and rubber arc found ift 
considerable quantities, and fields of maizt, corn, rice and sugar- 
cane bear witness to the fertility of the soil. 

Animals are plentiful, including the great pachyderms and 
carnivora. The latter prey on the various kinds of antelopes 
which swarm on the grass lands. Two kinds of buffaloes are 
found in the forests, which are the home of the gorilla and 
chimpanzee. Large rodents, like the porcupine and cane rat, 
are numerous. Of birds there are 316 species, and several Of 
venomous snakes. 

Inhabitants , — The north of Cameroon is inhabited by Fula 
{q,v,) and Hausa {q,v,) and allied tribes, the south by Bantu- 
speaking races. The Fula came from the north and north-east, 
gradually driving the Bantu-negroes before them. They brought 
horses and horned cattle, unknown in these regions until then, 
and they founded well-organized states, like that of Adamawa, 
now divided between Cameroon and the British protectorate 
of Nigeria. In tlie vicinity of the rivers Benue, Faro and Kebbi, 
the people, who are good agriculturists, raise cereals and other 
crops, while on the plateaus stock-raising forms the chief pursuit 
of the inhabitants. In this northern region villages are built 
in the Sudanese zeriba style, surrounded with thorn fences ; 
more important places are enclosed by a well-built wall and 
strongly fortified. Of martial disposition, the people often 
waged war with their neighbours, and also amongst themselves 
until the pacification of the hinterland by Germany at the 
beginning of the 20th century. 

The Bantu-negroes inhabit the country south of about 7^ N. 
Chief among the tribes are the Dualla {q,v,)f the Ba-kwiri (f.v.), 
the Ba-Long, the Ba-Farami, the Wuri, the Abo and the Ba- 
Kundu. They build square houses, are active traders and are 
ruled by independent chiefs, having no political cohesion. 
Among the Dualla a curious system of drum signals is note- 
worthy. In the coast towns are numbers of Krumen, who, 
however, rarely settle permanently in the country. The Fula, 
as also most of the Hausa, are Moslems, the other tribes arc 
pagans. Missionary societies, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, are represented in the colony, and their schools are 
well attended, as are the schools belonging to the government. 
In all the schools German is taught, but pidgin-English is largely 
spoken at the coast towns. 

Chief Towns, — Duala, the chief town in the protectorate, is 
situated on the Cameroon estuary at the mouth of the Wuri 
river in 4® 2' N. 9® 42' E. It consists of various trading stations 
and native towns close to one another on the south bank of the 
river and known, before the German occupation, as Cameroon, 
Bell town, Akwa town, &c. Hickory, on the north side of the 
stream and the starting point of the railway to the interior, is 
also part of Duala, which has a total population of 22,000, includ- 
ing about 170 Europeans, Duala is the headquarters of the 
merchants and missionaries. The principal streets are wide 
and tree lined, the sanitation is good. The government offices 
are placed in a fine park in which are statues of Gustav Nachtigal 
and others. The port is provided with a floating dock. The 
seat of government is Buea, a post 3000 ft. above the sea on the 
slopes of the Cameroon mountain. Victoria is a flourishing 
town in Ambas Bay, founded by the British Baptist missionaries 
expelled from Fernando Po in 1858 ^see below). Batanga and 
Campo are trading stations in the soumem portion of the colony. 
On the route from Duala to Lake Chad is large commerciai 
town of Ngaundere, inhabited chiefly by Hausas and occupied 
by the Germans in 1901. Another large town is Gama on the 
Benue river. Farther north and within 30 m. of Lake Chad is 
Dikwa (Dikoa), in Bomu, the town chosen by Rabah (<r.e.) as his 
capital after his conquest of Bomu. Gulfei on the lower Shari 
and Kusseri on the Logone are also towns of some note. Hgoko 
is a trading station on the Dscha, in the south-east of the pro- 
tectorate, near the confluence of that iiver with the Sanga. ^ 
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^fodueU md IndustryM^-'^^^meroon is rich in natural pr^ucts, 
one of the most impoitant being the oil-palm. Codoa cultivation 
was introduced by jdie Germans and proved remarkably success- 
ful. Rubber is collected from the Landolphia and various 
species of Ficua- Palm-oil, palm kernels, cocoa, copal, copra. 
Calabar beana, kola-nuts and ivory are the principal exports. 
There are several kinds of finely-grained wood, amongst which 
a very, dark ebony is specially remarkable. Cotton, indigo and 
various fibres of plants deserve notice. The natives grow several 
kittds of bananas, yams and batatas, maize, pea-nuts, sugar-cane, 
sorghum and pepper. Minerals have not been found in paying 
quantities. Iron is smelted by the natives, who, especially 
amongst the Hausas, are very clever smiths, and manufacture 
fine lances and arrow heads, knives and swords, and also hoes. 
Dikwa is the centre of an important trade of which the chief 
articles are coffee, sugar, velvet, silk and weapons, as well as gold 
and silver objects brought by caravans from Tripoli. The 
natives round the Cameroon estuary are clever carvers of wood, 
and make highly ornamental figure heads for their canoes, which 
also sometimes show very fine workmanship. In the interior 
the people use the wild-growing cotton and fibres of plants to 
manufacture coarse drapery and pJait-work. Plantations 
founded by German industry are fairly successful. Large 
reserves are set apart for the natives by government when 
marking off the land granted to plantation companies. The 
best- known of these companies, the Sud Kamerun^ holds a 
concession over a lar^e tract of country by the Sanga river, 
exporting its rubber, ivory and other produce via the Congo. 
The principal imports are cotton goods, spirits, building material, 
firearms, hardware and salt. The annual value of the external 
trade in the period 1900-1905 averaged about £800,000. In 1907 
the value of the trade had increased to £1,700,000. Some 70 % 
of the import and export trade was with Germany, the remainder 
being almost entirely with Great Britain. The percentage of the 
trade with Germany was increasing, that with Britain decreasing. 

Communications . is regular steamship communication 
with Europe by German and British boats. On the rivers which 
run into the Cameroon estuary small steam launches ply. The 
protectorate belongs to the PostalUnion,and is connected by cable 
with the British telegraph station at Bonny in the Niger delta. 

An imperial guarantee of interest was obtained in 1905 for 
the construction of a railway from Hickory to Bayong, a place 
100 m. to the north, the district traversed being fertile and 
populous. From Victoria a line runs to Soppo (22 m.) near 
Buea and is continued thence northward. Another line, sanc- 
tioned in 1908, runs S.E. from Duala to the upper waters of the 
Nyong. In the neighbourhood of government stations excellent 
roads have been built. The chief towns in the coast region are 
connected by telegraph and telephone. 

Governmeiu, Rmenue, &c . — ^The administration is under the 
direction of a governor appointed by and responsible to the 
imperial authorities. The governor is assisted by a chancellor 
and other officials and an advisory council whose members are 
merchants resident in the protectorate. Decrees having the 
force of law are issued by the imperial chancellor on the advice 
of the governor. In Adamawa and German Bornu are various 
Mahotnmedan sultanates controlled by residents stationed at 
Garua and Kusseri. Revenue is raised chiefly by customs dues 
on spirits and tobacco and a general 10% ad valorem duty on 
most goods. A poll tax is imposed on the natives. The local 
revenue (£iSt}Ooo in 1905) is supplemented by an imperial grant, 
the protectorate in the first twenty-one years of its existence 
never having raised sufficient revenue to meet its expenditure, 
which in 1905 exceeded £230,000. Order is maintained by a 
native force officered by Germans. 

HiVlory.'-^ameroon and the neighbouring coast were dis- 
covered by the Portuguqie navigator, Fernando Po, towards the 
close of tbo rsth century. They were formerly regarded as with- 
in the Oil Rivers district, sometiines spoken of as the Oil Coast* 
Trading settlements were established by .Europeans as early as 
the 17th century. The trade was confined to the coast, the 
Dualla and other tribes being if ecognized intermediaries between 


the coast “ factories and the tribes in the interior, whither 
they allowed no strai^e trader to proceed. They took a quantity 
of goods on trust, visited the tribes in the forest, and bartered 
for ivory, rubber and other produce. This method of trade, 
called the trust system, worked well, but when the country came 
under the administration of Germany, the system broke down, 
as inland traders were allowed to visit the coast. Before this 
happened the “ kings of the chief trading stations— -Akwa and 
Bell — were wealthy mercliant princes. From the beginning 
until near the end of the 19th century they were very largely 
under British influence. In 1837 the king of Bimbia, a district 
on the mainland on the north of the estuary, made over a large 
part of the country round the bay to Great Britain. In 1845, 
which time there was a flourishing trade in slaves between 
Cameroon and America, the Baptist Missionary Society tnade 
its first settlement on the mainland of Africa, Alfred Saker 
(1814-1880) obtaining from the Akwa family the site for a 
mission station. In 1848 another mission station was estab- 
lished at Bimbia, the king agreeing to abolish human sacri- 
fices at the funerals of his great men. Into the Cameroon 
country Saker and his colleagues introduced the elements 
of civilization, and with the help of British men -of -war 
the oversea slave trade was finally stopped (c. 1875). Th® 
struggles between the Bell (Mbeli) and Akwa families were also 
largely composed. In 1858, on the expulsion of the Baptists 
from Fernando Po (q.v.), Saker founded at Ambas Bay a colony 
of the freed negroes who then left the island, the settlement 
being known as Victoria. Two years after this event the first 
German factory was established in the estuary by Messrs Woer- 
mann of Hamburg. In 1870 the station at Bimbia was given up 
by the missionaries, but that at Akwa town continued to flourish, 
the Dualla showing themselves eager to acquire education, while 
Saker reduced their language to writing. He left Cameroon m 
1876, the year before George Grenfell, afterwards famous for 
his work on the Congo, came to the country; where he remained 
three years. Like the earlier missionaries he explored the 
adjacent districts, discovering the Sanaga in its lower course. 
Although British influence was powerful and the British consul 
for the Oil RiVers during this period exercised considerable 
authority over the native chiefs, requests made by them— in 
particular by the Dualla chiefs in 1882 — for annexation by Great 
Britain, were refused or neglected, with the result that when 
Germany started on her quest to pick up unappropriated parts 
of the African coast she was enabled to secure Cameroon. A 
treaty with King Bell was negotiated by Dr Gustav Nachtigal, 
the signature of the king and the other chiefs being obtained at 
midnight on the 15th of July 1884. Five days later Mr E. H. 
Hewett, British consul, arrived with a mission to annex the 
country to Great Britain.^ Though too late to secure King BelPs 
territory, Mr Hewett concluded treaties with all the neighbouring 
chiefs, but the British government decided to recognize the 
German claim not only to Bell town, but to the whole Cameroon 
region. Some of the tribes, disappointed at not being taken over 
by Great Britain, refused to acknowledge German sovereignty. 
Their villages were bombarded and they were reduced to sub- 
mission. The settlement of the English Baptists at Victoria, 
Ambas Bay, was at first excluded from the German protectorate, 
but in March 1887 an arrangement was made by which, while 
the private rights of the missionaries were maintained, the 
sovereignty of the settlement passed to Germany. The Baptist 
Society thereafter made over its missions, both at Ambas Bay 
and in the estuary, to the Basel Society. 

The extension of German influence in the interior was gradually 
accomplished, though not without considerable bloodshed. That 
part of Adamawa recognized as outside the British frontier was 
occupied in 1901. after somewhat severe fighting. In ^902 the 
imperial troops first penetrated into that part of Bornu reserved 
to Germany by agreements with Great Britain and France. 
They found the country in the military occupation of Fmncei 
The Fcench :offiGers, wl^ stated that their ifxresenCe was due to 

* On the zfitjh ot July a French gunboat also entered the ^stuary 
on' a belated anneXatkm mission. 
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the measures rendered necessary by the ravages of Rabah and 
his sons, withdrew their troops into French territory. The shores 
of Lake Chad were first reached by a German military force on 
the 2hd of May 1902. In 1904 and again in 1905 there were 
.native risings in various parts of the protectorate. These dis* 
turbanoes were followed, early in 1906, by the recall of the 
governor, Herr von Puttkamer, who was called upon to answer 
charges of maladministration. He was succeeded in 1907 by 
Dr T. Seitz. Collisions on the southern border of the protectorate 
between French and German troops led in 1905-1906 to an 
accurate survey of the south and east frontier regions and to a 
new convention (1908) whereby for the straight lines marking*' 
the frontier in former agreements natural features were largely 
substituted. Germany gained a better outlet to the Sanga river. 

The ascent of the Cameroon mountain was first attempted by 
Joseph Merrick of the Baptist Missionary Society in 1847 > but it 
was not till 1861 that the summit was gained, when the ascent 
was made by Sir Richard Burton, Gustav Mann, a noted botanist, 
and Sefior Calvo. The starting-point was Babundi, a place on the 
seashore west of the mountain. From the south-east the summit 
was reached by Mary Kingsley in 1895. 

Sec Mary H. Kmgsley, Travels in West Africa (London, 1897); 
Sir R, Burton, Abeokuta and the Cameroons Mountains (2 vols.. 
Tendon, 1863) ; E. B. Underhill, Alfred Saker ,,, A Biography 
(London, 1884) ; Sir II. H. Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo 
. . . and Notes on the Cameroons , . .(London, 1908) , Max Buchner, 
Kamerun Skizzen und Betrachtungen (Leipzig, 1887) ; S Passarge, 
Adamaiia (Berlin, 1895) ; E. Zmtgraph, Nord~ Kamerun (Berlin, 

1895) I F. Hutter, Wanderungen und Forschungen tm Nord-Htnter- 
land von Kamerun (Brunswick, 1902) ; F. Bauer, Die deutsche 
Ntger-Benue-Tsadsee-^ Expedition j jgoz-jgoj (Berlin, 1904); C. Ren6, 
Kamerun und die deutsche Tsddsee Eisenbahn (Berlin, 1905); O. 
Zimmcrmann, Durch Busch und Steppe vom Canipo bts turn Schari, 
iSga-igoa (Berlin, 1909); also British Foreign Olfice Reports. For 
special study of paiticular sciences see F. Wohltmann, Der Planta- 
genbau %n Kamerun und seine Zukunft (Berlin, 1896) ; F. Plehn, Die 
Kamerunkuste, Stud ten zur Khmatologie, Physiologie und Pathologte 
in den Tropen (Berlin, 1898) , E. Esch, F. Solgcr, M. Oppenheim and 
O. Jaekel, Beitrdge zur Geologie von Kamerun (Stuttgart, 1904). For 
geology the following works may also be consulted . Stromer von 
Reichcnbach, Geologie der deutschen Schutzgebiete in Afrtka (Berlin, 

1896) ; A von Koenen, “ Ober Fossilien der unteren Kreide am 

Ufer des Mungo in Kamerun,'" Abh. k. Wiss.y (Gdttmgon 1897) ; 
E. Cohen, " Lava vom Camerun-Gebirgo," Neues Jahrb. /. Mtw., 
1887. (F. R. C.) 

OAMILING, a town of the province of Tarlac, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands, on the Camiling river, about 80 m. N.N.W. of 
Manila. Pop. (1Q03) 25,243. In 1903 after the census had been 
taken, the adjacent towns of Santa Ignacia (pop. 1911) and 
San Clemente (pop. 1822) were annexed to Camiling. Its pro- 
ducts are rice, Indian corn and sugar. Fine timber grows in the 
vicinity. The principal language is Ilocano ; Pangasinan, too, 
is spoken. Being in an isolated position, very difficult of access 
during the rainy season, Camiling has always been infested with 
thieves and bands of outlaws, who come here for concealment. 

CAMILLUS, MARCUS FURIUS, Roman soldier and statesman, 
of patrician descent, censor in 403 b.c. He triumphed four 
times, was five times dictator, and was honoured with the title 
of Second Founder of Rome. When accused of having unfairly 
distributed the spoil taken at Veii, which was captured by him 
after a ten years' siege, he went into voluntary exile at Ardea. 
The real cause of complaint against him was no doubt his 
patrician haughtiness and his triumphal entry into Rome in a 
chariot drawn by white horses. Subsequently the Romans, 
when besieged in the Capitol by the Gauls, created him dictator ; 
he completely defeated the enemy (but see Brennus and Rome : 
History, ii., “Jhe Republic") and drove them from Roman 
territory. He. dissuaded the Romans, disheartened by the 
devastation wrought by the Gauls, from migrating to Veil, and 
induced them to rebuild the city. He afterwards fought success** 
fully gainst the Aequi, Volsci and Etruscans, and repelled a 
fresh invasion of the Gauls in 367* Though patrician m sym- 
pathy, he saw the necessity of maJeing concessions to the plebeians 
and was instrumental in passing the Licinian lawl He died of 
the plague in the eighty-first year of his age (365). The story of 
Camillus is no doubt largely traditional. To this element prob- 


ably belongs the story of the sehoolmaster who^ when Camillus 
W£^ attackir% Falcrii attempted txa betray the town by 
bringing into his camp the sons of some of the principal inhabit- 
ants of the place. Camillus, it is said, had him whipped back 
into the town by his pupils, and the Faliscans were so affected 
by this generosity that they at once surrendered. 

See Livy v. lo, vi. 4 ; Plutarch, Camillus, For the Gallic retreat, 
see Polybius ii. 18 ; T, Mommsen, Rbmtsche Fors&hungen, ii. pp. 213- 

152 (1879). 

CAMILLUS and CAMILLA, in Roman antiquity, originally 
terms used for freeborn children. Later, they were used to 
denote the attendants on certain priests and priestesses, especially 
the flamen dialis and flaminica and the cuiiones. It was neces- 
sary that they should be freeborn and the children of parents 
still alive {Dion. Halic. ii. 21). The name Camillus has been 
connected with the Cadmilus or Casmilus of the Samothracion 
mysteries, identified with Hermes (see Cabeiri). 

CAMISARDS (from camtsade, obsolete Fr. for “ a night attack," 
from the Ital. camteiaia, formed from edmida — Fr. chemise--^ 
shirt, from the fact of a shirt being worn over the armour in 
order to distinguish friends from foes), the name given to the 
peasantry of the C6vennes who, from 1702 to 1705 and for some 
years afterwards, carried on an organized military resistance to 
the dragonnades, or conversion by torture, death and confiscation 
of property, by which, in the Huguenot districts of France, the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes was attempted to be enforced. 
The Camisards were also called Barbets (“ water-dogs," a term 
also applied to the Waldenses), Vagabonds, Assemblers (assembUe 
was the name given to the meeting or conventicle of Huguenots), 
Fanatics and the Children of God. They belonged to that 
romance-speaking people of Gothic descent Whose mystic 
imagination and independent character made the south of 
France the most fertile nursing-ground of medieval heresy (see 
Cathars and AlBigenses). At the time of the Reformation 
the same causes produced like results. Calvin was warmly 
welcomed when he preached at Nimes ; Montpellier became the 
chief centre for the instruction of the Huguenot youth. It was, 
however, in the great triangular plateau of mountain called the 
C6vennes that, among the small farmers, the cloth and silk 
weavers and vine dressers, Protestantism was most intense and 
universal. These people were (and still are) very poor, but 
intelligent and pious, and of a character at once grave and fervent. 
From the lists of Huguenots sent from Languedoc to the galleys 
(1684 to 1762), we gather that the common type of physique is 
“ belle taiUe, cheveux bruns, visage ovale." The chief theatre 
of the revolt comprised that region of the C6vennes bounded by 
the towns of Florae, Pont-de-Montvert, Alais and Lasalle, thus 
embracing the southern portion of the department of Loz^re 
(the Bas-G6vaudan) and the neighbouring district in the east 
of the department of Gard. 

In order to understand the War of the C6vennes it is necessaty 
to recall the persecutions which preceded and followed the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. It is also necessary to re- 
member the extraordinary religious movement which had for a 
great number of years agitated the Protestants of France. 
Faced by the violation of that most sdemn of treaties, a treaty 
which had been declared perpetual and irrevocable by Henry IV., 
Louis XIIL and even I^uis XIV* himself, they could not, in 
the enthusiasm of their faith, believe .thRt such a crime would be 
left unpunished. But l>eing convinced that no human power 
could give them liberty of conscience, they went to the BiUe 
to find when their deliverance would odme. As far back as 
1686 Pierre Juricu published his work V Accmplissermni des 
propkities, in which, speaking of the Apocalypse, he predicted 
the end of the persecution and the of Babyloii — that is 
to say of Roman Catholicism-r^for 1689. The Revolution in 
England seemed to provide a. striking corroboration of his 
prophecies, and the apocalyptic enthusiasm took so strong a 
hold on people’s minds that Bossuet felt compelled to re(uM 
Jurieu'S arguments in his Apoed^pse exfliquee, published in 
i68g. Hie LeUres pastofdds of Jurieu (Rotterdam, i 68 fr-l 687 X 
a series of brief tracts which were secretly orculat^ in France, 
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continued t» narrate levents and prodigies in which the author 
saw the intervention of God, and thus strengthened the courage 
of his adherents^ 'l^is religious enthusiasm, under the influence 
of Du Serre, was manifested for the first time in the Dauphin6. 
Du Serre, who was a pupil of Jurieu, communicated his mystic 
faith to young children who were called the “ petits prophites,*’ 
the most famous of whom was a girl named La belle Isabeau/’ 
Brought up on the study of the prophets and the Apocalypse, 
these children went from village to village quoting and requoting 
the most obscure and terrible passages from these ancient 
prophecies (see Antichrist). It is necessary to remember that 
at this time the Protestants were without ministers, all being in 
exile, and were thus deprived of all real religious instruction. They 
listened with enthusiasm to this strange preaching, and thousands 
of those who were called New Catholics were seen to be giving up 
attendance at Mass. The movement advanced in Languedoc 
with such rapidity that at one time there were more than three 
hundred children shut up in the prisons of Uz^s on the charge 
of prophesying, and the Faculty of Medicine of Montpellier, 
which was entrusted with their examination, went so far in 
their ignorance as to pronounce these irresponsible infants 
guilty of fanaticism. After the peace of Ryswick, 1697, the 
fierceness of the persecution was redoubled in the South. '' I 
will show no mercy to the preachers,” wrote the terrible Baville, 
the so-called “ king of Languedoc,” and he kept his word. The 
people of the Cdvennes were in despair, for their loyalty to the 
king had been remarkable. In 1683 on the 6th of September 
an assembly composed of fifty pastors, sixty-four noblemen and 
thirty-four notables, held at Colognac, had drawn up a statement 
of its unalterable loyalty to Louis XIV. It is important to notice 
that the revolt of the C6vennes was essentially a popular move- 
ment. Among its leaders there was not a single nobleman, but 
only men of the people, a baker, a blacksmith, some ex-soldiers ; 
but by far the most extraordinary characteristic is the presence, 
no longer of children, but of men and women who declared 
themselves inspired, who fell into religious ecstasies and roused in 
their comrades the most heroic bravery in battle and at the stake. 

The assassination of the abb^ du Chayla marks the beginning 
of the war of the C6vennes. The abb^, a veteran Catholic 
missionary from Siam, had been appointed inspector of missions 
in the C^vennes. There he introduced the squeezers ” (which 
resembled the Scottish boot ”), and his .systematic and refined 
cruelty at last broke the patience of his victims. His murder, on 
the 23rd of July 1702, at Pont de Monvert, was the first blow in 
the war. It was planned by Esprit Siguier, who at once began to 
carry out his idea of a general massacre of the Catholic priests. 
He soon fell, and was succeeded by Laporte, an old soldier, who, 
as his troop increased, assumed the title of the Colonel of the 
Children of God,” and named his camp the Camp of the 
Eternal.” He used to lead his followers to the fight, singing 
Clement Marot’s grand version of the 68th Psalm, Que Dieu se 
montre seulement,” to the music of Goudirael. Besides Laporte, 
the forest-ranger Castanet, the wool-carders Conderc and Mazel, 
the soldiers Catinat, Joany and Ravenel were selected as captains 
— ^all men whom the theomanie or prophetic malady had visited. 
But the most important figures are those of Roland, who after- 
wards issued the following extraordinary despatch to the inhabit- 
ants of St Andr6 : — ** Nous, comte et seigneur Roland, gdn^ralis-* 
sime des Protestants de France, nous ordonnons que vous ayez k 
cong6dier dans trois jours tous les prStres etmissionnaires qui sont 
chez vous, sous peine d^€tre bruits tout vifs, vous et eux ” (Court, 
i. p. 219) ; and Jean Cavalier, the baker^s boy, who, at the age of 
seventeen, commanded the southern army of the Camisards, and 
who, after defeating successively the comte de Broglie and three 
French marshals, Montrevel, Berwick and Villars, made an 
honourable peace. (See Cavalier, Jean.) 

Cavalier for nearly years continued to direct the^ war. 
Regular faxes were raised, arsenals were formed in the great 
limestone caves of the district, the Catholic churches and their 
decorations burned and the clergy driven away. Occasion^ 
ally routed in regular engagements, the Camisards, throtigh their 
desperate valour and the rapidi^ of their movements, were 


constantly successful in skirmishes, night attacks and ambuscades. 
A force of 60,000 was now in the field against them ; among 
others, the Irish Brigade which had just returned from the 
persecutions of the Waldenses. The rising was far from being 
general, and never extended to more than three or four thousand 
men, but it was rendered dangerous by the secret and even in 
many places the open support of the people in general. On the 
other hand their knowledge of a mountainous country clothed in 
forests and without roads, gave the insurgents an enormous 
advantage over the royal troops. The rebellion was not finally 
suppressed until Baville had constructed roads throughout this 
almost savage country. 

Montrevel adopted a policy of extermination, and 466 villages 
were burned in the Upper C6vennes alone, the population being 
for the most part put to the sword. Pope Clement XL assisted 
in this work by issuing a bull against the execrable race of the 
ancient Albigenses,” and promising remission of sins to the holy 
militia which was now formed among the Catholic population, 
and was called the Florentines, Cadets of the Cross or White 
Camisards. Viilars, the victor of Hochstadt and Friedlingen, 
saw that conciliation was necessary ; he took advantage of the 
feeling of horror with which the quiet Protestants of Nimes and 
other towns now regarded the war, and published an amnesty. 
In May 1704 a formal meeting between Cavalier and Viilars took 
place at Ntmes. The result of the interview was that a document 
entitled Tres humble requite des reformes du Languedoc au Roi was 
despatched to the court! The three leading requests for liberty 
of conscience and the right of assembly outside walled towns, for 
the liberation of those sentenced to prison or the galleys under the 
revocation, and for the restitution to the emigrants of their 
property and civil rights, were all granted, — the first on condition 
of no churches being built, and the third on condition of an oath 
of allegiance being taken. The greater part of the C amisard army 
under Roland, Ravenel and Joany would not accept the terms 
which Cavalier had arranged. They insisted that the edict of 
Nantes must be restored, — ‘‘ point de patx, que nous rdayons nos 
temples . They continued the war till January 1705, by which 
time all their leaders were either killed or dispersed. 

In 1709 Mazel and Claris, with the aid of two preaching women, 
Marie Desubas and Elisabeth Catalon, made a serious effort to 
rekindle revolt in the Vivarais. In 1711 all opposition and all 
signs of the reformed religion had disappeared. On the 8th 
of March 1715, by medals and a proclamation, Louis XIV. 
announced the entire extinction of heresy. 

What we know of the spiritual manifestations in the C^vennes 
(which much resembled those of the Swedish Raestars of Smaland 
in 1844) is chiefly derived from Le Theatre sacre des Civennes, 
London, 1707, reprinted at Paris in 1847 ; A Cry from the Desert, 
&c., by John Lacy, London, 1707 ; La Clef des f>rophHies de 
M. Marion, London, 1707 ; Avertissements prophetiques d^Mie 
Marion, &c., London, 1707. About the date of these publications 
the three prophets of the C6vennes, Marion, Durand-Fage and 
Cavalier (a cousin of the famous Jean Cavalier) were in London 
and wete objects of lively curiosity. The consistory of the French 
church in the Savoy sent a protest to the lord mayor against 
** cette secte impie et extravagante ” and the matter was tried at 
the Guildhall. Misson, author of the Thi&tre sacri, declared in 
defence of the accused, that the same spirit which had caused 
Balaam’s ass to speak could speak through the mouths of these 
prophets from the C6vennes. Marion and his two friends Fatio, 
a member of the Royal Society of London, and Daud^, a leading 
savant, who acted as his secretaries, were condemned to the 
pillory and to the stocks. Voltaire relates {SUcle de Louis XIV. 
c. 36) that Marion wished to prove his inspiration by attempting 
to raise a dead body (Thomas Ernes) from St Paiirs churchyard. 
He was at last compelled to leave England.^ 

The inspiration (of which there were four degrees, avertissemM, 

* This curious affair provoked a lengthy cohtroversy, Which is 
described in La Relation historique de ce qni pass6 A Londres 
an sujet des prophAtes camisards des LeUtea, 1708), 
in the study of M. Vesspn, Les Pr ophites cfiimatsrds 4 Londres (1893), 
and also in the book Les Prophites cSve^iOls, ch. iii. (1861) by Alfred 
Dubois. 
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s&uffle, frophiiie, dons) was sometimes communicated by a kiss at 
the assembly. The patient, who had gone through several fasts 
three days in length, became pale and fell insensible to the ground. 
Then came violent agitations of the limbs and head, as Voltaire 
remarks, “ quite according to the ancient custom of all nations, 
and the rules of madness transmitted from age to age.^' Finally 
the patient (who might be a little child, a woman, a half-witted 
person) began to speak in the good French of the Huguenot Bible 
words such as these : “ Mes fr^res, amendez-vous, faites penitence, 
la fin du monde approche ; le jugement g^ndral sera dans trois 
mois; r6pentez-vous du grand p6ch6 que vous avez commis d’aller 
k la messe ; e’est le Saint-Esprit qui parle par ma bouche 
(Brueys, Htsiotre du fanaiisme de noire temps, Utrecht, 1737, voL i. 
p. 153). The discourse might go on for two hours ; after which 
the patient could only express himself in his native patois, — a 
Romance idiom, — ^and had no recollection of his “ ecstasy.'^ All 
kinds of miracles attended on the Camisards. Lights in the sky 
guided them to places of safety, voices sang encouragement to 
them, shots and wounds were often harmless. Those entranced 
fell from trees without hurting themselves ; they shed tears of 
blood ; and they subsisted without food or speech for nine days. 
The supernatural was part of their life. Much literature has been 
devoted to the discussion of these marvels. The Catholics 
Fl^chier (in his Lettres choistes) and Brueys consider them the 
product of fastmg and vanity, nourished on apocalyptic literature. 
The doctors Bertrand (Du magnetisme animal, Paris, 1826) and 
Calmeil (De la fohe, Paris, 1845) speak of magnetism, hysteria 
and epilepsy, a prophetic monomania based on belief m divine 
possession. The Protestants especially emphasized the spiritu- 
alitv of the inspiration of the Camisards ; Peyral, Htsiotre des 
pasteurs du disert, ii. 280, wrote : ‘‘ II fallait k cet effort gigan- 
tesque un ressort prodigieux, Tenthousiasme ordinaire n^y eut pas 
suffi.’* Dubois, who has made a careful study of the problem, says : 
“ L’inspiration c6venole nous apparait comme un phenomtine 
purement spirituel.’^ Conservative Catholics, such as Hippolyte 
Blanc in his book on V Inspiration des Camisards (1859), regard 
the whole thing as the work of the devil. The publication 
of J. F. K. Hecker’s work. Die Volkskrankheiten des Mittelalters, 
made it possible to consider the subject in its true relation. This 
was translated into English in 1844 by B. G. Babington as The 
Epidemics of the Middle Ages, 

Although the Camisards were guilty of great cruelties in the 
prosecution of the war, there does not seem to be sufficient ground 
for the charge made by Marshal de Villars : Le plupart de leurs 
chefs ont leurs demoiselles (letter of 9th August 1704, in the 
War Archives, vol. 1797). Court replied to these unjust charges : 
‘‘ Their enemies have accused them of leading a life of licence 
because there were women in their camps. These were their wives, 
their daughters, their mothers, who were there to prepare their 
food and to nurse the wounded (Histoire, vol. i. p. 71). 

Bibliography. — The works devoted to the history of the Cami- 
sards are very numerous. Nevertheless there exists no work speci- 
fically devoted to this extremely interesting period in French history, 
for in none of the published works has proper use been made of the 
valuable documents preserved in the arcliivcs of the ministry of 
war. Among the chief works are * — P^re Lou vrelcuil (priest, former 
cure of St-Germain de Calbertc), Htsiotre du fanattsme renouveU oU 
Von raconte les saenUges, les maladies et les meurtres commts dans 
les CSvennes (Tpulouse, 1704) ; M. de Brueys, Suite de V histoire du 
fanatisme de noire temps ok Von voit les demurs troubles des C&vennes 
(Paris, T70Q) ; Lettres choisies de M, FUchier ivSque de Nimes avec 
une relation des fanatiques du Vivarez (Paris, 1715) ; Madame de 
Merez de ITncamation, MSmotres et journal iris pdtle de ce qui s'est 
passi le II de may 170J jusgu'au / jmn lypj; d Nimes iouenant les 
phanatiques, published by E. de Barth61cmy (Montpellier, 1874). 
These works are written by Catholic Writers immediately after the 
war of the C&vennes, and, despite their partiality, include some 
valuable documents. M4moire$ au marquis de Guiscard (Delft, 1705) ; 
Maximilien Misson, Le ThHtre sacri des C4vennes ou Ricit de diver ses 
merveilles nouvellement opMes dans cette partie de la proijince do 
Lanpiedoc (Londbn, 1707) ; Missbn, the author of the Voyages en 
Italte, which met with such a great success, gave prominence to 
the faPts relating to the: inspiration of the Camisards ; the Thidire 
also contams important extracts from the works of Benoit, Brueys, 
Guiscard and Boyer, and several original letters from Caiplsaras ; 
HiMire des Camisards, (Londbn. f 740). the ahoriymous i^^rk of a 
distinguished writer, which ^s eventually condemned by the par- 


lement of Toulouse to be torn up and burnt ip 1759 ; Antoine Couit, 
Histotre^es troubles des Cdvennes (3 vols,, 1760), the best work of thi'» 
period, compiled frpm numerous manuscript references. The war of tlie 
C&vennes has been treated in several English works, e.g. A Compteai 
History of the Cevennes, giving a Particular Account of ike Situation, 
<S*c., by a doctor of civil law (London, 1703), This work includes 
a dedication to the queen, an historical account of the people of the 
C6vennes. the bull of Pope Clement against the Camisaids, add the 
bishop of Nlmes's mandate publishing the bull, and a discourse on 
the obligations of the English to help the Camisards, and a form of 
prayer used in the Camisard assembly, printed in London m 1703 
under the title Formulatre de pr^dres des Ctvennols dans leurs as- 
semblies. The History of the Rise and I)ownfal of the Camisards, &>c. 
(London, 1709), dealt with the prophets of thcCf vennes in London, 
and is only an abridged translation of Pdre Louvreleuil's work. 
Among modern works are, Ernest Moret, Quinze ans du rigne de 
Louts XIV (3 vols., 1859), a work which gives a remarkable history 
of the war of the C6vennes ; Les Insurgis proiestants sous Louis XI V, 
studies and unedited documents published by G. Frosterus (1868) ; 
Mimotres de Bonhonnoux, chief (famisard and pastor of the desert, 
published by Vicllcs (1883) ; Bonnem^rc, Histoire de la guerre des 
Camtsards (1859). Two popular works are — F. Puaux, Histoire 
populatre de la guerre des Camtsards (1875) ; Anna E. Bray, The 
Revolt of the Protestants of the Civennes with some Account of the 
Huguenots of the Seventeenth Century (London, t87o). (F. Px.) 

CAMOENS [Camoes], LUIS VAZ DE (1524-1580), the prince 
of Portuguese poets, sprang from an illustrious and wealthy 
family of Galician origin, whose seat, called the castle of Camoens, 
lay near Cape Finisterre. His ancestor, the poet Vasco Pires 
de Camoens, followed the party of Peter the Cruel of Castile 
against Henry II., and on tJie defeat of the former had to take 
refuge along with other Galician nobles in Portugal, where he 
founded the Portuguese family of his name. King Fernando 
received him well, and gave him posts of honour and estates, 
and though the master of Aviz sequestered some of these and 
Vasco lost others after the battle of Aljubarrota, where he 
fought on the Spanish side, considerable possessions still remained 
to him, Antao Vaz, the grandfather of Luis^ married one of the 
Algarve Gamas, so that Vasco da Gama and Camoens, the dis- 
coverer of the sea route to India and the poet who immortalized 
the voyage in his Lusiads, were kinsmen. Aniao’s eldest son 
Simgo Vaz was born in Coimbra at the close of the 15th century, 
and married Anna de Sa e Macedo, who bore him an only son, 
Luis Vaz de Camoens ; thus the poet, like his father and grand- 
father, was a cavaUetro fidalgo, that is, an untitled noble. 

Four cities dispute the honour of being his birthplace, though 
Lisbon has the better title ; and there is a like dispute about 
the year, which, however, was almost certainly 1524. The poet 
spent his childhood in Coimbra, where his father owned a jpro- 
perty, and made his first studies at the college of All Saints, 
designed for ‘‘ honourable poor students,'’ and there contracted 
friendships with noblemen like D, Gon^alo da Silveira and his 
brother D. Alvaro, who were inmates of the nobles' college of 
St Michael. These colleges were offshoots from and attached to 
the Augustmian monastery of Santa Cruz, an important religious 
and scholastic establishment, where the poet's uncle D. Bento 
de Camoens, a virtuous and very learned man, was professed. 
The Renaissance, though late in penetrating into Portugal, had 
by this time definitely triumphed, and the university of Coimbra, 
after its reform in 1537 under the auspices of King John III., 
boasted the best teachers drawn from every country, among 
them George Buchanan. The possession of classical culture 
was regarded as the mark of a gentleman ; the colleges of Santfa 
Cruz required conversation within the walls to be in Greek or 
Latin, and the university, when it absorbed the colleges, adopted 
the same rule. In these surroundings, aided by a retentive 
memory, Camoens steeped himself in the literature and mytho- 
logy of the ancientS) as his works show, and he was thus able in 
after years to perfect the Portuguese language and to enrich it 
with many neologisms of classical origin; It is fortunate, however, 
for his country and his fame that he never followed the fashion 
of writing in Latin ; on the contrary, except for his Spanish 
poems, he always employed his native tongue. After can^^letiqg 
his grammar and rhetoric the poet entered on his university 
course for the degree of bachelor of arts^ which lasted for three 
years, from 1539 to 1542, and during this period he met Jorge 
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(k? Monteiriayor, the author of ZWaw, who was toen study 
itausic. Hi seems tp have imbibed much of that encyclopaedic 
instruction to whj^h the humanists aspired, for his writings show 
a very extensive reading, and his scientific knowledge and faculty 
of observation compelled the admiration of the great Humboldt. 
The thorou^ness of his teaching is apparent when we remember 
that he wrote his epic in the fortresses of Africa and Asia, far 
from books, and yet gave proof of acquaintance with universal 
history, geography, astronomy, Greek and Latin literature, and 
the modem poetry of Italy and Spain. Much of the credit for this 
learning must be attributed to the encouragement of D. Bento, 
now prior of Santa Cruz, who became diancellor of the university 
the very year when Camoens entered it. There is a tradition 
that this uncle destined him for the church and caused him to 
study theology. Tfie poet^s knowledge of dogma and the Bible, 
his friendly intercourse with the Lisbon Dominicans at the end of 
his life, and tihe share he is said to have taken in their disputa- 
tions, make the hypothesis a likely one, but he made his own 
choice and preferred a lay life. We have very little verse of his 
Coimbra time, but it seems that he began in the Italian manner, 
following the new classical school of Sa de Miranda and that, 
though attached to the popular mufie and well acquainted with 
the national songs and romances, legends and lore, his poetry 
in the old style (medida Delha) is mostly of later date. An 
exception may perhaps be found in his Auto after the manner 
of Gil Vicente The Amphiiryons, a Portuguese adaptation 
from Plautus which was very well received. At the age of 
eighteen Camoens left Coimbra, bidding adieu to the old city 
in verses breathing the most tender mudade, Lisbon, which 
impressed Cervantes so much as to draw frOm him a classic 
description in the novel Petsiles y Sigtsmunda^ made an even 
greater impression on the youthful Camoens, and the Lustads 
are full of eulogistic epithets on the city and the Tagus. 

Arriving in 1543, it has been conjectured that he became 
tutor to I). Antonio de Noronha, son of the great noble D. 
Francisco de NorOnha, count of Linhares, who had lately returned 
from a French embassy to his palace at Xabregas. The poet's 
birth and talents admitted him to the society of men like D. 
Constantine de Braganza, the duke of Aveiro, the marquis of 
Cascaes, the count of Redondo, I). Manoel de Portugd and 
D. Gon^alo da Silveira, son Of the count of Sortelha, who died | 
a Christian martyr in Monomotapa. At Xabregas Camoens i 
must have met Francisco de Moracs {q^v,), who had served as | 
secretary to the count of Linhares on his embassy, and there 
he probably read the MS. of Palmetrim ; this would explain the 
origin of two of his roundels which are clearly founded on 
passages in the romance. Camoens had had a youthful love 
affair in Coimbra, but on Good Friday of the year 1544 he 
experienced the passion of his life. On that day in some Lisbon 
church he caught sight of D. Cathenna de Ataide (daughter of 
D. Antonio de Lima, high chamberlain to the infant D. Duarte), 
who had recently become a lady-in-waiting to the queen. This 
young girl, the Nathercia of his after songs, counted then some 
thirteen years, and was destined to be his Beatrice. To see more 
of her, he persuaded the count of Linhares to introduce him to 
the court, where his poetical gifts and culture ensured him a 
ready welcome, and his fifth idyll, addressed to his patron on 
this occasion, paved the way for his entrance. Though inferior 
to his later compositions, it excels in harmony any verse pre- 
viously written in Portuguese. At first his suit probably met 
with few difficulties, and if Catherina’s family regarded it 
seriously, their poverty, combined with the fact that the poet 
came of a good stock and had the future in his hands, may have 
prevented any real opposition. It was his own imprudence that 
marred his fortunes, and his consciousness of this fact gave his 
muse that moving expression, truth and saudade which are 
lacking in the soiOeWh^t artificial productions of the sentimental 
Petrarch. But while Camoens gamiefd protectors and admirers, 
his teihpefament and conlduct ensured him envious foes, and thp ' 
secTettbf his love got out and became the subject of gossip.. All 
was not smooth with the lady, who Showed herself coy ; now 
jrielding to her heart, Was kind ; and then listening to her 


friends, who would have preferred a better match for her, she 
repelled her lover. Jealousy then seized him, and sick of court 
life for the moment, he gladly accompanied his patron to the 
latter^s country house ; but once there he recxignized that 
Lisbon was the centre of attraction for him and that he could 
not be happy at a distance. His verses at this time reveal his 
parlous condition. He oscillates between joy and depression. 
He passes from tender regrets to violent outbursts, which are 
followed by calm and peace, while expressions of passionate love 
alternate with bold desires and lofty ambitions. It is clear that 
there was an understanding between him and Catherina and 
that they looked forward to a happy ending, and this encouraged 
him in his weary waiting and his search for a lucrative post 
which would enable him to approach her family and ask for her 
hand. From this period date the greater part of his roundels and 
sonnets, some of the odes and nearly all the eclogues. 

His fifth eclogue shows that he was seriously thinking of his 
patriotic poem in 1544 ; and from the fourth it seems likely 
that the Lustads were in course of composition, and that cantos 
I 3 and 4 were practically completed. He had by now established 
his fame and was known as the Lusitanian Virgil, but presently 
he had a rude awakening from his dreams of love and glory. 
He had shown his affection too openly, and some infraction of 
court etiquette, about which the queen was strict, caused the 
tongue of scandal to wag ; perhaps it was an affair with one of 
Catherina's brothers, even a duel, that led to the decree which 
exiled him from Lisbon. 

Camoens's rashness, self-confidence and want of respect for 
the authorities all contributed to the penalty, and the composi- 
tion of the play El Ret Seleuco would aggravate his offence in the 
eyes of John III. Produced in 1545 and derived from Plutarch, 
the plot was calculated to draw attention to the relations between 
the king and his stepmother, and to recall the action of D. Manoel 
in robbing his son John III. of his intended bride. Camoens 
composed it for a wedding festivity in the house of Estacio da 
Fonseca, and some of the verses refer so openly to his passion, 
that if, as is likely, he spoke them himself, emphasizing them 
with voice and gesture so as to publish his love to the world, this 
new boldness, combined with the subject of the piece, must have 
rendered his exile a certainty. All we know definitely, however, 
is that the court was henceforth closed to him, and in 1546 he had 
to leave Lisbon, the abode of his love and the scene of his 
triumph. Tradition says that he went to the Ribatejo and 
spent seven or eight months with his mother's relatives in or 
near Santarem, whence he poured out a number of his finest 
poems, including his Elegy of Exile and some magnificent 
sonnets, which, in vigoilr of ideas and beauty of expression, 
exceeded anything he had hitherto produced. Poets cannot live 
on bays, however, and pressed by necessity he determined to 
become a soldier. 

One of his best modem biographers thinks that he petitioned 
the king for liberty to commute his penalty into military service 
in Africa ; but whether this be so, or whether he merely went 
there to gain his spurs, certain it is that in the autumn of 1547 he 
proceeded to Ceuta. For the next two years, the usual period of 
service there, he lived the routine life of a common soldier in this 
famous trade emporium and outpost-town, and he lost his right 
eye in a skirmish with the Moroccans, though some writers 
make the incident occur on the voyage across the straits when 
his ship was attacked by Sallee rovers. Elegy ii. and a couple 
of odes date from his stay in Ceuta. He is full of sadness and 
almost in despair, but is saved from sfuicide by love and memory 
of the past. He has intervals of calm and resignation, even of 
satirical humour, and these become more frequent as the term of 
his exile draws near, and in one of them he wrote his prose 
letter to a ** Lisbon friend.'’ The octaves on the Discontent of the 
World, which breathe a philosophic equanimity and lift the reader 
out of the tumult of daily life, go to show that his restless heart 
had found peace at last and that he had accustomed hiiTiself to 
solitude. 

In November 1549 the aged governor of Ceuta, D. Affonso de 
Noronha, was summoned to court and created viceroy of India, 
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and Camoens accompanied him to Lisbon, intending to follow him 
to the East in the armada which was due to sail in the spring of 
1550. Reaching the capital in December, the poet almost 
immediately enlisted, but when the time came for departure he 
had changed his mind. His affection for Catherina and dreams 
' of literary ^lory detained him, and he lived on in the expecta- 
tion of obtaming a post on the strength of his services and wound* 
But month after month passed by without result, and in his 
disappointment he allied himself with a group of hot-blooded 
youths, including the ex -friar Antonio Ribeiro, loicknamed 
“ the Chiado,’’ after whom the mam street of Lisbon takes its 
name, and endeavoured to forget his troubles in their society* 
He took part in their extravagances and gained the name of 
“ Trinca-fortes (“ Crack-braves ’') from his bohemian com- 
panions, while there were ladies who mocked at his disfigurement, 
dubbing him “ devil ” and “ eyeless face.” In the course of his 
adventures he had often to draw his sword, either as attacker or 
attacked, and he boasted that he had seen the soles of the feet of 
many but none had seen his. When the reply to his application 
came from the palace it was a negative one, and he had now 
nothing further to expect. His slock of money brought from 
Ceuta was certainly exhausted, and misery stared him in the face, 
making him desperate. On the feast of Corpus Chnsti, the 16th 
of June 1552, he found two masked friends of his engaged in a 
street fight near St Dominic’s convent, and joining in the fray he 
wounded one Gon^alo Borges, a palace servant, with the result 
that he was apprehended and lodged in gaol. This unprovoked 
attack upon a royal servant on so holy a day coUvStituted a serious 
offence and cost him eight months’ imprisonment. In a pathetic 
sonnet he describes his terrible experiences, which made such an 
impression on him that years afterwards he recurred to them in 
his great autobiographical Canzon 10. When Borges’ wound was 
completely healed, the poet’s friends intervened to assist him, 
and it was arranged that on his formally imploring pardon 
Borges should grant it and desist from proceeding with the case. 
This was effected on the 13th of February 1553, and on the 7th 
of March the king, taking into consideration that Camoens was 
“ a youth and poor and decided to serve this year in India,” 
confirmed the pardon. He liad been obliged to humble his pride 
and enlist again, but while he complained of his troubles he 
recognized, m his frank, honest way, that his own mistakes were 
in part the causes of them. 

After bidding good-bye to Catherina for the last time, Camoens 
set sail on Palm Sunday, the 24th of March 1553, in the “ S. 
Bento,” the flagship of a fleet of four vessels, under Fernao 
Alvares Cabral. His last words, he says in a letter, were those of 
Scipio Africanus, Ingrata patna, non possidebis ossa mea.” 

He relates some of his experiences on board and the events 
of the voyage in various sonnets in Elegy iii. and in the Lusiads, 
In those days the sailors navigated the ships, while the men-at- 
arms kept the day and night watches, helped in the cleaning and, 
in case of necessity, at the pumps, but the rank of Camoens 
doubtless saved him from manual work. He had much time to 
himself in his six months’ voyage and was able to lay in a store of 
nautical knowledge, while tempestuous weather off the Cape of 
Good Hope led him to conceive the dramatic episode of Adamastor 
(Lusiads, canto 5). The “ S. Bento,” the best ship of the fleet, 
weather^ the Cape safely, and without touching at Mozambique, 
the watering-place of ships bound for India, anchored at Goa in 
September* It seems probable that the idea of the Lusiads 
took further shape on the voyage out, and that Camoens modified 
his plan ; cantos 3 and 4 were already written, but from an 
historical he now made it a maritime epic* The discovery of 
India became the main theme, while the lustoiy of Portugal was 
interlaced with it, and the poem ended with the espousals 
between Portugal and the ocean, and a prophecy of the future 
greatness of the fatherland. 

At the time of his arrival Goa boasted ioo/)oo inhabitants, 
and with its munificent harbour was the comm^cial capital of 
the west of India* The first viceroy had been content widi a ^ 
dominion^ but the greats Affonso de Albuquerque saw that this 
was enough to secure the supremacy of the Portuguese ; 
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recognizing the strategic value of Goa, he seized it and made it 
the capital of a land empire, and built fortresses in every important 
point through the East. Since his deatli a succession of remark- 
able victories had made the flag of Portugal predominant, but 
the enervating climate, the pleasures and the plunder of Asia, 
began to tell on the conquerors. Corruption was rife from the 
governor downwards, because tlie ruling ambition was to get 
rich and return home, and the hero of one day was a pirate the 
next After all, it was only human nature, for a governorship 
lasted but three years and Portugal was far away, so the saying 
went round — They are mstalled the first year, they rob the 
second, and then pack up in the third to sail away.” Camoens 
was well received at first, owing to his talents and bravery, and 
he found the life cheap and mciry, but Imving left his country 
with high ideals, the injustice and demoralization of manners 
he found in India spon disgusted him. lie compared Goa to 
Babylon, and called it “ the mother of villains and the stepmother 
of honest men.” 

His first military service in the East took place in November 
1553, when he went with a force led by the viceroy to chastise a 
petty king on the Malabar coast. The expedition only lasted 
two or three months, and after some trivial combats it returned 
to Goa. In f'ebruary of the following year Camoens accom- 
panied the viceroy’s son, D. Fernando de Menezes, who led an 
annada to tlie mouth of the Red Sea and thence up the Arabian 
coast to snap up hostile merchantmen and suppress piracy. 
Next the fleet went on to Ormuz, as was the custom with these 
annual cruises, and then to Bassora, where the poet helped to 
make some valuable prizes, and wrote a sonnet — it was ever, 
with him, “ in one hand the sword, in the other the pen ” ! 
Returning to Goa in November he learnt of the deaths of Prince 
John, and of his friend and pupil the young D. Antonio dc 
Noronha, and paid his tribute in a feeling sonnet and eclogue. 
In February 1555 he sailed on another pirate hunt and spent 
six weary months off Cape Guardafui, vaned by a visit to 
Mombasa and by further work on his epic, and only got back to 
Goa m the following September. His experiences are recorded 
in the profound and sad 10th Canzon. 

Meanwhile Francisco Barreto, an honourable and generous 
man, liad become governor-general of India in the June of 1555, 
and, his appointment being popular, a reign of festivities began 
in Golden Goa to welcome his succession, in the course of which 
Camoens produced his Filodemo, a dramatized novel written in 
his court days. The same occasion probably gave birth to the 
Disparates na India (“ Follies of India ”), and certainly to the 
Satyra do Torneio (” Satire of the Tourney ”), which confirmed 
the poet’s reputation as a sayer of sharp things and gave con- 
siderable umbrage to those whom the cap fitted. However, it 
was not the enmities thus aroused but militaiy duty which 
compelled him to quit Goa once more in the spring of 1556. He 
had enlisted in Lisbon for five years, the usual term, and in 
compliance with the orders of the governor he sailed for the 
Moluccas in April and there fought and versified for two years, 
though nearly all is guesswork at this period of his life* He 
appears to have spent the time between September 1556 and 
February 1557 in the island of Ternate„ where he wrote Canzon 
6, reveaUng a state of moral depression similar to that of 
Quizon 10, and he perhaps visited Banda and Amboina* In the 
following year he took part in the military occupation of Macao, 
which the emperor of China had present^ to tte Portugu^^C i*' 
return for thek destruction of a pirate fleet which had besieged 
Canton. The poet^s five years’ term of service was now ove^, 
and he remain^ at Macao many months waiting lor a ship to 
carry him back to India. He had made some profit put of 
Merd de Viagem^ granted by the governor Barreto to free, him 
from the poverty in which he habitually Uved# #nd he spent hk 
money royally. At the same time he continued his epk, wording 
in the grotto which still bears his name. . r . 

All seemed to be going smoothly with him until fudd^ly hk 
fortunes took a serious turn for the worse. As tfie result 
intrigue the captain of the yearly ship fpm China to India^j who 
acted as governor of Macao during hk stay in pot*t, imprisoned 
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GflUioens, and took hiih on hoard with a view of bringing him to 
trial in India. The »hip^ however, was wrecked in October 1559 
at the mouth of the Mekong river, and the poet had to save his 
life and his Lmidds by swimming to shore, and though he 
preserved the six or seven finished cantos of the poem, he lost 
everything else. While wandering about on the Cambodian 
coast awaiting the monsoOn and a vessel to take him to Malacca, 
he composed those magnificent stanzas ** By the Waters of 
Babyldn,^' called by Lope de Vega the pearl of all poetry,” 
in which he recalls the happy days of his youth, sighs for Lisbon 
(Sion) and his love, and mourns his long exile from home. He 
got somehow to Malacca, and after a short stay there reached 
Goa, still as prisoner, in June 1561. He was straightway lodged 
in gaol, where he heard for the first time of the death of Catherina, 
and he poured out his grief in the great sonnet, Alma Minha 
GentiL The viceroy, D. Constantius de Bragan^a, had recently 
returned from Jafanapatam, bringing as prize a tooth of Buddha, 
and Camoens approached him with a splendid epistle in twenty 
octaves, after the manner of Horace’s ode to Augustus. It 
failed, however, to hasten the consideration of his case, but in 
September the Conde de Redondo, a good friend, came into 
office and immediately ordered his release from prison. His 
troubles were not yet at an end, however, for one Miguel 
Rodriguez Coutinho, a well-known soldier and citizen of Goa 
who lent money at usurious rates, thought the opportunity a 
good one to obtain repayment of a debt, and had Camoens 
lodged once more in gaol. As soon as he came out the poet 
composed a burlesque roundel satirizing his persecutor under the 
nickname of Fios Seccos dry threads ”). 

Though very poor he now led an easier, even a pleasant life 
for a time. He was able to see his friends D. Vasco de Ataide, 
D. Francisco de Almeida, Heitor da Silveira, Joao Lopes Leitao 
and Francisco de Mello, all men of family and note. One day he 
invited them to a banquet, at which, instead of the usual dishes, 
each guest was served with a set of witty verses, and after these 
had been read out and chaff had gone round, the food came and 
they formed a merry party. The poet used his interest with the 
viceroy to recommend to him the naturalist Garcia da Orta, 
whose Colloquies on the simples and drugs of the East, the first 
product of the press in India, appeared in April 1563 with an 
ode by Camoens. His life for the next three years is almost a 
blank, but we know that he was hard at work finishing his epic, 
assisted by the advice of the historian Diogo do Couto, who 
became its commentator, and further that the new viceroy, his 
friend D. Antao de Noronha, nominated him to a reversion of 
the factory of Chaul, which, however, never fell into possession. 
It is clear from his writings that fourteen years in the East had 
told on Camoens. His best friends were dead or scattered, and 
he was overwhelmed with saudade. His sole ambition was to go 
home and print his poem, but he had no money to pay his 
passage. In September r567, however, Pedro Barreto was 
named captain of Mozambique, and insisted on the poet accom- 
panying him to Sofala, at the same time lending hiiri two hundred 
cruzades. It was part of the way home, so Camoens accepted, 
but after they reached Mozambique Bafreto called in this money, 
and his debtor; being unable to pay, was detained there for two 
whole years. Here Diogo do Couto found him so poor that he 
ate at the cost of friends, and in order that he might embark for 
the Kingdom* we friends collected for him the clothes he needed 
and some gave him to eat, and that winter he finished perfecting 
the Lusiads for the ptess and wrote much in a book he was 
making, which he called Pamaso of Lutz de Camaes, a book of 
much learning, doctrine* and philosophy, which was stolen from 
him.” Thanks to (Jiouto and others, Camoens was able to 
liquidate his debt and set sail in November 1 569 in the Santa 
Clara,” and he reached Portugal on the 7th of April 1570, after 
an absence of seventegp years. ^ 

The only wealth he brought with him from India Was the MS. 
of his grieat poem, a Tesoro del Luso ” in the words Of Cervantes. 
Moreover, he returned at an unfortunate moment--Tone of pest 
and famine. The great plague which hdd killed a quarter, or, as 
some say, half of the population of the capital, was declining, 


but a rigid quarantine prevailed, ahd the ship had to lie off 
Cascaes until the sanitary authorities allowed her to enter the 
Tagus. Camoens was welcomed by his mother, whom he found 
** very old and very poor ” — his father had died at Goa about 
rSSS — and after a visit to Catherina’s tomb, which inspired the 
poignant sonnet 337, he set about obtaining the royal licence 
to print the Lustads. This was dated the 24th of September 
1571 and gave him a ten years’ copyright, and as soon as the 
book appeared some friendly and influential hand, perhaps D. 
Manoel de Portugal, perhaps D. Francisca de AragSo for whom 
he had rhymed in the happy days of his youth, presented the 
national epic to King Sebastian. Shortly afterwards, on the 
28th of July 1572, the king gave the poet a pension of fifteen 
milreis for the term of three years, as a reward for his services 
in India and for his poem. It was relatively a considerable sum, 
seeing that he had no great military record, and it seems even 
generous when we remember that Magellan had only received 
twelve, and had left Portugal because King Manoel would not 
give him a slight increase. Many functionaries with families 
had less to live on, and Camoens’s subsistence was secure for the 
time being, and he could afford an attendant, so that the legend 
of the slave Antonio may well be true. Moreover, he was in the 
enjoyment of the fame his poem brought him. Philip IL is 
said to have read and admired it, and the powerful minister, 
Pedro de Alcacova Carneiro, echoed the general opinion when 
he remarked that it had only one defect, in not being short 
enough to learn by heart or long enough to have no ending. 
Tributes came from abroad too. Tasso wrote and sent Camoens 
a sonnet in his praise, Fernando de Herrera celebrated him, and 
the year 1580 saw the publication of two Spanish versions, one 
at Alcala, the other at Salamanca. His pension lapsed in 1575, 
but on the 2nd of August it was renewed for a further term ; 
owing, however, to a mistake of the treasury officials, ('amoens 
drew nothing for about a year and a half and fell into dire distress. 
This explains the story of Ruy da Camara, who had engaged him 
to translate the penitential psalms, and not receiving the version, 
called on the poet, who said in excuse that he had no spirit 
for such work now that he wanted for everything, and that 
his slave had asked him for a penny for fuel and he could not 
give it. 

On the 2nd of June 1578, just before his start tor the expedition 
to Africa which cost him his life and Portugal her independence, 
King Sebastian had renv*wed the poet’s pension for a further 
period. Though ('amoens had neither the health nor the means 
to accompany the splendid train of nobles and courtiers who 
followed the last crusading monarch to his doom, he began an 
epic to celebrate the enterprise, but burnt it when he heard the 
news of the battle of Alcacer. Instead, he mourned the death 
of his royal benefactor in a magnificent sonnet, and in Elegy 
reproached the cowardly soldiery who contributed to the rout. 
On the 31st of January 1580 the cardinal king Henry died, and, 
foreseeing the Spanish invasion, Camoens wrote in March to his 
old friend D. Francisco de Almeida: All will see that I so loved 
my country that I was content not only to die in her but with her.” 
A great plague had l:>een raging in Lisbon since the previous year, 
and the poet, who lay ill in his poor cottage in the rua de Santa 
Anna, depressed by the calamities of his country, fell a victim 
to it. He was removed to a hospital and there passed away> 
unmarried and the last of his line, on the loth of June 
A Carmelite, Frei Jos 4 Indio, attended him in his last moments 
and received the only recognition Camoens could give, his copy 
of the LuHads. He wrote afterwards : What more gricyous 
thing than to see so great a genius thus unfortunate. I saw him 
die in a hospital in Lisbon, without a feheet to cover him, after 
having triumphed in the East Indies and sailed 5000 leagues 
by sea.” The house of Vimioso su|>plied the windit^-sheet, and 
Camoens was buried with other victims of the plague in a common 
grave in the cemetery of Santa Anna. Years later D. Gon^lo 
Coutinho erected in the church of that invocation an in memoriam 
slab of marble with ah inscription, and subsequently epitaphs 
were added by other admirers, but the earthquake of 1755 
damaged the building, and all traces Of these last acts of hmnage 
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to genius have disappeared. The third centenary of the poet^s 
death was made the occasion of a national apotheosis^ and on the 
8th of June 1880 some remains, piously believed to be his, were 
borne with those of Vasco da Gama to the national pantheon, 
the Jeronymos at Belem. 

The masterpiece of Camoens, the Lustads, is the epos of dis- 
covery. It IS written in hendecasyllabic oitava rima, and is 
divided into ten cantos containing in all 1102 stanzas. Its argu- 
ment is briefly as follows. After an exordium proposing the sub- 
ject, invoking the T^us muses and addressing King Sebastian, 
Vasco da Gama’s ships are shown sailing up the East African 
coast on their way to India. At a council of the gods the fate 
of the fleet is discussed, and Bacchus promises to thwart the 
voyage, while Venus and Mars favour the navigators. They 
arrive at Mozambique, where the governor endeavours to destroy 
them by stratagem, and, this failing, Bacchus tries other plots 
against them at Quiloa and Mombasa which are foiled by Venus. 
In answer to her appeal, Jupiter foretells the glorious feats of 
the Portuguese in the East, and sends Mercury to direct the 
voyagers to Melinde, where they are hospitably received and get 
a pilot to guide them to India. The local ruler visits the fleet 
and asks Gama about his country and its history, and in response 
the latter gives an account of the origin of the kingdom of 
Portugal, its kings and principal achievements, ending with the 
incidents of the voyage out. This recital occupies cantos 3, 
4 and 5, and includes some of the most admired and most power- 
ful episodes in the poem, e.g. those of Ignez dc Castro, King 
Manoel’s dream of’ the rivers Ganges and Indus, the speech of 
the old man of Belem and the apparition of Adamastor off the 
Cape of Good Hope. Canto 6 describes the crossing of the Indian 
Ocean from Melinde to Calicut and a fresh hostile attempt on the 
part of Bacchus. He descends to Neptune’s palace, and at a 
council of the sea-gods it is resolved to order Aeolus to loose the 
winds against the Portuguese, but the tempest is quelled by Venus 
and her nymphs in answer to Gama’s prayer, and the morning 
light reveals the Ghats of India. Just before the storm, occurs 
the night scene in which Velloso entertains his shipmates with 
the story of the Twelve of England, another of the famous 
episodes. Canto 7 is taken up with the arrival at Calicut, a 
description of the country and the details of Gama’s reception 
by the raja. The governor of the city visits the fleet and 
inquires about the pictures on their banners, whereupon Paulo 
da Gama, Vasco’s brother, tells him of the deeds of the early 
Portuguese kings. Meanwhile Bacchus, not to he baulked, appears 
to a priest in the guise of Mahomet, and stirs up the Moslems 
against the Christian adventurers, with the result that the raja 
charges Gama with being a leader of convicts and pirates. To 
this the captain makes a spirited reply and gets his despatch, 
but he has new snares to avoid and further difficulties to over- 
come before he is finally able to set sail on the return voyage. 
Pitying their toils, Venus determines to give the voyagers repose 
and pleasure on their way home, and directs their course to an 
enchanted island, which is described in canto 9, in the longest 
and perhaps the most beautiful episode in the poem. On lanffing 
they are received by the goddess and her nymphs, and general 
j by ensues, heightened by banquets and amorous play. In a 
prophetic song, the siren tells of the exploits of the Portuguese 
viceroys, governors and captains in India until the time of 
D. John dc Castro, aftter which Tethys ascends a mountain with 
Gama, shows him the spheres after the i^stem of Ptolemy and 
the globe of Asia and Africa, and describes the Indian life of 
St Thomas the apostle. FinaUy the navigators quit the island 
and reach Lisbon, and an epilbgue contains a patriotic exhorta- 
tion to King Sebastian and visions of glory, which ended so 
disastrously at the battle Of Alcacbr. 

Thoi^h the influence of Camoens bn Portugnese has been 
exaggerated, it was Very considerable, and he sb far fixed the 
Writtam language that at the present day it is commonly ind not 
inaccurately called “ the language of Camoens.'* The Lusiads 
is the most successful modern epic cast in the ancient mould, 
imd it has done miich to preserve the corporate life of the Poirtu- 
gue$e pebpW and to keep alive the spirit of nationality in times 


of adversity like the Spanish Captivity ” and the Napoleonic 
invatsion. Even now it forms a powerful bond between the 
mother-country and her potentially mighty daughter-nation 
across the Atlantic, the United States of Brazil. The men of 
the Renaissance saw nothing incongruous in that mixture of 
paganism and Christianity which is found in the Lusiads as m 
Ariosto, though some modern critics, like Voltaire, consider it a 
grave artistic defect in the poem. The fact that the Lusiads 
is written in a little-known language, and its intensely national 
and almost exclusively historical character, undoubtedly militate 
against a right estimate of its value, now that Portugal, once a 
world power, has long ceased to hold the East in fee or to guide 
the destinies of Europe. But though political changes may and 
do react on literary appreciations, the Lusiads remains none 
the less a great poem, breathing the purest religious fervour, 
love of country and spirit of chivalry, with splendid imaginative 
and descriptive passages full of the truest and deepest poetry. 
The structure is Virgilian, but the whole conception is the 
author’s own, while the style is natural and noble, the diction 
nearly always correct and elegant, and the verse, as a rule, 
sonorous and full of harmony. 

In addition to his epic, Camoens wrote sonnets, canzons, odes, 
sextines, eclogues, elegies, octaves, roundels, letters and comedies. 
The roundels include cartas, motes, volias, canitgas, trovas, 
pastorals and endechas. In the opinion of many competent 
judges Camoens only attains his true stature in his lyrics ; and 
a score of his sonnets, two or three of the canzons, eclogues and 
elegies, and the Babylonian roundels will bear comparison with 
any composition of the same kind that other literatures can show. 
Referring to the Lusiads, A. von Humboldt calls Camoens a 
“ great maritime painter,” but in his best lyrics he is a thinker 
as well as a poet, and when free from the trammels of the epic 
and inherited respect for classical traditions, he reveals a person- 
ality so virile and deep, a philosophy so broad and human, a 
vision so wide, and a form and style so nearly perfect, as not only 
to make him the foremost of Peninsular bards but to ehtitle him 
to a place in that small company of universal poets of the first 
rank. 

The oldest and most authentic portrait of Camoens appeared 
in 1624 with his life, by Manoel Severim de Faria. It is a kitcat 
and shows the poet in armour wearing a laurel crown ; his right 
hand holds a pen, his left rests on a copy of the Lusiads, while a 
shield above shows the family arms, a dragon rising from between 
rocks. The likeness exhibits a Gothic or northern type, and the 
tradition of his red beard and blue eyes confirms it. Except for 
an ode, sonnet and elegy, all Camoens’s lyrics were published 
posthumously. 

AuTHORiTiKb. — The most modem and most critical biographies 
are those of Dr Theophilo Braga, Camtks, epoca e Vide (Oporto, 
1907^, and of Dr Wilhelm Storck, Luis de Cam^t^s Leben (Paderbpra, 
1890), while the most satisfactory edition of the complete works is 
due to the Viscoode de Juromenha (6 vbls., Lisbon, 1860-1869), 
though it contains some spurious matter^ While rejecting without 
good reason many of the traditions accepted by Juromenha in his 
life of the poet, Storck embroiders on his own .accounti and Braga 
must be preferred to him. Two volumes of Innocencio da Silva's 
DtcctoHario Bthlioeraphtco Portugues (14 and 15) ate entirely devoted 
to Camoens and Camoniana, the second of them dealing fully with 
the tercentenary celebrations. Among modern Portuguese studies 
of the national epic the most important are perliaps Camdes e a 
Rendscenga em Portugal, by Oliveira Martins, and CamOes e 0 Senti- 
mento Nacional, by Dr T. Braga (Oporto, 1891). The latter volume 
contains useful information on the various editions of Camoens, 
with an account of the texts and remarks on his plagiarists^ Very 
few poets have been sp often translated, a list and, estimate of 
the English translations of the Lusiads from, the time of Sir Richard 
FanShawe (16S5) downwards, will be found in Sir Richard BtirtOit's 
Camoens : His Life and His Lmiads^ which, notwithstanding Some 
enrols, is a most informing book, and the result of a curious siinilanty 
of temperament and experience between master Md disciple. 
Burton translated the Lusiptds (a vols., London, 1S80) and the 
Lyrioks (sonnets, canzons, odes and sextines ; 2 vols., London, 
X884), and left a version of all the minor worke in MS. The accurate 
and readable verskm of the epic by Mr J. J, Aubertin, with the 
Portuguese text opposite, hafl gone through two editions (2nd ed^, 
a vols., London. 1884), and there is a version of seventy of the 
k>nnets, accompanied by the Portuguese teXt, by the same author 
(London, i08r). (E. Pr.) ' 
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CAMORSA, a secret society of Naples associated with robbery, 
blackmail and murder. The origin of the name is doubtful. 
Probably both tto word and the association were introduced 
into Naples by,. Spaniards. There is a Spanish word camorra 
(a quarrel), and similar societies seem to have existed in Spain 
long before the appearance of the Camorra in Naples. It was 
in 1820 that the society first became publicly known. It was 
primarily social, not political, and originated in the Neapolitan 
prisons then filled with the victims of Bourbon misrule and 
oppression, its first purpose beingv the protection of prisoners. 
In or about 1830 the Camorra was carried into the city by 
prisoners who had served their terms. The members worked 
the streets in gangs. They had special methods of communicat- 
ing with each other. They mewed like cats at the approach of 
the patrol, and crowed like cocks when a likely victim approached. 
A long sigh gave warning that the latter was not alone, a sneeze 
meant he was not worth powder and shot,” and so on. The 
society rapidly extended its power, and its operations included 
smuggling and blackmail of all kinds in addition to ordinary 
road-robberies. Its influence grew to be considerable. Princes 
were in league with and shared the profits of the smugglers : 
statesmen and dignitaries of the church, all classes in fact, were 
involved in the society’s misdeeds. From brothels tlie Camorra 
drew huge fees, and it maintained illegal lottery offices. The 
general disorder of Naples was so great and the police so badly 
organized that merchants were gl^ to engage the Camorra to 
superintend the loading and unloading of merchandise. Being 
non-political, the government did not interfere with the society ; 
indeed its members were taken into the police service and the 
Camorra sometimes detected crimes which baffled the authorities. 
After 1848 the society became |>olitical. In 1^60, when tlie 
constitution was granted by Francis II., the camornUt then in 
gaol were liberated in great numbers. The association became 
^1-powerful at elections, and general disorder reigned till 1862. 
Thereafter severe repressive measures were taken to curt^dl its 
power. In September 1877 there was a determined effort to 
exterminate it: fifty-seven of the most notorious camorristi 
being simultaneously arrested in the market-place. Though 
much of its power has gone, the Camorra has remained vigorous. 
It has grown upwards, and highly-placed and well-known camor- 
risti have entered municipal administrations and political life. 
In 1900 revelations as to the Camorra’s power were made in 
the course of a libel suit, and these led to the dissolution of the 
Naples municipality and the appointment of a royal commis- 
sioner. A government inquiry also took place. As the result 
of this investigation the Honest Government League was 
formed, which succeeded in 1901 in entirely defeating the 
Camorra candidates at the municipal elections. 

ITie Camorra was divided into classes. There were the “ swell 
mobsmen,” the camorristi who dressed faultlessly and mixed 
with and levied fines on people of highest rank. Most of these 
were well connected. There were the Tower order of blackmailers 
who preyed on shopkeepers, boatmen, &c. ; and there were 
political and murdering camorristi. The ranks of the society 
were largely recruited from the prisons* A youth had to serve 
for one year an apprenticeship so to speak to a fully admitted 
camorrista when he was sometimes called picewtio d' hmorey and 
after giving proof of courage and aceal became a picciotta di 
sgarrOy one, tiat is, of the lowest, grade of members. In some 
localities he was then called Umurto. The, initiatory ceremony 
for full membership is now a mock duel in which the arm alone 
is wounded. In early times initiation was more severe. The 
camorristi stood round a coip laid on the ground, aiid at a sknal 
all stooped tx> t^st at it with their knives while the novice had 
at the same time to pick the coin up, with the result that his hand 
wjas ^generally pierced through in several places. The noviciate 
as picciotio it sgarro lasted three years, during which the lad had 
to work for the cw^ista who hod been assigned to him as 
master. After initiation there was a ceremony of reception* 
The bamorristi stood round a table on which were a dagger, 
a loaded pistol, a glass of li^iater or wine supposed p be pofeoned 
*,and a lancet. The picciotta was brought in and ope of his veins 


opened* Dipping his hand in his own blood, he held it out to 
the camorristi and swore to keep the society’s secrets and obey 
orders. Then he had to stick the dagger into the taUe, cock the 
pistol, apd hold the glass to his mouth to show his readiness to 
die for the society. His master now bade him kneel before the 
dagger, placed his right hand on the lad’s head while with the 
left he fired off the pistol into the air and smashed the poison- 
glass. He then drew the dagger from the table and presented 
it to the new comrade and embraced him, as did all the others. 
The Camorra was divided into centres, each under a chief. 
There were twelve at Naples. The society seems at one time 
to have always had a supreme chief. The last known was 
Aniello Ansiello, who finally disappeared and was never arrested. 
The chief of every centre was elected by the members of it. All 
the earnings of the centre were paid to and then distributed by 
him. The camorristi employ a whole vocabulary of cant terms. 
Their cliief is masto or s\ mastOy sir master.” When a member 
meets him be salutes with the phrase Masto, vdite nienie ? 

Master, do you want anything ? ”). The members are 
addressed simply as si. 

See Monnier, La Camorra (Florence, 1863) ; TTmilta, Camorra et 
Mafia (NeuohAtel, 1878) ; Alongi, La Camorra (1890) ; C. W. 
Heckethoni, Secret Soctettes of, All Ages (London, 1897) ; Blasio, 
Usi 0 costiimi dei Camornste (Naples, 1897), 

CAMP (from Lat. campus, field), a term used more particularly 
in a military sense, but also generally for a temporarily organized 
place of food and shelter in open country, as opposed to ordinary 
housing (see Cahping-out). The shelter of troops in the 
field has always been of the greatest importance to their well- 
being, and from the earliest times tents and other temporary 
shelters have been employed as much as possible when it is not 
feasible or advisable to quarter the troops in barracks or in 
houses. The applied sense of the word “ camp ” as a mihtary 
post of any kind comes from the practice which prevailed in the 
Roman aitny of fortifying every encampment. In modern 
warfare the word is used in two ways. In the wider sense, 
“ camp ” is opposed to billets,” “ cantonments ” or “ quarters,” 
in which the troops are scattered amongst the houses of towns 
or villages for food and shelter. In a purely military camp the 
soldiers live and sleep in an area of open ground allotted for their 
sole use. They are thus kept in a state of concentration and 
readiness for immediate action, and are under better disciplinary 
control tlian when in quarters, but they suffer more from the 
weather and from the want of comfort and warmth. In the 
restricted sense camp ” implies tents for all ranks, and is thus 
opposed to “ bivouac,” in which the only shelter is that afforded 
by improvised screens, &c., or at most small tenks d'ahri carried 
in sections by the men themselves. The weight of large regula- 
tion tents and the consequent increase in the number of horses 
and vehicles in the transport service are, however, disadvantages 
so grave that the employment of canvas camps in European 
warfare is almost a thing of the past. If the military situation 
permits, all troops are put into quarters, only the outpost troops 
bivouacking. This course was pursued by the German fidd 
armies in 187(^1871, even during the winter campaign. 

Circumstances may of course require occasionally a whole 
army to bivouac, but in theatres of war in which quarters are 
not to be depended upon, tents must be provided, for no troops 
can endure many successive nights in bivouac^ except in summer, 
without serious detriment to their efficiency. In a wax on tiie 
Russp-German frontier, for instance, especially, if operations 
iwere carried out in the autumn and winter, tents would bp 
absolutely essential at whatever cost of -transport. In this 
connepdon it may be said that a good railway system obviates 
many of disadvantages p.ttpnding the use of For 

training purposes in peace time, skiing cmnps arp formed. 
These may be considered simply , as temporary barracks. An 
entrenched camp is an area of ground occupied , by, or sui^le 
for, the camps of large bodies of tropps, and protected by 
fortifications* 

glncient Camps^'*r'Exijglish writers use camp’!. ns n gppric 
teim. for any remains of ancient mditSjry posfr,, irrespective, pi 
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their special age, size, purpose, &c. Thus they include under it 
various dissimilar things. We may distinguish (i) Roman 
“ camps (castra) of three kinds, large permanent fortresses, small 
permanent forts (both usually built of stone) and temporary 
earthen encampments (see Roman Army) ; (2) Pre- Roman ; 
and (3) Post^Roman camps, such ats occur on many English 
hilltops. We know far too little to be able to assign these to 
their special periods. Often we can say no more than that the 
“ camp is not Roman. But we know that enclosures fortified 
with earthen walls were thrown up as early as the Bronze Age 
and probably earlier still, and that they continued to be built 
down to Norman times. These consisted of hilltops or cliff- 
promontories or other suitable positions fortified with one or 
more lines of earthen ramparts with ditches, often attaining 
huge size. But the idea of an artificial elevation seems to have 
come in first with the Normans. Their mottes or earthen mounds 
crowned with wooden palisades or stone towers and surrounded 
by an enclosure on the flat constituted a new element in 
fortification and greatly aided the conquest of England. (See 
Castle.) 

CAMPAGNA DI ROMA, the low coimtry surrounding the 
city of Rome, bounded on the N.W. by the hills surrounding 
the lake of Bracciano, on the N.E. by the Sabine mountains, 
on the S.E. by the Alban hills, and on the S.W. by the sea. 
(See Latium, and Rome (province).) 

CAMPAIGN, a military term for the continuous operations of 
an army during a war or part of a war. The name refers to the 
time when armies went into quarters during the winter and 
literally “ took the field ” at the opening of summer. I'he word 
is also used figuratively, especially in politics, of any continuous 
operations aimed at a definite object, as the “ Plan of Campaign ** 
in Ireland dunng 1886-1887. The word is derived from the Latin 
Campania, the plain lying south-west of the Tiber, c.f. Italian, la 
Campagna dt Roma, from which came two French forms : (i) 
Champagne, the name given to the level province of that name, 
and hence the English “ champaign,^’ a level tract of country free 
from woods and hills ; and (2) Campagne, and the English 
“ campaign ” with the restricted military meaning. 

CAMPAN, JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE (1752-1822), 
French educator, the companion of Marie Antoinette, was born 
at Pans in 1752. Her father, whose name was Genest, was first 
clerk in the iforeign office, and, although without fortune, placed 
her in the most cultivated society. At the age of fifteen she could ; 
speak English and Italian, and had gained so high a reputation 
for her accomplishments as to be appointed reader to the three 
daughters of Louis XV. At court she was a general favourite, and 
when she bestowed her hand upon M. Campan, son of the 
secretary of the royal cabinet, the king gave her an annuity of 
5000 hvres as dowry. She was soon afterwards appointed first 
lady of the bedchamber by Marie Antoinette ; and she continued 
to be her faithful attendant till she was forcibly separated from 
her at the sacking of the Tuileries on the 20th of June 1792. 
Madame Campan survived the dangers of the Terror, but dfter 
the 9th Thermidor finding herself almost penniless, and being 
thrown on her own resources by the illness of her husband, she 
bravely determined to support herself by establishing a school at 
St Germain. The institution prospered, and was patronized by 
Hortense de Beauharnais, whose influence led to the appointment 
of Madame Campan as superintendent of the academy founded 
by Napoleon at licouen for the education of the daughters and 
sisters of members 6f the Legion of Honour. This post she hcjld 
till it was abolished at the restoration of the Bourbons, when she i 
retired to Mantes, where she spent the rest of her life anlid the 
kind attentions of affectionate friends, but saddened by the loss 
of her only son, and by the calumnies circulated on account of her | 
conuddon with the Bonapartes. She died in 1822, leaving valu-*| 
able Mimoires sur la vie pnvie de Maris Antoineiie^ suivis de 
samemrs et amciotee hdstariques les rigms de Louis XIV-^XV 
i(Baris, 1823) ; a treatise De V Education des Femmes ; and one or 
two small didactic works, written i|a a clear and natural, style. 
Th^ most noteworthy thing in her educational system^ and that 
which especially recommended it to^ Napoleon^ was the place 
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given to domestic economy in thp educatipn of girls. At fiicouen 
the pupils underwent a complete training in all branches of 
housework. 

See Jules Flammermont, l.es Mimoires de Madame Campan 
(Pans. 1886), and histones of the lime. 

CAMPANELLA, TOHMASO (1568-1639), Italian Renaissance 
philosopher, was born at Stiio in Calabria. Before he was thirteen 
years of age he had mastered nearly all the Latin authors pre- 
sented to him. In his fifteenth year he entered the order of the 
Dominicans, attracted partly by reading the lives of Albertus 
Magnus and Aquinas, partly by his love of learning. He took a 
course in philosophy in the convent at Morgentia in Abruzzo, and 
in theology at Cosenza. Discontented with this narrow course of 
study, he happened to read the De Rcrum Naima of Bernardino 
Telesio, and was delighted with its freedom of speech and its 
appeal to nature rather than to authority. His first work in 
philosophy (he was already the author of numerous poems) was a 
defence of Telesio, Philosophta sensibus demonsiraia (1591). His 
attacks upon established authority having brought him into 
disfavour with the clergy, he left Naples, where he had been 
residing, and proceeded to Rome. For seven years he led an 
unsettled life, attracting attention everywhere by his talent? and 
the boldness of his teaching. Yet he was strictly orthodox, and 
was an uncompromising advocate of the pope’s temporal power. 
He returned to Stiio in 1598. In the following year he was 
committed to prison because he had joined those who desired to 
free Naples from Spanish tyranny. His friend Naudee, however, 
declares that the expressions used by Campanella were wrongly 
interpreted as revolutionary. He remained for twenty-seven 
years in prison. Yet his spirit was unbroken ; he composed 
sonnets, and prepared a series of works, forming a complete 
system of philosophy. During the latter years of his confinement 
he was kept m the castle of Sant’ Elmo, and allowed considerable 
liberty. Though, even then, his guilt seems to have been regarded 
as doubtful, he was looked upon as dangerous, and it was thought 
better to restrain him. At last, in 1626, he was nominally set at 
liberty ; for some three years he was detained in the chambers of 
the Inquisition, but in 1629 he was free. He was well treated at 
Rome by the pope, but on the outbreak of a new conspiracy 
headed by his pupil, Tommaso Pignatelli, he waS persuaded to go 
to Paris (1634), where he was received with marked favour by 
Cardinal Richelieu. The last few years of his life be spent in 
preparing a complete edition of his works ; but only the first 
volume appears to have been published. He died on the 21st of 
May 1639. 

In philosophy, Campanella was, like Giordano Bruno (g-v,), 
a follower of Nicolas of Cusa and Telesio. He stands, therefore, 
in the uncertain half-light which preceded the dawn of modern 
philosophy. The sterility of scholastic Aristotelianism, as he 
understood it, drove him to the study of man and nature, 
though he was never entirely free from the m,cdieval spirit. 
Devoutly accepting the authority of Faith in the region of 
theology, he considered * philosophy as based on perception. 
The prime fact in philosophy was to him, as to Augustine and 
Descartes, the certainty of individual consciousness. To this 
consciousness he assigned a threefold content, power, will and 
knowledge. It is of the present only, of things nqt as they are, 
but merely as they seem. The fact that it contains the idea of 
God is the one, and a sufficient, proof of the divine existe^e, 
since the idea of the Infinite must be derived from the Infinity, 
God is therefore a unity, possessing, in the perfect degree, 
those attributes of power, will and knowledge which humanity 
possesses only in part. Furthermore, since community of action 
presupposes homogeneity, it follows that the world and all ip 
parts have a spiritual nature. The emotions of love and hate 
are in eveiything. The more rempte from God, the greater the 
degree of imperfection (i.e. NoPieing) in things. Of imperient 
things^ the highest are. angels and human beings, who by virtpp 
of the possession reason, are ahin to the Divine and su^ripr ^ 
the lower creation* comas the mathematical world pf 
space, then the csorporeal viorid, and finally the empirical world 
with its limitations of , space and time. The impulse of self* 
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j^servation in natui^ Isi the lowest form of religion j above this 
comes animal religion ; and finally rational religion, the perfection 
of which consists in perfect knowledge, pure volition and love, 
and is union with God. Religion is, therefore, not political in 
origin; it is an inherent part of existence. The churdi is 
superior to the state, and, therefore, all temporal government 
should be in subjection to the' pope as the representative 
of God. 

In natural philosophy Campanella, closely following Telesio, 
advocates the experunental method and lays down heat and 
cold as the fundamental principles by the strife of which all life 
is explained. In political philosophy (the Civiias Solis) he 
sketches an ideal communism, obviously derived from the 
Platonic, based on community of wives and property with state- 
control of population and universal military training. In every 
detail of life the citizen is to be under authority, and the authority 
of the administrators is to be based on the degree of knowledge 
possessed by each. The state is, therefore, an artificial organism 
for the promotion of individual and collective good. In contrast 
to Morels Utopia, the work is cold and abstract, and lacking in 
practical detail. On the view taken as to his alleged complicity 
in the conspiracy of 1599 depends the vexed question as to 
whether this system was a philosophic dream, or a serious 
attempt to sketch a constitution for Naples in the event of her 
becoming a free city. The De Monarchia Hispanica contains 
an able account of contemporary politics especially Spanish. 

Thus Campanella, though neither an original nor a systematic 
thinker, is among iht precursors, on the one hand, of modem 
empirical science, and on the other of Descartes and Spinoza. 
Yet his fondness for the antithesis of Being and Not-being 
(Efts and Non^ms) shows that he had not shakeii off the spirit of 
scholastic thought. 

Bibliography. — For his works see Qiietlf-Echard, appendix to 
E. S. Cypnano, Vita CampaneUae (Amsterdam, 1705 and 1722) ; 
Al. d’Ancona^s edition, with introduction (Tunn, 1054). The most 
important are De sensu return (162O) ; Realis phihsophiae eptlo- 
gisticae partes IV, (with Civitas Salts) (1623) ; Aiheismus irium- 
Phatus (1631) ; Pktlos, rationahs (1637) »* Philos, universalis seu 
metaph, (1637) ; De Monarchia Htspanica (1640). For his life, see 
Cypnano (above) ; M, Baldachim, Vua e files, di Tommaso Cam- 
panella (Naples, 1840-1853, 1847-1857) ; Dorn. Berti, Lettere inedite 
dt T, Campanella e catalogo dei suot scritti (1878) ; d.n 6 Nuovi docu- 
menti di T. C. (1881) ; and e^eciaily L. Amabile, Fra T. Cam- 
panella (3 vols., Naples, 1882k For his philosophy H. Ritter, History 
of Phtlos. ; M. Cam^re, Philos. Weltanschauung d. Reformations- 
zeit, pjp. 542-608 ; C. Dareste, Th. Morus et Campanella (Paris, 1843) » 
Chr. Sigwart, Kleine Schriften, i. 125 seq, ; and histories of philo- 
sophy. For his political philosophy, A. Calenda, Fra Tommaso 
Campanella e la sua dottrina sociale e politica di fronte al sociahsmo 
modemo (Nocera Inferiore, 1S93). His poems, first pubhshed by 
Tobias Adanii (1622), were rediscovered and printed again (1834) 
by T. G. Orelli ; the sonnets were rendered into English verse by 
Jf. A. Symonds (1878). For a full bibliography see Diet, de thM. 
oath., col. 1446 (1904). 

CAMPANIA, a territorial division of Italy. The modem 
district (II. below) is of much greater extent than that known 
by tht name in ancient times. 

I. Campani was the name used by the Romans to denote the 
inhabitants first of the town of Capua and the district Subject to 
it, and then after its destruction in the Hannibalic war (211 b.c.), 
to describe the inhabitants of the Campanian plain generally. 
Tlie name, however, is pre-Roman and appears with Oscan 
terminations on coins of the early 4th (or late 5th) century b.c. 
(R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects, p. 143), which were certainly 
struck for or by the Samnite conguerors of Campania, whom the 
name properly denotes, a branch of the great Sabelline stock 
(see Sabini) ; but in what precise spot the coins weihe minted is 
uncertain. We know from S^abo (v. 4. 8.) and others t!hat the 
Somnites deprived the Etruscans of the mastery of Campania in 
Irihe ‘hsst quarter of the 5th ct^tury ; their earliest recorded 
ap^>0il|nce being M the caUqwt of their chief tomi Capua, 
proMwin 438 B.c. {or 445, to the metibod adopted in 

interprai|| Diodorus xii: 31 • odlihis see under Comae), or 424 , 
according TO Livy {iv. 37). Cumsifras taken by them in *428 or 
421, Nola about the same time, am lip Samnite language th^ 
spoke, heiiceforwardl known as Oscanfipread over all Campania 


except the Greek cities, though small communities of Etruscans 
remained here and there for at least another century (Conway, 
op. cii, p. 94). The hardy warriors from the mountains took 
over not merely the wealth of the Etruscans, but many of their 
customs ; the haughtiness and luxury of the men of Capua was 
proverbial at Rome, This town became the ally of Rome in 
33S B.c. (Livy viii, 14) and received the dvitas sine suQragio^ the 
highest status that could be granted to a community which did 
not speak Latin. By the end of the 4th century Campania was 
completely Roman politically. Certain towns with their terri- 
tories (Neapolis, Nola, Abella, Nuccria) were nominally inde- 
pendent in alliance with Rome. These towns were faithful to 
Rome throughout the Hannibalic war. But Capua and the 
towns dependent on it revolted (Livy xxiii.-xxvi.) ; after its 
capture in 211 Capua was utterly destroyed, and the jealousy 
and dread with which Rome had long regarded it were both 
finally appeased (cf. Cicero, Leg. Agrar. ii. 88). We have between 
thirty and forty Oscan inscriptions (besides some coins) dating, 
probably, from both the 4th and the 3rd centuries (Conway, 
Italic Dialects, pp. 100-137 and 148), of which most belong to 
the curious cult described under Jovilae, while two or three 
are curses written on lead ; see Osca Lingua. 

See further Conway, op. cit. p. 99 ff, ; J. Beloch, Campanien (2iid. 
ed.), c. '' Capua"' ; Ih. Mommsen, C.I.L. x. p. 365. (R. S. C.) 

The name Campania was first formed by Greek authors, from 
Campani (see above), and did not come into common use until the 
middle of the ist century a.d. Polybius and Diodorus avoid it 
entirely. Varro and Livy use it sparingly, preferring Campanus 
ager. Polybius (2nd century B.c.) uses the phrase ra Trehla ra 
Kara Karrvyi^ to express the district bounded on the north by the 
mountains of the Aurunci, on the east by the Apennines of 
Samnium, on the south by the spur of these mountains which 
ends in the peninsula of Sorrento, and on the south and west by 
the sea, and this is what C!ampania meant to Pliny and Ptolemy. 
But the geographers of the time of Augustus (in whose division 
of Italy Campania, with Latium, formed the first region) carried 
the north boundary of Campania as far south as Smuessa, and 
even the river Voltumus, while farther inland the modern village 
of St Pietro in Fine preserves the memory of the nortl^east 
boundary which ran between Venafrum and Casinum. On the 
east the valley of the Voltumus and the foot-hills of the Apen- 
nines as far as Abellinum formed the boundary ; this town is 
sometimes reckoned as belonging to Campania, sometimes to 
Samnium. The south boundary remained unchanged. From 
the time of Diocletian onwards the name Campania was extended 
far farther north, and included the whole of Latium. This 
district was governed by a corrector, who about a.d. 333 received 
the title of consularis. It is for this reason that the district round 
Rome still bears the name of Campagna di Roma, being no doubt 
popularly connected with Ital. campo, Lat campus. This district 
(to take its earlier extent), consisting mainly of a very fertile plain 
with hills on the north, east and south, and the sea on the south 
and west, is traversed by two great rivers, the Liris and Vol- 
tumus, divided by the Mons Massicus, which comes right down 
to the sea at Sinuessa. The plain at the mouth of the former is 
comparatively small, while ^at traversed by the Voltumus is 
the main plain of Campania. Both of these rivers rise in the 
central Apennines, and only smaller streams, such as the Samus, 
Sebethus, Savo, belong entirely to Campania. 

The toad system of Campania was extremely well developed 
and touched all the important towns. The main lines are 
followed (though less completely) by the modem railways. The 
most important road centre of Campania was Capua, at the cast 
eefee of the plain. At Casilinum, 3 m. to the nor A-west, was the 
only bridge over the Voltumus until the construction of the Via 
Domitiana; and here met the Via Af^ia, passing through 
Mintumae, Sinuessa and Pons Campanus (where it crossed the 
Savo) and the Via Latiiia which ran through Teanum Sididnum 
and Cades, At Calatia, 6 m. south-east of the Via Appia 

be^ to turn east and to iq!>proach the mountains on its way to 
Beneventum^ while the Via Pdpillia went straight on to Nola 
(whence a road ran to Abella and AbeUinum) and thence to 
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Nucerid Alfaterna and the south> terminating at Regium« From 
Captia itself a road ran north to Vious Dianac, Caiatia and Telesia, 
while to the south the so-called Via Campana (there is no ancient 
warrant for the name) led to Puteoli, with a branch to Cumae^ 
Baiae and Misenum ; there was also connexion between Cumae, 
Puteoli and Neapolis (see below), and another road to AtcUa 
and Neapolis. Neapolis could also be reached by a branch from 
the Via Popillia at Suessula, which passed through Acerrae. 
From Suessula, too, there was a short cut to the Via Appia before 
it actually entered the mountains. Domitian further improved 
the communications of this district with Rome, l>y the construe* 
lion of the Via Domitiana, which diverged from the Via Appia at 
Sinuessa, and followed the low sandy coast ; it crossed the river 
Volturnus at Volturnum, near its mouth, by a bridge, which must 
have been a considerable undertaking, and then ran, still along 
the shore, past Liternum to Cumae and thence to Puteoli. Here 
it fell into the existing roads to Neapolis, tJie older Via Antiniana 
over the hills, at the back, and the newer, dating from the time 
of Agrippa, through the tunnel of Pausilypon and along the coast. 
The mileage in both cases was reckoned from Puteoli. Beyond 
Naples a road led along the coast through Herculaneum to 
Pompeii, where there was a branch for Stabiae and Surrentum, 
and thence to Nuceria, where it joined the Via Popillia. From 
Nuceria, which was an important road centre, a direct road ran 
to Stabiae, while from Salemum, ii m. farther south-east but 
outside the limits of Campania proper, a road ran due north to 
Abellinum and thence to Aeclanum or Beneventum. Teanum 
was another important centre : it lay at the point where the Via 
Latina was crossed at right angles by a road leaving the Via Appia 
at Minturnae, and passing through Suessa Aurunca, while east of 
Teanum it ran on to Allifae, and there fell into the road from 
Venatrum to Telesia. Five miles north of Tcanumaroad branched 
off to Venafrum from the straight course of the Via Latina, and 
rejoined it near Ad Flexum (St Pietro in Fine). It is, indeed, 
probable that the original road made the detour by Venafrum, 
in order to give a direct communication between Rome and the 
interior of Samnium (inasmuch as roads ran from Venafrum to 
Aesemia and to Telesia by way of Allifae), and Th. Mommsen 
{Cofp. Inscrip. LaU x., Berlm, 1883, p. 699) denies the antiquity 
of the short cut through Rufrae (St Felice a Ruvo), though it is 
shown in Kiepert’s map at the end of the volume, with a milestone 
numbered 93 upon it. This as no doubt an error both in placing 
and in numbering, and refers to one numbered 96 found on the 
road to Venafrum ; but it is still difficult to believe that the short 
cut was not used in ancient times. The 4th and 3rd century 
coins of Telesia, Allifae and Aesernia are all of the Campanian 
type. 

Of the harbours of Campania, Puteoli was by far the most 
important from the commercial point of view. Its period of 
greatest comparative importance was the 2nd’-ist century B.a 
The harbours constructed by Augustus by connecting the Lacus 
Avemus and Lacus Lucrinus with the sea, and that at Misenum 
(the latter the station of one of the chief divisions of the Roman 
navy, the other fleet being stationed at Ravenna), were mainly 
naval. Naples also had a considerable trade, but was less 
important than Puteoli; - 

The fertility of the Campanian plain was famous in ancient as 
in modem times ; ^ the best portion was the Campi Laborini or 
Leborini (called Phlegraei by the Greeks and Terra di Lavoro in 
modem times, though the name has now extended to the whole 
province of Caserta) between the roads from Capua to Puteoli and 
Cumae (Pliny, ifist, Nat. xviiL in). The loose black volcanic 
earth (terra pt 4 la) was easier to work than the stiffer Roman soil, 
and gave three or four crops a year. The spelt, wheat and millet 
are especially mentioned, as also fruit and vegetables ; and the 
roses supplied the perfume factories of Capua. The winei of the 
Mons Massidis and of the Ager Falemus (the flat ground to die 
east and southr^t of it) were the most sought after^ though other 
districts also produced good wine ; but the olive kasihetter suited 
to the slopes &an to the plam> though that of Venafrum wasgood; 

^ The name Osd-^ariier Opsci, Opusci (Or* ’Oirt^O—^presutftably 
msarit tilers of the soil.** 
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The Oscan language remained in use in the south of Campaniu 
(Pompeii, Nola, Nuceria) at all ev^ents until the Social War>. but 
at some date soon after that Latin became general, except in 
Neapolis, where Greek was the official language during the whole 
of the imperial period. 

Soe T. Bcloch, Campanun (2nd ed., Broalan, iS<)o) ; Conway, 
Italic Vialeci$> pp. 51-57 ; Ch. Hiilhen in Pauly- Wi«!Sowa. Hcdencyklo 
padie. ui, (Stuttgart. 1899), 1434. 

II. Campania in the modern sense includes a considerably 
larger area than the ancient name, inasmuch as to the comparti* 
mento pf Campania belong the five provinces of Caserta, Bene«» 
vento, Naples, Avellino and vSalerno, 

It is bounded on the north by the provinces of Rome, Aquila 
(Abruzzi) and Campobasso (Molise), on the north-east by that of 
Foggia (Apulia), on the east by that of Potenza (Basilicata) and 
on the south and west by the Tyrrhenian Sea, The area is 6289 
sq. m. It thus includes the whole of the ancient Campania, a 
considerable portion of Samnium (with a part of the main chain 
of the Apennines) and of Lucania, and some of iMium adjeciuni^ 
coasisting thus of a mountainous district, the greater part of which 
lies on the Mediterranean side of the watershed, with the extra- 
ordinarily fertile and populous Campanian plain (Terra di I^voro, 
with 473 inhabitants to the square mile) between the mountain# 
and the sea. The principal rivers are the Garigliano or Liri (anc. 
Liris), which rises in the Abruzzi (105 m. in length) ; the Volturno 
(94 m. in length), with its tributary the Calore; the Sarno, which 
rises near Sarno and waters the fertile plain south-east of 
Vesuvius ; and the Sele, whose main tributary is the Tanagro, 
which is in turn largely fed by another Calpre. The headwaters 
of the Sele have been tapped for the great aqueduct for the 
Apulian provinces. 

The coast-line begins a little east of Terracina at the lake of 
Fondi with a low-lying, marshy district (the ancient Ager 
Caecubus), renowned for its wine (see Fondi). The mountaim 
(of the ancient Aurunci) then come down to the sea, and on the 
east side of the extreme promontory to the south-east is the port 
of Gaeta, a strongly fortified naval station. The east side of 
the Gulf of Gaeta is occupied by the marshes at the mouth of the 
Liri, and the low sandy coast, with its unhealthy lagoons, 
continues (interrupted only by the Monte Massico, which reaches 
the sea at Mondragone) past the mouth of the Volturno, as far 
as the volcanic district (no longer active) with its several extinct 
craters (now small lakes, the Lacus Avernns, &c.) to the west of 
Naples, which forms the north-west extremity of the Bay of 
Naples. Here the scenery completely chaises: the Bay of 
Naples, indeed, is one of the most beautiful in the world. The 
island of Procida lies 2J m. south-west of the Capo Miseno, and 
3 m. south-west of Procida is , that of Ischia. In consequence 
of the volcanic character of the district there are several import- 
ant mineral springs which are used medicinally, especially at 
Pozzuoli, Castellammare di Stabia, and on the iriand of Ischia. 

Pozzuoli (anc. Puteoli), the most import^t harbour of Italy 
in the ist century b.c., is now mainly noticeable for the larp 
armour-plate and gun worksj of Messrs Amstrong, and lor the 
volcanic earth (pomlana) which forms so important an element 
in concrete and cement, and is largely quarried near Rome also. 
Naples, on die other hand, is one of the most important harbours 
of modem Italy. Beyond it, Torre del Greco and Torre Annun*^ 
ziata at the foot of Vesuvius, are active trading porl^ for smaller 
vessels, especially in connexion with macaroni, which is manu- 
foctured extensively by all the towns along the bay. CastcUom- 
mare di Stabia, on the west coast of the gulf, has a large n^val 
shipbuilding yard and an important harbour. Beyond Castel- 
lammare the promontory of Sorrento, ending in the Punta della 
Campanella (from which Capri is 3 m. south-west) forms the 
south-west extremity of the gulf. The highest point of this 
mountain ridge^ which is connected with the main Apennine 
chain, is the Monte S. Angelo (4735 ft.). It e^cteods as far east 
as Salerno, where .the coast plain of th^ Sale ^gins. As in tho 
low marshy ground at tJhe mouths of the Liri and Voltump, 
midaria i# very prevalent - The south-east extremity of IbeGuif 
of Salerno is formed by another mountain group, culminatiig 
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in the Monte Cervatt (6229 ft.) ; and on the east side of this 
is the Gulf of Policas^ro, where tiie province of Salerno, and with 
it Campania, borders on the province of Potenza. 

The populati<m of Campania was 3,080,503 in 1901 ; that of 
the province of Caserta w'as 705,412, with a total of 187 Com- 
munes, the chief towns being Caserta (32,709), St Maria Capua 
Vetere (^1,825), Maddaloni (20,682), Sessa Aurunca (21,844); 
that of the province of Benevento was 256,504, with 73 communes, 
the only important town being Benevento itself (24,647) ; that of 
the province of Naples 1,151,834, with 69 communes, the most 
important towns being Naples (563,S4o),‘Torre del Greco (33,299V 
Castellammare di Stabia (32,841), Torre Annunziata (28,143), 
Pozzuoli (22,907) ; that of the province of Avellino (Principato 
Ulteriore in the days of the Neapolitan kingdom) 402,425, with 
128 communes, the chief towns being Avellino (23,760) and 
Ariano di Puglia (17,650); that of the province of Salerno 
(Principato Citeriore) 564,328, with 158 communes, the chief 
towns being Salerno (42,727), Cava dei Tirreni (23,681), Nocera 
Inferiore (19,796). Naples is the chief railway centre ; a main 
line runs from Rome through Roccasecca (whence there is a 
branch via Sora to Avezzano, on the railway from Rome to 
Castellammare Adriatico), Caianello (junction for Isernia, on 
the line between Sulmona and Campobasso or Benevento), 
Sparanise (branch to Formia and Gaeta) and Caserta to Naples. 
From Caserta, indeed, there are two independent lines to Naples, 
while a main line runs to Benevento and Foggia across the 
Apennines. From Benevento railways run north to Vinchiaturo 
(for Isernia or Campobasso) and south to Avellino. From 
Cancello, a station on one of the two lines from Caserta to Naples, 
branches run to Torre Annunziata, and to Nola, Codola, Mercato. 
St Severino and Avellino. Naples, besides the^ two lines to 
Caserta (and thence either to Rome or Benevento), has local 
lihes to Pozzuoli and Torregaveta (for Ischia) and two lines to 
Sarno, one via Ottaiano, the other via Pompeii, which together 
make up the circum-Vesuvian electric line, and were in connexion 
with the railway to the top of Vesuvius until its destruction in 
April 1906. The main line for southern Italy passes through 
Torre Annunziata (branch for Castellammare di Stabia and 
Gragnano), Nocera (branch for Codola), Salerno (branch fur 
Mercato St Severino), and Battipaglia. Here it divides, one 
line going east-south-east to Sicignano (branch to Lagonegro), 
Potenza and Metaponto (for Taranto and Brindisi or the line 
along the east coast of Calabria to Reggio), the other going south- 
south-east along the west coast of Calabria to Reggio. 

Industrial activity is mainly concentrated in Naples, Pozzuoli 
and the towns between Naples and Castellammare di Stabia 
(including the latter) on the north-east shores of the Bay of 
Naples. The native peasant industries are (besides agriculture, 
for which see Italy) the manufacture of pottery and weaving 
with small hand-looms, both of which are ^ing swept away by 
the introduction of machinery ; but a government school of 
textiles has been established at Naples for the encouragement of 
the trade. (T. As.) 

CAMPANI-ALIMENB, MATTEO, Italian mechanician and 
natural philosopher of the 17 th century, was born at Spoleto. 
He held a curacy at Rome in i66r, but devoted himself principally 
to scientific pursuits. As an optician he is chiefly celebrated 
for the manufacture of the large object-glasses with which 
G. D. Cassini discovered two of Saturn’s satellites, and for an 
attempt to rectify chromatic aberration by using a triple eye- 
glass ; and in clock-making, for his invention of the illuminated 
dial-plj-t^jand that of noiseless clocks, as well as for an attempt 
to of the pendulum which arise from 

variilj|||B%f p|mperature. Campani published in 1678 a work 
on Ahd on the manufacture of lenses for telescopes. 

Hi^ yonlj^Sf brother Giuseppe was also an ingenious optician 
(indeed the attempt to correct chromatic aberration has been 
ascribed to him insteil^ df to Matteo), and is, besides, note- 
worthy as an astrondiyil^^ for his discovery, by the 

aid of a tcldscope of his own construction, of the spots in Jupiter, 
the credit of which was, however, alsb claimed by Eust^io 
Bivini. 


CAMPANILE, the bell tower attached to the churches and 
town-halls in Italy (from campana, a bell). Bells are supposed 
to have been first used for announcing the sacred offices by Pope 
Sabinian (604), the immediate successor to St Gregory ; and 
their use by the municipalities came with the rights granted by 
kings and emperors to the citizens to enclose their towns with 
fortifications, and assemble at the sound of a great bell. It is to 
the Lombard architects of the north of Italy that we are indebted 
for t^e introduction and development of the campanile, which, 
when used in connexion with a sacred building, is a feature 
peculiar to Christian architecture— Christians alone making use 
of the bell to gather the multitude to public worship. The 
campanile of Italy serves the same purpose as the tower or 
steeple of the churches in the north and west of Europe, hut 
differs from it in design and position with regard to the body of 
the church. It is almost always detached from the church, or 
at most connected with it by an arcaded passage. As a rule also 
there is never more than one campanile to a church, with a few 
exceptions, as in S. Ambrogio, Milan ; the cathedral of Novara; 
S. Abbondio, Como ; S. Antonio, Padua ; and some of the 
churches in south Italy and Sicily. The design differs entirely 
from the northern type ; it never has buttresses, is very tall and 
thin in proportion to its height, and as a rule rises abruptly from 
the ground without base or plinth mouldings undiminished to 
the summit ; it is usually divided by string-courses into storeys 
of nearly equal height, and in north and central Italy the wall 
surface is decorated with pilaster strips and arcaded corbel 
strings. Later, the square tower was crowned with an octagonal 
turret, sometimes with a conical roof, as in Cremona and Modena 
cathedrals. As a rule the openings increase in number and 
dimensions as they rise, those at the top therefore giving a light- 
ness to the structure, while the lower portions, with narrow slits 
only, impart solidity to the whole composition. 

The earliest examples are those of the two churches of S. 
Apollinare in Classe (see Basilica, fig. 8) and S. Apollinare Nuovo 
at Ravenna, dating from the 6th century. They are circular, 
of considerable height, and probably were erected as watch 
towers or depositories for the treasures of the church. The next 
in order are those in Rome, of which there are a very large 
number in existence, dating from the 8th to the nth century. 
These towers are square and in several storeys, the lower part 
quite plain till well above the church to which they are attached. 
Above this they are divided into storeys by brick cornices carried 
on stone corbels, generally taken from ancient buildings, the 
lower storeys with blind arcades and the upper storeys with open 
arcades. The earliest on record was one connected with St 
Peter’s, to the atrium of which, in the middle of the 8th century, 
a bell-tower overlaid with pold was added. One of the finest is 
that of S. Maria-in-Cosmedin, ascribed to the 8th or 9th century. 
In the lower part of it are embedded some ancient columns of the 
Composite Order belonging to the Temple of Ceres. The tower 
is 120 ft. high, the upper part divided into seven storeys, the four 
upper ones with open arcades, the bells being hung in the second 
from the top. The arclies of the arcades, two or three in number, 
are recessed in two orders and rest on long impost blocks (their 
length equal to the thickness of the wall above), carried by a 
mid- wall shaft. This type of arcade or winddw is found in early 
German work, except that, as a rule, there is a capital under the 
impost block. Rome is probably the source from which the 
Saxon windows were derived, the example in Worth church being 
identically tha same as those in the Roman campanili. In the 
campanile of S. Alessio there are two arcades in each storey, each 
divided with a mid-wall shaft. Among others, those of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, S. Lorenzo in Lucina, S. Francesca Romana, 
S. Croce in Gerusalemme, S. Giorgio in Velabro (fig. i), S. Cecilia, 
S, Pudenziana, S. Bartolommeo in Isola (982), S. Silvestro in 
Capite, are characteristic examples. On some of the towers are 
oicrusted plaques of marble or of red or green porphyry, enclosed 
in a tile or fnoulded' brick border ; sometiines fthese plaques are 
in majolica with, Byzantine patternsi 

The early campanili of the mtijh of Italy are of quite another 
type, the north campanile of S. Ambrogio, Milan (1129), being 
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decorated with vertical flat pilaster strips, four on each face, and 
horizontal arcaded corbel strings. Of earlier date (879), the 
campanile of S. Satiro at Milan is in perfect preserx^ation ; it is 
divided into four storeys by arched coibel tables, tlu* upper 
storey having a similar arcade with mid-wall shaft to those in 
Rome. One of the most notable examples m north Italy is the 
campanile of Pomposa near Ferrara. Jt is of immense height 
and has nine storeys crowned with a lofty conical spire, the wall 
face being divided vertically with pilaster strips and horizontally 
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with ( orbel tnbhs, - this ranip.inile, the two towers of 

S. Antonio, Padua, and that of S. Gottardo, Milan, of octagonal 
plan, being among the few which are thus terminated. In the 
campanile at 'Ibrcello we find an entirely different treatment * 
doubly recessed pilaster-strips divide each face into two lofty 
blind arcades rising from the ground to the belfry storey, over 
100 ft. high, with small slits for windows, the upper or belfr>' 
storey having an arcade of four arches on each front. This is the 
type generally adopted in the campanili of Venice, where there 
are no string-couiscs. The campanile of St Mark's was of similar 
design, with four lofty blind arcades on each fare. The lowei 
pc^rtion, built in brick, 162 ft. high, was commenced in 902 but 


not (onij)leted till the middle of the 12th centur>. In 1510 a 
belfry storey was added with an open arcade of four uh lies on 
each face, and slightly set l)ack from the face of the towei aboM 
was a mass of masonry with p\ ramidal roof, the total height 
being 320 It. On the 14th of July 1902 the whole struclure 
collapsed ; its age, the great weight of the additions made in 
i<^io, and probably the ( utting aWii\ ins^ide of the lower part, 
would seem to have been tlic pruuipal contributors to this 
disaster, as the pile 
foundations were found to 
be in excellent condition. 

In central Italy the two 
early campanili at Lucca 
return to the J.ombard 
type of the noith, w'lth 
pilaster strips and aicadcd 
corbel strings, and the 
same is found in S. Fran- 
cesco (Assisi), S. Ib'ediano 
(Lucca), S. Pietro -in- 
Grado and S Miche](‘- 
in-Orticaia (Pisa), and S. 

Maria-Novella (Floreru e). 

The campanile of S. Nic- 
cola, Pisa, is octagonal on 
plan. With a loftv blind 
arcade on e«Rli lace like 
those in Venice, but with 
a single string-course half- 
way up. The gallery 
above is an open eaves 
gallery like those m north 
Italy. 

In southern Italy the 
design of the campanile 
varies again. In the two 
more important examples 
at Ban and Molfetta, there 
<u e two towers in eac h c use 
attached to the east end 
ol the cuthedials. The 
campanili are in plain 
masonry, the storeys being 
suggested only by blind 
arches or windows, there 
being neither pilaster 
strips nor string-courses. 

The same treatment is 
found at Baric tta and 
Caserta Vecehui ; in the 
latter the iipjier storey has 
been made octagonal with 
circular turrets at each 
anglt‘, and this type of 
design is followed at 
Amalfi, the centre jxirtion 
being ('inailar instead of 
(x'tagomd and raised mia ii 
higher. In Palermo the 
campanile of the Marto- 
rana, of which the two lower ston \ , < oiaUd with three concen- 

tric blind pointed arches on ea( h lace, piobal)Iy date from the 
Saracenic occupation, has angle turrets on the two upper storeys. 
I'he uf)i)er portions of the campanile of the cathedral have 
similar angle turrets, which, crowned with conical roofs, group 
well with the central octagonal Spues of the towers. The two 
towers of the west front of the cathedral at Cefalu jrsnuble 
those of Ban and Molfetta as regards their treatment 

The campanili of S. Zeaone, Verona, and the cathediuls of 
Siena and Prato differ from those already mentioned in that 
they owe their decoration to the alternating courses of black 
and white marble. Of this type by far the‘ most remarkable so 
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lar as its marble decoration is concerned is Giotto’s campanile at 
Florence, built in 1334. It measures 275 ft. high, 45 ft. square, 
and IS encased m black, white and red marble, with occasional 
sculptured ornament, dbe angles are emphasized by octagonal 
projections, the panelling of which seems to have ruled that of 
the whole structure. There are five storeys, of which the three 
upper ones are juerced with windows ; twin arcades side by side 



in the two lower, and a lofty triplet window with tracery in the 
belfry stage. A richly corbelled cornice crowns the structure, 
above which a spire was projected by Giotto, but never carried 
out. 

The loftiest campanile in Italy is that of Cremona, 396 ft. 
high. Though built in the second half of the 13th century, and 
showing therefore Gothic influence in the pointed windows of the 
belfry and two storeys below, and the substitution of the pointed 



for the semicircular arch of the arcaded corbel string-courses, it 
follows the Lombard type 111 its genet al design, and the same is 
found in the campanile ol S. Andrea, Mantua, In the i6th 
century an octagonal lantern m two strings crowned with a 
conical roof wa.s added. Owing to defective foundations, some 
of the Italian campamli incline over considerably ; of these 
leaning towers, those of the Garisendi and Asinelh palaces at 
Bologna form con- 
spicuous objects in 
the town ; the two 
more remarkable ex- 
amples are the cam- 
panile of S. Martino 
at Este, of early 
Lombard type, and 
the leaning tower at 
I'lsa, which was built 
by the citizens in 
1 j 74 to rival that of 
Venice. The Pisa 
tower is circular on 
plan, about 51 ft. in 
diameter and 172 ft. 
high. Not including 
tlic bclfiy storey, 
which IS s('t bark on 
the inner wall, it is 
divided into seven 
storeys all sur- 
roLi nded with an open 
gallery or arcade. 

(See Architecture, 

Idate I. fig. 62). 

Owing to the sinking 
of the piles on the 
south side, the in- 
clination was already 
noticed when the 
tower was about 30 
ft. high, and slight 
additions in the 
height of the masonry 
on that side were in- 
troduced to corn'tl 
the level, but with- 
out result, so that 
the works were * 
stopped for many , 
years and taken up 
again in 1234 under 
the direction of , 

William of Inns- 
bruck ; he also at- 
temjited to rectify 
the levels by increas- 
ing the height of 
the masonry on the 
south side. At a 

later period the bel- i.,,. ^.^Cunpanile of the Palazzo del 
fry storey was added. Signore, Verona. 

The inclination now 

approaches 14 ft. out of the perpendicular 'Lhe outside is built 
entirely in white marble and is of admiraVde workmanship, but 
it is a question whether the equal subdivision of the several 
storeys is not rather monotonous. The cnmpanili of the chui c'hes 
of S. Nicolas and S. Michele in Orticaia, l>oth in Pisa, are also 
inclined to a slight extent. 

The campamli hitherto described are all attaclied to churches, 
but there arc others belonging to civic buildings some of which 
are of great importance. The campanile of the town hall of 
Siena rises to an enormous height, being 285 ft , and only 22 ft. 
wide; it is built m brick and crowned with a battlemented 
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parapet carried on machicolation corbds, i6 ft. high^ all in stone, 
and a belfry storey above set back behind the face of the tower. 
The cairipanile of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence is similarly 
crowned, bat it does not descend to the ground, being balanced 
in the centre of the main wall of the town hall. A third example 
is the fine campanile of the Palazzo-deFSignore at Verona, fig. 4> 
the lower portion built in alternate courses of brick and stone 
and above entirely in brick, rising to a height of nearly 350 ft., 
and pierced with putlog holes only. The belfry window on each 
face is divided into three lights with coupled shafts. An octagonal 
tower of two storeys rises above the corbelled eaves. 

In the campamli of the Renaissance in Italy the same general 
proportions of the lower are adhered to, and the style lent itself 
easily to its decoration ; in Venice the lofty blind arcades were 
adhered to, as in the campanile of the church of S. Giorgio dei 
Greci. In that of S. Giorgio Maggiore, however, Palladio re- 
turned to the simple brickwork of Verona, crowned with a 
belfry storey in stone, with angle pilasters and columns of the 
Corinthian order in antis, and central turret with spire above. 
In Genoa there are many examples ; the quoins are either 
decorated with rusticated masonry or attenuated pilasters, with 
or without horizontal string-courses, always crowned with a 
belfry storey m stone and classic cornices, which on account of 
their greater projection present a fine effect. (R. P. S.) 

CAMPANULA (Bell-flower), in botany, a genus of plants 
containing about 230 sjiecies, found in the temperate parts 
of the northern hemisphere, chiefly in the Mediterranean region. 
The name is taken from the bell-shaped flower. The plants 
are perennial, rarely annual or biennial, herbs with spikes or 
racemes of white, blue or lilac flowers. Several are native in 
Britain ; Campanula rotundtfoha is the harebell {q-v.) or Scotch 
bluebell, a common plant on pastures and heaths, — the delicate 
slender stem bears one or a few drooping bell-shaped flowers ; 
C, Rapunculus, rampion or ramps, is a larger plant with a 
panicle of broadly campanulate red-purple or blue flowers, and 
occurs on gravelly roadsides and hedgebanks, but is rare. It 
is cultivated, but not extensively, for its fleshy roots, which 
are used, either boiled or raw, os salad. Many of the species 
are grown in gardens for their elegant flowers ; the dwarf forms 
are excellent for pot culture, rockeries or fronts of borders. 
C. Medium, Canterbury bell, with large blue, purple and white 
flowers, is a favourite and handsome biennial, of which there 
are numerous varieties. C. persicifolta, a perennial with more 
open flowers, is also a well-known border plant, with numerous 
forms, including white and blue-flowered and single and double. 
C. glomerata, which has sessile flowers crowded in heads on the 
stems and branches, found native in Britain in chalky and dry 
pastures, is known in numerous varieties as a border plant. 
C. pyramidaliS) with numerous flowers forming a tall pyramidal 
inflorescence, is a handsome Species. There are also a number 
of alpine species suitable for rockeries, such as C. alptna, cauca^ 
sica, caispiiosa and others. The plants are easily cultivated* 
The perennials are propagated by dividing the roots or by young 
cuttings in spring, or by seeds. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (1788-X866), American religious 
leader, was bom near Ballymena, Co, Antrim, Ireland, on the 
12th of September 178S, and was the son of Thomas Campbell 
(1763-1854), a schoolmaster and clergyman of the Presbyterian 

Seoeders.** Alexander, in 1809, ^ter a year at fflasgow 
University, joined his father in Washington, Pennsylvania, 
where the eldet Gamplbell had just formed the Christian Associa- 
rion of Washington^ '' for: the sole purpose of promoting simple 
evangelical Christianity,” With his father’s desire for Church 
unity the son agreed* He began to preach in 1810, refusing any 
salaiy; in 1811 he settle in what is now Bethany, West 
an(f was licensed by tht Bru^ Run Churchy as the 
Qimtian Association was now called. In 1819, urging baptism 
by immersion upon his followers by his own examine, he took his 
father^ ^lace as leader of the Disciples of Christ (y.t/., populiuiy 
called (J|hiri?tians, CaihpbeUlt^s and Reformers). He iefemed 
to approaidh the doctrinsl position of the ]^ptists, 
but by nis statement, " I will be baptised only into the prumttve 


Christian faith,” by his iconoclastic preaching and his editorial 
conduct of The CkrisHan Baptist ( 1823-1 830^ and by the tone 
of his able debates with Paedobaptists, be soon incurred the 
disfavour of the Redstone Association of Baptist churciies in 
western Pennsylvania, and in i8a3 bis followers transferred 
their membership to the Mahoning Association of Baptist 
churches in eastern Ohio, only to break absolutely with the 
Baptists in 1830. Campbell, who in 1839 bad lieen elected to 
the Constitutional Convention of Virginia by his anti-slavery 
neighbours, now established The Millennial Harbinger (1830- 
1865), in which, on Biblical grounds, he opposed emancipation, 
but which he used principally to preach the imminent Second 
Coming, which he actually set for 1866, in which year he died, 
on the 4th of March, at Bethany, West Virginia, having l>een for 
twenty-five years president of Bethany College. He travelled, 
lectured, and preached throughout the United States and in 
England and Scotland ; debated with many Presbyterian 
champions, with Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati and with Robert 
Owen ; and edited a revision of the New Testament, 

See Thomas W. Grafton’s Alexander Campbell, Leader of the Great 
Reformation of the Nineteenth Century (St Louis, 1897). 

CAMPBELL, BEATRICE STELLA (Mrs PA'miCK Campbell) 
(1865- ), English actress, was born in London, her maiden 

name being Tanner, and in 1884 married Captain Patrick 
Campbell (d. 190c). After having appeared on the provincial 
stage she first became prominent at the Adelphi theatre, London, 
in 1892, and next year created the chief part in Pinero^s Second 
Mrs Tanqueray at the St James’s, her remarkable impersonation 
at once putting her in the first rank of English actresses. For 
some years she displayed her striking dramatic talent in London, 
playing notably with Mr Forbes Robertson in Davidson’s For 
the Crown^ and in Macbeth ; and her Magda (Royalty, 1900) 
could hold its own with either Bernhardt or Duse. In later 
years she paid successful visits to America, but in England 
played chiefly on provincial tours. 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE (1719-1796), Scottish theologian, was 
bom at Aberdeen on the 2Sth of December 1719. His father, the 
Rev. CoHn Campbell, one of the ministers of Aberdeen, the son of 
George Campbell of Westhall, who claimed to belong to the Argyll 
branch of the family, died in 1728, leaving a widow and six 
children in somewhat straitened circumstances, George, the 
youngest son, was destined for the legal profession, and after 
attendmg the grammar school of Aberdeen and the arts classes 
at Marischal College^ he was sent to Edinburgh to serve as an 
apprentice to a writer to the Signet While at Edinburgh he 
attended the theological lectures, and when the term of his 
apprenticeship expired, he was enrolled as a regular student m 
the Aberdeen divinity hall. After a distinguished career he was, 
in 1746, licensed to preach by the presbytery of Aberdeen. From 
1748 to 1757 he was minister of Banchory Teman, a parish on the 
Dee^ some 20 m* from Aberdeen. He then transferred to Aber- 
deen, which was at the time a centre of considerable intellectual 
activity. Thomas Reid was . professor of philosophy at King'a 
College ; John Gregory (I724-I773), Reid’s predecessor, held the 
chair of medicine ; Alexander Gerard (1728-1795) was professor 
of divinity at Marischal College; and in 1760 James Beattie 
(1735-^1803) became professor of moral philosophy in the same 
college. These men, with others of less note, forn^ themselves 
in 1 758 into a society for the discussions of questions in philosophy. 
Reid was its first secretary, and Campbell one of its founders* It 
lasted till about 1773, during this period numerous papi^ 
were read, particularly those by Reid and Campbell, which were 
afterwards expanded and publii^ed. 

In 1)759 Campbell was made princiMl of Merisohal College. 

1763 he published his celebrated DfarsrlplfVw m Mirush^^ M 
whii^ he seeks to show, in opposition to Hume, that miracles ante 
capable of proof byiiteitimony, and that the miracles of Cbristir 
anity are sufficiently attested. There is mo contradiction, hc 
argues, et$ Hume mid there wats, between what we know* by 
testimony and tbeevidence upon whioh a law of nature is bosBd ; 
they arO of !a different desciuption indeed, but we can wj^out 
incMsisitency believe^ that both are true# flhe is nqt 
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a complete treatise upon miracles, but with all deductions it was 
And still is a valuable contribution to theological literature. In 
1771 Campbell was elected professor of theology at Marisdhal 
College, and resigned his city charge, although he still preached 
as minister of Greyfriars, a duty then attached to the chair. His 
Phihsoph^df Rhetoric, planned at Banchory Teman years before, 
appear^ in 1776, and at once took a high place among books on 
the subject In 1778 his last and in some respects his greatest 
work appeared, A New Translation of the Gospels, The critical 
and explanatory notes which accompanied it gave the book a 
high value. 

In 1795 he was compelled by increasing weakness to resign the 
offices he held in Marischal College, and on his retirement he 
received a pension of £300 from the king. He died on the 31st of 
March 1796. 

His Lectures on Ecclesiastical History were published alter his 
death with a biographical notice by G. S. Keith ; there is a unifonn 
edition of his works m 6 vols. 

CAMPBELL^ JOHN (i7o8*-i775), Scottish author, was born at 
Edinburgh on the 8th of March 1708. Being designed for the 
legal profession, he was sent to Windsor, and apprenticed to an 
attorney ; but his tastes soon led him to abandon the study of 
law and to devote himself entirely to literature. In 1736 he 
published the Military History of Prince Eugene and the Duke 
of Marlborough, and soon after contributed several important 
articles to the Ancient Universal History, In 1742 and 1744 
appeared the Lives of the British Admirals, in 4 vols., a popular 
work which has been continued by other authors. Besides 
Contributing to the Biographia Britannica and Dodsley’s Pre- 
ceptor, he published a work on The Present State of Europe, 
consisting of a series of papers which had appeared in the Museum, 
He also wrote the histories of the Portuguese, Dutch, Spanish, 
French, Swedish, Danish and Ostend settlements in the East 
Indies, and the histories of Spain, Portugal, Algarve, Navarre 
and France, from the time of Clovis till 1656, for the Mtdern 
Universal History, At the request of Lord Bute, he published a 
vindication of the peace of Paris concluded in 1763, embodying 
in it a descriptive and historical account of the New Sugar 
Islands in the West Indies. By the king he was appointed agent 
for the provinces of Georgia in 1755. His last and most elaborate 
work. Political Survey of Britain, 2 vols. 4to, was published in 
1744, and greatly increased the author’s reputation, Campbell 
died on the 28th of December 1775. He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the university of Glasgow in 1745. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN CAMPBELL, Baron (1779-1861), lord 
chancellor of England, thesecond son of the Rev. George Campbell, 
D.D., was born on the r7th of September 1779 Cupar, Fife, 
where his father was for fifty years parish minister. For a few 
years Campbell studied at the United College, St Andrews. In 
1800 he was entered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, and, after a 
short connexion with the Morning Chronicle, was called to the 
bar in 1806, and at once began to report cases decided at nisi 
prius (i,e, on jury trial). Of these Reports he published altogether 
four volumes, with learned notes ; they extend from Michaelmas 
1807 to Hilary 1816. Campbell also devoted himself a good deal 
to criminal business, but m spite of his unceasing industry he 
failed to attract much attention behind the bar ; he had changed 
his circuit from the home to the Oxford, but briefs came in slowly, 
and it was not till 1827 that he obtained a silk gown and found 
himself in that front rank ” who are permitted to have political 
aspirations. He unsuccessfully contested the borough of Stafford 
in t826, but was elected for it in 1830 and Again in 1931. In the 
House he showed an extraordinary, sometimes an excessive zeal 
fOr public business; i|)6aking on all subjects withjpracticaJ sense, 
but on nonb with eloquence orf spirit. His main object, however, 
like that of Brougham, was the amejioratfon of the law, more by 
the abolition of cumbto^Us technicalities than by the assertion of 
nfew and striking principles. ‘ 

Thus his name is» assotiated with the Fines and Recoveries 
Abolition Act 1833 c the Inheritance Act 1833 ; the Dower Act 
1833 ; the Real Property Limitation Act 1833 ; the Wills Act 
18^57 ; one of the Copyhold Tenure Acts‘r&4i ; and the Judgments 


Act 1838. All these measures were important and were carefully 
drawn ; but their merits cannot be explained in a biographical 
notice. The second was called for by the preference which the 
common law gave to a distant collateral over the brother of the 
half-blood of the first purchaser ; the fourth conferred an 
indefeasible title on adverse possession for twenty years (a term 
shortened by Lord Cairns in 1875 to twelve years); the fifth 
reduced the number of witnesses required by law to attest wills, 
and removed the vexatious distinction which existed in this 
respect between freeholds and copyholds ; the last freed an 
innocent debtor from imprisonment only before final judgment 
(or on what was termed mesne process), but the principle stated 
by Campbell that only fraudulent debtors should be imprisoned 
was ultimately given effect to for England and Wales in 1869.^ 
In one of his most cherished objects, however, that of Land 
Registration {q,v,), which formed the theme of his maiden speech 
in parliament, Campbell was doomed to disappointment. His 
most important appearance as member for Stafford was in defence 
of Lord John RusselFs first Reform Bill (1831). In a temperate 
and learned speech, based on Fox’s declaration against constitu- 
tion-mongering, he supported both the enfranchising and the 
disfranchising clauses, and easily disposed of the cries of “ cor- 
poration robbery,” “ nabob representation,” “opening for young 
men of talent,” &c. The following year (1832) found Campbell 
solicitor-general, a knight and member for Dudley, which he 
represented till 1834. In that year he became attorney -general 
and was returned by Edinburgh, for which he sat till 1841.2 

His political creed declared upon the hustings there was that 
of a moderate Whig. He maintained the connexion of church 
and state, and opposed triennial parliaments and the ballot. 
In parliament he continued to lend the most effective help to the 
Liberal party. His speech in 1835 support of the motion for 
inquiry into the Irish Church temporalities with a view to their 
partial appropriation for national purposes (for disestablishment 
was not then dreamed of as possible) contains much terse argu- 
ment, and no doubt contributed to the fall of Peel and the 
formation of the Melbourne cabinet. The next year Campbell 
had a fierce encounter with Lord Stanley in the debate which 
followed the motion of T. Spring Rice (afterwards Lord Monteagle) 
on the repair and maintenance of parochial churches and chapels. 
The legal point in the dispute (which Campbell afterwards made 
the subject of a separate pamphlet) was whether the church- 
wardens of the parish, in the absence of the vestry, had any means 
of enforcing a rate except the antiquated interdict or ecclesiastical 
censure. It was not on legal technicalities, however, but on the 
broad principle of religious equality, that Campbell supported 
the abolition of church rates, in which he included the Edinburgh 
atinuity-tax. 

In the same year he spoke for Lord Melbourne in the action 
(thought by some to be a political conspiracy ^) which the Hon. 
G. C. Norton brought against the Whig premier for criminal 
conversation with his wife. At this time als6 be exerted himself 
for the reform of justice in the ecclesiastical courts, for the 
uniformity of the law of marriage (which he held should be. a 
purely civil contract) and for giving prisOh to Changed with 
felony the benefit of counsel. His defence of The Times news- 
paper, Which hod accused Sir John Conroyy equerry to the 
duchess of Kent, of misappropriation of mbney (1838), is chiefly 
remarkable for the confession — “ I despair of ariy definition of 
libel which shall exclude no publications which ought tot be 
suppressed, and include none which ought to be permitted.” 
His own definition of blasphemous libel was enforced in the 

* Two of his iatcr acts, allowing the defendant in an action! fot libel 
to prove veritas, and giving a right of action to thereprraentativestof 
persons killed through negligehoe. also deserve mention. . i , , 

GreyiUe in Memoirs says that Campbell got this post on 
condition that he should not expect the ordinary promotion to thO 
ben^h; a condition which, if it were so, he immediaMy vidlatted by 
claiming the Hdoe^-chaiteeliotAhip on the: death ofiSir John Loach^ 
Pepy» (Lord CottenhAm),a»d Biclpersteth (I^d l4tigdale) wto ,lxith 
promoted, to the benph. in preference jtp Campbell. , i /i . 

* '** There cap be no douot that pla w^toti was at the bottom Of 

it all, And ptouaded Lord OiAntley to utjgeit dn for mto poli^idBil 

purposes:' UL ' ' • * ' - ^ t Krvj^ ^ 
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rosecution which, as attomcy-^general, he raised against the 
ookseller H. Hctherington, and which he justified on the singular 
ground that “ the vast bulk of the population believe that 
morality depends entirely on revelation ; and if a doubt could be 
raised among them that the ten commandments were given by 
God from Mount Sinai, men would think they were at liberty to 
steal, and women would consider themselves absolved from the 
restraints of chastity.'* But his most distinguished effort at the 
bar was undoubtedly the speech for the House of Commons in 
the famous case of StockdaU v. Hansard^ ^^ 37 ; 7 C. and P. 731. 
The Commons had ordered to be printed, among other papers, 
a report of the inspectors of prisons on Newgate, which stated 
that an obscene book, published by Stockdale, was given to the 
prisoners to read. Stockdale sued the Commons’ publisher, and 
was met by the plea of parliamentary privilege, to which, however, 
the judges did not give effect, on the ground that they were 
entitled to define the privileges of the Commons, and that publica- 
tion of papers was not essential to the functions of parliament. 
The matter was settled by an act of 1840. 

In 1840 Campbell conducted the prosecution against John 
Frost, one of the three Chartist leaders who attacked the town 
of Newport, all of whom were found guilty of high treason. We 
may also mention, as matter of historical interest, the case 
before the high steward and the House of Lords which arose out 
of the duel fought on Wimbledon Common between the earl of 
Cardigan and Captain Harvey Tuckett. The law of course was 
clear that the “ punctilio which swordsmen falsely do call 
honour ” was no excuse for wilful murder. To the astonishment 
of everybody. Lord Cardigan escaped from a capital charge of 
felony because the full name of his antagonist (Harvey Garnett 
Phipps Tuckett) was not legally proved. It is difficult to suppose 
that such a blunder was not preconcerted. Campbell himself 
made the extraordinary declaration that to engage in a duel 
which could not be declined without infamy (i.e. social disgrace) 
was “ an act free from moral turpitude," although the law 
properly held it to be wilful murder. Next year, as the Melbourne 
administration was near its close, Plunkett, the venerable 
chancellor of Ireland, was forced by discreditable pressure to 
resign, and the Whig attorney-general, who had never practised 
in equity, became chancellor of Ireland, and was raised to the 
peerage with the title of Baron Campbell of St Andrews, in the 
county of Fife. His wife, Mary Elizabeth Campbell, the eldest 
daughter of the first Baron Abinger by one of the Campbells of 
Kilmorey, Argyllshire, whom he had married in 1821, had in 
1836 been created Baroness Stratheden in recognition of the 
withdrawal of his claim to the mastership of the rolls. The post 
of chancellor Campbell held for only sixteen days, and then 
resigned itto his successor Sir Edward Sugden(Lord St Leonards). 
The circumstances of his appointment and the erroneous belief 
that he was receiving a pension of £4000 per annum for his few 
days’ court work brought Campbell much unmerited obloquy.^ 
It was during the period 1841-1849, when he had no legal* duty, 
except the self-imposed one of occasionally hearing Scottish 
appeals in the House of Lords, that the unlucky dream of literary 
fame troubled Lord Campbell’s leisure.* 

Following in the path struck out by Miss Strickland in her 
Lives of the Queens of England, and by Lord Brougham’s Lives of 
Eminent Statesmen, he at last produced, in 1849, Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of England, from 
the earliest times till the reign of King George IV., 7 vols. 8vo. 
The conception of this work is magnificent ; its execution 
wretched. Intended to evolve a history of jurisprudence from 
the truthful portraits of England’s greatest lawyers, it merely 
exhibits the ill-digested results of desultory learning, without a 
trace of scientific symmetry or literary taste, without a spark of 
that divine imaginative sympathy which alone can give flesh and 
spirit to the dead bones of the past, and without which the present 

^ See thereon J. B. Atiay, The Victorian Chancellors (1008), voL ii. 
p. 174. 

* In 1842 he published the speeches of Lord Campbell at the $ar 
and in^ the House of Commons, with an Address to the Irish Bdr as 
Lord Chanoellor of Ireland (Edin., Black). 


becomes an unintelligible maze of mean and selfish ideas. A 
charming style, a vivid fancy, exhaustive research. Were not to be 
expected from a hard-worked barrister ; but he must certainly 
be held responsible for the frequent plagiarisms, the still more 
frequent inaccuracies of detail, the colossal vanity which obtrudes 
on almost every page, the hasty insinuations against the memory 
of the great departed who were to him as giants, and the petty 
sneers which he condescends to print against his own contem- 
poraries, with whom he was living from day to day on terms of 
apparently sincere friendship. 

These faults are painfully apparent in the lives of Hardwicke, 
Eldon, Lyndhurst and Brougham, and they have been pointed 
out by the biographers of Eldon and by Lord St Leonards.^ 
And yet the book is an invaluable repertory of facts, and must 
endure until it is superseded by something better. It was 
followed by the Lives of the Chief Justices of England, from the 
Norman Conquest till the death of Lord Mansfield, 8vo, 2 vols., 
a book of similar construction but inferior merit. 

It must not be supposed that during this period the literary 
lawyer was silent in the House of Lords. He spoke frequently. 
The 3rd volume of the Protests of the Lords, edited by Thorold 
Rogers (1875), contains no less than ten protests by Campbell, 
entered in the years 1842-1845. He protests against Peel’s 
Income Tax Bill of 1842 ; against the Aberdeen Act 1843, as 
conferring undue power on church courts ; against the per- 
petuation of diocesan courts for probate and administration ; 
against Lord Stanley’s absurd bill providing compensation for 
the destruction of fences to dispossessed Irish tenants ; and 
against the Parliamentary Proceedings Bill, which proposed 
that all bills, except money bills, having reached a certain stage 
or having passed one House, should be continued to next session. 
The last he opposed because the proper remedy lay in resolutions 
and orders of the House. He protests in favour of Lord Mont- 
eagle’s motion for inquiry into the sliding scale of corn duties ; 
of Lord Normanby’s motion on the queen’s speech in 1843, for 
inquiry into the state of Ireland (then wholly under military 
occupation) ; of Lord Radnor’s bill to define the constitutional 
powers of the home secretary, when Sir James Graham opened 
Mazzini’s letters. In 1844 he records a solitary protest against 
the judgment of the House of Lords in R. v. Millis, 1844, 
10 Cla. and Fin. 534, which affirmed that a man regularly 
married according to the rites of the Irish Presbyterian Church, 
and afterwards regularly married to another woman by an 
episcopally ordained cler^man, could not be convicted of 
bigamy, because the English law required for the validity of a 
marri^e that it should be performed by an ordained priest. 

On the resignation of Lord Denman in 1850, Campbell was 
appointed chief justice of the queen’s bench. For this post he 
was well fitted by his knowledge of common law, his habitual 
attention to the pleadings in court and his power of clear state* 
ment. On the other hand, at nisi prius and on the criminal 
circuit, he was accused of frequently attempting unduly to 
influence juries in their estimate of the credibility of evidence. 
It is also certain that he liked to excite applause in the galleries 
by some platitude about the ** glorious Revolution ’’ or the 

Protestant succession." He assisted in the reforms of special 
pleading at Westminster, and had a recognized place with 
Brougham and Lyndhurst in legal discussions in the Hoiise of 
Lords, But he had neither the generous temperament nor the 
breadth of view which is required in the composition of even a 
mediocre statesman. In 1859 he was made lord chancellor of 
Great Britain, probably on the understanding that Bethell 
should succeed as soon as he could be spared from the House of 
Commons. His short tenure of this oflSce calls for no remark. In 
the same year he published in the form of a letter to Payne Collier 
an amusinf^ and extremely inconclusive essay on Shakespeare’s 
legal acquirements. One passage will show tiie conjectural 

, I It was of this book that Sir Charles Wethprell said, referring to 
its author. " and then1:here |s my noble and biographical f|iend who 
has added a heV terror to death." See Misrepresentations in Camp- 
bells ** Lives' of LyUdhurst and Br&ugham** corrected by St Leonards 
(London, ^869). < , ^ 
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process which ruMi:1;hrough the book : ‘*If Shakespeare was 
really articled to a.Stratford attorney, in all probability, during 
the five years of ihis clerkship, he visited London several times 
on his master^s i business, and he may then have been intro- 
duced to the green-room at Bhuckfriars by one of his country- 
men connected with that theatre/’ The only positive piece of 
evidence produced is the passage from Thomas Nash’s Epistle 
to the Gentlemen of the Two Universities,” prefixed to Greene’s 
Arcadia^ iS^g, in which he upbraids somebody (not known to 
be Shakespeare) with having left the trade of Noverint ” and 
busied himself with “ whole Hamlets ” and handfuls of 
tragical speeches.” The knowledge of law shown in the plays 
is very much what a universal observer must have picked up. 
Lawyers always underestimate the legal knowledge of an intelli- 
gent layman. Campbell died on the 23rd of June 1861. It has 
been well said of him in explanation of his success, that he lived 
eighty years and preserved his digestion unimpaired. He had 
a hard head, a splendid constitution, tireless industry, a generally 
judicious temper. He was a learned, though not a scientific 
lawyer, a faithful political adherent, thoroughly honest as a 
judge, dutiful and happy as a husband. But there was nothing 
admirable or heroic in his nature. On no great subject did his 
principles rise above the commonplace of party, nor had he the 
magnanimity which excuses rather than aggravates the faults 
of others. His life was the triumph of steady determination 
unaided by a single brilliant or attractive quality. 

Authorities. — Life of Lord Campbell, a Selection from his Auto- 
biography. Diary and Letters, ed. by Hon. Mrs Hardcastle (i88j) , 
E. Foss, The Judges of England (1848-1864) , W. H. Bennct, Sclett 
Biographical Sketches from Note^hooks of a Law Reporter (1867) ; 
E. Manson, Builders of our Law (ed. 1004) ; J. B. Atlay, The Vtctonan 
Chancellors, vol. ii. (1908). 

CAMPBELL, JOHN FRANCIS, of Islay (1822-1885), Gaelic 
scholar, wa.s born on the 29th of December 1822, heir to the 
beautiful Isle of Islay, on the west coast of Argyllshire. Of this 
inheritance he never became possessed, as the estate had to be 
sold by his father, and he began life under greatly changed 
conditions. Educated at Eton and at Edinburgh University, 
he occupied at various times several minor government posts. 
His leisure was largely employed in collecting, translating and 
editing the folklore of the western Highlands, taken down from 
the lips of the natives. The results of his investigations were 
published in four volumes under the title Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands (1860-1862), and form a most important con- 
tribution to the subject, the necessary precursor to the subse- 
quent Gaelic revival in Great Britain. Campbell was also 
devoted to geology and other scientific pursuits, and he invented 
the sunshine recorder, used in most of the British meteorological 
stations. He died at Cannes on the 17th of February 1885. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN MeLEOD (1800-1872), Scottish divine, 
son of the Rev. Donald Campbell, was bom at Kilninver, Argyll- 
shire, in 1800. Thanks to his father he was already a good 
Latin scholar when he went to Glasgow University in 1811. 
Finishing his course in 1817, became a student at the Divinity 
Hall, where he gained some reputation as a Hebraist. After 
further training at Edinburgh he was licensed as preacher by the 
presbytery of Lome in 1821, In 1825 he was appointed to the 
parish of Row on the Gareloch. About this time the doctrine 
of Assurance of Faith powerfully influenced him. He began to 
give so much prominence to the universality of the Atonement 
that his parishioners went so far as to petition the presbytery in 
1829. This petition was withdrawn, but a subsequent appeal 
in March 1830 led to a presbyterial visitation followed by an 
accusation of heresy. The General Assembly by which the charge 
was ultimately considered found Campbell guilty of teadiing 
heretical doctrines and deprived him of his living. Declining an 
invitation to join Edward Irving in the Otholic Apostolic 
Churtsh, he worked f»two years as an evangelist in the High- 
lands. Returning to Glasgow in 1843, he was minister for 
sixteen Jrears in a kige chapel erected for him, but he never 
attempted to found a sect. In 1856 he published his famous 
bpok on Tlu Nature of Hfte Atmement^ which has profoundly 
iMuenced all writing on the suligect since his time. Hjs aim is to 


view the Atonement in the light of the Incarnation. The divine 
mind in Christ is the mind of perfect sonship towards God 
and perfect brotherhood towards men. By the light of this 
divine fact the Incarnation is seen to develop itself naturally 
and necessarily as an atonement ; the penal element in the 
sufferings of Christ is minimized. Subsequent critics have 
pointed out that Campbell’s position was not self-consistent in 
the place assigned to the penal and expiatory element in the 
sufferings of Christ, nor adequate in its recognition of the principle 
that the obedience of Christ perfectly affirms all righteousness 
and so satisfies the holiness of God, In 1859 his health gave way, 
and he advised his congregation to join the Barony church, 
where Norman McLeod was pastor. In 1862 he published 
Thoughts on Revelation, In 1868 he received the degree of D.D. 
from Glasgow University. In 1870 he removed to Roseneath, and 
there began his Reminiscences and Reflections, an unfinished 
work published after his death by his son. Campbell was greatly 
loved and esteemed by a circle of friends, which included Thomas 
Erskine, Norman McLeod, Bishop Alexander Ewing, F. D. 
Maurice, D. J. Vaughan, and he lived to be recognized and 
honoured as a man whose opinion on theological subjects carried 
great weight. In 1871 a testimonial and address were presented 
to him by representatives of most of the religious bodies in 
Scotland, He died on the 27th of February 1872, and was 
buried in Roseneath churchyard. (D. Mn ) 

CAMPBELL, LEWIS (1830-1908), British classicfd scholar, 
was born at Edinburgh on the 3rd of September 1830, Ills 
father, Robert Campbell, R.N., was a first cousin of Thomas 
Campbell, the poet. He was educated at Edinburgh Academy, 
and Glasgow and Oxford universities. He was fellow and tutor 
of Queen’s College, Oxford (1855-1858), vicar of Milford, Hants 
(1858-1863), and professor of Greek and Gifford lecturer at the 
university of St Andrews (1863-1894). In 1894 he was elected 
an honorary fellow of Balliol, As a scholar he is best known by 
his work on Sophocles and Plato. His published works include : 
Sophocles (2nd ed., 1879) ; Plato, Sophistes and Pohticus (1867), 
Theaeietus (2nd ed., 1883), Republic (with Jowett, 1894) ; Life 
and Letters of Benjamin Jowett (with E. Abbott, 1897), Letters of 
B, Jowett (1899) ; Life of James Clerk Maxwell (with W. Garnett, 
new ed., 1884) ; A Guide to Greek Tragedy for English Readers 
(1891); Religion tn Greek Literature On the N ationalisation 

of the Old English UmversiHes (1901) ; Verse translations of the 
plays of Aeschylus (1890) ; .Sophocles (1896) ; Tragic Drama in 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Shakespeare (1904); Paralipomena 
Sophoclea (1907). He died on the 25th of October 1908. 

CAMPBELL, REGINALD JOHN (1867- ), British Congre- 

gationalist divine, son of a United Free Methodist minister of 
Scottish descent, was born in London, and educated at schools in 
Bolton and Nottingham, where his father successively removed, 
and in Belfast, the home of his grandfather. At an early age he 
taught in the high school at Ashton, Cheshire, and was already 
married when in 1891 he went to Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated in 1895 in the honours school of modem history. 
He had gone to Oxford with the intention of becoming a clergy- 
man in the Church of England, but in spite of the influence of 
Bishop Gore, then head of the Pusey House, and of Dean Paget 
(afterwards bishop of Oxford), his Scottish and Irish Noncon- 
formist blood was too strong, and he abandoned the idea in order 
to take up work in the Congregational ministry. He accepted a 
call, on leaving Oxford, to the small Congregational church in 
Union Street, Brighton, and quickly became famous there as a 
iwreacher, so much so that on Joseph Parker’s death he was chosen 
as his successor (J903) at the City Temple, London. Here he 
notably enhanced his popularity as a preacher, and became one 
of the recognized leaders of Nonconformist opinion. At the end 
of 1906 he attracted widespread attention by , his vigorous 
propagation of what was called the “ New Theology,” a restate- 
ment of Christian beliefs to harmonize with modern critical 
views and beliefs, and published a book with this title which 
gave rise to considerable discussion. 

CAMpBEU^ tHOUAS (1777-1844), Scottish poet, eighih son 
of Alexander Campbell, was bom at Glasgow on the 27tli of 
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July r7 77. father^ who was a cadet icrf the family of CampbeU 
of Kiman^ Argyllshire^ belonged to a Glasgow hitn trading in 
Virginia, and lost his money in consequence of the American 
war. Campbell was educated at the grammar school and 
university of his native town. He won prizes for classics and for 
verse-writing, and the vacations he spent as a tutor m the 
western Highlands. His poem Glenara and the ballad of 
“ Lord Ullin’s Daughter owe their origin to a visit to MulL In 
May 1797 he went to Edinburgh to attend lectures on law. He 
supported himself by private teaching and by writing, towards 
which he was helped by Dr Robert Anderson, tlie editor of the 
British Poets, Among his contemporaries in Edinburgh were 
Sir Walter Scott, Henry Brougham, Francis Jeffrey, Dr Thomas 
Brown, John Leyden and James Grahame. To these early 
davs m Edinburgh may be referred “ The Wounded Hussar,’' 

The Dirge of Wallace ” and the Epistle to Three Ladies.” 
In 1799, SIX months after the publication of the Lyrical Ballads 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, 'The Pleasures of Hope was pub- 
lished. It is a rhetorical and didactic poem in the taste of his 
time, and owed much to the fact that it dealt with topics near to 
men’s hearts, with the French Revolution, the partition of Poland 
and with negro slavery. Its success was instantaneous, but 
Campbell was deficient in energy and perseverance and did not 
follow it up. He went abroad in June 1800 without any very 
definite aim, visited Klopstock at Hamburg, and made his way to 
Regensburg, which was taken by the French three days after his 
arrival. He found refuge m a Scottish monastery. Some of his 
best lyrics, “ Hohenlinden,” “ Ye Mariners of England ” and 
“ The S(jldier’s Dream,” belong to his German tour. He spent 
the winter in Altona, where he met an Irish exile, Anthony 
McCann, whose history suggested The Exile of Enn.” ^ He 
had at that time the intention of writing an epic on Edinburgh to 
be entitled “ The Queen of the North.” On the outbreak of war 
between Denmark and England he hurried home, the Battle of 
the Baltic ” being drafted soon after. At Edinburgh he was 
introduced to the first Lord Mmto, who took him in the next 
year to London as occasional secretary. In June 1803 appeared 
a new edition of the Pleasures of Hope, to which some lyrics were 
added. 

In 1803 Campbell married his second cousin, Matilda Sinclair, 
and settled in London. He was well received in Whig society, 
especially at Holland House. , His prospects, however, were 
slight when in 1805 he received a government pension of £200, 
In tliat year the Campbells removed to Sydenham. Campbell 
was at this time regularly employed on the Star newspaper, for 
which he translated the foreign news. In 1809 he published a 
narrative poem in the Spenserian stanza, “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
with which were printed some of his best lyrics. He was slow and 
fastidious in composition, and the poem suffered from over- 
elaboration. Francis Jeffrey wrote to the author : “ Your 

timidity or fastidiousness, or some otlier knavish quality, will 
not let you give your conceptions glowing, and bold, and powerful^ 
as they present themselves ; but you must chasten, and refine^ 
and soften them, forsooth, till half their nature and grandeur is 
chiselled away from them. Believe me, the world will never 
know how truly you are a great ^nd original poet till you venture 
to cast before it some of the rough pearls of your fancy.” In 
i8i:i he delivered a series of lectures on poetry in London at the 
Royal Institution ; and he was urged by Sir Walter Scott to 
become a candidate for the chair of literature at Edinburgh 
University. In ,1814 he went to Parj?, making there the acquaint- 
ance of the elder Schlegel, of Baron Cuvier and others. His 
pecuniaay anxieties were relieved in 1815 by a legacy of £400©. 
He continued to occupy himself with his Specimens of the Brituh 
Poets, the design of which had been projected years before. Tire 
work was published in 1819. It contaims on the whole an 
admirable selection with short lives of the poets, and prefixed 
to it an essay on poetry containing much valuable criticism. In 
i8ap he aeoepted tlie editorship of the Nm Monthly Magasiine, 

^ Thci cjrigtol authorship of this poeffh Vats by many people asa^ed 
to G. Gainpbell^s^ claim estabBdhed in Liter ary 

Mgrmsihie of thm UniM Iriskmen.^hj E. E. Madden (ttBy). 
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and in the same year made another tour in Oermaiiy. Four 
years later appeared his “ Thcodrk,” a not ver>’^ iuccessful poeih 
of domestic life. He took an active share in the foundation of 
the university of London, visiting Berlin to inquire into the 
German system of education, and making recommendations 
which were adopted by Lord Brougham. He was eketed lord 
rector of Glasgow University three timeis (1826-1829). In the 
last election he had Sir Walter Scott for a rival. Campbell 
retired from the editorship of the New Mmxthlv Magazine in 1830, 
and a year later made an unsuccessful venture with the Metro- 
polttan Ma^cezine, He had champkmed the cause of the Poles 
in The Pleasures of Hope, and the news of the capture of Warsaw 
by the Russians in 1831 affected him as if it had been the deepest 
of personal calamities. Poland preys on itiy heart night and 
day,” he wrote in one of his letters, and his sympathy found a 
practical expression in the. foundation in London of the Associa- 
tion of the Friends of Poland. In 1834 he travelled to Paris and 
Algiers, where he wrote his Letters from the South (printed 1837). 

The small production of Campbell may be partly explained 
by his domestic calamities. His wife died in 1828. Of his two 
sons, one died in infancy and the other became insane. His own 
health suffered, and he gradually withdrew from public life. 
He died at Boulogne on the 15th of June 1844, and was buried 
m Westminster Abl>ey. 

Campl)ell’s other works include a Ltfe of A/rs Siddons (1842), and 
a narrative poem, “ The Pilgrim of Glencoe " (1842). See 2 he Ltfe 
and Letters of Thomas Campbell (3 vols., 1849), edited by William 
Beattie. M D. , Literary Reminiscences and Mennrirs of Thomas Camp- 
bell (i860), by Cyrus Redding ; The Poedical Works of Thomas Campbell 
(1875). in the Aldine Edition of the British Pwts, edited by the Rev. 
W. Alfred Hill, witli a sketch of the poet's life by William Alhngham j 
and the “ Oxford Edition of the Complete of Thomas CampbeU 

(if>o8), edited by J. Logie Rol>ertson. See also Thomas CampbeU in 
the Famous Scots Semes, by J. C. Hadden, and a selection by 
Lewis Campbell (1904) for the Golden Treasury Series. 

CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, SIR HENRY (1836-190B), English 
prime minister, was born on the 7th of September 1836, being the 
second son of Sir James Campbell, Bart., of Stracathro, Forfar- 
shire, lord provost of Glasgow. His elder brother James, who 
just outlived him, was Conservative M.P. for Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities from 1880 to 1906. Both his father and 
his uncle William Campbell, who had together founded art 
important drapery business in Glasgow, left him cofisiderabte 
fortunes ; and he assumed the name of Banmerman in 1873, in 
compliance with the provisions of the wiM of his maternal unde, 
Henry Bannerman, from whom he inherited a large property in 
Kent. He was educated at Glasgow University and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge (senior optime, and classical honours) ; was 
returned to parliament for Stirling as a Liberal in 1868 (after an 
unsuccessful attempt at a by-election) ; and became financial 
secretary at the war office (1871-1874 ; 1880-1882), secretary 
to the admiralty (1882--1884), and chief secretary for Ireland 
(1884-1885). When Mr Gladstone suddenly axiopted the cause 
of Home Rule for Ireland, he “ found salvation,” to use his own 
phrase, and followed his leader. In Mr Gladstone’s 1886 ministry 
be was secretary for war, and filled the same office in the Liberal 
ministry of 1892-1895. In the latter year he was knighted 
(G.C.B.): It fell to his lot as war minister to obtain the duke 
of Cambridge's resignation of the office of oommansder-in^chief ; 
but his intended appointment of a chief of the staff in subBtitution 
for that office was frustrated by the resignation of the ministry. 
It was an imputed omission on the part of the -war office, and 
therefore of the war minister, to provide a sufficient stiprply of 
small-arms amiminition for the aarniy which on the 2i«t of June 
1895 led to the defeat of the Rosebery government. Wealthy, 
popular and possessed crf a vein of oratorical humour (Mr T. 
Healy bad said that be .tried to govern Ifelaaid with S<X)ttish 
jokes), Sir Henry had already earned the general rempect of aU 
parties, and in April tSgg, when Mr Speaker PeOl retired, hp 
claims lor the vacant post were prommently cmvm$ed ; beit 
bis coUertgues were averse from his retircifttent from aetbm 
poUtics Mr GuEy was selected l*hoqgh a prominiiA 
member of the inner Liberal ckdte and A stanch part^ man, il 
was not auppofiied by tho public at this time that any fstinbitioii 
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for the highest place could be associated with Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman ; but the divisions among the Liberals, and the 
rivalry between tord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt, made 
the political situation an anomalous one. The very fact that he 
was apparently unambitious of personal supremacy combined 
with his honourable record and experience to make him a safe 
man ; and in December 1898, on Sir W. Harcourt^s formal 
resignation of the leadership of the Opposition, he was elected 
to fflil the position in the House of Commons with the general 
assent of the party. In view of its parliamentary impotence, 
and its legacy of an unpopular Home Rule programme, Sir 
Henry had a difficult task to perform, but he prudently inter- 
preted his duty as chiefly consisting in the effort to keep the 
Radical party together in the midst of its pronounced differences. 
In this he was successful, although the advent of the Boer War 
of 1899-1902 created new difficulties with the Liberal Imperialists. 
The leader of the Opposition from the first denounced the 
diplomatic steps taken by Lord Milner and Mr Chamberlain, 
and objected to all armed intervention or even preparation for 
hostilities. Sir Henry’s own tendency to favour the anti-war 
section, his refusal to support the government in any way, and 
his allusion to methods of barbarism” in connexion with the 
conduct of the British army (June 14, 1901), accentuated the 
crisis within the party ; and in 1901 the Liberal Imperialists, 
who looked to Lord Rosebery {q,v,) and Mr Asquith {q^v.) for 
their political inspiration, showed pronounced signs of restiveness. 
But a party meeting was called on the 9th of July, and Sir Henry 
was unanimously confirmed in the leadership. 

The end of the war in 1902 showed the value of his persistency 
throughout the years of Liberal unpopularity and disunion. The 
political conflict once more resumed its normal' condition, for the 
first time since 1892. The blunders of the government were open 
to a united attack, and Mr Chamberlain’s tariff-reform movement 
in 1903 provided a new rallying point in defence of the existing 
fiscal system. In the Liberal campaign on behalf of free trade 
the real leader, however, was Mr Asquith. Sir Henry’s own 
principal contribution to the discussion was rather unfortunate, 
for while insisting on the blessings derived by England from its 
free-trade policy, he coupled this with the rhetorical admission 
(at Bolton in 1903) that 12,000,000 British citizens were under- 
fed and on the verge of hunger.” But Lord Salisbury’s retire- 
ment, Unionist divisions, the staleness of the ministry, and the 
accumulating opposition in the country to the Education Act of 
1902 and to the continued weight of taxation, together with the 
growth of the Labour movement, and the antagonism to the 
introduction of Chinese coolies (1904) into South Africa under 
conditions represented by Radical spokesmen as those of 
“ slavery,” made the political pendulum swing back. A Liberal 
majority at the dissolution was promised by all the signs at 
by-elections. The government held on, but collapse was only 
a question of time (see the articles on Balfour, A. J., and 
Chamberlain, J.). On the 4th of December 1905 the Unionist 
government resigned, and the king sent for Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who in a few days formed his cabinet. Lord 
Rosebery, who until a short time before had seemed likely to 
co-operate, alone held aloof. In a speech at Stirling on the 23rd 
of November, Sir Henry appeared to him to have deliberately 
flouted his well-known susceptibilities by once more writing 
Home Rule in large letters on the party programme, and he 
declared at Bodmin that he would “ never serve under that 
banner.” Sir Henry’s actual words, which undoubtedly influenced 
the Irish vote, were that he ‘‘ desired to see the effective manage- 
ment of Irish affairs in the hands of a representative Irish 
assembly. If an instalment of representative control was offered 
to Ireland, or any administrative improvement, he would advise 
the Natioi^ists to acc^t it, provided it was consistent and led 
up to their larger 4)olicy.” But if Lord Rosebery once more 
separated himself from the official Liberals, his principal hench- 
men in the liberal League were included in^4he^ C^bihet, Mr 
Asquith becoming chancellor of the exchequer, Sir Edward Grey 
foreign secretary, and Mr Haldane war minister. Other sections 
of the parly were strongly represented by Mr John Morley as 


secretary for India, Mr Bryce (afterwards ambassador at 
Washington) as chief secretary for Ireland, Sir R. T, Reid (Lord 
Lorebum) as lord chancellor, Mr Augustine Birrell as education 
minister (afterwards Irish secretary), Mr LIoyd-George as 
president of the Board of Trade, Mr Herbert Gladstone as home 
secretary, and Mr John Bums — a notable rise for a Labour 
leader — ^as president of the Local Government Board. Lord 
Ripon became leader in the House of Lords ; and Lord Elgin 
(colonial secretary), Lord Carrington (agriculture), Lord Aberdeen 
(lord lieutenant of Ireland), Sir Henry Fowler (chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster), Mr Sydney Buxton (postmaster-general), 
Mr L. y. Harcourt (first commissioner of works), and Captain 
John Sinclair (secretary for Scotland) completed the ministry, 
a place of prominence outside the cabinet being found for Mr 
Winston Churchill as under-secretary for the colonies. In 1907 
Mr R. McKenna was brought into the cabinet as education 
minister. There had been some question as to whether Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman should go to the House of Lords, but there 
was a decided unwillingness in the party, and he determined to 
keep his seat in the Commons. 

At the general election in January 1906 an overwhelming 
Liberal majority was returned, irrespective of the Labour and 
Nationalist vote, and Sir Henry himself was again elected for 
Stirling. The Liberals numbered 379, the Labour members 51, 
the Nationalists 83, and the Unionists only 157. His premiershij) 
was the reward of undoubted services rendered to his party ; it 
may be said, however, that, in contradistinction to the prime 
ministers for some time previous, he represented the party, rather 
than that the party represented him. It was not his ideas or 
his commanding personality, nor any positive programme, that 
brought the Liberals back to power, but the country’s weariness 
of their predecessors and the successful employment at the 
! elections of a number of miscellaneous issues. But as the man 
who had doggedly, yet unpretentiously, filled the gap in the days 
of difficulty, and been somewhat contemptuously criticized by 
the Unionist press for his pains, Sir Henry was clearly marked 
out for the post of prime minister when his party got its chance ; 
and, as the head of a strongly composed cabinet, he satisfied the 
demands of the situation and was accepted as leader by all 
sections. Once prime minister, his personal popularity proved 
to be a powerful unifying influence in a somewhat heterogeneous 
party; and though the illness and death (August 30, 1906) of his 
wife (daughter of General Sir Charles Bruce), whom he had married 
in i860, made his constant attendance in the House of Commons 
impossible, his domestic sorrow excited widespread sympathy 
and appealed afresh to the affection of his political followers. 
This became all the more apparent as his own health failed during 
1907 ; for, though he was obliged to leave much of the leadership 
in the Commons to Mr Asquith, his possible resignation of the 
premiership was strongly deprecated ; and even after November, 
when it became clear that his health was not equal to active work, 
four or five months elapsed before the necessary change became a 
fait accompli. Personal affection and political devotion had in 
these two years made him appear indispensable to the party, 
although nobody ever regarded him as in the front line of English 
statesmen so far as originality of ideas or brilliance of debating 
power were concerned. It is not the fortune of many more 
brilliant statesmen to earn this testimonial to character. From 
the beginning of the session of 1908 it was evident, however, that 
Mr Asquith, who was acting as deputy prime minister, would 
before long succeed to the Liberal leadership ; and on the 5th of 
April Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman^s resignation was formally 
announced. He died on the 22nd of the same month. He had 
spoken in the House of Commons on the 13th of February, but 
since then had been prostrated and unable to transact business, 
his illness dating really from a serious heart attack in the night 
of the 13th of November at Bristol, after a speech at the Colston 
banquet. 

From a party-political point df view the period of Sir Henry 
CampbelLBannerman’s premiership wap chiefly marked by the 
continued Controversies remaining from the general election of 
1906, — tariff reform and free trade; tiie South African question 
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and the allied Liberal policy for abolishing Chinese labour^ the 
administration of Ireland, and the amendment of the Education 
Act of 1902 so as to remove its supposed denominational character. 
In his speech at the Albert Hall on the 21st of December 1905 it 
was noticeable that, before the elections, the prime minister laid 
stress on only one subject which could be regarded as part of a 
constructive programme — the necessity of doing something for 
canals, which was soon shelved to a royal commission. But in 
spite of the fiasco of the Irish Councils Bill (1907), the struggles 
over education (Mr Birrell’s bill of 1906 being dropped on account 
of the Lords^ amendments), tlie rejection by the peers of the 
Plural Voting Abolition Bill (1906), and the failure (again due 
to the Lords) of the Scottish Small Holdings Bill and Valuation 
Bill (1907), which at the time made his premiership appear to be 
a period of bitter and unproductive debate, a good many reform- 
ing measures of some moment were carried. A new Small 
Holdings Act (1907) for England was passed; the Trades 
Disputes Act (1906) removed the position of trades unions from 
the controversy excited over the Taff Vale decision ; Mr Lloyd- 
George’s Patents Act (1907) and Merchant Shipping Act (1906) 
were welcomed by the tariff reformers as embodying their own 
policy ; a long-standing debate was closed by the passing of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Act (1907) ; and acts for establishing a 
public trustee, a court of criminal appeal, a system of probation 
for juvenile offenders, and a census of production, were passed in 
1907. Meanwhile, though the Colonial Conference (re-named 
Imperial) of 1907 showed that there was a wide difference of 
opinion on the tariff question between the free-trade government 
and the colonial premiers, in one part of the empire the ministry 
took a decided step — in the establishment of a self-governing 
constitution for the Transvaal and Orange River colonies — which, 
for good or ill, would make the period memorable. Mr Haldane’s 
new army scheme was no less epoch-making in Great Britain. 
In foreign affairs, the conclusion of a treaty with Russia for 
delimiting the British and Russian spheres of influence in the 
Middle East laid the foundations of entirely new relations between 
the British and Russian governments. On the other hand, so 
far as concerned the ultimate fortunes of the Liberal party, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s premiership can only be regarded 
as a period of marking time. He had become its leader as a 
conciliator of the various sections, and it was as a conciliator, 
ready to sympathize with the strong views of all sections of his 
following, that he kept the party together, while his colleagues 
went their own ways in their own departments. His own special 
leads ” were few, owing to the personal reasons given above ; 
his declaration at the Queen’s Hall, London, early in 1907, in 
favour of drastic land reform, served only to encourage a number 
of extremists ; and the Liberal enthusiasm against the House of 
Lords, violently excited in 1906 by the fate of the Education Bill 
and Plural Voting Bill, was rather damped than otherwise, when 
his method of procedure by resolution of the House of Commons 
was disclosed in 1907. The House passed by an enormous 
majority a resolution (introduced on June 25) ‘‘ that in order to 
give effect to the will of the people, as expressed by their represent- 
atives, it is necessary that the power of the other House to alter 
or reject bills passed by this House should be so restricted by law 
as to secure that within the limits of a single parliament the final 
decision of the Commons shall prevail ” ; but the prime minister’s 
explanation that statutory provision should be made f<ir two or 
three successive private conferences between the two Houses as 
to any bill in dispute, at intervals of about six months, and that^ 
only after that, the bill in question should be finally sent up by 
the Commons with the intimation that unless passed in that form 
it would become law over their heads, was obviously not what was 
wanted by enthusiastic opponents of the second chamber. The 
problem still remained, how to get the House of Lords to pass a 
M law ** to restrict their own powers. After the passing of this 
resolution the cry against the House of Lords rapidly weakened, 
since it became dear at the by-elections (culminating at Peckham 
in March 1908) that the will of the people ” was by no means 
unanifnotisly on the side of.the bills which had failed to pass. 

The result of the two years was undoubtedly to revive the 


confidence of the Opposition, who found that they had oUdived 
the criticisms of the general election, and both on the question 
of tariff reform and on matters of general politics were again 
holding their own. The failure of the government in Ireknd 
(where the only success was Mr Birrell’s introduction of the 
Universities Bill in April 1908), their internal divisions as regards 
socialistic legislation, their variance from the views of the self- 
governing colonies on Imperial administration, the admission 
after the general election that the alleged “ slavery ” of the 
Chinese in the Transvaal was, in Mr Winston Churchill’s phrase, 
a ** terminological inexactitude,” and the introduction of extreme 
measures such as the Licensing Bill of 1908, offered excellent 
opportunities of electioneering attack. Moreover, the Liberal 
promises of economy had been largely falsified, the reductions 
in the navy estimates being dangerous in themselves, while the 
income tax still remained at practically the war level. For 
much of all this the prime minister’s colleagues were primarily 
responsible ; but be himself had given a lead to the anti-militarist 
section by prominently advocating international disarmament, 
and the marked rebuff to the British proposals at the Hague 
conference of 1907 exposed alike the futility of this Radical 
ideal and the general inadequacy of the prime minister’s policy 
of pacificism. Sir Henry’s rather petulant intolerance of Unionist 
opposition, shown at the opening of the 1906 session in his 
dismissal of a speech by Mr Balfour with the words “ Enough 
of this foolery ! ” gradually gave way before the signs of Unionist 
reintegration. His resignation took place at a moment when 
the Liberal, Irish and Labour parties were growing restive 
under their obligations, government policy stood in need of con- 
centration against an Opposition no longer divided and making 
marked headway in the country, and the ministry had to 
be reconstituted under a successor, Mr Asquith, towards 
whom, so far, there was no such feeling of personal devotion as 
had been the chief factqr in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
leadership. (H. Ch.) 

CAMPBELTOWN, a royal, municipal and police burgh, and 
seaport of Argyllshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 8286. It is 
situated on a fine bay, towards the S.E. extremity of the 
peninsula of Kintyre, ii m. N.E. of the Mull and 83 m. 
S.W. of Glasgow by water. The seat of the Dalriod 
monarchy in the 6th or 7th century, its importance declined 
when the capital was transferred to Forteviot. No memorial 
of its antiquity has survived, but the finely sculptured granite 
cross standing on a pedestal in the market-place belongs to the 
1 2th century, and there are ruins of some venerable chapels and 
churches. Through the interest of the Campbells, who are still 
the overlords and from whom it takes its name, it became a 
royal burgh in 1700. It was the birthplace of the Rev. Dr 
Norman Macleod (1812). The chief public buildings are the 
churches (one of which occupies the site of a castle of th6 
Macdonalds), the town house, the Academy and the Athenaeum. 
The staple industry is whisky distilling, of which the annual 
output is 2,000,000 gallons, more than half for export. The 
port is the head of a fishery district and does a thriving trade. 
Shipbuilding, net and rope-making, and woollen manufacturing 
are other industries, and coal is mined in the vicinity. There are 
three piers and a safe and capacious harbour, the bay, called 
Campbeltown Loch, measuring 2 m. in length by i in breadth, 
At its entrance stands a lighthouse on the island of Davaar. 
On the Atlantic shore is the splendid golf-course of Machrihanish, 
5 m. distant, Machrihanish is connected with Campbeltown 
by a light railway. Near the village of Southend is Machrireoch, 
the duke of Argyll’s shooting-lodge, an old structure modernized, 
commanding superb views of the Firth of Clyde and its islands, 
and of Ireland. On the rock of Dunaverty stood the bos^tle of 
Macdonald of the Isles, who was dispossessed by the Campbells 
in the beginning of the X7th century. At this place in 1647 
General David Leslie is said to have ordered 300 of the 
Macdonalds to be slain after their surrender. Of the ancient 
church founded here by Columba, only the walls remain, 
(^mpbcltown unites with Ayr, Inveraray, Irvine and Oban in 
sending one fnember (for the ‘‘ Ayr Bui*ghs ”) to parliament. 
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CAMPS* JOACiOlf HEINRICH (1746-1818), German educa- 

tionist, was bom at Dcensen in Brunswick in 1746. He studied 
theology at tiie university of Halle, and after acting for some 
time cbaplain at Potsdam, he accepted a post as director of 
studies in thfe Philanthropin at Dessau (see Basedow). He 
soon after set up an educational establishment of his own at 
Trittow, near Hamburg, which he was obliged to give up to one 
of his assistants within a few years, in consequence of feeble 
health. In 1787 he proceeded to Brunswick as counsellor of 
education, and punchased the S£hulbuchhandlung, which under 
his direction became a most prosperous business. He died in 
i8j8. His numerous educational works were widely used 
throughout Germany. Among the most popular were the 
Kleine Ktnderbtblioihek (nth ed., 1815) ; Robinson der Jungero 
(59th ed., 1861), translated into English and into nearly every 
European language; and Sammthchs Kinder- und Jugendschriften, 
37 vols, 

CAMPEOHE (Campeachy), a southern state of Mexico, com- 
prising the western part of the peninsula of Yucatan, bounded 
N. and E. by Yucatan, S. by Guatemala, S.W, by Tabasco and 
N.W. by that part of the Gulf of Mexico designated on English 
maps as the Bay of Campeachy. Pop. (1895) 87,264; (1900) 
86,542, mostly Indians and mestizos. Area, 18,087 sq. m. 
The name of the state is derived from its principal forest product, 
pdo de campeche (logwood). The surface, like that of Yucatan, 
consists of a vast sandy plain, broken by a group of low elevations 
in the north, heavily forested in the south, but witli open tracts 
in the north adapted to grazing. The northern part is insuf- 
ficiently watered, the rains filtering quickly through the soil. 
In the south, however, there are some large rivers, and the 
forest region is very humid. The climate is hot and unhealthy. 
£n the north-west angle of the state is the Laguna de T^rminos, 
a large tide-water lake, which receives the drainage of tlie 
southern districts. Among the products and exports are log- 
wood, fustic, lignum-vitae, mahogany, cedar, hides, tortoise- 
shell and chicle, the last extracted from the tapoie chico trees 
(Achras sapoia, L.). Stock-raising engages some attention. 
One railway crosses the state from the capital, Campeche, to 
Merida, Yucatan, but there are no other means of transportation 
except the rivers and mule-paths. The port of Carmen (pop. in 
1900, about 6000), on a sand key between the Laguna de T6rmmos 
and the Gulf, lias an active trade in dyewoods and other forest 
products, and owing to its inland water communications with 
the forest areas of the interior is the principal port of tlie state 
and of Tabasco. 

CAMPECHE^ or Campeche de Baranda, a fortified city and 
port of Mexico, and capital of a state of the same name, situated 
on the Bay of Campeche, 825 m. E. of the city of Mexico and 
90 m. S.W. of Merida, in lat. 20° 5' N., long. 90° 16' W. 
Pop. (1900) 17,109. Campeche was one of the three open ports 
of this coast under the Spanish regime, and its walls, general 
plan, fine public edifices, shady squares and comfortable stone 
residences are evidence of the wealth it once possessed. It is 
still one of the most attractive towns on the Gulf coast of Mexico. 
It had a monopoly of the Yucatan trade and enjoyed large 
profits from its logwood exports, both of which have been largely 
lost It was formerly the principal port for the state and for a 
pgrt of Yucatan, but the port of Carmen at the entrance to 
l,aguna de Terminos is now the chief shipping port for logwood 
and other forest products, and a considerable part of the trade 
of Campeche has been transferred to Progreso, the port of 
Merida. The port of Campeche is a shallow roadstead defended 
by three forts and protected by a stone pier or wharf i6o ft. long, 
Imt vessels drawing more than 9 ft* are compelled to lie outside 
and discharge cargo into lighters. The exports include logwood, 
cotton, hides, wax, tobacco, salt and cigars of local manufacture. 
The principal public buildings are the old citadel, some old 
churclies^ the town Sail, a handsome theatre, hospital and 
market. The streets are traversed by tramways, and a railway 
runs north-eastward to Merida. Campeche stands on the. site 
of an old native town, of which there are interesting remains in 
the vicinity, and. wiiich was first visited by Heimindca de 


C6rdoba in 1517. The Spanish town Was foundied in 1540, and 
was sacked by the British in 1659 and by buccaneers, in 1678 
and 1685. During the revolution of 1843 Campeche was the 
scene of many engagements between the Mexicans and people 
of Yucatan. 

CAMPEOGIO, IaORENZO (14^4^-1539), Italian cardinal, was 
born at Milan of a noble Bolognese family. At first he followed 
a legal career at Pavia and Bologna, and when in 1499 he took 
his doctorate he was esteemed the most learned canonist in 
Europe. In 1500 he married Francesca de’ Gualtavillani, by 
whom he had five children, one of whom, Allessandro, liorn in 
1504, became cardinal in 1:551, and another, Gianbaptista, 
became bishop of Minorca. His wife dying in 1510, he went 
into the church ; on account of his services during the rebellion 
of Bologna, he was made by Julius II. auditor of the Rota in 
1511, and sent to Maximilian and to Vienna as nuncio. Raised 
to the sec of Feltre in 1512, he went on another embassy to 
Maximilian m 1513, and was created cardinal priest of Son 
Tominaso in Pavionc, 27th of June 1517. Leo X., needing a 
subsidy from the English clergy, sent Campcggio to England 
on the ostensible business of arranging a cru.sade against the 
Turks. Wolscy, then engaged in beginning his reform of the 
English church, procured that he himself should be joined to 
the legation as senior legate ; thus the Italian, who arrived in 
England on the 23rd of July 1518, held a subordinate position 
and his special iegatine faculties were suspended. Gimpeggio’s 
mission failed in its immediate object ; but he returned to Rome, 
where he was received in Consistory on the 28th of November 
1519, with the gift from the king of the palace of Cardinal Adriano 
Castellcsi (g.v,), who had been deposed, and large gifts of money 
and furniture. He was made protector of England in the 
Roman curia ; and m 1524 Henry VIII. gave him the nch see 
of Salisbury, and the pope the archbishopric of Bologna. After 
attending the diet of Regensburg, he shared the captivity of 
Clement VII. during the sack of Rome in 1527 and did much to 
restore peace. On the ist of (^tober 1528 he arrived in England 
as co-legate with Wolscy in the matter of Henry’s divorce. He 
brought with him a secret document, the Decretal, which defined 
the law and left the legates to decide the question of fact ; but 
this important, letter was to be shown only to Henry and Wolsey. 

Owing to recent events,” that is, the loss of the temporal power, 
Clement was in no way inclined to offend the victorious Charles V., 
Catherine’s nephew, and Campeggio had already received (r6th 
of September 1528) distinct instructions not to proceed to 
sentence under any pretext without express commission, but 
protract the matter as long as possible.” After using ail means 
of persuasion to restore peace between the king and queen, 
Campeggio had to resist the pressure brought upon him to give 
sentence. The Iegatine court opened at Blackfriars on the i8th 
of June 1529, but the final result was certain. Campeggio could 
not by the terms of his commission give sentence ; so his only 
escape was to prorogue the court on the 33rd of July on the plea 
of the Roman vacation. Having failed to satisfy the king, he 
left England on the 26th of October 1529, after his baggage had 
been searched at Dover to find the Decretal, which, however, had 
been burnt. Returning to Bologna, the cardinal assisted at 
the coronation of Charles V. on the 24th of February 1530, and 
went with him to the diet of Augsburg. He was deprived by 
Henry of the English protectorate ; and when sentence was 
finally given against the divorce, Campeggio was deprived of the 
see of Salisbuiy as a non-resident al^n, by act of parliament 
(nth of Mardi 1535); but his rich bene^s in the Spanish 
dominions made ample amends. In 1537 he became cardinal 
bishop of Sabina, and died in Rome on the 25th of July 1539. 
His tomb is in the church of S. Maria in Trastevere. fE. Tn.) 

OAMPES, PETER (1722-1789), Dutch anatomist and natural- 
ist, was bom at Leiden on the nth of May 1722. He was 
educated at the university there, and in 1746 graduated in 
philosophy and medicine. After the deith of ids father in 1748 
he spent more than k year in England, and then visited Baris, 
Lyons and Geiieva, and returned to Fmndker, wherk m *750 he 
had been appointed to the professorship of philosophy, m^eine 
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and surgery. He visited England a second time in 1752, and in 
175 s he was called to the chair of anatomy and surgery at the 
Athenaeum in Amsterdam. He resigned this post after six 
years, and retired to his country house near Franeker; in order 
junintermptedly to carry on his studies. In 1763, however, he 
accepted the professorship of medicine, surgery and anatomy at 
Groningen, and continued in the chair for ten years. He then 
returned to Franeker, and after the death of his wife in 1776 
spent some time in travelling. In 1762 he liad been returned 
as one of the deputies in the assembly of the province of Fries- 
land, and the latter years of his life were much occupied with 
political affairs. In 1787 he was nominated to a seat in the 
council of state, and took up his residence at the Hague, where 
he died on the 7th of April 1789. 

Camper's works, mamly memoirs and detached papers, are very 
numerous ; the most important of those bearing on comparative 
anatomy were published in 3 vols. at Paris in 1803, under the ti|;le 
CEuvres de P. Camper qui ont pour objet Vhistoire natureUe, la 
phystolo^ie , et Vanatomie comparde. His Dissertation physique sur 
les differences r belles qne prisenient les traits du visage chez les kommes 
de different's pays et de dtffhenis dges ; sur le beau qui caracUnse 
les statues antiques et les pieces gravies, &c., which was published in 
1781 both in Dutch and in French, contains an account of the facial 
angle which he used as a cranial characteristic. (See also Anatomy.) 

CAMPHAUSEN, OTTO VON (1812-1896), Russian statesman, 
was born at Hiinshovcn in the Rhine Provinces on the 2rst of 
October 1812. Having studied jurisprudence and political 
economy at the universities of Bonn, Heidelberg, Munich and 
Berlin, he entered tlie legal career at Cologne, and immediately 
devoted his attention to financial and commercial questions. 
Nominated assessor in 1837, he acted for five years in this 
capacity at Magdeburg and Coblenz, became in 1845 counsellor 
in the ministry of finance, and was in 1849 elected a member of 
the second chamber of the Prussian diet, joining the Moderate 
Liberal party. In 1869 he was appointed minister of finance. 
On taking office, he was confronted with a deficit in the revenue, 
which he successfully cleared off by effecting a conversion of a 
greater part of the state loans. The French war indemnity 
enabled him to redeem a considerable portion of the state debt 
and to remit certain taxes. He was, however, a too warm 
adherent of free trade principles to enjoy the confidence either 
of the Agrarian party or of Prince Bismarck, and his antagonism 
to the tobacco monopoly and the general economic policy of 
the latter brought about his retirement Camphausen's great 
services to Prussia were recognized by his sovereign in the 
bestowal of the order of the Black Eagle in 1895, a dignity 
carrying with it a patent of nobility. He died at Berlin on the 
i8th of May 1896. 

CAMPHAUSEN, WILHELM (1818-1885), German painter, 
was bom at Diisseldorf, and studied under A. Rethel and F. W. 
von Scliadow. As an historical and battle painter he rapidly 
became popular, and in 1859 was made professor of painting 
at the Diisseldorf academy, together with other later distinctions. 
His “ Flight of Tilly ” (1841), “ Prince Eugene at the Battle of 
Belgrade (1843 i Cologne museum), “ Flight of Charles II. 
after the Battle of Worcester (Berlin National Gallery), 
** CromwelFs Cavalry^^^ (Munich Pinakothek), are his principal 
earlier pictures i and his “ Frederick the Great at Potsdam,^' 
“ Frederick II. and the Bayreuth Dragoons at Hohenfriedburg,’’ 
and pictures of the Schleswig-Holstein campaign and the war of 
1866 (notably Lines of Diippel after the Battle,'^ at the Berlin 
National Gallery), made him famous in Germany as a representa- 
tive of pattiotic Historical art. He also pftirited mm^ portraits 
of German princes and celebrated soldiers and statesmen. He 
died at Dfisseldorf on the i6th of June 1885. 

CAMPHORS, organic chemical compounds, the alcohols and 
ketones of the hydrocarbons known as terpenes, occurring 
associated with volatile oils in many plants. They are extracted 
tbgether with volatile oils by distfililng certain plants with steam, 
the Volatile oils being subsequently separated by fractional 1 
distiHatioU. The term camphor is generally applied to the 
solid products so obtained, and hence includes the ^‘ stear- 
optenres,^* or solid portiohS of the volatile oils. They ait' mostly 
white etysteiine soHds, possessteg a characteristic odonr ; they 
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are sparingly soluble in water, but readily dissolve in akohol 
and ether. Giemically, the camphors may be divided into two 
main groups, according to the nature of the corresponding 
hydrocarbon or terpene. In this article only the Camphors of 
commercial importance will be treated ; detail^ as to the chemical 
structure, syntheses and relations will be found in the article 
Terpenes. 

Meniholy mentha or peppermint camphor, 5-methyl- 

2-isopropyl hexahydrophenol, an oxyhexahydrocymene, occurs 
in the volatile oils of Mentha ptperita and M* an^ensis (van 
ptperascens and giabrata), from which it is obtained by cooling 
and subsequently pwressing the separated crystals ; or by frao 
tional distillation. It crystallizes in prisms, having the odour 
and taste of peppermint ; it melts at 42® and boils at 212®. It is 
very slightly soluble in water, but readily dissolves in alcohol 
and ether. It is optically active, being laevo-rotatory. Menthol 
is used in medicine to relieve pain, as in rheumatism, neuralgia, 
throat affections and toothache. It acts also as a local anaes- 
thetic, vascular stimulant and disinfectant. 

l^hymol, thyme camphor, C^oH^gOH, 3 - methyl - 6 - isopropyl 
phenol, an oxycymene, occurs in the volatile oil of Ajowan, 
Carum ajowan, garden thyme, Thymus vulgaris, wild thyme, 
T. Serpyllum and horse mint, Monarda punctata. Thymol 
crystallizes in large colourless plates which melt at 44® and boil 
at 230®. It has the odour of thyme, is sparingly soluble in water, 
but very soluble in alcohol, ether and in alkaline solutions. In 
medicine it is used as an antiseptic, being more active than 
phenol. Iodine and potash convert it into di-iodthymol, which 
has been introduced in surgery under the names aristol and 
anntdalin, as a substitute for iodoform* 

Borneol, Borneo camphor or camphol, also known as Malayan, 
Barus or Dryobalanops camphor, occurs in fissures in 

the wood of Dryobalanops aromaiica, a majestic tree flourishing 
in the East Indies. This product is dextro-rotatory ; the laevo 
and inactive modifications occur in the so-called baldrianic 
camphor. Bomeol melts at 203® and boils at 212®. It is very 
similar to common or Japan camphor, but has a somewhat 
peppery odour. Sodium and alcohol reduce common camphor 
to a mixture of d- and Z-borneol, 

Common camphor, Japan or Laurel camphor, CiqH^^jO, which 
constitutes the bulk of the camphor of commerce, is the product 
of the camphor laurel, Ctnnamtmum camphora, a tree flourishing 
in Japan, Formosa and central China. It also occurs in various 
volatile oils, e,g, lavender, rosemary, sage and spike. To ex- 
tract the camphor, chips of tlie tree are steamed, and the mixed 
vapours of camphor, volatile oils and water are conducted to a 
condensing plant, where most of the camphor separates out. 
This is filtered, and the remainder, about 20% of the total, 
which is retained in solution, is extracted by fractional distilla- 
tion and cooling the distillate. The crude camphor so obtained 
is exported from Japan in two grades — ^Samuel A and Samuel B. 
It is purified by mixing with a little charcoal, sand, iron filings 
or quicklime and subliming, by steam distillation or by crystalliaa- 
tion. Common camphor forms a translucent mass of hexagonal 
pri^s, melting at 175® and boiling at 204®, It sublimes very 
readily. In alcoholic solution it is dextro-rotatory ,* the laevo 
form, Matricaria camphor, occurs in the oil of Matricaria parlhe- 
mum and closely resembles the d form. Camphor is chiefly used 
in the celluloid industry. The so-called artificial camphor** 
is pinene hydrochloride (see Terrenes). 

Externally applied it acts medicinally m a counter-irritant^, 
and, in some degree, as a local anaesthetic, being also a definite 
antiseptic. It is, therefore, largely used in liniments for the 
relief of myalgia, sciatica, lumbago, etc. Combined with chfoju- 
formj thymol or carbolic add, it is a valuable local application 
for neuralgia and for toothache due to dental caries. Taken 
internally, camphor is a nerve atinmlant, a diaphoretic and a 
feeble antipyretic. It i® atcretaid by the kidneys as various 
substances, inchidiiig oampho-giycuric acid (Sohmiedebarg)# 
In large doses it* causes marked nervous symptomsi ei^xtlararion 
being followed by abdominal patey vfolcmt. e{!^ptifoiip 
rulsNins, exMsia Ite mter^ttsesarein^steiriai^ 
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b such conditions ail diarrhoea, dysentery and cholera. It is 
a popular remedy for “ cold in the head/^ but it is not to be 
relied upon as a prophylactic against infection either by an 
ordinary cold or true influenza. 

CAMPHUYSBN, DIRK RAFELSZ (1586-1627}, Dutch 
painter, poet ahd theologian, was the son of a surgeon at (Jorcuin. 
As he manifested great artistic talent, his brother, in whose 
charge he was left on the death of his parents, placed him under 
the painter Govaerts. But at that time there was intense 
interest in theology ; and Camphuysen, sharing in the prevailing 
enthusiasm, deserted the pursuit of art, to become first a private 
tutor and afterwards minister of Vleuten near Utrecht (1616). 
As, however, he had embraced the doctrines of Arminius with 
fervour, he was deprived of this post and driven into exile (1619). 
His chief solace was poetry ; and he has left a translation of the 
Psalms, and a number of short pieces, remarkable for their fresh- 
ness and depth of poetic feeling. He is also the author of several 
theological works of fair merit, among which is a Compendium 
Docirinae Sociniorum ; but his fame chiefly rests on his pictures, 
which, like his poems, are mostly small, but of great beauty ; the 
colouring, though thin, is pure ; the composition and pencilling 
are exquisite, and the perspective above criticism. The best of 
his works are his sunset and moonlight scenes and his views of 
the Rhine and other rivers- The close of his life was spent at 
Dokkum. His nephew Raphael (b- 1598) is by some considered 
to have been the author of several of the works ascribed to him ; 
and his son Govaert (1624-1674), a follower or imitator of Paul 
Potter, is similarly credited, 

GAMPl, GIULIO (1500-1572), the founder of a school of 
Italian painters, was bom at Cremona. He was son of a painter, 
Galeazzo Campi (1475-1536), under whom he took his first 
lessons in art. He was then taught by Giulio Romano ; and 
he made a special study of Titian, Correggio and Raphael. His 
works are remarkable for their correctness, vigour and loftiness 
of style. They are very numerous, and the church of St Margaret 
in his native town owes all its paintings to his hand. Among the 
earliest of his school are his brothers, Vincenzo and Antonio, the 
latter of whom was also of some mark as a sculptor and as 
historian of Cremona. 

Ghilio’s pupil, Bernardino Campi (1522-1592), in some 
respects superior to his master, began life as a goldsmith. After 
an education under Giulio Campi and Ippolito Corta, he attained 
such skill that when he added another to the eleven Caesars of 
Titian, it was impossible to say which was the master’s and 
which the imitator’s. He was also much influenced by Correggio 
and Raphael. His principal work is seen in the frescoes of the 
cupola at San Sigismondo, at Cremona. 

CAMPILLO, JOS£ DEL (1695--1743), Spanish statesman, was 
of very obscure origin. From his own account of his youth, 
written to Antonio de Mier in 1726, we only know that he was 
bom in a house equally poor and honest,” that he studied 
Latin by his own wish, that he entered the service of Don 
Antonio Maldonado, prebendary of Cdrdoba, who wished 
apparently to train him as a priest, and that he declined to take 
orders. He left the service of Maldonado in 1713, being then 
eighteen years of age. In 1715 he became page ” to D. Fran- 
cisco de Ocio, superintendent general of customs, who doubtless 
employed him as a clerk. In 1717 he attracted the favourable 
notice of Patifio, the head of the newly-organized navy, and was 
by him transferred to the naval department. Under the pro- 
tection of Patino, who became prime minister in 1726, Campillo 
was constantly employed on naval administrative work both at 
home and in America, It was Patino’s policy to build up a navy 
quietly at home and in America, without attracting too much 
attention abroad, and particularly in England. Campillo 
proved an industrious and honest subordinate; Part of his 
experience was to be p^psent at a shipwreck in Central America 
in which he was credited with showing spirit and practied 
ability in saving the lives of the crew. In 1726 he was denounced 
to the Inquisition for the offence of reading fm*bidden books. 
The pibceedings against him were not carried further, but the 
incident is an example Of the vexatious tyranny exercised by the 
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Holy Office, and the effect it must have had even in its decadence 
in dampirg all intellectual , activity. It was not until in 1741, 
when Spain was entangled in a land war in Italy and a naval war 
with England, that Campillo was summoned by the king to take 
the place of prime minister. He had to find the means of carrying 
on a policy out of all proportion to the resources of Spain, with 
an empty treasury. His short tenure of power was chiefly 
I notable for his vigorous attempt to sweep away the system of 
farming the taxes, which left the state at the mercy of contractors 
and financiers. Campillo ’s predecessors were constantly com- 
pelled to apply to capitalists to provide funds to meet the 
demands of the king for his buildings and his foreign policy. A 
whole year’s revenue was frequently forestalled. Campillo 
persuaded the king to allow him to establish a system of direct 
collection, by which waste and pilfering would be avoided. 
Some progress was made towards putting the national finances 
on a sound footing, though Campillo could not prevent the king 
from disposing, without his knowledge, of large sums of money 
needed for the public service. He died suddenly on the nth of 
April 1743. C^pillo was the author of a treatise on a New 
System of Government for America printed at Madrid 1789. He 
also left a MS. treatise with the curious title. What is superfluous 
and is wanting in Spain, in order that it may be what it ought to be, 
and not what it ts. 

See D. Antonio Rodriquez Villa, Patino y Campillo (Madrid, 1882). 

CAMPINAS, an inland city of the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
65 m. by rail N.W. of the city of Sao Paulo and 114 m. from the 
pJbrt of Santos, with which it is connected by the Paulista & Sao 
Paulo railway. Pop. (1890) of the city and municipality, 
33,921. Campinas is the commercial centre of one of the oldest 
coffee-producing districts of the state and the outlet for a rich 
and extensive agricultural region lying farther inland. The 
Mogyana railway starts from this point and extends north to 
Uberaba, Minas Geraes, while the Paulista lines extend north- 
west into new and very fertile regions. Coffee is the staple 
production, though Indian corn, mandioca and fruit are pro- 
duced largely for local consumption. The city is built in a bowl- 
like depression of the great central plateau, and the drainage 
from the surrounding hillsides has produced a dangerously 
insanitary condition, from which one or two virulent fever 
epidemics have resulted. 

CAMPING OUT. The sport of abandoning ordinary house-life, 
and living in tents, touring in vans, boats, &c., has been elabor- 
ately developed in modern times, and a considerable literature 
has been devoted to it, to which the curious may be referred. 

See, for Europe, A. A. Macdonell's Camping-out (1892) and Voyages 
on German Rivers (1890) ; G. R. Lowndes, Gipsy Tents (1890). 

For Australia and Africa, W. B. I^rd, Shifts and Expedients of 
Camp Life (1871) ; the articles by F. J. Jackson in the Big Game 
Shooting volume of the '* Badminton Library ; the articles on 
“ Campmg out ” in The Encyclopaedia of ^ort ; F, C. Selous, A 
Hunter's Wanderings in Africa (1881), and Travel and Adventure in 
South Africa (1893) ; A. W, Chanler, Through Jungle and Desert 
(1896); A. B. Rathbone, Camping and Tramping in Malaya {1898). 

For America, G. O. Shields, Camping and Camp Outfits (1890) ; 
W. W. Pascoe, Canoe and Camp Cookery (1893) ; Woodcraft, by 
** Nessmuk ** (1^95 ) ; W, S. Ramsford, Camping and Hunting in 
the Shoshone (1896) ; S. E. White, The Forest (1903), and The 
Mountains (1904) ; Suggestions as to Outfit for Tramping and Camp- 
ing (1904), published by ” The Appalachian Mountain Club/' 
Boston. Valuable information will t>e found in the sporting 
periodicals, and in the catalogues of outfitters and dealers in sporting 
goods. 

CAMPION, B 0 MUHD (1540-1581), English Jesuit, was bom in 
London, received his early education at Christ’s Hospital, and, as 
the best of the London scholars, was chosen in their name to m^e 
the complimentary speech when Queen Mary visited the on 
the 3rd of August 1553, He went to Oxford and became fellow 
of St John’s College in 1557, taking the oath of supremacy on the 
occasion of his degree in 1564; in which year he was orator in the 
schools. He had already shown his talents as a speaker at the 
funeral of ;Amy Robsart in 1560 j and when.Sif ThomaS' White, 
the founder, of the collie, wa? buried in 1564, the Latin oration 
fell to the lot (rf Campion. Two years later he welcomed Queen 
Elizabetiit to uiuversity, and won, a; regt^d, which the queen 
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resein>«idmx £3 tine ’cynL Religious diffictilties aaow faegon to fbeset 
im ; ^but fft the tpcrsu^ion of lldward Chejrney^ bishop of 
rGlouceatec, dithoughholdangtCathdic doctrines, be itoiik deacon^ 
orders in tbe fkgUsh Chur^. Inwardly he stook a xemorse of 
<eonsQiei{u:e and deteatsdnon of mind.” Rumouars of ius opinions 
began to spread and,igi^^ing up the office of proctor, Ihe kft Oaferd 
in j 569 and went to Ireland to take part iin.a proposed restCHratiDn 
of the Dublin University. The suspicion of papistry .followed 
ihim ; and orders were given for biS arrest. For boiimb three 
months he duded pursuit, hiding among iriends and occupying 
himself by writing a history of Ireland (fost published in Holin- 
shed's UArowtdcj?), a superficial work of no real value. At last he 
escaped to Douai, where he joined William Allen and was 
reconciled to the Roman Church. After ibehig ordained sub- 
deacon, he went to Rome and became a Jesuit in 1573, spending 
'some years at Brunn, Vienna ami Prague. In a 580 the Jesuit { 
mission to England was begun, and he accompanied Rdbert; 
Parsons (q^v.) who, as superior, was intended to countertialance 
Campion'S fervour and impetuous zeal. He entered England in 
the characteristic guise of a jewel merchant, arrived in London | 
on the 24th of June 1580, and at once began to preach. His ; 
presence became known to the authorities and an indiscreet 1 
declaration, “ Campion Brag,” made the position more idifficult. i 
The hue andvcry was out against him henceforth ihe led.a hunted : 
life, preaching and mini.stering to Catholics in Berkshire, Oxford - 1 
shire, Northamptonshire and Lancashire. During this time he 
was writing his Decern Rctitcmes, a rhetorical display of ireasons 
against the Anglican Church. The book was printed in a private 
press at Stonor Park, Henloy, and 400 ^copies were found on the 
benches of St Mary’s, Oxford, at the Commencement, on the 57th 
of June 1581;. The sensation (was immense, and the pursuit 
became keener. On his way to Norfolk he stopped at Lyford in 
JBerkshire, where he preached on the i4thio(f July and. tbe fallow- 
ing day, yielding to the foolish importunity of some pious women. 
Here he was captured by a spy and taken to London, bearing on j 
his hat a paper with the inscription, ^‘'Campion, the Seditious ' 
Jesuit.” Committed to the Tower, he was examined in the 
presence of Elizabeth, who asked him if he acknowledged her to 
be really queen of England, and on his replying straightiy m the 
affirmative, she made him offers, .not only-of lifeibut of wealth and 
dignities, on conditions which his conscience could .not allow. He 
was kept a long tune in prison, twice racked by order of the 
council, and every effort was made to shake his constancy. , 
Despite the effect of a false rumour of retraction and a forged 
confession, his adversaries in despair summoned him to four 
public conferences (ist, i6th, 23rd and 27th of September), and 
although still suffering, and allowed neither time nor iboote for 
preparation, he bore himself so easily and readily that he won the 
admiration of most of the audience. Racked again on the 31st 
of .October, he was indicted at Westminster that he with others 
had conspired at (Rome and Reims to raise a sedition in theirealm 
and detlirone the queen. On the 2o.1ih of November he was 
brought in guilty before Lord Chief Justice Wray ; and lin reply 
to him said : ‘SIf our religion do make (traitors we are worthy to 
be condemned ; but otherwise are and have been true subjects 
Its ever the queen hod.” He received the sentence of the trartor’s 
death with the UPe Deuni iaudamus, and, after spending his. last 
days in pious exeitises, was led with two companions to Tyburn 
(ist of December i-58ti)aod stifiered the barbarous penalty* GS 
all the Jesuit missionaries who siziemd for their allegiance ito the 
ancient religion, Campion .stands the highest* His life and hk 
aspirations were pure, hk^ teal true^and hkbyalty^unqtiestidtmble. 
He was besitified by XIO. in x8^66. 

An istdmirabie biography is m he found In Richard SUnpsoii's 
mnrnnd )(r867);; a 'eoiuplete list oi Im works In 

DctBacker's Biblipthiqm con^pagf^ifi de JMus. , ^£. Tk^) 

. GAiiHOK»j THOMAS Englkh ipoet and (musician, 

wm beim in London on the.nsth of tFebruary £567, «md lohrktened 
at iSt Andsewk, Holboen^ He was the son of John Compioii of 
tile rMiddie .Temifk, vwhomas by ixrofession one of the immtors <lf 
tbe'dbanceiy oeiirt^itliccioi^ of coume/’ wbosetditties wemto 
draft the various writs and Icgid initriiiineiits m eoofootifoitxm diis 


mother was Lucy Searle, deuighker of lAmasnoe &t4rle,ione of the 
queenk jseigeants-atiarms. Upon the rdeath of Cornpion’s father 
in 1576, .his mother mhiiried Augustine Steward and died herself 
soon after. Sti^ard adted for jBome years as (guardian of tiie 
orphajD, and sent him in 1(581, together with Thomas Sitiey, his 
Ht^on by Ihis •settond wife .Anne, xelicct of fQlement Sisley, to 
Peterhause, Cambridge, as a gentleman pensicoser. He studied 
.at ^Cambridge for four yeatss, and left itshe luniversity, it woukl 
appear, nsvithouta degree, but strongly imbued wrdi those tastes 
for (Classical literature which «Bceroked such powerful mfluenne 
upon his subsequent work. In April (1587 he was (admitted to 
Gray’s Ban, possibly with the mtention of iadopting a .legal 
profession, butihe had little :sy®npaithy with legal studies and .does 
not appear to have been called to the bar. Hk subsequent 
movements are 'not certain, but in 11591 he appears to have taken 
part m (the Erench expedition under Lksex, sent for tbe assktanoe 
of Henry IV. against the League ; and in abob he first appears 
with the degree of doctor of physic, though the absence ^of records 
does not permit (us to ascertain where this was obtained. The 
rest of his life was probably apemt in London, where he practised 
as a physician until his death cn the ist^of March 1620, leaving 
behind him, it would appear, neither wife nor issue. He was 
buried the same day at St Dunstaaa Is-in-the-West, Fleet Street. 

The body of his works is considerable, the earliest (known being 
:a group -of five anonymous poems lincluded in the Songs of Divers 
Noblemen ^emd iGendemen, .appesmded to iNewmanls Isurreptitious 
(edition of Sidney k Astropkel and Stella, which lappeaired an 1591. 
In 1595 appeared under his own name the a collection 

vof Latin panegyrics, elegies and epigraxns, which evince much 
skill in handling, and won him considerable reputation. Thk was 
•followed m r6oi by A Bodke p/ Ayres, of the song-'books so 
fashionable in hk day, the music of wliich was contributed in equal 
.proportions by himself and Philip Rosseter, while the words were 
almost certainly all written hy him. The following year he 
published his Observations in the Art of English Poesie, ‘‘ against 
the vulgar and unartifididl custom ^<inrmwg,'^ in favour (of^fihy.me- 
less verse on the (model of classioail quantitative poetry. Itbs 
appearance at this stage was important as the final statement of 
the crazy prejudice by one of its sanest and best equipped 
champions, but the challenge thus thrown down was accepted by 
IMniell, who in his Defence >af iRyme, published the some year, 
finally demolished the movement. 

In 1607 he wrote and published a masque for the ocoasiam (of 
the marriage (of Lord Hayes, and in 1613 he issued a volume of 
Songs of Mourning {^t to music by Coperario ^or John Coopier) 
for the loss of Brince Henry, which was‘ sincerely (lamented by the 
whole English nation. The same year he wrote and arranged 
three masques, the Lords' Masque ifor the marriage of Prineem 
Elizabeth, an entertainment for the amusement of Queen Anne 
atUaversham House, and a third for the marriage of the earl * df 
Somerset to the infamous Frances Howard, wuntess -of Essex. 
If, moreover, as appears quite likely, hk Hm Bookes of Ayres 
(both words and music written by himsfllf) betongs also to this 
year, it was indeed \d& nnnus mirabtlis. 

Some time m or after 116x7 ^appealed his Third and Founh 
Moohe of Ayres ; while to that year probably also belongs (hk 
New Way of mahirtg Fmre J^atts in ^Caunter^poifft, a technicall 
treatise which was for many years the standard text-book on 
•the -subject. It ^was includ^, with annotations by (Christofibe^ 
Sympsem, in Playifiiirk Fnirviuttion toftimiShilLof Mmakk, 
and two (editions appear to have been bought ^np by a66o. In 
36x8 appeared The Ayres that were sung^emd flayed eU Brougham 
Castle im the occasion of the kingk entertainment there, (the 
xnusic % Mason and tEarsden, white the words were idtnost 
certainly by Campion ; emd in 16x9 hepiibhshadhk 
mtumi Idbri IL Elegianm iiber mnus^ a reprint of his 

1595 collection with considerabte iomissi<msj^ additions j^in »the 
formiof otottesiifakdktdf^plgralni 
White <kmpi(m ^ittamed a, cmiMerrMe reputation jn 
hk own day, ^ (the yearn Jtiiktfdltewed^^^ witiks>saiik 

into >ooiqptete oblivian. {Nte ^doObt tiik iwas due to the notnrb 
itf ttiie media in wtbidi 4 ie maiiily kroftied, 'the masque^jax^ ctiit 

v. 5fl 
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«ng-book. The masque was an amusement at any time too 
cosUy to be popular, and with the Rebellion it was practically 
extinguishedi Th© vogue of the song-books was even more 
ephemeral, and, as in the cose of the masque, the Puritan 
ascendancy, with its distaste for all secular music, effectively 
put an end to the madrigal. Its loss involved that of many 
hundreds / of dainty lyrics, including those of Campion, and it 
is due to the enthusiastic efforts of Mr A. H. Bullen, who first 
published a collection of the poet’s works in 1889, that his genius 
has been recognized and his place among the foremost rank of 
Elizabethan lyric poets restored to him. 

Campion set little store by his English lyrics ; they were to 
him the superfluous blossoms of his deeper studies,” but we 
may thank the fates that his precepts of rhymeless versification 
so little affected his practice. His rhymeless experiments are 
certainly better conceived than many others, but they lack the 
spontaneous grace and freshness of his other poetry, while the 
whole scheme was, of course, unnatural. He must have possessed 
a very delicate musical ear, for not one of his songs is unmusical ; 
moreover, the fact of his composing both words and music gave 
rise to a metrical fluidity which is one of his most characteristic 
features. Rarely indeed are his rhythms uniform, while they 
frequently shift from line to line. His range was very great both 
in feeling and expression, and whether he attempts an elaborate 
epithalamium or a simple country ditty, the result is always full 
of unstudied freshness and tuneful charm. In some of his sacred 
pieces he is particularly successful, combining real poetry with 
genuine religious fervour. 

Bibliography.— IForAv?, &c., ed. A. H. Bullen (1889) excluding 
A New Wav, ; Songs and Masques, cd. A. H. Bullen (1903). with 
an introduction on Campion’s music by Janet Dodge ,* Poems, Scq, 
im English), ed. P. Vivian (1907) ; Complete Works, ed. P. Vivian 
fclarendon Press, 1908). The ** Observations in the Art of English 
Foesie ** are also published in Haslewood’s Ancient Critical Essays 
and Gregory Smith’s Elizabethan Critical Essays, vol. ii. (1903). 

(P.>N.) 

CAHPISTRON, JEAN OALBERT DE (165(5^1723), French 
dramatist, was bom at Toulouse of noble family in 1656. At the 
age of seventeen he was wounded in a duel and sent to Paris. 
Here he became an ardent disciple of Racine. If he copied his 
master’s methods of construction with some success, in the 
execution of his plans he never advanced beyond mediocrity, 
nor did he ever approach the secret of the musical lines of Athabe 
and Phidre. He secured the patronage of the influential duchesse 
de Bouillon by dedicating Armimus to her, and in 1685 he scored 
his first success with Andronic, which disguised under other 
names the tragic story of Don Carlos and Elizabeth of France. 
The piece made a great sensation, but Campistron’s treatment 
is weak, and he failed to avail himself of the possibilities inherent 
in his subject. Racine was asked by Louis Joseph, due de 
Vendome, to write the book of an opera to be performed at a 
fete given in honour of the Dauphin. He handed on the com- 
mission to Campistron, who produced Acts et Galatkee for Lulli’s 
music. Campistron had another success in Tirtdaie (1691), in 
which he treated, again under changed names, the biblical story 
of Amnon’s passion for his sister Tamar. He wrote many other 
tragedies and two comedies, one of which, Le Jaloux desabusi, 
has been considered by some judges to be his best work. In 
1686 he had been made intendant to the due de Vendome and 
followed him to Italy and Spain, accompanying him on all his 
campaigns. If he was not a good poet he was an honest man 
under circumstances in which corruption was easy and usual. 
Many honours were conferred on him. The king of Spain 
bestowed on him the order of St James of the Sword ; the duke 
of Mantua made him marquis of Penango in Montferrat ; and 
in 1701 he was received into the Academy. After thirty years 
of service with Vendome he retired to his native place, where 
he died on the ixthcif^tMay 1723. 

CAKPOAMOR Y OAMPOOSORIOi RAMON DE 
Spanish poet, was , bom at Navia (Asturias) on the 24th of 
Septemb^ 11817. Abandoning his fimt intention of entering the 
Jesuit order, ha studied medicine at Madrid, found an opening in 
politics as a supporter of the Moderate party^ and, after occupying 
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several subordinate pOsts, became governor of Castelidn de la 
Plana, of Alicante and of Valencia. His conservative tendencies 
grew more pronounced with time, and his Pdimieas cm la 
Democracia (1862) may be taken as the definitive expression of 
his political opinions. His first appearance as a poet dated from 
1840, when he published his Ternezas y flares^ a collection of 
idyllic verses, remarkable for their technical excellence. His 
Ayes del Alma (1842) and his Fdbulas morales y politicas (1842) 
I sustained his reputation, but showed no perceptible increase of 
power or skill. An epic poem in sixteen cantos, Cd 6 n (1853), is 
no more successful than modern epics usually are. Campoamor’s 
theatrical pieces, such as El Palacio de la Verdad (1871), Dies 
Irae (1873), El Honor (1874) and Glorias Humanas (i^s), are 
interesting experiments ; but they are totally lacking in dramatic 
spirit. He always showed a keen interest in metaphysical and 
philosophic questions, and defined his position in La Ftlosofta 
de las leyes (1846), El Personalismo (1855), Lo Absoluto (1865) 
and El Ideismo (1883). These studies are chiefly valuable as 
embodying fragments of self-revelation, and as having led to 
the composition of those doloras, kumoradas and pequenos 
poemas, which the poet’s admirers consider as a new poetic 
species. The first collection of Doloras was printed in 1846, and 
from that date onwards new specimens were added to each 
succeeding edition. It is difficult to define a dolora. One critic 
has described it as a didactic, symbolic stanza which combines 
the lightness and grace of the epigram, the melancholy of the 
endecha, the concise narrative of the ballad, and the philosophic 
intention of the apologue. The poet himself declared that a 
dolora is a dramatic humorada, and that a pequeno poema is a 
dobra on a larger scale. These definitions are unsatisfactory. 
The humoristic, philosophic epigram is an ancient poetic form 
to which Campoamor has given a new name ; his invention goes 
no further. It cannot be denied that m the Doloras Campoamor’s 
special gifts of irony, grace and pathos find their best expression. 
Taking a commonplace theme, he presents in four, eight or twelve 
lines a perfect miniature of condensed emotion. By his choice 
of a vehicle he has avoided the fatal facility and copiousness 
which have led many Spanish poets to destruction. It pleased 
him to affect a vein of melancholy, and this affectation has been 
reproduced by his followers. Hence he gives the impression of 
insincerity, of trifling with grave subjects and of using mysticism 
as a mask for frivolity. The genuine Campoamor is a poet of 
the sunniest humour who, under the pretence of teaching 
morality by satire, is really seeking to utter the gay scepticism 
of a genial, epicurean nature. His influence has not been alto- 
gether for good. His formula is too easily mastered, and to his 
example is due a plague of doloras and kumoradas by poetasters 
who have caricatured their model. Campoamor, as he himself 
said, did not practise art for art’s sake ; he used art as the 
medium of ideas, and in ideas his imitators are poor. He died 
at Madrid on the 12th of February 1901. Of late years -a deep 
silence had fallen upon him, and we are in a position to judge 
him with the impartiality of another generation. The over- 
whelming bulk of his work will perish ; we may even say that 
it is already dead. His pretensions, or the pretensions put 
forward in his name, that he discovered a new poetic ^enre will 
be rejected later, as they are rejected now by all competent 
judges. The title of a philosophic poet will be denied to him. 
But he Will certainly survive, at least in extract, as a distinguished 
humorist, an expert in epigrammatic and sententious aphorism, 
an artist of extilemely finished execution. (J. F.-K.) 

CAMPOBASSO^ a city of Molise> Italy, the capital of the 
province of Campobasso, 172 m. E.SiE. of Rome by rail, situated 
2132 ft above sea-level. Pop. (1901) town 11,273 ; commune 
X4491. The town itself contains no buildings of antiquarian 
interest, but it has some fine modem edifices. Its chief industry 
is the manufacture of arms and cutlery. Abow' town are 
the picturesque ruins of a tastle of the 15th century. The date 
of the foundation bf Campobasso is unknqwni The town, witJi 
the territory surrounding it, was uhder the feudal rule of coimts 
until r739, when it passed to the Neapolitan crown^ in considcra*’ 
tien of a payment of xoSjOoo ducats. ^ 



CAMPODEA- 

OAMPODEA^ a small whitish wingless inject with long flexible 
antennae and a pair of elongated caudal append^es* The best- 
known species (Campoiecf. siaphylinus) has a wide distribution 
and is equally at home in the warm valleys of south Europe, 
.in the subarctic conditions of mountain tops, in caves and in 
woods and gardens in England* It lives in damp places under 
stones, fallen trees or in rotten wood and leaves. Although 
blind, it immediately crawls away on exposure to the light into 
the nearest crevice or other sheltered spot, feeling the way with 
its antennae. Its action is characteristically serpentine, recalling 
that of a centipede, Campodea is one of the bristle-tailed or 
thysanurous insects of the order Aptera 

CAMPOMANES,PEDRO RODMGUEZ,Conde de(i733-i8o2), 
Spanish statesman and writer, was born at Santa Eulalia de 
Sorribia, in Asturias, on the ist of July 1723, From 1788 to 1793 
he was president of the council of Castile ; but on the accession 
of Charles IV. he was removed from his office, and retired from 
public life, regretted by the true friends of his country. His first 
literary work was Anttqmdad maritinui de la republica de 
C art ago j with an appendix containing a translation of the Voyage 
of Hanno the Carthaginian, with curious notes. This appeared 
in a quarto volume in 1756. His principal works are two admir- 
able essays, Discurso sobre el fomento de la industria popular, 
1774, and Discurso sobre la educacion popular de los artesanos 
y su fomento, 1775* As a supplement to the last, he published 
four appendices, each considerably larger than the original essay. 
The first contains reflections on the origin of the decay of arts and 
manufactures in Spain during the last century. The second 
points out the steps necessary for improving or re-establishing 
the old manufactures, and contains a curious collection of royal 
ordinances and rescripts regarding the encouragement of arts 
and manufactures, and the introduction of foreign raw materials. 
The third treats of the gild laws of artisans, contrasted with 
the results of Spanish legislation and the municipal ordinances 
of towns. The fourth contains eight essays of Francisco Martinez 
de Mata on national commerce, with some observations adapted 
to present circumstances. These were all printed at Madrid in 
1774 and 1777, in five volumes. Count Campomanes died on the 
3rd of February 1802. 

Don A. Rodriguez Villa has placed a biographical notice of Campo- 
iiianes as an introduction to the first edition of his Cartaa politico- 
economicaa, published m 1,878. 

CAMPOS, ARSENIO MARTINEZ DE (1831-1900), Spanish 
marshal, senator and knight of the Golden Fleece, was born at 
Segovia on the i4lh of December 1831. He graduated as a 
lieutenant in 1852, and for some years was attached to the staff 
college as an assistant professor. He took part in the Morocco 
campaign of 1859-1860, and distinguished himself in sixteen 
action^, obtaining the cross of San Fernando, and the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. He then returned to tlie staff college as a 
professor. Afterwards he joined, the expedition to Mexico under 
Prim. In 1869 he was sent to Cuba, where he was promoted to 
the rank of general in 1872. On his return to the Peninsula, the 
Federal Republican government in 1873 confided to General 
Campos several high commands, in which he again distinguished 
himself against the Cantonal Republicans and the Carlists. 
About that time he began to conspire with a view to restore the 
son of Queen Isabella. Though Campos made no secret of his 
designs, Marshal Serrano, in 1874, appointed him to the command 
of a division which took part in the relief of Bilbao on the 2nd of 
May of that year, and in the operations around Estella in June* 
On, both occasions General Campos tried in vain to induce the 
other commanders to proclaim ^phonsq XIL H|e then affected 
to hold aloof, and would have been arrested, had not the minister 
of war, Ceballos, answered for his good behaviour, and quartered 
him in Avila under surveillance. He managed to escape^, and 
af,tj^r hiding in Madrid, Joined General Dabah at Sagunto on the 
29th.of December ,1874, where he proclaimed Alphonso 2 ^. king 
of Spain. From that date he never ceased to exercise great 
influence in the politics Of the restoration. He Vras considered as 
a $ 0 tt of supreme eounsejlor, being consulted by King Alphonso, 
and later by his widow, the queen-regent, in every important 
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politi^l crisis, and on every international or colonial question, 
especially when other generals or the army itself became trouble- 
some. He took an important part in the military operations 
against the Carlists, and in the negotiations with their leaders, 
which put an end to the civil war in 1876. In the same way he 
brought about the pacification of Cuba in 1878. On his return 
from that island he presided over a Conservative cabinet for a 
few months, but soon made way for Canovas, whom he ever 
afterwards treated as the leader of the Conservative party. In 
i88i, with other discontented generals, he assisted Sagasta in 
obtaining office. After the death of King Alphonso, Campos 
steadily supported the regency of Queen Christina, and held high 
commands, though declining to take office. In 1893 be was 
selected to command the Spanish army at Melilla, and went to 
the court of Morocco to make an advantageous treaty of peace, 
which averted a war. When the Cuban rising in 1895 assumed 
a serious aspect, he was sent out by the Conservative cabinet of 
Canovas to cope with the rebellion, but he failed in the field, as 
well as in his efforts to win over the Creoles, chiefly because he 
was not allowed to give them local self-government, as he wished. 
Subsequently he remained aloof from politics, and only spoke 
in the senate to defend his Cuban administration and on army 
questions. After the war with America, and the loss of the 
colonies in 1899. when Senor Silvela formed a new Conservative 
party and cabinet, the old marshal accepted the presidency of 
the senate, though his health was failing fast. He held this post 
up to the time of his death. This took place in the summer 
recess of 1900 at Zarauz, a village on the coast of Guipuzcoa, 
where he was buried. 

CAMPOS, an inland city of the state of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
on the Parahyba river, 30 m. from the sea, and about 143 m* 
N.E, of the city of Rio de Janeiro. Pop. (1890) of the city, 
22,518 ; of the municipality, 78,036. The river is navigable for 
small steamers above and below the city, but is closed to coast- 
wise navigation by dangerous sandbars at its mouth. The 
shipping port for Campos is Imbetiba (near Macah6), 60 m. south- 
west, with which it is connected by rail. There is also water 
communication between the two places by means of coastal lakes 
united by canals. Campos has indirect railway communication 
with Rio de Janeiro by way of Macahd, and is the starting point 
for several small independent lines. The elevation of the city is 
only 69 ft. above sea level, and it stands near the western margin 
of a highly fertile alluvial plain devoted to the production of 
sugar. The climate is hot and humid, and many kinds of tropical 
fruit^are produced in abundance. 

cAmpULUNG (also written Campu Lung and Kimpulung), 
the capital of the department of Muscel, Rumania, and the seat 
of a suffragan bishop ; situated among the outlying hills of the 
Carpathian Mountains, at the head of a long well-wooded glen 
traversed by the river Tirgului, a tributary of the Argesh. Pop. 
(1900) 13,033. Its pure air and fine scenery render C^mpulung 
a popular summer resort. In the town are more than twenty 
churches, besides a monastery and a cathedral, which both claim 
to have been founded, in the 13th century, by Radul Negru, first 
prince of Walachia. The Tirgului supplies water-power for 
several paper-mills ; annual fairs are held on the 20th of July 
and the 24th of October ; and there is a considerable traffic with 
Transylvania, over the Torzbuig Pass, 15 m. north, and with the 
south by a branch railway to Ploesci. Near C&mpulung are the 
remains of a Roman camp ; and, just beyond the gates, vestiges 
of a Roman colony, variously identified with Romula, Stepenium 
and Ulpia Traiana, but now called Gradistea or Jidovi. 

CAMDCCINI, VINCENZO (1773-1844), Italian historical 
painter, was born at Rome. He was educated by his brother 
Pietro, a picture-restorer, and Borubelli, an engraver, andi up to 
the age of thirty, attempted nothing higher /&an copies of the 
great masters, his especial study being Raphael As an original 
painter, Camuodmi belongs to the school of the French artist 
David. His works are rather the fruits of great, cleverness an 4 
patient care than of fresh and original genius ; and hiS style was 
essentially imitative. He iciyoyed immense popularity, both 
personally and as an artist, and received many honours: and 
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frcrm the '^iapail and Qtdief Italian He ^wa$ 

appointed directcwr the Academy ef San Luca and of 
Neapolitan Academy at Rome, and conservator erf the pictures 
of the Vatican* He was also made chevalier of nearly all the 
orders in Italy, **and member of the Legion of Honour. His chief 
woHcs are the*classical paintings of the “ Assassination of Caesar/’ 
the l!>eatlh of Virgmia/’ the ‘‘ Devotion of the Roman Women/’ 

Young Romulus and Remus/’ Horatius Cocles/’ the St 
Itiomas,” which was copied in mosaic for St Peter’s, the “ Pre- 
sentation of Christ in the Temple ” and a number of «ejtcellem 
portraits. He became a rich man, and made a fine -collection of 
pictures which in 1856 wore sold, a number of them (including 
Raphaels Madonna with the Pink being bought by the duke 
of Northumberland. 

CAMKJIiODUNUM, also written CamaiobCnttm (mod. Col- 
chester, ^.2;.), a British and Roman town. It was the capital of 
the British chief Cunebehn and is named on his coins : after his 
death and the Roman conquest of south Britain, the Romans 
established (about a.«t). 48) a coloniu or municipality peopled 
with 'discharged legionaries, and intended to serve both as an 
informal garrison and as a centre of Roman civilization. It was 
stormed and burnt A.i). 61 in the rising of Boadicea {q^v,), but 
soon recovered and became one of the chief towns m Roman 
Britain. Its walls and some other buildings still stand and 
abundant Roman remains enrich the local museum. The name 
denotes the fortress of Camulos,” the Celtic Mars. 

CAMUS, ARMAND GASTON (1740--1804), French revolu- 
tionist, was a successful advocate before the Revolution. In 
1789 he was elected by the third estate of Paris to the states 
general, and attracted attention by his speedhes against social 
inequalities. Elected to the National Convention by the depart- 
ment of Ilaute-Loire, he was named member of the committee Of 
general safety, and then sent as one of the commissioners charged 
with the surveillance of General C. F. Dumouriez. Delivered 
witili his colleagues to the Austrians on the 3rd of April 1^93, he 
was exchanged for the daughter of Louis XVI. in November 
1795. He played an inconspicuous r 61 e in the council of the Five 
Hundred. On the 14th of August 1789 the Constituent Assembly 
made Camus its archivist, and in that capacity he organized the 
national archives, classified the papers of the different assemblies 
otf the Revolution and drew up analytical tables of the prods- 
vsrbaux. He was restored to the office in 1796 and became 
absorbed in litesrary work. He remained an austere republican, 
refusing to take part in the Napoleonic regime. 

CAMUS, CHARLES fiTIENNE LOUIS (1699-^1768), French 
mathematician and mechanioian, was bom at ‘Cr6^^Q-®rie, 
near Meaux, on the ^5th of August 1699. He studi^ mathe- 
matics, civil and military architecture, and astronomy, and 
became associate of the Academic des Sciences, professor of 
geometry, secretary to the Academy of Architecture and fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. In 1736 he accompanied 
Pierre Loufe Maupertuis and Alexis Claude Clairaut in the 
expedition to Lapland for 'the measurement of a degree of the 
meridian. He died on the 2nd of February 1768. He was the 
adthor of :a Cours de mathematiqms (Paris, 1766), and a number 
©f essays -on ms^hematical and mechanical subjects (see Poggen- 
dorff, Bwg. 4 it Jimdw 6 rieri>uch). 

CAMUS, FRANCOIS JOSEPH IMES (^672-1732), French 
mechanician, was bom near St Mihiel, <m the 14th of S^tember 
^672. After ‘45tudying for the church, he devoted himself to 
mochaiticall inventions, a number of which he described in bis 
TraiU des form fmuvmii^s pour la pratique des arts et mitiers, 
l^aris, t722. He died in England in 1732. 

OAMIM D8 filCOLAS IX 72^^11789), French 

architect, was bom atParis on thei26thof t723c, and died 
arf the same ci^ on the 27th of July 17(89. He published several 
Wdrk©(on aruhitectuial and TOlhted ^subjects* 

OANdt, of Galilee, k village lof fPal^ite remarkable m ^the 
liome of Nathamael, and tte scene 'of Qirist’s beginning of 
mitaoles ” ( John ii. i-ix, iv, 46 n* 54). its site is unknown, Jbut it 
isi ev^idemfrom the biblic^ mmativeithfit it was in the ndl^tour^ 
liood^f, amd higher tfiian, Gapevnauini rOpiniem as tto idmdafica*^ 


liion is rfairiy dfivid^d between Kieir Kshna and llinsh^A^^Jelil. 
The former, about 4 m. N.N.E. o(f Nazareth, containg a 
ruined church and a small ^Christian population ^ the latter 
in an uninhabited village about (9 m. K 'of Nazareth, with no 
remains but a rfew cisterns. 

CANAAJi, CANAANITES* These geographical and ethnic 
terms have a sbilhing reference, which doubtless arises out of the 
migrations of the tribes to which the term Canaaiiites ” 
ibelongs. Thus in Josh. v. i the term seems to be applied to a 
population on the coast of the Mediterranean, and in Josh, xi. 3, 
Num. xiii. 29 (cf. also Gen. xiii. ^2) not only to these, but to a 
people in the Jordan Valley, In Isa. xxiii. n it seems to be used 
of Phoenicia, and in Zeph. m. ^5 (where, however, the^text is 
disputed) of Philistia. Most often it is applied comprehensively 
to the population of the entire west Jordan land and its pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants. This usage is Characteristic of the 
writer called the Yahwist (j) ; see Gen. xii. 5, xxxiii. 18; 
Ex. XV. 15; Num. xxxiii. 5a; ; Josh. xxii. 9; Judg. iii. i ; Ps. cvi. 38, 
and olsewhere. It was also, as Augustine tells us,^ a usage of the 
Phoenicians to -call their land “ Canaan.” This is -confirmed by 
coins of the city of Laodicea by the Lebanon, which bear the 
legend, “ Of Laodicea, a metropolis in Canaan ” ; these coins are 
dated under Antiochus IV.(i75->564B.c.),andhissliccessors,Greek 
writers, too, tell us a fact of much interest, viz. that the original 
name of Phoenicia was KSna, a short, collateral form ol 

Xena'an or Kah an. The form Ran' an is favoured by the Egyptian 
usage. Seti 1 . is said to have 'conquered the Shasu, or Arabian 
nomads, from the fortress of Taru (Shur ?) to “ the Ka-n--na,” 
and Rameses HI. to have built a temple to the god Amon m “the 
Ka-^n—na.” By this geographical name is probably meant all 
western Syria and Palestine with Raphia““ the (first) city of the 
Ka-n-^na” — for the south-west boundary towards the desert.- 
In the letters sent by governors and princes of Palestine to their 
Egyptian overlord ^ — ^commonly known as the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets — we find the two fcoros Kinahhi and Kinahna, corres- 
ponding to Kena* and Kenaan respectively, and standing, as 
Ed, M^er has shown, for Syria in its widest extent. 

On the name “Canaan” Winckler remarks,"^ “There is at 
present no prospect of an etymological explanation.” From the 
fact that Egyptian (though not Hebrew) scribes constantly 
prefix the article, we may suppose that it originally meant 
“ the country of the Canaanites,” just as the Hebrew phrase 
“ the Lebanon ” may originally have meant “the highlands of 
the Libmftes ” ; and we are tihus permitted to group the term 
** (Canaan ” with clan-names such as Achan, Akan, Jaakan, 
Anak (generally with the article prefixed), Kain, Kenan. Nor 
are scholars more unanimous with regard to the region where the 
terms “ Canaanite ” and Canaan ” arose. It may be true that 
the term Kinabhi in the Amama letters corresponds to Syria and 
Palestine in their entirety. But this does not prove that the 
terms “ Canaanite ” and “ Canaan ” arose in that region, for 
they are presumably much older than the Amarna tablets. Let 
m refer at this point to a document in Genesis which is perhaps 
hardly estimated at its true value, the so-called Table of Peoples 
in Gen. x. Here we find “ Canaan ” mcluded among the four 
sons of Ham. If Cush in u. *6 really means Ethiopia, and M^§-r-<i-m 
Egypt, and Put? the Libyans, and if Ham is really a Hebraized 
form of the old Egyptian name for Egypt^ Ram-t (black), ^ the 
passage is puzzling in the extreme. But if, as has recently been 
^luggested/ 'Cush, M-^-r-i-^m, and Put arc in north Arabia, and 
Ham is the-iAiort for Yar^m w Yerahme’el (see i 'Chr. >ii. 25-27, 
42), a north Arabian name intimately associated with Caleb, all 
becomes clear, and Canaan in particular is shown to be an 
Arabian name. Now it is no mere ‘hypothesis that beginning 

V ^ Enar ratio in Psalm civ* , , 

* W. M. Miiller, A sien uni Europa.^p, 205, 

^ The letters ate written ‘hi the omcifiil and dipdottia^ic language 
-^Babyiociiim. though ^ Canaamti^h aim 'idioms kio >mt 
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^ bi^ JKeilinsfJkri/tm unddas Alte ^ 

'® These explanations are endorsed by Driver (Gefiesis, on Gen. x.). 

^^See the ndevant articles fn 
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from about 4Q<ao a wave of Semitic migration, poured out of 
Arabia, andi flooded Babylonia certainly, and possibly, moie or 
less, Syria and Palestine also. Also that between aSoo and 2600 
B.c. a second) wave from Arabia took the same course, covering 
not only Babylonia^ but also Syria and Palestine and probably 
also Egypt (the Hiyksos); It is soon after this that we meet wili 
the great empire-builder and civilizer,, Khammurabi (2267-^2213), 
the first king of a united Babylonia. It is noteworthy that the 
first part of his name is identical with the name of the fatlier of 
Canaan in Genesis (Pbun or Kham), indkating his Arabian 
origin.^ It was he, too, who restored the ancient supremacy of 
Babylonia over Syria and Palestine, and so prevented the 
Babylonissing of these countries from coming to an abrupt end. 

We now understand how the Phoenicians, whose ancestors 
arrived in the second Semitic migration, came to call their land 
“ Cainaan/’ They had in fact the best right to do so. The first of 
the Canaanite immigrants were driven seawards by the masses 
which followed them. They settled in Phoenicia, and in after 
times became so great in commerce that “ Canaanite became a 
common Hebrew term for “ merchant ” (e,g, Isa. xxiiiw 8). It is 
a plausible theory that in the conventional language of their 
inscriptions they preserved a number of geographical and re- 
ligious phrases which, for them, had- no clear meaning, and 
belonged properly to the land of their distant ancestors, Arabia.^ 
For their own traditions as to their origin see Phoenicia we 
cannot venture to reject these altogether. The masses of immi- 
grants which followed them may have borne the name of 
Amorites. A few words on this designation must here be given. 
Both within and without Palestine the name was famous. 

First, as regards the Old. Testament. We find the Amorite ’’ 
(a collective term) mentioned in the Table of Peoples (Gen. x. 
i6-i8a) among other tribal names, the exact original reference of 
which had probably been forgotten. No one in fact would 
gather from this and parallel passages how important a part was 
played by the Amorites in the early history of Palestine. In 
Gen. xiv. 7 f., Josh. x. 5 f., Deut. L 19 ff,, 27, 44 we find them 
located in the southern mountain country, while iaNum. xxi. 13, 
2!X £., ] osh. ii .10, ix. 10, xxiv. 8, 12, &c. we hear of two great Amorite 
kings, residing respectively at Heslibon and Ashtaroth on- the 
east of the Jordan. Quite different, however, is the view taken in 
Gen. XV. 16, xlviii. 22 , Josh. xxiv. 15, Judg. i. 34^ Am. ii. 9, i.oy&c.,, 
where the name of Amorite is synonymous with ‘‘ Canagmite,’’ 
except that Amorite is never used for the population on the 
coast. Next, as to the cxtra-Biblical evidence. In the Egyptian 
inscriptions and in the Amarna tablets Amar and Amurru have a 
more limited noeaning, being applied to the mountain-region 
east of Phoenicia, extending to the Orontes. Later on, Amurru 
became the Assyrian, term for the interior of south as well as 
north Palestine, and at a still more* recent period the term the 
land of Hatti (conventionally Hittites))displaced “ Amurru ’’ 
so far as north Palestine is concerned (see Hittites). 

Thus the Phoenicians and the Amorites belong to the first 
stage of the second great Arabian migration. In the interval 
preceding the second stage Syria with Palestine became an 
Egyptian dependency, though the links with the sovereign! 
power were not so strong a^ to prevent frequeuit local rebeUions. 
Under Thotshmes lII. and Amen-hotep* IL the pressme of a strong 
hand kept the Syrians and Canaanites sufiSciently loyal to the 
Pharaohs. The reign of Amen-hotep. HI., however, was^ not 
quite «o tratiqiuil tor the Asiatic province. Turbulent chiiefa 
began, to seek their opportunities,, thoiugh* m a, rule they did not' 
find them because they could not obtain the help of a neighbojur- 
ing kingii^ The boldest of. the disaffected was Ariru, son of Abd- 


h For .the datgs see Winckler,, GwA Isr. I 127 f. 

Patorl, Early Bist bf Syria and raUstme (1902), pp. 6-8, 25:28. 

^ It is trafe the ' Babylonians themselves ihUerpreted the name 
differently (5 44 a b»2r), himta mpas^Hm, “wide faxlmly.*^ That, 
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asbitta, a prinoe of Anrmrru^ who even before the death of Amen? 
hotep in. endoavaured to extend hb» power into the plain of 
Damascus. Akizri, governor of Katna (near Homs or Hamath^ 
reported tto to the Pharaoh wboj seems to havej frustrated the 
attempt. In the next reign, however, both father and son caused 
infinite trouble to loyal servants of Egypt like Rib-Addi, governor 
of Gubla (Gebal). 

It was, first, the advance of tlie Hatti (Hittites) into Syria, 
which began in the time of Amen-hotep HI., but became far more 
threatening in that of his successor, andi next, the resumption of 
the second Arabian migration, which most seriously undermined 
the Egyptian power in Asia. Of the former we cannot speak 
here (see Hittites), except so far as to remark that Abd-Ashirta 
and his son Aziru, though at first afraid of the Hatti, was after- 
wards clever enough to make a treaty with their king, and, with 
other external powers, to attack the districts which remained 
loyal to Egypt. In vain did Rib-Addi send touching appeals 
for aid to the distant Pharaoh, who was far too much engaged in 
his religious innovations tX) attend to such messages. What most 
interests us is the mention of troublesome invaders called sometimes 
sa-gas (a Babylonian ideogram meaning “ robber ^’), sometimes 
gabiri. Who are these Jfabiri ? Not, as was at first thought by, 
some, specially the Israelites, but all those trills of land-hungry 
nomads (“ Hebrews ”) who were attracted by the wealth and 
luxury of the settled regions, and sought to appropriate it for 
themselves. Among these we may include not only the Israelites 
or tribes which afterwards became Israelitisb,. but the Moabites, 
Ammonites and Edomites. We meet with the JJabiri in north 
Syria. Itakkama writes tiuis to the Pharaoh,^ “ Behold, 
Namyawaza has surrendered all the cities of the king, my lord, 
to the Sa-gas in the land of Kadesh and in Ubi. But I will go, 
and if thy gods, and thy sun go before me, I will bring back the 
cities to tlae king, my lord, from the Qabirii, to show myself 
subject to him ; and I will expel the Sa-ga,s.’^ Similarly Zimrida, 
king of Sidon, declares, “ All my cities which the king has given 
into my hand, have come into the handi of the ^ Nor 

had Fdestine any immunity from the Arabian invaders. Thu 
king of Jerusalem^ Abd-Hiba, the second part of whose name has 
been thought to represent the Hebrew Yahw.eh,^ reports thus to 
the Pharaoh, ‘‘ If (Egyptian) troops come this year, lands ajid 
princes will remain to the king, my lord ; but if troops come not, 
these land^ and prihees will not remain to tbp king, my lord.® 
Abd-JJiba^s, chief trouble arose from persons called Milkili and 
the sons of Lapaya, who are said to have entered inito a treason- 
able league with the !]^biri. Apparently this restiess warrior 
found his death at the siege of Gina.® AH these princes,, however, 

, malign each other in their letters to the Phaxaioh, and protest 
i their own innocence of traitorous intentions. Namyawaza, for 
' instance, whom Itakkama (see above), accuses, of disloyalty, 

; writes thus to the Pharaoh, Behold, I and my warriors and my 
I chariots, together with my brethren and my Sa-gas, and my Suti^^^ 

* areatthedisposalof the(royal)tropps,togQwhitbersoevafth#kmg, 
j my lord, commands. This petty prince,! therefore, seesmoEarm 
j in having a band of Arabians foj his garrison, as indeed Hezekioh 
j long afterwards had his Urbi to help him against SetmacheriU 
From the same period we have recently derived fresh, and 
important evidence as to pre-Israelitiah P^estine.. As soon as 
I tho material gathered is large enough to be thoroughly clas^fif^d 
! and critically examined, a true history of early Palestine w:iU be 
i within measurable distance. At present,, there are five places 
j whence the new evidence has been obtained : x.. Tehrel-Hasy, 
generally identified with tl>e LachisK of the Old Testament. 
Excavart:ions were made here in 1890-i^a by piinders Petrie 
and Bliss. 2., Geiser, plausibly identified with, the Gazer of » Kings 
ix, 16. Here R. A. Sr. llfacaliater began excavating in 4902. 
3, Tell-e^-^Saify, possibly the Gath of the Old Testament^ d m}.,ttoin 
Eleutheropolis. Here E. J. BUaa mi R. A; S« Macalister made 

® 146* ^ ® Op,, cit No. 147. 

^ Johns, Assyrian Deeds, iii. p. 16. , 

^ A marna Letters, lio, iSo {ki, 20-24). , ' 

^ Mid, No. U64 (jd. i5*aii8). N<iWimda.'Of thf Syii^ 
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aome discoveries in 1899-1900, A complete examination of the 
site, however, waS impossible. 4. Tell-el-MutaselKm, near 
Lejjnn (Megiddo^Legio). Schumacher began working here in 
1903 for the German Palestine Society. 5. Taannek, on the 
south of the plain of Esdraelon. Here Prof. Ernst Sellin of 
Vienna was able to do much in a short time (1902-1904). It may 
be mentioned here that on the first of these sites a cuneiform 
tablet belonging to the Amarna series was discovered ; at Gezer, 
a deed of sale ; at Tell-el-Hasy the remains of a Babylonian 
stele, three seals, and three cylinders with Babylonian mytho- 
logical representations ; at Tell-el-Mutasellim, a seal bearing a 
Babylonian legend, and at Taannek, twelve tablets and frag- 
ments of tablets were found near the fragments of the terra- 
cotta box in which they were stored. It is a remarkable fact 
that the kings or chiefs of the neighbourhood should have used 
Babylonian cuneiform in their own official correspondence. 
But much beside tablets has been found on these sites ; primitive 
sanctuaries, for instance. The splendid alignment of monoliths 
at Gezer is described in detail in P,EJh\ Quart Statement, 
January 1903, p. 23, and July 1903, p. 219. There is reason, 
as Macalister thinks, to believe that it is the result of a gradual 
development, beginning with two small pillars, and gradually 
enlarging by later additions. There is a smaller one at Tell-es- 
§afy. The Semitic cult of sacred standing stones is thus proved 
to be of great antiquity ] Sellings discoveries at Taannek and those 
of Bliss at Tell-es-Safy fully confirm this. Rock-hewn altars 
have also been found, illustrating the prohibition in Ex. xx, 
25, 26, and numerous jars with the skeletons of infants. Wo 
cannot doubt that the sacrificing of children was practised on a 
large scale among the Canaanites. Their chief dejty was Ashtart 
(Astarte), the goddess of fertility. Numerous images of her have 
been found, but none of the god Baal. The types of the divine 
form vary in the different places. The other images which have 
been found represent Egyptian deities. We must not, however, 
infer that there was a large Egyptian element in the Canaanitish 
Pantheon. What the images do prove is the large amount of 
intercourse between Egypt and Canaan, and the presence of 
Egyptians in the subject country. 

See the Tell-el-’Amarna Letters, ed. by Winckler, with translation 
(1896) ; the reports of Macahstcr in the Pal. Expl. Fund Statements 
from 1903 onwards ; Sellin’s report of excavations at Tell Ta'annek ; 
aKo H. W. Ho^, ** Recent Assyriolosy,” &c., in Inaugural Lectures 
ed. by Prof. A. S. Peake (Manchester University, 1905). On Biblical 
questions, see DiUmann's commentaries and the Bible dictionaries. 
See further articles Palestine ; Jews. (T. K. C.) 

CANAOHUS, a sculptor of Sicyon in Achaea, of the latter part 
of the 6th century b.c. He was especially noted as the author 
of two great statues of Apollo, one in bronze made for the temple 
at Miletus, and one in cedar wood made for Thebes. The coins 
of Miletus furnish us with copies of the former and show the god 
to have held a st^ in one hand and a bow in the other. The 
rigidity of these works naturally impressed later critics. 

CANADA, The Dominion of Canada comprises the northern 
half of the continent of North America and its adjacent islands, 
excepting Alaska, which belongs to the United States, and 
Newfoundland, still a separate colony of the British empire. 
Its boundary on the south is the parallel of latitude 49®, between 
the Pacific Ocean and Lake-of-the-Woods, then a chain of small 
lakes and rivers eastward to the mouth of Pigeon river on the 
north-west side of Lake Superior, ahd the Great Lakes with 
their connecting rivers t6 Cornwall, on the St Lawrence. From 
this eastward to the state of Maine the boundary is an artificial 
line nearly corresponding to lat. 45® ; then an irregular line 
partly determined by watersheds and rivers divides Canada 
from Maine, coming out on the Bay of Fundy. The western 
boundary is the Pacific on the south, an irregular line a few miles 
inlktid from the Coast along the ‘^pan handle^’ of Alaska to 
Mount St Elias, andTthe meridan of 141® to the Arctic Ocean* 
A jjpmewhat similar relationship cuts off Canada from the 
AUantic on the east> the north-eastern coast of Labrador bejong- 
to Newfoundland. 

Physical Geography . — ^In spite of these restrictions of its 
natural coast line on both the Atlantic and the Pacific, Canada 


is admirably provided with harbours on both oceans. The Gulf 
of Si Lawrence with its much indented shores and the coast of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick supply endless harbours, the 
northern ones closed by ice in the winter, but the southern ones 
open all the year round ; and on the Pacific British Columbia 
is deeply fringed with islands and fjords with well-sheltered 
harbours everywhere, in strong contrast with the unbroken 
shore of the United States to the south. The long stretches of 
sheltered navigation from the Straits of Belle Isle north of 
Newfoundland to Quebec, and for 600 m. on the British 
Columbian coast, are of great advantage for the coasting trade. 
The V greatly varied Arctic coast line of Canada with its large 
islands, inlets and channels is too much clogged with ice to be of 
much practical use, but Hudson Bay, a mediterranean sea 850 m. 
long from north to south and 600 m. wide, with its outlet Hudson 
Strait, has long been navigated by trading ships and whalers, 
and may become a great outlet for the wheat of western Canada, 
though closed by ice except for four months in the summer. Of 
the nine provinces of Canada only two have no coast line on salt 
water, the western prairie provinces of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan ; but Manitoba and Ontario have a seaboard only on 
Hudson Bay and its southern extension James Bay respectively, 
and there is no probability that the shallow harbours of the 
latter bay will ever be of much importance for shipping, though 
Churchill Harbour on the west side of Hudson Bay may become 
an important grain port. What Ontario lacks in salt water 
navigation is, however, made up by the busy traffic of the Great 
Lakes. 

The physical features of Canada are comparatively simple, 
and drawn on a large scale, more than half of its surface sloping 
gently inwards towards the shallow basin of Hudson Bay, with 
higher margins to the south-east and south-west. In the main 
it is a broad trough, wider towards the north than towards the 
south, and unsymmetrical, Hudson Bay occupying much of its 
north-eastern part, while to the west broad plains rise gradually’ 
to the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, the eastern member 
of the Cordillera which follows the Pacific coast of America. 
The physical geography of Canada is so closely bound up with 
its geology that at least an outline of the geological factors 
I involved in its history is necessary to understand the present 
physiography. The mountain structures originated in three 
great erogenic periods, the earliest in the Archean, the second at 
the end of the Palaeozoic and the third at the end of the Mesozoic. 
The Archean mountain chains, which enclosed the 
present region of Hudson Bay, were so ancient that 
they had already been worn down almost to a plain before the 
early Palaeozoic sediments were laid down. This ruling geological 
and physical feature of the North American continent has been 
named by E. Suess the “ Canadian Shield.” Round it the 
Palaeozoic sands and clays, largely derived from its own waste, 
were deposited as nearly horizontal beds, in many places still 
almost undisturbed. Later the sediments lying to the south-east 
of this ** protaxis,” or nucleus of the continent, were pushed 
against its edge and raised into the Appalachian chain of moun- 
tains, which, however, extends only a short distance into Canada. 
The Mesozoic sediments were almost entirely laid down to the 
west and south-west of the protaxis, upon the flat-lying Palaeo- 
zoic rocks, and in the prairie region they are still almost Jiori- 
zontal ; but in the Cordillera they have been thrust up into the 
series of mountain chains characterizing the Pacific coast region. 
The youngest of these mountain chains is naturally the highest, 
and the oldest one in most places no longer rises to heights 
deserving the name of mountains. Owing to this unsymmetrio 
development of North America the main structural watershed 
is towards its western ^de, on the south coincidir^ with the 
Rocky Mountain$ proper, but to the northward falling back to 
ranges situated farther west in the same mountain region. The 
great central area of Canada is drained towards Hudson Ba^^, 
but its two largest rivers have separate w;aters^d 3 , the Mackenzie 
flowing north-west to the Arctic Ocean an 4 the. Si Lawrence 
north-east towards the Atlantic, the one to the south-west and 
the other to the south-east of the Arfchean pretaxis. While 
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these ancient events shaped the topography in a broad way^ its 
final development was comparatively recent, during the glacial 
period, when the loose materials were scoured from some regions 
and spread out as boulder clay, or piled up as moraines in others ; 
and the original water-ways were blocked in many places. The 
retreat of the ice left Canada much in its present condition 
except for certain post-glacial changes of level which seem to be 
still in progress. For this reason the region has a very youthful 
topography with innumerable lakes and waterfalls as evidence 
that the rivers have not long been at work. The uneven carving 
down of the older mountain systems, especially that of the 
Archean protaxis, and the disorderly scattering of glacial material 
provide most of the lake basins so characteristic of Canada. 

Lakes and Rivers . — ^As a result of the geological causes just 
mentioned many parts of Canada are lavishly strewn with lakes 
of all sizes and shapes, from bodies of water hundreds of miles 
long and a thousand feet deep to ponds lost to sight in the forest. 
Thousands of these lakes have been mapped more or less carefully, 
and every new survey brings to light small lakes hitherto un- 
known to the white man. For numbers they can be compared 
only with those of Finland and Scandinavia in Europe, and for 
size with those of eastern Africa ; but for the great extent of 
lake-filled country there is no comparison. From the map it 
will be noticed that the largest and most thickly strewn lakes 
occur within five hundred or a thousand miles of Hudson Bay, 
and belong to the Archean protaxis or project beyond its edges 
into the Palaeozoic sedimentary rocks which lean against it. 
The most famous of the lakes are those of the St Lawrence 
system, which form part of the southern boundary of Canada 
and are shared with the United States ; but many others have 
the right to be called ** Great Lakes from their magnitude. 
There are nine others which have a length of more than loo m., 
and thirty-five which are more than 50 m. long. Within the 
Archean protaxis they are of the most varied shapes, since they 
represent merely portions of the irregular surface inundated by 
some morainic dam at the lowest point. Comparatively few 
have simple outlines and an unbroken surface of water, the great 
majority running into long irregular bays and containing many 
islands, sometimes even thousands in number, as in Georgian 
Bay and Lake-of-the-Woods. In the Cordilleran region on the 
other hand the lakes are long, narrow and deep, in reality sections 
of mountain valleys occupied by fresh water, just as the fjords 
of the adjoining coast are valleys occupied by the sea. The lakes 
of the different regions present the same features as the nearest 
sea coasts but on a smaller scale. The majority of the lakes have 
rocky shores and islands and great variety of depth, many of the 
smaller ones, however, are rimmed with marshes and are slowly 
filling up with vegetable matter, ultimately becoming peat bogs, 
the muskegs of the Indian. Most of Canada is so well watered 
that the lakes have outlets and are kept fresh, but there are a few 
small lakes in southern Saskatchewan, e.g. the Quill and Old 
Wives lakes, in regions arid enough to require no outlets. In 
such cases the waters are alkaline, and contain various salts in 
solution which are deposited as a white rim round the basin 
towards the end of the summer when the amount of water has 
been greatly reduced by evaporation. It is interesting to find 
maritime plants, such as the samphire, growing on their shores 
a thousand miles from the sea and more than a thousand feet 
above it. In many cases the lakes of Canada simply spill over 
at the lowest point from one basin into the next below, making 
chains of lakes with no long or well-defined channels between,^ 
since in so young a eountiy there has not yet been time for the 
rivers to have carved wide valleys. Thus canoe navigation may 
be carried on for hundreds of miles, with here and there a water- 
fall or a rapid requiring a portage of a few hundred yards or at 
most a mile or two. The river systems are therefore in many 
oases complex and tortuous, and very often the successive 
connecting links between the lakes receive different names« The 
beet exam|)»le of this is the familiar one of the St lawrence, which 
may boaaid to begin as Nipigon river and to take the names St 
Mary% St lOteirL Detroit and Niagari, before finally flowing 
imm* lake Ontario to the sea under iei proper name. Als these 
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lakes are great reservoirs and settling basins, the rivers which 
empty them are unusually steady in level and contain beautifully 
clear water. The St ^wrence varies only a few feet in the year 
and always has pellucid bluish-green water, while the Mississippi, 
whose tributaries begin only a short distance south of the Great 
Lakes, varies 40 ft. or more between high- and low-water and is 
loaded with mud. The St Lawrence is far the most important 
Canadian river from the historic and economic points of view, 
since it provided the main artery of exploration in early days, and 
with its canals past rapids and between lakes still serves as a 
great highway of trade between the interior of the continent and 
the seaports of Montreal and Quebec. It is probable that 
politically Canada would have followed the course of the States 
to the south but for the planting of a French colony with widely 
extended trading posts along the easily ascended channel of the 
St Lawrence and the Great Lakes, so that this river was the 
ultimate bond of union between Canada and the empire. 

North of the divide between the St Lawrence system and 
Hudson Bay there are many large rivers converging on that 
inland sea, such as Whale river, Big river, East Main, Rupert 
and Nottaway rivers coming in from Ungava and northern 
Quebec ; Moose and Albany rivers with important tributaries 
from northern Ontario ; and Severn, Nelson and Churchill 
rivers from the south-west. All of these are rapid and shallow, 
affording navigation only for canoes ; but the largest of them. 
Nelson river, drains the great Manitoban lakes, Winnipeg, 
Winnipegosis and Manitoba, which are frequented by steamers, 
and receive the waters of Lake-of-the-Woods, Lake Seul and 
many others emptying into Winnipeg river from Ontario ; of 
Red river coming in from the United States to the south ; and 
of the southern parts of the Rocky Mountains and the western 
prairie provinces drained by the great Saskatchewan river. The 
parallel of 49° approximately separates the Saskatchewan waters 
from the streams going south to the Missouri, though a few 
small tributaries of the latter river begin on Canadian territory. 

The northern part of Alberta and Saskatchewan and much of 
northern British Columbia are drained through the Athabasca 
and Peace rivers, first north-eastwards towards Athabasca Lake, 
then north through Slave river to Great Slave Lake, and finally 
north-west through Mackenzie river to the Arctic Ocean. If 
measured to the head of Peace river the Mackenzie has a length 
of more than 2000 m., and it provides more than 1000 m. of 
navigation for stem-wheel steamers. Unfortunately, like other 
northward-flowing rivers, it does not lead down to a frequented 
sea, and so bears little traffic except for the northern fur-trading 
posts. The Mackenzie forms a large but little-known d6lta in 
lat. 69®, and in its flood season the head-waters pour down their 
torrents before the thick ice of the lower part with its severer 
climate has yet given way, piling up the ice in great barriers and 
giving rise to widespread floods along the lower reaches. Similar 
floodmg takes place in several other important northward-flowing 
rivers m Canada, the St Lawrence at Montreal affording the 
best-known instance. Second among the great north-western 
rivers is the Yukon, which begins its course about 18 m. 
from tide-water on an arm of the Pacific, 2800 ft. above the sea 
and just within the Canadian border. It flows first the north, 
then to the north-west, passing out of the Yukon territoiy into 
Alaska, and then south-west, ending in Bering Sea, the northward ^ 
projection of the Pacific, 2000 m. from itsiiiead-waters. Of 
its course 1800 m. are continuously navigably for suitable 
steamers, so that most of the traflSc connei^bed with the rich 
Klondike gold-fields passes over its waters* The rest of thi 
rivers flowing into the Pacific pass through British Columbia 
and are much shorter, though the two southern ones cany a 
great volume of water owing to the heavy precipitation of snow 
and rain in the Cordilleran region. The Columbia is the largest, 
but after flowing north-west and then south for about 400 tn;, 
it passes into the United States. With its lexpansions, the 
narrow and deep Arrow lakes, it is an impoitairt waterway in the 
Kootenay region: The Fraser^ next in size but tfarther' north, 
follows a similar eourse^ entering the sea at Vancouver ; while 
the Skeenaand Stikine m tiorjthem British Columbia are mudii 
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a&Qrter and smallexr^.tfti^iiig tx) thet enciToachnient? of Peace and! 
Liacd riKrers^tmbiitai^of the Nelsoi^oi^the CoadilleKati territory. 
AJl ot these Dkeiware wMecwaysr of some importance in. their 
lower coutsev andC arc navi^atedi by powerful stem^wheel boate- 
supplying! tSaei posts and mining camps of the interaori with* their 
nequimmmta* Ih most caeieS) ^ey reachi the coast thmugh. deep 
vjai^ya^ pn profound canyons, > and- the transcontinental railways; 
find thfiir way beside them, the Canadian Pacific following at 
first tributaries of the Columbia near its great bend,- and after- 
vaapds Thompson river and the- Fraser ; while the Grand Trunk 
Pacific makes use of the valley of tihe-Skeena and its tributaries. 
The divide between the rivers* fibwing^ west and those flowing: 
east and north is. very sharp in the southern Rocky MountaanS),, 
but there are- two lakes,, the Committee’s Punch Bowl and: 
Fortress Lake, right, astride of it,, sending their waters, bothi east 
and west and there is a mountain somewhat south of Fortress 
Lake whose melting snows drain in. three directions, into tribu- 
taries of the Columbia, the Saskatchewan and the Athabasca, 
so that they are distributed between the Pacific, the Atlantic 
(Hudson Bay) and the Arctic Oceans. The divide between the 
St Lawrence and, Hudson Bay in esastera Canada also presents 
one or two lakes draining each way, but in a much less striking 
positioni» since the water-parting is flat and boggy instead of 
being a lofty range of mountains. The rivers of Canada, except 
the ^ Lawrence, are losing their importance as means of com- 
mimicatian from; year to year, as railways spread over the 
interior and cross the mountains to the Pacific y but from the 
point of view of the physical geographer there are few things 
more remankable than the intricate and comprehensive way, in 
which they drain the country. As most of the Canadian rivers 
have watenfiallSk on their course, they must become of more 
and more ii^ortance as sources- of power. The St Lawrence 
sfstRmi, for instance, generates, many thousands horse-power at 
^nlt Ste IMOarie, Niagara and the Lachine rapids. All the 
larger citiesi of Canaria make use of water power in this way, and 
many new entexprises of the kind are projected- in. eastern 
Canada ; but the thousands of feet of fall of the rivers, in the 
Roeky Mountain region are still almost untoudied, though they 
will some day find use in manufactures like tiiose of Switzerlandi 
The Af\cheafu Protaxis , — The broad; geological and geographical 
rdahbnships; of the countay have alceady been outlined!, but the 
raore importamt subrdivisions. oaay now be taken up withi more 
detail, and for that purpose five areas may be distinguished, 
ranch* the largest being the* Archean: protasis, covering about 
2,000, ooch sq*, lUi It includes. Labrador, Ungava, and most of 
Quebec oa the east,. . northern Outario on .the soutli and the 
wwMton boundary runs from Lake-oFthe-Woods north^west t0‘ 
the: Arctic Ocean near the mouth of Mackenzie river. The* 
southern prts of the Arctic islands^ especially Banksknd, 
belong to it alsoi This vast area^. shaped like a- broadrlimbed 
V or, U, with Hudsoni Bay in the centre, is* made upi chiefly of 
rnanotomous. and barren Laumntian gneiss, and granite*; but 
scattered through it are* importartt stretches, of I^ewatin and 
Huronian rocks intricately fedded as synclines in the gneiss,, as 
suggested earlier, the* bases, of ancient mountain cangesi The* 
KeewMimand Hu]?cinian,,,consi$ti^ oi greenstones, schists and 
raoro or lesir metamorphosed sedimentary rocks; ane* of special: 
iniberest for their ore deporits, -which mdude most the important 
metals; particulariy iron, nkkel, copper and siver., The;scnithem 
pcartioa of the parotaecisis now being* opened up by railways^ but 
the- fan greater nocthenn part isj known only along the lakes, and 
rivers: which are; navigable by canoe. Tteugh once consisting 
of great mountain ranges there are, now no lofty elevations 
im ihei region eaeeept along the Atlantic -bord^ in* Labrador,, 
whene sumimta of the No^vak Mountains said to reac^h 
6oao ft m more. In every other pairt the surface is hilly m 
ixiamniilated), the hoider racks^ such as granite or ^eenstome,. 
ririttg a^roitnih^ knobs^ or in the 'Case ol schist forming aacrow: 
ridjg)^ while the sndter parts form valfoys gem^ralty -flooded wkbi 
lakes^ the sreunimt of my of rise higher hiite one seea thati 
thft; region h eeahy a scnsiewhat dtasected plain, for aU the hiUs} 
ifoetoahaulthttisamelmd^ i3iiilcnm.alylfo 


I The Archean* protaxis is> sometimes spoken of as a plateau^, but 
I probably halfof it falls below loooTL The lowlandpart includes 
* from 100 to nii all round the shore of Hudson Bay,, and 
I extends south-west- to the, edge of the Palaeozoic rocks? on Lake 
Winnipeg. Outwards from, the bay the level rises slowly toiaa 
average of about 1500 ft, but seldom reaches 2000 ft. except at 
a few points near Lake Saperior and on the eastern coast of 
Labrador. In most pants the Laurentian hills are bare roches 
mouionnees scoured by the glaciers of the Ice Age, but a broad 
band of clay land: extends across northern Quebec and Ontario 
just north of the divide. The edges of the protaxis are: in, general 
its lughest parts, and the rivers flowing outwards often have a 
descent of several hundredi feet in a few miles, towards the Grea.t 
Lakes, the St Lawrence or the Atlantic, and in» some cases they 
have cut back deep gorges or canyons into the tableland.. The 
waterfalls are utilized at a few points to work up into wood pulp 
the forests of spruce which cover much of luibrador, Quebec and 
Ontario. Most of the pine that formerly grew on the Arcliean 
at the. northern fringe of the settlements has been cut, but the 
lumbermaji is still ^vancing northwards and approaching the 
northern limit of the famous. Canadian white pine foresrts, beyond 
which spruces, tamarack (larch), and poplar are the prevalent 
trees. As one advances nortlrward the timber grows smaller and 
includes fewer spedes of trees, andi finally the timber line is 
reached, near Churchill cm the west coast of Hudson Bay and 
somewhat farther soutli on tile Labrador side. Beyond this to 
the north are the “ barren grounds ” oni which herds of c^ibou 
(reindeer), and musk ox posture, migrating from north to^ south 
according lo/ the season. There are no permanent ice sheets 
known on the maanland of north-eastern Canada, but some of 
the larger islands to the north, of Hudson Bay and Straits are 
partially covered with glaciers on their higher points. Unless 
by its mineral resources, of which scarcely anythmg is know% 
the barren grounds caa never support a white population and 
have little to tempt even the Indian or Eskimo^ who visit it 
occasionally in summer to hunt tiie deer in their migrations.. 

The Acadtan Region , — ^The ‘‘ maritime provinces ^ of eastern 
Canada^ including Nova Seotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, may be considered together and to these 
provinces as politically bounded may be added, from a physical 
point of view,, the andogpua soutlveastern part of Quebec — the. 
entire area being, designated the Acadian region. Taken, as a 
whole, this eastern part o£ Canada, with a very irregular and 
extended coast-line oa the Gulf of St Lawrence and the Atlantic, 
may be regarded as a northern contmuarion of the Appolacbioa 
mountain system that runs parallel to the Atlantic coast of the 
United States^ The rocks underlying it have been subjected 
to successive foldings and crumplings by forces acting^ chiefly 
from the direction of tlie Atlantic Ocean, with alternating pro- 
longed periods of waste and denudation. The main axis, of 
disturbance, and the highest remaining land runs through, the 
southreasteenpartof Quebec, iocming the Notre-Pame Mountains, 
and terminates in the Gasp^ peninsula, as the Shickshock 
Mountains. The. first-named seldom exceed 1500 iu in height, 
but the Shickshocks rise above jooo ft The province of NeiW 
Brunswick exhibits approximately parallel but ^bwdinata 
ridges, with wide 'intervening areas of ncariy flait Silurian and 
Carboniferous, rocks* The peninsula ofl Nova Scotia,, competed 
by a nacrow neck with New Brunswick, is formedby still anotlter 
and more, definite system of parallel ridges, deeply fretted on 
all sides by bays and harbours^- A serics.of (paztzites and slates 
referred to* the Cambrian, and holding, numerous and important 
veins of auri&iK>us quartz^ characterize its. AUantic or ,south-t 
eastern side>. while valuable coali-fierds occur in, Cape^Breton and 
on parts, of its shores on. the Gull of St. Lawrence*. , In. N«w 
Brunswick the^ Garboniferoue rocks occupy a lezgCf, area,, bua 
tha coal seamss $0* far developed mo thin,. and 
MietalUforemt mes of various, kinds oiocui both iUi Nova: Scotia 
and in this pfaviniQe, ,bui with thf^ exceptioa dfi the goM olimdM 
menrioned,, havie inot yet become the objtets al 
imfostriea 0»ppfif and f asbestos ara the principal 
pmdvcfo of pszt.iri;Quebse.i^hiried fo rim tegfon 
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description, although, many other minerals are known, and 
aliieady worked to some extent.. Extensive tracts ofi good arable 
Hand exist in many paintJs of the Acadian region. Its surface was 
originally almost entirely wooded, andi the products of the* 
fbrest conrinioe to hold a> prominent place. Prince Edward 
Island,; the smallest province, of Canada, is low andi undulating, 
based, on PermorC^boniferous and Triassic rocks affording 
a red and very fertile soil, much of? which is under cultivation 

The SV Lawrenee Flatn.x — As the St iuawrence invited the 
earliest settlers to Canada andl gave the easiest Gommunication 
with, the Old World;,, it is not surprising to find the wealthiest 
and most populous part of the country on its shores and near the 
Great Lakes which it leads up- to ;; and this early development 
wtw greatly helped by the flat and fertile plain which follows, 
it inland for over 600 mt from the city of Quebec: to Lake Huron 
This affords the largest stretch of amble laind m eastern Canada, 
including the southern parts of Ontario and Quebec with an 
area of some 38,000 sq. m., In Quebec the chief portion is southi 
of the St Lawrence on the low plain extending from Montreal 
to the mountains of the “ Eastern Townships,” while in Ontario* 
it extends from the Archean on the north to the St Lawrence 
and Lakes Ontario;, Erie and Huron. The whole region ia 
underlain by nearly horizontal and undisturbed iwcks of the* 
Palaeozoic from the Devonmn downward. Superimposed on 
these rocks are Pleistocene boulder clay, and clay and sand 
deposited m po&t-glacial lakes or an extension of the Gulf of 
St Lawrence. Though petroleum and salt occur in the south- 
west peninsula of Ontario, metalliferous deposits are wanting,. and) 
the real wealth of this district kes in its soil and climate^ which 
permit the growth of all the products of temperate regions. 
Georgian. Bay and , the northern part of l^ake Huron with tine 
whole northern margin of Lake Superior bathe the foot of the* 
Laurentian plateau, which rises ditiectly from these lakes ; soy 
that the older fertile lands of the country with their numerious. 
cities and krgely^-developed manjufaic tures are cut off by an 
elevated, rocky and mostly forest-covered tract of the Archean: 
from the newer and far more extensive farm lands of the west. 
E'er many years this southern pcojiection of the nortliern wilder- 
ness. was spanned by only one railway, and offered a serious, 
hindrance to the development of tire, regions beyond ; but, 
settlements are now spreading to the north and rapidly filling, 
up the gap between east and, west. 

Th^ InisrioY Ganitnenial Plmn.x — ^Pafisrng westward by rail 
from the forest-covered! Archean, with iits. rugged granite hiUs^,. 
the flat prairie of Manitoba with its rich grasses and multitude of 
flowers comes as a very striking contrast, introducing the Interior 
Continental plain in its most typical development. This g^eat 
plainN runs north-westward between the border of the Archcan, 
proiaxis aqxl the line of the Rocky Mountains, including most, 
of Manitobaj,, the southern part of Saskatchewan and most of 
Alberta. At tlie international boundary in, lat* 49® it is 800 m.. 
wide^ but in lat. 36® it hars narrowed, to 400 m, in width,, and to* 
the north of lat. 6a° it. is still narrowen and somewhat interrupted^, 
but preserves its main physical features t» the Arctic Ocean, 
about the mouth of the, Mackenzie. This interior plain of the 
continent, r^esents the area of the ancient sea by which it, was 
occupied inMesozoicTiiBes,„with » more' ancient margin towards 
the north-w^st agamst the, Archean, where undisturbed lime- 
stones and other r>ocks o£ the SihiriaiH gnd Devonian r^st uponi 
the downward slope of the Laurentian Shield. Most of the pimna 
are underlain' by Cretaceous and. early Tertiary shales and 
sandstones lying nearly unaitared and undisturbed where they 
were deposited, although nowi raised far above aearleveli par-^ 
tioulgfdy along, the: border the Rooky Mpuijtains^ wher« tb^y 
weire tlkust upf into^ iootHb^ the range itaclii was raised. 

These ptrata have; bi^n subje<^t^ tq great dgnudatio^ bi4 owi^ 

tp their oomparati.>5eiy soft ohar^^btr this has been,. Ut the win, 
ne^ly unifoimT^,..wd-lu^ ,pjr^^ <very bold features' of 
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Ms chkf vdue lie^ in its vast tracts of fertile soib now mpidly 
fiBmg up: with settlarlfrom^all parts of the world, and the^grassy 
^ uplands in the foot^hilL region affording perennial pasturage for 
{ the cattle, horses aadt sheeps of the rancher. Though the region 
1 is spoken of as a plain there are* really great differences of level 
between the highest parts in sauth-westem Alberta, 4300 ft. 
above the sea,, and the lowest in the region of Lake Winnipeg^ 

I where tie prairie is at an elevation of only 800 ft. The very 
' flat and: rich prairie near Winnipeg is the former bed of the glaci^ 

; Lake Agassiz ; but most of the prairie to the west is of a gently 
rolling character and there are two rather abrupt breaks in the 
plain, the most westerly one receiving the name of the Missouri 
Coteau. The first step represents a rise to 1600 ft., and the 
second to- 3000 ft. on^ am arvecage. In so* fiat a country any eleva^ 
tion of a few Hiindred feet is remarkable and is called a moimtain, 
so that Manitoba has its Duck and Riding mountains. More 
important than- the hills are the narrow* and often rather deep- 
river valleys cut below the general level, exposing the soft rocks 
of the Cretaceous and in many planes seams of hgmte. When 
not too deep the river channels may be traced from afar across 
the prairie by the winding hand of trees growing beside the waten 
'fhe treeless part of the plains;, the prairie* proper, has a triangular 
shape with an area twice as large as that of Great IBritain. North 
of the Saskatchewan river groves or bluffs of trees begm^ 
and somewhat farther north the plains are generally wooded’, 
because of the slightly more humid climate. It has been proved, 
however, that certain kinds of trees if protected widil grow also* 
on the prairie, a« may be seen around many of the older farm- 
steads. In the central southern regions the climate is arid enough 
to permit of alkaline " ponds and lakes, which may completely 
dry up>in summer, and where a supply of dnnking-»water is often 
hai^d to obtam, though the laaidi itself is fertile. 

The GofidiUtran Belt — The Rocky Mountain region as a wholes 
best named the Cordillera or Cordtlleraa belt, includes. severaJll 
parallel ranges of mountains of different structures and ages,, 
the eastern one constituting the Rocky Mountains propeii„ 
This band of mountains 400 nu wide covers towards the south 
almost all of Britisl:i Columbia and a strip* of Alberta east of the; 
watershed, and towards the north forms the* whole of the Yukon 
Territory.* While it is throughout essentially a mountainoufti 
country, very complicated in its. orographic foatuves and iitter*- 
locking river systems,, two pitineipaJ mouintam axes form its> 
rulmg fcatures^the Rocky Mountains proper, above referred: 
tov and the Coast Ranges. Between them are many other 
ranges shorter and less regular in trend, such as the Selkirk 
Mountains, the Gold Ranges and the Caribout Mouniainst 
There is also* in the southern inland region an interior plateau,, 
once probably a peneplain, but now elevated and greatly dissected 
by ri/ver valleya, which extends northrwestward tor 500 m*. willha 
width of abouA m.. and affords the larg^t areas, of arabfei 
and pasture, kind in Britishi Columbia.. Similar wide tracts of 
less broken coumtry occur, after a mountainous intermiption;, m 
northern British Columbia and to some eactmt in the Yukon 
Tairitory, where wide valkys and rolling hills alternate with; 
short mountain ranges of m, great oltitiade. The PaciiSc. boirdter 
of the coaist raoage of British Columbia k> ragged with fjords andi 
channels, where lauge steamersi may gOf 50 or iqo m. inkiad 
between mountainous walls, as on the coast of Norway ; and 
, there k also a bordering naoussttain system partly submerged 
I foitnii^ Vantouver Islai^ and the CJnarlottei 

The highest mountains of the Coadiliera iif Canada rn'C near thes 
I soujtheimj eivd of the boundary separating Alaska froan the VukiGHn 
! Territory^ the* meridian of 3141:®, and tiiey* include Mount Logan 
ft); and Mount St EUas ft.), while the.. highest 

peak in North America, Mcamit.MicKanky (aQ,ooo<fc)^ is not far 
' to^the nortbrwest in Akeka* This knot of very fefty 
with Mount Fahwi^th^ and snrna oth^ end^gkcfer-, 
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ccttefully measured being Mount Robson (13,700 ft.). The next 
range to the east, the Selkirks, has several summits that reach 
10,000 ft or over^ while the Coast Ranges scarcely go beyond 
9000 ft. The snow line in the south is from 7500 to 9000 ft 
above sea-level, being lower on the Pacific side where the heaviest 
snowfall comes in winter than on the drier north-eastern side. 
The snow line gradually sinks as one advances north-west, 
reaching only 2000 or 3000 ft. on the Alaskan coast The 
Rockies and Selkirks support thousands of glaciers, mostly not 
very large, but having some 50 or 100 sq. m. of snowfield. All 
the glaciers are now in retreat, with old tree-covered moraines, 
hundreds or thousands of feet lower down the valley. The 
timber line is at about 7500 ft. in southern British Columbia and 
4000 ft. in the interior of the Yukon Territory. On the westward 
slopes, especially of the Selkirks and Coast Ranges,Negetation is 
almost tropical in its density and luxuriance, the giant cedar 
and the Douglas fir sometimes having diameters of 10 ft. or more 
and rising to the height of 1 50 ft. On the eastern flanks of the 
ranges the forest is much thinner, and on the interior plateau 
and in many of the valleys largely gives way to open grass land. 
The several ranges of the Cordillera show very different types of 
structure and were formed at different ages, the Selkirks with 
their core of pre-Cambrian granite, gneiss and schists coming 
first, then the Coast Ranges, which seem to have been elevated 
in Cretaceous times, formed mainly by a great upwelling of 
granite and diorite as batholiths along the margin of the continent 
and sedimentary rocks lying as remnants on their flanks ; and 
finally the Rocky Mountains in the Laramie or early Eocene, 
after the close of the Cretaceous. This latest and also highest 
range was formed by tremendous thrusts from the Pacific side, 
crumpling and folding the ancient sedimentary rocks, which run 
from the Cambrian to the Cretaceous, and faulting them along 
overturned folds. The outer ranges in Alberta have usually 
the form of tilted blocks with a steep cliff towards the north-east 
and a gentler slope, corresponding to the dip of the beds, towards 
the south-west. Near the centre of the range there are broader 
foldings, carved into castle and cathedral shapes. The most 
easterly range has been shown to have been actually pushed 
7 m. out upon the prairies. In the Rocky Mountains proper no 
eruptive rocks have broken through, so that no ore deposits of 
importance are known from them, but in the Cretaceous syn- 
clines which they enclose valuable coal basins exist. Coal of a 
bituminous and also semi-anthracite kind is produced, the best 
mined on the Pacific slope of the continent, the coking coals of 
the Fernie region supplying the fuel of the great metal mining 
districts of the Kootenays in British Columbia, and of Montana 
and other states to the south. The Selkirks and Gold Ranges 
west of the Rockies, with their great areas of eruptive rocks, 
both ancient and modern, include most of the important mines 
of gold, silver, copper and lead which give British Columbia its 
leadership among the Canadian provinces as a producer of metals. 
In early days the placer gold mines of the Columbia, Fraser 
and Caribou attracted miners from everywhere, but these have 
declined, and lode mines supply most of the gold as well as the 
other metals. The Coast Ranges and islands also include many 
mines, especially of copper, but up to the present of less value 
than those inland. Most of the mining development is in 
southern British Columbia, where a network of railways and 
waterways gives easy access ; but as means of communication 
improve to the north a siniilaf development may be looked for 
there. The Atlin and White Horse regions in northern British 
Columbia and southern Yukon have attracted much attention, 
and the Klondike placers still farther north have furnished 
many millions of dollars' worth of gold. Summing up the 
economic features of the Cordilleran belt, it includes many of 
the best coal-mines and the mbst extensive deposits of gold, 
copper, lead and zinciif the Dominion, while in silver, nickel and 
iron OaHrio takes the lead. When its vast area stretching from 
the intematioiial botmdary ^ beyond the Arctic circle is* opened 
up, it may be expected to prove the counterpart of the g^reat 
mining rc^on of the Cor^ira in the Statei to the 

sooth. 


Climate.— In a countxy like Canada ranging from lat. 43^ 
to the Arctic regions and touching three oceans, there must 
be great variations qf climate. If placed upon Europe it would 
extend from Rome to the North Cape, but latitude is of course 
Only one of the factors influencing climate, the arrangement of 
the ocean currents and of the areas of high and low pressure 
making a very wide difference between the climates of the two 
sides of the Atlantic. In reality the Pacific coast of Canada, 
rather than the Atlantic coast, should be compared with western 
Europe, the south-west comer of British Columbia, in lat. 48® 
to 50^, having a climate very similar to the southern coast of 
England. In Canada the isotherms by no means follow parallels 
of latitude, especially in summer when in the western half of the 
country they run nearly north-west and south-east ; so that the 
average temperature of 55° is found about on the Arctic circle 
in the Mackenzie river valley, in lat. 50® near the Lake-of-the- 
Woods, in lat. 55"^ at the northern end of James Bay, and in 
lat. 49° on Anticosti in the Gulf of St Lawrence. The proximity 
of the sea or of great lakes, the elevation and the direction of 
mountain chains, the usual path of storms and of prevalent 
winds, and the relative length of day and amount of sunshine in 
summer and winter all have their effect on different parts of 
Canada. One cannot even describe the climate of a single 
province, like Ontario or British Columbia, as a unit, as it varies 
so greatly in different parts. Details should therefore be sought 
in articles on the separate provinces. In eastern Canada Ungava 
and Labrador are very chill and inhospitable, owing largely 
to the iceberg -laden current sweeping down the coast from 
Davis Strait, bringing fogs and long snowy winters and a 
temperature for the year much below the freezing-point. South 
of the Gulf of St Lawrence, however, the maritime provinces 
have much more genial temperatures, averaging 40° F. for the 
year and over 60® for the summer months. The amount of rain 
is naturally high so near the sea, 40 to 56 in., but the snowfall 
is not usually excessive. In Quebec and northern Ontario the 
rainfall is diminished, ranging from 20 to 40 in., while the snows 
of winter are deep and generally cover the ground from the begin- 
ning of December to the end of March. The winters are brilliant 
but cold, and the summers average from 60® to 65® F., with 
generally clear skies and a bracing atmosphere which makes 
these regions favourite summer resorts for the people of the 
cities to the south. The winter storms often sweep a little to 
the north of southern Ontario, so that what falls as snow in the 
north is rain in the south, giving a much more variable winter, 
often with too little snow for sleighing. The summers are warm, 
with an average temperature of 65® and an occasional rise to 90®. 
As one goes westward the precipitation diminishes to 17 *34 iu. 
in Manitoba and i3‘3S for the other two prairie provinces, most 
of this, however, coming opportunely from May to August, the 
months when the growing grain most requires moisture. There 
is a much lighter snowfall in winter than in Uorthern Ontario 
and Quebec, with somewhat lower temperatures. The snow 
and the frost in the ground are considered useful as furnishing 
moisture to start the wheat in spring. The precipitation in 
southern Saskatchewan and Alberta is nluch more variable than 
farther east and north, so that in some seasons crops have been 
a failure through drought, but large areas are now being brought 
under irrigation to avoid such losses. The prairie provinces 
have in most parts a distinctly continental climate with com- 
pamtively short, warm summers and long, cold winters, but 
with much Sunshine in both seasons. In southern .Aiberta, 
however, the winter cold is often interrupted by Chinooks, 
westerly winds which have lost their moisture by crossing the 
mountains and become warmed by plunging down to the plaihs, 
where they blow strongly, lidciiig up the snow and raising the 
temperature, sometimes in a few hours, from 20® to 40® F. 
In this region Cattle and horses Can generally winter oti the grass 
of the ranges without being fed, though in hard seasons there 
may be heavy losses. Northwards Chinooks bOCome less frequent 
and the winters edd increases, but tlie cottiteg Of Spring iS not 
much later, and the Sunttier tenipOri^turesy^^^ for 

twenty hours out of twenty^four in June, are almost the saMU 
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as for hundreds of mites to the south, sb that most kinds of grain 
and vegetables ripen far to the north in the Peace river vSley, 
Though the climate of the plains is one of extremes and often 
of ra^er sudden changes, it is brisk and invigorating and of 
particular value for persons affected with lung troubles. 

The climate of the Cordilleran region presents even more 
variety than that of the other provinces because of the ranges 
of mountains which run parallel to the Pacific. Along the coast 
itself the climate is insular, with little frost in winter and mild 
heat in summer, and with a very heavy rainfall amounting to 
loo in. on the south-west side of Vancouver Island and near 
Port Simpson. Within loo m. inland beyond the Coast Range 
the precipitation and general climate are, like those of Ontario, 
comparatively mild and with moderate snowfall towards the 
south, but with keen winters farther north. The interior 
plateau may be described as arid, so that irrigation is required 
if crops are to be raised. The Selkirk Mountains have a heavy 
rainfall and a tremendous snowfall on their western flanks, but 
very much less precipitation on their eastern side. The Rocky 
Mountains have the same relationships but the whole precipita- 
tion is much less than in the Selkirks. The temperature depends 
largely, of course, on altitude, so that one may quickly pass from 
perpetual snow above 8000 ft. in the mountains to the mild, moist 
climate of Vancouver or Victoria, which is like that of Devonshire. 
In the far north of the territories of Yukon, Mackenzie and 
Ungava the climate has been little studied, as the region is un- 
inhabited by white men except at a few fur -trading posts. 
North-west and north-east of Hudson Bay it becomes too severe 
for the growth of trees as seen on the “ barren grounds,” and 
there may be perpetual ice beneath the coating of moss which 
serves as a non-conducting covering for the tundras.” There 
is, however, so little precipitation that snow does not accumulate 
on the surface to form glaciers, the summer^s sun having warmth 
enough to thaw what falls in the winter. Leaving out the mari- 
time provinces, southern Ontario, southern Alberta and the 
Pacific coast region on the one hand, and the Arctic north, 
particularly near Hudson Bay, on the other, Canada has snowy 
and severe winters, a very short spring with a sudden rise of 
temperature, short warm summers, and a delightful autumn 
with .its ‘‘ Indian summer.” There is much sunshine, and the 
atmosphere is bracing and exhilarating. 

Flora. — The gener^ flora of the Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and Eastern Ontario is much the same, except that in Nova 
Scotia a number of species are found common also to Newfound- 
land that are not apparent inland. Professor Macoun gives 
us a few notable species — Calluna vulgaris, Salisb., Alchemilla 
vulga/ris, L., Rhododendron maximum, L., Ilex glabia, Gray, 
Hudsonia ericoides, L., Gaylussacia dumosa, F. and G., and 
Schezaea pustlld, Pursh. In New Brunswick the western flora 
begins to appear as well as immigrants from the south, while 
in the next eastern province, Quebec, the flora varies consider- 
ably. In the lower St Lawrence country and about the Gulf 
many Arctic and sub-Arctic species are found. On the shores 
of the lower reaches Thalictrum alpinum, L., Vesicaria arctica, 
Richards, Arapis alpina, L., Saxifraga (^positifolia, L., Ceras- 
Hum alpinum, L., Saxiffagu caespitosa, L. and S, have been 
gathered, and on the Shickshock Mountains of Eastern Canada 
Silene acaulis, L., Lychnis alpina, L., Cassiope hypnoides, Don., 
Rhododendron Idponicum, Wahl, and many others. On the 
summit of these hills (4000 ft.) have been coWteteA Aspidium 
acideaium, Swart* var., Seopulinum, D. C. Eaton, Pellaea dens a. 
Hook, Gallium kamischaiicum, Sletten. From the city of 
Quebec westwards there is a-' constantly increasing ratio of 
southern forms, and when the mountain (so called) at Montreal 
is reached the representative Ontario flora begins. In Ontario 
the flora of the northern part is much the same as that of the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, but from Montreal along the Ottawa and 
St Lawrence valleys the flora takes a more southern aspect, and 
trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants not found In the eastern 
parts of the Somklibn become common. In the forest tegions 
north of the liikes the vegetation oh the shores of Lake Erie 
requires a>li^h winter thmpbratnre, While thh east and north 
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shores of Lake Superior have a boreal vegetation that shows 
the summer temperature of this enormous water-stretch to be 
quite low. Beyond the forest country of Ontario come the 
prairies of Manitoba and the North-West Territories. In the 
ravines the eastern flora continues for Some distance, and then 
disappearing gives place to that of the prairie, which is found 
everywhere between the Red river and the Rocky Mountains 
except in wooded and damp localities. Northwards, in the 
Saskatchewan country, the flora of the forest and that of the 
prairies intermingle. Oh the prairies and the foot-hills of the 
Rocky Mountains a great variety of grasses arc found, several 
years^ collection resulting in 42 genera and 156 species. Of 
the best hay and pasture grasses, Agropyrum Elymus, Siipa, 
Bromus, Agrostis, Calamagrostes and Poa, there are S9 species. 
Besides the grasses there are leguminous plants valuable for 
pasture — Astragalus, Vida (wild vetch), Laihyrus (wild pea) of 
which there are many species. The rose family is represented 
by Prunus, Poteniilla, Fragaria, Rosa, Rubus and Amelanchier, 

About the saline lakes and marshes of the prairie country are 
found Ruppia mariiima, L., Hdiotropium curassavicum, L., 
natives of the Atlantic coast, and numerous species of Cheno* 
podium, Airiplex and allied genera. The flora of the forest belt 
of the North-West Territories differs little from that of northern 
Ontario. At the beginning of the elevation of the Rocky Moun- 
tains there is a luxurious growth of herbaceous plants, including 
a number of rare umbellifers. At the higher levels the vegetation 
becomes more Arctic. Northwards the valleys of the Peace and 
other rivers differ little from those of Quebec and the northern 
prairies. On the western slope of the mountains, that is, the 
Selkirk and Coast ranges as distinguished from the eastern or 
Rocky Mountains range, the flora differs, the climate being damp 
instead of dry. In some of the valleys having an outlet to the 
south the flora is partly peculiar to the American desert, and 
such species as Purshia tridentata, D.C., and Artemisia iridentata, 
Nutt., and species of Gilia, Aster and Erigonum are found that 
are not met with elsewhere. Above Yale, in the drier part of the 
Fraser valley, the absence of rain results in the same character 
of flora, while in the rainy districts of the lower Fraser the 
vegetation is so luxuriant that it resembles that of the tropics. 
So in various parts of the mountainous country of British 
Columbia, the flora varies according to climatic conditions. 
Nearer the Pacific coast the woods and open spaces are filled 
with flowers and shrubs. Liliaceous flowers are abundant, 
including Eryihoniums, Trilliums, Alliums, Brodeaeas, FritiU 
larias, Siliums, Camassias and others. 

Fauna, — The larger animals of Canada are the musk ox and 
the caribou of the barren lands, both having their habitat in the 
far north ; the caribou of the woods, found in all the provinces 
except in Prince Edward Island ; the moose, with an equally 
wide range in the wooded country ; the Virginia deer, in one or 
other of its varietal forms, common to all the southern parts ; 
the black-tailed deer or mule deer and allied forms, on the western 
edge of the plains and in British Columbia; the profighorn 
antelope on the plains, and a small remnant of the once plentiful 
bison found in northern Alberta and Mackenzie, now called 
** wood buffalo.” The wapiti or American elk at one time 
abounded from Quebec to the Pacific, and as far north as the 
Peace river, but is now found only in small numbers from 
Manitoba westwards. In the mountains of the west are the 
grizzly bear, black bear and cinnamon bear. The black bear 
is also common to most other parts of Canada ; the polar bear 
everywhere along the Arctic littoral. The large or timber wolf 
is found in the wooded districts of all the provinces, and on the 
plains there is ako a smaller wolf called the coyote. In British 
Columbia the puma or cougar, sometimes called the panther 
and the American lion, Still frequently occuts ; and in all parts the, 
common tox and the silver fox, the lynx, beaver,,, otter, marten, 
fisher, wolverene, mink, skunk and other fur-bearing animals. 
Mountain and plain and Arctic hares and rabbits are plentifuf 
or scarce in localities, at^rdihg to seasoito or other circuinstan^es. 
In the tnonfitaiik of tlritisK 0 )lumbia,are the bighorn or ttocky 
Mountain sheep and the Rocky Mountain goat, fwh|le the 
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s^dlebftck and wh^j mountain sheep hove recently been dish 
covered inlihe nortliewCordiJIerafc. The bitds^of Canada oj!© njostly 
migratory, and are those common to iht nontheni and central 
states! of the United States. The wildfowl airc^ particularfy , in 
the west> in great numbers ; their breeding^ojinds extending 
from Manitoba and the western prairies up to Hudson Bay, .the 
barren lande and Ajrctic coasts. The several kinds of geese — 
including the Canada goose, the Arctic: goose or wavey,, the 
laughing, goose, the brant and others— all breed in the northern 
rei^ons, but are found in great numbers throughout the several 
provinces, passing north in the spring and south in the autumm 
There are several varieties of grouse, the largest of which is the 
grouse of British Columbia a 5 ^ the pennaited) grouse and the 
prairie chicken of Manitoba, and the plains> besides the so-called 
partridge, and willow partridge, both of which are grouse. White 
the* pennated grouse (called the prairie chicken in Canada) has 
always been plentiful, the prairie hen (or chicken) proper is a 
more recent arrival from Minnesota and Dakota, to which states 
it had, qome. from Illinois and the south as settlement and accom- 
panying, wheatfields extended north. In certain parts of Ontario 
the wild turkey is occasionally found and the ordinary quail, but 
in British Columbia is found the California quail, and a larger bird 
much resembling it called the mountain partridge; The golden^ 
eagle, bald-headed eagle, osprey and a large variety of hawks 
are common, in Canada, as are tlie snowy ow 4 the horned owl 
and others inhabiting northern climates. The raven frequently 
remains even in the cplder parts throughout the* winter ; these,, 
with the Canada jay, waxwing, grosbeak and snow bunt^, 
being the principal birds seen in Manitoba and northern districts 
in that season. The rook is not found, but the common crow 
and one or two other kinds are there during the slimmer. Song- 
birds are plentiful, especially in wooded regions, and include the 
American robini, oriole, thrushes, the cat -bird aaad various 
sparrows] while the English sparrow, introduced years ago, 
has multiplied excessively and become a nuisance in the toWs. 
The smallest of the birds, the ruby throat humming 4 )u'd, is 
found, everywhere, even up to timber line in the mountains. 
The sea-birds include a great va*riety of gulls, guillemots, cor- 
morants, albatrosses (four species), fulmars and petrels,* and in 
the Gulf of St Lawjrenqe the gannet is very abxindant. Nearly 
all the sea-birds of Great Britain are found in Canadian waters, 
or are represented by closely allied species. (A*. P. C.) 

Area and Populaiton ^', — The following table shows the division 
of the Dominion into provinces and districts, with the capital,, 
population and estimated area of each. » 
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Ontano .... 

260,862 


1.926,922 

2,182,947 

1,648,898 

Toronto 

Quisbec . . . 

331.873 


1,359,027 

Quebec 

, Nova Scotia . 

21,4)28 


440.572 

459,574 

Halifax 

^ New Brunswick 

27.935 



331,120 

, Fredericton 

Manitoba 

13f75^ 


62,260 

255,211’ 

178,657 

Winnipeg 

British Columbia 



49,459 

Victoria 

Charlottetown 

' Prince Edward Island 

2,184 


108,891 
[ 25,515 

103,259 

Saskatchewan . 

2.30,650 
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Regina 

, Alberta .... 
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Keewatin 

SWSkSy* 

1 

, 

SiSoD 

, , 

Yukon .... 

» 9*»976 




Xkiwsoii City 

Mackenzie 

562. J 8? 
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- 3^*93^ 


• • ' 

Ungava . 

Franklin .... 

354.961 

500,000 





The Dominion 

. — — * 

3»745.374“ 

4,334.310 

5,37«,3 i! 5’ 

j 

CHt^wa 


. } Tire census ri takehevOT‘tenyeaxs. save in tj^ese three provinces, 
where it is taken every Tliek populatipn in 19<^ was 

Manitobk, 360,000; Shlkitchewati, 257,000 i Alberta, 184,066. 

^ The> areas, aissigned tio IMncei EdWaiixl Island; KOva Seotia«^ 
llhmnwtek mid British Colnmhih ate* extiuaiver ot the tcwritoriall 
seas,, that to. Quebec ip.,excdn^iv.e <^f the,G#ltqf St lf^wxqiwe.ftho«^h< 
ihcludiiig the islands lying withm it), and th^t .to Ontario is excJurivei 
of the Cahadiktt portfeh ofthe^Gtekt ' Abcmt 500,000 sq. nj., 

belong to the iieg]ioa< had 12^5,75^5 aqj tn . ai% 


I ljii> 1867 the Dominioawhs fbrmed by the tmioaof the provinces 
I of Nova Scotia,, New Brunswick, Quebec (Lower Canada) andi 
I OntariDj (Upper^ Canada), in 1869 the Northrwest Tecritories 
i were purchased from the Hudson* s Bay Company, from a comer 
^ of which Manitoba was carved in the next yeair; In 1871 Britishi 
i Columbia and in 1873 i^rince Edwaard Island joined the Dominion. 

■ The* islands and other districts wiilhin the Arctic circte becamo 
a portioni of the Dominion only in 1880, wheh all British possrs- 
jsions in Nosith Anuorica, excepting Newfoimdlaaad’, with its 
dependency, th6 Labrador coast, and the- Bermuda islands, 
were annexedi to» Canada. West of the province of Ontario, then 
inaccurately defined, the provinces of Manitoba and British 
Columbia were the only organised divisions of the western 
territory, but in 1882 the provisional districts of Assiniboia, 
Athabasca, Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed^. leaving 
tflae* remainder of the north-west aa unorganteed territories, a 
certain portion of the north-east, called Keewatm, having 
previously been placed under the lieutenant-governor of Mani- 
I toba. In 1905 these four distiricts were formed into the two' 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, and Keewatin was 
placed directly under the federal! government. In 1898, owing 
to the influx of miners^, the Yukon territory waa. constituted 
and granted a limited measure of self-government. The un- 
organteed territories are sparsely inhabited by Indians, the 
people of the Hudson's Bay (^mpany’s posts and a few 
missionaries. 

Popuhaiton.-^Tht growth of population is shown by the- 
following figures:— 1871, 3,4^597^1; 1881, 4,3241810; 1891, 
4,833,239; 1901, 5,371,3x5. Since 1901 the increase lias been 
more rapii^ and in 1905 ione 144,62 r emigrants entered Canada, 
of whom about two-fifths were from Great Britam and one-tliird 
from the United States. 

The density of population is greatest in Prince Edward. Island, 
where it is 5x 6 to the sq.m ; in Nova Scotia it is 22-3 ; New 
Brunswick, ii*8 ; Ontario, 9^9 ; Manitoba, 4-9 ; Quebec, 4*8 ; 
Saskatchewan, 1*011 ; Alberta, 0r72 ; British Columbia, 0*4 ; 
the Dominion*,, x•8. 'rhis is not an indication of the density in, 
settled parts ; as in Quebec, Ontario and the western provinces 
there are large unpopulated districts, the area of which enters? 
into the calculation; The population is composed mainly of 
English- or French-speaking people, but there are German 
setSements of some extent in Ontario, and of late years there 
has been a large immigration into the western provinces and 
territories from other parts of Europe, inchiding Russians, 
Galicians, > Polish and Russian Jewrfj, and Scandinavians* These 
foreign elements have been assimilated 
more slowly than ini the United States, 
but the process is being hastened by 
the growth of a national consciousness. 
Engl^, Irish mad Scots and their 
descendants form the, bulk of the popular 
tion of Ontaxioi, French-Canadians of 
Quebec, Scots of Nova Scotia, the Irish 
of a Uige .proportion of New Brunswick. 
In the* other provinces the latter race: 
tends to. contoe itself to the cities. 
Manitoba is largely peopled from On*- 
tario, together with a deqneasing number 
of haif-lireeds — children of whito 
fathers. (eWefly French or Sbotttish) and 
' Indian mothers— who^ originally foimed 
the bulk of its mbahitwts; Alberta mi 
Saskatchewan;^ particulariy the ranchiiag 
difltrktS) aore chtefljy peopled by English 
immigrants; though since xqao there has 
;ateo been a, large iniux from thersUmteri* States^ British' 
(i:olumbia contains a mixed) population, of irhteb in the 
.mining districts a larger proportion isi American. Since SB7X 
a igreat change has ' taken, pliuce ttoodghesit, the west;. 
,Mu from’ Lake ^Superior ta< the Badfici . Thto Uaoitoba was: 
{niinripaiUy mhoMM hy Englieh wd l^ch ihalfi^breode (oir 
iM 4 tis), d^endiutM^ of^ ffindsm’t 



adventurous pioneers i»miQudbec^togi6therw^ settlers^ 

descencknts of those toroughrt; out by tord Selkirk tome 
English army pensioners and others, and the van of the irnmigra- 
tion that shortly IfdUowed from Ontario, Beyond Manitoba 
buffalo Were still running on the pllains, and British Columbia 
having lost its ituiiiing population «of 1^59 tamd i860 was largely 
inhabited by lindians^ its White population which centred in the 
dty of Victoria being principally English. 

French is the langu^e of the province of Quebec, thou^ 
English is much spoken in the cities ; both languages areofficiaHy 
recognised in that province, and in the federal courts and parlia- 
ment. Elsewhere, English is exclusively used, save by tihe 
newly‘^rrived foreigners. The male sex is slightly the more 
numerous in all the provinces except 'Quebec, the greatest 
discrepancy existing in British Columbia. 

The birth-rate is high, esp)€cially in Quebec, where families 
of twelve to twenty are not infrequent, but is decreasing in 
Ontario. In spite of the growth of ^manufactures since 1878, , 
there are few large cities, and the proportion of the urban 
population to the rural is small. Herein it differs noticeably , 
from Australia. Between 1891 and 190X the number of farmers 
in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime provinces decreased, and 
there seemed a prospect of the country being divided into a 
manufacturing cast and an agricultural west, but latterly large 
tracts in northern Ontario and Quebec have proved suitable for 
cultivation and are ^being opened up. 

Religion , — There is no established church in Canada, but in 
the province of Quebec certain rights have been allowed to the 
f^Roman Catholic church ever since the British conquest. In that i 
province about 87 % of the population belongs to this church, 
which is strong in the others also, embracing over two-'fifths of 
the population Of the Dominion. The Protestants have shown 
a tendency to subdivision, and many curious and ephemeral 
sects have sprung up ; of late years, however, the various sections 
of Presbyterians, Methodists and Baptists have united, and a 
working alliance has been formed between Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Congregationalists. The Methodists are the 
strongest, and in ’Ontario form over 30 % Of the population. 
Next come the Presbyterians, the backbone Of the maritime 
provinces. The Church Of England is strong in the cities, 
especially I’oronto. Save among the Indians, active disbelief 
in Christianity is practically non-^existent, and even among them 
90 % are nominally Christian. 

Indians.— The ’Indian population numbers lOver roo,ooo and 
has slightly increased since 1881. Except in British Columbia 
and the unorganized territories, nearly all of these are on reserva- 
tions, Where they are under government supervision, receiving 
an annuity in money and a certain amount Of provisions ; and 
where, by means of industrial schools and other methods, 
trivilized haliits are slowly superseding their former mode of life. 
British Golumibia has about 25,000, most^of whom are along the 
coaist, though one of the important tribes, the Shuswaps, is in 
the interior. An almost equal! number ate found in the three 
prairie provinces. Those of Ontario, numbering about 20,000, 
are more civilized tihan those of the west, many of them being 
good farmers. In till the prcrvinces they am under the control 
of the lederhl |jovemrnent which acts as their trustee, investing 
the money Which they derive chtiefly froWi the salenf lands ^and 
timber, and making h large annuhl appropriation for the pay- 
ment of their annuities, schodls and Other expenses. While 
unable to alienate theif reservations, save to the federal govemi- 
ment, they ate not 'confined to ‘tihiem, but wander at pleasure. 
As they progress towards k settled mode of life, they are given 
the franchise ; this processes especially lar advanced in ‘Ontario. 
A txJitain 'number are fdtind in all the provinces. They mkke 
incomparable '^des for ffsWtig, hunting and surveying parties, 
on they y^ill cheerfully undergo tjie greatest 'hardships, 
thou^ 'tending to sihrtrik ttbm tegular HBmp!o5rment inanities or 
ontarms. ‘ 

— ^The Chinese knd' Japanese nturibered in tgdIS aJbout 
wmfin British Coluinbia,'th<>ugh 
they were spreading through the other provinces, dMefly as 
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daundrymen. They are as -a rule frugid, industrious and law- 
abiding, and ^are feared rartJher for their virtues' than for their 
vioes. Since 1885 a tax has been imposed on all Qiinese entering 
Canada, and in this was ^raised to £roo ($5«o). British 
Columbia endeavoured in 1905 ^to lay a Similar restriction on the 
Japanese, but the act was disallowed by the federal legislature. 

187 r the decimal system of coinage, corre- 
sponding to that of the Dnited ’States, has been the ‘ortly one 
‘employ^. One dollar is divided into one 'hundred cents 
(£1 ma $4.86f ). The money in circulation consists of a limited 
number pf notes issued by the federal government, and the 
notes Of the chartered banks, together with gold, silver and 
copper coin. (Previous to 1906 this coin was minted in England, 
but in that year a branch of the royal mint was established at 
Ottawa. Though the whole financial system rests on the main- 
tenance of the gold standard, gold coin plays a much smaller 
part in daily business than in England, France or Germany. 
United SJtates* notes and silver are usually received at par ; those 
df other nations are subject to a varying rate of exchange. 

The banking system, which retains many features of the 
Scotch system, on which it was originally modelled, combines 
security for the note-holders and depositors with prompt increase 
and diminution of the circulation in accordance with the varying 
conditions of trade. This is especially important in a country 
where the large wheat crop renders an additional quantity of 
money necessary on very short notice during the autumn and 
winter. There has been no successful attempt to introduce the 
‘‘wild cat*’ banking, which had such disastrous effectsin the early 
days of the wefrtern states. Since federation no chartered bank 
has been compelled to liquidate without paying its note-holders 
in full. The larger banks are chartered by the federal govern- 
ment ; in the smaller towns a number of private hanks Temain, 
but their importance is ^mall, owing to the great facilities given 
to the chartered banks by the ‘brandi system. In 1906 there 
were 34 chartered banks, of which the branches had grown from 
619 in 1900 to 1565 in 1906, and the number since then has 
rapidly increased. The Imnks are required by law to furnish 
to the finance minister detailed monthly Statements Which are 
published in the official gazette. Once in every ten years the 
banking act is revised and weaknesses amended. Clearing- 
houses have been established in the chief commercial centres. 
In October rgo6 the chattered banks had an aggregate paid-up 
capital of over $94,000,000 with a note circulation of $83 ,ooo/doo 
and deposits of over $S53,ooo;ooo. 

There are four (kinds of savings banks in Canada {1) the 
post-office savings banks ; (2) the government savings barte 
of the M'aritime provinces taken over at federation and being 
gradually merged with the former ; (3) tWo special savings banks 
in the cities of Montreal and Quebec; (4) the savings bank 
departments of the dhartered bariks. The rate of interest 
allowed by the government is now 3 %, and the chartered bariks 
usually follow the government rate. The amount on deposit In 
the first three increased from $5,057,607 in i&6S to $89,781,546 
in October 1906. The reriOTns from the chartered banks do not 
specify the deposits in these special accounts. 

The numerous loan and trust companies also possess certain 
banking privileges. 

The federal revenue is derived' mainly from customs and 
excise duties, with subsidiary amounts frOffi mining licences, 
titriber dues, post-office, 8rc. Both the revenffe arid the expendi- 
ture have tn recent 3rears Increased greatiy, the revenue rising 
from $46,743,103 ih f 89^ m $71,186,073 in ygocarid the e&cpendi- 
ture keeping pace with it. The debt of the t)ominiofii iri 1873 
and in 1905 was': — : * 
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fgcmt increase in commercial prosperity, but of the much low# 
rate of interest pai^and of the increasing revenue derived from 
assets. Whereas in 1867 the rate of interest was over 4 %, and 
interest was being paid on former provincial loans of over 6 %, 
Canada could in 1906 borrow at 3%. 

The greater part of the debt arises from the assumption of the 
debts of the provinces as they entered federation, expenditure 
on canals and assistance given to railways. It does not include 
the debts incurred by certain provinces since federation, a 
matter which concerns themselves alone. A strong prejudice 
against direct taxation exists, and none is imposed by the 
federal government, though it has been tentatively introduced 
in the provinces, especially in Quebec, in the form of liquor 
licences,, succession duties, corporation taxes, &c. British 
Columbia has a direct tax on property and on income. The 
cities, towns and municipalities resort to it to supply their local 
needs, and there is a tendency, especially pronounced in Ontario 
on account of the excellence of her municipal system, to devolve 
the burden of educational payments, and others more properly 
provincial, upon the municipal authorities on the plea of 
decentralization. 

Commerce and Manufactures , — Since 1867 the opening up of 
the fertile lands in the north-west, the increase of population, 
the discovery of new mineral fields, the construction of railways 
and the great improvement of the canal system have changed 
the conditions, methods and channels of trade. The great 
extension during the same period of the use of water-power has 
been of immense importance to Canada, most of the provinces 
possessing numerous swift-flowing streams or waterfalls, capable 
of generating a practically unlimited supply of power. 

In 1878 the introduction of the so-called ** National Policy 
of protection furthered the growth of manufactures. Protection 
still remains the trade policy of Canada, though modified by a 
preference accorded to imports from Great Britain and from most 
of the British colonies. The tariff, though moderate as cornffared 
with that of the United States, amounted in 1907 to about 28 % 
on dutiable imports and to about 16 % on total imports. 
Tentative attempts at export duties have also been made. Inter- 
provincial commerce is free, and the home market is greatly 
increasing in importance. The power to make commercial 
treaties relating to Canada rests with the government of Great 
Britain, but in most cases the official consent of Canada is 
required, and for many years no treaty repugnant to her interests 
has been signed. The denunciation by the British government 
m 1897 of commercial treaties with Belgium and Germany, at 
the request of Canada, was a striking proof of her increasing 
importance, and attempts have at various tjmes been made to 
obtain the full treaty-making power for the federal government. 
The great proportion of tlie foreign trade of the Dominion is 
with the United States and Great Britain. From the former 
come most of the manufactured goods imported and large 
quantities of raw materials ; to the latter are sent food-stuffs. 
Farm products are the most important export, and with the 
extension of this industry in the north-west provinces and in 
northern Ontario will probably continue to be so. Gold, silver, 
copper and other minerals are largely exported, chiefly in an 
unrefined state and almost entirely to the United States. The 
exports of lumber are about equally divided between the two. 
Formerly, the logs were shipped as square timber, but now 
almost always in the form of deals, planks or laths ; such square 
timber as is still shipped goes almost entirely to Great Britain* 
Wood pulp for the Manufacture of paper is exported chiefly to 
the llnited States. To that <?ountry fresh fish is sent in large 
quantities, and there is an important trade in canned salmon 
between British Columbia and Great Britain. Few of the 
manufacturers do more than compete with the foreigner for an 
increasing share of thip home market. In this they have won 
increasc}d success, at |east five-sixths of the manufactured goods 
used being produce^pithm the country, but a desire for further 
protection is loudlf’* expressed. Though the chief foreign 
CQinmerce is y^ith Qittat ]Unit;#l ^tates^ the 

Dominion, has trade ^lations with lie phieif countries of the 
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world and maintains commercial agents among them. Her 
total foreign trade (import and export) was in 1906 over 
£100,000,000. 

The chief seaports from east to West are Halifax, 
N.S., Sydney, N.S., St John, N.B., Quebec and Montreal 
on the Atlantic; and Vancouver, Esquimalt and Victoria, B.C. ; 
on the Pacific. Halifax is the ocean terminus of the Intercolonial 
railway ; St John, Halifax and Vancouver of the Canadian 
Pacific railway. Prince Rupert, the western terminus of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway, was in 1906 only an uninhabited 
harbour, but was being rapidly developed into a flourishing city. 
Though Halifax and St John are open in winter, much of the 
winter trade eastwards is done through American harbours, 
especially Portland, Maine, owing to the shorter railway journey. 
Esquimalt, Halifax, Kingston (Ont.) and Quebec have well- 
equipped graving-docks. The coast, both of the ocean and of 
the Great Lakes, is well lighted and protected. The decay of the 
wooden shipbuilding industry has lessened tlie comparative 
importance of the mercantile marine, but there has been a great 
increase in the tonnage employed in the coasting trade and upon 
inland waters. Numerous steamship lines ply between Canada 
and Great Britain ; direct communication exists with France, 
and the steamers of the Canadian Pacific railway run regularly 
to Japan and to Australia. 

Internal Communications , — Her splendid lakes and rivers, 
the development of her canal system, and the growth of railways 
have made the interprovincial traffic of Canada far greater than 
her foreign, and the portfolio of railways and canals is one of 
the most important in the cabinet. There are, nominally, about 
200 railways, but about one-half of these, comprising five-sixths 
of the mileage, have been amalgamated into four great systems : 
the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific, the Canadian Northern 
and the Intercolonial ; most of the others have been more (»r less 
consolidated. With the first of the four large systems is connected 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. The Intercolonial, as also a line across 
Prince Edward Island, is owned and operated by the federal 
government. Originally built chiefly as a military road, and 
often the victim of political exigencies, it has not been a commer- 
cial success. With the completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
(planned for 1911) and the Canadian Northern, the country 
would possess three trans-continental railways, and be free from 
the reproach, so long hurled at it, of possessing length without 
breadth. 

At numerous points along the frontier, connexion is made 
with the railways of the United States. Liberal aid is given 
by the federal, provincial and municipal governments to the 
construction of railways, amounting often to more than half 
the cost of the road. The government of Ontario has con- 
structed a line to opep up the agricultural and mining districts 
of the north of the province^ and is operating it by means of a 
commission. Practically all the cities ^ and large towns have 
electric tramways, and electricity is also used as a motive power 
on many lines uniting the larger cities with the surrounding 
towns and villages. Since 1903 the Dominion government 
has instituted a railway commission of three members with 
large powers of control over freight and passenger rates and 
other such matters. Tdephone and express compani# are also 
subject to its jurisdiction. From its decisions an appeal may 
be made to the governor-general in council, i,t, to the federal 
cabinet. It has exercised a beneficial check on the railways 
and has been cheerfully accepted by them. In Ontario a som^- 
wlmt similar commission, appointed by the local government, 
exercises extensive powers of control over railways solely 
within the province, especially over the electric lines. , 

Despite the increase m railway Jacilitips, the wajterwajrs remain 
important factors in the transportation of the country;.! Steamers 
ply on lakes and rivers in every province, and even in the far 
northern districts of Vukon and Mackenzie. WJtiere necessaiy 
obstacles are surmounted by canals, on which over £22,099,000 
have tfeen spent,,, chiefly since , federation^ ,The St La^epce 

^ In Canada a city must have over so.ooo ihhabitafitB. a town 
over ’2000. . , ^ 
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river canal system from Lake Superior to tide water overcomes 
a difference of about 606 ft., arid carries large quantities of 
grain from the west to Montreal, the head of summer navigation 
on the Atlantic. These canals have a minimum depth of 14 ft. 
on the sHls, and are open to Canadian and American vessels 
on equal terms ; the equipment is in every respect of the most 
modern character. So great, however, is the desire to shorten 
the time and distance necessary for the transportation of grain 
from Lake Superior to Montreal that an increasing quantity 
is taken by water as far as the Lake Huron and Georgian Bay 
ports, and thence by rail to Montreal. Numerous smaller canals 
bring Ottawa into connexion with Lake Champlain and the 
Hudson river via Montreal ; by this route the logs and sawn 
lumber of Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick find their 
destination. It has long been a Canadian ideal to shorten the 
distance from Lake Superior to the sea. With this object 
in view, the Trent Valley system of canals has been built, 
connecting Lake Ontario with the Georgian Bay (an arm of 
Lake Huron) via Lake Simcoe. In 1899 and subsequently 
surveys were made with a view to connecting the Georgian 
Bay, through the intervening water stretches, with the Ottawa 
river system, and thence to Montreal. In 1903 all tolls were 
taken off the Canadian canals, greatly to the benefit of trade. 

Mining , — The mineral districts occur from Cape Breton 
to the islands in the Pacific and the Yukon district. Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia and the Yukon are still the most 
productive, but the northern parts of Ontario are proving 
rich in the precious metals. Coal, chiefly bituminous, occurs 
in large quantities in Nova Scotia, British Columbia and in 
various parts of the north-west (lignite), though most of the 
anthracite is imported from the United States, as is the greater 
part of the bituminous coal used in Ontario, Under the stimulus 
of federal bounties, the production of pig-iron and of steel, 
chiefly from imported ore, is rapidly increasing. Bounties on 
certain minerals and metals are also given by some of the 
provinces. The goldfields of the Yukon, though still valuable, 
show a lessening production. Sudbury, in Ontario, is the centre 
of the nickel production of the world, the mines being chiefly 
in American hands, and the product exported to the United 
States. Of the less important minerals, Canada is the world's 
chief producer of asbestos and corundum. Copper, lead, silver 
and all the important metals are mined in the Rocky Mountain 
district. From Quebec westwards, vast regions are still partly, 
or completely, unexplored. 

Lumber , — In spite of great improvidence, and of loss by 
fire, the forest wealth of Canada is still the greatest in the 
world. Measures have been taken, both by the provincial and 
the federal governments, for its preservation, and for re-foresta- 
tion of depleted areas. Certain provinces prohibit the^ exporta- 
tion of logs to the United States, in order to promote the growth 
of saw-mills and manufactures of wooden-ware within the 
country, and the latter have of late years developed with great 
rapidity. The lumber trade of British Columbia has suffered 
from lack of an adequate market, but is increasing with the 
greater demand from the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
A great development has also taken place in Ontario and the 
eastern provinces, through the use of spruce and other trees, 
long considered comparatively useless, m the manufacture of 
wood-pulp for paper-making. 

Crown *Large areas of unoccupied land remain in 

all the provinces (except Prince Edward Island), In Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, the so-called railway belt of British 
Columbia and the territories, these crown lands are chiefly 
owned by the federal parliament ; in the other provinces, by 
the Ideal legislatures. So great is their extent that, in spite 
of the immigration of recent years, the Dominion government 
gives a freehold of 160 aa*es to every bona fido settler, subject 
to certain conditions Of residence and the erection of buildings 
during the first three years^ Mining and timber lands aref sold 
or levied at moderate ratesi All crown lands controUed by 
the provinces must be paid lor^ save in certain districts of 
Ontariedi where free grants are given, bmt the price charged is 


low. The Canadian Pacific railway controls large land areas 
in the two new provinces ; and large tracts in these provinces 
are owned by land companies. Both the Dominion and the 
provincial governments have set apart certain areas to be 
preserved, largely in their wild state, as national parks. Of 
these the most extensive are the Rocky Mountains Park at Banff, 
Alberta, owned by the Dominion government, and the Algon- 
quin National Park," north-east of Lake Simcoe, the property 
of Ontario. 

Fisheries , — ^The principal fisheries are those on the Atlantic 
coast, carried on by the inhabitants of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, and the eastern section of Quebec. 
Cod, herring, mackerel and lobsters are the fish chiefly caught, 
though halibut, salmon, anchovies and so-called sardines are 
also exported. Bounties to encourage deep-sea fishing have 
been given by the federal government since 1882. In British 
Columbian waters the main catch is of salmon, in addition to 
which are halibut, oolachan, herring, sturgeon, cod and shell- 
fish. The lakes of Ontario and Manitoba produce white fish, 
sturgeon and other fresh-water fish. About 80,000 persons find 
more or less permanent employment in the fishing industry, 
including the majority of the Indians of British Columbia. 

The business of fur-seal catching is carried on to some extent 
in the North Pacific and in Bering Sea by sealers from Victoria, 
but the returns show it to be a decreasing industry, as well as 
one causing friction with the United States. Indeed, no depart- 
ment of national life has caused more continual trouble between 
the two peoples than the fisheries, owing to different laws 
regarding fish protection, and the constant invasion by each 
of the territorial waters of the other. 

Education . — The British North America Act imposes on the 
provincial legislatures the duty of legislating on educational 
matters, the privileges of the denominational and separate 
schools in Ontario and Quebec being specially safeguarded. In 
1871 the New Brunswick legislature abolished the separate 
school system, and a contest arose which was finally settled by 
the authority of the legislature being sustained, though certain 
concessions were made to the Roman Catholic dissentients. 
Subsequently a similar difficulty arose in Manitoba, where the 
legislature in 1890 abolished the system of separate schools 
which had been established in 1871. After years of bitter 
controversy, in which a federal ministry was overthrown, a 
compromise was arranged in 1897, in which the Roman Catholic 
leaders have never fully accjuiesced. In the provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, formed m 1905, certain educational privileges 
(though not amounting to a separate school system) were 
granted to the Roman Catholics. 

All the provinces have made sacrifices to ensure the spread of 
education. In 1901, 76% of the total population could read 
and write, and 86% of those over five years of age. These 
percentages have gradually risen ever since federation, especially 
in the province of Quebec, which was long in a backward state. 
The school systems Of all the provinces are, in spite of certain 
imperfections, efficient and well - equipped, that of Ontario 
being especially celebrated, A fuller account of their special 
features will be found under the articles on the different 
provinces. 

Numerous residential schools exist and are increasing ip 
number with the growth of the country in Wfealth and culture. 
In' Quebec are a number of so-called classical colleges, most of 
them affiliated with Laval University. 

Higher education was originally organize 4 by the various 
religious bodies, each of which retains at least one university 
in more or less integral connexion with itself. New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Manitoba sup{>ort provincial universities at 
Fredericton, Toronto and Winnipeg. Those of most importance ^ 
are :-r-Dalhousie University, Halimx, N.S. (x 9 i§); the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N*B, McGill 

Univmity> Montreal^ Que. (iSar) jv University, Quebec, 
and Montreal, j (Jueen^s University, Kingston, Ont; 

(1841) ; Umverrify of ,'tproniib, Toronto, pfit. ; 

» The date of foundation is given in brackets. < 
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Torcmto, Ont- (!d852); Victoria Um^ 
^ersity, Toronta^ -©nt. (^1^36)'; the Ifeiversity of Ottawa, 
Ottawa, Ont. (ir848); the TJniveisity <rf Macnitoba, Winnipeg., 
Man. (1877). 

Of these McGill (see Montr^a^) is (especially (noted for the 
excellence of its training in (practical and applied science. Many 
of the stuients, especially in the departments of .medioine and 
theology, complete their education in the United States, Brham 
or Europe. 

Most of the Jarger towns and cities contain public libraries, 
that of Toronto being especially well^equipped. 

Of the numerous deamed and scientific ^societies, the chief is 
the Royal Society' of Canada, founded in iSS-i. 

Defence, — The command in chief of all naval and military 
forces is vested in the king, but their control rests with the 
federal parliament. The naval forces, consisting of a fisheries 
protection service, are under the minister of marine and fisheries, 
the land farces imder the minister of militia and defence. Prior 
to 1903, command of the datter was vested in a British officer, 
(but since then has been entrusted to a militia -counal, of which 
the iminister is president. The fortified harbours of Halifax 
(N.S.) and Esquimalt :(B.‘C.) were Hill 1905 maintained and 
garrisoned by the imperial government, but have since been 
taken over by Canada. This has entailed the increase of the 
permanent force to about 5000 men. Previously, it had num- 
bered about 1000 (artillery, dragoons, infantry) cjuarteicd m 
various sdhools, chiefly to aid in the .traming of the militia. In 
•this all able-bodied citizens between the ages of a 8 and 60 are 
(nominally enrolled, but the active militia consists of about 
45,000 men of all ranks, in a varying state of dfAcicncy. These 
cannot be compelled to serve outside the Dominion, though 
special corps may tbe enlisted for this purpose, as was done 
during the war in South Africa (iSqq-'iqoz). At Quebec is a 
Dominion arsenal, rifle and ammunition factories. Cadet corps 
flonrish m most of the city schools. At Kingston (OnU) is the 
Royal Military College, to the successful graduates of which -a 
certain number of commissions in the British service is annually 
awarded. 

Justice and Crime, — Justice is well administered throughout 
•the country, and even m the remotest raining camps therfe ihas 
been little of the lawlessness seen in similar districts of Australia 
and the United States. For this great credit is due to the 
“ North-west mounted police,’’ the “ Riders of the Plains,’’ 
a highly efficient body of about seven hundred men, under the 
control of the federal igovernment. Judges are appointed for 
life by the Dominion parliament, and cannot be removed save by 
impeachment before that body, an elaborate process never 
attempted since federation, though more than once threatened. 
OErom thedecisions of the supreme court of Canada appeal may be 
made to the judicial committee of the imperial privy council. 

Authorities. — The Canadian ^Geological Survey has published 
(Ottawa, since 1845) a series of reports covering a great number 
of subjects, provinces have bureaus or ^departments -of 

mines, also issuing reports. The various departments of the federal 
and the provincial govemnients pubhfdi annual reports and frequent 
special reports, such as the decennial report on the census, from 
which a vast quantity Of informat ion may be obtained. Most of this is 
summed up in the annual Statistical Year Booh of Canada and in the 
Official Handboqk of the Dominion of Canada, . issued at frequent 
intervals by the Department of the Interior. See also J. W. ’^itc 
(the Dominion geographer), Ailas of Canada (1966) ; J. CoOtel! 
Mopkins, Canada r m f&nvyclapmdia (6 voQs., r89a-*i9oo) ; Whe 
Canadian Annual Review (yearly since igog), replacing K. J, 
Morgan's Ganadtan Annual Register (18,78-1886) ; Sir J. W, Dawson, 
^Handbook of Canadian Geology (1889); George J^htison, A l^hhbet 
&f First Things in Candida '(3ra ed., 5*898) ; A. G. Bindley, CaHada 
in ike Tmntieidi Century (1903) ; Tranmehom af the Royal Society 
of Canada (yearly ^smee 1B83) ; R. C. Breckenridge, Canadian 
Banking System ,(1895) • A. Shortt, Mtsiory qf Canadian Banking 

t 1902-1906) ; Sir S. Fleming, , Inter cotofiial (f82^) ; John 

Uvidson, Fmaticijjl Relations of ^Canada and the PiWinces 
ifBdmtmic Journal, June 1905) ; Transactiom of the Royal Sociity 
qf Canada, Jmssim, for Valuably papers by Hj. NL Ami,, A. B.^Goleiii4n, 
G. M, W,. F. GjOfiong, .B. .L rfaixiirgtQn qthersq also 

articles iri [Canadian Fconomics ana the Uanmdoh of Canada, 
published tmuthe occasion of Visits of the British Associattibn. ' 

■ - . (W. L. G.) 


Agriculture 

Dmada is fure^eminentiiy m agnicultoTal oouiitry. Of the 
total popOktiom !(estii^ (at4y44opoo) over 50 % aire 

direotly ^gaged in practical agriculture. In adcMon large 
numbers are engaged >in industries arising out of iagiiculture ; 
among these ore tnanufacturers of agricultural limplements, 
onoillers of fiour andtoatmeal, curers and packers tf meat, mabete 
of cheese and butter, and persons (occupied in the transportarion 
and commerce 'Of grain, hay, Jive :stock, meats, Butter, 'cheese, 
milk, eggs, fruit aard various (other products. The country os 
splendidly farmed for the {production of food. Across the 
continent there is a zone about 350D m. ikxngiand as wide as or 
wider than France, with. (over a large part of this airea).a climate 
adapted -to the production (of foods of superior quality. Since 
the opening of the 20th century, great progress has been made 
in the setiflement and agricultural development of the western 
territories Between the provinces of Manitoba and British 
Columbia. The three ‘‘North-West Provinces” (Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta) have a total area of 369,869^898 acres, 
of which 1-2 >853,1 20 acres are water. In 1906 their papulation 
was 808,863, nearly double whalt it was in 190L. The land in 
this vast area varies in virginal fertility, but the best soils are 
very Hch in the constituents of plant food. Chemical analyses 
made by Mr F. T. Shutt have proved that soils from the North- 
West Ftovinces contain an average of 18,000 th lof nitrogen, 
15,580 lb of potash and 6700 lb of phosphoric acid per acre, 
these important elements of plant food being therefore preseni 
in much greater abundance than they are m ordinary cultivated 
European soils of good quality. The prairie lands of Maamtoba 
and Saskatchewan produce wheat of the finest quality. Horse 
and cattle iranchiug is practised in Alberta, where the milder 
wiitters allow of the outdoor wintering of live stock to a greater 
degree than is possible in the colder parts of Canada. The 
freezing of the soil in winter, which at first sight seems a drawback, 
retains the soluble nitrates which might otherwise be drained out. 
The copious snowfall protects vegetation, supplies moisture, and 
contributes nitrogen to the soil. The geographical position of 
Canada, its railway systems and steamship service for {freight 
across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, are favourable to (tlie 
extension of the 'export trade in farm products to European and 
oriental countries. Grealt progress has been made in theidOvelop- 
ixient of the railway systems of Canada, and the new trans- 
continental line from the Atlantic to the Pacific, passing through 
Saskatchewan via Saskatoon, and Alberta vda Edmonton, 
renders possible of setjtlement large areas of fertile wheat-growing 
soil. The -canal system of Canada, linking together the great 
natural waterways, is also of much present and prospective 
importance in cheapening the transportation of lagrioiltuiral 
produce. 

Of wheat many vafciotie s are grown. The methods of culti'va- 
tion do not involve the .application of so mudli hand labour per 
acre .as in Europe. The .average yield of wheat for the 
whole lof Canada is nearly 20 bushels per acre. In 
ipor tbe total iproductidn of wheat in Canada •Was 55!} million 
bushels. In 1906 tbe estimated itutal production was 
million bushels. The total wheat acreage, which at the census 
of 1901 was 4y224,ooQ, was over 6, 200,000 in 01906, an inmease of 
nearly two million acres in five years. 

Up to the (dose -of 'the aepth century, Ontario was the Jargest 
wheatigrowing .province in Canada. In 1900 the wheat acreage 
in 'Oritario was x, 487., 633, producing 28,416,907 bushelSy an 
average yield of X9»io bushels per acre. Over three-»quartci?S of 
this production was of fall or winter whtat, the ^average yield 
of whidi in Ontario over a series of years since xSSg had be^n 
about :so huahels per aewe. But the prcdofflcinance in wheat- 
growing has BOW Jhifked to the new prairie mgions of tbe west. 
A census taken in i9o6 . ahows tiiat the total oen^age of wheat /in 
the North-^West Provinces was ^$,062,493, jddid iao, 586 ; 85 i 4 
bushels/ an avek^ m;a iakly noemiil of 2t« 84 budhels 

per acre. Of (this total wheat '(2^72x^79 ioemu were Jn 

Mamtohay 09x1:17,484 iioees im land 
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in Alberta, with average yields pet acre at the rates of 20*02 
bushels in Manitoba, 23*70 in Saskatchewan and 26*49 Alberta. 
In these provinces spring wheat is almost universally sown, 
except in Alberta, where fall or winter wheat is also sown to a 
considerable extent. Summer fallowing for wheal is a practice 
that has gained ground in the North-West Provinces. Land 
ploughed and otherwise tilled, but left unseeded during the 
summer, is sown with wheat in the succeeding autumn or spring. 
Wheat on summer fallow land yielded, according to the North- 
West census of 1906, from 2 to 8 bushels per acre more than that 
sown on other land. Summer fallowing is, however, subject to 
one drawback : the strong growth which it induces is apt to 
retard the ripening of the grain. Canada is clearly destined to 
rank as one of the most important grain-producing countries of 
the world. The northern limits of the wheat-growing areas have 
not been definitely ascertained ; but samples of good wheat 
were grown in 1907 at Fort Vermilion on the Peace river, nearly 
600 m. north of Winnipeg in lat. 58*34 and at Fort Simpson on 
the Mackenzie river in lat. 61.52, more than 800 m. north of 
Winnipeg and about 1000 m. north of the United States 
boundary. As a rule the weather during the harvesting period 
permits the grain to be gathered safely without damage from 
sprouting. Occasionally in certain localities in the north-west 
the grain is liable to injury from frost in late .summer ; but as 
the proportion of land under cultivation increases, the climate 
becomes modified and the danger from frost is appreciably less. 
The loss from this cause is also less than formerly, because 
any grain unfit for export is now readily purchased for the 
feeding of animals in Ontario and other parts of eastern 
Canada. 

Suitable machinery for cleaning the grain is everywhere in 
general use, so that weed seeds are removed before the wheat 
is ground. This gives Canadian wheat excellent milling pro- 
perties, and enables the millers to turn out flour uniform in 
quality and of high grade as to keeping properties. Canadian 
flour has a high reputation in European markets. It is known 
as flour from which bakers can make the best quality of bread, 
and also the largest quantity per barrel, the quantity of albumi- 
noids being greater in Canadian flour than in the best brands of 
European. Owing to its possession of this characteristic of what 
millers term ‘‘ strength/* i.e. the relative capacity of flour to 
make large loaves of good quality, Canadian flour is largely in 
demand for blending with the flour of the softer English wheats. 
For this reason some of the strong Canadian wheats have com- 
manded in the home market 5s. and 6s. a quarter more than 
English-grown wheat. At the general census of 1901 the number 
of flouring and grist mill establishments, each employing five 
persons and over, was returned at 400, the number of employes 
being 4251 and the value of products $31,835,873, A special 
census of manufactures in 1906 shows that these figures had 
grown in 1905 to 832 establishments, 5619 employes and 
$56,703,269 value of the products. There is room for a great 
extension in the cultivation of wheat and the manufacture and 
exportation of flour. 

In the twelve months of 1907 Canada exported 37,503,057 
bushels of wheat of the value of $34,132,759 and 1,858,485 
barrels of flour of the value of $7,626,408. The corresponding 
figures in i9oowere~wheat 16,844,650 bushels, value $ti,995,488, 
and flour 768,162 bushels, value $2,791,885. 

Oats of fine quality are ^own in large crops from Prince 
Edward Island on the Atlantic coast to Vancouver Island on the 
Pacific coast. Over large areas the Canadian soil and climate 
are admirably adapted for producing oats of heavy weight per 
bushel. In all the provinces of eastern Canada the acreage under 
oats greatly exceeds that under wheat. The annual average 
oat crop in ail Canada is estimated at about 248 million bushed. 
As the total annual export of oats is now less than three million 
bushels the home consumption is large, and this is an advantage 
in maintaining the fertility of the soil. In 1907 the area under 
oats in Ontario was 2,932,509 acres and yielded 83,524,3031 
bushels, the area being almost as large as that of the acreage 
under hay and larger than the oombined total of the other 


principal cereals grown in the province. Canadian oatmeal is 
equal in quality to tlie best. It is prepared in different forms 
and in various degrees of fineness. 

Barley was formerly grown for export to the United States 
for malting purposes. After the raising of the duty op barley 
under the McKinley and Dingley tariffs that trade was practically 
destroyed and Canadian farmers were obliged to find other uses 
for this crop. Owing to the development of the trade with the 
mother-country in dairying and meat products, barley as a home 
feeding material has become more indispensable than ever. 
Before the adoption of the McKinley tariff about nine million 
bushels of barley were exported annually, involving the loss of 
immense stores of plant food. In 1907, with an annual produc- 
tion of nearly fifty million bushels, only a trifling percentage was 
exported, the rest being fed at home and exported in the form of 
produce without loss from impoverishment of the soil. The 
preparation of pearl or pot barley is an incidental industry. 

Rye is cultivated successfully, but is seldom used for human 
food. Flour from wheat, meal from oats, and meal from Indian 
com are preferred. 

Buckwheat flour is used in considerable quantities in some 
districts for the making of buckwheat cakes, eaten with maple 
syrup. These two make an excellent breakfast dish, character- 
istic of Canada and some of the New England states. There are 
also numerous forms of preparations from cereals, sold as break- 
fast foods, which, owing to the high quality of the grains grown 
in Canada and the care exercised in their manufacture, compare 
favourably with similar products in other countries. 

Peas in large areas are grown free from serious trouble with 
insect pests. Split peas for soup, green peas as vegetables and 
sweet peas for canning are obtained of good quality. 

Vegetables are grown everywhere, and form a large part of 
the diet of the people. There is a comparatively small export, 
except in the case of turnips and potatoes and of vegetables 
which have been canned or dried. Besides potatoes, which 
thrive well and yield large quantities of excellent quality, there 
are turnips, carrots, parsnips and beets. The cultivation of 
sugar beets for the manufacture of sugar has been established 
in Ontario and in southern Alberta, where in 1906 an acreage 
under this crop of 3344 yielded 27,211 tons, an average of 
8*13 tons per acre. Among the common vegetables used in the 
green state are peas, beans, cabbage, cauliflowers, asparagus, 
Indian corn, onions, leeks, tomatoes, lettuce, radish, celery, 
parsley, cucumbers, pumpkins, squash and rhubarb. Hay, of 
good quality of timothy (Phleum pratense), and also of timothy 
and clover, is grown over extensive areas. For export it is put 
up in bales of about 150 lb each. Since 1899 a new form of 
pressing has been employed, whereby the hay is compressed to 
stow in about 70 cub. ft. per ton. This has been a means of 
reducing the ocean freight per ton. The compact condition 
permits the hay to be kept with less deterioration of quality 
than under the old system of more loose baling. Austrian brome 
grass {Bromus inermis) and western rye grass {Agfopyrum 
tmerum) are both extensively grown for hay in the North-West 
Provinces. 

The almost universal adoption of electrical traction in towns 
has not led to the abandonment of the breeding of horses to 
the extent that was at one time anticipated. Heavy 
draught horses are reared in Ontario, and to a less 
but increasing extent in the North-West Provinces, 
the breeds being mainly the Clydesdale and the Shire. 
Percherons ore also bred in different parts of Canada, and a 
few Belgian draught horses have been introduced; Good 
horses suitable for general work on farms and for cabs, omni- 
buses, and grocery and delivery wagons are plentiful for local 
tnarkets and for export. Thoroughbred and pure bred hackney 
stallions are maintained in private studs and by agriculture 
associations throughout the Dominion, and animals for cayaky 
and mounted infantry remounts are produced in all the provinces 
including those of the North-West. Useful carriage horses 
and saddle horsas are bred in many localities. Horse, ranedung 
is practised largely in Alberta. There are no government 
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ftud farms. The total number of horses in the Dominion was 
estimated on the basis of census returns at 2,019,824 for the 
year 1907, an increase of 609,309 since 1901.. , 

Cattle, sheep, swine and poultry are reared in abundance. 
The bracing weather of Canadian winters is followed by the 
warmth apd humidity of genial summers, under which crops 
grow in alnbost tropical luxuriance, while the cool evenings and 
nights give the plants a robustness of quality which are not 
to be* found in tropical regions, and also make life for the various 
domestic animals wholesome and comfortable. In the North- 
West Provinces there are vast areas of praine land, over winch 
cattle pasture, and from which thousands of fat bullocks 
are shipped annually. Throughout other parts bullocks are 
fed on pasture land, and also in stables on nourishing and 
succulent feed such as hay, Indian com fodder, Itidian corn 
silage, turnips, carrots, mangels, ground oats, barley, peas, 
Indian corn, rye, bran and linseed oil cake. The breeding 
of cattle, adapted for the production of prime beef and of 
dairy cows for the production of milk, butter and cheese, 
has received much attention. There is government control of 
the spaces on the steamships in which the cattle are carried, 
and veterinary inspection prevents the exportation of diseased 
animals. 

A considerable trade has been established in the exportation 
of dressed beef in cold storage, and also in the exportation 
of meat and other foods in hermetically sealed receptacles. 
By the Meat and Canned Foods Act of 1907 of the Dominion 
parliament and regulations thereunder, the trade is carried 
on under the strictest government supervision, and no canned 
articles of food may be exported unless passed as absolutely 
wholesome and officially marked as such by government 
inspectors. There is a considerable trade in “ lunch tongues.’’ 

The cattle breeds are princiymlly those of British origin. 
For beef, shorthorns, Herefords, Galloways and Abejdeen- 
Angus cattle are bred largely, whilst for dairying purposes, 
shorthorns, Ayrshires, Jerseys, Guernseys and Holstein-Friesians 
prevail. The French-Canadian cattle^ are highly esteemed in 
eastern Canada, especially by the farmers of the French provinces. 
They arc a distinct breed of Jersey and Brittany type, and 
are stated to be descended from animals imported from France 
by the early settlers. The estimated number of cattle in Canada 
in 1907 was 7,439,051, an increase of 2^066,547 over the figures 
of the census of 1901. 

All parts of the Dominion are well adapted for sheep ; but 
varioUvS causes, amongst which must be reckoned the prosperity 
of other branches of agriculture, including wheat-growing and 
dairying, have in several of the provinces contributed to prevent 
that attention to this branch which its importance deserves, 
though there are large areas of rolling, rugged yet nutritious 
pastures well suited to sheep-farming. In the maritime provinces 
and in Prince Edward Island sheep and lambs are reared in large 
numbers. In Ontario sheep-breeding has reached a high degree 
of perfection, and other parts of the American continent draw 
their supplies of pure bred stock largely from this province. 
All the leading British varieties are reared, the Shropshire, 
Oxford Down, I^icester and CotsWold breeds being most 
numerous. There are also excellent flocks of Lincolns and South- 
downs. The number of sheep and lambs in Canada was estimated 
for the year 1907 at 2,830,785, as compared with 2,465,565 
in ipoi. 

Pigs, mostly of the Yorkshire, Berkshire and Tamwortb 
breeds, are reared and fattened in large numbers, and there 
is a valuable export trade in bacon. Canadian hogs are fed, 
as a rule, on feeds suited for the production of what are known 
as fleshy sides.’^ Bacon with an^ri^ss of fat is not wanted, 
except?' m the lumber camps ; farmers of 

Canada have cultifated a dass ol^.lwWe for bacon having 
plenty of lean and firm flesh. The great extension of the dairy 
business has fitted in with the rearing of large; numbers of 
swine. Experimental work has shown that swine fattened with 
a ration partly of skim^milk we]?e lustier and of a more healthy 
hppeamice than swine fattened wholly on graina. Slaughtering 


and curing are carried on chiefly at large packii^ houses. The 
use of mechanical refrigerating plants for chilling the pork 
has made it practicable to cure the bacon with the use. of a 
small percent^e of salt, leaving it mild in flavour when delivered 
in European markets. Regular supplies are exported, during 
every week of the year. I^rge quantities of krd, brawn and 
pigs’ feet are exported. In igoy the number of pigs in Canada 
was estimated at 3,530,060, an increase of 1^237,385 over the 
census reaird of 1901. Turkeys thrive well, grow to a fine 
size, and have flesh of tender quality. Chickens are raised 
in large numbers, and poultry -keeping has developed greatly 
since the opening of the 20th century. Canadian eggs are 
usually packed in cases containing thirty dozens each. Card- 
board fillers are used which provide a separat 3 e compartment 
for each egg. There are cold storage warehouses at various 
points in Canada, at which the eggs are collected, sorted and 
packed before shipment. These permit the eggs to be landed 
in Europe in a practically fresh condition as to flavour, with 
the shells quite full. 

Canada has been called the land of milk and honey. Milk 
is plentiful, and enters largely into the diet of the people. With 
a climate which produces healthy, vigorous animals, 
notably free from epizootic diseases, with a fertile p^^ueu. 
soil for the growth of fodder crops and pasture, with 
abundance of pure air and water, and with a plentiful supply 
of ice, the conditions in Canada are ideal for the dairying 
industry. Large quantities of condensed milk, put up in her- 
metically sealed tins, are sold for use in mining camps and 
on board steamships. The cheese is chiefly of the variety known 
as ‘‘Canadian Cheddar.” It is essentially a food cheese rather 
than a mere condiment, and i lb of it will furnish as much 
nourishing material as zi lb of the best beefsteak. The industry 
is largely carried on by co-operative associations of farmers. 
The dairy factory system was introduced into Canada in 1864, 
and from that time the production and exportation of cheese 
grew rapidly. Legislation was passed to protect Canadian 
dairy produce from dishonest manipulation, and soon Canadian 
cheese obtained a deservedly high reputation in the British 
markets. In 1891 cheese factories and creameries numbered 
I733> in 1899 there were 3649. In 1908 there were 4355 

of these factories, of which 1284 were in Ontario, 2806 in 
Quebec, and 265 in the remaining seven provinces of Canada. 
Those in Ontario are the largest in size. Ampngst the British 
imports of cheese the Canadian product ranks first in quality, 
whilst in quantity it represents about 72 % of the total value 
of the cheese imports, and 84 % of the total value of the imports 
of that kind of cheese which is classed as Cheddar. In 1906 
the total exports of cheese to all countries from Canada reached 
215,834,543 lb, of the value of $24,433,169. 

Butter for export is made in creameries, where the milk, 
cream and butter are handled by skilled makers. The creameries 
are provided with special cold storage rooms, into which the 
butter is placed on the same day in which it is made. From 
them it is carried in refrigerator railway cars and in cold storage 
chambers on steamships to its , ultimate destination. For the 
export trade it is packed in square boxes nmde of spruce or 
some other odourless wood. These are lined with parchment 
paper, and contain each 56 lb net of butter. The total export of 
butter from Canada in 1906 was 34,031,525 lb, of the value 
of $7,075,539. According to a census of manufactures taken 
in 1906, the total value of factory cheese and butter made in 
Canada during that year was $32402, a65«i 

There are large districts lying eastward of the Great Lakes 
and westward of the Rocky Mountains, where apples of fine 
quality can be grown; and there are other smaller ^ 
areas in which pears, peaches and grapes are gmwn. 
in quantities in the open air. The climate is favourable to the 
growth of plums, cherries, strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
gooseberries, etc. There are many localities in which, cran- 
berries are successfully grown, and in whWi blueberries also 
grow wild in greait profusion. . 

Api^s and pears ar^ the ohief seets ;of fruit jexported. The 
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high flavour, the crispy juicy flesh and the long-keeping qualities 
of the Canadian apples arie their chief merits. Apples are 
exported in barrels and also in boxes containing about one 
bushel each. Large quantities are also evaporated and exported. 
Establishments for evaporating fruit are now found in most 
of the larger appki^rowing districts, and canning factories and 
jam faxjtories have been established in many parts of Canada, and 
are conducted with advantage and profit. 

The chief fniit'-growing districts have long been in southern 
and western Ontario and in Nova Scotia ; but recently much 
attention has been devoted to fruit-growing in British Columbia, 
where large areas of suitable land are available for the cultivation 
of apples, pears and other fruits. In some parts of the semi- 
arid districts in the interior of the province irrigation is being 
successfully practised for the purpose of bringing land under 
profitable cultivation for fruit. Collections of fruit grown in 
British Columbia have received premier honours at the com- 
petitive exhibitions of the Royal Horticultural Socg‘ty in London, 
where their high quality and fine colour have been greatly 
apprexnated. 

Wine is made in considerable quantities in tlie principal 
vine-growing districts, and in several localities large vineyards 
have been planted for this purpose. An abundance of cider 
is also made m all the large apple-growing districts. 

Honey is one of the minor food-products of Canada, and 
in many localities Ixies have abundance of pasturage. Canadian 
honey for colour, flavour aiid substance is unsurpassed. Maple 
sugar and syrup are made in those areas of the country where 
the sugar-maple tree flourishes. The syrup is used chiefly 
as a substitute for jam or preserved fruits, and the sugar is 
used in country homes for sweetening, for cooking purposes 
and for the making of confectionery. The processes of manu- 
facture have been improved by the introduction of Jipeciaily 
constructe<l evaporators, and quantities of maple sugar and 
syrup are annually exported. 

Tobacco is a new crop which has been grown in Canada 
since 1904, Its cultivation promises to be successful in parts 
of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. 

The department of agriculture of the Dominion government 
renders aid to agriculture in many ways, maintaining the 
state aid farms and various effective organiza- 

tions for assisting the live-stock, dairying and fruit- 
growing industries, for testing the germination and purity of 
agricultural seeds, and for developing the export trade in 
agricultural and dairy produce. The health of animals branch, 
through which are administered the laws relating to the 
conti^ioiis diseases of animals, and the control of quarantine 
and inspection stations for imported animals, undertakes also 
valuable experiments on the diseases of farm live-stock, including 
glanders in horses, tuberculosis in cattle, &c. The policy of 
slaughtering horses reacting to the mallein test has been success- 
fully initiated by Canada, the returns for 1908 from all parts 
of the country indicating a considerable decrease from the 
previous year in the number of horses destroyed and the amount 
of compensation paid. A disease of cattle in Nova Scotia, 
known as the Pictou cattle disease, long treated as contagious, 
has now been demonstrated by the veterinary officers of the 
department to be due to the ingestion of a weed, the ragwort, 
Senecio Jacobea* Hog cholera or swme fever has been almost 
eradicated. A laboratory is maintained for bacteriological and 
pathological researches and for the preparation of preventive 
vaccines. Canada is entirely free from rinderpest, pleuro- 
pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease. 

The work of the live-stock branch is directed towards the 
improvement of tlie stock-raising industry, and is carried on 
through the agencies of expert teachers and stock judges, the 
systematic distribution of pure^bred breeding stock, the yearly 
testing of pure-^bred dairy; herds> the supervision of the accuracy 
of the Trf^istration of pure-bred animals and the .nationalization 
of live-stock records. The hst two objects are secured by act 
of the Doxfiinion parliament passed in 1905. Under thu act 
a mooird comfmttee; appointed onn^ the pedigree stud^ 
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herd and flock book assodations of Canada^ perform the duties 
of accepting the entries of pure-bred animals for the respective 
pedigree registers, and are provided with an office and with 
stationery and franking privileges by the government. Pedigree 
certificates arc certified os correct by an officer of the department 
of agriculture, so that in Canada there exist national registration 
and government authority for the accuracy of pedigree live- 
stock certificates. The government promotes the extension 
of markets for farm products ; it maintains officers in the 
United Kingdom who make reports from time to time on the 
condition in which Canadian goods are delivered from the steam- 
ships, anti also on what they can learn from importing and 
distributing merchants regarding the preferences of the market 
for different qualities of farm goods anti different sorts of packages. 
Through this branch of the public service a complete chain of 
cold-storage accontmodation l>etween various points in Canada 
and markets in Europe, particularly in Great Britain, has been 
arranged. The government offered a bonus to those owners of 
creameries who would provide cold-storage accommodation at 
them and keep the room in use for a period of three years. It also 
arranged with the various railway companies to run refrigerator 
cars weekly on the main lines leading to Montreal and other 
export points. The food-products from any shippers are received 
into these cars at the various railway stations at the usual 
rates, without extra charge for icing or cold-storage service. 
The government offered subventions to those who would provide 
cold-storage warehouses at various points where these were 
necessary, and also arranged with the owners of ocean steam*^ 
ships to provide cold-storage chambers on them by means of 
mechanical refrigerators. The policy of encouraging the provision 
of ample cold-storage accommodation has been developed 
still further by the Cold Storage Act of the Dominion parliament 
passed in 1907, under which subsidies are granted in part pay*- 
ment of the cost of erecting and equipping cold-storage ware- 
houses in Canada for the preservation of perishable food- 
products. 

Besides furnishing technical and general information as to 
the carrying on of dairying operations, the government has 
established and maintained illustration cheese factories and 
creameries in different places for the purpose of introducing the 
best methods of co-operative dairjung in both the manufacturing 
and shipping of butter and cheese. Inspectors are employed 
to give information regarding the packing of fruit, and also to 
sec to the enforcement of the Fruit Marks Acts, which prohibit 
the marking of fruit with wrong brands and packing in any 
fraudulent manner. 

The seed branch of the department of agriculture was estab- 
lished in 1900 for the purpose of encouraging the production and 
use of seeds of superior quality, thereby improving all kinds of 
field and garden crops grown in Canada. Seeds are tested in 
the laboratory for purity and germination on behalf of farmers 
and seed merchants, and scientific investigations relating to 
seeds are conducted and reported upon. In the year 1906-1907 
6676 samples of seeds were tested. Encouragement to seed- 
growing is given by the holdjng of seed fairs, and bulletins arc 
issued on weeds, the methods of treating seed^^wheat against 
smut and on other subjects. Collections of weed seeds am 
issued to merchants and others to enable them readily to identify 
noxious weed seeds. The Seed Control Act of 1905 brings under 
strict regulations tiie trade in agricultural seeds, prohibiting 
the sale for seeding of oereids, grasses, clovers or forage plaixts 
unless free from weeds specified, and imposing severe penalties 
for infringements. 

The census and statistics office, reorgaxmed as a branch of the 
department of agriculture in 1905, undertakes axomplete census 
of population, of agriculture, of manufacturesf and of all the 
natural products of the Don^imon every ten years, a census of 
the population and agriculture of the threei North-West Provinces 
every five yearsy and Various . supplemental statistioal inquiries 
at shorter intervals. 

Experimental forms were established in 11&S7 in different parts 
of the Itomimon, and werh sd located as to tender effkfttnt help 
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to the farmers in the more thickly settled districts, and at the 
same time to covar the varied climatic and other conditions 
which influence agriculture in Canada. The central experimental 
farm is situated at Ottawa, near the boundary line 
moM between Quebec and Ontario, where it serves as an aid 
fmrmg. to agriculture in these two important provinces. One 
of the four branch farms then established is at Nappan, 
Nova Scotia, near the boundary between that province and New 
Brunswick, where it serves the farmers of the three maritime 
provinces. A second branch experimental farm is at Brandon 
in Manitoba, a third is at Indian Head in Saskatchewan and 
the fourth is at Agassiz in the coast climate of British Columbia. 
In 1906-1907 two new branch farms were established. One is 
situated at Lethbridge, southern Alberta, where problems will 
be investigated concerning agriculture upon irrigated land and 
dry farming under conditions of a scanty rainfall. The other 
is at Lacombe, northern Alberta, about 70 m. south of Edmonton, 
in the centre of a good agricultural district on the Canadian 
Pacific railway. Additional branch farms in different parts of 
the Dominion are in process of establishment. At all these 
farms experiments are conducted to gain information as to the 
best methods of preparing the land for crop and of maintaining 
its fertility, the most useful and profitable crops to grow, and 
how the vanous crops grown can be disposed of to the greatest 
advantage. To this end experiments are conducted in the 
feeding of cattle, sheep and swine for flesh, the feeding of cows 
for the production of milk, and of poultry both for flesh and eggs. 
Experiments are also conducted to test the merits of new or 
untried varieties of cereals and other field crops, of grasses, forage 
plants, fruits, vegetables, plants and trees ; and samples, 
particularly of the most promising cereals, are distributed 
freely among farmers for trial, so that those which promise to 
be most profitable may be rapidly brought into general cultiva- 
tion. Annual reports and occasional bulletins are published 
and widely distributed, giving the results of this work. Farmers 
are invited to visit these experimental farms, and a large corre- 
spondence is conducted with those interested in agriculture in 
all parts of the Dominion, who are encouraged to ask advice and 
information from the officers of the farms. 

The governments of the several provinces each have a depart- 
ment of agriculture. Among other provincial agencies for 
Asri- imparting information there are farmers^ institutes, 
cutturmi travelling dairies, live-stock associations, farmers’, 
dairymen’s, seed-growers’, and fruit-growers’ associa- 
tions, and agricultural and horticultural societies. 

ucm Qtt. maintained or assisted by the several 

provinces. Parts of the proceedings and many of the ad- 
dresses and papers presented at the more important meetings of 
these associations are published by the provincial governments, 
and distributed free to farmers who desire to have them. There 
are also annual agricultural exhibitions of a highly important 
character, where improvements in connexion with agricultural 
and horticultural products, live-stock, implements, &c., are 
shown in competition. The Dominion government makes in 
turn to one of the chief local agricultural exhibition societies a 
grant of $50,000 for the purposes of the national representation 
of agriculture and live-stock. The exhibition receiving the grant 
loses its local character, and thus becomes the Dominion exhibi- 
tion or fair for that year. 

There are several important agricultural colleges for the 
practical education of young men in farming, foremost amongst 
them being the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph. Agri- 
cultural colleges are also maintained at Truro, Nova Scotia, 
and Winnipeg, Manitoba. In most of the provinces are dairy 
schools where practical instruction and training are given. 
Since tlUKibeginning of the 20th century agricultural education 
and ruraliHraining in«Canada have been greatly stimulated by 
the muUitefcence of Sir William C. Macdonald of Montreal. A 
donation fcy him of $10,000, distributed to boys and girls on 
Canadian^’farms for prizes in a competition for the selection of 
seed gimim, m recommended by Professor J. W. Robertson, led 
to the Macoonald-Robertson Seed Growers* Associattoii. This 
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soon assumed national proportions in the Canadian Seed Growers^ 
Association, which, with the seed branch of the department of 
agriculture mentioned above, has done much to raise to a 
uniform standard of excellence the grain grown over large areat 
of the Canadian wheat -fields. The Macdonald Institute at 
Guelph, Ontario, the buildings and equipment of which Sir 
William provided at a cost of $182,500, and the Macdonald 
College at Ste Anne de Bellevue, 20 m. west of Montreal, have 
been established to promote the cause of rural education upon 
the lines of nature study, with school gardens, manual training, 
domestic science, &c., which on both sides of the Atlantic are 
now being found so effective in the hands of properly trained 
and enthusiastic teachers. The property of the Macdonald 
College at Ste Anne de Bellevue comprises 561 acres, of which 
74 acres are devoted to campus and field-research plots, 100 acres 
to a petite culture farm and 387 acres to a live-stock and 
grain farm. The college includes a school for teachers, a school 
of theoretical and practical agriculture and a school of household 
science for the training of young women. The land, buildings 
and equipment of the college, which cost over $2,500,000, were 
presented by Sir William Macdonald, who in addition has prO' 
vided for the future maintenance of the work by a trust fund of 
over $2,000,000. In connexion with the public elementary schools 
throughout Canada, where the principles of agriculture are taught 
to some extent, manual training centres, provided out of funds 
supplied by the same public-spirited donor, are now maintained 
by local and provincial public school authorities. (E. H. G.) 

History 

About A.D. 1000 Leif Ericson, a Norseman, led an expedition 
from Greenland to the shores probably of what is now Canada, 
but the first effective contact of Europeans with Canada 
was not until the end of the 15th century. John 
Cabot (q.v.\ S£uling from Bristol, reached the shores of Canada 
in 1497. Soon after fishermen from Europe began to go in 
considerable numbers to the Newfoundland banks, and in time 
to the coasts of the mainland of America. In 1534 a French 
expedition under Jacques Cartier, a seaman of St Malo, sent 
out by Francis I., entered the Gulf of St Lawrence. In the 
following year Cartier sailed up the river as far as the Lachme 
Rapids, to the spot where Montreal now stands. During the 
next sixty years the fisheries and the fur trade received some 
attention, but no colonization was undertaken. 

At the beginning of the 17 th century we find the first great 
name in Canadian history. Samuel de Champlain who 

had seen service under Henry IV. of France, was 
employed in the interests of successive fur-trading coAw* 
monopolies and sailed up the St Lawrence in 1603. 

In the next year he was on the Bay of Fundy and had a share 
in founding the first permanent French colony in North America 
— that of Port Royal, now Annapolis, Nova Scotia. In 1608 
he began the settlement which was named Quebec. From 1608 
to his death in 1635 Champlain worked unceasingly to develop 
Canada as a colony, to promote the fur trade and to explore 
the interior. He passed southward from the St Lawrence to 
the beautiful lake which still bears his name and also westward, 
up the St Lawrence and the Ottawa, in the dinvhope of reaching 
the shores of China. He reached Lake Huron and Lake Ontario, 
but not the great lakes stretching still farther west. 

The era was that of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), and 
during that great upheaval England was sometimes fighting 
France. Already, in 1613, the Engli.sh from Virginia had 
almost completely wiped out the French settlement at Port 
Royal, and when in 1629 a small English fleet appeared at 
Quebec, Champlain was forced to surrender. But in 1632 
Canada was restored to France by the treaty of St Germhin-en- 
Laye. Just at this time was fotmed under the aegis of Cardinal 
Richelieu the “Company of New France,’* known popularly 
as “ The Company of One Hundred Associates.’* With 120 
members it was granted the whole St Lawrence vaUey ; for 
fifteen years from 1629 it was to have a complete monopoly 
of trade j and products from its territory were to enter France 
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free of duty. In return the company was to take to New 
France 300 colonists k year ; only French Catholics might 
go ; and for each settlement the company was to provide 
three priests. Until 1663 this company controlled New 
France. 

It was an era of missionary zeal in the Roman Catholic church, 
and Canada became the favourite mission. The Society of 
Jesus was only one of several orders — Franciscans (Recollets), 
Sulpicians, Ursulines, &c. — who worked in New France. The 
Jesuits have attracted chief attention, not merely on account 
of their superior zeal and numbers, but also because of the 
tragic fate of some of their missionaries in Canada. In the 
voluminous Relations of their doings the story has been preserved. 
Among the Huron Indians, whose settlements bordered on the 
lake of that name, they secured a great influence. But there was 
relentless war between the Hurons and the Iroquois occupying 
the southern shore of I^ke Ontario, and when in 1649 
Iroquois ruined and almost completely destroyed the Hurons, 
the Jesuit missionaries also fell victims to the conquerors’ 
rage. Missionaries to the Iroquois themselves met with a similar 
fate and the missions failed. Commercial life also languished. 
The company planned by Richelieu was not a success. It did 
little to colonize New France, and in 1660, after more than thirty 
years of its monopoly, there were not more than 2000 French 
in the whole country. In 1663 the charter of the company 
was revoked. No longer was a trading company to discharge 
the duties of a sovereign. New France now becfime a royal 
province, with governor, intendant, &c., on the model of the 
provinces of France. 

In 1664 a new ‘‘ Company of the West Indies ” {Compagnie 
des hides Occidentales) was organized to control French trade 
and colonization not only in Canada but also in West Africa, 
South America and the West Indies. At first it promised well. 
In 1665 some 2000 emigrants were sent to Canada ; the 
European population was soon doubled, and Louis XIV. began 
to take a personal interest in the colony. But once more, 
m contrast with English experience, the great trading company 
proved a failure in French hands as a colonizing agent, and in 
1674 its charter was summarily revoked by Louis XIV. Hence- 
forth in name, if not in fact, monopoly is ended in Canada. 

By this time French explorers were pressing forward to 
unravel the mystery of the interior. By 1659 two Frenchmen, 
Radisson and Groseillers, had penetrated beyond the great 
lakes to the prairies of the far West ; they were probably the 
first Europeans to see the Mississippi. By 1666 a French 
mission was established on the shores of Lake Superior, and 
in 1673 Joliet and Marquette, explorers from Canada, reached 
and for some distance descended the Mississippi. Five years 
later Cavelier de la Salle was making his toilsome way westward 
from Quebec to discover the true character of the great river 
and to perform the feat, perilous in view of the probable hostility 
of the natives, of descending it to the sea. In 1682 he accom- 
plished his task, took possession of the valley of the Mississippi 
in the name of Louis XIV. and called it Louisiana. Thus 
from Canada as her basis was France reaching out to grasp 
a continent. 

There was a keen rivalry between church and state for 
dominance in this new empire. In 1659 arrived at Quebec 
a young prelate of noble birth, Francois Xavier de LavaL 
Montmorency, who had come to rule the church in Canada. 
An ascetic, who practised the whole cycle of medieval austerities, 
he was determined that Canada should be ruled by the church, 
and he desired for New France a Puritanism as strict as that 
of New England. His especial zeal was directed towards the 
welfare of the Indians. These pet>ple showed, to their own 
ruin, a reckless liking for the brandy of the white man. Laval 
insisted that the traders should not supply brandy to the natives. 
He declared excommunicated any one who did so and for a 
time he triumphed. More than once he drove from Canada 
governors who tried to thwart him. In 1663 actually 

invited tb choose a governor after his own mind and did so, 
but with no cessation of the old disputes. Ih 1672 Louis de 
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Buade, comte de Frontenac (f named governor of New 

France, and in him the church found her match. Yet not 
at once ; for, after a bitter struggle, he was recalled in 1682. 
But Canada needed him. He knew how to control the ferocious 
Iroquois, who had cut off France from access to Lake Ontario ; 
to check them he had built a fort where now stands the city 
of KLingston. With Frontenac gone, these saviiges almost 
strangled the colony. On a stormy August night in 1689 
1500 Iroquois burst in on the village of Lachine near Montreal, 
butchered 200 of its people, and carried off more than 100 to 
be tortured to death at their leisure. Then the strong man 
Frontenac was recalled to face the crisis. 

It was a critical era. James 11 . had fallen in England, and 
William III. was organizing Europe against French aggression. 
France’s plan for a great empire in America was 
now taking shape and there, as in Europe, a deadly 
struggle with England was inevitable. P'rontenac 
planned attacks upon New England and encouraged 
I a ruthless border warfare that involved many horrors. Him, 
in return, the English‘ attacked. Sir William Phips sailed from 
Boston in 1690, conquered Acadia, now Nova Scotia, and then 
hazarded the greater task of leading a fleet up the St Lawrence 
against Quebec. On the i6th of October 1690 thirty-four 
English ships, some of them only fishing craft, appeared in 
its basin and demanded the surrender of the town. When 
Frontenac answered defiantly, Phips attacked the place ; but 
he was rej)iilsed and in the end sailed away unsuccessful. 

Each side had now begun to see that the vital point was 
control of the interior, which time was to prove the most 
extensive fertile area in the world. La Salle’s expedition had 
aroused the French to the importance of the Mississippi, and 
they soon had a bold plan to occupy it, to close in from the 
rear on the English on the Atlantic coast, seize their colonies 
and even deport the colonists. I'he plan was audacious, for 
the English in America outnumbered the French by twenty 
to one. But their colonies were democracies, disunited because 
each was pursuing its own special interests, while the P>ench 
were united under despotic leadership. Frontenac attacked 
the Iroquois mercilessly in 1696 and forced these proud savages 
to sue for peace. But in the next yeatr was made the treaty 
of Ryswick, which brought a pause in the conflict, and in 1698 
Frontenac died. 

After Frontenac the Iroquois, though still hostile to France, 
are formidable no more, and the struggle for the continent is 
frankly between the English and the French. The peace of 
Ryswick proved but a truce, and when in 1701, on the death of 
the exiled James II., Louis XIV, flouted the claims of William HI. 
to the tlirone of England by proclaiming as king James’s son, 
renewed war was inevitable. In Europe it saw the brilliant 
victories of Marlborough ; in America it was less decisive, but 
France lost heavily. Though the English, led by Sir Hovenden 
Walker, made in 1711 an effort to take Quebec which proved 
abortive, they seized Nova Scotia; and when the treaty of 
Utrecht was made in 1713, France admitted defeat in America 
by yielding to Britain her claims to Hudson Bay, Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia. But she still held the shoresof the St Lawrence, 
and she retained, too, the island of Cape Breton to command its 
mouth. There she built speedily the fortress of Louisbourg, and 
prepared once more to challenge British supremacy in America. 
With a sound instinct that looked to future greatness, France 
still aimed, more and more, at the control of the interior of the 
continent. The danger from the Iroquois on Lake Ontario had 
long cut her off from the most direct access to the West, and from 
the occupation of the Ohio valley leading to the Mississippi, but 
now free from this savage scourge she could go where she would. 
In ^^ol she founded Detroit, commanding the route from Lake 
Erie to Lake Huron. Her missionaries and leaders were already 
at Sault Ste Marie commanding the apjMroach to Lake Superior, 
and at Michilimackinac commanding that to Lake Michigi^. 
They had al»6 penetrated to what is now the Canadian West, and 
it was a French Canadian, La V^rendrye, who, by the route 
leading past the point where now stands the city of Winnipeg^ 
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pressed on into thetiar West until in 1745, first recorded of 
White men^ he came. in sight of the Rocky Mountains. In the 
south of the continjent France also crowned La Salle’s work by 
founding early in the i8th century New Orleans at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. It was a far cry from New Orleans to Quebec. 
If France could link tliem by a chain of settlements and shut in 
the English to their narrow strip of Atlantic seaboard there was 
good promise that North America would be hers. 

The iM-oject was far-reaching, but France could do little to 
make it elective. Louis XV. allowed her navy to decline and 
her people showed little inclination for emigration to the colonies. 
In 1 744, when the war of the Austrian Succession broke out, the 
New England colonies planned and in 1745 effected the capture 
of Louisbourg, the stronghold of France in Cape Breton Idand, 
which menaced their Commerce. But to tlieir disgust, when the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapellc was made in 1748, this conquest was 
handed back to France. She continued her work of building a 
line of forts on tlic great lakes~on tlie river Niagara, on the Ohio, 
on the Mississippi ; and the English colonies, with the enemy 
thus in their rear, grew ever more restive. In 1753 Virginia 
warned the French on the Ohio that they wore encroaching on 
British territory. I'he next year, in arcumstances curiously 
like those which were repeated when the French expedition under 
Marchand menaced Britain in Egypt by seeking to establish a 
post on the Upper Nile, George Washington, a young Virginian 
officer, was sent to dnve the French from their Fort Duquesne 
on the Ohio river, where now stands Pittsburgh. The result was 
sharp fighting between English and French in a time of nominal 
peace, in 1755 the British took the stem step of deporting the 
Acadian French from Nova Scotia. Though this province had 
been ceded to Great Britain in 1713 many of tbe Acadians had 
refused to accept British sovereignty. In 1749 the British 
founded Halifax, began to colonize Nova Scotia, and, with war 
imminent, deemed it prudent to disperse the Acadians, chiefly 
along the Atlantic seaboard (see Nova Scotia : History). In 
1756 the Seven Years’ War definitely began. France had no 
resources to cope with those of Britain in America, and the 
British command of the sea proved decisive. On the 13th of 
September 1759 Wolfe won his great victory before Quebec, 
which involved the fall of that place, and a year later at 
Montreal the French army in Canada surrendered. By the 
peace of Paris, 1763, the whole of New France was finally ceded 
to Great Britain. I 

With only about 60,000 French in Canada at the time of the 
conquest it might have seemed as if this population would soon 
be absorbed by the incoming British. Some thought 
that, under a Protestant sovereign, the Canadian 
aioa. Catholics would be rapidly converted to Protestantism. 

But the French type proved stubbornly persistent 
and to this day dominates the older Canada, The first English 
settlers in the conquered country were chiefly petty traders, not 
of a character to lead in social or public affairs. The result was 
that the government of the time co-operated rather with the 
leaders among tiie French, 

After peace was concluded in 1763, Canada was governed 
under the authority of a royal prockmation, but sooner or later 
a constitution specially adapted to the needs of the country was 
inevitable. In 1774 this was provided by the Quebec Act passed 
by the Imperial parliament. Under this act the western territory 
which France had claimed, Extending as far as the Mississippi 
and south to the Ohio^ was included with Canada in what was 
called the Province of Quebec. This vast territory was to be 
governed dcjspotically from Quebec ; the Roman Catholic church 
was given its old privileges in Canada ; and the French civil law 
was established permanently side by side with the English 
criminal law. The act linked the land^owning class in Canada 
and the church by ties of self-interest to the British cause. The 
kahttani^ fku:ed again under their authority^ had less reason, to be 
content 

In 177^ began the American Revolution. Its leaders tried to 
make the revolt coatinentsd/ and invaded Canada^, hoping that 
the French would join them. They took Montreal and ibesieged 
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Quebec during the winter of 1775-1776 ; but the prudent leader- 
ship of Sir Guy Carleton, aflerwai^ Lord Dorchester, saved 
Quebec and in 1776 the revaluticwmry army withdrew unsuccess* 
ful from Canada. Since that time any prospect of Canada’s 
union to the United States has been very remote. 

But the American Revolution profoundly influenced the life 
of Canada. The country became the refuge of thousands of 
American loyalists who would not desert Great Britain. To 
Nova Scotia, to what are now New Brunswick (q.v.) and Ontario 
they fled in numbers not easily estimated, Ixtt probably 
reaching about 40,000. Until this time the present New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario had contained few European settlers ; now 
they developed, largely under the influence of the loyalists of the 
Revolution. This meant that the American type of colonial life 
would be reproduced in Canada ; but it meant also bitter 
hostility on the part of these colonists to the United States, which 
refused in any way to compensate the loyalists for their con- 
fiscated property. Great Britain did something ; the loyalists 
received liberal grants of land and cash compensation amounting 
I to nearly 3^4,000,000. 

! A prevailingly French type of government was now no longer 
adequate in Canada, and in 1791 was jmsed by the British 
parliament the Constitutional Act, separating Canada at the 
Ottawa river into two parts, each with its own government ; 
Lower Canada, chiefly French, retaining the old system of laws, 
with representative institutions now added, and Upper Canada, 
on the purely British model. (For the history of Lower and 
Upper Canada, now Quebec and Ontario, the separate articles 
must be consulted.) Each province had special problems ; the 
French in Lower Canada aimed at securing political power for 
their own race, while in Upper Canada there was no race problem, 
and the great struggle wiis for independence of official control 
and m all essential matters for government by the people. It 
may be doubted whether at this time it would have been safe to 
give these small communities complete self-government. But 
this a clamorous radical element demanded insistently, and the 
issue was the chief one in Canada for half a century. 

But before this issue matured war broke out between Great 
Britain and the United States in 1812 from causes due chiefly to 
Napoleon’s continental policy. The war seemed to furnish a 
renewed opportunity to annex Canada to the American Union, 
and Canada became the chief theatre of conflict. The struggle 
was most vigorous on the Niagara frontier. But in the end the 
American invasion failed and the treaty made at Ghent in 1814 
left the previous status unaltered. 

In 1837 a few French Canadians in Lower Canada, led by Louis 
Joseph Papineau {q.v.\ took up arms with the wild idea of 
establishing a French republic on the St Lawrence. In the same 
year William Lyon Mackenzie (q-v.) led a similar armed revdt in 
Upper Canada against the domination of the ruling officialdom 
called, with little reason, the “ Family Compact.” Happening, 
as these revolts did, just at the time of Queen Victoria’s accession, 
they attracted wide attention, and in 1838 the earl - 

Durham {q*v.) was sent to govern Canada and report on 
the affairs of British N orth America, Clothed as be was 
with large powers, he undertook in the interests of leniency and 
reconciliation to banish, without trial, some leaders of the 
rebellion in Lower Canada. For this reason he was censured at 
home and he promptly resigned, after spending only five months 
in the country. But Ms Report^ published in the following year, 
is a masterly survey of the situation and included recommenda- 
tions that profoundly influenced the later history of Canada* He 
recommended the union of the two Canadian provinces at once, 
thie ultimate union of all British North America and the granting 
to this large state of full self-government. The Frendat element 
te thought a menace to Cai^a’s future^ and partly ior this 
reason he desired all the provinces to unite so tb&t the British 
dement should be dtoiinant. 

To carry out Lord Durham’s policy the British govcmmeiit 
passed in 1840 an Act of Union joining Upper and Lower 
Canada, and sent out as governor Charles Poulett TlionqBon> 
who was made Baron Sydeahaffa atid Toronto. In the lingk 
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parliament each province was equally represented. By this 
time there was more than a million people in Canada^ and the 
country was becoming important. Lord Sydenham died in 
1841 before his work was completed^ and he left Canada still 
in a troubled condition. The French were suspicious of the 
Union, aimed avowedly at checking their influence, and tlie 
complete self-government for which the Reformers in 
English-speaking Canada had clamoured was not yet conceded 
by the colonial office. But rapidly it became obvious tiiat 
the provinces united had become too important to be held 
in leading strings. The issue was finally settled in 1849 when 
the earl of Elgin was governor and the Canadian legislature, 
sitting at Montreal, passed by a large majority the Rebellion 
Losses Bill, compensating citizens, some of them French, m 
Lower Canada, for losses incurred at the hands of the loyal 
party during the rebellion a decade earlier. The cry was easily 
raised by the Conservative minority tliat this was to vote 
reward for rebellion. They appealed to London for inter- 
vention. The mob in Montreal liurned the parliament buildings 
and stoned Lord Elgin himself because he gave the royal assent 
to the bill. He did so in the face of this fierce opposition, on 
the ground that, in Canadian domestic affairs, the Canadian 
parliament must be supreme. 

The union of the two provinces did not work well. Each 
was jealous of the other and deadlocks frequently occurred. 
Commercially, after 1849, Canada was prosperous. In 1854 
Lord Elgin negotiated a reciprocity treaty with the United 
Stales which gave (Canadian natural products free entrance 
to the American market. The outbreak of the Civil War m 
the United States m 1861 increased the demand for such products, 
and Canada enjoyed an extensive trade with her neighbour. 
But, owing largely to the unfriendly attitude of Great Britain 
to the northern side during the war, the United States cancelled 
the treaty, when its first term of ten years ended in 1865, and 
it has never been renewed. 

Under the party system in Canada cabinets changed as 
often as, until recently, they did m France, and the union of 
the two provinces did not give political stability. The French 
and English were sufficiently equal in strength to make the 
task of government wellnigh impossible. In 1864 came the 
opportunity for change, when New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island were considering a federal union. 
Canada suggested a wider plan to include herself and, in October 
1864, a conference was held at Quebec. The conference out- 
lined a plan of federation which subsequently, with slight 
modifications, passed the imperial parliament as The British 
North America Act,’’ and on the 1st of July 1867, the Dominion 
of Canada came into existence. It was born during the era 
of the American Civil War, and was planned to correct defects 
which time had revealed in the American federation. The 
provinces in Canada were conceded less power than have the 
states in the American union ; the federal government retaining 
the residuum of power not conceded. (G. M, W.) 

When federation was accomplished in 1867 the Dominion 
of Canada comjjrised only the four provinces of Ontario, Quebec, 
CmatMim Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Lord Monck was 

tiaca appointed the first governor-general, and at his 
Mera^ request the Hon. John Alexander Macdonald under- 
took the formation of an administration. A coalition 
cabinet was formed, including the foremost Liberals and Con- 
servatives drawn from the different provinces. Under q. 
proclamation issued from Windsor Castle by Queen Victoria on 
the 2and of May the new constitution came into effect on the 
ist of July. This birthday of the Dominion has been fixed 
by statute as a public holiday, and is annually observed under ; 
the name of Dominion Day.'' Seventy-two senators — ^half 
Conservatives and half Liberals-*-were appointed, and lieutenant- 
governors were named for the four provinces. The prime 
minister was created a ICCB.,, and minor honours were con- 
ferred on other ministers in recognition of their services in 
bringing |ab(mt Iheuniom ; 


The first general election for the Dominion House of Commons 
was held duri^ the month of August,.and except in the province 
of Nova Scotia was favourable to the administration, 
which entered upon its parliamentary work with Ja 
majority of thirty-two. The first session of parliament quaMtiao. 
was opened on the 8th of November, but adjourned 
on the 2ist of December till the 12th of March 1868, chiefly 
on account of the fact that members of the Dominion parliament 
were allowed, in Ontario and QuehK^c, to hold s<jats in the local 
legislatures, so that it was difficnilt for the different bodies 
to be in session simultaneously. It was not till 1873 tliat an 
act was passed making members of the local legislatures ineligible 
for seats in the House of Commons. Imnuediately after the 
completion of federation a serious agitation for repeal of the 
union arose in Nova Scotia, which had been brought into the 
federal system by a vote of the existing legislature, without 
any direct preliminary appeal to the people. Headed by Joseph 
Howe (<7.u.), the advocates of repeal swept the province at the 
Dominion election. Out of 19 members then elected i8 were 
pledged to repeal. Dr. Tupper, the minister responsible for 
carrying the Act of Union, alone among the supjiorters of 
federation securing a seat. The local assembly, in which 36 
out of 38 members were committed to repeal, passed an address 
to Her Majesty praying her not to “ reduce this free, happy 
and hitherto self-governed province to the degraded condition 
of a servile dependency of Canada,” and sent Howe with a 
delegation to London to lay the petition at the foot of the 
throne. Howe enlisted the support of John Bright and other 
members of parliament, but the imperial government was 
firm, and the duke of Buckingham, as colonial secretary, soon 
informed the governor-general in a despatch that consent could 
not be given for the withdrawal of Nova Scotia from the 
Dominion. Meanwhile Howe, convinced of the impossibility 
of effecting separation, and fearing disloyal tendencies which 
had manifested themselves in some of its advocates, entered 
into negotiations with Dr Tupper in London, and later with 
the Dominion government, for better financial terms than those 
originally arranged for Nova Scotia in tlie federal system’. 
The estimated amount of provincial debt assumed by the general 
government was increased by $r, 186, 756, and a special annual 
subsidy of $82,698 was granted for a period ot ten years. These 
terms having been agreed to, Howe, as a pledge of his approval 
and support, accepted a seat as secretary of state in the Dominion 
cabinet. By taking this course he sacrificed much of his remark- 
able popularity in his native province, but confirmed the work 
of consolidating the Dominion. It was many years before 
the bitterness of feeling aroused by the repeal agitation entirely 
subsided in Nova Scotia. 

A gloom was cast over the first parliament of due Dominion 
by the assassination in 1868 of one of the most brilliant figures 
in the politics of the time, D'Arcy McGee His murderer, 

a Fenian acting under the instructions of the secret society to 
which he belonged, was discovered, and executed in 1869. 

The reorganization of the various departments of state, 
in view of the wider interests with which they had to deal, 
occupied much of the attention of the first parliament of the 
Dominion. In 1867 the postal rates were reduced and unified. 
In 1868 a militia system for the whole Dominion was organized, 
the tariff altered and systematized, and a Civil Service Act 
passed. The banking system of the country was put on a sound 
footing by a series of acts calminating in 1871, and in the same 
year a uniform system of decimal currency was established for 
the whole Dominion. While the new machinery of state was 
thus being put in operation otlxer large questions presented 
themselves. 

The construction of the Inter-Colonial railway as a connecting 
link between the provinces on the seahioard apd those alpn^ 
the St Lawrence and the Great I.^keB' was a .part 
of the federation compact, a dause of the British 
North America .Act providing that it should be begun raiiwmf 
iwitliin six months after the date of union. The 
fi^iiorantee of the imperial novemmeiit made e^ the nravision 
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of the necessary da^tal, but as this was coupled with a voice 
in the decision of the route, it complicated the latter question, 
about which a keen contest arose. The most direct and liierefore 
commercially most promising line of construction passed near 
the boundary of the -United States. Recent friction with that 
country made this route objected to by the imperial and many 
Canadian authorities. Ultimately the longer, more expensive, 
but more isolated route along the shores of the Gulf of 
St Lawrence was adopted. The work was taken in hand at once, 
and pressed steadily forward to completion. It has since been 
supplemented by other lines built for more distinctly com- 
mercial ends. Though not for many years a financial success, 
the Inter-Colonial railway, which was opened in 1876, has 
in a marked way fulfilled its object by binding together socially 
and industrially widely separated portions of the Dominion. 

Within a month of the meeting of the first parliament of the 
Dominion a question of vast importance to the future of the 
HudMon*g brought forward by the Hon. W, McDougall 

Bay Com- m a series of resolutions which were adopted, and on 
/Mioy which was based an address to the queen praying that 
terri* jjgj. Majesty would unite Rupert’s Land and the North- 
tortaa. West Territories to Canada. A delegation consisting 
of Sir G. E. Cartier and the Hon. W. McDougall was in 1868 sent 
to England to negotiate with the Hudson’s Bay Company (q.v,) 
for the extinction of its claims, and to arrange with the imperial 
government for the transfer of the territory. After prolonged 
discussions the company agreed to surrender to the crown, in 
consideration of a payment of £300,000, the rights and interests 
in the north-west guaranteed by its charter, with the exception 
of a reservation of one- twentieth part of the fertile belt, and 
45,000 acres of land adjacent to the trading posts of the company. 
For the purposes of this agreement the krtile belt ” was to be 
bounded as follows : — On the south by the U.S. boundary, 
on the west by the Rocky Mountains, on the north by the 
northern branch of the Saskatchewan river, on the east by 
Lake Winnipeg, the Lake of the Woods, and the waters connect- 
ing them.” An act authorizing the change of control was passed 
by the imperial parliament in July 1868 ; the arrangement made 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company was accepted by the Canadian 
parliament in June 1869 ; and the deed of surrender from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to Her Majesty is dated November 19th, 
1869. In anticipation of the foiTnal transfer to the Dominion 
an act was passed by the Canadian parliament in the same month 
providing for the temporary government of Rupert’s Land and 
the North-West Territories. On the 28th of September the lion. 
W. McDougall was appointed the first governor, and left at once 
to assume control on the ist of December, when it had been 
understood that the formal change of possession would take place. 

Meanwhile a serious condition of affairs was developing in the 
Red river settlement, the most considerable centre of population 
in the newly acquired territory. The half-breeds 
nMiJaa, regarded with suspicion a transfer of control concerning 
which they had not been consulted. They resented the 
presence of tM^^nadian surveyors sent to lay out roads 
and townships, the tactless way in which some of these 
did their work tofelfeased the suspicion that long-established 
rights to the soil i^WliIld not be respected. A population largely 
Roman Catholic i# creed, and partly French in origin and 
language, fea«|4 that an influx of new settlers would overthrow 
cherished tipKions. Some were afraid of increased taxation, j 
A group of immigrants from the United States fomented disturb- 
ance in the hope that it would lead to annexation. Louis Riel, 
a fanatical half-breed, placed himself at the head of the move- 
ment. His followers established what they called a ” provisional 
government ” of which he was chosen president, and When the 
neWly appointed governor reached the boundary line he was 
prevented from entering the territory. Several of the white 
settlers who resisted tjiis rebellious movement were arrested and 
kept iii confinement. One of tliese, a young man named Thomas 
Scott, having treated Riel with defiance, was court-matHalled ^ 
for treason to the provisional government, cohdemiiidVml on : 
the 4th of ilarch 1870 shot ill cold Wood tinder tbfe WaBPlIitw 


Garry, This crime aroused intense excitement throughout the 
country, and the Orange body, particularly, to which Scott 
belonged, demanded the immediate punishment of his murderer 
and the suppression of the rebellion. An armed force, composed 
partly of British regulars and partly of Canadian volunteers, 
was made ready and placed under the command of Colonel 
Garnet Wolseley, afterwards Lord Wolseley. As a military 
force could not pass through the United States, the expedition 
was compelled to take the route up Lake Superior, and from the 
head of that lake through 500 m. of unbroken and difficult 
wilderness. In August 1870, the force reached Fort Garry, 
to find the rebels scattered and their leader, Riel, a fugitive in 
the neighbouring states. Meanwhile, during the progress of the 
expedition, an act had been passed creating Manitoba a province, 
with full powers of self-government, and the arrival of the 
military was closely followed by that of the first governor, 
Mr (later Sir) Adams G. Archibald, who succeeded in organiz- 
ing the administration on a satisfactory basis. Fort Garry 
became Winnipeg, and there were soon indications that it 
was destined to be a great city, and the commercial door- 
way to the vast prairies that lay beyond. Meanwhile, till 
adequate means of transportation were provided, it was seen 
that city and prairie alike must wait for any large inflow of 
population. 

Provision was made in the British North America Act to 
receive new provinces into the Dominion. Manitoba was the 
first to be constituted; in 1871 British Columbia, 
which had hitherto held aloof, determined, under the p^g„cc 8 . 
persuasion of a sympathetic governor, Mr (later Sir) 

Antony Musgrave, to throw in its lot with the Dominion. 
Popular feeling in British Columbia itself was not strongly in 
favour of union, and the terms under which the new province 
was to be received were the subject of much negotiation with the 
provincial authorities, and were keenly debated in parliament 
before the bill in which they were embodied was finally carried. 
The clause on which there was the widest divergence of opinion 
was one providing that a trans-continental railway, connecting 
the Pacific province with the eastern part of the Dominion, 
should be begun within two, and completed within ten years. 
To a province which at the time contained a population of only 
36,000, and but half of this white, the inducement thus held out 
was immense. The Opposition in parliament claimed that the 
contract was one impossible for the Dominion to fulfil. The 
government of Sir John Macdonald felt, however, that the 
future of the Dominion depended upon linking together the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and in view of the vast unoccupied 
spaces lying between the Great Lakes and the Rocky Mountains, 
open to immigration from the United States, their audacity in 
undertaking the work was doubtless justified. The construction 
of the Canadian Pacific railway, thus inaugurated, became for 
several years the chief subject of political contention between 
opposing parties. 

Anticipating the order of chronology slightly, it may be 
mentioned here that in 1873 Prince Edward Island (q-v,), which 
had in 1865 decisively rejected proposals of the Quebec conference 
and had in the following year repeated its rejection of federation 
by a resolution of the legislature affirming that no terms Canada 
could offer would be acceptable, now decided to throw in its lot 
with the Dominion. The island had become involved in heavy 
railway expenditure, and financial necessities led the electors to 
take a broader view of the question. In the end the federal 
government assumed the railway debt, arrangements were 
made for extinguishing certain proptietaty rights which had 
long been a source of discontent, and on the ist of July 1873 
the Dominion was rounded off by the accession of the new 
province, 

^^#i|l|hally in 1878, in order to remove all doubts about un- 
lUjppied territory, an imperial ordet in council was passed 
iSitesponse to an address of the Canadian parliamenty annex- 
ing to the Dominion all British possessions in North America, 
except Newfoundland. That small colony^ which had befen re- 
presented at the Quebec conference, also rejected the proposals 
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of 1865, and, in spite of various elTorts to arrange satisfar- 
torv terms, has steadily held aloof, and so has proved the only 
obstacle to the complete political unification ol British North 
America. 

A signal proof was soon furnished of the new standing in 
the empire whu'h federation had gi\Tn to the ('anadian provinces. 
D////- heritage of diffei cnees and diniculties had been 

cuWes left to be settled between England, ( anada and the 
with the American Union as the result ol the Civil War. In 
States retaliation for the supposed sympath}’^ of Canadians 
with the South in this struggle the victorious North 
took stc})s to abrogate* m 1866 tlie rcciproritv treaty of 
1854, which had conferred such great advantages on botli 
countries. It followed that the citizens ol the I rated Slates 
lost the right whic'h they had received under the treaty to 
share m the fisheries of ('anada. American fishermen, how- 
ever, showed so little incdination to give up) what they had 
enjoyed sc:) long, that it was found necessurv to take vigorous 
steps to protect ('anadian fishing rights, and freejuent causes 
of friction C()nsec|Liently arose J luring tlie pirogress of the 
Civil War AmcTican feeling h.id lieen grcMtly exasperated bv 
the losses inflicted on commerce by the cruiser “ Alnbain.i,” 
which. It was claimed, was allowc'd to leave a Ihitish port in 
violation of international law. On the other liand, Canadian 
feeling had been equally exasperated by the lAauan raids, 
organized on American soil, wEich had cost ('anada much 
cxp)endilure of money and some loss of life In addition to 
these causes of diflerence thei*e was an unsettled boundary 
dispute in British ('oliimbia, and cjri(‘stioiis about the navigation 
of rivers common to the United vStates and ('anada. In j 8()C) 
the government of C\ina(la sent a deputation to England to 
press upon the imperial government the nc‘cessitv of asserting 
Canada’s position in n*g<rrd to the fishenc's, and the desirability 
of settling otlier questions in dispute with the rc'pubhc . 'I'he 
outcome of this applic-ation was the approintment of a ( ommission 
to consider and if possible settle outstanding ditlerenc'es Iretw'cen 
three countries I'he prime minister of the Dominion, 
Sir John IMac'donald, w\is asked to ac't as one of the imperial 
commissioners m carrying on these negotiations. This was 
the first tune that a colonist had been called iqxin to .assist 
in the settlement of international disputes The commission 
assembled at the Amciicau c'apital in February 1871, and 
alter discussions extending over several W'oeks signed what 
i*. known as the treaty of Washington. By the terms of this 
treaty the ^‘Alabama” claims and the San Juan boundary 
were referred to arbitration ; the free navigation of the St 
Lawrence was granted to the Unit(‘d States in return for the 
free use of Lake MicLigan and certain Alaskan rivers ; and 
it was settled that a further commission should decide the 
excess of value of the Canadian fisheries thrown ojren to the 
United States over and above the reciprocal concessions made 
to Canada. Much to the annoyance of the peopfle of the 
Dominion the claims for the heman raids were witlidrawn 
at the request of the Jlritish government, which imdcrtoo|j^ to 
make good to Canada any losses she had suffered. To some of 
these terms the representative of Canada made a strenuous 
opposition, and m finally signing the treaty stated that he 
did so chiefly for imperial interests, although in these he 
believed Canadian intei'ests to be involved. The clauses relating 
to the fisheries and the San Juan boundary weie resei*ved for 
the .approval of the Canadian parliament, which, in sprite of 
much violent opposition, ratified them by a large majority. 
Under the Alabama ’’ arbitration Great Br itain paid to 
the United States damages to the amount of $15,500,000, 
wdiile the German emperor decided the San Juan boundary 
m favour of the United States. The Fishery Commission, on 
the other hand, which sat m Halifax, awarded Canada $5,500,000 
as the excess value of its fisheries for twelve years, and after 
much hesitation this sum was paid by the United States into 
the Canadian treasury. An imperial guarantee of a loan for 
the construction of railways was the only compensation Canada 
received for the Fenian raids. 


The second gcnc^ral elc^ction for the Dominion took place 
in 1872. Jt w'as marked by the compilete defc'ut of the Auti- 
Unionist party in Nova Scotia, only one member of cmnadian 
w'hich secured his election, thus cxactK reversing the PaUfic 
vote of i 8()7. While Sir fohn Macdunald’s adnuiijs-* railway 
tration was sup:)p)oitc*d in Nova Scotia, it was weakened <l"*^*^^**"* 
in Ontario on account of the elemency showm to Riel, and in 
(Jiiebcc by the lefusal to grant a geneial amnesty to ail who h.id 
taken piait m the* ix*! vellum. 'I'wo irnpioit.uit members of the 
cabinet, Sir G. Caitur and Sir F. Ihiuks, w'erc delealod. 
(Jprpxisition to the Washmglivn treaty and dread of the bold 
T'ailway poluy of the gox'ernment also contributed to w'cakeii 
Its p>()siti(m. But a graver blow, ending in the comp.’ ‘to over- 
throw of th(‘ administration, was .soon to f.dl as the ii >m] 1 of 
the elec'tion. In 1S72 two companies had bc‘en formed and 
rec'eivcd charters to Imild the ('anadian Vac flic railway. Sir 
Hugh Allan of Montrc'al was at the head ot llu* one*, and tlic 
Hon. David Matprht'rson of Toronto was prrcsident ot tiic other. 
The govx'rnment endeavoured to bring about an amalgamation 
of these rival (‘omjranicxs, beluwmg that the united energies 
and financial ability of the whole country weie n.anied toi 
so vast an undertaking. Wlnle negotiations to this end were 
still prroc'ceding the elixtion ol 1872 c.une on with the result 
already mentioned. Soon after tlu‘ meeting ot prarluinu'ut, 
a Liberal member of the House, Mr L S Huntingdon, formally 
charged certain members ol tire cabinet witli liaving receivcal 
Luge sums of money, tor use* in the c‘lc‘('tion, from Sir Hugh Alkin, 
on c'ondition, as it was claimed, lliat the (anadian ikuflic 
contract sliould be given to the new c'ompran)', ot whicdr lie 
bec'amc the head on the failure of the* |>lan for amalgamation. 
These charges were* invx'stig.ited 1 )\ a I’oyal comniission, wdiic'h 
was «apDp)ointc(l aftc‘r it had betsi dc'C'idc'd that the prailiamcntary 
committee named for that pnirposi* could not Ic'gally t.ike 
evidence under oath. Varhament met in October 1875, to rcc'eivx^ 
tlie report of the commission. While rnc'mbers of tire govTi nment 
were e.xc)n(Tatc‘cl bv the iT|)ort from the charge of prersonal 
corruption, tire pxaM-nent of Luge sums of money by Sir Hugh 
Allan was full}’ established, and pjiiblic feeling on lire matter 
was .so stiong that Sir J. Macdonald, while assertmg his own 
iiinocente, felt compelled to resign without waiting for the 
vote of parliament. Jarrd Dufferin, who had sncc'eeded Lord 
Lisgar as goNCTnor-gc'neral in 1872, at once sent for tlie 
header of the Oprj^osition, Mr Alexandei Mackenzae (f/7K), 
who succeeded 111 forming a Liberal adminiTration which, 
cm aprpealmg to the constituencies, was suprprorted by an over- 
whelming majority, and held p)c)wer for the five following years. 

On the acxession to power of the Liberal party, a new piolicy 
was adopted for the construction of the trans-c'oiitinenlal 
railw.ay. It was p)roposcd to lessen the cost of c'onstiuction by 
utilizing the water stretches along the route, while, on the ground 
that the contract made was impossible of fulfilment, the pieriod 
of ccmipfletion was postpxmed indcTinitely. Meanwflnle tlie 
survey. s and cons truc t ion w^cre carried forwai d not by a compianv , 
but .as a government work. Under this arrangcimcnt British 
Columbia l)ccame exceedingly restive, holding the Dominion 
tqgthe engagement by wdiich it had been induced to enter the 
union. A representative of the governnuuit, Mr (Liter Sir 
James) Edgar, .sent out to conciliate the p)rovincc by some 
new' agreement, hailed to ac'comp^lish Ins object, and all the 
influence of the governor-general, Lord DufTenn, who paid 
a visit .at this time to the Ikacific coast, was required to qiULt 
the pmblic excitement, which had showii itself in a resolution 
passed by the legislature for separation from the Dominion 
unless the terms of union w^ere fulfilled. 

Meanwhile a policy destinc*d to affect profoundly the future 
of the Dominion had, along with that of the construction 
of the Canadian Pacific railway, become a subject 
of burning political discussion and party division, 

During the period of Mr Mackenzie’s administration poUcy,** 
a profound business depression affected the whole 
continent of America. The Dominion revenue .showed a series 
of deficits for several years in succession. The factories of 
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the United States, unduly developed by an extreme system 
of protection, souj^ht in Canada a slaughter market for their 
surplus products, to the detriment or destruction of Canadian 
industries. Meanwhile the republic, which had for many 
years drainj^d Canada of hundreds of thousands of artisans to 
work its factories, steadily (ieclined to consider any suggestion 
for improving trade relations between the two countries. In 
these circumstances Sir J. Macdonald brought forward a proposal 
to adopt what was called a “ national policy,'’ or, in other 
words, a system of protection for Canadian industries. Mr 
Mackenzie and his chief followers, whose inclinations were 
towards free trade, pinned their political fortunes to the main- 
tenance of a tariff for revenue only. After some years of fierce 
discussion in parliament and throughout the country the question 
was brought to an issue in 1878, when, with a large majority 
of followers pledged to carry out protection, Sir John Macdonald 
was restored to power. The new system was laid before parlia- 
ment in 1879 by the finance minister, Sir Leonard Tilley; 
and the tariff then agn’ed upon, although it received considerable 
modification from time to time, remained, under both Con- 
servative and Liberal administrations, the basis of ('anadian 
finance, and, as ('anadians generally believed, the bulwark of 
their industry. It had almost immediately the effect of lessening 
the cxridus of artisans to the United States, anfl of improving 
the revenue and so restoring the national credit. 

In Octolier 1878 Lord Dufferin’s term of ofiice expired, and 
his place as governor-general was taken by the marquess of Lome, 
whose welcome to the Dominion was accentuated by the tact 
that he was the son-in-law of the queen, and that his viceroyalty 
was shared by the princess Louise. The election of 1878 marked 
the beginning of a long period of Conservative rule —the premier- 
ship of Sir J. Macdonald continuing from that time without a 
break until his death m i8qi, while his jiarty remained in power 
till 1896. This long-continued Conservative supremacy was 
apymrently due to the policy of bold and rapid development 
which it had adopted, and which appealed to a young and 
ambitious country more strongly than the more cautious pro- 
posals of the Liberal leaders. As soon as the government had 
redeemed its pledge to establish a system of protection a vigorous 
Comp/e- railway policy was inaugurated. A contract was made 
tionofthe with a new company to complete the Canadian Pacific 
Caaadkia railway within ten years, on condition of receiving a 
Pacific grant of $25,000,000 and 25,000,000 acres of land, 
rai way. together With those parts of the line already finished 
under government direction. After fierce debate in parliament 
these terms were ratified in the session of 1881. 'Fhe financial 
difficulties encountered by the company in carrying out their 
gigantic task were very grekt, and in 1884 they were compelled 
to obtain from the Dominion government a loan of $20,000,000 
secured on the company’s property. This loan was repaid by 
1887. Meanwhile the work was carried forward with so much 
energy that, five years before the stipulated period of completion, 
on the 7th of November 1886, the last spike was driven by Mr 
Donald A. Smith (Lord Strathcona), whose fortune had been 
largely pledged to the undertaking, along with those of other 
prominent Canadian business men, especially Mr George Stey^n 
(Lord Mountstephen), Mr Duncan McIntyre, -and Mr R. B. 
Angus. Under the energetic management of Mr (later Sir) 
W. C. Van Horne, who was appointed president of the company 
in 1888, the new railway soon l^ecame the most prominent 
feature in the development of the country ; lines of steamships 
were established on the great lakes and the Pacific ; a jitream of 
immigration began to flow into the prairie region ; and the 
increasing y^rosperity of the railway had a powerful influence in 
improving the publio credit. 

Even before the Canadian Pacific railway was fully completed, 
it proved of great service in a national emergency which suddenly 
arose 'in the north-vJest. With the organimtion of Manitoba 
and -the opening of improved communication immigrants began 
to move rapidly westward, and government surveyors wei^e soon 
busy laying of! lands in the Saskatchewan valley. The numbers 
of the half-breed settlers of this district had been increased by 


the migration of many of those who had taken part in the first 
uprising oX Port Ciarry . Influenced by somewhat similar motives, 
fearing from the advance of civilization the destruction 
of the buffalo, on which they chiefly deyiended for food, 
with some real grievances and others imaginary, tlie 
discontented poyiulation sent for Riel, who had been living, 
since his flight from Fort Garry, in the United States. He 
returned to put himself at the head of a second rebellion. At 
first he seemed inclined to act with moderation and on lines of 
constitutional agitation, but soon, earned away by fanaticism, 
ambition and vanity, he turned to armed organization against 
the government. To half-breed rebellion was added the imminent 
danger of an Indian uprising, to which Riel looked for support. 
The authorities at Ottawa were at first careless or sceptical m 
regard to the danger, the reality of which was only brought home 
to them when a body of mounted police, advancing to regain a 
small f)Ost at Duck I.ixke, of which the rebels had taken possession, 
was attacked and twelve of their number kiJleri. Volunteers 
and militia were at once called out m all the old provinces of 
Uanada, and were quickly conveyed by the newly construded 
line of railway to the neighbourhood of the point of disturbance. 
Major-General Middleton, of the imperial array, who was then m 
command of tlie Canadian mihtia, led the expedition. Several 
minor engagements with half-breeds or Indians preceded the 
final struggle at Batochc, where Gabriel Dumont, Riel’s military 
lieutenant, had skilfully entrenched his forces. After a cautious 
advance the eagerness of the troops finally overcame the hesita- 
tion of the commander in exposing his men, the rifle pits were 
earned with a rush, and tlie rebellion crushed at a single stroke 
Dumont succeeded in escaping across the United States boundary ; 
Ricl was captured, imprisoned, and m due course tried for 
treason. This second rebellion carried on under his leadership 
had lasted about three months, had cost the country many 
valuable lives, and m money about five millions of dollars. Clear 
as was his guilt, Riel’s trial, condemnation and execution on the 
i6lh of November 1885, provoked a violent political storm which 
at one time threatened to overthrow the Conservative govern- 
ment. The balance of power between parties in parliament was 
held by the province of Quebec, and there racial and religious 
feeling evoked no slight sympathy for Riel. But while a section 
of Quebec was eager to sec ure the rebel’s pardon, Ontario was 
equally bent on the execution of justice, so that in the final vote 
on the question in parliament the defection of French Conserva- 
tives was compensated for by the .support of Ontario Liberals. 
In the end 25 out of 55 I'rench members voted in justification 
of Riel’s punishment. With him were executed several Indian 
chiefs who had been concerned in a massacre of whites. Painful 
as were the circum.stances connected with this rel>ellion, it is 
certain that the united action of the different provinces m 
suppressing it tended to consolidate Canadian sentiment, and 
the short military campaign had the effect of fixing public 
attention upon the immense fertile territory then being opened 
up. 

£ e general election of 1882 turned chiefly upon endorsement 
^ national policy of protection ; in that of 1887 the electoral 
test was again applied to the same issue, while Sir J ohn Macdoo- 
Macdonald also asked for approval of the government’s ahf*s 
action in exacting from Ricl the full penalty of his fitcaj 
guilt. On both issues the Conservative policy was 
upheld by the electors, and Macdonald was continued in power 
with a large parliamentary majority. From the election of 1887 
the Riel agitation ceased to seriously influence politics, but the 
fiscal controversy continued under new forms. Between 1887 
and 1891 a vigorous agitation was kept up under Liberal auspices 
in favour of closer trade relations with the United States, at 
first under the name of Commercial Union and later under that 
of Unrestricted Reciprocity. The object in I>oth cases was to 
break down tariff barriers between the United States and Canada, 
even though that should be at the expense of discrimination, 
against Great Britain. The Conservative party took the position 
that commercial union, involving as it would a common protec- 
tive tariff against all other countries, including the motherland 
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would inevitably lead to political unification with the United 
States. The question after long and vehement discussion was 
brought to a final issue in the election of 1891, and Sir John 
Macdonald’s government was again sustained. From that time 
protection became the settled policy of the country. On their 
accession to power In 1896 it was adopted by the Liberals, who 
joined to it a preference for the products of the mother country. 
Under the protective policy thus repeatedly confirmed, Canada 
gradually became more independent of the American market 
than in earlier times, and enjoyed great commercial prosperity. 
Soon after the election of 1891 Sir John Macdonald {q.iK) died, 
after an active political career of more than forty years. Under 
his direction the great lines of policy which have governed the 
development of Canada as a confederated state within the 
empire were inaugurated and carried forward with great success, 
so that his name has become indissolubly connected with the 
history of the Dominion at its most critical stage. 

During the years which succeeded the death of Sir John 
Macdonald a succession of losses weakened the position of 
the Conservative party which had held power so long. 

Hon. J. C, C. Abbott, leader of the party in the 
cessors. Senate, became prime minister on Macdonald’s death m 
1891, but in 1892 was compelled by ill-health to resign, 
and in 1893 he died. His successor, Sir John Thompson, after 
a successful leadership of about two years, died suddenly of 
heart disease at Windsor Castle, immediately after being sworn 
of the imperial privy council. Charges of corruption m the 
administration of the department of public works, which led 
to the expulsion of one member of parliament, involved also 
the resignation from the cabinet of Sir Hector Langevin, leader 
of the French Conservatives, against whom carclessnes.s at least 
in administration had been established. The brief premiership 
of Sir Mackenzie Bowell, between 1894 and 1896, was marked 
l^y much dissension in the Conservatn'e ranks, ending finally 
in a reconstruction of the government in 1896 under Sir Charles 
Tupper. Breaks had been made m the Liberal ranks also by the 
death in 1892 of the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie and the with- 
drawal of the lion. Edward Blake from Canadian politics to 
accept a seat in the British parliament as a member of the 
Home Rule party. But the appeal made to the electors in 
1896 resulted in a decisive victory for the Liberal party, and 
marked the beginning of a long period of Liberal rule. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier became prime minister, and 

strengthened the cabinet which he formed by drawing into 
Laurier pro^dncial politics the premiers of Ontario, 

aur er. Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The administration 

thus established underwent many changes, but after winning 
three general elections it was still in power in 1909. The period 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s rule was one of striking progress in 
matenal growth, and a marked development of national feeling. 
While the federation of the provinces favoured the growth 
of a strong sentiment of Canadian individuality, the result 
of unifu'ation had been to strengthen decidedly the ties that 
bind the country to the empire. This was as true under Liberal 
as under Conservative auspices — as Canadians understood the 
meaning of these party names. The outbreak of the South 
African war in 1899 furnished an occasion for a practical display 
of Canadian loyalty to imperial interests. Three contingents 
of troops were despatched to the seat of war and took an active 
part in the events which finally secured the triumph of the 
Britisfi arms. These forces were supplemented by a regiment 
of Canadian horse raised and equipped at the sole expense 
of Lord Strathcona, the high commissioner of the Dominion 
in London. The same spirit was illustrated in other ways. In 
bringing about a system of penny postage throughout the empire; 
in forwarding the construction of the Pacific cable to secure dose 
and safe imperial telegraphic connexion ; in creating rapid and 
effident lines of steamship communication with the motherland i 
and all the colonies ; in granting tariff preference to British 1 
goods and in striving for preferentM treatment of intcr^imperial 
trade ; in assuming responsibility for imperial defence at the two 
imjjortant stations of Halifax and Esquimalt, -^Canada, under the 


guidance of Sir ^Vilfrid Laurier and his party, took a leading 
part and showed a truly national spirit. 

The opening years of the 20th century were marked by a 
prolonged period of great prosperity. A steady stream of 
emigrants from Europe and the United States, some* 
times rising in number to 300,000 in a single 
began to occupiy the vast western prairies. So 
considerable was the grow^th of this section of the Dominion 
that in 1905 it was found necessary to form two new provinces, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, from the North-West Territories, 
the area of each being 275,000 sq. m. Each province has a 
lieutenant-governor and a single legislative c'haniber, with a 
representation of four members m the Senate and five in the 
House of Commons of the Dominion parliament. The c ontrol of 
the public lands is retained \ry the general government on the 
ground that it has lieen responsible lor the development of the 
country^ !>y railway construction and emigration. With the 
rapid increase of population, production in Canada also greatly 
increased ; exports, imports and revenue constantly expanded, 
and capital, finding abundant and profitable employment, 
began to flow freely into the country for further industrial 
dcvelojiment. New and great railway undertakings were a 
marked feature of this period. The Canadian J’aciiic system 
was extended until it included 12,000 m. of line. The Canadian 
Northern railway, already constructed from the Great Lakes 
westward to the neighbourhood of the Rockies, and with water 
and rail connexions reaching eastward to Quebec, began to 
transform itself into a complete transcontinental system, wdth 
an extension to the Hudson Bay. That this line owed its 
inception and construction chiefly to the joint enterprise of 
two private individuals, Messrs Mackenzie and Mann, w^as a 
striking proof ol the industrial capacities of tlie country. To 
a still mure ambitious line, the Grand Trunk Pacific, extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, aiming at extensive steamship 
connexion on both oceans, and closely associated with the 
Grand Trunk system of Ontario and Quebec, the government 
of Canada gave liberal support as a national undertaking. 
The eastern section of 1875 m., extending from Winnipeg to 
Moncton, where connexion is secured with the winter ports 
of Halifax and St. John, was, under the act of incorporation, 
to be built by the government, and then leased for fifty years, 
under certain conditions, to the Grand Trunk Pacific Company. 
The western portion, of 1480 m., from Winnipeg to the Pacific, 
was to be built, owmed and operated by the company itself, 
the government guaranteeing bonds to the extent of 75% 
of the whole cost of construction. The discovery of large 
deposits of nickel at Sudbury ; of extremely rich gold mines 
on the head-waters of the Yukon, in a region previously con- 
sidered well-nigh worthless for human habitation ; of extensive 
areas of gold, copper and silver ores in the mountain regions of 
British Columbia ; of immense coal deposits in the Crow’s 
Nest Pass of the same province and on the prairies ; of veins 
of silver and cobalt of extraordinary richness in northern Ontario 
— all deeply affected the industrial condition of the country 
and illustrated the vastness of its undeveloped resources. The 
use of wood-pulp in the manufacture of paper gave a greatly 
enhanced value to many millions of acres of northern forest 
country. The application of electricity to purposes of manu- 
facture and transportation made the waterfalls and rapids 
in which the country abounds the source of an almost unlimited 
supply of energy capable of easy distribution for industrial 
purposes over wide areas. 

Since confederation a series of attempts has been made with 
varying degrees of success to settle the questions in dispute 
between the Dominion and the United States, natiii|P|rj 
arising from the fact that they divide w$ibt^§ 

the control of nearly the whole of a large contii^lli^^ UaM 
its adjoining waters. Considerir^ the vastness of fthe 
interests involved, there is much cause for satisfaction in the fact 
that these differences have been settled by peaceful arbitrament 
rather than by that recourse to force whidiiiES so often marked 
the delimitation of rights and ^ipri^ry on otfaer contments. 
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The Washington Treaty of 1871 has already been referred to. 
Its clauses dealing with the fisheries Jind trade lasted for fourteen 
years, and were then abrogated by the action of the United 
States. Various proposals on the part of Canada for a renewal 
of the reciprocity were not entertained. After 1885 Canada was 
therefore compelled to fall back upon the treaty of 1818 as the 
guarantee of her fishing rights. It became necessary to enforce 
the terms of that convention, under which the fishermen of the 
United States could not pursue their avocations within the three 
miles’ limit, tranship cargoes of fish in Canadian ports, or enter 
them except for shelter, water, wood or repairs. On account of 
infractions of the treaty many vessels were seized and some were 
condemned. In 1887 ^ special commission was appointed to 
deal with the question. On this commission Mr Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Sir Sackville West and Sir Charles Tupper represented 
British and Canadian interests ; Secretary T. F. Bayard, Mr 
VV. )e B. Putnam and Mr James B. Angell acted for the United 
States. The commission succeeded in agreeing to the terms of 
a treaty, which was recommended to Congress by President 
Cleveland as supplying “ a satisfactory, practical and final 
adjustment, upon a basis honourable and just to both parties, 
of the difficult and vexed questions to which it relates.’’ This 
agreement, known as the Chamberlain-Bayard treaty, was 
rejected by the Senate, and as a consequence it became necessary 
to carry on the fisheries under a modus vivendi renewed annually. 

In 1886 a difference about international rights on the high seas 
arose on the Pacific coast in connexion with the seal fisheries 
of Bering Sea. In that year several schooners, fitted out in 
British Columbia for the capture of seals in the North Pacific, 
were seized by a United States cutter at a distance of 60 m. 
from the nearest land, the officers were imprisoned and fined, 
and the vessels themselves subjected to forfeiture. The British 
government at once protested against this infraction of inter- 
national right, and through long and troublesome negotiations 
firmly upheld Canada’s claims in the matter. The dispute was 
finally referred to a court of arbitration, on which Sir John 
Thompson, premier of the Dominion, sat as one of the British 
arbitrators. It was decided that the United States had no 
jurisdiction in the Bering Sea beyond the three miles’ limit, but 
the court also made regulations to prevent the wholesale slaughter 
of fur-bearing seals. The sum of $463,454 was finally awarded 
as compensation to the Canadian sealers who had been unlawfully 
seized and punished. This sum was paid by the United States 
in 1898. 

As the result of communications during 1897 between Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and Secretary Sherman, the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States agreed to the appointment 
of a joint high commission, with a view of settling all outstanding 
differences between the United States and Canada. The com- 
mission, which included three members of the Canadian cabinet 
and a representative of Newfoundland, and of which Lord 
Herschell was appointed chairman, met at Quebec on the 23rd 
of August 1898. The sessions continued in Quebec at intervals 
until the loth of October, when the commission adjourned to 
meet in Washington on the ist of Noveml^er, where the discussions 
were renewed for some weeks. Mr Nelson Dingley, an American 
member of the commission, died during the month of January, 
as did the chairman, Lord Herschell, in March, as the result of 
an accident, soon after the close of the sittings of the commission. 
The Alaskan boundary, the Atlantic and inland fisheries, the 
alien labour law, the bonding privilege, the seal fishery in the 
Bering Sea and reciprocity of trade in certain products were 
among the subjects considered by the commission. On several 
of these points much progress was made towards a settlement, 
but a divetgance of opinion as to the methods by which the 
Alaskan bitnictey should be determined put an end for the time 
to the negotialfiins. 

In igo$ an agreement was reached by which the question of 
this boundary, which depended on the interpretation put upon 
the treaty of 1825 between Russia and Englapfid, should be 
submitted to a commission consisting of “ six impartial jurists 
of repute,” three Britishiimd three American. The British 


commissioners appointed were; Lord Alverstone, lord chief 
justice of England ; Sir Louis Jette, K.C,, of Quebec; and A. B. 
Aylesworth, K-C., of Toronto. On the American side were 
appointed ; the Hon. Henry C. Lodge, senator for Massachusetts ; 
the Hon. Elihu Root, secretary of war for the United States 
government ; and Senator George Turner. Canadians could not 
be persuaded that the American members fulfilled the condition 
of being “ impartial jurists,” and protest was made, but, though 
the imperial government also expressed surprise, no change 
in the appointments was effected. The commission met in 
London, and announced its decision in October. This was 
distinctly unfavourable to Canada’s claims, since it excluded 
Canadians from all ocean inlets as far south as the Portland 
Channel, and in that channel gave to Canada only two of the 
four islands claimed. A statement made by the Canadian 
commissioners, who refused to sign the report, of an unexplained 
change of opinion on the part of Lord Alverstone, produced a 
widespread impression for a time that his decision in favour 
of American claims was diplomatic rather than judicial. Later 
Canadian opinion, however, came to regard the decision of the 
commission as a reasonable compromise. The irritation caused 
by the decision gradually subsided, but at the moment it led 
to strong expressions on the part of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
others in favour of securing for Canada a fuller power of making 
her own treaties. While the power of making treaties must 
rest ultimately in the hands that can enforce them, the tendency 
to give the colonics chiefly interested a larger voice in inter- 
national arrangements had become inevitable. The mission 
of a Canadian cabinet minister, the Hon. R. Lemieiix, to Japan 
in 1907, to settle Canadian difficulties with that country, illus- 
trated the change of diplomatic system in progress. 

Under the British North American Act the control of education 
was reserved for the provincial governments, with a stipulation 
that all rights enjoyed by denominational schools 
the time of confederation should be respected. Pro- 
vincial control has caused some diversity of management ; the 
interpretation of the denominational agreement has led to acute 
differences of opinion which have invaded the field of politics. 
In all the provinces elementary, and in some cases secondary, 
education is free, the funds for its support lieing derived from 
local taxation and from government grants. The highly organized 
school system of Ontario is directed by a minister of education, 
who is a member of tlie provincial cabinet. The other provinces 
have boards of education, and superintendents who act und«¥> 
the direction of the provincial legislatures. In Quebec the 
Roman Catholic schools, which constitute the majority, are 
chiefly controlled by the local clergy of that church. The 
Protestant schools are managed by a separate board. In 
Ontario as well as in Quebec separate schools are allov^fj to 
Roman Catholics, In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Manitoba and British Columbia the public 
schools' are strictly undenominational. This position was only 
established in New Brunswick and Manitoba after violent 
political struggles, and frequent appeals to the highest courts of 
the empire for decisions on questions of federal or provincial juris- 
diction. The right of having separate schools has been extended 
to the newly constituted provinces of Alberta and vSaskatchewan. 

Secondary education is provided for by high schools and 
collegiate institutes in all towns and cities, and by large resi- 
dential institutions at various centres, conducted on the principle 
of the English public schools. The largest of these is Upper 
Canada College at Toronto. Each province has a number of 
normal and model schools for the training of teachers. For 
higher education there are also abundant facilities. McGill 
University at Montreal has been enlarged and splendidly en- 
dowed by the munificence of a few private individuals ; Toronto 
University by the provincial legislature of Ontario ; Queen’s 
University at Kingston largely by the support of its own graduates 
and friends. University work in the maritime provinces, instead 
of being concentrated, as it might well be, in one pjowerful 
institution, is distributed among five small, but within their 
range efficient universities. The agricultural college at Guelph and 
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the experimental farms maintained by the federal government 
give excellent training and scientific assistance to farmers. 
Sir William Macdonald in 1908 built and endowed, at an ex- 
penditure of at least £yoo,ooo, an agricultural college and normal 
school at St Anne’s, near Montreal. While the older universities 
have increased greatly in influence and efficiency, the following 
new foundations have been made since confederation : — Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 1877 ; Presbyterian College, 
Winnipeg, 1870 ; Methodist College, Winnipeg, 1888 ; Wesleyan 
College, Montreal, 1873 } Presbyterian College, Montreal, 1868 ; 
School of Practical Science, Toronto, 1877 ; Royal Military 
College, Kingston, 1875 ; M'Master University, Toronto, 1888. 
All the larger universities have schools of medicine in afliliation, 
and have the power of conferring medical degrees. Since 1877 
Canadian degrees have been recognized by the Medical Council 
of Great Britain. 

In her treatment of the aboriginal inhabitants of the country 
(numbering 93,318 in 1901) Canada has met with conspicuous 
tadUn Since the advance of civilization and indis- 

tribes. criminate slaughter have deprived them of the bison, 
so long their natural means of subsistence, the north- 
west tribes have been maintained chiefly at the expense of 
the country. As a result of the great care now used in watching 
over them there has been a small but steady increase in their 
numbers. Industrial and boarding schools, established in 
several of the provinces, by separating the children from the 
degrading influences of their home life, have proved more 
effectual than day schools for training them in the habits and 
ideas of a higher civilization. (Sec Indians, North American ) 

The constitution of the Dominion embodies the first attempt 
made to adapt British principles and methods of government 
to a federal system. The chief executive authority 
r/oflf vested in the sovereign, as is the supreme command 

of the military and naval forces. The governor- 
general represents, and fulfils the functions of, the crown, 
which appoints him. He holds office for five years, and his 
powers are strictly limited, as in the case of the sovereign, 
all executive acts being done on the advice of his cabinet, the 
members of which hold office only so long as they retain the 
confidence of the people as expressed by their representatives 
in parliament. The governor-general has, however, the inde- 
pendent right to withhold his assent to any bill which he considers 
in conflict with imperial interests. The following governors- 
general have represented the crown since the federation of the 
provinces, with the year of their appointment : Viscount Monck, 
1867 ; Sir John Young (afterwards Baron Lisgar), 1868 ; the 
earl of Dufferin, 1872 ; the marquess of Lome (afterwards duke 
of Argyll), 1878 ; the marquess of Lansdowne, 1883 ; Lord 
Stanley of Preston (afterwards earl of Derby), 1888 ; the earl 
of Aberdeen, 1893; the earl of Minto, 1898; Earl Grey, 1904. 
The upper house, or Senate, is composed of members who hold 
office for life and are nominated by the governor-general in 
council. It originally consisted of 72 members, 24 from Quebec, 
24 from Ontario, and 24 from the maritime provinces, but this 
number has been from time to time slightly increased as new 
provinces have been added. The House of Commons consists 
of representatives elected directly by the people. The number 
of members, originally 196, is subject to change after each 
decennial census. The basis adopted in the British North 
America Act is that Quebec shall always have 65 representatives, 
and each of the other provinces such a number as will give 
the same proportion of members to its population as the number 
65 bears to the population of Quebec at each census. In 1908 
the number of members was 218. 

Members of the Senate and of the House of Commons receive 
an annual indemnity of $2500, with a travelling allowance. 
Legislation brought forward in 1906 introduced an innovation 
in assigning a salary of $7000 to the recognized leader of the 
Opposition, and pensions amounting to half their official income 
to ex-cabinet ministers who have occupied their posts for 
five consecutive years. This pension clause has since been 
repealed. One principal object of the framers of the Canadian 


constitution was to establish a strong central government. An 
opposite plan was therefore adopted to that employed in the 
system of the United States, where the federal government 
enjoys only the powers granted to it by the sovereign states. 
The British North America Act assigns to the different provinces, 
as to the central parliament, their spheres of control, but all 
residuary powers arc given to the general government. Within 
these limitations the provincial assemblies have a wide range oi 
legislative power. In Nova Scotia and Quebec the bicameral 
system of an upper and lower house is retained ; in the other 
provinces legislation is left to a single representative assembly. 
For purely local matters municipal institutions arc organized 
to cover counties and townships, cities and towns, all based 
on an exceedingly democratic franchise. 

The creation of a supreme court engaged the attention of 
Sir John Macdonald in the early years after federation, but 
was only finally accomplished in 1876, during the premicrshif) 
of Alexander Mackenzie. I'his court is pre.sidcd over by a chief 
lustice, with five puisne judges, and has appellate civil and 
criminal jurisdiction for the Dominion. By an act passed in 
1891 the government has power to refer to the supreme court 
any important question of law affecting the public interest. 
The right of appeal from the supreme court, thus constituted, 
to the judicial committee of the privy council marks, in questions 
judicial, Canada’s place as a part of the British empire. 

The appointment, first made in 1897, of the chief justice 
of Canada, along with the chief justices of Cape Colony and 
South Australia, as colonial members of the judicial committee 
still further established the position of that body as the final 
court of appeal for the British people. The grave questions 
of respective jurisdiction which have from time to time arisen 
between the federal and provincial governments have for the 
most part been settled by appeal to one or both of these judicial 
bodies. Some of these questions have played a considerable 
part in Canadian politics, but are of too complicated a nature 
to be dealt with in the present brief sketch. They have 
generally consisted in the assertion of provincial rights against 
federal authority. The decision of the courts has always been 
accepted as authoritative and final. 

An excellent bibliography of Canadian history will be found in the 
volume Literature of American History, published by the American 
Library Association. The annual Review of Historical Publications 
Relating to Canada, published by the University of Toronto, gives 
a critical survey of the works on Canadian topics appearing from 
year to year. (G. R. P.) 

Literature 

I. English-Canadian Literature is marked by the weaknesses 
as well as the merits of colonial life. The struggle for existence, 
the conquering of the wilderness, has left scant room for broad 
culture or scholarship, and the very fact that Canada is a colony, 
however free to control her own affairs, has stood in the way 
of the creation of anything like a national literature. And yet, 
while Canada’s intellectual product is essentially an offshoot 
of the parent literature of England, it is not entirely devoid of 
originality, either in manner or matter. There is in much of 
it a spirit of freedom and youthful vigour characteristic of the 
country. It is marked by the wholesomeness of Canadian life 
and Canadian ideals, and the optimism of a land of limitless 
potentialities. 

The first few decades of the period of British rule were lean 
years indeed so far as native literature is concerned. This 
period of unrest gave birth to little beyond a flood of political 
pamphlets, of no present value save as material for the historian. 
We may perhaps except the able though thoroughly partisan 
writings of Sir John Beverley Robinson and Bishop Strachan 
on the one side, and Robert Fleming Gourlay and William 
Lyon Mackenzie on the other. In the far West, however, a 
little group of adventurous fur-traders, of whom Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, David Thompson, Alexander Henry and Darnel 
Williams Harmon may be taken as conspicuous types, were 
unfolding the vast expanse of the future dominion. They were 
men of action, not of words, and had no thought of literary 
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feime, but their absorbingly interesting journals are none the 
less an essential part of the literature of the country. 

J 3 arring the work of Francjs Parkman, who was not a Canadian, 
no history of the first rank has yet been wntten in or' of Canada, 
(Janadian historians have not merely lacked so far the genius 
for really great historical work, but they have lacked the point 
of view ; they have stood too close to their subject to get the 
true perspective. At the same time they have brought together 
invaluable material for the great historian of the future, Rx^bert 
Christie^s Htsiory of Lower Canada (184^1-1854) was the first 
serious attempt to deal with the period of British rule. William 
Kingsford’s (18x9^1898) ambitious work, in ten volumes, comes 
down like Christie’s to the Union of 1841, but goes back to the 
ver\' iieginnings of Canadian history. In the main it is imjxartial 
and accurate, but the style is heavy and sometimes slovenly. 
J. C. Dent’s (1841-1888) Last Forty Years (1880) is practically 
a continuation of Kingsford. Dent also wrote an interesting 
though one-sided account of the rebellion of 1837. Histories 
of the maritime provinces have been written by Thomas Cliandler 
Hahburtons Beamish Murdoch and James Hannay. Mali- 
burton’s is much the best of the three. The bnef but stirring 
history of western Canada has been told by Alexander Begg 
(1840-1898); and George Bryce (b. 1844) and Beckles Willson 
(h. 1869) have written the story of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Much scholarship and research have been devoted to local and 
special historical subjects, a notable example of which is Arthur 
Doughty’s exhau.stivc work on the siege of Quebec, J . McMullen 
(b. 1820), Charles Roberts (b. i860) and Sir John Bourinot 
(1837-1902) have written brief and popular histories, covering 
the whole field of Canadian history more or less adequately. 
Alpheus Todd’s (1821-1884) Parliameiiiarv ' Government tn 
England (1867-1869) and Parliamentary Government tn the 
British Colonies (1880) are standard works, as is also Bourinot’s 
Parliamentary Procedure and Practice (1884). 

Biography has been devoted mainly to political subjects. 
The best of these are Joseph Pope’s Memoirs of Sir John Mac- 
donald (18941), W. D. le Sueur’s Frontenar (1906), Sir John 
Bourinot s Lord Elgin (1905), Jean Mcllwraith s Sir Frederick 
Haldtmand (1904), I). C. Scott’s John Graves Stincoe (1905), 
A. D. de Cclles’ Papineau and Cartier Charles Lindsey's 

William Lyon Mackenzie (1862), J. W. Longley’s Joseph Howe 
(T905) and J. S. Willison’s Sir Wilfrid Launer (1903). 

In belles lettres very little has been accomplished, unless we 
may count Goldwin Smith (q.v.) as a Canadian. As a .scholar, 
a thinker, and a master of pure English he has exerted a marked 
influence upon Canadian literature and Canadian life. 

While medioenty is the* prevailing characteristic of most 
of what passes for poetry in Canada, a few writers have risen 
to a higher level. The conditions of Canadian life have not been 
favourable to the birth of great poets, but within the limits 
of tlxeir song such men as Archibald Lampman (1861-1891), 
William Wilfrid Campbell (b. 1861), Charles Roberts, Bliss 
Carman (b, r86i) and George Frederick Cameron have wntten 
lines that are well worth remembering. Lampman’s poetry is 
the most finished and musical. lie fell short of being a truly 
great poet, inasmuch as great poetry must, which his does not, 
touch life at many points, but his verses are marited by the 
qualities that belonged to the man — sincerity, purity, seriousness. 
Campbell’s poetry, in spite of a certain lack of compression, is 
full of dramatic vigour ; Roberts has put some of his best work 
into sonnets and short lyrias, while Carman has been very 
successful with the ballad> the untrammelled swing and sweep 
of which he has finely caught ; the simplicity and' severity of 
Cameron's style won the commendation of even so exacting a 
critic as Matthew Arnold. One remarkable drama— Charles 
Heavysege’s (181^6-1876) Saad (1857)— belongs to Canadian 
literature. Though junequal in execution, it contains passages 
of exceptional beauty and power. The sweetness and maturity 
of Isabella Valency Crawford’s (i85x-*i887) verse are also very 
worthy of remembrance. The habitant poems of Dr W. H. 
Drummond (1854-1907) stand in a class by ttiemselvcs, 
between English and French* Canadian literatureji presenting 


the simple life of the habitant with unique humour and 
picturesejueness. 

The first distinctively Canadian novel was John Richardson’s 
(1796-1852) Wacousta (1832), a stirring tale of the war of 1812. 
Richardson afterwards wrote half a dozen other romances, 
dealing chiefly with incidents in Canadian history. Susanna 
Moodie (1803-1885) and Katharine Parr Traill (1802-1899), 
sisters of Agnes Strickland, contributed novels and tales to one 
of the earliest and best of Canadian magazines, tlie Literary 
Garland (1838-1847). The Golden Dog, William Kirby’s (1817- 
1906) fascinating romance of old Quebec, appeared in 1877, 
in a pirated edition. Twenty years later the first authorized 
edition was published. James de Mille (1833-1880) was the 
author of some thirty novels, the best of which is Helena^s 
Household (1868), a stxiry of Rome in the ist century. The 
Dodge Club {i^ 6 e))y a humorous book of travel, appeared, curiously 
enough, a few months before Innocents Abroad. De Mille's 
posthumous novel, A Strange Manuscript found in a Copper 
Cylinder describes a singular race whose cardinal doctrine 
IS that poverty is honourable and wealth the reverse. Sir Gilbert 
Parker (b. 1862) stands first among contemporary Canadian 
novelists. He has made admirable use m many of his novels 
of the inexliaustiblc stores of romantic and dramatic matenal 
that he buned in forgotten pages of Canadian history. Of 
later Canadian novelists mention may be made of Sara Jeannette 
Duncan (Mrs Everard Cotes, b. 1862), Ralph Connor (Charles 
W. Gordon, b. 1866), Agnes C. Laut (b. 1872), W. A. Fraser 
(b. 1859) and Ernest Thompson Seton (b. i860). Thomas 
Chandler Haliburtfin (q,v.) stands in a class by himself. In many 
respects his is the most striking figure m ('anadian literature. 
He is best known as a humorist, and as a humorist he ranks 
with the creators of ‘"My Uncle Toby” and “Pickwick.” Ihit 
there IS more than humour in Haliburton's books. He lacked, 
m fact, but one thing to make him a great novelist : be had no 
conception of how to construct a plot. But he knew human 
nature, and knew it intimately in all its phases ; 'he could 
constnict a character and endow it with life ; his people talk 
naturally and to the point ; and many of his descriptive 
passages are admirable. Those who read Haliburton’s books 
only for the sake of the humour will miss much of their value. 
Hls inimitable Clockmakcr (1837), as well as the later books, 
The Old Judge (1849), The Attache (1B43), Wise Saws and 
Modem Instances (1853) and Nature and Human Nature (1855), 
arc mirrors of colonial life and character. 

For gcncial treatment of English -Canadian literature, reference 
may be made to Sir Jolm Bounnot's Intellectual Development of the 
Canadian People (1881) , G. Mercer Adam's Ouilme Hislnrv of 
Canadian Literature (1887) , “ Native Thought and Literature," 

m J. E. Collins’s Life of Sir John A. Macdonald (1883) , “ Canadian 
Literature," by J. M Oxley, m the Bnevclopaedia Americana, vol. ix. 
(1904) ; A MacMurchy's Handbook of Canadian Literature (1906) , 
and articles by J. Castell Hopkins, John Reade, A. B. de Mille and 
Thomas Hagan, in vol. v. of Canada * an Encvclopaedia of the 
Country (1898-1900) ; also to Henry J. Morgan’s Bibliotheca Cana- 
demis (1867) and Canadian Men and Women of the Time (1898) ; 
W. D. Lighthall, Song:> of the Great Dominion ; Theodore Rand's 
Treasury of Canadian Verse (1900) ; C. C. Tames's Bibliography of 
Cwnudwi Verse (1898) ; L. E. Horning's ami L. J. Burpee's Biblio- 
graphy of Canadian Fiction (1904) ; S. E. Dawson’s Prose Writers of 
Canada (1901); "Canadian Poetry," by J. A. Cooper, m The 
National, 29, p. 364; " Recent Canadian Fiction," by L. J. Burpee, 
in The Forum, August 1899. For individual authors, see Hali- 
burtoiFs A Centenary Cheiplet (1897), with a bibliography ; *‘ Hall- 
burton/’ by F. Blake Crofton, m Canada an Emyclopaedia of the 
Country ; C, H. Farnliam's Life of Francis Parkman and H. D. 
Sedgwick's Francis Parkman (1901) ; and articles on " Parkman," 
by E. L. Godkin, m The Nation, 71, p. 441 ; by Tustm Wmsor in 
The Atlantic, 73, p. 660 , by W. D. How^ills, The Atlantic, 34, p. 602 ; 
by John Fiske, The Atlantic, 73, p. 664 ; by J. B. Gilder in The 
Cntic, 23, p, 322 ; “ Goldwin Smith as a Critic," by IL Spencer, 
Contemp. Review, 41, p. 519 , " Goldwin Smith’s Historical Works," 
by C. £. Norton, North American Review, 99, p. 523 ; “ Poetry of 
Charles Heavysege*" by Bayard Taylor, AUantic, r6, p. 412 ; 
" Charlies Heavysege," by L. J. Burpee, in Tram. Royal Society of 
Canada, 1901 ; ‘‘ Archibald Lampman," by W. D. Howells, Literature 
(N.Y.), 4, p. 217; " Archibald Lampman," by L. J. Burpee, in 
North American Notes and Queries (Quebec), August and September 
1900 ; Poetry of Blws Cannan,’* by J. F. Mowbray, Critic, 41, 
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p. 308 ; “ Isabella Valency Crawford/* in Poet-Lore (Boston), xiii. No. 
4 \ Roberts aud the Influences of hts Time (i90()). by James Capj^X)!! , 
“ William Wilfred Campbell/* Sewanee Review, October 1900 ; 

Kingsford’s History of Canada/* by G. M. Wrong. N.A. Review, 
I. p. 550; “ Books of Gilbert l^rker/* by C. A. Pratt, Critic, 33, 
P.271V ^ , (L.J.B.) 

2. French-Canadtan Literature at the opening of the 20th 
century might be described as entirely the work of two genera- 
tions, and it was separated from tlie old regime by three more 
generations whose racial sentiment only found expression in 
the traditional songs and tales which their forefathers of the 
1 7 til century had brought over from the ntere peUne, Folk-lore 
has always been the most essentially French of all imaginative 
influences in Canadian life ; and the songs arc the quintessence 
of the lore. Not that the folk-songs have no local variants. 
Indian words, like moccasin and toboggan, are often introduced. 
French forms are freely turned into pure Canadianisms, like 
cageiix, raftsman, boucane, brushwood smoke, portage, Ax. 
New characters, which appeal more directly to the local audience, 
sometimes supplant old ones, like the quatre vieux sauvages 
who have ousted the time-honoured quaire-z-officiers from the 
Canadian version of MaLbrouk. There are even a few entire 
songs of transatlantic origin. But all these variants together 
are mere stray curios among the crowding souvenirs of the 
old home over sea. No other bridge can rival le Pont dWvignon. 
“ Ici ’’ in C^est le bon vtn qui danse ici can be nowhere else but 
in old France — le bon vin alone proves tliis. And the Canadian 
folk-singer, though in a land of myriad springs, still goes d la 
clatre jontaine of his ancestral fancy ; while the lullabies his 
mother sang liim, like the love-songs with whic'h he serenades 
his blonde, were nearly all sung throughout the Normandy of 
le Grand Monarque. The habitant was separated from old- 
world changes two centuries ago by diderence of place and 
circumstances, while he has hitherto been safeguarded from 
many new-world changes by the segregative influence's of race, 
religion, language and custom ; and so his folk-lore still remains 
the intimate alter ct idem of what it was in the days of the great 
pioneers. It is no longer a living spirit among the people at 
large; but in secluded villages and “back tonccssions one 
can still hear some charming melodies as old and pure as the 
verses to which they arc sung, and even a few quaint survivals 
of Gregorian tunes. The best collection, more particularly 
from tlie musical point of view, is Les Chansons populatres 
du Canada, started by Ernest Gagnon (ist ed. 1865). 

Race-patriotism is the distinguishing characteristic of French- 
Canadian literature, which is so deeply rooted in national 
politics that L. J. Papineau, the most insistent demagogue 
of 1837, must certainly be named among the founders, for 
the sake of speeches which came before wiitten works botli 
in point of time and popular esteem. Only 360 volumes had 
been published during 80 years, when, in 1845, the first famous 
book appeared — Francois Xavier Garncau’s {1^0^- i^b) Hisioire 
dll Canada, It had immense success in Canada, was favourably 
noticed in France, and has influenced all succeeding men of 
letters. Unfortunately, the imperfect data on which it is based, 
and the too exclusively patriotic spirit in which it is written, 
prevent it from being an authoritative history : the author 
himself declares “ Vous verrez si la defaite de nos anceU^es ne 
vaut pas toutes les victoires,^' But it is of far-reaching importance 
as the first great literary stimulus to racial self-respect. '' Le 
Canada fran^ais avail perdu ses leitres de noblesse ; Garneau 
les lui a renduesd^ F. X. Garneau is also remembered for hm 
poems, and he was followed by his son Alfred Garneau (1836- 
1904). 

A. G^rin-Lajoie was a mere lad when the exile of some com- 
patriots inspired Le Canadien errant, which immediately became 
a universal folk-song. Many years later he wrote discrimin- 
atingly about those Dtx ans au Canada (1888) that saw the 
establishment of responsible government. But his fame rests 
on Jean Rivard (1874); the prose bucolic of the habttoM. The 
hero, left at the head of a fatherless family of twelve when 
nearly through college, turns from the glut of graduates swarming 
round the prospects of professional city-bred careers, steadfastly 
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wrests a home from the wilderness, helps his brothers and 
sisters, marries a habttante fit for the wife of a pioneer, brings 
up a large family^ and founds a settlement which grows into 
several pari.shes and finally becomes the centre of the electoral 
district of “ RivardviUe/' wliich returns him to parliament. 
These simple and earnest Scenes de la vie reeUe are an appealing 
revelation of that eternal secret of tlie soil which every people 
wishing to have a country of its own must early lay to heart ; 
and Jean Rtvard, le dijriehtur, will always remain the eponym 
of the new colons of tl\e loth century. 

Philippe de Gaspe’s historical novel, Les Anciens Canadiens 
(1863), is the complement of Garneau and GtJrin-LaJoie. Every- 
thing about the author’s life helped him to write this l)ook. 
Born in 1784, and brought up among reminiscent eye-witnesses 
of the old regime, he was an eager listener, with a wonderful 
memory and whole-hearted pride in the glories of his race and 
family, a kindly seigneur, who loved and was loved by all his 
censHatres, a keen observer of many changing systems, down 
to the final Confederation of 1867, and a man who had felt 
both extremes of fortune {Memotres, 1866). The story rambles 
rather far from ita well-worn plot. But the.se very digressions 
give the book its intimate and abiding charm ; for they keep 
the reader in close personal touch with every side of Canadian 
life, with songs and tales and homely forms of speech, with 
the best features of seigniorial times and the strong guidance 
of an ardent church, with voyageurs, coureurs de hots, Indians, 
soldiers, sailors and all the strenuous adventurers of a wild, 
new, giant world. The poet of this little band of authors was 
Octave Cremazie, a Quebec bookseller, who failed in business 
and spent his la.st years as a penniless exile in France. He 
is usually rather too derivative, he lacks the saving grace of 
style, and even his best Canadian poems hardly rise above 
fervent occasional verse. Yet he became a national poet, 
because he was the first to celebrate occasions of deeply felt 
popular emotion m acceptable rhyme, and he will always njmain 
one because each occasion touched some lasting aspiration 
of his race. He sings what Garneau recounts-— the love of 
mother country, mother church and Canada. The Guerre de 
Crimee, Guerre d'ltahe, even CasteLfidardo, are duly chronicled. 
An ode on Mgr, de Monintorency-Laval, first bishop of Quebec, 
brings him nearer to his proper themes, which are found in full 
perfection in the Chant du vteux soldat canadien, composed in 
1856 to honour the first French man-of-war that visited British 
Quebec, and Le Drapeau de Carillon (1858), a centennial paean 
for Montcalm’s Canadians at Ticonderoga. Much of the mature 
work of this first generation, and of tiie juvenilia of the second, 
appeared in Les Soirees canadiennes and Le Foyer cemadien, 
founded in 1862 and 1863 respectively. The abb^ Ferland was 
an enthusiastic editor and historian, and Etienne Parent should 
be remembered as the first Canadian philosopher. 

At Confederation many eager followers began to take up the 
work which the founders were laying down. The abb6 Casgrain 
devoted a life-time to making the French-Canadians appear as 
the chosen people of new-world history ; but, though an able 
advocate, he spoilt a really good case by trying to prove too 
much. His Pelertnage au pays d' Evangeline (1888) is a splendid 
defence of the unfortunate Acadians ; and all his books attract 
the reader by their charm of style and personality. But his 
Montcalm et Levis (1891) and other works on the conque.st, are 
all warped lyy a strong bias against both Wolfe and Jiontcalm, 
and in favour of Vandreuil, the Canadian-born governor ; while 
they show an inadequate grasp of military problems, and 
practically ignore the vast determining factor of sea-power 
altogether. Benjamin Suite’s comprehensive Histoire des 
Canadtms-franfats (1882) is a well-written, many-sided work. 
Thomas Chapais’ monographs are as firmly grounded as they 
are finely expressed ; his Jean Talon (1904) is of prime im- 
portance ; and his Montcalm (1901) is the generous amende 
honorable paid by PrenchrCanadian literature to a much mis- 
represented, but admirably wrought, career, A. G6rin-Lajoie’s 
cry of “ back to the land ” was successfully adapted to modern' 
developments in Le Saguenay (1896) and VOutaoums suphteur 
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(1880) by Arthur Buies, who showed what immense inland 
breadths of country ky open to suitable “ Jean Rivards from 
the older settlements along the St Lawrence. In oratory, 
which most French-Canadians admire beyond all other forms 
of verbal art, Sir Wilfrid Laurier has greatly surpassed L. J. 
Papineau, by dealing with more complex questions, taking a 
higher point of view, and expressing himself with a much apter 
flexibility of st}de. 

Among later poets may be mentioned Pierre Chauveau (1820- 
1890), Louis Fiset ( 1 ). 1827), and Adolphe Poisson (b. 1849). 
Louis Frechette (1839-1908) has, however, long been the only poet 
with a reputation outside of Canada. In 1879 Les Fleurs boreales 
won the Prix Monthyon from the French Academy. In 1887 
La iJgende d\m peuple became the acknowledged epic of a race. 
He occasionally nods ; is rather strident in the patriotic vein ; 
and too often answers the untoward call of rhetoric when his 
subject is about to soar into the heights of poetry. But a rich 
vocabulary, a mastery of verse-forms quite beyond the range 
of Cr6mazic, real originality of conception, individual distinction 
of style, deep insight into the soul of his peopk, and, still more, 
the glow of warm-blooded life pulsing through the whole poem, 
all combine to give him the greatest place at home and an im- 
portant one in the world at large. Les Vengeances (1875), 
by Leon Pamphile Le May, and Les Aspirations (1904), by W. 
Chapman, worthily represent the older and younger contem- 
poraries. Dr N(^r( 5 e Beauchemin keeps within somewhat nairow 
limits in Les Floratsons matuhnales (1897); but within them 
he shows true poetic genius, a fine sense of rhythm, rhyme and 
verbal melody, a cunosa felicitas of epithet and phrase, and 
so sure an eye for local colour that a stranger could choose no 
better guide to the imaginative life of Canada. 

A Canadian drama hardly exists ; among its best works are 
the pleasantly epigrammatic plays of F. G. Marchand. Novels 
are not yet much in vogue ; though Madame Conan’s UOubhe 
(1902) has been crowned by the Academy ; while Dr Choquette’s 
Les Riband (1898) is a good dramatic story, and his Claude 
Paysan (1899) is an admirably simple idyllic tale of the hopeless 
love of a soil-bound habitant, told with intense natural feeling 
and fine artistic reserve. Chief- Justice Routhier, a most accom- 
plished occasional writer, is very French-Canadian when arraign- 
ing Les Grands Dr antes of the classics (1889) before his ecclesi- 
astical court and finding them guilty of Paganism. 

The best bibliographies are Philyas Gagnon's Essai de hiblw- 
graphic canadtenne (1895), Hr N. E Dionne’s list of publications 
from the earliest times in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada for 1905. (W. Wo.) 

CANAL (from Lat. canalis, channel ” and kennel ” being 
doublets of the word), an artificial water-course used for the 
drainage of low lands, for irrigation (q.v,), or more especially 
for the purpose of navigation by boats, barges or ships. Probably 
the first canals were made for irrigation, but in very early times 
they came also to be used for navigation, as in Assyria and Egypt. 
The Romans constructed various works of the kind, and Charle- 
magne projected a system of waterways connecting the Main 
and the Rhine with the Danube, while in China the Grand Canal, 
joining the Pei-ho and Yang-tse-Kiang and constnicted in the 
13th century, formed an important artery of commerce, .serving 
also for irrigation. But although it appears from Marco Polo 
that inclines were used on the Grand Canal, these early waterways 
suffered in general from the defect that no method being known 
of conveniently transferring boats from one level to another 
they were only practicable between points that lay on nearly 
the same level ; and inland navigation could not become 
generally useful and applicable until this defect had been remedied 
by the employment of locks. Great doubts exist as to the person, 
and even the nation, that first introduced locks. Some writers 
attribute their invention to the Dutch, holding that nearly a 
century earlier thfln in Italy locks were used in Holland where 
canals are very numerous, owing to the favourable physical 
conditions. On the other hand, the contrivance has been claimed 
for engineers of the Italian school, and it is said that two brothers 
Domenico of Viterbo constructed a lock-chamber enclosed by 


a pair of gates in 1481, and that in 1487 Leonardo da Vinci 
completed six locks uniting the canals of Milan. Be that as it 
may, however, the introduction of locks in the 14th or 15th 
century gave a new character to inland navigation and laid the 
basis of its successful extension. 

The Languedoc Canal (Canal du Midi) may be regarded as 
the pioneer of the canals of modern Europe. Joining the Bay 
of Biscay and the Mediterranean, it is 148 m. lung and rises 
620 ft. above sea-level with 119 locks, its depth being about 
6J ft. It was designed by Baron Paul Riquet de Bonrepos 
(1604-1680) and was finished in 1681. With it and the still 
earlier Briare canal (1605-1642) France began that policy of 
canal construction which has provided her with over 3000 m. 
of canals, in addition to over 4600 m. of navigable rivers. In 
Russia Peter the Great undertook the construction of a system 
of canals about the beginning of the i8th century, and in Sweden 
a canal with locks, connecting Eskilstuna with I.ake Malar, 
was finished in 1606. In England the oldest artificial canal 
H the Foss Dyke, a relic of the Roman occupation. It extends 
from Lincoln to the liver Trent near Torksey (ii m.), and 
formed a continuation of the Caer Dyke, also of Roman origin 
but now filled up, which ran from Lincoln to Peterborough 
(40 m.). Camden in his Britannia says that the Foss Dyke was 
deepened and to some extent rendered navigable in 1121. Little, 
however, was done in making canals in Great Britain until the 
middle of the i8th century, though before that date some pro- 
gress had been made in rendering some of the larger rivers 
navigable. In 1759 the duke of Bridgewater obtained powers 
to construct a canal between Manchester and his collieries at 
Worsley, and this work, of which James Brindley was the 
engineer, and which was opened f(’)r traffic in 1761, was followed by 
a period of great activity in canal construction, which, h(Avever, 
came to an end with the introduction of railways. According 
to evidence given before the royal commission on canals in 1906 
the total mileage of existing canals in the United Kingdom was 
3901. In the United States the first canal was made in 1793 
at South Hadley, Connecticut, and the canal-system, though 
its expansion was checked by the growth of railways, has attained 
a length of 4200 m., most of the canals being m the states of 
New York and Pennsylvania. The splendid inland navigation 
system of Canada mainly consists of natural lakes and rivers, 
and the artificial waterways are largely “ lateral ” canals, cut 
in order to enable vessels to avoid rapids in the rivers. (See 
the articles on the various countries for accounts of the canal- 
systems they possess.) 

The canals that were made in the early days of canal-construc- 
tion were mostly of the class known as barge or boat canals. 
and owing to their limited depth and breadth were only available 
for vessels of small size. But with the growth of commerce 
the advantage was seen of cutting canals of such dimensions 
as to enable them to accommodate sea-going ships. Such 
ship-canals, which from an engineering point of view chiefly 
differ from barge-canals in the magnitude of the works they 
involve, have mostly been constructed either to shorten the 
voyage between two seas by cutting through an intervening 
isthmus, or to convert important inland places into sea-ports. 
An early example of the first class is afforded by the Caledonian 
Canal {q*v,), while among later ones may be mentioned the 
Suez Canal {q v ), the Kaiser Wilhelm, Nord-Ostsee or Kiel 
Canal, connecting Brunshuttel at the mouth of the Elbe with 
Kiel {q^v.) on the Baltic, and the various canals that have 
been proposed across the isthmus that joins North and South 
America (see Panama Canal). Examples of the second class 
are the Manchester Ship Canal and the canal that runs from 
Zeebrugge on the North Sea to Bruges {q-v.). 

Construction. — In laying out a line of canal the engineer is 
more restricted than in forming the route of a road or a railway. 
Since water runs downhill, gradients are inadmissible, and the 
canal must either be made on one uniform level or must be 
adapted to the general rise or fall of the country through which 
it passes by being constructed in a series of level reaches at 
varying heights above a choSen datum line, each closed by a 
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lock or some equivalent device to enable vessels to be transferred 
from one to another. To avoid unduly heavy earthwork, the 
reaches must closely follow the bases of hills and the windings 
of valleys, but from time to time it will become neceswsary to 
cross a sudden depression by the aid of an embankment or 
aqueduct, while a piece of rising ground or a hill may involve 
a cutting or a turmel. Brindley took the Bridgewater canal 
over the Irwell at Barton by means of an aqueduct of three 
stone arches, the centre one having a span ol 63 ft., and T. 
Telford arranged that the Kllesmere canal should cross the Dee 
valley at Font-y-Cysyllte partly by embankment and jiartly 
by aqueduct. The embankment was continued till it was 75 ft. 
above the ground, when it was succeeded by an aqueduct, 1000 ft. 
long and 127 ft. aliovc the river, consisting of a cast iron trough 
supported on iron arches with stone piers. Occasionally when 
a navigable stream has to be crossed, a swing viaduct is necessary 
to allow shifiping to pass. The first was that built by Sir K. 
Leader Williams to replace Brindley's aqueduct at Barton, 
wlncii was only high enough to give room for barges (see Man- 
CHKSIER Slop Canal). One of the earliest canal tunnels was 
made in i766«-i777 by Brindley at Harecastle on the Trent and 
Mersey canal ; it is 2880 yds. long, 12 ft. high and g ft. wide, 
and has no tow-path, the boats being propelled by men lying 
on their backs and pushing with their feet against the tunnel 
walls (“ loggers ”). A second tunnel, parallel to this but 16 ft. 
high and 14 ft. wide, with a tow-path, was finished by Telford in 
1827. Standedge tunnel, on tlie Huddersfield canal, is over 3 m. 
long, and is also worked by loggers. 

The dimensions of a canal, apart from considerations of water- 
supply, are regulated by the size of the vessels which are to be 
Dimen According to J . M. Rankme, the depth ol 

si^lT water and sectional area of waterway should be such 
as not to cause anv material increase of the resistance 
to the motion of tlie boats beyond what would be encountered 
in open water, and he gives the following rules as fulfilling these 
conditions : - 


I .cast bieadth ol bottom 2 x greatest breadth of boat. 

Least depth of water ft. x greatest draught of boat. 

Least area of waterway =Oxgreale.st midship section ol boat. 


The ordinary inland canal is commonly from 25 to 30 ft. wide 
at the bottom, which is flat, and from 40 to 50 ft. at the water 
level, with a depth of 4 or 5 ft., the angle of slope of the sides 
varying with the nature of the soil. To retain the water in porous 
ground, and especially on embankments, a strong watertight 
lining of puddle or tempered clay must be provided on the bed 
and sides of the channel. Puddle is made of clay which has been 
finely chopped up with narrow spades, water being supplied 
until it is in a semi-plastic state* It is used in thin layers, each 
of which is worked so as to be firmly united with the lower 
stratum. The full thickness varies from 2 to 3 ft. To prevent 
the erosion of the sides at the water-line by the wash from the 
boats, it may be necessary to pitch them with stones or face 
them with brushwood. Tn some of the old canals the slopes 
have been cut away and vertic>al walls built to retain the towing- 
paths, with the result of adding materially to the sectional area 
of the waterway. 

A canal cannot be properly worked without a supply of 
water calculated to last over the driest season of the year. If 
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there be no natural lake available in the district for 
storage and supply, or if the engineer cannot draw upon 
some stream of sufficient size, he must form artificial 


reservoirs in suitable situations, and the conditions which must 


be attended to in selecting the positions of these and in con- 
structing them are the same as those for drinking-water supply. 


except that the purity of the water is not a matter of moment. 
They must be situated at such an elevation that the water from 
them may flow to the auittmit-level of the canal, and if the 
expense of pumping is to be avoided, they must command a 
sufficient catchment area to supply the loss of water from the 
Candf by evaporation from the surface, percolation through the 
bed, and locTcage. If the supply be inadequate, the draught of 
the boats plying on the canal may have to be reduced in a dry 


se^on, and the consequent decrease in the size of their cargoes 
will both lessen the carrying capacity of the canal and increase 
the working expenses in relation to the tonnage handled. Again, 
since the consumption of water in lockage increases both with 
the size of the locks ahd the frequency with whidi tliey are used^ 
the difficulty of finding a sufficient water supply may put a 
limit to the density of traffic possible on a canal or may prohibit 
Its locks from being enlarged so as to accxinimodate boats of the 
size necessary for tlie economical handing of the tiaflic under 
modern conditions. It may be pointed out that the up con- 
sumes more water tlian the down trafiic. An ascending Imat 
on entering a lock displaces a volume of water ec^ual to its 
submerged capacity. The water so displaced flows into the lower 
reach of the canal, and as the boat passes through the lock is 
replaced by water flowing from the upper reach. A descending 
boat in the same way displaces a volume of water equal to its 
submerged capacity, but in this case the water flows back into 
the higher reach where it is retained when the gates are 
closed. 

An essential adjunct to a canal i.s a sufficient numlier of 
waste-weirs to discharge surplus water accumulating during 
floods, which, if not provided with an exit, may 
overflow the tow-path, and cause a breach in the banks, wain am 4 
stoppage of the traffic, and damage to adjoining 
lands. The number and positions of these waste-weirs 
must depend on the nature of the country througli which the 
canal passes. Wherever the canal crosses a stream a waste- 
weir should be formed in the aqueduct ; but independently 
of this the engineer must consider at what points large influxes 
of water may be apprehended, and must at such places form 
not only waste-weirs of sufficient size to carry off the surplus, but 
also artificial courses for its discharge into the nearest streams. 
These waste- weirs are placed at tlie top water-level of the 
canal, so that when a flood occurs the water flows over them 
and thus relieves the banks. 

Stop-gates are necessary at short intervals of a few miles 
for the purpose of dividing the canal into Isolated reaches, 
so that in the event of a breach the gates may be shut, and 
the discharge of water confined to the small reach intercepted 
between two of them, instead of extending throughout the 
whole line of canal. In broad canals these stop-gates may be 
formed like the gates of locks, two pairs of gates being made 
to shut in opposite directions. In small works they may be 
made of thick planks slipped into grooves formed at the narrow 
points of the canal under road bridges, or at contractions made 
at intermediate points to receive them. Self-acting stop-gales 
have been tried, but have not proved trustworthy. When 
repairs have to be made, stop-gates allow of the water being 
run off by off -lets from a short reach, and afterwards restored 
with but little interruption of the traffic. These off -lets are pipes 
placed at the level of the bottom of the canal and provided 
with valves which can be opened when required. They arc 
generally formed at aqueducts or bridges crossing rivers, where 
the contents of the canal between the stop-gates can be run 
off into the stream. 

Locks are chambers, constructed of wood, brickwork^ masonry 
or concrete, and provided with gates at each end, by the aid 
of which vessels are transferred from one reach of lockt 
the canal to another. To enable a boat to ascend, 
the upper gates and the sluices which command the flow of 
water from the upper reach are closed. The sluices at the lower 
end of the lock are then opened, and when the level of the water 
in the lock has fallen to that of the lower reach, the boat passes 
in to the lock. The fewer gates and sluices l>emg then closed, 
the upper sluices arc opened, and when the water rising in 
the feck has floated the boat up the level of the upper reach 
the upper gates are opened and ft passes out. For a descendii^ 
boat the procedure is reversed. The sluices by which the feck is 
filled or emptied* are carried through the w^ls in large locks, 
or consist of opening's in the gates in small ones. The gates 
are generally oak, fitting into recesses of the walls when 
open^ and closing against sills in the lock bottom when ohut# 

V A /» 
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In small narrow locks single gates only are necessary ; in large 
locks pairs of gates are required, fitting together at the head 
•or ‘‘ mitre-post when closed. The vertical timber at the 
<end of the gate is known as the heel-post/^ and at its foot is 
a casting that admits an iron pivot which is fixed in the lock 
bottom, and on which the gate turns. Iron straps round the 
head of the heel-post are let into the lock-coping to support 
the gate. The gates are opened and closed by balance beams 
projecting over the lock side, by gearing or in cases where 
they are very large and heavy by the direct action of a hydraulic 
ram. Tn order to economize water canal locks are made only 
a few inches wider than the vessels they have to accommodate. 
The English canal boat is about 70 or 75 ft. long and 7 or 8 ft. 
in beam ; canal barges are the same length but 14 or 15 ft. 
in width, so that locks which will hold one of them will admit 
two of the narrower canal boats side by side. In general canal 
locks are just long enough to accommodate the longest vessels 
using the navigation. In some cases, however, provision is 
made for admitting a train of barges ; such long locks have 
sometimes intermediate gates by which the effective length 
is reduced when a single vessel is passing. The lift of canal 
locks, that is, the difference between the level of adjoining 
reaches, is in general about 8 or 10 ft., but sometimes is as 
little as 1 J ft. On the Canal du Centre (Belgium) there are locks 
with a lift of 17 ft., and on the St Denis canal near La Villette 
basins in Paris there is one with a lift of ^2^ ft. In cases where 
a considerable difference of level has to be surmounted the 
locks are placed close together in a series or “ flight,’^ so that 
the lower gates of one serve also as the upper gates of the next 
below. To save water, especially where the lift is considerable, 
side ponds are sometimes employed ; they ate reservoirs into 
which a portion of the water in a lock-chamber is run, instead 
of being discharged into the lower reach, and is afterwards 
used for partially filling the chamber again. Double locks, 
that is, two locks placed side by side and communicating by 
a passage which can be opened or closed at will, also tend to 
save water, since each serves as a side pond to the other. The 
same advantage is gained with double flights of locks, and time 
also is saved since vessels can pass up and down simultaneously. 

A still greater economy of water can be effected by the use 
of inclined planes or vertical lifts in place of locks. In China 
laciiaes inclines appear to have been used at an early 

date, vessels being carried down a sloping plane of 
stonework by the aid of a flush of water or hauled up it by 
capstans. On the Bude canal (England) this plan was adopted 
in an improved form, the small flat-bottomed boats employed 
being fitted with wheels to facilitate their course over the 
inclines. Another variant, often adopted as an adjunct to 
locks where many small pleasure boats have to be dealt with, 
is to lit the incline itself with rollers, upon which the boats 
travel. In some cases the boats are conveyed on a wheeled 
trolley or cradle running on rails ; this plan was adopted on 
the Morris canal, built in 1825-1831, in the case of 23 inclines 
having gradients of alx>ut i in 10, the rise of each varying 
from 44 to 100 ft. Between the Ourcq canal and the Marne, 
near Meaux, the difference of level is about 40 ft., and barges 
weighing about 70 tons are taken from the one to the other on 
a wheeled cradle weighing 35 tons by a wire rope over an incline 
nearly 500 yards long. But heavy barges are apt to be strained 
by being supported on cradles in this way, and to avoid this 
objection they are sometimes drawn up the inclines floating 
in a tank or caisson filled with water and running on wheels. 
This arrangement was utilized about 1840 on the Chard canal | 
(England), and 10 years later it was adapted at Blackhill on | 
the Monklond canal (Scotland) to replace a double flight of | 
locks, in consequence of the traffic havirtg been interrupted 
by insufficiency of water. There the height to be overcome 
was 96 ft. Two p^rtts of rails, of 7 ft. gauge, were laid down 
on a gradient of i in 10, and on these ran two carriages having 
wrought iron, water-tight caissons with lifting gates at each 
end, m which the barges floated partially but not wholly sup- 
ported by water. The carriages, with the barge and water, 


! weighed about 80 tons each, and were arranged to counter- 
I balance each other, one going up as the other was going down. 
The power required was provided by two high-pressure steam 
engines of 25 h.p., driving two large drums round which was 
coiled, in opposite directions, the 2-inch wire rope that hauled 
the caissons. An incline constructed on the Union canal at 
Foxton (England) to replace 10 locks giving a total rise of 
75 ft., accommodates barges of 70 tons, or two canal boats 
of 33 tons. It is in some respects like the Monkland canal 
incline, but the movable caissons work on four pairs of rails 
on an incline of i in 14, broadside on, and the boats are entirely 
waterborne. Steam power is employed, with an hydraulic 
accumulator which enables hydraulic power to be used in 
keeping the caisson in position at the top of the incline while 
the boats are being moved in or out, a water-tight joint being 
maintained with the final portion of the canal during the 
operation. The gates in the caisson and canal are also worked 
by hydraulic power. The incline is capable of passing 200 canal 
boats in 12 hours, and the whole plant is worked by three men. 

Vertical lifts can only be used instead of locks with advantage 
at places where the difference in level occurs in a short length 
of canal, since otherwise long embankments or 
aqueducts would be necessary to obtain .sites for 
their construction. An early example was built in 1809 at 
Tardebiggc on the Worcester and Birmingham canal. It 
consisted of a timber caisson, weighing 64 tons when full of 
water, counterpoised by heavy weights carried on timber 
platforms. The lift of 12 ft. was effected in about three minutes 
by two men working winches. Seven lifts, erected on the (irand 
Western canal between Wellington and Tiverton about 1835, 
consisted of two chambers with a masoniy pier between them. 
In each chamber there worked a timber caisson, suspended 
at either end of a chain hung over large pulleys above. As 
one caisson descended the other rose, and the apparatus was 
worked by putting about a ton more water in the descending 
caisson than in the ascending one. At Anderton a lift was 
erected in 1875 to connect the Weaver navigation with the 
Trent and Mersey canal, which at that point is 50 ft. higher than 
the river. The lift is a double one, and can deal with barges 
up to 100 tons. The change is made while the vessels are 
floating in 5 ft. of water contained in a wrought iron caisson, 
75 ft. long and 15^ ft. wide. An hydraulic ram 3 ft. in diameter 
supports each caisson, the bottom of which is strengthened 
so as to transfer the weight to the side girders. The descending 
caisson falls owing to being filled with 6 in. greater depth 
of water than the ascending one, the weight on the rams (240 
tons) being otherwise constant, since the barge displaces Us 
own weight of water ; an hydraulic accumulator is used to over- 
come the loss of weight in the descending caisson when it begins 
to be immersed in the lower level of the river. The two presses 
in which the rams work are connected by a 5-in. pipe, so that 
the descent of one caisson effects the raising of the other. A 
similar lift, completed in 1888 at Fontinettes on the Neuffosse 
canal in France, can accommodate vessels of 250 tons, a total 
weight of 785 tons being lifted 43 ft. ; and a still larger example 
on the Canal du Centre at La Louvi^re in Belgium has a rise 
of 50 ft., with caissons that will admit vessels up to 40Q tons, 
the total weight lifted amounting to over 1000 tons. This lift^ 
with three others of the same character, overcomes the rise 
of 217 ft., which occurs in this canal in the course of 4I m. 

Haulage, horse or mule walking along a tow-path 

and drawing or “ tracking a boat or barge by means of a 
towing rope, still remains the typical method of 
conducting traffic on the smaller canals ; on ship- p^^r, 
canals vessels proceed under tfieir own steam or are 
aided by tugs. Horse traction is very slow. The maximum 
speed On a narrow canal is about 3J m. an hour, and the 
average speed, which, of course, depends largely on the number 
of locks to be passed through, very much less. It has been 
calculated that in England on the average one horse hauls 
one narrow canal boat about 2 m. an hour loaded or 3 m. 
empty, or. two narrow canal boats li m. loaded and si m* 
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empty. Efiforts have accordingly been made not only to quicken 
the rate of transit, but also to move heavier loads, thus increasing 
the carrying capacity of the waterways. But at speeds exceeding 
about m. an hour the “ wash of the boat begins to cause 
erosion of the banks, and thus necessitates the employment 
of special protective measures, such as building side walls 
of masonry or concrete. For a canal of given depth there is 
a particular speed at which a boat can be hauled with a smaller 
expenditure of energy than at a higher or a lower speed, this 
maximum being the speed of free propagation of the primary 
wave raised by the motion of the boat (see Wave). About 
1830 when, in the absence of railways, canals could still aspire 
to act as carriers of passengers, advantage was taken of this 
fact on the Glasgow and Ardrossan canal, and subsequently 
on some others, to run fast passenger boats, made lightly of 
wrought iron and measuring 60 ft. in length by about 6 ft. 
in breadth. Provided with two horses they started at a low speed 
behind the wave, and then on a given signal were jerked on the 
top of the wave, when their speed was maintained at 7 or 8 m. 
an hour, the depth of the canal being 3 or 4 ft. This method, 
however, is obviously inapplicable to heavy barges, and in their 
case improved conditions of transport had to be sought in other 
directions. 

Steam towage was first employed on the Forth and Clyde 
canal in 1803, when a tug-boat fitted with steam engines by 

W. Symington drew two barges for a distance of 
cat^power. ^ hours in the teeth of a strong headwind. 

As a result of this successful experiment it was proposed 
to employ steam tugs on the Bridgewater canal ; but the 
project fell through owing to the death of the duke of Bridge- 
water, and the directors of the Forth and Clyde canal also 
decided against this method because they feared damage to 
the banirs. Steam tugs are only practicable on navigations on 
which there are either no locks or they are large enough to admit 
the tug and its tram of barges simultaneously ; otherwise the 
advantages are more than counterbalanced by the delays at 
locLs. On the Bridgewater canal, which has an average width 
of 50 ft. with a depth of 5^ ft., is provided with vertical stone 
walls in place of sloping banks, and has no locks for its entire 
length of 40 HL except at Runcorn, where it joins the Mersey, 
tugs of 50 i.h.p., with a draught of 4 ft., tow four barges, each 
weighing 60 tons, at a rate of nearly 3 m. an hour. On the 
Aire anti Calder navigation, where the locks have a minimum 
length of 215 ft., a large coal traffic is carried in trains of boat- 
compartments on a .system designed by W. H. Bartholomew. 
The boats are nearly square in shape, except the leading one 
which has an ordinary bow ; they are coupled together by 
knuckle-joints fitted into hollow stern-posts, so that they can 
move both laterally and vertically, and a wire rope in tension 
on each side enables the train to be steered. No boat crews are 
required, the crew of the steamer regulating the train. If the 
number of boats does not exceed ii they can be pushed, but 
beyond that number they arc towed. Each compartment 
carries 35 tons, and the total weight in a train varies from 
700 to 900 tons. On the arrival of a train at Goole the boats 
are detached and are taken over submerged cradles under 
hydraulic hoists which lift the boat with the cradle sufficiently 
high to enable it to be turned over and discharge the whole 
cargo at once into a shoot and thence into sea-going steamers. 
Another method of utilizing steam-power, which was also first 
tried on the Forth and Clyde canal by Symington in 1789*, 
is to provide each vessel with a separate steam engine, and 
many barges are now running fitted in this way. Experiments 
have also been made with internal combustion engines in place 
of steam engines. In some cases, chiefly on rivers having a 
strong current, recourse has been had to a submerged chain 
passed round a drum on a tug : this drum is rotated by steam 
power and thus the tug is hauled up against the current. To 
obviate the inconvenience of passing several turns of the chain 
round the drum in order to get sufficient grip, the plan was 
introduced on the Seine and Oise in 1893 of passing the chain 
round a pulley which could be magnetized at will, the necessary 
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adhesion being thus obtained by the magnetic attraction 
exercised on the iron chain ; and it was also adopted about 
the same time in combination with electrical haulage on a small 
portion of the Bourgogne canal, electricity being employed 
to drive the motor that worked the pulley. Small locomotives 
running on rails along the towpath were tried on the Shropshire 
Union canal, where they were abandoned on account of practical 
difficulties in working, and also on certain canals m France 
and Germany, where, however, the financial results were not 
satisfactory. On portions of the Teltow canal, joining the 
Havel and the Spree, electrical tractors run on rails along 
both banks, taking their power from an overhead wire ; they 
attain a speed of 2J m. an hour when hauling two 600- ton 
barges. The electrical supply is also utilized for working the 
lock gates and for various other purposes along the route of 
the canal. In the Mont-de-Rilly tunnel, at the summit level of the 
Aisne-Marne canal, a system of cable-traction was established 
in 1894, the boats being taken through by being attached to 
an endless travelling wire rope supported by pulleys on the 
towpath. 

When railways were being earned out in England some canal 
companies weie alarmed for their liituic. and sold their canals to 
the railway companies, who m 1906 owned 1138 m of canals out 
of a total length in the Tlnitcd Kingdom ot 3001 m. As .some of these 
canals are links m the chain of internal water communication com- 
plaints have frequently aiiseri on the question of thioiigh traffic 
and tolls. The great improvements carried out m America and on 
the continent of Europe by state aid enable rnanutactiirers to get 
the raw material they use and goods they export to and trom their 

? oits at much cheai>er rates than those cliarged on British canals. 

he association of chain hers of commeice and other bodies having 
taken up the matter, a loyal commission was appointed m 1906 to 
report on the canals and water-ways of the kingdom, with a view to 
considering how they could be more profitablv used lor national 
purposes. Its Repoit was published in Decombei iqoq 

Authorities. -L. F. V'ernon-IIarcomt, Rivers ami Canals (2nd 
ed , 1896); Chapman, Canal Navigation , Finsi, On Canals; J. 
Fulton, Canal Navigation , Tatham, Eumomv of Inland Navigation ; 
Valancy# Treatise on Inland Navigation ; D Stevenson, Canal and 
River ilngineefing , John Phillips, History of Inland Navigation ; 
J. Priejftley, History of Navigable Rivers, Canals, in Great 

Britain (1831) ; ' 1 '. Telford, Life (1838) ; John Smeaton, Reports 
(18^7) ; Reports of the International Congresses on Interior Naviga- 
tion ; Report and Evidence of the Royal Commission on Canals (CVtat 
Britain), 190O-9. (E. L, W.) 

CANAL DOVER, a city of Tuscarawas county, Ohio, U.S.A., 
on the Tuscarawas river, about 70 m. S. by E. of Cleveland, 
Pop. (1890) 3470 ; (1900) 5422, of whom 939 were foreign-born. 
It is served by the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania 
railways, and by the Ohio canal, and is connected with Cleveland 
by an inter-urban electric line. It lies on a plateau about 880 ft, 
above sea- level and commands pleasant views of diversified 
scenery. Coal and iron ore abound in the vicinity, and the city 
manufactures iron, steel, tin plate, electrical and telephone 
supplies, shovels, boilers, leather, flour, brick and tile, salt, 
furniture and several kinds of vehicles. The municipality owns 
and operates its water-works. Canal Dover was laid out as a 
town in 1807, and was incorporated as a village in 1842, but its 
charter was soon allowed to lapse and was not revived until 1867, 
Canal Dover became a city under the Ohio municipal code of 
1903. 

CANALE (or Canaletto), ANTONIO (1697-1768), Venetian* 
painter, born on the i8th of October 1697, was educated under 
his father Bernard, a scene-painter of Venice, and for some 
time followed his father's line of art In 1719 he went to Rome, 
where he employed himself chiefly in delineating ancient ruins, 
and particularly studied effects of light and shade, in which he 
became an adept. He was the first painter who made practical 
use ojE the camera lucida. On returning home he devoted his 
powers to views in his native city, which he painted with a dear 
and firm touch and the most facile mastery of colour in a deep 
tone, introducing groups of figures with much effect, In his 
latter days he resided some time in England. His pictures, in 
their particular range, still remain unrivalled for their magnificent 
perspective. The National Gallery, London, has five pictures 
by him, notably the “ View on the Grand Canal, Venice,” and 
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the “ Regatta on the Grand Canal/^ He died on the 20th of 
August 1768. Bellotto (commonly named Bernardo) who is 
also sometimes called Canaietto (1724-1780), was his nephew 
and pupil, and painted wjth deceptive resemblance to the style 
of the more celebrated master. 

CANALIS (also “ canal and channel ; from the Latin), 
in architecture, the sinking between the fillets of the volute of 
the Ionic capital : in the earliest examples, though sunk below 
the fillets, it is slightly convex in section. 

CAHANDAIGUA, a village and the county-seat of Ontario 
county, New York, U.S.A., 30 m. S.E. of Rochester. Pop. 
(1890) 5868; (1900) 6151; (1910, U.S. census) 7217. It is 
served by the New York Central & Hudson River, and the 
Northern Central (Pennsylvania system) railways, and is con- 
nected with Rochester by an inter-iirban electric line. Among 
the manufactures are pressed bricks, tile, beer, ploughs, flour, 
agate and tin-ware. The village, picturesquely situated at the 
north end of Cananckiigua Lake, a beautiful sheet of water about 
15 m. long with a breadth varying from a mile to a mile and a 
halt, IS a summer resort. It has a county court liouse ; the 
Canandaigua hospital of physicians and surgeons ; the Frederick 
F>rris Thompson memorial hospital, with a bacteriological 
laboratory supported by the county ; the Clark Manor House 
(a county home for the aged), given by Mrs Frederick Ferris 
Thompson in memory of her mother and of her father, Myron 
Holley Clark (1806-1892), president of the village of Canandaigua 
in 1850-T851 and governor of New York in 1855-1857 ; the 
Ontario Orphan Asylum ; Canandaigua Academy ; Granger Place 
school for girls ; Brigham Hall (a private sanatorium for nervous j 
and mental disea^ses) ; Young Men’s Christian Association 
building (1905); and two libraries, the Wood, (public) librar>" 
and the Union School library, founded in 1795. There is a 
public playground in the village with free instruction by a 
physical director ; and a swimming school, endowed by Mrs 
F. F. Thompson, gives free lessons m swimming. The* village 
owns its water-supply system. A village of the Seneca Indians, 
near the present Canandaigua, bearing the same name^ which 
means “ a settlement was formerly there (not, as Lewis 
Morgan thought, ‘‘ chosen spot ’’), was destroyed by Gen. John 
Sullivan in 1779. There are boulder memorials of Sulhvarfs 
expedition and of the treaty signed here on the nth of November 
1794 by Timothy Pickering, on behalf of the United States with 
the Six Nations— a treaty never ratified by the Senate. Canan- 
daigua was settled in 1789 and was first incorporated in 
1812. 

CANABD (the Fr. for duck ”), a sensational or extravagant 
story, a hoax or false report, especially one circulated by news- 
papers. This use of the word in France dates from the 17th 
century, and is supposed by Littr6 to have originated in the 
old expression, *^vendre un canard d moihe (to half-sell a duck ) ; 
as it is impossible to half-sell a duck,’’ tlie phrase came to 
signify to take in, or to cheat. 

CANARY (Sertnus caHarms), a well-known species of passerine 
bird, belonging to the family Fnngtllidae or finches (see Finch). 
It is a native of the Canary Islands and Madeira, where it occurs 
abundantly in the wild state, and is of a greyish-brown colour, 
slightly varied with brighter hues, although never attaining 
the beautiful plumage of the domestic bird. It was first domesti- 
cated in Italy during the 16th century, and soon spread over 
Europe, where it is now the most common of cage-birds. During 
the years of its domestication, the canary has been the subject 
of careful artificial selection, the result being the production 
of a bird differing widely in the colour df its plumage, and in a 
few of its varieties even in size and form, from the original wild 
species* The prevailing colour of the most admired varieties 
of the canary is yellow, approaching in some coses to orange, 
and in others to white ; while the most robust birds axe those 
which, in the dusky f reen of the upper surface of their plum^e, 
show a distinct approach to the wild forms* Hie least prized 
are those in which the plumage is irregularly spotted and speckled. 
In one of the most esteemed varieties, the whig and tail feathers 
arc at first black — peculiarity, however, which disappears 


after the first moulting. Size and form have also been modified 
by domestication, the wild canary being not more than si in. 
in length, while a welFknown Belgian variety usually measures 
8 in. There are also hooped or bowed canaries, feather-footed 
forms and top-knots, the latter having a distinct crest on the 
head ; but the offspring of two such top-knotted canaries, 
instead of showing an increased development of crest, as might 
be expected, are apt to be bald on the crown* Most of the 
varieties, however, of which no fewer than twenty -seven were 
recognized by French breeders so early as the beginning of the 
1 8th century, differ merely m the colour and the markings of 
the plumage. Hybrids arc also common, the canary breeding 
freely with the .siskin, goldfinch, citril, greenfinch and linnet. 
The hybrids thus produced are almost invariably sterile. It is 
the female canary which is almost invariably employed m 
crossing, as it is difficult to get the females of the allied species 
to sit on the artificial nests used by breeders. In a state of 
nature canaries pair, but under domestication the male bird 
lias been rendered polygamous, being often put with four or 
five females ; still he is said to show a distinct preference for the 
female with which he was first mated. It is from the others, 
however, that the best birds are usually obtained. The canary 
is very prolific, producing eggs, not exceeding six in number, 
three or lour times a year ; and m a state of nature it is said to 
!>reed still oftener. The work of building the nest, and of in- 
cubation, falls chieflv on the female, while the duly of feeding 
the young rests mainly with the cock bird. I'he natural song 
of the canary ls loud and clear ; and in their native groves the 
males, especially during the pairing season, pour lorth their 
song with such ardour as sometimes to burst the delicate vessels 
of the throat. The males appear to compete with eacli other 
m the brilliancy of their melody, in order to attract the 
females, which, ac'cordmg to the German naturalist Johann 
Matthaus Bechstem (1757- 1822) always vselect the best .singers 
for their mates. The canary readily imitates the notes of 
other birds, and in Germany and especially I'lrol, where the 
breeding of canaries gives employment to a large number of 
people, they are usually placed for this purpose beside the 
nightingale. (A N.) 

CANARY ISLANDS {Cananas), a Spanish archipelago in the 
Atlantic Ocean ; about 60 m. W. of the African coast, between 
27"^ 40' and 29^^ 30' N., and between 13^^ 20' and 18® 10' W. Pop. 
(1900) 358,564 ; area 2807 Sq. m. The Canary Islands resemble 
a roughly-drawn semicircle, with its convex side facing south- 
wards, and with the island of Hierro detached on the south-west. 
More precisely, they may be considered as two groups, one of 
which, including Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Palma, Hierro and 



Gomera, consists of mountain peaks, isolated and rising directly 
from an ocean of great depth ; while the other, comprising 
Lanzarote, Fuerteventura and six uninhabited islets, is based 
on a single submarine plateau, of far less depth. I'eneriffe and 
Gomera, the only members of the principal group which have 
a common base, may be regarded as the twin peaks of one great 
volcanic mass. Ever since the researches of Leopold von Buch 
the Canary Islands have been classical ground to the student of 
volcanic action. Buch considered them to be representative 
of his “ cratlars of elevation/^ In common with the other West 
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African islands they are 6f volcanic origin. The lavas consist 
chiefly of trachytes and basalts. 

Climate,— Yrom April to October a north or north-east wind 
blows upon the islands, beginning about lo a.m. and continuing 
until 5 or 6 p.M. In summer this wind produces a dense stratum 
of sea-cloud {cwnuloni)^ 500 ft. thick, whose lower surface is 
about 2500 ft. above the sea at Teneriffe. This does not reach up 
to the mountains, which have on every side a stratum of their 
own, about 1000 ft. thick, the lower surface being about 3500 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Between these two distinct strata 
there is a gap, through which persons on a vessel near the island 
may obtain a glimpse of the peak. Hie sea-cloud conceals from 
view the other islands, except those whose mountains pierce 
through it. On the south-west coasts there is no regular sea or 
land breeze. In winter they are occasionally visited by a hot 
south-east wind from Africa, which is called the Levante, and 
produces various disagreeable consequences on the exposed 
parts of the person, besides injuring the vegetation, especially 
on the higher grounds. Tvocusts have sometimes been brought 
by this wind. In 1812 it is said that locusts covered some 
fields in Fuerteventura to the depth of 4 ft. Hurricanes, accom- 
panied by waterspouts, sometimes cause much devastation ; 
but, on the whole, the islands are singularly free from such 
visitations. The climate generally is mild, dry and healthy. 
On the lower grounds the temperature is equable, the daily 
range seldom exceeding 6^^ Fahr. At Santa (?ruz the mean for 
the year is about 71°. The rainy season occurs at the same 
period as in southern Europe. The dry season is at the time of 
the trade-winds, which extend a few degrees farther north than 
this latitude. 

Fauna,— The indigenous mammals of the Canary Islands 
are very few in number. The dog, swine, poat and sheep were 
alone found upon the island by the Spanish conquerors. I'he 
race of large dogs which is supposed to have given a name to the 
islands has been long extinct. A single skeleton has been found, 
which is deposited in one of the museums at Pans. The ferret, 
rabbit, cat, rat, mouse and two kinds of bat have l^ecome 
naturalized. The ornithology is more interesting, on account 
at once of the birds native to the islands, and the stragglers 
from the African coast, which are chiefly brought over in winter, 
when the wind has blown for some time from the east. Among 
the indigenous birds are some birds of prey, as the African 
vulture, the falcon, the buzzard, the sparrow-hawk and the kite. 
There are also two .species of owl, three species of sea-mew, the 
stockdove, quail, raven, magpie, chaffinch, goldfinch, blackcap, 
canary, titmouse, bliickbird, house-swallow, &c. As to the 
insects, mention may be made of a species of gnat or mosquito 
which is sometimes troublesome, especially to strangers, llie 
list of reptiles is limited to three varieties of lizard and one 
species of frog. The only fresh-water fish is the eel. Marine 
fishes are not numerous, the reason perhaps being that the 
steepness of the coast docs not allow seaweed to grow in sufficient 
quantity to support the lower forms of marine animal life. 
Whales and seals are occasionally seen. The cuttle-fish is 
abundant, and is sought for as an article of food. 

Flora, — The position of mountainous islands like the Canaries, 
in the subtropical division of the temperate zone, is highly 
favourable to the development, withm a small space, of plants 
characteristic of both warm and cold climates. Von Buch 
refers to five regions of vegetation in Teneriffe : — (i) From the 
sea to the height of 1300 ft. This he styles the African region. 
The climate in the hottest part^ is similar to that of Egypt. 
Here grow, among the introduced plants, the coflfee tree, the 
date-palm, the sugar-cane, the banana, the orange tree, the 
American agaYe and two species of cactus; and among in- 
digenous plants, the dragon tree on the north-west of Tetteriffe. * 
A leafless and fantastic euphorbia, E, eanetriensis, and a shrubby 
composite plant, Cacalia kleinta^ give a character to the land- 
scape about Santa Cruz. (2) Between 1300 ft. <irrd 2800 ft. This 
is the region of south Eurdpean vegetation, the dimate istnsi^ring 
to that of southern Ftance and central Italy. Here flouri.9h 
vines and cereals. (3) The tegion of indigenous trees, including 
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variou.s species of laurel, an Ardisia, IleXy RhatHnus, Okay Myrica, 
and other trees found wild also at Madeira. The clouds rest on 
this region during the day, and by their humidity support a 
vegetation amongst the trees, partly of shrubs, and partly of 
ferns. It extends to the height of 4000 ft. (4) The region of the 
beautiful Ptnus canariemiSy extending to the height of 6400 ft. ; 
here the broad-leaved trees have ceased to grow, but arborescent 
heaths are found throughout its whole extent, and specimens of 
Juntperus oxycedrus may be met with. (5) The region of Retama 
{Cyiisus vubigcmis), a species of white-flowering anti sweet- 
scented broom, which is found as high as 1 1,000 ft. At the upper 
edge of this region a lilac-coloured violet clings to the soil, and 
above there is nothing but a little lichen. The number of wild 
flowering plants may be estimated at qoo, upwards of 270 of 
which are peculiar to the Canaries. Tlie forms of vegetation 
must in the main be considered North African. The character 
of the vegetation m I^nzarote and Fuerteventura, islands com- 
posed of extensive plains and low hills, with few springs, is 
different from that of the other islands, which are more elevated 
and have many springs. The wood is less abundant, and the 
vegetation less luxuriant. 

Inhabitants. — The Guanches {q.v.)y who occupied the Canaries 
at the time of the Spanish invasion, no longer exist as a separate 
race, for the majority were exterminated, and the remainder 
intermarried with their conquerors. The present inhabitants are 
slightly darker than the people of Spam, but m other respects 
are scarcely distinguishable from them. The men are of middle 
height, well-made and strong ; the women are not striking 
in respec't of beauty, but they have good eyes and hair. Spanish 
IS the only language m use. I'he birth-rate is uniformly high 
and the death-rate low ; and, despite the emigration of many 
families to South America and the United States, the cen^ics of 
1900 showed that the population had increased by over 75,000 
since 1 87 7. The excess of females over males, which in igoo 
amounted to upwards of 22,000, is partly explained by the fact 
that few women emigrate. Fully 80 % of the inhabitants could 
neither read nor write in jqoo ; but education progresses more 
rapidly than in many other Spanish provinces. Good schools 
are numerous, and the return of emigrants and their children 
who have been educated m the United States, tends to raise 
the standard of civilization. The sustenance of the poorer 
classes is chiefly comjxised of fish, potatoes and gofioy which is 
merely Indian com or wheat roasted, ground and kneaded 
with water or milk. The land is, in great part, strictly 
entailed. 

Government. — The archipelago forms one Spanish province, 
of which the capital is Santa Cruz de Tenerife, the residence 
of the civil governor, who has under his command one of the 
two districts into which the archipelago is divided, this first 
district comprising Teneriffe, Palma, Goraera and Hierro. 
The other district includes Grand Canary, Lanzarote, Fuerte- 
ventura, and has at its head a sub-governor, residing in Las 
Palmas, on Grand Canary, who is independent of the governor 
except in regard to elections and municipal administration. 
The chief finance office is at Santa Cruz de Tenerife. The 
court of appeal, created in 1 526, is in Las Palmas. The captain- 
genera) and second commandant of the archipelago reside in 
^nta Cruz de Tenerife, and there is a bri^adier-govemor of 
Grand Canary, residing in Las Palmas, besides eight inferior 
military commandants. The province furnishes no men for 
the Spanish peninsular army, but its annual conscription provides 
men for the local territorial militia, composed of regiments of 
infantry, squadrons 6f mounted rifles and companies of garrison 
artillery — about 5000 men all told. The archipelago is divided 
into two naval districts, commanded by royal navy captains. 
Roman Catholicism is the official religion, and ecclesiastical 
law is the same as in other Spanish provinces. The convents 
have been suppressed, and in many cases converted to secular 
uses. Laguna and. Las Palmas are episcopal sees, in the arch- 
bishopric of Seville. 

Inmsftry mi Cownwrire.-— Owing to the richness of the vdcanic 
soil, agriculture in the Caiimries is usually very profitable. 
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Land varies in value according to the amount of water available, 
but as a rule commands an extraordinarily high price. In the 
Tenenos de secano, or nbn-imgablc districts, the average price 
of an acre ranges from to £1^ ] in the Terrenos de riego, 
or irrigable land, it ranges from £100 to £250, Until 1853 
wine was the staple product, and although even the finest brand 
(known as Vidoma) never equalled the best Madeira vintages, 
It was largely consumed abroad, especially in England. The 
annual value of the wine exported often exceeded £$00,000. 
In 1853, however, the grape disease attacked the vineyards ; 
and thenceforward the production of cochineal, which had 
been introduced in 18^5, took the place of viticulture so com- 
pletely that, twenty years later, the exports of cochineal were 
worth £$$6,000. France and England were the chief purchasers. 
This industry declined in the later years of the 19th century, 
and was supplanted by the cultivation of sugar-cane, and 
afterwards of bananas, tomatoes, potatoes and onions. Bananas 
are the most important crop. Other fruits grown in 
smaller quantities include oranges, figs, dates, pineapples, 
guavas, custard-apples and prickly pears. Tobacco-planting 
IS encouraged by the Spanish government, and the sugar trade 
is maintained, despite severe competition. The gram harvest 
does not supply the needs of the islanders. Pigs and sheep of a 
small, coarse-woolled breed, arc numerous ; and large herds 
of goats wander in an almost wild state over the higher hills. 
Fishing is a very important industry, employing over 10,000 
hands. The fleet of about 2200 boats operates along some 
600 m. of the African coast, between Cape Can tin and the 
Arguin Bank. Shipbuilding is carried on at Las Palmas ; 
and the minor industries include the manufacture of cloth, 
drawn-linen (calado) work, silk, baskets, hats, &c. A group 
of Indian merchants, who employ coolie labour; produce silken, 
jute and cotton goods, Oriental embroideries, wrought silver, 
brass-ware, porcelain, carved sandal-wood, &c. The United 
Kingdom heads the import trade in coal, textiles, hardware, 
iron, soap, candles and colonial products. Timber comes thiefly 
from North America and Scandinavia, alcohol from Cuba and 
the United Slates, wheat and flour from various British 
possessions, maize from Morocco and Argentina. Large 
quantities of miscellaneous imports are sent by Germany, 
Spain, France and Italy. Bananas, tomatoes, potatoes, sugar 
and wine are exported. The total value of the foreign trade 
fluctuates very greatly, and the difficulty of forming an estimate 
is enhanced in many years by the absence of official statistics ; 
but imports and exports together proliably amount in a normal 
year to about £1,000,000. The chief ports are Las Palmas 
and Santa Cruz, which annually accommodate about 7000 
vessels of over 8,000,000 tons. In 1854 all the ports of the 
Canaries were practically declared free ; but on the ist of 
November 1904 a royal order prohibited foreign vessels from 
trading between one island and another. This decree deprived 
the outlying islands of their usual means of communication, and, 
in answer to a protest by the inhabitants, its operation was 
postponed. 

History , — There is ground for supposing that the Phoenicians 
were not ignorant of the Canaries. The Romans learned of 
their existence through Juba, king of Mauretania, whose account 
of an expedition to the islands, made about 40 b.c., was preserved 
by the elder Pliny. He mentions “ Canaria, so called from 
the multitude of dogs of great size,*^ and “ Nivaria, taking 
its name from perpetual snow, and covered with clouds,^’ 
doubtless Tenerife. Canaria was said to abound in palms 
and pine trees. Both Plutarch and Ptolemy speak of the 
Fortunate Islands, but from their description it is not clear 
whether the Canaries or one of the other island groups in the 
western Atlantic are meant ; see Isi.es of the Blest. In 
the 1 2th century the Canaries were visited by Arab navigators, 
and in 1334 they we^p rediscovered by a French vessel driven 
among them by a gale. A Portuguese expedition, undertaken 
about the same time, failed to find the archipelago, and want 
of means frustrated the project of conquest entertained by a 
grandson of Alphonso X. of Castile, named Juan de la Cerda, 


who had obtained a grant of the islands and had been crowned 
king of them at Avignon, by Pope Clement VI. Two or possibly 
more Spanish expeditions followed, and a monastic mission 
was established, but at the close of the 14th century the Guanches 
remained unconquered and unconverted. In 1402, however, 
Gadifer dc la Salle and Jean de B^thencourt (q^v.) sailed with 
two vessels from Rochelle, and landed early in July on Lanzarote. 
The relations between these two leaders, and their respective 
shares in the work of conquest and exploration, have been 
the subject of much controversy. Between 1402 and 1404 
La Salle conquered Lanzarote and part of Fuerteventura, 
besides exploring other islands ; Bethencourt meanwhile sailed 
to Cadiz for reinforcements. He returned in 1404 with the 
title of king, which he had secured from Henry III. of Castile. 
La Salle, thus placed in a position of inferiority, left the islands 
and appealed unsuccessfully for redress at the court of Castile. 
In 1405 Bethencourt visited Normandy, and returned with fresh 
colonists who conquered Hierro, In December 1406 he left the 
Canaries, entrusting their government to his nephew Maciot 
de Bethencourt, and reserving for himself a share in any profits 
obtained, and the royal title. Eight years of misrule followed 
before Queen Catherine of Castile intervened. Maciot there- 
upon sold his office to her envoy, Pedro Barba de Campos ; 
sailed to Lisbon and resold it lo Prince Henry the Navigator , 

I and a few years afterwards resold it once more to Enriejue de 
Guzman, count of Niebla. Jean de Bethencourt, who died 
in 1422, bequeathed the islands to his brother Reynaud ; Guzman 
sold them to another Spaniard named Paraza, who was forced 
to rc-sell to Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile in 1476 ; and 
I Prince Henry twdee endeavoured to enforce his own claims. 
Meanwhile the Guanches remained unconquered thioughout 
the greater part of the archipelago. In 1479 sovereignty 
of Ferdinand and Isabella over the Canaries was established 
by the treaty of Alcayova, between Portugal and Castile. Alter 
much bloodshed, and with reinforcements from the mother 
country, the Spaniards, under Pedro de Vera, became masters 
of Grand Canary in 1483. Palma was conquered in 1491, and 
Tencriffe in T495, by Alonzo de Lugo. The archipelago wms 
included for administrative purposes m the captaincy-general 
of Andalusia until 1833, when it was made a separate province. 
In 1902 a movement in favour of local autonomy was repressed 
by Spanish troops. 

BiBLioGRACHy. — For a /general description of the islands, sej Les 
ties Cananes, by J, Pitard and L. Pioust (Pans, 1900) , Madeira and 
the Canary I inlands, by A. Samlcr Brown, a guide for tiavcllers and 
invalids, with coloim-d majis and plates (London, igoi) ; A Gnide 
to the Canary Islands, by J. H. T. Ellerbeck (London, T892) ; The 
Canary Islands as a Winter Resort, by J. Whitlord (London, 1890, 
with maps and illustrations) ; De la Tierra Canaria, by L. and A. 
Millares Cubas (Madrid, 1894) ; and Physikali^che Beschreibung der 
kananschen Inseln, by T.. von Buch (Berlin, 1825) Besides the inter- 
esting folio atlas of von Buch (Pans, 1836), good modern maps have 
been published by E. Stanford (London, 1891. 12 J English m. to 
I in.), and M. Perez y Rodriquez (Madrid, 1896-1898, 4 sheets). See 
also Hislotre natmellc de^ Ues Canaries, hy P. Barkei-Webb and S. 
Bcrthelot (Paris, 18^5-1849) ; and “ Les lies Canaries et les parages 
de p6che canariens." by Dr. A. Taqum, in the B.S.R Beige G. 26 
(1902), and 27 (1903) ; and, for history and antiquities, the Histona 
general de las islas Canarias, by A. Millares Cubas, m 10 vols. (Las 
Palmas. 1893-1895), and Histona dela I nquisicwn en lasislas Canarias, 
by the same author (Las Palmas, 1874); AntiquiUs cananennes, 
by S. Berthclot (Pans, 1879). 

CAJtCALE, a fishing port of north-western France in the depart- 
ment of Ille-et-Vilaine on the Bay of Cancale, 9 E.N.E. of 
St Malo by road. Pop. (1906) town 3827, commune 7061. 
It exports oysters, which are found in its bay in large numbers 
and of excellent quality, and equips a fleet for the Newfoundland 
cod-fisheries. The harbpur is protected by the rocks known 
as the Rochers de Cancale. In 1758 an English array under 
the duke of Marlborough landed here for the purpose of attacking 
St Malo and pillaged the town. It was again bombarded by the 
English in 1779. . 

CANCBL (from the Lat, canceUi, a plural diminutive of cancer, 
a grating, or lattice, from which are aj^o derived chancel 
and chancellor 'Q, a word meaning to cross out, from the 
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crossed latticed lines drawn across a legal document to annul it, 
hence to delete or destroy. 

CANCELLI (plural of Lat. cancellus, dim. of cancer , a crossing 
bar), in architecture, the term given to barriers which correspond 
to the modern balustrade or railing, especially the screen divid- 
ing the body of a church from the part occupied by the ministers ; 
hence “ chancel Romans caucelli were similarly 

employed to divide ofiE portions of the courts of law (cf. the 
English ‘‘ bar ”)• 

CANCER* LUIS (d. 1549), Spanish missionary to Central 
America, was bom at Tiarbastro near Saragossa. After working 
for some time in Dominica and Haiti, he crossed to the mainland, 
where he had great success in pacifying the Indians whom more 
violent methods had failed to subdue. He upheld the cause 
of the natives at an ecclesiastical assembly held in Mexico in 
1546, and three years later, on the 26th of June, met his death 
at their hands on the west coast of Florida. 

CANCER (*' The Crab ’’), in astronomy, the fourth sign of the 
zodiac, denoted by the symbol Its name may he possibly 
derived from the fact that when the sun arrives at this part of 
the ecliptic it apparently retraces its path, resembling in some 
manner the sidelong motion of a crab. It is also a constellation, 
mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century b.c.) and Aratus (3rd 
century n.c.) ; Ptolemy catalogued 13 stars in it, Tycho Brahe 
15 and Hevelius 29. Its most interesting objects are : a large 
loose cluster of stars, known as Praesepe or the Beehive, visible 
as a nebulous patch to the naked eye, and ( Cancrt\ a remarkable 
multiple star, composed of two stars, of magnitudes 5 and 5*7, 
revolving about eu('h other in 60 years, and a third star of magni- 
tude 5*5 which revolves about these two in an opposite direction 
in a period of 17^ years ; from irregularities in the motion of this 
star, it is supposed to be a satellite of an invisible body which 
itself revolves about the two stars previously mentioned, in a 
period of 600 to 700 years. 

CANCER, or Carcinoma (from* Lat. cancer^ Gr. Ka/iArmu/xa, 
an eating ulcer), the name given to a class of morbid growths 
or tumours which occur in man, and also in most or all vertebrate 
animals. The term malignant disease ’’ is commonly used 
as synonymous with “ cancer For the general pathology, &c., 
of tumours see Tumour. 

Cancer exists in various forms, which, although differing from 
each other in many points, have yet certain common characters 
to which they owe their special significance. 

1. In structure such growths are composed of nucleated cells 
and free nuclei together with a milky fluid called cancer juice, 
all contained within a more or less dense fibrous stroma or 
fiamcwork. 

2. They have no well-defined limits, and they involve all 
textures in their vicinity, while they also tend to spread by the 
lymphatics and veins, and to cause similar growths in distant 
parts or organs called “ secondary cancerous growths 

3 They are undergoing constant increase, and their progress 
is usually rapid. 

4. Pain is a frequent symptom. When present it is generally 
of a severe and agonizing character, and together with the local 
effects of the disease and the resulting condition of ill health or 
“ cachexia,^' hastens the fatal termination to which all cancerous 
growths tend. 

5. When such growths are removed by the surgeon they are 
apt to return either at the same or at some other part. 

The chief varieties of cancer are Scirrhus or hard cancer, 
Encephulotd or soft cancer and Epithelial cancer, 

Scirrhus is remarkable for its hardness, which is due to the 
large amount of its fibrous, and relatively small proportion of 
its cell elements. It is of comparatively slow growth, but it 
tends to spread and to ulcerate. Its most common seat by far 
is the female breast, though it sometimes affects internal organs. 

Encephaloid is in structure the reverse of the last, its softness 
dependmg on the preponderance of its cell over its fibrous ele- 
ments. ly appearance and consistence resemble brain substance 
(hence its name^ and it is of such rapid growth as to have given 
rise to its being occasionally termed acute cancer. Its most 
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frequent seats are internal organs or the limbs. Ulceration and 
haemorrhage are common accompaniments of this form of cancer. 

Epithelial cancer is largely composed of cells resembling the 
natural epithelium of the body. It occurs most frequently 
in those parts provided witli epithelium, such as the skin and 
mucous membranes, or where those adjoin, as in the lips. This 
form of cancer does not spread so rapidly nor produce secondary 
growths in other organs to the same extent as the two other 
varieties, but it tends equally with them to involve the neigh- 
bouring lymphatic glands, and to recur after removal. 

Cancer affects all parts of the body, but is much more frequent 
in some tissues than in others. According to recent statistics 
prepared by the registrar-general for England and Wales (sixty- 
seventh annual report) the most frequent seats are, in numerical 
order, as follows : — males — stomach, liver, rectum, intestines, 
aesophagus, tongue ; females — uterus, breast, stomach, liver, 
intestines, rectum. Other statistics give similar, though not 
identical results. It may be said, broadly, that the most frequent 
seats are the female sexual organs and after them the digestive 
tract in both sexes. In children, in whom cancer is rare, the 
most frequent seats appear to be — under five, the kidneys 
and supra-renal bodies ; five to ten, the brain ; ten to twenty, 
the arm and leg bones. 

Cancer tends to advance steadily to a fatal termination, 
but its duration varies in different cases according to the part 
affected and according to the variety of the disease. Soft 
cancer affecting important organs of the body often proves 
fatal in a few months, while, on the otlier hand, cases of hard 
or epithelial cancer may sometimes last for several years ; 
but no precise limit can be assigned for any form of the disease. 
In some rare instances growths exhibiting all the signs of cancer 
may exist for a great length of time without making any progress, 
and may even dwindle and disappear altogether. This is called 
“ spontaneous cure.’’ 

Cancer has been the subject of observation from time 
immemorial, and of the most elaborate investigation by innumer- 
able workers in recent years ; but the problems of its 
origin and character have hitherto baffled inquiry. 

Modem scientific study of them may be said to have 
begun with J. Muller’s microscopic work in the structure of 
cancerous tissue early in the 19th century. A great impetus 
to this line of investigation was given by the cellular theory 
of R. Virchow and the pathological researches of Sir J. Paget, 
and general attention was directed to the microscopic examina- 
tion of the cells of which cancer is composed. This led to a 
classification, on which much reliance was once placed, of 
different kinds of cancer, based on the character of the cells, 
and particularly to a distinction between carcinomay in which the 
cells are of the epitlielial type, and sarcoma^ in which they are 
of the connective tissue type. The distinction, though still 
maintained, has proved barren ; it never had any real signifi- 
cance, either clinical or pathological, and the tendency in 
recent research is to ignore it. The increased knowledge gained 
in numerous other branches of biological science has also been 
brought to bear on the problem of cancer and has led to a number 
of theories ; and at the same time the apparently increasing 
prevalence of the disease recorded by the vital statistics of 
many countries has drawn more and more public attention 
to it. Two results have followed. One is the establishment 
of special endowed institutions devoted to cancer research ; 
the other is the publication and discussion of innumerable 
theories and proposed methods of treatment. Popular interest 
has been constantly fanned by the announcement of some 
pretended discovery or cure, in which the public is invited to 
place its trust. Such announcements have no scientific value 
whatever. In the rare cases in which they are not pure quackery, 
they are always premature and based on inadequate data* 

Organized cancer research stands on a different footingi 
It may be regarded as the revival at the end of the 19th century 
of what was unsuccessfully attempted at the beginning. As 
early as 1792, at the suggestion of Mr. John Howard, surgeon* 
a ward was opened at Middlesex hospital in London for 
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^he special benefit of persons suffering from cancer. It was 
fitted up and endowed anonymously by Mr Samuel Whitbread, 
M P. for Bedford, and according to the terms of the benefaction 
at least six patients were to be continually maintained in it 
until relieved by art or released by death. The purpose was 
both philanthropic and scientific, as Mr Howard explained in 
bringing forward the suggestion. Two principal objects, he 
said, presented themselves to his mind, “ namely, the relief of 
persons Suffering under this disease and the investigation of 
a complaint which, although extremely common, is botli with 
regard to its natural history and cure but imperfectly known.” 
This benefaction was the origin of one of the most complete 
institutions for the scientific study of cancer that exists to-day. 

In 1804 a Society for Investigating the Nature of Cancer 
was formed by a number of medical men in London, Edinburgh 
and other towns at the instigation of John Hunter. The aim 
was collective investigation, and an attempt was made to carr^’ 
it out by issuing forms of inquiry ; but the imperfect means 
of communication then existing caused the scheme to be aban- 
doned in a short time. Subsequent attempts at collective 
investigation iilso failed until recently. About 1900 a movement, 
which had been for some time gathering force, began to take 
visible shape simultaneously in different countries. The cancer 
ward at the Middlesex hospital had then developed into a 
cancer wing, and to it were added special laboratories for the 
investigation of cancer, which were opened on the ist of March 
1900. In this establishment the fully equipped means of clinical 
and laboratory research were united under one roof and manned 
by a staff of investigators under the direction of Dr W. S. 
l^zarus Barlow. In the same year the Deutsche Conitii fur 
Kreb^forschung was organized in Berlin, receiving an annual 
sul>sidy of 5000 marks (£250) from the imperial exchecjuer. 
This body devoted its energies to making a census of cancer 
patients in Germany on a definite date. A special ward for 
cancer was also set apart at the Charity hospital in^I^rlin, 
with a state endowment of 53,000 marks (^2560) per annum, 
and a laboratory for cancer research was attached to the first 
medical dmique under Professor Ernst von Leyden at the 
same hospital. A third institution in (kirmany is a special cancer 
department at the Royal Pnissian Institute for Experimental 
Therapeutics at Frankfort-on-Main, which has been supported, 
like the Imperial Cancer Research Fund in England, by private 
attributions on a generous scale. The fund just mentioned 
was initiated in October 1901, and its operations took definite 
shape a year later, when Dr E. F. Bashford was appointed 
general superintendent of research. The patron of the founda- 
tion was King Edward VII.,. and the president was the prince of 
Wales. It had in 1908 a capital endowment of about £i 20^000, 
subscribed by private munificence and producing an income 
of about £7000 a year. The central laboratory is situated 
in the examination building of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons in London, and the work is conducted under the 
superintendence of an executive committee formed by repre- 
sentatives of those bodies. In the United States a cancer 
laboratory, which had been established in Buffalo in 1899 
under Dr Roswell Park, was formally placed under the control 
of New York state in June 1901, and is supported by an annual 
grant of $15,000 (£3000). There are other provisions in the 
United States connected with Harvard and Cornell universities. 
At the former the “ Caroline Brewer Cnift Fund for Cancer 
Research ” started special investigations in the surgical depart- 
ment of the Harvard Macdical School in 1900 or the previous 
year, and in connexion with the Cornell University Medical 
School there is a small endowment called tJbe “ Huntingdon 
Cancer Research Fund.” There appear to be institutions of 
a similar character in other countries,^ in addition to innumerable 
investigators at universities and other ordinary seats of scientific 
research. 

Some has been made to corordinate the work thus 

carried on in diffarent countries. An international cancer 
ccxngress wis at Heidelberg and Frankfort in 1906, and 
a proposal was put forward by German representatives that a 


permanent international conference on cancer should be estab- 
lished with headquarters in Berlin. The committee of the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund did not fall in with the proposal, 
being of opinion that more was to be gained in the existing 
stage of knowledge by individual intercourse and exchange 
of material between actual laboratory workers. 

In spite of the immense concentration of effort indicated 
by the simultaneous establishment of so many centres of endowed 
research, and in spite of the light thrown upon 
the problem from many sides by modern biological ^cancer. 
science, our knowledge of the origin of cancer is 
still in such a tentative state that a detailed account of 
the theories put forward is not called for; it will suffice to 
indicate their general drift. The actual pathological process 
of cancer is extremely simple. Certain cells, which are apparently 
of a normal character and have previously performed normal 
functions, begin to grow and multiply in an abnormal way 
in some part of the body. I’hey continue this process so per- 
sistently that they first invade and then destroy the surrounding 
tissues ; nothing can withstand their march. They are moreover 
carried to other parts of the body, where they establish them- 
selves and grow in the same way. Their activity is carried on 
with relentless determination, though at a varying pace, until 
the patient dies, unless they are bodily removed. Hence the 
word “ malignant.” The problem is — -what are these cells, 
or why do they behave in this way ? The principal answers 
put forward may be summarized : — (1) they are epithelial cells 
which grow without ceasing because the connective tissue has 
lost the capacity to hold their proliferative powers in check 
(H. Freund, following K. Thierscli and W. Waldeyer); (2) they 
are embryonic cells accidentally shut off (J. F. Cohnheim) ; 

(3) they are epithelial cells with a latent power of unlimited 
proliferation which becomes active on their being dislocated 
from the normal association (M. W. H. Ribliert and Borrmann) ; 

(4) they are stimulated to unlimited growth by the presence 
of a parasite (Plimmer, Sanfelice, Roncali and others) ; (5) they 
are fragments of reproductive tissue (Ck T. Beatson); (6) they 
are cells which have lost their differentiated character and 
assumed elementary properties (von Hausemann, 0 . Ilertwig). 
The very number and variety of hypotheses show that none 
is established. Most of them attempt to explain the growth 
but not the origin of the disease. The hypothesis of a parasitic 
origin, suggested by recent discoveries in relation to other 
diseases, has attracted much attention ; but the observed 
phenomena of cancerous growths are not in keeping with those 
of all known parasitic diseases, and the theory is now somewhat 
discredited. A more recent theory that cancer is due to failure 
of the normal secretions of the pancreas has not met with 
much acceptance. 

Some generalizations bearing on the problem have been 
drawn from the work done in die laboratories of the Imperial 
Cancer Research P'und, I'hey may be summarily stated thus. 
Cancer has been shown to be an identical process in all vertebrates 
(including fishes), and to develop at , a time which conforms in 
a striking manner to the limits imposed by the long or short 
compass of life in different animals. Cancerous tissue can be 
artificially propagated in the short-lived mouse by actual 
transference to another individual, but only to one of the same 
species. Cancerous tissue thus propagated presents «dl the 
characteristic features of the malignant growth of sporadic 
tumours ; it infiltrates and produces extensive secondary 
growths. Under suitable experimental conditions the aggregate 
growth of a cancer is undefined, of enormous and, so far as we 
can judge, of limitless amount. This extraordinary growth is due 
to the continued proliferation of cancerous cells when trans- 
planted. The processes by which growing cancer cells are trans- 
ferred to a new individual are easily distinguishable and funda- 
mentally different from all known processes, of infection. The 
artificial propagation of cancer causes no specific symptoms of 
illpess in the animal in which it proceeffs. Under artificial 
propagation cancer maintains all the characters of the original 
tumours of the primary hosts. Cmcinoma and sarcoma agree 
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in possessing all the pathological and cellular features of malig* 
want new growths. 

Simultaneously with the active pursuit of laboratory research 
much statistical work has been devoted to establishing the broad 
facts of the prevalence and incidence of cancer on a 
ot^ncer. basis. The point of most general interest is the 
apparently steady increase of the disease in all countries 
possessing fairly trustworthy records. It will be sufficient to 
give the figures for England and Wales as an example. 

Annual Peath-rates from Cancer to a Million living 
England and Wales, 

6^1 


In forty years the recorded rate had risen from 403 to 861. 
The question how far these and similar statistics represent a 
real increase cannot be satisfactorily resolved, because it is 
impossible to ascertain how much of the apparent increase is 
due to more accurate diagnosis and improved registration. 
wSomc of it is certainly due to those causes, so that the recorded 
figures cannot be taken to represent the facts as they stand. 
At the same time it is certain that some increase has taken place 
in consequence of the increased average length of life ; a larger 
proportion of persons now roach the age.s at which cancer is 
most frequent. Increase due to this fact, though it is a real 
increase, does not indicate that the cause of cancer is more rife 
or more potent ; it only means that the condition of the popula- 
tion in regard to age is more favourable to its activity. On the 
whole It seems probable that, when allowance has been made 
for this factor and for errors due to improved registration, a real 
increase due to other causes has taken place, though it is not so 
great as the recorded statistics would indicate. 

The long-established conclusions concerning the incidence of 
the disease in regard to age and sex have been confirmed and 
rendered more precise by modem statistics. Cancer is a disease 
of old age ; the incidence at the ages of sixty-five to seventy-five 
is ten times greater than at the ages thirty-five to forty-five. 
This fact is the source of frequent fallacies when different countries 
or districts and different periods are compared with each other, 
unless account is taken of the differences in age and constitution. 
With regard to sex females arc far more liable than males ; tlie 
respective death-rates per million living for England and Wales 
in 1904 were*— males 740 ; females 1006. But the two rates 
show a tendency to afiproxiraate ; the increase shown over 
a series of years has been considerably more rapid among males 
than among females. One result of more careful examination 
of statistics has been to discredit, though perhaps somewhat 
hastily, certain observations regarding the prevalence of cancer 
in special districts and spedai houses. On the other hand the 
fuller stati-stics now available concerning the relative frequency 
of cancer in the several organs and parts of the body, of which 
some account is given above, go to confirm the old observation 
that cancer commonly begins at the seat of some local irritation. 
By far the most frequent seats of disease are the uterus and 
breast in women and the digestive tract in both sexes, and these 
are all particularly subject to such irritatKm* With regard to 
the influence of heredity the trend of modern research is to 
minimize or deny its importance in cancer, as in plithisis, and 
to explain family histories by other considerations. At most 
heredity is only thought to confer a predisposition. 

The only “ cure ” for cancer remaias removal by operation ; 
but improved methods of diagnosis enable this to be done in 
many cases at an earlier stage of the disease than 
formerly ; and modern methods of surgery permit not 
only of operation in parts of the body formerfy macces^ 
sible, but also more complete removal of the affected tissues. 
Nuonerous ionns of treatment by modem therapeutic ineans, 
both ktemal and eactemal, have been advocat^ and tried ; 
but they are all of an experimental nature and have failed to 
ibeet with general acceptance. One of the most recent i» treat- 
ment by trypsin, a pancreatic ferment. This has been suggested 
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by Dr John Beard of Edinburgh in conformity with tlie theory, 
mentioned above, tliat failure of the pancreatic secretions is 
the cause of cancer. It has been claimed that the drug exercises 
a favourable influence in conjimction with operation and even 
without it. The experience id different observers with regard 
to results is contradictory ; but clinical investigations conducted 
at Middlesex hospital in a number of cases of undoubted* cancer 
in strict accordance with Dr Beard’s directions, and suimnanzed 
by Dr Walter Ball and Dr Fairfield Thomas in the Stxth Report 
from the Cancer Research Laboratories {Archives of Middlesex 
Hospital, Vfd. ix.) in May i()07, resulted in the conclusion “ that 
the course of cancer, considered both as a disease and as a 
morbid process, is unaltered by the administration of trypsin 
and amyloj>sin.” The same conclusion has been reached after 
similar tnals at the cancer hospital. Another experimental 
method of treatment which has attracted much attention 
is application of the X-rays. The results vary in a capricious 
and inexplicable manner ; in some cases marked benefit has 
followed, in others the disease has been as markedly aggravated. 
Until more is known both of cancer and of X-rays, their use muSt 
be considered not only experimental but risky. (A. Sl.) 

CAN€RIN, FRANZ LUDWIG VON (1738-1812), (German 
mineralogist and metallurgist, was born on the 21st of February 
1738, at Breitenbach, Hesse-Darmstadt. In 1764 he entered 
the service of the landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt at Hanau, be- 
coming professor of mathematics at the military academy, head 
of the civil engineering department of the state, director of the 
theatre and (1774) of the mint. A work on the copper mines of 
Hesse (1767) earned him a European reputation, and in 1783 he 
accepted from Catherine 11 . of Russia the directorship of the 
famous Staraya salt-works, living thenceforth in Russia. In 
1798 he became a councillor of state at St Petersburg. He pul>- 
lished many works on mineralogy and metallurg)^, of which the 
most important, the Grundzuge der Berg- und Sahswerkskufide 
(13 vols., Frankfort, 1773-1791), has been translated into several 
languages. His son, Count Georg von Cancrin, or Kankrin 
(1774-1845), was the eminent Russian minister of finance. 

CANDELABRUM (from Lat. candela, a taper or candle), 
the stand on which ancient lamjis were placed. The most ancient 
example is the bronze candelabrum made by Callimachus for the 
F>cchtheum at Athens, to carry the lamp sacred to Minerva. 
In this case it is probable the lamp was suspended, at in the 
example from Pompeii, now in the Naples museum ; this con:- 
sisted of a stalk or reed, the upper part moulded with projecting 
feature to carry the lamps, and a base resting on three lions’ or 
griffins’ feet ; sometimes there was a disk at the top to carry 
a lamp, and sometimes there was a hollow cup, in which resinous 
woods were burnt. The origin of the term suggests that on the 
top of the disk was a spike to carry a wax or tallow candle (candela 
or funalta). Besides these bronze candelabra, of which there are 
many varieties in museums, the Romans used more ponderous 
supports in stone or marble, of which many examples were found 
in the "ITiennae. These consisted of a base, often triangular, 
and of similar design to the small sacrificial altars, and a sliaft 
cither richly moulded or carved with the acanthus plant and 
crowned with a large cup or basin. There is a fiiae example of 
the latter in the Vatican. The Roman examples seem to have 
served as models for many of the candelabra in the churches in 
Italy* The word ^^candelabrum ” is also now used to describe 
many different forms of lighting with multiple points, and is 
often applied to hanging lights as well as to those which rise from 
a stand. 

CANDiA^ formerly the capital and still the most popubus city 
oi Crete {g.v.), to wiwh it has given its name. It is situated on 
the nortl^m shore somewhat nearer the eastern than the western 
end of the island, in 35*^ 20' N. kt. and 25^ 9' FI* long* It is still 
surrounded by its extensive Venetian fortificatiom ; but 
have fallen into disrepair, and a good part of the town is in a 
dil£q>idated condition, mainly from the effects of earthqualx^s. 
The principal buildings are the Venetian loggia (barbaroosly 
mutilated by the new rdgime), the Konak (now Prefecture), 
the mosques, which are fourteen in number, tto new cathedral, 
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the two Greek churches, the Armenian church, the Capuchin 
monastery, the bazaars and the baths. There are also some 
beautiful Venetian fountains. The town is the seat of a Greek 
archbishop. A highly interesting museum has been formed 
here containing the antiquities found during the recent excava- 
tions. The chief trade is in oil and soap, both of which are of 
excellent quality. The coasting trade, which is of considerable 
importance, is mainly carried on in Turkish vessels. The manu- 
facture of leather for home consumption is an extensive industry, 
and wine of good quality is produced in the neighbourhood. 
The harbour, which had grown almost inaccessible, was deepened 
by Mustapha Pasha between 1820 and 1840. It is formed for 
the most part by the ancient moles, and was never deep enough 
to admit the larger vessels even of the Venetians, which were 
accustomed to anchor in the port of the neighbouring island 
of Standia. A short distance from St George’s Gate there was 
a small village exclusively inhabited by lepers, who numbered 
about seventy families, but they have now been transported to 
Spinalonga. The population of the town is estimated at from 
£5,000 to 18,000, about half being Mahommedan Greeks. The 
site of Candia, or, as it was till lately locally known, Megalo 
castro (the Great Fortress), has been supposed to correspond 
with that of the ancient Heradeton, the seaport of Cnossus, 
and this appellation has now been officially revived by its Greek 
inhabitants. The ruins of Cnossus are situated at the distance 
of about 3 m. to the south-east at the village of Makryteichos 
or Long Wall. Founded by the Saracens in the 9th century, 
Candia was fortified by the Genoese in the 12th, and was greatly 
extended and strengthened by the Venetians in the 13th, 14th 
and 15th centuries. It was besieged by the Turks under the 
vizier Achmet in 1667 ; and, in spite of a most heroic defence, 
in which the Venetians lost 30,000 in killed und wounded, it 
was forced to surrender in 1669. (See also Crete.) 

CANDIDATE, one who offers himself or is selected by others 
for an office or place, particularly one who puts up for election 
to parliament or to any public body. The word is tlerived 
from the Latin candidatus, clad in white (candtdus). In Rome, 
candidates for election to the higher magistracies appeared m 
the Campus Martius, the Forum and other public places, during 
their canvass, in togas with the white of the natural wool 
brightened by chalk. 

CANDLE (Lat. candela, from catidere, to glow), a cylindrical 
rod of solid fatty or waxy matter, enclosing a central fibrous 
wick, and designed to be burnt for giving light. The oldest 
materials employed for making candles are beeswax and tallow, 
while among those of more recent introduction are spermaceti, 
stearine and paraffin wax. Waxlights {cereus, sc. junts) were 
known to the Romans. In the middle ages wax candles were 
little used, owing to their expense, except for the ceremonies 
of the church and other religious purposes (see Lights, Cere- 
monial Use of), but in the 15th century, with the cheapening of 
wax, they began to find wider employment. The tallow candle, 
mentioned by Apuleius as sebaceus, was long an article of domestic 
manufacture. The tallow was melted and strained, and then 
lengths of cotton or flax fibre, or rushes from which most of the 
external skin had been stripped, only sufficient being left to 
support the pith (“ rushlights ”), were dipped into it, the opera- 
tion being repeated until the desired thickness had been attained. 
In Paris, in the 13th century, there was a gild of candlemakers 
who went from house to house to make tallow candles, the 
manufacture of wax candles being in the hands of another gild. 
This separation of the two branches of the trade is also exempli- 
fied by the existence of two distinct livery companies in the 
city of London — the Waxchandlers and the Tallowchandlers ; 
the French chandelle properly means tallow candle, candles made 
of materials less fusible than tallow being called a term 

said to be derived from the town of Bougie in Algeria, either 
because wax was produced there or because the Venetians 
imported wax candles thence into Europe. The old tallOw 

dips ’’ gaye a poor light, and tallow itself is now used only 
to a limited extent, except as a source of stearine.’’ This is 
the trade name for a mixture of solid fatty acidsh-mainly 


stearic and palmitic — ^manufactured not only from tallow and 
other animal fats, but also from such vegetable fats as palm-oil. 
Paraffin wax, a mixture of solid hydrocarlxjns obtained from 
crude North American and Rangoon petroleum, and also yielded 
in large quantities by the Scotch shale oil industry, is, at least 
in Great Britain, a still more important material of candlc- 
manufacture, wliich came into use about 1854. Spermaceti, 
a crystalline fatty substance obtained from the sperm whale 
(Physeter tnacrocephalus), was introduced as a material for 
candles about a century earlier. In practice the candlemaker 
mostly uses mixtures of these materials. For instance, 5-10 % 
of stearine, which is used alone for candles that have to be burnt 
in hot climates, is mixed with paraffin wax, to counteract the 
tendency to bend with heat exhibited by the latter substance. 
Again, the brittleness of spermaceti is corrected by the addition 
of beeswax, stearine, paraffin wax or ceresin (obtained from the 
mineral wax ozocerite). In some “ composite ” candles stearine 
is mixed with the hard fat (“ cocoa-nut stearine ”) expressed from 
cocoa-nut oil by hydraulic pressure ; and this cocoa-nut stearine 
is also used for night-lights, which are short thick candles with 
a thin wick, calculated to burn from six to ten hours. 

The stearme or stearic acid industry originated in the discovery 
made by M. E. Chevreul about 1815, that fats are glycerides 
or compounds of glycerin with fatty acids, mostly palmitic, 
stearic and oleic. The object of the candlemaker is to remove 
this glycerin, not only because it is a valuable product in itself, 
but also because it is an objectionable constituent of a candle ; 
the vapours of acrolein formed by its decomposition in the 
flame are the cause of the unpleasant odours produced by 
tallow “ dips.” He also removes the oleic acid, which is liquid 
at ordinary temperatures, from the palmitic and stearic acids, 
mixtures of which solidify at temperatures varying from about 
130° to 155® F., according to the percentage of each present. 
Several methods are in use lor the decomposition of the fats. 
In the autoclave process the fat, whether talkiw, palm-oil or a 
mixture of the two, mixed with 25 or 30 % of water and about 
3 % of lime, IS subjected m an autoclave to steam at a pressure 
of about 120 lb per square inch for eight or ten hours, when 
nearly all of it is saponified. On standing the product sepaiatcs 
into two layers — “ sweet water ” containing glycerin below, 
and the fatty acids with a certain amount of lime soap above. 
The upper layer is then boiled and treated with enough sulphuric 
acid to decompose the lime soap, the calcium sulphate formed 
IS allowed to subside, and the fatty acids are run off into shallow 
boxes to be crystallized or “seeded” prior to the separation 
of the oleic acid, which is effected by pressing the solid blocks 
from the boxes, first cold and then hot, by hydraulic machinery. 
In another process saponification is effected by means of con* 
centra ted sulphuric acid. The fat is mixed with 4-6 % of the 
acid and treated with steam in boiling water till the hydrolysis 
is complete, when on standing the glycerin and sulphuric acid 
sink to the bottom and the fatty acids rise to the top. Owing 
to the darkness of their colour, when this process is emfiJoyed, 
the latter usually have to be distilled before being crystallized^ 
The autoclave process yields about 45 % of stearme, Qn»-third 
of which is recovered from the expressed oleic acid, but with 
sulphuric acid saponification the amount of stearine is higher — 
over 60 % — ^and that of oleic acid less, part of it being converted 
into solid material by the action of the acid. The yield of 
glycerin is also less. In a combination of the two processes the 
fat may first be treated by the autoclave process, so as to obtain 
a full yield, (about 10%) of glycerin, and the resulting fatty 
acids then subjected to acid saponification, so as to get the higher 
amount of stearine. At the best, however, some 30 % of oleic 
acid remains, and though often sought, no satisfactory method 
of converting this residue into solid has been discovered. It 
constitutes “ red oil,” and is used in soap-making and in woollen 
manufacture. In the process patented by Ernst Twitchell 
in 1898, decomposition is effected by boiling the fat with half 
its bulk of water in presence of a reagent obtainied by the action 
of sulphuric acid on oleic acid and an aromatic hydrocarbon such 
as benzene. 
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The wick is a most important part of a candle, and unless 
it is of proper size and texture either too much or too little 
fuel will be supplied to the flame, and the candle will gutter 
or be otherwise unsatisfactory. The material generally employed 
is cotton yarn, plaited or “ braided ” by machinery', and treated 
or pickled ’’ with a solution of boracic acid, ammonium or 
potassium nitrate, or other salt. The tightness of the plaiting 
varies with the material used for the candle, wicks for stearine 
being looser than for paraffin, but tighter than for wax or 
spermaceti. The plaited wick is flat and curls over as the 
candle burns, and thus the end is kept projecting into the 
outer part of the flame where it is consumed, complete com- 
bustion being aided by the pickling process it has undergone. 
In the old tallow dips the strands of cotton were merely twisted 
together, instead of being plaited ; wicks made in this way 
hud no determinate bias towards the outside of the flame, 
and thus were not wholly consumed, the result being that there 
was apt to be an accumulation of charred matter, which choked 
the flame unless removed by periodical snufiing.’^ 

Four ways of making candles may be distinguished — dipping, 
pouring, drawing and moulding, the last being that most com- 
monly employed. Dtfyping is essentially the same as the domestic 
process already desenbed, but the rate of production is increased 
by mounting a number of wicks in a series of frames, each of 
which in turn is brought over the tallow bath so that its wicks 
can be dipped. Pouring, used in the case of wax, which cannot 
well be moulded because it contracts in cooling and also has 
a tendency to stick to the moulds, consists in ladling molten 
wax upon the wicks suspended from an iron ring. When of 
the desired thickness the candles are rolled under a plate on 
a marble slab. In drawing, used for small tapers, the wick, 
r:)ll(*d on a drum, is passed through the molten wax or paraffin, 
drawn through a circular h()le and slowly wound on a second 
drum ; it is then passed again through the molten material 
and through a somewhat larger hole, and reeled back on the 
first drum, this process being repeated with larger and larger 
h lies until the coating is of the required thickness. In mouldings 
a numlier of slightly conical moulds are fixed by the larger 
extremity to a kind of trough, with their tapered ends projecting 
d wnw'ards and with wicks arranged down their centres. The 
molten material is poured into the trough and fills the moulds, 
from which the candles are withdrawn when solidified. Modern 
candle-mouldmg machines are continuous in their operation ; 
long lengths of wick are coiled on bobbins, one for each mould, 
and the act of removing one set of candles from their moulds 
draws in a fresh set of wicks. ‘‘ vSelf-fitting ends,” which were 
invented by J. L. Field in 1864, and being shaped like a trun- 
cated cone enable the candles to be fixed in candlesticks of any 
diameter, arc formed by means of an attachment to the tops 
of the moulds ; spirally twisted candles are, as it were, unscrewed 
from their moulds. It is necessary to be able to regulate the 
temperature of the moulds accurately, else the candles will 
not come out freely and will not be of good appearance. For 
stearine candles the moulds are immersed in tepid water and 
the cooling must be slow, else the material will crystallize, 
though if it be too slow cracking will occilr. For paraffin, on 
the other hand, the moulds must be rather hotter than the molten 
material (about 200^ F.), and must be quickly cooled to prevent 
the candles from sticking. 

A candle-power, as a unit of light in photometry, was defined 
by the (London) Metropolis Gas Act of i860 as the light given 
by a sperm candle, of which six weighed t tb and each burned 
120 grains an hour. 

See W. Lant Carpenter, Soaps and Candles (London. 1895) ; C. E. 
Groves and W. Thorp, Chemical Technology, vol. ii. ** Lighting ** 
(London, 1895) ; L. L. Lambom, Soaps^ Candles and Glycerine (New 
York, 1906) ; J, Lewkowitsch, (Pt/s, Fats, and Waxes (London, 1909). 

CANDLEMAS (Lat. ftstum mndelarum sive luminufn\ the 
name for the ancient church festival, celebrated annually on 
the 2nd of February, In commemoration of the presentation 
of Christ in the Temple. In the Greek Church it is known as 
t&v Kvpibv (“ the meeting of the Lord.” ue, with 
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Simeon and Anna), in the West as the Purification of the Blessed 
Virgin. It is the most ancient of all the lestivals in honour of the 
Virgin Mary. A description is given of its celebration at Jeru- 
salem in the Peregrinatio of Etheria (Silvia), in the second half 
of the 4th century. It was then kept on the 14th of February, 
forty days after Epiphany, the celebration of the Nativity 
(Christmas) not having been as yet introduced ; the Armenians 
still keep it on this day, as the Coming of tlie Son of God into 
the Temple.” The celebration gradually spread to other parts 
of the church, being moved to the 2nd of February, foi ty days 
after the newly established feast of Christmas. In 542 it was 
established throughout the entire East Roman empire by 
Justinian. Its introduction in the West is somewhat obscure. 
The 8th -century Gelanan Sacrameniary, which embodies a 
much older tradition, mentions it under the title of Purification 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which has led some to suppose that 
it was ordained by Pope Cielasius L in 492 ^ as a counter-attraction 
to the heathen Lupercalia ; but for this there is no warrant. 
The procession on this day was introduced by Pope Sergius 1 . 
(687-701). The custom of blessing the candles for the whole 
year on this day, whence the name Candlemas is derived, did nut 
come into common use until the nth century. 

In the Quadragestmae de Epiphania as described by Etheria 
there is, as Monsignor Duchesne points out (Chnstian Worship, p. 
272), no indication of a special association with the Blessed 
Virgin; and the distinction between the festival as celebrated in 
the East and West is that in the former it is a festival of Christ, 
in the latter a festival pre-eminently of the Virgin Mother. 

See L. Duchesne, Chnstian Worship (Eng. trans., London, 1904) ; 
art. A.v. by F. G. Hol^^cck m the Catholu Jintyolopaedia. 

CANDLESTICK, the receptacle for holding a candle, now- 
adays made in various art-forms. The word was formerly 
used for any form of support on which lights, whether candles 
or lamps, were fixed ; thus a candelabrum {q.v.) is sometimes 
spoken of from tradition as a candlestick, e,g. as when Moses 
was commanded to make a candlestick for the tabernacle, of 
hammered gold, a talent in weight, and consisting of a base 
with a shaft rising out of it and six arms, and with seven lamps 
supported on the summits of the six arms and central shall. 
When Solomon built the temple, he placed in it ten golden 
candlesticks, five on the north and five on the south side of the 
Holy Place ; but after the Babylonish captivity the golden 
candlestick was again placed in the temple, as it had been 
before in the tabernacle by Moses. On the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus, it was carried with other spoils to Rome. 
Representations of the seven-branched candlestick, as it is called, 
occur on the arch of Titus at Rome, and on antiquities found 
in the Catacombs at Rome. The primitive form of candlestick 
was a torch made of slips of bark, vine tendrils or wood dipped 
in wax or tallow, tied together and held in the hand by the 
lower end, such as are frequently figured on ancient painted 
vases. The next step was to attach to them a cup {discus) 
to catch the dripping wax or tallow. 

A candlestick may be either flat ” or tall.” The former 
has a short stem, rising from a dish, and is usually furnished 
with an extinguisher fitting into a socket ; the latter has a pillar 
which may be only a few inches in height or may rise to several 
feet, and rarely hks an extinguisher. The flat variety is some- 
times called a ‘‘ bedroom candlestick.” The beginnings of this 
interesting and often beautiful appliance are not exactly known, 
but it dates certainly as far* back as the 14th century and is 
probably older. It is most usually of metal, earthenware or 
china, but originally it was made of some hard wood and had 
no socketed pillar, the candle fitting upon a metal spike, in the 
fashion still familiar in the case of many church candlesticks. 
It has been constantly influenced by mobiliary and architectural 
fashions, and has varied, as it still varies, from the severest 
simplicity of form and material to the most elaborate artistic 
treatment and the costliest materialsh-gold and silver, crystal, 
marble and enamel. Previous to the 17th century, iron, latten, 
bronze and copper were chiefly used, but thenceforward the 
* So Baronius, Ann. ad ann. 544. 
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most elegant examples trere chiefly of silver, though in more 
modern periods Sheffield plate, silver plate and china became 
exceedingly popular. Sometimes the base and sconce are of one 
material and the pillar of another, as when the former are of 
silver and the pillar of marble or china. The choice and com- 
bination of materials are, indeed, infinite. The golden age of the 
candlestick lasted, roughly speaking, from the third quarter 
of the 17th century to the end of the i8th. The later Jacobean, 
Queen Anne and early Georgian forms were often extremely 
elegant, with broad bases, round, oval or square and swelling 
stems. Fine examples of these periods, especially when of silver, 
are much sought after and command constantly augmenting 
prices. As with most domestic appliances the liistory of the 
candlestick is an unceasing tendency towards simplicity, the 
most elaborate and fantastic forms, animals and reptiles, the 
monstrous creatures of mythology, lions and men-at-arms, angels 
and cupids, having gradually given place to architectural motives 
such as the baluster stem and to the classic grace of the Adam 
style. The candlestick in its modern form is, indeed, artistically 
among the least unsatisfactory of household plenLshmgs. 

CAHDUSH, ROBERT SMITH (1806-1873), Scottish divine, 
was born at Edinburgh on the 23rd of March 1806, and spent 
his early years in Glasgow, where he graduated in 1823. During 
the years 1823-1826 he went through the prescribed course 
at the divinity hall, then presided over by Dr Stevenson MacGill, 
and on leaving, accompanied a pupil as private tutor to Eton, 
where he stayed two years. In 1829 he entered upon his lifers 
work, having been licensed to preach during the summer 
vacation of the previous year. After short assistant pastorates at 
St Andrew’s, Glasgow, and Bonhill, ]>umbartonshire, he obtained 
a settled charge as minister of the important pjirish of St George’s, 
Edinburgh. Here he at once took the place’ he so long held 
as one of the ablest preachers in Scotland. Destitute of natural 
oratorical gifts and somewhat ungainly in his manner, he 
attracted and even riveted the attention of his audience by 
a rare combination of intellectual keenness, emotional lervour, 
spiritual insight and power of dramatic representation of 
character and life. His theology was tlmt of the Scottish 
Calvinistic Sfliool, but his sympathetic character combined 
with strong conviction gathered round him one of the largest 
and most intelligent congregations in the city. 

From the very commencement of his ministry in Edinburgh, 
Candlish took the deepest interest in ecclesiastical questions, 
and he soon became involved as one of the chief actors in the 
struggle which was then agitating the Scottish church. His 
first Assembly speech, delivered in 1839, placed him at once 
among the leaders of the party tliat afterwards formed the 
Free ^urch, and his influence in bringing about the Disruption 
of 1843 was inferior only to that of Thomas Chalmers. Great 
as was his popularity as a preaclier, it was in the arena of 
ecclesiastical debate that his ability chiefly showed itself, and 
probably no other single man had from first to last so large a 
share in shaping the constitution and guiding the policy of 
the Free Church. He took his stand on two principles : the 
right of the people to choose their ministers, and the independence 
of the church in things spintuaL On his advice Hugh Miller 
was appointetl editor of the Witness^ the powerful Free Church 
organ. He was actively engaged at one time or other in nearly 
all the various schemes of the church, but special mention 
should be made of his services on the education committee, 
of which he was convener from 1846 to 1863, and in the un- 
successful negotiations for union among the non-established 
Presbyterian denominations of Scotland, which were carried 
on during the years 1863-1873. In the Assembly of 1861 he 
filled the moderators chair. 

As a theologian the positioti of Candlish was perhaps inferior ' 
to that which he held as a preacher and ecclesiastic, but it was i 
not inconsiderable. early as 1841 bis reputation in this 
department was suflScient to secure for him the government 
nomination to the newly founded chair of Biblical criticism 
in the university of Edinburgh. Owing to the opposition of 
Lord Aberdeen, however, the presentation was cancelled. In 


I 2847 Candlish, who had received the degree of D.D. from Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, in 1841, was chosen l^y the Assembly of the 
Free Church to succeed Chalmers in the chair of divinity in the 
New College, Edinbuighi After partially fulfilling the duties 
of the office for one session, he was led to resume the charge 
of St George’s, the clergyman who had been chosen by the 
congregation as his successor having died before entering on 
his work. In 1862 he succeeded William Cunningham as prmcipal 
of New College with the understanding that he should still 
retain his position as minister of St George’s. He died on the 
19th of October 1873. 

Though his greatest power was not displayed through the 
press, Candlish made a number of contributions to theological 
literature. In 1842 he published the first volume of his Con- 
irtbutions tmvards ike Exposition of the Book of Genesis^ a work 
which was completed m three volumes several years later. 
In 1S54 he delivered, in Exeter Hall, London, a lecture on 
the Theological Essays of the Kev. F. D. Maurice, which he after- 
wards published, along with a fuller examination of the doctrine 
of the essays. In this he defended the forensic aspect of the 
gospel. A treatise entitled 71 ie Atonement; tts Reality, Com- 
pleteness ctnd Extent (1861) was based upon a smaller work 
which first appeared in 1845. In 1864 he delivered the first 
series of Cunningham lectures, taking for his subject The Father- 
hood of God. Published immediately afterwards, the lectures 
excited considerable discussion on account of the peculiar views 
they represented. Further illustrations of these views were 
given in two works published about the same time as the 
lectures, one a treatise On the Sonship and Brotherhood of 
Believers, and the other an exposition of the first epistle of 
St John. 

See Willitun Wilson, Memorials of R. S. Candlish, D.D., with a 
chapter on his portion as a theologian by Robert Rainy. 

CANDOLLE, AUGUSTIN PYRAME DE (1778-1841), Swiss 
botanist, was born at Geneva on the 4th of February 1778. He 
was descended from one of the ancient families of Provence, 
whence his ancestors had been expatriated for their religion 
in the middle of the 16th centuiy. 'J’hough a weakly buy he 
showed great aptitude for study, and distinguished himself 
at school by his rapid attainments in classical and general 
literature, and specially by a faculty for writing elegant verse. 
He began his scientific studies at the college of Geneva, where 
the teaching of J. P. E. Vaucher first inspired him with the 
determination to make botanical science the chief pursuit of 
his life. In 1796 he removed to Paris, His first productions, 
HtstonaPlantarwm Succideniarum (4 vols.,1799) and AslragaLogta 
(1802), introduced him to the notice of Cuvier, for whom he acted 
as deputy at the College dc France in 1802, and to J. 13 , Lamarck, 
who afterwards confided to him the publication of the third 
edition of the Flore franfatse (1803-1815). The Prinapes 
elementaires de bolamque, printed as the introduction to this 
work, contained the first exposition of his principle of classifica- 
tion according to the natural as opposed to the Linnean or 
artificial method. In 1804 he was granted the degree of doctor 
of medicine by tlie medical faculty of Paris, and published his 
Essai sur les propriites medicaks des plantes comparees avec lenrs 
formes extirieures et leur classification naiurfUe, and soon after, 
in 1806, his Synopsis plantarum in flora Galltca descriptarum. 
At the desire of the French government he spent the summers 
of the following six years in making a botanical and agricultural 
survey of the whole kingdom, the results of which were published 
in 1813. In 1S07 be was appointed professor of botany in the 
medical faculty of the university of Montpellier, and in 1810 
he was transferred to the newly founded chair of botany of the 
faculty of sciences in the same university. From Montpellier, 
where he published his Thiorie ilhnentaire it la botmUque (1813), 
he removed to Geneva in 1816, and in the following year was 
invited by the now independent republic to fill tb^P newly created 
chair of natural history. The rest of his life was spent in an 
attempt to elaborate and complete his ‘^nlltural ’* system of 
botanical classification. The results of his labours in this 
department are to be found in his Regni vtgeiabilis systma 
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mturale, of which two volumes only were completed {1821) 
when he found that it would be impossible for him to execute 
the whole work on- so extensive a scale. Accordingly in 1824 
he l>egan a less extensive work of the same kind — his Prodromus 
systematis tegni vegetabtlis — but even of this he was able to finish 
only seven volumes^ or two-thirds of tlie whole. He had been 
for several years in delicate health when he died on the 9th of 
September 1S41 at Geneva, 

Ilis son, Alphonse Louis Pierre Pyrame de Candolle, 
born at Paris on the 28th of Oi:t()ber 1806, at first devoted 
himself to the study of law, but gradually drifted to botany 
and finally succeeded to his father’s chair. He published a 
number of botanical works, including continuations of the 
Prodromus in collaboration with his son, Anne Casimir 
Pyrame de C-anclolle. He died at Geneva on the 4th of April 
1803. 

CANDON, a town of South Ilocos province, Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, on the W. coast, about 200 m. N. by W. of Manila. 
Pof). (1Q03) 18,828. Its climate is hot, though healthy. Candon 
is surrounded by an extensive and fertile plain, and is defended by 
a small fort. Its inhabitants are noted for their honesty and 
industry, as well as for their regard for law and order. They carry 
on an extensive traffic with tJic wild tribes of the neighbouring 
mountains. Indigo is grown in considerable quantity, as are 
rice and tobacco. The weaving of blankets, handkerchiefs, and 
cotton and silk cloths constitutes quite an important industry. 
The language is Jlocano. 

CANDYTUFT {Ibens amara, so called from Iberia, z.e. Spain, 
where many species of the genus are native, and amara, bitter, 
i,e. in tavSte), a small annual herb (natural order Cruciferae) with 
white or purplish flowers, the outer petals of which are longer 
than the rest. It is a native of western Europe and found wild 
on dry soil in cultivated ground in the centre and east of England. 
This and several other species of the genus are known as garden 
plants, and are of easy culture in ordinary garden soil if well 
exposed to sun and air. The common candytuft of gardens is 
1. ii^nbellala, a hardy annual, native of southern Europe, and 
known in a number of varieties differing in colour of flowers. 
L coYonana (rocket candytuft) has long dense heads of white 
flowers and is also an annual. Some species have a shrubby 
growth and are evergreen perennials; the best -known is L 
sempersftrenSy a native of southern Europe, a much-branched 
plant about a foot liigh with long racemes of white flowers. 
L fi^ibr altar ica is a showy, handsome half-hardy evergreen. 

CANE, a name applied to many plants which have long, 
slender, reed-like stalks or stems, as, for example, the sugar-cane, 
the bamboo-cane or the reed-cane. From the use as walking- 
sticks to which many of these plants have been applied, the 
name “ cane ” is improperly given to sticks, irrespective of tlie 
source from which they are derived. Properly it should be re- 
stricted to a peculiar class of palms, known as rattans, included 
under tlie two closely allied genera Calamus and Daemonorops^ of 
which there are a large number of species. The plants are found 
widely extended throughout the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, the Malay Peninsula, China, India and Ceylon ; and also 
in Australia and Africa. They were described by <^)rg Eberhard 
Rumpf or Rumphius (1627-1702), governor of Amboyna, and 
author of the Herbarium Amboynense (6 vols. folio, Amsterdam, 
1741-1755), under the name of Palmijunci, as inhabitants of 
dense forests into which the rays of the sun scarce can penetrate, 
where they form spiny bushes, obstructing the passage through 
the jungle. The slender stems rarely exceed an inch in diameter 
and arc generally much smaller. They creep or trail to ^ an 
enormous length, often reaching 500 or 600 ft, and support 
themselves on trees or bushes by recurved spines bofne on die 
stalk or back of the midrib of the leaf, or by stiff hooks replacing 
the upper leaflets. In some cases the midrib is donated beyond 
the leaflets to form a kmg whip-likc structure, bearing recurved 
hooks at intervals. The nativics, in preparing The canes for the 
market, strip off the leaves by pulling the cut plant through a 
notch made in a tree. The canes always present distinct rings 
at the junction of the sheathing leaves, with the stem. They 
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I assume a yellow colour as they dry ; and those imported from 
Calcutta have a glossy surface, while the produce of the Eastern 
Archipelago presents a dull exterior. 

Canes, on account of their lightness, lengtli, strcngtli And 
flexibility, are used for a great variety of purposes by the inhabit- 
ants of the countries in which they grow. Split into thia stiips 
they are twisted to form ropes and ships’ caliles, an application 
mentioned by Captain Dumpier in his Voyages, A more im- 
portant application, however, is for basket-work, and for making 
chairs, couches, pillows, , as the great strength and durability 
of tlim and easily prepared strips admit of such articles being 
made at once airy, strong and flexible. Much of the beautiful 
and elaborate basket-work of the Chinese and Japanese is made 
from thin strips of canc, which are also used by the Chinese for 
larger works, such as door-mats, houses and sheds. 

A very large trade with Western countries and the United 
States IS carried on in canes and rattans, the [>rincipal centres 
of the trade being Batavia, Sarawak, Singapore, Penang and 
(Calcutta. In addition to the varieties used for walking-sticks, 
whip and umbrella handles, &c., the common rattans aie in 
extensive demand for basket-making, the seats and backs of 
chairs, the ribs of cheap umbrellas, saddles and other harne^ss- 
work ; and generally for purposes where their strength and 
flexibility make them efficient substitutes for whalebone. The 
walking-stick “canes” of commerce include a great many 
varieties, some of which, however, are not tlie protluce of trailing 
palms. The well-known Malacca canes are obtained from 
Calamus Sapianum, the steins of which are much stouter than 
is the case with tlie average species of Calamus, 

CANEA, or Khania, the principal seaport and since 1841 
the capital of Crete, finely situated on the northern coast of 
the island, about 25 m. from its western extremity, on the 
isthmus of the Akrotiri peninsula, which lies between the Bay 
of Canea and the Bay of Suda (latitude 33*^ 31' N., longitude 
24° i' kh). Surrounded by a massive Venetian waU, it forms 
a closely built, irregular and overcrowded town, though of late 
years a few of its streets have been widened. The ordinary 
houses are of wood ; but the more important buildings are of 
more solid materials. The Turks have a number of mosques ; 
there are Greek churches and a Jewish synagogue ; an old 
Venetian structure serves as a military hospital ; and the 
prison is of substantial coastruction. The town is now the 
principal seat of government, the seat of a Greek bishop who 
IS suffragan to the metropolitan at Candia, and the official 
residence of the European consuls. The harbour, formed by 
an ancient transverse mole nearly 1200 ft. long, and protected 
by a lighthouse and a fort, would admit vessels of considerable 
tonnage ; but it has been allowed to silt up until it shoals off 
from 24 ft. to 10 or even 8, so that large vessels have to anchor 
about 4 or 5 m. out. The principal articles of trade are oil and 
soap, and there is a pretty extensive manufacture of leather. 
The fosse is laid out in vegetable gardens ; public gardens have 
been constructed outside the walls ; and artesian wells have 
been bored by tlie government. To the east of the town a 
large Arab village had grown up, inhabited for the most part 
by natives of h^ypt and Cyrenaica, who acted as boatmen, 
porters and servants^ but since the fall of the Turkish govem- 
riicnt most of these have quitted the island ; while about a 
mile off on the rising ground is the village of Xhalepa, where 
the consuls and merchants reside. The population of the town 
is estimated at 20,000. Canea probably occupies the site of 
the ancient Cy donia, a city of very early foundation and no small 
importance. During the Venetian rule it was one of the strongest 
cities in the island, but it fell into the hands of the Turks in 
1646, several years before the capture of Candia. In 1856 it 
suffered from an earthquake. The neighbouring plain is famous 
for its fruitfulness, and the quince is said to derive its name 
Cydonia fiom the town. (See abo Crete.) 

CANlrFENCIMQ (the Fr. €aime\ the art of defending oneself 
with a walking-stick. It may be considered to be sii^e-stick 
fencing without a guard lor the hand, with the important 
difference that in cane^endng the thrust is os important as 
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the cut, and thus (^nne approaches nearer to sabre-play. 
The cuts are practically identical with those of the single-stick 
but they are generally given after one or more rapid 
preliminary flourishes (moultneis, circles) which the lightness 
of the stick facilitates, and which serve to perplex and disconcert 
an assailant. The thrusts are similar to those in foil-play, but 
are often carried out with both hands grasping the stick, giving 
greater force and enabling it to be used at very close quarters. 
The canes used in French fencing schools are made of several 
kinds of tough wood and are about 3 ft. long, tapering towards 
the point. As very severe blows are exchanged, masks, gloves, 
padded vests, and shin-guards similar to those used in football, 
are worn. 

Sec Georges d’Amoric, French Method of the Noble Art of Self- 
Defence (London, 1898) ; J. Charlemont, L'Att de la Boxe frauQuise 
et dc la Canne (Paris, 1899). 

CANEPHORAE (Gr. Kclveov, a basket, and <l>€p€ii\ to carry), 
“ basket-bearers,’’ the title given of old to Athenian maidens of 
noble family, annually chosen to carry on their heads baskets 
with sacrificial implements and apparatus at the Panathcnaic 
and other festivals. The term (also in the form Canephon) is 
applied in architecture to figures of cither sex carrying on 
their heads baskets, containing edibles or material for sacrifices. 
The term might well be applied to the Caryatide figures of the 
Erechtheum. Those represented in the Panathcnaic frieze of 
the Parthenon carry vases on their shoulders. 

CANES VENATICI The Hounds,” or “ the Greyhounds ”), 
in astronomy, a constellation of the northern hemisphere named 
by Hevelius in 1690, who compiled it from the stars between 
the older asterisms Ursa Major, Bootes and Coma Berenices. 
Interesting objects in this portion of the heavens are : the famous 
spiral nebula first described by Lord Rosse ; a-Canum Venaii- 
corum^ a double star, of magnitudes 3 and 6 ; this star was 
named Cor Caroli^ or The Heart of Charles II., by Edmund 
Halley, on the suggestion of Sir Charles Scarborough (i6i$-“i694), 
the court physician ; a cluster of stars of the nth magnitude 
and fainter, extremely rich in variables, of the 900 stars examined 
no less than 132 being regularly variable. 

CANGA-ARGUELLES, JOSfi (1770-1843), Spanish statesman, 
was born in 1770. He took an active part in the Spanish resist- 
ance to Napoleon in a civil capacity and was an energetic 
member of the cortes of 1812. On the return of the Bourbon 
line in 1814, Canga-Arguelles was sent into exile in the province 
of Valencia. On the restoration in 1820 of the constitution of 
1812, he was appointed minister of finance. He continued at 
this post till the spring of 1821, distinguishing himself by the 
zeal and ability with which he sought to reform the finances 
of Spain. It was high time ; for the annual deficit was greater 
than the entire revenue itself, and landed and other property 
was, to an unheard-of extent, monopolized by the priests. 
The measures he proposed had been only partially enforced, 
when the action of the king with regard to the ministry, of 
which he was a member, obliged him to resign. Thereafter, 
as a member of the Moderate Liberal party, Canga-Arguelles 
advocated constitutional government and financial reform, till 
the overthrow of the constitution in 1823, when he fled to 
England. He did Hot return to Spain till 1S29, and did not 
again appear in public life, being appointed keeper of the archives 
at Simancas. He died in 1843. Canga-Arguelles is the author 
of three works : Elementos de la Ctencta de Hacienda (Elements 
of the Science of Finance), London, 1825 ; Dicctanario de 
Hacienda (Dictionary of Finance), London, 1827 ; and Obser- 
vaciones sobre la guerra de la Peninsula (Observations on the 
Peninsular War), in which he endeavoured to show that his 
countrymen had taken a far more effective part in the national 
struggle against the French than English historians were willing 
to adtait. ' 

CANGAS DE ONIb^ or Cangas, a town of northern Spain, in 
the province of Oviedo ; situated on the right bank of the river 
Sella, in a fertile, wdl-watered, partly wooded, undulating 
region. Pop. (1900) 8537. The trade of Cangas de Onis is chiefly 
in live-stock and coal from the neighbouring mines. A Latin 
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inscription on the town-hall records the fact that this place 
was the residence of thh first Spanish kings after the spread of 
the Moors over the Peninsula. Here early in the 8th century 
lived King Pelayo, who started the Christian reconquest of 
Spain. His historic cave of Covadonga is only 8 m. distant 
(see Asturias). The church of the Assumption, rebuilt in the 
19th century, is on the model and site of an older church of the 
middle ages. Near Cangas are ruins and bridges of the Roman 
period. 

CANGAS DE TIN£0, a town of northern Spain, in the province 
of Oviedo, and on the river Narcea. Pop. (1900) 22,742. There 
is no railway and the river is not navigable, but a good road 
runs through Tin^o, Grado and the adjacent coal-fields, to the 
ports of Cudillcro and Aviles. The inhabitants have thus an 
easily accessible market for the farm produce of the fertile hills 
round Cangas de Tin^o, and for the cloth, leather, pottery, &c., 
manufactured in the town. 

CANGUE, or Cang, the European name for the Chinese Kta 
or Kea, a portable pillory, carried by offenders convicted of 
petty offences. It consists of a square wooden collar weighing 
from 20 to 60 lb, through a hole in which the victim’s head 
is thrust. Tt fits tight to the neck and must be worn day and 
night for the period ordered. The offender is left expOvsed in 
the street. Over the parts by which it fastens slips of paptr 
bearing the mandarin’s seal are pasted so that no one can liberate 
the condemned. The length of the punishment is usually from 
a fortnight to a month. As the cangiie is 3 to 4 ft. across, the 
convict IS unable to feed himself or to lie down, and thus, unices 
fed by friends or passers-hy, often starves to death. As in the 
English pillory, the name of the man and the nature of his 
offence are inscribed on the cangue. 

CANINA, LUIGI (1795-1856), Italian archaeologist and 
architect, was born at Casale in Piedmont. He became professor 
of architecture at Turin, and his most important works were 
the excavation of Tusculum in 1829 and of the Appian Way m 
1848, the results of which he embodied in a number of works 
published m a costly form by his patroness, the queen of 
Sardinia. 

CANINI, GIOVANNI AGNOLO (1617-1666), Italian designer 
and engraver, was born at Rome. He was a pupil of Domenichino 
and afterwards of Antonio Barbalonga. He painted some 
altar-pieces at Rome, including two admired pictures for the 
church of San Martino a’ Monti, representing the martyrdom 
of St Stephen and of St Bartholomew. Having accompanied 
Cardinal Chigi to France, he was encouraged by the minister 
Colbert to carry into execution his project of designing from 
medals, antique gems and similar sources a series of portraits 
of the most illustrious characters of antiquity, accompanied 
with memoirs ; but shortly after the commencement of the 
undertaking Canini died at Rome. The work, however, was 
prosecuted by his brother Marcantonio, who, with the assistance 
of Picard and Valet, completed and published it in 1699, under 
the title of Iconografia dt Gio, Ag, Camni, It contains 150 
engravings. A reprint in Italian and French appeared at Amster- 
dam in 1731. 

CANIS MAJOR Great Dog ”), in astronomy, a constellation 
placed south of the Zodiac, just below and behind the heels of 
Orion. Cams minor, the “ little dog,” is another constellation, 
also following Orion and separated from Canis major by the 
Milky Way. Both these constellations, or at least their principal 
stars, Sirius in the Great Dog and Procyon in the Little Dog, 
were named in very remote times, being referred to as the ‘‘ dogs 
of Orion ” or in equivalent terms. Sirius is the brightest star 
in the heavens ; and the name is connected with the adjectives 
cretpos and oretpto^, scorching. It may possibly be related to 
the Arabic Str&j, thus meaning the glittering one.” Hommel 
has shown that Sirius and Procyon were the two St ray 
or glitterers. It is doubtful whether Sirius is referred to in the 
Old Testament. By some it has been identified with the Hebrew 
mazzaroih, the hudfer of the Vulgate ; by others with mazzdoih, 
the duodecim signa of the Vulgate ; while Professor M; A. Stern 
identifies it with the Hebrew TfmaA, which is rendered variously 
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in the Vulgate as Arcturus, Hyades and Pleiades.^ The in- 
habitants of the Euphrates valley included both constellations 
in their stellar system ; but considerable difficulty is encountered 
in the allocation of the Babylonian names to the dominant 
stars. The name kak'^an^ which occurs on many tablets, has 
been determined by Epping and Strassmaier, and also by 
Jensen and Hommel, as equivalent to Sinus ; etymologically 
this word means “ dog-star (or, according to R. Brown, 
Primitive Constellations y “ bow-star ”). On the other hand, 
Kakstdt or Kak-si-sa, meaning the leader,'' has been identified 
by Sayce and others with Sirius, while Hommel regards it as 
Procyon. The question is mainly philological, and the arguments 
seem inconclusive. Wc may notice, however, that connexions 
were made between Kaksidi and the weather, which have 
strong affinities with the ideas expressed at a later date by the 
Greeks. For example, its appearance in the morning with the 
sun heralded the “ north winds," the /iopiai irrjcrlai or 
aqmlones etesiae, the strong and dangerous north-westerly winds 
of Greece which blow for forty days from the rising of the star ; 
again, when Sirius appeared misty the “ locusts devour.'’ 
Sinus also appears in the cosmogony of Zoroaster, for Plutarch 
records that Ormuzd appointed this star to be a guard and 
overseer in the heavens, and in the Avesta we find that Tistrya 
(Sirius) is “the bright and happy star, that gives happy dwelling." 
With the Egyptians Sinus assumed great importance. Appearing 
with the sun when the Nile was rising, Sirius was regarded as a 
herald of the waters which would overspread the land, renewing 
its fertility and promising good harvests for the coming season. 
Hephaestion records that from its aspect the rise of the water 
was foretold, and the Roman historian Florus adds that the 
weather was predicted also. Its rising marked the commence- 
ment of their new year, the annus cananus and annus cyntcus 
of the Romans. It was the star of Sept or Sothis, and, according 
to one myth, was identified with the goddess Hathor — the 
Aphrodite of the Greeks. It was the “ second sun " of the 
heavens, and according to Maspero {Dawn of Civilization, 1894) 
“ Sahu and Sopdit, Orion and Sinus, were the rulers of this 
mysterious world of night and stars." 

The Greeks, borrowing most of their astronomical knowledge 
from the Babylonians, held similar myths and ideas as to the 
constellations and stars. Sirius was named Ki'xdi/ 

(the dog) and rci ajj-rpov, the star ; and its heliacal rising was 
associated with the coming of the dry, hot and sultry season. 
Hesiod tells us that “ Sirius parches head and knees " ; Homer 
speaks similarly, calling it k^k^v the evil star, and the 

star of late summer (o7rw/&a), the rainy and stormy season. 
Procyon (IIpoKi^cDi/) was so named because it rose before Kvwv. 
The Euphratean myth of the dogs has its parallel in Greece, 
Sirius being the hound of the hunter Orion, and as recorded by 
Aratus always chasing the Hare ; Pindar refers to the chase 
of Pleione, the mother of the Pleiads, by Orion and his dogs. 
Similarly Procyon became Maera, the dog of Icarius, when 
Bootes became Icarius, and Virgo his daughter Erigone, 

The Romans adopted the Greek ideas. They named the 
constellation Cams, and Sirius was known as Canis also, and 
as Canicula, Procyon became Antecanem and Antecants, but 
these names did not come into general use. They named the 
hottest part of the year associated with the heliacal rising of 
Sirius the Dies caniculares, a phrase which has survived in the 
modern expression “ dog-days " ; and the pestilences which 
then prevailed occasioned the offering of sacrifices to placate 
this inimical star. Festus narrates, in this connexion, the sacri- 
ficing of red dogs at the feast of Floralia, and Ovid of a dog 
on the Robigalia. The experience of the ancient Greeks that 
Sirius rose with the sun as the latter entered Leo, i,e, the hottest 
part of the year, was accepted by the Romans with an entire 
disregard of the intervening time and a different latitude. To 
quote Sir Edward Sherburne {Sphere of Manilius, 1675), 
“ The greater part of the Antients assi^ the Dog Star rising 
to the time of the Sun's first entering into Leo, or, as Pliny 
writes, 23 days after the summer solstice, as Varro 29, as 
* See G. Schiaparelli, Astronomy in the Old Testament (1905)* 
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Columella 30.- ... At this day with us, according to 
Vulgar computation, the rising and setting of the said Star 
is m a manner coincident with the Feasts of St Margaret 
(which is about the 13th of our July) and St Lawrence (which 
falls on the 10th of our August)." 

Sirius is the most conspicuous star in the sky ; it Sends to 
the earth eleven times as much light as Aldebaran, the unit 
standard adopted in the revised Harvard Photometry ; numeric- 
ally Its magnitude is - i-6. At the present time its colour is 
white with a tinge of blue, but historical records show that this 
colour has not always prevailed. Aratus designated it ttoikiAos', 
many coloured ; the Alexandrian Ptolemy clavssified it with 
Aldebaran, An tares and Betelgeuse as vrroKippoi;^ fiery red ; 
Seneca describes it as “ redder than Mars " ; while, in the 
loth century, the Arabian Biruni termed it “ shining red." 
On the other hand Sufi, who also flourished in the loth century, 
pointedly omits it from his list of coloured stars. The question 
has been thoroughly discussed by T. J. J. See, who shows 
that Sirius has shone white for the last 1000 to 1200 years.^ 
The parallax has been determined by Sir David Gill and W. L. 
Elkin to be 0*37" ; it is therefore distant from the earth over 
5 V lo^^miles, and its light takes 8*6 years to traverse the inter- 
vening space. If the sun were at the same distance Sirius would 
outshine it 30 times, the sun appearing as a star of the second 
magnitude. It has a large proper motion, which shows recurrent 
undulations having a 50-year period. From this Bessel surmised 
the existence of a satellite or companion, for which C. A. F. 
Peters and A. Auwers computed the elements. T. H. Safford 
determined its position for September 1861 ; and on the 3rst 
of January 1862, Alvan G. Clark, of Cambridgeport, Mass., 
telescopically observed it as a barely visible, dull yellow star 
of the 9th to 10th magnitude. The mean distance apart is 
about 20 astronomical units ; the total mass of the pair is ^3*7 
times the mass of the sun, .Sirius itself being twice as massive 
as its companion, and, marvellously enough, forty thousand 
times as bright. The spectrum of Sirius is characterized by 
prominent absorption lines due to hydrogen, the metallic lines 
being weak ; other stars having the same spectra are said 
to be of the “ Sirian type." Such stars are the most highly 
heated (see Star). 

Procyon, or a Canis minoris, is a star of the 2nd magnitude, 
one-fifth as bright as Sinus, or numerically 0-47 when compared 
with Aldebaran. It is more distant than Sirius, its parallax 
being ; and its light is about six times that of the sun. 
Its proper motion is large, 1-25", and its velocity at right angles 
to the line of sight is about xi m. per second. Its proper motion 
shows large irregularities, pointing to a relatively massive com- 
panion ; this satellite was discovered on the 13th of November 
1896 by J. M. Schaeberle, with the great Lick telescope, as a 
star of the 13th magnitude. Its mass is equal to about that 
of the sun, but its light is only one twenty-thousandth. 

CANITZ, FRIEDRICH RUDOLF LUDWIG, Frbiherr von 
(1654-1699), German poet and diplomatist, was born at Berlin 
on the 27th of November 1654. He attended the universities 
of Leiden and Leipzig, travelled in England, France, Italy and 
Holland, and on his return was appointed groom of the bed- 
chamber (Kammerjunkcr) to the elector Frederick William 
of Brandenburg, whom he accompanied on his campaigns in 
Pomerania and Sweden. In 1680 he became councillor of lega- 
tion, and he was employed on various embassies. In 1697, the 
elector Frederick III. made him a privy councillor, and the 
emperor Leopold I. created him a baron of the Empire. Having 
fallen ill on an embassy to the Hague, he obtained his discharge 
and died at Berlin in 1699. Canitz'S poems (Nebenatunden 
unterschiedener Gedichte), Which did not appear until after his 
death (1700), are for the most part dry and stilted imitations 
of French and Latin models, but they formed a healthy 

® For other values of the interval between the summer solstice 
and the rising of Bkius, see Smith's Diet, of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, , 

® See Tliomas Barker, Phil, Trans,, 1760. 51, p. 498^ for quotations 
from classical authors ; also T. J. J. See. Astronomy and Astrophysics, 
vol. xh p. 269. 
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contrast to the coarseness and bombast of the later Silesian 
poets. 

A complete edition of Camtz's poems was published by U. Konig 
in 1727 , wte also L. FuJd.i, Die Qegner der zweHen sihlesiuhen 
Sthule, 11. (1883). 

€Af}lZARBS» JOSfi DE (1676-1750), Spanish dramatist, was 
born at Madrid on the 4th of July 1676, entered the army, and 
retired with the rank of captain in 1703 to act as censor of the 
Madrid theatres and steward to the duke of Osuna. la his 
fourteenth year Caaixares recast a play by Lope dc Vega under 
the title of Las Cuenias del Gran Ca^idn, and he speedily became 
a‘ fashionable playwright. His ongmahty, however, is slight, 
and FJ Damme Lucas , the only one of his pieces that is still read, 
is an adaptation from Lope de Vega. Canizares produced a 
version of Racine’s Ipkt^ime shortly before 1716, and is to some 
extent responsible for the destruction of the old Spanish drama. 
He died on the 4th of September 1750, at Madrid. 

CANNAE (mod. Canne), an ancient village Of Apulia, near the 
river Aufidus, situated on a hill on the right bank, 6 m. 
S.W. from its mouth. It is celebrated for the disastrous defeat 
which the Romans received there from Hannibal in 216 b.c. 
(see Wars). There is a considerable controversy as to 

whether the battle took place on the right or the left bank of the 
river. In later times the place became a munmpmmy and un- 
important Roman remains still e.xist upon the hill known as 
Monte di Canne. In the middle ages it became a bishopric, 
but was destroyed in 1276. 

See O Schwab, Das Schlachtfeld von Canna (Munich, 18^8). and 
authorities under Iconic Wak.s 

CANNANORE, or Kananore, a town of British India, in the 
Malabar district of Madras, on the coast, 5^ m. N. from Calicut 
and 470 m. by mil from Madras. Pop. (1901) 27,811. Cannanore 
belonged to the Kalahasti or Cherakal rajas till the invasion of 
Malabar by Ilyder Ali. In 1498 it was visited by Vasco da 
Gama ; in 1501 a Portuguese factory was planted here by 
Cabral , in 1502 da Gama made a treaty with the raja, and in 
1505 a fort was built. In 1656 the Dutch effected a settlement 
and built the present fort, which they sold to ALi Raja m 1771. 
In 1783 Cannanore was captured by the British, and the reigning 
princess became tributary to the East India Company. Here is 
the residence of the MufJah chief, known as the Ali Raja, who 
owns most of the I.accadive Islands. Cannanore is the head- 
quarters of a military division, 

CANNES^ a seaport of France, in the department of the Alpes 
Maritimes, on the Mediterranean, 19 m. S.W. of Nice and 120 m, 
E. of Marseilles by rail. Pop, (1906) 24,531. It enjoys a southern 
exposure on a seaward slope, and is defended from the northern 
winds by raises of hills. Previous to 1831, when it first attroiCted 
the attention of Lord Brougliam, it mainly consisted of the old 
quarter (named Sucquet), and had little to show except an 
ancient castle, and a church on the top of Mont Chevalier, 
dedicated in 1603 to Notre Dame du Mont Esp^raace ? but 
since that period it has become a large and important town, 
and is now one of the mast fashionable winter resorts in the 
south of France, much frequemted by English visitors, the 
Americans preferrii^ Nice. The neighbourhood is thkkly studded 
with magnificent villas, which are solidly built of a stone so soft 
that it is sawn and not hewn. There is an excellent quay, and 
a beautiful promenade runs along the beach ; and numerous 
sheltered roads stretch up the valleys amidst groves of olive 
trees. On the north the modern town climbs up to Le Cannet 
(2 nx.), while on the east it practically extends along the coast 
to Golfe Jouan (3i m.), where Napoleon landed on die ist of 
March 1815, on his return from Elba. From Cannes a railway 
runs north in 12 J m. to Grasse. On the top of the hill behind J 
the town afe a Roman Catholic and a Protestant cemetery. 
In the. most prominent part of the latter is the grave of Lord 
Brougham# distinguished by a massive stone cross standing on 
a double basement, with the simple inscription — Henricus 
Brougham, Natus mdcci.xxviii., Decessit mdccclxviti.'’ ; and 
in the immediate vicinity lies James, 4th duke of Montfose- 
who died December 1874. The country around is very beautiful 


and highly fertile ; orange and lemon trees are cultivated like 
peach trees in England, while olives, almonds, figs, peaches, 
grapes and other fruits are grown in abundance, and, along 
with the produce of the fisheries, form the chief exports of the 
town. Essences of various kinds are manufactured, and flowers 
are extensively cultivated for the perfumers. The climate of 
Cannes has been the subject of a considerable variety of opinion, 
—the preponderance being, however, in its favour. According 
to Dr de Valcourt, it is remarkable by reason of the elevation 
and regularity of the tempcTature during the height of the day^ 
the ('learncss of the atmospliere and abundance of light, the 
ranty of ram and the absence of fogs. 

Cannes is a place ot great antiquity, hut its earlier history 
IS very obscure. It was twii^e destroyed by the Saracens m the 
8th and the xoth centuries ; but it was afterwards rejieopled 
by a colony from (knoa. Opposite the town is the island f)f 
Ste Marguerite (one of the Larins), m the citadel of which the Man 
with the Iron Mask was confined from 1686 to 1698, and which 
acquired notoriety as the prison whence Marshal Bazame escaped 
in August 1874. On the other chief island (St Honorat) of the 
Lerins is the famous monastery(5th century to 1 788), in connexion 
with which grew up the school of Li^nns, which had a wide 
influence upon piety and literature in the 5th and 6th centuries. 

See L A-^hez, iltsiotre du monastdte de Linns (2 vols , Pans, 1862) ; 
and Les iUs de Lerms, Cannes, et les nvages envifonnants (Pans, 1 8fx>), 
CartiUaife du monai^terv de Li nns (2 1883 and 1003) , dt' 

Valcourt, Cannes and its (r.ondon, 1873), Joanne. 

Guide to Cannes ; J R Green, essay on Cannes and St lUmomt, 
in the lirst serres ol his Strav Studies (jst cd , 1B76) ; A. Cooper- 
Marsdm, 1 fw Si,hoi)l of Ltnns (Rocliester, 1005) (W. A B. L ) 

CANNIBALISM, the eating of human flesh by men (from a 
Latinized form of Carib, the name of a tnlie of South America, 
lormerly found also in the West Indies), also called anthro- 
pophagy ” ((^. iwO/xjjTTo^^ man, and cpayFii', to eat). Evidence 
has l>cen adduced from some of the palaeolithic cave-dwelhngs 
m J^rance to show that tlie inhabitants practised cannibalism, 
at least occasionally. From Herodotus, Strabo and others we 
hear of peoples Hke the Scythian Massogetae, a nomad race 
north-cast of the Caspian Sea, who killed old people and ate 
them. In the middle ages reports, some of them prolmbly un- 
trustwortliy, by Marco Polo and others, attributed cannibalism 
to tlie wild tribes of China, the Tibetans, &c. In our own days 
cannibalism prevails, or prevailed until recently , over a great part 
of West and Central Africa, New Guinea, Melanesia (especially 
Fiji) and Australia. New Zealand and the Polynesian islands 
were great centres of the practice. It is extensively practised 
by the Battas of Sumatra and in other East Indian islands and 
in South America ; in earlier days it was a common feature of 
Indian wars in North America. Sporadic cannibalism occurs 
among more aviiized peoples as a result of necessity or as a 
manifestation of disease (see Lycakthropv). 

Classtficahon . — ^Cannibalistic practices may be classified from 
two points of view : (i) the motives of the act ; (2) the (cere- 
monial regulations, A third division of subordinate importance 
is also possible, if we consider whether the victims are actually 
killed for food or whether only such are eaten as have met their 
death in battle or other ways. 

I. From a psychological point of view the term cannibalism 
groups together a number of customs, whose oiily bond pf union 
is that they ali involve eating of human flesh, {a) Food comii- 
balism, where the object is the satisfaction of hunger, may occur 
sporadically as a result of real necessity or may be kept -up for 
the simple gratification of a taste for human flesh in the absence 
of any lack of food in general or even of animal food, (i.) Canni- 
balism from necessity is found not only among the lower races, 
such as the Fuegians or Red Indian tribes, but also among 
civilised races, as the tecords of sieges and shipwrecks show, 
(li.) Simple food caimibalism is common in Africa ; ' the Niam- 
Niara and Jlonbuttu carry on wars for the sake of obtaining 
human flesh; in West Africa human flesh could formerly be 
seen exposed for sale in the market like any . other article of 
commerce ; and among some tribes* it is the practice to sell 
the corpses of dead relatives for consumption as food« (b) In 
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curious contrast to this latter custom is the practice of devouring 
dead kinsfolk as the most respectful method of disposing of their 
remains. In a small number of cases this practice is combined 
with the custom of killing the old and sick, but in the great 
majority of peoples it is simply a form of burial ; it seems to 
prevail in most parts of Australia, many parts of Melanesia, 
Africa and South America, and less frequently in other parts 
of the world. To this group belong the customs described by 
Herodotus ; we may perhaps regard as a variant form the custom 
of using the skull of a dead man as a drinking-cup. This practice 
is widely found, and the statement of Herodotus that the skull 
was set in gold and preserved by the Issedones may point in 
this direction ; from the account given of the Tibetans some 
seven hundred years ago by William of Ruysbruck (Rubruquis) 
It appears that they had given up cannibalism but still preserved 
the use of the skull as a drinking vessel. Another modification 
of an original ritual cannibalism is the custom of drinking the 
ashes of the dead, which is practised by some African and South 
American tribes. The custom of holding burial feasts has also 
been traced to the same origin. More incomprehensible to the 
European than any other form of I'annibalism is the custom of 
partaking of the products of putrefaction as they run down from 
the body. The Australians smoke-dry the bodies of tribesmen ; 
here, too, it is the custom to consume the portions of the body 
which are rendered liquid by the heat, (c) The ritual cannibal- 
ism just mentioned shades over into and may have been originally 
derived from magical cannibalism, of which three sub-species 
may be distinguished, (i.) Savages are accustomed, on the one 
hand, to abstain from certain foods in order that they may not 
acquire certain qualities ; on the other hand other foods are 
eagerly desired in order that they may by partaking of the flesh 
also come to partake of the mental or bodily peculiarities of 
the man or animal from which the meat is derived ; thus, after 
the birth of a child, especially the first-born, the parents are 
frequently forbidden the flesh of slow-moving animals, because 
that would prevent the child from learning to walk ; conversely, 
eating the heart of a lion is recommended for a warrior to make 
him brave ; from this point of view therefore we readily under- 
stand the motives which lead to the eating of those slain in 
battle, both friends and foes, (ii.) We may term protective an 
entirely different kind of magical cannibalism, which consists in 
the consumption of a small portion of the body of a murdered 
man, in order that his ghost may not trouble the murderer ; 
according to Hans Eg^de, the Eskimo, when they kill a witch, 
eat a portion of her heart, that she may not haunt them, (iii.) 
The practice is also said to have the effect of causing the relatives 
of the murdered man to lose heart or to prevent them from 
exercising the right of revenge ; in this case it may be brought 
into relation with the ceremony of the blood covenant in one of 
the forms of which the parties drink each other’s blood ; or, it 
may point to a reminiscence of a ritual eating of the dead kins- 
man. The late survival of this idea in Europe is attested by its 
mention by Dante in the Purgatorio. (d) The custom of eating 
food offered to the gods is widespread, and we may trace to 
this origin Mexican cannibalism, perhaps, too, that of Fiji, The 
Aztec worship of the god of war, Huitzilopochtli, led to the 
sacrifice of prisoners, and the custom of sacrifice to their frequent 
wars. The priest took out the heart, offered it to the sun, and 
then went through the ceremonies of feeding the idol with the 
heart and blood ; finally the bodies of the victims were consumed 
by the worshippers, (e) We reach an entirely different set of 
motives in penal and revenge cannibalism. For the origin of 
these ideas we may perhaps look to that of protective magic, 
dealt with above ; but it seems possible that there is also some 
idea of influencing the lot of the criminal in a future life ; it 
may be noted that the whole of the body is seldom eaten in 
protective cannibalism ; among the Battas, however, the 
criminal, and in parts of Africa the debtor, are entirely consumed. 
Other cases, especially where the victim is an enemy, may be due 
to mere fury and bravado. (/) In the west of North America a 
peculiar kind of cannibalism is found, which is confined to a 
certain body of magicians termed Hametzen ” and a necessary 
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condition of admission to their order. Another kind of initiatory 
cannibalism prevailed in the south of Australia, where a magician 
had to eat a portion of a child’s body before he was admitted. 
The meaning of these ceremonials is not dear. 

2. Most kinds of cannibalism are hedged round with ceremonial 
regulations. Certain tribes, as we have seen above, go to war 
to provide human flesh ; m other cases it is only the nearest 
relatives who may not partake of a body ; in other cases again 
it is precisely the nearest relatives on whom the duty falls. A 
curious regulation in south-east New Guinea prescribes that the 
killer of the victim shall not partake in the feast ; in some cases 
the whole of the clan to which belonged the man for whom 
revenge is taken abstains also ; m other cases this clan, together 
with any others of the same intermarrying group, takes part in 
the feast to the exclusion of (a) the dan or group with which 
they intermarry and (b) all outside clans. Some peoples forbid 
women to cat human flesh ; in others certain classes, as the 
Muri of the Bambala, a tribe in the Kassai, may he forbidden to 
eat It. In Mindanao the only person who might eat of a slain 
enemy was the priest who led the warriors, and he was not per- 
mitted to escape this duty. In Grand Bassam all who had taken 
part in a festival at the foundation of a new village were com- 
pelled to oat of the human victim. But the variations are too 
numerous for any general account to be given of ceremonial 
limitations. S. R. Steinmetz has proposed a division into endo- 
and exo-cannibahsm ; but these divisions are frequently of 
minor importance, and he has failed to define satisfactorily the 
limits of the groups on which his classification is based. 

Origin, — It will probably never be possible to say how canni- 
balism originated; in fact the multiplicity of forms and the 
diversity of ceremonial rules — some prescribing that tribesmen 
shall on no account be eaten, others that the bodies of none but 
tribesmen shall provide the meal of human flesh — point to a 
multiple origin. It has been maintained that the various forms 
of endo-cannibalism (eating of tribesmen) spring from an original 
practice of food cannibalism which the human race has in common 
with many animals ; but this leaves unexplained inter alia the 
limitation of the right of participation in the funeral meal to the 
relatives of the dead man ; at the same time it is l:)ossible to 
argue that the magical ideas now associated with cannibalism 
are of later growth. Against the view put forward by Steinmetz 
it may be urged that we have other instances of magical foods, 
such as the eating of a lion’s heart, which do not point to an 
original custom of eating the animal as food. We shall probably 
be justified in referring all forms of endo-cannibalism to a ritual 
origin ; otherwise the limitation is inexplicable ; on the other 
hand exo-cannibalism, in some of its forms, and much of the 
extension of endo-cannibalism must be referred to a desire for 
human flesh, grown into a passion. 

Bibliography. — Steinmetz, in Mitt, Afithrop. Ges. Wien, N.F. 
XVI. ; Andree, Die Anthropophagte ; Bergmann, Die Verbreitung 
der Anthropophagte ; Schneider, Die Natufvdlkef,i, 121-200 \ Schaif- 
hausen, Anthropuloeische Studien, Internal, Archtv lii. 69-73 * 
xii. 78 ; E. S. Hartland, Degend of Perseus, vol. ii. ; Dictionnaire 
des set. m^d.f s.v, ** Anthropophagie ; Dr Seligmann in Reports of 
the Cook- Daniels Expedition to New Guinea, (N. W. T.) 

CANNING, CHARLES JOHN, EARL(i8i2-i862),English states- 
man, governor-general of India during the Mutiny of 1857, was 
the youngest child of George Canning, and was born at Brompton, 
near London, on the 14th of December 1812. He was educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1833, 
first class in classics and second class in mathematics. In 1836 
he entered parliament, being returned as member for the town 
of Warwick in the Conservative interest. He did not, however, 
sit long in the House of Commons ; for, on the death of his 
mother in 1837, he succeeded to the peerage which had been 
conferred on her with remainder to her only surviving son, 
and as Viscount Canning took his seat in the House of Lords. 
His first official appointment was that of under-secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, in the administration farmed by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1841 — his chief being the earl of Aberdeen. 
This post he held till January 1846 ; and from Jattuary to July 
of that year, when the Peel administration was broken up, 
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Lord Canning filled the post of commissioner of woods and 
forests. He declined to accept office under the earl of Derby ; 
but on the formation of the coalition ministry under the earl 
of Aberdeen m January 1853, he received the appointment of 
postmaster^eneral. Jn this office he showed not only a large 
capacity for hard work, but also general administrative ability 
and much zeal for I he improvement of the service. He retained 
his post under Lord Palmerston’s ministry until July 1855, 
when, in consequence of the death of Lord Dalhousie and a 
vacancy m the governor-generalship of India, he was selected 
by Lord Palmerston to succeed to that great position. This 
appointment appears to have been made rather on the ground 
of his father’s great services than from any proof as yet given 
of special personal fitness on the part of Lord Canning. The new 
g(jvernor sailed from England in December 1855, and entered 
upon the duties of his office 111 India at the close of February 
1856. His strong common sense and sound practical judgment 
led him to adopt a policy of conciliation towards the native 
princes, and to promote measures tending to the betterment 
of the condition of the people. 

In the year following his accession to office the deep-seated 
discontent of the people broke out in the Indian Mutiny {q.v,\ 
Fears were entertained, and even tlie friends of the viceroy 
to some extent shared them, that he was not equal to the crisis. 
But the fears proved groundless. He had a clear eye for the 
gravity of the situation, a calm judgment, and a prompt, swilt 
liand to do what was really necessary. By the union of great 
moral qualities with high, though not the highest, intellectual 
faculties, he carried the Indian empire safely through the stress 
ol tlie storm, and, what was perhaps a harder task still, he dealt 
wisely with the enormous difficulties arising at the close of such 
a war, established a more liberal policy and a sounder financial 
system, and left the people more contented than they were 
before. The name of “ Clemency Canning/' which was applied 
to him during tlie heated animosities of the moment, has since 
become a title of honour. 

While rebellion was raging in Oudh he issued a proclamation 
declaring the lands of the province forfeited ; and tins step 
gave rise tjo much angry controversy. A “ secret despatch,” 
couched in arrogant and offensive terms, was addressed to 
the viceroy by Lord Ellenborough, then a member of the Derby 
administration, which would have justified the viceroy m 
immediately resigning. But from a strong sense of duty he 
continued at his post ; and ere long the general condemnation 
of the despatch was so strong that the writer felt it necessary 
to retire from office. Lord Canning replied to tlie despatch, 
calmly and in a statesman-like manner explaining and vindi- 
cating his censured policy. In April 1850 he received the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament for his great services during the 
mutiny. He was also made an extra civil grand cross of the 
order of the Bath, and in May of the same year he was raised 
to the dignity of an earl. By the strain of anxiety and hard 
work his health and strength were seriously impaired, while 
the death of his wife was also a great shock to him ; in the 
hope that rest in his native land might restore him, he left 
India, reaching England m April 1862. But it was too late. 
He died in London on the 17th of June following. About a 
month before his death he was created K.G. As he died without 
issue the title became extinct. 

See Sir H S. Cunnmgham, Eeirl Cannvng (‘' Rulers of India" series), 
1891 ; and A. J. C. Hare, Tha btory of Two Noble Lives (1893). 

CANNINCI9 GEOAfarE (1770-1827), British statesman, was bom 
in London on the nth of Apnl 1770. The family was of English 
origin and had been settled at Bishop’s Canynge in Wiltshire. 
In 1618 a Geoige Canning, son of Richard Canning of Foxcote m 
Warwickshire, received a grant of the manor of Garvagh in 
Londonderry, Ireland, from King James I. The father of the 
statesman, also named George, was the eldest son of Mr Stratford 
Canning) of Garvagh. He quarreMed with and wan disowned by 
his family. He came to London and led a struggling life, partly 
in trade and partly in literature. In May 1768 he married Mary 
Annie Costdlo) and he died on the nth of April D77r, exactly 


one year after the birth of his son. Mrs Canning, who was left 
destitute, received no help from her husband’s family, and went 
on the stage, where she was not successful. She married a dis- 
solute and brutal actor of the name of Reddish. Her son owed 
his escape from the miseries of her household to another member 
of the company, Moody, who wrote to Mr Stratford Canning, a 
merchant in London and younger brother of the elder George 
Canning. Moody represented to Mr Stratford Canning that the 
boy, although full of promise, was on the high road to the gallows 
under the evil influence of Reddish. Mr Stratford Caning 
exerted himself on behalf of his nephew. An estate of the value 
of £200 a year was settled on the boy, and he was sent in succes- 
sion to a private school at Hyde Abbey near Winchester, to 
Eton in 1781, and to Christchurch, Oxford, in 1787. After 
leaving Eton and before going to Oxford, he was entered as a 
student at Lincoln’s Inn. At Eton he edited the school magazine, 
The Murocosm, and at Oxford he took the leading part m the 
formation of a debating society. He made many friends, and his 
reputation was already so high that Sheridan referred to him in 
the House of Commons as a rising hope of the Whigs. According 
to Lord Holland, he had been noted at Oxford as a furious 
j acobin and hater of the aristocracy. In 1 792 he came to London 
to read for the bar. He had taken his B.A. m 1791 and proceeded 
M.A. on the 6th of July 1794. 

Soon after coming to London he became acquainted with Pitt 
in some uncertain way. The hatred of the aristocracy, for which 
Lord Holland says he was noted at Oxford, would naturally 
deter an ambitious young man with his way to make m the 
world, and witli no fixed principles, from attaching his fortune 
to the Whigs. Canning had the glaring examples of Burke and 
Sheridan himself to show him that the great “ revolution 
families ” — Cavendishes, Russells, Bcntincks — who controlled 
the Whig party, would never allow any man, however able, who 
did not belong to their connexion, to rise to the first rank. He 
therefore took his place among the followers of Pitt. It ih, 
however, only fair to note that he alway.s regarded Pitt with 
strong personal affection, and that he may very naturally have 
been influenced, as multitudes of other Englishmen were, by 
the rapid development of the French Revolution from a reform- 
ing to an aggressive and conciuenng force. In a letter to his 
friend Lord Boringdon (John Parker, afterwards earl of Morley), 
dated the X3th of December 1792, he explicitly states that this 
was the case. Enlightened self-interest was doubtless combined 
with honest conviction in ranking him among the followers ot 
Pitt. By the help of the prime minister he entered parliament 
for the borough of Newtown m the Isle of Wight in July 1793. 
His maiden speech, on the subvention to the king ot Sardinia, 
was ma<ie on the 31st of January 1794. It is by some said to 
have been a failure, but he satisfied himself, and he soon estab- 
lished his place as the most brilliant speaker on the ministerial 
side. It may be most conveniently noted here, that his political 
patrons exerted themselves to provide for his private as well 
as his official prosperity. Their favour helped him to make a 
lucrative marriage with Miss Joan Scott, who had a fortune of 
£i}oo,qoo, on the 8th ot July 1800. The marriage was a very 
happy one, though the bulk of the fortune was worn away in the 
expenses of public and social life. Mrs Canning, who survived 
her husband for ten years, was created a viscountess in 1828. 
Four children were bom of the marriage — a son who died in his 
father’s lifetime, and was lamented by him in very touching 
verse ; another a captain ini the navy, drowned at Madeira in 
1827 ; a third son., Charles (q-v,), afterwards created Earl 
Canning ; and a daughter Harriet, who married the marquess of 
Clanricarde in 1825. 

The public life of Canning may be divided into four stages. 
From 1793 to 1801 he was the devoted follower of Pitt, was in 
minor though important office, and was the wittiest of the 
defenders of the ministry in parliament and in the press. From 
rSot to 1809. he was partly in opposition, partly in office, fighting 
for the foremost place. Between 1809 and 1822 there was a 
pieriod of comparative eclipse, during which he was indeed at 
times in office, but in lesser places than he would have been 
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prepared to accept between 1804 and 1809, and was regarded 
with general distrust. From 1822 till his death in 1827 he was 
the most powerful influence in English, and one of the most 
powerful in European, politics. 

In the spring of 1796 he was appointed under-secretary for 
the foreign office, and in the election of tfuit year he was 
returned for Wendover. He was also appointed receiver-general 
of the alienation office, a sinecure post which brought him 
£joo a year. His position as under-secretary brought him into 
close relations with Pitt and the foreign secretary, Lord (irenville 
(q.v.). During the negotiations for peace at I.ille (1797), Canning 
was actively concerned m the devices which were employed by 
Pitt and Grenville to keep the real character of the discussion 
secret from other members of the cabinet. Canning had a taste 
for mystery and di.sguiscs, which he had shown at Oxford, and 
which did much to gam him his unfortunate reputation for 
trickery. From the 20th of November 1797 till the gth of July 
1798 he was one of the most active, and was certainly the most 
witty of the contributors to the Anti- Jacobin, a weekly paper 
started to ridicule the frothy philanthropic and eleutheromaniac 
rant of the French republicans, and to denounce tlieir brutal 
rapacity and cruelty. But Canning’s position as under-secretary 
was not wholly pleasant to him. He disliked his immediate chief 
Grenville, one of the Whigs who joined Pitt, and a man of 
thoroughly Whiggish aristocratic insolence. In 1799 he left the 
foreign office and was named one of the twelve commissioners 
for India, and m 1800 joint paymaster of the forces, a post which 
he held till the retirement of Pitt in 1801. 

During these years of subordinate activity Canning had 
estal:)lished his position as an orator and a wit. His oratory 
cannot be estimated with absolute confidence. Speeches were 
then badly reported. The text of his own, published by Therry 
(6 volumes, London, 1828), were revised by himself, and not for 
the better. Though his favourite author was Dry den, whose 
prose is uniformly manly and simple, and though he had a keen 
eye for faults of taste in the style of otliers, Canning had himself 
a leaning to preciosity and tinsel. His wit was, and remains, 
above all question. In public life it did him some harm in tlie 
opinion of serious people, who could not believe that so jocose 
a politician had solid capacity. It exasperated opponents, some 
of whom, notably Peter Pmdar (see Wolcot, John), retaliated 
by brutal personalities. Canning was constantly reminded that 
his mother was a strolling actress, and was accused of foisting 
lus pauper family on the public funds. The accusation was 
perfectly untrue, but this style of political controversy was 
common, and was adopted by Canning. He put himself on a 
level with Peter Pindar when he assailed Pitt’s successor 
Addington (see Sidmouth, Viscount) on the ground that he 
was the son of a doctor. 

While out of office with Pitt, Canning proved a somewhat 
insubordinate follower. The snobbery and malignity of his 
attacks on Addington roused considerable feeling against him, 
and his attempts to act as a political go-between in ministerial 
arrangements were unfortunate. On the formation of Pitt’s 
second ministry he took the post of treasurer of the navy on the 
12th of May 1804. In office he continued to be insubordinate, 
and committed mistakes which got him into hiui odour as un- 
trustworthy. He endeavoured to persuade Lord Hawkesbury 
(see Liverpool, Earls of) to join m a scheme for turning an old 
friend out of the India Office. Though his relations With Pitt 
began to be somewhat strained towards the end, he left office on 
the minister’s death on the 21st of January 1806. 

Canning, who delivered the eulogy of Pitt in the House of 
Commons on the 3rd of Fcbriiary, refused to take office in Fox’s 
ministry of all the talents.” Attempts were mode to secure 
him, and he was offered the leadership of the House of Commons, 
under the supervision of Fox, an absurd proposal which he had 
the good sense to decline. After the death of Fox, and the 
dismissal by the king of Lord Grenville’s ministry, he joined the 
administration of the duke of Portland as secretary of state for 
foreign affairs- He held the office from the 25th of March 1807 
till the 9th of September 1809. During these two years he had a 
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large share in the vigorous policy which defeated the secret 
articles of the treaty of Tilsit by the seizure of the Danish fleet. 
As foreign secretary it fell to him to defend the ministry when it 
was attacked in parliament. He refused to tell how he be- 
came aware of the secret articles, and the mystiery has never 
been fully solved. He tlirew himself eagerly into the prosecution 
of the war in Spam, yet his tenure of office ended in resignation 
in circumstances which left him under deep discredit. He be- 
came entangled in what can only be called two intrigues. In 
view of the failmg health of the duke of Portland he told his 
colleague, Spencer Perceval, chancellor of the exchequer, that a 
new prime minister must be found, that he must be in the House 
of Commons, that the choice lay between them, adding that he 
might not be prepared to serve as suhe^rdinate. In April of 1809 
he had told the duke of Portland tliat Lord Castlereagh, 
secretary for the colonies and war, was in his opinion unfit for his 
post, and must be removed to another office. The duke, a 
sickly and vacillating man, said nothing to Castlereagh, and 
took no steps, and Canning did not enlighten his colleague. 
When he found that no measures were being taken to make a 
change of office, Canning resigned on the 7 th of September. 
Castlereagh then learnt the truth, and after resigning sent 
Canning a challenge on the 19th of September. In the duel on 
Putney Heath which followed Canning was wounded in the 
thigh. His apologists have endeavoured to defend him against 
the charge of double dealing, but there can be no question that 
Castlereagh had just ground to he angr}'. Public opinion was 
strong against Canning, and in the House of Commons he was 
looked upon with distrust. For twelve years he remained out of 
office or in inferior places. His ability made it impossible that he 
should he obscure. In r8io he was a member of the Bullion 
Committee, and lus speei'hcs on the report showed his mastery 
of the subject. It was no doubt his reputation for economic 
knowledge which chiefly recommended him to the electors of 
Liverpool in 1812. He had been elected for Tralee in 1803, for 
Newtown (Hants) in t8o6 and for Harwich in 1807. But in 
parliament he had lost all influence, and is described as wandering 
about neglected and avoided. In 1812 he committed the serious 
mistake of accepting a well-paid ornameintal mission to Lisbon, 
which he was al^out to visit for the health of his eldest son. He 
remained abroad for eighteen months. In 1816 he submitted to 
enter office as president of the Board of Control in Lord Liver- 
poofs cabinet, in which Castlereagh, to whom he had now 
become reconciled, was secretary of state for foreign affairs. In 
1820 he resigned his post in order to avoid taking any part in the 
proceedings against Queen Caroline, the wife of George IV. 

(’anning’s return to great office and influence dates from the 
suicide of Castlereagh in 1822. He had accepted the gdvemor- 
generalship of India, which would have implied his retirement 
from public life at home, and refused to remain unless he was 
promised ” the whole inheritance ” of Castlereagh, — the foreign 
office and the leadership of the House of Commons. Mis terms 
were accepted, and. he tx>ok office in September 1822. He held the 
office from that date till April 1827, when he became prime 
minister in succession to Lord Liverpool, whose health had 
broken down. Even before this he was the real director of the 
policy of the cabinet — as Castlereagh had been from 1812 to 

1822. It may be noted that he resigned his seat for Liverpool in 

1823, and was elected for Harwich, which he left for Newport m 
1826. Few English public men have represented so many 
constituencies. 

ffis fame as a statesman is based mainly on the foreign policy 
which he pursued in those years — the policy of non-intervention, 
and of the patronage, if not the actual support, of national and 
liberal movements in Europe (see the historical articles under 
EuRora, Spain, Porttoal, Turkey, Greece). To this policy 
he may be said to have given his name, and he has enjoyed the 
reputation of having introduced a generous spirit into British 
politics^ and of having undone the work of his predecessor at the 
foreign office, who^ was constantly abused as the friend of 
despotism and of despots. It may well be believed that Canning 
followed his natural mcHnations, and it dan be asserted without 
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the possibility of contradiction, if also without possibility of 
proof, that he had influenced the mind of Castlere^h. Yet the 
fact remains that when' Canning came into office in September 
1822, he found the instructions to be given to the representative 
of the British government at the congress of Verona already 
drawn up by his predecessor, who had meant to attend the 
congress himself (see Londonderry, Robert Stewart, 2nd 
Marquess of). These instructions were handed on without 
change by Canning to the duke of Wellington, who went as 
representative, and they contain all the principles which have 
been said to have been peculiarly Canning’s. Indeed this policy 
was dictated by the character and position of the British govern- 
ment, and had been followed in the main since the conference of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle in i8i8. Canning was its orator and minister 
rather than its originator. Yet his eloquence has associated with 
his name the responsibility for British policy at the time. No 
speech of his is perhaps more famous than that in which he 
claimed the initiative in recognizing the independence of the 
revolted Spanish colonies in South America in 1823 — ‘‘ I resolved 
that, if France had Spain, it should not he Spain with the Indies. 
I called the New World into existence to redress the balance of 
the Old ** (December 12, 1826). 

When Lord Liverpool was struck down in a fit on the 17th of 
February 1827, Canning was marked out by position as his only 
possible successor. He was not indeed accepted by all the party 
which had followed Liverpool. I’he duke of Wellington, Sir 
Robert Feel and several other members of the ministry, moved 
perhaps by personal animosity, and certainly by dislike of his 
known and consistent advocacy of the claims of the Roman 
Catholics, refused to serve with him. Canning succeeded in 
constructing a ministry in April — hut the hopes and the fears of 
friends and enemies proved to be equally unfounded. His 
health had already begun to give way, and broke down altogether 
under the strain of the effort required to form his ministry. He 
had caught cold in January at the funeral of the duke of York, 
and never recovered. He died on the 8th of August 1827, at 
Chiswick, in the house of the duke of Devonshire, where Fox had 
died, and in the same room. 

See Speeches, with a memoir by R Therry (London. 1826) ; A. G. 
Stapleton, Political Life of Canning, 1822-1827 (2nd ed., London, 
1831) ; Canning and His Times (London, 1859) ; Lord Dallmg and 
Bulwer, Historical Characters (London, 1868) , F. H. Hill, George 
Canning (London, 1887) , Some Political Correspondence of Geotge 
Canning, ed. E. J. Stapleton {2 vols., 1897) ; J. A. R. Marriott, 
George Canning and His Times, a Political Study (London, 1903) ; 
W. Alison Phillips, George Canning (London, 1903), with repro- 
ductions of contenmorary portraits and caricatures ; H. W. V. 
Temperley, George Canning (London, 1905). 

CANNIZZARO, STANISLAO (1826-1910), Italian chemist, 
was born at Palermo on the 13th of July 1826. In 1841 he 
entered the university of his native place with the intention of 
making medicine his profession, but he soon turned to the study 
of chemistry, and in 1845 and 1846 acted as assistant to Rafaelle 
Piria (1815-1865), known for his work on salicin, who was then 
professor of chemistry at Pisa and subsequently occupied the 
same position at Turin. During the Sicilian revolution he served 
as an artillery officer at Messina and was also chosen deputy for 
Francavilla in the Sicilian parliament ; and after the fall of 
Messina in September 1848 he was stationed at Taormina. 
On the collapse of the insurgents he escaped to Marseilles, in 
May 1849, after visiting various French towns reached 
Pans in October. There he gained an introduction to M. E. 
ChevreuTs laboratory, and in conjunction with F. S. Cloez 
(1817-1883) made his first contribution to chemical research 
m 1851, when they prepared cyanamide by the action of ammonia 
on cyanogen chloride in ethereal solution. In the same year 
he was appointed professor of physical chemistry at the National 
College of Alexandria^ where he discovered that aromatic 
aldehydes are decomposed by alcoholic potash into a mixture 
of the corresponding acid and alcohol, benzaldehyde into 
benzoic acid and benzyl alcohol (“ Cannizzaro’s reaction ^’). 
In the autumn of 1855 he became professor of chemistry at 
Geneva university, and six years later, after declining professor- 


ships at Pisa and Naples, accepted the chair of inorganic and 
organic chemistry at Palermo. There he spent ten years, studying 
the aromatic compounds and continuing to work on the amines, 
until in 1871 he was appointed to the chair of chemistry at 
Rome university. Apart from his work on organic chemistry, 
which includes also an investigation of santonin, he rendered 
great service to the philosophy of chemistry when in his memoir 
Sunto di un cor so dt Filosnfla chemica (1858) he insisted on the 
distinction, till then imperfectly realized, between molecular 
and atomic weights, and showed how the atomic weights of 
elements contained in volatile compounds can be deduced from, 
the molecular weights of those compounds, and how the atomic 
weights of elements of whose compounds the vapour densities 
are unknown can be ascertained from a knowledge of their 
specific heats. For this achievement, of fundamental importance 
for the atomic theory in chemistry, he was awarded the Copley 
medal by the Royal Society in 1891. Cannizzaro’s scientific 
eminence in 1871 secured him admission to the Italian senate, 
of which he was vice-president, and as a member of the Council 
of Public Instruction and in other ways he rendered important 
services to the cause of scientific education in Italy. 

CANNOCK, a market town in the we.stern parliamentary 
division of Staffordshire, England, in the district known as 
Cannock Chase, 130 m. N.W. from London by the London and 
North Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1891) 20,613 ; 
(1901) 23,974. The church of St Luke is Perpendicular, enlarged 
in modern times. I'he famous political preac her, Henry Sach- 
evercll, held the living early in the i8th century. Cannoc|c has 
tool, boiler, brick and tile works. Cannock Chase, a tract 
generally exceeding 500 ft. in elevation, extends on an axis 
from north-west to south-east over some 36,000 acres. It was 
a royal preserve, and remains for the most part an uncultivated 
waste, but it is also a rich coalfield, and there are mines in every 
direction. Brownhills, Burntwood and Chase Town, Great 
Wyrley, Hednesford, Hammcrwich, and Pelsall are townships 
or villages of the mining population. 

CANNON (a word common to Romance languages, from the 
Lat. canna, a reed, tube, with the addition of the augmentative 
termination -on, -one), a gun or piece of ordnance. The word, 
first found about 1400 (there is an indenture of Henry IV. 1407 
referring to canones, seu instrumenta Anghci gunnes vocata’^), 
is commonly applied to any form of firearm which is fired from 
a carriage or fixed mounting, in contradistinction to “ small- 
arms,” which are fired without a rest or support of any kind.^ 
An exception must be made, however, in the case of machine 
guns {q,v.), and the word as used in modern times may be defined 
as follows : “ a piece of ordnance mounted upon a fixed or 
movable carriage and firing a projectile of greater calibre than 
in.” In French, however, canon is the term applied to the 
barrel of small arms, and also, as an alternative to mitrailleuse 
or mitrailleur, to machine guns, as well as to ordnance properly 
so-called. The Hotchkiss machine gun used in several navies is 
officially called revolving cannon.” For details see Artillery, 
Ordnance, Machine Guns, &c. Amongst the many derived 
senses of the word may be mentioned “ cannon curls,” in which 
the hair is arranged in horizontal tubular curls one above the 
other. For cannon ” in billiards see Billiards. 

In the i6th and 17th centuries the “cannon” in England 
was distinctively a large piece, smaller natures of ordnance 
being called by various special names such as culverin, saker, 
falcon, demi-cannon, &c. We hear of Cromwell taking with 
him to Ireland (1649) ** cannon of eight inches, two cannon 
of seven, two demi-cannon, two twenty-four pounders,” &c. 

Sir James Turner, a distinguished professional soldier con- 
temporary with Cromwell, says : “ The cannon or battering 
ordnance is divided by the English into Cannon Royal, Whole 
Cannon and Demi-Cannon. The first is likewise called the 
Double Cannon, she weighs 8000 pound of metal and shoots a 
bullet of 60, 62 or 63 pound weight. The Whole Cannon weighs 
7000 pound of metal and shoots a bullet of 38, 39 or 40 pound. 

^ The original small arms, however, are often referred to as hand 
cannon. 
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"he Demi-Cannon weighs about 6000 pound and shoots a bullet 
f 28 or 30 pound. . . . These three several guns are called 
annons of eight, cannons of seven and cannons of six.^^ The 
eneric sense of cannon/' in which the word is now exclusively 
sed, is found along with the special sense above mentioned 
s early as 1474. A warrant of that year issued by Edward IV. 
f England to Richard Copco te orders him to provide ^^hutnbardos^ 
anones, culverynes , , , et alios canones quoscuntque, ac pulveres, 
ulfer . . . pro eisdem canomhus necessaries,^^ “ Artillery " and 
ordnance/’ however, were the more usual terms up to the time 
f Louis XIV. (c. 1670), about which time heavy ordnance 
►egan to be classified according to the weight of its shot, and the 
pecial sense of “ cannon " disappears. 

CANNON-BALL TREE {Couroupita guianensis), a native of 
ropical South America (French Guiana), which bears large 
pherical woody fruits, containing numerous seeds, as in the 
Hied genus Bertholleiia (Brazil nut). 

CANNSTATT, or Kannstatt, a town of Germany in the 
ingdom of Wurttemberg, pleasantly situated in a fertile valley 
n both banks of the Neckar, 2J m. from Stuttgart, with which 
t has been incorporated since 1904. Pop. (1901^) 26,497. Tt is 

railway centre, has two Evangelical and a Roman Catholic 
hurch, two bridges across the Neckar, handsome streets in the 
nodern quarter of the town and fine promenades and gardens, 
^here is a good deal of business in the town. Railway plant, 
utomobiles and machinery are manufactured ; spinning and 
weaving are carried on ; and there are chemical works and a 
►rewery here. Fruit and vines are largely cultivated in the 
leighhourhood. A large population is temporarily attracted 
0 Cannstatt by the fame of its mineral springs, which are valu- 
blc for diseases of the throat and weaknesses of the nervous 
ystem. These springs were known to the Romans. Besides 
he usual bathing establishments there are several medical 
nstitutions for the treatment of disease. Near the town are the 
lalaces of Rosenstein and Wilhelma ; the latter, built (1842- 
851) for King William of Wurttemberg in the Moorish style, is 
urrounded by beautiful gardens. In the neighbourhood also 
,re immense caves in the limestone where numerous bones of 
aammoths and other extinct animals have been found On the 
lotcnbcrg, where formerly stood the ancestral castle of the 
louse of Wurttemberg, is the mausoleum of King William and his 
vife. 

Cannstatt (Condistat) is mentioned early in the 8th century as 
he place where a great court was held by Charlemagne for the 
rial of the rebellious dukes of the Alamanni and the Bavarians, 
^rom the emperor Louis the Bavarian it received the same rights 
nd privileges as were enjoyed by the town of Esslingen, and 
intil the middle of the T4th century it was the capital of the 
ountv of Wurttemberg. Cannstatt was the scene of a victory 
gained by the French over the Austrians on the 21st of July 
796. 

See Veiel, Der Kurort Kannstatt und seine Miner alquellen (Cann* 
tatt. 1875). 

CANO9 ALONZO (1601-1667), Spanish painter, architect and 
culptor, was bom at Granada. He has left in Spain a very 
:reat number of specimens of his genius, which display the 
coldness of his design, the facility of his pencil, the purity of his 
lesh-tints and his knowledge of chiaroscuro. He learned archi- 
ecture from his father, Miguel Cano, painting from Pacheco 
nd sculpture from Juan Martinez Montanes. As a statuary, 
lis most famous works are the Madonna and Child in the church 
►f Nebrissa, and the colossal figures of San Pedro and San Pablo, 
^s an architect, he indulged in too profuse ornamentation, and 
ave way too much to the fancies of his day. Philip IV. made 
dm royal architect and king’s painter, and gave him the church 
preferment of a canon. His more important pictures are at 
ladrid. He was notorious for his ungovernable temper ; and 
t is said that once he risked his life by committing the then 
apital offence of dashing to pieces the statue of a saint, when in 
. rage with the purchaser who grudged the psice he demanded, 
lis known passionateness also (according to another story) 
aused him to be suspected, and even tortured, for the murder of 
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his wife, though all other circumstances pointed to his servant 
as the culprit. 

CANO, MELCHIOR (1525-1560), Spanish theologian, born at 
Taran9on, in New Castile, joined the Dominican order at an 
early age at Salamanca, where in 1546 he succeeded to the 
theological chair in that university. A man of deep learning 
and originality, proud and a victim to the odium iheologicum, 
he could brook no rivalry. The only one who at that time coukl 
compare with him was the gentle Bartolomeo de Caranza, also a 
Dominican and afterwards archbishop of Toledo. At the uni- 
versity the schools were divided between the partisans of the 
two professors ; but Cano pursued his rival with relentless 
virulence, and took part in the condemnation for heresy of his 
brother-fnar. The new society of the Jesuits, as being the fore- 
runners of Antichrist, also met with his violent opposition ; and 
he was not grateful to them when, after attending the council 
of Trent in 1545, he was sent, by their influence, in 1552, as 
bishop of the far-off see of the Canaries. His personal influence 
with Philip 11 . soon procured his recall, and he was made pro- 
vincial of his order in Castile. In 1556 he wrote his famous 
Consultaiio theological in which he advised the king to resist the 
temporal encroachments of the papacy and, as absolute monarch, 
to defend his rights by bringing about a radical change in the 
administration of ecclesiastical revenues, thus making Spain 
less dependent on Rome. With this in his mind Paul IV. styled 
him “ a son of perdition.” The reputation of Cano, however, 
rests on a posthumous work, De Lons iheologicts (Salamanca, 
1562), which stands to-day unrivalled in its own line. In this, a 
genuine work of the Renaissance, Cano endeavours to free 
dogmatic theology from the vain subtleties of the schools and, 
by clearing away the puerilities of the later scholastic theologians, 
to bring religion back to first principles ; and, by giving rules, 
method, co-ordination and system, to build up a scientific 
treatment of theology. He died at Toledo on the 30th of 
September 1560. (E. Tn.) 

CANOE (from Carib. candoa, the West Indian name found in 
use by Columbus ; the Fr. canot, boat, and Ger. Kahn, are 
derived from the Lat. canna, reed, vessel), a sort of general term 
for a b6at sharp at both ends, originally designed for propulsion 
by one or more paddles (not oars) held without a fixed fulcrum, 
the paddler facing the bow. As the historical native name for 
certain types of boat used by savages, it is applied in such cases 
to those which, like other boats, are open within from end to end, 
and the modern ‘‘ Canadian canoe ” preserves this sense ; but 
a more specific usage of the name is for such craft as differ 
essentially from open boats by being covered in with a deck, 
except for a “ well ” where the paddler sits. Modern develop- 
ments are the cruising canoe, combining the use of paddle and 
sails, and the racing canoe, equipped with sails only. 

The primitive canoes were light frames of wood over which 
skins (as in the Eskimo canoe) or the bark of trees (as in the 
North American Indians’ birch-bark canoe) were tightly stretched. 
The modem painted canvas canoe, built on Indian lines, was 
a natural development of this idea. The Indian also used, and 
the African still uses, the ** dug-out,” made from a tree hollowed 
by fire after the manner of Robinson Crusoe. Many of these are 
of considerable size and carrying ca|)acity ; one in the New York 
Natural History Museum from Queen Charlotte’s Island is 63 ft. 
long, 8 ft. 3 in. wide, and S ft. deep, cut from a single log. The 

war canoe ” of paddling races is its modern successor. In the 
islands of the Pacific primitive canoes are wonderfully handled by 
the natives, who make long sea voyages in them, often stiffening 
them by attaching another hull (see Catamaran). 

In the earlier part of the 19th century, what was known as a 
‘‘ canoe ” in England was the short covered-in craft, with a 
“ well ” for the paddler to sit in, which was popularly used for 
short river practice ; and this type still survives. But the sport 
of canoeing in any real sense dates from 1865, when John Mac- 
Gregor {q,v,) designed the canoe ‘‘ Rob Roy ” for long journeys 
by water, using both double-bladed paddle and sails, yet light 
enough (about 70 lb) to be carried over land. The general type 
of this canoe is built of oak with a cedar deck ; the length is from 
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iz ft. to 15 ft., tlie beam from 36 in. to 30 in., the depth 10 in. 
to t6 in. The paddle is 7 ft long and 6 in. wide in the blade, 
the canoeist sits low in a cockpit, and in j>addling(dip8 the blades 
first on one side and then the other. The rig is generally yawl. 

In 1866 the Royal Canoe Clul) was formed in England, and the 
prince of Wales (afterwards Edward VJI.) became commodore. 
Its headquarters are at Kingston-on-Thames and it is still the 
leading organization. There is also the British Canoe Association, 
devoted to cruising. After the English canoes were seen in Paris 
at the Exhibition of 1867, others like them were built in France. 
Branches and clubs were formed also at the English universities, 
and in Li\ erpool, Hull, Edinburgh and Glasgow. The New York 
Canoe Club was founded in 1871. One member of the Royal 
Canoe Club crossed the English Channel in his canoe, another tlie 
Irish Channel from Scotland to Ireland, and many rivers were 
explored in inaccessible parts, like the Jordan, the Kishon, and 
the Abana and the Pharpar at Damascus, as well as the Lake 
Menzaleh in the Delta of the Nile, and the Lake of Galilee and 
Waters of Merom in .Syria. 

W. Baden Powell modified the type of the “ Rob Roy ’’ in the 
Nautilus,’’ intended only for sailing. From this time the two 
kinds of pleasure canoe — paddling and sailing — parted company, 
and developed each on its own lines ; the sailing canoe soon 
(1882) had a deck seat and tiller, a smaller and smaller cockpit, 
and a larger and larger sail area, with the consequent necessary 
air and water-tight bulkheads in the hull. Paul Butler of Lowell, 
Mass., added (1886) the sliding outrigger seat, allowing the 
canoeist to slide out to windward. The final stage is the racing 
machine pure and simple, seen in the exciting contests at the 
annual August meets of the American Canoe Association on the 
St Lawrence river, or at the more frequent race clays of lis 
constituent divisions, associated as Canadian (47 clubs), Atlantic 
(32 clubs), Central (26 clubs) and Western. 

The paddling canoe, propelled by smgle-bladed paddles, is also 
represented in single, tandem and ciew (“war canoe”) races, 
and this form of the sport remains more of the amateur type. 
The “ Canadian,” a clinker or carvel built mahogany or cedar or 
bass-wood canoe, or the painted canvas, bark or compressed 
paper canoe, all on the general lines of the Indian birch bark, are 
as common on American rivers as the punt is on the Thames, and 
are similarly used. 

See MacGregor, A Thousand Miles in the Rob Rov Canoe (i8c»6), 
The Rob Roy on the Raltu , &c. ; W. Baden Powell, Canoe Travelling 
(1871) ; W. L. Aldcn, Canoe and the Flying Proa (New York, 1878) ; 
J. D. Hayward, Camping out with the British Canoe Association ; 
C. B Vaux, Canoe Handling (New York, 1888) ; Stephens, Caiu>e \ 
and Boat Bmldmg (New York, 1881) 

CANON* The Greek word Koydy means originally a straight 
rod or pole, and metaphorically what serves to keep a thing 
upright or straight, a rule. In the New Testament it occurs in 
Gal. vi. 16, and 2 Cor. x. 13, 15, 16, signifying in the former 
passage a measure, in the latter what is measured, a district. 
The general applications of the word fall mainly into two groups, 
in one of which the underlying meaning is that of rule, in the other 
that of a list or catalogue, i.e, of hooks containing the rule. Of 
the first, such uses as that of a standard or rule of conduct or 
taste, or of a particular form of musical composition (see below) 
may be mentioned, but the principal example is of the sum of the 
laws regulating the ecclesiastical body (see Canon Law). In the 
second group of uses that of the ecclesiastical dignitary (see below), 
that of the list of the names of those persons recognized as saints 
by the Church (see Canonization), and that of the authoritative 
body of Scriptures (see below) are examples. 

Music. —A canon in part-music is the form taken by the 
^arliest compositions in harmony, successive qr consequent parts 
living the same melody, but each beginning at a stated period 
after its precursor or antecedent. In many early polyphonic 
compositions^ one or more voices were imitated note for note by 
the others, so that tlj^e other parts did not need to be written out 
at all, but were deduced from the leaders by a rule or canon. Sir 
Frederick Bridge lias pointed out that in this way the term 
canon ” came to supersede the old naotue of the art-form, Ftiga 
(See also under Fugue, Contrapuntal Form^ and 


Music.) When the first part completes its rhythmical sentence 
l^efore the second enters, and then continues the melody as an 
accompaniment to the second, and so on for the third or fourth, 
this form of canon in England was styled a “round or “ catch ” ; 
the stricter canon being one in which the succession of parts did 
not depend on the ending of the phrase. But outside England 
catches and canons were undifferentiated. The “ round ” 
derived its name from the fact that the first part returned to the 
lieginmng while the others continued the melody ; the “ catch ” 
meant that each later part caught up the tune. The problem of 
the canon, as an artistic composition, is to find one or more points 
in a melody at which one or more successive parts may start the 
same tune harmoniously. Catches were familiar in Engli.sh folk 
music until after the Restoration ; different trades having 
characteristic melodics of their own. In the time of Charles II. 
they took a bacchanalian cast, and later became sentimental. 
Ciradiially the form went out as a type of folk music, and now 
sur\Tvcs mainly in its historical interest. (H. Ch ) 

The Church Digniiaryr—k canon is a person who possesses a 
prebend, or revenue allotted for the performance of divine servTcc 
m a cathedral or collegiate ( 1 lurch. Though the institute of canons 
as it at present exists does not go back beyond the iith centurv it 
has a long history behind it. The name is derived from the list 
{rnatricula) oi the cleigy belonging to a church, hardu being thus 
used in the council of Nicaea (c. 16). In the synod of Laodicea 
the adjective KavoriKik is found m this sense (c. 15); and 
during the 6th century the word lanonuus occurs commonly in 
western Europe in relation to the clergy belonging to a cathedral 
or other church. Eusebius of Vercelli (d. 370) was the first to 
introduce the system whereby the cathedral c lergy dwelt togetlier, 
leading a semi-monastic life in common and according to rule , 
and St Augustine established a similar manner of life for tlie 
('lergy of his cathedral at Hippo. The system spread widely over 
Africa, Spain and Gaul ; a familiar instance is St (iregory's 
injunction to St Augustine that at Canterbury the bishop and lus 
clergy should live a common life together, similar to the monastic 
hie m which he had been trained ; that these “ clerics ” at 
Canterbury were not monks is shown by the fact that those of 
them in tlie lower clerical grades were free to marry and Jive at 
home, without lorfeitmg their position or emoluments as members 
of the body of cathedral clergy (Bede, Hist. Eccl. 1. 27). This 
mode of life for the secular clergy, winch became common m the 
west, seems never to have taken root m the east. It came to be 
called vita canonical canonical life, and it was the object oi various 
enactments of councils during the 6th, 7th and 8th centuries. 
The first serious attempt to legislate fur it and reduce it to rule 
was made by Chrodegang, bishop of Metz (r. 750), who composed 
a rule for the clergy of lus cathedral, which was in large measuie 
an adaptation of the Benedictine Rule to the case of secular 
clergy living in common. Chrodegaiig’s Rule was adopted in 
many churches, both cathedral and collegiate {t.e. those served 
by a body of clergy). In 816 the synod of Aix-la-C'hapelle (see 
Mon. Germ. Concil. ii. 307) made further regulations for the 
canonical life, which became the law in the Frankish erqpire for 
cathedral and collegiate churches. The Rule of Clrrodegang was 
taken as the basis, but was supplemented and in some points 
mitigated and made less monastic in cliaracter. I'here was a 
common dormitory and common refectory for all, but each canon 
was allowed a dwelling room within the cloister ; the use of flesh 
meat was permitted, and the clothing was of better quality than 
that of monks. Each canon retained the use of his private 
property and money, but the revenues of the cathedral or church 
were treated as a common fund for the maintenance of the whole 
establishment. The chiqf duty of the canons was the periormance 
of tlie church services. Thus the canons were not monks, but 
secular clergy living in community, without taking the monastic 
vows or .resigning tlieir private- means^ — a form of life; somewhat 
resembling that of the fathers of the London or Birmingham 
Oratory ia our day. The bishop was expected to lead . tlie 
common life along with his clergy. 

The canonical life as regulated by the synod of Aix, subsisted 
in the 9th and 10th centuries ; but, .the maintenance of this 
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intermediate form of life was of extreme difficulty. There was a 
constant tendency to relax the bonds of the common life, and 
attempts in various directions to restore it. In England, by the 
middle of the loth century^ the prescriptions of the canonical 
life seem to have fallen into desuetude, and m nine cathedrals 
the canons were replaced by communities of Benedictines. In 
the iith century the Rule of Chrodegang was introduced into 
certain of the English catliedrals, and an Anglo-wSaxon transla- 
tion of it was piade under Leofric for his church of Exeter. The 
turning point came in 1059, when a reforming synod, held at the 
Lateran, exhorted the clergy of all cathedral and collegiate 
churches to live in community, to hold all property and money in 
common, and to lead the life of the Apostles (cf. Acts ii. 44, 
.45). The clergy of numerous churches throughout Western 
Europe (that of the Lateran Basilica among them) set themselves 
to carry out these exhortations, and out 6f this movement grew 
the religious order of Canons Rt'gular or Augustinian Canons 
((/.V.), The opposite tendency also ran its course and produced 
the institute of secular canons. The revenues of the cathedral 
were divided into two parts, that of the bishop and that of the 
clergy ; this latter was again divided among the clergy them- 
selves, so that each member received his own separate income, 
and the persons so sharing, whatever their clerical grade, were 
the canons of the cathedral church. Naturally all attempt at 
leading any kind of common life was frankly abandoned In 
Pmgland the final establishment of this orrien* of things was due to 
St Osmund (toqo). The nature and functions of the institute of 
secular canons are descnl^ed in the article Cathedrat.. 

See Du ('ange, Glnssauum, under “ Canonicus " , Amort, Vetus 
Disripliiia Canoiucorum (17*17), to be used with caution for the 
earlier period , C du Mohnet, Rifle \iona hiUoriques ct Lmieuses stit 
le^ ayihquitl^ des thavoiuea iant slcnliet ^ que rlf^uhei s (1674) , fb'izog, 
Realencvklopadie (srd ed ), art “ Kapitcl " , Wtdzer und WclU*, 
KtrchenlextCim (2nd od ), art. "Canonica vita" and "Canoinkat " 
The history of the canonical institute is succinctly told, and the best 
literature named, by Max Heimbuchei, ihd&n und Kongregatiouen , 

1 896, 1 § 55, also by Otto Zockler, Askese und Monchium, i8(_^7, 
pp. 422-425 On int'dioval secular canons a standard work is Chr 
Wordsworth's Statutes of Lincoln Cathedycil (1802- 1897) , see also an 
article thereon by Edm. Bishop m Dublin Review, July 1898. 

(K C. B.) 

In the Church of England the canons of cathedral or collegiate 
churches retain their traditional character and functions, 
though they are now, of course, permitted to marry. Their 
duties were defined by the Canons of 1603, and included that of 
residence at the cathedrals according to “ tlieir local customs and 
statutes,” and preaching in the cathedral and in the churches of 
the diocese, “ especially those whence they or their church 
receive any yearly rent or profit,” A canonry not being legally a 
“ cure of souls,” a canon may hold a benefice in addition to his 
prebend, in spite of the acts against pluralities. By the Canons 
of 1603 he was subject to discipline if he made his canonry an 
excuse for neglecting his cure. By the act of 1840 reforming 
cathedral chapters the number of canonries was greatly reduced, 
while some were made applicable to the endowment of arch- 
deaconries and professorships. At the same time it was enacted 
that a canon must have been six years in pnest’s orders, except m 
the case of canonries annexed to any professorship, headship or 
other office in any university. The obligatory period of residence, 
hitherto varying in different churches, was also fixed at a uniform 
period of three months. The right of presentation to canonries 
IS now vested in some cases in the crown, in others in the lord 
chancellor, the archbishop or in the bishop of the diocese. 

Honorary canons are properly canons who have no prebend or 
other emoluments from the common fund of the chapter. In the 
case of old cathedrals the title is bestowed upon deserving 
clergymen by the bishop as a mark of distinction. In new 
cathedrals, e.g, Manchester or Birmingham, where no endowment 
exists for a chapter, the bishop is empKiwered to appoint honorary 
canons^ who carry out the ordinary functions of a cathedral 
body (see Cathedral). 

Minor canons, more properly styled priest - yicars, are ap- 
pointed by the dean and chapter. Their function is mainly to 
sing the service^ and they am selected therefore mainly for ^eir 


voices and musical qualifications. They may hold a benefice, if 
it lies withm 6 m. of the cathedral. 

In the Protestant churches of ithe continent canons as ecclesi- 
astical officers have ceased to exist, in Pirussia and Saxony, 
however, certain chapters, secularized at the Reformation, 
still exist. The canons {Domherrm) are, howev(*r, laymen with 
no ecclesiastical character whatever, and their rich prebends are 
merely sources of endowment for the cadets of noble families. 

See Phillimorc, Ecdcs Law, 2 vols. (London, 1895). (W A. P.) 

The Scriptures, — There are three opinions as to the origin of 
the application of the term “ canon ”to the writings used by the 
Christian Church. According to Sender, Baur and others, the word 
had originally the sense of list or catalogue — the books publicly 
read in Christian assemblies. Others, as Steiner, suppose that 
since the Alexandrian grammarians a])]died it to collections of 
old Greek authors as models of excellence or classics, it meant 
classical (canoni('al) writings. Accoirling to a third opinion, the 
term included from the first the idea of a regulating principle. 
This IS the more probable, because the same idea lies in the New 
Testament use of the noun, and pervades its applications in the 
language of the early Fathers down to the^ time of Constantine, 
as Credner has shown ^ The uaimv of the church ” in the 
Clementine homilies/^ the ecclesiastical Kavdiv ” ^and the “ uavtov 
of the truth ” in Clement and Irenaeus,* the Kavioii of the faith in 
Polycrates/* the regula fidei of Tcrtiillian,*^ and the hbri regulates 
of Ongen " imply a normative principle, Credner ’s view of xaeme 
as an abbreviation of yfxKjml xaeoeos, equivalent to Scriptiirae 
legis in Diocletian’s Act,^ is too artificial, and is unsiinclioned 
by usage. 

The earliest example of its application to a catalogue of the 
Old or New Testament books occurs in the Latin translation of 
Origen’s homily on Joshua, where the original seems to have 
been kavuU\ The word itself is certainly in Amphilochius,'^ as 
well as in Jerome and Rufmus.^^ As the Latin translation of 
Origen has canonicus and canonizatus, we infer that he used 
KaeovtKos, opposed as it is to apocryphm or sccretus. The first 
occurrence of KavoviKfk is in the 59th canon of the council of 
Laodicea, where it is contrasted with It^Korttcos and aKavovurriH, 
l\avovt(6fi€va/^ canonized books,” is first used in Athanasius’s festal 
epistle.’**^ The kind of rule which the earliest Fathers thought the 
Scripture\s to be can only be conjectured ; it is certain that they 
believed the Old Testament books to be a divine and infallible 
guide. But the New Testament was not so considered till 
towards the close of the 2nd century, when the conception of a 
Catholic Church was realized. The collection of writings was not 
called Scripture, or put on a par with the Old I'estamept as sacred 
and inspired, till the time of Theophilus of Antioch (alxiut 180 
A.D.). Hence Irenacus applies the epithets divine and perfect to 
the Scriptures ; and Clement of Alexandria calls them inspired. 

When distinctions were made among the Biblical writings other 
words were employed, synonymous with Havovt(6fi€m or 
vort<r/xci/tt, such as ivStdd'rjKa,, iipuffxii'a. The canon was thus 
a catalogue of writings, forming a rule of truth, sacred, divine, 
revealed by God for the instruction of men. The rule was 
perfect for its purpose. (See Bible : section Canon.) 

The term canonical,” i.e, that which is approved or ordered 
by the canon ” or rule, is applied to ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, “ canonicals,” and to those hours set apart by the 
Church for prayer and devotion, the “ Cancmicetl Hours ” (see 
Breviary). (S. d.) 

^ Zm Geschichte des Kanons, pp. 3*68. 

* Clement Horn., ap. Cotcler. vol p. 608. 

5 Stromata, vi. 15, p. 803, ed. Potter. 

^ Adv. Haeres. i. 95. ® Euseb. H.E. v. 24. 

* De praesonpt. Haereticorum, chs. 12. 15. 

’ Comment, in Mat. m. p. 916, ed. Dclaruc. 

* Monumenta vetera aa Donahsiarum historiam perHmntia, ed. 
Dupin, p. 1 68. 

« At the end of the lamki ad Seleucum, on the books of the New 
Testament, he adds, ofrros Kavufv Ai» eXri twi* Beorpelarmr 

ypaepm. Pfologus galeatus in it. Ueg. , 

Expos, in Symb. Apost. 37, p. 374, ed. Migne. 

After the word is added tc»i wapaihdipTvk^ 

Opp- voL i. p. 961, ed, Benedict. 
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CANONESS (Fr. chanainesse, Ger. Kanontssin, Lat. canontca 
or canonica vtrgo), a female beneficiary of a religious college. In 
the 8th century chapters of canons were instituted in the Frankish 
empire, and in imitation of these certain women took common 
vows of obedience and chastity, though not of poverty. Like 
nuns they had common table and dormitory, and recited the 
breviary, but generally the rule was not so strict as in the case of 
nuns. The canonesses often taught girls, and were also employed 
in embroidering ecclesiastical vestments and transcribing 
liturgical books. A distinction was drawn between regular and 
secular canonesses, the latter being of noble family and not 
practising any austerity. Some of their abbesses were notable 
feudal princesses. In Germany several foundations of this 
kind (e.g. Gandersheim, Herford and Quedlinburg), which were 
puictically secular institutions before the Reformation, adopted 
the Protestant faith, and still exist, requiring of their members 
the simple conditions of celibacy and obedience to their superior 
during membership. These institutions (Stifier) are now practi- 
cally almshouses for the unmarried daughters of noble families. 
In some cases the right of presentation belongs to the head of the 
family, sometimes admission is gained by purchase ; but in 
modern times a certain number of prebends have been created for 
the daughters of deserving officials. The organization of the Sttfi 
is collegiate, the head bearing the ancient titles of abbess, prioiess 
or provosless {Probstin), and the canonesses {Sttftsdamen) meet 
periodically in Konvent for the discussion of the affairs of the 
community. The ladies are not bound to residence. In many of 
these Sufter quaint pre-Reformation customs and ceremonies 
still survive ; thus, at the convent of St John the Baptist at 
Schleswig, on the day of the patron saint, the room in which the 
Konvent is held is draped in black and a realistic life-size wax 
head of St John on a charger is placed in the centre of the table 
round which the canonesses sit. 

CANONIZATION, in its widest sense, an act by which in the 
Christian Church the ecclesiastical authority grants to a deceased 
believer the honour of public cultus. In the early Churcfi there 
was no formal canonization. The culti 4 s applied at first to local 
martyrs, and it was only in exceptional circumstances that a 
kind of judiciary inquiry and express decision became necessary 
to legitimate this cultus. The peculiar situation of the Church of 
Africa explains the Vtndicalw martyrum, which was early 
practised thtre {Optatus Milevii., i. 16). In the cultus rendered to 
confessors, the authorization of the Church had long been merely 
implicit. But when an express decision was given, it was the 
bishop who gave it. Gradually the canonization of saints came 
to be included in the centralizing movement which reserved to the 
pope the most important acts of ecclesiastical power. The earliest 
acknowledged instance of canonization by the pope is that of 
Ulric of Augsburg, who was declared a saint by John XV. in a.d. 
993. From that time the pontifical intervention became more 
and more frequent, and, in practice, the right of the bishops in 
the matter of canonization continued to grow more restricted. 
In 1170 the new right was sufficiently established for Pope 
Alexander III. to affirm that the bishops could not institute the 
cidfus of a new saint without the authority of the Roman Church 
(Cap. Audivimus, Decret. De ReU. et veneraL Sanctorum, iii. 115). 
The 1 2th and, especially, the 13th centuries furnish many 
examples of canonizations pronounced by the popes, and the 
procedure of this period is well ascertained. It was much more 
summary than that practised in modern times. The evidence of 
those who had known the holy personages was collected on the 
spot. The inquiry was as rapid as the judgment, and both often 
took place a short time after the death of the saint, as in the cases 
of St Thomas of Canterbury (died 1170, canonized 1173), St Peter 
of Castelnau (died on the isth of January 1208, canonized on the 
1 2th of March of the same year), St Francis of Assisi (died on the 
4th of October 1226, canonized on the 19th of July 1228), and St 
Anthony of Padua (Aied on the 13th of June 123I; canonized on 
the 3rd of June 1232). 

At this period there was no marked difference between canon- 
ization and beatification. In modem practice, as definitively 
settled by the decrees of Pope Urban VIIL (1625 and 1634), the 


two acts are totally distinct. Canonization is the solemn and 
definitive act by which the pope decrees the plenitude of public 
honours. Beatification consists in permitting a cultus, the 
manifestations of which are restricted, and is merely a step 
towards canonization. 

The procedure at present followed at the Roman curia is either 
exceptional or common. The approval of immemorial cultus comes 
within the category of exceptional procedure. Urlmn VIIL, 
while forbidding the rendering of a public cultus without author- 
ization from the Holy See, made an exception in favour of the 
blessed who were at that time (1625) in possession of an im- 
I memorial cultus, i.e, dating back at least a century (1525). The 
procedure per vtam casus excepii consists in the legitimation of a 
cultus which has been rendered to a saint for a very long time. 
The causes of the martyrs {declaraitonts martynt) also are 
exceptional. Juridical proof is required of the fact of the martyr- 
dom and of its cause, i.e. it must be established that the servant 
of God was put to death through hatred of the faith. These are 
the two cases which constitute exceptional procedure. 

The common procedure is that in which the cause is prosecuted 
per vtam non cultus. It is, in reality, a suit at law, pleaded before 
the tribunal of the Congregation ol Rites, which is a permanent 
commission of cardinals, assisted by a certain number of sub- 
ordinate officers and presided over by a cardinal. 'J he supreme 
pidge in the matter is the pope himself. The poshdator, who is 
the mandatory of a diocese or ecclesiastical commonalty, is the 
solicitor. He must furnish the proofs, which are collected 
according to very stringent rules. The promoter of the faith, 
popularly called the “ devil’s advocate ” {advocatus diaboli), is 
the defendant, whose official duty is to point out to the tribunal 
the weak points of the case. 

The procedure is loaded with many formalities, of whicli tlio 
historical explanation lies in the tribunals of the ancient system, 
and which considerably delay the progress of the causes. I'he 
first decisive step is the introduction of the cause. If, by the advice 
of the cardinals who have examined the documents, the pope 
pronounce his approval, the servant of God receives the title of 
“ Venerable,’^ but is not entitled to any manifestation of cultus. 
Only in the event of the claimant passing this test successfully 
can the essential part of the procedure be begun, which will result 
in conferring on the Venerable the title of “ Blessed.’’ This ])art 
consists in three distinct proceedings: (i) to establish a reputation 
for sanctity, (2) to establish the heroic quality of the virtues, (3) 
to prove the working of miracles. A favourable judgment on all 
three of these tests is called the decree de into, by which the pope 
decides that they may safely proceed to the solemn beatification 
of the servant of God {Tuto procedi potest ad solemnem V,S,D.N. 
beatificatzonem). In the ceremony of beatification the essential 
part consists in the reading of the pontifical brief, placing the 
Venerable in the rank of the Blessed, which is done during a 
solemn mass, celebrated with special rites in the great hall 
above the vestibule of the basilica of St Peter. 

The process of canonization, which follows that of beatification, 
is usually less lengthy. It consists principally in the discussion of 
the miracles (usually two in number) obtained by the intercession 
of the Blessed since the decree of beatification. After a great 
number of formalities and prayers, the pope pronounces the 
sentence, and indicates eventually the day on which he will 
proceed to the ceremony of canonization, which takes place with 
great solemnity in the basilica of St Peter. 

The extremely complicated procedure which is prescribed for 
the conduct of the cases in order to ensure every opportunity for 
exercising rigour and discretion, considerably retards the progress 
of the causes, and necessitates a numerous staff. This circum- 
stance, together with the custom of ornamenting the basilica of 
St Peter very richly on the day of the ceremony, accounts for 
the considerable cost which a canonization entails. To prevent 
abuses, a minute tariff of expenses was drawn up during the 
pontificate of Leo XIIL 

The Greek Church, represented by the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and the Russian Church, represented by the Holy Synod, 
also canonize their saints after a prcliminaty examination of their 
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titles to public adius. Their procedure is less rigorous than 
that of the Roman Church, and as yet has been but imperfectly 
studied. 

See J. Fontanini, Codex ConsHtuHonum quas summt pontifices 
edtderunt tn solemnt eanomzatione sanctorum (Rome, 1729, a collection 
of original documents) ; I'r. Lambertini (Pope Benedict XIV.), De 
servorum Det heaHficattone et heatorum eanomzatione ^Bologna, 1734- 
1738), several times reprinted, and more remarkable for erudition 
and knowledge of canon law than for historical criticism ; Al. l^nri. 
Codex pro postulatonbus causarum bcatificahonis et canonizatioms, 
retognovii Joseph Fornari (Romac, 1899) ; F. W. Faber, Kssay on 
Beatification^ Canonization, (London, 1848) , A. Boudmhon, 

Les Frocks de beatification et de canonisation (Paris, IQ05); E Golu- 
binskij, Istonja Knnonizacn sviatich v russkoj gerkvi (Moscow, 1903). 

(H. Dk.) 

CANON LAW. Canon law, jus canonicum, is the sum of the 
laws which regulate the ecclesiastical body ; for this reason it is 
also called ecclesiastical law, jus ecclesia^ttcum. It is also re- 
ferred to under the name of canones, saert canones, a title of 
great antiquity, for the regulae^ were very early dis- 

tinguished from the secular laws, the vo/mt, leges. 

The word Kavojr, canon, has been employed in ecclesiastical 
literature in several different senses (see Canon above). The 
Word disciplinary decisions of the council of Nicaea, for 
••canon.*' example (can. 1, 2, &c.), employ it in the sense of an 
Different established rule, ecclesiastical in its origin and in its 
memningE. But the expression is most Ireijuently used to 

designate disciplinary laws, in which case canons are distinguished 
from dogmatic definitions. With regard to form, the decisions of 
councils, even when dogmatic, arc called canons ; thus the 
definitions of the (‘Ouncil of Trent or of the Vatican, which 
generally begin with the words “ St quis dixerit^' and end with 
the anathema, are canons ; while the long chapters, even when 
dealing wnth matters of discipline, retain the name of chapters or 
decrees. Similarly, it has become customary to give the name of 
canons to the texts inserted in certain canonical complication.s 
such as the Dccretum of (iratian, while the name of chapters is 
given to the analogous quotations from the Booksof the Decretals. 
It IS merely a (juestion of words and of usage. As to the ex- 
pression ]iis canomeum^ it implies the systematic codification of 
ecclesiastical legislation, and had no existence previous to the 
labours which resulted in the Corpus juris canomci. 

Canon law is divided into public law and private law ; the 
former is concerned with the constitution of the Church, and. 
Divisions relations between her and other 

^ ’ bodies, religious and civil ; the latter has as its object 

the internal discipline of the ecclesiastical body and its members. 
This division, which has been found convenient for the study of 
canon law, has no precedent in the collections of texts. With 
regard to the texts now in force, the name of jus antiquum, 
ancient law, has been given to the laws previous to the Corpus 
juris canomci ] the legislation of this Corpus has been called 
jus novum, new law ; and finally, the name of recent law, pts 
novissimum, has been given to the law established by the council 
of IVent and subsequent papal constitutions. There is a further 
distinction between the written law, ^us scriptum, laws made by 
the councils or popes, which are to be found in the collections, 
and the unwritten law, ]us non scriptum, a body of practical 
rules arising rather from natural equity and from custom than 
from formal laws ; with this is connected the customary law. 
In the Church, as in other societies, it has happened that the 
unwritten customary law has undergone a gradual diminution 
in importance, as a consequence of centralization and the 
accumulation of written laws ; nowadays it need not be reckoned 
with, save in cases where local customs are involved. The 
common law is that which is intended to regulate the whole 
body ; special or local law is that which is concerned with 
certain districts or certain categories of persons, by derogation 
from or addition to the common law. 

By the sources or authors of the canon law are meant the 
authorities from which it is derived ; they must obviously be of 
Botttved ^ nature as to be binding uppn the whole religious 

® * body, or at least upon a specified portion of it. In the 

highest rank must be placed Christ and the Apostles, whose 
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dispositions for the constitution and government of the Church 
are contained in the New Testament, completed by tradition ; 
for the Church did not accept the disciplinary and ritual pro- 
visions of the Old Testament as binding upon her (see Acts xi.^ 
XV.). To the apostles succeeded the episcopal body, with its 
chief the bishop of Rome, the successor of St Peter, whose 
legislative and disciplinary power, by a process of centralization, 
underwent a slow but uninterrupted development. It is then to 
the episcopate, assembled in ecumenical council, and to its chief, 
that the function of legislating for the whole Church belongs ; 
the inferior authorities, local councils or isolated bishops and 
prelates, can only make special laws or statutes, valid only for 
that part of the Church under their jurisdiction. Most of the 
canons, however, which constitute the ancient law, and notably 
those which appear in the Dccretum of Cratian, emanate from 
local councils, or even from individual bishops ; they have 
found a place in the common law because the collections of 
canons, of which they formed the most notable part, have been 
everywhere adopted. 

Having made these general observations, wc must now consider 
the history of those texts and collections of canons which to-day 
form the ecclesiastical law of the Western Church ; (i)up to the 
Decreium of Gratian, (2) up to the council of Trent, (3 and 4) up to 
the present day, including the codification ordered by Piu.s X. 

I, From the Beginning to the Dccretum of Gratian. — At no time, 
and least of all during the earliest centuries, was there any 
attempt to draw up a uniform system of legislation for the whole 
of the Christian Church. The various communities ruled them- 
selves principally according to their customs and traditions, 
which, however, possessed a C(‘rtain uniformity resulting from 
their dose connexion with natural and divine law. Strangely 
enough, those documents which bear the greatest resemblance to 
a small collection of canonical regulations, such as the Didache, 
the Didascalia and the Canons of Ilippolytus, have not been 
retained, and find no pLice in the collections of canons, doubtless 
for the reason that they were not official documents. Even the 
Apostolical Constitutions {q v.), an expansion of the Didache and 
the Didascalia, after exercising a certain amount of influence, 
were rejected by the council in Trullo (692). Thus the only 
pseudo-epigraphic document preserved in the law of the Greek 
Church IS the .small collection of the eighty-five so-called “ Apos^ 
tolic Canons {q-v-)^ The compilers, in their several collections, 
gathered only occasional decisions, the outcome of no pre- 
determined plan, given by councils or by certain great bishops. 

These compilations began in the East. It appears that in 
several different districts canons made by the local assemblies ^ 
were added to those of the council of Nicaea which 
were everywhere accepted and observed. The first c^jletion 
example seems to be that of the province of Pontus, 
where after the twenty canons of Nicaea were placed the twenty - 
five canons of the council of Ancyra (314), and the fifteen of that 
of Neocaesarea (31 5-320). These texts were adopted at Antioch, 
where there were further added the twenty-five canons of the 
so-called council in encaeniis of that city (341). Soon after- 
wards, Paphlagonia contributed twenty canons passed at the 
council of Gangra (held, according to the Synodicon orientate, 
in 343^^ and Phrygia fifty-nine canons of the assembly of 
Laodicea (^5-381 ?), or rather of the compilation known as the 
work of this council.^ The collection was so well and so widely 
known that all these canons were numbered in sequence, and 
thus at the council of Chalccdon (451) several of the canons of 
Antioch were read out under the number assigned to them in 
the collection of the whole. It was further increased by the 

^ The councils which we are about to mention, up to the 9th 
century, haye been published several times, notably in the great 
collections of Hardquin, Mansi. &c. ; they will be found brought 
together m one small volume in Bruns, Canones apostolorum et 
conciliorum (Berlin, 1839). 

* The date of this council was formerly unknown ; it is ascribed 
to 343 by the Syriac Nestonan collection recently published by 
M. Chzhot, SynodumiOrieiitalB, p. 278, note 4. 

* See Boudinhon, ** Note sur le concile do Laodic^e/^ in the 

Compte rendu du premier congris des smants catholiqms d jParis, 
1888 (Paris, 1889), vol. li. p. 420. , . 
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twenty-eight (tSiirty) canons of Chalcedon ; about the same 
time were added the four canons of the council of Constantinople 
of 381^ und^r the name of which also appeared three (or seven) 
other canonic of a later date. Towards the same date, also, the 
so-called ‘‘ Apostolic Canons ” were placed at the head of the 
^oup. Such was the condition of the Greek collection when 
It was translated and introduced into the West, 

In the course of the 6th century the collection was completed 
by the addition of documents already in existence, but which 
had hitherto remained isolated, notably the canonical letters of 
sevnal great bishops, Dionysius of Alexandria, vSt Basil and 
others. It was at this time that the Latin collection of Dionysius 
Exiguus became known ; and just as he had given the Greek 
councils a place in his collection, so from him were borrowed the 
canons of councils which did not appear in the Greek collection — 
the twenty canons of Sardica (343), in the Greek text, which 
differs considerably from the Latin ; and the council of Carthage 
of 419, which itself included, more or less completely, in 105 
canons, the decisions of the African councils. Soon after came 
the council tn Trullo (692), also called the Quinisextum^ because 
it was considered as complementary to the two councils (5th 
and 6th ecumenical) of Constantinople (553 and 680), which 
had not made any disciplinary canons. This assembly elabor- 
ated 102 ('anons, which did not become part of the Western law 
till much later, on the initiative of Pope John VUl. (872-881) 
Now, in the second of its canons, the council in Trullo recognized 
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and sanctioned the Greek collection above men- 
tioned : it enumerates all its articles, insists on the 
recognition of these canons, and at the same time pro- 
hibits the addition of others. As thus defined, the collection 
contains the following documents : firstly, the eighty-five 
Apostolic Canons, the Constitutions ‘ having been put aside 
as having suffered heretical alterations ; secondly, the canons 
of the councils of Nicaea, Ancyra, Neocaesarea, Gangra, Antioch, 
Laodicea, (Constantinople (381), Ephesus (tlie disciplinary 
canons of this council deal with the reception ofThe Nestonans, 
and were not communicated to the West), Chalcedon, Sardica, 
Carthage (that of 419, according to Dionysius), Constantinople 
(394) ; thirdly, the series of canonical letters of the following 
great bishops — Dionysius of Alexandria, Peter of Alexandria 
(the Martyr), Gregory Thaumaturgus, Athanasius, Basil, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazian/us, Amphilochus of 
Jeonium, Timotheus of Alexandria, Theophilus of Alexandria, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Gennadius of (kinstantinople ; the canon 
of Cyprian of Carthage (the Martyr) is also mentioned, but with 
the note that it is only valid for Africa. With the addition of 
the twenty -two canons of the ecumenical council of Nicaea 
(787), this will give us the whole contents of the official collection 
of the Greek (Church ; since then it has remained unchanged. 
The law of the Greek Church was in reality rather the work of 
the Byzantine emperors.^ 

The collection has had several commentators ; we need only 
mention the commentaries of Photms (883), Zonaras (1120) 
and Balsamon (1170). A collection in which the texts are 
.simply reproduced in their chronological order is obviously 
inconvenient ; towards 550, Johannes Scholasticus, patriarch 
of Constantinople, drew up a methodical classification of them 
under fifty heads. Finally should be mentioned yet another 
kind of compilation still in use in the Cireek Church, bearing 
the name of nomocanon, because in them are inserted, 
side by side with the ecclesiastical canons, the imperial 
laws on each subject : the chief of them are the one 
bearing the name of Johannes Scholasticus, which belongs, 
however, to a later date, and that of Photius (883). 

The canon law of the other Eastern Churches had no marked 
influence on the collectibns of the Westerp Churchy so we need 
not speak of it here. While, from the 5th century onwards a 
certai]|-»ipifir^ion in tlie ecclesiastical law began to take place 
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^ Fot "the further history of the l^w of the Greek Church and that 
of thi I !Ea»t€frn Churches, see Vering, Ktrch^nrecht, §§ <4-183 (ed. 
1893). The Russian Church, as we know, adopted the Greek ecclesi- 
astic^la^. 


within the sphere of the see of Constantinople, it was not 
later that a similar result was arrived at in the West. ] 
several centuries there is no mention of any but local 
collections of canons, and even these are not found till 
the 5th century ; we have to come down to the 8th 
or even the 9th century before we find any trace of unificati 
This process was uniformly the result of the passing on of 1 
various collections from one region to another. 

The most remarkable, and the most homogeneous, as well 
without doubt the most ancient of these local collections is tl 
of the Church of Africa. It was formed, so to speak, 
automatically, owing to the plenary assemblies of the ^ 
African ejiiscopate held practically every year, at which it v 
customary first of all to read out the canons of the previc 
councils. This gave to the collection an official character, 
the time of the Vandal invasion this collection comprised 1 
canons of the council of Carthage under Gratus (about 3. 
and under Gencthhus (390), the whole senes of the twenty 
twenty-two plenary councils held during the episcopate 
Aurelius, and finally, those of the councils held at Byzace 
Of the last-named we have only fragments, and the series of 1 
councils under Aurelius is very incomplete. The African coll 
tion ha.s not rorne tf) us directly : we have two incomplete a 
confused arrangements of it, in two collections, that oi t 
Ihspana and that of Dionysius Exiguus. Dionysius kno 
I only the council of 419, in connexion with the affair of Apiarii 
but in this single text are reproduced, nuire or less lully, alrn< 
all the synods of the collection ; this was the celebrated Ci 
ahum Afneanumy so often quoted m the middle ages, whi 
was also recognized by the Greeks. The Spanish collecti 
divides the African canons among seven couiu ils of Carths 
and one of Mileve ; but in many cases it ascribes them to t 
wrong source ; for example, it gives under the title of the loui 
council of Carthage, the Statuta Ecclesiae anliqiia, an Arlesi 
compilation of Saint Caesanus, which has led to a number 
incorrect references. Towards the middle of the 6lh centc 
a Carthaginian deacon, Fulgentius Ferrandus, drew up a Bnv 
Uo canonum,'^ a methodical arrangement of the African coll( 
tion, in the order ol the subjects From it we learn that t 
canons of Nicaea and the other Greek councils, up to that 
Chalcedon, were also known in Africa. 

ILe Roman Church, e^ en more than the rest, governed its 
according to its own customs and traditions. Up to the e 
of the 5th century the only canonical document of 
non-Roman origin which it officially recognized was 
the group of canons of Nicaea, under which name were a] 
included those of Sardica. A Latin version of the other (.ire 
councils (the one referred to by Dionysius as prisca) was knou 
but no canonical use was made of it. The local law was found 
on usage and on the papal letters called decretals. The lati 
were of two kinds : some were addressed to the bishops of t 
ecclesiastical province immediately subject to the pope ; 1 
others were issued in answer to questions submitted from vario 
quarters ; but in both cases the doctrine is the same. At t 
beginning of the 6th century the Roman Church adopted t 
double collection, though of private origin, which was dra^ 
up at that time by tlie monk Dionysius, known by the 
name of Dionysius Exiguus, which he himself had Bxigum 
assumed as a sign of humility. He was a Scythian •na bu 
by birth, and did not come to Rome till after 496 ; 
his learning was considerable for his times, and to him we m 
the employment of the Christian era and a new way of reckoni 
Easter. At the desire of Stephen, bishop of Salona, he undertoi 
the task of making a new translation, from the original Gre 
text, of the canons of the Greek collection. The manusen 
which he used contained only the first fifty of the Aposto 
Canons ; these he translated, and they thus became part of t 
law of the West. This part of the work of Dionysius was n 
added to later ; it was otherwise with the second part. Tl 

® Edited by Pierre Pithou (Pans, 1588), and later by Chita< 
Ftilg, Feftctnm opera (Dijon, 1694) ; reproduced in Migne, Pa. 
Lai, voL 67, col. 949. 
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embodied the documents contaimng the local law, namely 
decretals of the popes from Sincius (384-398) to Anastasias IL 
(496-498), As was natural this collection received successive 
additions as further decretals appeared. collection formed 
by combining these two parts remained the only official code 
of the Roman Church until the labours undertaken in consequence 
of the reforming movement in the iith century. In 774 Pope 
Adrian I. gave the twofold collection of tlie Scythian monk 
to the future emperor Charlemagne as the canonical botik of the 
Roman Church ; this is what is called the Dionysio-Hadnana, 
This was an important stage in the history of the centralization 
of canon law ; the collection was officially received 
Frankish Church, imposed by the council of 
Aix-la-Chapelle of 802, and from that lime on was 
recognized and quoted as the hber canonum. If we consider 
lliat tlie Church ot Africa, which had already suffered considerably 
from the Vandal invasion, was at tliis period almost entirely 
destroyed by the Arabs, while the fate of Spain was but little 
better, it is easy to see why the collection of Dionysius became 
the code of almost the whole of the Western Church, with the 
exc eption of the Anglo-Saxon countries ; though here too it 
was known. 

The other collections of canons, of Italian origin, compiled 
before the 10th century, are ol importance on account ot the 
documents which they have preserved for us. but as they have 
not exercised any great influence on the development ol canon 
law, we may pass them o\er. 

The Dionysio-Hadriana did not, when introduced into Gaul, 
take the plac'c ol any other generally received collection ol 
loOaui f^bis country the Church liad not been 

centralized round a principal see which would have 
produced unity in canon law as in other things ; even the 
political territorial divisions had been very unstable. The only 
canonical centre of much activity was the Church of Arles, 
which exercised considerable influence over the surrounding 
region in the 5th and 6th centuries. The chief c ollection known 
throughout Gaul before the Dionysio-Hudriana was the so- 
called collection of Quesnel, named after its first 
collision, It IS a rich collection, though badly arranged, 

and contains 98 documents — Eastern and African 
canons and papal letters, but no Ciallic councils ; so that it is 
not a collection of local law. We might expect to find such a 
collection, in view of the numerous and important councils 
held in Gaul ; but their decisions remained scattered among 
a great number of collections none of which had ever a wide 
circulation or an official character. 

It would be impossible to enumerate here all the Gallic councils 
which contributed towards the canon law of thiit country ; we 
Councils niention only the following : — Arles (314), of great 
importance ; a number of councils in tlie district 
of Arles, completed by the Statuta Ecclestae antqua of St 
Caesarius ; the councils of the province of Tours ; the assemblies 
of the episcopate of the three kingdoms of the Visigoths at 
Agde (506), of the Franks at Orleans (511), and of the Bur- 
gundians at Epaone (517); several councils of the kingdoms 
of the Franks, chiefly at Orleans ; and finally, tiie synods of the 
middle of the 8th century, under the influence of St Boniface. 
Evidently the impulse towards unity had to come from without ; 
it began with the alliance between the Carolingians and the 
Papacy, and was accentuated by the recognition of the hber 
canonum. 

In Spain the case, on the contrary, is that of a strong centraliza- 
tion round the see of Toledo. Thus we find Spanish canon law 
ittSimin in a collection which, though perhaps not 

official, was circulated and received everywhere ; 
this was the Spanish collection, the Hispana.^ The collection 
is well put together and includes almost all the important 

' Published by Quesnel in his edition of the works 0# St Leo, 
vol. n. (Paris, 1675) ; reproduced by the brothers Ballenni. with 
learned dissertations, Opera Zrconis, vol. iii. ; Migme^ PX. 56. 

*** Malnoiy, Saint Cisaire d*ArUs 1894). 

** ColUciio cmontiim Bcclesiae Itzspunas (Madrid, 1808); repro- 
duced in Migne, P.L. 84. 
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canonical documents. In the first part are contained the 
councils, arranged according to the regions in which they were 
held : Greek councils, following a translation of Italian origip, 
but known by the name of Htspma ; African councils, 

Gallican councils and Spanish councils. The latter, 
which form the local sec tion, are further divided into 
several classes : firstly, the synods held under the Roman 
empire, the chief being that ol Ehdra^ (ir. 300) ; next the texts 
belonging to the kingdom of the Suevi, after the c'onversion of 
these Imrbarians by St Martin of Braga : these are, the two 
councils of Braga (563 and 572), and a sort of free tianslation or 
adaptation of the canons ot the Oeek councils, made by Marlin 
of Braga ; this is the document frequently quoted in later days 
under the name of Capiitda Marti m papae ; thirdly, the de- 
cisions of the councils of the Visigothic ('hiinh, after its con- 
version to Gatholicism. Nearly all these councils were held at 
Toledo, beginning with the great council of 589. The series 
continued up to 6c>4 and was only interrupted by the Mussulman 
invasion. Finally, the second part of the Hispana contains 
the papal decretals, as in the collection of Dionysius. 

From the middle of the c^th c'entury this collection was to 
become even more celebrated ; tor, as we know, it served as 
the basis for the famous collection ot the False I lecretalb. 

The Churches of Great Britain and Ireland remained still 
longer outside the centralizing movement. Their contribution 
towards the later system of canon law consisted in 
two things : tlie Pemtentials and the influence of the Britmia 
Irish collection, the other sources of local law not 
having Ix'en known to the predecessors of Ciratian 
1 nor to Gratian himsell. 

The Pemtentials '* are collections intended for the guidance 
of confessors in estimating the penances to be imposed for various 
sms, according to the discipline m force 111 the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. They are all of Anglo-Saxon or 
Irish origin, and although certain of them were com- 
piled on the continent, under the influence of the island mis- 
sionancs, it seems quite certain that a Roman Penitential has 
never existed.^' They are, however, of difficult and uncertain 
ascription, since the collections have been largely amended ami 
remodelled as practice required. Among the most important 
we may mention those bearing the names of Vmnianus(d. 589), 
Gildas (d. 583), Thco<lore of Canterbury (d. 690), the Venerable 
Bede (ci. 735) and Egbert of York (732-767) ; the Penitentials 
which are ascribed to St Columbanus, the founder of Luxeuil 
and Bobbio (d. 615), and Cumean (Cumine Ailbha, abbot of 
Iona); in the Frankish kingdom the most interesting work 
IS the Penitential of Halitgar, bishop of Cambrai” from 817 to 
831. As penances had for a long time been lightened, and the 
hooks used by confessors began to consist more and more of 
instructions in the style of the later moral theology (and this 
is already the case oi the books of Halitgar and Rhabanus 
Maurus), the canonical collections began to include a greater or 
smaller number of the penitential canons. 

The Irish collection, though it introduced no important 
documents into the law of the Western ('hurch, at least set 
canonists the example of quoting passages from the 
Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers. This col- coihction. 
lection seems to date from the 8th century ; besides 
the usual sources, the author has included several documents 
of local origin, beginning with the protended synod of St 
Patrick. 

^ L. Duchesne, Le Concile d'Elvire ” in the MHanf^es Renter. 

* For the Penitentials, see Wasserschleben, Die Bussordnungen 
tier abend ldndti>c hen Birchs (Halle, 1831), Mgr. H. J . Schmitz, D%$ Buss- 
hiicher xmd die Dus^disctphn der Ktrche (2 vols., Mainz, 1S83, i8y8). 

^ This IS proved, in spite of the contrary ^tnioni of Wasser- 
schleben ana Schmitz, by M. Paul Fonmicr, “ Etude sur les Peni- 
tentieis," in the Revue d*ht$tows et de htt^rature feit^smss, vol. vi. 
(1901), pp. 289-317, and.vol. vii. (1902), pp. 59-70 and 121-127. 

’ In Migne, PX., I05v col. 651. 

® Edited by Wasserschleben (Giessen, 1874). See also P. Foumi«i?. 

De Tmtluefice de la ccdlectioii irlandaise sur la formation des 
collections canoniqiies, " in Nouvelle Revue histonque de dtmi /ran- 
fats et Hr anger, vol. xxiii. note l. 
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In the very middle of the gth century a much enlarged edition 
of the Hispana began to be circulated in France. To this rich 
collection the author, who assumes the name of Isidore, 
dec/vMM. saintly bishop of Seville, added a good number 
of apocryphal documents already existing, as well as 
a series of letters ascribed to the popes of the earliest centuries, 
from Clement to Silvester and Damasus inclusive, thus filling 
up the' gap belore the decretal of Siricius, which is the first 
genuine one in the collection. The other papal letters only rarely 
show signs of alteration or falsification, and the text of the 
councils is entirely respected.^ From the same source and at 
the same date came two other forged documents — firstly, a 
collection of Capitularies, in three books, ascribed to a certain 
Benedict (Benedictus Levita),'- a deacon of the church of Mainz ; 
this collection, in which authentic documents find very little 
place, stands with regard to civil legislation exactly in the 
position of the False Decretals with regard to canon law. The 
other document, of more limited scope, is a group of Capttula 
given under the name of Angilram, bishop of Metz. It is now- 
adays admitted by all that these three collections come from the 
same source. For a study of the historical questions connected 
with the famous False Decretals, see the article Decretals 
(False) ; here we have only to consider them with reference 
to the place they occupy in the formation of ecclesiastical law. 
In spite of some hesitation, with regard rather to the official 
character than to the historical authenticity of the letters attri- 
buted to the popes of the earlier centuries, the False Decretals 
were accepted with confidence, together wdth the authentic 
texts which served as a passport for them. All later collections 
availed themselves indiscriminately of the contents of this vast 
collection, whether authentic or forged, without the least 
suspicion. The False Decretals did not greatly modify nor corrupt 
the Canon Law, but they contributed much to accelerate its 
progress towards unity. For thev were the last of the chrono- 
logical collections, 7,<9, those which give the texts in the order 
in which they appeared. From this time on, canonists began 
Synu^ to exercise their individual judgment in arranging 
mmtio their collections according to some systematic order, 
co//ec- grouping their materials under divisions more or less 
tions, happy, according to the object they had in view. 
This was the beginning of a codification of a common canon law, 
in which the sources drawn upon lose, as it were, their local 
character. This is made even more noticeable by the fact that, 
in a good number of the works extant, the author is not content 
merely to set forth and classify the texts ; but he proceeds to 
discuss the point, drawing conclusions and sometimes outlining 
some controversy on the subject, just as Gratian was to do more 
fully later on. 

During this period, which extended from the end of the 9th 
century to the middle of the izlh, we can enumerate about forty 
systematic collections, of varying value and circulation, which 
all played a greater or lesser part in preparing the juridical 
renaissance of the T3th century, and most of which were 
utilized by Gratian. We need mention only the chief of them 
— the Collectio Ansdnw dedicaia, by an unknown author of the 
end of the 9th century ; the lAhn duo de synodaltbus 
causis et dtsapltms ecclesiasHcis;^ compiled about 906 
by Regino, abbot of Prum, and dedicated to Hatto of Mainz, 
relatively a very original treatise ; the enormous compilation 
Burebard twenty books of Burchard, bishop of Worms (1112- 
1122), the Decretum or Collecianum,^ very widely 
spread and known under the name of Brocardum^ of which the 
19th book, dealing with the process of confession, is specially 
noteworthy. Towards the end of the iith century, under the 

^ The collection of the False Decretals has been published with 
a long critical introduction by P. Hmschius, DecfetaUs Pseudo- 
Isidortanae et capttula An^tlramm (Leipzig, 1863). For the rest of 
the bibliography, see Decretals (False) 

2 The latest edition is in^l^ertz, Monumenta Germaniae, vol. ii. 
part li. 

* Edited by Wasserschleben (Leipzig, 1840) ; reproduced by Migne, 
P.L. 132. 

* Edited several times ; in Migne, P.L. 140. 


influence of Hildebrand, the reforming movement makes itself 
felt m several collections of canons, intended to support the 
rights of the Holy See and the Church against the pretensions 
of the emperor. To this group belong an anonymous colleo 
tion, described by M. P. Fournier as the first manual of the 
Reform;^ the collection of Anselm, bishop of Lucca/' in 13 
books (1080-1086) ; that of Cardinal Deusdedit,' 
in 4 books, dedicated to Pope Victor III. (loSb-'ioSj) ; 
and lastly that of Bonizo,^ bishop of Sutri, in 10 books 
(1089). In the i2th century, the canonical works of Ivo of 
Chartres^ are of great importance. His Panormia, compiled 
about 1095 or 1096, is a handy and well-arranged 
collection in 8 books ; as to the Decretum, a weighty cbJ^res. 
compilation in 17 books, there seems sufficient proof 
that it IS a collection of material made by Ivo in view of his 
Panortma, To the 12th century belong the collection in the 
MS. of Saragossa {Caesar augustana) to which attention was 
drawn by Antonio Agustin ; that of Cardinal Gregory, called 
by him the Polycarpus, m 8 books (about 1115); and finally 
the Liber de misertcordia et jusiitia of Algeriis,^^ scholasticus 
of Li6ge, in 3 books, compiled at latest in 1123 

But all these works were to be superseded by the Decretum 
of Gratian. 

2. The Decretum of Gratian and the Corpus Juris Canomci . — 
I'he work of Gratian, though prepared and made possible by 
those of his predecessors, greatly surpasses them in 
scientific value and in magnitude It is 
the work which had the greatest influence on the ofarmtUn, 
formation of canon law ; it soon became the sole 
manual, both for teaching and for practice, and even after the 
publication of the Decretals was the chief authority in the 
universities. The work is not without its faults ; Gratian is 
lacking in historical and critical faculty ; his theories are often 
hesitating ; but on the whole, his treatise is as complete and as 
perfect as it could be ; so much so that no other work of the 
same kind has been compiled ; just as there has never been 
made another Book of the Sentences. These two works, which 
were almost contemporary (Gratian is only about two years 
earlier ),^^ were destined to have the same fate; they were the 
manuals, one for theology, the other for canon law, in use in 
all the universities, taught, glossed and commented on by the 
most illustrious masters. From this period dates the more 
marked and definitive separation between theology and ecclesi- 
astical law. 

Of (iratian we know practically nothing. He was a Camaldii- 
Icnsian monk of the convent of St Felix at Bologna, where he 
taught canon law, and published, probably in 1148, his treatise 
called at first Concordantia discordantium canonum, but soon 
known under the name of the Decretum, Nowadays, and for 
some time past, the only part of the Decretum wnsidered is 
the collection of texts ; but it is actually a treatise, in which 
the author endeavours to piece together a coherent juridical 
system from the vast body of texts, of widely differing periods 
and origin, which are furnished by the collections. These texts 
he inserts bodily in the course of his dissertation ; 
where they do not agree, he divides them into opposite 
groups and endeavours to reconcile them ; but the 
really original part of his work are the Dicta Gratiani, inserted 
between the texts, which are still read. Gratian drew his 
materials from the existing collections, and especially from the 

® P. F'ournier, "'Lc Premier Manuel canonique de la r^forme du 
XD si^cle/' in Mdlanges de V Nicole fran^atse de Pome, xiv. (1B94). 

® Unpublished 

’ Edited by Mgr. Pio Martinucci (Venice, i86g). On this collection 
see Wolf von Glanvell, Die Kanonessammlung de$ Kardinals Deus- 
dedit (Paderbom, 1905). 

* Unpublished. 

® Several times edited ; in Migne, P.L 16 1. See P. Fournier, 

Les Collections canoniques attributes k Yves de Chartres,*’ Biblto- 
thiaue de Vacate des Chartes (1896 and 1897). 

Printed m Martene, Nov. Thesaur. anecdot. vol, v. col. 

See P. Fournier, “ Deux Controverscs sur les origines du Dtcret 
de Gratien,*^ in the Revue d*histoire et de litthature religieuiies, vol. ih. 
(1898), pp. n. 2 and 3. 



richer of them ; when necessaty, he has recourse to the Roman 
laws, and he made an extensive use of the works of the Fathers 
and the ecclesiastical writers ; he further made use of the canons 
of the recent councils, and the recently published decretals, 
up to and including the Lateran council of 1139. His immense 
ConttntM consists of three parts {partes). The first, 

treating of the sources of canon law and of ecclesi- 
astical persons and offices, is divided according to the method 
of Paucapalea, Gratian's pupil, into loi dtsitnchones^ which 
are subdivided into canones. The second part consists of 36 
causae (cases proposed for solution), subdivided into quaesttones 
(the several questions raised by the case), under each of which 
are arranged the various canones (canons, decretals, &c.) bearing 
on the question. But causa xxxiii. quaestto 3, headed Tractaius 
de Poemtentta, is divided like the main part into seven dis- 
tmctiones, containing each several canones. The third part, 
which is entitled De Consecralione, gives, in five distinctiones, 
the law bearing on church ritual and the sacraments. The 
Mode of method of citation, A reference to 

citatioa. indicates the initial words or number 

of the canon and the number of the distinctto, eg. 
can. Propter ecclesiasticas, dist. xviii. or c. 15, d. xviii. The 
second part is cited by the canon, causa and quaesho, e.g. can. 
Si quis siiadente, C. 17, qu. 4, or c. 29, C. xvii., qu. 4. The treatise 
De Poemtentia, forming the 3rd quaestto of the 33rd causa of the 
second part, is referred to as if it were a separate work, e.g. c. 
Prinripium, D. 11. de poenit. or c, 45, 1). li. de poenit. In quoting 
a passage from the third part the canon and dtsHnctw are given, 
e.g. c. Missar. solenn D. I. de consecrat., or c. 12, D. I. de 
consecr. 

Considered from the point of view of official authority, the 
Decretum occupies an intermediate position very difficult to 
A ih Hi cannot be a really official code, 

^ in which every text has the force of a law. It has never 
been recognized as such, and the pretended endorsement of it 
by Pope Eugenius III. is entirely apocryphal. Moreover, it 
could not have become an official code ; it would be impossible 
to transform into so many laws* cither the discordant texts 
which Gratian endeavoured to reconcile or his own Dicta ; a 
treatise on canon law is not a code. Further, there was as yet 
no idea of demanding an official c'ompilation. The Decretum 
has thus remained a work of private authority, and the texts 
embodied in it have only that legal value which they possess 
in themselves. On the other hand, the Decretum actually 
enjoys a certain public authority which is unique ; for centuries 
it has been the text on which has been founded the instruction 
in canon law in all the universities ; it has been glossed and 
commented on by the most illustrious canonists ; it has become, 
without being a body of laws, the first part of the Corpus juris 
canomet, and as such it has been cited, corrected and edited 
by the popes. It has thus, by usage, obtained an authority 
perfectly recognized and accepted by the Church.^ 

Gratian’s collection, for the very reason that it had for its aim 
the creation of a systematic canon law, was a work of a transi- 
tional character. Henceforth a significant differentia- 
Ormtlan. began to appear ; the collections of texts, the 

number of which continued to increase, were clearly 
separated from the commentaries in which the canonists con- 
tinued the formation and interpretation of the law. Thus the 
way was , prepared for official collections. The disciples of 
Gratian, in glossing or commenting on the Decretum, turned to 
the papal decretals, as they appeared, for information and the 
determination of doubtful points. Their idea, then, was to 
make collections of these points, to support their teaching ; 
this is the origin of those Compilationes which were soon to be 
embodied in the collection of Gregory IX. But we must not 
forget that these compilations were intended by their authors 
to complete the Decfetum of Gratian; in them were included 
the decretals called extravagantes, i.e. quae vagabantur extra 
Deeveium. This is why we find in them hardly any documents 
earlier than the time of Gratian, and also why canonists have 

^ See Laurin, IntroducHo in corpus juris canonici, c. vii. p. 73. 


continued to refer to the decretals of Gregory IX. by the abbrevia- 
tion X {Extra, i.e. extra Decretum). 

'There were numerous collections of this kind towards the end 
of the 1 2th and at the beginning of the 13th century. Passing 
over the first Addthones to the Decretum and the 
Appendix conedti Lateranensis (council of iiyq), we 
will speak only of the Qutnque comptlattones,- which 
served as a basis for the works of Raymond of Penna- 
forte. The first and most important is the work of Bernard, 
provost and afterwards bishop of Pavia, namely, tlie Brevianum 
extravagantium, compiled about 1190 ; it included the decretals 
from Alexander III. to Clement 111 ., together witli Bernard 
certain “ useful chapters omitted by Gratian. The ofParia, 
important feature of the book is the arrangement **Brevi* 
of the decretals or sections of decretals in five books, «^"'”*** 
divided into titles {tituh) logically arranged. The five books 
treat of (1) ecclesiastical persons and dignitaries or judges; 
(2) procedure; (3) rights, duties and property of the clergy, t.e. 
l^enefices, dues, sacraments, &c., with the exception of marriage, 
which is the subject of book (4); (5) of penalties. There is a 
well-known hexameter summing up this division : 


Judex, judicium, clertis, connuhia, crimen. 

This is the division adopted in all the official collections of the 
Corpus juris. By a bull of the 28th of December 1210 Innocent 
III sent to the university of Bologna an authentic 
collection of the decretals issued during the first twelve “Cow- 
years of his pontificate ; this collection he had caused 
to be drawn up by his notary, Petrus Colli vacinus of 
Benevento, his object being to supersede the collections in circu- 
lation, which were incomplete and to a certain extent 
spurious. This was the Compilatio fertia ; for soon »» 

after, Joannes Galensis (John of Wales) collected the 
decretals published between the collection of Bernard of Pavia 
and the pontificate of Innocent III. ; and this, though of later 
date, became known as the Compilatio secunda. The^ ,, 

quarta, the author of which is unknown, contained ** 
the decretals of the last six years of Innocent HI., and the 
important decrees of the Lateran council of 1215. ,, 
Finally, in 1226, Honorius III. made an official pre- 
sentation to Bologna of his own decretals, this forming the Com- 
pilatto quinta. 

The result of all these supplements to Gratian^s work, apart 
from the inconvenience caused by their being so scattered, was 
the accumulation of a mass of material almost as 
considerable as the Decretum itself, from which they 
tended to split off and form an independent whole, ix, 
embodying as they did the latest state of the law. 

From 1230 Gregory IX. wished to remedy this condition of 
affairs, and gave to his penitentionary, the Dominican Raymond 
of Pennaforte, the task of condensing the five compilations in use 
into a single collection, freed from useless and redundant docu- 
ments. The work was finished in 1234, and was at once sent by 
the pope to Bologna with the bull Rex pacificus, declaring it to be 
official. Raymond adopts Bernard of Pavia’s division into five 
books and into titles ; in each title he arranges the decretals in 
chronological order, cutting out those which merely repeat one 
another and the less germane parts of those wTiich he preserves ; 
but these partes decisae, indicated by the words et infra or 
et ;V’ are none the less very useful and have been printed in 
recent editions. Raymond does not attempt any original 
work ; to the texts already included in the Quinque compilationes, 
he adds only nine decretals of Innocent III. and 196 chapters of 
Grego^ IX. This first official code was the basis of the second 
part of the Corpus juris canonici. The collection of Gregory IX. 
is cited as follows : the opening words of the chapter are given, 
or else its order or number, then the title to which it belongs ; 
earlier scholars added X {extra) ; nowadays, this indication is 
omitted, and the order or number of the title in the book is given 


« By referring to the decretals of Gregory IX. for the texts in- 
serted there, E. Friedbeig has succeeded m giving a much abridged 
edition of the Quinque compilationes (Leipzig. xSSa). 
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instead; e.g. Quum olim^de Consuefudine, X. ; or cap. 6, de consuet, 
(1. iv.) ; that is to say, book 1., title iv., de consxieiudine^ chapter 
6, beginning with the words Quum oUm. 

Though Gregory IX. wished to supersede the compilahonesy he 
had no idea of superseding the Decretum of Gratian, still less of 
TMr codifying the whole of the canon law. Though his 
ivMioa to collection is Still in theory the chief monument of 
rA#ireii«#«ie^clesiastical law, it only marked a certain stage and 
was before long to receive further additions. The 
reason for this is that in most cases the decretals did not formu- 
late any Jaw^ l)ut were merely solutions of particular cases, 
given iib models ; to arrive at the abstract law it was necessary 
to examine the solution in each case with regard to the circum- 
stances and thus formulate a rule ; this was the work of the 
canonists. The decretalists ” commented on the new collec- 
tion, as the “ decretists had done for that of Gratian ; but the 
canonists were not legislators : even the summaries which they 
placed at the head of the chapters cxiuld not be adduced as 
legislative texts. The abstract law was to he found rather in the 
Summae of the canonists than in the decretals. Two important 
results, however, were achieved * on the one hand, supple- 
mentary collections on private authority ceased to he made, for 
this Gregory IX. had forbidden ; on the other hand, the collec- 
tions were no longer indefinitely swelled by the addition of new 
decisions in particular cases, those already existing being enough 
to form a ba.sis for the codification of the abstract law , and for 
this reason subsequent collections contain as a rule only the 
‘‘ constitutions of popes or councils, t,e. rules laid down as of 
general application. Hence arose a separation, which became 
more and more marked, between legislation and jurisprudence. 
'Fhis change was not produced suddenly, the old method Ix'ing at 
first adhered to. In 1245 Innocent IV. sent to the universities a 
collection of 45 decretals, with the order that they should 
be inserted under their proper titles in the collection of 
Gregory IX. In 1253 he sent a further list of the first words 
{pTincipia) of the complemcntiiry constitutions and decretals 
but the result was practically ml and the popes gave up"" 
this system of successive additions. It was, however, found 
expedient to publish a new official collection. At the instance of 
the university of Bologna, Boniface VIII., himself an eminent 
canonist, had this prepared by a committee of canonists and 
published it in 1298. As it came as an addition to the five 
books of Gregory IX., it was called the sixth book, the Liber 
Sexlus. It includes the constitutions subsequent to 
^^Uber notably the decrees of the two ecumenical 

Sextut.** councils of Lyons, and is arranged in books and titles, 
as above described ; the last title, de results juris , con- 
tains no less than eighty-eight legal axioms, mostly borrowed 
from Roman law. The Liber Sextus is cited like the decretals of 
Gregory IX., only with the addition of : tn sexto (in VT\). 

The same observations apply to the next collection, the 
Clemeniinae, It was prepared under the care of Clement V., and 
even promulgated by him in consistory in March 1314 ; 
but, in consequence of the death of the pope, which 
took place almost immediately after, the publication 
and despatch of the collection to the universities was 
postponed till 1317, under John XXII. It includes the consti- 
tutions of Clement V., and above all, the decrees of the council of 
Vienne of 1311, and is divided, like preceding collections, into 
books and titles ; it is cited in the same way, with the additional 
indication Clem-{eniina), 

At this point the official collections stop. The two last, 
which have found a place in the edi^'ons of the Corpus, are 
private authority, but in which all the 
documents arc authentic. Evidently the strict pro- 
Joba hibition of the publishing of collections npt approved 
by the Holy See had been forgotten. The Ex^treeua- 
gantes(ie, extra coUechones publicas) of John XXII. number 20, 
Aad •* classified«#under fourteen titles. The Extra- 

Vtfgaw/iij: communes {t.e» coming from several popes) 
number 73, from Boniface VIII. to Sixtus IV. {1484), 
and are classified in books and titles. These two collections 


The 
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iinae. 


were included m the edition of Jean Chappuis in 1500; they 
passed into the later editions, and are considered as forming part 
of the Corpus ]uns canonict. As such, and without receiving any 
complementary authority, they have been corrected and re- 
edited, like the others, by the Correctores romani. They are cited, 
like the decretals, with a further indication of the collection to 
which they belong : Extrav, Jo. X XI L, or inter-comm-{unes). 

Thus was closed, as the canonists say, the Corpus juns canonia ; 
but this expression, which is familiar to us nowadays, is only a 
bibliographical term. Though we find in the 15th 
century, for example, at the council of Basel the 
expression corpus 'juris y obviously suggested by thtcanoaht** 
Corpus juris civihSy not even the official edition of 
Gregory Xlll. has as its title the words Corpus juris canomet, 
and we do not meet with this title till the Lyons edition of 1671. 

The history of the canonical collections forming the Corpus 
juris would not bo complete without an account of the labours 
of which they were the object. We know that the 
universities of the middle ages contained a Faculty 
of Decrees, with or without a Faculty of Laws, 
civil law. The former made doctores decretorum, the 
latter doctores legum. The teaching of the magistn consisted in 
oral lessons {lecturae) directly based on the text. The short 
remarks exjilanatory of words in the text, originally written 
in the margin, became the gloss which, formed thus 
by successive additions, took a permanent form and gjosaes, 
was reproduced in the manuscripts of the CarpuSy and 
later in the various editions, especially in the official Roman 
edition of 1582 ; it thus acquired by usage a kind of semi-official 
authority. 'Fhe chief of the glossatore^ of the Decretum of 
Gratian were Paucapalea, the first disciple of the master, Rufinus 
(1160- 1170), John of Faenza (about 1170), Joannes Teutonirus 
(about 1210), whose glossary, revised and completed by Bar- 
tholomeus Brixensis (of Brescia) became the glossa ordinaria 
dccreh. For the decretals we may mention Vincent the Spaniard 
and Bernard of Botone (Bernardus Parmensis, d. 1263), author of 
the Glossa ordtnarta. That on the Liber Sextus is due to the 
famous Joannes Andreae (c. 1340) ; and the one which he began 
for the Clementines was finished later by Cardinal Zaharella 
(d. 1417). The commentaries not so entirely concerned with the 
text were called Apparatus ; and Summae was the name given to 
general treatises. The first of these works are of capital 
importance m the formation of a systematic canon 
Inw. Such were the Summae of the first disciplCvS of mae,*** 
Gratian: Paucapalea (1150),’ Rolando Bandinelli^ 
(afterwards Alexander IIL, c, 1150), Rufinus^ (r. 1165), Etienne 
of Tournai^ (Stephanus Tornacensis, c. 1168), John of Faenza 
{c. 1170), Sicard, bishop of Cremona (c. 1180), and above all 
Huguccio {c. 1180). For the Decretals we should mention: 
Bernard of Pavia ^ {c. 1195), Sinibaldo Fie.schi (Innocent IV., 
c. 1240), Henry of Susa (d. 1271), commonly called (cardinalis) 
Hostiensis, whose Summa Hostiensis or Summa aurea is a work 
of the very highest order ; Wilhelmus Durantis or Durandns, 
Joanne.s Andreae, Nicolas de Tudeschis {abbas siculus)y 
The 15th century produced few original treatises ; but after 
the council of Trent the Corpus juris was again commented on 
by distinguished canonists, e.g. the Jesuit Paul Laymann (iS 75 - 
1635), the Portuguese Agostmho Barbosa (1590-1649), Manuel 
Gonzalez Tellez (d. 1649) and Prospero Fagnani (1598 1687), 
who, although blind, was secretary to the Congregation of the 
Council. But as time goes on, the works gradually lose the 
character of commentaries on the text, and develop into ex- 
positions of the law as a whole. 

^ Edited Ijy Schulte, Die Summa des Paucapalea (Giewn, 1890). 

* Edited by Thaner, Die Summa Magistri Rolandi (Innsbruck, 
1874) ; later by Gietl, Die Senieneen Rolmds (Freiburg jih B., 1891). 

Edited by H. Singer. Die Summa Decreiprum des M agister Rufinus 
(Paderbom, 1902). 

^ Edited by Schulte, Die Summe des StephaHus Tornacensis 
(Giessen, 1891). 

^ He made a Summa of his own coUection, ed. E. Laspeyres, 
Bernards Papiensis Summa Decretahum (Main?:, i860). .The com- 
mentaries of Innocent IV. and Henry 6f Susa have been frequently 
pubHfihed. 
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We can mention here only the chief editions of the Corpus. 
The council of Trent, as we know, ordered that the official books 
BOMoum Roman Church — sacred books, liturgical books, 

&c.— should I->e issued in official and more correct 
editions ; the compilations of ecclesiastical law were also re- 
vised. The commission of the Correctores romani^ established 
about 1563 by Pius IV., ended its work under Gregory 
XIII., and the official edition, containing the text and 
romani.** the glosses, appeared at Rome in 1582. Richter's 
edition (2 vols., Leipzig, 1839) remains valuable, but 
has been greatly surpassed by that of E. Friedberg (Leipzig, 
••imtito- 1879-1881). Many editions contain also the Institu- 
Honet tiones composed at the command of Paul IV. (1555- 
^559) Giovanni Paolo Lancelotti, a professor of 
Bologna, on the model of the Institutes of Justinian. 
The work has merits, but has never been officially 
approved. 

Though the collections of canon law were to receive no more 
additions, the source of the laws was not dried up ; decisions 
of councils and popes continued to appear ; but there was no 
attempt made to collect them. Canonists obtained the recent 
texts as they could. Moreover, it was an epoch of trouble : the 
great Schism of the West, the profound divisions which wore 
its result, the abuses which were to issue in the Reforma- 
tion, were conditions little favourable for a reorganization 
of the ecclesiastical laws. Thus we are brought to the third 
period. 

3. After the Canned of Trent. — The numerous important 
decrees made by the council of 'Irent, in the second part of its 
sessions, called de reformahone^ are the starting-point of the 
canon law in its latest stage, jus novissimum ; it is this which is 
still in force in the Roman Church. It has in no way undermined 
the official status of the Corpus 'juris ; but it has completed the 
legislation of the latter in many important respects, and in some 
cases reformed it. 

The law during this period, as abstracted from the texts and 
compilations, suggests the following remarks. The laws are 
formulated in general terms, and the decisions in 
ttMteof P^trticular cases relegated to tlie sphere of juris- 
tbe taw. prudence ; and the canonists have definitely lost the 
function which fell to them in the 12th and 13th 
centuries : they receive the law on authority and no longer have 
to deduce it from the texts. The legislative power is powerfully 
centralized in the hands of the pope ; since the reforming decrees 
of the council of Trent it is the pontifical constitutions alone 
which have made the common law ; the ecumenical council, 
doubtless, has not lost its power, but none were held until that 
of the Vatican (1870), and this latter was unable to occupy 
itself with matters of discipline. Hence the separation, in- 
creasingly marked, between the common law and the local 
laws, which cannot derogate from the common law except 
by concession of the Holy See, or by right of a lawfully 
authorized custom. This centralization, in its turn, has greatly 
increased the tendency towards unity and uniformity, which 
have reached in the present practice of the Roman Church 
a degree never known before, and considered by some to be 
excessive. 

If we now consider the laws in tliemselves, we shall find that 
the dispersed condition of the legislative documents has not 
been modified since the closure of the Corpus juris ; 
mat^toa contrary, the enormous number of pontifical 

imxta. constitutions, and of decrees emanating from the 
Roman Congregations, has greatly aggravated the 
situation ; moreover, the attempts which have been made to 
resume the interrupted process of codification have entirely 
failed. As regards the texts, the canon law of to-day is in a very 
similar position to that of English law, which gave rise to J. S, 
MilPs saying : “ All ages of English history have given one 

^ The history of this commission and the rules which it followed 
for editing the Decretum, will be found in I^aunn. IniroducHo in 
corpus juris canonici, p. 65, or in the JProlegotnena to Friedberg's 
edition of the DecrHmu 


another rendezvous in English law ; their several products 
may be seen all together, not interfused, but heaped one ^upon 
another, as many different ^es of the earth may be tead in some 
perpendicular section of its surface.’' ^ Nothing has been 
abrogated, except in so far as this has been implicitly demanded 
by sub^quent laws. From this result insoluble controversies 
and serious uncertainties, both in the study and practice of the 
law; and, finally , it has become impossible for most people tb have 
a first-hand knowledge of the actual laws. 

I For this third period, the most important and most consider- 
I able exf the canonical texts is the body of disciplinary decrees 
of the council of Trent (1545^*1563). In consequence 
of the prohibition issued by Pius IV., they have not oftba 
been published separately from the dogmatic texts Couacif#/ 
imd other acts, and have not been glossed ; ^ but tlicir 
official interpretation has been reserved by tlie popes to the 

Congregation of the cardinal interpreters of the Giundl of 
Trent,” whose decisions form a vast collection of jurisprudence. 
Next in importance come the pontifical constitutions, which 
are collected together in the Bidlarmm ; but this is 
a collection of private authority, il we except the 
BuUarium of Benedict XIV., officially published by 
him in 1747 further, the BuUartum is a compilation 
arranged in chronological order, and its dimensions make it 
rather unwieldy. In the third place come the decrees of the 
Roman Congregations, which have the force of law. Several 
of these organs of the papal authority have published 
official collections, in which more fjace is devoted 
to jurisprudence than to laws ; several others have cmtim. 
only private compilations, or even none at all, among 
others the most important, viz. the Holy Office (sec Curia 
Roman a). The resulting confusion and uncertainty may be 
imagined. 

These drawbacks were fell a long time back, and to this feeling 
we owe two attempts at a supplementary codification which 
were made in the i6th century, both of which are 
known under the name of Liber %epiimus. The first aepUmua** 
was of private origin, and had as its author Pierre 
Mathieu, the Lyons jurist (1563-1621); it appeared 
in 1590 at L>T)ns. It is a continuation of the Exiravaganies 
co'mmunes, and includes a selection of papa] constitutions, 
from Sixtus tV. (1471-1484) to wSixtus V. (1585-1590) inclusive, 
with the addition of a few earlier documents. It follows the 
order of the decretals. This collection has been of some service, 
and appears as an appendix in many editions of the Corpus funs ; 
the chief reason for its failure is that it lias no official sanction. 
The second attempt was official, but it came to nothing. It 
was connected with the movement of reform and revision which 
followed the council of Trent. Immediately after the publication 
of the offi('ial edition of the Corpus juris ^ Gregory XIII. appointed 
a committee of cardinals charged with the task of drawing up 
a Liber septimus. Sixtus V. hurried on its execution, which was 
rapidly proceeded with, mainly owing to Cardinal 
Pinelli, who submitted the draft of it to Clement VIII. v////"*** 
The pope had this Liber VII. printed as a basis for 
further researches ; but after long deliberations the volume was 
suppressed, and the idea of a fresh codification was abandoned. 
The collection included the decrees of the council of Trent, and 
a number of pontifical constitutions^ arranged in the order of 
the titles of the decretals.* But even had it l^een promulga^d, 
it is doubtful Whether it would have improved tiie situation. 
It would merely have added another collection to the previws 
ones, which were already too voluminous, without resulting 
in any useful abrogations. 

^ Quoted by Hogan, Clerical Studies, p. 235. 

* There arc inniinterable editions of the council Of Trent. That 
which is favoured by canonists is Richter’s edition (Leipzig, 1863)1 
in which each chapter de refortnoHone is followed by a selection of 
decisions of the S.C. of the council. ^ 

^ Republished by F. Sentis, from one of the lew copies which have 
escaped dt*struction : dementis Papae Vllt, quae yidqio 

nuncupantur Liber septtmus Decreialtum dementis Vllt. (Freiburg 
im B,, 1870). , ^ 
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4 . The Future C(diiuaiion.---^tit\itr Qement VIII, nor, at 
a later date, Benedict XIV., could have dreamt of the radical 
reform at present in course of execution. Instead of 
forcoif* accumulafting the texts of the laws in successive collec- 
ticmtian. tions, it is proposed entirely to recast the system of 
editing them. This codification in a series of short 
articles was suggest'd by the example of the French codes, 
the history of which during the 19th century is well known. 
From all quarters the Catholic episcopate had submitted to the 
Vatican council petitions in this sense. “ It is absolutely clear, 
said some French bishops, ‘‘ and has for a long time past been 
universally acknowledged and asserted, that a revision and 
reform of the canon law is necessary and most urgent. As 
matters now stand, in consequence of the many and grave changes 
in human affairs and in society, many laws have become useless, 
others difficult or impossible to obey. With regard to a great 
number of canons, it is a matter of dispute whether they are 
still in force or are abrogated. Finally, in the course of so many 
centuries, the number of ecclesiastical laws has increased to such 
an extent, and these laws have accumulated in such immense 
collections, that in a certain sense we can well say : We are 
crushed beneath the laws, ohruimur legtbus. Hence arise 
infinite and inextricable difficulties which obstruct the study 
of canon law ; an immense field for controversy and litigation ; 
a thousand perplexities of conscience ; and finally contempt for 
the laws.*’ ^ We know how the Vatican council had to separate 
without approaching the question of canonical reform ; but this 
general desire for a recasting of the ecclesiastical code was taken 
up again on the initiative of Rome. On the 19th of March 1904 
Pius X. published a Motu proprio, de cedestae legtbus 
o^iuTx wnum redtgendis,^^ After briefly reviewing the 
present condition of the canonical texts and collec- 
tions, he pointed out its inconvenience, referred to the many 
requests from the episcopate, and decreed the preparation of 
a general code of canon law. This immense undertaking in- 
volved the codification of the entire canon law, drawing it up in 
a clear, short and precise form, and introducing any expedienf 
modifications and reforms. For this purpose. the pope appointed 
Method ^ commission of cardinals, of which he himself be- 
came president ; also a commission of consultors ” 
resident at Rome, which asked for a certain amount of assistance 
from canonists at various universities and seminaries. Further, 
the assembled bishops of each province were invited to give 
their opinion as to the points m which they considered the canon 
law might profitably be modified or abrogated. Two consultors 
had the duty of separately drawing up a preliminary plan for each 
title, these projects being twice submitted for the deliberation 
of the commission (or .sub-commission) of consultors, the version 
adopted by them being next submitted to the commission of 
cardinals, and the whole finally sent up for the papal sanction. 
These commissions started work at the end of 1904. 

Local La 70 . — The common law of the Roman Church cannot 
by itself uniformly regulate all the churches of the different 
Locniiaw them has its own local law, which 

we must briefly mention here. In theoiy, this law 
has as its author the local ecclesiastical authorities, councils 
or bishops ; but this is true only for laws and regulations 
which are in harmony with the common law, merely completing 
or defining it. But if it is a question of derogating from the 
common law, the authority of the Holy See must intervene to 
legalize these derogations. This intervention takes the form 
either of indults,*' t,e, graceful concessions granted at the 
request of the episcopate, or of special approbation of conciliary 
resolutions. It would, however, be impossible to mention any 
compilations containing only local law. Whether in the case 
of national or provincial councils, or of diocesan synods, the 
chief object of the decrees is to reinforce, define or apply the 
law ; the measures w^hich constitute a derogation have only a 
small place in them. It is, 4hen, only in a limited sense that we 
can see a local canon law in the councils of the various regional 

* Omnium concilii VatieaHi . . . dommeniorum coUectio, per Con- 
radum Martin (Paderbom, 1873), p. 152. 


churches. Having made tliis remark, we must distinguish 
between the countries which are still subject to the system of 
concordats and other countries. 

In the case of the former, the local law is chiefly founded 
on the concordat {q,v.\ including the derogations and privileges 
resulting from it. The chief thing to note is the couhtnoa 
existence, for these countries, of a dvil-ecclesiastical aubject to 
law, that is to say, a body of regulations made by the con^ 
civil authority, with the consent, more or less explicit, ®®'^*^** 
of the Church, about ecclesiastical matters, other than spiritual ; 
these dispositions are chiefly concerned with the nomination or 
confirmation by the state of ecclesiastics to the most important 
benefices, and with the administration of the property of the 
Church ; sometimes also with questions of jurisdiction, both 
civil and criminal, concerning the persons or property of the 
Church. It IS plain that the agreements under the concordats 
have a certain action upon a number of points in the canonical 
laws ; and all these points go to constitute the local concordatory 
law. This is the case for Austria, Spain, Portugal, Bavaria, 
the Prussian Rhine provinces, Alsace, Belgium, and, in America, 
Peru. Up to 1905 it was also the case in France, where the ancient 
local customs now continue, pending the reorganization of the 
Church without the concordat. 

We do not imply that in other countries the Church can always 
find exemption from legislative measures imposed upon her by 
the civil authorities, for example, m Italy, Prussia and Russia ; 
but here it is a situation de jacto rather than de 'jure, which the 
Church tolerates for the sake of convenience ; and these regula- 
tions only form part of the local canon law in a very irregular 
sense. 

In other countries the episcopal assemblies lay down the local 
law. England has its council of Westminster (1852), the United 
States their plenary councils of Baltimore (1852, 1866, 

1884), without mentioning the diocesan synods ; and countriea. 
the whole of Latin America is ruled by the special law 
of Its plenary council, held at Rome in 1899. same is the 
case with the Eastern Churches united to the Holy See ; follow- 
ing the example of the famous council of Lebanon for the Maron- 
ites, held in 1730, and that of Zamosc for the Ruthenians, in 
1720, these churches, at the suggestion of Leo XlIL,have drawn 
up in plenary assembly their own local law : the vSynans at 
Sciarfa in t888 ; the Ruthenians at Leopol in 1891 ; and a little 
later, the ( opts. The framing of local law will certainly be more 
clear and more easy when the general code of canon law has been 
published. 

Biblioc.kaphy — For the texts and collections the dissertations 
of Dom Constant, De antiquis canonum collectiomhus, deque varus 
eptstolarum Rom. Pont. eaiHombus (Pans, 1721) ; P, cfe Marca, 
ue vetertbus vollecHonibwi canonum (Pans, 1681) , the brothers 
Peter and Jerome Ballerini, De antiquis turn edxtis turn ineditis collec- 
tionihtu et collectonbus canonum ad Gratianum u%que (Venice, 1757). 
This is the best of all these works ; it is reproduced m Migne, P.L., 
vol. 56 , C. Seb. Berardi, De varus sacrorum canonum collectiomhus 
ante Gratianum (Turin, 1752) ; P. Qucsnel, De codice canonum 
Ecdesiae Romanae , de van is fidei Iwellis in antique Rom. Ercl. 
codice contentis , de primo usu codicis canonum Dionysii Exigui in 
Gallicanis te^tonihus (Pans, 1675 ; with the critical notes of the 
brothers Ballermi, also m Migne, loc. nt.) ; and finally, Florent, 
De methodo atque auctoritate collectioms Gratiani (Pans, 1679), and 
Antonio Agustin, archbishop of Tarragona, De emendatione Gratiani 
(Tarragona, 1586) ; these have all been brought together in Gallandi, 
Ue vetustis canonum coUectiombus dissertationum sylloge (Venice, 
1778). The most complete work on the texts up to the 9th century _ 
I9 F. Maassen, Gcschichte der Quellen und der Liter atur des canonischen 
Rechts %m Abendlande, vol. i. (all that has yet appeared, Gratz, 1870). 
For the period bet^yeen the False Decretals and Gratian, there is 
no work of this sort, but the materials have been put together and 
published in part by M. P. Fournier. After Gratian, the classic 
work i^ Schulte, Gcschichte der Quellen und Literatur des canonischen 
Rechts von Gratian bis auf die Segenwart (3 vols., Stuttgart, 1875 et 
seq.). Manuals for the study of the sources : Ph. Schneider, Die 
Lmre von den Kirchenrechtsquellen (Regensburg, 1892) ; F. Laurin, 
Introductio in Corpus juris canonici (Freiburg, 18^) ; Tardif, 
Histoire des sources du droit canonique (Paris, 1887). Most of the 
Germhn manuals pn canon law devote considerable space to the 
history of th6 sources : see Phillips, vol. ii. (3rd ed., 1857 ; French 
translation by the abbe Crouzet) ; Vering, 3rded. (Freiburg, 1893) J 
Schulte, Das hatholische Kirchenrechi, pt. i. (Giessen, i860), «c. 
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For the Greek Church : Pitra, Juris $cclesia§ graecorum htsioria et 
monumenta (Rome, 1864) ; the later history of the Greek law . 
Zachariae, Htstonae juns graecorum delineatto (Heidelberg, 1839) , 
Mortreuii, Htstoire du drott byzantin (Paris, 1843-1846) ; the recent 
texts m the Conciliorum CollecHo lacensts, vol 11. ; Acta et deer eta 

conciliorum, quae ab episcopis rituum ortentatium ab a, usque 
ad a, lydg indeque ad a, rdbg sunt celebrata (Freibuig, 1876), Short 
manual of Institutions, Jos. Papp-Szilagyi, Enchiridion juris eccl. 
orientahs cathoheae (Magno-Varadmi, 1862). For recent canonical 
texts : Richter's edition of the council of Trent (Leupatig, 1863) , 
the Collectanea S,C. de Propaganda Fide (Rome, 1893) » 
Bullanum, a collection of papal acts and constitutions , the editions 
of Coequehnes (28 vols., Rome, 3 733 - 1750), and of Cherubini (19 vols., 
Luxemburg, 1727 1758), which are better than the cnlaiged reprint 
of Turin, which was unfinished (it goes up to 1730) The otficinl 
edition of the Bullan'tm of Benedict XIV, (4 vols., Rome, 1754 
1758) has been reprinted several times and is of great importance , 
the continuation ol the Bullanum since Benedict XIV. has been 
published by Batbcri, Bullarii romam continuaUo, m 20 vols , going 
lip to the foui*th year ot (Gregory XVT Lvery yt^ar, since 1854, has 
been printed a tollection of jiontifical acts, Acta Pti IX., Acta 
Leoms XII I , <,S:c.. which arc the e<nnvalents of the Bullarium. 
Dictionaries . Durand de Maillane, Pictionnaire canonique (Pans, 
1786), re-edited by Andre under the title, Coins alphahHtque et 
mHhodique de droit canonique, and by Wagner (Pans, 1894), has 
Galilean tendencies; Fcn'aii.s, Prompta bibliotheca canonic a, &c.. 
several new and enlarged editions ; the best is that of Migne (i8^>6), 
completed by Fathei Bucceroni, heirans Sup piemen turn (Rome, 
1899) \i tides on canon law 111 Wetzel iind Welte’s Kiithc nlexicon 
(2nd cd , Ficiburg, 1880 et seq ) , Ilanck, Hcalcncvklopadie fth plot 
Theologte and Kirche (2nd cd.. Lt'ijizig. 1877-1888) . Vat ant-Mange- 
not’s ihctionnane de thhdogie cathohque, m course of publication 
(Pans, 1899 ct seq ). Periodicals Analecta juris pontificit, ed by 
Mgr, Chaillol (186^ i88<>) , Analecta ecilcsiahtii a (since 1893) » Acta 
Sanctae sedis (since 1865) , Anhiv fur knthnl Kirchenrecht (since 
18*57) ; l.e Canonisie contemporain (since 1878). (A Bo*.) 

CiDwn Law in England and in the Anglican Communion .~ 
There were matters m which the local Pmglish and Irish canon 
law, even before the 16th century, dififereil from that obtaining 
on the western part of the European continent. Thus (t), it has 
been said that whereas the continental canon law recognized 
a quadripartite division of Church revenue of common right 
between (a) the bishop, (b) the clergy, (c) the poor, (d) the fabric 
— the English law maintained a tripartite divtsion — (a) clergy, 
(h) the poor, (c) the fabric, T>ord Selborne {Ancient Facts and 
Fictions concerning Churches and Tithes, 2nd ed., 1892) denies 
that there was any division of tithe in England. (2) By the 
general canon law the burden of repainng the nave, as well as 
the chancel of the churchy was upon the parson or rector who 
collected the whole tithe. But the custom of I^ngland trans^ 
ferred this burden to the parishioners, and some partu'ular 
local customs (as in the city of London) placed even the burden 
of repair of the chancel on them. To meet this burden church 
rates were levied. (3) A church polluted by the shedding of 
bloody as by suicide or murder, was reconsecrated on the 
continent, fn England the custom was (and is) simply to 
“ reconcile.’’ (4) A much more important difference, if the 
decision of the Iri^h court of exchequer chamber upheld in 
the House of Lords, where the peers were equally divided, 
correctly stated the English canon law {Reg, v. Mtlhsy 10 ( 1 . 
& Fin., 534), was in regard to the essentials of marriage. By 
the general Western canon law before the council of Trent, 
the parties themselves were said to be the ** ministers of the 
Sacrament ” in the case of holy matrimony. The declared 
consent of the parties to take each other there and then con- 
stituted at once (although irregularly) holy matrimony. The 
presence of priest or witnesses was not necessary. In Reg, v, 
Millis, however, it was held that in England it was always 
otherwise and that here the presence of a priest was necessary. 
High authorities, however, have doubted the historical accuracy 
of this decision. (5) The addition of houses of priests to the pro- 
vincial synods seems peculiar to England and Ireland. 

The historical position of the general canon law of the Catholic 
Church in the English provinces has, since the separation from 
Rome, been the subject of much consideratioti by English 
lawyers and ecclesiastics. The view taken by the king’s courts, 
and acquiesced in by the ecclesiastical courts, since Henry VIII., 
is that the Church of England was always an independent 
national church, subject indeed to the general principles of the 
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jus commune ecclesiasiicum (Whitlock J. in Ever v, Ovbm, Gbd- ' 
bolt’s Reports, 432), but unbound by anv particular constitu- 
tions of council or pope ; unless those constitutions had been 
“ received ” here by English councils, or so recognized by English 
courts (secular or spiritual) as to become part of the erclesia.stical 
custom of the realm. Foreign canon law never bound (so it has 
been taught) proprto vtgore. 

The sources of English ecclesiastical law (purely ecclesiastical) 
were therefore (i) the principles of tlie jus commune eccli'- 
siasticum ; (2) foreign particular constitutions received here, as 
just explained ; (3) the constitutions and canons of English 
synods (cf. Phtll, Ecc, LaWy part i. ch. iv., and authorities there 
cited). 

1. On the existence of this jus commune ecclesiasiicum and 
that the Church of England, in whatever sense independent, 
takes it over until she repeals it, see Escotiv. Masting 4 Moo. 
P.€,C\ 119. Lord Brouglmm, in delivering tiie judgment, 
speaks of the “ common law prevailing for 1400 years over 
Christian Europe,” and (p. 137) says that “ nothing but express 
enactment can abrogate the common law of all Christendom 
before the Reformation of the Anglican Church.” 

2. As to foreign particular constitutions in England, there are 
a great number of them, of which it has been and is admitted, 
that they have currency in England. However papal in their 
origin, post“Reformalion lawyers have regarded tiie.m as valid, 
unless they can be shown to be contrary to the king’s pre- 
rogative, or to the common or statute law of the realm. To thi.s 
doctrine express statutory authority (as the events have 
happened) has been given by 25 Hen. VJII. c. 19, sect. 7. A 
striking example of the doctrine is furnished by the deert^e of 
Innocent III. m the Fourth Lateran Counc il against pluralities. 
I’his decree was enforced in the court of Arclies against a pluralist 
clerk in 1848 {Btirder v. Mavor, i Roberts, 614). 'i’he courts 
of common law fn^m Lord Coke’s time downwards have recog- 
nized this “ constitution of the pope ” (as the queen’s bench 
called It in 1598). The exchequer chamber, in 1837, declared 
It to have ‘‘ become part of tlie common law of the land ” 
{Alsian v. Atlay^ 7 A. and K, 289) 

3. 'Fhe particular constitutions of English synods are numer- 
ous and cover a large field. At least in legal theory, the only 
distinction between pre-Reformation and post-Reformation 
constitutions is in favour of the former-* so long as they do not 
contravene the royal prerogative or the law of the land (see 
25 Hen. VIll. c. 19). The most important are collected to- 
gether and digested (so far as regards England) in Lyndwood’s 
Proinnciale, a work which remains of great authority in English 
courts. These constitutions are again divided into two classes : 
(fl) provincial constitutions promulgated by provincial synods, 
usually in the name of the presiding archbishop or bishop ; and 
{b) decrees of papal legates, Otho m 1236 and OtlH>bon (Otto- 
buono de’ Fieschi, afterwards Pope Adrian V.) in 1269 Canons 
passed since 25 Hen. VlIl. c. 19 have not the parliamentary 
confirmation wliich that act has been held to give to previous 
canons, and do not necessarily bind the laity, although made 
under the king’s licence and ratified by him. This doctrine 
laid down by Lord Hardwicke in Middleton, v. Crofi (2 Sira, 
1056) was approved in 1860 in Marshall v, Bp. of Exeter {hJS.. 3 
H.L. 17). Nevertheless, there are many provisions in these post- 
Reformation canons which are declaratory of the ancient usage 
and law of the Church, and the law which they thus record is bind- 
ing on the laity. The chief body of English post-Reformation 
canon law is to be found in the canons of 1603, amended in 
1865 and 1888. The canons of 1640 are apparently upon the 
same footing as those of 1603 ; notwithstanding objections made 
at the time that they were void because convocation continued 
to sit after the dissolution of parliament. The opinion of all 
the judges taken at the time was in favour of the legality of this 
procedure. 13 Car. ii. c. 12 simply provided that these canOns 
should not be given statutory force by the operation of that 
act. 

In addition to the enactment of canons (strictly so called) the 
English provincial synods since the Henriemn changes havyj 
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' legislated — in 1570 by the enactment of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, in 1661 by approving the present Book of Common 
Prayer, and in 1873 by approving shorter forms of matins and 
evensong. 

The distinction between pre*Henrieian and post-Henrician 
procedure lies in the requirement, since 25 Hen. VIIL, of the 
royal licence and confirmation. Apparently diocesan synods 
may still enact valid canons without the king’s authority ; but 
these bodies are not now called. 

The prevailing legal view of the position of the Church of 
Itngland in regard to canon law has been just stated, and that is 
the view taken by judicial authority for the past three cen- 
turies On the other hand, it is suggested by, e.g,, the late 
Professor Maitland, that it was not, in fact, the view taken here 
m the later middle ages — that in those ages there was no theory 
that “ reception ” here was necessary to validate papal decrees. 
It is said by this school of legal historians that, from the Con- 
quest down to Henry VITT., the Church of England was regarded 
by churchmen not as in any sense a separate entity, but as two 
provinces of the extra-territorial, super-national Catholic Church, 
and that the pope at this period was contemplated as the prweeps 
of this Catholic Church, whose edicts bound everywhere, as those 
of Augustus had bound in the Roman empire. 

It is right that this view should be stated, but it is not that 
of the writer of this article. 

As to Ireland ^ in a national synod of the four Irish provinces 
held at Dublin before the four archbishops, in 1634, a hundred 
canons were promulgated with the royal licence, containing 
much matter not dealt with by similar constitutions in England. 
In 17 1 1, some further canons were promulgated (with royal 
licence) by another national synod. Some forms of special 
prayer were appended to these canons. 

In 1869 the Irish Church Act (32 and 33 Viet. c. 42) “ dis- 
established ” the Irish Church, sect, ig repealed any act of 
parliament, law or custom whereby the bishops, clergy or laity 
of the said church were prohibited from holding synods or elects 
ing representatives thereto for the purpose of making rules for 
the well-being and ordering of the said church, and enacted that 
no such law, &c,, should hinder the said bishops, clergy and laity, 
by such representatives, lay and clerical, and so elected as they 
shall appoint, from meeting in general synod or convention and 
in such general synod or convention forming constitutions and 
providing for future representation of the members of the church 
in diocesan synods, general convention or otherwise. The 
Church of Ireland, so set free, created for herself new legislative 
authorities, unknown to the old canon law, viz. mixed synods 
of clergy and laity, and a system of representation by election, 
unknown to primitive or medieval times. Similar changes had, 
however, been introduced during the preceding century in some 
parts of the Anglican commutiion outside the British Isles 
(see infra). Sect. 20 of the same statute kept alive the old 
ecclesiastical law of Ireland by way of assumed contract (cf. 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction). 

Under the provisions of this statute, the archbishops and 
bishops of the ancient Apostolic and Catholic Church of Ire- 
land ” (so they describe themselves), together with representa- 
tives of the clergy and laity, assembled in 1870, in ** General 
Convention,” to “ provide for the regulation ” of that church. 
This Convention declared that a General Synod of the arch- 
bishops and bishops, with representatives of the clergy and 
laity, should have chief legislative power in the Irish Church, 
with such administrative power as might be necessary and con- 
sistent with the church’s episcopal constitution. This General 
Synod was to consist of two Houses — the House of Bishops and 
the House of Lay and Clerical Representatives. No question was 
to be carried unless there were m its favour a majority of the 
clerical and lay representatives, voting either conjointly or by 
orders, and also a raajori^ of the bishops, should they desire 
to vote. This General Synod was given full power to alter or 
amend canons, or to repeal them, or to enact new ones. For 
any alteration or amendment of articles, doctrines, rites or 
rubrics,” a two-thirds majority of each order of the represen- 


tative house was required and a year’s delay for consultation of 
the diocesan synods. Provisions were made as to lay repre- 
sentation in the diocesan synods. The Convention also enacted 
some canons and a statute in regard to ecclesiastical tribunals 
(see Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction). It expressly provided 
that its own legislation might be repealed or amended by future 
general synods. 

In 1871 the General Synod attempted to codify its canon 
law in forty-eight canons which, ‘‘ and none other,” were to 
have force and effect as the canons of the Church of Ireland. 
Since 1871 the General Synod has, from time to time, put forth 
other canons. 

The post-Rcformation history of canon law in the Anglican 
communion in Scotland has differed from the story of that law 
in the last four centuries in Ireland. After the legislation under 
William and Mary disestablishing cpis(‘opacy in Scotland and 
subjecting its professors to civil penalties, little attention was 
given to canon law for many years. Synods of bishops at 
Edinburgh in 1724 and 1731 dealt with some disputed questions 
of ritual and ceremonial. In 1743 an assembly of five bishops 
enacted sixteen canons. A ” primus ” was to be chosen indiffer- 
ently from the bishops, but to have no other powers than those 
of convoking and presiding over synods. He was to hold office 
only during pleasure of the other bishops. Bishops were to be 
elected by the presbyters of the district. Such election was 
subject to the confirmation of the majority of the bishops. In 
1811, a Code of Canons ” was enacted by a ” General Ecclesi- 
astical Synod,” consisting of the bishops, the deans (viz. 
prc.sbyters appointed by the bishops in each diocese to defend 
the interests of the presbyters and now for the first time given 

decisive ” voice in synods) and c'crtam clerical representatives 
from the districts ” or dioceses. Future synods, called for the 
purpose of altering the code, were to consist of two chambers. 
The first was to be composed of the bishops ; the second to 
consist of the “ deans " unci clerical representatives. No law 
or canon was to be enacted or abrogated, save by the consent 
of both chambers. These canons were revised in 1828, 1829 
and 1838. The code of this last year created diocesan synods, 
to be held annually and to consist of the bishop, dean and all 
instituted clergy of the diocese. It also provided for the annual 
meeting of a purely episcopal synod, which was to receive 
appeals from either clergy or laity. In 1862-1863, another 
General Synpd further revised and amended the Code of Canons. 
I'his revised code enabled the bishop to appoint a learned and 
discreet layman to act as his chancellor, to advise him m legal 
matters and be his assessor at diocesan synods. Assistant 
curates and mission priests were, under certain restrictions, 
given scats in diocesan synods. Male communicants were also 
permitted to be present at such synods, with a deliberative but 
not “ decisive ” voice ; unless in special circumstances the 
bishop excluded them. Canon 46 provides that if any question 
shall arise as to the interpretation of this Code of Canons or of 
any part thereof, the general principles of canon law shall be 
alone deemed applicable thereto,” This provision was re- 
enacted in Canon 47 of 1876. Canon 51 of 1890, however, 
weakens this provision. It enacts that : The preceding canons 
shall in all cases be construed in accordance with the principles 
of the civil law of Scotland. Nevertheless, it shall be lawful, 
in cases of dispute or difficulty concerning the interpretation 
of these canons, to appeal to any generally recognized principles 
of canon law.*^ The canons of 1862-1863 also provided for a lay 
share in the election of bishops. In 1890 the 32nd canon enacted 
that the “ General Synod ” should thereafter be called the 
Provincial Synod. 

The canon law in Scotland before the i6th century was gener- 
ally that of the continent of Europe. The usages of the church 
were similar to those in France, and had not the insular character 
of those in England and Ireland. The canon law regulating 
marriage, ■ legitimacy and succession was taken over by the 
Sc6ttish secular courts (see Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction) 
and survived as part of the common law of the land almost un- 
impaired. Thus, the courts recognize marriages by verha de 
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praesmii or by verba de futuro cum capulor—m this last matter 
following a decree of Gregory IX* — and also legitimation per 
subsequens matrimonium. But though 'one of the f antes juris 
Scotiae, canon law never was of itself authoritative in Scotland. 
In the canons of her national provincial councils (at whose yearly 
meetings representatives attended on behalf of the king) that, 
country possessed a canon law of her own, which was recognized 
by the parliament and the popes, and enforced in the courts of 
law. Much of it, no doubt, was borrowed from the Corpus juris 
canonici and the English provincial canons. But the portions 
so adopted derived their authority from the Scottish Church. 
The general canon law, unless where it has been acknowledged 
by act of parliament, or a decision of the courts, or sanctioned 
by the canons of a provincial council, is only received in Scotland 
according to equity and expediency. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church tn the United States is 
the organization of the Anglican Communion in the American 
colonies before the separation. This communion was subject to 
“ all the laws of the Church of England applicable to its situa- 
tion ’’ (Murray Hoffman, A Treatise on the Law of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, New York, 1850, p. 17). This body of law 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States took over 
{op, ciL p. 41 et seq. ; F. Vinton, A Manual Commentary of the 
General Canon Law and the Constitution of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, New York, 1870, p. 16 ct seq.). Much, however, 
of the English post-Reformation canonical legislation was not 
applicable to the United States, because of different circum- 
stances, as e,g. a very large portion of the canons of 1603 (Vinton, 
p. 32). In 1789, a General Convention, consisting of clerical 
and lay deputies as well as of bishops, assumed for itself and 
provided for its successors supreme legislative power. The 
concurrence of both “ orders,’’ clerical and lay, was required 
for the validity of any vote. Since 1853 a lay deputy to the 
Convention has been required to be a communicant {ih, p. 102). 
Upon the American bishops numbering more than three, they 
became a separate “ House ” from the “ Convention.” The 
House of Bishops was given a right to propose measures to the 
‘‘ House of Deputies,” and to negative acts of the House of 
Deputies, provided they complied with certain forms. Similar 

constitutions ” providing for representation of the laity have 
been adopted by the different dioceses (Hoffman, op. cit. p. 184 
et seq.). Deacons are also admitted to a deciding voice in every 
diocese but New Jersey, where they may speak but not vote. 
A great body of legislation has been put forth by these bodies 
during the past century. 

Since 1870, at least, the “ Church of the Province of South 
Africa ” has secured autonomy wlule yet remaining a part of 
the Anglican Communion. By its constitution of that year 
the English Church in South Africa adopts the laws and usages 
of the Church of England, as far as they are applicable to an 
unestablished church, accepts the three creeds, the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, the Book of Common Prayer, the decisions of the 
undisputed general councils, the Authorized English Version 
of the Scriptures, disclaims the right of altering any of these 
standards of faith and doctrine, except in agreement with such 
alterations as may be adopted by a general synod of the Anglican 
Communion, But in interpreting these standards of faith and 
doctrine, the Church of the Province of South Africa is not 
bound by decisions other than those of its own Church courts, 
or such court as the Provincial Synod may recognize as a tribunal 
of appeal The Provincial Synod is the legislative authority 
subject to a general synod of the Anglican Communion, provided 
such latter synod include representatives from the Church of 
South Africa. The Provincial Synod con.skts of (i) the House 
of Bishops, (2) the House of the Clergy, (3) the House of the 
Laity. No resolution can be passed which is not accepted by 
all three orders. Bishops are elected by the clergy with the 
assent of lay representatives, subject to the confirmation of the 
metropolitan and comprovincial bishops. The metropolitan 
is to be consecrated in England by the archbishop of C>anterbury. 
He now bears the title of archbishop. All bishops are to enter 
into a contract to obey and maintain the constitution and canons 


of the province. Canon 18 of the Code of 1870 recognizes the 
offices of catechist, reader and sub^eacon (Wirgman, The 
English Church and People tn South Africa, p. 323 et seq,). 

In the West Indies, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
provincial and diocesan synods or conventions have been formed 
on one or other of the types above mentioned and have enacted 
canons. (W. G. F. P.) 

CANOPUS9 or Canobus, an ancient coast town of Lower 
Egypt, a hundred and twenty stadia, or 15 m. east of Alexandria, 
the principal port in Egypt for Greek trade before the foundatitni 
of Alexandria, situated at the mouth of the westernmost (Canopic 
or Heracleotic) branch of the Nile, on the western bank. The 
channel, which entered the Mediterranean at the western end 
of the Bay of Aboukir, is entirely silted up, but on the shore at 
Aboukir there are extensive traces of the city with its quays, &c. 
Excavation has disclosed granite monuments with the name 
of Kameses 11., but they may have been brought at a late 
period for the adornment of the place. It is not certain that 
Canopus was an old Egyptian town, but it appears in Herodotus 
as an ancient port. In the 9th year of Ptolemy Euergetes 
(239 B.c.) a great assembly of priests at Canopus passed an 
honorific degree, inter alia, conferring the title Eaepyerr/? 
“ Benefactor ” on the king. Two examples of this decree are 
known, inscribed in hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek. From 
it we learn that the native form of the name of Canopus was 
Karob. A temple of Osiris was built by Kiiergetcs, but very 
near to Canopus was an older shrine, a temple of Heracles 
mentioned by Herodotus as an asylum for fugitive slaves. The 
decree shows that Heracles here stands for Ammon. Osins 
was worshipped at Canopus under a peculiar form, a vase with 
a human head, and was identified with Canopus, the pilot of 
Menelaus, who was said to have been buried here : the name 
canopic has been applied, through an old misunderstanding, 
to the vases with human and animal heads in which the internal 
organs were placed by the Egyptians after embalming. In the 
Roman epoch the town was notorious for its dissoluteness. 
Aboukir means ” father Cyrus,” referring to a Coptic saint of 
that name. (F. Ll. G.) 

CANOPY (through Fr. canape, from Med. Lat. canapeum, 
classical conopeum, a mosquito curtain, Gr. Kiuvioxp, a gnat), the 
upper part or cover of a niche, or the projecting ornament over 
an altar or seat or tomb. Early English canopies are generally 
simple, with trefoiled or cinquefoiled heads ; but in the later 
styles they are very rich, and .divided into compartments with 
pendants, knots, pinnacles, &c. The triangular arrangement 
over an Early English and Decorated doorway is often called 
a canopy. The triangular canopies in the north of Italy are 
peculiar. Those in England are generally part of the arrangement 
of the arch mouldings of the door, and form, as it were, the hood- 
moulds to them, as at York. The former are above and in- 
dependent of the door mouldings, and frequently support an 
arch with a tympanum, above which is a triangular canopy, 
as in the Duomo at Florence. Sometimes the canopy and arch 
project from the wall, and are carried on small jamb shafts, as 
at ^n Pietro Martire, at Verona. There is an extremely curious 
canopy, being a sort of horseshoe arch, surmounting and breaking 
into a circular arch, at Tournai. Similar canopies are often 
over windows, as at York, over the great west window, and lower 
tiers in the towers. These are triangular, while the upper 
windows in the towers have ogee canopies. 

CANOSA (anc. Qanusium), a town of Apulia, Italy, in the 
province of Bari, situated on the right bank of the Ofanto 
(anc. Aufidus), 505 ft. above sea-level, 15 m. S.W. of Barletta 
by rail. Pop. (ihoi) 24,230. It was rebuilt in 963 below the 
Roman city, which had been abandoned after its devastation 
by the Saracens in the 9th century. The former cathedral 
of S. Sabino (the bishopric passed in 1818 to Andria), in the 
southern Romanesque style, was consecrated in iioi : it has 
five domes (resembling St Mark’s at Venice, except that it is 
a Latin cross, instead of a Greek cross, in plan) and many ancient 
columns. The archiepiscopal throne and pulpit of the end of the 
nth century are also fine. On the south side of the building 
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is the detached mausoltum of Boheimund, son of Robert Guiscard, 
yftho died in rni, constructed partly in Byzantine, partly in 
the local style. It has fine bronze doors with long inscriptions ; 
the exterior is entirely faced wHh dpollino (Carystian) marble. 
The conception: of this mortuary chapel, which is unique at this 
period, was Undoubtedly derived from the turbeh before a 
mosque ; these turbehs are square, domed-roofed tombs in 
which the sultans and distinguished Mahommedans ate buried 
(E. Bertaux, VArt dans Vltalte mendtonale, Paris, 1^04, i. 312). 
A medieval castle crowns the hill on the side of which the city 
stands. (See Canusujm.) (T. As.) 

CANOSSA, a ruined castle, iSqo ft. above sea-level, in Emilia, 
Italy, 12 m. S.W. of Reggio Emilia, commanding a fine view of 
the Apennines. It belonged to the countess Matilda of Tuscany 
((L 1 1 15), and is famous as the scene of the penance performed 
by the emperor Henry IV. before Pope Gregory VII. in 1077. 
The castle was destroyed by the inhabitants of Reggio in 1255. 

•GANOVA, ANTONIO (1757-1822), Italian sculptor, was bom 
on the ist of November 1757 at Passagno, an obscure village 
situated amid the rece.sses of the hills of Asolo, where these 
form the last undulations of the Venetian Alps, as they subside 
into the plains of Treviso. At three years of age Canova was 
deprived of both parents, his father dying and his mother re- 
marrying. Their loss, however, was eumpensated by the tender 
solicitude and care of his paternal grandfather and grandmother, 
the latter uf whom lived to experience in her turn the kindest 
personal attention from her grandson, who, when he had the 
means, gav'e her an asylum in his house at Rome. His father 
and grandfather followed the occupation of .stone-cutters or 
minor statuaries ; and it is said that their family had for several 
ages supplied Passagno with members of that calling. As soon 
as Canova 's hand could hold a pencil, he was initiated into the 
principles of drawing by his grandfather Pasmo. The latter 
possessed some knowledge both of drawing and of architecture, 
designed well, and showed considerable taste in tlie execution 
of ornamental works. He was greatly attached to his art ; 
and upon his young charge he looked as one who was to pet- 
petuatc, not only the family name, but also the family profession. 

The early years of Canova were passed in study. The bias of 
his mind was to sculpture, and the facilities afforded for the 
gratification of this predilection m the ^^c)rkshop of his grand- 
father were eagerly improved. In his ninth year he executed 
two small shrines of Carrara marble, which are still extant. 
Soon after this period he ajipears to have been constantly 
employed under his grandfather. Amongst those who patronized 
the old man was the patrician family Falier of Venice, and by 
this meims young Canova was first introduced to the senator 
of that name, who afterwards became his most zealous patron. 
Between the younger son, Giuseppe Falier, and the artist a 
friendship commenced which terminated only with life. The 
senator Falier was induced to receive him under his immediate 
protection. It has been related by an Italian writer and since 
repeated by several biographers, that Canova was indebted to 
a tri\’ial circumstance — the moulding of a lion in butter — for 
the warm interest which Falier took in his welfare. The anecdote 
may or may not be true. By his patron Canova was placed 
' under Bernardi, or, as he is generally called by filiation, Torretto^ 
a sculptor of considerable eminence, who had taken up a 
temporary residence at Pagnano, a village in the vicinity of the 
senator's mansion. This took place whilst Canova was in his 
thirteenth year ; and with Torretto he co^^tinued about two 
years, making in many respects considerable progress. This 
master returned to Venice, where he soon afterwards died ; but 
by the high terms in which he spoke of his pUpil to Falier, the 
latter was induced to bring the young artist to Venice, whither 
he, accordingly went, and was placed under a nephew of Torretto. j 
WitH this instructor he continued about a year, studying with ^ 
the utmo.st assiduity^ After the termination of this engagement ! 
he began to work on his own account, and received from his 
patron an order for a groffp, ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice.'' The 
first figure, w^hich represents Eurydice in flames and smoke, 
in the act of leaving Hades, was completed towards the close 
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of his sixteenth year. It was highly esteemed by his patron 
and friends, and the artist was now considered qualified to appear 
before a public tribunal*. The kindness of some monks supplied 
him with his first workshop, which was the vacant cell of a 
monastery. Here for nearly four years he laboured with the 
greatest perseverance and industry. He was also regular in 
his attendance at the academy, where he carried off several 
prizes. But he relied far more on the study and imitation of 
nature. From his contemporaries he could learn nothing, for 
their style was vicious. From their works, therefore, he re- 
verted to living models, as exhibited in every variety of situation. 
A large portion of his time was also devoted to anatomy, which 
science was regarded by him as “ the secret of the art." He 
likewise frequented places of public amusement, where he care- 
fully studied the expressions and attitudes of the performers. 
He formed a resolution, which was faithfully adhered to for 
several years, never to dose his eyes at night without having 
produced some design. Whatever was likely to forward his 
advancement in sculpture he studied with ardour. On archaeo- 
logical pursuits he bestowed considerable attention. With 
ancient and modern history he rendered himself well acquainted 
and he also began to acquire some of the continental languages. 

Three years had now elapsed without any prodiu'tion coming 
from his chisel. He began, however, to complete the group for 
his patron, and the Orpheus whic'h followed evinced the great 
advance he had made. The work was universally applauded, 
and laid the foundation of his fame. Several groups succeeded 
this performance, amongst which was that of “ Daedalus and 
Icarus," the most celebrated work of his noviciate The 
simplicity of style and the faithful imitation of nature which 
characterized them called forth the warmest admiration. His 
merits and reputation being now generally recognized, his 
thoughts began to turn from the shores of the Adriatic to the 
banks of the 'Fiber, for which he set out at the commencement 
of his twenty-fourth year. 

Before his departure for Rome, his friends had applied to the 
Venetian senate for a pension, to enable him to pursue his studies 
without embarrassment. The application was ultimately suc- 
cessful. The stipend amounted to three hundred ducats (about 
£60 per annum), and was limited to three years. Canova had 
obtained letters of introduction to the Venetian ambassador, 
the Oivaliere Zulian, an enlightened and generous protector of 
the arts, and was received in tJie most hospitable manner. Ills 
arrival in Rome, on the 28th of December 1780, marks a new era 
in his life. It was liere he was to perfect him.self by a study of the 
most splendid relics of antiquity, and to put his talents to the 
severest test by a competition with the living masters of the art. 
The result was ecjual to the highest hopes cherished either by 
himself or by his friends. The work which first established his 
fame at Rome was “ Theseus vanquishing the Minotaur." The 
figures are of the heroic size. The victorious Theseus is repre- 
sented as seated on the lifeless body of the monster. The 
exhaustion which visibly pervades his whole frame proves the 
terrible nature of the conflict in which he 1ms been engaged. 
Simplicity and natural expression had hitherto characterized 
Canova’s style ; with the,se were now united more exalted 
conceptions of grandeur and of truth. The Theseus was 
regarded with fervent admiration. 

Canova’s next undertaking was a monument in honour of 
Clement XIV. ; but before he proceeded with it he deemed it 
necessary to request permission from the Venetian senate, 
whose servant he considered himself to be, in Consideration of the 
pension. This he ^elicited in person, and it was granted. He 
returned immediately to Rome, and opened his celebrated 
studio close to the Via del Babuino. He spent about two years 
of unremitting toil in arranging the design and composing the 
models for the tomb of the pontiff. After these were completed, 
other two years were employed in finishing the monument, and 
it was finally opened to public inspection in 1787. The work, 
in the opinion of enthusiastic dilettanti^ stamped the author as 
the first artist of modern times. After five years of incessant 
labour, he completed another cenotaph to the memory of Clement 
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XIII., wliich raised his fame still higher. Works now came 
rapidly from his chisel Amongst these is Psyche, with a butter- 
fly, which is placed on the left hand, and held by the wings with 
the right. This figure, which is intended as a personification of 
man’s immaterial part, is considered as in almost every respect 
the most faultless and classical of Canova’s works. In two 
different groups, and with opposite expression, the sculptor has 
represented Cupid with his bride ; in the one they are standing, 
in the other recumbent. These and other works raised his 
reputation so high that the most flattering offers wore sent him 
from the Russian court to induce him to remove to St Petersburg, 
but these were declined. “ Italy.” says he, in writing of the 
occurrence to a friend, ‘‘ Italy is my country — is the country and 
native soil of the arts. I cannot leave her ; my infancy was 
nurtured here. If my poor talents can be useful in any other 
land, they must be ot some utility to Italy ; and ought not her 
claim to be preferred to all others ? ” 

Nuhierous works were produced in the years T7g5-i7Q7, of 
which several were repetitions of previous productions. One 
was the celebrated group representing the “ Farting of Venus 
and Adonis.” This famous production was sent to Naples. The 
French Revolution was now extending its shocks over Italy ; 
and Canova sought obscurity and repose in his native Passagno. 
Ihither he retired in 1708, and there he continued for about a 
year, principally employed in painting, of which art also he had 
.some knowledge. He executed upwards of twenty paintings 
about this time. One of his productions is a picture representing 
the dead body of the Saviour just removed from the cross, 
surrounded by the three Marys, S. John, Joseph of Arimathea, 
and, somewhat in the background, Nicodemus. Above appears 
the Father, with the mystic dove in the centre of a glory, and 
surrounded by a circle of cherubs. This composition, which was 
greatly applauded, he presented to the parochial church of his 
native place. Events in the political world having come to a 
temporarv^ lull, he returned to Rome ; but his health being 
impaned from arduous application, he took a journey through a 
part of Germany, m company with his friend Prince Rezzonico. 
He returned from hi.s travels much unproved, and again com- 
menced his labours with vigour and enthusiasm. 

Canova's sculptures have been distributed under three heads : 
— (1) Heroic compositions ; (2) (Compositions of grace and 
elegance ; and (3) Sepulchral monuments and relievos. In 
noticing the works which fall under each of these divisions, it 
will be impossible to maintain a strict chronological order, but 
|:>erhap& a better idea of his productions may thus be obtained. 
'J'heir vast number, however, prevents their being all enumerated. 

(i) His “ Perseus with the Head of Medusa” appeared soon 
after his return. The moment of representation is when tlie 
hero, flushed with conquest, displays the head of the '' snaky 
Gorgon,” whilst the right hand grasps a sword of singular 
device. By a public decree, this fine work was placed in one of 
the sianze of the Vatican hitherto reserved for the most precious 
works of antiquity ; but it would be a mistake to say that it 
wholly sustains this comparison, or that it rivals the earlier 
realization of the same subject in Italian art, that by Cellini. 
In 1802, at the personal request of Napoleon, Canova repaired 
to Paris to model a bust of the'^first consul. The artist was 
entertained with munificence, and various honours were 
conferred upon him. The statue, which is Colossal, was not 
finished till six years after. On the fall of the great Napoleon, 
Louis XVIIL presented this statue to the British government, 
by whom it was afterwards given to the duke of Wellington. 

Palamedes,” ‘‘ Creugas and Damoxenus,” the Combat of 
Theseus and the Centaur,’^ and ‘‘ Hercules and Lichas ” may 
close the class of heroic compositions, although tiie catalogue 
might be swelled by the enumeration of various others, such as 
‘‘ Hector and Ajax,” and the statues of Washingtonf King 
Ferdinand of Naples, and others. The group of Hercules and 
Lichas ” is considered as the most terribte conception of Canova’s 
mind, and in its peculiar style as scarcely to be excelled. 

(3) Under the head of compositions of grace and elegance, the 
statue of iiehe takes the first place in point of date, tour times 


has the artist embodied in stone the goddess of youth, and each 
time with some variation. The orjy material improvement, 
however, is the substitution of a support more suitable to the 
simplicity of the art. Each of the statues is, in all its details, in 
expression, attitude and delicacy of finish, strikingly elegant. 
The Dancing Nymphs ” maintain a character similar to that of 
the Hebe. The Graces ” and the ** Venus ” are more elevated. 
The Awakened Nymph ” is another work of uncommon 
beauty. The mother of Napoleon, his consort Maria Louisa 
(as Concord), to model whom the author made a further journey 
to Paris m 1810, the princess Ksterhazy and the muse Polymnia 
(Elisa Bonaparte) take their place in this class, as do the ideal 
heads, comprising Corinna, Sappho, Laura, Beatrice and Helen 
of Troy. 

(3) Of the cenotaphs and funeral monuments the most splendid 
is the monument to the archduchess Maria Cliristina of Austria, 
consisting of nine figures. Besides the two tor the Roman 
pontiffs ^ready mentioned, there is one for Alfieri, another for 
Kmo, a Venetian admiral, and a small model of a cenotaph for 
Nelson, besides a great variety of monumental relievos. 

’ The events which marked the life of the artist during tlie first 
fifteen years of the period in which he w^as engaged on the above- 
mentioned works scarcely merit notice. His mind was entirely 
absorbed in the labours of his studio, and, with the exception of 
his journeys to Paris, one to Vienna, and a few short intervals of 
absence in Florence and other parts of Italy, he never quitted 
Rome. In his own words, “ his statues were the sole proofs of 
his civil existence.” There was, however, another proof, which 
modesty forbade him to mention, an ever-active benevolence, 
especially towards artists. Jn 1815 h^ was commissioned by the 
Pope to superintend the transmission from Paris of those works 
of art which bad formerly been conveyed thither under the 
direction of Napoleon. By his zeal and exertions, for there 
were many conflicting interests to reconcile, he adjusted the 
affair in a manner at once creditable to his judgment and fortunate 
for his country. In the autumn of this year he gratified a wish he 
had long entertained of visiting London, where he received the 
highest tokens of esteem, d’he artist for whom he showed 
particular sympathy and regard in London was Haydon, who 
might at the time be counted the sole representative of historical 
painting there, and whom he especially honoured for his cham- 
pionship of the Elgin marbles, then recently transported to 
England, and ignorantly depreciated by polite connoisseurs. 
Canova returned to Rome in the beginning of t8i6, with the 
ransomed spoils of his country’s genius. Immediately after, 
he received several marks of distinction,— by the hand of the 
Pope himself his name was inscribed in “ the Golden Volume of 
the Capitol,” and he received the title of marquis of Ischia, with 
an annual pension of 3000 crowns, about £625. 

He now contemplated a great work, a colossal statue of 
Religion. The model filled Italy with admiration ; the marble 
was procured, and the chisel of the sculptor ready to be applied 
to it, when the jealousy of churchmen as to the site, or some other 
cause, deprived the country of the projected work. The ndind of 
Canova was inspired with the warmest sense of devotion, and 
though foiled in this instance he resolved to consecrate a shrine to 
the cause. In his native village he began to make preparations 
for erecting a temple which was to contain, not only the alxive 
statue, but other works of his own ; within its precincts were 
to repose also the ashes of the founder. Accordingly he repaired 
to Passagno in i8ig. At a sumptuous entertainment which he 
gave to his workmen, there occurred an incident which marks 
the kindliness of his character. When the festivities of the day 
had terminated, he requested the shepherdesses and peasant^ 
girls of the adjacent hamlets to pass in review before him, and to 
each he made a preset, expending on the occasion about £400, 
We need not, therefore, be surprise^! that a few, years afterwards, 
when the remains of the donor came to be deposited in their last 
asylum, the grief which the surrounding peasantry evinced was 
m natural expression so intense as to eclipse the studied solemnity 
of more pompous mmiruf ng. ^ 

After the foundatiou’^stone of this edifice had be^n laid^ 
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Canova returned to Rome ; but every succeeding autumn he 
continued to visit in order to direct the workmen, and 

encourage them with pecuniary rewards and medals. In the 
meantime the vast expenditure exhausted his resources, and 
compelled him to labour with unceasing assiduity notwithstand- 
ing age and disease During the period which intervened between 
commencing operations at Passagno and his decease, he executed 
or finished some of his most striking works. Amongst these were 
the group “ Mars and Venus, the colossal figure of Pius VI., the 
“ Pieti,’' the “ St John,’' the “ recumbent Magdalen.’’ The 
last performance which issued from his hand was a colossal bust 
of his friend, the Count Cicognara. In May 1822 he paid a visit to 
Naples, to superintend the construction of wax moulds for an ‘ 
equestrian statue of the perjured Bourbon king Ferdinand. 
This journey materially injured his health, but he rallied again on 
his return to Rome. Towards the latter end of the year he paid 
his annual visit to the place of his birth, when he experienced a 
relapse. He proceeded to Venice, and expired there on the 
13th of October 1822, at the age of nearly sixty-five. His disease 
was one which had affected him from an early age, caused by the 
continual use of carving-tools, producing a depression of the ribs. 
The most distinguished funeral honours were paid to his remains, 
which were deposited in the temple at Passagno on the 25th of 
the same month. 

Canova, in a certain sense, renovated the art of sculpture in 
Italy, and brought it back to that standard from which it had 
declined when the sense both of classical beauty and moderation, 
and of Titanic invention and human or superhuman energy as 
embodied by the unexampled genius of Michelangelo, had 
succumbed to the overloaded and flabby mannerisms of the 17th 
and 1 8th centuries. His finishing was refined, and he had a special 
method of giving a mellow and soft appearance to the marble. 
He formed his models of the same size as the work was intended 
to he. The prominent defect of Canova’s attractive and highly 
trained art is that which may be summed up in the word artifici- 
ality, — that quality, so characteristic of the modern mind, which 
seizes upon c'ertain properties of conception and execution in the 
art of the past, and upon certain types of beauty or emotion in 
life, and makes a compound of the two—regulating both by the 
standard of taste prevalent in contemporary “ high society,” a 
standard which, referring to cultivation and refinement as its 
higher term, declines towards fashion as the lower. Of his moral 
character a generous and unwearied benevolence formed the most 
prominent feature. The greater part of the vast fortune realized 
by his works was distributed in acts of this description. He 
established prizes for artists and endowed all the academies of 
Rome. The aged and unfortunate were also the objects of his 
peculiar solicitude. His titles were numerous. He was enrolled 
amongst the nobility of several states, decorated with various orders 
of knighthood, and associated in the highest professional honours. 

See the Life of Canova by Memos ; that by Missinni ; the Btografia 
by tlie Count Cicognara , Canova et ses ouvra^es, by Quatrem^re dc 
Quincy (1834) ; Opere scelte di Antomo Canova, by Anzelmi (Naples, 
1842) ; Canova, by A. G. Meyer (1898) ; and La Rclazione del Canova 
con Napoli . . . memone con documenii inediti, by Angelo Borzelli 
(1901). (W. M. R) 

CANOVAS DEL CASTILLO, ANTONIO (18281897), Spanish 
statesman, was born in Malaga on the 8th of February 1828. 
Educated in his native town, he went to Madrid in 1845, bent 
upon finding means to complete his literary and philosophical 
studies. His uncle, Don Serafin Estebanez Calderon, found him 
a situation as clerk in the Madrid- Aran juez railway, but Canovas 
soon took to journalism and literature, earning enough to support 
himself and pay for his law studies at the Madrid University. 
During this period he published his two best works — an historical 
novel, Las Campanas de Htiesca, and the history of the decay of 
Spain from Philip III. to Charles 11 . under the house of Austria. 
Me became a politician through his Junius-like letters to the 
** Murcielago ” — The Bat, a satirical political journal — ^and by 
drawing up the manifesto*' of Manzanares in 1854 for Marshal 
O’Donnell, of whom he always remained a loyal adherent4 
Canovas entered the Cortes in 1854 ; he was made governor of 
Cadiz in 1857, sub-director of the state department in 1858, 


under-secretary at the home office in i860, minister of the 
interior in 1864, minister of the colonies in 1865, minister of 
finance in 1866, and was exiled by Marshal Narvaez in the same 
year, afterwards becoming a bitter opponent of all the reactionary 
cabinets until the revolution of 1868. He took no part in 
preparing that event. He sat in the Cortes Constituyentes of 
1869 as a doctrinaire Conservative, combating all Radical and 
democratic reforms, and defending the exiled Bourbon.s ; but he 
abstained from voting when the Cortes eleOted Amadeus king on 
the i6th of November 1870. He did not object to some of his 
political friends, like Silvela and Elduayen, entering the cabinets 
of King Amadeus, and in 1872 declared that his attitude would 
depend on the concessions which government would make to 
Conservative principles. After the abdication of Amadeus and 
the proclamation of the federal republic, Canovas took the lead 
of the propaganda in favour of the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and was their principal agent and adviser. He drew up the 
manifesto issued in 1874 by the young king Alphonso XII., at 
that time a cadet at Sandliurst ; but he dissented from the 
I military men who were actively conspiring to organize an 
Alphonsist pronunciamiento. Like Marshal Concha, marquis del 
Duero, he would have preferred to let events develop enough to 
allow of the dynasty being restored without force of arms, and he 
severely blamed the conduct of the generals when he first heard 
of the pronunciarmento of Marshal Campos at Sagunto. Sagasta 
thereupon caused Canovas to be arrested (30th of December 1874); 
but the next day the Madrid garrison also proclaimed Alphonso 
XII. king, and Canovas showed the full powers he had received 
from the king to assume the direction of affairs. He formed a 
regency ministry pending the arrival of his majesty, who con- 
firmed his appointment, and for six years Canovas was premier 
except during the short-lived cabinets of Marshal Jovellar in 

1875 and Marshal Campos for a few months in 1879. Canovas 
was, in fact, the soul of the Restoration He had to reconstruct a 
Conservative party out of the least reactionary parties of the da}’s 
of Queen Isabella and out of the more moderate elements of the 
revolution. With such followers he made the constitution of 

1876 and all the laws of the monarchy, putting a limited franchise 
I in the place of universal suffrage, curtailing liberty of conscience, 

I rights of association and of meeting, liberty of the press, checking 
I democracy, obliging the military to abstain from politics, con- 
; ciliating the Carlists and Catholics by his advances to the Vatican, 

the Church and the religious orders, pandering to the protection- 
ists by his tariff policy, and courting abroad the friendship of 
Germany and Austria after contributing to the marriage of his 
king to an Austrian princess. Canovas crowned his policy by 
countenancing the formation of a Liberal party under Sagasta, 
flanked by Marshal Serrano and other Liberal generals, which 
took office in 1881. He again became premier in 1883, and 
remained in office until November 1885 ; but he grew very un- 
popular, and nearly endangered the monarchy in 1885 by his 
violent repression of popular and press demonstrations, and of 
student riots in Madrid and the provinces. At the death of 
Alphonso XIL he at once advised the queen regent to send for 
Sagasta and the Liberals, and during five years he looked on 
quietly whilst Sagasta re-established universal suffrage and most 
of the liberties curtailed in 1876, and carried out a policy of free 
trade on moderate lines. In 1890 Canovas took office under the 
queen regent, and one of his first acts was to reverse the tariff 
policy of the Liberals, denouncing all the treaties of commerce, 
and passing in 1892 a highly protectionist tariff. This was the 
starting-point of the decline in foreign trade, the advance of 
foreign exchanges, the decay of railway traffic, and the monetaty 
and financial crisis which continued from 1892 to 1898. Splits in 
the Conservative ranks forced Canovas to resign at the end of 
1893, and Sagasta came in for eighteen months. Canovas 
resumed office in March 1895 immediately after the outbreak of 
the Cuban insurrection, and devoted most of his time and efforts, 
with characteristic determination, to the preparation of ways and 
means for sending 200,000 men to the West Indies to carry out 
his stem and unflinching policy of no surrender, no concessions 
and no reforms. He was making up his mind for another effort 
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to enable General Weyler to enforce the reforms that tiad 
been wrung from the Madrid government, more by American 
diplomacy than from a sense of the inevitable, when the bullet of 
an anarchist, in August 1897^ at the baths of Santa Agueda, cut 
short his career. On the whole, Canovas must be regarded as the 
greatest Spanish statesman of the close of the 19th century. He 
was not only a politician but also a man of the worlds a writer of 
considerable merit, a scholar well versed in social, economic 
and philosophical questions, a great debater, a clever lecturer, a 
member of all the Madrid academies and a patron of art and 
letters, (A E H ) 

^ CANROBERT, FRANCOIS CERTAIN (1809--1895), marshal of 
France, was born at St Cer^ (Lot) on the 27th of June 1809 and 
educated at St Cyr ; he received a commission as sub-lieutenant 
in 1828, becoming lieutenant in 1833. He went to Algeria in 
1835, served in the expedition to Mascara, at the capture of 
Tlemcen, and in 1837 became captain. Jn the same year he was 
wounded in the storm of Constantine, receiving the Legion of 
Honour for his conduct. In 1839 he was employed in organizing 
a battalion of the Foreign Legion for the Carlist Wars. In 1841 
he was again serving in Africa. Promoted lieutc nant-colonel in 
1846 and colonel of the 3rd regiment in 1847, he commanded the 
expedition against Ahmed Sghir in 1848, and defeated the 
Arabs at the Dierma Pa^.s. Transferred to the Zouaves, he 
defeated the Kabyles, and in 1849 displayed both courage and 
energy in reinforcing the blockaded garrison of Bou Sada, and in 
command of one of the attacking columns at Zaatcha (December 
1849). For his valour oft the latter occasion he received the 
rank of general of brigade and the commandership of the Legion 
of Honour. He led the expedition against Narah in 1850 and 
destroyed the Arab stronghold. Summoned to Paris, he was 
made aide-de-camp to the president, Louis Napoleon, and took 
part in the coup d'etat of the 2nd of December 1851. In the 
Crimean War he commanded a division at the Alma, where he 
was twice wounded. He held a dormant commission entitling 
him to command in case of St Arnaud’s death, and he thus 
succeeded to the chief command of the French army a few days 
after the battle. He was slightly wounded and had a horse 
killed under him at Inkerman, when leading a charge of Zouaves. 
Disagreements with the English comma nder-in-chief and, in 
general, the disappointments due to the prolongation of the 
siege of Sevastopol led to his resignation ol the command, but he 
did not return to France, preferring to .serve as chief of his old 
division almost up to the fall of Sevastopol. After his return to 
France he was sent on diplomatic missions to Denmark and 
Sweden, and made a marshal and senator of France (grand cross 
Legion of Honour, and honorary GXML) He commanded the 
III. army corps in Lombardy in 1859, distinguishing him.self at 
Magenta and Solferino. He succcssi\cly commanded the camp 
at Chalons, the IV. army corps at Lyons and the army of Paris. 
In the Franco-German War he commanded the VI. army corps, 
which won the greatest distinction in the battle of Gravelotte, 
where Canrobert commanded on the St Privat position. The 
VI. corps was amongst those shut up in Metz and included in the 
surrender of that fortress. After the war Canrobert was appointed 
a member of the superior council of war, and was also active in 
political life, being elected senator for Lot in 1876 and for 
Charente in 1879 again in 1885. He died at Paris on the 
28th of January 1895 and his remains receiv^jd a public funeral. 
His Souvenirs were published in 1898 at Paris. 

CANT, ANDREW (1590 ?-i663), a leader of the Scottish 
Covenanters. About 1623 the people of Edinburgh called him to 
be their minister, but he was rejected by James 1 . Ten years 
later he was minister of Pitsligo in Aberdeenshire, a charge 
which he left in 1638 for that of Newbattle in Mid-Lothian. In i 
July of that year lie went with other commissioners to Aberdeen 1 
in the vain attempt to induce the university and the presbytery 
of that city to subscribe the National Covenant, and in the j 
following November sat in the general assembly at Glasgow I 
which abolished episcopacy in Scotland. In 1640 he was chaplain 
to the Scottish army and then settled as minister at Aberdeen. 
Though a istanch Covenanter, he was a jjeolous Royalist, 


preaching before Charles I. in Edinburgh, and fStoutly advoc. 
the restoration of the monarchy in the time of the Commonwea. 
Cant's frequent and bitter attacks on various members of h 
congregation led in 1660 to complaints laid before the magis- 
trates, in consequence of which he resigned his charge. His son 
Andrew was principal of Edinburgh Univerbity (1675-1685). 

CANT* (i) (Possibly through the Fr. from Lat ^an/d>5, corner), 
in architecture, a term used where the corner of a square is cut 
of!, octagonally or otherwise. Thus a bay window, the sides of 
which are not parallel, or at right angles to the spectator, is said 
to be canted. (2) (From the Lat. cantare, to sing, very early in 
use, in a depreciatory sense, of religious services), a word appear- 
ing in English in the i6th century for the whining speech ol 
beggars ; hence it is applied to thieves' or gipsies’ jargon, to the 
peculiar language of any class or sect, to any current phrase or 
turn of language, and particularly to the hypocritical use ol 
pious phraseology. 

CANTABRI, an ancient tribe which inhabited the north coast 
of Spain near Santander and Bilbao and the mountains behind — 
a district hence known as Cantabria. Savage and untameable 
mountaineers, they long defied the Roman arms and made them- 
selves a name for wild freedom. They were first attacked by the 
Romans about 150 b.c. ; they were not subdued till Agrippa and 
Augustus had earned out a series of campaigns (29-19 n.c.) which 
ended in their partial annihilation. Thenceforward their land 
was part of the province llispania Tarraconensis with some 
measure of local self-government. They became slowly Roman- 
ized, but developed little town life and are rarely mentioned in 
history. ITiey provided recruits for the Roman auxtlia, like 
their neighbours the AstQres, and their land contained lead mines, 
of which, however, little is known. 

CANTABRIAN MOUNTAINS (Span. Cordillera Caniabrica), 
a mountain chain which extends for more than 300 m. across 
northern Spain, from the western limit of the Pyrenees to the 
borders of Galicia, and on or near the coast of the Bay of Biscay. 
The Cantabrians stretch from east to west, nearly parallel to the 
sea, as far as the pass of Leitariegos, afterwards trending south- 
ward between Leon and (ialicia. Their western boundary is 
marked by the valley of the river Mino (Portuguese Minho), by 
the lower Sil, which flows into the Mino, and by the Cabrera, 
a small tributary of the Sil. Some geographers regard the 
mountains ol Galicia beyond the Mino as an integral part of the 
same system ; others confine the name to the eastern half of the 
highlands between Galicia and the Pyrenees, and call their 
western lialf the Asturian Mountains. There are also many 
local names for the sul)sidiary ranges within the chain. As a 
whole, the Cantabrian Mountains are remarkable for their 
intricate ramifications, but almost everywhere, and especially in 
the east, it is possible to distinguish two principal ranges, 
from which the lesser ridges and mountain masses radiate. One 
range, or series of ranges, closely follows the outline of the coast ; 
the other, which is loftier, forms the northern limit of the great 
tableland of Castile and Leon, and is sometimes regarded as a 
continuation of the Pyrenees. The coastal range rises in some 
parts sheer above the sea, and everywhere has so abrupt a 
declivity that the streams which flow seaward are all short and 
swift. The descent from the southern range to the high plateaus 
of Castile is more gradual, and several large rivers, notably the 
Ebro, rise here and flow to the south or west. The breadth of the 
Cantabrian chain, with all its ramifications, increases from about 
60 m. in the east to about 115 m. in the west. Many peaks are 
upwards of 6000 ft. high, but the greatest altitudes are attained 
in the central ridges on the borders 8f Leon, Oviedo, Palencia 
and Santander. Here are the Pena Vieja (8743 ft.), Prieta 
(8304 ft.) and Espinguete (7898 ft.) ; an unnamed summit in 
the Pefias de Europa, to which range the Pena Vieja also belongs, 
rises on the right bank of the Sella to a height of 8045 ft. ; farther 
west the peaks of Manipodre, Ubina^ Rubia and Cuina all exceed 
7000 ft. A conspicuous feature of the chain, as of the adjacent 
tableland, is the number of \U parameras^ isolated plateaus shut 
in by lofty mountains or even by predpftous walls of rock. At 
the south-western extremity of the chain is cl Vierxo, once a 
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hkt-hed, now a valley, ditfdned by the upper Sil and enclosed by 
mbuntains which bitocate from the main range south of the 
pa55 of Leitariegos-*--the Sierra de Justredo and Montanas de 
Leon curving towards the east and south-west, the Sierra de 
Picos, Sierra dd Caurel and other ranges curving towards the 
west and south-east. The Cantabrians are rich in coal and iron ; 
an account of their geological structure is given under Spain. 
They art cros.sed at many points by good roads and in their 
eastern half several railways. In the west, near the pass of 
PAjares, the railway from Leon to Gij6n passes through the 
Perruca tunnel, which is 2 m. long and 4200 ft. above sea-level ; 
the railway descends northward through fifty-eight smaller 
tunnels. The line from Leon to Orense also traverses a remark- 
able scries of tunnels, bridges and deep cuttingwS. 

CANTACUZINO, Cantacuzen or Cantacuzene, the name 
of a family which traces its origin to the Byzantine emperors and 
writers of the same name (see under John V., Cantacu7:ene). 
The founder of the family, Andronik, migrated to Rumania in 
1633, and from his two sons Constantine and Gheorge sprang the 
two principal lines whicli afterwards branched into numerous 
families of nobles and high dignitaries, including hospodars 
(rulers) of Walachia and Molda^aa. The Cantacuzinos were 
represented in every branch of administration and in the woild 
of letters. Under their influence the Rumanian language and 
literature in the 17th century reached their highest dcvcloy)ment. 
Among the more prominent members of the family the following 
may be mentioned, (i) Sherban Cantacuzino (1640-1688), 
appointed hospodar of Walachia in 1679. He served under the 
Turks in the siege of Vienna, and when they were defeated it is 
alleged that he conceived the plan of marching on Constantinople 
to drive the Turks out of Europe, the western powers having 
promised him their moral support. In the midst of his prepara- 
tions he (lied suddenly, poisoned, it is said, by the boyars who 
were afraid of his vast plans. Far more important was his activity 
in economic and literary directions. He introduced the maize 
into Rumania ; it is now the staple food of the country. He 
foi]nd(*d the first Rumanian school in Bucharest ; he assisted 
liberally in the establishment of various printing offices ; and 
under his auspices the famous Rumanian Bible appeared m 
Bucharest in 1688. Through his influence also the Slavonic 
language was officially and finally abolished from the liturgy 
and the Rumanian language substituted for it. (2) Stefan 
Cantacuzino, son of (onstantine, prince of Walachia, 1714-1716. 
(3) Demetrius Cantacuzino, prince of Moldavia, 1674-1676, 
He left an unsatisfactory record. Descendants of Demetrius and 
Sherban have emigrateci to Russia, and held high positions there 
as governors of Bessarabia and in other responsible posts. (4) 
Of the Moldavian Cantacuzinos, Theodore is well known as a 
chronicler of his times (c. 1749). (3) Gheok(;r Cantacuzino 
(b. 1837), son of Gregori (1800-1849). He was appointed in 
1870 minister of public instruction in Rumania; in 1889, pre- 
sident of the chamber ; in 1892, president of the senate ; from 
1899 he was head of the Conservative party, and from 1905 
to T907 prime minister (see also Rumania ; History). (M. G.) 

OANTAGALLO, an inland town of the stale of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, about 100 m. by rail N.E. of the port of Rio de Janeiro, 
with which it is connected by the Cantagallo railway. Pop. 
(1890) of the municipality, 26,067, whom less than one^foiirth 
Jive in the town. Cantagallo is situated in the fertile Parahyba 
valley and is the commercial centre of a rich coffee-producing 
district. There are exhausted gold placer mines in its vicinity, 
but they were not rich enough to cause any coasiderable develop- 
ment in miining. Coffee production is the principal industry, , 
but sugar-cane is grown to a limited extent, and some attention ^ 
is given to the raising of cattle and swine. The district is an 
excellent fruit region. 

OANTAIi, a department of central France, formed from 
Haute-Auvergne, the southern portion of the old province of 
Auvergne* It is bounded N. by tbe department of Ppy-de- 
D6me, E. by Haute-Loire, S.E. by Loz^re, S* by Aveyron and 
LozAre, and W. by Corrftuc and I^t. Areai 2231 sq. m. Pop. 
(1906) 228,696. Cantal Is situated in the middle of the central 


plateau of France. It takes its name from the Monts du Cantal, 
a volcanic group occupying its central region, and continueci 
towards the north and east by ranges of lower altitude* The 
Plomb du Cantal, the culminating summit of the department, 
attains a height of 6096 ft. ; and its neighbours, the Puy Mary 
and the Puy Chavaroche, attain a height of 5863 and 5722 ft. 
respectively. Immediately to the east of tliis central mass lies 
the lofty but fertile plateau of Plan^ze, which merges into tlie 
Monts de la Margeride on the eastern border. The valley of the 
Truy^re skirts the Plan^ze on the south and divides it from the 
Monts d’Aubrac, at the foot of which lies Chaudesaigues, noted 
for Its thermal springs, the most important in the department. 
Northwards the Monts du Cantal are connected with the Monts 
Dore by the volcanic range of Cezallier and the arid plateaus of 
Artense. In the west of the department grassy plateaus and 
beautiful river valleys slope gently down from the central 
heights. Most of the streams of the department haAc their 
sources in this central ridge and fall by a short and rapid course 
into the rivers which traverse the extensive valle>s on either side. 
The principal rivers are the Alagnon, a tributary of the Allier , 
the Celle and Tniy^re, tributaries of the Lot , and the C^re and 
Rue, tributaries of the Dordogne, 'ilie climate of the depart- 
ment varies considerably in the different localities. In the 
alluvial plain between Mural and St Flour, and in the south- 
west in the arrondissemenl of Aurillac, it is generally mild and 
dry; but in the nortliern and central poitions the winters aic 
long and severe and the hurncanes peculmily \’iulent. Ihe 
cold and damp of the climate m these districts are great obstack s 
to the cultivation of wheat, but rye and buckwhinit are grown 
in considerable quantities, and m natural pa.sture Cantal is 
extremely rich. Cattle are accordingly reared with profit, 
especially around Salers and in the Monts d’Aubrac, while butter 
and Roquefort cheese are made in large (|Liantities. Large flocks 
of sheep pasture in the Monts trAubrac and elsewhere in the 
department ; goats are also reared. The inhabitants are simple 
and primitive and accustomed to live on the scanti(‘st laie. 
Many of them migrate for part of the year to Pans and the pro- 
vinces, where they engage in the humblest occupations. Ihe 
principal articles of food are rye, biu'kwheat and chestnuts. 
The internal resources of the department are considerables; but 
the difficulty of land-carriage prevents them being sufficiently 
developed. The hills and valleys abound with game and the 
streams with fish. Cantal produces a vast variety of aromatic 
and medicinal plants ; ancl its mineral products include coal, 
antimony and lime. The department has no prominent manu- 
factures. Live-stock, cheese, butter and coal are the principal 
exports ; coal, wine, cereals, flour and earthenware are im- 
ported. The department is .served by the railways of the Orleans 
and Southern companies, the construction of which at some 
points demanded considerable engineering skill, notably in the 
case of the viaduct of Garabit spanning the goi^ge of the Truyere. 
Cantal is divided into four arrondissements — Aurillac, Mauriac, 
Murat and St Flour— 23 cantons and 267 communes. It belongs 
to the region of ihe XIII. army corps and to the acadentie 
(educational division) of Clermont-Ferrand. Its bishopric is 
at St Flour and depends on the archbishopric of Bourges. Its 
court of appeal is at Riom. The capital is Aurillac and 
St Flour {q v) is the other principal town. 

CANTARINl, SIMONE (1612-^1648), called Simone da Pesaro, 
painter and etcher, was born at Oropezza near Pesaro in 1612'. 
He was a disciple of Guido Reni and a fellow-student of Domeni- 
chino and Albano. The irritability of his temper and his vanity 
were extreme ; and it is said that his death, which took place 
at Verona in 1648, was occasioned by chagrin at his failure in 
a portrait of the duke of Mantua. Others relate that he was 
poisoned by a Mantuan painter whom he had injured. His 
pictures, though masterly and spirited, are deficient in originality. 
Some of his works have been mistaken for examples of Guido 
Reni, to whom, indeed, he is by some considered superior in the 
extremities of the figures. Among his principal paintings are 

St Anthony,’* at Cagli ; the “ Magdalene,’* at Pesaro ; the 
“ Transfiguration,” in Brfera Gallery, Milan ; the ‘‘ Portrait 
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of Guido/’ in the Bologna galkry; and ‘‘St Romuald/’ in the 
Casa Paolucci. His most celebrated etcl\ing is “ Jupiter, 
Neptune and Pluto, honouring the arms of Cardinal Borghese.” 

CANTATA (Italian for a song or story set to music), a vocal 
composition accompanied by instruments and generally con- 
taiAing more than one movement. In the i6th century, when 
all serious music was vocal, the term had no reason to exist, but 
with the rise of instrumental music in the 17th century cantatas 
began to exist under that name as soon as the instrumental art 
was definite enough to be embodied in sonatas. From the middle 
of the 17th till late in the i8th century a favourite form of Italian 
chamber music was the cantata for one or two solo voices, with 
accompaniment of harpsichord and perhaps a few other solo 
instniments. It consisted at first of a declamatory narrative 
or scene 111 recitative, held together by a primitive aria repeated 
at intervals. Fine examples may be found in the church music 
of Farissimi ; and the English vocal solos of Purcell (such as 
Mad Tom and Mad Bess) show the utmost that can be made of 
this archaic form. With the rise of th(‘ Da Capo aria the cantata 
became a group of two or three arias joined by recitative. 
Handel’s numerous Italian duets and trios are examples on a 
rather large scale. His Latin motet Sileie Venii, for soprano 
solo, shows the use of this form in church music. 

The Italian solo cantata naturally tended, when on a large 
scale, to become indistinguishable from a scene in an opera. 
In the same way the church cantata, solo or choral, is indis- 
tinguishable from a small oratorio or portion of an oratorio. 
This is equally evident whether we examine the unparalleled 
church cantatas of Bach, of which nearly 200 are extant, or the 
Chandos Anihems of Handel. In Bach’s case many of the 
larger cantatas are actually called oratorios ; and the Christmas 
Oratorio is a collection of six church cantatas actually intended 
for performance on six different days, though together forming 
as complete an artistic whole as any clnssical oratorio. 

The essential point, however, in Bach’s church cantatas is 
that they formed part of a church service, and moreover of 
a service in which the organization of the music was far more 
coherent than 1^ possible in the Anglican chinch. Many of 
Bach’s greatest cantatas begin with an elaborate chorus followed 
"by a couple of arias and recitatives, and end with a plain chorale. 
This has often been commented upon as an example of Bach’s 
indifference to artistic climax in the work as a whole. But no 
one will maintain this who realizes the place which the church 
cantata occupied in the Lutheran church seiwice. The text was 
carefully based upon the gospel or lessons for the day ; unless 
the cantata was short the sermon probably took place after the 
first chorus or one of the arias, and the congregation joined in 
the final chorale. Thus the unity of the service was the unity 
of the music ; and, in the cases where all the movements of the 
('antata were founded on one and the same (’horale-tune, this 
unity has never been equalled, except by those 16th-century 
masses and motets which are founded upon the Gregorian tones 
of the festival for which they arc written. 

In modern times the term cantata is applied almo.st exclusively 
to choral, as distinguished from solo vocal music. There has, 
perhaps, been only one kind of cantata since Bach which can 
be recognized as an art form and not as a mere title for works 
otherwise impossible to classify. It is just possible to recognize 
as a distinct artistic type that kind of early tqth-century cantata 
in which the chorus is the vehicle for music more lyric and song- 
like than the oratorio style, though at the same time not exclud- 
ing the possibility of a brilliant climax in the shape of a light 
order of fugue. Beethoven’s Glorreuhe Augenblick is a brilliant 
“ pot-boiler ” in this style ; Weber’s Jubel Cantata is a typical 
specimen, and Mendelssohn’s W alfutpsnachi is the classic. 
Mendelssohn’s “Symphony Cantata,” the Loh^esang, is a hybrid 
work, partly in the oratorio style. It is preceded by three sym- 
phonic movements, a device avowedly suggested by Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony; but the analogy is not accurate, as Beet- 
hoven’s work is a symphony of which the fourth movement is 
a choral finale of essentially single design, whereas Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony Cantata ” is a cantata with three symphonic 
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preludes. The full lyric possibilities ot a string of choral 
songs were realized at last by Brahjms in his Rimldo, set to a 
text which Goethe wrote at the same time as he wrote that of 
the WalpuirgisnachL The point of Bralims’s work (his only 
experiment in this genre) has naturally been lost l)y critics who 
expected in so voluminous a composition the qualities of an 
elaborate choral music with which it has nothing Whatever 
to do. Brahms has probably said the last word on this subject ; 
and the remaining types of cantata (beginning with Beethoven’s 
Meeres-sHlle, and including most of Brahms’s and many notable 
English small choral works) are merely so many different ways 
of setting to choral music a poem which is just too long to be 
comprised in one movement. (D. f. t.) 

CANTEEN (through the Fr. cantine, from Ital. cantina, a 
cellar), a word chiefly used in a military sense for an official 
sutler’s shop, where provisions, &c., are sold to soldiers. The 
word was formerly applied also to portable equipments for carry- 
ing liquors and food, or for cooking in the field. Another sense 
of the word, which has survived to the present day, is that of a 
soldier’s water-bottle, or of a small wooden or metal can for 
carrying a workman’s liquor, &c 

CANTEMIR, the name of a cclclirated family of Tatar origin, 
which came from the Crimea in the 17th century and settled in 
Moldavia. 

Constantine Cantemir became a prince of Moldavia, 1685- 
i 6()3. He was a good and conscientious ruler, who protected 
the people from the rapacity of the tax-gatherers and introduced 
peace into his countr^^ He was succeeded on the throne by his 
son Antioch, who ruled twice, 1606-1700 and 1705-1707. 

Ills' youngest brother, Demetrius or Demeter Cantemir 
(b October 26, 167^^), was made prince of Moldavia m 1710 ; he 
ruled only one year, lyio-iyii, when he joined Peter the Great 
in his campaign against the Turks and placed Moldavia under 
Russian suzerainty. Beaten by the Turks, ('antemir emigrated 
to Russia, where he and his family finally settled. He (lied at 
Kharkov in 1723. He was known as one of the greatest linguists 
of his time, speaking and writing eleven languages, and being 
well versed in Oriental scdiolarship. He was a voluminous and 
original writer of great sagacity and deep penetration, and his 
writings range over many subjects. The best known is his 
History of the Growth and Decay of the Ottoman Empire, He also 
wrote a history of oriental music, which is no longer extant ; the 
first critical history of Moldo-Walachia ; the first geographical, 
ethnographical and economic description of Moldavia, De- 
sert ptio Moldaviae, under the name of Histona Hieroglvphua, to 
which he furnished a key, and in which the principal persons are 
represented by animals ; also the liistory of the two ruling 
houses of Bran CO van and (’antacuzino ; and a philosophical 
treatise on the old theme of the disputation between soul and 
body, written in Greek and Rumanian under the title Dtvanul 
Luntii. 

The latter’s son, Antioch Cantemir (born in Moldavia, 1700 ; 
died in Paris, 1744), became in 1731 Russian minister in Great 
Britain, and in 1736 minister plenipotentiary m Paris. He 
brought to London the Uitin MS. from whence the English 
translation of his father’s history of the Turkish empire was made 
by N. I’lndal, London, 1756, to which he added an exhaustive 
biography and bibliography of the author (pp. 455-460). He 
was a Russian poet and almost the first author of satires in 
modern Russian literature. 

Bibliography. --Operele Principelui D. Cantemir, ed. Academia 
Rom^na (t872 foil.) ; A. Philippide, Introducere in tstoria limbei 
liter at, romane 1888), pp. 192-202 ; O. Cr. Locca, Famthik 

boere^ti romane (Bukarest, i898)» pp. 144-148; M. Gaster, Chrestom, 
romdna^ i. 322, 359 (in Cyrfllic). (M. G.) 

CANTERBURY, CHARLES MANNERS-SUTTON, ist Vis- 
count (1780-1845), s|>eaker of the House of Commons, was the 
elder son of Charles Manners-SuttOn {q,v.), afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury, and was born on the 29th of January 1780. 
Educated at Eton and Trinity College, C^ambridge, he graduated 
B.A. in 1802, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s inn in 1806. 
At the general election of this year he was returned to parliament 
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iu the Tory interest as member for Scarborough, and in 1809 
became judge-advocate-general in the ministry ^ of Spencer 
Perceval. He retained this position until June 1817, when he 
was elected speaker in succession to Charles Abbot, created 
Baron Colchester^ refusing to exchange this office in 1827 for 
that of home secretarv. In 1832 he abandoned Scarborough and 
was returned to parliament as one of the members for the 
university of Cambridge. Before the general election of 1832 
Manners-Sutton had intimated his desire to retire from the 
position of sfieaker and had been voted an annuity of £4000 a 
year. The ministry of Earl Grey, however, reluctant to meet 
the reformed House of Commons with a new and inexperienced 
occupant of the chair, persuaded him to retain his office, and in 
1833 he was elected speaker for the seventh time. Some feeling 
had been shown against him on this occasion owing to his Tory 
proclivities, and the Whigs frequently complained that outside 
the House he was a decided partisan. The result was that when 
a new parliament met in February 1835 a sharp contest ensued 
for the speakership, and Manners-Sutton was defeated by James 
Abercromby, afterwards Lord Dunfermline. In March 1835 the 
retiring sf>eaker was raised to the peerage as Baron Bottesford 
and Viscount Canterbury. In 1835 he was appointed high 
commissioner for Canada, but owing to domestic reasons he 
never undertook the appointment. He died in London on the 
2TSt of July 1845 and was buried at Addington. His first wife 
was Lucy (d. 1815), daughter of John Denison of Ossington, by 
whom he had two sons and a daughter. Both his sons, Charles 
John fi8i2 1869), and John Henry Thomas (1814-1877), 
succeedetl in turn to the viscounty. By his second wife, Ellen 
{d. 1845), widow of John Home-Purves, he had a daughter. 

CANTERBURY, a city and county of a city, the metropolis of 
an archdiocese of the Church of England, and a municipal, 
county and parliamentary borough of Kent, England, 62 m. 
E.S.E. of London by the South-Eastern & Chatham railway. 
Pop. (1901) 24,889. It lies on the river Stour, which here 
debouches from a beautiful narrow valley of the North Downs, 
the low but abrupt elevations of which command fine views t)f 
the city from the west and south, while the river presently enters 
upon the flat belt of land which separates the elevated Isle of 
Thanet from the rest of Kent. This belt represents the existence, 
in early historic times, of a sea-strait, and Fordwich, little more 
than 2 m. north-east of Canterbury, was once accessible for ship- 
ping. The city surrounds the precincts of the great cathedral. 

The Cathedral , — It was to Canterbury, a.s the capital of 
iEthelberht, the fourth Saxon king of Kent, that in 597 Augustine 
and his fellow-mLssionaries came from Rome, and their settle- 
ment by iEthelberht in his capital became the origin of its 
position, held ever since, as the metropolis of the Church of 
England. iEthelberht, whose queen, Bertha, wa-s already a 
Christian, gave the missionaries a church whose mythical founder 
was King Lucius. Augustine was a Benedictine and established 
the monastery of that order attached to the cathedral ; this 
foundation was set upon a firm basis after the Norman Conquest 
by Archbishop Lanfranc, who placed its charge (as distinct from 
that of the diocese) in the hands of a prior. 

Preparatory to the description of the cathedral, the principal 
epochs in the history of its erection may be noted. The Romano- 
British church occupied by St Augustine, of basilica 
form, remained long in use, though it was largely 
building. J*ebuilt by Archbishop Odo, c, 950 ; after further 
vicissitudes it was destroyed by fire in 1067. Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc, taking up his office in 1070, undertook the 
building of an entirely new church, but under Anselm {c, 1100) 
Prior Ernulf rebuilt the eastern part, and his successor Conrad 
carried on the work, A fire destroyed much of this part of the 
building in 1174, and from that year the architect, William of 
Sens, took up the work of rebuilding until 1178, when, on his 
suffering serious injury by falling from a scaffold, another 
William, commonly distinguished as the Englishman, carried on 
the work and completed ^t in 1184. In 1376 Archbishop 
Sudbury entered upon the construction of a new nave, and Prior 
Chillenden continued this under Archbishop Courtenay, The 


building of the central tower was undertaken c. 1495 by Prior 
Goldstone, with the counsel of Selling, his predecessor, and 
Archbishop Morton. 

This Perpendicular tower is the most notable feature of the 
exterior. It rises in two storeys to a height of 235 ft. from the 
ground, and is known variously as Bell Harry tower 
from the great bell it contains, or as the Angel steeple ^ ^ 
from the gilded figure of an angel which formerly adorned the 
summit. The Perpendicular nave is flanked at the west front 
by towers, whose massive buttresses, rising in tiers, serve to 
enhance by contrast the beautiful effect of the unbroken straight 
lines of Bell Harry tower. The south-western of these towers 
is an original Perpendicular structure by Prior (joldstone, while 
the north-western was copied from it in 1834-1840, replacing a 
Norman tower which had carried a spire until 1705 and had 
become unsafe. The north-west and south-west transepts are 
included in Chillendcn's Perpendicular reconstruction ; but east 
of these earlier work is met with. The south-east transept 
exhibits Norman work ; the projecting chapel east of this is 
known as Anselm’s tower. The cathedral terminates eastward in 
a graceful apsidal form, with the final addition of the circular 
eastern chapel built by W illiam the Englishman, and known as 
the Corona or Becket’s Crown. St Andrew's tower or chapel 
on the north side, corresponding to Anselm’s on the south, is 
the work of Ernulf. From this point westward tlie various 
monastic buildings adjoin the cathedral on the north side, so 
that the south side is that from which the details of the exterior 
must be examined. 

When the nave of the cathedral is entered, the complete 
separation of the interior into two main parts, not only owing 
to the distinction between the two main periods of 
buij^iing, but by an actual structural arrangement, 
is realized as an unusual and, as it happens, a mo:T impressive 
feature. In most English catliedrals the choir is separated from 
the nave by a screen ; at Canterbury not only is this the case, 
but the separation is further marked by a broad flight of steps 
leading up to the screen, the choir floor (but not its roof) being 
much higher than that of the nave. Chillenden, in rebuilding 
the nave, retained only the lower parts of some of the early 
Norman walls of Lanfranc and the piers of the central tower, 
arches. These piers were encased or altered on Perpendicular 
lines. In the choir, the late 12th-century work of the two 
Williams, the notable features are its great length, the fine 
ornamentation and the use of arches both round and pointed, 
a remarkable illustration of the transition between the Norman 
and Early English styles ; the prolific use of daik marble in the 
shafts and mouldings strongly contrasting with the light stone 
which is the material principally used ; and, finally, the graceful 
incurve of the main arcades and walls at the eastern end of the 
choir where it joins the chapel of the Trinity, an arrangement 
necessitated by the preservation of the earlier flanking chapels 
or towers of St Anselm and St Andrew. From the altar eastward 
the fl(>or of the church is raised again above that of the choir. 
The choir screen was built by Prior de Estria, c, 1300. The 
organ is not seen, being hidden in the triforium and played from 
the choir. There are several tombs of archbishops in the choir. 
The south-east transept serves as the chapel of the King's school 
and exhibits the work of William of Sens in alteration of that 
of Ernulf. Anselm's chapel or tower, already mentioned, mav 
' be noticed again as containing a Decorated window (1336). Thfs 
style is not common in the cathedral. 

Behind the altar is Trinity Chapel, in the centre of which 
stood the celebrated shrine of St Thomas of Canterbury. The 
priory owed its chief fame to the murder of Archbishop 
Becket (1170) in the church, his canonization as St Mhrtn^. 
Thomas of Canterbury, and the resort of the Christian Pilgrim* 
world on pilgrinjiage to his shrine. Miracles were 
almost immediately said to be worked at his grave in the crypt 
and at the well in which his garments had been washed ; and 
from the time when Henry IL did his penance for the murder 
in the church, and the battle of Alnwick was gained over the 
Scots a few days afterwards— it was supposed as a result — ^the 
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fame of the martyr’s power and the popularity of his worship 
became established in England. On the rebuilding of the 
cathedral after the fire Of 1174, a magnificent shrine was erected 
for him in Trinity Chapel, which was built for the purpose, and 
became thronged for three centuries by pilgrims and worshippers 
of all classes, from kings and emperors downward. Hence- 
forward the interests of the city became bound up in those of 
the cathedral, and were shown in the large number of hostels 
for the accommodation of pilgrims, and of shops containing 
wares especially suited to their tastes. A pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury became not only a pious exercise, but a favourite summer 
excursion , and the poet Chaucer, writing in the 14th century, 
gives an admirable picture of such pilgrimages, with the manners 
and behaviour of a party of pilgrims, leisurely enjoying the 
journey and telling stories on the road. The English language 
even preserved two words originating in these customs — a 

canterbury,’^ or a “ canterbury tale,” a phrase used for a 
fiction, and a canter,” which is a short form for a canterbury 
gallop,” an allusion to the easy pace at which these pilgrimages 
were performed. The shrine with its vast collected wealth was 
destroyed, and every reminiscence connected with it as far as 
possible effaced, by King Henry VIII. ’s commissioners in 1538. 
But some of the beautiful old windows of stained glass, illustrat- 
ing the miracles wrought in (‘onnexion with the saint, arc pre- 
served. The north-west transept was the actual scene of Becket’s 
murder ; the spot where he fell is shown on the floor, but this 
part of the building is of later date than the tragedy. 

Close to the site of the shrine is the fine tomb of Edward the 
Black Prince, with a remarkable portrait efligy, and above it 
his helmet, shield and other equipment. There is also in this 
chapel the tomb of King Henry IV The Corona, at the extreme 
east of the church, contains the so-called St Augustine's chair 
in which the an'hhishops are enthroned. It is of marble, but 
its name is not deserved, as it dates probably from r, 1200. The 
western part of the crypt, beneath the choir, is the work of 
Ernulf, and perhaps incorporates some of Lanfranc’s work. 
The chapel of St John or St Gabriel, beneath Anselm’s tower, 
is still used for service, in which the French language is used ; 
it was devoted to this purpose in 1561, on behalf of French 
Protestant refugees, who were also permitted to carry on their 
trade as weavers in the crypt. The eastern and loftier part of 
the crypt, with its apsidal termination, is the work of William 
the Englishman. Here for some time lay the iiody of Becket, 
and here the celebrated penance of Henry II. was performed. 

The chief entrance to the precincts is through an ornate gate- 
way at the .south-west, called Christchurch gateway, and built 
by Prior Goldstone in 1517. Among the remains of 
monastic buildings there may be mentioned the 
Norman ruins of the infirmary, the fine two-storeyed 
treasury and the lavatory tower, Norman in the lower part and 
Perpendicular in the upper. The cloisters are of various dates, 
containing a little rich Norman work, but were very largely 
rebuilt by Prior Chillenden. The upper part of the chapter- 
house is also his work, but the lower is by Prior de Estria. The 
library is modern. The site of the New Hall of the monastery 
is covered by modern buildings of King’s school, but the Norman 
entry-stair is preserved-^a magnificent example of the style, 
with highly ornate arcading. 

The principal dimensions of the cathedral arc : length (out- 
side) 522 ft., nave 178 ft., choir 180 ft. The nave is 71 ft. in 
breadth and 80 ft. in height. 

The archbishop of Canterbury is primate of all England ; the 
ecclesiastical province of Canterbury covers England 
Wales south of Cheshire and Yorkshire ; and the 
di0009€, diocese covers a great part of Kent with a small part 
of Sussex. The following is a list of archbishops of 
Canterbury i— 

1. Augustine, 597 to 605. 6. Deusdedit (Frithona), 655 

2. Lawrence (Laurentius), 605 to 664. 

to 619. 7. Theodore, 6<>8 to 690. 

3. Mellitus, 619 to 624. 8. Brethwald (Berhtuald), 693 

4. Tustm, 624 to 627. to 731. 

5. Honotius, 627 to 653. 9. Taetwine, 731 to 734. 


10. Nothelm, 734 to 740. 

11. Cuthbert, 740 to 758 

12. Breogwine, 759 to 7O2. 

13. Jaenherht, 763 to 790. 

14. uEthelhard. 790 to 803. 

15. Wulfred, 803 to 829. 

16. Fleogild, 829 to 830. 

17. Ceolnoth, 830 to 870. 

18. /Ethelred, S70 to 889. 

19. Plegemund, 889 to 914. 

20. ACthelm, 914 to 923. 

21. Wulfelm, 923 to 942. 

22. Odo, 942 to 959. 

23. Jtlsme, 959. 

24. Dunstan, 960 to 988. 

25. iEthelgar, 988 to 989. 

26. Sigcric, 990 to 994. 

27. .Eulfnc, 995 to 1005 

28. Alphegc (.Elfeah), 1005 to 

1012 . 

29. Lyfiiig, 1013 to 1020. 

30. iEthelnotli, 1020 to 1038. 

31. Eadsige, 1038 to 1050. 

32. Robert of Jumi^ges, 1051 to 

1052. 

33. Stigand, 1052 to 1070 

34. Lantranc, 1070 to 1089 

35. Anselm, io()3 to 1109. 

36. Ralph clc Turbine, 1114 to 

1122. 

37. William de Corbeiiil (Cui- 

belho), 1123 to 1136. 

38. Theobald. 1139 to iibi. 

39. Thoma.s Becket. 1 162 to 1 1 70. 

40. Richard, 1174 to 1184. 

41. Baldwin, 1185 to 1190. 

42. Reginald Fitz-Jocclyn, 1191. 

43. Hubert Walter, 1193 to 1205. 

44. Stephen Langtou, 1207 to 

1228. 

45. Richard Wethershed, 1229 

to 1231. 

46. Edmund Rich (de Abbendon) 

1234 to 1240. 

Bomlacc of Savoy, 1241 to 
1270 

48. Robert Kilwardby, 1273 to 

1278. 

49. John Peckham, 1279 to 1292 

50. Robert Wmchelsea, 1293 to 

51. Walter Reynolds, 1313 to 

52 Simon de Meopham, 1328 to 
1333- 

53. John Stratford, 1333 to 1348 
54 |ohn de UfTord, 1348 to 1349. 

55. Thomas Bradwardm, 1349. 

56. Simon Tslip, 1 349 to 1366. 

57. Simon Langham, 1366 to 

1 368. 

58. Wilham Whittlesea, 1368 

to 1374. 


59. Simon Sudbiirvv 1375 to 

1381. 

60. William Courtenay, 1381 to 

1 3t)6. 

61 Thomas Arundel, 1396 to 

1414 

62. Henry Chicheley, 1414 to 

1443 

63. John Stafford, 1443 to 1452 
64 John Keiu]), 1452 to 1454. 
C>5. Tliomas Bourchier, 1454 to 

i486. 

6(). [ohn Morton, 1480 to 1500. 

67. Henry Dean (Dene), 1501 to 

1503- 

68. William Warham, 1503 to 
_ 1532. 

6y. Thomas Cramnei, 1533 to 

70. Reginald Pole. 1556 to 1558. 

71. Matthew l^arker, 1559 to 

1575- 

72. Edmund Gnndal, 1575 to 

1583. 

73 John Whitgift, 1583 to 1604. 

74 Richard Bancrolt, 1604 to 

1610. 

75. George AblK>t, i6io to 1633. 

76. William Laud, i()33 to 1645. 

77. William Juxon, 1660 to 1663. 

78. Gilbf‘rt Sheldon, 1663 to 

1677. 

79. Wilham Sanciofi, 1678 to 

1691. 

80. John Tillolson, 1691 to 1694 

81. Thomas 'J'emson, 1694 to 

1715- 

82. William Wake, 1716 to 1737. 
83 John Potter, 1737 to 1747. 

84. Thomas Herring, 1747 to 

1757- 

85. Matthew Hutton, 1757 to 

1758. 

86. Thomas Seeker, 1758 to 

1 768. 

87. Frederick Gornwalhs, 176S 

to 1783 

88. John Mooio, 1783 to 1805. 

89. Charles Manners - Suiton. 

1805 to 1828 

90. William Howley, 1828 to 

1848. 

91. John Bird Sumner, 1848 to 

1 862. 

92. Charles Thomas Longley, 

1862 to 1868. 

93. Archibald ('amplx.*!! Tait, 

1868 to 1882. 

94. Edward White Benson, 1882 

to 1 896. 

95. Frederick Temple, 1896 to 

1903. 

96. Randall Thomas Davidson. 


The archbishop has a seat at Lambeth Palace, London. 
There are fragments in Palace Street of the old archbishop^s 
palace^ which have been incorporated with a modern palace. 

Other Ecclesiastical Foundations. — Canterbury naturallv 
abounded in religious foundations. The most important, apart 
from the cathedral, was the Benedictine abbey of St Augustine. 
This was erected on a site granted by King iEthelberht outside 
his capital, in a tract called Longport. Augustine dedicated 
it to St Peter and St Paul, but Archbishop Dunstan added the 
sainted name of the founder to the dedication, and in common 
use it came to exclude those of the apostles. The site is now 
occupied by St Augustine’s Missionary College, founded in 1844 
when the property was acquired by A. J. B. B^resford Hope. 
Some ancient remnants are preserved, the principal being the 
entrance gateway (1300), with the cemetery gate, dated a century 
later, and the guest hall, now the refectory ; but the scanty 
ruins of St Pancras’ chapel are of high interest, and embody 
Roman material. The chapel is said to have received its dedica- 
tion from St Augustine on account of the spedal association of 
St Pancras with children, and in connexion with the famoi^ 
story of St Gregory, whose attention was first attracted to Britain 
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when he saw the fair^faeed children of the Angles who had been 
to Rome, and ^rmed them not Angles but angels/' 
There were lesser houses of many religious orders in Canterbury, 
but only two, those of the Dominicans near St Peter’s church 
in St Peter’s Street, and the Franciscans, also in St Peter’s 
Street, have left notable remains. The Dominican refectory is 
used as a chapel. Among the many churches, St Martin’s, 
Longport, is of the first interest. This was the scene of the 
earliest work of Augustine in Canterbury, and had seen Christian 
service before his arrival. Its walls contain Roman masonry, 
but whether it is in part a genuine remnant of a Romano-British 
Christian church is open to doubt. There are Norman, Early 
English and later portions ; and the font may be in part pre- 
Norman, and is indeed associated by tradition with the baptism 
of /Ethelhcrht himself. St Mildred’s church exhibits Early 
English and Perpendicular work, and the use of Roman material 
is again visible here. St is of Early English origin ; 

St Dunstan’s, St Peter’s and Holy Cross are mainly Decorated 
and Perpendicular. The village of Harbledown, on the hill 
west of Canterbury on the London road, from the neighbourhood 
of which a beautiful view over the city is obtained, has many 
associations with the ecclesiastical life of Canterbury. It is 
mentioned by Chaucer in his pilgrimage under the name, appro- 
priate to its site, of “ Bob up and down.” The almshouses, 
which occupy the site of Lanfranc’s hospital for lepers, include 
an ancient hall and a chapel in which the west door and northern 
nave arcade are Norman, and are doubtless part of Lanfranc’s 
buildings. The neighbouring parish chyn'h is in great part 
rebuilt. AnK)ng the numerous charitable insftutions in Canter- 
bury there are several which may be called the descendants of 
medieval ecclesiastical foundations. 

City ButUhn^Sy — The old city walls may be traced, and 
the pulfiic walk called the Dane John (derived probably from 
(donjon) follows the summit of a high artificial mound within 
the lines. The cathedral is finely seen from this point. Only 
the massive turreted west gate, of the later part of the 14th 
century, remains out of the former six city gates. The site of ' 
the ('astlc is not far from the Dane John, and enough remains of 
the Norman keep to show its strength and great size. Among 
other buildings and institutions there may be mentioned the 
guildhall m High Street, of the early part of the i8th century ; 
the museum, which includes a fine collection of local, including 
many Roman, relics ; and the school of art, under municipal 
management, but founded by the painter T. Sidney Cooper 
(d. 1902), who was a resident at Harbledown. A modern statue 
of a muse commemorates the poet Christopher Marlowe (1564- 
1593), a native of the city ; and a pillai indicates the place where 
a number of persons were burnt at the stake in the reign of Mary. 

The King’s school, occupying buildings adjacent to the 
cathedral, developed out of the early teaching furnished by the 
monastery. It was refounded by Henry VlII. in 1541 (whence 
its name), and is managed on the lines of ordinary public schools. 
It has about 250 boys ; and there is besides a junior or prepara- 
tory .school. I’he school is still connected with the ecclesiastical 
foundation, tlie dean and chapter being its governors. 

A noted occasion of festivity in Canterbury is the Canterbury 
cricket-week, when the Kent county cricket eleven engages in 
matches with other first-cla.ss teams, and many visitors are 
attracted to the city. 

Canterbury has a considerable agriculture trade, breweries, 
tanneries, brickwwks and other manufactures. The parlia- 
mentary borough returns one member. The city is governed by 
a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 395s acres. 

History of Ike City . — The existence of a Romano-Bntish town 
on the site of Canterbury has already been indicated. It was 
named Durovertmm, and was a flourishing county town on the 
road from the Kentish ports to London. Mosaic pavements and 
other remains have been found in considerable abundance. Ilxe 
city, known by the Saxons as Cantwarabwrh, the town of the men 
of Kent, was the metropolis of iEthelberht’s kingdom. At the 
time of the Domesday survey Canterbury formed part of the 
royal demesne and was governed by a portreeve as it had been 


before the Conquest. In the t3th and 14th centuries, two 
bailiffs presided over the burghmote, assisted by a larger and 
smaller council. Henry 11., by an undated charter, confirmed 
former privileges and granted to the citizens that no one should 
implead them outside the city walls and that the pleas of the 
crown should be decided according to the customs of the city. 
In 1256 Henry III. granted them the city at an annual fee farm 
of £60, also the right of electing their bailiffs. Confirmations 
of former charters with additional liberties were granted by later 
sovereigns, and Henry VL incorporated Canterbury, which he 
called “ one of our most ancient cities,” under the style of the 
mayor and commonalty, the mayor to be elected by the burgesses. 
James I. in 1609 confirmed these privileges, giving the burgesses 
the right to be called a body corporate and to elect twelve aider- 
men and a common council of twenty-four. Charles IL, after 
calling in the charters of corporations^ granted a confirmation in 
1684. Canterbury was first represfented in parliament in 1283, 
and it continued to return two members until 1885, when the 
number was reduced to one. A fair was granted by Henry VL 
to the citizens to be held in the city or suburbs on the 4lh of 
August and the two days following ; other fairs were in the 
hands of the monasteries ; the corn and cattle markets and a 
general market have been held by prescription from time 
immemorial. Canterbury was a great centre of the silk-weaving 
trade in the 17th century, large numbers of Walloons, driven by 
persecution to England, having settled there in the reign of 
Elizabeth. In 1676 Charles 1 1 . granted a charter of incorporation 
to the Walloon congregation under style of the master, wardens 
and fellowship of weavers in the city of Canterbury. The market 
tor the sale of corn and hops was regulated by a local act in iSoi. 

See A P. Stanl(‘y, Htstoncal Memonals of Cautcflmtv (London, 
i®5S) . J- Brent, Canterbury tn the Olden Ttme (('anterhin y, 1870) ; 
J. W. Lcgg and W. H. St J. Hope, Inventories of ChtisUhxirch, 
Cantcihmy (Lcjiidon, J902) , VuUma County History, Kent 

CANTHARIDES, or Spanish Fi.iks, the common bli.ster- 
beetles (Caniharts vesicatona) of European pharmacy. They are 
bright, iridescent, golden-green or bluish-coloured beetles (see 
(oleoptera), with the breast finely punctured and pubescent, 
head and thorax with a longitudinal channel, and elytra with two 
slightly elevated lines. I'he insect is from half-an-inch to an inch 
in length, and from one to two lines broad, the female being 
broader in the abdomen and altogether larger than the male. 
It is a native of the south of Europe, being found in Spam, 
France, (Germany, Italy, Hungary and the south of Russia, and 
it is also obtained in SilxTia. The Spanish fly is also occasionally 
found in the south of England. The insects feed upon ash, lilac, 
privet and jasmine leaves, and are found more rarely on elder, 
rose, apple and poplar trees. Their presence is made known by 
a powerful disagreeable odour, winch penetrates to a considerable 
distance. They are collected for use at late evening or early 
morning, while in a dull bedewed condition, by shaking them off 
the trees or shrubs into cloths spread on the ground , and they 
are killed by dipping them into hot water or vinegar, or by expos- 
ing them for some time over the vapour of vinegar. They are 
then dried and put up for preservation in glass-stoppered 
bottles ; and they require to be very carefully guarded against 
mites and various other minute insects, to the attacks of which 
they are peculiarly liable. It has been shown by means of 
spectroscopic observations that the green colour of the elytra, 
&c., is due to the presence of chlorophyll ; and that the varia- 
tions of the spectral bands are sufficient, after the lapse of many 
years, to indicate with some certainty the kind of leax^es on which 
the insects were feeding shortly before they were killed. 

Cantharides owe their value to the presence of a peculiar 
chemical principle, to which the name cantharidin has been given.* 
It is most abundant in large full grown insects, while in very 
young specimens no cantharidin at all has been found. Front 
about one-fourth to rather more than one-half per cent, of 
cantharidin has been obtained from different samples; and it 
has been ascertained that the elytra or wing-sheaths of the 
insect, which alone are used in pharmacy, contain more of the 
active principle than the soft parts taken together; but 
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apparently cantharidin is most abundant in the eggs and 
generative otgans* 

Cantharidin constitutes from J to i % of cantharides. It has tlie 
formula and on hydrolysis is converted into cantharinic 

acid, It crystallizes in colourless plates and is 

reachly soluble in alcohol, ether, &c., but not in water. The 
British Pharmacopeia contains a large number of preparations of 
cantharides, but the only one needing special mention is the tinc- 
ture, which is meant for internal administration ; the small dose is 
noteworthy, five minims being probably the maximum for safety. 

The external action of cantharides or cantharidin is extremely 
characteristic. When it is applied to the skin there are no 
obvious consequences for some hours. Thereafter the part 
becomes wann and painful, owing to marked local vascular 
dilatation. This is the typical rubefacient action. Soon after- 
wards there is an accumulation under the epidermis of a serum 
derived from the dilated blood-vessels. The numerous small 
blisters or vesicles thus derived coalesce, forming a large sac full 
of blister-fluid.” The drug is described as a counter-irritant, 
though the explanation of this action is very doubtful. Ap- 
parently there is an influence on the afferent nerves of the part 
which causes a reflex contraction — some authors say dilatation — 
of the vessels in the internal organs tluit are under the control of 
the same segment of the nervous system as that supplying the area 
of skin from which the exciting impulse comes. When applied 
m this fashion a certain quantity of the cantharides is absorbed. 

"Jaken intemally in any but minute doses, the drug causes 
the most severe gastro-intestinal irritation, the vomited and 
evacuated matters containing blood, and the patient suffering 
agonizing pain and extreme depression. The fuither character- 
istic symptoms are displayed in the gcnito-urinary tract. The 
drug circulates in the blood m tlie form of an albuminate and is 
slowly excreted by the kidneys. The effect of large doses is to 
cause great pain in the renal region and urgent wish to micturate. 
I'he urine is nevertheless small m amount and contains albumen 
and blood owing to the local inflammation produced in the 
kidney by the passage of the poison through that organ. The 
drug often has a marked aphrodisiac ac'tiun, producing priapism, 
or in the female sex the onset of the catamenia or abortion. 

Cantharides is used externally for its counter-irritant action. 
There are certain definite contra-indications to its use. It must 
not be employed in cases of renal disease, owing to the risks 
attendant upon absorption. It must always be employed with 
caution in the case of elderly persons and children ; and it must 
not be applied to a paralysed limb (in which the power of healing 
is deficient), nor to parts upon which the patient lies, as other- 
wise a bed-sore is likely to follow its use. The drug is admini- 
stered internally in certain cases of impotence and occasionally 
in other conditions. Its criminal employment is usually intended 
to heighten sexual desire, and has frequently led to death. 

The toxic symptoms have already been detailed, the patient 
usually dying from arrest of the renal functions. The treatment 
is far from satisfactory, and consists in keeping up the strengtii 
and diluting the poison in tlie blood and in the urine by the 
administration of bland fluids, such as soda-water, milk and plain 
water, in quantities as large as possible. External warmth should 
also be applied to the regions specially affected by the drug. 

A very large number of other insects belonging to the same 
family possess blistering properties, owing to their containing 
cantharidin. Of these the most remarkable is the Telini fly ” 
of India {Mylabrts ctchoni), the range of which extends from 
Italy and Greece thrbiigh Egypt and central Asia as fax as China. 
It is very rich in cantharidin, yielding fully twice as much as 
ordinary cantharides. Several green-coloured beetles are, on 
account of their colour, used as adulterants to cantharides, but 
they are very easily detected by examination with the eye, or, 
if powdered, with the microscope. 

CANTICLES. The Old Testament book of Canticles, or the 
Song of Solomon, is called in Hebrew The Song of Songs (that is, 
the choicest of smgs\ or^ according to the full title which stands as 
the first verse of the book, The choicest of iho songs of Solomon, 
In the Western vensiona the book holds the third pkice among 
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the so-called Solomonic writings, following Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes. In Hebrew Bibles it stands among tlie Megtlloih, the five 
books of the H^^iographa which have a prominent place in the 
Synagogue service. In printed Bibles and in German MSS. it 
is the first of these because it is read at the Passover, which is 
the first great feast of the sacred year of the Jews. 

No part of the Bible has called forth a greater diversity of 
opinions than tlie Song of Solomon, and this for two reasons. 
In the first place, tlie book holds so unique a position in the 
Old Testament, that the general analogy of Hebrew literature 
is a very inadequate key to the verbal difficulties, the artistic 
structure, and the general conception and purpose of the poem. 
In point of language the departures from ordinary Hebrew are 
almost always in the direction of Aramaic. Many forms unique 
in Biblical Hebrew are at once explained by the Aramaic dialects, 
but not a few are still obscure. The philological difficulties 
of the book are, however, less fundamental than those which 
lie in the unique character of the Song of Solomon in point of 
artistic form, and in the whole atmosphere of thought and feeling 
in which it moves. Even in these respects it is not absolutely 
isolated. Parallels to the peculiar imagery may be found in 
the book of Hosea, in Ezekiel xvi. and xxiu. and above all in the 
45th Psalm ; but such links of union to the general mass of the 
Old Testament literature are too slight to be of material assistance 
m the solution of the literary problem of the book. Here, again, 
as m the lexical difliculties already rcterred to, we are tempted 
or compelled to argue from the distant and insecure imalogy 
of other Eastern literatures, or are thrown back upon traditions 
of uncertain origin and ambiguous authority. 

The power of tradition lias been the second great source of 
confusion of opinion about the Song of Solomon, lb tradition 
we owe the title, which apparently indicates Solomon as the 
author and not merely as the subject of the book. The authority 
of titles in the Old Testament is often questionable, and in the 
present case it is certain on linguistic grounds that the title is 
not from the hand that wrote the poem ; while to admit that it 
gives a correct account of the authorship is to cut away at one 
stroke all the most certain threads of connexion between the 
book and our historical knowledge of the Old Testament people 
and literature. 

To tradition, again, we owe the prejudice in favour of an 
allegorical interpretation, that is, of the view that from verse 
to verse the Song sets forth the history of a spiritual and not 
merely of an earthly love. To apply such an exegesis to Canticltjs 
is to violate one of tlie first principles of reasonable interpretation. 
True allegories are never without internal marks of their 
allegorical design. The language of symbol is not so perfect 
that a long chain of spiritual ideas can be developed without 
the use of a single spiritual word or phrase ; and even were this 
possible it would be false art in the allegorist to hide away his 
sacred thoughts behind a screen of sensuous and erotic imagery, 
so complete and beautiful in itself as to give no suggestion that 
it is only the vehicle of a deeper sense. Apart from tradition, 
no one, in the present state of exegesis, would dream of allegoriz- 
ing poetry which in its natural sense is so full of purpose and 
meaning, so apt in sentiment> and so perfect in imagery as the 
lyrics of Cantides. We are not at liberty to seek for allegory 
except where the natural sense is incomplete. This is not the 
case in the Song of Solomon. On the contrary, every form of 
tlie allegorical interpretation which has been devised carries 
its own condemnation in the fact that it takes away from the 
artistic unity of the poem and breaks natural sequences of 
thought.^ The allegorical interpretation of the Song of Solomon 
had its rise in the very same conditions which forced a deeper 

1 An argument for the allegorical interpretation has been often 
drawn from Mahommedan mvsticism--*from the poems o£ Hafiz, and 
the songs still sung by dervishes. Sec Jones. Po^seos Asiaticae Com. 

E t. iii. cap. 9; RosenmuUer's remarks on Lowth^BPraeleOtio, xxxL, and 
ane's Modern Egyptians, ch. xxiv. But there is no true analogy 
between the Old Testament and the pantheistic mysticism of Islani, 
and there is* every reason to belieVe tnat; Where the allegory takes a 
form really analogous to Canticles, the original sense of these songs 
was purely erotic. 
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senae, now universally discarded, upon so many other parts 
of (Scripture. Yet strangely enough there is no evidence that 
the Jews of Alexandria extended to the book their favourite 
methods of interpretation. The arguments which have been 
adduced to prove that the Sc'ptuagint translation implies an 
allegorical exegesis are inadequate;^ and Philo does not mention 
the book. Nor is there any allusion to Canticles m the New Testa- 
ment. The first trace of an allegorical view identifying Israel 
with the spouse ’ appears to be in the Fourth Book of Ezra, near 
the close of the xst Christian century (v. 24, 26 ; vii. 26). Up 
to this time the canonicity of the Canticles was not unquestioned ; 
and the final decision as to the sanctity of the book, so energetic- 
ally carried through by R. Aqiba, when he declared that the 
whole world is not worth the day on which the Song of Songs 
was given to Israel ; for all the scriptures (or Hagiographa) 
are holy, but the Canticles most holy,” must be uncierstood as 
being at the same time a victory of the allegorical interpretation 
over the last remains of a \uew which regarded the poem as 
simply erotic.**^ 

The form in which the allegorical theory l)ecamc fixed in the 
synago^ic is contained in the Midrash Chazita and in the Targum, 
which IS a commentary rather than a translation. The spouse 
is Israel, her royal lover the divine king, and the poem is ex- 
plained as tracing the great events of the people’s history from 
the Exodus to the Messianic glory and final restoration.^ 

The authority of Origen, who, according to Jerome, surpassed 
himself in his commentary of ten volumes on this book, estab- 
li.shed the allegorical theory in the C.'hnstian church in the two 
main forms in which it has since prevailed. The bridegroom is 
Christ, the bride either the church or the believing soul. The 
latter conception is, of course, that which lends itself most 
readily to purposes of mystical edification, and which has 
made Canticles the manual in all ages of a wide-spread type of 
religious contemplation. But the other view, which identifies 
the bride with the church, must be regarded as the standard of 
orthodox exegesis. Of course the allegorical principle admitted 
of very various modifications, and readily adapted itself to new 
religious developments, such as the rise of Mariolatry. Within 
the limits of the orthodox traditions the allegory took various 
colours, according as its mystical or its prophetical aspect was 
insisted on. Among medieval commentators of the former class 
S. Bernard holds a pre-eminent place ; while the second class is 
represented by Nicolaus de Lyra, who, himself a converted Jew, 
modified the Jewish interpretation so as to find in the book an 
account of the processus ecclesiae under the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The prophetic exegesis reached its culminating point 
in the post-Rcformation period, when Cocceius found in the 
Canticles a complete conspectus of church history. But the 
relaxation of traditional authority opened the door to still 
stranger vagaries of interpretation. Luther was tempted to 
understand the book of the political relations of Solomon and 
his people. Others detected the loves of Solomon and Wisdom — 
a view which found a supporter in Rosenmuller. 

The history of the literal interpretation begins with the great 
‘‘ commentator ” of the Syrian Church, Theodorus of Mopsuestia 
(died 429), who condemned equally the attempt to find in the 
book a prophecy of the blessings given to the church, and the 
idea even at that time expressed in some quarters that the book 
is immoral. 'Fheodorus regarded the Canticles as a poem 
written by Solomon in answer to the complaints of his people 
about his Egyptian marriage ; and this was one of the heresies 
charged upon him after his death, whicli led to his condemnation 

^ Repeated recently by Scholz, Kommentar, pp. iii. and iv. 

The chief passages of Jewish writings refemng to this dispute are 
Mishna Jadaim, iii. 5 and Tosifta Sanhednn, xu. Fpr other passages 
see Gratz's Commentary, p. 115, and in control of his critici.sm the 
introduction to the commentary of Delitzsch. 

® The text of the Targum in the Polyglots and in Buxtorf's 
Rabbinic Bible is not complete. The complete text Is given in the 
Venice editions, and in L^arde's Hagiop^apha Chaldaice (Lipsiae, 
1873). The Polyglots add a BSitin version. A German version is 
given by Riedel in his very useful book, Die A uslegun^ des Hohen* 
Uedes {1898), which also reviews the interpretation of Canticles by 
Hippolytus, Origen and later Greek writers. 


at the second council of Constantinople (553 a.d.). A literal 
interpretation was not again attempted till in 1544 Chateillon 
(Castellio or Castalion) lost his regency at Geneva for proposing 
to expel the book from the canon as impure. Grotius (AnnoL 
in V,T,y 1644) took up a more moderate position. Without 
denying the possibility of a secondary reference designed by 
Solomon to give his poem a more permanent value, he regards 
the Canticles as primarily an oapia-Tvs (conjugal prattle) between 
Solomon and Pharaoh’s daughter. The distinction of a primary 
and secondary sense gradually became current not only among 
the Remonstrants, hut in Pmgland (Lightfoot, Lowth) and even 
in Catholic circles (Bossuet, 1693). actual understanding 

of the book in its literal sense no great progress was made. 
Solomon was still viewed as the author, and for the most part 
the idea that the poem is a dramatic cpithalamium was borrowed 
from Origen and the allegorists, and applied to the marriage 
of Pharaoh's daughter. 

From Grotius to Lowth the idea of a typical reference designed 
by Solonvin himself appears as a mere excrescence on the natural 
interpretation, but as an excrescence which could not be removed 
without perilling the place of Canticles in -the canon, which, 
indeed, was again assailed by Whistun in 1723. But in his notes 
on Lowth 's lectures, J. D. Michaelis, who regarded the poem as a 
description of the enduring happiness of true wedded love long 
after marriage, proposed to drop the all (‘gory altogether, and to 
rest the canonicity of the book, as of those parts of Proverbs 
which treat of conjugal affection, on the moral picture it presents 

(*758)- 

Then came Herder’s exquisite little treatise on Solomon's 
Songs of Love, the Oldest and Sweetest of the East (1778). Herder, 
possessing delicacy of taste and sympathetic poetical genius, 
delighted in the Canticles as the transparently natural expression 
of innocent and tender love. He expressed the idea that the 
poem is simply a sequence of independent songs without inner 
unity, grouped so as to display various phases and stages of lo\ e 
in a natural order, culminating in the placid joys of wedded life. 
The theory of Herder, which refuses to acknowledge any con- 
tinuity in the book, was accepted by Eichhorn on the part of 
scholars, and with some hesitation by Goethe on the part of the 
poets. Commentaries based on this view are those of Dopke 
(1829), Magnus (1842), Noyes (1846). 

The prevalent view of the i9tu century, however, recognizes 
in the poem a more or less pronounced dramatic character, and 
following Jacobi (1771) distinguishes the shepherd, the tiue love 
of the Shulamitc, from King Solomon, who is made to play an 
ignominious part. Propounded by Staudlin (1792) and Ammon 
(1795), this view was energetically carried out by Umbreit (1820), 
and above all by Ewald, whose acuteness gave the theory a new 
development, while his commanding influence among Hebrew 
scholars acquired for it general recognition. Ewald assumed a 
very simple dramatic structure, and did not in his first publica- 
tion (1826) venture to .suppose that the poem had ever been acted 
on a stage. Ilis less cautious followers have been generally 
tempted to dispose of difficulties by introducing more complicated 
action and additional interlocutors (so, for example, Ilitzig, 
1855; Ginsburg, 1857; Renan, j86o); while Bottcher (1850) 
di<i his best to reduce the dramatic exposition to absurdity by 
introducing the complexities and stage effects of a modern 
operetta. Another view is that of Delitzsch ^1851 and 1875) 
and his followers, who also plead for a dramatic form — though 
without supposing that the piece was ever acted— but adhere 
to the traditional notion that Solomon is the author, who cele- 
brates his love to a peasant maiden, whom he made his wife, and 
in whose company the proud monarch learned to appreciate the 
sweetness of a true affection and a simple rustic life. 

In view of the prevalence of the “ dramatic '' theory of 
Canticles during the 19th century, and its retention by some 
comparatively recent writers (Oetdi, Driver, Adeney, Harper), 
it seems desirable that this theory should be presented in some 
detail. A convenient summary of the form it, assumed in the 
hands of Ewald (the shepherd-hypothesis) and of Delitzsch (the 
king-hypothesis) is given by Driver (Literature of Ike Old 
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Testament, ch. x. § i). The folio wii^ presentation of the theory, 
on the general lines of Ewald, gives that form of it which 
Robertson Smith was able to accept in 1876. 

The centre of attraction is throughout a female figure, and the 
unity of this figure is the chief test of the unity of the book. In 
the long canto, i. i-ii. 7, the heroine appears in a royal palace 
(i. 4) among the daughters of Jerusalem, who are thus presumably 
ladies of the court of Zion. At i. 9, an additional interlocutor is 
introduced, who is plainly a king, and apparently Solomon 
(i. 9, 12). He has just risen from table, and praises the charms 
of the heroine with the air of a judge of beauty, but without 
warmth. He addresses her simply as “my friend “ (not as 
English version, “ my love The heroine, on the contrary, is 
passionately in love, but nothing can be plainer than that the 
object of her affection is not the king. She is not at home in the 
palace, for she explains (i. 6) that she has spent her life as a 
peasant girl in the care of vineyards. Her beloved, whom she 
knows not where to find (i. 7), but who lies constantly on her 
heart and is cherished in her bosom like a spray of the sweet 
henna flowers which Oriental ladies delight to wear (1. 13, 14), is 
like herself a peasant — a shepherd lad (1. 7) — with whom she was 
wont to sit in the fresh greenwood under the mighty boughs ot 
the cedars (1. 16, 17). Even before the king’s entrance the ladies 
of the court are impatient at so silly an affection, and advise her, 
“ if she IS really so witless,” to begone and rejoin her plebeian 
lover (i. 8). To them she appeals in n. 5, 6, where her self- 
control, strung to the highest pitch as she meets the compliments 
of the king with reminiscences of her absent lover, breaks down 
in a fit of half-delirious sickness. The only words directed to the 
king are those of i. 12, which, if past tenses are substituted for the 
presents of the English version, contain a pointed rebuff. Finally, 
11. 7 is, on the plainest translation, a charge not to arouse love till 
it please. The moral of the scene is the spontaneity of true 
affection. 

Now, at vni, 5, a female figure advances leaning upon her 
beloved, with whom she claims inseparable union, — “ for love is 
strong as death, its passion inflexible as the grave, its fire a 
divine flame which no waters can quench or floods drown. Yea, 
if a man would give all his wealth for love he would only be 
('ontemned.” This is obviously the sentiment of 11. 7, and the 
suitor, whose wealth is despised, must almost of necessity be 
identified with the king of chapter 1., if, as seems reasonable, we 
place viii. ii, 12 in the mouth of the same speaker — “ King 
Solomon has vineyards which bring him a princely revenue, and 
enrich even the farmers. Let him and them keep their wealth ; 
my vineyard is before me ” I possess it in present fruition^. 
The last expression is plainly to be connected with i. 6. But this 
happiness has not been reached without a struggle. The speaker 
has proved herself an impregnable fortress (ver. 10), and, armed 
only with her own beauty and innocence, has been in his eyes as 
one that found peace. The sense is that, like a virgin fortress, 
she has compelled her assailant to leave her in peace. To these 
marks of identity with the heroine of ch. i. are to be added that 
she appears here as dwelling in gardens, there as a keeper of 
vineyards (i. 6, and viii. 13), and that as there it was her brethren 
that prescribed her duties, so here she apparently quotes words in 
which her brothers, while she was still a child, speculated as to her 
future conduct and its reward (viii. 8, 9). 

If this analysis of the commencement and close of the book is 
correct, it is certain that the poem is in a sense dramatic, that is, 
that it uses dialogue and monologue to develop a story. The 
heroine appears in the opening scene in a difficult and painful 
situation, from which in the last chapter she is happily ex- 
tricated. But the dramatic progress which the poem exhibits 
scarcely involves a plot in the usual sense of that word. The 
words of viii, 9, lo clearly indicate that the deliverance of the 
heroine is due to no combination of favouring circumstances, 
but to her own inflexible fidelity and virtue. 

The constant direction of the maiden^s mind to her true love is 
partly expressed in dialogue with the ladies of the court (the 
daughters of Jerusalem), who have no dramatic indiyiduaUty, 
and whose only function in the economy of the piece is to give 
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the heroine opportunity for a more varied expression of her 
feelings. In i. 8 we found them contemptuous. In chapter iii. 
they appear to be still indifferent ; for when the heroine relates a 
dream in which the dull pain of separation and the uneasy 
consciousness of confinement and danger m the unsympathetic 
city disappear for a moment m imagined reunion with her lover, 
they are either altogether silent or reply only by taking up a 
festal part song describing the marriage procession of King 
Solomon (iii. 6-1 1), which stands in jarring contrast to the 
feelings of the maiden.^ A second dream (v. 2-8), more weird 
and melancholy, and constructed with that singular psyclio- 
logical felicity which characterizes the dreams of the Old lesta- 
ment, gains more sympathy, and the heroine is encouraged to 
describe her beloved at large (v. io~vi. 3). The structure of 
these dialogues is so simple, and their purpose is so strictly 
limited to the exhibition of the character and affection of the 
maiden, that it is only natural to find them supplemented by a 
free use of pure monologue, in which the heroine recalls the 
happiness of past days, or expresses her rising hojie of reunion 
with her shepherd, and restoration to the simple joys of her 
rustic life. The vivid reminiscence of 11. 8-17 takes the form of a 
dialogue within the mam dialogue of the poem, a picture within a 
picture — the picture of her beloved as he stood at her window in 
the early spring time, and of her own merry heart as she laugh- 
ingly answered him in the song with which watchers of the 
vineyards frighten away the foxes. It is, of course, a fault of 
perspective that this reminiscence is as sharp in outline and as 
strong in colour as the main action, iiut no one can expect 
perspective in .such early art, and recollection of the past is 
clearly enough separated from present reality by ii. rO, 17. The 
last monologue (vn. io~viii. 3), in which the hope of immediate 
return with her lover is tempered by maidenly shame, and a 
maiden^s desire for her mother’s counsel, is of special value 
for a right appreciation of the psychology of the love which 
the poem celebrates, and completes a picture of this flower 
of the northern valleys which is not only firm in outline, but 
delicate in touch. The subordinate action which supports the 
portraiture of the maiden of Galilee is by no means easy to 
understand. 

We come next to chapter vi., which again sings the praises 
of the heroine, and takes occasion in this connexion to introduce, 
with the same want of perspective as we observed in ch. ii., 
a dialogue descriptive of Solomon’s first meeting with the maiden. 
Wc learn that she was an inhabitant of Shulem or Shunem ia 
Issachar, whom the king and his train surprised in a garden on 
the occasion of a royal progress through the north. Her beauty 
drew from the ladies of the court a cry of admiration. The 
maiden shnnks back with the reply-— “ 1 was gone down into 
my garden to see its growth. ... 1 know not how my soul 
hath brought me among the chariots of princes ” ; but she is 
commanded to turn and let herself be seen in spite of her bashful 
protest — “ Why do ye gaze on the Shulamite as at a dance of 
Mahanaim (a spectacle) ? ” Now the person in whose mouth 
this relation is placed must be an eye-witness of the scene, and 
so none other than the king. But in spite of the verbal repetition 
of several of the figures of ch. iv. . . . the tone in which the 
king now addresses the Shulamite is quite changed. She is 
not only beautiful but terrible, her eyes trouble him, and he 
cannot endure their gaze. She is unique among women, the choice 
and only one of her mother. The unity of action can only lie 
maintained by ignoring vii. 1-9, and taking the words of Solomon 
in chapter vi. in their obvious sense as implying that the king 
at length recognizes in the maiden qualities of soul unknown in 
the harem, a character which compels respect, as well as a beauty 
that inflames desire. The change of feeKng which was wrought 
in the daughters of Jerusalem in the previous scene now extends 
to Solomon himself, and thus the glad utterances of vii. 10, seq., 

* Ewald and others make this song a distinct scene in the action of 
the poem, supposing that the author here ebchibits the honourable 
form of espousal 1^ which Solomon thought to vanquish the scruples 
of the damsel, tnis view, however, sdems to introduce a com- 
plication foreign to the plan of the book. 
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hate a sufficient motive, and the denouement is no longer violent 
aad unprepared. 

The nodus of the action is fully given in chapter i., the final 
issue in chapter viiL The solution lies entirely in the character 
and constancy of the heroine, which prevail, in the simplest 
possible way, first over the ladies of the court and then over 
the king. 

The attractiveness of the above theoty cannot be denied ; 
but it may be asked whether the attraction does not lie in the 
appeal to modern taste of a story which is largely the product 
of modern imagination. It supposes a freedom of intercourse 
between lovers inconceivable for the East. The initial situation 
of the maiden in the harem of Solomon is left as a problem for 
the reader to discover, until he comes to its supposed origin in 
vi. II ; the expedient might be granted in the case of one of 
Browning’s Men and Women, but seems very impiobable in 
the present case. The more elaborate dramatic theories can 
find no parallel in Semitic literature to the “ drama ’’ of Canticles, 
the book of Job being no exception to this statement ; whilst 
even the simpler theories ask us to believe that the essential 
parts of the story — the rape of the Shularnite, tlie change in 
Solomon’s disposition, her release from the harem — ^are to be 
supplied by the reader from obscure and disputable references. 
More serious still is the fact that any progress of action from 
first to last is so difficult to prove. In the first chapter we listen 
to a woman speaker desiring to be kissed by the man who has 
brought her into his chambers, and speaking of “ our bed *’ ; 
in the last we lea\’e her “ leaning upon her beloved.” The 
difficulties of detail are equally great. To suppose that all the 
male love-making, bv hypothesis unsuccessful, Ixjlongs to 
Solomon, whilst the heroine addresses her passionate words to 
the continuously absent shepherd, is obxiouslv unconvincing ; 
yet, if this shepherd speaks in iv. 8~v. t, how are wc to explain 
his appearance in the royal harem ^ This and other difficulties 
were acknowledged by Robertson Smith, notably the presence 
of vii. 1-9, which he proposed to set aside as an interpolation, 
Ijeaiuse of its sensuality and of the difficulty ol working it into^ 
the dramatic scheme. The fact that this passage has subse- 
quently become the central element in the new interpretation 
of the book is, perhaps, a warning against violent measures with 
difficulties. 

Attention has already been drawn to Herder’s profiosal, 
accepted by some later writers, including Diestel and Reuss, to 
regard the book as a collection of detached songs. This received 
new and striking confirmation from the anthropological data 
supplied by J. G. Wctstcin(t873), Prussian consul at Damascus. 
His observations of the wedding customs of Syrian peasants led 
him to believe tliat Canticles is substantially a collection of 
songs originally sung at such festivities. Wetstein’s contribution 
was republished shortly afterwards by Delitzsch» in an appendix 
to his Commentary ; but it received little attention. The first 
amongst Old Testament scholars to perceive its importance 
seems to have been Stade, who accepted Wetstein’s view in a 
footnote to his History of the J&ivish People (ii. p, 197), published 
in 1888 ; to Budde, however, belongs the distinction of the 
systematic and detailed use of Wetstein’s suggestions, especially 
in his Commentary (1898). This interpretation of the book is 
accepted bv KLautzsch (1896), Siegfried (1898), Cheyne (1899), 
and other eminent scholars. The last-named states the theory 
tersely as follows : The book is an anthology of songs used at 
marriage festivals in or near Jerusalem, revised and loosely 
connected by an editor without regard to temporal sequence 
{Ency. BibL 691). The character of the evidence which has 
contributed to the acceptance of this view may be indicated 
in Wetstein’s own statements : — 

The finest time in the life of the Syrian peasant consists of the 
first seven days after his wedding, in which he and his young wife 
play the part of king (mehk) and queen (mehka), both being so 
treated anj^8||ved by their village and the invited communities of 
tlie neigh NSMiood The majority of the greater village weddings 
fall m the Dlipbi of March, the finest of the Syrian year. . . . The 
winter rains 'being over, and the sun still refreshing, not oppressive 
as in the following months, the weddings are celebrated in the open 


air on the village threshing-floor, which at this time of the year is 
with few exceptions a flowery mead. . . We pass over the wedding- 
day itself with its displays, the sword-dance of the bride, and the 
great feast. On the morrow, bridegroom and bride awake as king 
and queen. Already before sunrise they receive the leader of the 
bridesmem, as their vizier, and the bridesmen themselves ; the latter 
thereupon fetch the threshing-board and bring it to the threshmg- 
floor, surging a rousing song of battle or love, generally both. Thcio 
it IS erected as a throne, and after the royal couple have taken their 
scats and the necessary formalities are gone through, a great dance 
in honour of the young couple begins ; the accompanying song is 
concerned only with themselves, its principal element being the 
mevitable wasf, tx. a description of the physical perfections of both 
and their ornaments. The eulogy of the (pieen is more moderate, 
and praises her visible, rather than veiled, charms ; this is due to 
the tact that she ls to-day a married woman, and that the wasf 
sung on the previous day during hei .swoul-dance has left nothing 
to desire. This was/ is the weak element in Syrian wedding -songs, 
according to our taste , its comparisons cire to us frequently too 
clumsy and leveal the stt*reotypen pattern It is the same with the 
little collection of charming wedding songs imd iragmemts of them 
which has lieen received into the canon of the Old 'restament under 
the name oi Canticles , the wasf (iv.-\n ) is considerably below the 
rest m political vahu*. With this danct* begin the sports, lasting 
seven days, begun m the morning on the first, shortly before midday 
on the other days, and continuing far into the night by the light of 
the fires that are kindled ; on the last day alone all is over by sunset. 
Duimg the whole week both royalties are in mairiage attire, must do 
no work and have no cares , tney have only to locdc down from the 
mertvha (throne) on the sports carried on before them, in winch they 
themselv^es take but a moderate part ; the queen, however, occa- 
sionally gives a short tlance to attiact attention to her bridal attire.’' ’ 

For the general application of these and the related customs 
to the interpretation of the book^ reference should he made to 
Budde’s Commentary, which recognizes four wasfs, viz. iv. 1-7 
(describing the bride from head to breasts), v. 10-16 (the bride- 
groom), VI. 4-7 (similar to and partly repeating iv. 1-7), and 
vii. T-9, belonging to the sword-dance of the bride, her physical 
charms being sung from feet to head (cf vii. i : “ Why look ye 
on the Shulamite as (on) a dance of camps ? ” i.e. a wair-dance). 
This dance receives its name from the fac't that she dances it 
with a sword in her hand in the firelight on the evening of her 
wedding-day, and amid a circle of men and women, whilst such 
a 7 vasf as this is sung by the leader of the choir. The passage 
relating to the litter of Solomon (iii. 6-1 1) — an old difficulty 
with the dramatizers — relates to the erection of the throne 
on the threshing-fioor.*'^ The terms “ Solomon and “ tlie 
Shulamite ” are explained as figurative references to the 
famous king, and to Abishag the Shulamite, “ fairest among 
women,” on the lines of the use of “ king ” and queen ” noted 
above. Other songs of Canticles are referred by Budde to the 
seven days of festivities. It need hardly be said that difficulties 
still remain in the analysis of this book of wedding-songs ; 
whilst Budde detects 23 songs, besides fragments, Siegfried 
divides the book into 10.^ Such differences are to be expected 
in the case of a collection of songs, some admittedly in dialogue 
form, all concerned with the common theme of the love of man 
and woman, and without any external indication of the tninsition 
from one song to the next. 

Further, we must ask whether the task has been complicated 
by any editorial rearrangement or interpolation ; the collector 
of these songs has certainly not reproduced them in the Order 
of their use at Syrian weddings. Can we trace any principle, or 
even any dominant thought in this arrangement ? In this 
connexion we touch the reason for the reluctance of some scholars 
to accept the above interpretation, viz. the alleged marks of 

^ Wetstein, Zeitschnft f. Ethn,, 1873, pp. 270-302 ; quoted and 
condensed by Budde as above m Comm p. xvii. ; for a fuller repro- 
duction of Wetstem in English sec Harper, The SOn^ of Songs, pp. 74- 
76. 

* For the connexion of the threshing-floor with marriag[e through 
the idea of sexual fertility, we may compare many primitive ideas 
and customs, such as those described by Frazer {The Golden BoUgh, 
li. p. 181 f., 186). 

Castftlli (// Cantico dei CemHci, 1892) has written a very attractive 
little book on Canticles (quite apart from the Wetstein development) 
regarded as “ a poem loomed oy a number of dialogues mutually 
related by a certain stiCcession " ; they requii*e for their under- 
standing nothing but some indication of th© speaker at each tran- 
sftion (such as we find in codex A of the Soptuagint). 
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literary unity which the book contains (e,g. Driver, loc. ctL). 
These are (i) general similarity of treatment, seen in the use 
of imagery (the bride as a garden, iv. 12 ; vi. 2, 3), the frequent 
references to nature and to particular places, and the recurrence 
of descriptions of male and female beauty ; (2) references to 
‘‘ Solomon ” or “ the king,’’ to “ the Shulamite” and to “ the 
daughters of Jerusalem (from which, indeed, the dramatic 
theory has found its chief inspiration) ; (3) indications that the 
same person is speaking in different places (ch the two dreams 
of a woman, and the vineyard references, i. 6 ; viii. 12) ; (4) 
repetitions of words and phrases especially of the refrains, 

disturb not love ” (ii. 7 ; iii. 5 ; viii. 4), and “ until the day 
break ” (li. 17 ; iv. 6). But of these (i) is no more than should 
be expected, since the songs all relate to the same subject, and 
spring from a common world of life and thought of the same 
group of people ; (2) finds at least a partial parallel and explana- 
tion in the use of king ” and ‘‘ queen ” noted above ; whilst 
(3) and (4) alone seem to require something more than the work 
of a mere collector of the songs. It is, of course, true that, in 
recurrent ceremonies, the same thought inevitably tends to 
find expression in the same words. But this hardly meets the 
case of the refrains, whilst the reference to the vineyard at be- 
ginning and end does suggest some literary connexion. It is to 
be noted that the three refrains “ disturb not love ” severally 
follow passages relating to the consummation of the sexual 
relation, whilst the two refrains “ until the day break ” appear 
to form an invitation and an answer in the same connexion, 
whilst the “ Omnia vincit Amor ” passage m the last chapter 
forms a natural climax (cf. Ilaupt’s translation). So far, then, 
as this somewhat scanty evidence goes, it may point to some 
one hand which has given its semblance of unity to the book by 
underlining the joy of consummated love — to which the vineyard 
and garden figures throughout allude — and by so arranging the 
collection that the descriptions of this joy find their climax 
in viii. 6-7.^ 

Whatever conclusion, however, may be reached as to the 
present arrangement of Canticles, the recognition of wedding- 
songs as forming its nucleus marks an important stage in the 
interpretation of the book ; even Rothstein (1902), whilst 
attempting to resuscitate a dramatic theory, “ recognizes . . . 
the possibility that older wedding-songs (as, for instance, the 
wasfs) are worked up in the Song of Songs ” (Hastings’ D.B, 
p. 594b). The drama he endeavours to construct might, indeed, 
be called The Tokens of Virginity,” since he makes it culminate 
in the procedure of Dent. xxii. 13 f., which still forms part of 
the Syrian ceremonies. But his reconstruction is open to the 
same objection as all similar attempts, in that the vital moments 
of the dramatic action have to be supplied from without. Thus 
between v. i and v. 2, the baffled king is supposed to have dis- 
appeared, and to have been replaced by the happy lover ; 
between viii. 7 and viii. 8, we are required to imagine the 
bridal night and its mysteries ” ; whilst between viii. 9 and viii. 
10, we must suppose the evidence that the bride has been found 
a virgin is exhibited. He also attempts, with considerable 
ingenuity, to trace the legend involved in the supposed drama 
to the fact that Abishag remained a virgin in regard to David 
(i Kings i. 4) whilst nothing is said of her marriage to Solomon.^ 

On the view accepted above, Canticles describes in a number 

^ On the erotic mt*aning of many of the figures employed sec the 
notes of Haupt m The American Journal of Semitic Languages (July 
1902) ; also G. Jacob, Das Hohelied (1902), who rightly protests 
against the limitation in the Comm, of Budde and Siegfned (p. lo) 
of all the songs to the marriage relation. Haupt thinks that the songs 
were not originally composed for weddings, though used there 
(p. 207, op. cit). Dios tel had pointed out, in another connexion 
\b.L. 125), that nothing is said in the book of the blessing of children, 
the chief end of marriage from a Hebrew standpoint. 

* Rothstein's criticism of Budde turns chiefly on the latter's 
admission of redactional elements, introducing " movement and 
action,” and may be summed up in the statement that ” Budde 
himself by the characteristics he assigns to the redactor points the 
vmy again past his own hypothesis to the dramatical view of the 
Song " {loc. ciL 504b)« A. Harper, " The Song of Songs " {Cambridge 
Bible), also criticizes Budde at length in favour of the conventional 
dramatical theory (Appendix). 
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of separate poems the central passion of human life, and is 
wholly without didactic tendencies. Of its earliest history as 
a book we have no information. It is already included in the 
Hebrew canon (though its right to be there is disputed) when 
the first explicit mention of the hook occurs. We have no 
evidence, therefore, of the theory of interpretation prevalent 
at the time of its incorporation with the other books of the 
canon. It seems, however, fair to infer that it would hardly 
have found acceptance but for a Solomonic theory of authorship 
and a ** religious ” theory of meaning. The problem raised by 
its present place in the canon occurs in relation to mistaken 
Jewish theories about other books also ; it suggests, at least, 
that divine inspiration may belong to tlie life of a people rather 
than to the letter of their literature. Of that life Canticles 
portrays a central clement — the passion of love— in striking 
imagery and graceful language, however far its oriental standard 
of taste differs from that of the modern West. 

From the nature of the book, it is impossible to assign a 
precise date for its origin ; the weddmg-songs of which it chiefly 
consists must belong to the folklore of more than one century. 
The only evidence we possess as to date is drawn from the char- 
acter of the Hebrew in which the book is written, which shows 
frequent points of contact with new Hebrew.® On this ground, 
we may suppose the present form of the work to date from the 
Greek period, t.e. after 332 b.c. This is the date accepted by 
most recent writers, e.g. Kautzsch, Cheyne, Budde, Rothstein, 
Jacob, Haupt. This late date finds some confirmation in the 
fact that Onticles belongs to the third and latest part of the Old 
Testament canon, and that its canonicity was still in dispute 
at the end of the ist century a.p. The evidence offered for a 
north Israelite origin, on the ground of linguistic parallels and 
topographical familiarity ( Driver, loc. ctt.\ does not seem very 
convincing ; Ilaupt, however, places the compilation of the book 
in the neighbourhood of Damascus. 

Literature. — Most ol the older books of importance are named 
above; Ginsburg, The Song of Songs (1857), gives much informa- 
tion as to the history ol the exegesis of Canticles ; Diestel’s 
article, “ Holies Lied," in Schenkel's Btbel Leinikon (1871), reviews 
well the history of interpretation prior to Wetstem , cf. also Riedel, 
Die Auslegung des Hohenltedes tn der fUdischen Gemeinde und der 
grtechtschen Kirche (1898). The most important commentary is 
that by Budde, m Marti’s Kurzer Hand - Commentar {Die. funf 
Megilloth) (1898), where references to the literature of the jgth 
century are given. To his list add Siegfried, “ Prediger und Hohos- 
lied," in Nowack's Handkommentar (1898) ; Cheyne’s article 

Canticles," in the Encyclopaedia Bibhca (1899) ; Damian, Palds^ 
tmischer Dtman (1901), parallels to the songs, Rothstein's article. 
" Song of Songs," in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (1902) ; G. 
Jacob, Das Hohelied auf Grund arabtscher und anderer Parallelen 
von neuem Untersucht {1902) ; A. Harper, The Song of Songs (1902) ; 
Haupt, “ The Book of Canticles," m The American Journal of 
Semitic Languages (July 1902) ; Scholz, Kommentar Uher das 
Hohelied und Psalm 4s (1904) (written from the Roman Catholic 
dogmatic standpoint of allegorical interpretation, with a vigorous 
criticism of other positions). No commentator in English, except 
Ilaupt, in the article named above, has yet worked on the lines of 
the above anthology theory, Haupt gives valuable notes, with a 
translation and rearrangement of the separate songs. 

(W. R.S. ; H. W. R.*) 

CANTlliEVER (a word of doubtful origin, probably derived 
from “ lever,” in its ordinary meaning, and “ cant,” an angle 
or edge, or else from modern Lat. quanta libra, of what weight), 
a building term for a stone, iron or wooden bracket, considerably 
greater in length than depth, used to support a gallery, &c. ; 
and for a system of bridge-building (see Bridgks). 

CANTILUPE, THOMAS DE {c. i2t 8“I282), English saint and 
prelate, was a son of William de Cantilupe, the 2nd baron(d. 1251), 
one of King John’s ministers, and a nephew of Walter de Canti- 
lupe, bishop of W^orcester. He was educated at Paris and 
Orleans, afterwards becoming a te^er of canon law at Oxford 
and chancellor of the university in 1262. During the Barons’ 
War Thomas favoured Simon de Montfort and the baronial 
party. He represented the barons before St I-ouis ofrErance 

® E.g. the late form of the relative pronoun used throughout 
except in title ; foreign words, Persian and Greek ; Aramaic words 
and usages (details in the Comm, or in E.B. 693). 
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at Amiens in 1264 he was made chancellor of England in 
February 1265, but Was deprived of this office after Montfort’s 
death at Evesham, and Jived out of England for some time. 
Returning to Ei^land, he was again chancellor of Oxford Uni- 
versity, lectured on theology, and held several ecclesiastical 
appointments. In 1274 he attended the second council of Lyons, 
and in 1275 he was appointed bishop of Hereford. Cantilupe 
was now a tnistcd adviser of Edward I. ; he attended the royal 
councils, and even when differing from the king did not forfeit 
his favour. The archbishop of Canterbury, Robert Kilwardby, 
was also his friend ; but after Kilwardby ’s death in 1279 a series 
of disputes arose between the bishop and the new archbishop, 
John Peckharn, and this was probably the cause which drove 
Cantilupe to visit Italy. He died at Orvieto, on the 25th of 
August 1282, and he was canonized in 1330. Cantilupe appears 
to have been an exemplary bishop both m spiritual and secular 
affairs. His charities were large and his private life blameless ; 
he was constantly visiting his diocese, correcting offenders and 
discharging other episcopal duties ; and he compelled neighbour- 
ing landholders to restore estates which rightly belonged to the 
see of Hereford. In 1905 the Cantilupe Society was founded to 
publish the episcopal registers of Hereford, of which Cantilupc’s 
is the first in existence. 

See the Acta Samtarum, Boll., ist October; and the Register of 
Thomas de Cantilupe, with introduction by W. W. Capes (190O), 

CANTILUPE, WALTER DE {d, 1265), bishop of Worcester, 
came of a family which had risen by devoted service to the 
crown. His father and his elder brother are named by Roger of 
Wendover among the “ evil counsellors ” of John, apparently 
for no better reason than that they were amsistently loyal 
to an unpopular master. Walter at first followed in his father’s 
footsteps, entering the service of the Exchequer and acting as an 
itinerant justice m the early years of Henry III. But he also 
took minor orders, and, in 1236, although not yet a deacon, 
received the see of Worcester. As bishop, he identified himself 
with the party of ecclesiastical reform, which was then led by 
Edmund Rich and Robert Grosseteste. Like hi.s leaders he was 
sorely divided between bis theoretical belief in the p)apacy as a 
divine institution and liis instinctive condemnation of the policy 
which Gregory IX. and Innocent IV. pursued in their dealings 
with the English church. At first a court favourite, the bishop 
came at length to the belief that the evils of the time arose from 
the unprincipled alliance of crown and papacy. He raised his ! 
voice against papal demands for money, and after the death of | 
Grosseteste (1253) was the chief spokesman of the nationalist 
clergy. At the parliament of Oxford (1258) he was elected by ! 
the popular party as one of their representatives on the committee 
of twenty-four which undertook to reform the administration ; I 
from that time till the outbreak of civil war he was a man of 
mark in the councils of the baronial party. During the war he 
sided with Montfort and, through his nephew, Thomas, who was 
then chancellor of Oxford, brought over the university to the 
popular side. He was present at Lewes and blessed the Mont- 
fortians before they joined battle wuth the army of the king ; 
he entertained Simon de Montfort on the night before the final 
rout of Evesham. During Simon’s dictatorship, the bishop 
appeared only as a mediating influence ; in the triumvirate of 
“ Electors ” who controlled the administration, the clergy were 
represented by the bishop of Chichester. Walter de Cantilupe 
died in the year after Evesham (1266). He was respected by 
all parties, and, though far inferior in versatility and force of 
will to Grosseteste, fully merits the admiration wbicb bis moral 
diaracter inspired. He is one of the few constitutionalists of his 
day whom it is impossible to accuse of interested motives. 

See the Chronica Maiora of Matthew Paris (“ Rolls " senes, cd. 
Luard) ; the Chromcon de Beilis (ed. Halliwell, Camden Society) ; 
and the Annales Monaitici (“ Rolls series, ed. Lnard) ; also T. F. 
Tout in the Pohiical Historv of England, vol. iii. (1Q05). 

CANTt> (from the I>at. tantus^ a song), one of the divisions of 
a long poem, a convenient division when poetry was more usually 
sung by the minstrel to his own accompaniment than read. In 
music, the canto, in a concerted piece, is that part to which the 


air is given. In modern music this is nearly always the soprano, 
The old masters, however, more frequently dotted it to the tenor. 
Canto fermo, or canius firmus, is that part of the melody which 
remains true to the original motive, while the other ports vary 
with the counterpoint ; also in Church music the simple straight- 
forward melody of the old chants as opposed to canto figurato, 
which is full of embellishments of a florid character (see PtAiw 
Song). 

CANTON, JOHN English natural philosopher, 

was lx)rn at Stroud, Gloucestershire, on the 31st of July 1718. 
At the age of nineteen, he was articled for five years as clerk to 
the master of a school in Spital Square, London, with whom at 
the end of that time he entered into partnership. In 1750 he 
read a paper before the Royal Society on a method of making 
artificial magnets, which procured him election as a fellow of the 
soaety and the award of the Copley medal. He was the first 
in England to verify Ben]amin Franklin’s hypothesis of the 
I identity of lightning and electricity, and he made several import- 
j ant electrical discoveries. In 1762 and 1764 he published 
experiments in refutation of tlie decision of the Plorentine 
Academy, at that time generally accepted, that water is incom- 
pressible ; and in 1768 he described the preparation, by calcining 
oyster-shell with sulphur, of the phosphorescent material known 
as Canton’s phosphorus. His investigations were carried on 
without any intermission of his work as a schoolmaster. He 
died in London on tlie 22nd of March 1772. 

CANTON (more correctly Kwang-chow Fu), a large and 
populous commercial city of China, m the province of Kwang- 
tung, situated on the eastern bank of the Pearl river, which at 
Canton is somewhat broader than the Thames at London Bridge, 
and IS navigable 300 m. into the intenor. I'he Pearl river has an 
additional course of 80 m. to tlie sea, the first part of which lies 
through a nch alluvial plain. Beyond this rises a range of lulls 
terminating in abrupt escarpments along the course of the river. 
The bold shore thu.^ formed compresses the stream at this point 
into a narrow pass, to which the Chinese have given the name of 
Ilu-miin, or Tiger’s Gate. This the Portuguese translated into 
Boca Tigre, whence the designation of “ the Bogue,” by which it 
IS commonly known among Eurojieans. When viewed from the 
hills on the north, Canton appears to be little more than an 
expanse of reddish roofs relieved by a few large trees, — two 
pagodas shooting up within the walls, and a five-storeyed tower 
near the northern gate, being the most conspicuous objects. 
These hills rise 1200 ft. above the river. Little or no Vf^getation 
is seen on them ; and their acclivities, covered for miles with 
graves and tombs, serve as the necropolis of this vast city. 
Three or four forts are built on the points nearest the northern 
walls. Facing the city on the opposite side of the river is the 
suburb and island of Honan. The part of Canton enclosed by 
walls is about 6 m. in circumference, and has a partition wall, 
running east and west, and dividing the city into two unequal 
parts. I’he northern and larger division is called the old, and the 
southern the new city. Including the suburbs, the city has a 
circuit of nearly xo m. The houses stretch along the river for 4 m., 
and the banks are almost entirely concealed by boats and rafts. 
The walls of the citv are of brick, on a foundation of sandstone 
and granite, are 20 ft. thick, and rise to an average height of 25 ft. 
On the north side the wall nses to include a hill which it there 
meets with, and on the other three sides the city is surrounded 
by a ditch, which is filled by the rising tide, when, for a time, the 
revolting mass of filth that lies in its bed is concealed from view. 
There are twelve outer gates — four of which are in the partition 
wall, and two water gates, through which boats pass fron;i east to 
west across the new city. The gates are aU shut at night, and in 
the daytime a guard is stationed at them to preserve order. 
The streets, amounting in all to upwards of 600, are long, straight, 
and very narrow. They are mostly pavec] and are not as dirty 
as those of some of the other cities in the empire ; in fact, 
considering the habits of the people and the inattention of the 
government to these matters^ Canton mty be said to be a well- 
governed and comparatively cleanly city. The houses are in 
general small, seldom consisting of more than two storeys, the 
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ground floor serving as a shop, and the rest of the house, with the 
court behind, being used as a warehouse. Here are to be found 
the productions of every quarter of the globe ; and the merchants 
are in general attentive, civil, expert men of business, and 
generally assiduous. 

The temples and public buildings of Canton are numerous, but 
none of them presents features worthy of special remark. There 
are two pagodas near the west gate of the old city, and 124 
temples, pavilions, halls and other religious edifices within the 
city. One of the pagodas called the Kwangtahy or Plain Pagoda, 
is a Mahommedan mosque, which was erected by the Arabian 
voyagers who were in the habit of visiting Canton about ten 
centuries ago. It rises m an angular tapering tower to the height 
of 160 ft. The other is an octagonal pagoda of nine storeys, 1 70 ft. 
in height, and was first erected more than thirteen centuries ago. 
A Buddhist temple at Honan, opposite the foreign factories, and 
named in Chinese Hat-cKwang-sze. or the Temple of the Ocean 
Banner, is one of the largest m Clanton, its grounds, which 
cover about seven acres, are surrounded by a wall, and are 
divided into courts, gardens and a burial-ground, where are 
deposited the ashes of priests, whose bodies are burned. 'Fhere 
are about 175 priests connected with this establishment. Besides 
the Hai’cK^wangsze the most noteworthy temples in and alxiut 
the city are those of the Five Hundred Gods and of Longevity, 
both in the western suburbs ; the Tartar City Temple and the 
Temple of the Five Genii. The number of priests and nuns in 
Canton is not exactly known, but they probably exceed 2000, 
nine-tenths of whom are Buddhists. The temples arc gloomy- 
looking edifices. The areas in front of them are usually occupied 
by hucksters, beggars and idlers, who are occasionally driven 
off to make room for the mat -sheds in whicli the theatrical 
performances got up by the wealthy inhabitants are acted. The 
principal hall, where the idol sits enshrined, is lighted only m 
front, and the inner apartments are inhabited by a class of men 
almost as senseless as the idols they serve. 

The residences of the high officers of government are all 
within the walls of the old city. Tlie residence of the governor- 
general used to be in the south-west corner of the new city, but it 
was utterly destroyed by the bombardment in 1856. The site 
remained desolate until i860, when it was taken p<isscssion of by 
the French authorities, who erected a Roman Catholic cathedral 
upon It. The residence ol the commander-in-chief is in the old 
city, and is said to be one of the best houses in Canton. ITiere 
are lour prisons m the city, all large edifices. For the space of 
4 or 5 m. Of jpositc Canton boats and vessels are ranged parallel to 
each other m such close order as to resemble a floating city ; 
and these marine dwellings ate occupied by numerous families, 
who reside almost constantly on the water. In the middle of the 
river lie the Chinese junks, some of them of from 600 to 1000 tons 
burden, which trade to the north and to the Strait Settlements. 
The various gilds and associations among the people and the 
merchants from other provinces have public halls each for its own 
jyarticular use. The number of these buildings is not less than 
150. Canton was long the only seat of British trade with China, 
and was no doubt fixed upon by the Chinese government for the 
European trade, as being the most distant from the capital 
Peking. 

Formerly only a limited number of merchants, called the 
hong or security merchants, were allowed to trade with foreigners. 
They were commonly men of large property and were famed 
for integrity in tlieir transactions. All foreign cargoes passed 
through the hands of these merchants, and by them also the 
return cargoes were furnished* They became security for the 
payment of customs duties, and it was criminal for any other 
merchant to engage in the trade with foreigners. 

Although it is in the same parallel of latitude as Calcutta, the 
climate of Canton is much cooler, and is considered superior to 
that of most places situated between the tropics. The extreme 
range of the thermometer is from 38° to 100° F., though these 
extremes are* rarely jreachedi In ordinary years the winter 
minimum i$ about 42® and the. maximum in summer 96®, 
The hot season is considered to last from May to October; 
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during the rest of the year the weather is cool. In shallow 
vessels ice aomettmes forms at Canton ; but so rarely is snow 
seen that when in February 1835 a fall to the depth of 2 in. 
occurred, the citizens hardly knew its proper name. Most of the 
rain falls durii^ May and June, hut the amount is nothing in 
comparison with that which falls during a rainy season in 
Calcutta. July, Augu.st and September are the regular monsoon 
months, the wind coming from the south-west wnth frequent 
showers, which allay the heat. In the succeeding months the 
northerly winds begin, with some interruptions at first, but from 
October to January the temperature is agreeable, the sky clear 
and the air invigorating. Few large cities are more generally 
healthy than Canton, and epidemics rarely prevail there. 

Provisions and refreshments of all sorts are abundant, and in 
general arc excellent in quality and moderate in price. It is 
a smgular fact that the Chinese make no use of milk, either in 
its natural state or in the form of butter or cheese. Among the 
delicacies of a Chinese market are to be seen horse-flesh, 
dogs, cats, hawks, owls and edible birds’-nests. The business 
between foreigners and natives at Canton is generally transacted 
in a jargon known as pidgin English,^’ the Chinese being 
extremely ready in acquiring a sufficient smattering of English 
words tt) render themselves intelligible. 

The intercourse between China and Europe by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope began in I5;i7, when Emanuel, king of 
Portugal, sent an ambassador, accompanied by a fleet of eight 
ships, to Peking, on which occasion the sanction of the emperor 
to establish a trade at Canton was obtained. It w^as in 1506, 
m the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that the English first attempted 
to open an intercourse with China, but ineffectually, for the 
two ships which were despatched on this mission were lost on 
the outward voyage, and it was not till about 1634 that English 
ships visited Canton. Unfortunately at this time a misunder- 
standmg having occurred with the Chinese authorities owing to 
the treachery of the Portuguese, a rupture and a battle took 
place, and it was with difficulty that peace was again restored. 
In 1673 China was again visited by an English ship which was 
subsequently refused admission into Japan, and in 1677 a factory 
was established at Amoy. But during an irruption of the 
Tatars three years later this building was destroyed, and it was 
not till 1685 that the emperor permitted any trade with Europicans 
at that port. Upon the union of the two East India Companies 
in London, an imperial edict was issued, restneting the foreign 
commerce to the port of Canton. 

Tea was first imported into England about the year 1667, and 
in 1689 a customs duty of 5s, per lb was for the first time imposed. 
From this date to 1834 the East India Company held a monopoly 
of the trade at Canton, and during this period the prosperity 
of the port increased and multiplied, notwithstanding the ob- 
structions which were constantly thrown in the way of the 
“barbarians'^ by the Chinese government. The termination of 
the Company’s monopoly brought no alteration in the conduct 
of the native authorities, whose oppressions became before long 
so unbearable that in 1839 war was, declared on the part of Great 
Britain. In 1841, while the forces under Sir Hugh (afterwards 
Lord) Gough were preparing to capture Canton, Captain Elliott 
entered into negotiations with the Chinese, and consented to 
receive a pecuniary ransom in lieu of occupying the city. Mean- 
while the war was carried on in central China, and finally re- 
sulted in the conciusiem of the Nanking treaty in August 1842, 
under the terms of which four additional porta, viz. Shanghai, 
Ningpo, Fu-chow and Amoy, were thrown open to foreign trade, 
and foreigners were granted permission to enter tlie city of 
Canton, irom which they had hitherto been excluded. This 
latter provision of the treaty, however, the Chinese refused to 
carry out; and after endless disputes about this and otjiifer 
improper acts of the Chinese government, war was again debated 
in 1856, the immediate cause of which was an insult oiieired to 
the &itish flag by the capture of certain Chinese on bMrd the 
“Arrow," a smaU craft trading under English colours. The 
outbreak of hostilities wail lollowed by the pill^e and detfruction 
at the foreign “ factories in December 1856 by a Chinese mob, 
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and twelve months later , Canton was taken by assault by a force 
tuader Sir Charles Straubenzee, which had been sent out from 
England for the purpose. From this time until October i86i 
the city was occupied bv an English and French garrison, and 
the administration of affairs was entnisted to an allied com- 
mission, consisting of two English officers and one French officer, 
acting under the English general. Since the withdrawal of this 
garrison, the city of Canton has been freely open to foreigners 
of all nationalities, and the English consul has his residence 
in the Yamun formerly occupied by the allied commissioners, 
within the city walls. 

On the conclusion of peace it became necessary to provide 
a foreign settlement for the merchants whose ‘‘ factories ** had 
been destroyed, and after some consultation it was determined 
to fill in and appropriate as the British settlement an extensive 
mud flat lying to the westward of the old factory site, and 
known as Sha-micn or “ The Sand Flats/’ This site having 
been leased, it was converted into an artificial island by building 
a massive embankment of granite in an irregular oval form. 
Between the northern face of the site and the Chinese suburb 
a canal of loo ft. in width was constructed, thus forming an island 
of about 2850 ft. in length and 950 ft. in greatest breadth. The 
expense of making this settlement was 325,000 Mexican dollars, 
four-fifths of which were defrayed by the British government 
and one-fifth by the French government. The British portion 
of the new settlement was laid out in cighty-two lots ; and so 
bright appeared the prospect of trade at the time of their sale 
that 9000 dollars and upwards was paid in more than one instance 
for a lot with a river frontage, measuring 12,645 sq. ft. The 
depression in trade, however, which soon followed acted as a 
bar to building, and it was not until the British consulate was 
erected in 1865 that the merchants began to occupy, the settle- 
ment m any numbers. The British consulate occupies six lots, 
with an area of 75,870 sq. ft. in the centre of the site, overlooking 
the river, and is enclosed with a substantial wall. A ground-rent 
of 15,000 cash (about £3) per mow (a third of an acre) is annually 
paid by the owners of lots to the Chinese government. 

The Sha-micn settlement possesses many advantages. It is 
close to the western suburb of Canton, where reside all the 
wholesale dealers as well as the principal merchants and brokers ; 
it faces the broad channel known as the Macao Passage, up 
which the cool breezes in summer are wafted almost uninter- 
ruptedly, and the river opposite to it affords a safe and com- 
modious anchorage for steamers up to 1000 tons burden. 
Steamers only are allowed to come up to Canton, sailing vessels 
being restricted to the anchorage at Whampoa. There is daily 
communication by steamer with Hong-Kong, and with the 
Portuguese colony of Macao which lies near the mouth of the 
river. Inland communication by steam is now open by the west 
river route to the cities of Wuchow and Nanking. The opening 
of these inland towns to foreign trade, which has been effected, 
cannot but add considerably to the volume of Canton traffic. 
The native population is variously estimated at from 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000, the former being probably nearer the truth. The 
foreign residents number about 400. Canton is the headquarters 
of the provincial government of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
generally termed the two Kwang, at the head of which is a 
governor-general or viceroy, an office which next to that of 
Nanking is the most important in the empire. It possesses a 
mint built in 1889 by the then viceroy Chang Chih-tung, and 
equipped with a very complete plant supplied from England. 
It turns out silver subsidiary coinage and copper cash. Con- 
tracts have been entered into to connect Canton by railway 
with Hong-Kong (Kowlun), and by a grand trunk line with 
Hankow on the Yangtsze. It is connected by telegraph with 
all parts. The value of the trade of Canton for the year 1904 
was £13^749,582, £7,555,090 of which represented imports and 
£6,194,490 exports. ^ (R. K. D.) 

CANTON, a city of Fulten county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the* W, 
part of the state, 12 m. N. of the Illinois river, and 28 m. S.W. 
of Peoria. Pop. (1890) 5604 ; (1900/ 6364 (424 foreign^born) 5 
(1910) 10^453^ Canton is served by the Chicago, Burlington & | 


Quincy, the Toledo, Peoria & Western, and the Illinois Central 
Electric Interurban railways. About i m. from the centre of 
the city are the Canton Chautauqua grounds. The city has a 
public library. Canton is situated in a rich agricultural region, 
for which it is a supply point, and ttiere are large coal-mines in 
the vicinity. Among the manufactures are agricultural imple- 
ments (particularly ploughs), machine-shop and foundry products 
(particularly mining cars and equipment), flour, cigars, cigar- 
boxes, brooms, and bricks and tile. The municipal water-works 
are supplied from a deep artesian well. Canton was laid out in 
1825 ; it was incorporated as a town in 1837 and as a village in 
1849, and was chartered as a city in 1854. 

CANTON, a village and the county-seat of St Lawrence county, 
New York, U.S.A., 17 m. S.E. of Ogdensburg, on the Grasse 
river. Pop. (1890) 2580; (1900) 2757; (1905, state census) 
3083. The village is served by the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg division of the New York Central & Hudson River railway. 
Canton is the seat of St Lawrence University (co-educational ; 
chartered in 1856 ; at first Universalist, afterwards unsectarian), 
having a college of letters and science, which developed from an 
academy, opened in 1859 ; a theological school (Universalist), 
opened in 1858 ; a law school, established in 1869, discontinued 
in 1872 and re-established in Brooklyn, New York, in 1903 as 
the l^rooklyn Law School of St Lawrence Univeisity ; and a 
state school of agriculture, established in 1906 by the state 
legislature and opened in 1907. In 1907-1908 the university 
had 52 instructors, 168 students in the college of letters and 
science, 14 students in the theological school, 287 m the law 
school and 13 in the agricultural school. The Clinton Liberal 
Institute (Universalist, 1832), which was removed in 1879 f^im 
Clinton to Fort Plain, New York, was established in Canton in 
1901. The Grasse river furnishes water-power, and the village 
has saw-, planing- and flour-mills, and plant for the building of 
small boats and launches. The village corporation owns a fine 
water-supply system. Canton was first settled in 1800 by 
Daniel Harrington of (Connecticut and was incorporated m 
I 1845. It was for many years the home of Silas Wright, who was 
! buried here. 

CANTON, a city and the county-scat of Stark county, Ohio, 
U.S.A., on Nimishillen Creek, 60 m. S. by E. of Cleveland. Pop. 
(1890) 26,189 ; (1900) 30,667, of whom 4018 were foreign-born ; 
(1910, census) 50,217. It is served by the Pennsylvania, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the Wheeling & T^ke Erie railways, and 
is connected by an interurban electric system with all the 
important cities and towns within a radius of 50 m. It lies at an 
elevation of about 1030 ft. above sea-level, in a wheat-growing 
region, in which bituminous coal, limestone, and brick and 
potter’s clay abound. Meyer’s Lake in the vicinity is a summer 
attraction. The principal buildings are the post-office, court- 
house, city hall, an auditorium with a seating capacity of 5000, 
a Masonic building, an Oddfellows’ temple, a Y.M.('.A. building 
and several handsome churches. On Monument Hill, in West 
Lawn Ometery, in a park of 26 acres — a site which President 
McKinley had suggested for a monument to the soldiers and 
sailors of Stark county — there is a beautiful monument to the 
memory of McKinley, who lived in Canton. This memorial is 
built principally of Milford (Mass.) granite, with a bronze statue 
of the president, and with sarcophagi containing the bodies of 
the president and Mrs McKinley, and has a total height, from 
the first step of the approaches to its top, of 163 ft. 6 in., the 
mausoleum itself being 98 ft. 6 in. high and 78 ft. 9 in. in diameter; 
it was dedicated on the 30th of September 1907, when an address 
was delivered by President Roosevelt. Another monument 
commemorates tJie American soldiers of the Spanish- American 
War. Among the city’s manufactures are agricultural imple- 
ments, iron bridges and other structural iron work, watches and 
watch-cases, steel, engines, safes, locks, cutlery, hardware, 
wagons, carriages, paving-bricks, furniture, dental and surgical 
chairs, paint and varnish, clay-working machinery and saw-mill 
machinery. The value of the factory product in 1905 was 
$xo,59i,i43, being io*6 % more than the product value of 1900. 
Canton was laid Out as a town in 1805, b^ame the county^seat 
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in 1808, was incorporated as a village in 1822 and in 1854 was 
chartered as a city, 

CANTON (borrowed from the Ital. cantone, a corner or angle), 
a word used for certain divisions of some European countries. 
In France, the canton, which is a subdivision of the arrondisse- 
raent, is a territorial, rather than an administrative, unit. The 
canton, of which there are 2908, generally comprises, on an 
average, about twelve communes, though very large communes 
are sometimes divided into several cantons. It is the seat of 
a justice of the peace, and returns a member to the consetl 
d'arrondtssement (see France). In Switzerland, canton is the 
name given to each of the twenty-two states comprising the 
Swiss confederation (see Switzerland). 

In heraldry, a “ canton ” is a corner or square division on a 
shield, occupying the upper corner (usually the dexter). It is in 
area two-thirds of the quarter (see Heraldry). 

CANTONMENT (Fr. canionnemeni, from cantonner, to quarter ; 
Ger. Orlsunterkunit or Quartier), When troops are distributed 
in small parties amongst the houses of a town or village, they are 
said to be in cantonments, which arc also called quarters or 
billets. Formerly this method of providing soldiers with shelter 
was rarely employed on active service, though the normal 
method in “ winter quarters,” or at seasons when active military 
operations were not in progress. In the field, armies lived as a 
rule in camp (q.v.), and when the provision of canvas shelter was 
impossible in bivouac. At tlie present time, however, it is 
unusual, in Europe at any rate, for troops on active service to 
hamper themselves with the enormous trains of tent wagons that 
would be required, and cantonments or bivouacs, or a combina- 
tion of the two have therefore taken the place, in modern warfare, 
of the old long rectilinear lines of tents that marked the resting- 
place and generally, too, the order of battle of an 18th-century 
army. The greater part of an army operating in Europe at 
the present day is accommodated in widespread cantonments, 
an army corps occupying the villages and farms found within 
an area of 4 m. by 5 or 6. This allowance of space has 
been ascertained by experience to be sufficient, not only for 
comfort, but also for subsistence for one day, provided that the 
den.sity of the ordinary civil population is not less than 200 
persons to the square mile. Under modern conditions* there is 
little danger from such a dissemination of the forces, as each 
fraction of each army corps is within less than two hours^ march 
of its concentration post. If the troops halt for several days, of 
course they recjuire either a more densely populated country from 
which to requisition supplies, or a wider area of cantonments. 
The difficulty of controlling the troops, when scattered in private 
houses in parties of six or seven, is the principal objection to this 
system of cantonments. But since Napoleon introduced the 
“ war of masses ” the only alternative to cantoning the troops 
is bivouacking, which if prolonged for several nights is more 
injurious to the well-being of the troops than the slight relaxation 
of discipline necessitated by the cantonment system, when the 
latter is well arranged and policed. The troops nearest the 
enemy, however, which have to be maintained in a state of 
constant readiness for battle, cannot as a rule afford the time 
either for dispersing into quarters or for rallying on an alarm, and 
in western Europe at any rate they are required to bivouac. 
In India, the term “ cantonment ” means more generally a 
military station or standing camp. The troops live, not in 
private houses, but in barracks, huts, forts or occasionally camps. 
The large cantonments are situated in the neighbourhood of the 
North-Western frontier, of the large cities and of the capitals of 
important native states. Under Lord Kitchener’s redistribution 
of the Indian army in 1903, the chief cantonments are Rawalpindi, 
Quetta, Peshawar, Kbhat, Bannu, Nowshera, Sialkot, Mian Mir, 
Uniballa, Muttra, FerozepOre, MeetUt, Lucknow, Mhow, Jubbul- 
pore, Bolarum, Poona, Secunderabad and Bangalore. 

OANTtlr, OBSABB (1804-1895), Italian historian, was botn at 
Brivio in Lombardy andl began his career as a teacher. His first 
Hteraty essay (1828) was a romantic poem entitled Algis0, 0 la 
Lega iiomharia (new ed*, Milan, 1876), and in the following year 
he ptoduced a Siaria ii C&mo in two volumes (Como, 1829). The 
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death of his father then left him in charge of a large family, and 
he worked very hard both as a teachet and a writer to provide for 
them. His prodigious literary activity led to his falling under 
the suspicions of the Austrian police, and he was mixed up in a 
political trial and arrested in 1833. While in prison writing 
materials were denied him, but he managed to write on rags with 
a tooth-pick and candle smoke, and thus composed the novel 
Marghertia Pusterla (Milan, 1838), On his release a year later, 
as he was interdicted from teaching, literature became his only 
resource. In 1836 the Turinese publisher, Giuseppe Pomba, 
commissioned him to write a universal history, which his vast 
reading enabled him to do. In six years the work was completed 
in seventy-two volumes, and immediately achieved a general 
popularity ; the publisher made a fortune out of it, and Cantu’s 
royalties amounted, it is said, to 300,000 lire (£12,000). Just 
before the revolution of 1848, being warned that he would be 
arrested, he fled to Turin, but after the Five I^'ays ” he returned 
to Milan and edited a paper called La Gtiardta Natdonale. 
Between 1849 and 1859 he published his Siorta degli Italiani 
(Turin, 1855) and many other works. In 1857 the archduke 
Maximilian tried to conciliate the Milanese by the promise oi a 
constitution, and Cantii was one of the few liberals who accepted 
the olive branch, and went about in company with the archduke. 
This act was regarded as treason and caused (\intu much annoy- 
ance in after years. He continued his literary activity after the 
formation of the Italian kingdom, producing volume after 
volume until his death. For a short time he was member of the 
Italian parliament ; he founded the Lombard historical society, 
and was appointed superintendent of the Iximbard archives. 
He died in March 1895. His views are coloured by strong 
religious and political prejudice, and by a moralizing tendency, 
and his historical work has little critical value and is for the most 
part pure book-making, although he colhx'ted a vast amount of 
material which has been of use to other writers. In dealing with 
modern Italian history he is reactionary and often wilfully 
inaccurate. Besides the above-mentioned works he wrote Git 
Eretici in Italia (Milan, 1873) ; Cromstorta delV indipemienza 
tialiana (Naples, 1872-1877); II Conctliatore e i Carbonari 
(Milan, 1878), &:c. (L. V.*) 

CANUSIUM (Gr. KaviV/ov, mod. Canosa)^ an ancient city of 
Apulia, on the right bank of the Aufidus (Ofanto), about 12 m. 
from its mouth, and situated upon the Via Traiana, 85 m. E.N.E. 
of Beneventum. It was said to have been founded by Diomede, 
and even at the time of Horace {Sat. i. 10. 30) both Greek and 
Latin were spoken there. The legends on the C'oins are Greek, 
and a very large number of Greek vases have been found in the 
necropolis. The town came voluntarily under Roman sover- 
eignty in 318 B.C., afforded a refuge to the Roman fugitives after 
Cannae, and remained faithful for the rest of the war. It 
revolted in the Social War, in which it would appear to have 
suffered, inasmuch as Strabo (vi. 283) speaks of Canusium and 
Arpi as having been, to judge from the extent of their walls, the 
greatest towns in the plain of Apulia, but as having shrunk 
considerably in his day. Its importance was maintained, 
however, by its trade in agricultural products and in Apulian 
wool (which was there dyed and cleaned), by its port (probably 
Cannae) at the mouth of the Aufidus, and by its position on the 
high-road. It was a municiptum under the early empire, but was 
converted into a colonia under Antoninus Pius by Herodes Atticus, 
who provided it with a water-supply. In the 6th century it was 
still the most important city of Apulia. Among the ancient 
buildings which are still preserved, an amphitheatre, an aqueduct 
and a city gate may be mentioned. 

See N. Jacobone. Ricertthe sulla storia e la topografia di Canosa 
Antica (Canosa di Puglia, 1905). (T. As.) 

CANUTE (Cnitt)> known as “ the Great (a 995-1035), king 
bf Denmark and England, second son of King Sweyn Forkbeard 
and his first wife, the daughter of the Polish prince, Miesstko, 
was born c. 995. On the death of his father he was oompelled 
to quit England by a general rising of the Anglo-Sajcom, on 
which occasion in a fit of rage, for he was not naturally cruel, 
he abandoned his hostages after cutting off their bands, ears 
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and noses. In the following year, 1015, he returned with a was the Tinglid, a military brotherhood, originally 3000 in 
great fleet manned by a picked host, “ not a thrall or a freedman number, composed of members of the richest and noblest families, 
among them.'' He speedily succeeded in subduing all England who not only formed the royal bodyguard, but did garrison duty 
eAcept London, now the last refuge of King j®thdred and his and defended the marches or borders. They were subject to 
heroic son, Edmund Ironside. On thedeathof2Ethelred(23rdof strict discipline, embodied in written niles called the Viderlog 
April 1016) Canute was electcfl king by an assembly of notables or Vederlag, and were the nucleus not only of a standing army 
at Southampton ; but London clung loyally to Edmund, who but of a royal council. Canute is also said to have endeavoured 
more than once succeeded in raising the western shires against to found monasteries in Denmark, with but indifferent success, 
Canute. Edmund indeed approved himself the better general and he was certainly the first Danish king who coined money, 
of the two, and would doubtless have prevailed, but for the with the assistance of Anglo-Saxon mint - masters. Of his 
treachery of his own ealdormen. This was notably the case alliance with the clergy we have already spoken. Like the other 
at the great battle of Assandun, in which by the desertion of great contemporary kingdom-builder, Stephen of Hungary, 
Eadric an incipient Anglo-Saxon victory was converted into he clearly recognized that the church was the one civilizing 
a crushing defeat. Nevertheless, the antagonists were so evenly element in a world of anarchic barbarism, and his submission 
matched that the great men on both sides, fearing that the to her guidance is a striking proof of his perspicacity. But it 
interminable war would utterly ruin the land, arranged a con- was no slavish submission. When, in 1027, he went to Rome, 
ference between Canute and Edmund on an island in tiie Severn, with Rudolf III. of Burgundy, to be present at the coronation 
when they agreed to divide England between them, Canute of the emperor Conrad IL, it was quite as much to benefit his 
retaining Mercia and the north, while Edmund’s territory com- subjects as to receive absolution for the sins of his youth. He 
prised East Anglia and Wessex with London. On the death ol persuaded the pope to remit the excessive fees for granting the 
Edmund, a few months later (November 1016), Canute was palltum, which the English and Danish bishops had found such 
unanimously elected king of all England at the beginning of a grievous burden, substituting therefor a moderate amount 
1017. The young monarch at oncx: showed liimself equal to of Peter’s pence. He also induced the emperor and other 
his responsibilities. He did his utmost to de.serve the confidence German princes to grant safe-conducts to those of his subjects 
of his Anglo-Saxon subjects, and the eighteen years of his reign who desireil to make the pilgrimage to Rome 
were of unspeakable benefit to his adopted country. He identi- Canute died at Shaftesbury on the 12th of November 1035 
fled himself with the past history of England and its native in his 40th year, and was buried at Winchester. He was cut 
dynasty by wedding Emma, or .^Igifu, to give her her Saxon off before he had had the opportunity of developing most of his 
name (the Northmen called her Alfifa), who c-ame over from great plaiLs ; yet he lived long enough to obtain the title of 
Normandy at his bidding, Canute previously repudiating hi.s Canute the Wealthy ” (?.<?. “ Mighty ”), and posterity, still 
first wife, another yElgifu, the daughter of the ealdomian more appn'ciative, has well surnamed him “ the Great.” A 
iElfhem of Deira, who, with her sons, was banished to Denmark, violent, irritable temper was his most salient defect, and more 
In 1018 Canute inherited the Danish throne, his elder brother than one homicide must be laid to his charge. But the fierce 
Harold having died without issue. He now withdrew most Viking nature was gradually and completely subdued ,* for 
of his army from England, so as to spare as much as possible Canute was a Christian by conviction and sincerely religious, 
the susceptibilities of the Anglo-Saxons. For the same reason His luimilitv is finely illustrated by the old Norman poem which 
he had previously dispensed all his warships but forty. On describes how he commanded the rising tide of the Thames at 
lus return from Denmark he went a step farther. In a remark- Westminster to go back. The homily he preaclied to his courtiers 
able letter, addre.ssed to the prelates, ealdormen and people, on that occasion was to prepare them for his subsequent journey 
he declared his intention of ruling England by the English, to Romfe and his submission to the Holy See. Like his father 
and of upholding the laws of King Edgar, at the same time Sweyn, Canute loved poetr)% and the great Icelandic skakier, 
threatening with his vengeance all those who did not judge ThorarLovtunge and Thormod Kolbrunarskjold, were as welcome 
righteous judgment or who let malefactors go free. The tone visitors at his court as the learned bishops. As an adminiblrator 
of this document, which is not merely Chrcstian but sacerdotal, Canute was excelled only by Alfred. He possessed in an eminent 
shows that he had wisely resolved, in the interests of law and degree the royal gift of recognizing greatness, and the still more 
order, to form a close alliance with the native clergy. Those useful faculty of conciliating enemies, No English king before 
of his own fellow-countrymen who refused to co-operate with him had levied such heavy taxes, yet never were taxes more 
him were summarily dismissed. Thus, in 1021, the stiffnecked cheerfully paid ; because the people felt that every penny of 
jarl Thorkil was banished the land, and his place taken by an the money was used for the benefit of the country. According 
Anglo-Saxon, the subsequently famous Godwin, who became to the Knyihnga Saga King Canute was huge of limb, of great 
one of Canute's chief counsellors. The humane and conciliatory strength, and a very goodly man to look upon, save for his nose, 
character of his government is also shown in his earnest efforts which was narrow, lofty and hooked ; he had also long fair 
to atone, for Danish barbarities in the past. Thus he rebuilt hair, and eye.s brighter and keener than those of any man living, 
the church of St Kdmundsbury in memory of the saintly king sco Danmafks Rifles Historie. Old Tiden og dm aeldre Middelcdder, 
who had perished there at the hands of the earlier Vikings, and pp. 382-406 (Coi)en!hagen, 1897-^1005) ; Freeman, Novman Conquest 
with great ceremony transferred the relics of St Alphege from (Oxiord. 1870-1875); Stccastrup, Normanneme (Copenhagen, 1876- 
St Paul’s church at London to a worthier resting-place at ( • • •) 

Canterbury. His work of reform and reconciliation was in- CANUTE VL (ti 63"-I202), king of Denmark, eldest son of 
terrupted in 1026 by the attempt of Olaf Haraldson, king of Valdemar I., was crowned in his seventh year (xiyo), as his 
Norway, in conjunction with Anund Jakob, king of Sweden, father’s co*regent, so as to secure the succession. In 1x82 he 
to conquer Denmark. Canute defeated the Swedish fleet at succeeded to the throne. During his twenty years’ reign Den- 
Stangebjeig, and so seriously injured the combined squaxlrons mark advanced steadily along the path of greatness and pros- 
at the mouth of the Helgeaa m East Scania, that in 1028 he was parity marked out for her by Valdemar L, consolidating and 
able to subdue the greater part of Norway without hurling extending her dominion over the North Baltic coast and ^opt- 
a dart or swinging a sword.” But the conquest was not per- ing a more and more independent attitude towards Germany, 
nrnnent, the Norwegians ultimately rising successfully against ' The emperor Frederick I. ’s claim of overlordship was haughtily 
the tyranny of Alfifa, who misruM the country in the name rejected at the very outset, and his attempt to stir up Duke 
of her infant son Sweyn. Canute also succeeded in establishing Bogislav of Pomerania against Denmark’s Jarqimr 

the dominion of Denmarklbver the Southern shores of the Baltic, Rhgen, was defeated by Archbishop Msakm, who destroyed 
in Witland and Samland, now forming part of the coast of 4650! Bogislay’s 500 ships in a naval action off Strela(Stra}sund) 
Prussia. Of the details of Canute’s government in Denmark 10x184. In the following year Bogislav did homage to Canute on 
proper we know but little. His most remarkable institution the deck of his long-ship, off Jomsborg in Pomeraniai.Canute 
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henceforth styling himself king of the Danes and Wends. This 
victory led two years later to the voluntary submission of the two 
Abodrite princes Niklot and Borwin to the Danish crown, where- 
upon the hulk of the Abodrite dominions, which extended from 
the Trave to the Wamow, including modern Mecklenbuig, were 
divided between them. The concluding years of Canute*s reign 
were peaceful, as became a prince who, though by no means a 
coward, was not of an overwhelmingly martial temperament. 
In 1107, however, German jealousy of Denmark's ambitions, 
especially when Canute led a fleet against the pirates of Esthonia, 
induced Otto, margrave of Brandenburg, to invade Pomerania, 
while in the following year Otto, in conjunction with Duke 
Adolf of Holstein, wasted the dominions of the Danophil 
Abodrites. The war continued intermittently till x2oi, when 
Duke Valdemar, Canute^s younger brother, conquered the whole 
of Holstein, and Duke Adolf was subsequently captured at 
Hamburg and sent in chains to Denmark. North Albingia, as 
the district between the Eider and the Elbe was then called, now 
became Danish territory. Canute died on the 12th of November 
1202. Undoubtedly he owed the triumphs of his reign very 
largely to the statesmanship of Ahsalon and the valour of 
Valdemar. But he was certainly a prudent and circumspect 
ruler of blameless life, possessing, as Arnold of Lubcck {c. 1160" 
1 2 12) expresses it, “the sober wisdom of old age even in his 
tender youth.” 

See Danmarks Riges Historie Oldttden og den aeldre M iddelaldcr 
(Copenhagen, 1807-1905), pp 721-735. (R. N. B.) 

CANVAS, a stout cloth which probably derives its name from 
cannabis^ the Latin word for hemp, 'this would appear to indi- 
cate that canvas was originally made from yams ot the hemp 
fibre, and there is some ground tor the assumptum. This fibre 
and that of flax have certainly been used for ages for the produc- 
tion of cloth for furnishing sails, and for certain classes of cloth 
used for this purpose the terms “ sail('loth ” and “ canvas ” are 
synonymous. Warden, in his Linen Trade, states that the 
manufacture of sailcloth was established in England in 1590, as 
appears by the preamble of James L, cap. 23 : — “ Whereas the 
cloths called Mtldcrmx and Powel Davies, whereof sails and other 
furnitim* for the navy and shipping arc made, were heretofore 
altogether brought out of France and other parts beyond sea, and 
the skill and art of making and weaving of the said sailcloths 
never known or used in England until about the thirty-second 
year of the late Queen P^lkabeth, about what time and not before 
the perfect art or skill of making or weaving of the said cloths was 
attained to, and since practised and continued in this realm, to the 
great benefit and commodity thereof.” But tins, or a similar 
cloth of the same name had been used for centuries before this 
time by the Egyptians and Phoenicians. Since the introduction 
of the power loom the cloth has undergone several modifications, 
and it is now made both from flax, hemp, tow, jute and cotton, 
or a mixture of these, but the quality of sailcloth for the British 
government is kept up to the original standard. All flax canvas 
is essentially of double warp, for it is invariably intended to 
withstand some pressure or rough usage. 

In structure it is similar to jute tarpaulin ; indeed, if it were 
not for the difference in the fibre, it would be difficult to say 
where one type stopped and the other began. “ Bagging,” 
“ tarpaulin ” and canvas ” form an ascending series of cloths 
so far as fineness is concerned, although the finest tarpiaulins are 
finer than some of the lower canvases. The doth may be 
natural colour, bleached or dyed, a very common colour being 
tan. It has an enormous number of different uses other than 
naval. 

Amongst other articles made from it are receptacles for 
photographic and other apparatus ; bags for fishing, shooting, 
golf and other sporting implements; shoes for cricket and 
other games, and for yachting ; travelling cases and hold-alls, 
letter* bags, school -bags and nose -bags for horses* Large 
quantities of the various makes of flax and cotton ctovaaes are 
tarred, and then used for covering goods on railways, wharves, 
docks, etc. 

Sail canvas is, naturally, of a strong build, and is quite different 
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from the canvas cloth used for embroidery purposes, often called 
“ art canvas.” The latter is similar in structure to cheese doths 
and strainers, the chief difference being that the yarns for art 
canvas arc,-«in general, of a superior nature. All kinds of 
vegetable fibres are used in their production,: chief among which 
are cotton, flax and jute. The yarns are almost invariably two 
or more ply, an arrai^ement which tends to obtain a uniform 
thickness— a very desirable element in these open-built fabrics. 
The plain weave A in the figure is extensively used for these 
fabrics, but in many cases special weaves 
are used which leave the open spaces well 
defined. Thus weave B is often employed, 
while the “ imitation gauze ” weaves, C 
and D, are also largely utilized in the 
production of these embroidery doths. 

Weave B is known as the hopsack, and 
probably owes its name to being originally 
used for the making of bags for hops. 

The doth for this purpose is now called 
“ hop pocketing,” and is of a structure 
between bagging and tarpaulin. Another class of canvas, 
single warp termed “ artists’ canvas,” is used, as its name implies, 
for paintings in oils. It is also much lighter tlian sail canvas, 
but must, of necessity, be made of level yarn.s. The best qualities 
are made of cream or bleached flax line, although it is not unusual 
to find an admixture of tow, and even of cotton in the commoner 
kinds. When the cloth comes from the loom, it undergoes a 
spec ial treatment to prepare the surface for the paint. 

CANVASS (an older spelling of “ canvas ”), to sift by shaking 
in a sheet of canvas, hence to discuss thoroughly ; as a political 
term it means to examine carefully the chances of the votes in a 
prospectJ\n^ election,’ and to solicit the support of the electors. 

CANYNGES (Canynok), WILLIAM {c. 1399-1.^74), English 
merchant, was born at Bristol in 1399 or 1400, a member of a 
wealthy family of merchants and cloth-manufacturers in that 
city. lie entered, and in due course greatly extended, the 
family business, becoming one of the richest Englishmen of his 
day. Canynges was five times mayor of, and twice member of 
parliament for, Bristol. He owned a fleet of ten ships, the 
largest hitherto known in England, and employed, it is said, 
800 seamen. By special licence from the king of Denmark he 
enjoyed for some time a monopoly of the fish trade between 
Iceland, Finland and England, and he also competed successfully 
with the Flemish merchants in the Baltic, obtaining a large 
share of their business. In 1456 he entertained Margaret of 
Anjou at Bristol, and in 1461 Edward IV, Canynges undertook at 
his own expense the great work of rebuilding the famous Bristol 
church of St Mary, Redchffc, and for a long time had a hundred 
workmen in his regular service for this purpose. In 1467 he 
himself took holy orders, and in 1469 was made dean of 
Westbury. He died in 1474, The statesman George Canning 
and the first viscount Stratford de Redcliffe were descendants of 
hi.s family. 

See Pryce, JMcmofials of the Canynges Family and iketr Times 
(Bristol, i^^54). 

CANYON (Anglicized form of Span, emon, a tul>e, pipe or 
cannon : the Spanish form being also frequently written), a 
type of valley with huge precipitous sides, such as the Grand 
Caiiyons of the G^lorado and the Yellowstone rivers, and the gotge 
of the Niagara river below the falls, due to rapid stream erosion 
in a “ young ” land. A river saws its channel v^rritially down- 
wards, and a swift stream erodes chiefly at the bottom. In 
rainy regions the valleys thus formed are widened put by slope- 
wash and the resultaijt valley -slof>e8 are gentle, but in arid 
regions there is very little side-extension of the valleys and 
the river cuts its way downwards* leaving almost vertical 
diffs above the stream. If the stream be swift os in the 
western plateau of North Awrica, the cutting action will be 
rapid. The id^l conditions for devdoping p. canyon am : gr^t 
altitude aiid slope causing swift streams, arid conditions ’^ith 
absence of side-wash, and hard rock horizontally bedded which 
will bold the walls up. 
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QANZONE9 a form of verse which has reached us from Italian 
literature, where from the earliest times it has been assiduously 
cultivated. The word is derived from the Provenjal can^hy 
a song, but it was in Italian first that the form became a literary 
one, and was dedicated to the highest uses of poetry. The 
canzone-strophe consists of two parts, the opening one being 
distinguished by Dante as the fronte, the closing one as the 
sirtna. These parts are connected by rhyme, it being usual 
to make the rhyme of the last line of the fronte identical with 
tha,t of the first line of the strma. In other respects the canzone 
has ^eat liberty, as regards number and length of lines, arrange- 
Ihcnt of rhymes and conduct of structure. An examination 
of the best Italian models, however, shows that the tendency 
of the canzone-strophe is to possess 9, 10, ii, 13, 14 or 16 verses, 
and that of these the strophe of 14 verses is so far the most 
frequent that it may almost be taken as the type. In this form 
it resembles an irregular sonnet. The Vita Nuova contains many 
examples of the canzone, and tliese are accompanied by so 
many explanations of their form as to lead us to believe that 
the canzone was originally invented or adopted by Dante. 
The following is the proemio or fronte of one of the most cele- 
brated canzoni in the Vita Nuova (which may be studied in 
English in Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s translation) : — 

Donna pictosa e di novella etatc, 

^doma assai di ^^entilczza umano, 

Era Ik ov' 10 chiamava spesso Morte. 

Veggendo gli occhi miei pien di pietate, 

Ed ascoltando le j)arolc vane, 

Si mosse con paura a piangcr forte ; 

Ed altro donne, che si furo accorte 
Di me per quella che meco piangia, 

Fecer lei pai tii via 
Ed appnss^rhi per farrni sentire. 

Quel dicea ' Non dormire * , 

E qual dicca ‘ Perch 6 si te sconfortc ' ; 

Allot luvsciai la nuova lantasia, 

Chiamando il nomc della donna mia.” 

The Canzoniere of Petrarch is of great authority as to the 
form of this species of verse. In England the canzone was 
introduced at the end of the sixteenth century by William 
Drummond of Hawthornden, who has left some very beautiful 
examples. In German poetry it was cultivated by A. W. von 
Schlegel and other poets of the Romantic period. It is doubtful, 
however, whether it is in agreement with the genius of any 
language but Italian, and whether the genuine ‘‘ Canzone 
toscana is a form which can be reproduced elsewhere than 
in Italy. (E G.) 

CAPE BRETON, the north-east portion of Nova Scotia, 
Canada, separated from the mainland by a narrow strait, known 
as the Gut of Canceau or Canso. Its extreme length from north 
to south is about no m., greatest breadth about 87 m., and area 
3120 sq. m. It juts out so far into the Atlantic that it has been 
called the long wharf of Canada,” the distance to the west 
coast of Ireland being less by a thousand miles than from New 
York. A headland on the east coast is also known as Cape 
Breton, and is said by some to be the first land made by Cabot j 
on his voyage in 1497-1408. The large, irregularly-shaped, i 
salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or communicate with the ^ea by two 
channels on the north-east ; a short ship canal connects them I 
with St Peter’s bay on the south, thus dividing the island into 
two parts. Except on the north-west, the coast-line is very 
irregular, and indented with numerous bays, several of which 
form excellent harbours* The most important are Aspy, St 
Ann’s, Sydney, Mira, Louisburg, Gabarus, St Peter’s and Mabou ; 
of these, Sydney Harbour, on which are situated the towns of 
Sydney and North Sydney, is one of the finest in North America. 
There are numerous rivers, chiefly rapid hill streams not navigable 
for any distance ; the largest are the Denys, the Margaree, 
the Baddeck and the Mira. Lake Ainslie in the west is the most 
extensive of several fresh-water lakes. The surface of the island 
is broken in several places tiy ranges of hills of moderate elevation, 
well wooded, and containing numerous picturesque glms and 
gorges ; the northern promontory consists of a plateau, rising 
at Cape North to a height of 1800 ft This northern projection 


is formed of Laurentian gneiss, the only instance in Nova Scotia 
of this formation, and is fringed by a narrow border of carboni- 
ferous rocks. South of this extends a Cambrian belt, a continua- 
tion of tlie same formation on the Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia. 
On various portions of the west coast, and on the south side 
of the island at Seacoal Bay and Little River (Richmond county), 
valuable seams of coal are worked. Still more important is 
the Sydney coal-field, which occupies the east coast from Mira 
Bay to St Ann’s. The outcrop is plainly visible at various 
points along the coast, and coal has been mined in the neighbour- 
hood from a very early period. Since 1893 operations have 
been greatly extended, and over 3,000,000 tons a year are now 
shipped, chiefly to Montreal and Boston. The coal is bituminous, 
of good quality and easily worked, most of the seams dipping 
at a low angle. Several have been mined for some distance 
beneath the ocean. Slate, marble, gypsum and limestone are 
quarried, the latter, which is found in unlimited quantities, 
being of great value as a flux in the blast-furnaces of Sydney. 
Copper and iron are also found, though not in large quantities. 

Its lumber, agricultural products and fisheries are also im- 
portant. Nearly covered with forest at the time of its discovery, 
it still exports pine, oak, beech, maple and ash. Oats, wheat, 
turnips and potatoes are cultivated, chiefly for home consump- 
tion; horses, cattle and sheep are reared in considerable numbers; 
butter and cheese are exported. The Bras d’Or lakes and the 
neighbouring seas supply an abundance of cod, mackerel, herring 
and whitefish, and the fisheries employ over 7000 men. Salmon 
are caught in several of the rivers, and trout in almost every 
stream, so that it is visited by large numbers of tourists and 
sportsmen from the other provinces and from the United States. 
The Intercolonial railway has been extended to Sydney, and 
crosses the Gut of Ganso on a powerful ferry. From the same 
strait a railway runs up the west coast, and several shortei 
lines are controlled by the mining companies. Of these the most 
important is that connecting Sydney and Louisburg. Numerous 
steamers, with Sydney as their headquarters, ply upon the 
Bras d’Or lakes. The inhabitants are mainly of Highland 
Scottish descent, and Gaelic is largely spoken in the country 
districts. On the south and west coasts aie found a number of 
descendants of the original French settlers and of the Acadian 
exiles (see Nova Scotia), and in the mining towns numbers of 
Irish are employed. Several hundred Mic Mac Indians, for the 
most part of mixed blood, are principally employed in making 
baskets, fish-barrels and butter-firkins. Nearly the whole 
population is divided between the Roman and Presbyterian 
creeds, and the utmost cordiality marks the relations between 
the two faiths. The population is steadily increasing, having 
risen from 27,580 in 1851 to over 100,000 m 1906. 

There is some evidence in favour of early Norse and Icelandic 
voyages to Cape Breton, but they left no trace. It was probably 
visited by the Cabots in 1497-1498, and its name may either 
have been bestowed in remembrance of Cap Breton near 
Bayonne, by the Basque sailors who early frequented the coast, 
or may commemorate the hardy mariners of Brittany and 
Normandy. 

In 1629 James Stewart, 4th Lord Ochiltree, settled a small 
colony at Baleine, on the east side of the island ; but he was 
soon after taken prisoner with all his party by Captain Daniell 
of the French Company, who caused a fort to be erected at Great 
Cibou (now St Ann’s Harbour). By the peace of St Germaih 
in 1632, Cape Breton was formally assigned to France ; and in 
1654 it formed part of the territory granted by patent to Nicholas 
Denys, Sieur de Fronsac, who made s^eral small settlements 
on the island, which, however, had only a very temporary success. 
When by the treaty of Utrecht (1713) the French were deprived 
of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, they were still left in posses- 
sion of Cape Breton, and their right to erect fortifications for 
its defence was formally acknowledged. They accordingly 
transferred the inhabitants of Plaisance in Neivfoundland to 
the settlement of Havre k I’Anglois, which soon after* under the 
name of Louisburg, became the capital of Cape Breton (or He 
Royale, as it was then cafled), and an important military Ipost. 
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Cod-fishing formed the staple industry, and a large contraband 
trade in FrencJh wines, brandy and sugar, was carried on with 
the English colonies to the south. In 1745 it was captured by 
a force of volunteers from New England, under Sir William 
Peppercll (1696-1759) aided by a British fleet under Commodore 
Warren (1703-1752). By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the town 
was restored to France ; but in 1758 was again captured by a 
British force under General Sir Jeffrey Amherst and Admiral 
Boscawen. On the conclusion of hostilities the island was ceded 
to England by the treaty of Paris ; and on the 7th of October 
1763 It was united by royal proclamation to the government 
of Nova Scotia. In 1784 it was separated from Nova Scotia, 
and a new camtal founded at the mouth of the Spanish river 
by Governor Desbarres, which received the name of Sydney 
in honour of Lord Sydney (Sir Thomas Townshend), then 
secretary of state for the colonies. There was immediately 
a considerable influx of settlers to tlie island, which received 
another important accession by the immigration of Scottish 
Highlanders from 1800 to 1828. In 1820, in spite of strong 
opposition, it was again annexed to Nova Scotia. Since then, 
its history has been uneventful, chiefly centring in the 
development of the mining industry. 

Bibliography. —Historical : Richard Brown, A History of the 
Island of Cape Breton (1869), and Sir John Bounnot, Historical and 
Descriptive Account of Cape Breton (1892), are both excellent. Sec 
also Denys, Description giogr, et htst des cdtes de VAmMque sep- 
tentrionale (1672) ; Fichon, iMtreset mimotres du Cap Briton (1760). 
General : Repofts of Geological Survey, 1872 to 1882-1886, and 
1895 to 1899 (by Robb, H. Fletcher and Faribault) ; H. Fletcher, 
The Sydney Coal Fields, Cape Breton, N.S, (1900) ; Richard Brown, 
The Coal Fields of Cape Breton (1871 , reprinted, 1899). 

CAPE COAST, a port on the Gold Coast, British West Africa, 
in 5® s' N., 1® 13' W., about 80 m. W. of Accra. Pop. (1901) 
28,948, mostly Fantis. There are about 100 Europeans and a 
colony of Krumen. The town is built on a low bank of gneiss 
and micaceous slate which runs out into the sea and affords 
some protection at the landing-place against the violence of 
the surf. (This bank was the Cabo Corso of the Portuguese, 
whence the English corruption of Cape Coast.) The castle faces 
the sea and is of considerable size and has a somewhat imposing 
appearance. Next to the castle, used as quarters for military 
officers and as a prison, the principal buildings are the residence 
of the district commissioner, the churches and schools of various 
denominations, the government schools and the colonial hospital. 
Many of the wealthy natives live in brick -built residences. 
The streets are hilly, and the town is surrounded on the east and 
north by high ground, whilst on the west is a lagoon. Fort 
Victoria lies west of the town, and Fort William (used as a light- 
house) on the east. 

The first European settlement on the spot was that of the 
Portuguese in 1610. In 1652 the Swedes established themselves 
here and built the castle, which they named Carolusburg. In 
1659 the Dutch obtained possession, but the castle was seized 
in 1664 by the English under Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir) 
Robert Holmes, and it has not since been captured in spite 
of an attack by De Ruyter in 1665, a French attack in 1757, 
apd various assaults by the native tribes. Next to Elmina 
it was considered the strongest fort on the Guinea Coast. Up 
to 1876 the town was the capital of the British settlements on 
the coast, the administration being then removed to Accra. 
It is still one of the chief ports of the Gold Coast Colony, and 
from it starts the direct road to Kumasi. In 1905 it was granted 
miihicipal government. In the courtyard of the castle are 
buried George Maclean (governor of the colony 1830-1843) 
and his wife (Laetitia Elizabeth Landon). The graves are 
marked by two stones bearing respectively the initials “ L. E. L.'' 
and HJ* The land on the east side of the town is 
studded wjith disused gold-diggets’ {dts. The natives are 
divided into seven dans called oomfianies, each under the rule 
of recognbed captains and possessing distinct customs and 
fetish. T ^ 

See A,, FfOulkes, ** The Cemipany Sys^m In Cape Coast Castle/^ 
In jtai Vdl : and Golo goast. 
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OAPB COIANY (officially, “ Province oN tHE Cape of Good 
Hope”), the most southern part of Africa, a British possession 
since 1806. It was named from the promtmtory on its south- 
west coast di^overed in 1488 by the Portuguese navigator Diaz, 
and near which the first settlement of Europeans (Dutch) was 
made in 1652. From 1872 to 1910 a self-governing colony, in 
the last-named year it entered the Union of South Africa as an 
original province. Cape Colony as such then ceased to exist. 
In the present article, however, the word “ colony ” is retained. 
The “ provinces ” referred to are the colonial divisions existing 
before the passing of the South Africa Act 1909, except in the 
sections Constitution and Government and Law and Justice, where 
the changes made by the establishment of the Union are set 
forth. (See also South Africa.) 

Boundaries and Area . — The coast-line extends from the mouth 
of the Orange (28® 38' S. 16® 27' E.) on the W. to the mouth of 
the Umtamvuna river (31° 4' S. 30® 12' E.) on the E., a distance 
of over 1300 m. Inland the Cape is bounded E. and N.E. by 
Natal, Basutoland, Orange Free State and the Transvaal ; N. 
by the Bechuanaland Protectorate and N.W. by Great Namaqua- 
land (German S.W. Africa). From N.W. to S.E. the colony has a 
breadth of 800 m., from S.W. to N.E. 750 m. Its area is 276,995 
sq. m. — more than five times the size of England. Walfish Bay 
{q.v.) on the west coast north of the Orange river is a detached 
part of Cape Colony. 

Physical Features . — The outstanding orographic feature of the 
country is the terrace-formation of the land, which rises from 
sea-level by well-marked steps to the immense plateau which 
forms seven-eighths of South Africa. The coast region varies in 
width from a few miles to as many as fifty, being narrowest on the 
south-east side. The western coast-line, from the mouth of the 
Orange to the Cape peninsula, runs in a general south-east 
direction with no deep indentations save just south of 33® S. 
where, m Saldanha Bay, is spacious and sheltered anchorage. 
The shore is barren, consisting largely of stretches of white 
sand or thin soil sparsely covered with scrub. The Cape 
peninsula, which forms Table Bay on the north and False Bay on 
the south, juts pendant beyond the normal coast line and consiste 
of an isolated range of hills. The scenery here becomes bold and 
picturesque. Dominating Table Bay is the well-known Table 
Mountain (3549 ft.), flat-topped and often covered with a “ table- 
cloth ” of cloud. On its lower slopes and around Table Bay is 
built Cape Town, capital of the colony. Rounding the storm- 
vexed Cape of Good Hope the shore trends south-east in a series of 
curves, forming shallow bays, until at the saw-edged reefs of Cape 
Agulhas (Portuguese, Needles) in 34° 51' 15' S. 20® E. the 
southernmost point of the African continent is reached. Hence 
the coast, now very slightly indented, runs north by east until at 
Algoa Bay (25® 45' E.) it takes a distinct north-east bend, and so 
continues beyond the confines of the colony. Along the southern 
and eastern shore the country is better watered, more fertile and 
more picturesque than along the western seaboard. Cape Point 
(Cape of Good Hope) stands 840 ft. above the sea ; Cape Agulhas 
455 ft. Farther on the green -clad sides of the Uiteniquas 
Mountains are plainly visible from the sea, and as the traveller 
by boat proceeds eastward, sfretches of forest are seen and 
numbers of mountain streams emrying their waters to the ocean. 
In this part of the coast the only good natural Wbour is the 
spacious estuary of tlie Knysna river in 23® 5^ E. The entrance^ 
which is over a bar with 14 ft. minimum depth of water, is 
between two bold sandstorte cliffs, called the Heads. 

Off Ibe coast are a few small isl^ds, mainly, mere rocks within 
the bay. None is far from the mainland. The laigest are 
Dass'en Island, ao m. S. of Saldanha Bay, and Robben Island, 
at the entrance to Table Bay. St Crok is a rockin Algoa Bay, 
upon which Diaz is stated to have erected a cross; A number of 
siflall islands off the Coast of German South-WeSt Africa, chiefly 
valuable for ffieir guano deposits, also belong to Cape Colony 
|[8ee ANdRA PequEMa). " 

Ocean the eibt aiid souHi' shores of the colony 

the Mozmnbique >or AsnHbfS curren;!: sweeps south-westikrard 
ivith force sumdient to set up a back drift. This Tttack dHft ot 
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counter current flo|iing north-east is close in shore and is taken 
advantage of by vessels going from Cape Town to Natal On the 
west coast the current runs northwards. It is a deflected stream 
from the west drift of the “ roaring forties ” and coming from 
Antarctic regions is much colder than the Agulhas current. Off 
the southern point 0/ the continent the Agulhas current meets tlie 
west drift, giving rise to alternate streams of warm and cold water. 
Tins part of the* coast, subject alike to strong westerly and south- 
easterly winds, lb often tempestuous, as is witnessed by the name. 


corruption of a Hottentot word meaning dry, and. Having 
crossed the Little Karroo, from which rise minor mountain chains, 
a second high range has to be climbed. This done the traveller 
finds himself on another tableland — the Great Karroo. It has an 
average width of 80 m, and is about 350 m. long. Northwards 
the Karroo {q*v,) is bounded by the ramparts of the great inner 
tableland, of which only a comparatively small portion is in 
Cape Colony. This sequence of hill and plain — namely (i) the 
coast plain, (2) first range of hills, (3) first plateau (Little Karroo), 
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Cabo Tormentoso, given to the Cape of Good Hope, and to the 
many wrecks off the coast. The most famous was that of the 
British troopship “ Birkenhead,” on the 26th of February 1852, 
ofi Danger Point, midway between Cape of Good Hope and Cape 
Agulhas. 

Mountains and Tablelands . — It has been stated that the land 
rises by well-marked steps to a vast central plateau. Beyond the 
coast jilain, which here and there attains a height of 600 ft., are 
mountain ranges running parallel to the shore. These mountains 
are the supporting walls o^siiccessive terraces. When the steep 
southern sides of the ranges nearest the sea are ascended the hills 
are often found to be flat-topped with a gentle slope northward 
giving on to a plateau rarely more than 40 m, wide. This 
plateau is called the Southern or Little Karroo, Karroo being a 


(4) second range of hills, (5) second plateau (the Great Karroo), (6) 
mam chain of mountains guarding, (7) the vast interior tableland 
— is characteristic of the greater part of the colony but is not 
clearly marked in the south-east and north-west borders. The 
innermost, and most lofty, chain of mountains follows a curve 
almost identical with that of the coast at a general distance of 
120 m. from the ocean. It is known in different places under 
different names, and the same name being also often given to one 
or more of the coast ranges the nomenclature of the mountains is 
confusing (see the map). The most elevated portion of the inner- 
most range, the Drakensberg {q.v.) follows the curve of the coast 
from south to north-east. Only the southern slopes of the range 
are in Cape Colony, the highest peaks — over 10,000 ft. — being in 
Basutoland and Natal Going westward from the Drakensberg 
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^h« rampart is known su(x»«sivcly as the Stormberg, Ztmrberg, 
Snecmwterg and Nieuwveld mountains. These foOr ranges face 
directly south* In the Sneeuwberg range is Compass Berg, 
8500 ft. above the sea, the highest point in the colony. In the 
Nieuwveld are heights of over 6000 ft. The Komsberg range, 
which joins the Nieuwveld on the east, sweeps from the south to 
the north-west and is followed by the Roggeveld mountains, 
which face the western seaboard. North of the Roggeveld the 
interior plateau approaches closer to the sea than in southern 
Cape Colony. The slope of the plateau being also westward, the 
mountain rampart is less elevated, and north of 32® S. few points 
attain 5000 ft The coast ranges are here, in Namaqualand and 
the district of Van Rhyns Dorp, but the outer edges of the inner 
range. They attain their highest point in the Kamies Berg, 5511 
ft above the sea. Northward the Orange river, marking the 
frontier of the colony, cuts its way through the hills to the 
Atlantic. 

From the Olifants river on the west to the Kei river on the 
east the series of parallel ranges, which are the walls of the 
terraces between the inner tableland and the sea, are clearly 
traceable. Their general direction is always that of the coast, 
and they are cut across by rugged gorges or kloofs, through 
which the mountain streams m^e their way towards the sea. 
The two chief chains, to distinguish them from the inner chain 
already described, may be called the coast and central chains. 
Each has many local names. West to east the central chain is 
known as the Cedarberg, Groote Zwarteberg (highest point 
6988 ft.), Groote river, Winterhoek (with Cockscomb mountain 
5773 ft. high) and Zuurberg ranges. The Zuurberg, owing to the 
north-east trend of the shore, becomes, east of Port Elizabeth, a 
coast range, and the central chain is represented by a more 
northerly line of hills, with a dozen different names, which are a 
south-easterly spur of the Sneeuwberg. In this range the Great 
Winter Berg attains a height of 7800 ft. 

The coast chain is represented west to east by the Olifants 
mountains (with Great Winterhoek, 6618 ft. high), Drakenstein, 
Zonder Einde, Langeberg (highest point 5614 ft.), Attaquas, 
Uiteniquas and various other ranges. In consequence of the 
north-east trend of the coast, already noted, several of these 
ranges end in the sea in bold bluffs. From the coast plain rise 
many short ranges of considerable elevation, and on the east side 
of False Bay parallel to Table Bay range is a mountain chain 
with heights of 4000 and 5000 ft. East of the Kei river the whole 
of the country within Cape Colony, save the narrow seaboard, is 
mountainous. The southern part is largely occupied with spurs 
of the Stormberg ; the northern portion, Griqualand East and 
Pondoland, with the flanks of the Drakensberg. Several peaks 
exceed 7000 ft. in height. Zwart Berg, near the Basuto-Natal 
frontier, rises 7615 ft. above the sea. Mount Currie, farther 
south, is 7296 ft. high. The Witte Bergen (over 5000 ft. high) 
axe an inner spur of the Drakensberg running through the 
Herschel district. 

That part of the inner tableland of South Africa which is in the 
colony has an average elevation of 3000 ft., being higher in the 
eastern than in the western districts. It consists of wide rolling 
treeless plains scarred by the beds of many rivers, often dry for a 
great port of the year. The tableland is broken by the Orange 
river, which traverses its whole length. North of the river the 
plateau slopes northward to a levd sometimes as low as 2000 
ft. The country is of an even more desolate character than south 
of the Orange (see Bechuakai^anp). Rising from the plains 
are 4:diains of isolated flat « topped hills such as the Karree 
Bergen, the Asbestos mountains and Kuruman hills, comparor 
tively unimportint ranges. 

Although the mountains present bold and picturesque outlines 
on their outward laces, the general aspect of the country north of 
the coist%nds, except in its southieastem comer,^ is bare and 
ihoitotoiious. The flat and round^topped hills which axe 

veryimindtius emthe imrious plateaus,scarcely a^ relief to the 

eye, wUA searches the sun^scorohed landscape, visuidly in 
for ittimihg m The absence of water and of large trees it one 

anost'dibi^ d iim 'travelled. ^ Vet .the ' vast 
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arid plains are covered with tdiallow beds of the richest soil, 
which only require the fertilizing power of trater to render them 
available for pasture or agricultare. After the periodical rains, 
the Karroo and the great plains of BushmanJand are converted 
into vast fields of gws and flowering shrubs, but the summer sun 
reduces them again to a barren and bumt-up aspect. The 
pastoral lands or velds are distinguished according to the nature 
of their herbage as “ sweet or “ sour.’’ Shallow sheets of water 
termed vUis, usually brackish, accumulate after heavy rain at 
many places in the plateaus ; in the dry seasons these spots, 
where the soil is not excessively saline, are covered with rich 
grass and afford favourite grazing land for cattle. Only in the 
southern coast-land of the colony is there a soil and moisture 
supply suited to forest growth. 

Rivers . — ^The inner chain of mountains forms the watershed of 
the colony. North of this great rampart the country drains to the 
Orange (^.i^.), which flows from cast to west nearly across the 
continent. For a considerable distance, both in its upper and 
lower courses, the river forms the northern frontier of Cape 
Colony. In the middle section, where both banks are in tne 
colony, the Orange receives from the north-east its greatest 
tributary, the Vaal {q.v.). The Vaal, within the boundaries of the 
colony, is increased by the Harts river from the north-east and 
the Riet river from the south-east, whilst just within the colony 
the Riet is joined by the Modder. All these tributaries of the 
Orange flow, in their lower courses, through the eastern part of 
Griqualand West, the only well-watered portion of the colony 
north of the mountains. From the north, below the Vaal 
i confluence, the Nosob, Molopo and Kuruman, intermittent 
streams which traverse Bechuanaland, send their occasional 
surplus waters to the Orange. In general these rivers lose them^ 
selves in some vlei in the desert land. The Molopo and Nosob 
mark the frontier between the Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
the Cape ; the Kuruman lies wholly within the colony. From 
the south a number of streams, the Brak and Ongers, the Zak 
and Olifants Vlei (the two last uniting to form the Hartebfeest), 
flow north towards the Orange in its middle course. Dry for a 
great part of the year, these streams rarely add anything to the 
volume of the Orange. 

South of the inner chain the drainage is direct to the Atlantic 
or Indian Oceans. Rising at considerable elevations, the coast 
rivers fall thousands of feet in comparatively short courses, and 
many are little else than mountain torrents. They make their 
way down the mountain sides through great gorges, and are 
noted in the eastern part of the country for their extremely 
sinuous course. Impetuous and magnificent streams after heavy 
rain, they become in the summer mere rivulets, or even dry up 
altogether. In almost every instance the mouths of the nvers 
are obstructed by sand bars. Thus, as is the case of the Orange 
river also, they arc, with rare exceptions, unnavigable. 

Omitting small streams, the coast rivers running to the Atlantic 
are the Buffalo, Olifants and Berg. It may be pointed out here 
that the same name is repeatedly applied throughout Soutib 
Africa to different streams, Buffalo, Olifants (elephants') and 
Groote (great) being favourite designations. They all ocxiur 
more than once in Cape Colony. Of the west coast rivers, the 
Buffalo, about 125 m. long, the most northern and least important^ 
flows through Little Namaqualand. The Olifants (150 m.), 
which generally contains a fair depth of wa^r, rises in the 
Winterhoek mountaihs and flows north betweeh the Cedai^beig 
and Olifants ranges. The Doom, a stream with a somewhat 
parallel but more easteriy course, joins the Olifants about $e tn. 
above its mouth, the Atlantic being reached by a sethidiTreukr 
sweep to the south-west The Berg fiver (125 m.) xkos in the 
district of French Hoek end flows mrough fei^le riountry^ in a 
noilh^westerly difectioni to the sda at St Hdeha Bayi It k 
na^abk for a few iniles from its mouth. ^ 

On the south coast fhe mostiwesterly streaxh^olany size is 
Breed© (about i^ m. long), so naiped frooa its low banks and 
hf oid tha^ Rising in the Whrm Bo|^veId| it piercef the 

mountaifis by ICitbheli's Biias^ flows % the picric tenehs of 
Geres and Wmfcester, and IbeeiveSi beyond rik 
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'waters which deiMlit] from the famous Hex River Pass. 
SShe Breede thence faBows the line of the Langeberg mountains as 
far as Swellendami iv 4 ere it turns south, and traversing the coast 
plain, reaches theijjea in St Sebastian Bay. From its mouth the 
river is navigable by small vessels for from 30 to 40 m; East of 
the Breede me* following rivers, all having their rise on the inner 
mountain chain, arc passed in the order named ;—^Gk)urit2 
(200 roiV Gamtoos (290 m.), Sunday (190 m.). Great Salt {230 m;), 
Kei (*50 m-X Bashee (90 m.) and Umzimvuba or St John’s 

The Gouritz is formed by the junction of two streams, the 
Ghmka and the Olifants. The Gamka rises in the Nieuwveld 
not far from Beaufort West, traverses the Great Karroo from 
north to south, and forces a passage through the Zwartebeig. 
Crossing the Little Karroo, it is joined from the east by the 
Olifants (115 m.), a streaun which rises in the Great Karroo, 
being known in its upper course as the Traka, and pierces the 
Zwarteberg near its eastern end. Thence it flows west across the 
Little Karroo past Oudtshoom to its junction with the Gamka. 
The united stream, which takes the name of Gouritz, flows south, 
and receives from the west, a few miles above the point where it 
breaks through the coast range, a tributary (125 m.) bearing the 
bommon name Groote, but known in its upper course as the 
Buifels. Its headwaters are in the Komsberg. The Touws 
(90 m.), which rises in the Great Karroo not far from the sources of 
the Hex river, is a tributary of the Groote river. Below the 
Groote the Gouritz receives no important tributaries and 
enters the Indian Ocean at a point 20 m. south-west of Mossel 
Bay. 

The Gamtoos is also formed by the junction of two streams, 
the Kouga, an unimportant river which rises in the coast hills, 
and the Groote river. This, the Groote river of Cape Colony, has 
its rise in the Nieuwveld near Nels Poort, being known in its upper 
course as the Salt river. Flowing south-east, it is joined by the 
Kariega on the left, and breaking through the escarpment of th^ 
Great Karroo, on the lower level changes its name to the Groote^ 
the hills which overhang it to the north-east being known as 
Groote River Heights. Bending south, the Groote river passes 
through the coast chain by Cockscomb mountain, and being 
joined by the Kouga, flows on as the Gamtoos to the sea at St 
France Bay. 

Sunday river does not, like so many of the Cape streams, 
change its name on passing from the Great to the Little Karroo 
and again on reaching the coast plain. It rises in the Sneeuwbeig 
north-west of Graaff Reinet, flows south-east through one of the 
most fertile districts of the Great Karroo, which it pierces at the 
western end of the Zuurberg (of the coast chain), and reaches the 
ocean in Algoa Bay. 

Great Salt river is formed by the junction of the Kat with 
the Great Fish river, which is the main stream. Several small 
streams risii^ in the Zuurberg (of the inner chain) unite to form 
the Great fish river which passes through Cradock, and crossing 
the Karroo, changes its general direction from south to east, and 
is joined by the Kooner (or Koonap) and Kat, both of which 
rise in the Winterberg. Thence, as the Great Salt river, it wktds 
south to the sea. Great Fish river is distinguished for the sudden 
and great rise of its waters after heavy rain and for its exceedingly 
sinuous course. Thus near Cookhouse railway station it makes an 
almost circular bend of 20 m., the ends being scarcely 3 m. apart, 
in which distance it falls 300 ft. Although, like the other streams 
which cross the Karroo, the river is sometimes dry in its upper 
course, it has an estimated annual disduuge of 51,734,000^00 
cubic ft , 

The head-stregms of the Kei, often called the Great Kei, rise 
in'thfi Stormb^, and the river, which resembles rive Great Fish 
in its many twists/frows in a geneeal south-eastdirebliim through 
mountainous country until it reaches the coast plahu Its 
mouth ia 40 m. in a direcrline noiih-east of East Londoru In 

* The distances given, alter the names of rivers indicate' the length 
pt the river valley^, .indhdli% those of the jnaih upper branch. In 
nearly all instaneea the riv^ owii^ to tfwlr ahmous ooaTSe,vara' 
nmph longer." ■ ' : . ■. '"'f’l'- t,. ,1 


the history of the Cape the Kei plays an important part as long 
marking boundaiy between the colony and die independent 
Kaffir tribes. fFor the Umzimvuba and other Transket rivers 
see Kaffraria.) 

Of the rivers rising in the coast chain the Knysna (30 m.), 
Kowie (40 m.), Keiskama (75 m.) and Buffalo (45 m.) may be 
mentioned. The Knysna rises in the Uiteniquas hills and is of 
importance as a feeder of the lagoon or estuary of the same 
name, one of the few good harbours on the coast. The ban^ 
of the Knysna are very picturesque. Kowie river, which rises 
in the Zuurberg mountains near Graham’s Town, is also noted 
for the beauty of its banks. At its mouth is Port Alfred. The 
water over the bar permits the entrance of vessels of 10 to 12 ft. 
draught. The Buffalo river rises in the hilly country north of 
King William’s Town, past which it flows. At the mouth of 
the river, where the scenery is very fine, is East London, third 
in importance of the ports of Cape Colony. 

The frequency of “ fontein ” among the place names of the 
colony bears evidence of the number of springs in the country. 
They are often found on the flat-topped hills which dot the 
Karroo. Besides the ordinary springs, mineral and thermal 
springs are found in several places. 

Z-aA« and Caves . — Cape Colony does not possess any lakes 
properly so called. There are, however, numerous natural 
basins which, filled after heavy rain, rapidly dry up, leaving an 
incrustation of salt on the ground, whence their name of salt 
pans. The largest, Commissioner’s Salt Pan, in the arid north- 
west district, is 18 to 20 m. in circumference. Besides these 
pans there are in the interior plateaus many shallow pools or 
vleis whose extent varies according to the dryness or moisture 
of the climate. West of Knysna, and separated from the seashore 
by a sandbank only, are a series of five vleis, turned in flood 
times into one sheet of water and sending occasional spills to 
the ocean. These vleis are known collectively as “ the lakes." 
In the Zwarteberg of the central chain are the Congo Caves, 
a remarkable series of caverns containing many thousand of 
stalactites and stalagmites. These caves, distant 20 m. from 
Oudtshoom, have bwn formed in a dolomite limestone bed 
about 800 ft. thick. There are over 120 separate chambers, 
the caverns extending nearly a mile in a straight line. 

Climate . — The climate of Cape Colony is noted for its healthi- 
ness. Its chief characteristics are the dryness and clearness 
of the atmosphere and the considerable daily range in tempera- 
ture ; whilst nevertheless the extremes of heat and cold are 
rarely encountered. The mean annual temperature over the 
greater part of the country is under 65® F. The chief agents 
in determining the dimate are the vast masses of water in the 
southern hemisphere and the elevation of the land. The large 
extent of ocean is primarily responsible for the lower temperature 
of the air in places south of the tropics compared with that 
experienced in countries in the same latitude nor^ of the equator. 
Thus Cape Town, about 34® S., has a mean temperature, 63° F., 
which correspond with that of the French and Italian Riviera, 
in 41® to 43® N. For the dryness of the atmosphere the elevation 
of the country Is responsible^ The east and south-east winds, 
which contain most moisture, dissipate their strength against 
the Drakensberg and other mountain rar^s which guard the 
interior. Thus while the coaSt-lands, especially in Ae south- 
east, mjoy an ample rainfall, the winds as they advance west 
and nor^ contain less and less moisture, so that over the larger 
part of the oountiy drought is common and severe. Along the 
val^ of the lower Orange ram does net fa^ for years together. 
The drought is increased in intensity by the occasional , hot 
dry wind from the desert region in the north, though this wind 
is usually followed by violent thunderstorms. f 

Whilst the general characteristics of the dimate ase as here 
outlined, in a . country d. so huge an anea as Cape Gohmy them 
are many variations in different distriotA In riie ooastrlBiads 
the idB% range «f the thermometer is Jess mtarhed than in the 
interior and theiinmidity of the atmot^eres is 
Nevertheless,, the weat.coast north of the wfants river is praetiO’ 
al^ lainlesstud^tfaem is dayiuaid n^lit 
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1 Mnip<$ra 4 :ur^ this part bf the coast shanng the dmraoteristics 
of interior plateau. division of the year into four seasons 
is not clearly marked save in the Cape peninsula^ where excep- 
tional conditions prevail In general the seasons are but twch— 
summer and winter, summer lasting from September to April 
and winter filling up the rest of the year. The greatest heat is 
experienced in December, January and February, whilst June and 
July are the coldest months. In the western part of the colony 
the winter is the rainy season, in the eastern part the chief rains 
come in summer. A line drawn from Port Elizabeth north-west 
across the Karroo in the direction of Walfish Bay roughly divides 
the regions of the winter and summer rains. All the country 
north of the central mountain chain and west of 33® E., including 
the western part of the Great Karroo, has a mean annual rainfall 
of under 12 in. East of the 23® E. the plateaus have a mean 
annual rainfall ranging from 12 to 25 in. The western coast- 
lands and the Little Karroo have a rainfall of from 10 to 20 in. ; 
the Cape peninsula by exception having an average yearly 
rainfall of 40 in. (see Cave Town). Along the south coast and 
in the south-east the mean annual rainfall exceeds 25 in., and is 
over 50 in. at some stations. The rain falls, generally, in heavy 
and sudden storms, and ‘frequently washes away the surface soil. 
The mean annual temperature of the coast region, which, as stated, 
is 63® F. at Cape Town, increases to the east, the coast not only 
trending north towards the equator but feeling the effect of the 
warm Mozambique or Agulhas current. 

On the Karroo the mean maximum temperature is 77° F., the 
mean minimum 49®, the mean daily range about 27®. In summer 
the drought is severe, the heat during the day great, the nights 
cool and clear. In winter frost at night is not uncommon. The 
climate of the northern plains is similar to that of the Karroo, 
but the extremes of cold and heat are greater. In the summer 
the shade temperature reaches no® F., whilst in winter nights 
12® of frost have been registered. The hot westerly winds of 
summer make the air oppressive, though violent thunderstorms, 
in which form the northern districts receive most of their scanty 
rainfall, occasionally clear the atmosphere. Mirages are occasion^ 
ally seen. The keen air, accompanied by the brilliant sunshine, 
renders the winter climate very enjoyable. Snow seldom falls 
in the coast region, but it lies on the higher mountains for three 
or four months in the year, and for as many days on the Karroo. 
Violent hailstorms, which do great damage, sometimes follow 
periods of drought. The most disagreeable feature of the 
climate of the colony is the abundance of dust, which seems 
to be blown by every wind, and is especially prevalent in the 
rainy season. 

That white men can thrive and work in Cape Colony the 
history of South Africa amply demonstrates. Ten generations 
of settlers from northern Europe have been bom, liv^ and died 
there, and the race is as strong and vigorous as that from which 
it sprang. Malarial fever is practically non-existent in Cape 
Colony, and diseases of the chest are rare. (F. R. C.) 

Geohgy , — ^The colony affords the typical development of the 
geological succession south of the Zambezi, The following 
general arrangement has been determined 


Table of Formations. 
Posi-Cr$taceous and Recent. 


Cretaceous 
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Karroo System \ 


Cape System 
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Stormberg Series 
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interior. Rocks of pre-Cape ago rise’&om beneaith thorn pn the 
north and west ; cm the south and oast the Lower Karroo and 
Cape systems are bent up into sharp folds, beneath whidr, but in 
quite limited areas, the pre-Cape rocks emerge. In the folded 
regions the strike conforms to the coastal outline oO the south 
and east 

Pre-Cape rocks occur in three regions, fM'esenting a different 
development in each : — 


Norih. 

West. 

South. 

Matsap Series 

Nieuwerust Beds 

Cango Beds. 

Ongeluk Volcanic Scries 
Griquatown Series 

Ibiquas Beds 

Campbell Rand Series 
Black Reef Series 

Pniol Volcanic Series 

Keis Series 

Namaqualand Schists 

Namaqualand Schists and 

Malmesbury 


1 Malmesbury Beds 

Beds 


The pre-Cape rocks are but little understood. They no doubt 
represent formations of widely different ages, but all that can be 
said is that they are greatly older than the Cape System. The 
hope that they will yield fossils has been held out but not yet 
fulfilled. Their total thickness amounts to several thousand feet. 
The rocks have been greatly changed by pressure in most cases 
and by the intrusion of great masses of igneous material, the 
Namaqualand schists and Malmesbury beds being most altered. 

The most prominent member of the Cango series is a coarse 
conglomerate ; the other rocks include slates, limestone and 
porphyroids. The Ibiquas beds consist of conglomerates , and 
grits. Both the Cajogo and Ibiquas series have been invaded 
by granite of older date than the Table Mountain series. The 
Nieuwerust beds contain quartzite, arkose and shales. They 
rest indifferently on the Ibiquas series or Malmesbury beds. 

The pre-Cape rocks of the northern region occur in the Camp- 
bell Rand, Asbestos mountains, Matsap and Langebergen, and in 
the Schuftebergen. They contain a great variety of sediments 
and igneous rocks. The oldest, or Keis, series consists of quart- 
zites, quartz-schists, phyllites and conglomerates. These are 
overlain, perhaps unconformably, by a great thickness of lavas 
and volcanic breccias (Pniel volcanic series. Beer Vley and 
Zeekoe Baard amygdaloids), and these in turn by the quartzites, 
grits and shales of the Black Reef senes. The chief rocks of the 
^mpbell Rand series are limestones and dolomites, with soma 
interbedded quartzites. Among the Griquatown series of quart- 
zites, limestones and shales are numerous bands of jasper and 
large quantities of crocidolite (a fibrous amphibole)j while 
at Blink Klip a curious breccia, over 200 ft. thick, is locally 
developed. Evidences of one of the oldest known glaciations 
have been found near the summit in the district of Hay. The 
Ongeluk volcanic series, consisting of lavas and breccias, conform- 
ably overlies the Griquatown series ; while the grits, quartzites 
and conglomerates of the Matsap series rest on them with a great 
discordance. 

Rocks of the Cape System have only been met with in the 
southern and eastern parts of South Africa. The lowest member 
(Table Mountain Sandstone) consists of sandstones with sub- 
ordinate bands of shale. It forms the Upper part of Table 
Mountain and enters largely into the formation the southern 
mountainous folded belt. It is unfossiliferoua ifaccept for a few 
obscure shells obtained near the base. A be(} olf conglomerate » 
regarded as of glacial origin. . 

The Table l^ntain Siuadstene passes, up. conformaN.v into 
a sequence, of sandstones 1 and shales (Bokkeveld Beds), weQ 
mepbsed in the Cold and Warm Bokkevelds. The lowest bed^ 
contain many fossQs, induding Phaaeps, ErniuiMotus^ LepUh 
todia, Spirifer, CkomteSi Ortkothdes, BdUropkm. 

Many of the sj^ee uie common to die Devonian rocks of tlfo 
FaUdand Islands, North and South America and Europe, wiitb 
perhaps a doserireaembknce to the Hevemiao fauim of Soutili 
America than to (fibatuf ai^ other countiy* , ' . p' 

Bokkevetdi beds afo conformal succeeded ]:^ tliw eland- 
stcnies, qnartzifoa aud sMn of tb^tWittidaeii 
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i|||>0rfect remains of f^ts (Sfnropkyim) are the mily foaails, 

£ d these are not su3pimnt to determine if the beds belc^ to the 
ivonian or CartumiH^ous System* 

The thicknesSij^J the rocks of the Cape System exceeds 5000 ft 
Tile Karro9^%stem is pi/r excellence the geological formation of 
South Africa* The greater part of the colony belongs to it, as do 
large tracts in the Orange Free State and Transvaal. It includes 
the following well-defined subdivisions : — 


Stprmberg 

Series 


Beaufort 

Series 

£cca 

Series 

Dwyka 

Series 


" Volcanic Beds . 

Cave Sandstone . 

Red Beds 
, Molteno Beds 
Burghersdorp Beds ] 
Dicynodon Beds [ 
Pareiasaurus Beds J 
' Shales and Sandstones 
< Laingsburg Beds 
^ Shales 
' Upper Shales 
- Conglomerates . 
Lower Shales 


Feet. 
4000 ‘ 
800 
1400 
2000 


5000 

2600 

600 

1000 

700 


Jurassic 

Trias 

Permian 

Carboniferous 


In the southern areas the Karroo formation follows the Cape 
System conformably ; in the north it rests unconformably on 
very much older rocks. The most remarkable deposits are 
the conglomerates of the Dwyka series. These ^ord the 
dearest evidences of glaciation on a great scale in early Carboni* 
ferous times. The deposit strictly resembles a consolidated 
modem boulder clay. It is full of huge glaciated blocks, and in 
different regions (Prieska chiefly) the underlying pavement is 
remarkably striated and shows that the ice was moving south- 
ward. The upper shales contain the small reptile Mesosaurus 
tenuidens. 

Plants constitute the chief fossils of the Ecca series j among 
others they indude Glossopteris^ Gangamopieris, PhyUoiheca, 
The Beaufort series is noted for the numerous remains of remark- 
able and often gigantic reptiles it contains. The genera and 
species are numerous, Dicynodon, Otidenodon, Pareiasateeus 
being the best known. Among plants GlossopUns occurs for the 
last time. The Stormberg senes occurs in the mountainous 
regions of the Stormberg and Drakensberg. The Molteno beds 
contain several workable seams of coal. The most remarkable 
feature of the series is the evidence of volcanic activity on an 
extensive scale* The greater part of the volcanic series is formed 
by lava streams of great thickness. Dykes and intrusive sheets, 
most of which end at the folded belt, are also numerous. The age 
of the intrusive sheets met with in the Beaufort series is usually 
attributed to the Stormbe^ period. They form the kopjes, or 
characteristic flat-topped hills of the Great Karroo. The Storm- 
betg series contains the remains of numerous reptiles. A true 
crocodile, Notochampsa, has been discovered in the Red Beds 
and Cave Sandstone. Among the plants, TMnnfeldia and 
Taeniopieris are common. TtS^ee genera of fossil fishes, CW- 
throlepis, Semionotus and Ceralodus, ascend from the Beaufort 
series into the Cave Sandstone. 

Cretaceous rocks occur only near the coast. The plants of the 
Uitenhage beds bear a close resemblance to those of the Wealden. 
Tiie marine fauna of Sunday river indicates a Neocomian age. 
The bhief genera are Hamiies, Baetdiks, Crioceras, Olcostephanus 
and certain Trigmme. 

The auperfleial post-Cretaceous and Recent deposits are 
widely spread. High-level gravels occur from 600 to 2000 ft 
above the sea. The remains of a gigantic ox, Babalus Baini, 
have been obtained from the alluvium near the Modder river. 
The recent de^sits indicate that the land has risen for a long 
period* ^ (W. G.*) 

jFoa^na*~The fauna is very varied, but some of the wild animals 
comirmn in the early days of the Colony have been extserminated 
(e.g. quAgga and blaauwbok), and oi^rs (e.g* the lion, rhinoceros, 
gi^e) miven beyond the confine! of the Cape. Other pme 
have been so reduced in numbers as to require special protection. 
This dass Includes the eli^kant ^now found only in the Knysna 
neighboudng forest regions), buffalo and aeW (strictly pre-^ 
myed; and confined to mvm tne same rcf^ons a# the elephant)^ 


dkmd> oribi, koodoo, haartebeest and other kinds of antelope and 
gnu. The leopard is not protected, but lingers in the mountainr 
ous districts. Cheetahs are also founds including a rare wpoUy 
variety peculiar to the Karroo. Both the leopards and cheetahs 
are commonly spoken of in South Africa as tigers. Other 
carnivora more or less common to the colony are the spotted 
hyena, aard-wolf (or Prokles), silver jackal, the Oiocyon or Cape 
wild dog, and various kinds of wild cats. Of ungula^, besides a 
few hundreds of rare varieties, there are the springbuck, of 
which great herds still wander on the open veld, the steinbok, a 
small and beautiful animal which is sometimes coursed like a 
hare, the klipspringer or chamois of South Africa,’’ common in 
the mountains, the wart-hog and the dassie or rock rabbit. 
There are two or three varieties of hares> and a species of jerboa 
and several genera of mongooses. The English rabbit has been 
introduced into Robben Island, but is excluded from the main- 
land. The ant-bear, with very long snout, tongue and ears, is 
found on the Karroo, where it makes inro^s on the ant-heaps 
which dot the plain. There is also a scaly ant-eater and various 
species of pangolins, of arboreal habit, which live on ants. 
Baboons are found in the mountains and forests, otters in the 
rivers. Of reptiles there are the crocodile, confined to the 
Transkei rivers, several kinds of snakes, including the cobra di 
capello and puff adder, numerous lizards and various tortoises, 
including the leopard tortoise, the largest of the continental 
land forms. Of birds the ostrich may still be found wild in some 
regions. The great kori bustard is sometimes as much as 5 ft. 
high. Other game birds include the froncolin, quail, guinea- 
fowl, sand-grouse, snipe, wild duck, wild goose, widgeon, teal, 
plover and rail. Birds of prey include the bearded vulture, 
aasvogel and several varieties of eagles, hawks, falcons and owls. 
Cranes, storks, flamingoes and pelicans are found in large variety. 

Parrots are rarely seen. The greater number of birds belong 
to the order Passeres; starlings, weavers and larks are very 
common, the Cape canary, long-tailed sugar bird, pipits and 
wagtails are fairly numerous. The English starling is stated to 
be the only European bird to have thoroughly established itself in 
the colony. The Cape sparrow has completely acclimatized itself 
to town life and prevented the English sparrow obtaining afooting. 

Large toads and frogs are common, as are scorpions, 
tarantula spiders, butterflies, hornets and stinging ants. In 
some districts the tsetse fly causes great havoc. The most 
interesting of the endemic insectivora is the Chrysochloris or 

golden mole,” so called from the brilliant yellow lustre of its 
fur. There are not many varieties of freshwater fish, the 
commonest being the baba or cat-fish and the yellow fish. Both 
are of large size, the baba weighing as much as 70 tb* The 
smallest variety is the culper or burrowing perch. In some of the 
pleis and streams in which the water is intermittent the fish 
preserve life by burrowing into the ooze. Trout have been 
introduced into several rivers and have become acclimatized. 
Of sea fish there are more than forty edible varieties. The snock, 
the steenbrass and geelbeck are common in the estuaries and 
bays. Seals and sharks are also common in the waters of the 
Cape. Whales visit the coast for the purpose of calving. 

Of the domestic animals, sheep, cattle and dogs were possessed 
by the natives when the country was discovered by Europeans. 
The various farm animals introduced by the whites have thriven 
well (see below. Agriculture). 

Flora.^The flora is rich and remarkably varied in the coast 
districts. On the Karroo and the interior plateau there is less 
variety* In all, some 10,000 different species have been noted 
in the colony, about 450 genera being |^<mliar to the Cape. 
The bush of the coast districts and lower hills consists .largely 
of heaths. Of whjch there are over 400 spedes. The heaths m 4 
the rhenoster or rhinoceros wood, a plant i to a ft. high 
resembling heather, forftv the characteristic features of the 
flora of the districts indicated. The pieyaiUn| bloom Is pink 
coloured. The deciduous plants lose their foliage in the dry 
season but revive with the winter rains^ Ifotable mxmg 
flowers am the arum lily and the kris* 13 m pehugonium 
kduNhhg pf ferimw is widdiy vepr^umte^ ; 
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tli« 6ftst)eAti Mtst^andf the vegetation becomes distincdy sub- 
tm|iical Of pod-bearing plants there are upwards of eighty 
genera: Gape everlasting flowers (generally species of 
HdkktyMmy are in great numbers. Several species of aloe 
are indigenous to the Cape. The so-called American aloe has 
aleo been naturalized. The castor-oil plant and many other 
plants of great value in medicine are indigenous in great abund- 
ance. Among plants remarkable in their appearance and 
structure may be noted the cactus-like Euphorbiae or spurge 
plants, the SHpdia or carrion flower, and the elephant’s foot 
or Hottentots’ bread, a plant of the same order as the yam. 
Hooks, thorns and prickles are characteristic of many South 
African plants. 

Forests are confined to the seaward slopes of the coast ranges 
facing south. They cover between 500 and 600 sq. m. The 
forests contain a great variety of useful woods, affording excellent 
timber ; among the commonest trees are the yellow wood, 
which is also one of the largest, belonging to the yew species ; 
black iron wood ; heavy, close-grained and durable stinkhout ; 
melkhout, a white wood used for wheclwork ; nieshout ; and 
the assegai or Cape lancewood. Forest trees rarely exceed 
30 ft. in height and scarcely any attain a greater height than 
60 ft. A characteristic Cape tree is Leucadendron argenieum 
or silver tree, so named from the silver-like lustre of stem and 
leaves. The so-called cedars, whence the Cedarberg got its name, 
exist no longer. Among trees introduced by the Dutch or 
British colonists the oak, poplar, various pines, the Australian 
blue-gum (eucalyptus) and wattle flourish. The silver wattle 
grows freely in shifting sands and by its means waste lands, 
the Cape Flats, have been reclaimed. The oak grows more 
rapidly and more luxuriantly than in Europe. There are few 
indigenous fruits ; the kei apple is the fruit of a small tree or 
shrub found in Kaffraria and the eastern districts, where also 
the wild and Kaffir plums are common ; hard pears, gourds, 
water melons and species of almond, chestnut and lemon are also 
native. Almost all the fruits of other countries have been 
introduced and flourish. On the Karroo the bush amsists of 
dwarf mimosas, wax-heaths and other shrubs, which after the 
spring rains are gorgeous in blossom (see Karroo). The grass 
of the interior plains is of a coarse character and yellowish 
colour, very different from the meadow grasses of England. The 

Indian ” doab grass is also indigenous. 

With regard to mountain flora arborescent shrubs do not 
reach beyond about 4000 ft. Higher up the slopes are covered 
with small heath, Bruniaceae^ Rutaceasy &:c. All plants with per- 
manent foliage ore thickly covered with hair. Above 6000 ft. over 
seventy species of plants of Alpine character have been found. 

Races and Papulation, — ^The first inhabitants of Cape Colony 
of whom there is any record were Bushmen and Hottentots 
(^.r.). The last-named were originally called Quaequaes, and 
received the name Hottentots from the Dutch. They dwelt 
chiefly in the south-west and north-west parts of the country ; 
elsewhere the inhabitants were of Bantu negroid stock, and to 
them was applied the name Kaffir. When the Cape was dis- 
covered by Europeans, the population, except along the coast, was 
very scanty and it is so stUl. The advent of Dutch settlers 
and a few Huguenot fanulies In the 17th century was followed 
in the X9th century by that of English and German immigrants. 
The Bushmen retreated before the white races and now few are 
to be found in the colony. These live chiefly in the districts 
bordering the Orange river. The tribal organization of the 
Hbttentots has been broken up, and probably no pure bmd ^ 
representatives of the ra<« survive in the colony. 

Half-breeds of mixed Hottentot, Dutch and Kaffir blood now 
form the bulk of tfm native population west of the Great Fish ; 
river. Of Kaffir tribes the most important living north of the 
C^nge rivjer are the Bechuanas, whilst in the eastern province I 
arid Kaffraria Mve the Fingoes^ tPembus and Pondos^ The , 
Amaxosa aisei the primi^ taribe in Cope Colony proper, 
f he OpOinri) |or Bsetaords) ave descendants of Dntdi-Hottentot 
''fhey w>r‘''iwne to 41m tracts of lommtty. 

thetnond^ negroes' were > 


imported, chiefly from the Guinea coast. The negroes have been 
hugdy assimilated by the Kaffir tribes. (For particulars of the 
native races see thar separate articles.) Of the white races 
in the Colony the Frendi element has been completely absorbed 
in the Dutch. * They and the German settlers are mainly 
pastoral jpeople. The Dutch, who have retained in a debased 
form their own language, also engage largely in agriculture 
and viticulture. Of fine physique and hardy constitution, 
they are of strongly independent character; patriarclml in 
their family life ; shrewd, slim and courageous ; in religion 
Protestants of a somewhat austere type. Education is somewhat 
neglected by them, and the percent^e of illiteracy among adults 
is high. They are firm believers in the inferiority of the black 
races and regard servitude as their natural lot. The British 
settlers have developed few characteristics differing from the 
home type. The British element of the community is largely 
resident in the towns, and is generally engaged in trade or in 
professional pursuits ; but in the eastern provinces the bulk 
of the farmers are English or German ; the German farmers 
being found in the district between King William's Town and 
East London, and on the Cape Peninsula, Numbers of them 
retain their own language. The term “ Africander ” is some- 
times applied to dl white rasidents in Cape Colony and 
throughout British South Africa, but is often restricted to 
the Dutch-speaking colonists. “ Boer,” i.e, farmer, as a synonym 
for “ Dutch,” is not in general use in Cape Colony. 

Besides the black and white races there is a large colony of 
Malays in Cape Town and district, originally introduced by the 
Dutch as slaves. These people are largely leavened with 
foreign elements and, professing Mahommedanism, religion rather 
than race is their b9nd of union. They add greatly by their 
picturesque dress to the gaiety of the street scenes. They are 
generally small traders, but many arc wealthy. There are also 
a number of Indians in the colony. English is the language of 
the towns ; elsewhere, except in the eastern provinces, the tool 
or vernacular Dutch is the tongue of the majority of the whites, 
as it is of the natives in the western provinces. 

The first census was taken in 1865 when the population of the 
colony, which then had an area of 195,000 sq. m., and did not 
include the comparatively densely populated Native Territories, 
was 566,158. Of these the Europeans numbered 187,400 or 
about 33 % of the whole. Of the coloured races the Hottentots 
and Bushmen were estimated at 82,000, whilst the Kaffirs formed 
about 50 % of the population. Since 1865 censuses have been 
taken — in 1875, 1891 and 1904. In 1875 Basutoland formed 
part of the colony ; in 1891 Transkei, Tcmbuland, Griqualand 
East, Griqualand West and Wolfish Bay had been incorporated, 
and Basutoland had been disannexed ; and in 1904 Pondoli^ 
and British Bechuanaland had been added. The following 
table gives the area and population at each of the three periods. 


^875^ 

1891. 

1904. 

Area, 
sq. m. 

Pop. 

Area 
sq. m. 

pop. 

Area, 
sq. m. 

Pop, 

201,136 

849,160 i 

260,918 

1,527,224 

*76.995 

a^, 8 o 4 


The 1875 census gave the population of the cdtony proper at 
720,984, and that of Basutoland at 128,176. The colony is 
officially divided into nine provinces, but is more convenien% 
treated os consisting of three regions, to which tnay be added me 
detadied area of Walfish Bay and the islands along the coast ol 
Namoqualand. Thetabkontheiiextpageslmwsthediet^^ 
of ^pulation in the various areas. 

Ihe white population, which as stated was 187,400, in 1865 
and 579^743: in 1904, iVos at the inteimediato censuses S36, 783 
in 2875 and 376,987 in 1891. The proportion of Dutch descended 
whit^ to those of British origin is about 3 to No 
comparison can he made showliig the increase in ih% natii# 
population owing ^ the varying areas of tho^ colony, hut the 
natives have mwiplied more rapidly^ whites ; the 

jnereose in the mimhers of the hfst-nai^ being 4m, in ixmsider- 
ehlomeasure, to iiniii%mtm The whites Imm shout 25 % 
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«K|||l^e total pc^uIatipi^ilBre in the profNirtion' of 4 to <6 an the 
H^ny proper. Tlwtfteat bulk of ^e people inhabit the iooast 
l^ion. 'Hie popu|||libh is densest in the south-west comer (which 
includes Cape.l^Mn, the capital) where the white outoambo^ 


the coloured population. Here in an area of 1711 sq. m. the 
inhabitants exceed 364,000, being 154 to the 8<^. m. The urban 
population, reckoning as such dwellers in the nine largest towns 
and their suburbs, exceeds 331,000, being nearly 25 % of the 
total population of the colony proper. Of the coloured inhabit- 
ants at the 1904 census 15,683 were returned as Malay, 8489 as 
Indians, 85,892 as Hottentots, > 4168 as Bushmen and 6289 as 
Griquas. The Kaffir and Bechuana tribes numbered 1,114,067 
individuals, besides 310,720 Fingoes separately classified, while 
379,662 persons were described as of mixed race. Divided by 
sex (including white and black) the males numbered (1904) 
1,218,940, the females 1,190,864, females being in the proportion 
of 97*70 to 100 males. By race the proportion is : — whites, 
8a'i6 females to every 100 males (a decrease of 10 % compared 
with 1891); coloured, 103*22 females to every 100 males. Of 
the toUJ population over 14 years old — 1409,975 — the number 
married was 738,563 or over 50 %. Among the white population 
this percentage was only reached in adults over 17. 

The professional, commercial and industrial occupations employ 
about one-fourth of the white population. In 1904 whites engaged 
in such pursuits numbered respectively only 32,202, 46,750 and 
67,378, whereas 99,319 were engaged in domestic employment, 
and 111,175 in agricultural employment, while 214,982 (mostly 
children) were dependants. The natives follow domestic and 
agricultural pursuits almost exclusively. 

Registration of births and deaths did not become compulsory 
till 1895. Among the European population the birth-rate is 
about 33*00 per thousand, and the death-rate 14*00 per thousand. 
The birfii-rate among the coloured inhabitants is about the same 
as with the whites, but the death-rate is higher — about 25*00 
per thousand. 

Immigration and Emigration , — ^From 1873 to 1884 only 33,337 
persons availed themselves of the government aid to immigrants 
Irom England to the O^, and in 1886 this aid was stopped. 
The totjd number of adult immigrants by sea, however, steadily 
increased from 11,559 in 1891 to 38,669 in 1896, while during the 
same period the number of departures by sea only increased from 
8415 to 17,695, and most of this increase took place in the last 
year. But from 1896 onwards the uncertainty of the political 
position caused a falling off in the number of immigrants, while 
the emigration figures still continued to grow; tous in X900 
there were 39,848 adult arrivals by sea, as compared with 21,163 
departures. Following the' dose of the Anglo-Boer War the 
immigration figures rose in 1903 to 61,870, whereas the departures 
numtered 29,615. This ^reat increase proved transitoiy; in 
1904 and 1905 the immigrants numbered 33;383 and 33,775 
respectively, while in the same years the emigrants num^r^ 
33,651 and 34,533* At the census of 1904, 31 % of the Euro- 

pean population was bom outside Africa, persons of Rusrian 
detraction constituting the strongest fore%n element. ' 

|>m»c«r;-**-'nie: first division of the colony for the purposes 
of administration and dection td members for the legBIative 
cmmdl -Was into trim provmcee, ‘B>weBtern and an ‘eastern, the 
westemitlming hugely' Dutch in sentiment, the eastern dj^y 
British. With the growth of the oelony these 'provincor sdre 
found to be inconvenient^ large, and by an act of govemment, 
is 'an oVwBta'temettti‘1 'The 'direetdir'of the ohaiiiWlesthihited' 
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which became law in 1874, the coontiry waH‘ portioned out into 
seven provinces; about the same time new fiscal divisions were 
formed within them by 1he* reduction of those ^almdy existing. 
The seven provinces are named h'om their geographical position-: 

western, north** western, south ■> western, 
eastern, north-eastern, south*eastem and 
midland. In general usage the distinctitm 
made is into western and eastern provinces, 
according to the area of the primary division. 
Griqualand West on its incorporation with 
the colony in 1880 became a separate pro- 
vince, and when the crown colony of British 
Bechuanaland was taken over by the CapC 
in 1895 it also became a separate province 
(see Griqualand and Bechuanaland). For electoral purposes 
the Native Territories (see KAFFRARiA)are included in the eastern 
province. 

Chief Towns . — With the exception of Kimberley the principal 
towns (see separate notices) are on the coast. The capital, Cape 
Town, had a population (1904) of 77,668, or including the 
suburbs, 169,641. The most important of these suburbs, which 
form separate municipalities, are Woodstock (28,990), Wynberg 
(18477), and Claremont (14,972). Kimberley, the centre of the 
diamond mining industry, 647 m. up country from Cape Town, 
had a pop. of 34,331, exclusive of the adjoining municipality of 
Beaconsfield (9378). Port Elizabeth, in Algoa Bay, had 32,959 
inhabitants. East London, at the mouth of the Buffalo river, 
25,220. Cambridge (pop. 3480) is a suburb of East London. 
Uitenhage (pop. 12,193) is 21 m. N.N.W. of Port Elizabeth. 
Of the other towns Somerset West (2613), Somerset West Strand 
(3059), Stellenbosch (4969), Paarl (11,293), Wellington (4881), 
Ceres (2410), Malmesbury (3811), Caledon (3508), Worcester 
(7885), Robertson (3244) and Swellendam (2406) are named 
in the order of proximity to Cape Town, from which Swellendam 
is distant 134 m. Other towns in the western half of the colony 
are Riversdale (2643), Oudtshoorn (8849), Beaufort West 
(5478), Victoria West (2762), De Aar (3271), and the ports of 
Mossel Bay (4206) and George (3506). Graaif Reinet (10,083), 
Middleburg (6137), Cradock (7762), Aberdeen (2553), Steyns- 
burg (2350) and Colesberg (3668) ale more centrally situated, 
while in the east are Graham’s Town (13,887), King William’s 
Town (9506), Queenstown (9616), Molteno (2725), Burghersdorp 
(2894L Tarkastad (2270), Dordrecht (2052), Aliwal North 
(5566), the largest town on the banks of the Orange, and Somerset 
East (5216). Simon’s Town (6643) in False Bay is a station of 
the British navy. Mafeking (2713), in the extreme north of the 
colony near the Transvaal frontier, Taungs (2715) and Vryburg 
(2985) are in Bechuanaland. Kokstad (2903) is the capital of 
Griqualand East, Umtata (2342) the capital of Tembuland. 

Port Nolloth is the seaport for the Namaqualand copper mines, 
whose headquarters are at O’okiep (2106). Knysna, Port 
Alfred and Port St Johns are minor seaports. Barkly East and 
Barkly West are two widely separated towns, the first being 
E*S.E, of Aliwal North and Barkly West in Griqualand West* 
Hopetown and Prieska are on the south side of the mid(fi6 course 
of the Orange river. Upington (3508) lies farther west on the 
north bank of the Orange and is the largest town in the western 
part of Bechuanaland. Indwe (2608) is the centre of the coal-* 
mining region in the east of the colony. The general plkn Of too 
small country towns is that of streets laid Out at right angles, and 
a large central market square hear which are the chief church, 
town hall and otoiri* public buddings. In several of toe towns, 
notably those founded by toe eatl^ Batch setdera, toe Streetsene 
tree-Uned; Those towns fOr wb^ no poptdation figutos are 
given’had at toe!t904 cei»us ^fewer than 3000 inhabitaift*,''^ ' 

AgricuUme and AUied to titoltoarcity Of 

water over a huge part ^ > the oontttoy toe iuea eff land* M 
cultivation' is restricted; "''The- ^uaners, 'iit< meA^ tetaholn, luie 
pa&totolists;' whose #ealth conslstola'^titoilti^ cattle; she^ 

aad'goato;'hoieto;'aad,to'eioime<C8ses;Ostfii^ -InileS-hKk^ilx 
adequate Irrigaeien much fertfis 'Sofi Isdelt -ititatoiidhedk -i ; ^ « 
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Population (1904). 

Area in 
sq. m. 

White. 

Coloured, 

Total 

Per 
sq^ tn. 

CabelCdlony Proper . 
Saltish Bechuanaland 
Motive Territories 

Walfish Bay and Islands . 

Total 

206,613 

51,424 

j8,3Io 

648 

533 . 45 *' 

9.368 

16,777 

144 

936.239 

75.^04 

817,867 

853 

1.489,691 

84.47* 

834,644 

997 

7*21 

1*64 
45 ’ 50 
1*50 

276.095 

57^.741 

1,830,063 

2,400,804 

8*70 
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tWibcHi iB ' t904> baitejr^ tye, mealies (Indiait com) and 
Kaffir com (a Icind oi mOlel^ line principal wheat>-growing 
distrieCB an m the ioutii«arrat8m and eastern provinces. The 
3deld per acre is fully to due average of the world’s yields 
Qom^uteid at twelve bushels to the acre. The quality of Cape 
adieat is stated to be unsurpassed. Rye gives its name to the 
RoggevOld^ and is »diiefiy grown there and in the lower hills of 
Namaqualand. Mealies (extensively used as food for cattle and 
horses) are very largely grown by the coloured population and 
Kaffir oorh almost exclusively so. Oats are ^wn over a Wider 
area' than any other crop, arid next to mealies are the heaviest 
crop grown. They are often cut whilst still tender, dried and 
used as forage being known as oat hay (67,742,000 bundles of 
about si lb each were produced in 1904). llie principal vege> 
tables cultivated are potatoes, onions, mangold and beet, beans 
and peas. Farms in tillage are comparatively small. Whilst those 
devoted to the rearing of sheep are very large, ranging from 3000 
acres to 15,000 acres and more. For the most part the graziers 
own the farms they occupy. 

The rearing of sheep and other live-stock is one of the chief 
occupations followed. At the census of 1904 over 8,465,000 
woolled and 3,353,000 . other sheep were enumerated. There 
were 2,775,000 aiigora and 4,386,000 other goats, some 2,000,000 
cattle, 250,000 horses and 100,000 asses. These figiu’es showed 
in most cases a large decrease compared with those obtained in 
1891, the cause being largely the ravages of rinderpest. Lucerne 
and clover are extensively grown for fodder. Ostrich farms are 
maintained in the Karroo and in other parts of the country, young 
birds having been first enclosed in 1857. A farm of 6000 acres 
supports about 300 ostriches. The number of domesticated 
ostriches in 1904 was 357,000, showing an increase of over 

200.000 since 1891. There are large mule-breeding establish- 
ments on the veld. 

Viticulture plays an important part in the life of the colony. 
It is doubtful whether or not a species of vine is indigenous to 
the Cape. The first Dutch settlers planted small vineyards, 
while the cuttings of French vines introduced by the Huguenots 
dbout i688 have given rise to an extensive culture in the south- 
western districts of the coldny. The grapes are among the finest 
in the world, whilst the fruit is produced in almost unrivalled 
abundance. It is computed that over 600 gallons of wine are 
produced from 1000 vines. The vines number about 80,000,000, 
and the annual output of wine is about 6,000,000 gallons, besides 

1.500.000 gallons brandy. The Cape wines are chiefly those 
known as Hermitage, Muscadel, Pontac, Stein and Hanepoot. 
The high r^utation which they had in the.first half of the 19th 
century was afterwards lost to a large extent. Owing to greater 
care on the part of growers, and the introduction of l^encb- 
American resistant stocks to replace vines attacked by the 
fdiylloxera, tiie wines in the early years of the aoth century again 
wsquired a limited sale in England. By far the greats part 
of the vintage has been, however, always consumed in tire 
colony; The chief wine-producing districts are those of the 
Faatl, Worcester, Robertson, Malmesbury, Stdlenbosch and 
the Cape, aQ in the south- wratiem regions. Beyond the 
colony proper there ore promising vine stocks in the Gor- 
donia division, of Bechuanaland and in the Umtata district of 
Tembuland. 

Eriiit culture >ha« become an important iodustty with the 
ladlitief afforded by rapid steamers for the sale of produce in 
EwoIK. The trees, whose fruit reaches the greatest perfection 
and yields thelargest harvestiare the apricot* peach, orange and 
a|^le. Inrge quantities of table ;^a|>es are also grown* Many 
atiilionH of each of tiie fi^ts named are; produced annuidly .. The 
peaiv jenfoitji plu!m,ifig ajnd other trees Itlreitise flourish; Cherry 
Are sesuce,; Tto oultivatitm of the olive was begun in the. 
iimtoiA<nn|vinees«: r. 1900. .In the Oudttiioora, Stopkenstroom* 
IfrUfindliH flistriets tobeoRO is grounn* 

am imMtry., second onty in impoitanoa *0 
tliat of ifliasnomd ntiaihg'fseiB btiow). .•The chijef mipog, centres 
m ha%ut 


of tbe mills was valued at ovw ^2,200,000, taora than' 7,000,000 
bilishels of wheat being graond. 

Forestry is a gfriwing industry. Meat ofthe forests ore crown 
property and are und^ the care of conservatem. Fisheries 
were littie developed before 1897 when government eKperiments 
were b^n, which proved th^ large quantities of fish were 
easily procurable by tranriing. Large quantities of soles are 
obtained from a trawling ground near Cape Agulhas. The collec- 
tion of guano'from the islands near Wolfish Bay is undnr govern- 
ment control. 

Miningj^Tht mineral wealth of the. country is very greati 
The most valuable of the minerals is the diamond, found in 
Griqualand West and also at Hopetown, and other districts along 
the Orange river. The diamond -mining industry is almost 
entirely under the control of the De Beers Mining Company. 
From the De Beers mines at Kimberley have come larger numbeis 
of diamonds than from all the other ^amond mines of the world 
combined. Basing the calculation on the figures for the ten years 
1896-1905, the average annual production is slightly over two and 
a half million carats, of the average armual vidue of £4,950,000, 
the average price per carat being £1, 3(i From the other 

districts lUluvial diamonds are obtained of the average annual 
value of £250 ,ooo-£40o,ooo. They are finer stones than the 
Kimberley diamonds, having an average value of £3, 28. 7(L 
per carat. 

Next in importance among mineral products are coal and 
copper. The collieries are in the Stormbeig district and are of 
considerable extent. The Indwe mines are the most productive. 
The colonial output increased from 33,000 tons in 1891 to 188,000 
tons in 1904. The copper mines are in Namaqualand, an average 
of 50,000 to 70,000 tqns of ore being mined yearly. Copper was 
the first metial worked by white men in the colcmy, operations 
beginning in 1853. 

Gold is obtained from mines on the Madibi Reserve, near 
Mafekii^ — ^the outcrop extending about 30 m.— and, in small 
quantities, from mines in the Knysna district. In the Qqie 
and Paari districts are valuable stone and granite quarries. 
Asbestos is mined near Prieska, in which neighbourhood 
there are also nitrate beds. Salt is produced in several 
districts, there being large pans in the Prieska, Hopetown 
and Uitenhage divisions. Tin is obtained from Kuils river, near 
Cape Town. Many other minerals exist but are not put to 
industrial purposes. 

Trade. — ^The colony has not only a large trade in its own cotbr 
modities, but owes much of its commerce to the transit of goo^ 
to and from the Transvaal, Orange River Colony and Rhodesia. 
The staple exports are diamonds, gold (from the Witwatersrand 
mines), wool, copper ore, ostridx feathers, mohaur, hides and 
skins. Ihe export of wool, over 23,000,000 !b in i860, had 
doubled by 1871, and was over 63473,000 lb in 1905 when 
export was v^ued at £1,887,459. tiie same year (1905) 
471,034 lb of ostrich feathers were eirooited valued at £1,081,187. 
i^e chief imports are textiles, food stuffs, wines and whisky, 
timber, hardware and machinety. The value of the totd imports 
rose from £13,612405 in 1895 to £33, 76**831 in 1903, but dropped 
to £20,000,913 in 1905. T^ txports in 1895 were valued at 
£16,798,137 and rose to £23,247,258 in 1899. Tbb ditiocation 
of trade caused by the war with itile Boer Republics brought 
down the exports in 1900 to £7,646y682 (in which year the 
value of the gold exported was (^y £336^7^). They.trm to 
£10,000,000 and £16,000,000 in 11901 and 290a respectively, and 
in 1905 had reached £33,812410; (This figjuae included jraw gidd 
valued at £20,731,159.) About 75 % of .the imports come mm 
tile United Kmgdcon ot Brititii colonies, and nearly .the whole of 
tbe exports go to the United Kingdom. The tomwge of ships 
entered and tikaredateokmial pqrts rose from so*i78*90d in <189$ 
to 22,518,386 m J9»g,, In that year '^tbs of 'timtonnagn.wae 
British. It is interest!^ to tompiira the figi|imsialmady 
those ef earhear da^ as tiiey ilWtrate td. tikliiadony 

over a longer p««^ In 1836 the tom trade of the counl:^ 
vnwmder£r,ooti4m, lnit8floHtt had tiam. te ofer'£4*5oe0eo, 
in>.f %4 ip .excelled ;j^4ae^oooi'< .i'|t..:i!ematQeti at Aheut. tbk 
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until the develhM of the Witwat^srand gold mines, 
llie consequent great Iftcrease in the carrying trade with the 
Transvaal led to aittoe neglect of the internal resources of the 
colony* Trade dtpression following the war . of 1899-^1902 
turned attentioiic to these resources, with satisfactory results. 
The value icrf imports for local consumption in ^906 was 
£12,847,1881 the value of exports, the produce of the colony 
being 5,302,854. A trade balance*sheet lor 1906 drawn Up 
for eSape Town chamber of commerce by its president showed, 
however, a debtor account of £18,751,000 compared with a credit 
account of £17,931,000, figures representing with fair accuracy 
the then economic condition of the country. 

Cape Colony is a member of the South African Customs Union. 
The tariff, revised in 1906, is protective with a general ad 
valorem rate of 15 % on goods not specifically enumerated. On 
machinery generally there is a 3 % ad valorem duty. Books, 
engravings, paintings, sculptures, &c., ore on the free list. There 
is a rebate of 3 % on most goods from the United Kingdom, 
machinery from Great Britain thus entering free. 

Communications , — ^There is regular communication between 
Europe and the colony by several lines of steamships. The 
British mails are carried under contract with the colonial govern- 
ment by packets of the Union-Castle Steamship Co., which 
leave Southampton every Saturday and Cape Town every 
Wednesday. The distance varies from 5866 m. to 6146 m., 
according to the route followed, and the mail boats cover the 
distance in seventeen days. From Cape Town mail steamers 
sail once a week, or oftener, to Port Elizabeth (436 m., two days) 
East London (543 m., three days) and Durban (823 m., four 
or five days) ; Mossel Bay being called at once a fortnight. 
Steamers also leave Cape Town at frequent and stated intervals 
for Port Nolloth. 

Steamers of the D.O.A.L. {Deutsche Ost Afrika Lime\ starting 
from Hamburg circumnavigate Africa, toxiching at the three 
chief Cape ports. The western route is via Dover to Cape Town, 
the eastern route is via the Suez Canal and Natal Several lines 
of steamers ply between Cape Town and Australian ports, and 
others between Cape Colony and India. 

There are ever 8000 m. of roads in the colony proper and rivers 
crossing main routes are bridged. The finest bridge in the 
colony is that which spans the Orange at Hopetown. It is 
1480 ft. long and cost £114,000. Of the roads in general it may 
be said that they are merely tracks across the veld made at the 
pleasure of the traveller. The ox is very generally used as a 
draught animal in country districts remote from railways ; 
sixteen or eighteen oxen bein^ harnessed to a wagon carrying 
3 to 4 tons* Traction-engines have in some places sup- 
planted the ox -wagon for bringing agricultural produce to 
market. The “ Scotch cart,'* a light two-wheeled vehicle, is also 
much used. 

Railways , — ^Railway construction began in 1859 when a private 
company built a line from Cape Town to Wellington. This line, 
64 m. long, was the only railway in the colony for nearly fifteen 
jjrears. In 1871 parliament resolved to build railways at the 
|mbUc expense, and in 1873 (the year following the conferment 
of responsible government on the colony) a beginning was made 
with the work, £5,000,000 having been voted for the purpose. In 
the same yekr the Cape Town-Wellington line was bought by 
the state. Subsequently powers were again given to private 
companies to construct lines, these companies usually receiving I 
subsidies from the government, which owns and works the 
greater part of the railways in the colony. 

The plan adopted in 1873 was to build independent lines 
from the i^apOrts into the interior, and the great trunk lines 
then begun determined the development of the whole system. 
The standard gauge in South Africa is 3 ft^fi in. arid allra^ways 
mentioned are of that gauge unless otherwise stated. « 

The railways, which liavd*k mileage exceeding 4000. are classi- 
fied under three great sj?«tems the Western, the Midland and 
the Eastern. ‘ ^ 

The Westom system-i-^the southern ^Section of the Cape to 
Cairo toute^tkrts fttxn Cape Tw turn by Kimbiriey 


(647 m.) to Vrybufg (774 m.), whence it is continued by the 
Rhodesia Railway Co. to Mafekmg (870 m*), Bulawayo (i j6o 
the Victoria Falls on the Zmximi (1623 m*) and the Belgian 
Congo frontier, whilst a branch from Bulawayo mnsi via 
Salisbury to Beira, 2037 m. from Cape Town. From Fourteen 
Streams, a station 47 mu north of Kimberley, a line goes via 
Klerksdorp to Johannesburg and Pretoria, this being the most 
direct route between Cape Town and the Transvaal. (Distance 
from Caf^ Town to Johannesburg, 955 m.) 

The Midland system starts from Port Elizabeth, and the main 
line runs by Cradock and Naauwpoort to NorVal’s Pont on the 
Orange river, whence it is continued through the Orange River 
Colony and the Transvaal by Bloemfontein to Johannesburg 
(714 m. from Port Elizabeth) and Pretoria (741 m.). From 
Kroonstad, a station midway bctweenBloemfontein and Johannes- 
burg, a railway^ opened in 1906, goes via ladysmith to Durban, 
and provides the shortest railway route between Cape Town and 
Port Elizabeth and Natal. From Port Elizabeth a second line 
(186 m.) runs by Uitenhage and Graaff Reinet, rejoining the 
main line at Rosmead, from which a junction line (83 m.) runs 
eastwards, connecting with the Eastern system at Stormberg. 
From Naauwpoort another junction line (69 m.) runs north-west, 
connecting the Midland with the Western system at De Aar, 
and affords an alternative route to that via Kimberley from 
Cape Town to the Transvaal. (Distance from Cape Town to 
Johannesburg via Naauwpoort, 1012 m.) 

The Eastern system starts from East Ix>ndon,and the principal 
line runs to Springfontein (314 m.) in the Orange River Colony, 
where it joins the line to Bloemfontein and the Transvaal. 
(Distance from East London to Jolmnnesburg, 665 m.) From 
Albert junction (246 m. from East London) a branch, originally 
the main line, goes east to Aliwal North (280 m.). 

The west to east connexion is made by a series of railways 
running for the most part parallel with the coast. Starting 
from Worcester, 109 m. from Cajie Town on the westorn main 
line a railway runs to Mossel Bay via Swellendam and Rivers- 
dale. From Mossel Bay another line runs by George, Oudts- 
hoom and Willowmore to Klippiaat, a station on the line from 
Graaff Reinet to Port Elizabeth. (Distance from Cape Town 
666 m.) From Somerset East a line (164 m.) goes via King 
William’s Town to Blanev junction on the eastern main line 
and 31 m, from East London. The Somerset East line crosses, 
at Cookhouse station, the Midland main line from Port Elizabeth 
to the north, and by this route the distance between Port Elizabeth 
and East London is 307 m. Before the completion in 1905 of 
the Somerset East-King William’s Town line, the nearest railway 
connexion between the two seaports was via Rosmead and 
Stormberg junction— a distance of 547 m. From Sterkstroom 
junction on the eastern main line a branch railway goes through 
the Transkei to connect at Riverside, the frontier station, with 
the Natal railways. It runs via the Indwe coal-mines (66 m. 
from Sterkstroom), Maclear (173 m.) and Kokstad. Prom 
Kokstad to Durban is 232 m. The eastern system is also 
connected with the Transkei by another railway. From Amabels, 
a station 51 m. from East London, a line goes east to Umtata 
180 m. distant). Thence the line is continued to Port St Johns 
307 m. from East London), whence another line 143 m. Irnig 
goes to Kokstad. 

' Besides the main lines there are many smaller lines. Thusiall 
the towns within a 50 m. radius of Cape toim are linked 
to it by railway. longer branches nm from the capital S.E. 
to Caledon (87 m*) and N.W. via Malmesbury (47 m.), and 
Piquetberg '(107 m.) to Graaf Water (*76 m.) A line runs NfW. 
across the veld from Hutchinson on the western main Kne via 
Victoria West to Carnarvon (86 m.). From De Aar junction, 
a line (m m.) goes N.Wi via Britstown to Priiskacai the Orange 
river. Prom Port Eiieabeth a line (35 m.) runs east to Grahiims- 
town, whence another fine (43 m.) goes sOuth>-east to Port 
Alfred at the mouth of the Kowie river. Another line (1^79 m.) 
on a twie^foot gauge tuns NiW. from Port Eliaabeth via Humajbs- 
dbrptoAvontUurJ ^ v 1 1 

' 'A fibeHnocmnecled nint ‘Irom 
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Port Nollotb on the west coast to the O’okiep copper mines 
(92 m.). It has a gauge of 2 ft 6 in. 

The railways going north have to cross, within a comparatively 
short distance of the coast; the mountains which lead to the 
Karroo. The steepest gradient is on the western main line. 
Having entered the hilly district at Tulbagh Road, where the 
railway ascends 500 ft. in 9 m., the Hex River Pass is reached 
soon after leaving Worcester, 794 ft. above the sea. In the 
next 36 m. the line rises 2400 ft., over 20 m. of that distance 
being at gradients of i in 40 to i in 45. The eastern line is the 
most continuously steep in the colony. In the first 18 m. from 
East London the railway rises 1000 ft. ; at Kei Road, 46 m, 
from its starting-point, it has reached an altitude of 2332 ft., 
at Cathcart (109 m.) it is 3906 ft. above the sea, and at Cypher- 
gat, where it pierces the Stormbetg, 204 m. from East London, 
tiie rails are 5450 ft. above the sea. From Sterkstroom to 
Cypheigat, 15 m., the line rises 1044 ft. The highest railway 
station in the colony is Krom Hooghte, 5543 ft., in the Zuurberg, 
on the branch line connecting the Eastern and Western systems. 
The capital expended on government railways to the end of 
1905 was £29,973,024, showing a cost per mile of £10,034. The 
gross earnings in 1905 were £4,047,065 (as compared with 
£3,390,093 in 1895) ; the expenses £3,076,920 (as compared with 
£1,596,013 in 1895). Passengers conveyed in 1905 numbered 
20,611,384, and the tonnage of goods 1,836,946 (of 2000 tb). 

Posts and Telegraphs, — Direct telegraphic communication 
between London and Cape Town was established on Christmas 
day 1879. Cables connect the colony with Europe (1) via 
Loanda and Bathurst, (2) via St Helena, Ascension and 
St Vincent; with Europe and Asia (3) via Natal, Zanzibar 
and Aden, and with Australia (4) via Natal, Mauritius and 
Cocos. 

An overland telegraph wire connects Cape Town and Ujiji, 
on Lake Tanganyika, via Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Other 
lines connect Cape Town with all other South African states, 
while within the colony there is a complete system of telegraphic 
communication, over 8000 m. of lines being open in 1906. 
The telephone service is largely developed in the chief towns. 
The telegraph lines are owned and have been almost entirely 
built, at a cost up to 1906 of £865,670, by the government, 
which in 1873 took over the then existing lines (781 m.). 

The postal service is well organized, and to places !)eyond the 
reach of the railway there is a service of mail carts, and in parts 
of Gordonia (Bechuanaland) camels are used to cany the mails. 
Since 1890 a yearly average of over 50,000,000 has passed 
through the post. Of these about four-fifths are letters. 

Constitution and Government ,— the Constitution estab- 
lished in 1872 Cape Colony enjoyed self-government. The legis- 
lature consisted of two chambers, a Legislative Council and a 
House of Assembly. Members of the Legislative Council or 
Upper House represented the provinces into which the colony 
was divided and were elected for seven years ; members of the 
House of Assembly > a much more numerous body, elected for 
five years, represented the towns and divisions of the provinces. 
At the head of the executive was a governor appointed by the 
crown. By the South Africa Act 1909 this constitution was 
abolished as from the establishment of the Union of South Africa 
in 1910. Cape Colony entered the Union as an original province, 
being represented in the Union parliament bf eight members in 
the Muate and fifty-one in the House of Assembly. The qualifi- 
cations of voters for the election of members of the House of 
AsSemMy are the same as those existing in Cape Colony at the 
establishment of the Union, and are as follows : — Voters must 
be born or naturalized British Subjects residing in the Cape 
province at least twelve months, must be mdes aged 21 (no 
distinction beings made as to race or colour), must be in possession 
Of pmperty worth or in rCCeijjt of salary Or wiages of not less 
than £go a year- No one not an elector in 18^2 Can be registensd 
as a i^r unless he can s%n Ws ttaitie and write his address and 
ociupatiOii. A share in does not ijuall^ibr a 

Vote. A Voter of hon-Europead descent fe lioi quaKfied for 
eiuctioft 


Of registered electors in 1907 was whom over «o, 000 

were non^Europeans. 

For provincial purposes there is a provincial council consisting 
of the same number of members as are elected by the province 
to the House of Assembly. The qualifications of voters for the 
council are the same as for the House of Assembly. All Voters, 
European and non -European, are eligible for seats oh the 
council, but any councillor who becomes a member of parliament 
thereupon ceases to be a member of the provincial council. 
The council passes ordinances dealing with direct taxation 
within the province for purely local purposes, and generally 
controls all matters of a merely local or private nature in the 
province. The council was also given, for five years following 
the establishment of the Union, control of elemeniaiy education. 
All ordinances passed by the council must have the sanction of 
the Union government before coming into force. The council 
is elected for three years and is not subject to dissolution save 
by effluxion of time. The chief executive officer is an official 
appointed by the Union government and styled administrator 
of the province. The administrator holds his post for a period 
of five years. He is as.sisted by an executive committee consist- 
ing of four persons elected by the provincial council but not 
necessarily members of that body. 

To the provincial council is entrusted the oversight of the 
divisional and municipal councils of the province, but the powers 
of such subordinate bodies can also be varied or withdrawn 
by the Union parliament acting directly. Divisional councils, 
which are elected triennially, were established in 1855. In 
1908 they numbered eighty -one. The councils are presided 
over by a civil commissioner who is also usually resident 
magistrate. They hav^ to maintain all roads in the division j 
can nominate field cornets (magistrates) ; may borrow money 
on the security of the rates for public works ; and return 
three members yearly to the district licensing court. Their 
receipts in 1908 were £269,000 ; their expenditure in the same 
period was £283,000. The electors to the divisional councils arc 
the owners or occupiers of immovable property. Members of 
the councils must be registered voters and owners of immovable 
property in the division valued at not less than £500* 

Municipalities at the Cape date from 1836, and are now, for 
the most part, subject to the provisions of the General Municipal 
Act of 1882. Certain municipalities have, however, obtained 
special acts for their governance. In 1907 there were 119 
municipalities in the province. Under the act of 1882 the 
municipalities were given power to levy annually an owner^s 
rate assessed upon the capital value of rateable property, and 
a tenant^s rate assessed upon the annual value of such property. 
No rate may exceed 2d. m the £ on the capital value or Sd* m 
the £ on the annual value. The receipts Of the municipalities 
in 1907 amounted to £1,430,000. During the same period 
the expenditure amounted to £1,539,000. 

Law and Justice , — The basis of the judicial system is the 
Roman-Dutch kw, which has been, however, modified by 
legislation of the Cape parliament. In dauch division Of the 
province there is a resident magistrate with primaiy jurisdiction 
m civil and criminal matters. The Soutjt Africa Act 1909 
created a Supreme Court of South Africa, the supreme court of 
the Cape of Good Hope, which sits at Cape Towh, becoming a 
provincial division of the hew supreme court, presided over by a 
judge-president. The two other superior courts Of Cape Colony, 
namely the eastern dfetricts court which sits at Graham^i 
Town, and the high court of Griqiialand whifch sits at Kimberley, 
became local divirion^i of the Supreme (pOutt of South Africa. 
Eaeh of these courts^ consists of a jud^e- president and two 
jpuisne judges. The proviheial and local courts, brides their 
original powers, have jurisdiction in Wl matters in which the 
government of thfe Union is a party arid in ah matters in which 
the validity of any provincial ordinance^ “^hall ^come iUtO 
question. decisions of th<t80 ^c<iurts hmieals may 

be made to the appellate division of the C&urti The 

of the diV&ohal ^courts go oh .twice a ^ fear, 

m additioti, sihee i888*a special cOurt ^ at 
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Kimberley for tryinig ^ tases relating to illicit diamond 
buying {** I.D.B/’). TQils court consists of two judg^ of the 
impremc court and ode other member, hitherto Ae civil com- 
missioner or the resident magistrate of Kimberley. The Trans- 
keion territories^ wWch fall under the jurisdiction of the eastern 
district court, are subject to a Native Territories Penal Code, 
which canie into force in 1887. Besides the usual magistrates 
in these territories, there is a chief magistrate, resident at Cape 
Town, with two assistants in the territories. 

Bi^gion . — Up to the year 1876 government provided an 
annual grant for ecclesiastical purposes which was divided 
among the various churches, Congregationalists alone declining 
to receive state aid. From that date, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Voluntary Act of 1875, grants were only con- 
tinued to the then holders of office. The Dutch Reformed 
Church, as might be anticipated from the early history of the 
country, is by far the most numerous community. Next in 
number of adherents among the white community come the 
Anglicans — Cape Colony forming part of the Province of South 
Africa. In 1847 ^ bishop of Cape Town was appointed to preside 
over this church, whose diocese extended not only over Cape 
Colony and Natal, but also over the island of St Helena. Later, 
however, separate bishops were appointed for the eastern 
province (with the seat at Graham’s Town) and for Natal. 
Subsequently another bishopric, St John’s, Kaffraria, was created 
and the Cape Town diocesan raised to the rank of archbishop. 
Of other Protestant bodies the Methodists outnumber the 
Anglicans, eight-ninths of their members being coloured people. 
The Roman Catholics have bishops in Cape Town and Graham’s 
Town, but are comparatively few. There are, besides, several 
foreign missions in the colony, the most important being the 
Moravian, London and Rhenish missionary societies. The 
Moravians have been established since 1732. 

The following figures are extracted from the census returns 
of 1904 ^Protestants, 1,305,453; Roman Catholics, 38,118;^ 
Jews, 19,537 ; Mahommedans, 22,623 ; other sects, 4297 ; no" 
religion/’ 1,016,255. In this last category are placed the pagan 
natives. The figures for the chief Protestant sects were ; — 
Dutch Reformed Church, 399,487 ; Gereformeerde Kerk, 6209 ; 
Lutherans, 80,902 ; Anglicans, 281,433 ; Presbyterians, 88,660 ; 
Congregationadists, 112,202; Wesleyan and other Methodists, 
290,264; Baptists, 14,105. Of the Hottentots 77 %> the 
Fingoes 50 %, of the mixed races 89 %, and of the Kaffirs and 
Bechuanas 26 % were returned as Christians. 

Education.^Thtre is a state system of primary education 
controlled by a superintendent-general of education and the 
education department which administers the parliamentary 
grants. As early as 1839 a scheme of public schools, drawn up 
by Sir John Herschel, the astronomer, came into operation, 
and was continued until 1865, when a more comprehensive 
scheme was adopted. In 1905 an act was passed dividing the 
colony into school districts under the control of popularly elected 
school boards, which were established durmg 1905^19^. These 
boards levy, through municipal or divisional councils, a rate 
for school purposes and supervise all public and poor schools. 
Thfs schools are divided into public undenominational elementary 
schools ; day schools and industrial institutions for the nativ^ ; 
mission schools to which government aid for secular instruction 
is granted ; private farm schools, district boarding schwls, 
training schools for teachers, industrial schools for poor whites, 
&c. In 190S 2930 primaiy schools of various classes were open. 
Education is not compulsory, but at the 1904 census 95 % of 
the white population over fourteen years old could read and write. 
In the same year 186,000 natives could read and write, and 
53,000 could read but not write. There are ako numbers pf 
private schools receiving no government aid. These mdude 
schools maintained^ by the German commimity, in which the 
medium of ^ instructfoo is German. 

The nniyeijsity of the Cape of Good Hope, modelled on that of 
I^ndon, stands at the head of the educational system of the 
colony* It arose opt of and supersedipd tb^ board of public 
examiners (which had been constituted in 1858), was estaWished 
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m 1874 and was granted a royal charter in 1877. It is governed 
by a chancellor, a vice-chancellor (who is chairman of the 
university council) and a council consisting (1909) of 38 members, 
including representatives of Natal. The university is empowered 
to grant degrees ranking equally with those of any university in 
Great Britain. Originadly only B.A., M.A., LL.B., LL.D., M.B., 
and M.D. degrees were conferred, but degrees in literature, 
science and music and (in 1908) in divinity were added. The 
number of students who matriculated rose from 34 in 1875 
to 1 18 in 1885,242 in 1895 and 539 in 1905. The examina- 
tions are open to candidates irrespective of where they 
have studied, but under the Higher Education Act grants 
are paid to seven colleges that specially devote themselves 
to preparing students for the graduation courses. These 
are the South African College at Cape Town (founded in 
1829), the Victoria College at Stellenbosch, the Diocesan 
College at Rondebosch, Rhodes University College, Graham’s 
Town, Gill College at Somerset East, the School of Mines 
at Kimberley and the Huguenot Ladies’ College at Welling- 
ton. Several denominational colleges, receiving no govern- 
ment aid, do the same work in a greater or less degree, the 
best known being St Aidan’s (Roman Catholic) College and 
Kingswood (Wesleyan) College, both at Graham’s Town. 
Gra^ Reinet College, Dale College, King William’s Town, and 
the Grey Institute, Port Elizabeth, occupy the place of high 
schools under the education department. The Theological 
Seminary at Stellenbosch prepares theological students for the 
ministry of the Dutch Church. At Cape Town is a Royal Observa- 
tory, founded in 1829, one of the most important institutions of 
its kind in the world. It is under the control of a royal astro- 
nomer and its expenses are defrayed by the British admiralty. 

Defence . — The Cape peninsula is fortified with a view to 
repelling attacks from the sea. Simon’s Town, which is on the 
east side of the peninsula, is the headquarters of the Cape and 
West Coast navd squadron. It is strongly fortified, as is also 
Table Bay. Port Elizabeth is likewise fortified against naval 
attack. A strong garrison of the British army is stationed in the 
colony, with headquarters at Cape Town, The cost of this 
garrison is borne by the imperial government. For purposes of 
local defence a force named the Frontier Armed and Mounted 
Police was organized in 1853, and a permanent colonial force has 
been maintained since that date. It is now known as the Cape 
Mounted Riflemen and is about 700 strong. Its ordinary duty 
is to preserve order in the Transkeian territories. The Cape 
Mounted Police, over 1600 strong, are also available for the 
defence of the colony and are fully armed. There are numerous 
volunteer corps, which receive a capitation grant from the govern- 
ment By a law passed in 1878 every able-bodied man between 
eighteen and fifty is liable to military service without as well as 
within the limits of the state. There is also a volunteer naval force. 

Revenue, Debt, &c . — ^The following table shows the total receipts 
(including loans) and payments (including that under Loan Acts) 
of the colony in various financial years, from 1880 to 1905 


Year ending 
30th June 

Receipts. 

Payments. 

Total. 

Loans 

(included in total). 

j88o 

^£3.556.601 

£3,742,665 

1885 

£3,814.947 

/ 496.795 

4,211,83a 

1890 

5 * 571^907 

1,141,857 

5.327.496 

^895 

5,416,611 

26,441 

5.388,157 

1900 

6,565-752 

128,376 

7.77^230 

1905 

13,856,247 

5,214,290 

10^914,784 




The colony had a public debt of £42,109,561 on the 31st of 
December 3:903, including sums raised for corporate bodies, 
harbour boards^ &c., but guaranteed in the geneiial revenue. 
The greater part of the loans were issued at or 4 % interest 
Nearly the whole of the loans raked have been spent on railways, 
harbours, irrigatiim and other public works. The value of 
assessed property for divisional council purposes was returned in 
1905 at 3^7,078,^68. The total revenue of ^visional councils 
increased from £i:(Sfpi,5S8 in too® . to £^73,543 in t 90 Sf nnd the 
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aziwnditUTe from £170,898 io 190X to £243,841 in 1905. Ilie 
receipts from municipal rates and taxes rose from £520,587 in 
X901 to £700,103 in 1905 ; the total municipal receipts in the 
same period from £978,867 to £1,752,105. At the end of 1905 
the total indebtedness of the municipalities was £5,775,420, and 
the value of assessed property within the municipal bounds 
£53.948,224. 

B<mks.-~Th.t following table gives statistics of the banks under 
trust laws — 


of a commissnmer sent out in 1685 a better daw of imn%rants 
was introduced. About 1686 the European population was 
increased by a number of the French refugees who left their 
country on the revocation of the edict of NaUtes. ‘Ilte influence 
of this small body of immignuits on the character of the Dutch 
settlers was marked. The Huguenots, however, owing to the 
policy of the Company, which in 1701 directed that Dutch only 
should be taught in the schools, ceased by the middle of the t8tn 
century to be a distinct body, and the knowledge of French 

disappeared. Advancing north and 
east from their base at Cape Town 
the colonists gradually acquired — 
partly by so-called contracts, partly 
by force — ^all the knd of the Hot- 
tentots, large numbers of whom they 
slew. Besides those who died in 
warfare, whole tribes of Hottentots 
were destroyed by epidemics of 
snmllpjox in 1713 and in 1755. Straggling remnants still main- 
tained their indepiendence, but the mass of the Hottentots took 
service with the colonists as herdsmen, while others became 
hangers-on about the company’s posts and grazing-farms or 
roamed about the country. In 1 787 the Dutch government passed 
a law subjecting these wanderers to certain restrictions. The 
effect of this law was to place the Hottentots in more immediate 
dependence upon the farmers, or to compel them to m^ate 
northward beyond the colonial border. Those who chose the 
latter alternative had to encounter the hostility of their old foes, 
the Bushmen, w'ho were widely spread over the pilains from the 
Nieuwveld and Sneeuwberg mountains to the Orange river. 
The colonists also, pressing forward to those territories, came in 
contact with these Ishmaelites — the farmers’ cattle and sheep, 
guarded only by a Hottentot herdsman, offering the strongest 
temptation to the Bushman. Repris^ followed ; and the 
position became so desperate that the extermination of the 
Bushmen appeared to the government the only safe altemUtive. 
“ Commandoes ” or war-bands were sent out against them, and 
they were hunted down like wild beasts. Within a pieriod of six 
years, it is said, upwards of 3000 were either killed or captured. 
Out of the organization of these commandoes, with their field- 
commandants and field-comets, has grown the common system 
of local government in the Dutch-settled districts of South Africa. 

It was not to the hostility of the natives, nor to the hard 
struggle with nature necessary to make agriculture profitable 
on K^oo or veld, that the slow prc^ess made by the colonists 
was due, so much as to the narrow and tyrannical pjoUcy adopted 
by the East India Compiany, which closed the colony against free 
immigration, kept the whole of the trade in its own hands, 
combined the administrative, legislative and judicial pxiwers in 
one body, prescribed to the farmers the nature of the cropis they 
were to grow, demanded from them a large pmrt of their produce, 
and harassed them with other exactions tending to discourage 
industry and enterprise. (See further South AinaicA, where 
the methods and results of Dutch colonial government are 
considered in their broader asp^ts.) To this mischievous pxflicy 
is ascribed that dislike to orderly government, and that desire 
to escape from its contrdi, which ch^actorized for oaAny genera- 
tions t^ “ boer ” or farther class of Dutch settlera— <j[ualitie8 
utterly at variance with the character of the Dutch m their 
native country. It was largely to escapie oppiassion that the 
fMmers trekked farther and farther from the seat of goveneiment: 
The compHuiy, to control the emigrants, established a magutraqr 
at Swelleaidam in 1745 and another at < 3 raafl Reinct m 1786. 
The Gamtoos river had been declared, e. 1740, the -«astera 
frontier of the colony, but it was soon passed. In 1780, howeverj 
the Dutoh> to avoid collision with the wariike Kaffir triheS 
advancing south and west from etot central Africa, agreed with 
them to make the Great Fish riYer toe oHnoidn boundary. Itz 
179s the heavily taxed , burt^iers of the frontier tostricts, who 
were gfloided no pHotecticpi against tl» Kiifhts, ^peljed toe 
b^ials of toe E^t India Company^ fuid set riip .indepiip^eBit 
goumimento «t Swelkndiitn and (ihaafi tM 


31st 

December 

Including Head Offices. 

Circulation. 
Colony only. 

Assets and 
Liabilities. 
Colony only. 

Capital 

Subscribed. 

Capital 

Paid Up. 

Reserve. 

1890 

^5,780,610 

, , 

;£l, 558,612 

£850,489. 

;i 740,210 

£9,221,661 

1895 

7,189,090 

2,382,003 

1,008,837 

612,266 

11,864.152 

1900 

X2, 166,800 

6,508,308 

1,810,621 

1,361.637 

2 o. 537»343 

1905 


4,456,925 

2,948,428 

1,065.251 

20,749,988 


Standard Time, Money, Weights and Measures . — Since .903 a 
Standard time has been adopted throughout South Africa, being 
that of 30° or two hours east of Greenwich. In other words 
noon in ^uth Africa corresponds to lo.o a.m. in London. The 
actual difference between the meridians of Greenwich and Capie 
Town is one hour fourteen minutes. The monetary system is 
that of Great Britain and the coins in circulation are exclusively 
British. Though all the standard weights and measures are 
British, the following old Dutch measures are still used : — 
Liquid Measure: Leaguer = about 128 impjerial gallons; half 
aum=«i5i imperial gjJlons ; anker = 7J imperial gallons. Cap- 
adiy : Muid ■= 3 bushels. The general surface measure is the old 
Amsterdam Morgen, reckoned equal to 2- 11654 acres ; 1000 
Cap)e lineal feet are equal to 1033 British imperial feet. The Cape 
ton is 2000 lb. 

The Press . — The first newspaper of the colony, written in 
Dutch and English, was published in 1824, and its appearance 
marked an era not only in the literary but in the political 
history of the colony, since it drew to a crisis the disputes which 
had arisen between the colonists and the governor. Lord Charles 
Somerset, who had issued a decree prohibiting all p}ersons from 
convenir^ or attending public meetings. Its criticisms on 
public affairs soon led to its suppression by the governor, and a 
memorial from the colonists to the king p>etitioning for a free 
press was the result. This boon was secured to the colony in 1828, 
and the press soon became a powerful agent, characterized Ity 
public spirit and literary ability. In px>litics toe newspapers are 
divided, principally on racial, lines, appealing either to the 
British or the Dutch section of the community, rarely to both 
sides. There are about one hundred newsp>ap>ers in English or 
Dutch published in the colony. 

The chief papers are the Cape Times, Cape Argus, South 
African News (Bond), both daily and weekly; the Diamond 
Fields Advertiser (Kimberley) and the Eastern Province Herald 
(Port Elizabeto). 0 ns Land and Het Dagblad are Dutch pap>ers 
published at Ca^ Town. (F. R. C.) 

Historv 

Discovery and Bartholomew Diaz, the Portuguese 

navigator, discovered the Cap)e of Good Hop>e in 1488, and 
Vasco da Gama in 1497 sailed along the whole coast of South 
./^ica on his way to India. The Portuguese, attracted by the 
niches of the East, made no p)ennanent settlement at the Cap>e. 
But the Dutchg who, on the decline of the Portuguese piower, 
established themselves in the East, early saw toe importance of 
toe pi^ as a station where their vessels might take in water and 
^visions. They did not, however, establish any jMst at toe 
Oq)e untQ 1652, when a smell garrison lunder Jan van Rtebeek 
sent there by the Dutch East India Company. Rie^k 
laiMied at Table Bay and founded Cape Town. In 1671 toe first 
pwichase of land from the Hottentots beyond the limits of the 
fort WR by Riebeek maii^ the beginning of the Colonj' prop>er. 
The wUtot colonists were for the m(>st part peopile of loi(lr station 
or indifferent toiaracter, but as the nsqlt of the investjgatbns 
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yoto; Uoliand having under the revolutionaty government 
nf/France, a British iQlitjfe under General Sir James Gntig was sent 
fo Cape Town to ffibsre the colony for the prince of Omiige-*-a 
refugee in Englanili^f^ainst the French. The governor of Cape 
Town at first to obey the instructions from the prince, 

but on the J British proceeding to take forcible possession he 
capitulatied.^ His action was hastened by the fact that the 
Hotteittots, deserting their former masters, flocked to the British 
standArd. The burners of Graaff Reinet did not surrender until 
a force had been sent against them, while in 1799 and again in 
I Sot they rose in revolt. In February 1803, as a result of the 
peace of Amiens, the colony was handed over to the Batavian i 
Republic, which introduced many needful reforms, as had the | 
British during their eight years’ rule. (One of the first acts of 
General Craig had been to abolish torture in the administration 
of justice.) War having again broken out, a British force was 
once more sent to the Cape. After an engagement (Jan. 1806) 
on the shores of Table Bay the Dutch garrison of Cape Castle sur- 
rendered to the British under Sir David Baird, and in 1814 the 
colony was ceded outright by Holland to the British crown. 
At that time the colony extended to the line of mountains guard- 
ing the vast central plateau, then called Bushmansland, and had 
an area of about 120,000 sq. m. and a population of some 60,000, 
of whom 27,000 were whites, 17,000 free Hottentots and the rest 
slaves. These slaves were mostly imported negroes and Malays. 
Their introduction was the chief cause leading the white settlers 
to despise manual labour. 

The First and Second Kaffir Wars. — At the time of the 
cession to Great. Britain the first of several wars with the Kaffirs 
had been fought. (The numerous minor conflicts which since 
1789 had taken place between the colonists and the Kaffirs — the 
latter sometimes aided by Hottentot allies — ^are not reckoned 
in the usual enumeration of the Kaffir Wars.) The Kaffirs, who 
had crossed the colonial frontier, had been expelled from the 
district between the Sunday and Great Fish rivers known as 
the Zuurveld, which became a sort of neutral ground. For some^ 
time previous to 1811 the Kaffirs, however, had taken possession 
of the neutral ground and committed depredations on the 
colonists. In order to expel them from the Zuurveld, Colonel 
John Graham took the field with a mixed force in December i8ir, 
and in the end the Kaffirs were driven beyond the Fish river. 
On the site of Colonel Graham’s headquarters arose the town 
which bears his name. In 1817 further trouble arose with the 
Kaffirs, the immediate cause of quarrel being an attempt by the 
colonial authorities to enforce the restitution of some stolen 
cattle. Routed in 1818 the Kaffirs rallied, and in the early part 
of 1819 poured into the colony in vast hordes. Led by a prophet- 
chief named Makana, they attacked Graham’s Town on the 
22nd of April, then held by a handful of white troops. Help 
arrived in time and the enemy were beaten back. It was then 
arranged that the land between the Fish and Keiskamma rivers 
should be neutral territory. 

The Bri^^h SeiUers of /<^i?o.~The war of 1817-19 led to the 
first introduction of English settlers on a considerable scale, 
an event fraught with far-reaching consequences. The then 
governor, Lord Charles Somerset, whose treaty arrangements 
with the Kaffir chiefs had proved unfortunate, desired to erect 
a barrier against the Kaffirs by settling white colonists in the 
border district. In iBao, on five advice of Lord Charles, parlia- 
ment voted £50,000 to promote emigration to the Cape, and 
4000 British were sent out. These people formed what was 
known as the Albany settlement, founding Port Elizabeth and 
making Graham’s Town their headquarters. Intended primarily 
as a measure to secure the safety of the frontier, and regarded by 
the British government chiefly as a better means of affording a 
livelihood to a few thousands of the surplus population, this 
ehiigriition scheihe accomplished a far greater work than its 
authors ^nteiivplatcd* Thamiew settlers, drawn from every part 
of the Brit&h Isles and from almost every grade of society, 

^ It is stated thaLColoheii R. J. Gordon .’(the explorer of the Orange 
river); wlib eohvfnahded the liuteh fbrcal at me Cape/ Ohagrihed 
by the oocufiation 0I theiconatiry by the Beifislv^ committed ^saloide. 
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letained, and their descendants retain, strong S3rmpathy with 
their native land. In course of time they formed a valuable 
counterpoise to the Dutch Colonists, and they now constitute the 
most progressive element in the colony. The advent of these 
immigrants was also the means of introducing the English 
language at the Cape. In 1825, for the first time, ordinances 
were issued in English, and in 1827 its use was extended to 
the conduct of judicial proceedings* Dutch was not, however, 
ousted, the colonists becoming to a large extent bilingual, f 

Dislike of British Rule. — Although the colony was fairly 
prosperous, many of the Dutch farmers were as dissatisfied 
with British rule as they had been with that of the Dutch East 
India Company, though their ground of complaint was not the 
same. In 1792 Moravian missions had been established for the 
benefit of the Hottentots,^ and in 1799 l^he London Missionary 
Society began work among both Hottentots and Kaffirs. The 
championship of Hottentot grievances by the missionaries caused 
much dissatisfaction among the majority of the colonists, whose 
views, it may be noted, temporarily prevailed, for in 1812 an ordin- 
ance was issued which empowered magistrates to bind Hottentot 
children as apprentices under conditions differing little from that 
of slavery. Meantime, however, the movement for the abolition 
of slavery was gaining strength in England, and the missionaries 
at length appealed from the colonists to the mother country. 
An incident which occurred in 1815-1816 did much to make 
permanent the hostility of the frontiersmen to the British. 
A farmer named Bezuidenhout refused to obey a summons issued 
on the complaint of a Hottentot, and firing on the party sent to 
arrest him, was himself killed by the return fire. This caused a 
miniature rebellion, and on its suppression five ringleaders were 
publicly hanged at the spot — Slachters Nek — ^where they had 
sworn to expel the English tyrants.” The feeling caused 
by the hanging of these men was deepened by the circumstances 
of the execution — for the scaffold on which the rebels were 
simultaneously swung, broke down from their united weight and 
the men were afterwards hanged one by one. An ordinance 
passed in 1827, abolishing the old Dutch courts of landroosl 
and heemraden (resident magistrates being substituted) and 
decreeing that henceforth all legal proceedings should be con- 
ducted in English ; the granting in 1828, as a result of the 
representations of the missionaries, of equal rights with 
whites to the Hottentots and other free coloured people; the 
imposition (1830) of heavy penalties for harsh treatment of 
slaves, and finally the emancipation of the slaves in 1834,® — all 
these things increased the dislike of the farmers to the government. 
Moreover, the inadequate compensation awarded to slave* 
owners, and the suspicions engendered by the method of payment, 
caused much resentment, and in 1835 the trekking of farmers 
into unknown country in order to escape from an unloved govern- 
ment, which had characterized the 18th century, recommenced. 
Emigration beyond the colonial border had in fact been con- 
tinuous for 1 50 years, but it now took on larger proportions. 

The Third Kaffir War. — On the eastern border further trouble 
arose with the Kaffirs, towards whom the policy of the Cape 
government was marked by much vacillation. On the iith of 
December 1834 a chief of high rank was killed while resisting 
a commando party. This set the whole of the Kaffir tribes 
in a blaze, A force of 10,000 fighting men, led by Macomoy 
a brother of the chief who was killed, swept across the frontier, 
pillaged and burned the homesteads and murdered all who 
dared to resist. Among the worst sufferers were a colony of 
freed Hottentots who, in 1829, had been settled in the Eat 
river valley by the British authorities. The fighting pbwer 
of the colony Was scanty, but the governor, Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban acted with promptitude, and all available forces 
were mustered under Colonel (afterwards Sir Harry) Smith, 
who reached Graham’s Town on the 6th of January six day's 

after news of the risihg reached Cape Town. Ine enemy’s 

?,JFrQia 1737 , to 1 1744 George ScjMni 4 V'LW®japostie to the 
Hottentots," had a mission.at G-enadenaal--*' The Vale; of, Grace. 

* Masters •wrto alW^ to fceep ikh^ir as " apprenticto " 
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territory was inVaded^ and aftaer nine timnths’ fighting the Kaifirs 
were odmptetely subdued> ahd a new treaty of peace concluded 
(on the 17th of September). By this treaty all the county 
as far ai the river Kei was acknowledged to be British, and its 
inhabitants declared British subjects, A site for the seat of 
government was selected and named King William’s Town, 

The Great Trek.-^The action of Sir Benjamin D’Urban was not 
approved hy the home government, and on the instruction of 
liOrd Glenelg, secretary for the colonies, who declared that 
the great evil of the Cape Colony consists in its magnitude,” 
the colonial boundary was moved back to the Great Fish 
river, and eventually (in 1837) Sir Benjamin was dismissed from 
office. The Kaffirs ” in the opinion of Lord Glenelg, “ had 
an ample justification for war ; they had to resent, and endeav- 
oured justly, though impotently, to avenge a series of encroach- 
ments ” (despatch of the 36th of December 1835). This attitude 
towards the Kaffirs was one of the many reasons given by the 
Trek Boers for leaving Cape Colony. The Great Trek, as it is 
called, lasted from 1836 to 1840, the trekkers, who numbered 
about 7000, founding communities with a republican form of 
government beyond the Orange and Vaal rivers, and in Natal, 
where they had been preceded, however, by British emigrants. 
From this time Cape Colony ceased to be the only ci\nlized com- 
munity in South Africa, though for long it maintained its pre- 
dominance. Up to 1856 Natal was, in fact, a dependency of 
the Cape (see South Africa). Considerable trouble was 
caused by the emigrant Boers on either side of the Orange 
river, where the new comers, the Basutos and other Kaffir 
tribes, Bushmen and Griquas contended for mastery. The Cape 
government endeavoured to protect the rights of the natives. 
On the advice of the missionaries, who exercised great influence 
with all the non-Dutch races, a number of native states were 
recognized and subsidized by the Cape government, with the 
object — not realized — of obtaining peace on this northern 
frontier. The first of these ** Treaty States ” recognized was 
that of the Griquas of Griqiialand West. Others were 
recognized in 1843 1844 — in the last-named year a treaty 

was made with the Pondoes on the eastern border. During 
this period the condition of affairs on the eastern frontier was 
deplorable, the government being unable or unwilling to afford 
protection to the farmers from the depredations of the Kaffirs. 
Elsewhere, however, the colony was making progress. The 
change from slave to free labour proved to be advantageous to 
the farmers in the western provinces ; an efficient educational 
system, which owed its initiation to Sir John Herschel, the 
astronomer (who lived in Cape Colony from 1834 to 1838), 
was adbpted ; Road Boards were established and did much 
gobd work ; to the staple industries — the growing of wheat, the 
rearing of cattle and the making of wine — was added sheep- 
raising ; and by 1846 wool became the most valuable export 
from the country. The creation, in 1835, of a legislative council, 
on which unofficial members had seats, was the first step in 
giving the colonists a share in the government. 

War of the Another war with the Kaffirs broke out 
in 1846 and was known as the War of the Axe, frorh the murder 
6f a Hottentot, to whom an old Kaffir thief was manacled, while 
being conveyed to Graham’s Town for trial for stealing an axe. 
The escort was attmcked by a party of Kaffirs and the Hottentot 
killed* The surrender of ffie murderer was refused, and war was 
declared ih March 1846. The Gaikas were the chief tribe engaged 
in the Vrar, assisted during the course of k by the Tambukies. 
After »ome reverses the Kaffirs were signajjy defeated on the 
7th of June by General Somerset on the Gwangu, a few miles 
from Fort Peddie. Still the war went on, till at length Sandili, 
the chief of the Gaikas, surrendered, followed gradually by tiie 
other chiefs ; and by the bCglhnmg of 1848 the Kaffirs were again 
ahtxliied, alter twerity-^ne months’ fighting. 

of BHiSsh 'SmerHgkty the last month of the 
Vrjair (DtccmbW 1847) Sir Itory Smith reached Cape Town 
g 8 ^|l^#enmr of tl^ colphyi iand with hk amvat the Glenrig 
iwiwliedi By onthe xyth of DecemlMr^ 
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river and eastward to the Ketskamma river, atid on the 33rd, 
at a meeting of the Kaffir chiefs, announced the annexation of 
the country between the Keistomma and the Kei rivers to the 
British crown, thus reabsorbing the territory abandoned by 
order of lord Glenelg. It was not, however, incorporeted with 
the Cape, bat made a crown dep^dency under the name of 
I British Kaffrana, For a time the Kaffirs accepted quietly the 
new order of things. The governor had other serious matters 
to contend with, including the assertion of British authority 
over the Boers beyond the Orange river, and the establishment 
of amicable relations with the Transvaal Boers. In the colony 
itself a crisis arose out of the proposal to make it a convict 
station. 

The Convict Agitation and Granting of a Constitution , — In 1848 
a circular was sent by the 3rd Earl Grey, then colonial secretary, 
to the governor of the Cape (and to other colonial governors), 
asking him to ascertain the feelings of the colonists regarding the 
reception of a certain class of convicts, the intention being to 
send to South Africa Irish peasants who had been driven into 
crime by the famine of 1845. Owing to some misunderstanding, 
a vessel, the ” Neptune.” was despatched to the Cape l^efore the 
opinion of the colonists had been received, having on board 289 
convicts, among whom were John Mitchell, the Irish rebel, and 
his colleagues. When the news reached the Cape that this 
vessel was on her way, the people of the colony became violently 
excited ; and they established an anti-convict association, by 
which they bound themselves to cease from all intercourse of 
every kind with persons in any way connected ‘‘ with the landing, 
supplying or employing convicts.” On the 19th of September 
1849 the ** Neptune ” arrived in Simon’s Bay. Sir Harry Smith, 
confronted by a violent public agitation, agreed not to land the 
convicts, but to keep them on brjard ship in Simon’s Bay till he 
received orders to send them elsewhere. When the home 
government became aware of the state of affairs orders were sent 
directing the “ Neptune ” to proceed to Tasmania, and it did so 
after having been in Simon’s Bay for five months. The agitation 
did not, however, pass away without other important results, 
since it led to another movement, the object of which was to 
obtain a free representative government for the colony. This 
concession, which had been previously promised by Lord Grey, 
was granted by the British government, and, in 1854, a constitu- 
tion was established of almost unprecedented liberality. 

The Kaffir War of rSso-sS - — The anti-convict - agitation had 
scarcely ceased when the colony was once again involved in war. 
The Kaffirs bitterly resented their loss of independence, and ever 
since the last war had been secretly preparing to renew the 
struggle. Sir Harry Smith, informed of the threatening attitude 
of the natives, proceeded to the frontier, and summoned Sandili 
and the other chiefs to an interview* Sandili refused obedience ; 
upon which, at an assembly of other chiefs (October 1850), the 
governor declared him deposed from his chicfship, and appointed 
an Englishman, Mr Brownlee, a magistrate, to be temporary 
chief of the Gaika tribe. The governor appears to have believed 
that the measures he took would prevent a war and that Sandili 
could be arrested without armed resistance. On the 34th of 
December Col. G jo. Mackinnon, being sent with a small force with 
the object of securing the chief, was attacked in a narrow defile 
by a large body of ^ffirs, and compelled to retreat with some 
loss. This was the signal for a general rising of the Gaika tribe; 
The settlers in the military vill^es, which had ^en established 
along the frontier, assembled in fancied Security to celebrate 
Christmas Day, were surprised, many of them murdered, and 
their houses given to the flames. Other disasters followed in 
cfnick succession. A small patrol of military was cait off to a man. 
The greater part of the Kaffir police deserted, thany of them 
cjarrying off their arms and accoutrements, i Emboldened by 
success, ^e enemy; m immense force surrounded and attacked 
Fort Cox, where the governor was stationed with ah inconsideiv 
able force* Mom; than one lunsuccessful attempt was mado fo 
relfeve Ste Harry j but his dauntless spirit was equal 
occasioii* At tht headt>f mounted 
panM 'by ^Cofonel IfeMflcfonony im ‘^'dashed 'Put * 
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an 4 y through a heavy fira of the cncmy^ rode to King William -s 
TJjkwn— a distance of it m. Meantime, a new enemy appeared. 
Some 900 of the Kitt Hver Hottentots, who had in fornmr wars 
been firm allies ol the British, threw in their lot with their 
hereditary eaemies— the Kaffirs. They were not without 
excuses. They complained that while doing burgher duty in 
former wari^thc Cape Mounted Rifles consisted largely of 
Hottentot levies— they had not received the same treatment as 
othertt serving in defence of the colony, that they got no comT 
pen^tion for the losses they bad sustained, and that they were 
in Various ways made to feel they were a wronged and injured 
race. A secret combination was formed with the Kaffirs to take 
up arms to sweep the Europeans away and establish a Hottentot 
republic. Within a fortnight of the attack on Colonel Mackinnon 
the Kat river Hottentots were also in arms. Their revolt was 
followed by that of the Hottentots at other missionary stations ; 
and part of the Hottentots of the Cape Mounted Rifles followed 
their example, including the very men who had escorted the 
governor from Fort Cox. But numbers of Hottentots remained 
loyal and the Fingo Kaffirs likewise sided with the British* 

After the confusion caused by the sudden outbreak had sub- 
sided, and preparations had been made, Sir Harry Smith and his 
gallant force turned the tide of war against the Kaffirs. The 
Amatola mountains were stormed ; and the paramount chief 
Kreli, who all along covertly assisted the Gaikas, was severely 
punished. In April 1852 Sir Harry Smith was recalled by Earl 
Grey, who accused him — unjustly, in the opinion of the duke of 
Wellington — of a want of energy and judgment in conducting the 
war, and he was succeeded by Lieutenant-General Cathcart. 
Kreli was again attacked and reduced to submission. The 
Amatolas were finally cleared of the Kaffirs, and small forts 
erected among them to prevent their reoccupation. The British 
commanders were hampered throughout by the insufficiency of 
their forces, and it was not till March 1853 that this most 
sanguinary of Kaffir wars was brought to a conclusion, after a 
loss of many hundred British soldiers. Shortly afterwards^ 
British Kaffraria was made a crown colony. The Hottentot 
settlement at Kat river remained, but the Hottentot power 
within the colony was now finally crushed. 

The Great Amaxosa Delusion. — From 1853 the Kaffir tribes 
on the east gave little trouble to the colony. This was due, in 
large measure, to an extraordinary delusion which arose among 
the Amaxosa in 1856, and led in 1857 to the death of some 50,000 
persons. This incident is one of the most remarkable instances 
of misplaced faith recorded in history. The Amaxosa had not 
accepted their defeat in 1853 as decisive and were preparing to 
renew the struggle with the white men. At this juncture, May 
1856, a girl named Nongkwase told her father that on going to 
draw water from a stream she had met strangers of commanding 
aspect. The father, Mhlakza, went to see the men, who told him 
that they were spirits of the dead, who had come, if their behests 
were obeyed, to aid the Kaffirs with their invincible power to 
drive the white man from the land. Mhlakza repeated the 
message to his chief, Sarili, one of the most powerful Kaffir rulers. 
Sarili ordered the commands of the spirits to be obeyed. These 
orders were, at first, that the Amaxosa were to destroy their fat 
cattle. The girl Nongkwase, standing in the river where the 
spirits had first appeared, heard unearthly noises, interpreted 
by her father as orders to kill more and more cattle. At length 
the spirits commanded that not an animal of all their herds was 
to be left alive, and every grain of com was to be destroyed. 
If that were done, on a given ^te myriads of cattle more beautiful 
than those destroyed would issue from the earth, while great 
fidds of Com, ripe and ready for harvest, would instantly appear. 
Tte dead would rise, trouble and sickness vanish^ andyouth and 
beauty come to all alike. Unbelievers and the hated white man 
would that day utterly perish. The people heard and obeyed* 
Sarili is believed by inanyjperaons to have been the instigator 
of the prophecies. Certainly some of the principal chiefs regarded 
ofl that was done simply as the preparation for a last struggle 
with the whites, their plan being to throw the whole Amaxosa 
nation Mly lurmiei and in a famishing cemdition upon the €o)cmy» 


There were Aosc who neither believed the predictions nor looked 
for success in war, but destroyed their last particle of food in 
uiwiestioning obedience to their chief’s command. Either in 
faith that reached the sublime, or in obedience equally great, 
vast numbers of the people acted. Great kraals were also 
prepared for the promised cattle, and huge skin sacks to hold 
the milk that was soon to be more plentiful than water^ At 
length the day dawned which, according to the prophecies, was 
to usher in the terrestrial paradise. The sun rose and sank, but 
the expected miracle did not coffie to pass. The chiefs who had 
planned to hurl the famished warrior host upon the colony had 
committed an incredible blunder in neglecting to call the nation 
together under pretext of witnessing the resurrection. This 
error they realized too late, and endeavoured by fixing the re- 
surrection for another day to gather the clans, but blank despair 
had taken the place of hope and faith, and it was only as starving 
suppliants that the Amaxosa sought the British. The colonists 
did what they could to save life, but thousands perished miserably. 
In their extremity many of the Kaffirs turned cannibals, and one 
instance of parents eating their own child is authenticated. 
Among the survivors was the girl Nongkwase ; her father 
perished. A vivid narrative of the whole incident will be found 
m G. M. TheaFs History and Geography of South Africa (3rd ed., 
London, 1878), from which this account is condensed. The 
country depopulated as the result of this delusion was afterwards 
peopled by European settlers, among whom were members of the 
German legion which had served with the British army in the 
Crimea, and some 2000 industrious North German emigrants, 
who proved a valuable acquisition to the colony. 

Sir George Grey^s Governorship, — In 1854 Sir George Grey 
became governor of the Cape, and the colony owed much to his 
wise administration. The policy, imposed by the home govern- 
ment, of abandoning responsibility beyond the Orange river, was, 

I he perceived, a mistaken one, and the scheme he prepared in 
1858 for a confederation of all South Africa (q.v.) was rejected by 
Great Britain. By his energetic action, however, in support of 
the missionaries Moffat and Livingstone, Sir George kept open 
for the British the road through Bechuanaland to the far interior. 
To Sir George was also due the first attempt, missionary effort 
apart, to educate the Kaffirs and to establish British authority 
firmly among them, a result which the self-destruction of the 
Amaxosa rendered easy. Beyond the Kei the natives were left to 
their own devices. Sir George Grey left the Cape in 1861:. 
During his governorship the resources of the colony had been 
increased by the opening up of the copper mines in Little Namar 
qualand, the mohair wool industry had been established and 
Natal made a separate colony. The opening, in November 1863, 
of the railway from Cape Town to Wellington, begun in 1859, and 
the construction in i860 of the great breakwater in Table Bay, 
long needed on that perilous coast, marked the beginning in the 
colony of public works on a large scale. They were the more or 
less direct result of the granting to the colony of a large share in 
its own government. Jn 1865 the province of British Kaffraria 
was incorporated with the colony, under the title of the Electoral 
Divisions of King William’s Town and East London. The 
transfer was marked by the removal of the prohibition of the 
sale of alcoholic liquors to the natives, and the free trade in 
intoxicants which followed had most deplorable results among the 
Kaffir tribes, A severe drought, affecting almost the entire 
colony for several years, caused great depression of trade, anff 
many farmers suffered severely. It was at this period (1^69) that 
ostrich -farming was successfully established as a separate 
industry. » 

Whether by or against the wi^ of the home government^ the 
limits of British authority continued to extend. The Basutos^ 
who dwelt in the upper valleys of the Orange river, had supsistad 
under a semi-protectorate of the British government frqm 
to 1854; but having been left to their own on the 

abandonment of the Orange eoveiieignty) they kll into a long 
exhaustive warfare with the Boers of the Skee State-, ,pn tip 
urgent petition of their chief Moshesh, were in?oclaj^ 
Brithdi iubjecia io and ikm became part of # 
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Colony in 1871 (see BASOTOlJUffD), In the same year the south- 
eastern part of Beohuanaland was annexed to Great Britain 
under the title of Griqualand West, This annexation was a con- 
sequence of the discovery there of rich diamond mines, an event 
which was destined to have far-reachmg results. (F. R. C.) 

Development of Modem Conditions , — The year 1870 marks the 
dawn of a new era in South Africa. From that date the developr 
ment of modern South Africa may be said to have fairly started, 
and in spite of political complications, arising from time to time, 
the progress of Cape Colony down to the outbreak of the Transvaal 
War of 1899 was steadily forward. The discovery of diamonds on 
the Orange river in 1867, followed immediately afterwards by the 
discovery of diamonds on the Vaal river, led to the rapid occupa- 
tion and development of a tract of country which had hitherto 
been but sparsely inhabited. In 1870 Dutoitspan and Bult- 
fontein diamond mines were discovered, and in 1871 the still 
richer mines of Kimberley and De Beers. These four great 
deposits of mineral wealth are still richly productive, and con- 
stitute the greatest industrial asset which the colony possesses. 
At the time of the beginning of the diamond industry, not only 
the territory of Cape Colony and the Boer Republics, but all 
South Africa, was in a very depressed condition. Ostrich-farm- 
ing was in its infancy, and agriculture but little developed. The 
Boers, except in the immediate vicinity of Cape Town, were a 
primitive people. Their wants were few, they lacked enterprise, 
and the trade of the colony was restricted. Even the British 
colonists at that time were far from rich. The diamond industry 
therefore offered considerable attractions, especially to colonists 
of British origin. It was also the means at length of demonstrat- 
ing the fact that South Africa, barren and poor on the surface, 
was rich below the surface. It takes ten acres of Karroo to feed a 
sheep, but it was now seen that a few square yards of diamond- 
iferous blue ground would feed a dozen families. By the end of 
1871 a large population had already gathered at the diamond 
fields, and immigration continued steadily, bringing new-comers 
to the rich fields. Among the first to seek a fortune at the 
diamond fields was Cecil Rhodes. 

In 1858 the scheme of Sir George Grey for the federation of the 
various colonies and states of South Africa had been rejected, as 
has been stated, by the home authorities. In 1874 the 4th earl of 
Carnarvon, secretary of state for the colonies, who had been 
successful in aiding to bring about the federation of Canada, 
turned his attention to a similar scheme for the confederation of 
South Africa. The representative government in Cape Colony 
had been replaced in 1872 by responsible, i,e, self-government, 
and the new parliament at Cape Town resented the manner 
in which Lord Carnarvon propounded Us suggestions. A resolu- 
tion was passed (June 11, 1875) stating that any scheme in favour 
of confederation must in its opinion originate within South 
Africa itself. James Anthony Froude, the distii^uished historian, 
was sent out by Lord Carnarvon to further his policy in South 
Africa. As a diplomatist and a representative of the British 
government, the general opinion in South Africa was that Froude 
was not a success, and he entirely failed to induce the colonists to 
adopt Lord Carnarvon’s views. In 1876 Fingoland, the Idutywa 
reserve, and NomanVland, tracts of a)untry on the Kaffir 
frontier, were annexed by Great Britain, on the understanding 
that the Cape government should provide for their government. 
Lord Carnarvon, still bent on confederation, now appointed Sir 
Bartle Frere governor of Cape Colony and high commissioner 
of South Africa. 

Frere had no sooner taken office as high commissioner 
than he found himself confronted with serious native troubles in 
Zululand and on the Kaffir frontier of Cape Colony. In ^877 
there ocdaited an outbreak on the part of the Galekas and 
Gaikas. A considerable force of imperial and Colonial troops was 
empldyed to put down this rising, and the war was subsequently 
known as the Ninth Kaffir war; It was in this war tlmt the , 
famous Kaffir chief, Sandili, lost his life. At its condiision tine 
I^Vanshei, the territory of the Galeka tribe, lander Kreiti was | 
annexed bv the BrityL In tUs meantime Lord Camarvoii tuld 
rerigfied its position in the British cabinet, and the s<!heitne for 
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confederation which he had been pushing forward Was abandoned 
As a matter of fact, at that time Cape Colony; was too fully 
occupied with native troubles to take into consideration very 
seriously so great a question as confederation* A wav© of feeling 
spread amongst Ae different Kaffir tribes on the colonial frontier, 
and after the Gaika-Gakka War there followed in 1879 a rising in 
^sutoland under Moirosi, whose cattle-raiding had for some 
time past caused considerable trouble* His stronghold was taken 
after very severe fighting by a colonial force, but, their defeat 
notwithstanding, the Basutos remained in a restless and aggressive 
condition for several years. In 1880 the colonial authorities 
endeavoured to extend to Basutoland the Peace Preservation Act 
of 1878, under which a general disarmament of the Basutos was 
attempted. Further fighting followed on this proclamation, 
which was by no means successful, and although peace was 
declared in the country in December 1882, the colonial authorities 
were very glad in 1884 to be relieved of the administration of a 
country which had already cost them £3,000,000, The imperial 
government then took over Basutoland as a crown colony, on the 
understanding that Cape Colony should contribute for adminis- 
trative purposes £18,000 annu^ly. In 1880 Sir Bartle Frere, 
who by his energetic and statesmanlike attitude on the relations 
with the native states, as well as on all other questions, had won 
the esteem and regard of loyal South African colonists, was 
recalled by the ist earl of Kimberley, the liberal secretary of state 
for the colonies, and was succeeded by Sir Hercules Robinson. 

I Griqualand West, which included tlie diamond fields, was now 
1 incorporated as a portion of Cape Colony. 

Origin of the Afrikander Bond , — ^The Boer War of j88i, with 
its disastrous termination, naturally reacted throughout South 
Africa ; and as one of the most important results, in the year 
1882 the first Afrikander Bond congress was held at Graaff 
Reinet. The organization of the Bond developed into one 
embracing the Transvaal, the Orange Free State and Cape 
Colony. Each country had a provincial committee with district 
committees, and branches were distributed throughout the whole 
of South Africa. At a later date the Bond in the Cape Colony 
dissociated itself from its Republican branches. The generri 
lines of policy which this organization endeavoured to promote 
may best be gathered from De Patriot^ a paper published in the 
colony, and an avowed supporter of the organization. The 
following extracts from articles published in 1882 will illustrate, 
better than anything else, the ambition entertained by some of 
the promoters of this remarkable organization. 

** The Afrikander Bond has for its object the establishment of a 
South Afncan nationality by spreading a true love for what is 
really our fatherland. No better time could be found for establishing 
the Bond than the present, when the coi&ciousness of nationality 
has been thoroughly aroused by the Transvaal war.’* . . . The 
Bntish government keep on talking about a confederation under the 
British flag, but that will never be brought about. They can bo 
quite certain of that. There is just one obstacle in the way of 
confederation, and that is the British flag. Lot them remove that, 
and in less than a year the confederation would bo established 
under the Free Afrikander flag.*' ** After a time the English will 
realize that the advice given tliem by Froude was the btifr— they 
must just have Simon’s Bay as a naval and military station on the 
way to India, and give over all the rest of South Africa to the 
Afrikanders." . . , *^Our principal weapon in the social war must 
be the destruction of English trade bw our establishing trading 
companies for ourselves/’ ..." It is the duty of each true 
Afrikander not to spend anything with the English that he can 
avoid.** 

De Patriot afterwards became imperialist, but Om Lmd, 
another Bond organ, continued in much the same strain* ^ 

In addition to having its press organs, the ]^nd from time to 
rime published official utterances less frank in their tone than 
the statements of its press. Some of the Articles pf the Bond^s 
original manifesto are entirely praiseworthy, those leferring 
to the administration of justice, the honour id the people, ; 
such clauses as these, however, were meartiilf^ess in view of the 
enlightened government which obtained in Gape Colony, and far 
the true ” inwardness'^’ of this document it is necepaiy to note 
Artide 3, whidi distinct^ speaks of the proriiotion ol South 
Africa’s indepeiideiioe HZdfsUmiighiJf). If the Bond aroused 
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diltotalty and m|Atakm^ i«tiirations in one section of the Cape 
i^n hitantftj it is equi)^ certain that itcatised a great wave of 
ktyal and patriotic eittiitisiasm to pass through another and more 
enlightened section4> A pamphlet written in 1885 for an associa- 
tion called risie Empire League by Mr Charles Leonard, who 
afterwards cOmistcntly championed the cause of civil equality 
and impartiai justice in South Africa, maintained as follows 

“ (I) Thht the establishment of the English government here 
was ben^eial to all classes ; and ( 2 ), that the withdrawal of that 
goverjonpe^t would be disastrous to every one havinig vested interests 
m Colony. . . . England never can, never will, give up this 
colony, and we colonists will never give up England. . . . Let us, 
the inhabitants of the Cape Colony, be swift to recognise that we 
are one people, cast together under a glorious flag of liberty, with 
heads clear enough to appreciate the freedom we enjoy, and hearts 
resolute to maintain our true privileges ; let us desist from reproach- 
ing and insulting one another, and, rejoicing that we have this 
goodly land as a common heritage, remember that by united action 
only can we realise its grand possibilities. We belong both of us to a 
home-loving stock, and the peace and prospenty of every home in 
the land is at stake. On our action now depends the question whether 
our children shall curse or bless us ; whether we snail live in their 
memory as promoters of civil strife, with all its miserable conse- 
quences, or as joint architects of a happy, prosperous and united 
state. Each of us looks back to a noble past. United, we may 
ensure to our descendants a not unworthy future. Disunited, we 
can hope for nothing but stagnation, misery and ruin. Is this a 
light thing ? 

It is probable that many Englishmen reading Mr Leonardos 
manifesto at the time regarded it as unduly alarming, but sub- 
sequent events proved the soundness of the views it expressed. 
The fact is that, from i88r onwards, two great rival ideas came 
into being, each strongly opposed to the other. One was that of 
Imperialism-^-fuU civil rights for every civilized man, whatever 
his race might be, under the supremacy and protection of Great 
Britain. The other was nominally republican, but in fact 
exclusively oligarchical and Dutch. The policy of the extremists 
of this last party was summed up in the appeal which President 
Kruger made to the Free State in February 1881, when he bade 
them Come and help us. God is with us. It is his will to unit^ 
us as a people — ‘‘ to make a united South Africa free from 
British authority.’^ The two actual founders of the Bond party 
were Mr Borckenhagen, a German who was residing in Bloem- 
fontein, and Mr Reitz, afterwards state secretary of the Transvaal. 
Two interviews have been recorded which show the true aims of 
these two promoters of the Bond at the outset. One occurred 
between Mr Borckenhagen and Cecil Rhodes, the other between 
Mr Reitz and Mr T. Schreiner, whose brother became, at a later 
date, prime minister of Cape Colony. In the first interview 
Mr Borckenhagen remarked to Rhodes : ‘‘ We want a united 
Africa,” and Rhodes replied : ‘‘ So do 1 .” Mr Borckenhagen 
then continued : “ There is nothing in the way ; we will take 
you as our leader. There is only one small thing : we must, of 
course, be independent of the rest of the world.” Rhodes re- 
plied : You tsike me either for a rogue or a fool. I should be 
a rogue to forfeit all my history and my traditions ; and I should 
be a fool, because X should be hated by my own countrymen 
and mistrusted by yours.” But as Rhodes truly said at Cape 
Town in 1898, ** The only chance of a true union is the over- 
shadowing protection of a supreme power, and any German, 
Frenchman, or Russian would tell you that the best and most 
liberal power is that over which Her Majesty reigns.” The other 
interview took place at the beginning of the Bond’s existence. 
Being approached by Mr Reitz, Mr T. Schreiner objected that 
the Bond aimed ultimately at the overthrow of British rule and 
the expukion of the British flag from South Africa, To thk 
Mr Reitz replied : Well, what if it is so ? ” Mr Schreiner 
expostulated in the following terms : ** You do not suppose 
that that flag is going to disappesur without a taremendous struggle 
and hard fighting ? ” ** Well, I suppose not, but even so, wtot 
of that^? ” rejoined Mr Reitz. In the face of this testimony with 
referenoato two of the most prominent of the Bond’s promoters, 
it is impossible to deny that^lmm its heginning the great imder- 
lying idea of the Bond was an independent South Africa. , ^ 

Mr i88a an act wae passed in the 

Cape legislative assembly^ empowering members to speak in 
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the Dutch language on the floor of the House, if they so desired. 
The intention of this act was a liberal One, but the moment 
of its introduction was inopportune, and its effect was to give 
an additional stimulus to the policy of the Bond. It was prob- 
ably also the means of bringing into the House a number of 
Dutchmen, by no means well Vacated, who would not have been 
returned had they been obliged to speak English. By this act 
an increase of influence was given to the Dutch leaders. The 
head of the Afrikander Bond at this time in Cape Colony^ and 
the leader of Dutch opinion, was Mr J. H, Hofmeyr, a man of 
undoubted ability and astuteness. Although he was recognized 
leader of the Dutch party in Cape Colony, he consistently refused 
to take office, preferring to direct the policy and the action of 
others from an independent position. Mr Hofmejur sat in the 
house of assembly as member for Stellenbosch, a strong Dutch 
constituency. His influence over the Dutch members was 
supreme, and in addition to directing the policy of the Bond 
within the Cape Colony, he supported and defended the aggressive 
expansion policy of I^esident Kruger and the Transvaal Boers, 
In 1883, during a debate on the Basutoland Dis-annexation 
Bill, Rhodes openly charged Mr Hofmeyr in the House with a 
desire to see a ” United States of South Africa under its own 
flag.” In 1884 Mr Hofmeyr led the Bond in strongly supporting 
the Transvaal Boers who had invaded Bechuanaland 
proclaiming that if the Bechuanaland freebooters were not per- 
mitted to retain the territories they had seized, in total disregard 
of the terms of the conventions of 1881 and 1884, there would 
be rebellion among the Dutch of Cape Colony. Fortunately, 
however, for the peace of Cape Colony at that time, Sir Charles 
Warren, sent by the imperial government to maintain British 
rights, removed the invading Boers from Stellaland and Goshen 
— two so-called republics set up by the Boer freebooters — in 
March 1885 and no rebellion occurred. Nevertheless the Bond 
party was so strong in the House that they compelled the ministry 
under Sir Thomas Scanlen to resign in 1884. The logical and 
constitutional course for Mr Hofmeyr to have followed in these 
circumstances would have been to accept office and himself form 
a government. This he refused to do. He preferred to put in 
a nominee of his own who should be entirely dependent on him. 
Mr Upington, a clever Irish barrister, was the man he selected, 
and under him was formed in 1884 what will always be known 
in Cape history as the ” Warming-pan ” ministry. This action 
was denounced by many British colonists, who were sufficiently 
loyal, not only to Great Britain, but also to that constitution 
which had been conferred by Great Britain upon Cape Colony, 
to desire to see the man who really wielded political power also 
acting as the responsible head of the party. It was Mr Hofmeyr’s 
refusal to accept this responsibility, as well as the nature of his 
Bond policy, which won for him the political sobriquet of the 
‘‘ Mole.” Open and responsible exercise of a power conferred 
under the constitution of the country, Englishmen and English 
colonists would have accepted and even welcomed. But that 
subterranean method of Dutch policy which found its strongest 
expression in Pretoria, and which operated from Pretoria to Cape 
Town, could not but be resented bjr loyal colonists. From t88i 
down to 1898, Mr Hofmeyr practically detefmined how Dutch 
members should vote, and also what policy the Bond should 
adopt at every juncture in its history. In 1895 he resigned his 
seat in parliament — ^an action which made his political dictator- 
ship still more remarkable. This influence on Cape politics 
was a demoralizing one. Other well-known politidans at the 
Cape subsequently found it convenient to adapt their views 
a deal too readily to those held by the Bond. In justice 
to Mr Hofmeyr, however, it is only fait to say that after the 
Warran exf^edition in 1885, which was at least evidence titat Great 
Britain did not intend to renounce her supremacy in South 
Africa altogether, he adopted a less hosble or anti-British 
attitude. views and attitude of Mr Hofm^ fac^een r88a 
and r88#t*^hcn etren loyal British eddhists; looking to the 
events which followed Majuba, had almost tkime to that 
fktBLt Britain had litt^ desire to !m stitatmaiey^^^n 

iCkrodly he wondered - '' ^ f 
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Rhodes mi Dutch SmUmmL^Rtct^gnizi^ the difficulties t)f 
the position, Cecil Rhodes from the outset of his politicjal career 
showed his desire to conciliate Dutch sentiment by considerate 
treatment and regard for Dutch prejudices. Rhodes was first 
returned as member of the House of Assembly for Barkly West 
in StSHo, and in spite of all vicissitudes this constituency remained 
loyal to him. He supported the Wll permitting Dutch to be used 
in the House of Assembly in 1882, and early in 1884 he first took 
office, as treasurer-general, under Sir Thomas Scanlen. Rhodes 
had only held this position for six weeks when Sir Thomas Scanlen 
resigned, and in August of the same year he was sent by Sir 
Hercules Robinson to British Bechuanaland as deputy^com^ 
missioner in succession to the Rev. John Mackenzie, the London 
Missionary Society’s representative at Kuniman, who in the 
previous May had proclaimed the queen’s authority over the 
district. Rhodes’s efforts to conciliate the Boers failed — hence 
the necessity for the Warren mission. In 1885 the territories 
of Cape Cxjlony were farther extended, and Tembuland, Bomvana- 
land and Galekaland were formally added to the colony. In 
1886 Sir Gordbn Sprigg succeeded Sir Thomas Upmgton as 
prime minister. 

South African Customs Union . — The period from 1878 to 1885 
in Cape Colony had been one of considerable unrest- In this short 
time, in addition to the chronic troubles with the Basutos — 
which led the Cape to hand them over to the imperial authorities 
— there occurred a scries of native disturbances which were 
fallowed by the Boer War of 1881, and the Bechuanaland dis- 
turbances of 1884. In spite, however, of these drawbacks, the 
development of the country proceeded. The diamond industry 
was flourishing. In 1887 a conference was held in London 
for ‘‘ promoting a closer union between the various parts of the 
British empire by means of an imperial tariff of customs.” 
At this conference it is worthy of note that Mr Hofmeyr pro- 
pounded a sort of Zollverein ” scheme, in which imperial 
customs were to be levied independently of the duties payable 
on all goods entering the empire from abroad. In making the 
proposition he stated that his objects were “ to promote the 
union of the empire, and at the same time to obtain revenue for 
the purposes of general defence.” The scheme was not at the 
time found practicable. But its authorship, as well as the 
sentiments accompanying it, created a favourable view of Mr 
Hofmeyr’s attitude. In the year 1888, in spite of the failure of 
statesmen and high commissioners to bring about political 
confederation, the members of the Cape parliament set about 
the establishment of a South African Customs Union. A 
Customs Union Bill was passed, and this in itself constituted 
a considerable development of the idea of federation. Shortly 
after the passing of the bill the Orange Free State entered the 
union. An endeavour was also made then, and for many years 
afterwards, to get the Transvaal to join. But President Kruger, 
consistently pursuing his own policy, hoped through the Delagoa 
Bay railway to make the South African Republic entirely in- 
dependent of Cape Colony. The endeavouf to bring about a 
customs union which would embrace the Transvaal was also 
little to the taste of President Kjruger’s Hollander advisers, 
interested as they were in the schemes of the Netherlands 
Railway Company; who owned the railways of the Transvaal. 

Diantonds and Railways , — ^Another event of considerable 
commercial importance to the Cape Colony, and indeed to 
South Africa, was the amalgamation of the diamond-mining 
companies, chiefly brought about by Cecil Rhodes, Alfred Beit 
and Barney ’f Bamato, in 1:889. One of the principal and 
most beneficent results of the discovery and development of 
the diamond mines was the great impetus which it gave to 
railway extensioiL Lines Were opened up to Worcester and 
Beaufort West, to Giulayain’s Town, GrOaff Reinet and Queens- 
town. Kimbcriey was readied in 1885. In 18^ the line was 
exteinded northwards on the w^tem frontier of die Transvaabas 
far as V'ry burg m JSediuanaland. In 1889 the Free State entered 
into an eitangenient with ^^e Cape Cotony whereby (the mean 
hnitik rOfS^way was : extended to Bloemfonteifi; the Free State 
reeeivhiigfhaM Snbsoqiieiitly tho Free State boiight 
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at cost price the portion of the railway in its own temtory. 
In 1891 the Free State railway was still farth«jr extended to 
Viljoen’s Drift on the Vaal river>-and in i89t it reached Pretoria 
and Johannesburg^ ^ > 

Rhodes as Prime Minister : NaMm Policy , 1889 Sir Henry 
I^h was appointed high commissioner and governor of Cape 
Colony in succession to Sir Hercules Robinson. In 1890 Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, the premier of the colony, resided, and a Rhodes 
government was formed. Prior to the formation of this rninistfy 
(see table at end of article), and while Sir Gordon Sprigg woi 
still in office, Mr Hofmeyr approached Rhodes and offered to put 
him in office as a Bond nominee. This offer was declined. When, 
however, Rhodes was invited to take office after the downfall of 
the Sprigg ministry, he asked the Bond leaders to meet him 
and discuss the situation. His policy of customs and railway 
unions between the various states, added to the personal esteem 
in which he was at this time held by many of the Dutchmen, 
enabled him to undertake and to carry on successfully the 
business of government. 

The colonies of British Bechuanaland and Basutoland were 
now taken into the customs union existing between the Orange 
Free State and Cape Colony. Pondoland, another native terri- 
tory, was added to the colony in 1894, and the year was marked 
by the Glen Grey Act, a departure in native policy for which 
Rhodes was chie% responsible. It dealt with the natives resid- 
ing in certain native reserves, and in addition to providing for 
their interests and holdings, and in other ways protecting the 
privileges accorded to them, the principle of the duty of some 
degree of labour devolving upon every ab]e>-bodied native enjoy- 
ing these privileges was asserted, and a small labour tax was 
levied.^ This is in many respects the most statesmanlike act 
dealing with natives on the statute-book ; and in the session of 
1895 Rhodes was able to report to the Cape parliament that the 
act then applied to 160,000 natives. In 1905 the labour clauses 
of this act, which had fallen into desuetude, were repealed. The 
clauses had, however, achieved success, in that they had caused 
many thousands of natives to fulfil the conditions requisite to 
claim exemption. 

In other respects Rhodes’s native policy was marked by com- 
bined consideration and firmness. Ever since the granting of 
self-government the natives had enjoyed the franchise. An act 
passed in 1892, at the instance of Rhodes, imposed an educa- 
tional test on applicants for registration, and made other pro- 
visions, all tending to restrict the acquisition of the franchise 
by “ tribal ” natives, the possible danger arising from a large 
native vote being already obvioOs (see section Constitution). 

Rhodes opposed the native liquor traffic, and at the risk of 
offending some of his supporters among the brandy-farmers of 
the western provinces, he suppressed it entirely on the diamond 
mines, and restricted it as far as he was able in the native reserves 
and territories. Nevertheless the continuance of this traffic ott 
colonial farffis, aS well as to some extent in the native territories 
and reserves, is a black spot in the annals of the Cape CMbny. 
The Hottentots have been terribly demoralized, and even 
partiallji' destroyed by it in the Western province. 

Another and little-known instance of Rhodes’s keCn insight 
in dealing with native affairs— ^h action which had loilting results 
on the histoty of the colony— may be given. After the native 
territories east of the Kei had been added to Cnpt CdlOny, a c^e 
of claim to inheritance came up for trial, and in Accordance with 
the law of the cclony, the court held that the Mdest son of a 
hativO was his heir. This decisiCn created the strongest resent- 
ment' amCng the people of the territory, as it was in distinct 

* The act ©ajoined that every inale xmidmg in the district, 
ot natives m possession of ||i;h4s under ^oi^dpary quit-i^ent 
titles, or in freehold. Who, in the judmeht of the resident mapstrate, 
is fit for and capSfhle bf lahohr, shalFbay to the pfiblic rfeveiiue a tak 
of ten shillings per anntua unless he' can show to the satisfaction Of 
that he haw been in service beyond the borders of thO 
district for at l«ast throe thf! prevlows twelve, 

he will be exempt irbm the tax for that year, or unkss he can know 
that le htd been eifibloyed Ibr a total period oi three years; WhSisli he 

Witt be aitogetl^ 
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ccjutladiction to liativ^ law, which recognized the great 
or son of the cbjhif wife, as heir. The government were 
ijtoeatened with a Jtiative disturbance, when Rhodes tcle^ 
graphed his assutimee that compensation shodid be granted, 
and that such a deciaion should never he given again. This assur- 
ance was accQDted and tranquillity restored. At the close of the 
next session (that of 1894), after this incident had occurred, 
Rhodes laid^on the table a bill drafted by himself, the shortest 
the Honso had ever seen. It provided that all civil cases were to 
be triod by magistrates, an appeal to lie only to the chief magis- 
trate of the territory with an assessor. Crimmal cases were to 
be tried before the judges of supreme court on circuit. The bill 
was passed, and the effect of it was, inasmuch as the magistrates 
administered according to native law, that native marriage 
customs and laws (including polygamy) were legaiused in these 
territories. Rhodes had retrieved his promise, and no one who 
has studied and lived amongst the Bantu will question that the 
action taken was lx>th beneficent and wise. 

During 1895 Hercules Robinson was reappointed governor 
and high commissioner of South Africa in succession to Sir Henry 
Loch, and in the same year Mr Chamberlain became secretary 
of state for the colonies. 

Mmfemmt for CommefciaX Federation ,^ — ^With the development 
of railways, and the extension of trade between Cape Colony 
and the Transvaal, there had grown up a closer relationship 
on political questions. Whilst premier of Cape Colony, by means 
of the customs union and in every other way, Rhodes en- 
deavoured to bring about a friendly measure of at least com- 
mercial federation among the states and colonies of South Africa. 
He hoped to establish both a commercial and a railway union, 
and a speech which he made in 1894 at Capie Town admirably 
describes this policy : — 

With full affection for the flag which I have been bom under, 
and the flag 1 represent, I can understand the sentiment and feeling 
of a republican who has created his independence, and values that 
before all ; but 1 can say fairly that I believe in the future that I 
can assimilate the system, which I have been connected with, 
with the Capo Colony, and it is not an impossible idea that the 
neighbouring republics, retaining their independence, should share 
with us as to certain general principles. If I might put it to you, I 
would say the principles of tariffs, the principle of railway connexion, 
the principle of appeal in law, the pnnciple of coinage, and in fact 
all those principles which exist at the present moment in the United 
States, irrespective of the local assemblies which exist in each separate 
state in that country, 

To this policy President Kruger and the Transvaal govern- 
ment offered every possible opposition. Their action in what 
is known as the Vaal River Drift question will best illustrate the 
line of action which the Transvaal government believed it ex- 
pedient to adopt. A difficulty arose at the termination of the 
agreement in 1894 between lie Cape government railway and 
the Netherlands railway. The Cape government, for the purposes 
of carrying the railway from the Vaal river to Johannesburg, 
had advanced the sum of £600,000 to the Netherlands railway 
and the Transvaal government conjointly ; at the same time it 
was stipulated that the Cape government should have the right 
to fix the traffic rate until the end of 1894, or until such time as 
theDelagoa Bay-Pretoria line was completed. These rates were 
fixed by the Cape government at 2d. per ton per mile, but at the 
beginning of 1895 the rate for the 52 m. of railway from the Vaal 
river to Johannesburg was raised by the Netherlands railway 
to no less a sum than 8d. per ton per mile. It is quite evident 
from the action which President Kruger subsequently took in 
the matter that this charge was put on with his approval, and 
with the object of compellmg traffic to be brought to the Trans- 
vaal by the Delagoa route. Instead of as heretofore by the colonial 
railway. In order to compete against this very high rate, the 
mf^hants of Johannesburg began removing their* goods 
from the Vaal river by waggon. Thereupon President Kruger 
arbitrarily closed the drifts (fords) on the Vaal river, and thus 
prevented through waggon tr^jhc, causing an enormous blodc 
of waggons ofi the banks of the Vaal. A protest was theh made 
by the Cape go^rpmpnt against the actjpn of the Ttansvaal^ on 
the ground that it was a breach of the I^^ndon Convimfc^ 


President Kruger took no notice of this rdEnonstrance, and an 
appeal was made to the imperial government ; whereupon the 
latter entered into an agreement with the Cape governmeirt, 
to the effect that if the Cape would bear half the cost of any 
expedition which should he necessary, assist with troops, and 
give full use of the Cape railway for military purposes if required, 
a protest should be sent to Resident Kruger on the subject. 
These terms were accepted by Rhodes and his colleagues, of 
whom Mr W. P, Schreiner was one, and a protest was then sent 
by Mr Chamberlain stating that the ^vemment would regard 
the closing of the drifts as a breach of the London Convention, 
and as an unfriendly action calling for the ^avest remonstrance. 
President Kruger at once reopened the drifts, and undertook 
that he would issue no further proclamation on the subject 
except after consultation with the imperial government. 

On the 29th of December 1895 Dr Jameson made his 
famous raid into the Transvaal, and Rhodes’s complicity in this 
movement compelled him to resign the premiership of Cape 
Colony in January 1896, the vacant post being taken by Sir 
Gordon Sprigg. As Rhodes’s complicity in the raid became 
known, there naturallv arose a strong feeling of resentment and 
astonishment among his colleagues in the Cape ministry, who 
had been kept in complete ignorance of his connexion with any 
such scheme. Mr Hofmeyr and the Bond were loud in their 
denunciation of him, nor can it be denied that the circumstances 
of the raid greatly embittered against England the Dutch element 
in Cape Colony, and influenced their subsequent attitude towards 
the Transvaal Boers. 

In 1897 a native rising occurred under Galeshwe, a Bantu 
chief, in Griqualand West. Galeshwe was arrested and the 
rebellion repressed. On cross-examination Galeshwe stated 
that Bosman, a magistrate of the Transvaal, had supplied 
ammunition to him, and urged him to rebel against the govern- 
ment of Cape Colony. There is every reason to suppose that 
this charge was true, and it is consistent with the intrigues which 
the Boers from time to time practised among the natives. 

In 1897 Sir Alfred Milner was appointed high commissioner 
of South Africa and governor of Cape Colony, in succession to 
Sir Hercules Robinson, who had been created a peer under the 
title of Baron Rosmead in August 1896. 

Mr Schreiner^s Policy , — ^In 1898 commercial federation in 
South Africa advanced another stage. Natal entering the cus- 
toms union. A fresh convention was drafted at this time, and 
under it a uniform tariff on all imported goods consumed 
within such union, and an equitable distribution of the duties 
collected on such goods amongst the parties to such union, and 
free trade between the colonies and state in respect of all South 
African products,” was arranged. In the same year, too, the 
Cape parliamentary election occurred, and the result was the 
return to power of a Bond ministry under Mr W, P. Schreiner. 
From this time, until June 1900, Mr Schreiner remained in office 
as head of the Cape government. During the negotiations 
(see Transvaal) which preceded the war in 1899, feeling at the 
Cape ran very high, and Mr Schreiner’s attitude was very freely 
discussed. As head of a party, dependent for its position in 
power on the Bond’s support, his position was undoubtedly 
a trying one. At the same time, as prime minister of a Britisli 
colony, it was strongly felt by loyal colonists that he should at 
least have refrained from openly interfering between the Trans- 
vaal and the imperial government during the course of most 
difficult negotiations. His public expressions of opinion were 
hostile in toue to the policy pursued by Mr Chamberlain and 
Sir Alfred Milner. The effect of them, it was believed^ might 
conceivably be to encourage President Kruger in persisting in 
his rejection of the British terms. Mr Schreiner, it is true, used 
direcriy what mfiuenee he possessed to induce President Kruger 
to adopt a . reasonable course. But however excellent his 
tentions, his publicly e^mssed disapf^roval of the CMmberlam* 
Milner policy probably aid more ham than hm private influenoe 
with Mr Km^ couM possibly do goOd.^ CilUHtne xrth of Juaie 
shortly ialter the Bloei^ntein Mferetice, from which 
Sir Alfred had just returned^ Mr Schreiner asked the h%h 
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commissioner to mform Mr Chamberlain that he and his col- 
le^ues agreed in regarding President Kruger’s Bloemfontein 
proposals as “ practi^, reawnable and a considerable step in 
the right direction.” Early in June, however, the Cape Dutch 
politicians began to realize that President Kruger’s attitude 
was not so reasonable as they had endeavoured to persuade 
themselves, and Mr Hofmeyr, accompanied by Mr Herholdt, 
the Cape minister of agriculture, visited Pretoria. On arrival, 
they found that the Transvaal Volksraad, in a spirit of defiance 
and even levity, had just passed a resolution offering four new 
seats in the Volksraad to the mining districts, and fifteen to 
exclusively burgher districts. Mr Hofmeyr, on meeting the 
executive, freely expressed indignation at these proceedings. 
Unfortunately, Mr Hofmeyr’s influence was more than counter- 
balanced by an emissary from the Free State, Mr Abraham 
Fischer, who, while purporting to be a peacem^er, practically 
encouraged the Boer executive to take extreme measures. 
Mr Hofmeyr’s established reputation as an astute diplomatist, 
and as the trusted leader for years of the Cape Dutch party, 
made him as powerful a delegate as it was possible to find. If any 
emissary could accomplish anything in the way of persuading 
Mr Kruger, it was assuredly Mr Hofmeyr. Much was looked 
for from his mission by moderate men of all parties, and by none 
more so, it is fair to believe, than by Mr Schreiner. But Mr 
Hofmeyr’s mission, like every other mission to Mr Kruger to 
induce him to take a reasonable and equitable course, proved 
entirely fruitless. He returned to Cape Town disappointed, but 
probably not altogether surprised at the failure of his mission. 
Meanwhile a new proposal was drafted by the Boer executive, 
which, before it was received in its entirety, or at least before 
it was clearly understood, elicited from Mr Schreiner a letter 
on the 7th of July to the South African News, in which, referring 
to his government, he said : — 

" While anxious and continually active with goofl hope in the 
cause of securing reasonable modifications of the existing repre- 
sentative system of the South African Republic, this government 
is convinced that no ground whatever exists lor active interference 
in the internal affairs of that republic." 

This letter was precipitate and unfortunate. On the nth of 
July, after seeing Mr Hofmeyr on his return, Mr Schreiner made 
a personal appeal to President Kruger to approach the imperial 
government in a friendly spirit. At this time an incident 
occurred which raised the feeling against Mr Schreiner to a very 
high pitch. On the 7th of July 500 rifles and 1,000,000 rounds of 
ammunition were landed at Port Elizabeth, consigned to the 
Free State government, and . forwarded to Bloemfontein. Mr 
Schreiner’s attention was called to this consignment at the 
time, but he refused to stop it, alleging as his reason that^ inas- 
much as' Great Britain was at peace with the Free State, he had 
no right to interdict the passage of arms through the Cape Colony, 
The British colonist is as capable of a grim jest as the Transvaal 
Boer, and this action of Mr ^hreiner’s won for him the nickname 
“ Ammanition Bill.” At a later date he was accused of delay 
in forwarding artillery and rifles for the defence of Kimberley, 
Mafeking and other towns of the colony. The reason he gave 
for delay was that he did not anticipate war ; and that he did 
not wish tq excite unwarrantable suspiebns in the minds of the 
Free State. His conduct in both mstances was perhaps 
technically correct, but it was much resentiod by loyal colonists. 

On the 28th of July Mr Quunberlain sent a conciliatoiy 
despatch to President Kruger, suggesting a meeting of delegates 
to consider and report on hi& last franchise pimposals, which were 
complex to a degree. Mr Sdntiner, on the ^rd of Augwst, tele- 
graphed to Mr Fischer begging ehe Transvaal to wwome Mr 
Chamberiain’s proposal. At a later date, on receiving a® inquiry 
from the Free State as to tihe movemente of British tnx^, 
Mr Schreiner curdy refused an^ infoxmation, and referi^ 
the Free Slate to the high conunissipner. On the sSthqf Augipt 
%Gpitdoa Sprigg in lhe)|IoMfle of Assenably. moved theadjouro- 
isentiOf tbe deb^ to dj^uss the removal of anns to the Fmo 
StaiAt. : lir SobreiineR, in used ex|8wions wtutih oaUed 
(town upon hiia the severest oeUaurei end both in 


the colony and in Great Britain. He stated that, should the 
storm burst, he would keep the colony aloof with regard both to 
its forces and its people. In the course of, the speech he also 
read a telegram from President Steyn, in which the president 
repudiated all contemplated aggressive actibn on *tbe 
of the Free State as absurd. The speech created a great sensation 
in the British press. It was probably forgotten at the time 
(though Lord. lUmberley aftwwards publicly stated it) that one 
of the chief reasons why the Gladstone government had granted 
the retrocession of the Transvaal after Majuba, was the fear that 
the Cape Colonial Dutch would join their kinsmen if the war 
continued. What was a danger in i88i, Mr Schreiner knew to 
be a still greater danger in 1899. At the same time it is quite 
obvious, from a review of Mr Schreiner’s conduct through the 
latter half of 1899, fhat he took an entirely mistaken view of the 
Transvaal situation. He evinced, as premier of the Cape Colony, 
the same inability to understand the Uitlanders’ grievances, 
the same futile belief in the eventual fairness of President 
Kruger, as he had shown when giving evidence before the British 
Sou^ Africa Select Committee into the causes of the Jameson 
Raid, Actual experience taught him that President Kruger 
was beyond an appeal to reason, and that the protestations of 
President Steyn were insincere. War had no sooner comnaenced 
with the ultimatum of the Transvaal Republic on the 9th of 
October 1899, than Mr Schreiner found hunself called upon to 
deal with the conduct of Cape rebels. The rebels joined the 
invading forces of President Steyn, whose false assurances 
Mr Schreiner had offered to an indignant House of Assembly 
only a few weeks before. The war on the part of the Republics 
was evidently not to be merely one of self-defence. It was one 
of aggression and aggrandizement. Mr Schreiner ultimately 
addressed, as prime minister, a sharp remonstrance to President 
Steyn for allowing his burghers to invade the colony. He also 
co-operated with Sir Alfred Milner, and used his influence to 
restrain the Bond. 

The War of — The first shot actually fired in the 

war was at &aipan, a small railway station within the colony, 
40 m. south of I^feking, a train being derailed, and ammuni- 
tion intended for Colonel Baden-Powcll seized. The effect 
of this was entirely to cut off Mafeking, the northernmost town 
in Cape Colony, and it remained in a state of siege for over seven 
months. On the i6th of October Kimberley was also isolated. 
Proclamations by the Transvaal and Free State annexing portions 
of Cape Colony were actually issued on the i8th of October, and 
included British Bechuanaland and Griqualand West, with the 
diamond fields. On the 28th of October Mr Schreiner signed 
a proclamation issued by Sir Alfred Milner as high commissioner, 
declaring the Boer annexations of territory wiwin Cape Colony 
to be null and void. 

Then came the British reverses at Magersfontein (on the nth 
of December) and Stormberg (on the loth of December), Ute 
effect of these engagements at the voy outset of the war, occur- 
ring as they did witl^ Cape Colony, was to offer every induceiiie&t 
to a number of the frontier colonial Boers to join toeir kinsmen 
of the republics. The Boers were prolific, and their famfiies large. 
Many younger sons from the colony, with nothing to lose, left 
their homes with horse and rifle to join the republican forces. 

Meanwhile the loyal Cape colonists were diafing at the twdy 
manner in which they were enrolled by the imbenal authoritka< 
It was not until after the arrival of Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener at Cape Town on the roth of January 1900 that these 
invaluable, and many of them experienced, men were freely 
invited to come forward. So strongly did Lord Robertli feel on 
the subject, that he at once made Colonel Brabant, a well-known 
and respected colonial veteran and member of the House cA 
Assembly, a brigadier-general, and started recruiting loyal 
colonists in earnest. On the i5tih of February Kimberley WjWi 
relieved ly General French, arid the Boer general, Ctonje, 
evacuated MagecMontein, and retreated toward Bloemfonteith 
Ceefi Rhodes wa» shut up tQiRunberley during the whole ,Qf. dte 
sieges and his {sresmee there undoubtedly offered an ad^fional 
; ( . I, ' . > SeealloTaikHSVAAIL. ; , '' .. 
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imlaltive to the BoerSi 16 endeavour to captine the town, biit 
IliU unique position influence with tihe Be Beers workmen 
enabled him to render yeoman service, and infused enthusiasm 
and courage into i the inhabitants. The manufacture of a big 
gun, which was hable to compete with the Boer ** Long Tom,*' 
at the De Bet** workshops, under Rhodes's ordm, and by the 
ingenuity bf ah American, Mr. Labram, who was killed a few days 
after its obmipletion, forms one of the most striking incidents of 
the period. 

with the relief of Mafeking on the 17th of May, the Cape 
rebellion ended, and the colony was, at least for a time, delivered 
of presence of hostile forces. 

On the 20th of March Mr (afterwards Sir James) Rose-Innes, 
a prominent member of the House of Assembly, who for several 
years had held dioof from either party, and who also had defended 
Mr Schreiner's action with regard to the passage of arms to the 
Free State, addressed his constituents at Claremont in support 
of the annexation of both republics ; and in the course of an 
eloquent speech he stated that in Canada, in spite of rebellions, 
loyalty had been secured from the French Canadians by free 
institutions. In South Africa they might hope that a similar 
policy would attain a similar result with the Boers. In June, 
Mr Schreiner, whose recent support of Sir Alfred Milner had 
incensed many of his Bond followers, resigned in consequence 
of the refusal of some of his colleagues to support the disfranchise- 
ment bill which he was prepared, in accordance with the views 
of the home government, to introduce for the punishment of 
Cape rebels. The bill certainly did not err on the side of severity, 
but disfranchisement for their supporters in large numbers was 
more distasteful to the Bond extremists than any stringency 
towards individuals. Sir Gordon Sprigg, who after a political 
crisis of considerable delicacy, succeeded Mr Schreiner .and for 
the fourth time became prime minister, was able to pass the 
Bill with the co-operation of Mr Schreiner and his section. 
Towards the end of the year 1900 the war entered on a new 
phase, and took the form of guerilla skirmishes with scattered 
forces of marauding Boers. In December some of these bands 
entered the Cape Colony and endeavoured to induce colonial 
Boers to join them. In this endeavour they met at first with 
little or no success ; but as the year 1901 progressed and the 
Boers still managed to keep the various districts in a ferment, it 
was deemed necessary by the authorities to proclaim martial 
law over the whole colony, and this was done on the 9th of 
October 1901. 

On the 4th of January 1901 Sir Alfred Milner was gazetted 
governor of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, being 
shortly afterwards created a peer as Lord Milner, and Sir Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson^ governor of Natal, was appointed his successor 
as governor of the Cape Colony* The office of high commissioner 
in South Africa was now separated from the governorship of the 
Cape and associated with that of the Transvaal — ^an indication 
of the changed conditions in South Africa. The division of the 
colohists into those who favoured the Boer states and those 
firmly attached to the British connexion was reflected, to the 
detriment of the public weal, in the parties in the Cape parliament* 
Pr^osals were made to suspend the constitution, but this 
drastic course was not adopted* The Progressive party, the 
name taken by those who sought a permanent settlement under 
the British flag, lost their leader, and South Africa its foremost 
statesman by the death, in May 1902, of Cecil Rhodes, a few 
weeks before the end of the war. 

Aft^er the Wm . — ^The acknowledgment of defeat by the Boers 
in the field, and the surrender of some lo^ooo rebels, did not 
weaken the endeavours of the Butch to obtain political supremacy 
in the colony. Moreover, in the autumn of 1902 Sir Gordon 
Spri^, the prime minister, nominally the leader of the Progres- 
sives, sought to mamtain his position by securing the support 
of the Bdiid party in parliament la the early part of ®9b3 
Mr Chambertain included Cape'^'own in his visit to ^uth Africa, 
and had conle^nceB with the politkaji leaders of all parties. 
Becoiidliation Ibatween the Bond and British elements >in the 
colony was, hoWever, still impossible, and the two patties con* 


cOntrated their efforts m a struggle for victory at the coming 
dtection. Mr Hofmeyt, who had chosen to spend the greater 
part of the war period in Europe, returned to the Cape to re^ 
organize the Bond. On the other side Dr Jameson came forward 
as the leader of the Progressives. Parliament was dissolved in 
September 1903. It had passed, since the war> two measures 
of importance-^one (1902; restricting alien immigration, the 
other (1903) ratifying the first customs convention between all 
the South African colonies. This convention was notable for its 
grant of preferential treatment (in general, a rebate of 25 % on 
the customs already leviedl to imports from the United Kingdom. 

The election turned on the issue of British or Bond supremacy. 
It was fought on a register purged of the rebel voters, many of 
whom, besides being disfranchised, were in prison. The issue 
was doubtful, and each side sought to secure the support of the 
native voters, who in several constituencies held the balance of 
power. The Bondsmen were more lavish than their opponents 
m their promises to the natives and even invited a Kaffir journal- 
ist (who declined) to stand for a seat in the Assembly. In view 
of the agitation then proceeding for the introduction of Chinese 
coolies to work the mines on the Rand, the Progressives declared 
their intention, if returned, to exclude them from the colony, 
and this declaration gained them some native votes. The polling 
(in January and February 1904) resulted in a Progressive majority 
of five in a house of 95 members. The rejected candidates 
included prominent Bond supporters like Mr Merriman and Mr 
Sauer, and also Sir Gordon Sprigg and Mr A. Douglass, another 
member of the cabinet. Mr W. P. Schreiner, the ex-premier, 
who stood as an Independent, was also rejected. 

The Jameson Ministry, ~On the i8th of February Sir Gordon 
Sprigg resigned and was succeeded by Dr L. S. Jameson, who 
formed a ministry wholly British in character* The first task 
of the new government was to introduce (on the 4th of March) 
an Additional Representation Bill, to rectify — in part — the 
disparity in electoral power of the rural and urban districts. 
Twelve new seats in the House of Assembly were divided among 
the larger towns, and three members were added to the legislative 
council. The town voter being mainly British, the bill met with 
the bitter opposition of the Bond members, who declared that 
its object was the extinction of their parliamentary power. 
In fact, the bill was called for by the glaring anomalies in the 
distribution of seats by which a minority of voters in the country 
districts returned a majority of members, and it left the towns 
still inadequately represented. The bill was supported by two 
or three Dutch members, who were the object of violent attack 
by the Bondsmen. It became law, and the elections for the 
additional seats were held in July, after the close of the session. 
They resulted in strengthening the Progressive majority both in 
the House of Assembly and in the legislative council*— where 
the Progressives previously had a majority of one only. 

At the outset of its career the Jameson ministry had to face 
a serious financial situation. During the war the supplying of the 
army in the field had caused an artificial inflation of trade, and 
the Sprigg ministry had pursued a policy of extravagant expends 
ture not warranted by the finances of the colony* The slow 
recovery of the gold-nrining and other industries in the Transvaal 
after the war was reflected in a great decline in trade in Cape 
Colony during the last half of 1903, the distress heiM aggravated 
by severe drought When Dr Jameson assumed office he found 
an empty treasury, and considerable temporary loans had to 
be raised. Throughout 1904, moreover, revenue continued to 
shrink— compared with *903 receipts dropped from £11,701,006 
to £9>9^ 3,000. The government, besides cutting down official 
salaries and exercising strict economy, contracted ( Juty 2904) 
a loan for £3>6oo,o66.; It also passed a bin imposing a gri^Eted 
tax (6d. to IS. in the £) on all incomes over £1000. A substantial 
excise duty was placed oh spirits and beer> measures of relitf 
for the brandy-formers bring token at the same time. The 
result tras that while there was a deficit cm tho liudget of 

of £731,600, Htbe budget of 1905^ 1906 0 surplus 
df £$161. "This surplus was obirined f^twithst^^ 
aliir&ior 
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Dr Jfamefion’ij programme Was largely one of mateiial develop- 
ment. In the words of the speech opening the J905 session of 
parliament, “ without a considerable development of our api- 
cultural and pastoral resources our position as a self-sustaining 
colony cannot be assured/’ This reliance on its own resources 
was the mote necessary for the Cape because of the keen rivalry 
of Natal and Delagoa Bay for the carrying trade of the Trans- 
vaal. The opening up of backward districts by railways was 
vigorously pursued^ and in other ways great efforts were made 
to assist agriculture. These efforts to help the country 
districts met with cordial recognition from the Dutch farmers^ 
and the release, in May 1904, of all rebel prisoners was 
another step towards reconciliation. On the exclusion of 
Chinese from the colony the Bond party were also in agreement 
with the ministry. An education act passed in 1905 established 
school boards on a popular franchise and provided for the gradual 
introduction of compulsory education. The cultivation of 
friendly relations with the neighbouring colonies was also one 
of the leading objects of Dr Jameson’s policy. The Bond, on its 
side, sought to draw closer to Het Volk, the Boer organization 
in the Transvaal, and similar bodies, and at its 1906 congress, 
held in March that year at Ceres, a resolution with that aim 
was passed, the design being to unify, in accordance with the 
original conception of the Bond, Dutch sentiment and action 
throughout South Africa. 

Native affairs proved a source of considerable anxiety. In 
January 1905 an inter-colonial native affairs commission re- 
ported on the native question as it affected South Africa as a 
whole, proposals being made for an alteration of the laws in 
C^-pe Colony respecting the franchise exercised by natives. In 
the opinion of the commission the possession of the franchise 
by the Cape natives under existing conditions was sure to create 
in time an intolerable situation, and was an unwise and dangerous 
thing. (The registration of 1905 showed that there were over 
23,000 coloured voters in the colony.) The commission proposed 
separate voting by natives only for a fixed number of members 
of the legislature — the plan adopted in New Zealand with the 
Maori voters. The privileged position of the Cape native was 
seen to be an obstacle to the federation of South Africa. The 
discussion which followed, based partly op the reports that the 
ministry contemplated disfranchising the natives, led, however, 
to no immediate results. 

Another disturbing factor in connexion with native affairs 
was the revolt of the Hottentots and Hereros in German South- 
West Africa (q.v,). In 1904 and the following years large 
numbers of refugees, including some of the most important 
chiefs, fled into British territory, and charges were made in 
Germany that sufficient control over these refugees was not 
exercised by the Cape government. This trouble, however, came 
to an end in September 1907. In that month Moreilga, a chief 
who Imd been interned by the colonial authorities, but had 
escaped and recommenced hostilities against the Germans, was 
once more on the British side of the frontier and, refusing to 
surrender, was pursued by the Cape Mounted Police and killed 
after a smart action. The revolt in the Gentian protectorate 
had been, nearly a year before the death of Morenga, the in- 
direct occasion of a “ Boer raid into Cape Coldny. In Novem- 
ber 1906 a small party of Transvaal Boers, who had been em- 
ployed by the Germans agjainst the Hottintots, entered the 
colony uhder the leadCrshm of a man named Ferreira, and began 
Raiding farrn^^ and forcibly enrolling recruits. Within a week 
the filibusters were all captured. Ferreira and four companions 
were tri^ for murder ^ind convicted^ February 1907, the death 
sentences being pommnted to terms of penal servitude. 

As tbe result of an inter-colonial conference held in Pietei> 
maiitzbuig in the early months of 190^, a new customs cmi- 
ventioh of a strongly protective character came into force on 
tfcie 'ist pf Junfe of thait ^ear. At the same tima the rdmte on 
goods from Oreat ^ritaih aod reciprocati^ cx>lonies was in- 
creased. The sp8s|oft, pf parli^^ment which sanctiom^ ^tbis 
ohipige wi^ w devoted to irrigation and 

ladway one itaportant measure of a 'politfoal 
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character was passed in 1906, namely an amnesty act. Under 
its provisions over 7000 ex-rebels, who would otherwise have 
bad no vote at the ensuing general election^ were readmitted to 
the franchise in 1907. / 

While the efforts made to develop the agricultural and mineral 
resources of the country proved successful, the towns continued 
to suffer from the inflation — over-buying, over-building . and 
over-speculation — which marked the war peruxl. As a conse- 
quence, imports further declined during 1906-1907, and receipts 
being largely dependent on customs the result was a consider- 
ably diminished revenue. The accounts for the year ending 
30th of June 1907 showed a deficit of £640,455. The decline in 
revenue, £4,000,000 in four years, while not a true reflection 
of the economic condition of the country— ^yearly becoming 
more self-supporting by the increase in home produce— caused 
general disquietude and injuriously affected the position of the 
ministry. In the session of 1907 the Opposition in the legis- 
lative council brought on a crisis by refusing to grant supplies 
voted by the lower chamber. Dr Jameson contested the Con- 
stitutional right of the council so to act, and on his advice the 
governor dissolved parliament in September. Before its dissolu- 
tion parliament passed an act imposing a profit tax of 10 % on 
diamond- and copper-mining companies earning over £50,000 per 
annum, and another act establishing an agricultural credit bank. 

Mr Merriman, Premier , — The elections for the legislative 
council were held in January 1908 and resulted in a Bond 
victory. Its supporters, who called themselves the South 
African party, the Progressives being renamed Unionists, 
obtained 17 seats out of a total of 26. Dr Jameson thereupon 
resigned (31st of January), and a ministry was formed with 
Mr J. X. Merriman as premier and treasurer, and Mr J. W. Sauer 
as minister of public works. Neither of these politicians was a 
member of the Bond, and both had held office under Cecil Rhodes 
and W. P. Schreiner. They had, however, been the leading 
parliamentary exponents of Bond policy for a considerable time. 
The elections for the legislative assembly followed in April and, 
partly in consequence of the reinfranchisement of the ex-rebels, 
resulted in a decisive majority for the Merriman ministry. 
There were returned 69 members of the South African party, 
33 Unionists and 5 Independents, among them the ex-premiers 
Sir Gordon Sprigg and Mr Schreiner. The change of ministry 
was not accompanied by any relief in the financial situation. 
While the country districts remained fairly prosperous (agri- 
cultural and pastoral products increasing), the transit trade 
and the urban industries continued to decline. The depression 
was accentuated by the financial crisis in America, which affected 
adversely the wool trade, and in a more marked decree the 
diamond trade, leading to the partial stoppage of the Kimberley 
mines. (The “ slump ” in the diamond trade is shown by a 
comparison of the value of diamonds exported from the Cape 
in the years 1907 and 1908 ; in 1907 they were valued at 
£8,973,148, in 1908 at £4,796,65^.) This seriously diminished 
the revenue returps, and the public accounts for the year 1907- 
1908 showed a deficit of £996,000, and a prospective deficit for 
the ensuing year of an almost equal amount. To balance the 
budget, Mr Merriman proposed drastic remedies, including the 
suspension of the sinking fund, the reduction of salaries of all 
civil servants, and taxes on incomes of £50 per annum. Partly 
in consequence of the serious economic situation the renewed 
movement for the doser union of the various^ South Afri<mti 
colonies, fqrmally initiated by Dr Jameson in 4907, received 
the support of the Cape parliament* During 1907-190S a national 
convention decided upon unification, and mrX9io the Ijnion of 
South Africa was established (^e South Africa : 

leading The public life of Cape Colony ha<j 

produced many mep of singular ability and accomplishments. 
The careers of Cecil Rhodes, of Jan Hendrik Hofeieyri 
and of Dr L. S. Jameson have b^n SufiSoiehtly indicated (sea 
also their s^i^rate bio^aphies). Sir Gordon Sfirigg, four tiwatf 
premiei;, was associated with the Cape fi^m 1^7 A 

r^,: and was once more elected to that assembly in 19M. In 
add but iOf office his zeal i^ unflagging, and il he Jack<^ those 
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<|iiMities which imspiret eMshusiasm md are mjuisite in a gmt 
Imder, he was at leiist%a model of industry, itunong other 

E vmimnt politiduM were Sir James Rose-Iimes, Mr J* X, 
erriman and Mr W. P. Schreiner. The two last named both 
held the premitrship ; their attitude and views have been 
indicated ui tim historical sketch. Sir James Rose^-lnnesj a 
lawyer yv/bxm intellectual gifts and patriotism have never been 
impugned, not a '' party man/’ and this made him, on more 
than one occasion^ a somewhat didkult political ally. On the 
native question he held a consistently strong attitude, defending, 
their rights, and uncompromisingly opposing the native liquor 
traffic. In 1901 he went to the Transvaal as chief justice of that 
colony. Sir Thomas Fuller, a Cape Town representative, though 
he remained outside office, gave staunch support to every en- 
lightened liberal and progressive measure which was brought 
forward. A man of exceptional culture and eloquence, he made 
his influence felt, not only in politics, but in journalism and the 
best social life of the Cape peninsula. From 1902 to 1908 he 
held the office of agent-general of the colony in London. 

In literature, the colony has produced at least two authors 
whose works have taken their place among those of the best 
English writers of their day. The History of South Africa , by 
Mr G. McCall Theal, will remain a classic work of reference. 
The careful industry and the lucidity which characterize Mr 
Theal’s work stamp him as a historian of whom South Africa 
may well be proud. In fiction, Olive Schreiner (Mrs Cronwright- 
Schreiner) produced, while still in her teens, the Story of an 
African Farm, a work which gave ^reat promise of original 
literary genius. Unfortunately, she, m common with the rest 
of South Africa, was subsequently swept into the seething 
vortex of contemporary politics and controversy. In music 
and painting there have been artists of talent in the Cape Colony, 
but the country is still too young, and the conditions of life too 
disturbed, to allow such a development as has already occurred 
in Australia. 

Governors at the Cape since Introduction op Responsible 

Government 
1870. Sir Henry Barkly. 

1877. Sir Battle Frere. 

1880. Sir Hercules Robinson. 

1889. Sir Henry Loch. 

1895. Sir Hercules Robinson (Lord Rosmead). 

1897. Sir Alfred Milner, 

1901. Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson. 

Prime Ministers. 

1872. Mr J. C. Molteno. 1890. Mr C. J. Rhodes. 

1878. Mr J. Gordon Sprigg. 18^. Sir J. Gordon Sprigg. 

1881. MrT, C. Scanlen. 1898. Mr W. P. Schreiner. 

1884. MrUpington. 1900. Sir J. Gordon Sprigg. 

1880. Sir J. Gordon Sprigg. 1904. Drt. S. Jameson. 

1908. Mr J. X. Merriman. ! 

(A. P. H. ; F. R. C.) i 

Bibliography.^ — The majority of the books concerning Cape 
Colony deal also with South Africa as a whole (see South Africa : 
BibUod^r^ky). The following list gives books specially relating to the 
Cape. For ethnography see the works mentioned under Bushmen, 
Hottentots, Kaffirs and Bechuana. 

{a) Descriptive accounts, geography, commerco and economics : 
— ^The best early accounts of the colony are found in de la Caille's 
Journal histofiqm du voyage fait au Cap de Bonne E$p^rance (Paris, 
1763), the Nouvelle Description du Cap ie Bonne Espirance fAm^er- 
dam, 1778) ; P. le Vaillant’s Voyaqe dans Vintmeur die rAfrique 
(Paris, 1790). and Second Voyage (Paiis, an III. [1794-1795]) I C. P. 
Thunberg'a “ Account of the Cape of Good Hope ” in vol. xvb of 
Pinkerton’s Travels (London, 1814) ; A. Sparman’s Voyage to the 
Cape of Cood Hope . . . /77.^/77iS (translated into fiMlish trohi the 
Swedish, London, 1785)— an excdlent work; and w. Paterson'® 
A Nmr alive of Four Journeys . . . t777^i779 (London, 1789). 
P. Kolbe or Kolben’s Preserd State of the Cape of Good Hope (English 
translation from the German, Ixmdon, 1731) is less trustworthy. 
Sir J. Barrow’s Account of Travels into the interior of Southern Africa 
in (2 vols., London, 1801-1804): H. lihhtensteia^s 

Travels in Soulhefn A frica in (translated from the German, 

2 vols., London, 1812-1815), and W. J. Burchell’s Travels in Ike 
Interior of Southern Africa (a siols., I^oncpn, 1822-1824) are standard 
works. Bhrchell’s book contains ihe best map of the <^pe published 
^ to that time. W. P. GrcswelFs Geo^aphy of Africa soulh of Ifte 
Zfimbesi (Oxford^ 1892) deals speeially with Cape Colony; the 
lUmtraled Officiai Handbook Of the Africa (Cape Town* 


includes chapters on the zoology, flora, productions and 
resources of the colony. A. R. E. Burton, Cape Colony To-day 
(O^ Town, 1907), a Useful guide to the country and its resources. 
A Statistical Rejisief is issued yearly by the Cape government. The 
Census of the Colony » rqae : General Report (Cape Town, 1903) and 
previous census reports contain much v^uable matter. 

(6) Special subjects : — For detailed information on special subjects 
consult The Natives of South Africa (London, 1901I ; R. Wallace, 
Farming Industries of Cape Colony (London, 1896) ; A. R. E. Burton, 
Cape C^ony for the Settler (Lemdon, 1903) ; The Agrfculiurdl JoUrn^ 
of the Cape of Good Hope ; Gardner F, Williams, The Diamond Mines 
of South Africa, revised ed. (New York, 1905), an authoritative work 
by a former manager of the De Beets mine ; A. W. Rogers, An 
Introduction to the Geology of Cape Colony (London, 1905) and ** The 
Campbell Rand and Giiquatown Senes in Hay,’* Trans, Geol, Soc, 
SMfrica, vol. ix. (1906) ; Reborts, Geological Commission of the Cape 
of Good Hope (1896 et scq.) ; Science in South Africa (Cape Town, 
1905) ; H. A. Bryden, Kloof and Karoo ; sport, legend and natural 
history in Cape Colony (London, 1889) ; South African Educalion 
Yearbook (Cape Cxjlony edition, Cape Town, 1906 et seq.). For 
books dealing with Romau-Dutch law, see South Africa. 

(t:) History : — H. C. V. Leibbrandt, Pricis of the Archives of the 
Cape of Good Hope {15 vols., vols. v.-vii. contain van Riebeek’s 
Journal, Cape Town, 1896-1902); The Rebellion of rS/j, generally 
known as Slachter*$ Nek (Cape Town, 1902) ; G. M. TheaJ, Chronicles 
of Cape Commanders . . , j6jj"i6gr . . . (Cape Town, 1882), and 
Records of the Cape Colony from February jyQS April /8jr» from 
MS. in the Record Office, London (36 vols., Cape Town, 1897-1905) ; 
History of South Africa under the Administration of the Dutch East 
India Company, 16^2 to rjgs (2 vols., InOndon, 1897) ; History of 
South Africa from to i8j4 (London, 1891) ; E. B. Watermeyer, 
Three Lectures on the Cape . . . under the ,, , Dutch East India 
I Company (Cape Town, 1857) '• Wilmot and J. C. Chase, History of 
the ,, , Cape . . . from its Discovery to . /86S (Cape Town, 
1869) ; 1 -ady Anne Barnard, South Africa a Hundred Years Ago : 
Letters written from the Cape, j7g7~~j6'oj (London, 1901), a vivid 
picture of social life, See. ; Mrs A. F. Trotter, Old Cape Colony . , . 
Her Men and Houses from 16^2 to 1806 (London, 1903) ; C. T. 
Campbell, British South Africa, /7^5'-/<S>jr (London, 1897), the story 
of the British settlers of 1820. Consult also J. Martineau’s Life of 
Sir Bartle Frere \ the Autobiography of Sir Harry Smith; P. A. 
Molteno's Life and I'tmes of Str John Charles Molteno (first premier of 
Cape Colony) (2 vols., London, iqoc^ ; A. Wilmot’s Life of Sir 
Richard Southey (London, 1904), and G. C. Henderson’s Sir George 
Grey (London, 1907). B. Worsfold’s Lord Milner's Work in South 
Africa, i8gj-igo2 (London, 1906), is largely concerned with Cape 

olitics. For Blue-books, &c., relating to the colony published 

y the British parliament, see the Colonial Office List (London, 
yearly). (F. R. C.) 

CAPEFIGUE, JSAN-BAPTISTE H0H0R£ RAYMOND (1801- 
1872), French historian and biographer, was born at Marseilles 
in 1801. At the age of twenty he went to Paris to study law ; 
but he soon deserted law for journalism. He became editor 
of the Quotidiennei and was afterwards connected, either as 
editor or leading contributor, with the Temps, the Messa^r des 
Chambres, the Revolution de 1848 and other papers. During 
the ascendancy of the Bourbons he held a post in the foreign 
office, to which is due the royalism of some of his newspaper 
articles. Indeed all Capefigue’s works receive their colour from 
his legitimist politics ; he preaches divine right and non-re- 
sistance, and finds polite words even for the profligacy of Loffis 
XV. and the worthlessness of his mistresses. He wrote bio- 
graphies of Catherine and Marie de’ Medici, Anne and Maria 
Theresa of Austria, Catherine 11. of Russia, Elizabeth of England, 
Diana of Poitiers and Agnes Sorel — for he delighted in passing 
from queens of the r^ht hand ” to queens of the left.’’ 
His historical works, besides histories of the Jews from the fall 
of the Maccabees to the author’s time, of the first four oepturies 
of the Christian church, and of European diplomatists, extend 
over the whole range of French his^pry. He died at Paris in 
December 1872. 

( The general catalogue of printed books lor fh® BibliothAqiie 
Nationde contains no fewer than seventy-seven works {145 volumes) 
published by Capefigue during forty years. Of these oflly the 
Histoire de Philippe^ A uguete (4 vols., 1829) and the Hisioim de la 
rifotme, de la ligue et au rif^e de Hmri IV (8 vols,. Sftsa- 1835) 
perhaps deserve still to be rememberedl For Capefigtipfs style beam 
evident marks of haste, and although he had access io an exceptiqnr 
allv large number of sources of information, including me ^tate papeh$; 
neither hia accuracy nor his judgimnt was to be trusted. 

CA?EL (of ARTBUS (fl. 1640- 

xi^), En^ish r<)yalist, son of Sir Haaay Capel of JjCm, 
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Essex, and of Theodosia, dwghter of Sir Edward Montagu of 
Broughton, Northamptonshire, was elected a member of the ^ 
Short and Long Parliaments in 1640 for Hertfordshire, He at 
first supported the opposition to Charleses arbitrary government, 
but soon allied himself with the king’s cause, on which side his 
sjrmpathies were engaged, and was raised to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Capel of Hadham on the 6th of August 1641. On 
the outbreak of the war he was appointed lieutenant-general of 
Shropshire, Cheshire and North Wales, where he rendered useful 
military services, and later was made one of the prince of Wales’s 
councillors, and a commissioner at the negotiations at Uxbridge 
in 1645. attended the queen in her flight to France in 1646, 
but disapproved of the prince’s journey thither, and retired to 
Jersey, subsequently aiding in tiie king’s escape to the Isle of 
Wight. He was one of the chief leaders in the second Civil War, 
but met with no success, and on the 27th of August, together | 
with Lord Norwich, he surrendered to Fairfax at Colchester on ! 
promise of quarter for life.^ This assurance, however, was after- 
wards interpreted as not binding the civil authorities, and his 
fate for some time hung in the balance. He succeeded in escaping 
from the Tower, but was again captured, was condemned to 
death by the new ‘‘ high court of justice ” on the 8th of March 
1649, and was beheaded together with the duke of Hamilton 
and Lord Holland the next day. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of Sir Charles Morrison of Cassiobury, Hertfordshire, 
through whom that estate passed into his family, and by whom 
besides four daughters he had five sons, the eldest Arthur being 
created earl of Essex at the Restoration. Lord Capel, who was 
much beloved, and who was a man of deep religious feeling and 
exemplary life, wrote Daily Observations or Meditations : Divine y 
Morally published with some of his letters in 1654, and reprinted, 
with a short life of the author, under the title Excellent Con 
iemplaitons, in 1683. 

CAPEL CURIG, a tourist resort in Carnarvonshire, North 
Wales, 14J m. from Bangor. It is a collection of a few houses, too 
scattered to form a village properly so called. At the Roberts hotel 
is shown on a window pane the supposed signature of Wellington. 
The road from Bettws y coed, past the Swallow Falls to Capel 
Curig, and thence to Llanljeris and Carnarvon, is very interesting, 
grand and lonely. Excellent fishing is to be had here, chiefly 
for trout. In summer, coaching tours discharge numbers of 
visitors daily ; the railway station is Bettws (London & North- 
Western railway). Capel Curig means chapel of Curig,” a 
British saint mentioned in Welsh poetry. The place is a centre 
for artists, geologists and botanists, for the ascent of Snowdon, 
Moel Siabod, Glydyr Fawr, Glydyr Fach, Trylan, &c., and 
for visiting Llyn Ogwen, Llyn Idwal, Twll du (DeviEs Kitchen), 
Nant Ffrancon and the Penrhyn quarries. 

CAPELL, EDWARD (1713-1781), English Shakespearian critic, 
was born at Troston Hall in Suffolk on the nth of June 1713. 
Through the influence of the duke of Grafton he was appointed 
to the office of deputy-inspector of plays in 1737, with a salary 
of £200 per annum, and in 1745 he was made groom of the privy 
chamber through the same influence. In 1760 appeared his 
Prolusions y or Select Pieces of Ancient Poetry, a collection which 
included Edward IIL, placed by Capell among the doubtful 
plays of Shakespeare. Shocked at the inaccuracies which had 
crept into Sir Thomas Hanmer’s edition of Shakespeare, he 
projected an entirely new edition, to be carefully collated with 
the original copies. After spending three years in collecting, 
and comparing scarce folio and quarto editions, he publish^ 
his own edition in 10 vols. 8vo (1768), with an introduction 
written in a style of extraordinary quaintness, which was after- 
war(fe appended to Johnson’s and Steevens’s editions. Gipell 
publfehed the first part of his commentary, wfiich included 
notes on nine plays with a gkissary, in 1774. This he afterwards 
recalled, and the publication of the complete work, NoUs mi 
Varipm )lieaUngs of SJ^espea the third vdume 

of yrpich hears the title of The School of Sh^spearey was com- 
pleted^ under the superintendence of John Collins, in 1783, two 

» dardiner’s Hist, of the CivU War, iv. » off artide cwi Pahiax 
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years after the author’s deaith. It contains the results of his 
unremitting labour for thirty years, and throinte considerable 
light on the history of the times of Shakespeare, as well as on 
the sources from which he derived his plots. Collins asserted 
that Steevens had stolen CapelFs notes for his own edition, 
the story being that the printers had been bribed to show 
Steevens the sheets of Capell’s edition while it was passing 
through the press. Besides the works already specified, he 
published an edition of Antony and Cleopatra, adapted for tkt 
stage with the help of David Ciarrick in 1758. His ^ition of 
Shakespeare passed through many editions (1768, 1771, 1793, 
1799, 1803, 1813). Capell died in the Temple on the 24th of 
February 1781. 

CAPELLA, MARTIANUS MNNEUS FELIX, Latin writer, 
according to Cassiodorus a native of Madaura in Africa, flourished 
during the 5th century, certainly before the year 439. He appears 
to have practised as a lawyer at Carthage and to have been in 
easy circumstances. His curious encyclopaedic work, entitled 
Satyncon, or De Nuptiis Pktlologiae et Mercuni et de septem 
Artibus liberalibus libri noveniy is an elaborate allegory in nine 
books, written in a mixture of prose and verse, after the manner 
of the Menippean satires of Varro. The style is heavy and 
involved, loaded with metaphor and bizarre expressions, and 
verbose to excess. The first two books contain the allegory 
proper — the marriage of Mercury to a nymph named Philologia. 
The remaining seven books contain expositions of the seven 
liberal arts, which then comprehended all human knowledge, 
Book iii. treats of grammar, iv. of dialectics, v. of rhetoric, vi. of 
geometry, vii. of arithmetic, viii. of astronomy, ix. of music. 
These abstract discussions are linked on to the original allegory by 
the device of personifying each science as a courtier of Mercury 
and Philologia, The work was a complete encyclopaedia of the 
liberal culture of the time, and was in high repute during the 
middle ages. The author’s chief sources were Varro, Pliny, 
Solinus, Aquila Romanus, and Aristides Quintilianus. His 
prose resembles that of Apuleius (also a native of Madaura), but 
is even more difiicult. The verse portions, which are on the 
whole correct and classically constructed, are in imitation of 
Varro and are less tiresome. 

A passage in book viii. contains a very clear statement of the 
heliocentric system of astronomy. It has been supposed that 
Copernicus, who quotes Capella, may have received from this 
work some hints towards his own new system. 

Editio pnneeps, by F. Vitalis Bodianus, 1490 ; the best modern 
edition IS that of F. Eyssenhardt (1866) ; for the relation of Martianus 
Capella to Aristides Quintilianus see H. Deiters, Studien zu den 
griechtschen Musikern (1881). In the nth century the German 
monk Notker Laboo translated the first two books "into Old High 
German. 

CAPE MAY, a city and watering-place of Cape May county, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., on the Atlantic coast, 2 m. E.N.E. of Cape 
May, the S. extremity of the state, and about 80 m. S. by E. of 
Philadelphia. Pop. (1890) 2136; (1900) 2257; (1905, state 
census) 3006. Cape May is served by the Maryland, Delaware 
& Virginia (by ferry to Lewes, Delaware), the West Jersey & 
Seashore (Pennsylvania system), and the Atlantic City (Reading 
system) railways, and, during the summer sea.son, by steamboat 
to Philadelphia. The principal part of the city is on a peninsula 
^formerly Cape Island) between the ocean and Cold Spring 
inlet, which has been dredged and is protected by jetties to make 
a suitable harbour. The further improvement df the inlet and the 
harbour was authorised by Congress in 1907. On the ocean side, 
along a hard sand beach 5 m* long, is the Esplanade. There are 
numerous hotels and handsome cottages for summer Visitors, who 
comb especially from Philadelphia, from New Yoric, from the 
South and from the West Cape May offers good bathing, 
yachting and fishing, with driving and hunting m the wooded 
county inland from the coast. At Cape May Point is the Cape 
May lighthouse, 143 ft high, built in 1800 and rebuilt in 1850* 
In the city are canneries of v^tablcs and fruit, glass-works jitia 
a gold-beating eitiblishmeht Fish and oysters are exported* 
Cape May wea namod by Cornelis Jacobsen Mw, director of the 
Prince Hendrick ^Delaware^ river f<ir the West India ComrianV of 
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Hoiaiid, who took posMiioii of the river in 1623^ and planted 
t|ie short-lived colony oi Fort Nassau 4 m. below Philadelphia^ 
near the present Gloiloester City, N.J. Cape May was settled 
about 1699, — a previons attempt to settle here made by Samuel 
Blommaert in X631 was unsuccessful. It was an important 
whaling port eatly in the i8th century, and became prominent as 
a watering<-place late in that century. It was incorporated as 
the borough of Cape Island in 1848, and chartered as the city of 
Cape Island in 1851 ; in 18^ the name was changed to Cape May. 

OAPBHAf an ancient city of southern Etruria, frequently 
mentioned with Veii and Falerii. Its exact site is, however, un- 
certain. According to Cato it was a colony of the former, and in 
the wars between Veii and Rome it appears as dependent upon Veil, 
after the fall of which town, however, it became subject to Rome. 
Out of its territory the tndus SteUaiina was formed in 367 b.c. 
In later republican times the city itself is hardly mentioned, 
but under the empire a municipium Capenatium foederatum is 
frequently mentioned in inscriptions. Of these several were found 
upon the hill known as Civitucola, about 4 m. north-east of the 
post station of ad Vicesimum on the ancient Via Flaminia, a site 
which is well adapted for an ancient city. It lies on the north 
side of a dried-up lake, once no doubt a volcanic crater. Remains 
of buildings of the Roman period also exist there, while, in the 
sides of the hill of S, Martino which lies on the north-east,^ rock- 
cut tombs belonging to the 7th and 6th centuries b.c. but used in 
Roman times for fresh burials, were excavated in 1859-1864, and 
again in 1904. Inscriptions in early Latin and in local dialect 
were also found (W. Henzen, Bullettino delV Isiiiuto, 1864, 143 ; 
R. Paribeni, Notizie degh Scaviy 1905, 301). Similar tombs have 
also been found on the hills south of Civitucola. G. B. de Rossi, 
however, supposed that the games of which records (fragments of 
the fasti ludorum) were also discovered at Civitucola, were those 
which were celebrated from time immemorial at the Lucus 
Feroniae, with which he therefore proposed to identify this site, 
placing Capena itself at S. Oreste, on the south-eastern side of 
Mount Soracte. But there aie difficulties in the way of this 
assumption, and it is more probable that the Lucus Feroniae is to 
be sought at or near Nazzano, where, in the excavation of a 
circular building which some conjecture to have been the actual 
temple of Feronia, inscriptions relating to a municipality were 
found. Others, however, propose to place Lucus Feroniae at 
the church of S, Abbondio, i m. east of Rignano and 4 m. north- 
north-west of Civitucola, which is built out of ancient materials. 
On the Via Flaminia, 26 m. from Rome, near Rignano, is the 
Christian cemetery of Theodora. 

See R. Laiiciam, Bullettino delV IstitutOy 1870, 32; G. B. de Rossi, 
Annali delV Isiituto, 1883, 254; BulletitHo Crtshano^ 1883, 115; 

G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (Ixindon, 1883), i. 131 ; 
E. Bormann, Corpus Insoriptionum Latinarum (Berlin, i888),xi. 571 ; 

H. Nissen, Italiscke Landeskunde (Berlin, 1902), ii. 369 ; R. Paribeni, 

in Monumenti det Lincei^ xvi. (1906), 277 seq. (T. As.) 

GAPER, FLAVIUS, I^tin grammarian, flourished during the 
and century. He devoted special attention to the early Latin 
writers, and is highly spoken of by Priscian. Caper was the 
author of two works — De Lingua Latina and De Dubtis Generibus. 
These works in their original form are lost ; but two short 
treatises entitled De Orthographia and De Verbis Dubtis have 
come down to us under his name, probably excerpts from the 
original works, with later additions by an unknown writer. 

See F. Osann, De Flavio Capro (1849), and review by W. Christ in 
Philologus, xviii. 165-170 (1862), where several editions of otiier 
important grammariiins are noticed ; G. Keil, ** De Flavio Gram- 
matico," in Dtssertationes Halenses, x. (1889) ; text in H. KeiVs 
Grammatici Latini, vii. 

GAPERCALLY, or CAPERKALhY,^ a bird's name commonly 
derived from the Gaelic captdly a horse (or, more properly, a 

* Some writers wrongly speak as though the two hills were identical. 

® This is the spelling of the old law^-books, as given by Pennant, 
the zoologiat, who, on aomething mom tlian mere report, first in- 
cluded tins bird among tfie B 4 tish fauna. The only one of the 
** Scots Acts," however, in which the present writer has been able 
to ascertain that the bird is named is No. 50 of James VI. (1621), 
vdiich was passed to protect “ powties, paJtrikes, moorO loulles, 
blalscoks, gray hennis, termigaatis, quailaies, eapercoMsies** Ac. 


marc), and mUe, a wood, but with greater likelihood, according 
to the opinion of Dr M‘liuchlan, from cabher, an old man (and, 
by metaphor, an old bird), and coille, the name of Tetraa urogallus, 
the largest of the ^ouse family {Tetraonidae)^ and a species which 
was formerly indigenous to Scotland and Ireland. The word is 
frequently spelt otherwise, as capercalze, capercailzie (the s, 
a letter unknown in Gaelic, being pronounced like y), and caper- 
caillie, and the English name of wood-|;roiise or cock-of-the-wood 
has been often applied to the same bird. The earliest notice of 
it as an inhabitant of North Britain seems to be by Hector 
Boethius, whose works were published in 1526, and it can then 
be traced through various Scottish writers, to whom, however, 
it was evidently but little known, for about 200 years, or maybe 
more, and by one of them only, Bishop Lesley, in 1578, was a 
definite habitat assigned to it : — In Rossia quoque Louguhabria 
[Lochaber], atque aliis montanis locis" {De Origine Moribus 
de rebus gestis Scotorum, Romae : ed. 1675, p. 24). Pennant, 
during one of his tours in Scotland, found that it was then (1769) 
still to be met with in Glen Moriston and in The Chisholm's 
country, whence he saw a cock-bird. We may infer that it 
became extinct about that time, since Robert Gray {Birds of the 
West of Scotland, p. 229) quotes the Rev. John Grant as writing 
in 1794 : The last seen in Scotland was in the woods of Strath- 
glass about thirty-two years ago." Of its existence in Ireland 
we have scarcely more details. If we may credit the Pavones 
sylvestres of Giraldus Cambrensis with being of this species, 
it was once abundant there, and Willughby (1678) was told 
that it was known in that kingdom as the cock-of-the-wood." 
A few other writers mention it by the same name, and John Rutty, 
in 1772, says {Nat. Hist. Dublin, i. p. 302) that " one was seen 
in the county of Leitrim about the year 1710, but they have 
entirely disappeared of late, by reason of the destruction of our 
woods." Pennant also states that about 1760 a few were to 
be found about Thomastown in Tipperary, but no later evidence 
is forthcoming, and thus it would seem that the species was 
^exterminated at nearly the same period in both Ireland and 
Scotland. 

When the practice of planting was introduced, the restoration 
of this fine bird to both countries was attempted. In Ireland 
the trial, of which some particulars are given by J. Vaughan 
Thompson {Birds of Ireland, ii. 32), was made at Glengariff, 
but it seems to have utterly failed, whereas in Scotland, where 
it was begun at Taymouth, it finally succeeded, and the species 
is now not only firmly established, but is increasing in numbers 
and range. Mr L. Lloyd, the author of several excellent works on 
the wild sports and natural history of Scandinavia, supplied 
the stock from Sweden, but it must be always borne in mind 
that the original British race was wholly extinct, and no remains 
of it are known to exist in any museum. 

This species is widely, though intermittently, distributed on 
the continent of Europe, from Lapland to the northern parts 
of Spain, Italy and Greece, but is always restricted to pine- 
forests, which alone afford it food in winter. Its bones have been 
found in the kitchen-middens of Denmark, proving that country 
to have once been clothed with woods of that kind. Its remains 
have also been recognized from the caves of Aquitaine. Its 
eastern or southern limits in Asia cannot be precisely given, 
but it certainly inhabits the forests of a great part of Siberia. 
On the Stannovoi Mountains, however, it is replaced by a 
distinct though nearly allied species, the T. urogalloides of 
Dr von Middendorff,^ which is smaller with a slenderer bill but 
longer tail. 

The cock-of-the-wood is remarkable for his laige size and daric 
plumage, with the breast metallic green. He is polygataMs, 
and in spring mounts to the topmost bough of a tall tree, whence 
he challenges all comers by extraordinary sounds and gestures j 
while the hens, which are much smaller and mottled in colour, 
timidly abide below the result of the freejuent duels, patientlljr 
submitting themselves to the victor. While this is going on it 
is the practice in mAny countries, though |[cnerally in defiance 

® Not to be confounded with the bird so nained previously by 
Nilsson, which is a hybrid. 
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of the law^ for the so-called sportsman stealthily to draw nigh, 
and with well-aimed gun to murder the principal performer 
in the scene. The hen makes an artless nest on the ground^ and 
lays therein from seven to nine or even more eggs. The young are 
able to fly soon after they are hatched, and towards the end of 
summer and beginning of autumn, from feeding on the fruit 
and leaves of the bilberries and other similar plants, which form 
the undercovert of the forests, get into excellent condition and 
become good eating. With the first heavy falls of snow they 
betake themselves to the trees, and then, feeding on the 
pine-leaves, their flesh speedily acquires so strong a flavour of tur- 
pentine as to be distasteful to most palates. The usual method of 
pursuing this species on the continent of Europe is by encouraging 
a trained dog to range the forest and spring the birds, which then 
perch on the trees ; while he is baying at the foot their attention 
is so much attracted by him that they permit the near approach 
of his master, who thus obtains a more or less easy shot. A 
considerable number, however, are also snared. Hybrids are 
very frequently produced between the capercally and the black 
grouse (T. tetrix), and the offspring has been described by 
some authors under the name of T. medius, as though a distinct 
species. (A. N.) 

CAPERN, EDWARD (1810-1894), English poet, was bom 
at Tiverton, Devonshire, on the 21st of January i8iq. From an 
early age he worked in a lace factory, but owing to failing eyesight 
he had to abandon this occupation in 1847 and he was in dire 
distress until he secured an appointment to be the Rural 
Postman of Bideford,’’ by which name he is usually known. 
He occupied his leisure in writing occasional poetry which stmek 
the popular fancy. Collected in a volume and published by 
subscription in 1856, it received the warm praise of the reviews 
and many distinguished people. Poems, by Edward Capern, 
was followed by Ballads and Songs (1858), The Devonshire 
Melodist (a collection of the author’s songs, some of them to his 
own music) and Wayside Warbles (1865), and resulted in a civil 
list pension being granted him by Lord Palmerston. He died 
on the 5th of June 1894. 

CAPERKAUM (KaTrepvaov/x ; probably, “ the village of 
Nahum ”), an ancient city of Galilee. More than any other place, 
it was the home of Jesus after he began his mission ; there he 
preached, called several of his disciples, and did many works, but 
without meeting with much response from the inhabitants, over 
whom he pronounced the heavy denunciation : — ‘‘ And thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought 
down to hell.” The site of the city has been a matter of much 
dispute, — one party, headed by Dr E. Robinson, maintaining an 
identification with Khan Minyeh at the north-west comer of the 
Sea of Galilee, and another, represented especially by Sir C. W. 
Wilson, supporting the claims of Tell Hum, midway between 
Khan Minyeh and the mouth of the Jordan. Khfin Minyeh is 
beautifully situated in a fertile plain formed by the retreat of 
the mountains about the middle of the western shore ” of the Sea 
of Galilee. Its ruins are not very extensive, though they may 
have been despoiled for building the great Saracenic Khan from 
which they take their name. In the neighbourhood is a water- 
source, Ain eUTdhighah, an Arabic corruption of Heptapegon 
or Seven Springs (referred to by Josephus as being near 
Capernaum). Tell Hum lies about 3 m. north of Kh&n Minyeh, 
and its ruins, covering an area of half a mile long by a quarter 
wide,” prove it to have been the site of no small town. It must 
be admitted that if it be not Capernaum it is impossible to say 
what ancient place it represents. But it i$ doubtful whether 
Tell Hfim can be con^iidcred as a corruption of Kefr Na^um, the 
Semitic name which the Greek represents : and there is not here, 
as at Khin Minyeh, any spring that can be equated to the 
Heptapegon of JosepShlis. On the whole the probabilities of the 
two sites seem to balance, and it is practically impossible without 
furthesr discoveries to decide between them. The sites of the 
neighbouring dries of Bethsaida and Chorazin are probably to be 
soii^t respectively at El-Bateiha^ a grassy plain in the nor^-east 
corner dt the lake, and at Kmaeh, 2 in. north of Tell HGm. 
Acomrding to the so-called P^eudehMethodim there was a tradition 


that Antichrist would be bom at Chorazin, educaited at Bethsaida 
and rule at Capernaum — hence the curse of Jesus upon these 
dries. 

On the site of Capernaum see especially W. Sanclay in Journal of 
Theological Studies, vol. v. p. 4 a. (R. 4. S. M.) 

CAPERS, the unexpanded flower-buds of Capparis spimsa, 
prepared with vinegar for use as a pickle. The caper plant is a 
trailing shrub, belonging to the Mediterranean region, resembling 
in habit the common bramble, and having handsome flowers of a 
pinkish white, with four petals, and numerous long tasscl-like 
stamens. The leaves are simple and ovate, with spiny stipules. 
The plant is cultivated in Sicily and the south of France ; and in 
commerce capers are valued according to the period at which 
the buds are gathered and preserved The finest are the young 
tender buds called “ nonpareil,” after which, gradually increasing 
in size and lessening in value, come “ superfine,” fine,” 

capucin ” and ‘‘ capot.” Other species of Capparis are 
similarly employed in various localities, and in some cases the 
fruit is pickled. 

CAPET, the name of a family to which, for nearly nine centuries, 
the kings of France, and many of the rulers of the most powerful 
fiefs in that country, belonged, and which mingled with several 
of the other royal races of Europe. The original significance of 
the name remains in dispute, but the first of the family to whom 
it was applied was Hugh, who was elected king of the Franks in 
987. The real founder of the house, however, was Robert the 
Strong who received from Charles the Bald, king of the 
Franks, the countships of Anjou and Blois, and who is sometimes 
called duke, as he exercised some military authority in the district 
between the Seine and the Loire. According to Aimoin of Saint- 
Germain-des-Pr6s, and the chronicler, Richer, he was a Saxon, 
but historians question this statement. Robert’s two sons, Odo 
or Eudes, and Robert IL, succeeded their father successively as 
dukes, and, in 887, some of the Franks chose Odo as their king. 
A similar step was taken, in 922, in the case of Robert 1 1 ., this 
too marking the increasing irritation felt at the weakness of the 
Carolingian kings. When Robert died in 923, he was succeeded 
by his brother-in-law, Rudolph, duke of Burgundy, and not by 
his son Hugh, who is known in history as Hugh the Great, duke of 
France and Burgundy, and whose domain extended from the 
Loire to the frontiers of Picardy. When Louis V., king of the 
Franks, died in 987, the Franks, setting aside the Carolingians, 
passed over his brother Charles, and elected Hugh Capet, son of 
Hugh the Great, as their king, and crowned him at Reims. 
Avoiding the pretensions which had been made by the Caro- 
lingian kings, the Capetian kings were content, for a time, with a 
more modest position, and the story of the growth of their power 
belongs to the history of France. They had to combat the feudal 
nobility, and later, the younger branches of the royal house 
established in the great duchies, and the main reason for the 
permanence of their power was, perhaps, the fact that there were 
iFew minorities among them. The direct line ruled in France 
from 987 to 1328, when, at the death of King Charles IV., it was 
succeeded by the younger, or Valois, branch of the family. 
Philip VI., the first of the Valois kings, was a son of Charles I., 
count of Valois and grandson of King Phijip III. (see Valois). 
The Capetian-Valois dynasty lasted until 1498, when Louis, duke 
of Orleans, became king as Louis XIL, on the death of King 
Charles VIII. (see Orleans). Louis XIL dying childless, the 
house of Valois-AngoulSme followed from Francis I. to the death 
of Henry III. in 1589 (see AngouliSme)) when the lost great 
Capetian family, the Bourbons (q,v.) mounted the throne# 

Scarcely second to the royal house is the branch to which 
belonged the dukes of Burgundy. In the 10th century the duchy 
of Burgundy fell into the hands of Hugh the Great, father of 
Hugfh ^pet, on whose death in 956 it passed to his son Otto, and, 
in 965, to his son Henry. In 1032 Robert, the second son of 
Robert the Pious, king of the Franks, and grandson of Hugh 
Capet, founded the first ducaJ house, which ruled until 1361, 
For two years the dudhy was in the hands of the crown, but in 
1363, the second ducal house, also Capetian, was founded by 
PhiUp the Bold, son of John II., king of France# This bram^ 
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of ‘the Capctians is al«0 distinguished by its uniori with the 
fikbSburgs, through the tuarriage of Maty, daughter of Charles 
the Bold, duke of Btnig[undy, with Maximilian, afterwards the 
hmperor Maximiliitti I* Of great importance also was the house 
of the counts of iimjou, which was founded in 1246, by Charles, 
son of the Ft^och king Louis VIII.^ and which, in 1360, was 
raised to the dignity of a dukedom (see Anjoxj). Members of 
this family sat upon the thrones of two kingdoms* The counts 
and dukes of Anjou were kings of Naples from 1265 to 1442. 
Iri 1308 Charles Robert of Anjou was elected king of Hungary, 
his Claim being based on the marriage of his grandfather Charles 
II., king of Naples and count of Anjou, with Maria, daughter of 
Stephen V., king of Hungary. A third branch formed the house 
of the counts of Artois, which was founded in 1238 by Robert, 
son of King Louis VIII. This house merged in that of Valois 
in 1383, by the marriage of Margaret, daughter of Louis, count 
of Artois, with Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy. The throne 
of Navarre was also filled by the Capetians. In 1284 Jeanne, 
daughter and heiress of Henry L, king of Navarre, married 
Philip IV., king of France, and the two kingdoms were united 
until Philip of Valois became king of France as Philip VI. in 
1328, when Jeanne, daughter of King Louis X., and heiress of 
Navarre, married Philip, count of Evreux (see Navarre). 

In the 13th century the throne of Constantinople was occupied 
by a branch of the Capetians. Peter, grandson of King Louis VI., 
obtained that dignity in 1217 as brother-in-law of the two 
previous emperors, Baldwin, count of Flanders, and his brother 
Henry. Peter was succeeded successively by his two sons, 
Robert and Baldwin, from whom in 1261 the empire was re- 
covered by the Greeks. 

The counts of Dreux, for two centuries and a half (1132-1377), 
and the counts of Evreux, from 1307 to 1425, also belonged to the 
family of the Capets, — other members of which worthy of mention 
are the Dunois and the Longuevilles, illegitimate branches of the 
house of Valois, which produced many famous warriors and 
courtiers. 

CAPE TOWN, the capital of the Cape Province, South Africa, 
in 33° 56' S., 18® 28' E. It is at the north-west extremity of 
the Cape Peninsula on the south shore of Table Bay, is 6181 m. 
by sea from London and 957 by rail south-west of Johannesburg. 
Few cities are more magnificently situated. Behind the bay 
the massive wall of Table Mountain, 2 m. in length, rises to a 
height of over 3500 ft., while on the east and west projecting 
mountains enclose the plain in which the city lies. The mountain 
to the east, 3300 ft. high, whit'h projects but slightly seawards, 
is the Devil’s Peak, that to the west the Lion’s Head (over 
2000 ft. high), with a lesser height in front called the Lion’s Rump 
or Signal Hill. The city, at first confined to the land at the 
head of the bay, has extended all round the shores of the bay 
and to the lower spurs of Table Mountain. 

The purely Dutch aspect which Cape Town preserved until 
the middle of the igth century has disappeared. Nearly all 
the stucco-fronted brick houses, with flat roofs and cornices 
and wide spreading sioeps^ of the early Dutch settlers have been 
replaced by shops, warehouses and offices in styles common to 
English towns. Of the many fine public buildings which adorn the 
city scarcely any date before i860. The mixture of races amorig 
the inhabitants, especially the presence of numerous Malays, 
who on all festive occasions appear in gorgeous raiment, gives 
additional animation and colour to the street scenes. The 
mosques with their cupolas and minarets, and houses built in 
Eastern fashion contrast curiously with Renaissance style 
of most of the modem buildings, the medieval aspect of the 
castle and the quaint appearance of the Dutch houses still 
standing. 

Ckuf Public Buildings, — ^The castle stands near the shore 
at the hfcad of theijay. Begun in 1^66 its usefulness as a fortress 
has long ceased, but it serves to link the city to its past. West 
of the castle is a large oblong space, the Parade Ground. A 
little farther west, at the foot of the central jetty is a statue 
of Van Riebeek; the first governor of the ^pe. In a line with 
the jetty is Adderiey Street, and its continuatioii Government 
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Avenue. Adderiey Street and the avenue miatke one stra^ht 
road a mile long, and at its end are “ the Gardens,*’ as the suburbs 
built on the rising ground leading to Table Mountain are called. 
The avenue itself is fully half a mile long and is lined on either 
side with fine oak trees. In Adderiey Street are the customs 
house and railway station, the Standard bank, the general post 
and telegraph offices, with a tower 120 ft. high, and the Dutch 
Reformed church. The church dates from 1699 and is the oldest 
church in South Africa. Of the original building only the clock 
tower (sent from Holland in 1727) remains. Government 
Avenue contains, on the east side, the Houses of Parliament, 
government house, a modernized Dutch building, and the Jewish 
synagogue ; on the west side are the Anglican cathedral and 
grammar schools, the public library, botanic gardens, the museum 
and South African college. Many of these buildings are of 
considerable architectural merit, the material chiefly used in 
their construction being granite from the Paarl and red orick. 

I The botanic gardens cover 14 acres, contain over 8000 varieties 
of trees and plants, and afford a magnificent view of Table 
Mountain and its companion heights. In the gardens, in front 
of the library is a statue of Sir George Grey, governor of the Cape 
from 1854 to 1861. The most valuable portion of the library is 
the 5000 volumes presented by Sir George Grey. In Queen 
Victoria Street, which runs along the west side of the gardens, 
are the Cape University buildings (begun in 1906), the law courts. 
City club and Huguenot memorial hall. The Anglican cathedral, 
begun in 1901 to replace an unpretentious building on the same 
site, is dedicated to St George. It lies between the library and 
St George’s Street, in which are the chief newspaper offices, 
and premises of the wholesale merchants. West of St George’s 
Street is Greenmarket Square, the centre of the town during 
the Dutch period. From the balcony of the town house, which 
overlooks the square, proclamations were read to the burghers, 
summoned to the spot by the ringing of the bell in the small- 
domed tower. Still farther west, in Riebeek Square, is the old 
slave market, now used as a church and school for coloured people. 

Facing the north side of the Parade Ground are the handsome 
municipal buildings, completed m 1906. The most conspicuous 
feature is the clock tower and belfry, 200 ft. high. The hall is 
130 ft. by 62, and 55 ft. high. Opposite the main entrance is 
a statue of Edward Vll. by William Goscombe John, unveiled 
in 1905. The opera house occupies the north-west corner of 
the Parade (rround. Plein Street, which leads south from the 
Parade (iround, is noted for its cheap shops, largely patronized 
on Saturday nights by the coloured inhabitants. In Sir Lowry 
Road, the chief eastern thoroughfare, is the large vegetable 
and fruit market. Immediately west of the harbour are the con- 
vict station and Somerset hospital. They are built at the town 
end of Greenp)oint Common, the open space at the foot of Signal 
Hill. Cape Town is provided with an excellent water supply 
and an efficient drainage system. 

The Suburbs , — The suburbs of Cape Town, for natural beauty 
of position, are among the finest in the world. On the west they 
extend about 3 m., by Green Point to Sea Point, between the sea 
and the foot of the Lion’s Rump ; on the east they run round the 
foot of the Devil’s Peak, by Woodstock, Mowbray, Rondebosch, 
Newlands^ Claremont, &c., to Wynberg, a distance of 7 m. Though 
these are managed by various municipalities, there is practically no 
break in the buildings for the whole distance. All the parts are 
connected by the suburban railway service, and by an electric 
tramway system. A tramway also runs from the town ov^r the 
Kloof, or pass between Table Mountain and the Lion’s Head, 
to Camp’s Bay, on the west coast south of Sea Point, to which 
place it is continued, the tramway thus completely circling the 
Lion’s Head and Signal Hill. Of the suburbs mentioned, Green 
Point and Sea Point arc seaside resorts, Woodstock being both 
a business and residential quarter. Woodstock covers the ground 
on which the British, in 1806, defeated the Dutcli^ and contains 
the house in whidi the articles of capitulatkHi were signed. 
Another seaside suburb is Milnerton, on ^ north-east shores 
of Table Bay at the mouth of theTHep river; Near Mait^d^ 
and 3 m. from the city, is the Cape Town observatory, built in 
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i8jo and nmmtained by the British government Rondcbosch, 
5 m. from the city, contains some of the finest of the Dutch 
mansions in South Africa. Less than a mile from the station 
is Groote Schuur, a typical specimen of the country houses built 
by the Dutch settlers in the 17th century. The house was the 
property of Cecil Rhodes, and was bequeathed by him for the 
use of the prime minister of Federated South Africa. The 
grounds of the estate extend up the slopes of Table Mountain. 
At Newlands is Bishop’s Court, the home of the archbishop of 
Cape Town. More distant suburbs to the south-east are Con- 
stantia, with a famous Dutch farm-house and wine farm, and 
Muizenberg and Kalk Bay, the two last vill^es on the shore 
of False Bay. At Muizenberg Cecil Rhodes died, 1902. Facing 
the Atlantic is Hout’s Bay, 10 m. south-south-west of Wynberg. 

Most of the suburbs and the city itself are exposed to the south- 
east winds which, passing over the flats which join the Cape 
Peninsula to the mainland, reach the city sand-laden. From its 
bracing qualities this wind, which blows in the summer, is known 
as the Cape Doctor.” During its prevalence Table Mountain 
is covered by a dense whitish-grey cloud, overlapping its side 
like a tablecloth. 

The Harbour. — ^Table Bay, 20 m. wide at its entrance, is fully 
exposed to north and north-west gales. The harbour works, 
begun in i860, afford sheltered accommodation for a large 
number of vessels. From the west end of the bay a breakwater 
extends north-east for some 4000 ft. East of tlie breakwater 
and parallel to it for 2700 ft. is the South pier. From breakwater 
and pier arms project laterally. In the area enclosed are the 
Victoria basin, covering 64 acres, the Alfred basin of SJ acres, 
a graving dock 529 ft. long and a patent slip for vessels up to 
1500 tons. There is good anchorage outside the Victoria basin 
under the lee of the breakwater, and since 1904 the foreshore 
east of the south pier has been reclaimed and additional wharfage 
provided. Altogether there are 2^ m. of quay walls, the wharfs 
being provided with electrical cranage. Cargo can be transferred 
direct from the ship into railway trucks. Vessels of the deepest 
draught can enter into the Victoria basin, the depth of water 
at low tide ranging from 24 to 36 ft. 

l^ade and Communicatton, — The port has a practical mono- 
poly of the passenger traffic between the Cape and England. 
Several lines of steamers — chiefly British and German — maintain 
regular communication with Europe, the British mail boats 
taking sixteen days on the journey. By its railway connexions 
Cape Town affords the quickest means of reaching, from western 
Europe, every other town in South Africa. In the import trade 
Cape Town is closely rivalled by Port Elizabeth, but its export 
trade, which includes diamonds and bar gold, is fully 70 % of 
that of the entire colony. In 1898, the year before the beginning 
of the Anglo-Boer war, the volume of trade was ; — Imports 
£5,128,292, exports £15,881,952. In 1904, two years after the 
conclusion of the war the figures were : — imports £9,070,757 ; 
exports £17,471,760. In 1907 during a period of severe and 
prolonged trade depression the imports had fallen to £5,263,930, 
but the exports owing entirely to the increased output of gold 
from the Rand mines had increased to £37>994,658 ; gold and 
diamonds represented over £37,000,000 of this total. The 
tonnage of ships entering the harbour in 1887 was 801,033. In 
1904 it had risen to 4,846,012 and in 1907 was 4,671,146. The 
trade of the port in tons was 1,276,350 in 1899 and 1,413,471 in 
1904. In 1907 it had fallen to 658,721. 

De/mrif.-^ape Tov^, being in the event of the closing of the 
Suez Canal on the main route of ships from Europe to the East, 
is of considerable strategic importance. It is defended by several 
batteries armed with modem heavy guns. It is garrisoned by 
Imperial and local tjroops, and is connected by railway with the 
naval station at Simon’s Town on the east of the Cape Peninsula. 

PopulaHm.--^tht Cape electoral division, which includes 
ClBtpe Town^ had in 1865 a population of 50,064, in 1875 S7>3^^9i ^ 
1^91 97^238, and in 1904 213^167, of whom 120,475 were whites. 
6^ Town itself had a.tmpulation in 1875 in iSgt of 

51^251 in X904 of 77^^$. Inclusive of the nearer suburbs 
the po|mtetion was 78, in 1891 and 170,083 in *904. Ctf the 


inhabitants of the city proper 44,203 were white (1904). Of the 
coloured inhabitants 6561 were Malays ; the remainder being 
chiefly of mixed blood. The most populous suburbs m 1904 were 
Woodstock with 28,990 inhabitants, and Wynberg with 18,477. 

History and Local GovernmenU^Oipt I'own was founded in 
1652 by settlers sent from Holland by the Netherlands East 
India Co., under Jan van Ricbeek. It came definitely into the 
possession of Great Britain m 1806, Its political history is 
indistinguishable from that of Cape Colony (7.1#.). The town was 
granted municipal institutions in 1836. (Among the councillors 
returned at the election of 1904 was Dr Abdurrahman, a Mahom- 
medan and a graduate of Edinburgh, this being, it is believed, 
the first instance of the election of a man of colour to any Euro- 
pean representative body in South Africa.) The municipality 
owns the water and lighting services. The municipal rating 
value was, in 1880 £2,054,204, in 1901 £9,475,260, in 1908 (when 
the rate levied was 3d. m the £) £14,129,439. The total rateable 
value of the suburbs, not included in the above figures, is over 
£8,000,000. Rates are based on capital, not annual, value. The 
control of the port is vested in the Harbour and Railway Board 
of the Union. 

Cape Town is the seat of the legislature of the Union of South 
Africa, of the provincial government, of the provincial division 
of the Supreme Court of South Africa, and of the Cape University ; 
also of an archbishop of the Anglican and a bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Churches. 

CAPE VERDE ISLANDS {Ilhas do Cabo Verde), an archipelago 
belonging to Portugal ; off the West African coast, between 
17*^ 13' and 14^ 47' N. and 22^" 40' and 25^ 32’ W. Pop. (1905) 
aibout 138,620 ; area, 1475 sq. m. The archipelago consists of 
ten islands : — Santo ^^^tAo (commonly miswritten St Antonio), 
Sao Vicente, Santa Luzia, S&o Nicolao, Sal, Boa Vista, Maio, Sfto 
Thiago (the St J^o of the English), Fogo, and Brava, besides 
four uninhabited islets. It forms a sort of broken crescent, with 
the concavity towards the west The last four islands constitute 



the leeward (Sotavento) fproup and the other six the windward 
(Bariavento). The distance between the coast of j^rica ana Ae 
nearest island (Boa Vista) is about 300 m. The inlands derive 
their name, frequently but erroneously written “ Cape Verd/’ 
or Cape dc Verd ” Islands, from the African prpmontoryj^ 
which they lie, khown as Cafje Verde, or .Green Cape, 
entire archipel^o is of volcanic origin, an^ bn the island of 
there is an active volcano. Jtfo serious eruption has taken pimje 
since i68fis and the cratws from which the streams of Walt 
issued have lost their outline. : t 
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<Slii«<i/<f.~The atmos|>here of the islands is generally h^, 
e^ecially in the direction of Africa, With occasional exceptions 
during summer and automn, the north-east trade is the prevailing 
wind, blowing most ^^trongly from November to May. The rainy 
season is dunng August, September and October, when there is 
thunder and a light variable wind from south-east or south-west. 
The Harmattan, a very dry east wind from the African continent, 
occasicmally makes itself felt. The heat of summer is high, the 
thermometer ranging from 8o® to 90° Fahr. near the sea. The 
unhealthy season is the period during and following the rains, 
when vegetation springs up with surprising rapidity, and there is 
much stagnant water, poisoning the air on the lower grounds. 
Remittent fevers are then common. The people of all the 
islands are also subject in May to an endemic of a bilious nature 
called locally levadias, but the cases rarely assume a dangerous 
form, and recovery is usually attained in three or four days 
without medical aid. On some of the islands rain has occasionally 
not fallen for three years. The immediate consequence is a 
failure of the crops, and this is followed by the death of great 
numbers from starvation, or the epidemics which usually break 
out afterwards. 

Flora . — Owing largely to the widespread destruction of 
timber for fuel, and to the frequen^ of drought, the flora of the 
islands is poor when compared with that of the Canaries, the 
Azores or Madeira. It is markedly tropical in character ; and 
although some seventy wild-flowers, grasses, ferns, &c., are 
peculiar to the archipelago, the majority of plants are those found 
on the neighbouring African littoral. Systematic afforestation 
has not been attempted, but the Portuguese have introduced 
a few trees, such as the baobab, eucalyptus and dragon-tree, 
besides many plants of economic value. Coffee-growing, an 
industry dating from 1790, is the chief resource of the people of 
Santo Antao, Fogo and SSLo Thiago ; maize, millet, sugar-cane, 
manioc, excellent oranges, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and, to a 
less extent, tobacco and cotton are produced. On most of the 
islands coco-nut and date palms, tamarinds and bananas may^ 
be seen ; orchil is gathered ; and indigo and castor-oil are pro- 
duced. Of considerable importance is the physic-nut {Jairopha 
curcas\ which is exported. 

Fauna . — Quails are found in all the islands ; rabbits in Boa 
Vista, Sao Thiago and Fogo ; wild boars in Sao Thiago. Both 
black and grey rats are common. Goats, horses and asses are 
reared, and goatskins are exported. The neighbouring sea 
abounds with fish, and coral fisheries are carried on by a colony of 
Neapolitans in Sao Thiago. Turtles come from the African coast 
to lay their eggs on the sandy shores. The Ilheu Branco, or 
White Islet, between Sao Nicolao and Santa Luzia, is remarkable 
as containing a variety of puffin unknown elsewhere, and a 
species of large lizard {Macroscincius coctei^ which feeds on plants. 

Inhabitants. — The first settlers on the islands im|wrted negro 
slaves from the African coast. Slavery continued in full force 
until 1854, when the Portuguese government freed the public 
slaves, and ameliorated the conditions of private ownership. In 
1857 arrangements were made for the gradual abolition of slavery, 
and by 1876 the last slave had been liberated. The transporta- 
tion of convicts from Portugal, a much-dreaded punishment, was 
continued until the dosing years of the 19th century. It was the 
coexistence of these two forms of servitude, even more than the 
climate, which prevented any large influx of Portuguese colonists. 
Hence the blacks and mulattoes far outnumber the white 
inhabitants. They are, as a rule, taller than the Portuguese, and 
are of fine physique, with regular features but woolly hair. 
Slavery and the enervating dimate have left their mark on the 
habits of the people, whose indolence and fatalism are perhaps 
their most obvious qualities. Their language is b, bastard 
Portuguese, known as the Impm motda. Their rdij^ion is Roman 
Ca^oldsm, combined with a number of pagan beliefs and rites, 
which are fostered by the curandeitos or medicine men. These 
superstitions tend to disappear gradually before the advance of 
education, which hai^ processed considerably since 1867, when 
the first schodl, a lyoeutti> Was opened in Ribeira Brava, the 
capital of $Eo Nicolao. On all the inhabited isiimds, except 


Santa Luzia, there are churches and primary schools, conducted 
by the government or the priests. The children of the wealthier 
dasses are sent to Lisbon for their education. 

Government . — ^The archipelago forms one of the foreign 
provinces of Portugal, and is under the command of a govemor- 
in-chief appointed by the crown. There are tWo principal judges, 
one for the windward and another for the leeward group, the 
former with his residence at SOo Nicolao, and the latter at Praia ; 
and each island has a military commandant, a few soldiers, and a 
number of salaried officials, such as police, magistrates and 
custom-house directors. There is also an ecdesiastical establish- 
ment, with a bishop, dean and canons. 

Industries . — ^The principal industries, apart from agriculture, 
are the manufacture of sugar, spirits, salt, cottons and straw hats 
and fish-curing. The average yearly value of the exports is 
about £60,000 ; that of the imports (including £200,000 for coal), 
about £350,000. The most important of the exports are coffee, 
physic-nuts, millet, sugar, spirits, salt, live animals, skins and 
fish. This trade is principally carried on with Lisbon and the 
Portuguese possessions on the west coast of Africa, and with 
passing vessels. The imports consist principally of coal, textiles, 
food-stuffs, wine, metals, tobacco, machinery, pottery and 
vegetables. Over 3000 vessels, with a total tonnage exceeding 
3,500,000, annually enter the ports of the archipelago ; the 
majority call at Mindello, on SSo Vicente, for coal, and do not 
receive or discharge any large quantities of cargo. 

Santo Antao (pop. 25.000), at the extreme north-west of the 
aichipclago, has art area of 265 sq. ra. Its surface is very rugged 
and mountainous, abounding in volcanic craters, of which the chief 
IS the Topo da Coroa (7300 ft.), also known as the Sugar-loaf. Mineral 
spnngs exist in many places. The island is the most picturesque, 
the healthiest, and, on its nox th- western slope, the best watered and 
most fertile of the archipelago. The south-eastern slope, shut out 
by lofty mountains from the fertilizing moisture of the trade-winds, 
has an entirely different appearance, black rocks, white pumice 
and red clay being its most charactenstic features. Santo Ant^o 
produces large quantities of excellent coffee, besides sugar and fruit. 
It has several small ports, of which the chief are the sheltered and 
spacious Tarrafal Bay, on the south-west coast, and the more 
frequented Ponta do Sol, on the north-east, 8 m. from the capital, 
Ribeira Grande, a town of 4500 inhabitants. Cinchona is cultivated 
in the neighbourhood. In 1780 the slaves on Santo Antao were 
declared free, but this decree was not earned out. About the same 
time many white settlers, chiefly from the Canaries, entered the 
island, anfl introduced the cultivation of wheat. 

Sdo Vicente, or St Vincent (8000), lu?s near Santo Antao, on the 
south-east, and has an area of 75 sq. m. Its highest point is Monte 
Verde (2400 ft.). The whole island is as arid and sterile as the 
south-eastern half of Santo Antao, and for the same reason. It was 
practically uninhabited until 1795 ; in 1829 its population numbered 
about 100. Its harbour, an extinct crater on the north coast, with 
an entrance eroded by the sea, affords complete shelter from every 
wind. An English speculator founded a coaling station here m 
1851, and the town of Mindello, also known as Porto Grande or St 
Vincent, grew up rapidly, and became the commercial centre of the 
archipelago. Most of the business is in English hands, and nine- 
tentlis of the inhabitants understand English. Foodstuffs, wood 
and water are imported from Santo Antao, and the water is stored 
in a large reservoir at Mindello. Sao Vicente has a station tor the 
submarine cable from Lisbon to Pernambuco in Brazil. 

Santa Luzia, about 5 m. south-east, has an area of 18 sq. 
and forms a smgle estate, occupied only by the servants or the 
family of the proprietor. Its highest point is 885 ft. above sea-level. 
On the south-west it has a good harbour, visited by whaling and 
fishing boats. Much orchil was formerly gathered, and there id 
good pasturage for the numerous herds of cattle. A little to the 
south are the uninhabited islets of Branco and Razo. 

Sdo Nicolao, qr Nicolau (12,000), a long, narrow, crescent-shaped 
island with an area of it 6 sq. m., lies farther east, near the middle 
of the archipelago. Its climate is not Very healthy. Maize, kidney- 
beans, mani^, sugar-cane and vines are cultivated ; and in ordinary 
5rears grain is exported to the other rslands. The interior is ngoun-* 
tainous, and culminates in two peaks which can be seen for many 
leagues ; one has the shape of a sugar-loaf, and is near the middle of 
the island ,* the other, Monte Cordo, is near the west end, amd has a 
height of 4280 ft. All the other islands of the group ohn be seen 
from sao Nicolao in clear weather. Vessels frequently Pre-* 
guiga, or Freshwater near the south-east extremity of the 
&land, for water and fresh provisions : and the custom-house is here. 
The island was one of the first colonized ; in 1774 Its inhabitants 
numbered 13,500, but famine subsequently chnaed a great ^decrease^ 
The first capital^ Lapa. at end of a promontory on the souths 
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wm abandoned during the period of Spaninli ascendancy over 
Portugal (1580-1640) m favour of Ribeira Brava (4000), on the 
north coast, a town which now has a considerable traae. 

Sal (750). in the north-east of the archipelago, has an area of 75 
sq. m. It was originally named Lana or Lhana plain *'), from the 
flatness of the greater part of its surface. It derives its modem name 
from a natural salt-spring, but most of the salt produced hero is now 
obtained from artificial salt-pans. Towards the close of the 17th 
century it was inhabited only by a few shepherds, and by slaves 
employed in the salt-works. In 1705 it was entirely abandoned, 
owing to drought and consequent famine ; and only in 1 808 was the 
manufacture of salt resumed. A railway, the first built m Portuguese 
territory, was opened in 1835. The hostile Brazilian tariffs of 1889 
for a time nearly destroyed the salt trade. Whales, turtles and fish 
are abundant, and dairy-forming is a prosperous industry. There 
are many small harbours, which render every part of the island 
easily accessible. 

Boa Vista (2600), the most easterly island of the archipelago, 
has an area of 235 sq. m. It was named S^o Christovfio by its 
discoverers m the 15th century. Its modern name, meaning “ fair 
view,'* is singularly inappropriate, for with the exception of a few 
coco-nut trees there is no wood, and in the dry season the island 
seems nothing but an arid waste. The little vegetation that then 
exists is in the bottom of ravines, where com, beans and cotton are 
cultivated. The springs of good water are few. The coast is indented 
by numerous shallow bays, the largest of which is the harbour of the 
capital, Porto Sal-Rei, on the western side (pop. about 1000). A 
cham of heights, flanked by inferior ranges, traverses the middle of 
Boa Vista, culminating in Monte Gal lego (1250 ft.), towards the east. 
In the north-western angle of the island there is a low tract of loose 
sand, which is inundated with water durmg the rainy season ; and 
here are some extensive salt-pans, where the sea-water is evaporated 
by the heat of the sun. Salt and orchil are exported. A good deal 
of fish is taken on the coast and supplies the impoverished islanders 
with much of their food. 

Mato (1000) has an area of 70 sq. m., and resembles Sal and Boa 
Vista in climate and configuration, although it belongs to the Sota- 
vento group. Its best harbour is that oi Nossa Senhora da Luz, 
on the south-west coast, and is commonly known as Porto Inglez 
or English Koad, from the fact that it was occupied until the end of 
the 1 8th century by the British, who based their claim on the 
marriage- treaty between Charles II. and Catherine of Braganza 
(1662). The island is a barren, treeless waste, surrounded by rocks. 
Its inhabitants, who live chiefly by the manufacture of salt, by 
cattle-farming and by fishing, are compelled to import most of 
their provisions from Sao Thiago, with which, for purposes of local 
administration, Maio is included. 

Sdo Thtago (63,000) is the most populous and the largest of the 
C«npe Verde Islands, having an area of 350 sq. m. It is also one of 
the most unhealthy, except among the rnoimtains over 2000 ft. high. 
The interior is a mass of volcanic heights, formed of basalt covered 
witli chalk and clay, and culminating in the central Pico da Antonia 
(4500 ft), a sharply pointed cone. ^ There are numerous ravines, fur- 
rowed by perennial streams, and in these ravines are grown large 
quantities of coffee, oranges, sugar-cane and physic-nuts, besides 
a variety of tropical fruits and cereals. Spirits are distilled from 
sugar-cane, and coarse sugar is manufactured. The first capital ot 
the islands was Ribeira Grande, to-day called Cidade Velha or the 
Old City, a picturesque town with a cathedral and ruined fort. It 
was built in the 15th century on the south coast, was made an 
episcopal see in 1532, and became capital of the archipelago in 1592. 
In 171a it was sacked by a French force, but despite its poverty 
and unhealthy situation it continued to be the capital until 1770, 
when its place was taken by Praia on the south-east. Praia (often 
written Pray a) has a fine harbour, a population of 21,000 and a 
considerable trade. It contains the palace of the governor-general, 
a small natural history museum, a meteorological observatory and 
an important station for the cables between South America, Europe 
and West Africa. It occupies a basalt plateau, overlooking the bay 
(Porto da Praia), and has an attractive appearance, with its numerous 
coco-nut trees and the peak of Antonia rismg in the background 
above successive steps of tableland. Its unhealthiness has been 
mitigated by the partial drainage of a marsh lying to the east. 

Fogo (17,600) is a mass of volcanic rock, almost circular in shape 
and measuring about 190 sq. m. In the centre a still active volcano, 
the Pico do Cano, rises to a height of about 10,000 ft. Its crater, 
which stands within an older crater, measures 3 m. in circumference 
and is visible at sea for nearly 100 m. It emits smoke and ashes at i 
intervals ; and in 1680, 1785, 1799, 1816. 1846. 1852 and 1857 it was 
in^ruptibn. After the first ana mbst serious of these outbreaks, the I 
islands wlikfh had previously been called Sfto Felippe, was renamed 
Fogo, ** Fire." The ascent of the mountain was first made in 
1819 by twq British naval officers, named Vidal and Mudge. Tim 
island m divided, like Santo Antio, into a fertile and a sterile zone. 
Its northern half produces fine coffee, beans* maize and sugar-cane : 
the sonthem haM is little better than a desert, with oases of cultivated 
land »near its few springs, Sdo F^lippe or Nossa Senhora dh Luz 
(30oo)» coast, is the capitH Tfie islanders claim ha 

fibe aristocracy of the archipel^o, and tr^ce their descent from the 
original Pbitugneae settlers. The majority, however, are negto^ or 


mulattoes. Drought and famine, followed by severe ^demies, have 
been especially frequent here, notably in the years xjs87-i889. 

Brava (9013), the most southerly of the islands, has an area of 
23 so. m. Though mountainous, and m some parts sterile, it is very 
closely cultivated, and, unlike the other islaims, is divided mto a 
multitude of small holdings. The desire to own land is almost uni- 
versal, and as the population numbers upwards of 380 per sc^. m.. 
and the system of tenure gives rise to many disputes, the peasantry 
are almost incessantly engaged m litigation. The women, who are 
locally celebrated for their beauty, far outnumber the men. who 
emigrate at an early age to America These emigrants usually return 
riclier and better educated than the in^asantry of the neighbouring 
islands. To the north of Brava lie a group of reefs among which two 
islets (Ilheus SoccOs or llhcus do Romlio) are conspicuous. Those 
are usually known as the Ilheu de Dentro (Inner Islet) and the llhou 
de FOra (Outer Islet). The first is used as a shelter for whaling and 
fishing vessels, and as pasturage for cattle ; the second has supplied 
much guano for export. 

History . — The earliest known discovery of the islands was 
made in 1456 by the Venetian captain Alvise Cadamosto {q^v\ 
who had entered the service of Prince Henry the Navigator. 
The archipelago was granted by King Alphonso V. of Portugal 
to his brother, Prince Ferdinand, whose agents completed the 
work of discovery. Ferdinand was an absolute monarch, 
exercising a commercial monopoly. I n 1461 he sent an expedition 
to recruit slaves on the coast of Guinea and thus to people the 
islands, which were almost certainly uninhabited at the time. 
On his death in 1470 his privileges reverted to the crown, and 
were bestowed by John II. on Prince Emanuel, by whose acces- 
sion to the throne in 1495 archipelago finally became part of 
the royal dominions. Its population and importance rapidly 
increased ; its first bishop was consecrated in 1532, its first 
governor-general appointed about the end of the century. It 
w£is enriched by the frequent visits of Portuguese fleets, on their 
return to Europe laden with treasure from the East, and by the 
presence of immigrants from Madeira, who introduced better 
agricultural methods and several new industries, such as dyeing 
and distillation of spirits. The failure to maintain an equal rate 
of progress in the i8th and 19th centuries was due partly to 
drought, famine and disease — in particular, to the famines of 
1730-1733 and 1831-1833 — and partly to gross misgovernment 
by the Portuguese officials. 

The best general account of the islands is given in vols. xxUi. and 
xxvii. of the Boletim of the Lisbon Geographical Society (1905 and 
1908), and in Madeira, Cabo Verde, e Gutni, by J. A. Martins (Lisbon, 
1891 ). Official statistics are published in Lislxin at irrejf ular intervals. 
See also Vher die Capverden (I-XJipzig, 1884) and Dte Vulcana der 
Capverden (Graz, 1882), both by Cf. Dolter. A useful map, entitled 
Ocean Ailantico Norte, Archipelago do Cabo Verde, was issued in 
1900 by the Commissdo de Cartographia, Lisbon. 

CAPGRAVE, JOHN (1393-1464), English chronicler and 
hagiologist, was bom at Lynn in Norfolk on the aist of April 
1393. He became a priest, took the degree of D.D. at Oxford, 
where he lectured on theology, and subsequently joined the order 
of Augustiniatt hermits. Most of his life he spent in the house of 
the order at Lynn, of which he probably became prior ; he WM 
certainly provincial of his order in England, which involved 
visits to o^er friaries, and he made at least one journey to Rome. 
He died on the I2th of August 1464. 

Capgrave was an indefatigable student, and was reputed one 
of the most learned men of his age. The bulk of his works are 
theological ; sermons, commentaries and lives of saints. His 
reputation as a hagiologist rests on his Neva legmia Afigliae, ot 
Catalopts of the English saints, but this was Ao more than a 
recension of the Sanctihgium which the dironicler John of 
Tinmouth, a moiik of St Albans, had completed in 1366, whidh 
in its turn was largely borrowed from the Sanetilogium of Guido, 
abbot of St Denis. The Nova legenda was printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1516 and again in 15*7. Direrave’s historical 
Works are Tke Chronide of England (from the Oreation to * 4 * 7 ), 
written in English and unfinished at his deatfr and the Liber a* 
ittusirtBius Henricif, completed between and 1433. The 
latter is a collection of lives of German e^npmm (918-1198^ 
English kings (1100-1446) and other lamc^ Henries in various 
parts of rite world (|o3i-:^406). The pottion devoted to Hteory 
VI. of Eng^d is a contemporary record, but consists mainly of 
qaculations in praise of the pious king< The aooooats of tiio 
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otJttar English Henries aw transferred from various well-known 
dhroniclers. The dkf^ide was edited for the “ Rolls ” Series 
by Francis Charles lUUngeston (London, 1858); the Liber de 
illustribus Henn^itwas edited (London, 1858) for the same series 
by F. C. Hiiuneston, who published an English translation the 
same year, The editing of both the works is very uncritical 
and bad,r 

See Botthast, Bthhotheha Mad, Aev . ; and U. Chevalier, Ripertoire 
des htst. Bio-btbhographtet s,v. 

CAP HAITIEN, Cape Haitien or Haytien^ a seaport of Haiti, 
West Indies. Pop. about 15,000. It is situated on the north 
coast, 90 m. N. of Port au Prince, in 19® 46' N. and 72® 14' W. 
Its original Indian name was Guarico, and it has been known, at 
various times, as Cabo Santo, Cap Fran^ais and Cape Henri, 
wluJe throughout Haiti it is always called Le Cap. It is the most 
picturesque town in the republic, and the second in importance. 
On three sides it is hemmed in by lofty mountains, while on the 
fourth it overlooks a safe and commodious harbour. Under the 
French rule it was the capital of the colony, and its splendour, 
wealth and luxury earned for it the title of the ** Paris of Haiti.’’ 
It was then the see of an archbishop and possessed a large and 
flourishing university. The last remains of its former glory were 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1842 and the British bombard- 
ment of 1865. Although now but a collection of squalid wooden 
huts, with here and there a well-built warehouse, it is the centre 
of a thriving district and does a large export trade. It was 
founded by the Spaniards about the middle of the 17th century, 
and in 1687 received a large French colony. In 1695 
taken and burned by the British, and in 1791 it suffered the same 
fate at the hands of Toussaint L'Ouverture. It then became the 
capital of King Henri Christophe’s dominions, but since his fall 
has suffered severely in numerous revolutions. 

GAPILLARY ACTION.^ A tube, the bore of which is so small 
that it will only admit a hair (Lai. capilla)^ is called a capillary 
tube. When such a tube of glass, open at both ends, is placed 
vertically with its lower end immersed in water, the water 
is observed to rise in the tube, and to stand within the tube 
at a higher level than the water outside. The action between 
the capillary tube and the water has been called capillary action, 
and the name has been extended to many other phenomena 
which have l^een found to depend on properties of liquids and 
solids similar to those which cause water to rise in capillary tubes. 

The forces which are concerned in these phenomena are those 
which act between neighbouring parts of the same substance, 
and which are called forces of cohesion, and those which act 
between portions of matter of different kinds^ which are called 
forces of adhesion. These forces are quite insensible between 
two portions of matter separated by any distance which we can 
directly measure. It is only when the distance becomes exceed- 
ingly small that these forces become perceptible. G. H. Quincke 
(Pagg, Ann, cxxxvii. p. 402) made experiments to determine the 
greatest distance at which the effect of these forces is sensible, 
and he found for various substances distances about the 
twenty-thousandth part of a millimetre. 

Historical. — Accordir^ to J. C. Poggendorff {Pogg. Ann. ci. 
p. 551), Leonardo da Vinci must be considered as the discoverer 
of capillary phenomena, but the first accurate observations of 
the capillary action of tubes and glass plates were made by 
Francis Hawksbee (Physicp-Mechanical Experiments, London, 
1709, pp, 139-169; and Phil. Trans., 1711 and 1712), who 
ascribed the action to an attraction between the glass and the 
liquid. He observed that the effect was the same in thick tubes 
as in thin, and concluded that only those particles of the glass 
which are very near the surface have any influence on the 
phenomenon. Dr James Jurin {Phil. Trans. ^ 1718, p^ 739, and 
1719, p. 1083) showed that the height at which the liquid is 
suspended depends on the section of the tube at the surface of 
the liquid, and is independent of the f^rm of the lower part of 
the tube. He considered that the suspension of the liquid is due 

^ In this r^ision of James Clerk Maxwell's classical article in 
the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Mritannicat additions sire 
marked by square bracketSi j ; 


to ** the attract!^ of the periphery or section of the surface 
of the tube to which the upper surface of the water is contiguous 
and coheres.” From this he showed that the rise of the Squid 
in tubes of the same substance is inversely proportional to their 
radii. Sir Isaac Newton devoted the 31st (^uery in the last 
edition of his Opiicks to molecular forces, and instanced several 
examples of the cohesion of liquids, such as the suspension of 
mercury in a barometer tube at more than double the height 
at which it usually stands. This arises from its adhesion to 
the tube, and the upper part of the mercury sustains a consider- 
able tension, or negative pressure, without the separation of its 
parts. He considered the capillary phenomena to l)e of the same 
kind, but his explanation is not sufficiently explicit with respect 
to the nature and the limits of the action of the attractive force. 

It is to be observed that, while these early speculators ascribe 
the phenomena to attraction, they do not distinctly assert that 
this attraction is sensible only at insensible distances, and that 
for all distances which we can directly measure the force is alto- 
gether insensible. The idea of such forces, however, had been 
distinctly formed by Newton, who gave the first example of 
the calculation of the effect of such forces in his theorem on the 
alteration of the path of a light-corpuscle when it enters or 
leaves a dense body. 

Alexis Claude Clairault {Thiorte de la figure de la terre, Paris, 
1808, pp. 105, 128) appears to have been the first to show the 
necessity of taking account of the attraction between the parts 
of the fluid itself in order to explain the phenomena. He did 
not, however, recognize the fact that the distance at which the 
attraction is sensible is not only small but altogether insensible. 
J. A. von Segner {Comment. Soc. Reg. Gotting. i. (1751) p. 301) 
introduced the very important idea of the surface-tension of 
liquids, which he ascribed to attractive forces, the sphere of 
whose action is so small “ut nullo adhuc sensu percipi potuerit.” 
In attempting to calculate the effect of this surface-tension in 
determining the form of a drop of the liquid, Segner took account 
of the curvature of a meridian section of the drop, but neglected 
the effect of the curvature in a plane at right angles to this 
section. 

The idea of surface-tension introduced by Segner had a most 
important effect on the subsequent development of the theory. 
We may regard it as a physical fact established by experiment 
in the same way as the laws of the elasticity of solid bodies. 
We may investigate the forces which act between finite portions 
of a liquid in the same way as we investigate the forces which 
act between finite portions of a solid. The experiments on solids 
lead to certain laws of elasticity expressed in terms of coefficients, 
the values of which can be determined only by experiments 
on each particular substance. Various attempts have also been 
made to deduce these laws from particular hypotheses as to the 
action between the molecules of the elastic substance. We may 
therefore regard the theory of elasticity as consisting of two 
parts. The first part establishes the laws of the elasticity of a 
finite portion of the solid subjected to a homogeneous strain, 
and deduces from these laws the equations of the equilibrium 
and motion of a body subjected to any forces and displace- 
ments, The second part endeavours to deduce the facts of 
the elasticity of a finite portion of the substance from hypo- 
theses as to the motion of its constituent molecules and the forces 
acting between them. In like manner we may by experiment 
ascertain the general fact that the surface of a liquid is m a state 
of tension similar to that of a membrane stretched equally in 
all directions, and j^'ove that this tension depends only on the 
nature and temperature of the liquid and not on its form, and 
from this a? a secondary physical principle we may deduce all 
the phenomena of capillary action. This is one step of ^e 
investigation. The next step is to deduce this surface-tenskjfi 
from a hypothesis as to the moleculaf constitutiori of the liquid 
and of the ladies that surround it. The 
of this step is to be measured by the degree of insight whicb it 
affords or promises into the molecular consritution of teal iKxljeS 
by the su^estipn of experiments by wfai<fll we may discriminate 
between i^al molecular theories. ' 
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In 1756 J. G. Leidenfrost {D$ aquae communis nonntdlis 
qualiMibm tfocUUmf Duisburg) showed that a soap*<bubble 
tends to contract, so that if the tube with which it was blown 
is left open the bubble will diminish in size and will expel through 
the tube the air which it contains. He attributed this force, 
however, not to any general property of the surfaces of liquids, 
but to the fatty part of the soap which he supposed to separate 
itself from the other constituents of the solution, and to form 
a thin skin on the outer face of the bubble. 

In 1787 Gaspard Monge {Memoir es de VAcad, des Sciences^ 
1787, p. 506) asserted that ** by supposing the adherence of the 
particles of a fluid to have a sensible effect only at the surface 
itself and in the direction of the surface it would be easy to deter- 
mine the curvature of the surfaces of fluids in the neighbourhood 
of the solid boundaries which contain them ; that these surfaces 
would be linieariae of which the tension, constant in all directions, 
would be everywhere equal to the adherence of two particles, 
and the phenomena of capillary tubes would then present nothing 
which could not be determined by analysis.” He applied this 
principle of surface-tension to the explanation of the apparent 
attractions and repulsions between bodies floating on a liquid. 

In 1802 John I^slie {PhiL Mag,^ 1802, vol. xiv. p. 193) gave 
the first correct explanation of the rise of a liquid in a tube by 
considering the effect of the attraction of the solid on the very 
thin stratum of the liquid in contact with it. He did not, like 
the earlier speculators, suppose this attraction to act in an up- 
ward direction so as to support the fluid directly. He showed 
that the attraction is everywhere normal to the surface of the 
solid. The direct effect of the attraction is to increase the 
pressure of the stratum of the fluid in contact with the solid, 
so as to make it greater than the pressure in the interior of the 
fluid. The result of this pressure if unopposed is to cause this 
stratum to spread itself over the surface of the solid os a drop 
of water is observed to do when placed on a clean horizontal 
glass plate, and this even when gravity opposes the action, 
as when the drop is placed on the under surface of the plate. 
Hence a glass tube plunged into water would become wet all 
over were it not that the ascending liquid film carries up a 
quantity of other liquid which coheres to it, so that when it has 
ascended to a certain height the weight of the column balances 
the force by which the film spreads itself over the glass. This 
explanation of the action of the solid is equivalent to that by 
which Gauss afterwards supplied the defect of the theory of 
Laplace, except that, not being expressed in terms of mathe- 
matical symbols, it does not indicate the mathematical relation 
between the attraction of individual particles and the final 
result. Leslie^s theory was afterwards treated according to 
Laplace’s mathematical methods by James Ivory in the article 
on capillary action, under Fluids, Elevation of,” in the supple- 
ment to the fourth edition of the Encyclopaedia Bntannica, 
published in 1819. 

In 1804 Thomas Young (Essay on the “ Cohesion of Fluids,” 
Phih Trans. ^ 1805, p. 65) founded the theory of capillary pheno- 
mena on the principle of surface-tension. He also observed the 
constancy of the angle of contact of a liquid surface with a solid, 
and showed how from these two principles to deduce the pheno- 
mena of capillary aption. His essay contains the solution of a 
great number of cases, including most of those afterwards solved 
by Laplace, but his methods of demonstration, though always 
confect, and often extremely elegant, are sometimes rendered 
obscuro by his scrupuloqs avoidance of matliematical symbols. 
Having applied the secondary principle of surface-tension to 
the various, particular coses of capillai5( action. Young proceeded 
to , deduce tfiis surfacp^jtpnsion from ulterior principles. He 
supposed th^ particles to act on one ono^r witjji two different 
kinds ot forces, qnc ojE. which,, the attractiye force of cohesion^ 
aif:tend8,^i partkles at^ a greater distant thim those fp whidn 
the reijtiif ive fprpe is ^nnned. He furthef supposed that the 
attractive force is constant throughout the minute distanpe to 
which it extends, but that the repulsive force increases raj^tdly* 
as the distance diminithas showed that at a curved 

pat<t of portide ivould be urged towsaurds 
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the centt^ of curvature of the surface, and^he gava reasons for 
concluding that this force is proportional ilo the sum of the 
curvatures of the surface in two normal planes at right angles 
to each other. 

The subject was next token up by Pierre ^Simon Laplace 
{Micanime cileste, supplement to the tenth book, pub. in 1806). 
His results are in many respects identical with those of Young, 
but his methods of arriving at them are very different, being 
conducted entirely by mathematical calculations. The form 
into which he threw his investigation seems to have deterred 
many able physicists from the inquiry into the ulterior cause of 
capillary phenomena, and induced them to rest content witli 
deriving them from the fact of surface-tension. But for 
those who wish to study the molecular constitution of bodies 
it is necessary to study the effect of forces which are sensible 
only at insensible distances ; and I^place has furnished us with 
an example of tlie method of this study which has never been 
surpassed. Laplace investigated the force acting on the fluid 
contained in an infinitely slender canal normal to the surface 
of the fluid arising from the attraction of the parts of the fluid 
outside the canal. He thus found for the pressure at a point 
m the interior of the fluid an expression of the form 

where K is a constant pressure, probably very large, whkh> 
however, does not influence capillary phenomena, and therefore 
cannot be determined from observation of such phenomena ; 
H is another constant on which all capillary phenomena depend ; 
and R and R' are the radii of curvature of any two normal 
sections of the surface at right angles to each other. 

In the first part of our own investigation we shall adhere 
to the symbols used by Laplace, as we shall find that an accurate 
knowledge of the physical interpretation of these symbols is 
necessary for the further investigation of the subject. In the 
Supplement to the Theory of Capillary Action^ Laplace deduced 
the equation of the surface of the fluid from the condition that 
the resultant force on a particle at the .surface must be normal 
to the surface. His explanation, however, of the rise of a liquid 
in a tube is based on the assumption of the constancy of the angle 
of contact for the same solid and fluid, and of this he has nowhere 
given a satisfactory proof. In this supplement Laplace gave 
many important applications of the theory, and compared the 
results with the experiments of Louis Joseph Gay Lussac. 

The next great step in the treatment of the subject was made 
by C. F, Gauss {Principia generalia Theoriae Figurae Flmdonm 
in statu Aeqmhbrh, Gottingen, 1830, or Werhe, v. 29, Gottingen, 
1867). The principle which be adopted is that of virtual velo- 
cities, a principle which under his hands was gradually trans- 
forming Itself into what is now known as the principle of the 
conservation of energy. Instead of calculating the direction 
and magnitude of the resultant force on each particle arising 
from the action of neighbouring particles, he formed a single 
expression which is the aggregate of all the potentials arising 
from the mutual action between pairs of particles. This ex- 
pression has been called the force-function. With its sign 
reversed it is now called the potential energy of the system. It 
consists of three parts, the first depending on the action of 
gravity, the second on the mutual action between the particles 
of the fluid, and the third on the action between the particles 
of the fluid and the particles of a solid or fluid in contact with iL 

The condition of equilibrium is that this expression (which 
we may for the sake of distinctness call the potential energy) 
shall be a mmimum. This condition when worked out gives 
not only the equation of the free surface in the forth already 
established by Laplace, but the conditions of the angle of 
contact of this surface with the surface of a solid. , 

C^awss thus supplied the principal, defect in the great work of 
Laplace.^ He al^ pointed out moti < 3 isriuctly nature of the 
assumptions which we must rnoise with leape^t to the law of 
acrion of the particles in ordel" to be conristent with observed 
phOnphiena,J‘He did not, hpWever, 

of; pairticolkr phenomena, Ihwl doif^e 
Laplace, but he pointed out to physicists the advantages eff ilk 

V.9 
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jBilithod of Segim Cay Lussao, afterwards cavriad out by 
the dimeiisioixa of large dvofps of mercitry 
on a horizontal Of ^ slightly concave surface, and those of large 
bubbles of air in transparent liquids resting against the underside 
of a horizontai pkte of a substance wetted by the liquid. 

In 1831 S 40 ci 6 on Denis Poisson published his NummUe Thhrie 
4 $ fmtim capiUaire. He mamtained that them is a rapid 
variistidii of density near the surface of £t Squid, and he gave 
very strong reasons, which have been (Mily stajcngthcned by 
subsequent discoveries, for believing that this is the case. He 

E roceeded to an investigation of the equilibrium of a fhiid on the 
ypothfsis of uniform density, and arrived at the conclusion 
that m this hypothesis none of the observed capillary phenomena 
wxwild take place, and that, therefore, LapAace’s theory, in which 
the density is supposed uniform, is not only insufficient but 
erroneous. In particular he maintamed that 'd:!ye coiafitant 
pr€!ssure K, which occurs in Laplace^s theory, and which on that 
theory is very large, rmist be in point of fact very small, but the 
cqumtion of equiUbrium from which he concluded this- is itself 
defective. Laplace assumed that the liquid has uniform density, 
aa»d that the attraction of its motecuks extends to a finite thou^ 
insensible distance. On these assumptinns his results are cer- 
tainly right, and are confirmed by the independent method of 
Gauss, SO' that the objection® raised against them by Poisson fall 
to^ the ground. But whether the assumption of uniform density 
be physically correct is a very different question, and Poisson 
rendered good service to science in showing how to casny on 
the investigation on the hypothesis that the density very near 
the surface is different from that in the mterior of the fluid. 

The result, however,, of Foisson^s investigation is practically 
eqriivaifent tO‘ that already obtained by Laplace. In lk)th 
theories the equation of the liquid surface is the same, involving 
a constant H, which can be determined! only by experiment. 
The* only difference is in the manner in which this quantity H 
depends on the law of the molecular forces and the law of density 
near the surface of the fluid, and air these laws ate unknowrt to 
us we cannot obtain any test to discriminate between the two 
theories. 

We have now described the principal forms of the theory 
of capillary action during its earlier development. In more 
recent times the method of Gauss has been modified so as to 
take account of the variation of density near the surface; and 
it® language has been translated in terms -of tlie modem doctrine 
of the conservation of eneigy.^ 

J« A*. F. Plateau {iS Mr que evpinmmtale et thiorique dms 
liqutdtsy, who^made elaborate st^dy of the phenomena of surface- 
tension; adopted the following method of getting ridiof the effects 
Of gravity. He formed a mixture of alcohol and water of the 
same density as olive oil, and^ then introduced a quantity of> oil 
into the^ mixture. It assumes the form of a; sphere- under the | 
action of surface-tension alone. Me then, by means of rings of I 
won‘-wire, disks and other contrivances, altered the form of 
certain parts of the surface of the oill The free portions of the | 
surface then assume new forms depending on the equilibrium 
of surfhee-tension. Im this way he produced a great many of 
the forms of equilibrium of a liquid under the action of surfece- 
tension alone, and compared them with the results of mathe- 
matrcal investigation. He also greatly facilitated the study of 
HqiiM' films by showing how to form* a liquid, the film® of which 
wM last’ for twelve or even for twenty-four hours. The debt 
which scfence owes to Plateau i& not diminished by the fact 
tha^C, while investigating th^se beautiful phenomena, he never 
himself saw them, teviog lost his sight in about 1840'. 

G. L. van der Mensbru|^he {Mem. de PAmd. Ripy. de Bdgiqm, 
xxxvii., 1873) a great number of beautiM fllustrations 

^ See Enrico feetti, Teofia d$Ua CapUl^Ud r Cihunto 

( ; a memdir* by M, Stahl; ** Ueber^ eMge Ptmckte hr <ter 
Theone der Capiflarerschaihtmgen/* Am* exxxbi. gk Z39 

dttd J. ]>.» vmi der Waal% fkjer vm den 

Uramn A good accfunt o:f the subject ffoxa a 

matheinittltat of View wall ;ibe ’ found in, James ChaUis's 

“ R^rt on the Theoiy of CapSEIkjy Arit BeporH 
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of the pfabeimmaaa of starfaoe^tensiem,- and aiiawedi their cx»ineixioii 
with the experiments of Charles Tomlimon on the figtites^ femned 
by oAs dro^d on the dean surface of water. 

Athanase Dupird in Ins 5th,. 6 th and jtb Memoirs on the 
Mechanical Theory of Heat (Ann. de Ckdmte et de PhfSiquey r866- 
r868) applied the prindpies of therarodynomics to capillary 
phenomena, and the experiment® of hi« son Paul were exceedingly 
ingeniotis and well devised, tracing the infltaence of surface- 
tension in a great number of very different circumstances, and 
deducing from independent methods the numerical value of 
the surface-tension. The experimental evidence which Duprf 
obtained bearing on the molecular structure of liquids must be 
very viduaMe, even if our present opinions on this sublet should 
tmm out to be erroneous. 

F. H. R. Lddtge (Po^g. Ann, cxxxix. p. 62-0) experimented on 
liqtaid films, and showed how a film^ of a Hquid of high surface- 
tension? is replaiced by a film of lower surface^ension. He also 
experimented on the effects of the thickness of the film,, and 
came to the conclusion that the thinner a film is, the greater is 
its tension:. This result, however,, was tested by Van der Mens- 
brugghe, who found that the tension is the same for the same 
liquid whatever be the thickness, as long as the film does not 
burst. [The continued coexistence of various thicknesses, as 
evidenced by the colours in the same film, affords an instan- 
taneous proof of this conclusion.] The phenomena of very thin 
Hquid films deserve the most earful study, for it is in this way 
that we are most likely to- obtain evidence by which we may test 
the theories of the mofecular structure of liquids. 

Sir W. Thomson (afterwards Lord Kelvin) investigated the 
ejffect of the curviart:ure of the surface of a liquid on the thermal 
cquiiibmim between the liquid and the vapour in Contact with 
it. He ateo> calculated the effect of surface-tension on the pro- 
pagation of waves* on the surface of a liquid, and determined the 
minimum velomty of a wave, and the velocity of the wind when 
it is just sufficient to disturb the surface of still Water. 

Theory of CApanARV Action 

When two diffierent fluids are placed in contact, they may 
either diffuse into each other or remain separate. In isome cases 
diffusion takes place to a limited' extent, after which the result- 
ing mixtures do not mix with each other. The same substance 
may be able to exist in two different states at the same tem- 
perature and pressure, as when water and its saturated vapour are 
contained' in the same vessel. The- conditions under which the 
thermal and mechanical equilibrium of two fluid®, two- mixtures, 
or the same substance in two physical^ states in contact with 
each' other, is possible belong to thermodynamics. All that we 
have to observe at present is that, in the case® in which the fluids 
do not mix of themselves, the potential energy of the system 
must be greater when the flbids are' mixed than- when they are 
separate. 

It is found by experiment that it is only very close to the 
bounding surface of a liquid' that the forces arising from the 
mutual' action of its parts have any resultant effect on one of 
its particles. The experiments of Quincke and others seem to 
show that the extreme range of the forces which produce capillaty 
action lies between a thousandth and a twenty-thousandth part 
of a millimetre. 

We shall' use the symbol € to denote this extreme range, 
beyond which the action of these forces may be regarded as 
insensible. If ^ dUitcrtes the potential energy of unit of mass 
of the substance, we may treat x ^ sensibly constant except 
within a distance e of the bounding surface of the fluid* In 
the interior df the fluid it has the uniform' vafoe Xa* 
manner the density, p, is sensibly equal to the const^ quaimity 
pQ, whi^ is its value in th® interior of the l&jpid, Wcept wfthin 
a distance e of* the bounding surface. Hence if y is the volume 
of a mass M of liquid bounded by a surface wlhd$e area mt S, the 
integral 

U^J^/f^d^dyde,^ .. ..... :W 
vAem k tri ht eaitufeiiid^ yeAmm 
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V, majr Iw drrided into two p«rts< onoidering separatdY the 
thin shell pr skin extending from the outer surface to a depth e, 
within which- the density and other properties ®f the Uguid vfcry 
with the depth, and the interior portion of the liquid within 
which its properties are constant. 

(Since « is a line of insensible magnitude compared with the 
dimensions of the mass of hquM and the principal radii of curva- 
ture of its surface, the volume of the she!! whose surface is S 
and thickness * will be S«, and that of the interior space will 
be V~Se. 

If we suppose a normal y less tlian e to l>e drawn from the surface 
S into the liquid, wo may divide the shell into elementary shells 
whose thickness is dy^ in eixch of which the density and other 
properties of the liquid will be constant. 

The volume of one of these sliells will bo Sdv^ Its mass will bo 


Spdv, The mass of the whole shell will therefor© b© Sj^pdy^ and 

that of the interior part of the liquid (V We thus find for 

the whole mass of the liquid 


M = V/)o - (py - p)dv (2) 

To find the potential energy wo ha^'e to integrate 

'E^fffxpdxdydi {3) 


Substituting xP P J't the process we have just gone through, 
we find 


K = Vx.p(,-v^(X(ipo-»>)'^‘' (4) 

Multiplying equation (2) by Xo> ^.nd subtracting it from (4), 

E - Mxo = XnS/^ (X - Xo)pdf (5) 


In this expression M and xja both constant, so that the varia.^- 
tion of the right-hand side of the equation is the same as that of 
the energy E, and expresses tliat part of tlie energy which depends 
on the area of tlie bounding surface of the liquid. Wo may call this 
the surface energy. 

The symbol x e?cpresses the energy of unit of mass of the hquid 
at a depth v within tlie bounding surface. When tlie litpud is m 
contact with a rare medium, sucli as its own vapour or any other 
gas. X is gi cater than Xo> the surface energy is j>ositivo. By the 
principle of the conservation of energy, any displacement of the 
liquid by which its energy is dhnimshed will tcncl to take pLice of 
itself. Hence if the energy is the greater, the greater tlie area of 
the exposed surface, the hqmd will tend to move in such a way as 
to dimmish the area ot the exposed surface, oi , in other words, the 
exposed surtace will tend to dimmish if it can do so consistently 
with the other conditions. This tendency of the surfiice to contract 
itself is called the surface-tension of liquids, 

Dupr6 has described an arrangement by which the surface- 
tension of a liqmd film may be illustrated. A piece of sheet metal 

IS cut out m the form AA (fig. i). 
A very fine slip of metal is laid 
on it m the position BB, and the 
whole m dipped into a solution 
of soap, or M. Plateau's glycerine 
mixture. W^ien it is taken out the 
rectangle AACC is filled up by a 
liquid film. This film, however, 
tends to contract on itself, and the 
loose strip of metal BB will, if it 
is let go, be drawn np towasifds AA. provided it is sufficiently light 
and smooth. 

Let T be the' surface energy per unit of area ; then the energy of 
a surface of area S will be ST. If, in the rectangle AACC. AAsra, 
and AC=6, its area is S^ab, and its energy Tab, Hence if F is the 
force by which tlie slip BB is pulled towards AA» 

F=^Xab^Ta (6) 




0S!lc”" ' '' c^'Ls^'" 

Fig. I, 
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or the force arising from the snrface-^tension acting on a length a 
of the strip is Ta, so that T represents the surface-tension acting 
trdnevefsefy on every unit of length of the periphery of the Kquid 
suriSaee. Hence if we write 

(7) 

we may define T either as the surfAcc-energy per unit of area, or as 
the suHace^tensio^ per vxiit of contour, for the numerical valuea qI 
these two quantities^ axe eauaL 

If the liquid hs bpMndea, by a dense substance, whether liquid or 
the value of % uaay be different from its value when theliquid. 
hm a free surface, II me liquid is* in contact with another liquidi^ 
let u» <h«titejgTidsh belonging to the twohquids by suroRea 

We shah have 

^ . . (SI’,' 


Addii^ iliese eattpseeaions, and dividing the second member by S, 
we obtain for the tension of the surface of contact of the two liquids 

'yw“^*(Xi-Xoi)#'Aj + /^''(Xa . • (»0) 

If this quantity is positive, the siwface of contact -wlU tend to 
contract, and the Mqutat will remain distinct. If, however* it \wri» 
negative, the displacement of the hqudda which tends to entouRge tlie 
surface of contact would be OKled by the molecwlor Icarccs, so tluit 
the liquids, if not kept separate hy gravity, wo««kl at length lieoome 
thoroughly mixed, hlo instance, however, of a phenomenon of this 
kind has Ixjen discovered, lor those In puds which mix of tliemsd\«‘s 
do so by the pixxiess of diliii non, which is a molecular motion* and 
not by the spontaneous puckering and replication of the l^unding 
surface as would be the case it T ven‘ negative. 

It is probable; however, that llu re are many cases in which the 
integral belonging to the less dens<' t1uid is negative. If the denser 
body be solid we can often demonstrate this ; for the liquid tends 
to spread itself over the surface of the iohd. so as to inorcaso the ai'ea 
of tno surface of contact, even although in so doing it is obliged to 
mcrcase the free surface in opposition to the sairface-tens'on. Thus 
water spreads itself out on a clean surface of glass. Thb shows 

that y^(x must be negative tor water in contact with gists®. 

On the Tension of IJqtitd Films . — The method already given 
for the mveiftigation of the ^iirface-ten^iioa of a liquid, all' whose 
dimensioos are sensible, fails in the case of a liquid film such as a 
soa}>bi5ibble. In such a film it m possible that m) part of th« 
liquid may be so far from the surface m to have the potential 
and density corresponding to what we have called the interior 
of a liquid mass, and measurements of the tension of the film 
when drawn out to different degrees of thinness may possibly 
lead to an estimate of the range of the motecular forces, or at 
least of the depth within a liquid mass, at which its properties 
become sensibly uniform. We shall therefore indicate a method 
of investigating the tension of such films. 

Let S be the area of the film, M its mass, and its energ)'' ; r the 
mass, and e tlic energy oi lanit of area ; then 

(ij) 

(12) 

Let us now suppose that by some change in the form of the 
boundary of the film its area is cliangcd from S to S + tfS. If its 
tension is T the work requin d to effect thi.s increase of surface will 
be Ti/S, and the energy of the film will be mcroased by this amount. 


Hence 

Tc/S =--rfE = Sif<!j (13) 

But since M is constant, 

<flM=:S£r(r4-er (14) 


Elinainatkig dS from equations (13) and (14)* and dividing by 
we find 




de 


(' 5 ), 


In this expression <r denotes the mass of unit of area of the film, 
and e th© energy of unit of area. 

If we take the axis of z normal to either surface of the film, tlie 
radius of curvatiixei of wMch w© strpposc to be very great compared 
with its thickness c, and if p is the clenaity, aJhd x the energy of unit 
of mass at depth z, then 

<r=*y* pdz, (i6) 

and 


«=j‘^Xfdx~ (xjf) 

Both p and x functions of x, tha value of which remains the 
same when z-c is substituted for x. If tho thickness of tho film is 
greater than 2e, there wiN be a stratum of tliickness in the 

middle of tlie film, within which tire values of p and x will be p^ and 
Xo- In the two strata on either side of this the law* according to 
which p and % depend on the depth, will be tho same as in a liquid 
mass of large dimensions. Hence in this rase 

flr=s — 2e)/»o + (18) 

«a(c-2e)xaA + ^V*'> - . • (*# 

. df de ^ de 

»)#**•• . • (aol 

Hence the tdnsfani of a thick film is eqial to the ol the tensions 
of its two surfaces a$ tdready calcumted (equation 7}. On 
hypathekis of uniform density we shatt find that fliis is true for filmf 
'vriio.so thickness exceeds v. t 

The s^bei V i» .^ieSiied m tlie energy of unit of mass ot 
Bfibstance. A kimwiiklge of die absolute value of this energy 
required; siSoe to every in whidit It occurs it is uiidfei* the 
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x-Xn* ^ difforctice between the meim ih two 

Jfferent States.' The iCttly cases, however, in which we have ex- 
perimental values 0|‘ this quantity ax© when the substance is either 
liquid and surrounded by similar liquid, or j^asoous and sui rounded 
by similar ^as. It is impossible to make direct measurements of 
the properties partitics of the substance within the insensible 
distance € of the boundini? surface. 

Wien a liquid is m thermal and dynamical equilibrium with its 
vapour* then if />' and x' are the values of p and x ^'®r the vapour, 
and p» and xo the liquid, 

* ' x'-xo«jr--if'(i/p'-i/Po). .... (21) 

ivhferfe J is the dynamical equivalent of heat, L is the latent heat 
of unit of mass of the vapour, and p is the pressure. At points in 
the liquid very near its surface it is probable that x is greater than 
^0, and at points in the gas very ncfii the surlace of the liquid it 
is probable that x is less than x'> this has not as yet been ascer- 
tained experimentally. Wc shaU theicfore endeavour to apply to 
this subject the methods used m Thermodynamics, and where these 
fail us wc shall have recourse to <he hypotliescs of molccidar physics. 

We luive next to determine the value of x in terms of the action 
between one particle and another. Let us .suppose that the force 
between two paiticles m and m' at the distance / is 

F:=:WIW'(0(/) +C/ (23i) 

being reckoned positive when the force is attractive. The actual 
force between the particlcvs arises in part fiom their mutual gravita- 
tion, which is inversely as the square of the distance. This force is 
expressed by m m' It is easy to show that a force subject to 

this law would not account for capillary action. We shall, therefore, 
in what follows, consider oply that part of the force which depends 
on 0(/), where 0(/) is a function of f which is insensible ior all sensible 
values of /, but which b(‘comes sensible and even enormously great 
when / is exceedingly small. 

If we next introduce a now function of / and write 

/“ <t>{f)df^n{f) (23) 

then m m' tl{f) will represent- (i) Tlu* work done by the attraclivc 
force on the particle m, while it is brought from an infinite distance 
from m' to the distance / from m' ; or (2) The attraction of a particle 
m on a narrow straight rod rosolv^od in the direction bf the length 
of the rod, one extremity of the rod being at a distance / from m, 
and the other at an infinite distance, the mass of unit of length of 
the rod being m'. The function II (.0 is also insensible for .sensible 
values of /, but for insen.sible value.s of / it may become sensible and 
even very great. 

If we next write 




(24) 


then 2irw<r\ly{z) will represent - (i) The work done by the attractive 
force while a particle m is brought from an infinite distance to a 
distance x from an infinitely thin stratum of 
the substance whose mass jier unit of area rs 
<r; (2) The attraction of a particle m placed 
at a distance s Irom the plane surface of an 
mfinite solid wliosc density is a. 

Let us examine the case in which the particle 
tn 1.S placed at a distance x from a curved 
stratum of the substance, whose principal 
radii of curvature are Rj and 
(fig. 2) bo the particle and TB a normal to 
the surface. Let the plane of the paper lie a 
normal section of the surface of the stratum 
at the point B, making an angle w with tlxe 
section whose radius of curvature is R^. 
Then if O is the centre of curvature in the 
plane of the pajier, and BO = u, 

I 



Let 


POQ:±(9, 


cos^w sin^w 

= “V + 'X"‘ 


(25) 


PO^f, 


VQr.f. BP==r. 

P = M® f* - 2Uy cos ^ (26) 

The clement of the stratum at Q may be expressed by 
(TtP ski 0d0 dm, 


or expressing d0 in terms of df by (26), 

df dui. 

Multiplying this by m and by we obtain for the work done 
by the attraction of this element when m is brought from an mfinite 
distance to Pj, 

m<Tur-y\l{f)dfd0. 

integrating with respCct to / from r to vherd is a lino 
very great compared with the extreme range of the molecular force, 
but ^ry small comparetl with cither of the radii of curvjkture, we 
obtain <br the work , > 

^ ywer5r"^(0 (r) ' ' ' 

and since is an insensible quantit;^ we may oinlt|t* Wf hiay 
a1$6 write ‘ '' ' ' ^ ' , 


since k is very smnll compared with u, and expressing n jn terms of 
ia by (25), we find , . 

This then expresses the work done by the attractive forces when 
a particle m is brought from an infinite distance to the point P at a 
distance z from a stratum whoso surface-density is <r, and whose 
principal radii of curvature are Rj and R-j. 

To find the work done when m is brought to the point P in the 
neighbourhood of a solid body, the density of which is a function 
of the depth v below the surface, wo have only to write instead of a* 
pdZt and to integrate 

irmfl’ p f (2) ds + vm(j^^ + ^ f*pz^{z) dz, 

where, in general, w'C must suppose p a function of z. This expres- 
sion, wlien integrated, gives (i) the work done on a particle m 
while it is brought from an intinite distance to the point P, or (2) 
the attraction on a long slender column normal to the surface and 
terminating at P, the mass of unit of length of the column being w. 
In the form of the theory given by Larlacc. the density of the liquid 
was supposed to be unilorm. Ileiico i wc write 

^ ^ ^ = - /o* vt- W dz. 

the prcssuic of a column of the fluid itself termmating at the surface 
will be 

+ 1/R,)}, 

and the work done by the attractive forces when a paiticle m is 
brought to the surface of the fluid from an infinite distiince will be 
m/){K4-tH(T/Ki-f i/R,)}. 

If we write 

xj,{z)dz=0{z). 

then 2Tmpe(z) will express the work done by the attractive forces, 
while a particle m is brought from an mfinite distance to a distance 
z from the plane surface of a mass of the substance of d<;nsity p 
and infinitely thick. The function (-C') Is insensible for all sensible 
values of z. For insensible values it may become sensible, but it 
must remain finite even when in which case 0{o)tsiK. 

If x' is the potential energy of unit of mass of the substance m 
vapour, then at a distance z from the pi me surface of the liquid 

X = x'- 27r/)^(2). 

At the surface 

X = x'-^ 7r/)(9(o). 

At a distance z within the surlace 

X“ x'** W^(o) + 27rp^(r). 

If the liquid forms a stratum of thickness r, then 

X~x' ~ 4'frp&(o) 27 rp 0 {z) + Z 7 rp 0 (z - c). 

The .surface-density of this stratum is (r = cp> The energy per unit 
of area is 

e:ssf ^ ^ W d{f-z) dz. 

Since the sides of the stratum arc similar the last two terms 
are equal, and 

e =s c/)(x' -*• 47r/>^(o)) + 4 ^ W 

Differentiating with respect to r, we find 

dc~''’ ^“/"0c'--4’r/>«{o))+4V<'(0. 

Hence the surface-tension 

t = « •' o'^Jl=W'{/i6(z) dz-c 0(c)). 

Integrating the first term w ithin brackets by parts, it becomes 
c0{c) - 06(0) - J 

d0 

Remembering that 0{o) is a finite quantity, and that -“^(2'), 
we find 

Tsas4ir/)y’ Z\f>(z)dz. ...... ( 27 ) 

When c is greater than c this is equivalent to 2II in the equation oi 
Laplace. Hence the temuon is the same for all fi^lms thicker than €, 
the range of the molecular forces. Foi thinner films 

cTV , , . , 

Rente if 0(c) is positive, the tension and the thickn©^ will increase 
together. Now zirntp\p{c) represents the attraction betw^eem a TOrticle 
m and the plane sunace of an infinite mass Of the licihid. When the 
distance of the particle oittside the surface is t. Npyh, the force 
between the particle and 'tlit liquid certainly; ,ofi, thfe whole, 
attractive ; but if between ativ hvo sn^atl yalnes Oi jt bp 

repulsive, then for films whose thickness lies beiwe!en tbeke Valiids 
the tension will increase the thickness diWnishes, but for all 
other cases the tension will diminish as the thickness diminishes. 

We have given several exai^les Ip/Whlhh the density Is as- 
sumed to be nnifotmi bk:anse Felosoa has assented capil)^ 
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phemom^na ^^14 not ta|^e plac<» unless the density varied rapidly 
near the surface. In this assertion we think he was mathematically 
wrong, though in ms own hypothesis that the density does actually 
vary, he was probably ri^t. In fact, the quantity 4ir/>*K. which 
we may call with van der Waals the molecular pressure, is so great 
for most liquids (5000 atmospheres for water), that in the parts near 
the surface, where the molecular pressure varies rapidly, we may 
expect considerable variation of density, even when we take into 
account the smallness of the cdmpres.sibility of liquids. 

The pressure at any point of the liquid arises from two causes, 
the external pressure P to which the liquid is subjected, and the 
pressure arising frpm the mutual attraction of its molecules. If wc 
suppose that the number of molecules within the range of the 
attraction of a given molecule is very large, the part of the pressure 
ansing from attraction will be proportional to the square of the 
number of molecules in unit of volume, that is, to the square of the 
density. Hence wc may write 

prsP-fA/)®, 

where A is a constant [equal to I^place’s intrinsic pressure K. But 
this equation is applicable only at points in the interior, where p 
is not vary mg.] 

[The intrinsic pressure and the surface-tension of a uniform mass 
are perhaps more easily found by the following process. The former 
can be found at once by calculating the mutual attraction of the 
parts of a large mass which lie on opjxisite sides of an imaginary 
plane interface. If the density be tr, tlie attraction between the 
whole of one side and a layer upon the other distant z from the plane 
and of thickness dz is 2Tr<T^^p(2) dz, reckoned per unit of area. The 
expression for the intrinsic pressun* is thus simply 

K ““ 2T \//(z) dz (28) 

In I-aplace’s investigation <r is supposed hi be unity. Wo may call 
the value which (28) then assumes Kq, so that as above 

(29) 

The expression for the superficial tension is most readily found with 
the aid of the idea of superficial energy, introduced into the subject 
by Gauss. Since the tension is constant, the work that must be 
done to extend the surface by one unit of area measures the tension, 
and the work required for the generation of any surface is the product 
of the tension and th^ irea From this consideration we may derive 
Laplace’s expression, as has boon done by Dimr6 {Throne m^camque 
de la chaleur, Paris, i86()), and Kelvin (“ Capillary Attraction,” 
Proc. Roy, Inst., January i 386 . Reprinted, Pol^ular Lectures and 
Addresses, 1889). For imagine a small cavity to be formed in the 
interior of the mass and to be gradually expanded m such a shape 
that the walls consist almost entirely of two parallel planes. The 
distance between the jilnnes is supposed to be very small compared 
with theur ultimate diameters, but at the same time large enough to 
cxcf*ed the range of the attractive forces. The work required to 
produce this crevasse is twice thc' product of the tension and the area 
of one of the faces. If we now suppose the crevasse produced by 
direct sepanition of its walls^ the work necessary must be the same 
as before, the initial and final configurations being identical ; and 
we recognize that the tension may be measured by half the work 
that must be done per unit of area against the mutual attraction 
m Older to separate the two portions which lie upon opposite sides 
of an ideal plane to a distance from one another which is outside 
the range of the forces. It only remains to calculate this work. 

If <r^, oTg represent the densities of the two infinite solids, their 
mutual attraction at distance z is per unit of area 


(30) 

or 2 w<ri<r^${z), if wc write 

}p(t)dx^e(z) (31) 


The work required to produce the separation in question is thus 

e(s)dz-. (32) 

and for the tension of a liquid of density <r we have 

T^*orf^e{z)dZ. ...... (33) 

The form of this expression may be modified by ijntegration by parts. 
For ' * * 


/B (z)dz ^B(z),z-- fz^^ dz^B(z),Z'\’ /zy^f (z) dz. 


Since tf(o) is finite, proportional to the integrated term vanishes 
at both limits, and we have rimply 

e{t)dz=J^ z<lf{g)dz (34) : 

and '' 1 ' I ' > 

z^(z)iz, (35) ; 

In Laplace's notation the second member of (34)* multiplied by 2ir; 

is itpresepted jhy Jl* - 

shown^ valgies for K and j may also be ex-* 
pfS^d in terms of function with which we Started. Inte^tihg 

Vi 1 


In all cases to which it is necessary to hava regard: the integrated 
terms vanish at both limits, and w® may vrite f 

/i’‘'Kx)dz=\f^ii><i>{z)dz. /"z<f/(z)dz zy*z*.ji(t)dt; (3<J) 

SO that 




z^ 4 >(z)dz. z*<f>(£}dz. 


( 37 ) 


A few examples of these formulae will promote an intelligent 
comprehension of the subject. One of the simplest suppositions 
open to US is that , 

(38) 

From this anc obtain 

. . (39) 


Ko~' 47 rj 8 '*'^ 


(40) 


n f I 


The range of the attractive force is mathematically infinite, but 
practically of the order /S-*, and we see that T is of higher ord(»r In 
this small quantity than K. That K is m all cases of the fourth order 
and T of the fifth order in the range of the forces is obvious from (37) 
without integration. 

An apparently simple example would be to suppose yip{z} ts z*^. 
We get 

n(r)=-™ . ^ ^ . 

' ' n + I ' « I 3 

nlTi.fi V},n f I 

The intrinsic pressure will thus be infinite whatever n may be. If 
M + 4 be positive, the attraction of infinitely distant jmrts contributes 
to the result; while if m + 4 be negative, the parts in immediate 
contiguity act with infinite power. For the transition case, discussed 
by William Sutherland {Phtl, Maft, xmv. p. 113, 1887). of w4‘4a!to, 
1 % is also infinite. It seems therefore that nothing satisfactory con 
be arrived at under this head. 

As a third example, we will take the law proposed by Young, viz. 


Ko 


(41) 


q>{z\ =r I from z—o to z—a, 1 
from z^a to z=^oo;J 

• • 

, . (42) 

and corresponding therewith, 



II(z) =a -z from to z-fi, 1 

II (z) 0 from z-Tta loz-oo,J 

^ • 

• (43) 

q.{z)r-.ia(a^-e^)-i{d'-z^) 1 



from to z- a, 


• • {44) 

\p(z)=zo from a^-=rt to z=:qo J 


Equations (37) now give 



27 r r* , , wa* 

6-' • 

• • 

. ( 45 ) 


• • 

. (46) 


The numerical results differ from those of Young, who finds that 
” the contractile force is oneAhird of the whole cohesive force of a stratum 
of particles, equal ifi thickness to the interval to which the primitive 
equable cohesion extends,** viz. T = JrtK; whereas according to the 
above calculation T r: ^aK, The discrepancy seems to depend upon 
Young having treated the attractive force as operative in on© 
direction only. For further calculations on Laplace's principles, see 
Rayleigh, Phil, Mag,, Oct. Dec, 1890, or Scientific Papers, vol. iii, 
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On Surface-Tension 


Definition. — The tension of a liquid surface across any line 
drawn on the surface is normal to the line, and is the same for all 
directions of the line, and is measured by the force across an element 
of the line divided by the length of that element. 

Experimental Laws of Surface-Tension. — i. For any given 
liquid surface, as the surface which separates water from air, 
or oil from water, the surface-tension is the same at every point 
of the surface and in every direction. It is also practically inde- 
pendent of the curvature of the surface, although it appears 
from the mathematical theory that there is a slight increase of 
tension where the mean curvature of the surface is concave, 
and a slight diminution where it is convex. The amount of this 
increase and diminution is tpo small to be <^rectly measui^, 
though it has a certain theoretical importence in the explanation 
of the equilibrium of the superficial layer pf tie liqui(J wl>ere it 
is inclined, to the horizom 

2. TTie surface-tension- diminishes as the temijerature rises, 
and vvben the > temperature reaches that of the critical point at 
wiu<^ the distinction, between the liquid and. its vapour ceases, 
it has , been observed , by Andrews that the capillary action alsp 
vanishes. The ““Tiy Writers on, capillary airtion supposed tbit 
the diminution of capillary «|Ction was dqe simply to the cha*»^ 
ojE density eorrespwliding tp the rise of temperature, and^ the^ 
fore, pisuhupg tl^ .|urtacer;ttos>on as the sctoaip^iif tpa 
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they (ledtieed jte vai*iat»om fwfn Ilie^obaerVed dilatation 
tif the liquid by This assumption, however, does not 

appear to be veriiM hy tlie e^operiniettts of Brunner aaid Wolff 
on the rise of water in tubes at different temperatures. 

3. The tension of the surface sepamting two liquids which 
do not mix cannot be deduced by any known method from the 
.tensions, pf the surfaces of the liquids when sepaxatoly in cwtact 
with air. 

the surface is curved, the effect of the surface-tension 
is to make the pressure on the concave side exceed the pressure 
on convex side by T (i/Ri -f where T is the intensity 
of the surface-tension and are tlie radii of curvature 

of any two sections normal to the surface and to each other. 

If three fluids which do not mix are in contact with each other, 
the three surfaces of separation meet in a line, ?.tratgfit or curved. 
Let 0 (fig. 3) be a point in this line, and let tlae plane of the paper 

be supposed to be normal to the 
line at the point 0 . The three 
angles between the tangent planes 
to the three surfaces of separation 
at the point 0 are completely 
determined by the tensions of the 
three surfaces. For if in the 
triangle abc the side ^ 1$ taken 
so as to represent on a given 
scale the tension of the surface of 
contact of the fluids a and b, and if 
the other sides be and ca are taken 
so as to represent on the same scale 
tlie tensions of the surfaces between b and e and between r and 
a respectively, then the condition of equilibrium at O for the 
corresponding tensions R, P and Q is that the angle ROP shall 
be the supplement of alu:, POQ of bca, and, therefore, QOR of 
cah. Thus the angles at which the surfaces of separation meet 
are the same at all parts of the line of concourse of the three 
fluids. When three filrns of the same liquid meet, their tensions 
are equal, and, therefore, they make angles of 120*^ with each 
other. The froth of soap-suds or bcaten-up eggs consists of a 
multitude of jnnall films which meet each other at angles of t2o®. 

If four fluids, a, i, meet in a point O, and if a tetrahedron 
ABCD is formed so that its edge AB represents the tension of 
the surface of contact of the liquids a and b, BC that <?f b and r, 
and so on ; then if we place tliis tetrajiedron so tliat the face 
ABC normal to the tangent at O to the line of concourse of the 
fluids abe, and turn it so that the edge AB is normal to the tangent 
plane at O to the surface of contact of the fluids a and then 
the other three faces of the tetrahedron will be normal to the 
tangents at 0 to the other three lines of concourse of the liquids, 
and the other five edges of the tetrahedron will be normal to 
the tangent planes at O to the other five surfaces of contact. 

If six films of the same liquid meet in a point the corresponding 
tetrahedron is a regular tetrahedron, and each film, where it 
meets the others, has an angle whose cosine is - J. Hence if 
we take two nets of wire with hexagonal meshes, and place one 
on the other so that the point of concourse of three hexagons 
of one net coincides with the middle of a hexagon of the other, 
and if we then, after dipping them in Plateau’s liquid, place them 
horizontally, and gently raise the upper one, we shall develop 
a system of plane laminae artianged as the walls and floors of 
the cells are arranged in a honeycomb. We must npt, however, 
raise the upper net too much, or the system of films will become 
unstable. 

When a drop of one liquid, B, is placed cm the surface of 
another, A, the phenomena which take place depend on the re- 
lative magnitude of the three surface-tensions corresponding 
to the surface between A and air, between B and air^ Und wtween 
A and B. If no one of these tensions is greater than the sum 
of thh other two, the drop will asislume the form of a lens^ the 
angles which the upper and lower surfaces of the lens ilhake 
wJtfi the free surface of A and with each other being equal to 
rfie external angles of the triangle df ford^. Sudi lenses are 
often seen fonhm by dtops of fat floating on the surface of hot' 


water, $0up or gravy. But when the surface-tjsnrfori of Aexceeds 
the sum of 13 ^ tensions of the surfaces of contact of B with air 
and with A, it k impossible to construct the triangle of forces, 
!So that equilibrium beooenes impossible. The edge of the drop 
is drawn out by the surface-tension of A with a force greater 
than the sum of the tensions of the two surfaces of Ihe drop. 
The drop, therefore^ Sjproads itself out, with great velocity, 
over the surface of A till it covers an enormous iatea, and is 
reduced to such extreme tenuity that it is not probable that it 
retains the same properties of surface-tension which it has in 
a large mass. Thus a drop of train oil will spread itself over tthe 
surface of the sea till it shows the colours of thin plates. These 
rapidly descend in Newton's scale and at last disappear, showing 
that the thickness of the film is less than the tenth part of the 
length of a wave of light. But even when thus attenuated, 
the film may be proved to be present, since the surface-tension 
of the liquid is considerably less than that of pure water. This 
may l>e shown by placing another drop of oil on the surface. 
This drop will not spread out like the first drop, but will take 
the form of a jflat lens with a distinc't circular edge, showing that 
the surface-tjension of what is still apparently pure water is 
now less than the sum of the tensions of the surfaces separating 
oil from air and water. 

The spreading of drops on the surface of a liquid has formed 
the subject of a ver>’ extensive series of experiments by Charles 
Tomlinson ; van der Mensbrugghe has also written a very 
complete memoir on tliis subject (Sur la tension superficieUe 
des Uquides, Bruxelles, 1873). 

When a solid body is in contact with two fluids, the surface 
of the solid cannot alter its form, but the angle at which the 
surface of contact of the two fluids meets the surface of 
the solid deper^ds on the values of the tVee surface-tensions. 
If a and b are the two fluids and c the ' v lid then the equi- 
librium of the tensions at the point O depends only 
on that of thin components parallel to the surface, 
because the surface-tensions normal to the surface 
are balanced by the resistance of the solid. Hence 
if the angle ROQ (fig. 4) at which the surface of 
contact OP meets the solid is denoted by a, 

Tfcc — -T«*cosa=o, 

Whence 

cos Ot 3 es (T Jw *- Trttt) / 1 

As an experiment on the angle of contact only gives 
us the difference of the aur^e-tensions at the solid 


00 
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surface, we cannot determine their actual value. It is tlieoretic^ 
ally probable that they are often negative, and may be called 
surface-pressures. 

The constancy of tlie angle of contact between the surface 
of a fluid and a solid was first pointed out by Dr Young, who 
states that the angle of contact between mercury and glass is 
about 140®. Quincke makes it 128® 52'. 

If the tension of the surface between the solid and one of the 
fluids exceeds the sum of the other two tensions, the point of 
contact will not be in equilibrium, but will be dragged towards 
the side on which the tension is greatest. If the quantity of the 
first fluid is small it will stand in a drop on the surface of the solid 
without wetting it. If the quantity of the second fluid is small 
it wifi spread itself over the surface and wet the soMd. The angle 
of contact of the first fluid is 180® and that of the second k 
zero. 

If a drop of alcohol be made to touch one side of a drop of oil 
on a glass pkte, the alcohol will appear to chase the oil over the 
plate, and if a drop of water and a drop of Hsulphide of carbon 
be placed in contact in a horizontal capillary tube, the bisul|)hide 
of carbon will chase the water along the tube. In both cases 
the liquids move in the direction in which the surface-pressure 
at the solid is least* 

[In order to express the dependence of the tension at the intei^ 
face of two bodies in terns of the forces by the bodies 

upon themselves and upon one another, wc> cannot 4® bet^ 
than follow the method of Dupri. If denote the interfacial 
tension, the enei|y concnspoiulng to Orili of aarea of the inter&ce 
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is also as 'we. see by centering the ititrodactum (Ihrough a 
fine tube) of one body iniio the interior of the other* A com- 
parison mtii another method of generating the interface, sinrilar 
to that previously employed when but one body was in question, 
will now allow us to evidiiate 

wcwcl: required to dcave asunder the parts of the first 
fluid which lie mu the two sides of an ideal plane passing through 
the inlerior, is per unit of area 2T1, and the free surface produced 
is two units in area. So for the second fluid the corresponding 
work is This having been effected, let us now suppose that 
each of the units of area of free surface of fluid (i) is allowed 
to approach normally a unit area of (2) until contact is estab- 
lished. In this process work is gained which we may denote 
by 4T\p 2T'i 2 for each pair. On the whole, then, the work 
expended in f^odudng two units of interface is 2T1 + 2T2 - 4T\2» 
and this, as we have seen, may be equated to 2Tjg. Hence 

■ 2T'i2 (47) 


If the two bodies are similar, 

Ti—TgsrtT'jg ; 

and Ti 2 = c, as it should do. 

Laplace does not treat systematically the question of inter- 
facial tension, but he gives incidentally in terms of his quantity 
H a relation analogous to (47) 

If 2T^2 ^"^1 ’f’ "^2^ ^v^ would be negative, so that the interface 
would of itself tend to increase. In this case the fluids must 
mix. Conversely, if two fluids mix, it would seem that 
must exceed the mean of and Tg ; otherwise work would 
have to be expended to effect a dose alternate stratification of 
the two bodies, such as we may suppose to constitute a first 
step in the process of mixture (Duprfi, Theorie meeamque 4 e let, 
chaleur,^. 372 ; Kelvin, Popular Lettures, p. 53). 

The value of T'^g has already been calculated (32). We may 
write 

T^j2'^ z^^{z)dz'f . . (4®) 

and in general the functions Q, or <^, must be regarded as capable 
of assuming different forms. Under these circumstances there 
is no limitation upon the values of the interfacial tensions for 

‘“ ““ If tlie three 

fluids can remain m contact with cine 
another, the sum of any two of the 
quantities must exceed the third, and 
by Neumann’s rule the directions -of 
the interfaces at the common edge 
^ must be parallel to the sides of a 

‘ triangle, taken proportional -to T^g, 

If the above-mentioned condition be not satisfied, the 


three fluids, which we may denote by T^g, Tnj^, 

^ 

'■'T- 



triangle is ima^gkiary^ and the three fluids cannot rest in con- 
tact, the two weaker tensions, even if acting in full concert, 
being inoipable of balancing the strongest. For instance, if 
the .second fluid spreads itself indefiiiitely upon 
the interface of the first and thJiKi fluids. 

The experimenters who have dealt with this ^juestaon, 
C G. M. Macangoi;^ vaa der Mensbrugghe, Quincke, have all 
arrived At results inconsistent with the reality of Neuxoaain’s 
triangle. Thus Marangoni says (Pogg. Atmdeij, cKliii. pu 348, 
iSyr) ; — “ Die gemeinschaftli^he .Ofieefladhe jzweier Fliissig- 
keiten hat eine geringere OberAMienspannung als die Differenz 
der Obexflachenspannung der Flussigkeiten selbst (pait Aus* 
nahme des Quecksilbers).” Three pure bodies (pi which one 
may be air) cannot accordingly remain in coated H a drop 
of oil stands in lenticular form upon a Aurface of water, it 
is because the water-surface is tdti^y contaminated with a 
greasy film. 

On the thwretkal side the question is open until we iatro* 
duce some limitation upon the fensmU^ of the iimctiona 
By far the simplest supposition open to us is that the .funetkoa 
aee jame in aB oases, the attmetions differing merely By 
omdBoienits, analogicns to dopfiitics in the tlieory of giavitatioa. 
This hj^othesis was suggested by Laplace, and may eoByeni- 
enffy ba sttUted nfpac mm,: H ntas also Oacitly adopted % 
Y(M^, in connexion with the stall more special hj^thesis 


whidi Young prohaffly had in view, namely that the force in 
each case was constant within a limited nUtfe, same in all 
cases, and vanished loutside that range. 

As an immediate consequence of this hypothesis we have 
from (28) 

l=TB(r*. 

where Toare the same for all bodies. 

But ^ most interesting results are those which YonOg 
(Works, vol. i. p. 463) deduced relative po the interfackd tensions 
of three bodies. By (37), (48), 


- o'jO'jT, 


(50 


so that by (47), (so). 

1 ((Tj - <r2)®To (52) 

According to {52), the interfacial tension between any two 
bodies is proportional to the square of the difference of their 
densities. The densities <r^, o*jj being in descending order of 
mj^itude, we may write 

I fH,"; , vT • 

— 1 J,2 H 1 28 2 ((Tj ~ CTg) (fT., — I 0 * 

SO that Tjii necessarily exceeds the sum of the other two inter- 
facial tensions. We are thus led to the important conclusion 
that according to this hypothesis Neumann’s triangle is neces- 
sarily imaginary, that one of three fluids will always spread 
upon the interface of the other two. 

Another point of importance may be easily illustrated by 
this theory, viz. the dependency of capillarity upon abruptness 
of transition. “ The reason why the capillary force should 
disappear when the transition between two liquids is sufficiently 
gradual will now be evident. Suppose that the transition from 
o to (T is made in two equal steps^ the thickness of the inter- 
mediate layer of density Jo- being large compared to the range 
of the molecular forces, but small in comparison with the radius 
of curvature. At each step the difference of capillar}^ pressure 
Ls only one-quarter of that due to the sudden transition from o 
to O', and thus altogether half the effect is lost by the inter* 
position of the layer. If there were three equal steps, the effect 
would be reduced to one-third, and so on. When the number of 
steps is infinite, the capillary pressure disappears altogether.’* 

Laplace’s Theory of Capillarity,” Rayleigh, PhiL Mag., 1883, 
P- 315') 

According to Laplace’s hypothesis the whole eneigy of any 
number of contiguous strata of liquids is least when they are 
arranged in order of density, so that this is the disposition 
favoured by the attractive forces. The problem is to make 
the sum of the interfacial tensions a minimum, each tension 
being proportional to the square of the .difference cf densities 
of the two contiguous liquids in question. If the order of 
stratification differ from that of densities, we can show that 
each step of approximation to this order lowers the sum of 
tensions. To this end consider the effect of the abolition ttf 
a stratum irw+i, contiguous to <r„ and Before the change 

wehave(fr„ - + (<r„+, - o-„+2)*,and afterwards(a’„ - %+j^. 

The second minus the first, or the increase in the stitB of 
tensions, is thus 

Hence, if be intermediate in magnitude be|iveen cr„ and 
i^e sum of tensions is increased by the abolition of the 
stratum; but, if ir,i. , be not intermediate, the sneu is decreased. 
We see, then, that me removal of a stratum fi^ between neigh- 
bours where 3 t b out of order and ite introduction betimsto 
neighbours where it will be in order b doiffily favourable to 
the reduction ef the sum of tensions ; and rinee 1^ a atiiiiiession 
of such steps we may arrive at the ordix of ma^iMtie tikrough- 
out, we conclude that thb is the disporittm of m mi it iiu i a tensions 
and energy. 

.,$0 fat the resulte of Laplace*^! hypothesis im in nnriced 
aceardaoce with eaperiment ; but if we follow it out further, 
ducoiriances begin, to manifest themselves. Aorording to (5*) 

3 » ^ I. . . . . (33), 

a rriataon not yoriflirf axperiment. What b mot^,Jt^i) 
shows thatKco(trd«g to tholiW?otheri|^M baecossarilyjpp^e ; 
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SO; if the t>i!<ecediti§5ltrgument be correct, no such thing as 
i^lxture of two uqui4<?6tiuld ever Uke place. 

There are two apparent exceptions to Marangoni^s tule which 
call for a word w!^xplanation. According to the rule, water, 
which has thp,, lower surface-tension, should spread upon the 
surface of mOtcury; whereas the universal experience of the 
laboratory is that drops of water standing upon mercury retain 
their compact form without the least tendency to spread. To 
Quindkis'Belongs the credit of dissipating the apparent exception. 
He found that mercury specially prepared behaves quite 
dijStetently from ordinary mercury, and that a drop of water 
deposited thereon spreads over the entire surface. The ordinary 
behaviour is evidently the result of a film of grease, which 
adheres with great obstinacy. 

The process described by Quincke is somewhat elaborate; 
but there is little difficulty in repeating the experiment if the 
mistake be avoided of using a free surface already contaminated, 
as almost inevitably happens when the mercury is poured from 
an ordinary bottle. The mercury should be drawn from under- 
neath, for which purpose an arrangement similar to a chemical 
wash bottle is suitable, and it may be poured into watch-glasses, 
previously clipped into strong sulphuric acid, rinsed in distilled 
vvater, anJ dried over a Bunsen flame. When the glasses are 
cool, they may be charged with mercury, of which the first part 
is rejected. Operating in this way there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing surfaces upon which a drop of water spreads, although from 
causes that cannot always be traced, a certain proportion of 
failures is met with. As might be expected, the grease which 
produces these effects is largely volatile. In many cases a very 
moderate preliminary warming of the watch-glasses makes all 
the difference in the behaviour of the drop. 

'Fhe behaviour of a drop of carbon bisulphide placed upon 
clean water is also, at first sight, an exception to Marangoni^s 
rule. So far from spreading over the surface, as according to 
its lower surface-tension it ought to do, it remains suspended 
in the form of a lens. Any dust that may be lying upon the 
surface is not driven away to the edge of the drop, as woufd 
happen in the case of oil, A simple modification of the experi- 
ment suffices, however, to clear up the difficulty. If after the 
deposition of the drop, a little lycopodium be scattered over the 
surface, it is seen that a circular space surrounding the drop, of 
about the size of a shilling, remains bare, and this, however 
often the dusting be repeated, so long as any of the carbon 
bisulphide remains. The interpretation can hardly be doubtful. 
The carbon bisulphide is really spreading all the while, but on 
account of its volatility is unable to reach any considerable 
distance. Immediately surrounding the drop there is a film 
moving outwards at a high speed, and this carries away almost 
ifistantaneously any dust that may fall upon it. The pheno- 
menon above described requires that the water-surface be clean. 
If a very little grease be present, there is no outward flow and 
dust remains undisturbed in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the drop.] 

On the Rtse of a Liquid in a Tube—Jj^t a tube (fig. 6) whose 
internal radius is f, made of a solid substance r, be dipped into 

a liquid a. Let us suppose 
that the angle of contact 
for this liquid with the 
solid is an acute angle. 
This implies that the ten- 
sion of the free surface of 
the solid c is greater than 
that of the surface of 
contact of the solid with 
the liquid a. Now con- 
sider the tension of the 
free surface of the liquid 
a. All rouhd its edge 
there is a tension T acting 
at an angle a with the vertical. Ibe circumference of the 
edge is so that the resilltant oiF this tension is a force 

aarTcoisa actih^? vertically upwards tha liquid; Hence 



the liquid will rise in the tube till the weight of the vertical 
column between the free surface and the level of the liquid 
in the vessel balances the resultant of the surface-tension. The 
upper surface of this column is not level, so that the height 
of the column cannot be directly measured, but let us assume 
that h is the mean height of the column, that is to say, the 
height of a column of equal weight, but with a flat top. Then if 
r is the radius of the tube at the top of the column, the volume 
of the suspended column is and its weight is when 

p is its density and g the intensity of gravity. Equating this 
force with the resultant of the tension 


vpgr^h = 27 rrT cos a, 


or 


h = 2T cos a/ pgr. 


Hence the mean height to which the fluid rises is inversely as 
the radius of the tube. For water in a clean glass tube the angle 
of contact is zero, and 

h = 2 Tlpgr, 

For mercury in a glass tube the angle of contact is 128® 52', 
the cosine of which is negative. Hence when a glass tube is 
dipped into a vessel of mercury, the mercury within the tube 
stands at a lower level than outside it. 

Rise of a Liquid between Two Plates , — When two parallel 
plates are placed vertically in a liquid the liquid rises between 
them. If we now suppose fig. 6 to represent a vertical section 
perpendicular to the plates, we may calculate the rise of the 
liquid. Let I be the breadth of the plates measured perpen- 
dicularly to the plane of the paper, then the length of the line 
which bounds the wet and the dry parts of the plates inside is I 
for each surface, and on this the tension T acts at an angle a to the 
vertical. Hence the resultant of the surface-tension is 2I T cos a. 
If the distance between the inner surfaces of the plates is a, 
and if the mean height of the film of fluid which rises between 
them is A, the weight of fluid raised is pghla. Equating the 
forces — 

pghla = 2lT cos a, 

whence 

h = 2T cos ajpga. 


This expression is the same as that for the rise of a liquid in a 
tube, except that instead of r, the radius of the tube, we have 
a the distance of the plates. 

Form of the Capillary Surface , — The form of the surface of a 
liquid acted on by gravity is easily determined if we assume 
that near the part considered the line of contact of the surface 
of the liquid with that of the solid bounding it is straight and 
horizontal, as it is when the solids which constrain the liquid 
are bounded by surfaces formed by horizontal and parallel 
generating lines. This will be the case, for instance, near a flat 
plate dipped into the liquid. If w^e suppose these generating 
lines to be normal to the plane of the paper, then all sections 
of the solids parallel to this plane will be equal and similar to 
each other, and the section of the surface of the liquid will be 
of the same form for all such sections. 

Let us consider the portion of the liquid between two parallel 
sections distant one unit of length. Let Pj, P2 (fig, 7) be two 
points of the surface; 0 ^ 
the inclination of the surface 
to the horizon at Pj and Pg ; 

Vif Vs heights of Pj and 
P2 above the level of the 
liquid at a distance from all 
solid bodies. The pressure at 
any point of the liquid which 
is above this level is negative 
unless another fluid as, for in- 
stance, the air, presses on the 
upper surface, but it is only 
the difference of pressures with which we have to do, because 
two equal pressures on opposite sides Of the liurface produce 
no effect. ' " , . ’ , - ' 

We may) thcrefone, write for the pressure at a height y 
■ ' '' ' . ^ 
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^ is the density of the liquid, or if there alre two fluids 
the ekOess of the density of the lower fluid over that of the upper 
one. 

'Fhe forces acting on the portion of liquid are — 

first, the horizontal pressures, ^ipgyf and ipgyl ; second, the 
surface-tension T acting at Pj and in directions inclined 6^^ 
and ^2 to the horixon. Resolving horizontally we find— 

T (cos - cos ^i) + ispiy^^ - yi®) o, 

whence 

cos ^2 =s cos 

or if we suppose fixed and variable, we may write 
cos 0 * 5 s constant - igpy^/T, 

This equation gives a relation between the inclination of the 
curve to the horizon and the height above the level of the liquid. 

Resolving vertically we find that the weight of the liquid 
raised above the level must be equal to T(sin 6 ,, - sin d^), and 
this is therefore equal to the area PiP^A.^^! multiplied by g/o. 
The form of the capillary surface is identical with that of the 
“ elastic curve,' ^ or the curve formed by a uniform spring 
originally straight, when its ends are acted on by equal and 
T, opposite forces applied either 

to the ends themselves or to 
solid pieces attached to them. 
Drawings of the different forms 
of the curve may be found in 
Thomson and Tait’s Natural 
Philosophy, vol. i. p. 455. 

We shall next consider the 
rise of a liquid between two 
plates of different materials 
for which the angles of contact are and a.2, the distance 
between the plates being a, a small quantity. Since the plates 
are very near one another we may use the following equation of 
the surface as an approximation : — 

y sn Aj, -t- -f Aa + Ba-, 

whence 

cot a, = - A, cot cuj A 4 zBa 
T (cos ttj + cos €tj|) = pga {hi + f Ao + JBa*) , 
whence we obtain 

hi = — (cos a, - 4 - cos Oa) 4 - ^ (2 cot - cot aj) 

T ► a 

^2 (cos + cos 02) 4 - g (2 cot 02 - cot ai) . 

l»et X be the force which must be applied in a horizontal direction 
to either plate to keep it from approaching the other, then the 
forces acting on the first plate are T 4- X in the negative direction, 
and T sin -f igPK^ positive direction. Hence 
X = igphi^ - T(i - sm ttx) . 

For the second plate 

X = - T(i - sm oa). 

Hence 

X E* igp{hi ^ + - T { I - ^ (sin ai + sin aj) } . 
or, substituting the values of hi and h^, 

- T{i - J(sjn a, 4“ sin tta) - tHj(cos ai4-cos «2)(cot Oj 4*cot 02)}* 

the remaining terms being negligible wlien a is small. The 
force, therefore, wi^ which the two plates are drawn together 
consists first of a positive piart, or in other words an attraction, 
varying inversely as the square of the dis^ce, and second, of 
a negative part or repulsion independent of the distance. Hence 
in cases except that in which the arises and % are 
supplementary to each other, the force is attractive when a is 
enough^ but whep cos a, and cos w of different signs, 
us when the hquld is raise)! by one plate, apd depressed by the 
otber^ the first term muy he so small tha|: the riipulsion indi- 
eati?d by th^ ' second term cpmm into play, . The fact thut fi 
pan? of plates n/hich repel One apothet at a euttam distance may 
attract one another at a sipaller distance was deduced by 
liwlace from theory, and itreiSfipd by the bbservations of tfce 


A Drop botivem Two Plaies^li a smdU quanidty of a liquid 
which wets glass be introduced between tUm glassi plates slightly 
mdined to each other, it will run towards , that where the 

glass plates are nearest together* When the liquid is in equi- 
librium it forms a thin film, the outer edge of which is all of the 
same thickness. If c? is the distaiioe between the plates at the 
edge of the film and II the atmospheric pressure, the pressure 

of the liquid Jn the film is n - — and if A is t!ie area of fhe 

film between tihe plates and B its circumference, the plates will 
be pressed together with a force 

aAT cos a . . 

4 Bl sin A. 

and this, whether the atmosphere exerts any pressure or not. 
The force thus produced by the introduction of a drop of water 
between two plates is enormous, and is often sufficient to press 
certain parts of the plates together so powerfully as to bruise 
them or break them. When two blocks of ice are placed loosely 
together so that the superfluous water which melts from them 
may drain away, the remaining water draws the blocks together 
with a force sufficient to cause the blocks to adhere by the 
process called Regelation. 

[An effect of an opposite character may be ol>served when the 
fluid is mercury in place of water. When two pieces of flat 
glass are pressed together under mercury with moderate force 
they cohere, the mercury leaving the narrow crevasses, even 
although the alternative is a vacuum. The course of events 
is more easily followed if one of the pieces of glass constitutes 
the bottom, or a side, of the vessel containing the mercury.] 

In many experiments bodies are floated on the surface of 
water in order that they may be free to move under the action 
of slight horizontal forces. Thus Sir Isaac Newton placed a 
magnet in a floating vessel and a piece of iron in another in order 
to observe their mutual action, and A. M. Ampere floated a voltaic 
battery with a coil of wire in its circuit in order to observe the 
effects of the earth’s magnetism on the electric circuit. When 
such floating bodies come near the edge of the vessel they are 
drawn up to it, and are apt to stick fast to it. There are two 
ways of avoiding this inconvenience. One is to grease the float 
round its water-line so that the water is depressed round it. 
This, however, often produces a worse disturbing effect, because 
a thin film of grease spreads over the water and increases its 
surface-viscosity. The other method is to fill the vessel with 
water till the level of the water stands a little higher than the 
rim of the vessel. The float will then be repelled from the edge 
of the vessel. Such floats, however, should always be made 
so that the section taken at the level of the water is as small as 
possible. 

\The Size of Drops . — The relation between the diameter of a 
tube and the weight of the drop which it deliver^s appears to 
have been first investigated by Thomas Tate {Phil. Mag. vol. 
xxvii. p. 176, 1864), whose experiments led him to the conclusion 
that other tilings being the same, the weight of a dilop of liquid 
is proportional to the diameter of the tube in which it is fotmed.’* 
Sufficient time must of course be allowed for the formation of the 
drops ; otherwise no simple results can be expected. In Tate’s 
experiments the period was never less than 40 secofidi. 

Tlie magnitude of a drop delivered from a tJi^,even when 
the formation up to the phase of instability is 'fefinitely siovir, 
cannot be calculated a priori. The wei^t is sometimes equated 
to the product of the capill^ tension and tlife circiimferencc 
of the tube (c^a), but with little justification. Even if the 
tension at the circumfererice of the tube acted vertically, and 
the whole of the liquid below this level passed into the drop, 
the calculation would still be vitiated by the assumption that 
the internal pressure at the level in question is atmospheric. 
It would be necessary to consider the curvatures of the fluid 
surface at the ed^ bi attachment. If the stirfnce could be 
treated as a cylinOTcal prolongation of thife'tube (radius a), the 
pressure would be T/a,* and the resulting force acting downwards 
tipon the drop would amount to one-half (raT) of the direct 
upward put! of the tension along the eiveumfereftce. Ai tins 

V, 9a 
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m||i ^he drop would one**balf of that above reokoited. 

Bit the truth is that in complete solution of the statical ptobfcm 
for all forms up tlbit at which instability sets in^ would not 
suffice for the ji)^ purpose. The detad^ment the drop 
is a dynamic^i^^t, and it is influenced by collateral circum- 
stances. F# Example, the bore of the tube is no longer a matter 
of mdi&wfnue, even though the attachment of the drop occurs 
entirely the outer ed^e. It appears that when the e?ctemal 
diameter exceeds a certain value, the weight of a drop of water 
it seiisibly different in the two extreme cases of a very small 
and of a very large bore. 

But although a complete solution of the dynamical problem 
is impracticable, much interesting information may be obtained 
from the principle of dynamical similarity. The argument has 
already been applied by Dupr6 {Theotie mecanique de la chalmr, 
Paris, 1869, p. 338), but his presentation of it is rather obscure. 
We will assume that when, as in most cases, viscosity may be 
neglected, the mass (M) of a drop depends only upon the density 
(tr), the capillary tension (T), the acceleration of gravity (g), and 
the linear dimension of the tube (a). In order to justify this 
assumption, the formation of the drop must be sufficiently slow, 
and certain restrictions must be imposed upon the shape of the 
tube. For example, in the case of water delivered from a glass 
tube, which Is cut off square and held vertically, a will be the 
external radius ; and it will be necessary to suppose that the 
ratio of the internal radius to a is constant, the cases of a ratio 
infinitely small, or infinitely near unity, being included. But if 
the fluid be mercury, the flat end of the tube remains unwetted, 
and the formation of the drop depends upon the internal diameter 
only. 

The ** dimensions of the quantities on which M depends 
are 

<r=:(Ma8s)^ (Length)-^, 

T=r(Force)i (Length)-’ =p(Maa3)i (Time)-a, 
g ar Acceleration (Length)’ (Time)-*-’, 

of which M, a mass, is to be expressed as a function. If wt> 
assume 

MecT*. 

we bave, considering in turn length, time and mass, 

V-3jr-f« = 0. 22f+2V3=0, 2f-fa'=ai; 

so that 

yjm-X, 

Accordingly 

Since x is undetermined, all that we can conclude is that M 
is pf the form 



where F denotes an arbitraiy function. 

Dynamical similarity requires that T/gcra^ be constant ; or, 
if g be supposed to be so, that varies as T/o-. If this condition 
be satisfied, the mass (or weight) of the drop is proportional to T 
and to <1. 

If Tate^s law be true, that ceteris paribus M varies as <?, it 
follows from (i) that F is constant. For all fluids and for all 
similar tube^ similarly wetted, the weight of a drop wpuld then 
be proportional not only to the diameter of the tube, but also 
to the superficial tension, and it would be independent of the 
densit;y. 

Careful observations with special precautions to ensure the 
cleanliness of the water have shown that over a considerable 
range, the departure from' Tate’s law is not great. The results 
give mat;erial for the determination of the function F in (t). 


T/9W* 

' gU/Ta 

,1 3.58 

4.13 

lrl6 

3 r §7 

0*708, # 


0*441 , I 

. 3-73 

0.277 

3-78 

0.230 

390 

^ ^ o .|$9 



In the preceding table, applicable to thin-walled tflbes, the first 
column gives , the viUii^ of T/g<r4®, and the second cohinm those 
of gM/Tn, all the quantities concerned being in C.G.S. measure, 
or other consistent system. From this the weight of a drop 
of any liquid of which the density and surface tension are known, 
can be calculated. For many purposes it may suffice to treat 
F as a constant, say 3-8. The formula for the weight of a drop 
is then simply 

Mgs: 3.8 Ta, (2) 

in which 3*8 replaces the sir of the faulty theory alluded to 
earlier (see Rayleigh, Phil, Mag., Oct. 1899).] 

Phenomena arising from the Variation of the Surface-tension . — 
Pure water has a higher surface-tension than that of any other 
substance liquid at ordinary temperatures except mercury. 
Hence any other liquid if mixed with water diminishes its 
surface-tension. For example, if a drop of alcohol be placed on 
the surface of water, the surface-tension will be diminished from 
80, the value for pure water, to 25, the value for pure alcohol. 
The surface of the liquid will therefore no longer be in equilibrium, 
and a current will be formed at and near the surface from the 
alcohol to the surrounding water, and this current Will go on as 
long as there is more alcohol at one part of the surface than at 
another. If the vessel is deep, these currents will be balanced 
by counter currents below them, but if the depth of the water 
is only two or three millimetres, the surface-current will sweep 
away the whole of the water, leaving a dry spot where the 
alcohol was dropped in. This phenomenon was first described 
and explained by James Thomson, who also explained a pheno- 
menon, the converse of this, called the tears of strong wine.” 

If a wine-glass be half filled with port wine the liquid rises a 
little up the side of the glass as other liquids do. The wine, 
however, contains alcohol and water, both of which evaporate, 
but the alcohol faster than the water, so that the superficial layer 
l)ecomes more watery. In the middle of the vessel the superficial 
layer recovers its strength by diffusion from below, but the film 
adhering to the side of the glass becomes more watery, and 
therefore has a higher surface-tension than the surface of the 
stronger wine. It therefore creeps up the side of the glass 
dragging the strong wine after it, and this goes on till the quantity 
of fluid dragged up collects into a drop and runs down the side 
of the glass. 

The motion of small pieces of camphor floating on water arises 
from the gradueil solution of the camphor. If this takes place 
more rapidly on one side of the piece of camphor than on the 
other side, the surface-tension becomes weaker where there is 
most camphor in solution, aud the lump, being pulled unequally 
by the surface-tensions, moves off in the direction of the strongest 
tension, namely, towards the side on which least camphor is 
dissolved. 

If a drop of ether is held near the surface of water the vapour 
of ether condenses on the surface of the water, and surface- 
currents are formed flowing in every direction away from under 
the drop of ether. 

If we place a small floating body in a shallow vessel of water 
and wet one side of it with alcohol or ether, it will move off with 
great velocity and skim about on the surface of the water, the 
part wet with alcohol being always the stern. 

The surface-tension of mercury is gteatly altered by slight 
changes in the state of the surface. The surface-tensioh of pure - 
mercury is so great that it is very difficult to keep it clean, for 
every kind of oil or grease spreads over it at onee. 

But the inost remarkable effects of change of surface-tensioii 
those produced by what is called tihe electric polarisation 
of the surface. The tension of the surface of cori^li of merdury 
and dilute sulp|iuric acid depends On the electromotive force 
acting between the tnttaxicy and the acid. If the electeomotive 
force ftbjtn the acid to the mercury the silrfece-tepsioln inc^easesj 
if it is friite the mcrotnry' io the acid, it !Pariiday 

oh$i^ed!thht lai^ge drOp of inetcury^ mi the flat hbttofo 
ofa vesseVcbntaifiinig dilute a(iid, changed in a tetharltebM 
way when comlibt^d With One df IhO' Oria 
tile other electrode being placed in the acid. When thfe irf^rcuty 
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is mikde positive it becomes duU and spfeieads itsdf nut ; when it 
is n^e negative it gathers itself together and becomes l»ight 
again. G. Lippmann, who has made a careful investigation 
of the subject, finds that exceedingly small vi^tioas of the 
electromotive force produce sensible changes in the surface- 
tenjppp. Ths effect of one of a Daniell’s cell is to increase the 
tehsioh from 30*4, to 40*6. He has constructed a capillary 
electrometer by which differences of electric potential less than 
O'Oi of that of a Daniell’s cell can be detected by the difference 
of the pressure required to force the mercury to a given point 
of a fine capillary tube. He has also constructed an apparatus 
in which this variatipn in the surface-tension is made to do work 
and drive a machine. He has also found that this action is 
reversible, for when the area of the surface of contact of the acid 
and mercury is made to increase, an electric current passes 
from the mercury to the acid, the amount of electricity wliich 

K sses while the surface increases by one square centimetre 
ing sufficient to decompose '000013 gramme of water. 

[The movements of camphor scrapings referred to above afford 
a useful test of the condition of a water surface. If the contamina- 
tion exceed a certain limit, the scrapings remain quite dead. In 
a striking form of the experiment, the water is contained, to 
the depth of perhaps one inch, in a large flat dish, and the 
operative part of the surface is limited by a flexible hoop of thin 
sheet brass lying in the dish and rising above the water-level. 
If the hoop enclose an area of (say) one-third of the maximum, 
and if the water be clean, camphor fragments floating on the 
interior enter with vigorous movements. A touch of the finger 
will then often reduce them to quiet ; but if the hoop be ex- 
panded, the included grease is so far attenuated as to lose its 
effect. Another method of removing grease is to immense and 
remove strips of paper by which the surface available for the 
contamination is in effect increased. 

The thickness of the film of oil adequate to check the camphor 
movements can be determined with fair accuracy by depositing 
a weighed amount of oil (such as -8 mg.) upon the surface of water 
in a large bath. Calculated as if the density were the same 
as in a normal state, the thickness of the film is found to be 
about twd millionths of a millimetre. 

Small as is the above amount of oil, the camphor test is a 
comparatively coarse one. Conditions of a contaminated surface 
may easily be distinguished, upon all of which camphor fragments 
spin vigorously. Thus, a shallow tin vessel, such as the hd of a 
biscuit box, may be levelled and filled with tap-water through 
a rubber hose. Ujwn the surface of the water a little sulphur 
is dusted. An application of the finger for 20 or 30 seconds 
to the under surface of the vessel will then generate enough 
heat to lower appreciably the surface-tension, as is evidenced 
by the opening out of the dust and the formation of a bare spot 
perhaps in. in diameter. When, however, the surface is but 
very slightly greased, a spot can no longer be cleared by the 
warmth of the finger, or even of a spirit lamp, held underneath. 
And yet the gtecusing may be so slight that camphor fragments 
move with apparentiy unabated vigour. 

The varying degrees of contamination to which a water surface 
is subject are the cause of many curious phenomena. Among 
these is the sufarfieied viscosity of Plateau. In his experiments 
a long compass needle is mounted so as to swing in the surface 
of the liquid under investigation. The cases of ordinary clean 
water and alcohol ere stroi^ly contrasted, the motion of the 
needle upon the former being comparatively sluggish. Morrover, 
a different behaviour is observed when the surfaces are slightly 
dusted over. In the case of water the whole! of the surface in 
front’Of >the iseedle moves with itj while on the other hand the 
dust.ioaitiag on alcohol is scarcely disturbed until the needle actu- 
ally strikes it. ^teatr attributed these'(£ifferences to a special 
qtaidity 0® 'ffiie !iiiij»iid«i, named by him “ superficial viscosity.” 
It has been I^nnwd, however, that >the question is onh.of con*- 
tamii)»ti(^, and' titht a etiiter* surface may be prepared so a» to 
behaybM'the'tfftnve maamer'as^akohoi' ^ ' 

;4bi0tMr;)eoniwi4ehce.o£''t^ of a moderate non*' 

taiiuintiientj>tb MU unaferaily is the calming, effect 


oilj inveatigatod by B. Fraiddin. On pore wadtgr the propa- 
gation of waves would be attended by temporary extensions 
and contractions oi the surfaofv but these^. as wis shown b>' 
0 . Reynolds, are rented when the surface istcontaminated. 

Ind^d the possibility of the continued existence of films, such 
as constitute foam, depends upon the properties now under 
consideration. If, as is sometimes stated, the tension of a vertical 
film were absolutely the same thremghout, the middle parts 
would of necessity fall with the aocelemtion of gravity. Ih 
reality, the tension adjusts itself automatically to the weight 
to be supported at the various levels. 

Although throughout a certain range the surface-tension 
varies rapidly with the degree of contamination, it is remarkable 
that, as WM first fully indicated by Miss Pockels, the earlier stages 
of contamination have little or no effect upon surface-tension. 
Lord Rayleigh M shown that the fall of surface-tension begins 
when the quantity of oil is about the half of that required to 
stop the camphor movements, and he suggests that this stage 
may correspond with a complete coating of the surface with a 
single layer of molecules.] 

On the Forms of Liquid Films which are Figures of Revolution . — 
A soap bubble is simply a small quantity of soap-suds spread 
out so as to expose a large surface to the air. The 
bubble, in fact, has two surfaces, an outer and an inner 
surface, both exposed to air. It has, therefore, a 
certain amount of surface-energy depending on the area 
of these two surfaces. Since in tire case of &in films the outer and 
inner surfaces are approximately equal, we shall consider the 
area of the film as representing either of them, and shall use 
the symbol T to denote the energy of unit of area of the film, 
both surfaces being taken togetlxer. If T' is' the energy of a single 
surface of the liquid, T the energy of the film is 2T . When by 
means of a tube we blow air into the inside of the bubble wc in- 
crease its volume and therefore its surface, and at the same 
time we do work in forcing air into it, and thus increase the 
energy of the bubble. 

That the bubble has energy may be shown by leaving the end 
of the tube open. The bubble will contract, forcing the air 
out, and the current of air blown through the tube may be made 
to deflect the flame of a candle. If the bubble is in the form of 
a sphere of radius r this material surface will have an area 

S* 4 «'r* (I) 

If T be the energy corresponding to unit of area of the film the 
surface-energy of the whole bubble will be 

ST=4w»*r (2) 

The increment of this energy corresponding to an increase of 
the radius from r tor dr is therefore 

■ (3) 

Now this increase of energy wa.s obtained by forcing in air af 
a pressure greater than the atmospheric pressure, and thui 
increasing the volume of the bubble. 

Let IT be the atmospheriepressure and 11 + /> the pressure pf 
the air within the bubble. The volume of the sphere is 

V=: (4) 

and the increment of volume is 

rfV=a4r»®4r. , . (5) 

Now if we suppose a quantity of air already at the pressure 
II + p, the work done in forcing it into the bubble is fdV. 
Hence the equation of work and energy is 1. 

pdV^TdS . ; . . . . . (^ 

or . , , 

4rpf^dr^SnrrdrT ..... i. (7) 

or 

^ = 2T/r. . (8) 

This, therefore, is the excess of the pressure of the air within 
the;bubble over that of the extcphal air, and it is due to the 
action of the inner and outer surfaces of the bubble. We may 
conceive this pressure to arise from the Wdeijcy whicb fte 
bubble has to contract, or in other ^prds from the surface-tension 
of the' bubble. * ’ , 

^If to'ineroalse tiie area of tiw surface requires the expenditure 
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o^iVork^ the surAM:eaiq|ci«t resist extetision^ and if the bubhia in 
Uititracting can the surface must tend to OOntmct. 

The surface must-lfcttreforc act like a sheet of india'^rubber when 
extended bothili^ length and breadth, that is, it must exert 
surface -tewoh.;; The tension of the sheet of india-rubber, 
however, dfepiends on the extent to whioh it is stretched, 
and may hb different m different directions, whereas the tension 
of the siitface of a liquid remains the same however much the 
film is trended, and the tension at any point is the same in all 
dirfltstions. 

The intensity of this surface-tension is measured by the 
stress which it exerts across a line of unit length. Let us 
measure it in the case of the spherical soap-bubble by consider- 
ing the stress exerted by one hemisphere of the bubble on the 
other, across the circumference of a great circle. This stress is 
balanced by the pressure p acting over the area of the same great 
circle : it is therefore equal to isr'^p^ To determine the intensity 
of the surface-tension we have to divide this quantity by the 
length of the line across which it acts, which is in this case the 
circumference of a great circle arr. Dividing vr^p by this length 
we obtain ^pr as the value of the intensity of the surface-tension, 
and it is plain from equation 8 that this is equal to T. Hence 
the numerical value of the intensity of the surface-tension is 
equal to the numerical value of the surface-energy per unit of 
surface^ We must remember that since the film has two surfaces 
the surface-tension of the film is double the 
tension of the surface of the liquid of which it 
is formed. 

To determine the relation between the sur- 
face-tension and the pressure which balances 
it when the form of the surface is not spherical, 
let us consider the following case : — 

Let fig. 9. represent a section through the 
axis Cc of a soap-bubble in the form of a 
Noa* figure of revolution bounded by two 
circular disks AB and ab, and having 
the meridian section APa. Let PQ 
hubbh. imaginary section normal to the 

axis. Let the radius of this section PR be y, 
and let PT, tlie tangent at P, make an angle a 
with the axis. 

Let us consider the stresses which are 
exerted across this imagbary section by the 
lower part on the upper part. If the internal 
pressure exceeds the external pressure by p, 
there is in the first place a force ry^p acting upwards arising 
from the pressure p over the area of the section. In the next 
place, there is the surface-tension acting downwards, but at an 
angle a with the vertical, acros.s the circular section of the bubble 
itself, whose circumference is a^ry, and the downward force is 
therefore 27ryT cos a. 

Now these forces are balanced by the external force which 
acts on the disk ACB, which we may call F. Hence equating 
the forces which act on the portion included between ACB and 
PRQ 

try®^ - 27 ryT cos a = - F ..... {9). 

If we make CR*?^, and suppose z to vary, the shape of the 
bubble of coui-se remaining the same, the values of y and of a 
will change, but the other quantities will be constant. In 
studying these variations we may if we please take as our inde- 
pendent variable the kngth s of the meridian section AP reckoned 
from A. Differentiating equation 9 with respect to s we obtain, 
after dividing by as a common factor, 

^yg_Tcos.J+Tysinag=o. . . . (ro) 

Now 



ds 
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The radius of curvatdfe of the meridian section is 


(ir) 


...... . 

The radius o£ curvature of a normal section of the surface at 


! ^ht an^es to the aieridian section is equal to the {lart the 
hocmal cut off by the axis, which is ; 

' ' 'Rfl^ftPNaciy/cosa . t u . (13)*^''’ 

Hence dividing equation io by y sb a, we fifid ' 

p^Tct/Rj + i/Rg) . . . . . . (i 4 i 

This equation, which gives tl^ie pressure in terms of the principal 
radii of curvature, though here proved only b the case of a 
surface of revolution, must be true of all surface^. For the 
curvature of any surface at a given point may be Completely 
defined in terms of the positions of its principal normal sections 
and their radii of curvature. 

Before gobg further we may deduce from equation 9 the 
nature of all the figures of revolution which a liquid film can 
assume. Let us first determine the nature of a curve, such that 
if it is rolled on the axis its origin will trace out the meridian 
section of the bubble. Since at any instant the rollbg curve is 
rotating about the point of contact with the axis, the Ibe drawn 
from this point of contact to the tracing point must be normal 
to the direction of motion of the tracing point. Hence if N is 
the point of contact, NP must be normal to the traced curve. 
Also, since the axis is a tangent to the rolling curve, the ordinate 
PR is the perpendicular from the tracing point P on the tangent. 
Hence the relation between the radius vector and the perpen- 
dicular on the tangent of the rolling curve must be identical with 
the relation between the normal PN and the ordinate PR of the 
traced curve. If we write r for PN, then y ^ r cos a, and equation 
9 becomes 

This relation between y and r is identical with the relation 
between the perpendicular from the focus of a conic section on 
the tangent at a given point and the focal distance of that point, 
provided the transverse and conjugate axes of the conic are 
2a and 2b respectively, where 

T F 

and 

p trp 

Hence the meridian section of the film may be traced by the 
focus of such a conic, if the conic is made to roll on the axis. 

On the different Forms of the Meridtan Line,-^i* When the 
conic is an ellipse the meridian line is in the form of a series of 
waves, and the film itself has a series of alternate swellings and 
contractions as represented in figs. 9 and 10. This form of the 
film is called the unduloid. 

la. When the ellipse becomes a circle, the meridian Ibe 
becomes a straight line parallel to the axis, and the film passes 
into the form of a cylinder of revolution. 

lb. As the ellipse degenerates into the straight line joining 
its foci> the contracted parts of the unduloid become narrower, 
till at last the figure becomes a series of spheres in contact. 

In all these cases the internal pressure exceeds the external 
by 2T/a where a is the semi-transverse axis of the conic. The 
resultant of the internal pressure and the surface-tension is 
equivalent to a tension along the axis, and the numerical value 
of this tension is equal to the force due to the action of this 
pressure on a circle whose diameter is eqoal to the conjugate 
axis of the ellipse. 

2. When the conic is a parabola the meridian line is a cate- 
nary (fig. It); the internal pressure is equal to the external 
pressure, and the tension along the axis is equal to awTm where 
m is the distance of the vertex from the focus.t 

3. Whhn the conic is a hyperbola the meridian line is b the 
form of a looped curve (fig. 12). The corresponding figure of tlie 
film is called the nodoid. The resultant of the internal pressure 
and the surface-tension is equivalent to a pt;essure along the 
axis equal to that due to a pressure p ectiiig m a whose 
diameter is the cx>n}ugate axis of the hyperbola. 

When the conjugate axis of the hyperbola % piadi smaller 
and smaller, the nodoid approximates the 

series of spheres pouching each other along ithh axis. When the 
conjugate axis oil the hyperbob increyiSKi witho the 

loops of the nodoid are ctowxied on cmeaibtfatri and eadh beepibes 
more nearly a ring of edrettkr septiopS^ without; 
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machi^ this iftmn. The tmly dosed surface belonging io the 
seiries is the sphere. , 

These figures of revolution have been studied mathematically 
by C. W. B. Poisson^^' Goldscbmidt,^ L. L. lindeldf and F. M: N. 
Moigno,* C E. Delaunay,* A. H. E. Lamarb,* A. Beer,® and 
V;»> M. A. Mannheim/ and have been produced experimentally 
by Plateau * in the two different ways already described. 





Fig. — Unduloid, Fig. ii.--Catenoi<i. Fig. 12- — Nodoid. 


The limiting conditions of the stability of these figures have 
been studied both mathematically and experimentally. We 
shall notice only two of them, the cylinder and the catenoid. 

Stability of the Cylinder . — ^The cylinder is the limiting form 
of the unduloid when the rolling ellipse becomes a circle. When 
the ellipse differs infinitely little from a circle, the equation of 
the meridian line becomes approximately y = a + c sin (xfa) 
where c is small. This is a simple harmonic wave-line, whose 
mean distance from the axis is a, whose wave-length is 2 Tra, 
and whose amplitude is c. The internal pressure corresponding 
to this unduloid is as before p = T/a. Now consider a portion 
of a cylindric film of length x terminated by two equal disks 
of radius r and containing a certain volume of air. Let one of 
these disks be made to approach the other by a small quantity 
dx. The film will swell out into the convex part of an unduloid, 
having its largest section midway between the disks, and we 
have to determine whether the internal pressure will be greater 
or less than before. If A and C (fig. 13) aie the disks, and if 

X the distance between the 
disks is equal to xr half 
the wave-length of the 
harmonic curve, the disks 
- will be at the points where 
the curve is at its mean 
distance from the axis, 
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and the pressure will therefore be T/r as before. If Aj, Cj are the 
disks, so ^t the distance between them is less than xr, the curve 
must be produced beyond the disks before it is at its mean dis- 
tance from the axis. Hence in this case the mean distance is less 
than r, and the pressure will be greater than T/r. If, on the other 
hand^ the disks are at and Q, so that the distance between 
them^ is greater than xr, the curve will reach its mean distance 
from the axis before it reaches the disks. The mean distance 
will therefore be greater than r, and the pressure will be less than 
T/r. Hence if one of the disks be made to approach the other, 
the internal pressure will be increased if the distance between 
the disks is less than half, the circumference of either, and tl« 
pressure will be diminished if , the, distance is greater th^ this 
quantity. In the same way we may show that if the distance 
between the disks is increased, the , pressure will be diminished 
or increased according the distance is less or more than half 
the circmpference of either. 

Now let us consider a cylindric film contained between two 
equal fijeed dishs A ahd B, and let a third 4 i 6 h, C, be placed 
midway between. Let C ^ s%htly displaced towards A* .iW 
AC , and CB are each less than half the cuwumferance of a disk 
the pressui"^ on C,will increase the side of A and diminish on 
the side of B. The resultant force on C will therefore tend to 
oppose the displacement and to bring C back to its original 

^ Nouvell* thiorie de VacHou capillaire (1631). 

< mini*»de rDtafitrmvuniite data dm pUncta 

> Le^nt ai cafbul das t/artohons {Paps, r8§l). 

* " SUf la siwftiotfde revoltftioti dont la coinhure moyenne est 

V'tli4hd«jcdoim«fda^4iaan)i<»i»et ccsiirea tte 

m . 

’ * jpJfoencfmporiam in Ligmdis 
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position. ThO ei^ibrium of C is therefore stiffs. It is easy 
to show that if C had been {ffaoed in axu^ other position than 
the middle^ its equilibrium would have been stable. Henro 
the film » stable as regards longitudinal diaplacemeiits. It is 
also stable as regards disrdocemsnts tramvenie to the axis, tor 
the film is in a state of tension, and any lateral displaoement 
of its middle parts would produce a resultant force tending to 
restore the film to its original position. Hence if the length 'Of 
the cylindric film is less than its circumference, it is in stable 
equilibrium. But if the length of the cylindric film is greater 
than its dreumfermee, and if we suppose the disk C to be placed 
midway between A and B, and to be mdifed towards A, ^ 
pressure on the side next A will dimmish, and that on the side 
next B will increase, so that the resultant force wiU tend to 
increase the displacement, and the equilibrium of the disk C is 
therefore unstable. Hence the equilibrium of a cylindric film 
whose length is greater than its circumference is unstable. Such 
a film, if ever so little disturbed, will begin to contract at one 
section and to expand at another, till its form ceases to resemble 
a cylinder, if it does not break up into two parts which become 
ultimately portions of spheres. 

Instability of a Jet of Liquid . — ^When a liquid flows out of a 
vessel through a circular opening in the bottom of the vessel, 
the form of the stream is at first nearly cylindrical though its 
diameter gradually diminishes from the orifice downwards on 
account of the increasing velodty of the liquid. But the liquid 
after it leaves the vessel is subject to no forces except gravity, 
the pressure of the air, and its own surface-tension. Of these 
gravity has no effect on the form of the stream except in drawing 
asunder its parts in a vertical direction, because the lower parts 
are moving faster than the upper ^rts. The resistance of the 
air produces little disturbance until the velocity becomes very 
great. But the surface-tension, acting on a cylindric column 
of liquid whose length exceeds the limit of stability, begins to 
produce enlargements and contractions in the stream as soon 
as the liquid has left the orifice, and these inequalities in the 
figure of the column go on increasing till it is broken up into 
elongated fra^ents. These fragments as they are falling 
through the air continue to be acted on by surface-tension. 
They therefore shorten themselves, and after a series of oscilla- 
tions in which they become alternately elongated and flattened, 
settle down into the form of sptierical drops. 

This process, which we have followed as it takes place on 
an individual portion of the falling liquid, goes through its 
several phases at different distances from the orifice, so that 
if w» examine different portions of the stream as it descends, 
we shall find next the orifice the unbroken column, then a series 
of contractions and enlargements, then elongated drops, tihen 
flattened drops, and so on till the drops become spherica!. 

[The circumstances attending the resolution of a cylindrical 
jet into drops were admirably examined and described by 
F. Savart (“ Mdmoire tor la constitution des rtines liquides 
lances par des orifices drculaires en minces patois,” AftH. d. 
Ckim. i. liii., 1833) and for the most part explained with preat 
sagacity, by Plateau. Let us conceive an infinitely lottg circular 
cylin^r of liquid, at rest (a motion common to evejry part of the 
fluid is necessarily without influence upon the stability, and 
may therefore be left out of account for convenience of concep- 
tion and expression), and inquire under what circumstances 
it is stable or unstable, for small displacenjtetif, symmetrical 
about the axis' of flgOre. ^ ' 

Whatever the deformation of the origitu^ stiaight boundary 
of the axial section may be, it can be totolved 1 ^ Fourier’s 
theorem into deformatkms of the banbohic type. These com- 
ponent (kformations! are in general infinite in number, of very 
wave^'length and of aTbitraiy phaae j but in the fhst stages of 
the motton, 'With i/irhich alone we are at pieseht concern^ 
eadi {KodnoM Sto of eMWy other, and tnjw 

be camfldeafd' by 4 hiclf. Sup^itoe, theiOforh, that the equate 

ofth0<boaiMlary‘'ii'' ‘ 

i. .','(''*7 • ♦'wan-abos**,' . ‘ . . .‘"■('1) 

whcra«iS'ftSin(dt>qua«tity/ihb'aatobf sbeh^ iMt Of sythmeby. 
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wave*lengt]i' ofi disturbance iinay> 'be>callbd and is 
jtbnnected with in lijr the equation 4 ■•»«■/ A. The capiUaiy 
tension endeavomm^'to contract the surface of the fluid ; ' so that 
the stability, oriliiitability, of the cylindrical form of equdibrium 
depends uport> whether the surface (enclosing a given volume) 
be greater dr tes respectively after the disjdacement than before. 
It has proved by Plateau {vide supra) that the surface is 
greater (than before displacement if ka>i, that is, if A<2iro ; 
but.lfisa if ka<i, or k>2ira. Accordingly, the equilibrium is 
sDgi:^' if A be less than the circumference ; but unstable if A be 
greater than the circumference of the cylinder. Disturbances 
of the former kind lead to vibraHons of harmonic type, whose 
amplitudes always remain small; but disturbances, whose 
wave-length exceeds the circumference, result in a greater and 
greater departure from the cylindrical figure. The analytical 
expression for the motioii in the latter case involves exponential 
terms, one of which (except in case of a particular relation be- 
tween the initial displacements and velocities) increases rapidly, 
being equally multiplied in equal times. The coefficient {q) of 
the time in the exponential term («?*) may be tonsidered to 
measure the degree of dynamical instability ; its reciprocal 
tfq is the time in which the disturbance is multiplied m the 
ratio I'.e. 

The degree of instability, as measured by q, is not to be deter- 
mined from statical considerations only ; otherwise there would 
be no limit to the increasing efficiency of the longer wave- 
lengths. The joint operation of superficial tension and inertia 
in fixing the wave-lei^gth of maximum instability was first con- 
sidered by Lord Rayleigh in a paper {Math. Soc. Proc., November 
1878) on the “ Instability of Jets.” It appears that the value 
oi q may be expressed in the form 

?=V(^).F(A«) ■ . • (2) 

where, as before, T is the superficial tension, p the density, and 
F is given by the following table : — 



F(^a). 


F(ka), 

•05 

•I. 5.^6 

•4 : 

•338a 

•I 

•2108 

^5 

• 343 * 

*2 

•2794 

•6 

•3344 . 

•3 

*3182 

.8 

•2701 



’9 

•2015 


The greatest value of F thus corresponds, not to a zero value 
of h^a^, but approxims^tely to '4858, or to A ■=4.508 x 2a. 
Hence the maximum instability occurs when the wave-length 
of , disturbance is about half as great again as that at which 
instability first commences. 

Taking for water, in C.G.S, units, T =» 81, i, we get for the 
case of maximum instability 


if d be the diameter of the cylinder. Thus, if 
or for a diameter of one centimetre the disturbance is multiplied 
3.7 times in about one-ninth of a second- If the disturbance 
be multiplied looo-fold in time I, 3 log* 10 6*9, so that 
.79^}. For example, if the diameter be one millimetre, the 
disturbance is multiplied looonfold in about one-fortieth of a 
second. In view of these estimates the rapid disintegration of 
a fine jet of water will not cause surprise. 

The relative , importance of two harmonic disturbances de- 
pends upon their initial magnitudes, and upon the rate at which 
they grow. When the initial values are very smaU, the latter 
consideration is much tlie,mpre important ; for, if the disturb- 
ances be represented by in which exceeds q^, 

their ratio is (ajj/ojje-to-w ;- end this ratio deoreaies without 
limit with the tame, whatever , be the initial (finite) tatio ttjc o^. 
If th^ initial disturbances are small enough, that^one i8.ulCtniaitely 
prepondermt for , which the measui?e of instatnlity:/ is , greatest. 
The smaUfipf the, c^ses By whiclt.ithe original, ^ilibrhun is 
upset, the more will the cylindrical mass tenid toi divideijSiBelf 
regularly into portions whose length is equal to 4.5 times the. 
diameter. But *f j^tarhande of JessrflavQurnbie wavertength 


may gain tiie ptepohderance in case its ihagnitude be sufficient 
to produce disintegration in a less time thw that required by 
the other disturbances presmt. 

The application of these results to actual jets presents no great 
difficulty. The disturbances by which equilibriuih is upset are 
impressed upon the fluid as it leaves the aperture, and the con- 
tinuous portion of the jet represents the distance travelled during 
the time necessary to produce disintegration. Thus the length 
of the continuous portion necessarily depends upon the character 
of the disturbances in respect of amplitude and wave-length. 
It may be increased considerably, as F. Savart showed, by a suit- 
able isolation of the reservoir from tremors, whether due to 
external sources or to the impact of the jet itself in the vessel 
placed to receive it. Nevertheless it does not appear to be 
possible to carry the prolongation very far. whether the 
residuary disturbances are of external origin, or are due to 
friction, or to some peculiarity of the fluid motion within the 
reservoir, has not been satisfactorily determined. On this point 
Plateau’s explanations are not very clear, and he sometimes 
expresses himself as if the time of disintegration depended only 
upon the capillary tePsion, without reference to initial disturb- 
ances at all. 

Two laws were formulated by Savart with respect to the 
length of the continuous portion of a jet, and have been to a 
certain extent explained by Plateau. For a given fluid and a 
given orifice the length is approximately proportional to the 
square root of the head. This follows at once from theory, if it 
can be assumed that the disturbances remain always of the same 
character, so that the time of disintegration is constant. When 
the head is given, Savart found the length to be proportional 
to the diameter of the orifice. From (3) it appears that the time 
in which a disturbance is multiplied in a given ratio varies, not 
as d, but as di. Again, when the fluid is changed, the time 
varies as />IT“I. But it may be doubted whether ,the length 
of the continuous portion obeys any very simple laws, even when 
external disturbances are avoided as far as possible. 

When the circumstances of the experiment are such that the 
reservoir is influenced by the shocks due to the impact of the jet, 
the disintegration usually establishes itself with complete regu- 
larity, and is attended by a musical note (Savart). ’The impact 
of the regular series 6f drops which is at any moment striking 
the sink (or vessel receiving the water), determines the rupture 
into similar drop® of the portion of the jet at the same moment 
passing the orifice. The pitch of the note^ though not absolutely 
definite, cannot differ much from that which corresponds to the 
division of the jet into wave-lengths of maximum instability ; 
and, in fact, Savart found that the frequency was directly gs 
the square root of the head, inversely as the diameter of the 
orifice, and independent of the nature of the fluid — laws which 
follow immediately from Plateau’s theory. 

From the pittih of the note dui to a jet of given diameter, 
and issuing under a given head, the wave-length of the nascent 
divisions can be at once deduced. Reasoning from some ob- 
servations of Savgrt, Plgtegu finds in this wgy 4.38 gs the 
ratio of the length of a division to the diameter of the jet. The 
diameter of the orifice was 3 millims., from whi^ thgt of the 
jet is deduced by the introduction of , the coefficient -8. N'ow 
that the length of a division has been estimated a priori, it is 
perhaps pnuerable to reverse Plateau’s calculation, and to 
exhibit the frequency of Vibration in terms of the other dfita of 
the problehi J 'Thus 

frequency=J^^. ...... (4) 

But the most certain method of obtaining Complete regjc&rity 
of resolution is to bring the reservoir under the Of an 

external vibrator* whose pi|tch is approxiiVwly tyie!,same as 
that proper to the jet. Bu G. Magmu (Pegg. Antt. cvi.* 1859) 
employed > a Necf s hammer, > attadied to^ nvooden ' frame 
which sunported the teservoir. Perhdps ah'f S^SblJtri.cally “inain- 
tflined tunlhg-fOcI li iriU bett^. tfagpuiji t^fuiired^ m moet 
important part of the effect is diie to the wood vffimtiisii df that 
side of the vetsdl which contains dte nriiiee, ^and that hftat little 
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ol it is pri»pagated throu^ the air. With respect to the limits 
of pitch, Savart found mt the note might be a fifth above, 
and more than an octave below, that proper to the jet. Accord- 
ing to theory, there would be no well-defined lower limit ; on 
the other side, the external vibration cannot be efficient if it 
tends to produce divisions whose length is less than the circum- 
ference of the jet. This would give for the interval defining 
the upper limit : 4*508, which is very nearly a fifth. In the 
case of Plateau^s numbers (r : 4*38) the discrepancy is a little 
greater. 

The detached masses into which a jet is resolved do not at 
once assume and retain a spherical form, but execute a series 
of vibrations, being alternately compressed and elongated in | 
the direction of the axis of symmetry. When the resolution ; 
is effected in a perfectly periodic manner, each drop is in the 
same phase of its vibration as it passes through a given point 
of space ; and thence arises the remarkable appearance of alter- 
nate swellings and contractions described by Savart. The 
interval from one swelling to the next is the space described by 
thedropduring one complete vibration, and is therefore(as Plateau 
shows) proportional cetms paribus to the square root of the head. 

The time of vibration is of course itself a function of the nature 
of the fluid and of the size of the drop. By the method of dimen- 
sions alone it may be seen that the time of infinitely small 
vibrations varies directly as the square root of the mass of the 
sphere and inversely as the square root of the capillary tension ; 
and it may be proved that its expression is 

(« 

V being the volume of the vibrating mass. 

In consequence of the rapidity of the motion some optical 
device is necessary to render apparent the phenomena attending 
the disintegration of a jet. Magnus employed a rotating mirror, 
and also a rotating disk from which a fine slit was cut out. The 
readiest method of obtaining instantaneous illumination is the 
electric spark, but with this Magnus was not successful. The 
electric spark had, however, been used successfully for this 
purpose some years before by H. Buff {Liebigs Ann. Ixxviii., 
1851), who observed the shadow of the jet on a white screen. 
Preferable to an opaque screen is a piece of ground glass, 
which allows the shadow to be examined from the farther side 
(Lord Rayleigh). Fimther, the jet may be very well observed 
directly, if the iUuminsttion is properly managed. For this 
purpose it is necessary to place it between the source of light 
and the eye. The best effect is obtained when the light of the 
spark is somewhat diffused by being passed (for example) through 
a piece of ground glass. 

The spark may be obtained from the secondary of an induction 
coil, whose terminals are in connexion with the coatings of a 
Leyden jar. By adjustment of the contact breaker the series 
of sparks may be made to fit more or less perfectly with the forma- 
tion of the drops. A still greater improvement may be effected 
by using an electrically maintfuned fork, which ^rforms the 
doutde office of oontroUing the resolution of the jet and of 
interrttfKting the prima^ current of the induction coil. In this 
form me experiment is one of remarkable beauty. The jet, 
iUuminated only in one phase'of transformation, appears almost 
perfectly steady, and may be examined at leisure. In ' one 
experiment the jet issued horizontally from an orifice of about 
half A centimetre in diainet«:, and almost immediately assumed 
a rippled outline. The gnidually increasing amplitude of the 
disturbance, the formation of the elongated ligament, and the 
subsequent transformation of the ligament into a spdierule, 
could be mcamined vrith ease, in consequence of the trans- 
formation beihgiin a mote advanced stage at the forward than 
at the hinder end^'tiiel^iament remains fora moment c(rinected 
with the mass bdund^ .w^ it has freed itself from the man in 
hront^ and tthus tltt.tttkujrii^:8i^erule acquires a ' backwards 
relariMt vielodl^'.i which bf aecessi^ leads to a collision, lindtr 
.otdihitiy drduniuitancm andl may ^tke thus 

re flected nhackswinds -'tiod; Jorwitfas- several-i tees ■‘betwtem^ the 
adjacent nutsses. t Maiptus showed thatthe idiream of ^iherules 
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may be diverted into anotiter path bjT the attraction of a 
powMfully electrified rod, held a little below the place of 
resolution. ' ‘ 

Very interesting modificationsof these phenomena areobservied 
when a jet from an orifice in a thin plate (Tyndall has shown 
that a pinhole gas burner may also be used With advantage) 
is direct^ obliquely upwards. In this case drops which break 
away with different velocities are carried under the action of 
gravity into different paths ; and thus under ordinary circum- 
stances a jet is apparently -resolved into a “ sheaf," or bundle 
of jets all lying in one vertical plane. Urtder the action of a 
vibrator of suitable periodic time the resolution is regularized, 
and then each drop, breaking away under like conditions, is 
projected with the same velocity, and therefore follows the 
same path. The apparent gathering together of the sheaf into 
a fine and well-defined stream is an effect of smgular beauty. 

In certain cases where the tremor to which the jet is subjected 
is compound, the single path is replaced by two, three or even 
mote paths, which the drops follow in a regular cycle. The 
explanation has been given with remarkable insight by Plateau. 
If, for example, besides the principal disturbance. Which determines 
the size of the drops, there be another of twice the period, it 
is clear that the alternate drops break away under different 
conditions and therefore with different velocities. Complete 
periodicity is only attained after the passage of a pair of drops ; 
and thus the odd series of drops pursues one path, and the even 
series another. 

Electricity, as has long been known, has an extraordinary 
influence upon the appearance of a fine jet of water ascending 
in a nearly perpendicular direction. In its normal state the jet 
resolves itself into drops, which eveh before passing the summit, 
and still more after passing it, ore scattered through a consider- 
able width. When a feebly electrified body (such as a stick of 
sealing-wax gently rubbed upon the coat sleeve) is brought into 
its neighbourhood, the jet undergoes a remarkable transforma- 
tion and appears to become coherent ; but under more powerful 
electrical action the scattering becomes even greater than at first. 
The second effect is readily attributed to the mutual repulsion 
of the electrified drops, but the action of feeble electricity in 
producing apparent coherence was long unexplained. 

It was shown by W. von Beetz that the coherence is apparent 
only, and that the place where the jet breaks into drops is not 
perceptibly shifted by the electricity. screening the various 
parts with metallic plates in connexion with earth, Beetz furtlier 
proved that, contrary to the opinion of earlier observers, the 
seat of sensitiveness is not at the root of the jet where it leaves 
the orifice, but at the place of resolution into drops. An easy 
way of testing this conclusion is to excite the extreme tip of a 
glass rod, which is then held in succession to the root of the jet, 
and to the place of resolution. An effect is observed in the 
latter, and not in the former position. 

The normal scattering of a nearly Vertical jet is due^ tb the 
rebound of the drops when they come into collision with one 
another. Such collisions ore inevitable in consequei^ of the 
different velocities acquired by the drops under the action of the 
capillary force, as they break away irregularly from the con- 
tinuous portion of the jet. Even when the resolution is regular- 
ized by the action of external vibrations of suitable frequency, 
as in the beautiful experiments of Savart and l%teau, the dropk 
must still come into contact before they rcMKh the summit of 
their patabolic path. In the case of a Continuous jet^ 
equation of continuity shows that as the jet loseit velocity 
in ascending^ it must increase in section. When the stitcam 
consists of drops fdlowing one another in single file, no such 
increase of section is possible ; and then the constancy of the 
total stream requires a gradual approxunatitei of ^ drops; 
which in the case of a nearly vertical direction Of motion cannot 
stopsluxtt ola(itu«l«Mitact. Regiflar vibration has; hoWe^ 
effect oi postponing the ooUisj^ and cetesequent scatteri«^>pf 
the titnpsj and ib the case bl'a directitei of >motion less noariy 
vsstfeal; wnf ptevOnt tham#togeihaKif‘’' - s'* ' • 

-'-'‘Undte'-modtiiate «)eciltiktet< influenoti'i'lhere’'# lite'.iihaterial 
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i;^nge in thet i^nDililbiion into drap^ nor in the subsequent 
motion of the drq^ Up to the moment of collision. Jbe differ- 
ence begins here* Instead of rebounding after collision, as the 
undectnfied ^jtfflps of clean water generally, or alwaya, do, the 
electrified coalesce, and then the jet i is no longer scattered 
about. TOl 0 n the electrical influence is more powerful, the repul- 
sion the drops is sufficient to prevent actual contact, 

and of course, there is no opportunity for amalgamation. 

experiments may be repeated with extreme ease, and 
iPiWi hardly any apparatus. The diameter of the jet may be 
Itbout io., and it may issue from a glass nozzle. The pressure 
may be such as to give a fountain about 2 ft. high. The change 
in the sound due to the falling drops as they, strike the bottom 
of the sink should be noticed, as well as that in the appearance of 
the jet 

The actual behaviour of the colliding drops becomes apparent 
under iastantaneous illumination, by sparks from a I^yden 
jar. The jet should be situated between the sparks and the eye, 
and the observation is facilitated by a piece of ground glass held 
a little beyond the jet, so as to diffuse the light ; or the shadow 
of the jet may be received on the ground glass, which is then held 
as close as possible on the side towards the observer. 

In another form of the experiment, which, though perhaps less 
striking to the eye, lends itsdf better to investigation, the collision 
takes place between two still unresolved jets issuing horizontally 
from glass nozzles in communication with reservoirs containing 
water. One at least of the reservoirs must be insulated. In 
the absence of dust and greasy contamination, the obliquely 
colliding jets may rebound from one another without coalescence 
for a considerable time. In this condition there is complete 
electrical insulation between the jets, as may be proved by the 
inclusion in the circuit of a delicate galvanometier, and a low 
electro-motive force. But if the difference of potential exceed 
a small amount (i or 2 volts), the jets instantaneously coalesce. 
There is no reason to doubt that in the case of the fountain also, 
coalescence is due to differences of potential between colliding 
drops. 

If the water be soapy, and especially if it contain a small 
proportion of milk, coalescence ensues without the help of elec- 
tricity. In the case of the fountain the experiment may be made 
by leading tap- water through a Woulfc's bottle in which a little 
milk has been placed. As the milk is cleared out, the scattering I 
of the drops is gradually re-established. 

In attempting to explain these curious phenomena, it is weU 
to consider what occurs during a collision. As the liquid masses 
approach one another, the intervening air has to be squeeased 
out. In the earlier stages of approximation the obstacle thus 
arising may not be important ; but when the thickness of the 
layer of air is reduced to the point at which the colours of thin 
plates are visible, the approximation must be sensibly resisted 
by the viscosity of the air which still remains to be got rid of. 
No change in the capillary conditions can arise until the interval 
is reduced to a small fraction of a wave-length of light ; but 
such a reduction, unless extremely local, is strongly opposed by 
the remaining air. It is true that this opposition is temporary. 
Tjhe question is whether the air can everywhere be squeezed out 
during the ^hort time over which the collision extends. 

It would seem that the forces of dectrical attraction act with 
p^uliar advantage* If we suppose that upon the whole the 
air cannot be removed, so that the mean, distance between 
the opposed surfaces remains constant, the rfectric attoactions 
tend , to produce an instability whereby the smaller intervals 
are diminish^ while the larger are increased. Extmnely local 
contacts of the liquids, while opposed by capiUnry tension which 
tends to keep the surfaces flat, are thus ^vmirnd by the dec^ 
trioal forces^ which moreover at the small distances in question 
act with exaggerated power* 

A qit^tion arises aopto the mnde of action of milk or^ spap 
turbiditykf . fThe obs^ation. that it k possible for soap IP 
in excess mwrhereAhave aignificanee^ Xt smukl seem ml the 
surfaces, cornet: into colHakin with^ alractibii of a secondinf their 
births would siall vbe subjeot to lunhto contiuninaiion horn Ihe 


interior. A partiole of soap rising imddPntjally to the surface 
would spread itself with rapidity. Now such an outward move- 
ment of the liquid is just what is required to hasten the removal 
of intervening air. It is obvious that the effect would fail if 
the contamination of the surface had proceeded too far previously 
to the collision. 

This view is confirmed by experiments in which other gases are 
substituted for air as the environment of colliding jets. Oxygen 
and coal-gas were found to be without effect. On the other hand, 
the more soluble gases, carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide, sulphur 
dioxide, and steam, at once caused union.] 

Stability of the Catemid,-^V^htn the internal pressure is equal 
to the external, the film forms a surface of which the mean 
curvature at every point is zero. The only surface of revolution 
having this property is the catenoid formed by the revolution of a 
catenary about its directrix. This catenoid, however, is in stable 
equilibrium only when the portion considered is such that the 
tangents to the catenary at its extremities intersect before they 
reach the directrix. 

To prove this, let us consider the catenary as the form of 
equilibrium of a chain suspended between two fixed points A and 
B. Suppose the chain hanging between A and B to be of very 
great length, then the tension at A or B will be very great. Let 
the chain be hauled in over a peg at A. At first the tension will 
diminish, but if the process be continued the tension will reach a 
minimum value and will afterwards increase to infinity as the 
chain between A and B approaches to the form of a straight line. 
Hence for every tension greater than the minimum tension there 
are two catenaries passing through A and B. Since the tension is 
measured by the height above the directrix these two catenaries 
have the same directrix. Every catenary lying between them 
has its directrix higher, and every catenary lying beyond them 
has its directrix lower than that of the two catenaries. 

Now let us consider the surfaces of revolution formed by this 
system of catenaries revolving about the directrix of the two 
catenaries of equal tension. We know that the radius of curva- 
ture of a surface of revolution in the plane normal to the meridian 
plane is the portion of the normal intercepted by the axis of 
revolution. 

The radius of curvature of a catenary is equal and opposite to 
the portion of the normal intercepted by the directrix of the 
catenary. Hence a catenoid whose directrix coincides with the 
axis of revolution has at every point its principal radii of curva- 
ture equal and opposite, so that the mean cur\'’ature of the 
surface is zero. 

The catenaries which lie between the two whose direction 
coincides with the axis of revolution generate surfaces whose 
radius of curvature convex towards the axis in the meridian 
plane is less than the radius of concave curvature. The mean 
curvature of these surfaces is therefore convex towards the axis. 
The catenaries which lie beyond the two generate surfaces whose 
radius of curvature convex towards the axis in the meridian plane 
is greater than the radius of concave Curvature. The mean cur- 
vature of these surfaces is, therefore, concave towards the axis. 

Now if the pressure is equal on both sides of a liquid film, and if 
its mean curvature is zero, it wil be in equilibrium. This is the 
case with the two catenoids. If the mean curvature is convex 
towards the axis the film will move from the axis. Hence if a 
film in the form of the catenoid which is nearest the axis is ever 
so slightly displaced from the axis it will move farther from the 
axis till it reaches the other catenoid. 

If the mean cuiVature is concave towards the axis the film will 
te^d to approach the axis. Hence if a film in the faun of the 
catenoid which is nearest the Oxis be displaced towards the axis, 
it will tend to move farther towards the axis and vrill collapse. 
Hence the film in the fomi of the cw^tenind which 0 
axis is in unstable eqtritibriiiin nnder ths oindihion that It is 
exposed to equal piresstires withiii and iwtriloiit 4 If^ however^ 
the. circular ends 01 the catenoid am idoaled' With solid diskii^ so 
that die voltim# of air contained driks and the 

film isdetamihidw the film will iw 
hugeafoiricatcrflhecateiiii^ 1 
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The diiteritm as t» whether my given catennid is stable or not 
may be obtained as follows:’ — 

Let PABQ and ApqB (fig. 14) be two catenaries having the 
same directrix and intersecting in A and B. Draw Fp and Qq 
touching both catenaries, Fp and will intersect at T, a point in 
the directrix; for since any catenary with its directrix is a 
similar figure to any other catenary with its directrix, if the 
directrix of the one coincides with that of the other the centre of 

similitude must lie on the 
common directrix. Also, 
since the curves at P and 
p are equally inclined to 
the directrix, P and p arc 
corresponding points and 
the line P p must pass 
through the centre of 
similitude. Similarly Qq 
must pass through the 
centre of similitude. 
Hence T, the point of 
intersection of Fp and 
must be the centre 
of similitude and must be on the common directrix. Hence 
the tangents at A and B to the upper catenary must intersect 
above the directrix, and the tangents at A and B to the lower 
catenary must intersect below the directrix. The condition 
of stability of a catenoid is therefore that the tangents at the 
extremities of its generating catenary must intersect before they 
reach the directrix. 



Stability oj a Plahe Surface . — We shall next consider the limit- 
ing conditions of stability of the horizontal surface which 
separates a heavier fluid above from a lighter fluid below. Thus, 
in an experiment of F. Duprez (“ Sur un cas particulier de Tiqui- 
libre des liquides,^^ Nouveaux Mini, de VAcad. de Belpque, ei 
jSjfj, a vessel containing olive oil is placed with its mouth down- 
wards in a vessel containing a mixture of alcohol and water, the 
mixture being denser than the oil. The surface of separation is in 
this case horizontal and stable, so that the equilibrium is estab- 
lished of itself. Alcohol is then added very gradually to the 
mixture till it becomes lighter than the oil. The equilibrium of 
the fluids would now be unstable if it were not for the tension of 
the surface which separates them, and which, when the orifice of 
the vessel is not too large; continues to preserve the stability of 
the equilibrium. 

When the equilibrium at last becomes unstable, the destruc- 
tion of equilibrium takes place by the lighter fluid ascending in 
one part of the orifice and the heavier descending in the other. 
Hence the displacement of the surface to which we must direct 
our attention is one which does not alter the volume of the liquid 
in the vessel, and which therefore is upward in one part of the 
surface and downward in another. The simplest case is that of a 
rectangular orifice in a horizontal plane, the sides being a and b. 

Let the surface of separation be originally m the plane of the 
orifice, and let the co-orainates x and y be measured from one corner 
parallel to the sides a and h respectively, and let e be measored 
upwards* Then if p be the density of the upper liquid, and <r that of 
the lowej liquid, and P the or^ginil pressure at the surface of separa- 
tion, then when the surface receives an upward displacement r, the 
pressure above it will be F^pgz, and that below it will be P-^<rg.r, 
so that the surface will be acted on by an upward pressure (p^ 9 )gx» 
Now if the displacement g be everywhere very small, the curvature m 
the planes parallel to xz and yr wifi be dl^zjdx^md iPzIdy^ respectively, 
and if T is the surface-tension tjfie whole upward force will be 

. + 

If this quantity is 6 f the same sign ns s, the d^placenient will be 
inoreaded, and the equilibrium will be unstable. If it is of the 
opposite sign from r, the equilibrium will be stable. The limiting 
condition may be ioy^d by putting it equal to aero. One form of 
the solution of the equation, and that vrhlch is applicable to the 
caiK» tot a rirtangula^ 

Suljst|t¥^ ^ ^uafdofi we the con<|timj , , . * , , 

' I -••unstable* ^ 


That the surface may coincide irith the ediMe of tlMl orifice, ^ which 
is a rectangle, whose Si^es are a and b, we muet have . 

pasitnit I 

when m and n are integral numbers* Also, if w aud u am l>oith 
unity, the displacement will be entirely positive, and the volume of 
the liquid Will not he coii^tant. Thaf the volume may be constant, 
cither w or w must be an even nnidber. We have, therefUi'e, to 
consider the conditions under which 
fm^ 


■(S^S) 




cannot be made negative. Under these conditions the equilibrium 
is stable for all small displacements of the surface. The smallest 


admissible value of is ^ where a is the longer side of 

the rectangle. Hence the condition of stability is that 

is a positive quantity. When the breadth 6 is less than 


the length a may be unlimited. 

When the orifice is circular of radius a, .the hnutmg 

/T 

a is a/ where z is the least root of the equation 
JiW = I - r- + r .11 .. .•I,.. « i- *c., 


value of 


2 0. 


-il 

The least root of this equation is 

r-3.83171. 

If h is the height to which the liciuul will rise in a capillary tube of 
unit radius, then the diameter of tne largest orifice is 

2a 3* 83 1 7 \/(2/i) = 5*4 1 88 \ '(h ) . 

Duprez found from his experiments 
2a = 5*485 

[The above theory may be well illustrated by a lecture ex- 
periment. A thin-walled glass tube of internal diameter equal 
to 14J mm. is ground true at the lower epd. The upper end 
is contracted and is fitted with a rubber tube under the control 
of a pinch-cock. Water is sucked up from a vessel of moderate 
size, the rubber is nipped, and by a quick motion the tube 
and vessel are separated, preferably by a downward movement 
of the latter. The inverted tube, with its suspended water, 
being held in a clamp, a beaker containing a few drops of ether 
is brought up from below until the free surface of the water is 
in contact with ether vapour. The lowering of tension, which 
follows the condensation of the vapour, is then strikingly shown 
by the sudden precipitation of the water.] 

Effect of Surface-tension on the Velocity of Waves , — ^When 14 
series of waves is propagated on the surface of a liquid, the sur- 
face-tension has the effect of increasing the pressure at the 
crests of the waves and diminishing it in the troughs, If the 
wave-length is A, the equation of the surface is 

ywbsmair^. 

The pressure due to the surface tension T is 

This pressure must be added to the pressure due to gravity 
gfjy. Hence the waves will be propagated as if the . intensity 
of gravity had been 

. 1 4»-®T 

instead of g. Now it is shown in hydrodynaiaics that the 
velocity ,of propagation of waves in deep wat^ is that acquireid 
by a heavy bray falling through half the radius of the cirde 
whose circumference is the wave-length, ca: 

2ir 2ir p\ 

This velocity is a miniiaum when 

. V ft>’ 

and the ntinitaum value is 




(I) 


V • . 

‘ . ,;i. > - i ,, T P . V'‘ ' 

For wavaa whose ieogtht^oin crest to crest Is greater tisaa 
the prin(B^forc^craoenieidiptbeiwtioDiadM*iPf graTifitatio^ 
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Wr waves whoi^e is less than A the principal fbrce 

concerned is that Lord Kelvm proposed to 

distinguish the latter kind of waves by the name of ripples. 
When a body is partly immersed in a liquid originally 
at rest, and f 0 ves horizontally with constant velocity V, waves 
are propagated through the liquid with various velocities 
according: to their respective wave-lengUis, In front of the 
body the relative velocity of the fluid and the body varies from 
V w^iere the fluid is at rest, to zero at the cutwater on the 
fiWht surface of the body. The waves produced by the body 
'wUl travel forwards faster than the body till they reach a distance 
from it at which the relative velocity of the b^y and the fluid 
is equal to the velocity of propagation corresponding to the 
wave-length. The waves then travel along with the body at 
a constant distance in front of it. Hence at a certain distance 
in front of the body there is a series of waves which are stationary 
with respect to the body. Of these, the waves of minimum velo- 
city form a stationary wave nearest to the front of the body. 
Between the body and this first wave the surface is comparatively 
smooth. Then comes the stationary wave of minimum velocity, 
which is the most marked of the series. In front of this is a 
double series of stationary waves, the gravitation waves forming 
a series increasing in wave-length with their distance in front 
of the body, and the surface-tension waves or ripples diminishing 
in wave-length with their distance from the body, and both sets 
of waves rapidly diminishing in amplitude with their distance 
from the body. 

If the current-function of the water referred to the body 
considered as origin is xp, then the equation of the form of the 
crest of a wave of velocity w, the crest of which travels along 
with the body, is 

d\f^:=wds 


where ds is an element of the length of the crest. To integrate 
this eq[uation for a solid of given form is probably difficult, 
but it IS easy to see that at some distance on either side of the 
body, where the liquid is sensibly at rest, the crest of the v/xve 
will approximate to an asymptote inclined to the path of the 
body at an angle whose sine is to/V, where w is the velocity of 
the wave and V is that of the body. 

The crests of the different kinds of waves will therefore appear 
to diverge as they get farther from the body, and the waves 
themselves will be less and less perceptible. But those whose 
wave-length is near to that of the wave of minimum velocity 
will diverge less than any of the others, so that the most marked 
feature at a distance from the body will be the two long lines 
of ripples of minimum velocity. If the angle between these 
is 2&, the velocity of the body is w sec d, where w for water is 
about 23 centimetres per second. 

[Lord Kelvin’s formula (i) may be applied to find the surface- 
tension of a clean or contaminated liquid from observations 
upon the length of waves of known periodic time, travelling 
over the surface. If » =» A./t we have 

- --a, . . , . . (2) 






h denoting the depth of the liquid. In observations upon ripples 
the factor involving A may usually be omitted, and thus in the 
case of water (p« i) 


I 


T = 




( 3 ) 


simply.' The method has the advantage of independence of 
what riii^ occur at places where the liquid is in contact with 
solid bodies. 

The waves may be generated by electrically maintained 
tuning-forks from which dippers touch the surface ; but special 
arrangements are needed for rendering them visible. The 
obstacles are (1) the smallness of the waves, and (2) the changes 
which occur at speeds too rapid lor the eye to follow. The second 
obstacle is surmounted b^ the aM of the stroboscopic method 
of observation, the light* being intermittent in the period of 
vibration, so that practically only qnc phase is seen. In order 
to rendet Vi^lfle the imaQ wavM emjAoyed, and whkh we^thay 
r^ard as devia'tkms ofa phmet stirfa^'^from its tinie figure; the 


method by which Foucault tested reflectors is suitable. The 
following results have been obtained . , 

Clean , , , . . . . • • , 74*0 

Greasy to the point where camphor motions nearly cease . 53^0 

Saturated with olive oil 41.0 

Saturated with sodium oleate . . . , . . 25*0 

(Phil. Mag.^ November 1890) for the tensions of various water- 
surfaces at iS'* reckoned in C. G. S. measure. 

The tension for clean water thus found is considerably lower 
than that (81) adopted by Quincke, but it seems to be entitled 
to confidence, and at any rate the deficiency is not due to con- 
tamination of the surface. 

A calculation analogous to that of Lord Kelvin may be applied 
to find the frequency of small transverse vibrations of a cylinder 
of liquid under the action of the capillary force. Taking the case 
where the motion is strictly in two dimensions, we may write 
as the polar equation of the surface at time / 


r=:a + anCOsn^cos^/, (4) 

where p is given by 

(5) 


If « = I, the section remains circular, there is no force of restitu- 
tion, and p-o. The principal vibration, in which the section 
becomes elliptical, corresponds to « = 2. 

Vibrations of this kind are observed whenever liquid issues 
from an elliptical or other non-circular hole, or even when it is 
poured from the lip of an ordinary jug ; and they are super- 
posed upon the general progressive motion. Since the phase 
of vibration depends upon the time elapsed, it is always the same 
at the same point in space, and thus the motion is steady in the 
hydrodynamical sense, and the boundary of the jet is a fixed 
surface. In so far as the vibrations may be regarded as iso- 
chronous, the distance between consecutive corresponding 
points of the recurrent figure, or, as it may be called, the wave- 
length of the figure, is directly proportional to the velocity of 
the jet, i.e. to the square root of the head. But as the head in- 
creases, so do the lateral velocities which go to form the transverse 
vibrations. A departure from the law of isochronism may then 
be expected to develop itself. 

The transverse vibrations of non-circular jets allow us to solve 
a problem which at first sight would appear to be of great 
dimculty. According to Marangoni the diminished surface- 
tension of soapy water is due to the formation of a film. The 
formation cannot be instantaneous, and if we could measure 
the tension of a surface not more tham of a second old, we 
might expect to find it undisturbed, or nearly so, from that 
proper to pure water. In order to carry out the experiment 
the jet is caused to issue from an elliptical orifice in a thin plate, 
about 2 mm. by i mm., under a head of 15 cm. A comparison 
under similar circumstances shows that there is hardly any 
difference in the wave-lengths of the patterns obtained with 
pure and with soapy water, from which we conclude that at this 
initial stage, the surface-tensions are the same. As early as 
1869 Dupri had arrived at a similar conclusion from experi- 
ments upon the vertical rise of fine jets. 

A formula, similar to (5), may be given for the frequencies 
of vibration of a spherical mass of liquid under capillaiy force. 
If, as before, the frequency be /^/zll, and a the radiqs of the 
sphere, we have 

^8=»(M-l)(t» + 2)^, . . . . . . (6) 

n denoting the order of the spherical harmonic by which the 
deviation from a spherical figure is expressed. Tp find the 
radius of the sphere of water which viljrates seconds, put 
p»all, Te=8i, w-2. ITius «»2.54 oms., or one inch 
very nearly.] 

Tabl:m b# Surface-Tension ; 

In the following taUes the units of lengthy maw and time are 
the centimetre, &e gramme and the second, <md the unit, of 
force is that wi^ u it. acted on one for one second 

would commmuente to it a velocity one centimetre per 
second : — > 



CAPISTRANO— CAPITAL 


27 s 


T^bl9 pf Smimp^Tension ai »o® C. (Quinc^) 


X^iquid. 


Mercury » , . . 

Bisulphide of Carbon 
Chloroform • . « 

Alcohol . * . 

Olive Oil . . . 

Turpentine . 

Petroleum . . . 

Hydrochloric Acid . 
Solution of Hyposul- 
phite of Soda 


Spedhc 

Gravity. 


X 

13*5432 

1*2607 

1*4878 

0*7906 

0*9136 

0*8867 

0*7977 

i*i 

1*1248 


Tension of surface 
Separating the liquid from 


Air. 


81 

540 

30*6 

25*5 

36*9 

29.7 

31.7 
70*1 

77^5 


Water. 


418 

41-75 

29-5 

20*56 

n*55 

27*8 


Mercury. 


418 

372-5 

399 

399 

335 

250*5 

284 

377 

442-5 


Olive Oil and Alcohol. I2*2. 

Olive oil and aqueous alcohol (sp. g. -9231, tension of free surface 
25*5). 6-8, angle 87° 48'. 

Quincke has determin<%d the surface-tension of a great many 
substances near their point of fusion or solidification. His 
method was that of observing the form of a large drop standing 
on a plane surface. If K is the height of the flat surface 
of the drop, and k that of the point where its tangent plane is 
vertical, then 

T==i(K-A)V 

Quincke finds that for several series of substances the surface- 
tension is nearly proportional to the density, so that if we call 

Surface-Tensions of Lipids at their Point of Solidification. 


^rom Quincke. 


Substance. 

Temperature of 
Solidification. 

Surface- 

Tension. 

Platuiujm 

2000® C. 

1658 

Gold 1 

1200® 

983 

Zinc 

3^0® 

860 

Tin ......... 

230® 

587 

Mercury . . . . 

-40® 

577 

Lead ........ 

330® 

448 

Silver 

1000® 

419 

Bismuth ....... 

265** 

382 

Potassium 

58! 

364 

Sodium 

go^ 

253 

Antimony . . . . 

432® 

244 

Borax . . . . . : . . 

1000® 

2T2 

Carbonate of Soda , . . I 

1000® 

206 

Chlonde of Sodium . . . 


II4 

Water 

0® 

86*2 

Selenium 

2!7® 

70*4 

Sulphur 

III® 

41*3 

PhosphoniH . . . . . . 

43® 

41*1 

Wax 

68® 

33*4 


(K - kf ^ aT/gp the specific cohesion, we may state the general 
results of his experiments as follows : — 

The bromides and iodides have a specific cohesion about 
half that of mercury. The nitrates, chloride^, sugars and fats, 
asf^lso the metals lead, bismujth and antimony, have a specific 
col 4 ^ion neirlj^^cpial to that of niietcury. Water, the carbonates 
and !sul|ilmtef^aind probably phosphates, and the metals 
platinitiih/ c^Uimium, tin and copper have a spcdfic 
cohesion Zind, iron and palladium. 


thrdfe 
mercury; 



of sodium^ six times that of 


# IkMPERATlTRlC 

It Ihe of Branri^riRnd of Wolf bn the 

ascent iit tows that «t the temperature C cent^rade 

fora’iNM <02346 cm. diameter 

'^ 77’34 <03098 cm. diameter (Wolf).' 

Lord Kelvin has ap|died the principles of Thermoc^^naiiucs 
tp ;«ietei 3 n%fr the of inoieashtg or diminSehtng 

tW' Atesi qf ^ Ifeee surlkC!^ pf ' a ^quid. arid has’ shovm that ^ 
te leee|}<\t}w^ whfle the isrea 

(MlrfHeft inereasei aorqliumnitiof heat lyiaet be MlpfSied 


Angle of contact With 
glass in presence of 


Air. 


25 

51' 

32' 


t6' 


*5’ 

21^50; 
30* ao' 


23° 20' 


tyater. 


jri5»8' 
13* 8' 


ff 

37*44; 

4»*46' 


Mercdry. 


26® 8' 


< * 

47* a 


' io“ 4a' 


to the liquid turhich is dynamically 
equivalent to the product of the 
absolute temperature into the de- 
cren^n^t of the surface-tension per 
degmi 'of temperature. We may 
call the lalent heat of surface- 
eutensiotift. 

It aroe^, from the experiments 
of C. Br^daiflir and C. J. E. Wolf 
that at oroiriaiy temp^tutes the 
latent heat pi' extension of the 
surface of vWHter is dynamiiially 
equivalent to about half the 
m^anical work done iq producing 
surface-extension, t 
Referejjoes.— F arther infproM^qn on some of the matters dis- 
cussed aliOve wUI be folind in lavd Kayleigh’s CollecM Seietttific 
Papers (igOtj. In its full extehetoti the siibiect of capillarity is 
very wide. Reference may bo' made to A. W. Reinold and Sir A. W. 
Rucker (PMl, Trans. 1886, p. 627) ; Sir W. Ramsay and J. Shields 
(Zeitsckr. phy^, Chem. 1893, 12. p. 433) ; and on the theorotical side, 
see papers by Josiah Willard Gibbs ; R. E6tv6s {Wted. Ann., 1886, 
27. P- 452) ; J. D. Van der Waals, G. Bakker and other writers of the 
Dutch school. (J. C. M. ; R.) 

CAPBTRAHO, GI9VANNI DI (1386-1456), Italian friar, 
theologian and inquisitor, was bom in the little village of Capis- 
trano in the Abmzzi, of a family which had come to Italy with 
the Angevins. He lived at first a wholly secular life, married, 
and became a successful magistrate ; he took part in the con- 
tinual struggles of the small Italian states in such a way as to 
compromise himself. During his captivity he was practically 
ruined and lost his young wife. He then in despair entered the 
Franciscan order and at once gave himself up to the most 
rigorous asceticism, violently defending the ideal of strict 
observance. He was charged with various missions by the popes 
Eugenius IV. and Nicholas V., in which he acquitted himself with 
implacable violence. As legate or inquisitor he persecuted the 
last Fraticelli of Ferrara, the Jesuati of Venice, the Jews of Sicily, 
Moldavia and Poland, and, above all, the Hussites of Germany, 
Hungary end Bohemia ; his aim in the last case was to make 
conferences impossible between the repre.sentatives of Rome and 
the Bohemians, for every attempt at conciliation seemed to him 
to be conniving at heresy. Finally, after the taking of Con- 
stantinople, he succeeded in gathering troops together for a 
crusade against the Turks (1455), which at least helped to raise 
the siege of Belgrade, which was teing blockaded by Mahommed 
II. He died shortly afterwards (Octobef *4S6), and was 
canonized in 1690. Capistrano^ in spitq ,hl this restless life, 
found time to work both in the lifettoe Of his master St 
Bernardino of Siena and after, at the refonfi Of the qtder of the 
minor Franciscans, and to uphold both in hii writhlgk and his 
speeches the most advanced theories upon the papal supremacy 
as opposed to that of the councils. / ' 

See E. Jacob, Johannes von Capistrano, vol. 1. : . “ Dda Lefien ufid 
Wirken C^pfetrans ” ; vol. li. ; " Die handsdiriftlicben Aulaeich- 
nungen von Reden und Tractaten Capistrans/' (tst series,, Rreslau, 
1903-1905). ‘ IP. A.) 

CAPITAL (Lat. caput, head), in architecture, the crpwning 
member of the column, which projects on eaph si<lM||;lt rises, in 
order to suppolt the abacus and unite the square form 6f the latter 
with the C&eular shaft. The bulk of the capital may either be 
convex, as in the Doric capital ; concave, m ia the bell of the 
Corinthian capital ; or bracketed out, as m the Ionic capital. 
These are the three principal types on which all capitals are 
based. Hie capitals of GrSek, Doric, loniq and Corinthmh orders 
are given in the article Orper. 

From the prominent position it occupies in al} monumental 
buildings, it has alwayi been the fayOurite fearitfe selected for 
ornamentation, and consequently ^t has bed^e the dearest 
mdkator Of any styid, , , , , , . 1 

The two earlieat capitals of Importance; are thole, which a^ 
based on thelottmlfig. a) and j^PjWs (fij^^' dj plants reSpdctiydiy; 
and fbasb/ilrith tht ^dm tim cafatal, mite we cjUel ty^ em* 
ployed by the S^yptims'doiira 'to tM'ytd mntuiry 'a.C., a^iin, 
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Fig* 5. — Early Greek Capital from the Tomb of Agamemnon 
AJ ycenr,ip. 

the echinus i)ecumes flatter in the later examples, aiul in the 
( Colosseum at Rome forms a quarter round* 

In the Ionic capital of the Archaic temple of Diana at irphesns 
(560 B,c.) the width of the abacus is twice that of its depths 
consequently tiie earliest Ionic capital known was virtually a 


■RliU 2»«<^Fapyrui Capital from Karnak. 

various modifi<a\tions (fig* 3). Some kind of volute capital is 

sbi'Hvn ift Assyfitfl pai-^feliefs, but no Assyrian capital has 
ifp'Cf beerV fhtini} } ttio$6 iichlbit^d as such in the British Museum 

idii'' ' '' ' 

Dhc iV.rsian capital belongs to the third class above mentionei!^ 
the brackets are carved with the lion (fig. 4) or the griffin pro- 
jcc't i)ig right and left to support and lessen the bearing of the 
architrave^ and on their bai'.ks carry other brackets at right 
angle's to support the cross timbers. The profuse decoration 
iirui(*rneath the bracket capital in the palace of Xerxes and 


Fig. 6* — Corinthian Capital fj'om ttic X 

bracket capituL A century lateig in the 
published in Stuart and Revett, the abac 
One of the most beautiful (iorinthian ca 
Thulos of Epiclaurus (400 b . c .) (%. 6) ; it il 
between the earlier ^ „ 
Greek ctipilal of Bassae 
and the Roman version 

' The folj'age of the 
GnxrkCorintbian capital Ji 

wais bastxl on the Acan- 
thus spinosus, that of -i' 

il le Roman on the Acan- J'' 

thus mollis ; the capital 
of the temple of \X'sta , W'Vb'*: ‘ 

aral other examples at ' 
ikirnpeii are car’^'cd wills p , . <1 

loliagc of a different .. t- 




gives some variety 











tli^ central portal oi Si Mark 


many repetitions of the same design. One of 

the most remarkalde is the misoin that the artist evolved his conception of the design ' 

. capital in which the leaves the block he was carving, bvil in these styles it goes fnrihe 

B " ' are carved as if blown by the account of the clustering of columns and T>iers. 

wind ; tiie finest example I'he earliest type of capital in Lombard}' and GciUKiny is 
c'bh#*' being in Sta Sophia, Thessa- which, is known as the cu.shiou-*cap, in which k>w'{n' poi 

ti lonica; those in St Mark’s, of the cube block has beem cut away to meet the circular i 

Venice (fig. 8) specially (fig. ii). These early types were generally painted at First 

attracted I^iiskin> fgney. various geometrical afterwardi carted^ > , . 

' Othera are. found in St Apolli- In By^:antine capital$, the eagles the }ipn and lamli 
nare-in-classe, Kavenna. The occashmally carvech but ^ ;ii y 
' '^'bistle and Fine capital b treated conventionally, 'I i||« 

^ ■" ' In the Romanesque and |i 

Gothic stylcsj in addition 

S m . ‘ to birds and beasts, figures 

ij are frequently introduced 

into capitals, those in the 
Lombard work being 
rudely carved and verging 
on tile grotesque ; later, B| 

the sculpture reaches a R-"" 

" ■■■higher standard; in the ■1 

cloisters of Monreale plf^ 

i^Mm/ (%• Fig. 14...:^ 

wonderiuiiy true to ^ 

nature. Jn luigland and 
France (figs, 13 and 14), the figures ini 
are sometimes full of character. , 'fhese 
not equal to those 
of the Early E nglish 
sdioofJnwLich the 
foliage is convem 

inhnite variety, . _ 
being found in 

s m all Y i 11 a g c I /f /f - Jr m 




Chuj'ch of 


Cat) iC( Irak 


n ... ., 


Eig. 10. -dlyzantine Capital from 
the ('hurch of S. Vitale, Ravenna, 

ice ; ,St Luke’s, Delphi ; tiie rnotKjues 
1 uldrq Cairo, in the two latter cases 


examples of 




w(li‘ employed ejttij^ively in the Revival, called for new 
Abinations in designs for its capitals. Most Pf the 
ornament can bo piced to Romw sources, and although less 
vigorous, shows much more delicacy aiid refinement in its 
carving. (R. P. S.l 

CAPITAlH<(«'ie. capital stock or fund), in economics, generaHy, 
the accumulated wealth either of a man or a community, that 
is avaihl&le for earning interest and produciiij^ fresh wwlth. In 
socialvii^icussion it is sometimes treated as antithetical to labour, 
butlit'is in reality the Ojccumulated savings of labour and of the 
pihfits Accruing from Hlati savings of labour. It fe that portion 
of the annual produce r^erved from conmmption to supply 
future wants, to extend flie sphere of production, to improve 
industrial instruments ah^jgroecsses, to carry out works of public 
utility, and, in short, to store ami ehtege the v^ous means of 
progress neoesstuy to. an inocaasihg' community. Jt is the 
increment of wealth or means' of subsistence analo|6os to the 
increment of population and of the wants of civilized man. 
Hence J. S. Mill and other economists, when swking a graphic 
expression of the service of capital, have called it abstinence.” 
The labourer serves by giving p^sical and mental effort in 
order to supply his means of consumption. The capitalist, or 
labourer-capitalist, serves by abstaining from consumption, by 
denying himself the present enjoyment of more or less of his 
means of consumption, in the prospect of a future profit. This 
quality, apparent enough in the beginnings of capital, applies 
equally to all its forms and stages because whether a capitalist 
stocks his warehouse with goods and produce, improves land, 
lends on mortgage or other security, builds a factory, opens a 
mine,, or orders the construction of machines or ships, there is 
the demfent'of seU-deprival for the present, with the risk of 
ultimate loss of what is his own, and what, instead of saving and 
embodying in some ptoductive form, he might choose to consume. 
On this ground rests, the justification of the claims of capital to 
its in^strial rewards, whether in the form of rent, interest or 
profits, of trade and investment. . ' 

To any advance in the aj^ of industry or the comfoi^ of life, 
a rate of production eketoing the rate of consumption, with 
consequent accumulation of resources, or in other words, the 
formation of ca|>ital, is indispensable. The primitive cultivators 
of the soil, whether those of apeient times or the pioneers who 
formed settlements in the forests of the. New World, soon dis- 
covered that their labour would be rendered more effective by 
implements and auxiliary powers of various kinds, and that until 
the produce from existing means of cultivation exc^ded what 
was necessary for their subsistence, there could be neither labour 
on their part to produce such implements and auxiliaries, nor 
means to purchase them. Every branch of industry has thus 
had a demand for capital within its own circles from the earliest 
tunes. The flint arrow-heads, the stone and bronze utensils of 
fossiliferous origin, and the rude implements of agriailture, war 
and navigation, of which we read in Homer, were the forerunners 
of that rich and wonderful display of tools, machines, engines, 
furnaces and counties ingenioua and costly appliances, which 
represent sd large a portkfri of the capital of civilized countries, 
and without toe pre-exi^ing capital could not liave b^ 
developed. Nor in the ciiitivation of land, or the production 
simply of food, is thh need of implements, and of otherauxiliary 
power, whether ahiipal or mechanical, the only need immediately 
experienced. The demands on the surplus of produce over con- 
sumption are various and Incassant, N ear the space of redwmed 
ground, from which the cultivator derives but a bare livelihood, 
are some'mawhy acres tbatj if drained and enclosed, wouldi add 
considerably in two or three years to the produce ; the forest 
and other natural obstructions- might also be driven faxtoer back 
with the result, in a tmmoTeifdm, of profit; fences are necessary 
to allow of pasture hnd field, crops, roads have to be made *md 
fjum buildings to be erected as the work; proceeds mdi*e artiUmal 
investments' follow, aiad by these^ suepessive ouUhys of past 
savings in improvements, renewed and enhanced from generawn 
to generation, the land, of 'little value iii its natilral state mtber 
to 'toe owner and culthatok* or the community, is. at Imlgth 


brought into a highly productive condition. • The history, of 
capit^ in the soil is substantially toe histoiy pi. capital in all 
other spheres. No progrpi’a can be made in aay^i)|ih«l^.etoall or 
large, without reBcrto’'W»dis possessed by few tore pinto 
in small or large tottouto' 
tured .mtddriaelf-depnM hs'totoanwhife 
and'morearleBrfTisk,a*.,to 

Capital ' is nfecesiarily. to .^he,: dfi^uished' . with 

which in ordinary, aompnclatufe it is: almost toniiciu. Wealth 
may be in othw things than money 5 ;dxen, toes, tools, have 
at different stages of civilization repirosi^ded the to«^ized 
form of oqiital ; and modem usage only tteite capitalas meaning 
the command of money because mon^ is tlie.ordinaiyi^nn of it 
nowadays. The capital of a country can scarce be iaid to be 
less than the whole sum of its investments in a productive form, 
and possessing a recogitod productive- Value. 

Adam Smith’s distinction of “fixed” and “ ciitolating ” 
capital in the Wealth of Nations (book ii. c. i.) cannot fail to be 
always useful in exhibiting the various forms and conditions 
under which, capital is employed. Yet the principal pheno- 
mena of capital are found to be the same, whether the form of 
investment be more or less permanent or circulable. The 
machinery in which capital is “ fixed,” and which yields a profit 
without apparently changing hands, is in reality passing away 
day by day, until it is worn out, and has to be replaced. So 
also of drainage and other land improvements. When the 
natural forests have been consumed and the landovroers begin 
to plant trees on the bare places, the plantations whUe growing 
are a source of health, shelter and embellishment- — they are not 
without a material profit throughput their various stages to 
maturity— and when, at the lapse pf twenty or more years, they 
are ready to be cut down, and the timber is sold for useful 
purposes, there is a harvest of the Priginal capital expended 
as essentially as in the case of the niore rapid yewlV crops of 
wheat or oats. The chief distinction would appear to rest in the 
element of time elapsing between the outlay of capital and its 
return. Capital may employed in short loans or bills of 
exchange at two or three months, in paying wages of labour 
for which there may be return in a day or not in less than a year 
or nwfre, or in operatbn* involving within themselves every form 
oi Capital expenditutBi and requiring a few vears or ninety-nine 
years for the promised fructification on which they proceed. 
But the common chatocteristic of capital is that of a fund yield- 
ing a return and reproducihg itself whether the time to this end 
be long or short. The division of expenditure or labour (all 
expenditure having a destination to labour of pne kind or 
another) into “ productive ” and “ unproductive ” by the same 
authority (book ii. c. 3) is also apposite both for purposes of 
political economy ahd practical guidance, though economists 
have found it difficult to define whwe “ producriveei^nditure” 
ends and “ unproductive expenditure ” begins. Adam Smith 
includes in his enumeration of the “ fixed capital ” of a country 
“ the acquired and useful abilities of ^ the inhabitants ” ; 
and in this sense expenditure on education, arts and sciences 
might be deemed expenditure of the most productive value, 
and yet be wanting in strict commercial account of toe profit 
and loss. It must be admitted that there is a personal expendi- 
ture among all ranks of aodety, which, too**?^ in any sense 
a capital expenditure, may histone dapitol vand receive a pro- . 
ductive appUbation,, toayS to be preferred to. toe grossly un- 
productive foriii, interto bbth pf tbe possessors and of 

the community.;'' ’‘-I- i'" 1 '' ' ' 

The subject in itSfdetailS 4# toll of iWBtitorste*- a“d » 

Inn 


work, but the followkg* mui. 

' Principles of PoHticc^. ^ Leadtng 

Principles of PoKhc«ri?»W*tov ; Walker, PolUteal Economy ; 

A. Matoall, Principles ^EconoUpics’/rE. V. Bahm-Bawerk, C^ttal 


' amnaiion of SacMfsm, foi^ iin in^ihtton the toportence 

‘ against iv„ 1 * ‘m i 



CAPITAL PUNI^MINT 


CAPITAL PmflSHMENT. By this term is now meant the 
infliction of the penalty of death for crime under the sentence of 
some properly constituted authdrity, as distinguished from 
killing the offender as a matter of self-defence or private ven- 
geance, or under the order of some self-constituted or irregular 
tribiuirf unknown to the law, such as that of the Vigilantes of 
California, or of lynch law In the early stages of society 

a man-slayer whs killed by the avenger of blood ” on behalf 
of the family of the man killed, and not as representii^ 
the authority of the state (Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. 
LaWy ii. 447.) This mode of dealing with homicide survives in the 
vendetta of Corsica and of the Mainotes in Greece, and in certain 
of the southern states of North America. The obligation or 
inclination to take vengeance depends on the fact of homicide, 
and not on the circumstances in which it was committed, i.e. 
it is a part of the lex talionis. The mischief of this system was 
alleviated under the Levitical law by the creation of cities of 
refuge, and in Greece and Italy, both in Pagan and Christian 
limes, by the recognition of the right of sanctuaiy in temples 
and churches. A second mode of dealing with homicide was that 
known to early Teutonic and early Celtic law, where the relatives 
of the deceased, instead of the life of the slayer, received the 
wer of the deceased, t.e. a payment in proportion to the rank 
of the slain, and the king received the blood-wite for the loss 
of his man. But even under this system certain crimes were 
in Anglo-Saxon law bot-less, t.e. no compensation could 
be paid, and the offender must suffer the penalty of death. 
In the laws of Khammurabi, king of Babylon (2285-2242 
B.C.), the death penalty is imposed for many offences. The 
modes for executing it specially named are burning, drowning 
and impalement {Oldest Code of Laws^ by C. H. W. Johns, 1903). 
Under the Roman law, capital ” punishment also included 
punishments which deprived the offender of the status of 
Roman citizen {capitis deminutio, capitis aini$sio\ e.g. condemna- 
tion to servitude in the mines or to deportation to an island 
{Dig. 48. 19). 

United Kingdom . — The modes of capital punishment in 
England under the Saxon and Danish kings were various : 
Brttlah mnd hanging, beheading, burning, drowning, stoning, and 
torelga precipitation from rocks. The principle on which this 
Imwtmatl variety depended was that where an offence was 
mttbodt. gg l-Q entitle the king to outlaw the offender, 

he forfeited all, life and limb, lands and goods, and that the 
king might take his life and choose the mode of death. William 
the Conqueror would not allow judgment of death to be exe- 
cuted by hanging and substituted, mutilation ; but his successhrs 
varied somewhat in their policy as to capital punishment, and 
by the 13th century the penalty of death became by usage (with- 
out legislation) the usual punishment for high and petty treason 
and for all felonies (except mayhem and petty larceny, i.e. theft 
of property worth less than is.) ; see Stephen, Hist. Cr. Law, 
vol. i. 458 ; Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. Law, vol. ii. 459. 
It therefore included all the more serious forms of crime against 
person or property, such as murder, manslaughter, arson, high- 
way robbery, burglary (or hamesucken) and larceny ; and when 
statutory felonies were created they were also punishable by 
death unless the statute otherwise provided. The death penalty 
was abo extended to heretics under the writ de heretico am- 
burendoi which was lawfully issuable under statute from 1382 
(S Ric. II. stat. 5^) until 1677 (29 Chas. II. c. 9). For this purpose 
the legislature had adopted the civil law of i^e Roman Empire, 
whidi was not a part of the English commofi law (Stepiien, 
Hist. Cr. iaw, vol. iii 438-469). 

' The ntethods of execution by crucifixion (as under the Roman 
law), or breaking on the wheel (as under the Roman Dutch law 
and ‘ the Holy Rmnan Empire), were never recognized by the 
common iaw,<and Would foil within the term cruel and unusual 
pdlaigiteeHts in th# English BiB of Righu, and in the United 
States would seem to beiwi«mi8titutional(see.i|FtIl!tNS0nv. Utohi 
1*89/(136 'UiSl. 436* 446).-' ■' ■! ' ■; 

(t^ei scnkrify lof harharian and' feudal , laws was mitigated^: so 
Bwias' icQiaimm^^law dffenceB wete oonceraied; by the iiiiffiienoe>of 


the Church as the inheritor of Christian ttiditiont and Roman 
jurisprudence. The Roman law under the empire did not idlow 
the execution of dtnens except under the Lm Porda, But the 
right of the emperors to legislate fur rescriptum enabled 

them to disre|(ard the ordinary law when so disjxwed. The 83rd 
novel of Justinian provided that criminal causes against derics 
should be tried by the judges, and that the convicted cleric 
should be degraded by his bishop before his condemnation by 
the secular power, and other novels gave the bishops considerable 
influence, if not authority, over the lay judiciary. In western 
Europe the rig'ht given by impierial legislation in the Eastern 
Empire was utilized by the Papacy to claim privilege of dergy, 
i.e. that clerks must be remitted to the bishop for canonical 
punishment, and not subjected to civil condemnation at all. 
The history of benefit of deigy is given in Pollock and Maitland, 
Hist. English Law, vol. i. pp. 424-440, and Btepheni Hist. Cr. 
Law, vol. iii. 459, 463. By degrees the privilege was extended 
not only to persons who could prove ordination or show a genuine 
tonsure, but all persons who had sufficient learning to be able 
to read the neck-verse (Ps. li. v. 1). Before the Reformation 
the ecclesiastical courts had ceased to take any effective action 
with respect to clerks accused of offences against the king’s laws ; 
and by the time of Henry VII. burning on the hand under the 
order of the king’s judges was substituted for the old process 
of compurgation in use in the spiritual courts. 

The effect of the claim of benefit of clergy is said to have been 
to increase the number of convictions, though it mitigated the 
punishment ; and it became, in fact, a means of showing mercy 
to certain classes of individuals convicted of crime a.s a kind 
of privilege to the educated, i.e. to all clerks whether secular 
or religious (25 Edw. III. stat. 3) ; and it was allowed only 
in case of a first conviction, except in the cose of clerks who could 
produce their letters of orders or a certificate of ordination^ 
To prevent a second claim it was the practice to brand murderers 
with the letter M, and other felons with the Tyburn T, and Ben 
Jonson was in 1598 so marked for manslaughter. 

The reign of Heniy VIII. was marked by extreme severity 
in the execution of (criminals — as during this time 72,000 persons 
are said to have been hanged. After the formation of English 
settlements in America the severity of the law was mitigated 
by the practice of reprieving persons sentenced to death on 
condition of their consenting to be transported to the American 
colonies, and to enter into bond service there. The practice 
seems to have been borrowed from Spain, and to have been begun 
in 1597 (39 Eliz. c. 4). It was applied by Cromwell after his 
campaign in Ireland, and was in full force immediately after 
the Restoration, and is recognized in the Habeas Corpus Act 
1677, and was used for the Cameronians during Qaverhoiise’s 
campaign in south-west Scotland. In the 18th century the courts 
were empowered to sentence felons to triuisportation (see 
Dbpohtatio^t) instead of to execution, and this state of the law 
continued until 1857 (6 Law Quarterly Review, p. 388). This 
power to sentence to transportation at first applied only to 
felonies with benefit of cler ^ ; but in 1705, on the abdlrtion 
of the necessity of proving capacity to read, all criminals alike 
became entitled to the benefit previously reserved to clOrks. 
Benefit of clergy was finally abolished in 1827 is to all 
persons not having privilege of peerage, and In 1841 as 
to peers and' peereraes. Its benefiidial effect now been 
exhausted, since no clergyable offences remained tapital crimes. 

At the end of the i8th centiiy the crimittid law of all Europe 
was ferocious wnd indiscriminate m its adihinistration of capital 
punishment for ilmost all forms of mve crime ; and yel^ lowing 
to 'poverty, soc^l conditions^ and tte inefficiency of ldie poKce, 
BtiCh forms of crime were far more numerous than they now’ are. 
The policy andtrigbtebuOness of the Englisli law were questioned 
as eiiriy as 1766 by Goldsmith thttMigh the moit^ of the vicar 
of Wakefield! “ llor can I avoid 'et«n quftrtldning'flie validity 
of thatirightwbkilioociSl combipiations haVdassumra of capital^ 
punishing offences of a atiglit>mtUTe. in oases bf murder tbelf 

S ‘ ht is otxvious, a» itis ^.duty of.sHis4dLff:om tlie 

tence fo cut ^ lliat who has Wiown a dhregari l<W' the 
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life of another, j AjuHtfeit such all nature rises in mas ; bat it 
iis not so against who steak my property." He atJds later ; 

< > When by indiaocilKkinate penal laws the nation beholds the same 
punishment al^it^ to dissimilar degrees of guilt, the people 
iire led to Ipsa all sense of distinction in the crime, and this 
distinctio® fe^ithe bulwark of all mbralily." 

The opution expressed by Goldsmith was strongly supported 
by Beat£|in,Koinilly, Basil Montagu and Mackintosh in Etigland, 
and rotated in considerable mitigation of the severity of the law. 
In iliSoo over 200 and in 1819 about 180 crimes were capital. 
Aj|;the re.sult of the labour of these eminent men and their 
disciples, and of Sir Robert Peel, there are now only four crimes 
(other than offences against military law or naval disci^ine) 
capitally punishable in Ei^Iand — h%h treason, murder, piracy 
with violence, and destruction of public arsenals and dockyards 
(The Dockyards, &c., Protection Act 1772). An attempt to 
abolish the death penalty for this last offence was made in 1837, 
but failed, and has not since been renewed. In the case 
of the last two offences sentence of deatlx need not be pro.' 
nounced, but may be recorded (4 Geo. IV. c. 48). Since 1838 
it has in practice been executed only for murder ; the method 
being by hanging. 

The (^ange in the severity of the law is best illustrated by the 
fo llowin g statist ics 1 



Death Sentences. 

1 Sentences Executed. | 

Years. 

1 For all 
Crimes. 

For 

Murder. 

1 For all 
Crinies. 

For 

Murder. 

1831 


14 i 

52 

la 

1833' 

931 

9 

33 

6 

1838 j 

116 

11 

6 

5 

1862 * 

2Q 

15 

. 15 


During the twelve years from 1893 to 1904, 788 persons were 
committed for trial for murder, being an average of 65. Ilie 
highest number was in 1893 (82) and the lowest in iqoo {51). Of 
those tried in 1904, 28 (26 males and 2 females) were convicted" 
of murder, 16 (all males) were executed ; 0 males and 2 females 
had. their sentences commuted to penal servitude for life. 

In Scotland capital punishment can be imposed only for 
treason, murder and offences against 10 Geo. IV. c. 38, i.e. 
wilful shooting, stabbing, strangling or throwing corrosives with 
intent to murder, maim, disfigure, disable, or do grievous bodily 
harm, in all cases where if death had ensued the offence would 
have been murder. Prior to 1887 rape, robbery, wilful fire-raising 


Britisk CoUmies and Passess^ms.-~^^ 3 nd^Bt the Indferi Penal 
Code sentotce of deatih may be passed for waging' war against 
the king (s. 121) and for murder (s. 302). If the murder is com’- 
mitted by a man under sentence of transportation for life the 
death penalty must be imposed (s. 303). M other cases it is 
alternative. This code has been in substance adopted in Cej'lon, 
the Straits Settlements and Hong-Kong, and in the Sudan. 
In most of the British colonies and possessions the death penalty 
may be imposed only in the case of high treason, wilful murder 
and piracy with violence. But in New South Wales and Victoria 
sentence of death may be passed for rape and criminal abuse of 
girls under ten. In Queensland the law was the same until the 
passing of the Criminal Code of 1899. 

Under the Canadian Criminal Code of 1892 the death sentence 
may be imposed lor treason (s. 657), murder (s, 231), rape (s. 267), 
piracy with violence (s. 127), and upon subjects of a friendly 
power who levy war on the king in Canada (s. 68). But the judge 
IS bound by statute to report on all death sentences, and the date 
of execution is fixed so as to give time for considering the report. 
The sentence is executed by hanging. In South Africa the 
criminal law is based on the Roman-Dutch law, under which 
capital punishment is liable for treason (ertmtn perdueUionis or 
laesae majestatis), murder and rape (van Leeuwen, c. 36). In the 
Cape Colony rape is still capital (R. v. Nonosi, 1885 ; i Buchanan, 
1898). In Na^ rape may be punished by hanging (act no. 22, 
1898^ Though the Roman-Dutch modes of executing the 
sentence by decapitation or breaking on the wheel have not been 
formally abolished, in practice the sentence in the Cape Colony is 
execut^ by hanging. In the Transvaal hanging is now the sole 
mode of executing capital punishment (Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1Q03, s. 244). The Roman-Dutch law as to crime and 
punishments has been superseded in Ceylon and British Guiana 
by ordinance. 

Austria-Hungary . — In Austria capital punishment was in 1787 
for a time abolished, but was reintroduced in 1795 for high 
treason, and in 1803 for certain other crimes. Under the 
penal code still in force in 1906 it might be inflicted for 
the offences in the table given below, but not on offenders 
who were under twenty when they committed the offence. 
The annexed table indicates that the full sentence was 
sparingly executed. Under a Penal Code drafted in 1906, 
however, only two offences were made capital, viz. high treason 
against the person of the emperor and the graver cases of 
murder. The sentence is executed by hanging. 


and incest, and .many other crimes, 
were also capital offences; but in 
practice the pwns of kw were re- 
stricted at the instance of the prose- 
cution. The niethod is by hanging. 

In Ireland cajntal punishment 
may be inflicted for the same 
offences as in England, except 
offences under the Dockyards Pro- 
tection Act 1772, and it is carried 
out in the same manner. 


Crimes Punishable by 
Death. 

1 

iri 

00 

i-i 

1873. 

1875 to IQOO. 

1901 to XQ03. 1 

Con- 

demned. 

Executed, 

Con- 

demned. 

Executed. 

Con- 

demned. 

Executed. 

High treason 

4 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Murder, s, 136 . . . . 

880 

102 

2085 

81 

80 

9 

Killing by rpbbers, s. 14 1 . 

12 

3 

35 

1 

3 

0 

T^u^ic violence, ss. 85, 87, 

. . 

. . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Incendiarism, s. 167 . . 

5 

0 

0 

: 0 

0 


Criminal use of explosives 
(explosiveb iaw> s. 4). 

i 

1 

* • 


‘ * 

• • 


Offences under Mililary Lem. — ^Thus far only crimes against 
the Qrdinary law of the land have been dealt with. But both 
the Nl^val Discipline Act of 1866 and the Army, Act empower 
courts^onartial to pass sentence for a number of offences ^ainet 
military and naval laws. Such sentences are rarely ever 
passed where an ordinary court is within reach, or except in tiine 
of war. Ihe offences extend from traitorous oommunicatfen 
with the enensy and cowardice on. the field to falling asleep wlule 
acting as a sentinel on active service. It is for the authority 
confirming a sentence of death by court-martkl to direct the 
mod^ of execution, which both in the British and! United States 
arnuesuis usually by shooting or hanging. During the Indian 
l^tiny snme mutineers wese executed by b^g blown from ihe 
month of cannon. As . to the' histoiy of military, punislunants 
Bee Clffdo, Miliary and Mfirtial Laai. \ i i' 

> Each of thfee yearsl foliewisd upOfl leipMation nht%atiag seiMdty 
of pualshmeet. v . 1' • ' ' ."i it ' ' <■ .ttr 


Belgium . — Under the Belgian Penal Code of 1867 the death 
penalty is retained for certain forms of high treason, and for 
assassination and parricide by poisoning. It may not be 
pronounced on a person under eighteen. The sentence is 
executed publicly by the guillotine. No execution seems to 
have taken place since 1863. 

Dim»«i»’k.- 4 Sentffl 0 ce of death may be imposed for most forms 
of high treason, aggravated cases of murder, rape and piracy. 
It is executed publicly by the axe; Offenders under eighteen are 
not liahk. _ < 

Finland . — -In Finland the death pMialty is alleged . ttot to hhve 
been inflicted since 1824:; It may be imposed for the assassina- 
tion of the grand duke or grand duchess of the head of a feiiendly 
state, and wilful murder of offwr personsi : , 

FrancA— Under the ancien tSgime in FloMloe, 115 crhncsdiad 
become oapi^ in 1789. Ihe mode of eweeution varied,^ 

Some caaeait was effected by brealriug on the wheel ocibuznint) 
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and was coupled with mutilation. Under the Penal Code of 
i8to, as amended in or after 1832, even so late a$ J871, thirty- 
offences were capital, one being perjury against a prisoner 
resulting in his condemnation to death (art. 361). At present it 
may be imposed for wounding a public official with intent to 
murder (art, 233), assassination, parricide, poisoning, killing to 
commit a crime or escape from justice (arts. 302, 304). But 
juries freely exercise the power of acquitting in capital cases, or 
of defeating the capital sentence by finding extenuating circum- 
stances in more than seven-eighths of the cases, which compels 
the court to reduce the punishment by one or more degrees, i*e. 
below the penalty of death. And in recent times the prerogative 
of mercy has been continually exercised by the president, even in 
gross cases where public opinion demanded the extreme penalty. 
The sentence is executed in public by the guillotine. 

Germany , many of the states of Germany capital punish- 
ment had been abolished (Brunswick, Coburg, Nassau, Olden- 
burg in 1849 i Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Weimar, 1862 ; Baden, 
1863 ; Saxony, 1868). But it has been restored by the Imperial 
Criminal Code of 1872, in the case of attempts on the life of the 
emperor, or of the sovereign of any federal state in which the 
offender happens to be (s. 80), and for deliberate homicide (s. 2ir) 
—as opposed to intentional homicide without deliberation — and 
for certain treasonable acts committed when a state of siege has 
been proclaimed. The sentence is executed by beheading (s. 13). 

Holland , — In Holland there have been no executions since 
1860. Capital punishment (by hanging) was abolished in 1870, 
and was not reintroduced in the Penal Code of 1886. 

Italy . — Capital punishment was abolished in Tuscany as far 
back as 1786, and from Italy has come the chief opposition to 
the death penalty, originated by Bcccaria, and supported by 
many eminent jurists. Under the Penal Code of 1888 the death 
penalty was abrogated for all crimes, even for regicide. The 
cases of homicide in Italy are very numerous compared with 
those in England, amounting in 1905 to 105 per million as com- 
pared with 27 per million in the United Kingdom. 

Japan , — The penalty of death is executed by hanging within a 
prison. It may be imposed for executing or contriving acts 
of violence against the mikado or certain of his family, and for 
seditious violence with the object of seizing the territory or 
subverting the government or laws of Japan, or conspiring 
with foreign powers to commence hostilities against Japan. It 
is inflicted for certain forms of homicide, substantially wilful 
murder in the first degree. 

Norway , — Under Norwegian law, up to 1905, sentence of death 
might be passed for murder with premeditation, but the court 
might as an alternative decree penal servitude for life. Sentence 
of death had also to be passed in cases where a person under 
sentence of penal servitude for life committed murder or culpable 
homicide, or caused bodily injuries in circumstances warranting 
a sentence of penal servitude for life, or committed robbery or 
the graver forms of wilful fire-raising. The sentence was 
carried out by decapitation (see Beheading) ; but there had 
been no execution since 1876. The new Norwegian Code, 
which came into force on the 6th of January 1905, abolished 
capital punishment. 

Portugal , — There has been coiisiderable objection in Portugal 
to capital punishment, and it was abolished in 1867. 

Rumania , — Capital punishment was abolished in 1864, 

Russia,--Axi 1750, under the empress Elizabeth, capital punish- 
ment was abolished ; but it was restored later and was freely 
inflicted, the sentence being executed by shooting, beheading 
or hanging. According to a Home Office Return in England 
in 1907 the death penalty is abolished, except in cases where the 
lives of the emperor, empress or heir to the throne are concerned. 

Spmn * — Under the Spanish Penal Code of 1870 the following 
crimes are capital :*^inducing a foreign power to declare war 
against Spain, killing the sovereign, parricide and assasainationu 
The method employed is execution in public by the gaxTote« 
But the death sentence is rarely imposed, the customary penalty, 
for murder being ppal servitude m chains for life, while a 
ddeis imprisoimd/in diaimt ^ ^ 
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Sweden , — ^Hie severity of the law in Sweden wa» greatly miti- 
gated so far back as 1777. Under the Penal Code of 1864 the 
penisdty of death may be imposed for certain forms of treason, in- 
cluding attempts on the life of the sovereign oron the independence 
of Sweden^ and for premeditated homicide {msassinatjy and in 
certain cases for offences committed by persons^ under sentence 
of imprisonment for life. In 1901 a bill to abolish capital 
punishment was rejected by both houses of tlie Swedish 
parliament. 

Switzerland , — Capital punishment was abolished in Switzer- 
land in 1874 by Federal legislation ; but in 1879, in consequence 
of a plebiscite, each canton was empowered to restore the 
death penalty for offences in its territory. The Federal govern- 
ment was unwilling to take this course, but was impelled to it 
by the fact that, between 1874 and 1879, cases of premeditated 
murder had considerably increased. Seven of the cantons out 
of twenty-two have exercised the power given to restore capital 
punishment. But there do not seem to have been any cases 
in which the death penalty has l^een inflicted ; and on the 
assassination of the empress of Austria at Geneva in 1898 it 
was found that the laws of the canton did not permit the execu- 
tion of the assassin. The canton of Zug imposes the lowest 
minimum penalty known, i,e, three years’ imprisonment for 
wilful homicide, the maximum being imprisonment for life. 

United States of America , — Under the Federal laws sentence 
of death may be passed for treason against the United Slates 
and for piracy and for rnurder within the Federal jurisdiction. 
But for the most part the punishment of crime is regulated by 
the laws of the constituent states of the Union. 

The death penalty was abolished in Michigan in 1846 except 
for treason, and wholly in Wisconsin in 1853. Jn Maine it was 
abolished and subsequently re-enacted, but again abolished 
m 1887. In Rhode Island it was abolished in 1852, but restored 
in 1882, only in case of murder committed by a person under 
sentence of imprisonment for life (Laws, 1896, c. 277, s. 2). 
In all the other states the death penalty may still be inflicted : 
in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, and West Virginia, 
for treason, murder, arson and rape ; in Alaska, Arizona, 
Kansas, New Jersey, Mississippi, Montana, New York, North 
Dakota, Oregon, and South Dakota, for treason and murder ; 
in Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Nevada, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Utah and Wyoming, for murder only ; 
in Kentucky and Virginia, for treason, murder and mpe ; 
in Vermont, for treason, murder and arson ; in Indiana^ for 
treason, murder, and for arson if death result ; in California, 
for treason, murder and train -wrecking ; in North Carolina, 
for murder, rape, arson and burglary ; in Florida, Missouri, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas, for murder and rape ; 
in Arkan.sas and Louisiana, for treason, murder, rape, and 
administering poison or use of dangerous weapons with intent 
to murder. Louisiana is cited by Girardin {le droit de puHit) 
as a state in which the death penalty was abolished in 1830. 
Under the influence of the eminent jurist, E, Livingston, who 
framed the state codes, the legislature certainly passed M resolu- 
tion against capital punishment. But since as early as 1846 
it has been there lawful, subject to a power given to* the jury, 
to bring in a verdict of guilty, but no capital punishment,” 
which had the effect of imposing a sentence of hard labour for 
life. In certain states the jury has, under locfiJ legislation, the 
right to award the sentence. The constitutionality of such 
legislation has been doubted, but has been recognized by the 
courts of Illinois and lowa. Sentence of death is executed 
by hangings except in New York, Massachusetts and Ohio, where 
it is carried out by ** electrocution ” 

With the miti^tion of the law as to punishment, agitation 
against the theory of capital punishment has^ lost much of its 
force* But many European and American writers, and 
some English writert and associations, advocate the 
total abolition of the death punishment* The ultimate 
argument of tl}eoopot^tscHca|^it4lpuhS^^ ^ 

society has m iri^t to take life of any oneMol its rnembim on 
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aia^ l^rotind. BxiU: the^r mIiki object to oapitai puidshiBmt : (x) on 
fdigious grounds^ it mny dapriv^ tlie wmer of ibis i&ull time 

for repe^nce ; (o) on medical gxounds^ because homiokk is 
usuaQy if not aihwy^ evidence of mental disease or imesponsi* 
biity ; (3) on utilitarian grounds^ because capital punishment is 
not really and is actu^y inflicted in so few instaiices 

that criixtiiiiiilo discount the risks of undergoing it ; (4) on legal 
grounds^ that the sentence being irrevocable and the evidence 
often circumstantial only, there is great risk of gross injustice 
in maeoutin^ a person convictfid of murder ; (5) on nu>ral grounds, 
that the punishment does not fit the case nor effect the refer- 
mttiof] of the offender. It is to be noted that the English 
Children Act 1908 expresdy forbids the pronouncing or recording 
the sentence of death against any person under the age of 
sixteen ($, 103), 

The punishment is probably retamed, partly from ingrained 
habit, partly from a sense of its appropriateness for certiin 
crimes, but alsNi that the ulUma ratw may be avsailable in cases 
of sufficient gravity to the coimnonwcai. The appanent dis- 
crepancy between the number of trials and convictions for 
murder is ruit in England any evidence of hostility on the part 
of juries to coital pimishment, which has on the whole lessened 
rather than increased since the middle of the 19th century. It 
is rarely if ever necessary in England, though common in America, 
to question the jurors as to their views on capital punishment. 
The reasons for the comparatively small numfier of convictions 
for murder seem to be : (r) that ajurt and jury in a capital case 
lean in favor^m viiae^ and if the offerKie falls sliort of the full 
gravity of murder, convictioB for manslaughter only results; 
(2) that in the absence of a statutory classification of the degrees 
of murder, the prerogative of mency is exercised in cases faJlmg 
short of the l^hest degree of gravity recognized by laSvyers and 
by public opinion ; 1(3) that where the conviction rests on cir- 
cumstantial evidence the sentence is not -executed unless the 
circumstantial evidence k conclusive ; (4) that diaeges of in- 
fanticide against the mothers of illegitimate children are treated 
mercifully by judge and jury, and usiaaJly terminate in acquittal, 
or in a conviction of concealment of birth ; (5) that many persons 
tried as murderers are obviously insane; ( 6 ) that coiiciners' 
juries are aomewhat recklessly free in returning inquisitions 
of murder without any evidence which would warrant the 
conviction of the person accused. 

The medical doctrine, and that of Lombroso with respect 
to criminal atavism and irresponsibility, have probably tended 
to incline the public mind in favour of capital punishment, and 
Sir James Stephen and other eminent jurists have even been 
thereby temptrf to advocate the execution of habitual criminals. 
It certainly seems stmnge that the oomiminity should feel bound 
carefully to preserve and tend a class of dangerous lunatics, aisd 
to give them, as Charles Kingsley says, “ the finest air in En^and 
and the right to kill two gaolers a week.’^ 

The whole question of capital punishment in the United 
Kifigdom was ooasidered by a royal commisfitcm appointed in 
1864, whidi reported in 1866 (Pari. Pap-, 1866, 10,438). The 
oommissaon took the opinions of all the judges of the supreme 
courts in the United Kingdom and of pnany other eminent 
persons, and oollected the laws of other countries so far as this 
was ascertainable. The commissioners differed on the question 
of the expediency of abolfehiiig or retaining capital punishment, 
and did not report thereon. But they recommend^ : (i) that 
it should be restricted ithjjoui^out the United Kingdom to high 
treason md murder ; (2) nlteoration of the law of homicide ^ 
as to daasify bnmicic^ according to their gravity, and to confine 
capital pimishisient to murder in the first degree ; (3) snodificar 
tion of the law as to child motider ao as to punish certain cases 
of hafantidde as misdemeanottrs ; (4) authorking iu<%i^ to 
dioect sentmcc of death to be reooni^ ; (5) the abolition^ 
since carried out*-Hrf puUk cscactiiaiDm, 

AtrrHdaitiEs. — Beooaria, £bi Dieldm^ieik Pam ityga } ; Bem^uun, 
RatiomSfi Piminkm^ni I , Lomiiiaac^ Gmn 4 ris ies Stmfrpfkfs 
(I^ip2ig, 1992)1 Ohveorona, peim mart; Mittermaier,, 

Capital Punisnmdnt ; Pepoi^i of the Roydd Commissian m Capital 
l^nishnimt (P^rt 10,438^^: tHdfiiMi The Pem^ of 


Iha 4 M {1901) ; PoUoek and Maitlaad« M%siof$f^f haw ; Pike# 

Hi^toiry of Crimea Sftr I. P. Stephen, History of Crintfi in England ; 
S. Walpole, History of England, vol. i. p. 191 ; vol. iv. p. 74 ; 
Andrews' Old Time Pwmskimnts ; A Ceartary of Law tteform 
(r..andoii, K90Ji> ; Lecturesi byS^ H, B. Bodtand ; Howard Asaocktkui 
PuWicatiom. ^W. F. C.) 

GAPmD (or KUptelX WOUPfiAHfi [FA»maqsJ (1478-1541)1* 
German reformer, was bom of humble parentage at Hagenau in 
Alsaoe, He was educated for the medical profession, but also 
studied law, and applied himself so earnestly to theoiogy tbat 
he received the doctisirate in that faculty also, and, having 
joined the Benedictines, taught for some time at Freiburg.. He 
acted for three years as pastor in Bruchsal, and was then called 
to the cathedral church of Basel (15x5). Here he made the 
acquaintance of Zwingli aiad began to correspond with Luther. 
In 15 19 he removed to Maimz at the request of Albrecht, arch- 
bishop of that city, who soon made him his chancellor. In 1523 
he settled at Strassburg, where he remained till his death in 
November 1541. He had found it increasingly difficult to 
reconcile the new idigion w^ith the old, and from 1524 was one 
of the leaders of the reformed faith in Strassburg, He took a 
prominent part in the earlier ecclesiastical transactions of the 
i6th century, was present at the second conference of Zurirb 
and at the conference of Marburg, and along with Martin Bucer 
drew up the Cmfessio T'eimpialtlana. Capito was always more 
concerned for the “ unity of the spirit ” than for dogmatic 
formularies, and from his erdeavours to conciliate the Laitlwan 
and Zwinglian parties in regard to the sacraments, he seems to 
have incurred the suspicions of bis own friemids ; while from his 
intimacy with Martin Cellarkis and other divines of the Socinian 
scliool lie drew on liimself the charge of Arianism. His principal 
works were i^ImtttudonumHebrcaairwnlihri dm ; Enarrattones 
m Habacuc et Hoseam Fropheim ; a life of Oecolampadius ajod 
an acccMjnt of the s>"nod of Berne (1532). 

CAPITULARY (Med. Lat. capttularium), a scries of legislative 
or adminisitrative acts emanating from the Merovingian and 
Carohngian kings, so called as being divided into sections or 
chapters (capiUda). With regard tio these capitularies two 
questions arise: (i) as to the means by which they have been 
handed down to us ; (2) as to their true character and scope. 

I. As soon as the capitulary was composed, it was sent to tiie 
various functionaricB of the Franki^ empire, archlrishops, 
bishops, missi and counts, a copy being kept by the diancdlor 
in the archives of the palace. At the present day we do not 
possess a single capitulary in its original form ; but very 
frequently copies of these isolated -capatularies were indnded in 
various scattered mamiscripibs, among pieces of a very different 
nature, ecclesiastical or secular. We find, therefore, a fair number 
of them in books which go back aa far as the 9th or loth century, 
in recent editioais in the case of each -capitulary it is carefuiy 
indicated from what manuscripts it has b^n collated. 

These capitularies make provkions of a most varied nature ; 
it was therefore found aecessaiy at quite an early date to classify 
them into chapters according to the subject In 827 Aaisegisujs, 
abbot of St Wandriile at FonteiteUe, made such a coilectioii. 
Be embodied them m four books ; one of the ecdesfastical 
capitularies of Charlemagne, one of the ecclesiastical capitularies 
of Louis the Pkut, one of the aeoular capitularies of Charlemagne, 
and one of the secular capitularies of Louis, bring^ together 
similar pfovisiotns and su^essiiig duplicates. This oollktion 
eoon gained an official authority, and after 829 Louis tbe Pious 
refers to it, citing book and section. 

After 837 new capitnlarias were naturally promulgated, and 
before 858 there appen^td a aooond oolkction in thxee books, 
by m author calling himsedf Betiediotus Levita. His nim was, 
he said, to com^dete the work of Ajaaegistts, and hrifig it up to 
date by contims^ it from Serj to Ms own day ; but the author 
fm not only borrowed prescriptions tecmi the eapitulariai ; he 
has iiitiodhiced other denouements iitto hk oolleotkn, fragxnents of 
RoBUin laws, itanons of the ixomoils aasd especially apurimis 
proviafons very aim&ir in chaimcter to the same di^ 

found in the Ed»e Demahaki Hk coniMSfKnmri did mot notice 
these spurimis documents, but accepted tee whole telteetfois m 
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authmtie, aiid iiiiioipdratied the four books of Ansagisus and 
the three of Baaedictus Levita into a singfle collection in seven 
books. The serious historian of to-*day, however, is careful not 
to me books v., vi. and vii. for purposes of reference. 

Earty editors chose to republish this collection of Ansegisus 
and Benedictuis as they found it. It was a distinguisiied French 
scholar, fetaenne Baluze, who led the way to a fresh classification. 
In 1677 he brought out the Capitulana r£gum francorutH, in two 
folio volumes, in which he published first the capitularies of the 
Merovingian kings, then those of Pippin, of Charles and of 
Louis the Pious, which he had found complete in various manu- 
scripts. After the date of 840, he published as supplements the 
unrdiabie collection of Ansegisus and Benedii'tus Levita, with 
the warning that the latter was quite untrustworthy. He then 
gave the capitularies of Charles the Bald, and of other Carolingian 
kings, either contemporaries or successors of Charles, which he 
had discovered in variocus places. A second edition of Baluze 
was published in 1780 in 2 volumes folio by Pierre de Chiniac. 

The edition of the Capitularies made in 1835 by George Pertz, i 
in the Mommmta Germamae (folio edition, vol. i., of the Leges) 
was not much advance on that of Baiuze. A fresh revision was 
required, and the editors of the M^numenta decided to reissue 
it in their quarto series, entrusting the work to Or Alfred Boretius. 
In 1883 Boretius published his first volume, containing all the 
detached capitularies up to 827, together with various appendices 
bearing on them, and the collection of Ansegisiis. Boretius, 
whose health had been ruined by overworic, was unaMe to finish 
his work ; it was continued by Victor Krause, who collected 
in vol. ii. the scattered capitularies of a date posterior to S28. 
Karl Zeumer and Albrecht Werminghoff drew up a detailed 
index of both volumes, in which all the essential words are noted. 
A third volume, prepared by Emil Seckel, was to include the 
collection of Benedictus Levita. 

2% Among the capitularies a re to be found documents of a very 
varied kind. Boretius has divided them into several classes : — 
{a) The Capiiula legihus addenda . — These are additions made 
by the king of the Franks to the barbarian laws promulgated 
under the Merovingians, the Salic law, the Ripuarian or the 
Bavarian. These capitularies have the same weight as the law 
which they complete ; they are particular in their application, 
applying, that is to say, only to the men subject to that law. 
Like the laws, they consist chiefly of scales of compensation, 
rules of procsedure and points of civil law. Tiiey were solemnly 
promulgated in the locaA assemblies where the consent of the 
people was asked. Charlemagne and Louis the Pious seem to 
have made efforts to bring the oilier laws into harmony with the 
Salic law. It is also to be noted that by certain of the capitularies 
of this class, the king adds provisions affecting, not only a single 
law, but all the laws in use throughout the kingdom. 

{h) The Capiiula ecclesmUica , — ^These capitularies were 
elaborated in the councils of the bishops ; the kings of the 
Pranks sanctioned the canon of the councils, and made them 
oMigatory on all the Christians in the kingdom. 

(r) The Capitula fer se scribenda . — These embodied political 
decrees which all subjects of the kingdom were bound to d:)servc. 
They often bore the name of edieium or of eamtifutWj and the 
provisions made in them were *l>ermanent. 'These capitularies 
were generally ekboratod by the king of the Franks in the 
autumn assemblies or in the committees of the spring assemblies. 
Frequently we have only the proposition mode by the king to 
the committee, capitula tractanda cum eomiiibus^ episcopiSy ei 
obbeMhuis, and not the final form which was ^KtoptetS. 

(d) The Cafkuh fidisionm, which are the instructions given 
by Charlemagne and his successors to the missi sent into the 
various parts of the empire. They are sometimes drawn up in 
C<{anmoU for all flhe lidssi of a certain yem--^piUda missmm 
; sometimes for the minsi sent only on a given circuit*— 
sfecMm. These instructions sometimes hold 
<wfly for the circuit of the muissus \ they have no getteraJ 
appltdiltioA and are merely temporary. 

ty teipilularies have been inoerpomted vniimie 
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Ing the king's private domam (the celebrated caplHitikr}' ie villiiy 
which is doubtless a collection otf tlie instmations sent at various 
times to the agents of these domains); tlie partitions of the 
kingdom among the king's sons, ms, the Diirisio nf>narmi of 806, 
or the OrdinaHo imperii of 817 ; fJie oaths of peace and brother^ 
hood which were taken on various occasions liy the sons of Louis 
the PioUs, &c. 

The merit of clearly establishing those disrinctions belongs to 
Boretius. He has doubtless exaggerated the difference between 
the Capitula missarum and the Capiiula per se sertbenia ; among 
tile first are to be found provisions of a general and permanent 
nature, and among tlie second temporary measures are often 
included. But the idea of Boretius is none the less fnjitful. In 
the capitularies there are usually permanent provisions and 
temporary provisions intermingled ; and the observation of 
this fact has made it possible more dearly to understand certain 
institutions of Charlemagne, e.g. military service. 

After the reign of Louis the Pious the capitularies became 
long and diffuse. Soon, from the loth century onwards, no 
provision of general application emanates from the kings. Hence- 
forth the kings only regulated private interests by charters ; it 
was not until the reign of Philip Augustus that general provisions 
again appeared ; but when they did so, they bore the name of 
ordinances {ardmnances). 

There were also capitularies of the Lombards. ITiese capitu- 
laries formed a continuation of the I^mlmrd laws, and are 
printed as an appendix to these laws by Boretius in the folio 
edition of the Momimenia Germaniae, Leges y vol. iv. 

A UTHOKITIES.— Boretius, Ihe Capiiulanen tm Lonffobardcnreick 
(Halle, 1864) ; and BHttdge smr CapHularienkrit^ (Leipzig, 1874) ; 
G, Seeliger, Die Kapttulerten der Karhlinecr (Munidh, 1893). See 
also the histories of institutions or ol law by Waitz, Brunner, 
Fustcl dc Coulangos, Viollot, Esniein. (C. Pf.) 

CAPITULATION (Lat. capUidum, a little head or division ; 
mpiiularey to treat upon terms), an agreement im time of war for 
the surrender to a hostile armed force of a partic^r body ol 
troops, a town or a territory. It is an ordinary incident of war, 
and therefore no previous instructions from the captor's govern- 
ment ane rcquined before finally settling the conditions of capitu- 
lation. The most usual of such conditions are freedom of religion 
and security of private property on the one hand, and a promise 
not to bear arms within a certain period on the other. Such 
agreements may be rashly concluded with an inferior officer, on 
whose authority th«e enemy are not in the actual position of the 
war entitled to place reliance. When an agreement is made by 
an officer who has not the proper authority or who has exceeded 
tile limits of his authority, it is termed a sponsiony and, to be 
binding, must be confirmtjd by express or tacit ratification* 
Article 35 of the Hague Convention (1899) 0^ ihe laws and the 
customs of war lays down that “capitulations agreed on between 
the contracting parties must be in accordance wil;h the rules of 
military honour. When once settled they must be observed by 
both the parties.’^ 

In another sense, c^tulation is the name given to an armnge- 
ment by which foreigners are witlidrawn, for most civil and 
criminal purposes, from the jurisdiction of the state making the 
capitulation* Thus in Turicey arrajigemertts termed capitula- 
tions {qof.), and treaties confirmatory of them, hojve been made 
betwjeesn the Porte and other states by which forei^fners resident 
in Turkey me subject to the laws of their respective countries. 
The term ts also applied by French writers to tbe^oath which op 
his etectioii the Holy Roman emperor used , to make to the 
ooilegc of electors ^ this related ch^y te mch matters as tegklian 
rights, appeals from local jurisdictions, tbe rights oi the pojpe, &c. 

CAPmJLATKnW (from Low-Latin dimmutive 

cgpHmbmy as kdtcai^ the form in which tkeim acts were set 
down in “chapters '' ; die <k. aquivsdent cephaUasis, ic€<^imW 4 % 
is DccasicHtally used in works of the 17th oentuiy), treaty 
grmited by a atatciwid conknmi^ the privikige of extra-territoiW 
jnrisdictioii Within its bomndaiies on the suhi^cts of anopw 
state* Than# ia tha 9th eantury, the caliph Ha^-al-Ra^hid 
engaged te ^gront guai»ntees am oowswrcial lacjlities fo mm 
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Ff^teks, subjects of thei^tmperor Charlemagne, as should visit 
the Kast with the ajiithorization of their emperor. After the 
break-up of the FlMik empire, similar concessions were made to 
some of the pracStfctlly independent Italian city states that grew 
up on its ruins*' Thus, in 1098, the prince of Antioch granted a 
charter of th&fiature to the city of Genoa ; the king of Jerusalem 
extended the same privilege to Venice in 1123 and to Marseilles 
in 1136,. Salah-ud-din (Saladin), sultan of Babylon (Cairo), 
granted a charter to the town of Pisa in 1173. The Byzantine 
emperors followed this example, and Genoa, Pisa and Venice 
all obtain cfl capitulations. The explanation of the practice is 
to be found in the fact that the sovereignty of the state was held 
in those ages to apply only to its subjects ; foreigners were 
excluded from its rights and obligations. The privilege of 
citizenship was considered too precious to be extended to the 
alien, who was long practically an outlaw. But when the 
numbers, wealth and power of foreigners residing within tlie 
state became too great, it was found to be politic to subject them 
to some law, and it was held that this law should be their own. 
When the Turkish rule was substituted for that of the Byzantine 
emperors, the system already in existence was continued ; the 
various non-Moslem peoples were allowed their semi-autonomy 
in matters affecting their personal status, and the Genoese of 
Galata were confirmed in their privileges. But the first capitula- 
tion concluded with a foreign state was that of 1535 granted to 
the French. Lest it should be imagined that this was a concession 
wrested by the victorious Christian monarch from the decadent 
Turk, it should be borne in mind that Turkey was then at the 
height of her power, and that Francis 1 . had shortly before 
sustained a disastrous defeat at Pavia. His only hope of assist- 
ance lay in Suleiman I., whose attack on Vienna had been checked 
by the victorious Charles V. The appeal to Suleiman on the 
ground of the common interest of France and Turkey in over- 
coming Charles V.*s overweening power was successful ; the 
secret mission of Frangipani, an unofficial envoy who could be 
disowned in case of failure, paved the way for De la Forest’s^ 
embassy in 1534, and in 1536 the capitulations were signedd 
They amounted to a treaty of commerce and a treaty allowing 
the establishment of Frenchmen in Turkey and fixing the 
jurisdiction to be exercised over them : individual and religious 
liberty is guaranteed to them, the king of France is empowered 
to appoint consuls in Turkey, the ccmsuls are recognized as 
competent to judge the civil and criminal affairs of French 
subjects in Turkey according to French law, and the consuls may 
appeal to the officers of the sultan for their aid in the execution 
of their sentences. This, the first of the capitulations, is practi- 
cally the prototype of its successors. Five years later, similar 
capitulations were concluded with Venice. The capitulations 
were at first held to be in force only during the lifetime of the 
sultan by whom they were granted ; thus in 1569 Sultan Selim II. 
renewed the French capitulations granted by his predecessor. 
In 1583 England obtained her first capitulation, until which time 
France had been the official protector of all Europeans estab- 
lished in Turkey. Later on, England claimed to protect the 
subjects of other nations, a claim which is rejected in the French 
capitulations of 1597, 1604 and 1607, the last-named of which 
explicitly lays down thkt the subjects of all nations not repre- 
sented at Constantinople by an ambassador shall be under 
French protection. In 1613 Holland obtained her first capitula- 
tion, with the assistance of the French ambassador, anxious 
to help a commercial rival of England. In 1673 the French^ 
represented by the marquis de Nomtel, succeed^ in obtaining 
the renewal of the capitulations which, for vanous reasons, had 
remained unconfirmed since 1667. Louis XIV, had been anxious 
to secure the protectorate of all Catholics in TOrkef , but vras 
obliged to content himself with the recognition of his right to 
protect all Latins of non-Turkish nationality ; his claims for the 
restoration to the CathoHc$o*of the Holy Places usurped by the 
Greeks wiS also rejected, the sultan oiily undertaking to promise 
to restore their churches to the JCsuitCIapuchms. An important 

^ La Foresi, a knighf of St John of Jeniaailem, was the first resident 
anibassadof of France at Cohstanliiiiopler f Mo died la ^537^ ^ ' 


Commercial gain was the reduction of the import duties from 
S to 3 % ; and all suits the value of which exceeded 4000 aspres 
in which French subjects sued, or were sued by, an Ottoman 
subject, were to be heard not by the ordinary tribunals but at the 
Porte itself. I^ter, France^s friendship secured for Turkey a 
successful negotiation of the peace of Belgrade in 1739, and the 
result was the capitulation of 1740 ; this is no longer limited in 
duration to the sultan’s lifetime but is made perpetual, and, 
moreover, declares that it cannot be modified without the assent 
of the French. It conferred on the French ambassador pre- 
cedence over his colleagues. Austria had obtained capitulations 
in 1718, modified in 1784; Russia secured similar privileges in 
1784. In the course of the i8th century nearly every European 
power had obtained these, and such newly-established countries 
as the United States of America, Belgium and Greece followed 
in the 19th century. 

The chief privileges granted under the capitulations to 
foreigners resident in Turkey are the following : liberty of 
residence, inviolability of domicile, liberty to travel by land 
and sea, freedom of commerce, freedom of religion, immunity 
from local jurisdiction save under certain safeguards, ex- 
clusive extra-territorial jurisdiction over foreigners of the same 
nationality, and competence of the forum of the defendant in 
cases in which two foreigners are concerned (though the Sublime 
Porte has long claimed to exercise jurisdiction in criminal cases 
in which two foreigners of different nationality are concerned — 
the capitulations are silent on the point and the claim is resisted 
by the powers). 

The same system has been followed by such countries as Persia, 
China, Japan and Siam. 

The practical result of the capitulations in Turkey is to form 
each separate foreign colony into a sort of tmperium in imperio, 
and to hamper the local jurisdiction very considerably. As the 
state granting the capitulations progresses in civilization it 
chafes under these restraints in its sovereignty. Turkey’s 
former vassals, Rumania and Servia, though theoretically bound 
to respect the capitulations so long as they formed part of 
Turkey, had practically abrogated them long l^efore securing 
their independence through the treaty of Berlin in 1878. The 
same may be said of Bulgaria. Japan was liberated from the 
burden of the capitulations some years ago. 

The extra-territorial jurisdiction exercised by the foreign 
powers over their subjects in Turkey and other countries where 
capitulations exist is regulated by special legislative enactments ; 
in the case of the United Kingdom by orders in council. 

In Turkey the capitulations are practically the only treaties 
in force with the powers, since the expiration about 1889 
commercial treaties concluded in 1861-1862. As they all con- 
tain the “ most-favoured nation ” clause, the privileges in any 
one apply to all the powers, though not always claimed. Thus 
America and Belgium claim under their treaties with Turkey 
the right to try all their subjects, even if accused of offences 
against Ottoman subjects — a claim recently made by Belgium 
in the case of the Belgian subject Joris, accused of participation 
in the bomb outrage of 1905 at Yildiz. One peculiar privilege 
granted in the capitulations of 1675 (Art. 74) authorizes the 
king of England to buy in Turkey with his own money two 
cargoes of figs and raisins, in fertile and abundant years and not 
in times of dearth or scarcity, and provides that after a duty _ 
of 3 % has been paid thereon no obstacle or hindrance shall be 
given thereto, 

CAPIZ, a town and the capital of the province of CApiz, Panay, 
Philippine Islands, on the C 4 piz or Panay river^ about 4 m. from 
its mouth on the N. coast, Popv (1903) 18,525. Cipte has 
a large and beautiful Roman Catholic church (o£ stone), a 
Protestant church (with a hospital) and good goveminent 
buildings, and is the seat of the provincial high school. AlcoJhOl 
of a superior quality is manufactured in larg<^ quantities froip 
the fermented juice of the nipa palm, which grows plentifully 
in the neighbouring swamps. Fishing and weaving of fabrics 
of cotton^ hemp imd pineapple fibre «u:^ import$|.nt mdusuries. 
Rice and sugar are raised in abimdance* Tobacco^ Indiai^ 
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and cacao ai:c produced to a limited extent ; and rice, alcohol, 
sugar and copra are exported. Coasting vessels ascend the 
river to the town. The language is Visayan. 

CAPMANY Y HONTPALAU, ANTONIO DB (174^^-1813), 
Spanish polygraph* was bom at ^rcelona on the 24th of Novem- 
ber 2742. He retired from the army in 1770, and was subse- 
quently elected secretary of the Royal Academy of History at 
Madrid. His principal works are — Memanas htsfurtcas sabre la 
marina^ commercto, y artes de la antigua ctudad de Barcelona 
(4 vols. 1779^1792); Teairo htstdrico-criiico de la eloctmicia 
Espanaha (1786); Filiosofia de la elocuencta (1776), and 
Cuestiones criitcas sobre vanos ptmios de htstona econdmica, 
political y (1807). Capmany died at Barcelona on the 

14th of November 1813. His monograph on the history of his 
birthplace still preserves much of its original value. 

CAPO D’ISTRIA, GIOVANNI ANTONIO [Joannes], ^ Count 
(1776-1831), Russian statesman and president of the Greek 
republic, was born at Corfu on the iith of February 1776. He 
belonged to an ancient Corfiot family which had immigrated 
from Istria in 1373, the title of count being granted to it by 
Charles Emmanuel, duke of Savoy, m i68g. The father of 
Giovanni, Antonio Maria Capo dTstria, was a man of consider- 
able importance in the island, a stiff aristocrat of the old school, 
who in 1798, after the treaty of Campo Formio had placed the 
Ionian Islands under French rule, was imprisoned for his oppo- 
sition to the new regime, his release next year being the earliest 
triumph of his son’s diplomacy. On the establishment in 1800, 
under Turkish suzerainty, of the septinsular republic — a settle- 
ment negotiated at Constantinople by the elder Capo dTstria — 
Giovanni, who had meanwhile studied medicine at Padua, entered 
the government service as secretary to the legislative council, 
and in one capacity or another exercised for the next seven years 
a determining voice in the affairs of the republic. At the begin- 
ning of 1807 he was appointed “ extraordinary military 
governor ” to organize the defence of Santa Maura against Ali 
Pasha of lannina, an enterprise which brought him into contact 
with Theodoros Kolokotrones and other future chiefs of the war 
of Greek independence, and awoke in him that wider Hellenic 
patriotism which was so largely to influence his career. 

Throughout the period of his official connexion with the 
Ionian government, Capo dTstria had been a consistent upholder 
of Russian influence in the islands ; and when the treaty of 
Tilsit (1807) dashed his hopes by handing over the Ionian republic 
to Napoleon, he did not relinquish his belief in Russia as the most 
reliable ally of the Greek cause. He accordingly refused the 
offers made to him by the French government, and accepted the 
invitation of the Russian chancellor Romanzov to enter the tsar’s 
service. He went to St Petersburg in 1809, and was appointed 
to the honorary post of attach^ to the foreign office, but it was 
not till two years after, in t8ii, that be was actually employed 
in diplomatic work as attach^ to Baron Stackelberg, the Russian 
ambassador at Vienna. His knowledge of the near East was here 
of great service, and in the following year he was attached, as chief 
of his diplomatic bureau, to Admiral Chichagov, on his mission 
to the Danubian principalities to stir up trouble in the Balkan 
peninsula as a diversion on the flank of Austria, and to attempt 
to supplement the treaty of Bucharest by an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the Ottoman empire. The Moscow 
campaign of 1812 intervened ; Chichagov was disgraced in con- 
sequence of his failure to destroy Napoleon at the passage of the 
Beresina ; but Capo dTstria wan not involved, was made a 
councillor of state and continued in his diplomatic functions. 
During the campaign of 1813 he was attached to the staff of 
Barclay de Tolly and was present at the battles of hntzen, 
Bautzen, Dresden and Leipzig. With the advance of the allies 
he was sent to Switzerland to secure the withdrawal of the 
republic from the French alliance^ Here, in spite of his instruct 
tions to guarantee the neutrality of Switzerland, he signed on his 

After his election to the Creek presidency ip Capb idlTstria, 
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own responsibility the proclamation issued by Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, stating the intention of the allied troops to march through 
the country. His motive was to prevent any appearance of dis- 
agreement among the allies. The emperor Alexander, to whom he 
hastened to make an explanation in person, endorsed his action. 

Capo dTstria was present with the allies in Paris, and after the 
signing of the first peace of Paris he was rewarded by the tsar 
with the order of St Vladimir and his full confidence. At the 
congress of Vienna his influence was conspicuous ; he represented 
the tsar on the Swiss committee, was associated with Rasumovsky 
in neg(^tiating the tangled Polish and Saxon questions, and was 
the Russian plenipotentiary in the discussions with the Baron 
vom Stein on the affairs of Germany. His Mimotre sur Vempire 
germantque, of the 9th of P'ebruary 1815, presented to the tsar, 
was based on the policy of keeping (h*nnany weak in order to 
secure Russian preponderance in its councils. It was perhaps 
from a similar motive that, after the Waterloo campaign, he 
strenuously Opposed the proposals for the dismemberment of 
PVance. It was on his advice that the due de Richelieu persuaded 
Louis XVI II. to write the autograph letter in which he declared 
his intention of resigning rather than submit to any diminution 
of the territories handed down to him by his ancestors. The 
treaty of the 20th of November 1815, which formed for years the 
basis of the effective concert of Europe, was also largely his work. 

On the 26th of September 1815, after the proclamation of the 
Holy Alliance at the great review on the plain of Vertus, Capo 
dTstria was named a secretary of state. On hi.s return to St 
Petersburg, he shared the min^s^try of foreign affairs with Count 
Nesselrode, though the latter as senior signed all documents. 
Capo dTstria, however, had sole charge of the newly acquired 
province of Bessarabia, which he governed conspicuously well. 
In 1818 he attended the emperor Alexander at the congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and in the following year obtained leave to visit 
his home. He travelled by way of Venice, Rome and Naples, 
his pr(>gress exciting the liveliest apprehensions of the powers, 
notably of Austria. The “Jacobin’’ pose of the tsar was 
notorious, his all-embracing ambition hardly less so ; and Russian 
travellers in Italy, notably the emperor’s former tutor, C6sar de 
l/Uliarpe, were little careful in the expression of their sympathy 
for the ideals of the Carbonari. In Metternich’s eyes Capo 
d’lstria, “ the coryphaeus of liberalism,” was responsible for the 
tsar’s vagaries, the fount of all the ills of which the times were 
sick ; and, for all the count’s diplomatic reticence, the Austrian 
spies who dogged his footsteps earned their salaries by reporting 
sayings that set the reactionary aiurts in a flutter. P’or 
Metternich the overthrow of Capo d’lstria’s influence became a 
necessity of political salvation. At Corfu Capo dTstria became 
the repository of all the grievances of his countrymen against 
the robust administration of Sir Thomas Maitland. At the 
congress of Vienna the count had supported the British pro- 
tectorate over the Ionian Islands, the advantages of which from 
the point of view of trade and security were obvious; but 
the drastic methods of “ King Tom’s ” government, symbolized 
by a gallows for pirates and other evil-doers in every popular 
gathering place, offended his local patriotism. He submitted a 
memorandum on the subject to the tsar, and before returning to 
Russia travelled via Pans to England to lay the grievances of the 
lonians before the British government. Hi.s reception was a cold 
one, mainly due to his own disingenuousness, for he refused to 
show British ministers the memorandum which^he had already 
submitted to the Russian emperor, on the ground tliat it was 
intended only for his ovfn private use. The whole thing seamed, 
rightly or wrongly, an excuse for the intervention of* Russia in 
affains which were by treaty wholly British. 

On his return to St Petersburg in the autumn of 1819, Capo 
dTstria resumed his influence in the intimate cmmsels of the tsar. 
The murder of the Russian agent, Kotzebue, in March, had 
shaken but not destroyed Alexander’s liberalism^ and it was 
Capo dTstria who drew up the emperoris pr0te.st against the 
Carlsbad decrees and the declaration of his adherence to edn- 
stitutional views (see Auexaniijbr i.)r ^ In October iBso'^Capo 
^ s Tbslgttgrwiw writtenbyJfkliaelStotirdsaaadi^ 
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dfifatrk occompaliii^ the tsar t& the congress ait Troppati, The 
^ents of the yeaijNrt^^ murder of the diac de Berry m March, 
the Revolirtiock' iti Spam end in Naples»*^had prodticed their 
effect. Alexait^ier was, in Mettemicli's exultant lani^oiage^ 
changed and Ckpo dlstria apparently shared his conver- 

sion to imctionary principles. The Austrian chancellor now 
put foit!b« all his powers to bring Alexander under his own 
mfluence, and to overthrow Capo dlstria, whom he despised, 
dMrtimtBd and feared. In r8ei Alexander Ypsilanti^s; misguided 
raid into the Danubian principalitiess garre him hia opportunity. 
The news reached the tsar at the congress of Laibach, and to 
Capo dlstria was entrusted the task of writing the letter to 
ypsilanti in which the tsar repudiated his claim, publidy pro- 
claimed that be had the sympathy and support of Russia. For 
a while the position of Capo dlstria was saved ; but it was 
known that he had been approached by the agent of the Greek 
Hetaifia before Ypsilanti, and that he had encouraged Ypsilanti 
to take up the ill-fated adventure which be himself had refused ; 
be was- hated at the Russian court as an upstart Greek, and 
Mettcmich was never weary of impressing on all and sundry that 
be was ‘‘ using Rus.sian policy for Greek ends.’' At last nothing 
but long habit and native loyalty to those who had served him 
well, prevented Alexander from parting with a minister who had 
ceased to possess his confidence. Capo dlstria, anticipating his 
dismissal, resigned on the eve of the tsar’s departure for the 
congress of Verona (1822), and retired into private life at Geneva. 

On the nth of April 1827 the Greek national assembly at 
Troezene elected Capo dlstria president of the republic. The 
vote was a triumph for the Russian faction, for the count, even 
after his fall, had not lost the personal regard of the emperor 
Alexander, n>or ceased to consider liimself a Russian official. 
He accepted the offer, but was in no hurry to take up the thank- 
less task. In July he visited the emperor Nichaks 1 . at Tsarskoye 
Sclo, receiving permission to prcK’eed and instructions as 
to the policy he sliould adopt, and he next made a tour of the 
courts of Europe in search of moral and material support. ^The 
news of the battle of Navarino (27th of October 1827) hastened 
his arrival ; the British frigate ‘‘ Warspite ” was placed at his 
disposal to carry him to Greece, and on the 19th of January 1828 
he landed at Nauplia. 

Capo d’Istria’s rule in Greece had to contend against immense 
difficulties~the utter poverty of the treasury, the barbarism j 
of the people but recently emancipated, the contimiicd presence 
of Ibrahim Pasha, with an unbroken army, in the south of the 
Morea. His strength lay in his experience of affairs and in the 
support of Russia ; but lie was by inheritance an aristocrat and 
by training an official, lacking in broad human sympathy, and 
therefore little fitted to deal with the wild and democratic 
elements of the society it was bis task to control. Tlie Greeks 
could understand the international status given to them by his 
presidency, and for a while tlie enthusiasm evoked by his arrival 
made him master of the situation. He thoroughly represented 
Greek sentiment, too, in his refusal to accept the narrow limits 
which the powers, in successive protoccris, sought to impose on 
the new state (see Grbxce). But the Russian administrative 
system by which he sought to restrain the native turbuknee 
was bound in the end to be fatal to him. The wild chiefs of the 
revolution, won over at first by thdr inclusioB in his government, 
were offended by his European airs and Ruesiaaa uniform*, and 
alienated by his preference for the educated Greeks of the 
Phanar and of Corfu, his promotion of his brothers Viaro and 
Agostiao to high commands causing special offence. Dissatisfac- 
tion ended in open rebellion ; the idaneb revolted ; Capo dTstria 
called in the aid of the Hmsrani admiral ; and Miaouilisy the hero 
of the Greek war at sea, blew up the warships under hi® command 
to prevem their falling into the hands of the government. On 
knri,. so far as the presideiDit was concerned^ the climax was 
reafcbed with the attempt to cotOTce the Mavreasaiebaks of the 
Maina, the bravest and most tuihulent of the mountattai' okms, 
whose chitti, Petros Mavron®khatei,<wimmonay^ki»^^ 
had {dayed a leading part in iHm Wwt of indepeodencew The 
result was iitsurveetidiot ta tba Maiba 18311)^ and the 
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imprkonment of those of the Mavtomidifkh% iixhidbag Petrobey, 
who happewd to be in the power of the govertimem. At the 
news of their chieftain’s irapriacuiment the Mainots, who had for 
a while been pacifief^ once more fkw Id anus and dweatened to 
mar^ on Nauplia ; but negotiations were opened, and cm the 
advice of the; Russian minister Petrobey consented to make bis 
submission to the presidlent Uniliappily, when he was brought 
under gtiard to the appointed interview, Capo d’Istria, in a 
moraenit of iiritationt and weariness, refused to see him. Maddened 
with rage at this insuk from a man who had not struck a blow 
for Greece, the proud old chief, on his way l>ack to prison, called 
out to two of his kinsmen, his son George and hi® brother 
Constantine, ‘‘ You see how I fare,” and passed on. Accord- 
ing to the code of the Maina this was a command to take 
revenge. Next day, the 9th of October 1831, the two placed 
themselves at the door ol the church where Capo d’Istria 
was accustomed to worship. As he passed in Constantine 
shot him down, and as he fell George thrust a dagger into his 
heart. 

AuTWORTTrEs.-- Carl W. P. Mcndel«sohn-Bartholdy's Gi^af Johann 
Kapodisinas (Berbn» 1864) is ba»c<.i on all the sources, printed and 
unprinted, available at the time of publication, and contains an 
excellent guide to those*. This may be suiM)lemented by the historical 
sections of F. do Marten*s Recueit des traiies cnnclus par ta Russie, 6^r. 
(1874, drc.). A sketch of Cajx) dTstna’s activity ‘as president will 
be found m W. Alison Phillips'.s The War of G^reek Independence 
(Lorwlon, 1897). Many of Cipo d latria’s despatches, &c., are 
published in the collections of diplomatic corre.spondeneo mentioned 
m the bil>liogr^>hy of the article EuRotF : History. Tinder the 
Rua»ian title “ Zapiska graj'iha Joanna Capodistrias " K published m 
the series of the Imperial Russian Historical Society, vol. iiin. p. 163 (St 
Petersburg, i8<58) the Ap^QU de macarn^re pu}Auf4e, written by Caiio 
dTstria foi pri'-imtation to the emperor Alexander, and dated at 
Geneva JJ December 1826 Of unpublished matciLils may bo 
mentioned the letters of Capo dTstria to Sir Richard Church, vof* xvi. 
of the Church Paj^Dors m the Bntwh Museum {Add MSS. 36433- 
36371). See further bibhograpliy to chapter vi. oi vol. x. ot the 
Cambridge Modern History (1007). (W. A, P.) 

CAPODISTRIA, a town and sseaport of Austria, in Istria, 
15 m. S.W. of Trieste by rail. Pop. (1900) 10,711, mostly Italians. 
It is situated on a small island, which occupies the end of a large 
bay in the Gulf of Trieste, and which is connected with the 
mainland by a causeway half a mile in lengtli. Capodistria is an 
old town with small streets, and has preserved remarkably well 
its Italian, almost its Venetian character. The most noteworthy 
buildings are the cathedral, the town-hall and the Loggia or the 
old law-court, all situated in the principal square; In addition 
to the extractioiii of salt from the sea in the extensive salt works 
near the town, fishing and shipbuilding are the other principal 
occupations of the population. Trade is chiefly in sea-salt, wine 
and oil. Capodistria is usually identified* with the town of 
Aegida, mentioned by Pliny, which appears by an inscription 
to have afterwards received (in the 6th c.entury) the name of 
Justinopolis from Justin II. When at the beginning of the 13th 
century Istria fell into tlie bands of the patriarchs of Aquileia, 
they made this town the capital of the whole province. Thence 
it acquired its actual name, which means the capital of Istria. 
It was captured by the Venetians in 1279, passed into 
Austrian possession in 1797. 

CAPONIER (from the Fr. eapomiire^ properly a capon-cote 
or house), in fortification,, a work constructed in the ditch of a 
fort* Its fire (musketry, machine-guns> case shot, &c.) sweeps 
the bottom of the ditch and prevenuts an enemy tram est^isbi^ 
himself in it. The term is used in a military sense as eariiy a® in 
the late 17 th ceptury. In various bastioned system® of fortifica- 
tion a caponier served merely ais a Covered means of access to 
outworks' the bastion trace providing for the defence of the 
ditch by fiire from the istak parapet. 

CAPPADOCIA, in ancient geography, an extensive ianlandl 
district of Asia Minor, in the tkate of HcsrodxaCu® the Cappar 
dockas occupied the whole region from Motuit Tauvhs to the 
Euxine. That author tells us that the naxm of the Cappadocians 
(Katpatouka) was tepplfed to them by JPtrsia#, jvhilc they 
a^e termed by the Greelfis Syrian%*^ or 
(Leucosyri). Under the later kings of the Persian empir# ll»^ 
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w^re divided into two satrapies or gtwttrmnents, the one com^- 
prising the central and inland portion, to which the name of 
Gippadocia continued to be applied by Greet geographera, while 
the other was called Cappadocia IIoftoi/,. or simply Pontus 
This division had adrcady ajme about before the time 
of Xenophon. As after the fall of the Persian government the 
two provinces continued tO' be separate, the distinction was per- 
petuated, and the name Cappadocia came to be restricted to 
the inland province (sometimes called Great Cappadocia), which 
alone will be considered in the present article. 

Cappadocia, in this sense, wus bounded S. by the chain of 
Mount Taurus, E. by the Euphrates, N. by Pontus, and W. 
vaguely by the great central salt “ Desert ” (Axylon). But it is 
impossible to define its limits with accuracy. Stralio, tlie only 
ancient author who gives any circumstantial account of the 
country, greatly exaggerated its dimensions ; it was in reality 
about 250 m. in length by less than 150 m breadth* With the 
exception of a narrow strip of tlie district called Melitene, cn the 
east, which forms part of the valley of the Euphrates, the whole 
of this region is a high upland tract, attanning to more than 
3000 ft., and constituting the most elevated portion of the great 
tableland of Asia Minor (<7..0.), The western parts of the j^rovince, 
where it adjoins Lycaoma, extending thence to the foot of 
Mount Taurus, are open treeless plains, affording pasture in 
modern as m ancient times to numerous flocks of sheep, but 
almost wholly desolate. But out of the midst of this great 
upland level rise detached groups or masses of mountains, mostly 
of volcanic origin, of which the loftiest are Mount Argueus (still 
cdled by the Turks Erji^h Dagh), (13,100 ft.), and ILassan Dagh 
to the south- wast (8000 ft.). 

The eastern portjon of the province h of a more varied and 
broken character, being traversed by the mountain system 
called by the Greeks Anti-Taurus. Between these mountains 
and the southern chain of Taurus, properly so called, lies the 
region called in ancient times Cataonia, occupying an upland 
plain surrounded by mountains. Tliis district m the time of 
Strabo formed a portion of Cappadocia and was completely 
assimilated ; but earlier writers and the Persian military system 
regarded the Cataxjnians as a distinct people. 

Cappadocia contained the sources of the Sajrus and Pyramus 
rivers wfth their higher affluents, Jind also the middle c'ourse of 
the Halys (see Asm Mitvor)!, and the whole course of the tributary 
of Euphrates now caikd Tokhroa Su. But as no one of these 
rivers was navigable or served to fertilize the lands along its 
torrential course, none has much importance in the histoiiy of 
the provinc4Jr 

The kingdom of Cappadocia, which was still in- existence in 
the time of Strabo, as a nominally independemt state, was 
divided, according to that geographer, into ten districts. Of 
these Cataonia has been described; the adjoining di.stricl of 
wliich did not ori^nally form part of Cappadocia at all, 
but was annexed to it by Ammthes 1 ., was a fertile tract adjoining 
the Euphrates ; its chief town retains the name of Malatia, 
Cilicia was the name given to the district m which Caesarea, the 
capital of the whole country, was situated, and in which rose the 
conspicuous Miount Argaeus.- TyamitSyiihe region of wliich Tyana 
was the capital, was a level tract in the extreme south, extend- 
ing to^ the foot of Mount Taurus. Gaysmentis appears to have 
comprised the western or south-western districts adjoinkig 
JLycaonia ; its chief town was Archelais. Lavimsene or Laminiamie 
was the country south and southeast of Sivm, through which 
ran the road from Sebostea to Caimroa : ScEr^msme lay south 
of the* above, and included Uzun Yaila and the upper basin of 
the Tokhma Su ; SatiWme lay west of Laviansene and included 
the modern district of Ak Dagh ; Ckammiem lay west again 
of the above’ along the middle course oi the Hadys : Mmimem 
was the* north-western district extemding along tte edge of the 
central desert as far south as Melegob. 

The only two cities of Cappadocia conridered^ by Strabo to 
d^serve that appellattion were Maraxsa, the capital of the kingdom 
under $ts nanti^ monarehs (see CajesAatA^MAmcA) ; and T^ana, 
ti0t far from the foot of tftia Taurus, the site of wchicEk marked by 
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a great mound at a place caBed Kk (oit £ku:?)r Hissar, aoout 
la m. south-west of Nigdeh. Archelais, fotttwlcd by Archdkus, 
the last king of the country, aubsoqiientijr became a Roaian 
colony, and a place of some importance. It its now Akscrai 

Several localities in the Cappadocian coimtiy were the sites Of 
famouB temples. Among these the most celebrated were those of 
Comfma (^.w.) and Venasa in Morinaene, where a male god was 
j served by over 3000 hterodulK llie local sanctity of Venasa has 
been perpetuated by the Moslem veneiration for liaji Bektashi, 
the founder of the order of dervishes to which the Janissaries 
used in great port to belong. Cappadocia was remarkable for the 
numlier of its slaves, which constituted the principal wealth of 
its monarch^. Large numbers were sent to Rome but did not 
enjoy a good reputationi The Cappadocian peasants are still 
in the habit of taking service in the west of the peninsula and 
only returning to their homes after long absences ; their labour 
ifr now much valued by employers, as they are a strong sober 
folk. The province was celebrated for its horses, as well as for 
its vast flocks of sheep ; but from its elevation above the sea, and 
the coldness of its climate, it could never have been rich and 
fertile. 

Histopy, — NotBuing is known of the history of Cappadocia 
before it became subject to tlie Persian empire, except that the 
country was the home of a great “ Hittite ’’ power centred at 
Boghoz-Keui (see Ptekia), which 1 ms left monuments at many 
places, i,g, Nevsheher, Eraktin, Gorun, Malatia, various points 
about Albistan and Derendeh, Bulgur Maden, Anduval and 
Tyana. Possibly the princes of the last-named city were inde- 
pendent, With the decline of the Syro-Cappadocians after their 
dJftfoat by Croesus, Cappatiocia was left in the power of a sort of 
feudal aristocracy, dwelling in strong castles and keeping the 
peasants in a servile condition, which later made them apt for 
foreign slavery. It was ineJuded in the third Persian satrapy in 
the division established by Darius, but long continued to be 
governed by rulers of its own, none apparently supreme over the 
whole country and all more or less tributary to the Great Kin^. 
Thoroughly subdued at last l)y the satrap Datames, Cappadocia 
recovered independence under a single ruler, Ariarathes (hence 
called Ariarathes L), who was a contemjiorary of Alexander the 
Great, and maintained himself on the throne of Cappadocia 
after the fall of the Persian monarchy. 

The province was not visited by Alexander, who contented 
himself with the tnhutaiy acknowledgment of his sovereignty 
made by Ariarathes before the conqueror’s departure from Asia 
Minor ; and the continuity of the native dynasty was only in- 
terrupted for a sliort time after Alexander’s death, when the 
kingdom fell, in the genera! partition of the empire, to Eumenes. 
His claims were made good in 322 by the regent Perditcas, who 
crucified Ariarathes ; hut in the dissensions following Immenes’s 
death, the son of Ariarathes recovered his mherkance and left it 
to a line of successors, who mostly bore the name of the founder 
of the dynasty. Under the fourth of the name Cappadocia 
came into relations with Rome, first as a foe espousing the cause 
of Antiochus the Great, then as an ally against Perseus of 
Macedon. The kings henceforward threw in their lot with the 
Republic as against the Scleucids, to whom they had been from 
time to time tributary. Ariarathes V. marched with the Roman 
proconsul Crassus against Aristonicus, a claimant to the throne of 
Pergammum, and their forces were annihilated (130 b.c.). The 
imbroglio which followed his death ultimately led to interference 
by the rising power of Pontus and the intrigues and wars which 
ended in the failure of the dynasty. The Cappadocians, sup^ 
ported by Rome against Mithradates, elected a native lord, 
Ariobarzanes, to succeed (9.3 b.c.) ; but it was not till Rome had 
disposed at once of the Pontic and Armenian kings that his 
rule was established (63 b.c.). In the civil wars Cappadocia was 
now for Pompey, now for Caesar, now for Antony, now agaket 
him. The Ariobanzanes dynasty came to an end and a certain 
Archeloys reigned m its stead, by favour first of Antony, then of 
Octavknt arid maintained tridsmtary kdependexice till 1%, 
when the emperor Tiberius, on Aitkelaus’s death in. disgmcci 
reduced Cappadocia at lost to a provincei Vespasian m a 4 >. 
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juitied Armenia MipKMr to it and made the coniMned province 
A frontier It remained, under various fwovincial 

redistributiomy^^^ of the Eastern Empire till late in the 
nth centuryyimough often ravaged both by Persians and 
Arabs. Butlaefore it passed into Seljuk hands (1074), and from 
them ultiniiitely to the Osmanlis, it had already b^ome largely 
Armeniaiiin religion and speech ; and thus we find the southern 
part referred to as Hermeniorum terra by crusading chroni- 
clew - At tliis day the north-east and east parts of the province 
are largely inhabited by Armenians, The native kings had done 
ittkich to Hellenize Cappadocia, which had previouriy received 
a strong Iranian colour ; but it was left to Christianity to com- 
plete their work. Though pre-Hellenic usages long survived in 
the local cults and habits, a part of the people has remained more 
or less Hellenic to this day, in spite of its envelopment by Moslem 
conquerors and converts. The tradition of its early church, 
illuminated by the names of the two Gregories and Basil of 
Caesarea, has been perpetuated by the survival of a native 
Orthodox element throughout the west and north-west of the 
province ; and in the remoter valleys Greek speech has never 
wholly died out. Its use has once more become general under 
Greek propagandist influence, and the Cappadocian Greeks 
are now a flourishing community. 

BinLioGRAPiiv.— W. Wright, Empire of the Hittites (1884) ; 
G. P#*rrot and C. Chipiez, H%st. de Vart dans VantiquxU, vol. iv. 
(1886) ; A, H. Saycc, Hittites (1892) (see also Pteria) ; J. G, 
Droysen, Gesck. des Hellemsmus {3rd cd., 1878) ; A. Holm, Gesch, 
Griech, (Eng. trans., 1886) ; Th. Reinach. Mithrtdate Eupator {1890) ; 
E. ti. Bevan, House of Seleucus (1902) ; Th, Mommsen, Provinces of 
the Homan Empire (Eng. trans., 1886) ; J. Marqiiardt, H 6 m, Staaisver- 
tealiung, i. (1874) ; W. M. Ramsay, Htst. Geog, of Asia Minor (1890) ; 
C. Ritter, Erdhunde, xv'iii. xix. (1858-1859) ; D. G. Hogarth and 
T. A. R. Munro, Mod* and Anc. Hoads in E Asia Minor (R. G. S. 
Supp. Papers, iii. 1893) ; G. Perrot, Souvenirs d*un voyage dans I* A* 
Mtneure (1864) ; H. J. v. Lennep, Travels in Asia Minor ; 

E, Chantre, Mission en Cappadocie (i8q8) ; H. F. Tozer, Turkish 
Armenia (1881) ; H. C. Barkley, Ride through A, M, and Armenia 
(1801) ; Lord Wark worth, Notes of a Diary in As, Turkey (1898) ; 
M. Sykes, Dar ul-Islam (1904). (E. H. B. ; D, G. H.) 

CAPPEL, a French family which produced some distinguislied 
jurists and theologians in the isth and i6th centuries. In 1491 
Guillaume Cappel, as rector of the university of Paris, protested 
against a tithe which Innocent VIIL claimed from that body. 
His nephew, Jacques Cappel (d. 1541), the real founder of the 
family, was himself advocate-general at the parlement of Paris, 
and in a celebrated address delivered before the court in 1537, 
against the emperor Charles V,, claimed for Francis I. the 
counties of Artois, Flanders and Charolais, He left nine chil^ 
dren, of whom three became Protestants. The eldest, Jacques 
(rS«9~i586), sieur du Tilloy, wrote several treatises on juris- 
prudence. Louis (1534-1586), sieur de Moriambert, the fifth 
son, vras a most ardent Protestant, In 1570 he presented a 
confession of faith to Charles IX. in the name of his co-re- 
ligionists. He disputed at Sedan before the due de Bouillon 
with the Jesuit, Jean Maldonat (1534-1583), and wrote in de- 
fence of Protestantism. The seventh son, Ange (1537-1623), 
seigneur du Luat, was secretary to Henry IV., and enjoyed the 
esteem of SuUy, Among those who remained Catholic should be 
mentioned Guillaume, the translator of Machiavelli. The eldest 
sou Jacques also left two sons, famous in the history of Pro- 
testantism : — Jacques (1570-1624), pastor of the church founded 
by himself on his fief of }e Tilloy and afterwards at $edan, where 
he became professor of Hebrew, distinguished as historian, 
philologist and exegetical scholar ; and Louis (see below), 

On the protest of GudJaume Cappel, see Du Bellay, HisHnfict 
iJniversitam Parisiensis, vol. v. On the family, see the sketch by 
another Jacques Cappd, '‘^De Capellorum gente," in the Com- 
mentarii ei notae irincae in Veius Testamentum of LoufS Cappel, his 
isrher (Amsterdam, 1689). Consult £ug^e and £mile La 

Pmnpe protestanie^ vol, im (new edition, j88i). » i 

CAPPEL, LOUIS (1585^658), French Protestant divine and 
scholar, :a Huguenot whose decent is traced above,? was 
born at ^t^Elier, near Sedan, in ^585. He etiidied theology 
at Sedan and Saumurj^ Arabic at Oxford, where he spent 
two jrears. At the age of twenty-eight he accepted the ohaar of 


Hebrew at Saumuri and twenty years afterwards was appointed 
professor of theology. Amongst his fellow lecturers were Moses 
Amyraut and Josu6 de la Place. As a Hebrew scholar he made 
a special study of the history of the Hebrew text, which led 
him to the conclusion that the vowel points and accents are 
not an original part of the Hebrew language, but were inserted 
by the Massorete Jews of Tiberias, not earlier than the 5th 
century a.d., and that the primitive Hebrew characters are those 
now known as the Samaritan, while the square characters are 
Aramaic and were substituted for the more ancient at the time 
of the captivity. These conclusions were hotly contested by 
Johannes Buxtorf, being in conflict with the views of his father, 
Johannes Buxtorf senior, notwithstanding the fact that Elias 
Levita had already disputed the antiquity of the vowel points 
and that neither Jerome nor the Talmud shows any acquaintance 
with them. His second important work, Criiica Sacra, was 
distasteful from a theological point of view. He had completed 
it in 1634 ; but owing to the fierce opposition with which he had 
to contend, he was only able to print it at Paris in 1650, by aid 
of a son, who had turned Catholic. The various readings in, the 
Old Testament text and the differences between the ancient 
versions and the Massoretic text convinced him that the idea 
of the integrity of the Hebrew text, as commonly held by Pro- 
testants, was untenable. This amounted to an attack on the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture. Bitter, however, as was the 
opposition to his views, it was not long before his results were 
accepted by scholars. 

Cappel was also the author ot Annotationes et Commentani in 
Vetus Testamentum, Chronologia Sacra, and other biblical works, 
as well as of several other treatises on Hebrew, among which arc the 
Arcanum Punctual loms revelatum (1624) and the Diatriha de vens et 
antiquis Ebraeorum Uteris (1645). His Commentarius de Capellorum 
gente, giving an account of the family to which he belonged, was 
published by his nephew James Cappel (1639-1722), who, at the age 
of eighteen, became professor of Hebrew at Saumur, but, on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, fled to England, where he died in 
1722. See Herzog-Hauck, Healencyklopddie, 

CAPPELLO, BIANCA (1548-1587), grand duchess of Tuscany, 
was the daughter of Bartolommeo Cappello, a member of one 
of the richest and noblest Venetian families, and was famed for 
her great beauty. At the age of fifteen she fell in love with 
Pietro Bonaventuri, a young Florentine clerk in the firm of 
Salviati, and on the 28th of November 1563 escaped with him 
to Florence, where they were married and she had a daughter 
I named Pellegrina. The Venetian government made every effort 
to have Bianca arrested and brought back, but the grand duke 
Cosimo de’ Medici intervened in her favour and she was left 
unmolested. However she did not get on well with her husband’s 
family, who were veiy poor and made her do menial work, until 
at last her beauty attracted Francesco, the grand duke -s son, 
a vicious and unprincipled rake. Although already married to 
the virtuous and charming Archduchess Giovanna of Austria, 
he seduced the fair Venetian and loaded her with jewels, money 
and other presents. Bianca’s accommodating husband was given 
court employment, and consoled himsdf with other ladies ; 
in 1572 he was murdered in the streets of Florence in consequence 
of some amorous intrigue, though possibly Bianca and Francesco 
were privy to the deed . On the death of Cosimo 101574 Francesco 
succeeded to the grand duchy; he now installed Bianca in a 
fine palace close to his own and outraged his wife by flaunting 
his mistress before her. As Giovanna had borne Francesco 
no aons, Bianca was very anxious to present him with m heir, 
for otherwise her position would remain very insecure; But 
although she res«»rted to all sorts of expedients, even to that of 
trying to pass off a changeling as the grand duke’s child; she was 
not successful. In 1578 Giovanna . died ; a few idays later 
Francesco secretly married Bianca, and on the ipth pf June 
1579 the marriage was publicly announced. The Vepetian 
government now put asii^ its resentment and/was officially 
represented at the magnificent wedding feativities, for it Saw 
in Bianca Cappello an instrument for cemenring p[09d relations 
with Tuscany, i But the long expected lieir foiled ^ to come, 
and Bianca realked that if h^ were to die belbrohor 

wOs loot idr his lam%^ 
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Frrdintod, Imted her bitterly, as an adventuress and interloper. 
In October 1587 both the grand duke and his wife died of colic 
within a couple of days of each other. At the time poison was 
suspected^ but documentary evidence has proved the suspicion 
to be unfounded. 

See S. Romanin, Leziontdi sioria Veneta, vol. ii (Florence, 1875) : 
G, E, Saltini, Tragedie Medicee domestithe (Florence, i8g8). 

(U V.*) 

CAI^PESONNIER, CLAUDE (1671-1744), French classical 
scholar, the son of a tanner, was bom at Montdidier on the ist of 
May 1671. He studied at Amiens and Paris, and took orders in the 
Church of Rome, but devoted himself almost entirely to classical 
studies. He declined a professorship in the university of Bale, 
and was afterwards appointed (1722) to the Greek chair in the 
College de France. He published an edition of Quintilian (1725) 
and left behind him at his death an edition of the ancient Latin 
Rhetoricians, which was published in 1756. He furnished much 
material for Robert Estienne’s Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 
Ilis nephew, Jean Capperonnier {1716-1775), his successor 
in the chair of Greek at the College de France, was also a distin- 
guished scholar, and published valuable editions of classical 
authors — Caesar, Anacreon, Plautus, Sophocles. 

CAPPONI, GINO, Marquis (1792-1876), Italian statesman 
and historian, was born on the 13th of September 1792. The 
Capponi family is one of the most illustrious Florentine houses, 
and is mentioned as early as 1250 j it acquired great wealth 
as a mercantile and banking firm, and many of its members 
distinguished themselves in the service of the republic and the 
Medicis (.see Capponi, Piero), and later in that of the house of 
Lorraine. Gino was the son of the Marquis Pier Roberto 
Capponi, a nobleman greatly attached to the reigning grand 
duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand III. When that prince was deposed 
by the French in 1799 the Capponi family followed him into 
exile at Vienna, where they remained until he exchanged his 
rights to the grgnd duchy for a German principality (1803). 
The Capponi then returned to Florence, and in 1811 Gino married 
the marchesina Giulia Riccardi. Although the family were 
very anti-French Gino was chosen with other notables to pay 
homage to Napoleon in Paris in 1813, On the fall of Napoleon 
Ferdinand returned to Tuscany (September 1814), but the restora- 
tion proved less reactionary there than in any other part of 
Italy. Young Capponi was well received at court, but not being 
satisfied with the life of a mere man of fashion, he devoted himself 
to serious study and foreign travel. After sundry journeys in 
Italy he again visited Paris in 1818, and then went to England. 
He became deeply interested in English institutions, and care- 
fully studied the constitution, the electoral system, university 
life, industrial organization, &:c. At Edinburgh he met Francis 
Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh Review, and conceived a 
desire to found a similar review in Italy. Besides knowing 
Jeffrey he made the acquaintance of many prominent statesmen 
and men of letters, including Lord Jolm Russell, the duke of 
Bedford, Dugald Stewart, Ugo Foscolo, &c. This visit had a 
great effect in forming his character, and while it made him 
an ardent Anglophil, he realized more and more the distressing 
conditions of his own country. He returned to Italy in 1820, 
and on reaching Florence he set to work to found a review on 
the lines of the Edinburgh, which should attract the best literary 
talent. This he achieved with the help of the Swiss G. P. 
Vieusseux, and the result was the Antologia. tie contributed 
largely to its columns, as well as to those of the Archivio Starico, 
another of Vieusseux^s ventures. Capponi* began to take a 
more active interest in politics, and entered into communication 
with the Liberals of all parts of Itally.^ He had discussed the 
ossibility of liberating Italy with Prince Charles Albert of 
avoy-Cangnano, to whom he had introduced the Milanese 
revolutionist Coppt Confalonieri (g.v,). But the collapse df the 
rising of 1821 and tke 'imprisonment 6f Confalonieri made 
Capponi despair of achieving anything by revolution, anej he 
devoted himself io the econdmic development of Tuscany and 
to study, At his beautiful yillsL of Vattamista he collected 
materials for a history of the ttburch ; hk \^ork was intemipted 
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by family troubles and by increasing blindness, but although 
by 1844 he had completely lost his sight he continued to work by 
means of amanuenses. In 1847 he again plunged into politics 
and discussed plans for an Italian alliance against Austria. 
When the grand duke Leopold IL decided in 184H to grant his. 
people a constitution, Capponi was made a member of the 
commission to draw it up, and he eventually became prime 
minister. During his short tenure of office he conducted foreign 
affairs with great skill, and made every effort to save the Italian 
situation after the defeat of Charles Albert on the Mincio. In 
October 1848 he resigned ; soon afterwards the grand duke 
fled, anarchy followed, and then in 1849 he returned, but with 
an escort of Austrian soldiery. The blind statesman thanked 
God that he could not see the hated white uniforms in Florence. 
He returned to his studies and commenced his great Storia 
della Repuhhlica dt Firenze; but he followed political affairs 
with great interest, and helped to convince Lord John Russell, 
who stayed with him in 1859, of the hopelessness of the grand 
duke’s position. On Leopold’s second flight (27th of April 
1859) ^ Tuscan assembly was summoned, and Capponi elected 
member of it. He voted for the grand duke’s deposition and 
for the union of Tuscany with Piedmont. King Victor Emmanuel 
made him senator in i860. His last years were devoted almost 
exclusively to his Florentine history, which was published in 
1875 and achieved an immediate success. This was Capponi’s 
swan song, for on the 3rd of February 1876 he died at the age of 
eighty-four. 

Capponi was one of the best specimens of the Tuscan landlord 
class. He represents,’" wrote his biographer Tabarrini, 
‘‘ one of the most striking personalities of a generation, now 
wholly passed away, which did not resign itself to the beatitudes 
of 1815, but wished to raise Italy from the humble state to which 
the European peace of that year had condemned her ; and he 
succeeded by first raising the character of the Italians in the 
opinion of foreigners, so as to deserve their esteem and respect.” 
He knew nearly all the most interesting people in Italy, besides 
many distinguished foreigners : Giuseppe Giusti, the poet, 
A. Manzoni, the novelist, Kiccol6 Tommaseo, Richard Cobden, 
A. von Reumont, the historian, were among those whom he 
entertained at his palaoe or his villas, and many were the strug- 
gling students and revolutionists to whom he gave assistance. 
As a historian his reputation rests on his Storia della Repubblica 
di Firenze (Florence, 1875); it was the first comprehensive 
Italian book on the subject based on documents and written 
in a modern critical spirit, and if the chapters on the early 
history of the city are now obsolete in view of recent discoveries, 
yet, as a whole, it remains a standard work. Besides his history 
a large number of essays and pamphlets have been published 
in his SertUt Inediti. 

See M. Tabarrini, GtHo Capponi (IHorence, 1879); and A. von 
Reumont, Gino Capponi (Gotha, 1880). ♦ (L. V****) 

CAPPONI, PIERO (1447-1496), Florentine statesman and 
warrior. He was at first intended for a buriness career, but 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, appreciating his ability, sent him as am- 
bassador to various courts, where he acquitted himself with 
distinction. On the death of Lorenzo (1492), who was succeeded 
by his son, the weak and incapable Piero, Capponi became one of 
the leaders of the anti-Medicean faction which two years later 
expelled him from Florence. Capponi was thw made chief of 
the republic and conducted public affairs with grdat skill, notably 
in the difficult negotiations with Charles Vllli of France, who 
had invaded Italy in 1494 and in whose camp the exiled Medici 
had taken refuge. In November Charles,^ <m his way to Naples, 
entered Florence with his army, and iihmcdiatcly began to 
behave as though he were'the conqueror of the city, because he 
had entered it lance in rest. The SigOOiy was anxious to be on 
good terms with him, but when he spoke in favOut of the Medici 
their temper changed at once, and the citizens were ordered 
to arm and be prepared for all emergencies. Tumults broke 
out between French soldiers tod Florentine dtizens, barrioatdes 
were erected and stones be^n to fl;^ from the windows; ' 
alartrifed Oterles, who loWfeiid bis toiie tod said ilMbing moi% 

V. IO 
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obqfOit conquered citits or the Medici. The Fliireiitincff were 
violing to pay him a large sum of money, but in settling the 
amount further diirtigrecments arose. Charles, who was full of 
the Medici’s promises, made exorbitant demands, and finally 
presented an ultimatum to the signop^, who rejected it, 
“ Then we sitaU sound our trumpets/^ said the Ifcing, to which 
Ca^oni replied, And we shall toll our bells/' and tore up the 
ultimatum in the king's facci Charles, who did not relish the 
idea of' house-to-house %hting, was forced to moderate his claims, 
and concluded a more equitable treaty with the republic. On 
the 28th of November he departed, and Capponi was appointed 
to reform the government of Florence. But being more at home 
in the camp than in the council chamber, he was glad of the 
opportunity of kading the armies of the republic against the 
Pisan rebels. He proved a most capable general, but while 
besieging the castle of Soiana, he was killed on the 25th of 
September 1496. His death was greatly regretted, for the 
Florentines recognized in him their ablest statesman and 
warrior. 

Sec under Savonaroi^a, Florjence, Medici, Charles VHI. The 
" Vita di Piero di Gino Cappom,” by V. Accuuuoli (pubkslicd in the 
Arckivto Sionco lialiatui, senes i, vol. iv. part 2*, 1853), is the chief 
contemporary authority ; see also P. villari, Samnm^la, vol. 1. 
(Florence, 1887), and Gmo Capponi, S/ono della Rep\Mtm di J^nenze, 
vol u- (Florence, 1875). (L. V.*) 

CAPRAIA (anc. Capraria, from Lat. eapra, wild-goat), an 
island of Italy, off the N.W. cx>ast (the highast point 1466 ft. 
above sea-level), belonging to the province of Genoa, 42 m. S.S.E. 
of Leghorn by sea. Pop. (1901) 547. It is of volcanic origin, 
and is partly occupied by a penal agricultural colony. It pro- 
diices wine, and is a centre of the anchovy fishery. It became 
Genoese in 1527 and was strongly fortified. In 1796 it was 
occupied for a short time by Nelson. About 20 m. to the north 
is the island of Gorgona (highest point 836 ft.), also famous for 
its anchovies. 

CAPRERA, an island off the N.E. coast of Sardinia, about 
1 m. in length. It is connected by a bridge with La Maddar 
lena. Its chief interest lies in its connexion with Garibaldi, 
who first estabKshed himself there in 1854, and died there on 
the 2nd of June 1882. His tomb is visited on this anniversary by 
Italians from all parts. Roman remains, including a bust of 
Maximian, have been found upon the island. 

CAPRI (anc. Capreue), an island on the S, side of the Bay of 
Naples, of which it commands a fine view ; it forms part of the 
province of Naples, and is distant about 20 m. S. of the town of 
Naples. Pop. (i9oi)of the commune of Capri, 3890, of Anacapri, 
2316. It divides the exits from the bay into two, the Bocca 
Grande, about 16 m. wide, between C^ri and Ischia, and the 
Bocca Piccola, 3 m. wide between Capri and the extreme south- 
west point of the peninsula of Sorrento. It is 4 m. in length and 
the greatest width is li m., the total area being si sq. m. The 
highest point is the Monte Solaro (1920 ft.) on the west, while at 
the east end the cliffs rise to a height of 900 ff. sheer from the 
aea. Tte only safe landing-place is on the north side. There are 
two small towns, Capri (450 ft.) and Aimcapiri (980 ft.), which 
tintil the construction of a carriage road in 1874 were connected 
only by a flight of 784 steps (the substructures of which at least 
are ancient). The island lacks water, and is dusty during 
drought, but is fertile, producing fruit, wine and olive oil ; the 
indigenous flora comprises 800 species* The fishing industry 
also is important. But the prosperity of the island depends 
mainly upon foreign visitors (some 30,000 arumaJlly), ydio are 
attracted by the remarkable beauty of the scenery (that of the 
coast being especially fine), the views of ithe sea and of the Bay of 
Naples, and the purity of the air. The famous Blue Grotto, the 
most c^brated of many cav^ in tbe rocky .shores of the 
island, was known in Rojman times, but lost until 1826, when k 
was rediscovered. Another beautiful grotto has green instead of 
Mvie refractions ; the egect in bKjith cases is due to the light 
entering iby a smaH entrance. 

The high land in the west of tbe island and tbe somew^t less 
lOlevEted veghm in the east are formed of Upper, Titbcmian and | 
Leaser Gretaceeus limesteiies, the latter contaamg Rudktes. | 


The intervening depression, which seems to be bounded on the 
west by a fault, is filled to a large extent by sandstones and marls 
of Eocene age. A superficiEd layer of recent volcanic tuffs 
occurs in several parts of the island. The Blue Grotto is in the 
Tithonian limestones ; it shows indications of recent chai^ges of 
level. 

The earliest mythical inhabitants (though some have localized 
the SrreUB here) are the Teleboi from Acarnania under their king 
Telon. Neolithic remains were found in 1882 in the Grotta delle 
Fclci, a cave on the south coast. In historical times we find the 
island occupied by Greeks. It subsequently fell into the hands of 
Neapolis, and remained so until the time of Augustus, whb took 
it in exchange for Aenaria (Ischia) and often resided there. 
Tiberius, who spent the last ten years of his life at Capri, built no 
fewer than twelve villas there ; to these the great majority of the 
numerous and considerable ancient remains on the island belong. 
All these villas can be identified with more or less certainty, the 
best preserved being those on the east extremity, consisting of 
a large number of vaulted substructures and the foundations 
perhaps of a pharos (lighthouse). One was known as Villa Jo vis, 
and the other eleven were probably named after other deities. 
The existence of numerous ancient cisterns shows that in Roman 
as in modern times rain-water was largely used for lack of springs. 
After Tiberius’s death the island seems to have been little 
visited by the emperors, and we hear of it only as a place of 
banishment for the wife and sister of Commodus. The island, 
having been at first the property of Neapolis, and later of the 
emperors, never had upon it any community with civic rights. 
Even in imperial times Greek was largely spoken there, for about 
as many Greek as Latin inscriptions ‘have been found. 'The 
mediev^ town was on the north side at the chief landing-place 
(Marina Grande), and to it belonged tlie church of S. Costanzo, an 
early Christian building. It was abandoned in the 15th century 
on account of tlie inroads of pirates, and the inhabitants took 
refuge higher up at the two towns of Capri and Anacapri. 

In 1806 the island was taken by the English fleet under Sir 
Sidney Smith, and stropgly fortified, but in 1808 it was retaken 
by the French under Lamarejue. In 1813 it was restored to 
Ferdinand I. of the Two Sicilies. 

See J. Bcloch, Campamen (Breslau, 1800), 278 seq. ; G. Feola, 
Rapporio sttilo slaio dex rudevi Au^usto-Ttberiani — MS. inedito, 
pubiicato dal Doll. Ignazio Cerio (Naples, 1894); F. FuTchhcim, 
Btbhografia deW Isola di Capri e della pvnvtnria Sinrenttna (Naples, 
i89t>) ; C. Wciohharclt, Das Schloss des Tiberius und andere Rdmer^ 
tauten auf Capri (Leipzig, 1900), (T, As ) 

CAI^RICCIO, or Caprice (Ital, for a sudden motion or fancy), 
a musical term for a lively composition of an original and fan- 
tastic nature, not following a set musical form, although 
the first known, written for the harpsichord, partook of the 
nature of a fugue. The word is also used for pieces of a 
fanciful type, in the nature of transcriptions and variations. 

CAPRICORNUS The GoAt ”), in astronomy, the tenth 
sign of the zodiac {q-v.), represented by the symbol 7-^ ** intended 
to denote the crooked horns of this animal. The word is derived 
from Lat. caper ^ a goat, and cornu ^ a horn. It is also a constella- 
tion of tbe southern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th 
century b.c.) and Aratus (3rd century b.c.) ; Ptolemy and Tyc^o 
Brahe catalogued 28 stars, Hevelius gave 29. It was represented 
by the ancients as a creature having the forepart a goat, and the 
bindpart a fish, or sometimes simply as a goat. An interestihg 
member of this constellation is a--Capricorni^ a pair of stars of 3rd 
and 4th magnitudes, each of which has a companion of the ^th 
magnitude. 

£AFR1F0UAC£AE, a neural order of plants belonging to 
the sympetalous -or h^her division of Dicot^edons, that namely 
which is characterizecTby having the petals of the flower united. 
The plants are mainly shrubs and trees ; British repres^tatives 
are Samiiirwtf (elder), Viburnum (guelder-rose and wayfaring tree), 
Lonicera (honeysuckle) (see fig.) j Adoxa (mOschatel), a small 
herb with a creeping stem and small yellowish-green flowers, is 
occasionally found on damp hedge-banks; Linm^a, a slender 
oreeping eveigreen with a thread-likf stem and pihk beU-shaped 
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flower, a northern plant, occurs m fir-forests and plantations in 
the north of &igland and Scotland. The leaves are opposite, 
simple as in honeysuckle, or compound as in elder ; they have 
usually no stipules. The flowers are regular as in Viburmtm 



Flowering shoot of Lamceta Caj^njohum, slightly reduced, i, Fruit 
slightly reduced ; 2, hoiizontal plan of arrangement of flower. 

and Sambucus, more rarely two-lipped as in Lonicera ; the sepals 
and petals are usually five m number and placed above the ovary, 
the five stamens are attached to the corolk-tube, there are three 
to five carpels, and the fruit is a berry as in honeysuckle or 
snowberry (Symphortrarpus), or a stone fruit, with several, 
usually three, stones, as in Sambucus. 

In Sambucus and Viburnum the small white flowers are 
massed in heads ; honey is secreted at the base of the styles 
and, the tube of the flower being very sliort, is exposed to the 
visits of flics and insects witii short probosces. The flowers of 
Lomcera, which have a long tube, open m the evening, when they 
are sweet-scented and are visited by hawk-moths. The order 
contains about 250 species, chiefly natives of the north temperate 
zone and the mountains of the tropics. Several genera afford 
ornamental plants ; such are Lomcera^ erect shrubs or twiners 
with long-tubed white, yellow or red flowers ; Symphoncarpus, 
a North American shrub, with small whitish pendulous flowers 
and white berries ; Diervilla (also known as Weigelia), and 
Viburnum, including F. Optdus, guelder rose, in the cultivated 
forms of which the corolla has become enlarged at the expense 
of the essential organs and the flowers are neuter. 

CAPBIVI DE CAPREBA DE MOMTBCIJOGOU GEORG LEO 
VON, Count (1831-1899), German soldier and statesman, was 
born on the 24th of February 1831 at Charlottenburg. The 
family springs from Camiola, and the name was originally 
written Kopriva ; in the i8th century one branch settled in 
Wernigerode, and several members entered the Prussian service ; 
the hShcr of .the chancellor held a high judicial post, and was 
made a life member of the Prussian House of Lords. Caprivi 
was educated in Berlin, and entered the army in 1849 } he took 
part in the campaign of 1866, being attached to the staff of the 
ist army, in 1870 he served as chief of the staf to the loth army 
corps, which formed part of the md army, and took part in tJie 
battik before Mete as well as in those round Orleans, m which 
he highly distinguisbed himself. One of the most delicate 
strategical problems of the whole war was the quefstion of 
whether to change the direction of the loth corps on themorningof 
the rdth of August before Vicnvdte, and in this, as wett as in the 


actual manoeuvres of the corps on that day, Caprivi, as repre- 
sentative of, and counsellor to, his chief, General v. Voigts- 
Rhetz, took a leading part. At the battle of Beaune-la-Rolande, 
the turning-point of the Orleans campaign, the 10th corps bare 
the brunt of the fighting. After the peace he l^d several 
important military crfiices, and in 1883 was made chief of the 
admiralty, in which post he had to command the fleet and to 
organize and represent the department in the Reichstag. He 
resigned in 1888, when the command wais separated from the 
representation in parliament, and was appointed commander of 
the loth army corps. Bismarck had already referred to him as 
a possible successor to himself, for Caprivi had shown great 
administrative ability, and was unconnected with any political 
party ; and m March 1890 he was appointed chancellor, Prussian 
minister president and foreign minister. He w’as quite unknown 
to tlie public, and the choice *caused some surprise, but it was 
fully justified, 'fhe chief e^’:ent$ of his administration, which 
lasted for four years, are narrated elsewhere, in the article on 
Germany. He slicmed great ability in quickly mastering the 
business, with winch he was hitherto quite unacquainted, os he 
himself acknowledged ; his speeches in the Reichstag were 
admirably cl(‘ar, dignified and to the point. His first achieve- 
ment was the conclusion in July 1890 of a general agreement with 
Great Britain regardmg tlie spheres of influence of the two 
countries in Africa. Bismarck had supported the a)loniaJ 
parties in Germany m pretensions to which it was impossible 
for Great Britain to give her consent, and the relations between 
the two powers were in consequence somewimt strained. Caprivi 
adopted a ccmciliatory attitude, and succeeded in negotiating 
terms with Lord Salisbury which gave to Gennany all .she rouM 
reasonably expect. But the abandonment of an aggressive 
policy in East Africa and in Nigena, and in the withdrawal of 
German claims to Zanzibar (in excdiange for Heligoland) aroused 
the hostility of the colonial parties, who bitterly attacked the 
new chancellor. Caprivi had, however, by making the frontiers 
of the Congo Free State and German East Africa meet, cut 
the Cape to Cairo connexion of the British, an achievement 
which caused mudi dismay m British colonial circles, regular 
treaties having been obtained from native chiefs over Jarge 
areas which the chancellor secured for Germany. In Nigeria 
also Caprivi by the 1890 agreement, and by another concluded 
m 1893, made an excellent bargain for has country, while m 
South-West Africa he *abtained a long but narrow extensioia 
eastward to the Zambezi of the German protectorate (tl:iis strip 
of terntorj’^ being known as Caprivi s Finger ”), in his African 
policy the chancellor proved fax-sighted, and gained for the new 
j>rot6ctorates a period for internal development md consolida- 
tion. The Anglo-German agreement of 1890 was followed by 
commercial treaties with Austria, Rumania, &c. ; by condiiding 
them he earned the express commendation of the emperor and 
the title of count, but he was from this time relentlessly attacked 
by the Agrarians, who made it a ground for their distrust that 
he was not himself a landed proprietor ; and from this time be 
bad to depend much on the support of the Liberals and other 
parties who had been formerly in opposition. The reorganization 
uf the army caused a parliamentary crisis, but he carried it 
through sucoessfuHy, only, however, to cam the ^nlmity of the 
more old-fashioned soldiers, who would not iorgive him for 
shortening the period of service. His position was seriaudy 
compromised by the failure in 1892 to cany an education bill 
which he had defended by mymg that tlie question at issue was 
Chrfetianity or Atheism, and he resigned the presidency of the 
Prussian ministry, which was then given to (bunt Eulenburg. 
In 1894 a diflierence arose between Eulenburg and Caprivi 
concerning the bill for m amendment of the ariminal code (the 
Umsturz Vadage), and in Oclober the emperor distnisaed both. 
Caprivik fall was probably the work of the Agrarians, but it was 
also due to the fact that, while he diowed very ability in 
conducting the business of the country, he made no attempt to 
secure his personal position by forming a sparty either in ]^arlia- 
ment or at court. He interpreted ids position rather as a soldier ; 
he did itis duty, but did niot think of defending himself. Hie 
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suffered much from the attacks made on him by the followers of 
Bismarck, and he was dosely associated with the social ostracism 
of that statesman ; we do not know, however, in regard either to 
this or to the other events of his administration, to what extent 
Caprivi was really the author of the policy he carried out, and to 
what extent he was obeying the orders of the emperor. With a 
loyalty which cannot be too highly praised, he dways refused, 
even after his abrupt dismissal, to justify himself, and he could 
not be persuaded even to write memoirs for later publication. 
The last years of his life were spent in absolute retirement, for 
he could not return even to the military duties which he had 
left with great reluctance at the orders of the emperor. He died 
unmarried on the 6th of February 1899, ^^e age of sixty-eight. 

See R. Arndt, Lhe Reden des Grafen v, Caprivi (Berlm, 1894), with 
a biography. (J. W. He.) 

CAPRONNIER, JEAN BAPTISTE (1814-1891), Belgian 
stained-glass painter, was bom in Brussels in 1814, and died 
there in 1891. He had much to do with the modem revival of 
glass-painting, and first made his reputation by his study of 
the old methods of workmanship, and his clever restorations of 
old examples, and copies made for the Brussels archaeological 
museum. He carried out windows for various churches in 
Brussels, Bruges, Amsterdam and elsewhere, and his work was 
commissioned also for France, Italy and England. At the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855 he won the only medal given for glass- 
painting. 

CAPSICUM, a genus of plants, the fruits of which are used 
as peppers (see Cayenne Pepper for botany, &c.). As 
used in medicine, the ripe fruit of the capsicum minium (or 
jruiescans)y containing the active principle capsaicin (cap- 
sacutin), first isolated by Thresh in 1876, has remarkable 
physiological properties. Applied locally to the skin or mucous 
membrane, it causes redness and later vesication. Internally in 
small doses it stimulates gastric secretions and causes dilatation 
of the vessels ; but if used internally in excess for a long period it 
will cause subacute gastritis. In single doses in excess it causes 
renal irritation and mflammation and strangury. The adminis- 
tration of capsicum is valuable in atony of the stomach due to 
chronic alcoholism, its hot stimulating effect not only increasing 
the appetite but to a certain degree satisfying the craving for 
alcohol. It is also useful in the flatulency of the aged, where it 
prevents the development of gas, and has a marked effect on 
anorexia. It has been used in functional torpidity of the kidney. 
Externally capsicum plaster placed over the affected muscles is 
useful in rheumatism and lumbago. Capsicum wool, known as 
calorific wool, made by dissolving the oleoresin of capsicum in 
ether and pouring it on to absorbent cotton-wool, is useful in 
rheumatic affections. 

CAPSTAN (also spelt in other forms, or as “ capstock ” and 

cable stock,” connected with the 0 . Fr. capesian or cabestan, 
from Lat. captsitumy a halter, capere, to take hold of ; the 
conjecture that it came from the Span, cobra, goat, and estanto, 
standing, is untenable), an appliance used on board ship and on 
dock walls, for heaving-in or veering cables and hawsers, whether 
of iron, steel or hemp. It differs from a windlass, which is used 
for the same purposes, in having the axis on which the rope is 
wound vertical instead of horizontal. The word seems to have 
come into English (14th century) from French or Spanish ship- 
men at the time of the Crusades. The earlier forms were of a 
comparatively simple character, made of wood with an iron 
spindle and worked by manual labour with wooden capstan bars. 
As heavier cables were supplied to ships, difficulty was found, 
when riding at anchor, in holding, checking and veering cable. 
A cable-holder (W. H. Hatfield's) was tested in H.M.S. ‘‘ New- 
castle ” (wooden frigate) in 1870 and proved effective ; its first 
development in 1876 was the application in the form of a 
windlass secured to the deck, driven by a messenger chain from 
the capstan, fitted in H.M-S. Inflexible ” (fig. i). 

The capstans and enginearc shown at A, A, A, and the windlass 
B is driven by messenger chains Q C. The four cables (dotted 
line D, D) lead to their respective cable-holdem, fitted with a 
brake, and by these means each cable^older can be connected 



Fig. 


to the main driving shaft, and any cable hove-in or veered 
independently of the other ; by using steam power instead of 
manual, the previous slow motion 
was obviated. In H.M.S. “ Col- 
lingwood ” steam power was 
used to work the windlass 
directly by means of worm 
gearing ; the windlass was 
divided into two parts, so that 
the one on the port side could 
be worked independently of that 
on the starboard, and vice 
versa. An independent capstan 
in both ships, arranged to take 
either of the cables, could be 
worked by hand or steam. In 
the ** Collingwood's ” windlass the cables remained on their 
holders, and could be hove-in or veered without being touched. 

Napier's patent windlass for merchant ships (1906) resembles 
an appliance fitted in the earlier second-class cruisers of the 
British navy (1890 to 1900). Two cable wheels or cable-holders 
are mounted loose on a horizontal axle, one on each side of a 
worm wheel which is tightly keyed on the middle part of the axle. 
A vertical steam engine with two cylinders, placed one on each 
side of the framing, drives a second horizontal axle which is 
connected by a set of bevel gears to an upright worm shaft, 
which works the worm wheel. This worm wheel can be con- 
nected by means of sliding bolts to one or both of the cable 
wheels, enabling one or both cables to be hove-in or veered 
as necessary. A brake, of Napier's self-holding differential 
type, is fitted to each cable wheel, and is controlled by hand 
wheels on the aft side of the windlass. For warping pur- 
poses, warping drums are fitted (made portable if required). 
A third central capstan, fitted forward of the windlass, is con- 
nected to the upright worm shaft by a horizontal shaft and 
bevel wheels. It can also be worked by manual labour with 
capstan bars. Fig. 2 represents the arrangement of the capstans 
on the forecastle of a battleship, fitted by Napier Brothers. Deep- 



Ftg. 2, — Elevation looking aft. 

bodied capstans have been superseded by low drum-headed ones, 
over which the guns may be fired. The three capstans or cable- 
holders of cast steel, capable of taking 2}^ in. cables, are fitted 
on vertical spindles, which pass down through the main and 
armoured decks to the platform one, where the steam engine and 
gearing are placed. The gearing consists of worm and wheel 
gears, so arranged that the three capstans can be worked singly or 
in conjunction, when heaving-in or veering, and the brakes (of 
the type previously mentioned) are controlled by a portable 
hand wheel fitted on the aft side of each. The cable-holders 
can be used for riding at anchor (see Cable). The middle line 
capstan E is keyed to vertical spindles and can be Coupled up to 
the capstan engine, by clutch and drop bolts in the capstan 
engine, room ; it is fitted with a cable-holder, to take either the 
port or starboard cables, and in addition is provided witli 
portable whelps, enabling it to be used for warpit^^^. It can also 
be worked by manual labour with capstan bars> a drum^head E', 
fitted on the spindle on the main deck, enabling additional 
icapstan bars to be used if required. . 

To avoid carrying steam pipes aft, the after capstan is worked 
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by an electric motor which is kept below the water-line. Napier 
Brothers’ capstan (fig. 3) is for warping purposes, for working the 
stern anchor with wire hawser and for coaling. It is placed on the 
upper deck, and is fitted With a drum-head for capstan bars, with 
pawls and pawl rim on the deck plate, the pawls A being lifted and 
placed on their rests B when working with the motor. The upper 
portion of the capstan, together with its drum-head, is portable, 
being fixed to the centre boss with keys and gun-metal screws. 
The centre boss is keyed to the spindle, which passes through the 
deck and carries at its lower end a coupling for connecting to 
the worm wheel gear. For working by motor, the additional 
security of two drop bolts is provided. The gearing consists 
of a single worm and worm wheel, working in an oil-bath, the 
worm shaft being coupled direct to the motor spindle. The 
motor is of the semi-enclosed type, the working and live parts 
being protected by a perforated metallic covering ; it is worked 
off a 1 00- volt circuit, at a speed under full load conditions of 300 
revolutions per minute. The motor is of a 4-pole type and 

compound wound, the shunt 
winding limiting the speed on 
light load to not more than 
1000 revolutions per minute. 
A ^frictional brake is provided, 
pulled off by means of a shunt- 
excited magnet. The controller 
is of the reversing drum type, 
with not less than four steps 
in either direction, and is fitted 
with a magnetic blow-out. The 
control is effected by a remov- 
able hand wheel on a portable 
pedestal, fitted on top with a 
circular dial plate and indi- 
cating pointer ; the hand wheel 
reverses the current as well as 
graduates the speed in either direction. All capstans of the 
British navy, after being fitted on board ship, arc tested for 
lifting power and speed ; with foremost (steam) capstans, the 
steam being at 1 50 tb pressure, the anchor is usually let go in 
16 to 25 fathoms water, and the speed ascertained by observing 
the time taken to heave-in not less than a length of cable, 75 ft. ; 
the length must be hove-in in three minutes, or at the rate of 
25 ft. per minute. With the after capstan (motor) of first-class 
battleships and cruisers, a weight is used instead of an anchor, 
the test being to lift 9 tons at the rate of 25 ft. per minute. 
Capstans on dock walls in British government dockyards are 
usually driven by hydraulic or air pressure, conveyed through 
pipes to small engines underneath the capstans. (j. W. D.) 

CAPSULE (from the Lat. capsula, a small box), a term in 
botany for a dry seed vessel, as in the poppy, iris, foxglove, &c., 
containing one or more cells. When ripe the capsule opens and 
scatters the seed (see Botany). The word is used also for a 
small gelatinous case enclosing a dose of medicine, and for a 
metal cap or cover on bottles and jars. In anatomy the term 
is used to denote a cover or envelope partly or wholly surrounding 
a structure. Every diarthrodial joint possesses a fibrous or 
ligamentous capsule, lined wilh synovial membrane, attached 
to the adjacent ends of the articulating bones. The term is 
particularly applied to the sac which encloses the crystalline 
lens of the eye ; to Glisson’s capsule, a thin areolar coat of fibrous 
tissue lying inside the tunica serosa of the liver ; to the glomerular 
capsules in the kidney substance ; to the suprarenal capsules, 
two small flattened organs in the epigastric region ; and to the 
internal and external capsules of the brain (see Brain, fig. 14 
and explanation). 

CAPTAIN (derived from I^t. caput^ head, through the Low 
Lat. capitdnus)^ a chief or leader, in various Connexions, but 
particularly a grade officer in the army or navy. 

At sea the name of captain is given to all who command ships 
whether they belong to the militaty navy of their country or 
not, or whether they hold the substantive rank or not. Thus a 
lieutenant When in command of a Vessel is addressed as captain. 


In France a naval lieutenant is addressed as mon capitaine, 
because he has that comparative rank in the army. The master 
of a merchant ship is known as her captain. But the name is 
also used in the strict sense of foreman, or head man, to describe 
many of the minor or petty ” officers of a British or American 
man-of-war— the captain of a top, of the forecastle, or of a gun. 
The title post captain ” in the British navy means simply 
full captain, and is the equivalent of the French capitaine de 
vaisseau. It had its origin in the fact that captains appointed 
to a ship of tw^enty guns and upwards were included in, or 
“ posted on, the permanent list of captains from among whom 
the admirals were chosen. The captain of the fleet is an officer 
who acts as chief of the staff to an admiral commanding a large 
force. The position is equivalent to flag rank, but is held by 
a captain. Staff captain is the highest grade of the officers 
entrusted wath the navigation of a ship or fleet. 

The military rank of captain (Fr. capitatne, Ger. Hauptmann, 
or in the cavalry, Riiimeister), which was formerly the title of an 
officer of high rank corresponding to the modern general officer 
or colonel, has with the gradual subdivision and articulation 
of armies, come to be applied to the commanders of companies 
or squadrons, and in general to officers of the grade equivalent 
to this command (see Officers). 

The title of “ captain-general was formerly used in the 
general sense of a military commander-in-chief, and is still 
similarly used in Spain. In the Spanish army there arc eight 
captains-gcncral, each of whom has command of a region ” 
corresponding to an army corps district. The same title was 
formerly given to the Spanish governors of the colonial provinces 
in the New World. The official title of the governor of Jamaica 
IS captain-gcncral and governor-iri-chief.” 

CAPTAL (Lat. captiahs, first,” chief ”), a medieval feudal 
title in (iascony. According to Du Cange the designation captal 
{capital, captau, capiiau) was applied loosely to the more illus- 
trious nobles of Aejuitaine, counts, viscounts, &c., probably 
as capitales domini, “ principal lords,” though he quotes more 
fanciful explanations. As an actual title the word was used 
only by the lords of Trene, Puyehagut, Epernon and Buch. 
It is best known in connexion with the famous soldier, jean de 
Grailly, captal of Buch (d. 1376), the ‘‘captal de Buch” par 
excellence, immortalized by Froissart as the confidant of the 
Black Prince and the champion of the English cause against 
Prance. His active part in the war began in 1364, when he 
ravaged the country between Paris and Rouen, but was beaten 
by Bertrand du Guesclin at Cocherel and taken prisoner. Re- 
leased next year, he received the seigniory of Nemours and took 
the oath of fealty to the French king, Charles V., but soon resided 
his new fief and returned to his allegiance to the English king. 
In 1367 he took part in the battle of Navarette, in which Du 
Guesclin was taken prisoner, the captal being entrusted with his 
safe-keeping. In 1371 Jean de Grailly was appointed constable 
of Aquitaine, but was taken prisoner next year and interned in 
the Temple at Paris where, resisting all the tempting offers of 
the French king, he remained till his death five years later. 

CAPTION (I^t. captio, a taking or catching), a term still 
used in law, especially Scots, for arrest or apprehension. From 
the obsolete sense of a catching at any possible plea or objection 
comes the adjective “ captious,” i,e, sophistical or fault-finding. 
The term also has an old legal use, to signify the part of an 
indictment, &c., which shows where, when and by what authority 
it is taken, found or executed ; so its opening or heading. From 
this is derived the modem sense of the heading of an article in 
a book or newspaper. 

CAPTIVE (from Lat. capere, to take), one who is captOred in 
warfare. As a term of International Law, it has been displaced by 
that of ‘‘ prisoner of war.” The position and tr^tment of (^p- 
tives or prisoners of war is now aealt with fully in chapter li. of 
the regulations annexed to the Hague Convention respecting the 
Laws and Customs of War on Land, of the i8tb of October 1907. 

SeeipEACE Conference and War ; also Sir T. Barclay, supplement 
to ^obUms of Internaii<fnai practice arid Diplomacy/, for comparison 
of texts of 1899 and 1907. 



Fig. 3. — Napier Brothers* 
capstan. 
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IJAPT 0 RE (from Lat* capere, to take ; Fr. prise mwiiime ; 
Ger. We^jnakme), in international law, the taking possession 
by a belligerent vessel of an enemy or neutral merchant or non- 
fighting ship. If an enemy ship is captured she becomes forth- 
with lawful pri^e {q.v ) ; when a neutral ship, the belligerent 
commander, in case her papers are not conclusive, has a right 
to search her. If he finds contraband on board or the 
papers or cargo or circumstances excite any serious suspicion 
in his mind, which the master of the ship has been unable to 
dispel, he places an officer and a few of his crew on board and 
sends her to the nearest port where there is a prize court for 
trial. The word is also used for the vessel thus captured (see 
Blockade, Contraband). (T. Ba.) 

CAPUA (anc. Casthuum), a town and archiepiscopol see of 
Campania, Italy, in the province of Caserta, 7 m, W. by rail from 
the town of Caserta. Fop. (1901) 14,285. It was erected in 
856 by Bishop Landulf on tlie site of Casilmum {q.v.) after the 
destruction of the ancient C-apua by the Saracens in 840, but 
it only occupies the site of the original pre-Roman town on the 
left (south) bank of the river. 

The cathedral of b. Stefano, erected in 856, has a handsome 
atrium and a lofty Lombard campanile, and a (modernized) 
interior with three aisles ; both it and the atrium have ancient 
granite column.s. The Romanesque crypt, with ancient columns, 
has also been restored. It has a fine paschal candlestick, and 
the fragments of a pulpit with marble mosaic of the 13th century. 
There are also preserved in the cathedral a fine Exultet roll and 
an mjangelarmm of the end of the 12th century, bound m bronze 
decorated with gold filigree and enamels. The mosaics of the 
beginning of the 12th century m the apses of the cathedral and 
of S. Benedetto, were destroyed about 1720 and 1620 respectively. 
The small church of S. Marcello was also built in 85(5. In 1232- 
1240 Frederick II. erected a castle to guard the Roman bridge 
over the Volturno, composed of a triumphal arch with two 
towers. This was demolished in 1557. The statues with which 
it was decorated were contemporary imitations of classical 
sculptures. Some of them are still preserved in the Museo 
Campano (E. Bertaux, L'Art dans Vltahe mendionale, Paris, 
1904, i. 707). The Museo Campano also contains a considerable 
collection of antiquities from the ancient Capua. 

Capua changed hands frequently during tlie middle ages. 
One of the most memorable facts in its history is the terrible 
attack made on it in 1501 by Caesar Borgia, who had entered 
the town by treachery, in which 5000 lives were sacrificed. It 
remained a part of the kingdom of Naples until the 2nd of 
November i860, when, a month after the battle of the Volturno, 
it surrendered to the Italian troopis. (T. As.) 

CAPUA (mod. S. Maria di Capua Veiere), the chief ancient 
city of Campania, and one of the most important towns of 
ancient Italy, situated 16 m. N. of Neapolis, on the N.E. edge 
of the Campanian plain. Its site in a position not naturally 
defensible, together with the regularity of its plan, indicates that 
it is not a very ancient town, though it very likely occupies the 
site of an early Oscan settlement. Its foundation is attributed 
by Cato to the Etruscans, and the date given as about 260 years 
before it was taken ” by Rome (Veil, i 7). If this be referred, 
not to its capture in the Sccoixl Punic War (211 B.a) but to its 
submission to Rome in 338 b.c., we get about 600 b.c as tlie date 
of its foundation, a period at which tlie Etruscan power was at 
its highest, and which may perhaps, therefore, ha accepted.^ 
The origin of the name is probably Campus, a plain, ^ as the 
adjective Campanus shows, Captumus being a later form stig- 
matized as incorrect by Varro {De L. L. x. 16)* The derivation 
from kcEttvs (a vulture. Latinized into Volturnum by some 
authorites who tell us that thjis was the original name), and that 
from caput (as though the name had been given it as the “ bead 
of the twelve Etruscan cities of Campania), must be rejected* 

' G, Patroni, in A Hi del Congresso rrUernazionale di Scienze Sioriche 
(Rome, X904), V. 217, k mclmed to plkce it considerably earlier. 

* Livy iv. 37, *; Vultmmum Etruscorum urbem quae mmc Capua 
est. ab Samnitibus captam (425 b.c.) Capuamque ab duce eoanim 
Capye, vel, quod propius vero est, a campestri agro appellatam/'" 


The Etruscan supremacy in Campania came to an end with the 
Samnite invasion in the latter half of the sth century bx. (see 
Campania) ; these conquerors, however, entered into alliance 
with Rome for protection against the Samnite mountain tribes, 
and with Capua came the dependent communities Casilinumv 
Calatia, Atelk^ so that the greater part of Campania now fell 
under Roman supremacy. The citizens received the emtas sine 
suffragtcK In the second Samnite War tliey proved untrustworthy, 
so that the Ager Falernus on the right bonk of the Volturnus 
was taken from them and distributed among citizens of Rome, 
thttnbusFalerfta being thiisiormed; and in 318 the powers of the 
native officials (meddices) were limited by the appointment of 
officials with the title ptaefecH Capuam Cumas (taking their 
name from the most important towns of Campania) ; these were 
at first mere deputies of the praetor urhanvs, but after 123 b.c* 
were elected Roman magistrates, four in number ; they governed 
the whole of Campania until the tune of Augustus, when they 
were abolished. In 312 b c. Capua was connected with Rome 
by the construction of the Via Appia, the most important of the 
military highways of Italy. The gate by which it left the 
Servian walls of Rome bore the name Porta Capena — perhaps 
the only case in whicli a gate in this enceinte bears the name of 
the place to which it led. At what lime the Via Latina was 
prolonged to Casilinum is doubtful (it is quite possible that it was 
done when Capua fell under Roman supremacy, i,e. before the 
construction of the Via Appia) ; it afforded a route only 6 m. 
longer, and tlie difficulties in connexion with its construction 
were much less ; it also avoided the troublesome journey through 
the Pomptme Marshes (see T. Ashby m Papers of the British 
School at Rome, 1. 217, London, 1902). The importance of Capua 
increased steadily during the 3rcl century, and at the beginning 
of the second Punic War it was considered to be only slightly 
behind Rome and Carthage themselves, and was able to fuinish 
30,000 infantry and 4000 cavalry. Until after the defeat of 
Cannae it remained faithful to Rome, but, after a vain demand 
tiiat one of the consuls should always be selected from it, it 
transferred its allegiance to Hannibal, who made it his winter- 
quarters, with bad results to tlie morale of bLs troops (see Punic 
Wars). After a long siege it was taken by the Romans in 2 1 1 b.c. 
and severely punished ; its magistrates and communal organiza- 
tion were aboli.shed, the inhabitants losing their civic rights, and 
its territory became Roman state domain. Parts of it were sold 
in 205 and 199 b.c., another part was divided among the citizens 
of the new colonies of Volturnum and Liternum established 
near the coast in 194 B.c., but the greater portion of it was 
reserved to be let by tlie state. Considerable difficulties occurred 
m preventing illegal encroachments by private persons, and it 
became necessary to buy a ^number of them out in 162 b.c. It 
was, after that period, let, not to large but to small proprietors. 
Frequent attempts were made by tlie democratic leaders to 
divide the land among new settlers. Brutus in 83 b.c. actually 
succeeded in establishing a colony, but it was soon dissolved ; and 
Cicero’s speeches De Lege Agrana were directed against a 
similar attempt by Servibus Rulliis in 63 B.c. In the meantime 
the necessary organization of the inhabitants of this thickly- 
populated district was in a measure supplied by grouping them 
round important shrines, especially that of Diana Tifatina, in 
connexion with which a pagus Dianae existed, as we learn from 
many inscriptions ; a pagus Herculaneus is also known. The 
town of Capua belonged to none of these organizations, and was 
entirely dependent on the praefectL It enjoyed great prosperity, 
however, owing to its spelt, which was worked into groats, wine,, 
roses, spices, unguents, &c., and also owing to its manufactures, 
especially of bronze objects, of which both the eLder Gato and 
the elder Pliny speak in the highest terms {De agr. 135 ] HisL 
Nat xxiv. 9s)* Its luxury remained proverbial ; and 
is especially spoken of aa the home of gladiatorial combats* 
From the gladiatorial ^dkiols of Campania came Spartacus and 
bis followersin 73 b*c* Julius Caesar as consul in 59 fix.>si^eeded 
in carrying out the est^lisbment of a colony in connexion with 
his agrarian Jaw, and 20,000 Roman citizens were settled in this 
territory. The number of colonists was increased by Mark 
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Antony, Augustus (who cx)nstnicted an aqueduct from the Mons 
Tifotai, and gave tlie town o£ Capua estates in the district of 
Cnossus in Crete to the value of 12 million sesterces — £120,000), 
and Nero. In the war of a.©, 69 it took the side of Viteilius* 
Under the later empire it is not often mentioned ; but in the 
4th century it was the seat of the consularis Cempaniae and its 
chief town, though Ausonius puts it behind Mediolanum (Milan) 
and Aquileia in his otdo urbtum. Under Constantine 

wc hear of the foundation of a (Christian church in Capua. In 
A.D. 456 it was taken and destroyed by Genseric, but must have 
been soon rebuilt: it was, however, finally destroyed by the 
Saracens in 840 and the church of S. Maria Maggiore, founded 
about 497, alone remained. It contains 52 ancient marble 
columns, but was modernized in 1766. The site was only 
occupied in the late middle ages by a village which has, however, 
outgrown the medieval Capua in modern days. 

Remains , — No pre-Roman renuiins have been found within 
the town of Capua itself, but important cemeteries have been 
discovered on all sides of it, the earliest of which go back to the 
7th or 6th century B.c. The tombs are of various forms, partly 
chambers with frescoes on tlie walls, partly cubical blocks of 
peperino, hollowed out, with grooved hds. The objects found 
within them consist mainly of vases of bronze (many of them 
without feet, and with incised designs of Etruscan style) and of 
clay, some of Greek, some of local manufacture, and of paintings. 
On the east of the town, in the Patturelli property, a temple has 
been discovered with Oscan votive inscriptions, some of them 
inscribed upon terra-cotta tablets, others on cippt, while of a 
group of 150 tufa statuettes (representing a matron holding one 
or more children in her lap) three bore Latin inscriptions of the 
early imperial period. The site of the town being in a perfectly 
fiat plain, without natural defences, it was possible to lay it out 
regularly. Its length from east to west is accurately determined 
by the fact that the Via Appia, which runs from north-west to 
south-east from Casilinum to Galatia, turns due cast very soon 
after passing the so-called Arco Campano (a triumphal arcli of 
good brickwork, once faced with marble, witli three openings, 
erected in honour of some emperor unknown), and continues to 
run in this direction for 5413 J English feet (~6ooo ancient 
Oscan ieety The west gate was the Porta Romana ; remains 
of the east gate (the name of which we do not know) have been 
found. This fact shows that the main street of the town was 
perfectly orientated, and that before the Via Appia was con- 
structed, t,e, in all probability in pre-Roman times. The width 
of the town from north to south cannot be so accurately deter- 
mined as the line of the north and south walls is not known, 
though it can l>e approximately fixed by the absence of tombs 
(Beloch fixes it at 4000 Oscan feet = 3609 English feet), nor is it 
absolutely certain (though it is in the highest degree probable, 
for Cicero praises its regular arrangement and fine streets) that 
the plan of the town was rectangular. Within the town are 
remains of thermae on the north of the Via Appia and of a theatre 
op{)Osite, on the South. The former consisted of a large crypto- 
porticus round three sides of a court, the south side being open 
to the road ; it now lies under the prisons. Beloch (see below) 
attributes this to the Oscan period ; but the construction as 
shown in Labruzzi's drawing (v. 17) ^ is partly of bnck-work and 
opus reticidatum, which may, of course, belong to a restoration. 
The stage of the theatre had its back to the road ; Labruzzi 
(v. 18) gives an interesting view of the cavea. It appears from 
inscriptions that it was erected after the time of Augustus. 
Other inscriptions, however, prove the existence of a theatre as 
early as 94 A.c., so tihat the existence otf another ekewhere must 
be assumed. We know that the Roman colony was divided into 
regions and possessed a capitolium, with a temple of Jupiter, 
within the town, and that the market-place, for wnguemts 
especially, was called Seplasia ; we also hear of an 
pn^bly the> original senate house, which stood in an open sp^ 
known e^ albana. But the sites of all these are quite uncertain. 
Outside the town on the north is the am[Aitheatre^ budlt in the 
* For these drawings see T. Ashby, " DesSins inMits do €ario 
Labniansi^'' in MSlmps ie V^mk prmgmse, 19034 414^ 
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time of Augustus, restored by Hadrian and dedicated by 
Antoninus Pius, as the inscription over the main entrance 
recorded. The exterior was formed by 80 Doric arcades of four 
storeys each, but only two arches now remain. The keystones 
were adorned with heads of divinities. The interior is better 
preserved ; beneath the arena are subterranean passag«5s like 
those in the amphitheatre at PuteoH. It is one of the largest in 
existence ; the longer diameter is 185 yds,, the shorter 152, and 
the arena measures 83 by 49 yds., the corresponding dimensions 
in the colosseum at Rome being 205, 170, 93 and 58 yds. To 
the east are considerable remains of baths^a large octagonal 
building, an apse against which the church of S. Maria dellc 
Grazie is built, and several heaps of debris. On the V la Appia, 
to the south-east of the east gate of the town, are two large and 
well-preserved toml>s of the Roman period, known as le Carem 
vecchte and la Conocclna, To the east of the amphitheatre an 
ancient road, the Via Uianae, leads north to the Pagus Dianae, 
on the west slopes of the Mons Tifata, a community which sprang 
up round the famous and ancient temple of Diana, and probably 
recervejd an independent organization after the abolition of that 
of Capua in 211 b . c . The place often served as a base for attacks 
on the latter, and Sulla, after his defeat of C. Norbanus, gave the 
whole of the mountain to the temple. Within the territory of 
the pagms were several other temples with their magtstn. After 
the restoration of the community of Capua, we find magistri of 
the temple of Diana still existing, but they were probably 
officials of Capua itself. The site is occupied by the Benedictine 
church of S. Angelo in Formis - which dates from 944, and 
was reconstructed by the abbot Desiderius (afterwards Pope 
Victor 111 .) of Monte Cassino m 1073, with interesting paintings 
dating from the end of the 1 1 th century to the middle of the 12th, 
in which five different styles may be distinguished. They form a 
complete representation of all the chief episodes of the New 
Testament (see F. X. Kraus, Jakrlmch d. k, preuss. KunM* 
smnmlungen, xiv.). Deposits of votive objects (fomtssae), 
removed from the ancient temple from lime to time as new ones 
caime m and occupied aQ the available space, have been found, 
and considerable remains of buildings belonging to the Vwnis 
Dianae (among them triumplial arch and some baths, also a 
hall with frescoes, representing the goddess herself ready for the 
chase) still exist. 

The ancient road from Capua went on beyond the Vicus 
Dianae to the Voiturnus (remains of the bridge still exist) and 
then turned east along the river valley to Caiatia and Teksia. 
Other roads ran to Puteoli and Cumae (the so-called Via 
C'ampona) and to Neapolrs, and as we have seen the Via Appia 
passed through Capua, which was thus the most important road 
centre of Campania {q»v,). 

See Th. Mommsen in Corpus Inscrip, Lat, x. (Berlin, 1883), p. 365 
seq. , J. Beloch, Campanien (Breslau, 1800), 295 sc(f , Ch. llulwcn m 
Bauly-Wissowa, Realenoydopcidic (Stuttgart, 1 899), ui. 1 555. (T. As.) 

CAPUCHIN MONKEY, the English name of a tropical 
American, monkey scientifically known as CeAus capucinus ; the 
plural, capuchins, is extended to embrace all the numerous 
species of the same genus, whose range extends from Nicaragua 
to Paraguay. These monkeys, whose native name is sapapu, 
are the typical representatives of the family Cebidae^snid belong 
to a sub-family in which the tail is generally mehensile. From 
the other genera of that group (Ce^nae) wiw prehensile tails 
capuchins are distinguished by the comparadve shortness of 
tliat appendage, and the absence of a naked area on tlie under 
surface of its extremity. The hair is not woolly, the general 
build is rather stout, and the limbs are of moderate length and 
slenderness. The name capuchin is derived from the somewhat 
cowHike form assigned by the thick hair on the crown of the 
head of the sapajous. In their native haunts these naonkeys 
go about in troops of considerable size, freoueating the summits 
of the tall fore&trtree&|f from which they seldom, if ever, desc^ii 
In addition to fruits of various kinds, consume tender 
shoots and buds, insects, eggs and yauijg birds^ Many of the 

» The name comes from ihe aqueduct {fmna) erected by Angustoi 
lor the supply of Gapua* mnains of wbkh stHl oakG 
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species are difficult to distinguish, and very little is known of their 
liabits in a wild state, although several members of the group 
are common in captivity (see Primates). (it. L.^) 

CAPUCHINS, an order of friars in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the chief and only permanent offshoot from the Franciscans, 
It arose about the year 1520, when Matteo di Bassi, an “ Obser- 
vant ” Franciscan, became possessed of the idea that the habit 
worn by the Pranciscans was not the one that St Francis had 
worn ; accordingly he made himself a pointed or pyramidal 
hood and also allowed his beard to grow and went about bare- 
footed. His superiors tried to suppress these innovations, but 
in 1528 he obtained the sanction of Clement VII. and also the 
permission to live as a hermit and to go about everywhere 
preaching to the poor ; and these permissions were not only for 
himself, but for all such as might join him in the attempt to 
restore the most literal observance possible of St Francis’s rule. 
Matteo was soon joined by others. The Observants opposed 
the movement, but the Conventuals supported it, and so Matteo 
and his companions were formed into a congregation, called 
the Hermit Friars Minor, as a branch of the Conventual Fran- 
ciscans, but with a vicar of their own, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the general of the Conventuals. From their hood (capuche) 
they received the popular name of Capuchins. In 1529 they 
had four houses and held their first general chapter, at which 
their special rules were drawn up. The eremitical idea was 
abandoned, but the life was to be one of extreme austerity, 
simplicity and poverty — in all things as near an approach to 
St Francis’s idea as was practicable. Neither the monasteries 
nor the congregation should possess anything, nor were any 
devices to be resorted to for evading this law ; no large provision 
against temporal wants should be made, and the supplies in the 
house should never exceed what was necessary for a few days. 
Everything was to be obtained by begging, and the friars were 
not allowed even to touch money. The communities were to be 
small, eight being fixed as the normal number and twelve as the 
limit. In furniture and clothing extreme simplicity was enjoined 
and the friars were to go bare-footed without even sandals. 
Besides the choral canonical office, a portion of which was recited 
at midnight, there were two hours of private prayer daily. The 
fasts and disciplines were rigorous and frequent. The great ex- 
ternal work was preaching and spiritual ministrations among 
the poor. In theology the Capuchins abandoned the later 
Franciscan school of Scotus, and returned to the earlier school 
of Bonaventura (q.v,). The new congregation at the outset 
of its history underwent a series of severe blows. The two 
founders left it, Matteo di Bassi to return to the Observants, 
while his first companion, on being superseded in the office of 
vicar, became so insubordinate that he had to be expelled. 
The case of the third vicar, Bernardino Ochino who became 
a Calvinist, 1543, and married, was even more disastrous. 
This mishap brought the whole congregation under the suspicion 
of heretical tendencies and the pope resolved to suppress it ; 
he was with difficulty induced to allow it to continue, but the 
Capuchins were forbidden to preach. In a couple of years the 
authorities were satisfied as to the soundness of the general body 
of Capuchin friars, and the permission to preach was restored. 
The congregation at once began to multiply with extraordinary 
rapidity, and by the end of the i6th century the Capuchins had 
spread all over the Catholic parts of Europe, so that in 1619 
they were freed from their dependence on the Conventual 
Franciscans and became an independent order, with a general 
of their own. They are said to have had at that time 1500 houses 
divided into fifty provinces. They were one of the chief factors 
in the Catholic Counter-reformation, working assiduously 
among the poor, preaching, catechizing, confessing in all parts, 
and impressing the minds of the common people by the great 
poverty and austerity of their life. By these means they were 
also extraordinarily suc(;;fssful in making converts from Fro- 
testatitism to Catholicism. Nor were the activities of the 
Capuchins confined to Europe. From an early date they under- 
took missions to the heathen in America, Asia and Africa, and 
at the middle of the 17th century a Capuchin missionary college 


was founded in Rome for the purpose of preparing their subjects 
for foreign missions. A large number of Capuchins have suffered 
martyrdom for the Gospel. This activity in Europe and else- 
where continued until the close of the 18th century, when the 
number of Capuchin iriars was estimated at 31,000. 

I Like all other orders, the Capuchins suffered severely from 
the secularizations and revolutions of the end of the i8th century 
and the first half of the 19th ; but they survived the strain, 
and during the latter part of the 19th century rapidly recovered 
ground. At the beginning of the present century there were 
fifty provinces with some 500 monasteries and 300 hospices or 
lesser houses ; and the number of Capuchin friars, including 
lay-brothers, was reckoned at 9500. In England there are ten 
or twelve Capuchin monasteries, and in Ireland three. The 
Capuchins now possess the church of the Portiuncula at Assisi. 
The Capuchins still keep up tiieir missionary work and have some 
200 missionary stations in all parts of the world — notably India, 
Abyssinia and the Turkish empire. Though ‘‘ the poorest of all 
orders,” it has attracted into its ranks an extraordinary number 
of the highest nobility and even of royalty. The celebrated 
Father Mathew, the apostle of Temperance in Ireland, was a 
Capuchin friar. Like the Franciscans the Capuchins wear a 
brown habit. 

The Capuchines are Capuchin nuns. They were founded 
in 1538 in Naples. They lived according to the rules and regu- 
lations of the Capuchin friars, and so austere was the life that 
they were called “ Sisters of Suffering.” The order spread to 
France and Spain, and a few convents still exist. 

In order fully to grasp the meaning of the Capuchin refonn, it is 
necessary to know the outlines of Fianciscan history (see Francis- 
cans). There does not appear to be any modem general history of 
the Capuchin order as a whole, though tlicie are histones of various 
provinces and of the foreign missions. The references to all this 
literature will bo found in the article “ Kapuzmerorden ” m Wetzer 
und Welte, Kircheyikxtooyi (2nd ed ), which is the best general sketch 
on the subject. Shorter sketches, with the needful references, are 
given in Max Heimbucher, Orden und Konfiregationen (1896), i. § 44, 
and in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddte (3rd ed.), art. “ Kapuzmer," 
Helyot’s Hist, des ordres religteux (1792), vii. c. 24 and c. 27, 
gives an account of the Capuchins up to the end of the 17th 
century. (E. C. B.) 

CAPUS, ALFRED (1858- ), French author, was born at 

Aix, in Provence, on the 2Sth of November 1858. In 1878 he 
published, in collaboration with L. Vonoven, a volume of short 
stones, and m the next year the two produced a one-act piece, 
LeMari malgrehd^ at the Theatre Cluny. He had been educated 
as an engineer, but became a journalist, and joined the staff 
of the Figaro in 1894. His novels, Qtii perd gagne (1890), Faux 
Depart (1891), Annies d'aventures (1895), which belong to this 
period, describe the struggles of three young men at the beginning 
of their career. From the first of these he took his first comedy, 
Brignol et sa fille (Vaudeville, 23rd November 1894). Among 
his later plays are Innocent (1896), written with Alphonse Allais ; 
Petites foUes (1897) ; Rostne (1897) ; ^Manage bourgeois (1898) ; 
Les Maris de Leontine (1900); La Bourse ou la vie (1900); La 
Veine (1901) ; La Petite Fonciionnatre (1901); Les Deux Ecoles 
(1902); LaChdtelaine{i^o2)\ 1903), with Emmanuel 

Air^ne, which was produced in London by Mr George Alexander 
as The Man of the Momenty and Notre Jeunesse (1904), the first 
of his plays to be represented at the Theatre Fran^ais ; Monsieur 
Piegois (1905); and, in collaboration with Lucien Descaves, 
V Attentat (1906). 

See Edouard Quet, Alfred Capus (1904), with appreciations by 
various authors, in the series of CeUbnUs d’aujourd'hui, 

CAPYBARA, or Carpincho {Hydrochaerus capybara), the 
largest living rodent mammal, characterized by its moderately 
long limbs, partially-webbed toes, of which there are four in 
front and three behind, hoof-like nails, sparse hair, short ears, 
cleft upper lip and the absence of a tail. The dentition is 
peculiar on account of the great size and complexity of the last 
upper molar, which is composed of about twelve plates, and 
exceeds in length the three teeth in front. The front surface 
of the incisors has a broad, shallow groove. Capybaras are 
aquatic rodents, frequenting the banks of lakes and rivers, and 
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being sometimes •found wjierc the water is brackish. They 
generally associate in herds, and spend most of the day in covert 
on the banks, feeding in the evening and morning. When dis* 
turbed they make for the water, in which they swim and dive 
with expertness, often remaining below the surface for several 
mimites. Their usual food consists of water-plants and bark, 
but in cultivated dbtricts they do much harm to crops. Their 
cry is a low, abrupt grunt. From five to eight is the usual 
number in a litter, of which there appears to be only one in the 
year ; and the young are carried on their parent’s back when 
in the water. Extinct species of capybara occur in the tertiary 
deposits of Argentina, some of which were considerably larger 
than the living form. Capybaras belong to the family Ccwtidacy 
the leading characteristics of which are given in Rddentia. 
When full-grown the entire length of the animal is about 4 ft., 
and the girth 3 ft. Their geographical range extends from 
Guiana to the river Plate. Capybaras can be easily tamed ; 
numbers are killed on land by jaguars and in the water by 
caimans — ^the alligators of South America. 

CAR (Late Lat. carra)^ a term originally applied to a small 
two-wheeled vehicle for transport (see Carriage), but also to 
almost anything in the nature of a carriage, chariot, &c., and 
to the carrying-part of a balloon. With some specific qualifica- 
tion (tram-car, street-car, railway-car, sleeping-car, motor-car, 
&c.) it is combined to serve as a general word instead of carriage 
or vehicle. From Ireland comes the “ jaunting-car,’’ which is 
in general use, both in the towns, where it is the commonest 
public carriage for hire, and in the country districts, where it is 
employed to carry the mails and for the use of tourists. The 
gentry and more well-to-do farmers also use it as a private 
carriage in all parts of Ireland. The genuine Irish jaunting-car 
is a two-wheeled vehicle constructed to carry four persons 
besides the driver. In the centre, at right angles to the axle, 
is a well ” about 18 in. deep, used for carrying parcels or small 
luggage, and covered with a lid which is usually furnished with 
a cushion. The ** well ” provides a low back to each of the two 
seats, which are in the form of wings placed over each wheel, 
with foot boards hanging outside the wheel on hinges, so that 
when not in use they can be turned up over the seats, thus 
reducing the width of the car (sometimes very neces.sary in the 
narrow country roads) and protecting the seats from the 
weather. The passengers on each side sit with their backs to 
each other, with the “ well ” between them. The driver sits 
on a movable box-seat, or dicky,” a few inches high, placed 
across the head of the ‘‘ well,” with a footboard to which there 
is usually no splash-board attached. A more modern form of 
jaunting-car, known as a ” long car,” chiefly used for tourists, 
is a four-wheeled vehicle constructed on the same plan, which 
accommodates as many as eight or ten passengers on each side, 
and two in addition on a high box-seat besi<^e the driver. In the 
city of Cork a carriage known as an ‘‘ inside car ” is in common 
use. It is a two-wheeled covered carriage in which the pas- 
sengers sit face to face as in a wagonette. In remote country 
districts the poorer peasants still sometimes use a primitive 
form of vehicle, called a ” low-backed car,” a simple square 
shallow box or shelf of wood fastened to an axle without springs. 
The two wheels are solid wooden -disks of the rudest construction, 
generally without the protection Of metal tires, and so small in 
diameter that the body of the car is raised only a few inches from 
the ground. 

CARABINIERS, originally mounted troops of the Frendh 
army, armed with the carabine (carbine). In 1690 one company 
of catabiniers was maintained in each regiment of cavalry. 
Their duties were analogous to those of grenadiers in infantry 
regiments — ^scouting, detached work, and, in general, all duties 
requiring special activity and address. They fought mounted 
and dismounted and even took part in siege warfare in 
the trencfife. At thfe battiie o# i^eerwiiideti in* ^693 all tha eata- 
Wnier companies present ^ere united in one body, and afteir 
the action Loiiis XIV. consolidated them into a permanent 
regimeiit with the name Royal Carabiniers; This was one of 
the old mgimerits which sOrvived the French Revolution, at 
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which time the title was chaijged to horse grenadiers ” ; it is 
represented in the French army Of t^o-dav by the 1 ith Cuirassiers. 
The carabiniers (6th Dragoon Guards) of the British army datt‘ 
from 1685, and received the ^utile from being armed with tk* 
carabine in 1692. Regiin^n*cally therefore they were one year 
senior to the French rtgiriient of Royal Carabiniers, and as a 
matter of fact they took part as a regiment in the battle of 
Neerwinden. Up to 1745 their title was “The Xing’s Cara- 
biniers”; from 1745 to 1788 they were called the 3rd Irish Horse, 
and from 1788 they have borne their present title. In the 
German army, one carabinier regiment alone (2nd Saxon Reiter 
regiment) remains of the cavalry corps which formerly in vaarious 
states bore tlie title, in Italy tlie gendarmerie arc calfed rara- 
bmten. 

CARABOBO9 the smallest of the thirteen states of Venezuela, 
bounded N. by the Caribbean Sea, E. by the state of Aragua, S. 
by Zamora ajjd W. by Lara. Its area is 2985 sq. m., ^nd its 
population, according to an official estiniate of 1905, is 221,891. 
The greater part of its surface is mountainous witli moderately 
elevated valleys of great fertility and productiveness, but south 
of the Cordillera there are extensive grassy plains conterminous 
with those of Guarico and Zamora, on which large herds e>f cattle 
are pastured. The prinapal products of the state ore cattle, 
hides and cheese from the southern plains, cofiee and cereals from 
the higher valleys, sugar and aguardiente from the lower valleys 
about Lake Valencia, and cacao, coix)-nuts and coco-nut fibre 
from the coast. Various minerals are also found in its south-west 
districts, about Nirgua. The capital is Valencia, and its princi- 
pal towns arc Puerto Cabello, Montallmn (estimated pop, in 1904 
7500), 30 m. W.S.W. of Valencia; Nirgua (pop. in 1891 8394), 
an important commenial and mining town 36 J m, S.W. of 
Valencia, 2500 ft. above sea level ; and Ocumare (pop. in 1891 
7493), near the coast i8jr m. E, of Puerto Cabello, celebrated 
for the fine quality of its cacao. Carabobo is best known for tlie 
battle fought on the 24th of June 1821 on a plain at the southern 
exit from tlie passes through the Cordillera in this state, between 
the revolutionists under Bolivar and the Spanish forces under 
La Torre. It was one of^the four decisive battles of the war, 
though the forces engaged were only a part of the two armies 
and numbered 2400 revolutionists (composed of 1500 mounted 
llaneros known as the ” Apure legion,” and 900 British), and 
3000 Sf)aniards. The day was won by the British, who drove 
the Spaniards from the field at the point of the bayonet, although 
at a terrible loss of life. The British legion was afterwards 
acclaimed by Bolivar as ” Salvadores de mi Patria.” The 
Spanish forces continued the war until near the end of i8:?3, but 
their operations were restricted to the districts on the coast. 

CARACAL, the capital of the department pf Romanatzi, 
Rumania ; situated in the plains between the lower reaches of 
the Jiu and 01 1 rivers, and on tfie railway from Corabia, beside 
the Danube, to Hermannstadt in Transylvania. Popi (1900) 
12,055. Caracal has little trad^, except in grain. Its chief 
buildings are the prefecture, school of arts and crafts and several 
churches. There are some ruins of a tower, built in A.n. 2x7 by 
the Roman emperor Caracalla, after whom the place is named. 
In 1596 Michael the Brave of Walachia defeated the Turks near 
Caracal. 

CARACAL (I.ynx caracal)^ sometimes called Persian lynx, an 
animal widely distributed throughout south-western A«iil> and 
over a large portion of Africa. It is somewhat larger than a 
of a uniform reddish brown cdlour above, and whitish beneatin, 
with two white spots above each of the eyes, and a tuft of long 
black hair at the tip of the ears' ; to these it owes its name; which 
is derived from Turkish words signifying ** black-ear.” There 
is little information as to the habits of this animal in a wild 
state. Dr W. T. Blanford considers that it dwells among gims 
and bushes rather than in forests. Its prey is said to consist 
largely of gozelfes, siAall deer, hares and peafowl and other birds. 
The caracal is easily tamed, and iti some parts 6f India is trained 
to capture the smaller antelopes and deer and such birds as the 
crane and pelican. Accotdittg to Blyth, it is a favottrite ansnse- 
ment the natives to let lobse a couple of tame caracals 

V. 10 a 
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aalong a flock of pigeoni feeding on the ground, when each will 
strike down a number of thirds before the flock can escape. 
Frequent reference is hiade in Greek and Roman literature to 
the lynx, and from such descrip rions as are given of it there is 
little doubt that the caracal, arid not the European lynx, was 
referred to- In South Africa, where? the caracal abounds, its 
hide is made by the Zulus into skin-ctoaks, known as karosses. 
According to W. L. Sclater, these when used as blankets are said 
to be beneficial in cases of rheumatism ; an ointment prepared 
from the fat of the animal being employed for the same purpose. 
The North African caracal has been separated as Lynx, or 
berberorum, but it is best regarded as a local race. 

€ARACALLA (or Caracallus), MARCUS AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS (18^217), Roman emperor, eldest son of the 
emperor Septimius Severus, was born at Lugdunum (Lyons) on 
the 4th of April 186. His original name was Bassianus ; his 
nickname Caracalla was derived from the long Gallic tunic which 
he wore and introduced into the army. He further received the 
imperial title of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus at the time when 
his father declared himself the adopted son of M. Aurelius. After 
the death of Severus (211) at Eboracum (York) in Britain, 
Caracalla and his brother Geta, who had accompanied their 
father, returned to Rome a6 colleagues in the supreme power. 
In order to secure the sole authority, Caracalla barbarously 
murdered his brother in his mother’s arms, and at the same time 
put to death some 20,000 persons, who were suspected of favour- 
ing him, amongst them the jurist Papinianus. An important 
act of his reign (212) was the bestowal of the rights of Roman 
citizenship upon all free inhabitants of the empire, although the 
main object of Caracalla was doubtless to increase the amount 
of revenue derived from the tax on inheritances or legacies to 
Which only Roman citizens were liable: His own extravagances 
and the demands of the soldiery were a perpetual drain upon his 
resources, to meet which he resorted to taxes and extortion of 
every description. He spent the remainder of his reign wandering 
frrim place to place, a mode of life to which he was said to have 
been driven by the pangs of remorse. Handing over the reins 
of government to his mother, he set out in Z13 for Raetia, where 
he carried on war against the Alamanni ; in 214 he attacked the 
Goths in Dacia, whence he proceeded by way of Thrace to Asia 
Minor, and in 215 crossed to Alexandria. Here he took vengeance 
for the bitter sarcasms of the inhabitants against himself and his 
mother by ordering a general massacre of the youths capable of 
bearing arms. Iri 216 he ravaged Mesopotamia because Arta- 
banus, the Parthian king, refused to give him his daughter in 
marriage. He spent the winter at Edessa, and in 217, when he 
recommenced his campaign, he was murdered between Edessa 
und Carrhae on the 8th of April at the instigation of OpelHus 
(Opilius) Macrinus, praefect of the praetorian gupd, who 
succeeded him. Amongst the numerous buildings With which 
Caracalla adorned the city, the most famous are the thermae, 
and the triumphal arch of Septimius Severus in the forum. 

Authorities. — Dio Cas.sius Ixxvii., Ixxvni. ; Herodian iii. 10, 
iv. 14 ; lives of Caracalla, Severus and Geta, in Scriptures Histortae 
Ai4gu^tae ; Eutropius vih. 19^22 ; Aurelius Victor, De Caesaribus, 
20-23 ; BpiU 20*23 ; Zosimus i. 9-10 ; H. Schiller, GeschichU der 
rdmtschen Kaiser zeti (1883), 738 fi.; Pauly-Wissowa, Realencydopddie, 
ii. 2434 ff. (von Rohden). 

CARACASf the principal city and the capital of the United 
States of Venezuela, situated at the western extremity of an 
elevated valley of the Venezuelan Coast Range known as the 
plain of Cfaacao, 6i m. S.S.E. of La Guaira, its port on the 
Caribbean coast, in lat. 10° 30' N., long. 67° 4' W. The plain 
is about XI m. long by 3 m. wide, and is separated from the 
coast by a part of the mountain chain which extends along 
almost the entire water front ofthe republic. It is covered with 
wellKTultivated plantations. The Guaira river, a , branch of the 
Tuy, traVierses the plaip Jfcrom west to east, and flows past the 
city on the south. Among its many small tributaries are the 
Catuche, Caroata and Apauco, which flow down through the city 
from the north, and give it a. natural surface drainage. The city 
is built at the najrrpw end of the valley and at the foot of the 


Cerro de Avila, and stands from 2887 to 3442 ft. above sea level, 
the elevation of the Plaza de Bolivar, its topographical centre, 
being 3025 ft. Two miles north-east is the famous Silla de 
Caracas, whose twin summits, like a gigantic old-fashioned 
saddle (silla), rise to an elevation of 8622 ft. ; and the Naigueti, 
still farther eastward, overlooks the valley from a height of 
9186 ft. The dimate of Cardcas is often described as that of 
perpetual spring. It is subject, however, to extreme and rapid 
variations in temperature, to alternations of dry and humid 
winds (the latter, called catias, being irritating and oppressive), 
to chilling night mists brought up from the coast by the westerly 
winds, and to other influences productive of malaria, catarrh^ 
fevers, bilious disorders and rheumatism. The maximum and 
minimum temperatures range from 84® to 48® F., the annual 
mean being about 66®, and the daily variation is often as much 
as 15°. The city is built with its streets running between the 
cardinal points of the compass and crossing each other at right 
angles. Two intersecting central streets also divide the dty 
into four sections, in each of which the streets are methodically 
named and numbered, as North 3rd, 5th, 7th, &c., or West Znd, 
4th, 6th, &c., according to direction and location. This method 
of muneration dates from the time of Guzman Blanco, but the 
common people adhere to the names bestowed upon the city 
squares in earlier times. The streets are narrow, but are clean 
and well-paved, and are lighted by electricity and gas. There 
are several handsome squares and public gardens, adorned with 
statues, trees and shrubbery. The principal square is the Plaza 
de Boliviir, the conventional centre of the city, in whicli stands 
a bronze equestrian statue of Bolivar, and on which face tlie 
cathedral, archbishop’s residence, Casa Amarilla, national 
library, general post office and other public offices. The Inde- 
penciencia Park, formerly called Calvario Park> whicli occupies 
a hill on the west side of the city, is the largest and most attractive 
of the public gardens. Among the public edifices are the capitol, 
which occupies a whole square, the university, of nearly equal 
size, the cathedral, pantheon, masonic temple (built by the 
state in the spendthrift days of Guzman Blanco),, national 
library, opera-house, and a number of large churches. The city 
is generously provided with all the modern public services, 
including two street car lines, local and long distance telephone 
lines, electric power and light, and waterworks. The principal 
water supply is derived from the Macarao river, 15 m. distant. 
Railway connexion with the port of La Guaira was opened in 1883 
by means of a line 23 . m. long. Another line (the Gran Ferco- 
carril de Venezuela) passes through the mountains to Valencia, 
Him. distant, and two short lines run to neighbouring villages, 
one to Petare and Santa Lucia, and the other to El Valle. The 
archbishop of Venezuela resides in Caracas and has ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the dioceses of Ciudad Bolivar, Calabozo, 
Barquisimeto, M6rida and Maracaibo. There are no manu- 
factures of note. 

Caracas was founded in 1567 by Diego de Losada under 
the pious title of Santiago de Ledn de Caracas, and has been 
successively capital of the province of CarAcas, of the cai>taincy- 
general of CarAcas and Venezuela, and of the republic of 
Venezuela. It is also one of the two chief cities, or capitals, of the 
Federal district. It was the birthplace of Sim6n Bolivar, and 
claims the distinction of being the first colony in South America 
to overthrow Spanish colonial authority. The city was almost 
totally destroyed by the great earthquake of 1812. In the war 
of independence it was repeatedly subjected to pillage and 
slaughter by both parties in the strife, and did not recover its 
losses for many years. In i&io its population was estimated at 
50,000 ; seventy-one years later the census of 18&1 gave it only 
55,638. In 1891 its urban population was computed to be 
72,429, which in 1904 was estimated to have increased to about 
90,000. 

CARAOCL WmnOOf AGOSTINO, and ANNIBALE, three 
celebrated Italian painters, were bom at Bplpgna in 1555, I 5 S 7 > 
and 1560 respectively. Lodovico, the el^ost, son of a butcher, 
was unde to the two younger, Agostino and Annibale, sons of a 
tgilpr, and had nearly finished his pi^ofessional i^tedies before the 
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Others had begun their education. From being a reputed dunce, 
while studying under Tintoretto in Venice, he gradually rose, by 
an attentive observation of nature and a careful examination of 
the works of the great masters preserved at Bologna, Venice, 
Florence and Parma, to measure himself with the teachers of his 
day, and ultimately projected the opening of a rival school in his 
native place. Finding himself unable to accomplish his design 
without assistance, he sent for his two nephews, and induced 
them to abandon their handicrafts (A^ostino being a goldsmith, 
and Annibale a tailor) for the profession of painting. Agostino 
he first placed under the care of Fontana, retaining Annibale in 
his own studio ; but he afterwards sent both to Venice and Parma 
to copy the works of Titian, Tintoretto and Correggio, on which 
his own taste had been formed. On their return, the three 
relatives, assisted by an eminent anatomist, Anthony de la Tour, 
opened, in 1589, an academy of painting under the name Cf the 
Incamminati (or, as we might paraphrase it, the Right Road), 
provided with numerous casts, books and bassi-rilievi, which 
Lodovico had collected in his travels. From the affability and 
kindness of the Caracci, and their zeal for the scientific education 
of the students, their academy rose rapidly in popular estimation, 
and soon every other school of art in Bologna was deserted and 
closed. They continued together till, at the invitation of Cardinal 
I^arnese, Annibale and Agostino went to Rome in 1600 to paint 
the gallery of the cardinal’s palace. The superior praises awarded 
to Agostino inflamed the jealousy of Annibale, already kindled 
by the brilliant reception given by the pupils of the Incamminati 
to Agostino’s still highly celebrated picture of the ** Communion 
of St Jerome,’’ and the latter was dismissed to Parma to paint 
the great saloon of the Casino. Here he died in 1602, when on 
the eve of finishing his renowned painting of Celestial, Terrestrial 
and Venal Love.” Annibale continued to work alone at the 
Farncse gallery till the designs were completed ; but, dis- 
appointed at the miserable remuneration offered by the cardinal, 
he retired to Naples, where an unsuccessful contest for a great 
work in the church of the Jesuits threw him into a fever, of 
which he died in 1609. Lodovico always remained at his academy 
in Bologna (excepting for a short visit to his cousin at Rome), 
though invited to execute paintings in all parts of the country. 
He died in 1619, and was interred in the church of Santa Maria 
Maddalena. The works of Lodovico are numerous in the chapels 
of Bologna. The most famous are — The Madonna standing on 
the moon, with St Francis abd St Jerome beside her, attended by 
a retinue of angels ” ; “ John the Baptist,” St Jerome,” “ St 
Benedict ” and St Cecilia ” ; and the Limbo of the Fathers.” 
He was by far the most amiable of the three painters, rising 
superior to all feelings of jealousy towards his rivals, and though 
he received large sums for his productions, yet, from his almost 
unparalleled liberality to the students of the academy, he died 
poor. With skill in painting Agostino combined the greatest 
proficiency in engraving (which he had studied under Cornelius 
de Cort) and high accomplishments as a scholar. He died not 
untroubled by remorse for the indecencies which, in accordance 
with the corruption of the time, he had introduced into some 
of his engravings, llie works of Annibale are more diversified 
in style than those of the others, and cbmprise specimens of 
painting after the manner of Correggio, Titian, Paolo Veronese, 
Raphael and Michelangelo. The most distinguished are the 

Dead Christ in the lap of the Madonna ” } the “ Infant and 
St John ” ; “ St Catherine ” ; “ St Roch distributing alms ” 
(now in the Dresden gallery) ; and the Saviour wailed over by 
the Maries,” at present in possession of the earl of Carlisle. He 
fre(juently gave great importance to the landscape in his com- 
positions. The reputation of Annitele is tarnished by his 
jealousy and vindictiveness towards his brother, and the licen- 
tiousness of his disposition, which contributed to bring him to a 
comparatively early j^rave. 

The three Caracci were the founders of the so-called Eclectic 
school of paintihg, — the principle of which was tb study in the 
works of the great masters the several excellences for which they 
had beep respectively pre-emiilent, and to combine these in the 
productions of the sdhool itself ; for instance, there was to be the 
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design of Raphael, the power of Michelangelo, the cxJlour of 
Titian, and so on. 

See A. Venturi, I Caracci e la loro scuola, 1895. (W. M. R.) 

CARACCIOLO, FRANCESCO, Prince (173^-1799), Neapolitan 
admiral and revolutionist, was born on the i8th of January 
1732, of a noble Neapolitan family. He entered the navy and 
learned his seamanship under Rodney. He fought with 
distinction in the British service in the American War of Inde- 
pendence, against the Barbary pirates, and against the French 
at Toulon under Lord Hotham. The Bourbons placed the 
greatest confidence in his skill. When on the approach of the 
French to Naples King Ferdinand IV. and Queen Mary Caroline 
fled to Sicily on board Nelson’s ship the ” Vanguard ” (December 

1798) , Caracciolo escorted them on the frigate Sannita.” He 
was the only prominent Neapolitan trusted by the king, but 
even the admiral’s loyalty was shaken by Ferdinand’s cowardly 
flight. On reaching Palermo Caracciolo asked j>ermission to 
return to Naples to look after his own private affairs (January 

1799) . This was granted, but when he arrived at Naples he 
found all the aristocracy and educated middle classes infatuated 
with the French revolutionary ideas, and ho himself was received 
with great enthusiasm. He seems at first to have intended to 
live a retired life ; but, finding that he must either join the 
Republican party or escape to Procida, then in the hands of the 
English, in which case even his intimates would regard him as 
a traitor and his property would have been confiscated, he was 
induced to adhere to the new order of things and took command 
of the republic’s naval forces. Once at sea, he fought actively 
against the British and Neapolitan squadrons and prevented 
the landing of some Royalist bands. A few days later all the 
Frenc h troops in Naples, except 500 men, were recalled to the 
north of Italy. 

Caracciolo then attacked Admiral Thum, who from the 

Minerva ” commanded the Rc^yalist fleet, and did some damage 
to that vessel. But the British fleet on the one hand and Cardinal 
P'abrizio Ruffo’s army on the other made resistance impossible. 
The Republicans and the 500 French had retired to the castles, 
and Caracciolo landed and tried to escape in disguise. But 
he was betrayed and arrested by a Royalist officer, who on the 
29th of June brought him in chains on board Nelson’s flagship 
the Foudroyant.” It is doubtful whether Caracciolo should 
have been included in the capitulation concluded with the 
Republicans in the castles, as that document promised life and 
liberty to those who surrendered before the blockade of the forts, 
whereas he was arrested afterwards, but as the whole capitulation 
was violated the point is immaterial. Moreover, the admiral’s 
fate was decided even before his capture, because on the 27th 
of June the British minister, Sir W. Hamilton, had communicated 
to Nelson Queen Mary Caroline’s wish that Caracciolo should 
be hanged. As soon as he was brought on board. Nelson ordered 
Thurn to summon a court martial composed of Caraccjolo’s 
former officers, Thurn himself being a personal enemy of the 
accused. The court was held on board the “ Foudroyant,” 
which was British territory — a most indefensible proceeding. 
Caracciolo was charged with high treason ; he had asked to be 
judged by British officers, which was refused, nor was he allowed 
to summon witnesses in his defence. He was condemned to 
death by three votes to two, and as soon as the sentence was 
communicated to Nelson the latter ordered that ha should be 
hanged at the yard-arm of the ** Minerva ” the next morning, 
and his body thrown into the sea at sundown. Even the cus- 
tomary twenty-four hours’ respite for confession was denied 
him, and his request to be shot instead of hanged refused. The 
Sentence was duly carried out on the 30th of June 1799. 

Caracciolo was technically a traitor to the king whose uniform 
he had worn, but apart from the wave of revolutionary 
enthusiasm which had spread all over the educated classes of 
Italy, and the fact that treason to a government like that of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons could hardly be regwded as a crime, 
there was no necessity for Nelson to make himself the executor 
of "the revenge of Ferdinand and Mary Caroline. His greatest 
offence, as Captain Mahan remaAs (Life of Nelsm, L 4^), was 
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committed against hi^ own country -by safCrificing Jbis inalienable 
character as the representative of the king of Great Britain 
to his secondary and artificial character as delegate of the king 
of Naples* only eKplanation of Nidbon’s conduct to be 
found in his infatuation for Lady Hamilton, whose low ambition 
made her her influence over him in the interest of Queen 
Mary Caroline s malignant spile. 

Authorities — Besides the g^eneral works on Nelson and Naples, 
such ae ¥, Colletta's Stona del Heame dt Napoli (Florence, 1848), 
there is a Uige amount of special literature on the subject. Nelson 
and the Neapolitan Jacobins (Navy Records Society, 1903) contains 
all the documents on the episode, including those incorrectly tran- 
scribed by A. I>umas in his Borhoni d% Napoli (Naples, 1862-1863). 
with an introduction defending Nelson by H. C. (Gutteridgo ; the 
woik contains a bibliography. The case agaiast Nelson is set forth 
by Professor P. Vilhiri m his article “ Nolson, Caracciolo, e la Repub- 
bUca Napolitana ” (Nuova Antologia, i6th February 1899) ; Captain 
A. T. Mahan hai^ replied in ** The NeapoKtan Republic and Nelson's 
Accusers " (Em^tsn Htstoncal Ilevtew, July 1899), Nelson at 
Naples " (ibid., October 1900), and “ Nelson at Naples " {Athenaeum, 
8U1 July 1899) ; sec also F. Lemmi,, ^ Caracciolo (Florence, 

1898) ; C. Giglioli, Naples in jygg (London, 1903) ; Freiherr von 
Helfert, Fahruio Ruffo (Vienna, 1882) ; H. Hufter, Die neapoh* 
iantsche Repuhhk des Jahres (Leipzig, 1884). (L. V.*) 

CABACOLfi (a Fr. word, the origin of which is doubtful, mean- 
ing the wheeling about of a horse ; in Spanish and Porti;guese 
caracal means a snail with a spiral shell), a turn or wheeling 
in horsemanship to the left or right, or to both alternately, so 
that the movements of the horse describe a zig-zag course. 
The term has been used loosely and erroneously to describe any 
display of fancy riding. It is ajso used for a spiral staircase in 
a tower. 

CARACTACUS, strictly CaratAcus, the Latin form of a Celtic 
name, which survives in Caradoc and other proper names. The 
most famous bearer of the name was the British chieftain who 
led the native resistance to the Roman invaders in A.n. 48-51, 
and was finally captured and sent to Rome (Tac. Antu xii. 33, 
Dio. lx.). Two old camps on the Welsh border are now called 
Caer Caradoc, but the names seem to be the invention of iifiti- 
quaries and not genuinely ancient memorials of the Celtic hero. 

CARADOC SERIES, in geology, the name introduced by 
R. I. Murchison in 1839 for the sandstone series of Caer Caradoc 
in Shropshire, England. The limits of Murchison’s Caradoc 
series have since been somewhat modified, and through the 
labours of C. Lapworth the several members of the series have 
been precisely defined by means of graptolitic zones. These 
zones are identical with those found in the rocks of the same 
age in North Wales, the Bala series {q.v.)^ and the terms Bala 
or Caradoc series are used indifferently by geologists when 
referring to the uppermost substage of the Ordovician System. 
The Ordovician rocks of the Caradoc district have been sub- 
divided into the following beds, in descending order : the 
Trinucleus shales, Acton Scott beds, I.ongville nags, Chatwejl 
and Soudley sandstones, Harnage shales and Hoar Edge grits 
and limestone. In the Comdon district in the same enunty the 
Caradoc series is represented by the Harrington group of ashes 
and shales and the Spy Wood group beneath them ; these two 
groups of strata are sometimes spoken of as the Chitbury series. 
In the Breidden district are the barren Criggeon shales with 
ashes and flows of andesite. 

In the Lake distnot the Comaton lunestonje senes represents the 
Upper Caxaclocian, the lower portion hqmg taken up by pi^rt of the 
great Borrowdale volcanic senes of rocks. The Coniston limestone 
scries contains the following subdivisions • — 

Ashgill group (Ashgdl shales and Siattrocephalus limestone). 

Kiesley limestone. 

Sleddale group (Auiplnihwaite beds?? Upper Coniston limestone 
conglomerate; Yarlsidc rhyolite; stye end beds -Lower 
Coniston limestone. 

Roman Fell group (Corona beds)* 

The Duftjon shales and Dryglll shales are equivalents, of the 
SJMdale group. 

of Caradoc age arsuwell developed in southern Scotland ; in 
the Girvan district they have been described as the Ardmiffdn senes 
with the Drum mock group and Barren Flagstone gnenip in the upper 
pertiom; and Ihe Whitehouse, Ardwell and Baldkitchie gronps in riie | 
lower part. .Sifnilarly. two diviaiofWt knowip as the Upper and Lpwer { 


Hartfell aeiTes. are re^gnized m the southern and central area,, in 
Peeblesshire, Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire. 

In Ireland the Caradoc or Bala series is represented by the lime- 
stones of Pottraine near Dublin and of tlie Chair of Kildare ; by the 
Ballynioncy series of Wexford and Camalea shales of Co. Down. 
In the Lough Mask district beds of this age are found, as m Wales, 
inters tratified with volcanic lavas and tuff^, Otliei localities are 
known m counties Tyrone, Meath and I.oufh, also in l.ambay Island. 

See Ordovician System ; also C. Lapworth, Ann, md Ma^, 
Nat, Hist,, 5tli senes, vol. vi., 1880 ; G$oi, Mag , 1889 ; C. Lapworth 
and W. W. Watts, Proc, Geol. Assoc.^ xui,, 1894; J. E. Marr, Oeol^ 
Mag., 1892 ; J. F. Marr and T Roberts, Q, J. G, S., 1885; B. N. 
Peach and J Horne, “ Silurian Rocks of Great Britain," vol. i , 1899 
{Mem, Geol. Survey), (J. A. H.) 

CARALES ([Gr. KapaXus, mod. Cagliari, q.v.), the most 
important ancient city of Sardinia, situated on the soutli coast 
of the island. Its foundation is generally attributed to the 
Carthaginians, and Punic tombs exist in considerably numbers 
near the present cemetery on the east and still more on the roclcy 
lateau to the north-west of the town. It first appears in Roman 
istory in the Second Punic War, and probably obtained full 
Roman civic rights from Julius Caesar. In imperial times it was 
the most important town in the island, mainly owing to its fine 
sheltered harbour, where a detachment of the classis Misenas 
was stationed. In the 4th and 5tli centuries it was probably the 
seat of the praeses Sardtniae. It is mentioned as an important 
harbour in the Gothic and Gildonic wars. It was also the chief 
point of the road system of Sardinia. Roads ran hence to Olbia 
by the cast coast, and tlirougb tlie centre of the island, to Othoca 
(Onstano) direct, and tlience to Olbia (probably the most 
frequented route), through the mining district to Sulci and 
along the south and west coasts to Othoca. The hill occupied 
by the Pisan fortifications and the medieval town within tliem 
must have been the acropolis of the Carthaginian settlement ; 
it is impossible to suppose that a citadel presenting such natural 
advantages was not occupied. The Romans, too, probably 
made use of it, though the lower quarters were mainly occupied 
in imperial times. A. Taramelli {Notizie degli Scavi, IQ05, 
41 seq.) rightly points out that the nucleus of the Roman muni- 
etptum is probably reprewsented by the present quarter of the 
Marina, in which the streets intcrsct;t at right angles and Roman 
remains are frequently found in the subsoil. An inscription 
found some way to tlie north towards the amphitheatre speaks 
of paving in the squares and streets, and of drains constructed 
unikr Domitian in a.d. 83 (F. Vivanet in Notizie degli Scavt, 
1897, 279). The amphitheatre occupies a natural depression in 
the rock just below the acropolis, and open towards tlie sea with 
a fine view. Its axes are 95i and 79 yds., and it is in the main cut 
in tlie rock, though some parts of it are built with concrete. 
Below it, to the south, are considerable remains of ancient 
reservoirs for rain-water, upon which the city entirely depended. 
This nucleus extended both to the east and to the west ; in the 
former direction it ran some way inland, on the east of the castle 
hill. Here were the ambulaiwnes or public promenades con- 
structed by the pro-consul Q. Caecilius Metcllus before a.d. 6 
{Carp, Inscrip. Lai. x., Berlin, 1883, No. 7581 ). Here also, not far 
from the shore, the remains of Roman baths, with a fine coloured 
mosaic pavement, representing deities riding on marine monsters, 
were found in 1907, To the east was the necropolis of Bonaria, 
where both Punic and Roman tombs exwt, and w^here, on the 
site of the present cemetery, Christian catacombs have been 
discovered (F, Vivanet in Notizie degli Scd^i, 1892, 183 seq.; 
G. Pinza in Nuovp^ BuUeilim di Arckeologia CriMima, 1901, 
6 x seq.). But thy western quarter seems to have been far more 
important ; it extended along the lagoon of S. GiUa .(which lies 
to the, north- west of the town, and which until the middle ages 
was an open bay) and on the lower slopes oj the hill which rises 
above it The chief disooveries winch have been made are noted 
by Taramelli (loc. cit.) and include some important buUdipgs, of 
which a large Roman house (or group of hpuses) is the only one 
noiw visible (G* %ano in Npime disgU ^48, 1.73 ; 

1877, 285 ; rS8o, IPS,, 40i5> Beypnd this quarter begins an 
extensive Rppxw necropolis extending alpng* the edge pf Ifhe bill 
north-east of thp high road leading jto the north-west the nipst 
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important tomb is the soKralted Grotta delle Vipere, the rock- 
hewn tomb of Cassius Pbilippns and Atilia Pomptilla^ the sides 
of which are covered with inscriptions {Corpus Inser. Lat x,, 
Berlin, 1883, Nos. 7563H7578). Other tombs are also to be found 
on the high ground near the Punic tombs already mentioned. 
The latter alre hewn perpendicularly in the rock, while the Roman 
tombs are chamters excavated horizontally. In the lagoon 
itself were found a large number of terra cottas, made of local 
clay, some being masks of both divinities and men (among them 
grotesques) others representing hands and feet, others various 
animals, and of amphorae of various sizes and other vases. 
Some of the afnpharae contained animals’ bones, possibly the 
remains of sacrifices. These objects are of the Punic period ; 
they were all found in groups, and had apparently lieen arranged 
on a platform of piles m what was then a bay, m readiness for 
shipment (F. Vivanet in Notme de^h Scavt, 1893, 25s). It is 
probable that the acropolis of Carales was cx'cupied even in 
prehistoric times ; but more abundant traces of prehistoric 
settlements (pottery and fragments of obsidian, also kitchen 
middens, containing bones of animals and shells of molluscs 
used for human food) have been found on the Capo S. Elia 
to the south*east of the moflern town (see A. Taramclli in 
Notizie degli Scavt^ 1904, 19 seq.). An inscription records the 
existence of a temple of Venus Erycina on this promontory in 
Roman times. The museum contains an interesting collection 
of objects from many of the sites mentioned, and also from other 
parts of the island ; it is in fact the most important in Sardinia, 
and is especially strong m prehistoric bronzes (see Sardinia). 

For the Roman insenptions see C I L. ett , Nos. 75 52-7807. (T. As ) 

CARAN D’ACHE, the pseudonyin (meaning lead-pencil ”) of 
F^mmanuel Poir6 (1858-1909), French artist and illustrator, who 
was born and educated at Moscow, being the grandson of one of 
Napoleon’s officers who had settled in Russiaw He determined 
to be a military painter, and when he arrived in Paris from 
Russia he found an artistic adviser in Detaille. He .served five 
years in the army, where the principal work allotted to him was 
Ihe drawing of uniforms for the ministry of war. He embellished 
a short-hved journal, La Vie nuhiaire, with a senes of illustra- 
tions, among them being some good-tempered caricatures of the 
German army, which showed how accurately he was acquainted 
with military detail. His special gift lay in pictorial anecdote, 
the story being represented at its different stages with irresistible 
effect, in the iirtist’s own mannered simplicity. Much of his 
work was contributed to La Vie pansimine, Le Figaro tllustre, 
La C aricature, Le Chat noir, and he also issued various albums of 
sketches, the Carnet de cMques^ illustrating the Panama scandals. 
Album de crofuis mtliiaires ei d'histoire sans UgendeSy Histodre 
de Martborough, Sic., be.sides illustrating a gexxi many books, 
notably the Prince Kazakokoff of Bemadaky. Be died on the 
26th of February 1909. 

A collection of his woik was exhibited at the Fine Art Society's 
rooms m London in 1898. The catalogue contained a pretatory note 
by M. H. Spiclmann. 

CARAPACE (a Fr. word, from tlte Span, carapacho, a shield 
or armour), the upper shell of a crustacean, tortoise or turtle. 
The covering of tlie armadillo is called a carapace, as is also the 
hard case in which certain of the Infusoria are enclosed. 

CARAPEGUA, an interior town of Paraguay,, 3.7 m. S,E. 
of Asuncion on tiie old route between that city and the missions. 
Pop. (est.) 13,000 (probably the population of the large rural 
district about the town is included in this estimate). The town 
(founded in 1725) situated in a fertile country producing 
cotton, tobacco, Indian corn, sugar-cane and mandtoca. It has 
two schools,, a ^urch and modern public buildings. 

CARAT (Arab. Qirai, weight of four grains ; Gr. Kfpwriov, 
little bom, the fruit of the carob or locust tree), a small weight 
(or^inally in the form of a seed) used for diamonds and precious 
stones, and a nteasure for determining the hlieness of gold. 
The exact weight; of the carat, in practice, now varies slightly m 
different places. In 1877 a syc^cate of London, Paris and 
Amstefdani jewtdlers fixed the we^ht at 205 milligraromes 
(3-163 troy grains), The South African carat, according to 
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Gardner Williams (general nlaimger of th« De Beets mines), is 
equaJ to 3*174 grains {The Diamond Minesof South Aprtca, Z902), 
The fineness of gold is measured by a ratio with 24 emrats as a 
standard ; thus 2 parts erf alloy naake it 22-carat gold, and so on. 

CARAUSIUS, MARCUS AURBUUS, t>Tant or usurper in 
Britain, a.d. 286-293, was a Mcnapdan from Belgic Gaul, A man 
of humble origin, who in his early di^ had bteii a pilot. Having 
entered the Roman army, he rapidly obtained promotion, and 
was stationed by the emperor Maximian at Gessoriacum 
(Bononia, Boulogne) to protect the coasts and channel from 
Frankish and Saxon pirates. He at first acted energetically, but 
was subsequently accused of having entered into partnership with 
the barbarians and was sentenced to death by the emperor. 
Carausius thereupon crossed over to Britain and proclaimed 
himself an independent ruler. The legions at once joined him ; 
numbers of Franks enlisted in his service ; un increased and 
well-equipped fleet secured him the command of ihe neighbouring 
seas. In 289 Maximian attempted to recover the island, but 
his fleet was damaged by a storm and he was defeated. Maxi- 
mian and Diocletian were compelled to acknowledge the rule 
of ( arausius in Britain ; numerous Coins are extant with the 
heads of Carausius, Diocletian and Maximian, bearing the 
legend Carausius et fratres sui.” In 292 Constantins CMorus 
besieged and captured Gcssoriacum (hitherto m possession of 
Carausius), together with part of his fleet and naval stores. 
Constantms then made extensive preparations to ensure the 
reconquest of Britain, but before tliey were completed Carausius 
was murdered by Allcctus, his praefect of the guards (Aurelius 
Victor, Caesares, 39; Eutropius ix. 21, 22 ; Eumenius. Pane*- 
gynci, ii. 12, v. 12). A Roman miJe-stone found near Carlisle 
(1895) bears the inscription IMP. ('(aes] M. AUR[eliusj MAUS. 
The meaning ol MAUS is doubtful, but it may be an anticipation 
of ARAUS (see F. j. Haverfiekl m Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Antiquarian Soc, Transactions ^ 1895, P* 437X 

A copper coin found at Richborough, inscribed Domino 
Carausio Ces., must be ascnl:ied to a Carausius of later date, 
since the type of the reverse is not found until the middle of the 
4th century at the earliest. Nothing 13 known of this Carausius 
(A. J. Evans in Numismatic Chronicle^ 1887, On a coin of a 
second Carausius Caesar in Britain in the Fifth Century ”). 

See J. Watts de Pey^ter, The History of Cammiux, the Dutch 
Augustus (1858) ; P. H. Webb, Ihe Fetgn and Coinage of Carausius 
(1908). 

CARAVACA, a town of south-eastern Spain, in the province 
of Murcia ; near the left bank of the river Camvoca, a trilnitary 
of the vSegura. Pop. (1900) 15,846. C^aravaca is dominated by 
the medieval castle of Santa Ouz, and contains several convents 
and a fine parish church, with a miraculous cross celebrated 
for its healing power, in honour of which a yearly festival is 
held on the 3rd of May, The hills which extend to the north 
are rich in marble and iron. Despite the lack of railway com* 
munication, the town is a considerable industrial centre, 
with large iron-works, tanneries and manufactories of paper, 
chocolate and oil. 

CARAVAGGIO, MICHELANGELO AMERIGHI (or Merigi) 
DA (i569t*i6o9), Italian painter, was born in the village of 
Caravaggio, in Lombardy, from which he received his name. 
He was originally a mason’s labourer, but his powerful genius 
directed him to piainting, at which he worked with immitigable 
energy and amazing force. He despised every sort of idealism 
whether nol>Je or emasculate, became the head of the Naturalisti 
(unmodified imitators of ordinary nature) in painting, and 
adopted a style of potent contrasts of light and shadow, laid om 
with a sort of fury, indicative of that fierce temper which led the 
surtiat to commit a homicide in a gambling quarrel at Rome* 
To avoid the consequences of his crime he fled to Naples and to 
Malta, where he was imprisoned for another attempt to avenge 
a quarrel Escaping to Sicily, be was attacked by a party sent 
in pursuit of him, and severely wounded* Being pardon^, h# 
set out for Rome ; but haviM been arrested by mistake l^fore 
his arrival, and afterwards released, and left to shift for himself 
in excessive heat, and stiU tuff ering from wounds and hardships. 
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he died of fever on the beach at Pontercole in 1609. His best 
pictures are the ** Entombment of Christ/^ now in the Vatican ; 
“St Sebastian,” in the Roman Capitol; a magnificent whole- 
length portrait of a grand-master of the Knights of Malta, 
Alof de Vignacourt, and his page, in the Louvre ; and .the 
Borghese “ Supper at Emmaus.” 

CARAVAGGIO, POLIDORO CALDARA DA (149S. or 1492-^ 
^543)> ^ celebrated painter of frieze and other decorations in the 
Vatican. His merits were such that, while a mere mortar-carrier 
to the artists engaged in that work, he attracted the admiration 
of Raphael, then employed on his great pictures in the Loggie of 
the palace. Polidoro’s works, as well as those of his master, 
Maturino of Florence, have mostly perished, but are well known 
by the fine etchings of P. S. Bartoli, C. Alberti, &c. On the 
sack of Rome by the army of the Constable de Bourbon in 1527, 
Polidoro fled to Naples. Thence he went to Messina, where he 
was much employed, and gained a considerable fortune, with 
which he was about to return to the mainland of Italy when he 
was robbed and murdered by an assistant, Tonno Calabrese, in 
1 543. Two of his principal paintings are a Crucifixion, painted 
in Messina, and “ Christ bearing the Cross ” in the Naples 
gallery. 

CARAVAN (more correctly Kaman), a Persian word, adopted 
into the later Arabic vocabulary, and denoting, throughout 
Asiatic Turkey and Persia,^ a body of traders travelling together 
for greater security against robbers (and in particular against 
Bedouins, Kurds, Tatars and the like, whose grazing-grounds the 
proposed route may traverse) and for mutual assistance in the 
matter of provisions, water and so forth. These precautions are 
due to the absence of settled government, inns and roads. 
These conditions having existed from time immemorial in the 
major part of western Asia, and still existing, caravans always 
have been the principal means for the transfer of merchandise. 
In these companies camels are generally employed for the trans- 
port of heavy goods, especially where the track, like that between 
Damascus and Bagdad, for example, lies across level, sandy 
and arid districts. The camels are harnessed in strings of fifty 
or more at a time, a hair-rope connecting the rear of one beast 
with the head of another ; the leader is gaily decorated with 
parti-coloured trappings, tassels and bells ; an unladen ass 
precedes the file, for luck, say some, for guidance, say others. 
Where the route is rocky and steep, as that between Damascus 
and Aleppo, mules, or even asses, are used for burdens. The 
wealthier members ride, where possible, on horseback. Every 
man carries arms ; but these are in truth more for show than for 
use, and are commonly flung away in the presence of any serious 
robber attack. Should greater peril than ordinal be antici- 
pated, the protection of a company of soldiers is habitually 
pre-engaged, — an expensive, and ordinarily a useless adjunct. A 
leader or director, called Karawan-Bashi (headman), or, out of 
compliment, Karawan-Seraskier (general), but most often 
simply designated Rais (chief), is before starting appointed by 
common consent. His duties are those of general manager, 
spokesman, arbitrator and so forth ; his remuneration is 
indefinite. But in the matter of sales or purchases, either on the 
way or at the destination, each member of the caravan acts for 
himself. 

The number of camels or mules in a single caravan varies from 
forty or so up to six hundred and more ; sometimes, as on the 
reopening of a long-closed route, it reaches a thousand. The 
ordinary caravan seasons are the months of spring, early summer 
and later autumn. Friday, in accordance with a recommenda- 
tion made in the Koran itself, is the favourite day for setting out, 
the most auspicious hour being that immediately following 
noonday prayer. The first day’s march never does more than 
just clear the starting-point. Subsequently each day’s route is 
divided into two stages, — ^from 3 or 4 a.m. to about 10 in the 
forenoon^ and from between 2 and 3 r.M. till 6 or even 8 in the 
evening. Thus the time jp^assed dafly on the road averages from 

^ In Arabia proper it is rarely employed in speech and never in 
writing, strictly Arabic wotds Such as Rtkb (“ assembled riders **) or | 
(“ wayfaring band being ia ordinatry use. 
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ten to twelve hours, and, as the ordinary pace of a laden camel 
does not exceed 2 m. an hour, that of a mule being 2 J, a distance 
varying from 23 to 28 m. is gone over every marching day. 
But prolonged halts of two, three, four and even more days often 
occur. The hours of halt, start and movement, the precise lines 
of route, and the selection or avoidance of particular localities are 
determined by common consent. But if, as sometimes happens, 
the services of a professional guide, or those of a military officer 
have been engaged, his decisions are final. While the caravan is 
on its way, the five stated daily prayers arc, within certain 
limits, anticipated, deferred or curtailed, so as the better to 
coincide with the regular and necessary halts, — a practice 
authorized by orthodox Mahommedan custom and tradition. 

Two caravans are mentioned in Genesis xxxvii. ; the route 
on which they were passing seems to have coimuded with that 
nowadays travelled by Syrian caravans on tlieir way to Egypt. 
Other allusions to caravans may be found in Job, in Isaiah and 
in the Psalms. Eastern literature is full of such references. 

The yearly pilgrim-bands, bound from various quarters of the 
Mahommedan world to their common destination, Mecca, are 
sometimes, but inaccurately, styled by European writers cara- 
vans ; their proper designation is Ha]], a collective word for 
pilgrimages and pilgrims. The two principal pilgrim-caravans 
start yearly, the one from Damascus, or, to speak more exactly, 

I from Mozarib, a village station three days’ journey to the south of 
the Syrian capital, the other from Cairo in Egypt.*^ This latter 
was formerly joined on its route, near Akaba of the Red Sea, by 
the North African Hajj, which, however, now goes from Egypt by 
sea from Suez ; the former gathers up bands from Anatolia, 
Kurdistan, Mesopotamia and Syria. Besides these a third, but 
smaller Hajj of Persians, chiefly se*ts out from Suk-esh-Sheiukh, 
in the neighbourhood of Meshed Ali, on the lower Euphrates ; a 
fourth of negroes, Nubians, etc., unites at Yambu on the Hejaz 
coast, whither they have crossed from Kosseir in Upper Egypt ; 
a fifth of Indians and Malays, centres at Jidda ; a sixth and 
seventh, of southern or eastern Arabs arrive, the former from 
Yemen, the latter from Nejd. 

The Syrian Hajj is headed by the pasha of Damascus, either in 
person or by a vicarious official of high rank, and is further 
accompanied by the Sorrah Amir or “ Guardian of the Purse,” a 
Turkish officer from Constantinople. The Egyptian company is 
commanded by an amir or ruler, appointed by the Cairene 
government, and is accompanied by the famous “ Mahmal,” or 
sacred pavilion. The other bands above mentioned have each 
their own amir, besides their mekowwams or agents, whose 
business it is to see after provisions, water and the like, and are 
not seldom encumbered with a numerous retinue of servants and 
other attendants. Lastly, a considerable force of soldiery ac- 
companies both the Syrian and the Egyptian Hajj. 

No guides properly so called attend these pilgrim-caravans, 
the routes followed being invariably the same, and well known. 
But Bedouin bands generally offer themselves by way of escort, 
and not seldom designedly lead their clients into the dangers 
from which they bargain to keep them safe. This they are the 
readier to do because, in addition to the personal luxuries with 
which many of the pilgrims provide themselves for the journey, a 
large amount of wealth, both in merchandise and coins, is habitu- 
ally to be found among the travellers, who, in accordance with 
Mahommedan tradition, consider it not merely lawful but praise- 
worthy to unite mercantile speculation with religious duty. 
Nor has any one, the pasha himself or the amir and the military, 
when present, excepted, any acknowledged authhrity or 
general control in the pilgrim-caravans ; nor is there any orderly 
subdivision of management or service. The pilgrims do, indeed, 
often coalesce in companies among themselves for mutual help, 
but necessity, circumstance or caprice governs all details, and 
thus it happens that numbers, sbmetimes as many as a third of 
the entire Hajj, yearly perish by their own negligence or by 
misfortune,- — dying, some of thirst, others of fatigue and sickness, 
others at the hand of robbers on the way. lA fact the principal 

® The Syrian and Ej^tian hajj have been able, since i9o3, to 
travet lby llie railway from Damascus to the Hejaz. 
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routes are in many places lined for miles together with the bones 
of camels and men. 

The numbers which compose these pilgrim caravans are much 
exaggerated by popular rumour ; yet it is certain that the 
Syrian and Egyptian sometimes amount to 5000 each, with 
25^000 or 30,000 camels in train. Large supplies of food and 
water have to be carried, the more so at times that the pilgrim 
season, following as it does the Mahommedan calendar, which is 
lunar, falls for years together in the very hottest season. Hence, 
too, the journey is usually accomplished by night marches, the 
hours being from 3 to 4 p.m. to 6 or 7 a.m. of the following day. 
Torches are lighted on the road, the pace is slower than that of 
an ordinary caravan, and does not exceed 2 m. an hour. 

See Mecca and Mahommedan Religion. 

CARAVANSERAI, a public building, for the shelter of a 
caravan {q.v,) and of wayfarers generally in Asiatic Turkey. It 
is commonly constructed in the neighbourhood, but not within 
the walls, of a town or village. It is quadrangular in form, 
with a dead wall outside ; this wall has small windows high up, 
but in the lower parts merely a few narrow air-holes. Inside a 
cloister-like arcade, surrounded by cellular store-rooms, forms 
the ground floor, and a somewhat lighter arcade, giving access to 
little dwelling-rooms, runs round it above. Broad open flights of 
stone steps connect the storeys. 'J'he central court is open to the 
sky, and generally has in its centre a well with a fountain-basin 
beside it. A spacious gateway, high and wide enough to admit 
the passage of a loaded camel, forms the sole entrance, which is 
furnished with heavy doors, and is further guarded within by 
massive iron chains, drawn across at night. The entry is paved 
with flagstones, and there are stone seats on each side. The court 
itself is generally paved, and large enough to admit of three or 
four hundred crouching camels or tethered mules ; the bales of 
merchandise are piled away under the lower arcade, or stored up 
in the cellars behind it. The upstairs apartments are for human 
lodging ; cooking is usually carried on in one or more corners 
of the quadrangle below. Should the caravanserai he a small one, 
the merchants and their goods alone find place within, the beasts 
of burden being left outside. A porter, appointed by the muni- 
cipal authority of the place, is always present, lodged just 
within the gate, and sometimes one or more assistants. These 
form a guard of the building and of the goods and persons in it, 
and have the right to maintain order and, within certain limits, 
decorum ; but they have no further control over the temporary 
occupants of the place, which is always kept open for all arrivals 
from prayer-time at early dawn till late in the evening. A small 
gratuity is expected by the porter, but he has no legal claim for 
payment, his maintenance being provided for out of the funds of 
the institution. Neither food nor provender is supplied. 

Many caravanserais in Syria, Mesopotamia and Anatolia have 
considerable architectural merit ; their style of construction is in 
general that known as Saracenic ; their massive walls are of hewn 
stone ; their proportions apt and grand. The portals especially 
are often decorated with intricate carving ; so also is the prayer- 
niche within. These buildings, with their belongings, are works 
of charity^ and are supported, repaired and so forth out of funds 
derived from pious legacies, most often of land or rentals. Some- 
times a municipality takes on itself to construct and maintain a 
caravanserai ; but in any case the institution is tax-free, and its | 
revenues are inalienable. When, as sometimes happens, those 
revenues have been dissipated by peculation, neglect or change 
of times, the caravanserai passes through downward stages of 
dilapidation to total ruin (of which only too many examples 
may be seen) unless some new charity intervene to repair and 
renew it. 

Khansy ue, places analogous to inns and hotels, where not 
lodging only, but often food and other necessaries or comforts 
may be had for payment, are sometimes by inaccurate writers 
confounded with caravanserais. They are generally to be found 
within the town ot village precincts, and are of much smaller 
dimensions than caravanserais. The khan of Asad Pasha at 
Damascus is a model of constructive skill and architectural 
beauty. 
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CARAVEL, or Carvel (from the Gr. A light ship, 

throi^h the Ital. mrabeUa and the Span, cartas), a name applied 
at different times and in different cuuntrids to ships of very 
varying appearance and build, as in Turkey to a ship of war, and 
in France to a small boat used in the herring fishery. In the 1 5th 
and i6th centuries caravels were much used by the Portuguese 
and Spanish for long voyages. They were roundish ships, with a 
double tower at the stern, and a single one in the bows, and were 
galley rigged. Two out of the tliree vessels in which^ Columbus 
sailed on his voyage of discovery to America were “ caravels.** 
Carvel, the older English form, is now used only in the term 

carvel-built,** for a boat m which the planking is flush with 
the edges laid side to side, in distinction from “ clinker-built,” 
where the edges overlap. 

CARAVELLAS, a small seaport of southern Bahia> Brazil, on 
the Caravellas river a few miles above its mouth, which is 
dangerously obstructed by sandbars. Pop. (j8()o) of the muni- 
cipality 5482, about one-half of whom lived in the town. Cara- 
vellas was once the centre of a flourishing whale fishery, but has 
since fallen into decay. It is the port of the Bahia and Minas 
railway, whose traffic is comparatively unimportant. 

CARAWAY, the fruit, or so-called seed, of Carum Carut, an 
umbelliferous plapt growing throughout the northern and 
central parts of Europe and Asia, and naturalized in waste places 
in England. The plant has finely-cut leaves and compound 
umbels of small white flowers. The fruits are laterally com- 
pressed and ovate, the mericarps (the two portions into which the 
ripe fruit splits) being subcylindrical, slightly arched, and marked 
with five distinct pale ridges. Caraways evolve a pleasant 
aromatic odour when bruised, and they have an agreeable spicy 
taste. They yield from 3 to 6% of a volatile oil, the chief 
constituent of which is cymene aldehyde. Cymeiie itself is 
present, having the formula CHjjC^H4CH(CHj^)y ; also carvone 
CJ0H14O, and limonene, a terpene. The dose of the oil is i-3 
minims. The plant is cultivated in north and central Europe, 
and Morocco, as well as in the south of England, the produce of 
more northerly latitudes being richer in essential oil than that 
grown in southern regions. The essential oil is largely obtained 
by distillation for use in medicine as an aromatic stimulant and 
carminative, and as a flavouring material in cookery and in 
liqueurs for drinking. Caraways are, however, more extensively 
consumed entire in certain kinds of cheese, cakes and bread, 
and they form the basis of a popular article of confectionery 
known as caraway comfits. 

CARBALLO, a town of north-western Spain, in the province of 
Corunna ; on the right bank of the river Allones, 20 m. S.W. of 
the city of Corunna. Pop. (1900) 13,032. Carballo is the central 
market of a thriving agricultural district. At San Juan de 
Carballo, on the opposite bank of the Allones, there are hot 
sulphurous springs. 

CARBAZOL, C^oHj^N. a chemical constituent of coal-tar and 
crude anthracene. From the latter it may be obtained by fusion 
with caustic potash when it is converted into carbazol-potassium, 
which can be easily separated by distilling off the anthracene. 
It may be prepared synthetically by passing the vapours of 
diphenylamine or aniline through a red-hot tube; by heating 
diorthodiaminodiphenyl with 25% sulphuric acid to 200® C. for 
15 hours ; by heating orthoaminodiphenyl with lime ; or by 
heating thiodiphenylaraine with copper powder. It is also 
obtained as a decomposition product of brucine or strychnine, 
when these alkaloids are distilled with zinc dust. It is easily 
soluble in the common organic solvents, and ciystallizes in plates 
or tables melting at 238^0. It is a very stable compound, 
possessing feebly basic properties and characterized by its 
ready sublimation. It distils unchanged, even when the opera-* 
tion is carried out in the presence of zinc dust. On being heated 
with caustic potash in a current of carbonic acid,' it gives carbazol 
carbonic acid C^HLNCOOH ; melted with oxalic acid it gives 
carbazol blue. It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid to m 
clear yellow solution. The potassium salt reacts with the alkyl 
iodides to give N-substituted alkyl derivatives. It gives the 
pine-shaving reaction, in this respect resembling pyrrol 
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ICIARBIDE, in themistry, a compound of carbon another 
rtemetit. The introduction of the electric furnace into practical 
chemistry was foUoWed by the preparation of many metallic 
carbides previously unknown, some of which, especially calcium 
carbide, are now of great <iommeromi importance, tarbides of 
the following general formulae have Ix^n obtained by H* Moissan 
(M denote an atom of metal and C of carbon) :*-*• 

MgC «» manganese, iron ; M,,C =*» molybdenum ; M^Co « chro* 
mium ; M(" *» zirconium ; M^Cj, =* beryllium, aluminium ; 

MgCg * uranium ; MC*,« barium, calcium, strontium, lithium, 
th ortum, <Src. ; MC4 « chromium. 

The principal methods for the preparation of carbides may be 
classified as follows :^i) direct union at a high temperature, 

e. g. lithium, iron, chromium, tungsten, &c. ; (2) by the reduc« 
tion of oxides with carbon at high temperatures, calcium, 
barium, strontium, manganese, chromium, &c. ; (3) by the 
reduction of carbonates with magnesiumin the presence of carbon, 

f. g. calcium, lithium ; (4) by the action of metals on acetylene or 
metallic derivatives of acetylene, f,g., sodium, potassium. The 
metallic carbides are crystalline solids, the greater number l^eing 
decomposed by water into a metallic hydrate and a hydro- 
carbon ; sometimes hydrogen is also evfilved. Calcium carbide 
owes its industrial importance to its decomposition into acetylene ; 
lithium carbide behaves similarly. Methane is yielded by alum- 
inium and beryllium carbides, and, mixed with hydrogen, by 
manganese carbide. The important carbides are mentioned in 
the separate articles on the various metals. The commercial 
aspect of calcium carbide is treated in the article Acetylene. 

CARBINE (Fr. carabtne, Ger. Karabiner), a word which came 
into use towards the end of the 16th century to denote a form of 
small fite-arm, shorter than the musket and chiefly used by 
mounted men. It has retained this significance, through all 
subsequent modifications of small-arm design, to the present 
day, and is now as a rule a shortened and otherwise slightly 
modified form of the ordinary rifle (g.v,). 

GARBO, the name of a Roman plebeian family of the gens 
Papiria. The following are the most important members in 
Roman history: — 

1. Gatus pAPiRitrs Carbo, statesman and orator. He was 
associated with C. Gracchus m carrying out the provisions of the 
aparian law of Tiberius Gracchus (see Gracchus). When 
tribune of the people (131 b.c.) he carried a law extending voting 
by ballot to the enactment and repeal of laws ; another proposal, 
that the tribunes should be allowed to become candidates for the 
same office in the year immediately following, was defeated by 
the younger Scipio Africanus. Carbo was suspected of having 
been concerned in the sudden death of Scipio (129), if not his 
actual murderer. lie subsequently went over to the optimates, 
and (when consul in 120) successfully defended Lucius Opimius, 
the murderer of Gains Gracchus, when he was impeached for the 
murder of citizens without a trial, and even went so far as to say 
that Gracchus had been justly slam. But the optimates did not 
trust Carbo. He was impeached by Lidnius Crassus on a 
similar charge, and, feeling that he had nothing to hope for from 
the optimates and that his condemnation was certain, he com- 
mitted suicide. 

See Livy, Efnt, 50; Appian, Bell. Ctv. i. 18; Veil. Pat. 11. 4; 
Val. Max. ni. 7. 6 ; A. H. J. Grecnidgo, of (1904)* 

2. His son, Gaius Papirius Carbo, sumamed Arvina, was a 
staunch supporter of the aristjocracy, and was put to death by 
the Marian party in 82. He isi known chiefly fot the law (Plautia 
Papiria) carried by him and M. Plautius Sivajaus when tribunes 
of the people in 90 (or 89), whereby the Roman franchise was 
offered to every Italian ally dtamiciled in Italy at the time when 
the law was enacted, provided he made application personally 
within sixty days to the praetor at Rome (see Rome : History, 
II. ‘‘ The Republic,** Period C.^ The object of the law was to 
conciliate the states at with Rome and to secure the loyalty 
of the federate states. Like his father, Carbo Was an orator of 
distinction. 

See Otero, Pro Atckia, 4: Veil. Pat* ii. 26; Appian, Bdl, CSv. 
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Gnastus Papirius Carbo (r. 130-82 b.c.), nephew of (i)^ 
He was a strong supporter of the Marian party, and took port in 
the blockade of Rome (87). In 85 he was chosen by Cinna as 
his colleague in the consulship, and extensive preparations were 
made for carrying on war in Greece against Sulla, who had 
announced his intention of returning to Italy. Cinna and Carbo 
declared themselves consuls for the following year, and large 
bodies of troops were transported across the Adriatic ; but when 
Cinna was murdered by his own soldiers, who refused to engage 
in civil war, Carbo was 6blip[ed to bring them back. In 83 
Carbo, then consul for the third time with the younger Marius, 
fought an indecisive engagement with Sulla near Clusiura, but 
was defeated with great loss in an attack on the camp of Sulla's 
general, Q. ( aecilius Metellus Pius [see under Metellus (6)] 
near Faventia. Although he still had a large army and the 
Samnites remained faithful to him, Carbo was so disheartened by 
his failure to relieve Praeneste, where the younger Manus had 
taken refuge, that he decided to leave Italy. He first fled to 
Africa, thence to the island of Cossyra (Pentellaria), where he was 
arrested, taken in chains before Pompey at Lilybaeum and put 
to death. 

Sec Appian, Bell. Civ. 1. 07-98 ; Livy, Epit. 84, 88, 89 ; 
Plutarch, Fompey, 5, 6, 10, and Sulla. 38 , Ciccro, ad Earn, ix. 21 ; 
Eutropius, V. 8, 9 , Oiosius, v. 20 , Valerius Maximus, v. 3 5, ix. 
13. 2 ; art Sitlla, L. Corneltijs. 

CARBOHYDRATE, in chemistry, the generic name for 
I compounds empirically represented by the formula Cx(Hj^O)y. 
They are essentially vegetable products, and include the sugars, 
starches, gums and celluloses {q.v.), 

CARBOLIC ACID or Phenol (hydroxy-benzene), C^^H^OII, an 
acid found in the urine of the hcrbivorac, and in small quantity 
! in castoreum (F. Wohler, Ann., 1848, 67, p. 360). Its principal 
commercial source is the fraction of coal-tar which distils between 
150 and 200*^ C., in which it was discox ercd in 1834 by F. Riinge. 
In order to obtain the phenol from this distillate, it is treated 
with caustic soda, which dissolves the phenol and its homologues 
together with a certain quantity of naphthalene and other 
hydrocarbons. The solution is diluted with water, and the 
hydrocarbons are thereby precipitated and separated. The 
solution is then acidified, and the phenols are liberated and form 
an oily layer on the surface of the acid. This layer is separated, 
and the phenol recovered by a process of fractional distillation. 
It may be synthetiailly prepared by fusing potassium benzene 
sulphonate with caustic alkalis (A. Kekul6, A. Wurtz) ; by the 
action of nitrous acid on aniline ; by passing oxygen into boiling 
benzene containing aluminium chloride (C. Friedel and J. M. 
Crafts, Ann. Chtm. Phys., 1888 (6) 14, p. 435); by heating phenol 
carboxylic acids with baryta ; and, in small quantities by the 
oxidation of benzene with hydrogen peroxide or nascent ozone 
(A. R. Leeds, Her., 1881, 14, p. 976). 

It crystallizes in rhombic needles, which melt at 42*5-43** C., 
and boil at 182-183'^ C. ; its specific gravity is 1*0906 (0** C.). 
It has a characteristic smell, and a biting taste ; it is poisonous, 
and acts as a powerful antiseptic. It dissolves in water, 15 parts 
of water dissolving about one part of phenol at 16-17® C.^ but it is 
miscible in all proportions at about 70® C. ; it is volatile m steam, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, carbon bisul- 
phide, chloroform and glacial acetic add. It is als6 readily 
soluble in solutions of the caustic alkalis^ slightly soluble in 
aqueous ammonia solution, and almost insorable in sodium 
carbonate solution. Wlien exposed in the moist condition to the 
air it gradu^ly acquires a red colour. With ferric chloride it 
gives a violet coloration, and with bromine water a white 
precipitate of tribromphcnol. 

Whua phenol is passed through a red-hot tube a complex decom- 
position takes place, resultii^ m the formation of benzene, tbluene, 
naphthalene, 8cc. (J. G. Kramers, Ann., 1877, 189, p. 129). Chromium 
oxychloride reacts vkjlentlv on phenol, producing hydroquinonc 
ether, 0(C^40H)a ; chromic acid gives phenoquinone, and potas- 
sium penmanganatc gives paradiphenol, oxalic acid, and some 
salicylic acid (R* Henriques^ Bet., 1888, 21, p. 1620). In alkaline 
solution, potassium permanganate oxidizes it to inactive tartaric 
acid and carbon dioxide (O. lijehner, Ber.t 1891, 24, p. 1755)^ When 
distilled over lead oxide, it forms diphcnylene oxide, (Cgli^l^O ; and 
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when heated with oxalic acid and concentrated sulphuric acid, it 
forms aunn, It condenses with accto-acetic ester, in the 

presence of sulphuric acid, to ^-methyl couinarin (H. v. Pechnaann 
and J. B. Cohen, Bcr,, 1884, 17, p. 2188^, 

The hydrogen of the hydroxyl group m phenol can be replaced by 
metals, by alkyl groups and by acid radicals. Ihe metallic deri- 
vatives (phenolates, phenates or carbolates) of the alkali metals are 
obtained by dissolving phenol m a solution of a caustic alkali, in the 
absence of air. r*otassium phenolate, C^JlnOK, crystallizes in fine 
needles, is very hygroscopic and oxidizes rapidly on exposure. 
Other phenolates may be obtained from potassium phenolate by 
precipitation. The alkyl derivatives may be obtained by healing 
phenol with one molecular proportion of a caustic alkali and ot an 
alkyl iodide. They are comjiounds which greatly resemble the 
mixed ethers of the aliphatic senes. They are not decomposed by 
boiling alkalis, but on heating with hydnodic acid they split into 
their components. Antsol, phenyl methyl ether, is 

prepared cithci by the above method or by the action of diazo 
methane on phenol, Colipil + CH.Njrr N, + (H v 

Pcchmann, Ber , 1895. 28, p 857) ; by distilling anisic acid (para- 
methoxy benzoic acid) with baryta or by boiling phenyl diazonmm 
chloride with methyl alcohol, it is a colourless plcasant-smelhng 
licnud which boils at C. Phenetol, phenyl ethyl ether, 

CtfH.yO-CgHr,, a liquid boiling at 172^" C., may be obtained by similar 
methods.** A. Hantzsch (Bcr , 1901, 34, p. 3337) has .shown that m the 
action of alcohols on diazonium salts an increase in the molecular 
weight of the alcohol and an acenmnlation of negative groups m the 
aromatic nucleus lead to a diminution in the yield of the ether 
produced and to the production of a secondary reaction, rcsultmg 
in the formation of a cert.iiii amount of an aromatic hydrocarbon. 

The acid esters of phenol are best obtained by the action of acid 
chlorides or anhydiidcs on phenol or its sodium or potassium salt, 
or by digesting phenol with an acid in the presence of phosphorus 
oxychloride (F. Kasmsld, four. /. prak Chem , 1882 fi], 26, p. 62) 
Phenyl acetate, CrtH5-()*COCH3, a colouiless liquid of boiling point 
193“ , may be prepared by heating phenol with acetamide. WIkti 

heated with aniline it yields phenol and acetanilide. Phenyl 
lienzoatc, C3Hr/0-C0CyH.5. prepared from phenol and benzoyl 
chloride, crystallizes m monoclmic prisms, which melt at 68-69® C. 
and boil at 314° C. 

Phenol IS charactciizcd by the readiness with which it forms sub- 
stitution products ; chloiinc and bromine, for example, react readily 
with phenol, forming ortho- and para- chlor- and -bromphcmol, und, 
by further action, trichlor- and tribrom-phcnol. lodphenol is 
obtained by the action of iodine and iodic acid on phenol dissolved 
in a dilute solution of caustic potash. Nitro phenols arc readily 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on phenol By the action of 
dilute nitric acid , ortho- and para-nitrophenols are obtained, the 
ortho-compound being scparab'Ci from the para-compound by distil- 
lation in a current of steam. Ortho-nitrophenol, C„lI^*Oli*NOg(i‘2). 
crystallizes m yellow needled which melt at 4^=;'^ C. and boil at 214“ C. 
Para-nitrophcnol, C(,II4 *OH»NOm(i* 4), crystallizes m Jong colourless 
needles which melt at 1 14® C Meta-nitrophenol, ryH4*(^H-NO„«(i*3), 
IS prepared fiOm mcta-nitramline by diazotizing the base and boiling 
the resulting diazonium salt with water. By nitrating phenol with 
concentrated nitfic acid, no care being taken to keep the temperature 
of reaction down, trinitrophenol (picnc acid) is obtained (see Picnic 
Acrn). By the reduction of mtro-phcnols, the corresponding 
aminophenols are obtained, and of these, the meta- and para -deriva- 
tives are the most important. Para-amitiophcnol, CgH4«OH*NH2(i-4) 
melts at 148® C., with decomposition. Its most important derivative 
is phenacetm. Mcta-aminophcnol, QH4*OH-NH2(i*3), and dimethyl 
meta-aminophenol. C6ll4*OH»N(CH3)2(i»3), are extensively employed 
in the manufacture of tlic impoitant dyestuffs known as the rhod- 
amines The amihophenols also find application as developers in 
photography, the more important of these developers being amidol, 
the hydrochloride of diammophenol, ortol, the hydrochloride of 
para-methylaminophenol, CoIl4*OH»NHCH/HCl(t*4), rodinal, para- 
amirto|ihcnOl, and metol, the sulphate of a methylaminophcnol 
sulphonic amd. Meta-arttinophenof is prepared by reducing meta- 
hitrophenol, or by heating resorcin with arpmonium chloride and 
ammonia to 200® C. Dimethyl-mcta-aminophcnbl is prepared by 
heating meta-aminophenol with methyl alcohol and hydrochloric 
acid in an autoclave ; by sulnhonation of dirhcthylaniline, the sul- 
phonic acid formed being hnally fused with potash ; or by nitrating 
dimethylanilmc, in the presence of sulphuric acid at o® C. In the 
latter case a mixture of nitro-compotmds is obtained which can be 
separaltcd by the addition of sodium carbonate. The metamitro- 
cornpound, which is precipitated last, is then reduced, and the 
amino group so formed is replaced* by the hydroxyl group by means 
of the Sandmeyer reaction. JfMmetliyl-meta-aminophenoI crystallizes 
in small prisms which melt at 67® C. It condenses with phthalic 
anhydride to iorrh rhodamitte, and with ffuccmic anhydride to 
rhodamine S, 

Phenol dissolves readily in concentrated siilphuric acid, a mixture 
of phenol-ortho^ and -para-sulphpnic acids wmg formed. These 
acias may be separates by conversion into their potassium salts, 
whieh are then fraptionally crystallized, the potassium salt of the 
pafa-acid separatiM first. The ortho-acid, iq the form of its aqueous 
sohrtibn, is sometimes Qsed as an antiseptic, under the name of 


ascptol. A thiophiin0l» is kiiown* and is prepared by the 

action of phosphorus pentaAulphide on phenol, or by distilling a 
mixtufe of .sodium benzene sulphonate and potassium sulnhydrate. 
It is a colourless liquid, which possesses a very disagreeable smell, 
and bodJs at ids'" C. 

Vanous methodvs have been devised for the quantitative determina* 
tion of phenol. J Messinger and G Vortmann {Jicr., 4890. 23, 
P 2753) dissolve phenol in caustic alkali, make the solution up to 
known volume, take an aliquot part, warm it to 60® C , and add 
decinormal iodine solution until the liquid is of a deep yellow colour. 
The mixture is then cooled, acidified by means ot sulphuiic acid* 
and titrated with decinoimal sodium thiosulphate solution. S. B. 
Schryvci* {Jour, of Soc. Chem. Industry, 1899, 18, p. 553) adds excess 
of sodamide to a solution of the plnmol in A suitable solvent, absorbs 
the liberated ammonia in an excess of acid, and titrates the excess 
of acid. SiMj al.so*C. E Smith, Amer. Jour, Phatm*$ 1898, 369. 

Pharntacdo^v and Therapeuiirs . — Carbolic acid is an efficient 
parasiticide, and is largely used in destroying the fungus of 
ringworm and of the skin disease known as pityriasis versttnlor. 
When a solution of the strength of about 1 in 20 is applied to 
the skin it producers a local anaesthesia which lasts for many 
hours. If concentrated, however, it acts as a caustic. It 
never produces vesication. Th(' drug is absorbed through the 
unbroken skin — a very valuable propierty in the treatment of 
.such conditions as an incipient w^hitlow. A piece of cotton wo(>l 
soaked in strong carbolic acid will relieve the pain of dental 
caries, but is useless in other forms of toothache. Taken inter- 
nally, in doses of from one to three grains, carbolic acid will 
often relieve obstinate cases of vomiting and has some value as 
a gastric antise|>tic. 

Toxicology . — Carbolic acid is distinguished from all other 
acids so-called — except oxalic acid and hydrocyanic acid— in 
that it is a neurotic poison, having a marked action directly upon 
the nervous system. In all cases of carbolic acid poisoning 
the nervous influence is seen. If it be absorbed from a surreal 
dressing there arc no irritixnt symptoms, but when the acid is 
swallowed in concentrated form, symptoms of gastro-intestinal 
irritation occur. The patient becomes collapsed, and the skin 
is cold and clammy. The breathing becomes shallow, the drug 
killing, like nearly all neurotic poisons (alcohol, morphia, prussic 
acid, &c ), by paralysis of the respiratory centre, and the patient 
dying in a state of coma. The condition of the urine is of the 
utmost importance, as it is often a clue to the diagnosis, and in 
surgical cases may be the first warning that absorption is occur- 
ring to an undue degree. The urine becomes dark green in 
colour owing to the formation of various oxidation products 
such as pyrocatechin. Fifteen grains constitute an exceedingly 
dangerous dose for an adult male of average weight. Other 
symptoms of undue absorption are vertigo, deafness, sounds 
in the ears, stupefaction, a subnormal temperature, nausea, 
vomiting and a weak pulse (Sir Thomas Fraser). 

The antidote in cases of carbolic acid poisoning is any soluble 
sulphate. Carbolic acid and sulphates combine in the blood to 
form sulpho^cjirbolates, which arc innocuous. I’hc symptoms 
of nerve-poisoning are due to the carbolic acid (or its salts) 
which circulate in the blood after all the sulphates in the blood 
have been used up in the formation of sulpho-carbolates (hence, 
during administration of carbolic acid, the urine should frequently 
be tested for the presence of free sulphates ; as long as these 
occur in the urine, they are present in the blood and there 
is no danger). The treatment is therefore to administer an ounce 
of sodium sulphate in water by the mouth, or to inject a siixiikr 
quantity of the salt in solution directly into a vein or into the 
subcutaneous tissues. Magnesium sulphate may be given by 
tlie mouth, but is poisonous if injected intravenously* If tlie 
acid has been swallowed, wash out the stomach and give chalk, 
the carbolate of calcium being insoluble. Alkalis which form 
soluble carbolates are useless. Give ether and brandy sub- 
cutaneously and apply hot water-bottjes and bbhkcts if there 
are signs of coflapse. 

CARBON (symbol C, atomic weight 12), one of the chemicifl 
non-metallic efements. It is fotind native as the diamond 
graphite (j 4 >,.), as a constituenit of all animal and vegejtable 
tissues and of cohl and petrokum. It also enters (as carbonates) 
into the composition of many minerals, such as CnaBc, dotomite. 
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calcite, wither! te, calamine and spathic iron ore. In combina- 
tion with oxygen (as carbon dioxide) it is also found to a small 
extent in the atmosphere. It is a solid substance which occurs 
in several modifications, diifering very much in their physical 
properties. Amorphous carbon is obtained by the destructive 
distillation of many carbon compounds, the various kinds differ- 
ing very greatly as regards physical characters and purity, 
according to the substance used for their preparation. The 
most common varieties met with are lampblack, gas carbon, 
wood charcoal, animal charcoal and coke. Lampblack is prepared 
by burning tar, resin, turpentine and other substances rich in 
carbon, with a limited supply of air ; the products of combustion 
being conducted into condensing chambers in which cloths are 
suspended, on which the carbon collects. It is further purified 
by heating in closed vessels, but even then it still contains a 
certain amount of mineral matter and more or less hydrocarbons. 
It is used in the manufacture of printer's ink, in the preparation 
of black paint and in calico printing. Gas carbon is produced 
by the destructive distillation of coal in the manufacture of 
illuminating gas (see Gas : Manufacture), being probably 
formed by the decomposition of gaseous hydrocarbons. It is 
a very dense form of carbon, and is a good conductor of heat 
and electricity. It is used in the manufacture of carbon rods 
for arc lights, and for the negative element in the Bunsen 
battery. 

Charcoal is a porous form of carbon ; several varieties exist. 
Sugar charcoal is obtained by the carbonization of sugar. It is 
purified by boiling with acids, to remove any mineral matter, 
and is then ignited for a long time in a current of chlorine in 
order to remove the last traces of hydrogen. Animal charcoal 
^bone black) is prepared by clmrring bones in iron retorts. It 
IS a very impure form of carbon, containing on tlie average about 
80% of calcium phosphate. It possesses a much greater 
decolorizing and absorbing power than wood charcoal. A 
variety of animal charcoal is sometimes prejiared by calcining 
fresh blood with potassium carbonate in large cylinders, the 
mass being purified by boiling out with dilute hydrochloric 
acid and subsequent reheating. Wood charcoal is a hard and 
brittle black substance, which retains the external structure 
of the wood from which it is made. It is prepared (where wood 
is plentiful) by stacking the wood in heaps, which are covered 
with earth or with brushwood and turf, and then burning the 
heap slowly in a limited supply of air. The combustion of the 
wood is conducted from the top downwards, and from the ex- 
terior towards the centre ; great care has to be taken that the 
process is carried out slowly. The disadvantage in this process 
IS that the by-products, such as pyroligneous acid, acetone, 
wood spirit, &c., are lost ; as an alternative method, wood is 
frequently carbonized in ovens or retorts and the volatile 
products are condensed and utilized. 

Charcoal varies considerably in its properties, depending upon the 
particular variety of wood from which it is prepared, and also upon 
the process used m its manufacture. It can be made at a temperature 
as low as 300® C., and is then a soft, very friable material posseSvSing 
a low ignition point. When made at higher temperatures it is much 
more dense, and its ignition point is considerably higher. Charcoal 
bums when heated in an, usually without the formation of flame, 
although a flame is aiiparent if the temperature be raised. It is 
characterized by its power of absorbing gases ; thus, according to 
J. Hunter [Phil, Mag., 1863 (4), 25, p. 363], one volume of Charcoal 
absorbs (at o® C. and 760 mm. pressure) 171*7 ccs, of ammonia, 
86*3 CCS. of nitrous oxide. 67*7 ccs. of carbon monoxide. 2i»a ccs. of 
carbon dioxide, 17*9 ccs. of oxygen, 15*2 ccs. of nitrogen, and 4*4 ccs. 
of hydrogen [see also J. Dewar, Ann. Chim. Phys.» 1904 (8), 3, p. 5]. 
It also has the power of absorbing colouring matters from solution. 
Charcoal is used as a fuel and as a reducing agent in metallurgical 
processes. 

The element carbon unites directly with hydrogen to foiTu acetylene 
when an elect rip arc is passed between carbon poles in ah atmosphere 
of hydrogen (M. Berthelot) ; it also unites directly with fluorine, 
producing, chiefly, carbon tetrafluoride CF4. It burns when heated 
in an atmosphere of oxygen, forming carbon dioxide, and when 
heated in sulphur vapour ir forms carbon bisulphide (q.v,). When 
heated with nitrogenous substances, in the presence of carbonated or 
Caustic alkali, it forms cyanides. It combines directly with silicoh, 
at the temperatum of the electric furnace, yielding carhorundum, 
SiC ; and Mofssan has also shown that it will combine with 


many metals at the temperature of the electric furnace, to lorm 
carbides (q.v,). 

The specific heat of chrbon varies with the temperature, the 
following values having been obtained by H. F. Weber [Jahres- 
berichte, 1874, p. 63) ; — 
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The atomic weight of carbon has been determined by J. B. A. Dumas 
and by J. S. Stas [Ann. Chim. J^hys., 1841 (3), 1, p. i , Jahresb,, 
1849, 223] by estimating the amount of carbon dioxide formed on 
burning graphite or diamond m a current of oxygen, the value 
obtained being i2*o (0=16). Confirmatory evidence has also been 
obtained by O. L. Erdmainn and R. F. Marchand (Jour. Prak. Chem., 
1841, 23, p. 159 ; see also F W. Clarke, Jalnesh., 1881, p. 7). 

Compounds — Three oxides of caibon are known, namely, carbon 
suboxidc, €.,().>, carbon monoxide, CO, and carbon dioxide, CO^. 
Carbon suboxide, C^O^. is formed by the action of phosphorus pent- 
oxide on ethyl maloiiatc (O. Diels and B. Wolf, Tier., 1906, 39, p. 689), 
CH2(COOC.2l 1^)2 = 2(^14 + 2H20 + C30 j^. At ordinary temperatures 
it is a colourless gas, possessing a penetrating and suffocating smell. 
It liquefies at 7® C. It is an exceedingly reactive compoimtl, com- 
bining with water to form malonic acid, with hydrogen chloride to 
form malonyl chloride, and with ammonia to form malonamide. 
When kept for some time m scaled tubes it changes to a yellowish 
liquid, from which a yellow flocculent substance gradually separates, 
and finally it suddenly solidifies to a dark red mass, which appears 
to be a polymcT ic form. Its vapour density agrees with the molecular 
formula CgOg, and this formula is also confirmed by exploding the 
gas with oxygen and measuring the amount of c*irbon dioxide 
produced (see Ketenes). 

Cat bon monoxide, CO, is found to some extent m volcanic gases. 
It was firsts piepared m 1776 by J. M. F. Lassone (Mem. Acad. Parts) 
by licating zinc oxide with carbon, and was for some time considered 
to be identical with hydrogen. Cruikshank concluded that it was 
an oxide of carbon, a fact which was confirmed by Clement and 
J. B. Desormes (Ann. Chtm. Phys., 1801, 38, p. 285), It may be 
prepared by passing carbon dioxide over red-hot carbon, or red-hot 
iron ; by heating carbonates (magnesite, chalk, &c.) with zinc dust 
or iron ; or by heating many metallic oxides with carbon. It may 
also be prepared by heating formic and oxalic acids (or their salts) 
with concentrated sulphuric acid (in the case of oxalic acid, an equal 
volume of carbon dioxide is produced) ; and by heating potassium 
ferrocyanidc lyith a large excess of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
K4Fe(CN)6 6H2SO4 -f 6H.p = 2K2SO4 -f FeSO^ 4 3 (NIl 4 ),^S 04 -i- 6CO. 
It is a colourless, odourless gas of specific giavity 0*967 (air:=: i). It 
IS one of the most difficultly liquefiable gases, its critical temperature 
being -139*5° C., and its critical pressure 35*5 atmos. The liquid 
boils at -190® C., and solidifies at -211® C. (L. P. Cailletct, Comptes 
rendus, 1884, 99, p. 706). It is only very slightly soluble in water. 
It burns with a characteristic pale blue flame to form carbon dioxide. 
It is very poisonous, uniting with the haemoglobin of the blood to 
form carbonyl-haemoglobin. It is a powerful reducing agent, 
especially at high temperatures. It is rapidly absorbed by an 
ammoniacal or acid (hydrochloric acid) solution pf cuprous chloride. 
It unites directly with chlorine, forming carbonyl chloride or phosgene 
(see below), and with nickel and iron to form nickel and iron car- 
bonyls (see Nickel and Iron). It also combines directly with 
potassium hydride to form potassium formate (see Formic Acid), 
The volume composition of carbon monoxide is established by 
exploding a mixture of the gas with oxygen, two volumes of the gas 
corabimng with one volume of oxygen to form two volumes of carbon 
dioxide. This fact, coupled with the determination of the vapour 
density of the gas, establishes the molecular formula CO. 

Carbon dioxide, COg, is a gas first distinguished from air by van 
Holmont (1577-1644), who observed that it was formed in fexpienta- 
tion processes and during combustion, and gave to it tfie napie gas 
sylvestre. J. Black (Edin. Phys. and Lit. Bssqys, 1755) showed that 
it was a constituent of the carbonated alkalis and called it ** fixed 
air." T. O. Bergman, in 1774, pointed out its acid character, and 
A. L. Lavoisier (1781-1788) first proved it to be an oxide of carbon 
by burning carbon in the oxygen obtained from the decomposition 
of mercuric oxide. It is a regular constituent of the attnosphere. 
and is found in many spring waters and in volcanic gases ; it also 
occurs in the uncombined condition at the Grotto del Cane (Naples) 
and in the Poison Valley (Java). It is a constituent of the minerals 
cerussite, malachite, azurite. spatfiic iron ore» calamine, strontianite, 
witherite, calcite aragonite, limestone, &c. It nmy be prepared by 
burning carbon In excess of air or oxygen, by the direct decomposition 
of many carbonates by heat, and by the decomposition of carbonates 
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with mineral acids, MjCOg-f 2HCISS2MCI + H2O + CO2. It is also 
formed m ordinary fermentation processes, in the combustion of all 
carbon compounds (oil, gas, candles, coal, &c.), and in the process ol 
respiration. 

It is a colourless gas, possessing a faint pungent smell and a 
slightly acid taste. It does not burn, and does not support ordinary 
coi;nbustion, but the alkali metals and magnesium, if strongly 
heated, will continue to burn in the gas with formation of oxides ana 
liberation of carbon. Its specific gravity is 3‘529 (air^i). It is 
readily condensed, passing into the liquid condition at o® C. under a 
pressure of 35 atmosiiheres. Its critical temperature is 33*35® C, 
and Its critical pressure is 72-9 atmos. The liquid boils at - 78-2® C. 
(i atmo.), and by rapid evaporation can be made to solidify to a 
snow-white solid which melts at - 65“ C, (see Gashs). Carbon 

dio.x:ide is moderately soluble in watf^r, its coefficient of solubility 
at o® C. being 1*7977 (R. Bunsen). It is still more soluble in alcohol. 
The solution of the gas in water shows a faintly acid reaction and is 
supposed to contain ca^bomc acid, H^COy. The gas is rapidly 
absorbed by solutions of the caustic alkalis, with the production of 
alkaline carbonates (q v,), and it combines readily with potassium 
hydride to form potassium formate It unites directly v ith ammonia 
gas to form ammonium carbamate. NHgCOONII^. It may be readily 
recognized by the white pn*cipitatc which it forms when passed 
through lime or baryta water. Carbon dioxide dissociates, when 
strongly heated, into carbon monoxide and oxygen, tlio leaction 
being a balanced action ; the extent of dissociation for varymg 
temperatures and pressures has been calculated by H. Le Chateher 
{Zett. Phys. Chem., 1888, 2, p 782 ; sec H. Samte-Claire Deville, 
Comptes rendus, 1863, 56, p. 195 ct seq.). The volume composition 
ot carbon dioxide is determined by burning carbon m oxygen, when 
it is found that the volume of carbon dioxide formed is the same 
as that of the oxygen required for its production, hence carbon 
dioxide contains its own volume of oxygen. Carbon dioxide finds 
industrial application in the preparation of soda by the Solvay 
process, in the sugar industry, in the manufacture of mineral waters, 
and in the artificial production of ice. 

Carbonyl chloride (phosgene), COCl.^, was first obtained by John 
Davy [Phil. Tram*, 1812, 40. p. 220). It may be prepared by 
the direct union of carbon monoxide and chlorine in sunlight (Th. 
WiJm and G. Wischin, Ann,, 1868, 14, p. 150); by the action of 
phosphorus pentoxide on carbon tetrachlon<l(* at 200-210® C. 
(G. Gustavson, Ber., 1872, 5, p. 30). 4CCl4-f p40io=:2CO,2 4 4POCI3+ 
2COCI2 ; by the oxidation of chloroform with chromic acid mixture 
(A. Emmerlmg and B. Lengycl, Ber , i86g, 2, p. 54), 4CHCI34 SOj-. 
4 C'OCla -f 2H2O 4- 2CI0 ; or most conveniently bv heating carbon 
tetrachloride with turning sulphuric acid (H. Erdmann, Ber,, 1893, 
26, p. 1993), 2S0j,4“Cn4=S20ftCl2 4-C0Cl2. 

It is a colourless gas, possessing an unpleasant pungent smell. 
Its vapour density is 3*46 (air= i). It may l)e condensed to a liquid, 
which boils at 8® C. It is readily soluble in benzene, glacial acetic 
acid, and in many hydrocarbons. Water decomposes it violently, 
with formation of carbon dioxide and hydrochloric acid. It reacts 
with alcohol to form chlorcarbonic ester and ultimately diethyl 
carbonate (see Carbonates), and with ammonia it yields urea {q,v,). 
It is employed commercially in the production of colouring matters 
(see Benzopiii-NONe), and for various synthetic processes. 

Carbon oxy sulphide, COS, was first prepared by C. Than in 1867 
{Ann. SuppL, 5, p. 236) by passing carbon monoxide and sulphur 
vapour tluough a tube at a moderate heat. It is also formed by 
the action of sulphuretted hydiogcn on the isocyanic esters, 
2CONC2H5 + H,2S = COS4'CO(NHC.^Il^)2, by the action of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid on the isothiocyanic esters, RNCS4-H20 = 
COS 4-RN1 i^, or of dilute sulphuric acid on the thiocyanates. In the 
latter reaction various other compounds, such as carbon dioxide, 
carbon bisulphide and hydrocyanic acid, are produced. They arc I 
removed by passing the vapours in succession through concentrated 
solutions of the caii.stic alkalis, concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
triethyl phosphine ; the residual gas is then purified by liauefaction 
(W. Hcmpel, Zett. angew, Chemte, 1901, 14, p. 865). It is also 
formed when sulphur trioxide reacts with carbon bisulphide at 
100° C., CSj |4 3 SOg-sCOS -h 4 SOa,*‘and bv the decomposition of ethyl j 
potassium thiocarbonate with hydrochloric acid, CO(OC2Hg)SK4- 
HC1=C0S4 KCl4‘CaH50H. It is a colourless, odourless gas, which 
burns with a blue name and is decomposed by heat. Its vapour 
density is 2*1046 (air=i). The liquefied gas boils at -47® C. under 
atmospheric pressure. It is soluble in water,; the aqueous solution 
gradually decomposes on standing, forming carbon dioxide and 
sulpl;iurettcd hydrogen. It is easily soluble in Solutions of the caustic 
alkalis, provided they are not too concentrated, forming Solutions 
of alkaline carbonates and sulphides, C0S+4KH0=;KaC03 4- 
KgS-t^HaO. 


a naine given in Brazil to a dark massive form 
of impure diamond, known also as “ carbonate and in trade 
simply as carbon. It is sometimes called black diamond. 
Generally it is found in small masses of irregular polyhedral 
form, black, brown or dark-grey in colour, with a dull resinoid 
lustre ; and breaking with a granular fracture, paler in colour, , 


and in some cases much resembling that of fine-grained steel* 
Being slightly cellular, its specific gravity is rather less than that 
of cr)'stallized diamond. It is found almost exclusively in the 
province of Bahia in Brazil, where it occurs in the cascalho or 
diamond-bearing gravel. Borneo also yields it in small quantity. 
Formerly of little or no value, it came into use on the introduc- 
tion of Lcschot’s diamond-drills, and is now extremely valuable 
for mounting in the steel crowns used for diamond - boring. 
Having no cleavage, the carbon is less liable to fracture on the 
rotation of the drill than is crystallized diamond. The largest 
piece of carbonado ever recorded was found in Bahia in 1895, 
and weighed 3150 carats. Pieces of large size arc, however, 
relatively less valuable than those of moderate dimensions, 
since they require the expenditure of much labour in reducing 
them to fragments of a suitable size for mounting in the drill- 
heads. llmenite has sometimes been mistaken in the South 
African mines for carbonado. (F. W. R.^) 

CARBONARI (an Italian word meaning “ charcoal-burners 
the name of certain secret societies of a revolutionary tendency 
which played an active part in the history of Italy and France 
early in the 19th century. Societies of a similar nature had 
existed in other countries and epochs, but the stories of the 
derivation of the Carbonari from mysterious brotherhoods of 
the middle ages are purely fantastic. The Carbonari were 
probably an offshoot of the Freemasons, from whom they 
differed in important particulars, and first began to assume 
importance in southern Italy during the Napoleonic wars. In 
the reign (1808-1815) of Joachim Murat a number of secret 
societies arose in various parts of the country with the object 
of freeing it from foreign rule and obtaining constitutional 
liberties ; they were ready to support the Neapolitan Bourbons 
or Murat, if either had fulfilled these aspirations. Their watch- 
words were freedom and independence, but they were not agreed 
as to any particular form of government to be afterwards 
established. Murat’s minister of police was a certain Malghella 
(a Genoese), who favoured the Carbonari movement, and was 
indeed the instigator of all that was Italian in the king’s policy. 
Murat himself had at first protected the sectarians, especially 
when he was quarrelling with Napoleon, but later, Lord William 
Bentinck entered into negotiations with them from Sicily, 
where he represented Great Britain, through their leader Vin- 
cenzo Federici (known as Capobianco), holding out promises of 
a constitution for Naples similar to that which had been 
established in Sicily under British auspices in 1812. Some 
Carbonarist disorders having broken out in Calabria, Murat sent 
General Manhds against the rebels ; the movement was ruth- 
lessly quelled and Capobianco hanged in September 1813 (see 
Greco, Iniorno al tentativo dei Carbonari di Ciieriore Calabria 
nel ySiji). But Malghella continued secretly to protect the 
Carbonari and even to organize them, so that on the return of 
the Bourbons in 1815 King Ferdinand IV. found his kingdom 
swarming with them. The society comprised npbles, officers 
of the army, small landlords, government officials, peasants and 
even priests. Its or^^anization was both curious and mysttjrious, 
and had a fantastic ritual full of .symbols taken from the 
Christian religion, as well as from the trade of charcoal-burning, 
which was extensively practised in the mountains of the 
Abruzzi and Calabria. A lodge was called a vendiia (sale), 
members saluted each other as hmni cugini (good cousins), 
God was the “ Grand Master of the Universe,” Christ the 
“ Honorary Grand Master,” also known as the Lamb,” and 
every Carbonaro was pledged to deliver the Lamb from the Wolf, 
i.e. tyranny. Its red, blue and black flag was the standard of 
revPlution in Italy until substituted by the red, white and 
green in 1831. 

When Kmg Ferdinand felt himself securely re-established at 
Naples he determined to exterminate the Carbonari, and to this 
end his minister of police, the prince of Canosa, set up another 
secret society called the Calderai del Contrappeso (braziers of the 
counterpoise), recruited from the brigands and the dregs of the 
people^ who committed hideous excesses against supposed 
Liberals, but failed to exterminate the movement* On the 
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c{Witfary, GafboMrism 11<mrfeh^d and spread to other parts of 
and conntleaS lodges sprang up^ their adherents comjmsing 
Iversons in aH* rankaf of sw'iety, including^ it is said, some of royal 
hlood, who had piitriotir sentiments and desired t© see Italy 
free from foreigners. In Romafgna the movement was taken 
up with efttlhdsiasm, but it also led to a certain number of 
murders owing to the fiery character of the Romagnols, although 
its criminal record is on the whole a very small one. Among the 
foreigners who joined it for love of Italy was Lord Byron, The 
first rising actively promoted by the Carbonari was the Nea- 
politan revolution of T820. Several regiments were composed 
entirely of persons affiliated to the society, and on the ist of 
July a military mutiny broke out at Monteforte, led by two 
officers named Morelli and Silvati, to the cry of “ God, the King 
and the Constitution.^' The troops sent against them, under 
General Pepe, himself a Carhonaro, sympathized with the 
mutineers, and the king, being powerless to resist, granted the 
constitution (13th of July), which he swore on the altar to 
observe. But the ('arbonari were unable to carry on the govern- 
ment, and after the separatist revolt of Sicily had broken out the 
king went to the congress of Laibach, and oliUuned from the 
emperor of Austria the loan of an army with which to restore 
the autocracy. He returned to Naples early in 1821 with 50,000 
Austrians, defeated the constitutionalists under Pepe, dismissed 
parliament, and set to work to persecute all who had been in 
any way connected with the movement. 

A similar movement broke out in Piedmont in March 1821. 
Here as in Naples the Carbonari comprised many men of rank, 
such as Santorre di Santarosa, Count San Marzano, Giacmto 
di Coffegho, and Count Moffa di Lisio, all officers in the army, 
and they were more or less encouraged by Charles Albert, 
the heir-presumplive to the throne. The rising was crushed, 
and a numl^ier of the leaders were condemned to death or long 
terms of imprisonment, hut most of tlu^m escaped. At Milan 
there was only the vaguest attempt at conspiracy ; but Silvio 
Pellico, MaroncelK and Count Confalonren were implicated 
as having invited the Piedmontese to invade Lombardy, and 
were condemne<i to pass many years in the dungeons of the 
Spielberg. 

The P'rench revolution of 1830 had its echo in Italy, and Car- 
bonarism raised its head in Parma, Modena and Romagna the 
following year. In tl^e papal states a society called the San- 
fedisti or Bande della Santa Fede had been formed to checkmate 
the Carbonari, and their behaviour and character resembled 
those of the Cakierai of Naples. In 1831 Romagna and the 
Marches rose in rebellion and shook off the papal yoke with 
astonishing ease. At Parma the duchess, having rejected the 
demand for a constitution, left the city and returned under 
Austrian protection. At Modena, Duke Francis IV., tlie worst 
of all Italian tyrants, was ex{)elled by a Carbonarist rising, and 
a dictatorship was established under Biagio Nardi on the sth 
of February. Francis returned with an Austrian force and 
hanged the conspirators, including Ciro Menotti. The Austrians 
occupied Romagna and restored the province to the pope, but 
though many arrests of C>arbonari were mode there were no 
executions. Among those implicated in the Carbonarist 
movement was Louis Napoleon, who even in after years, when he 
was ruling France as Napoleon III., never quite forgot that he 
had ottce been a conspirator, a fact which influenced his Italian 
policy. The Austrians retired from Romagna and the Marches 
in July 1831, but Carbonarism and anarchy having broken out 
again, they returned, while the French occupied Ancona. The 
Carbonari after these events ceased to have much importance, 
their place being taken by the more energetic Giovane Italia 
Society presided over by Mazzini. 

Iti France, Carbonarism began to take root about 1820, and 
was more thoroughly organized than in Italy, The example 
of the Spanish and Italian revolutions incited the Frendu Car- 
bonari, and risings occurreefat Belfort^ Thouars, La Rochelle and 
other towns in i8ii, wMch though easily quelled revealed the 
nature and organization of the movement. The Carbonarist 
lodges proved active centres of discontent until i83o> when, after 


contributing to the July revolution of that year, most of thehr 
members adhered to Louis Philippe's government. 

The Carbonarist movement undoubtedly played an important 
part in the Italian Risorgim-ento, and if it did not actively 
contribute to the wars and revolutions of 1848-49, 1859-60 and 
1866, it prepared the way for those events. One of its chief 
merits was that it brought Italians of different classes and 
provinces together, and taught tliem to work in harmony for 
the overthrow of tyranny and foreign rule. 

BiiiLiooRAPUY. -Much infortnatton on the Carbonari will be 
found m R. M. Johnston's Napoleonic Empire tn Sonthem Italy 
(2 vols., London, 1904), which contains a full bibliography; D 
Spadoni's Setfe, cospiraziom, e cospiraton (Turm. 1904) is an excellent 
monograph ; Memoirs of the Se(ret Societies of Southern Italy, said 
to be by one Bcrtoldi or Barthokly (London, 1821, Ital. transl. by 
A. M. Cavallotti, Rome, 1904) ; Samt-Edme, Constitution et or gamsa' 
tion des Carbonan , P. ('olletta, Start a del Eeame di Napoli (Florence, 
1848) ; B King, A History of Italian Unity (London, 1:899), vvith 
bibliography. (T. V ♦) 

CARBON ATES« (1) Jlie metallic carbonates arc the salts of 
carbonic acid, H^COg. Many are found as minerals, tlie more 
important of such naturally occurring carbonates being cerussitc 
(lead airbpnate, PbCOy), malachite and azurite (both basic 
copper carbonates), calamine (zinc carbonate, ZnCO^), witherite 
(barium carbonate, BaC'Ojj). strontianitc (strontium carbonate, 
SrCOg), calcite (calcium carbonate, CaCOg), dolomite (calcium 
mjignesium carbonate, CaCOg-MgCOg), and sodium carbonate, 
N^jCOg. Most metals form carbonates (aluminium and 
chromium are exceptions), the alkali metals yielding both acid 
and normal carbonates ol the types MHCOg and M^COg (M^one 
atom of a monovalent metal) ; whilst bi.smuth, copper and 
magnesium appear only to form basic carbonates. The acid 
carbonates of the alkali metals can be prepared by saturating 
an aqueous solution of the alkaline hydroxide with carbon dioxide, 
M-OH + COo - MHCO3, and from these acid salts the normal salts 
may be obtained by gentle heating, carbon dioxide and water 
being produced at the same time, 2 M 1 IC 0 .^ ~ M^CO.^ + IIOo + CO^. 
Most other carbonates are formed by precipitation of salts of 
the metals by means of alkaline carbonates. All carbonates, 
except those of the alkali metals and of thallium, are insoluble 
in water ; and the majority decompxisc when heated strongly, 
carbon dioxide being liberated and a residue of an oxide of the 
metal left. The alkaline carbonates undergo only a very slight 
decomposition, even at a very bright red heat. The carbonates 
are decomposed by mineral ac'ids, with formation of the corre- 
sponding salt of the acid, and liberation of carbon dioxide. 
Many carbonates which are insoluble in water dis.solve in water 
containing carbon dioxide. The individual carbonates are 
described under the various metals. 

(2) I'he organic carbonates are the esters of carbonic acid, 
H^COg, and of the unknown ortho-carbonic acid, C(OH)4. The 
acid (»stcrs of carbonic acid ot the type HO*CO*OR are not 
known in the free state, but J. B. Dumas obtained barium 
methyl carbonate by the action of carbon dioxide on baryta 
dissolved in methyl alcohol {Ann., 1840, 35, p. 283). 

Potassium ethyl carbonate, KO^CO'OC.jjlIjj, is obtained in the form 
of pearly scales when carbon dioxide is passed into an alnohohc 
solution of potassium ethylate, COg-f KOCgH^-^; KO'CC^OCgH^. It 
L not very stable, water decomposing it into alcohol and the alkaline 
carlionate. The normal esters may be prepared by the action of 
Sliver carbonate on the alkyl iodides, or by the action of alcohols on 
the chlorcarbonlc esters. These normal esters are colourless, pleasant- 
smelling liquids, which are readily soluble in water. They show all 
the reactions of esters, being readily hyclrolyscd by caustic aUtalis, 
and reacting with ammonia to produce carbamic esters ahd xireL 
By heating with phosphorus pentachloi^ide an alkyl group is 
eliminated and a chlorcarbonlc ester formed. Dimethylcadlionate, 
00(00113)3, is a colourless licjuid, which boils at 90*6^ C., and Is 
prepared by heating the methyl ester of chlorcatbonic acid Vfith lead 
oxide. Diethylcarbonate, CO(OC2H,)2, is a colourless liquid, which 
boils at 125'8° C. ; its specific gravity is 0978 (20®) [H. ,Koppl. 
When it is heated to 120® C. with sodium ethylatie it decomposes 
into ethyl ether and sodium ethyl carbonate (Ai Oeuther* fleit, 
Chenni, x86$). 

Ortho -carbonic, ester, C(OC3Htf)4, is formfid, by the actioh of 
soaium ethylate on chlorpicrin (H. Bassett, Ann., 1864, 132, p. 54), 
CCIsNOa + ^C«HoONa C(6dH5)4 + NaNOa 4 3 !NaCI. It is an etheteak 
smming liqw|> which bolils at 158*1^ and has a specific 
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gravity of When healed with ammonia it yields giianidiae^ 

and on boiling with alcohohp potai?h it yields potassium carlx>nate. 

Chlorcarbonic ester, ChCO'OCjHs, is formed by tii« addition of 
well-cooled absolute alcohol to phosgene (carbonyl chloride). It is a 
pungent-smelling liquid, wliich fumes strongly on exposure to an. 
It boils at 93a° C,, and hasaspecihc gravity of ^-144 (15*^ C ). When 
heated with ammonia it yields urethane. Sodium amalgam con veils 
it into formic acid ; whilst with alcoliol it yields the normal carbonic 
ester. It is easily broken down by many substances (aluminium 
chloride, zinc chloride, &c ) into ethyl chloride and carbon dioxide. 

Per carbonates, — Bariun^ percarbonaie, BaCO^, is obtained by 
passing an excess of cartion dioxide into water containing barium 
peroxide in suspension ; it is fairly stable, and yields hydrogen 
peroxide when treated with acids (E. Merck, Abs. J,C,S., utoy, 11. 
p. 859). Sodium percarbonates of the formulae Na^CO^, KayC,P(5, 
NaHCO. (two isomers) are obtained by the acition of gjiseous 
or .solid carbon dioxide on the peroxides Na.O.^, Na/);,, NaHO^ (two 
isomer.^ in the presence of water at a low teinperaturo (R. Wolffenstem 
and K. Peltner, Ber,, 1908, 41, pp 275, 280). Potassium percarbonate, 
K,CA, IS obtained m the electrolysis of potassium carbonate at 
- 10 to - 15^ 

CARBON BISULPHIDE, CS., a cliemical product first dis- 
covered in 1796 by W. A. Lampadius, who obtained it by Ideating 
a mixture of charcoal and pyrites. It may be more conveniently 
prepared by passing the vapour of sulphur over red-hot char- 
coal, the uncondensed gases so produced being led into a tower 
containing plates over which a vegetable oil is allowed to flow 
in order to absorb any carbon bisulphide vapour, and then into 
a second tower containing lime, which absorbs any sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The crude product is very impure and possesses 
an offensive smell ; it may be purified by forcing a fine spray of 
lime water through the liquid until the escaping water is quite 
clear, the washed bisulphide being then mixed with a little 
colourless oil and distilled at a low temperature. For further 
methods of purification see J. Singer (Journ, of Soc, Chetn, Ind,, 
1889, p. 93), Th. Sidot (Jahresb., 1869, p. 243), E. AUary (Bull, 
de la Soc, Chm., 1881, 35, p. 491), E. Obach(/^Mr. prak, Chem., 
1882(2), 26, p. 282). 

When perfectly pure, carbon bisulphide is a colourless, some- 
what pleasant smelling, highly refractive liquid, of specific 
gravity 1*2661 (i8°/4'')(J. W, Briihl) or 1*29215 (o'^/q®) (T. E. 
Thorpe). It boils at 46*04° C. (T. E. Thorpe, Journ, Chem, Soc., 
1880, 37, p. 364). Its critical temperature is 277*7° C., and its 
critical pressure is 78*1 atmos. (J. Dewar, Chem. News, 1885, 
51, p. 27). It solidifies at about - it 6° C., and liquefies again at 
about - Tio° r.(K- Ohzev^iki, J ahre^h , 1883, p. 75). It is a mono- 
molecular liquid (W. Ramsay and J Shields, Jour. Chem. Soc., 
1893, 63, p. 1089). It is very volatile, tl>e vapour being heavy 
and very inflammable. It burns with a pale blue flame to form 
carlxm dioxide and sulphur dioxide. It is almost insoluble in 
water, but mixes in all proportions with absolute alcohol, ether, 
benzene and various oils. It is a good solvent for sulphur, 
phosphorus, wax, &c. It dissociates when heated to 

a sufficiently high temperature. A mixture of carbon bisulphide 
vapour and nitric oxide burns with a very intense blue-coloured 
flame, winch is very rich in the violet or actinic rays. Wfien 
heated with water in a sealed tube to 150® C. it yields carbon 
dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen. Zinc and hydrochloric 
acid reduce it to tri-thiofonnaldehyde {CH.^S)3 (A. Girard, 
Couples tendus, 1856, 43, p. 3916). When passed through a 
red-not tube with chlorine it yields carbon tetrachloride and 
sulphur chloride (H. Kolbe). Potassium, when heated, burns 
in the vapour of carbon bisulphide, forming potassium sulphide 
and liberating cafbon. In contact with chlorine monoxide it 
forms carbonyl chloride and thionyl chlpride (P. Scl;i(Utzen- 
berger, Ber*, 1869, 2, p. zig). When passed )iith carbon dioxide 
through a red-hot tube it yields carbon oxysulphide, COS 
(C. Winkler), and when passed over sodamide it yields am- 
monium thiocyanate, A mixture of carboh bisulphide vapour 
and sulphuretted hydrogen, when passed over heated copper, 
gives, amongst other products, some methame. 

Catliou bisulphide slowly oxidizes on exposure to air, hqt by the 
action of potassium pcarroanganate or cjirowc acid it is readily 
oxidized to carbon dioxide and &ulphu??ic acid. By the action of 
aqueops alkalis, carbon bisulphide jis converted into a mixture of 
4n alkaline carlxmate and an atkalino thiocarbonate (J. Berzekps, 


Fogg. Ann., 1^25, 6, p. -144), ^KHO f aC.S2= K 3 |COa 4 2 KaO^ + 8 HtO ; 
on the other hand, an alcoholic solution of a Cfaustip alkali converts 
it into a xanthate (A, Vogel, Ja'hresb., 1853, P* ^41), 

CS^ 4 KHO + R.Ott ==: H3O + RO.CS.'SK. 

Aqueous and alcoholib soliifion.^ of ammonia convert carbon bi- 
sulphide into arnmbnaum dithiocarbainaio, which readily breaks 
down into ammonium thiocyanate and sulphuretted hydrogen 
(A. W Hofmann), 

CS., + 2NHj,->NH2.CSS.NH4-^HaS + NH^CNS. 

Carbon bisulphide combint's with primary amines to form alkyl 
dithiocarbamatcs, which when heated lose sulphuretted hydrogen 
and leave a residue of a dialkyl thio urea, 

CS., + 2 K.NH 2 -#.R.N 1 l.C'SS.NiiaR->CS{NHR)., f I IfQ ; 
or if the aqueous solution of the dithiocarbamute Ik? boiled with 
niercuiic chloride or silver nitrate solution, a mustard oil (q.v.) is 
foimcd, 

R.NIl.CSS*NH3R + HgCla-*>Hg(R*NH.c:SS).,->‘iRNCS4HgS r ligS. 
Caibon bisulphide is used .as a solvent for caoutchouc, for extracting 
essential oils, as a gcrmicidt*. and as an insecticide. 

Carbon monosulphide, CS, is formed when a silent electric discharge 
IS passed through a mixture of carbon bisulphide vapour and hydrogen 
or carbon monoxide* (S. M. Losanitsch and M, Z. Jovilschilseh, Bet,, 

^897. 30. p. 135)* 

CARBONDALE, a city of Lackawanna county, Pennsylvaniq., 
U S.A , on the Lackawanna river, 16 m. N.E. of Scranton. 
Pop. (1890) 10,833 ; (1900) 13,536, of whom 2553 were foreign- 
born ; (1906, estimate) 14,976. Carbondale is served by the 
Erie, the Delaware & Hudson (which has machine shops here), 
and the New York, Ontario & Western railways. The city lies 
near the upper end of the Lackawanna valley, and the scenery 
of the surrounding mountains makes it a summer resort of some 
importance. It has a public library, a small park, an emergency 
hosfiital and the Carbondale city private hospital. Carbondale 
is situated in one of the richest anthracite coal regions of ttiv 
state, and its principal interest is in coal. Among its manu- 
factures are foundry and machine shop products, sheet-iron, 
silk, glass, thermometers and hydrometers, bobbins and re- 
frigerating machines. The value of the city's factory products 
increased from $1,146,181 in 1900 to $2,315,695 in 1005, or 
102%. The settlement of the place began in 1824 with the 
opening of the coal mines, and ('arbondale was chartered as a 
city in 1851. 

CARBONIC ACID, in chemistry, properly the acid 

a.ssunied to be formed when carbon dioxide is dissolved in water ; 
its salts are termed carbonates. The name is also given to the 
neutral carbon dioxide from its power of forming salts with 
oxides, anci on ac'count of the acid nature of its solution ; and, 
although not systematic, this use is very common. 

CARBONIFEROUS SySTEM, in geology, the whole of the great 
series of stratified rocks and associated volcanic rocks which 
occur above the Devemian or Old Red Sandstone and below 
the Permian or Triassic systems, belonging to the Carboniferous 
period. The name Was first applied by W. D. Conybeare 117 
1821 to the coal-bearing strata of England and Wales, including 
the related grits and limestones immediately beneath •them. 
The term is a relic of that early period in the history of strati^ 
graphy when each group of strata was supposed to be distin- 
guished by some peculiar lithological character. In this caso 
the carbonaceous beds — coabseoms*— naturally appealed most 
strongly to the imagination, and the name is a good One, not- 
withstanding the fact that coal-seams occupy but a smajil fraction 
of the total thickness of the Carboniferous system ; and although 
subsequent investigations have demonstrated the existence of 
coal in other geological formations, in none of these docs it play 
so prominent a part. The stratified rocks of this system include 
marine limestones, shales and Sandstones ; e.stuarine, Jagoonal 
and fresh-water shales, sandstones and marls with beds of coal, 
oil-bearing rocks, gypsum and salt. 

In many parts of the world there is no sharp line of demar- 
cation between the Devonian and the Carboniferous rocks ; 
neither can the fossil faunas and Boras be clearly separated at 
any well-defined line ; this is true in Britain, Belgium, Russia^ 
Westphalia and parts of North America, Again, at the summit 
of the Carboniferous series, both the rocks and tHeir fossil 
contents merge gradually into those of the succeeding Beqmhn 
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systfenj^ as in Russia, Bohemia, the Saar region and Texas. 
This has led certain geologists to classify the Devonian, Car- 
boniferous and Permian into one grand system ; E, Renevier 
in 1874 proposed to include these three into a single “ Carbon- 
ique ” system, later he retained only the two latter groups. 



There seems to be sufficient reason, however, to maintain each of 
these groups as a separate system and limit the term Carboni- 
ferous (carboniferien) in the manner indicated above. At the 
same time it must be remembered that there is in India, South 
Africa, the Urals, in Australasia and parts of North America 
an important series of rocks, with a “ Permo-Carboniferous ’’ 
fauna, which constitutes a passage formation between the Car- 
boniferous, sensu stricto, and Jurassic rocks. 

Stratigraphy, — No assemblage of stratified rocks has received such 
careful and detailed examination as the Carboniferous system,; 
consequently our knowledge of the stratigraphical sequence in 
isolated local areas, where the coals have been e.xploited, is very full. 

In Europe the sy.stem is very completely developed in the British 
Isles, where was made the first successful attempt at a classification 
of its various members, although at a somewhat earlier date Omalius 
d'Halloy had recognized a terrain bitumtnifdre or coal-bearing series 
in the Belgian region. 

The area within which the Carboniferous rocks of Britain occur is 
sufficiently extensive to contain more than one type of the system, 
and thus to cast much light on the varied geographical conditions 
under which these rocks were accumulated. In prosecutmg the 
study of this part of British geology it is soon discovered, and it ib 
essential to bear in mind, that, during the Carboniferous period, 
the land whence the chief supplies of sediment were derived rose 
mainly to the north and north-west, as it seems to have done from 
very early geological time. While therefore the centre and south 
of England lay under clear water of moderate depth, the north of 
the country and the south of Scotland were covered by shallow 
water, which was continually receiving sand and mud from the 
adj acent northern land. Hence vertical sections of the Carboniferous 
formations of Britain differ greatly according to the districts in 
which they are taken. 

The Coal-Measures and Millstone Grit are usually grouped together 
in the Upper Carboniferous, the Carboniferous Limestone series 
constituting the Lower Carboniferous, 

In addition to the above broad subdivisions, Murchison and 
Sedgwick, when working upon the rocks of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
recognized, with the assistance of W. Lonsdale, another phase of 
sedimentation. This comprised dark shales, with grits and thin 
limestones and thin, impure coals, locally called “culm “ 

These geologists appropriated the term “ culm " for the whole of 
this facies in the west 01 England, and subsequently traced the same 
type on the European continent, where it is widely developed in the 
western centre. 

Besides the considerable exposed area of Carboniferous rocks in 
Great Britain, there is as much or more that is covered by younger 
formations ; this is true particularly of the eastern side of England 
and the south-eastern counties, where the coal-measures liave already 
been found at Dover. 

From England, Carboniferous rocks can be followed across 
northern and central Franc#, into Germany, Bohemia, the Alps, 
Italy and Spain. In Russia this system occupies some 30,000 sq. m.* 
and it extends northward at lea^t as far as Spitzbergen. Carboni- 
ferous rocks are present in North and South Africa, and in India and 
Austtalasia ; in China they cover thousands of square miles, and in 


the United States and Bntish North America they occupy no less 
than 200,000 sq. m. ; they are known also in South America. 

The subjoined table expresses the typical subdivisions which can 
be recognized, with modincations, in the United Kingdom. 

( Upper : Red and grey sandstones, marls and clays 
I with occasional breccias, thin coals and limestones 


Coal 

Measures. 


with Spirorbis, workable coals in the South Wales, 
Bristol, Somerset and Forest of Dean coalfields. 

' Middle : Sandstones, marls, shales and the most 
important of the British coals. 

Lower : Flaggy hard sandstones (ganister), shales 
and thin coal seams. 


Millstone 

Grit. 


' Grits (coarse and fine), shales, thin coal seams and 
occasional thin limestones. The fossil plants connect 
this group with the coal-measures ; the marine fovssils 
have, to some extent, a Carbomferous limestone 
.aspect. 

f Upper black shales with thin limestones (Pendleside 
I group) connecting this senes with the Millstone griL 


Carboniferous I 
Limestone ■< 
Senes. 1 


above. 

The thick, main or scaur limestone (mountain lime- 
stone) of the centre and south of England, Wales and 
Ireland, which sphls up m the Yorkshire dales 
(Yoredale group) into a succession of stout limestone 
beds between beds of sandstone and shale, and 
becomes increasingly detntal in character as it is 


traced northwards. 

Lower limestone shales of the south and centre of 
England with marine fos&ils, and the Calciferous 
Sandstone group of Scotland with marine, estuarine 
^and terrestrial fossils. 

(See Bernician, Tuedian and Avonian.) 

At an early period, owing to the immense commercial importance 
of the coal scams, it became the practice to distinguish a ‘^produc- 
tive " (flotzjuhrend, leirain houiller) and an “ unproductive, ban en 
(ftotzleerer) Lowei Carboniferous ; these two groups correspond in 
North America to the “ Carboniferous " and “ Sub-Carboniferous “ 
respectively, or, as they are now sometimes styled, the “ Pennsyl- 
vanian " and “ Mx.ssissippian." But it was soon discovered that the 
“productive*' beds were not regularly restricted to the upper or 
younger division, and, as E Kayscr points out, the real state of the 
matter is more accurately represented by the subjoined tabular 


scheme. 



Continental Type of 
Deposit. 

Marme Type of 
Formation. 

Upper 

Carboni- 

ferous 

Upper Productive Caiboni- 
ferous 

Younger Carboniferous 

limestone and the Fusu- 
lina limestone of Russia 
and Western North 
America 

Lower 

Carboni- 

ferous 

Lower Productive Carboni- ! 
ferous 

Culm 
(m part) 

Lower Carboni- 
ferous lime- 
stone series 


While the Continental type of deposit, with its coal beds, was the 
earliest to be formed in certain areas, and the marine series came on 
later, in other regions this order was reversed. It should be observed, 
however, that the repeated intercalation of marine deposits within 
the continental series and the frequent occurrence of thin coaly 
layers in the marme senes makes any hard and fast distinction of 
this kind impossible. 

The so-called “ unproductive “ or barren strata, that is, those 
without workable coals, are not always limestones ; quite as often 
they are shales, red sandstones and red marls. 

In subdividing the strata of the Carboniferous system and correlat- 
ing the major divisions m different areas, just as in other great 
systems, use has to be made of the fossil contents of the rocks ; 
stratigraphical units, based on lithology, are useless for this purpose. 
The groups of organisms utilized for zoning and correlation by differ- 
ent workers include brachiopods, pelecypods, cephalopods, corals, 
fishes and plants ; and the results of the comparison of the faunas 
and floras of different areas where Carboniferous rocks occur are 
generalized in the table below. 

The relative value of any groilp of animals or plants for the 
correlation of distant areas must vary greatly with the varying 
conditions of sedimentation and with the precise definition qi the 
zonal species and with many other factors. It is found that the sub- 
divisions in this system demanded by palaeobotanists do not always 
coincide with those acknowledged by palaeozoologists ; nevertheless 
there is general agreement as to the mam divisional lines. 

Breaks in the Stratigraphic Sequence, — The sequence of Carboni- 
ferous strata is not everywhere one of unbroken continuity. From 
central France eastward towards the Carpathians only later portions 
of the System are found. These generally rest upon crystalline rbeks, 
but in places they contain evidence of the denuded surfaces of Lower 
Carboniferous, as in the basin of Charleroi, where the equivalent of 
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the Millstone Grit contains fragments of chert which can only have 
come from the waste of the earlier limestones. This unconformity 
is generally found about the same horizon in the continental Culm 
areas, and it occurs again in the western part of the English Culm. 

In the eastern border of the Rhenish Schiefergebirge the Permian 
rests unconformably upon Lower Carboniferous rocks. In the 


United suites, in Missouri, Pennsylvaiua, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio and elsewhere, there is an unconforniable junction lietween the 
Lower and Upper Carboniferous, representing an interval of time 
during which the lower member was strongly eroded ; it has even 
been pro]>osed to regard the Mississippian (l-ower Caiboniferous) as 
a distinct geological period, mainly on account of this break in the 
succession. 

rhtcknf'is of Carbomfenni^ Rocks Tlie gicat variety of conditions 
under which the sediments and limestones were formed naturally 
produced corresponding inequalities in the thickness. In the 
Eurasian land area the greatest thickness of Carboniferous rocks is 
in the west ; in North America it is in the east. In Britain the 
Carboniferous limestone senes is 2000-3500 ft. thick; in the Ural 
mountains it is over 4300 ft. ; the Culm in Moravia is ci edited with 
the enormous lluckness of over 42,000 ft. The Upper Carboniferous 
in Lancashire is from 12,000 to 1 3.000 ft.; elsewhere in Britain it is 
thinner. In western Germany this portion attains a thickness of 
10,000 ft. In Pennsylvania the sandstone and shale, at its maximum, 
reaches 4400 ft., but even within the limits of the state this formation 
has thinned out to no more than 300 ft. in places. In Colorado the 
Lower Carboniferous is only 400-500 ft. thick ; while the limestones 
of the Mississippi basin amount to 1500 ft. and in Virginia are 2000 ft. 
thick. 

Life of the Carboniferous Period, — We have seen that in the 
Carboniferous rocks there are two phases of sedimentation, the one 
marine, the other continental ; corresponding with these there are 
two distinct faunal facies. 

(i) Fauna of the Marine Strata, — Numerically, the most important 
inhabitants of the clear Carboniferous seas were the cnnoids, corals, 
Foraminifera and brachiopods. Each of these groups contributed 
at one place or another towards the upbuilding of great masses of 
limestone. For the first time m the earth’s history we find Foramini- 
fera taking a prominent part in the marine faunas ; the genus 
Fusul^na was abundant m what is now Russia, China, Japan, North 
America ; Valvulina had a wide range, as also had Endothyra and 
Archaediscus ; Saccammtna is a form well known in Britain and 
Belgium, and many others have been described , some Carboniferous 
genera are still extant. Radiolaria are found in cherts in the Culm 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, in Russia, Germany and elsewhere. 
Sponges are represented by spicules and anchor ropes. Corals, both 
reef-binlders and others, nourished in the clearer waters ; rugose 
forms are represented by Amplexoid, Zaphrentid and Cyathophyllid 
types, and by Lithostrotion and Philhpsastraea ; common tabulate 
forms are Chaetetes, Chladochonus, Michelinia, &c. Amongst the 
echinoderms cnnoids were the most numerous individually, dense 
submarine thickets of the long-stemmed kinds appear to have 
flourished in many places where their remains cbnsolidated into thick 
beds of tock ; prominent genera are Cyathocrinus, Woodocrinus, 
Actinocrinus ; sea-urchins, Arckaeocidaris, Palaeechinus, &c., were 
present ; while the curious extinct Blastoids, which included the 
groups of Pentremitidae and Codastertdae, attained their maximum 
development. 

Annelids (Spirorbis, Serptdites, <fec.) are common fossils on certain 
horizons. The Bryozoa were also abundant in some regions (Polypora, 
FenesteUa), including the remarkable form known as Archimedes, 

Brachiopods occupied an important place ; most typical were the 
Productids, some of which reached a ^eat size and had very thidk 
shells. Other common genera are Spirifer, Chonetes, Atkyris, 
Rhynchonellids and Terebratulids, Discina and Crania, i^me 
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species had an almost world- wide range with only minor variations ; 
such are ProduUus semireticulaius, P. cura, F. pusfuiasus ; Orihotetes 
(Strepiorhynchus) crenistria, Dtelasma hastata, and many others. 

Pelecypods among the true mollusca were increasing in numbers 
and importance (Aviculopecten, Posidonomya ) ; Niumla, Carb&ni^ 
cola, Edmondta, Conocardium, Modwla, Gasteropods also were 
numerous (Murchisonia, Euomphalus, Natuopsis), The 
Pteropods w(‘re well represented by Conulana and Belle • 
rophon. Amongst tho Cephalopods. the most striking 
feature is the rise and development of the Goniatites 
(Glyphtoceras, Gastriocetas, Ac,) ; straight-shelled forms 
still lived on m some variety (Ortkoceras, Actinoceras), along 
with numerous nautiloids. 

Trilobites during this period sank to a very subordinate 
position, but Ostracods [Cvthere, Ktrkbya, Beynchia) were 
abundant. 

Many fish inhabited the Caiboniferous seas and most of 
these were Elasmobranchs, sharks with crushing pavement 
teeth (Psainmodus), adapted for grinding the shells of 
brachiopods, crustaceans, &c. Other sharks had piercing 
teeth (tladoselache and Cladodus) ; some, the petalodonts, 
had peculiar cycloid cutting teeth. The Arthrodirans, so 
prominent during the Devonian period, disaiipeared before 
the close of the Carboniferous. Most of the sharks lived 
in the sea continuously, but the ganoids frequenting the 
coastal waters appear to have migrated inland. About 700 
species of Carboniferous fish have been described largely 
from teeth, spines and dermal ossicles. 

(2) Flora and Fauna of the Laf^oonal or Continental Faciei . — ■ 
The strata deposited during this period are the earliest in 
which tho remains of plants take a prominent place. The 
fossil plants wlucli are found m the iqiper oed.s of the preceding 
Devonian system aic so closely related to those in the Lower 
Carboniferous that from a paIaeol)otanical standpoint the two form 
one indivisible period. 

In the Lower Carboniferous tho flora was composed of six great 
groups of plants, viz. the Equisetales (Horse-tails), the Lycopodiales 
(Club mosses), the Filicales (Ferns) and Cycadofilices, the Spheno- 
phyllalcs and Cordai tales. These six groups were the dominant 
types throughout the period, but during Upper Csirboniferous time 
three other groups arose, tho Comferales, the Cycadophyta, and the 
Ginkgoales (of which Ginkgo biloba is the only modem representa- 
tive). Algae and fungi also were present, but there were no flowering 
plants. The true ferns, including tree ferns with a height of upwards 
of (>o ft., were associated with many plants possessing a fem-hke 
habit (Cycadofilices) and others whose afimities have not yet been 
definitely determined, 'fhe fronds of some of these Carboniferous 
ferns are almost identical with those of living species. Probably 
many of the ferns were epiphytic. Pecoptens, Cyclopieris, Neuro- 
pteris, Alethopteris, Sphenopteris are common genera ; Megaphyton 
and Caulopteris were tree ferns. Our modern diminutive " horse- 
tails " with .scaly leaves were renrewsented in the Carboniferous ixiriod 
by gigantic calamites, often with a diameter of i to 2 ft. and a lieight 
of 50 to 90 ft. The Carboniferous forerunners of the tiny club-moss 
were then great trees with dichotomously branching fitoms and 
crowded linear leaves, such as Lepidodendron (with its fruit cone, 
called Lepidostrobus), Halonia, Leptdophloios and Sigillarta, the 
largest plants of the period, with trunks sometimtss 5 ft. in diameter 
and 100 ft. high. The roots of several of these forms are known 
as Siigmaria, Sphenophyllum was a slender climbing plant with 
whorls of loaves, which was probably related both to the calamites 
and the lycopods. Cordaites, a tall plant (20-30 ft.) with yucca-like 
leaves, was related to the cycads and conifers ; the catkin-like 
inflorescence, which bore yew-like berries, is called Cardiocarpus, 
Many large trees which have been looked upon as conifers on account 
of their wood structure may perhaps belong more properly to the 
Cordaitales. True coniferous trees {Walchta) do appear at the top 
of the coal measures. 

The animals preserved in the continental type of Carlxiniferous 
deposit naturally differ markedly from the fossil remains of the purely 
marine portions of the system.* The inhabitants of the waters of 
this geographical phase include mollusca, which are supposed to have 
lived in brackish or fresh water, such as Anthracomya, Naiadites, 
Carhonicola, and many forms of Crustacea, e,g* (Bairdia Carbonia), 
phyllopods (Estheria), phyllocarids {Acanthocafis, Dithyrocaris) , 
schizopods {AnthrapalaemonV Eurypterids (Eurypterus, Glypio^ 
scorpius). Fishes were abundant, many of the smaller ganoids are 
beautifully preserved in an entire condition, other larger forms are 
represented by fin spines, teeth and bones ; Ctenodus, Uronemus, 
Aeantkodes, Cheirodus, Gyracanthus are characteristic genera. 

Frequently a temporary return of marine conditims permitted 
the entombment of such shit water genera as Lingula, Orltculotdes, 
Productus in the thin beds known as “ marine bands.'' 

Remains of air-breathing insects, myriapods and arachnids show 
that these forms of life were both well developed and individually 
numerous. Among the insects Vre find the Ortnoptera, Neuroptera, 
Hemiptera and Coleoptcra represented ; cockroaches were particu- 
larly abundant ; crickets, beetles, locusts, walkmg-stick insects, 
mayflies and bugs are found, bat there were neither flies, moths, 
butterflies nor bees, which is no more than we should expect from 
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Tabular Statement of the Principal Subdivisions of the Carboniferous System. 

Predominant 
Plant Types. 


European Development. 


Oui alien and Stephanien 
(marine type) (continental type) 

Mobcovien and Westphalicn 
(marine type) (continental type) 


America. 


Dinantien and 


(marine pelagic, 
including con- 
tinental de- 
posits in some 
areas) 


Culm 
II 

(marine littoral) 
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Sigillarias 

and 

Calamites 


Lycopods 
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the conditions of plnnt Mfe. Many insects, See., have been obtained 
from the coalfields of Saarbruck and^ Commentry, and from the 
hollow trunks of fossil trees in Nova Scotia. Certain British coal- 
fields have yielded good specimens : Archaeopitlus, from the Derby- 
shire coalfield, had a spread of winp extending to more than 14 in. ; 
some specimens (Bradta) still exhibit traces ot brilliant wmg colours. 
In the Nova Scotian tree trunks land snails (ArchaeozontUs, Deficit o- 
pupa) have been loimd. 

In the later ('arboniferous rocks the earliest amphibians make 
thoir appearance in considerable numbers ; they were all Ste^o- 
cephaliahs (Labynnthodonts) with long bodies, a head covered with 
bony plates and weak or undeveloped limbs. The largest were 
about 7 or 8 ft. long, the smallest only a few inches. Some were 
probably fluviatile in habit (Loxomma, Antkfacoi^aurus, Ophiderpeton \ 
others may have been terrestrial (Dendrerpeion, Hvlerpeion). Certain 
footprints in the coal me\asnres of Kansas have been supposed to 
belong to lacertihan or dmosaurian forms. 

The Physical Conditions dunns' the Pettod. - In western Europe 
the advent of the Carboniferous period was accompanied by the 
production of a scries of synclmes which permitted the formation of 
organic limestones, free from the sediments which generally char- 
acterized the concluding phases of the preceding Devonian deposition 
The old land area still existed to the north, but doubtless much 
reduced in height ; against this land, detntal deposits still continued 
to be formed, as in Scotland ; while over central Ireland and central 
and northern England the clearer waters of the sea furnished a 
suitable home for cxumtless corals, brachiopods and foraminifcra 
and great beds ot sea hlics ; sponges flourished in many parts of the 
vsea, and their remains contnoiited largely to the formation of the 
beds of chert. This clearer water extended from Ireland across 
north -central England and through South Wales and Somerset into 
Belgium and Westphalia ; but a njixrow ridge of elevated older 
rocks ran across the centre of England towards Belgium at this time. 

Traced eastward into north Germany, Thurmgia and Silesia, the 
limestones pass into the detntal culm formations, which owe their 
existence to a southern uplifted massif, the complement of the 
aynclincs already mentioned. Sediments approaching to the culm 
tyjie, with similar flora and fauna, were deposited in synclinal hollows 
in parts of France and Spam. 

Thus western Europe in early Carboniferous time was occupied by 
a series of constricted, gulf-hkc sea.s ; and on account of the steady 
jirogresa of intermittent warping movements ot the crust, we find 
tiiat the areas of clearer water, in which the limestone-building 
organisms could exist, were rcjieatedly able to spread, thus forming 
those thin limestones found mtorbedded with shale and sandslortc 
which occur typically m the Yoredale district of Yorkshire and in 
the region to the north, and also in the culm deposits of central 
Europe. The spread of tliesc hme.stoncs was repeatedly chocked by 
the steady ipflux of detritu.s from the land during the pauses in 
movements of depression. Looking eastward, towards central and 
northern Russia, we find a wider and much more open sea ; but the 
continental type of deposit prevailed in the northern portion, 
and here, as in Scotland, we find coal-beds amongst the sediments 
(Moscow basin). Farther south in the Donetz basin the coals only 
appear at the close of the Lower Cartxiniferous. 

In North Amenca, the crustal movements at the beginning of the 
period are less evident than in Europe, but a marked parallelism 
exists ; for in the oast> m the Appalachian tract, we find detntal 
sediments prevailing, while the open sea. with great deposits of lime- 
stone, lay out towards the west in the direction of that similar open 
sea which lay towards the east of Europe and extended through Asia. 

The close of the early Carboniferous period was marked by an 
augmentation of the erogenic movements. The gentler synclines 
and anticlines of the earlier part of the period became accentuated, 
giving rise to pronounced mountam ridges, right across Europe. 

This movement commenced in the central and w(\stern part of 
the continent and continued throughout the whole Carliomferous 
period. The mountains then formed have been called the ** Palaeozoic 
Alps by E. Kayser, the ** Hercynian Mountains by M. Bertrand. 
The most western range extended from Ireland through Wales and 
the south of England to the central plateau of Franc© ; this was the 
“ Armorican range ** of E. Suess. The eastern part of the chain 

? assed from South France through the Vosges, the Black Forest. 

hunngia, Hara, the Fichtelgetairge, Bohemia, the Sudetes, and 
possibly i^rther east ; this constitutes the Vanschen Alps " oi 
Suess# 

The sea had gained somewhat at the beginning of the Cajboniferous 
period in western Europe, but the effect of these movements, com- 
Dined with the rapid formation of detrital deposits from the rising 
land areas, was to drive the sea steadily from the north towards the 
south, until the open sea (with limestones) was relegated to what is 
now the Mediterranean and to ]|Russia and thence eastward. Similar 
events were meanwhile happening in Noi*th America, for the seas 
werd stdadily filled with sediments which drove them from the north- 
east towatds the south-west^nd doubtless those movements which 
at the close of this period unified the Appalachian mountains were 
already operative in the same direction. 

The fi:>ldmg of the Ural mountains began in the earlier part of this 
period and was Continued, aftdr its close, into the Permian ; and 
there are traces of uplifts m central Asia and Armenia. 


None of these movements appears to have affected the southern 
hemisphere. 

The net result of the orogenic movements was, that at the close 
of the period there existed a great northern continental mass, 
embracing Europe, North Asia and Nprth America; and a great 
southern continental mass, includuig South America, Africa, Australia 
and India, lie tween tliese land masses lay a great Mediterranean 
sea — the ** Tethys of Suess. 

The conditions under which the beds of coal were formed will be 
found descnlxsd under that head ; it will be sufficient to notice here 
that some coal seams were undoubtedly formed by jungle or swarap- 
likc growths on the .site of tlu* deposit, and it is equally true that 
others were formed by the transport and deposition of vegetable 
detritus. The mam point to observe in this connexion is that large 
tracts of land in many parts of the world were at a critical level as 
legal ds the soa, a condition highly favourable to frequent extensive 
incursions of marine waters over the low-lying areas in a penod of 
extreme crustal instability 

X'ukanicitv - In intimate relationship with the monntain-buildmg 
oiogcmc crustal movements was the prevalence of volcanic activity 
during the earlier part of this period. In the Lower Carboniferous 
locks of Scotland intercalated volcanic rocks are strikingly abundant, 
and now form an important feature in the geology ot the southern 
portion of that country. Of these rocks Sir Archibald Geikie says 1 
“ Two great phases or types of volcanic action during Carboniferous 
time may be recognized ~(i) Plateaus, where the volcanic materials 
discharged copiously from many scatteied openings now form broad 
tablelands or ranges of hihs, sometimes many hundreds of square 
miles in extent and 1500 ft. or more m thickness ; (2) Puys, where 
the ejections were often confined to the discharge of a small amount 
of fragmentary materials from a single independent vent " The 
jilateau type was most extensively developed during the formation 
of the Calciferous Sandstone ; the puy type was of somewhat later 
date. Basic lavas, with andesites, trachytes, tuffs and agglomerates 
are the most common Scottish rocks of this period. Similar erup- 
tions, but on a much smaller scale, took place in other parts of 
Great Britain. 

Granites, jiorjihyncs and porphyriies belonging to this period 
occur m the Saxon Erzgebirge, the Harz, Thunngcrwald, Vosges, 
Brittany, Cornwall and Christiania. Porphyntes and tuffs are 
known in the French Carboniterous. In China, at the close of the 
penod, there were enormous erujitions of melaphyre, porphynte 
and quartz-porphyry. In North Amenca, the principal region of 
volcanic activity lay m the west ; great thicknesses of igneous rocks 
occur m the Lower Cai boniterous rocks of British Columbia, and 
from the middle of the penod until near its close volcanoes were 
active from Alaska to California. Ignt'ous rocks of this period are 
found also in Australasia. 

Climate . — That the vegetation during this penod was unusually 
exuberant there can be no doubt, and that a general uniformity of 
climatic conditions prevailed is shown not only by the wide distribu- 
tion of coal measures, but by the uniformity of plant types over the 
whole earth. It is well, however, to guard against an over-estima- 
tion of this exuberance ; it must be borne in mmd that the jihysio^ 
graphic conditions were peculiarly favourable to the preservation 
of plant remains, conditions that do not appear to have obtained so 
completely m any other period. The climate, we may assume from 
the distribution of land and water, was generally moist, and it was 
probably mild if not warm ; conditions favourable to the growth 
of certain typos of plants. But there is no good evidence for an 
excess of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere — an assumption founded 
on the luxuriance of the vegetation, coimled with the fact that 
vulconicity was active and wide-rangmg. Carbon dioxide may have 
been present in the air m greater abundance in earlier periods than 
it IS at present, but there is no reason to suppose that the perce^itage 
was appreciably higher in the Carboniferous period than it 13 now. 

The occurrence of ted deposits in western Australia, Scotland, the 
Ural mountains, in Michigan, Montana and Nova Scotia. Sec., 
associated in some instances with the formation of gypsum and salt, 
clearly points to the existence of areas of excessive evaporation* 
such as are found in land-locked waters in regions where something 
like desert conditions prevaiL The xerophytic structures iownd in 
some of the plants might seem to corroborate this view ; but similar 
structures are assumed by many plants when dwelling in brackish 
marshes and morasses. 

The abundance of corals in some of the Carboniferous seas and 
possibly also the large .size of some of the Productids and foraniimiiera 
may be taken as evidence of warm or temperate waters. 

In spit© of the bulk of the evidence bemg in favour of geniality 
of chraate. it is necessary to observe timt certain deposits have been 
recognized as glacial : in the culm Of the Frankenwald', in the coal 
basms of centnd France, and in central England, certain con- 
glomeratic beds have been assigned, somewhat doubtfully, to this 
origin. They have also lieen regarded as the result of torrential 
action. Glacial deposits certainly do exist in the Fermo-caitboni** 
ferous formations, which are described under that head, but m the 
true Carboniferous system glfa^^iation may be taken as not proven. 
The foreign boulders of granite, gneias, found in the coalt- 
measures of some districts, are quite as likely to have been* dropped 
by rafts of vegetation as to have been carried by floating, icebergs. 
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Economic Products . — Foremost amon^ the useful products of the 
Carboniferous rocks is the coal itself ; but associated with 

the coal seams in Great Britain, North America and elsewhere, are 
very important beds ot ironstone, fire-clay, terra-cotta clay, and 
occasionally oil shale and alum shale. Oil and gas are of importance 
in the Lower Carboniferous Pocono sandstone of West Virginia 
and m the Berea gnt of Ohio, where brine also occurs. 

tn the Carboniferous Limestone series, the purer kinds of limestone 
are used for the manufacture of lime, bleaching powder and similar 
products, also as a flux in the smelting of iron ; some of the less pnre 
varieties are used in making cement. The beds of chert are utilized 
in the pottery industry, and some of the harder and more crystalline 
limestones are beautiful marbles, capable of taking a high polish. 

The sandstones arc used for building, and for millstones and grind- 
stones. Within the Carboniferous rocks, but due to the action of 
various agencies long after their deposition, are important ore 
formations , such are the Rio Tinto ores ol Spain, the lead and zme 
ores and some haematite of the I^ennine and Alendip hills and other 
British localities, and many ore regions in the United States 

References. -For a good general account of the Carboniferous 
system, see A. Geikie, Tert Booh of Geology, vol ii. {4th ed., 1903) ; 
and for the American development see T. C. Chamberlin and R. D. 
Salisbury, Geology, vol li. (1906). These two works give abundant 
references to the literature of the subject. See also, Recent Additions 
to Geological Literatiire, published annually by the Geological Society 
of Loudon since 1893 ; and Neues Jahrbuch fiir Miner alogie 
(Stuttgart). (J. A, H.) 

CARBORUNDUM, a silicide of carbon formed by the action 
of carbon on sand (silica) at high temperatures, which on account 
of its great hardness is an important abrasive, and also has 
possible applications in the metallurgy of iron and steel. Its 
name was derived from carbon and corundum (a form of alumina), 
from a mistaken view as to its composition. It was first ob- 
tained accidentally in i8qi by Acheson in America, when he 
was experimenting with the electric furnace in the hope of pro- 
ducing artificial diamonds. The experiments were followed 
up in an incandescence furnace, which on a larger scale is now 
employed for the industrial manufacture of the product. A full 
description of the process has been given in the Journ. Sac. Chem. 
Industry^ vol. xvi. p. 863. The furnace is rectangular, 

about 16 ft. long and 5 ft. wide by 5 ft. high, with massive 
brick end walls 2 ft. thick, through which are built the carbon 
poles, consisting of bundles of 60 parallel 3-in. carbon rods, each 
3 ft. in length, with a copper rod let into the outer end to connect 
it with a copper cap, which in turn is connected with one of the 
terminals of the generating dynamo. The spaces between the 
carbons of the electrode are packed tightly with graphite. In 
preparing the furnace for use, transverse iron screens are placed 
temporarily across each end, the space between these and the 
end walls being rammed with fine coke, and that in the interior 
is filled to the level of the centre of the carbon poles with the 
charge, consisting of 34 parts of coke, with 54 of sand, 10 of 
sawdust and 2 of salt. A longitudinal trench is then formed 
in the middle, and in this is arranged a cylindrical pile of frag- 
ments of coke about | in. or more in diameter, so that they form 
a core, about 21 in. in diameter, connecting the carbon poles in 
the end walls. Temporary side walls are then built up, the iron 
screens are removed, and a further quantity of charge is heaped 
up about 3 ft. above the top of the furnace. An alternating 
current of about 1700 amperes at 190 volts is now switched on ; 
as the mass becomes heated by the passage of the current the 
resistance diminishes, and the current is regulated until after 
about 2 hours or less from starting it is maintained constant at 
about 6000 amperes and 125 volts. Carbon monoxide is given 
off and bums freely around the sides and top of the furnace, tinged 
yellow after a time by the sodium in the salt mixed with the 
charge. Meanwhile a shrinkage takes place, which is made good 
by the addition of a further quantity of charge until the operation 
is complete, usually in about 36 hours from the commencement. 
The current is then switched off, and the side walls, after cooling 
for a day, are taken down, the comparatively unaltered charge 
from the top is removed, and the products are carefully extracted. 
These consist of the inner carbon core, which at the temperature 
of the furnace will have been for the most part converted into 
graphite, then a thin black crust of graphite mixed with car- 
borundum, next a layet of nearly pure crystallized carbonmdum 
atout a foot in thickness then grey amoiphous carbide of silicon | 
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mixed with increasing proportions of unaltered charge, and 
lastly, on the outside, the portion of the charge which had never 
reached the temperature necessary for reaction, and which is 
altered only by the intrusion of salt from the inner part of the 
furnace. Special precautions are taken in making and breaking 
the intense current here used (amounting at the end to about 
750 kilowatts, or 1000 E.H-P.), a water-regulator consisting of 
removable iron plates dipped in salt water being used for the 
purpose. In such a furnace as that above described the charge 
weighs about 14 tons, the yield of carborundum is about 3 tons, 
and the expenditure of energy about 3*9 kilowatt-hours (5*2 
H.P.-hours) per pound of finished product. The carborundum 
thus produced is crystalline, greenish, bluish or brownish in 
colour, sometimes opaque, but often translucent, resisting the 
action of even the strongest acids, and the action of air or of 
sulphur at high temperatures. The crude product can therefore 
be treated with hot sulphuric acid to purify it. In hardness it 
nearly equals the diamond, and it is used for tool-grinding in the 
form of vitrified wheels (mixed with powdered porcelain and 
iron, pressed into shape and fired in a kiln). Carborundum 
paper, made like emery paper, is now largely used in place of 
garnet paper in American shoe factories, and finds a market 
in other directions. The amorphous carbide, which was at 
first a waste product, has been tried, it is reported, with success 
as a lining for steel furnaces, as it is said not to be affected by 
iron or iron oxide at a white heat. (W. G. M.) 

CARBOY (from the Pers. qar&bah, a flagon), a large globular 
glass vessel or bottle, encased in wicker or iron-work for pro- 
tection, used chiefly for holding vitriol, nitric acid and other 
corrosive liquids. 

CARBUNCLE (Lat. carbunculus, diminutive of carbo, a glowing 
coal), in mineralogy, a garnet {q. 7 ).) cut with a convex surface. 
In medicine the name given to an acute local inflammation of 
the deeper layers of the skin, followed by sloughing. It is 
accompanied by great local tension and by constitutional dis- 
turbance, and in the early stages the pain is often extremely 
acute. A hard flattened swelling of a deep-red colour is noticed 
on the Imck, face or extremities. This gradually extends until 
in some instances it may become as large as a dinner-plate. 
Towards the centre of the mass numerous small openings form 
on the surface, from which blood and matter escape. Through 
these openings a yellow slough or core ” of leathery consistence 
can be seen. Carbuncle is an intense local inflammation caused 
by septic germs which have in some manner found their way 
to the part. It is particularly apt to occur in persons whose 
health is depressed by mental worries, or by such troubles as 
chronic disease of the kidneys or blood-vessels, or by diabetes. 
The attack ends in mortification of the affected tissue, and, 
after much suffering, the core or mortified part slowly comes 
away. The modem treatment consists in cutting into the in- 
flamed area, scraping out the germ-laden core at the earliest 
possible moment, and applying germicides. This method 
relieves the pain at once, materially diminishes the risk of blood- 
poisoning, and hastens convalescence. (E. O.^) 

CARCAG^NTE, or Carcaj^nte, a town of eastern Spain, in 
the province of Valencia ; near the right bank of the river Jucar, 
at the junction between the Valencia-Murcia and Carcag6nte- 
Denia railways. Pop. (1900) 12,262. Carcaginte is a pictur- 
esque town, of considerable antiquity. Various Roman remains 
have been found in its neighbourhood. It is surrounded by 
groves of orange, palm and mulberry trees, and contains many 
Moorish houses, whose old-fashioned blue-tiled cupolas contrast 
with the chimneys of the silk mills and linen factories opened 
in modem times. An important local industry is the cultivation 
of rice, for which the moist and warm climate of the low-lying 
Jficar valley is well suited. 

€ARCAR» a town of the province of Cebu, island of Cebu, 
Philippine Islands, on the Cdrcar river near its mouth at the head 
of Circar Bay, 23 m. S.W. of Cebfi, the capital. It is connected 
with Cebfi by a railway, and a branch of this railway extending* 
across the island to Barili and Dumanjug was {injected in 
1908. CArcar has some coast trade. The surrounmng countiy 
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f& tugged, iaud pfoduces Indian corn and sugar in considerable 
quantity. The langun^ is Cebu-Visayan. Carcar was founded 
in 1624. 

CARCASS, the dead body of an animal. As a butcher’s term, 
the wocd meaae the body of an animal without the head, ex- 
tremities and offal. It is also used of a hollow iron case filled 
with cocnbtistibles, and fired from a howitzer to set fire to 
buildings, ships, &c., tl>e flames issuing through holes pierced 
in the sides. I'he word is common in various forms to Romanic 
languttges, but the ultimate origin is obscure. Possible deriva- 
tions are from the Lat. caroy flesh, and Ital. casso or cassuy chest, 
or from a Med. Gr. rap/caertor, a quiver, for which the Fr. is 
carqiwtSy and Port, carcaz, 

CARCASSONNE, a city of south-western France, capital of the 
department of Aude, 57 m. S.E. of Toulouse, on the Southern 
railway between that city and Narbonne. Pop. (1906) 25,346. 
Carcassonne is divided by tlie river Aude into two distinct towns, 
the Ville Basse and the Cit6, which are connected by two bridges, 
one modern, the other dating from the 13th century. The Cit6 
occupies the sunnmit of an abrupt and isolated hill on the right 
bank of the river. Its dirty and irregular streets arc inhabited 
by a scanty population of workpeople, and its interest lies 
mainly in its ancient fortifications (see Fortification and 
Siegkcrapt) which, for completeness and strength, are unique 
in France and probably in Europe. They consist of a double 
line of ramparts, of which the outer measures more than 1600 yds. 
in circumference. These are protected at frequent intervals by 
towers, and can be entered only by two gates, one to the east, 
the other to the west, both of which are themselves elaborately 
fortified (see Gate). In the interior, and to the north of the 
western gate, a citadel adjoins the fortifications. A portion of 
the inner line is attributed to the Visigoths of the 6th century ; 
the rest, including the castle, seems to belong to the nth or 12th 
century, while the outer circuit has been referred mainly to 
the end of the 13th. The old cathedral of St Nazaire dates from 
the iith to the 14th centuries. The nave was begun in 1096 
and is Romanesque in style ; the transept and clioir, which 
contain magnificent stained glass of the Renaissance period, 
are of Gothic architecture. Both the fortifications and the 
church were restored by Viollet-le-Duc between 1850 and i88o. 
On the left bank of the Aude, between it and thf^ Canal du Midi, 
lies the new town, clean, well-built and flourishing, with streets 
intersecting each other at right angles. It is surrounded by 
boulevards occupying the site of its ramparts, and is well 
provided with fountains, public squares and gardens planted 
with fine plane-trees. The most interesting buildings are the 
cathedral of St Michel, dating from the 13th century but restored 
in modem times, and St Vincent, a church of the rqth century, 
remarkable for tlie width of its nave. 

Carcassonne is the seat of a bishop, a prefect and a court of 
assizes, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
a chamber of commerce and a branch of tlie Bank of France. 
It also has a lycee for boys, training-colleges, theological semi- 
naries, a library and a museum rich in paintings. The old cloth 
industry is extinct. The town is, however, an important 

wine-market, the vineyards of the vicinity are tte chief 

source of its prisperity, which is enhanced its port on the 
Canal du Midi- - 'fianning and leather-dressing, distilling, the 
manufacture of aj»r|:ultural implements, furniture and corks, 
cooperage and th^ j^ieparation of preserved fruits, are prominent 
industries. 

Carcassicmne occupies the site of Carcasa, an ancient city of 
Gallia Narbonensis, which belonged to- the Vokae Tectosages. 
It was a place of some importance at the time of Caesar’s in- 
vasion, but makes almost no appearance in Roman history. 
On the disintegration of the empire, it fell into the hands of the 
Visigoths, who, in spite of the attacks of the Franks^ especially 
in 585, retain^ possession till 724, whesn they were cacj^lled 
by the. Amhs, destined in turn to yield before long to Pippin 
Short Firom about S19 to io8a Carcaasoiine fonned a 
ieparate count Aip, and from the totter date till 1247 a viscount- 
ship. Towards the end of the. nth century the viscounts of 


Carcassonne assumed the style of viscounts of Beziers, which 
town and its lords they had dominated since the fall of the 
Carolingian emphe. The viscounty of Carcassonne, together 
with that of B^ers, was confiscated to the crown in 1247, as 
a result of the part played by the viscount Raymond Roger 
against Simon de Montfort in the Albigensian crusade, during 
which in 1209 the city was taken by the Crusaders (see Albi- 
GENSEs). A revolt of the city against the royal authority was 
severely punished in 1262 by the expulsion of its jHincifxil 
inhabitants, who were, however, permitted to take up their 
quarters on the other side of the river. This was the origin ol 
the new town, which was fortified in 1347. During the religious 
wars, Carcassonne several times changed hands, and it did not 
recognize Henry IV. till 1596. 

See E. E. VioIlet-le-Duc, La CiU de CaYcassonne (Pans, 1858) ; 
L. F6die, Htstoire de Carcassonne (Carcassonne, 1887). 

CARDAMOM, the fruit of several plants of the genera Elettaria 
and Amomumy belonging to the natural order Zingibt'raceae, the 
principal of which is Elettana Cardamomuniy from which the 
true officinal or Malabar cardamom is derived. The Malabar 
cardamom plant is a large perennial herb with a thick fleshy 
root-stock, which sends up flowering stems, 6 to 12 ft. high. The 
large leaves are arranged m two rows, have very long sheaths 
enveloping the stem and a lanceolate spreading blade i to 2J ft. 
long. The fruit is an ovate-triangular, three-celled, three-valved 
capsule (about in. long, of a dirty yellow colour, enclosing 
numerous angular seeds) which form the valuable part of the 
plant. It is a native of the mountainous piarts of the Malabar 
coast of India, and the fruits are procured either from wild 
plants or by cultivation throughout Travancore, western Mysore, 
and along the western Ghauts. A cardamom of much larger 
size found growing in Ceylon was formerly regarded as belonging 
to a distinct species, and described as such under the name ol 
Elettaria major ; but it is now known to be only a variety of the 
Malabar cardamom. In commerce, several varieties are distin- 
guished according to their size and flavour. The most esteemed 
are known as shorts,” a name given to such capsules as are 
from a quarter to half an inch long and about a quarter broad. 
Following these come “ short-longs ” and long-longs,” also 
distinguished by their size, the largest reaching to about an inch 
in length*. The Ceylon cardamom attains a length of an inch and 
a half and is about a third of an inch broad, with a brownish 
pericarp and a distinct aromatic oflour. Among the other plants, 
the fruits of which pass in commerce as cardamoms, arc the 
round or cluster cardamom, Amomum Cardamomupiy a native 
of Siam and Java; the bastard cardamom of Siam, A. xan- 
tkicndes — the Bengal cardamom, which is the fruit of A, sinlm- 
latum ^ a native of Nepal ; the Java cardamom, produced by 
A. maximum ; and the Korarima cardamom of Somaliland, the 
last-named is the product of a plant which is unknown botani- 
cally. Cardamoms generally are possessed of a pleasant aromatic 
oddur, and an agreeable, spicy taste. On account of their flavour 
they arc much used with other medicines, and they form a 
principal ingredient in curries and compounded spices. In the 
north of Europe they are much used as a spice and flavouring 
material for cakes and liqueurs ; and they arc very extensively 
emfdoyed in the East for chewing with betel, &c. < 

CARDAN [Ital. Cardano], GIROLAMO [Geronymo or 
Hieronjmo] (1501-1576), Italian mathematician, physician 
and astrologer, bom at Pavia on the 24th of Septemb^ 1501, was 
the illegitimate son of Facio Cardano (i444r-i524), a learned 
jurist of Milan, himself dislinguished by a taste for nmtliematics. 
He was educated at the university of Pavia, and subsequently 
at that of Padua, where he graduated in medicine. He was, 
however, excluded from the College of Physicians ast Milan on 
account of his illegitimate birth, and it is not surprising that bis 
first book should have been an exposure of the fallacies, of the 
faculty. A fortunate cure of the ^ild of the Milanese semior 
Sfonctoato now brou^t him into notice, and the interest oA his 
patron procured him admission hita the medical body. Abcmt 
this time (1539) he obtained additional celebrity by the publica- 
tion of his J^wcUctL ai:ithm€tic<tt gm^dis, a work of great merit 
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for the time, and he became engaged in a correspondence with 
Niccolo Tartaglia, who had tfscovered a solution of cubic 
equations. This discovery' Tartaglia had kept to himself, but 
he was ultimately induced to communicate it to Cardan under a 
solemn promise that it should never be divulged. Cardan, 
however, published it in his comprehensive treatise on algebra 
{Artis magnae st 7 fe de rfgtdis Algebrae liber unus) which appeared 
at Nuremberg in 1545 (see Algebr\: Ht story). Two years 
previously he had published a work even more highly regarded 
by his contemporaries, his celebrated treatise on astrology. As 
a believer in astrology Cardan was on a level with the best minds 
of his age ; the distinction consisted in the comparatively 
cautious spirit of his inciuiries and his disposition to confirm his 
assertions by an appeal to facts, or what he believed to be such. 
A very considerable part of his treatise is based upon observations 
carefully collected by himself, and seemingly well calculated to 
support his theones so far as they extend. Numerous instances 
of his belief in dreams and omens may be collected from his 
writings, and he especially valued himself on being one of the 
five or six celebrated men to whom, as to Sot:rates, had been 
vouchsafed tlie assistance of a guardian daemon. 

In 1 547 he was appointed professor of medicine at Pavia. 
The publication of his works on algebra and astrology at this 
juncture hud gained for him a European renown, and procured 
him flattering offers from Pope Paul III. and the king of J>nmark, 
both of which he declined. In 1551 his reputation was crowned 
by the publication of his great work, De Subtilitate Return^ which 
embodied the soundest physical learning of his time and simul- 
taneously represented its most advanced spirit of speculation. 
It was followed some years later by a similar treatise, De Vanetate 
Rerum (1557), the two making in effect but one book. A great 
portion of this is occupied by endeavours, commonly futile, to 
explain ordinary natural plienomena, but its chief interest for 
us consists in the hints and glimpses it affords of principles beyond 
the full comprehension of the writer himself, and which the world 
was then by no means ready to entertain. The inorganic realm 
of Nature he asserts to be animated no less tlmn the organic ; 
all creation is progressive development ; all animals were origin- 
ally worms ; the inferior metals must be regarded as couatus 
naturae towards the production of gold. The indefinite varia- 
bility of species is implied in the remark that Nature is seldom 
content with a single variation from a customary type. The 
oviparous habits of birds are explained by their tendency to 
favour the perpetuation of the species, precisely in tlie manner 
of modern naturalists. Animals were not created for the use 
of man, but exist for their ovoi sakes. The origin of life depends 
upon cosmic laws, which Cardan naturally connects with his 
favourite study of astmlogy. The physical divergencies of man- 
kind arise from the effects of climate and the variety of human 
circumstances in general. Cardan’s views on the dissimilarity of 
languages are much more philosophical than usual at his time ; 
and his treatise altogether, though weak in particular details, 
is strong in its pervading sense of the unity and omnipotence of 
natural law, which renders it in some degree an adumbration of 
the course of science since the author s day. It was attacked 
by J. C. Scaliger, whom Cardan refuted without difficulty. 

The celebrity which Cardan had acquired kd in the same 
year (1551) to his journey to Scotland as the medical adviser 
of Archbishop Hamilton of St Andrews. The archbishop was 
supposed to be suffering from consumption, a complaint which 
Cardan, under a false impression, as he frankly admits, had 
represented himself as competent to cure. He was of great 
service to the archbishop, whose complaint proved to be asth- 
matical ; but the principal interest attaching to his expedition is 
derived from his account of the disputes of the medical faculty at 
Paris, and of the court of Edward VI. of England. The Parisian 
doctors were disturbed by the heresies of Vesalius, who was 
beginning to introduce aabiatomical study from the human subject. : 
Cardanos liberality of temper led him to sympathize with the 
innovator. His account of Edward VL*s disposition and | 
understanding is extremely favourable, and is entitled to credit 1 
as ttmt of a competent observer without bias towards either side | 
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of the religious qtiesftion. Be cast the king’s nativity^ and 
indulged in a number of predictions which were’ effectually 
confuted by the royal youth’s death in the following year. 

; Cardan had now attained the summit of his prosperity, and the 
rest of his life was little but a scries of disasters. His principal 
misfortunes arose from the crimes and calamities of his sons, one 
of whom was an utter reprobate, white the tragic fate of the other 
overwhelmed the father with anguish. Tliis son, Giovanni 
Battista, also a physician, had contracted an imprudent marriage 
with a girl of indifferent character, Brandonia Seroni, who 
subsequently proved unfaithful to him. The injured husband 
revenged himself with poison ; the deed was detected, and the 
exceptional severity of the punishment seems to justify Cardan in 
attributing it to the rancour of his medical rivals, with whom he 
had never at any time been on good terms. The blow all but 
crushed him ; his reputation and his practice waned ; he addicted 
himself to gaming, a vice to which he had always been prone ; 
his mind became unhinged and filled with distempered imagina- 
tions. He was ultimately banished from Milan on some accusa- 
tion not Kspecified, and althougli the decree was ultimately 
rescinded, he found it advisable to accept a professorship at 
Bologna (1562). While residing there in moderate comfort, and 
mainly occupied with the composition of supplements to his 
former works, he was suddenly arrested on a charge not stated, 
but in all probaMity heresy. Though he had always been 
careful to keep on terms with tlie Church, tlie bent of his mind 
had been palpably towards free thought, and tlic circumstance 
had probably attracted the attention of Pius V., who then ruled 
tlie Church in the spirit, as he had formerly exercised the func- 
tions, of an inquisitor. Through the intercession, as would 
appear, of some influential cardinals, <"ardan was released, but 
was deprived of his professorship, prohibited from teaching and 
publishing any further, and removed to Rome, where he spent 
his remaining years in receipt of a pension from the pope. It 
seems to have been urged in his favour that his intellect had l)een 
disturl:)ed by gnef for the loss of his son— an assertion to which 
his frequent hallucinations lent some countenance, though the 
existence of any serious derangement is disproved by the lucidity 
and coherence of his last writings. He occupied bis time at 
Rome in the composition of his commentaries, De Vita Propriay 
which, along with a companion treatise, De Ltbris Proprtis, 
is our principal authority for his biography. Though he had 
burned much, he left liehind him more than a hundred MSS., 
not twenty of which have been printed. He died at Rome on 
the 2 1 St of September 1576. 

Alike intellectually and morally, Cardan is one of the most 
interesting personages connected with the revival of science in 
Europe. He had no especial bent towards any scientific pursuit, 
but ap[>ears as the man of versatile ability, delighting in research 
for its own sake. He possessed the true scientific spirit in 
perfection ; nothing, he tells us, among the king of France’s 
treasures appeared to him so worthy of admimtion as a certain 
natural curiosity which he took for the horn of a unicorn. It has 
been injurious to his fame to have been compelled to labour, 
partly in fields of research where no important discovery was 
then attainable, partly in those where his discoveries could only 
serve as the stepping-stones to others, by which they were 
inevitably eclipsed. His medical career serves as an illustration 
of the former case, and his mathematical of the latter. His 
medical knowledge was wholly empirical; restrained by the 
authority of Galen, and debarred from the practice of anatomy, 
nothing more could be expected than that he should stumble on 
some fortunate nostrums. As a mathematician, on the other 
hand, he effected important advances in science, but such as 
merely paved the way for discoveries which have obscured his own. 
From his astrology no results could be expected ; but even here 
the iscientific character of his mind is displayed in his common^ 
sense treatment of what usually passed for a mystical and occult 
study. His prognostications are as strictly empirical as his 
prescriptions, and rest quite as much upon the observations 
which be supposed himself tO have made in his practice. As 
frequently te the case with men incapable of rightly otdering; 
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their owa lives, he is full of wisdom and sound advice for others ; 
his ethical precepts ftpd practical rules are frequently excellent. 
To complete the catalogue of his accomplishments, he is no 
contemptible poetr 

The work of Cardan's, however, which retains most interest for 
this generation is his autobiography, De Vita Propria, In its 
clearness and frankness of self-revelation this book stands almost 
alone among records of its class. It may be compared with the 
autobiography of another celebrated Italian of the age, Benvenuto 
Cellini, but is much more free from vanity and self-consciousness, 
unless the extreme candour with which Cardan reveals his own 
errors is to be regarded as vanity in a more subtle form. The 
general impression is highly favourable to the writer, whose 
impetuosity and fits of reckless dissipation appear as mere 
exaggerations of the warmth of heart which imparted such 
strength to his domestic affections, and in the region of science 
imparted that passionate devotion to research which could alone 
have enabled him to persevere so resolutely and effect such 
marked advances in such multifs^rious fields of inquiry. 

Cardan's autobiography has been most ably condensed, and at 
the same time supplemented by information from the geneial body 
of his writings and other sources, by Henry Morley {Jerome Cardan, 
1854, 2 vols). His capital treatises, De Subhlitate and De Varietaie 
Rerum, are combined and fully analysed in vol. ii. of Rixner and 
Siber’s Lehen und Lehrmetnungen heruhmier Physiker am Lude des 
xvi, und am Anfunge des xvii. Jahrhunderts (Sulzbach, 1820). 
Cardan's works were edited in ten volumes by Sponius (Lyons, 
1663). A biography was prefixed by Gabriel Naud6, whose un- 
reasonable depreciation has unduly lowered Cardan’s character with 
posterity. (K. G.) 

OARDENAS {San Juan de Dtos de Cdrdenas), a maritime town 
of Cuba, in Matanzas province, about 75 m. E. of Havana, on the 
level and somewhat marshy shore of a spacious bay of the 
northern coast of the island, sheltered by a long .promontory. 
Pop. (1907) 24,280. It has railway communication with the 
trunk railway of the island, and communicates by regular 
steamers with all the coast towns. The city lies between the sea 
and hills. There are broad streets, various squares (including 
the Plaza de Colon, with a bronze statue of Columbus given to the 
city by Queen Isabel II. and erected in 1862) and substantial 
business buildings. Cdrdenas is one of the principal sugar- 
exporting towns of Cuba. The shallowness of the harbour 
necessitates lighterage and repeated loading of cargoes. The 
surrounding region is famed for its fertility. A large quantity of 
asphalt has been taken from the bed of the harbour. A flow of 
fresh water from the bed of the harbour is another peculiar 
feature ; it comes presumably from the outlets of subterranean 
rivers. There is a large United States business element, which 
has been, indeed, prominent in the city ever since its foundation. 
At El Varadero, on a peninsula at the mouth of the bay, there is 
fine sea-bathing on a long beach, and El Varadero is a winter 
resort. Cdrdenas was founded in 1828, and in 1861 already had 
12,910 inhabitants. In 1850 General Narciso Lopez landed here 
on a filibustering expedition, and held the town for a few hours, 
abandoning it when he saw that the people would not rise to 
support him in his efforts to secure Cuban independence. On the 
nth of May 1898 an American torpedo-boat and revenue cutter 
here attacked three Spanish gun-boats, and Ensign Worth 
Bagley (1874-1898) was killed — the first American naval officer 
to lose his life in the Spanish- American War, 

CARDIFF, a city, municipal, county and parliamentary 
borough, seaport and market town, and the county town of 
Glamorganshire, South Wales, situated on the Taff, i m. above 
its outflow, i45i m. from London by the Great Western railway 
via Badminton, 40^ m. W. of Bristol and 4SJ ni. E.S.E. of 
Swansea. Cardiff is also the terminus of both the Taff Vale and 
the Rhymruey railways, the latter affording the London & 
North-Western railway access to the town. The Barry line from 
Barry dock joins the Great Western and Taff Vale railways at 
Cardiff, and the Cardiff Railway Company (which owns all the 
docks) has a line from Fontypridd via Llanishen to the docks. 
The Glamoiiganshire canal, opened in 1794, runs from Cardiff to 
Merthyr Ty^l, with a branch to Aberdare, The increase of the 
population of Cardiff during the 19th century was phenomenal ; 


from 1870 inhabitants in 1801, and 6187 in 1831 it grew to 
32,954 in 1861. The borough, which originally comprised only 
the parishes of St John's and St Mary’s, was in 1875 and 1895 
extended so as to include Roath and a large part of Llandaff, 
known as Canton, on the right of the Taff. The whole area was 
united as one civil parish in 1903, and the population in 1901 was 
164*333, of whom only about 8 % spoke Welsh. 

Probably no town in the kingdom has a nobler group of 
public buildings than those in Cathays Park, which also com- 
mands a view of the castle ramparts and the old keep. On 
opposite sides of a fine avenue are the assize courts and new 
town hall (with municipal offices), which are both in the Renais- 
sance style. The Glamorgan county council has also a site of 
one acre in the park for offices. 

The University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
founded in 1883, under the principalsliip of J. Viriamu Jones, for 
some time carried on its work in temporary buildings, pending the 
erection of the commodious and imposing building from the plans 
of Mr W. D. Caroe, in Cathays Park, where the registry of the 
university of Wales (of which the college is a constituent) is also 
situated. The Drapers’ Company has given £15,500 towards 
building a library, in addition to previous donations to the 
engineering department and the scholarship fund of the college. 
The college has departments for arts, pure and applied scieni e 
and technology, medicine, public health, music, and for the 
training of men and women teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools. Its library includes the Salesbury collection of books 
relating to Wales. Aberdare Hall is a hostel for the women 
students. The Baptist theological college of Pontypool was 
removed to Cardiff in 1895. 

The public library and museum were founded in 1863, but in 
1882 were removed to a new building which was enlarged in 
1896. The library is especially rich in books and MSS. relating 
to Wales and in Celtic literature generally. These comprise the 
Welsh portion of the MSS. which belonged to Sir Thomas 
Phillipps of Middlehill (including the Book of Aneurin — one of 
the “ Four ancient books of Wales ”), purcha.sed for £3500. A 
catalogue of the printed books m the Welsh department, which 
soon became a standard work of reference, was published in 
1898, while a calendar of the Welsh MSS. was issued by the 
Historical MSS. Commission in 1903. There are six branch 
libraries, while a scheme of school libraries has been in operation 
since 1899. The chief features of the museum are collections of 
the fossils, birds and flora of Wales and of obsolete Welsh 
domestic appliances, casts of the pre-Norman monuments of 
Wales, and reproductions of metal and ivory work illustrating 
various periods of art and civilization. There is also a unique 
collection of Swansea and Nantgarw china. The fine arts 
department contains twenty-seven oil paintings by modern 
English and continental artists bequeathed by William Menelaus 
of Dowlais in 1883, the Pyke-^Thompson collection of about 100 
water-colour paintings presented in 1899, and some 3000 prints 
and drawings relating to Wales. In 1905 Cardiff was selected 
by a privy council committee to be the site of a state-aided 
national museum for Wales, the whole contents of the museum 
and art gallery, together with a site in Cathays Park, having been 
offered by the corporation for the purpose. A charter providing 
for its government was granted on the 19th of March 1907. In 
Cathays Park there is ako a “ gorsedd ” or bardic circle of huge 
monoliths erected in connexion with the eisteddfod of 1899. 

The other public buildings of the town include the infirmary 
founded in 1837, the present buildings being erected in 1883, 
and subsequently enlarged ; the sanatorium* the seamen’s 
hospital, the South Wales Institute of Mining Engineers (which 
has a library) built in 1894, the exchange, an institute for the 
blind, a school for the deaf and dumb, and one of the two prisons 
for the county (the other being at Swansea). There are a 
technical school, an intermediate school for boys and another for 
girls, a ** higher-grade and a pupil teachers’ school. A musical 
festival is held triennially. 

In the business part the buildings are also for the most 
part imposing and the thoroughfares spacious, while the chief 
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suburban streets are planted with trees. The Taff is spanned 
by two bridges, one a four-arched bridge rebuilt in 1858-1859 
leading to Llandaff, and the other a cantilever with a central 
swinging span of 190 ft. 8 in. 

In virtue of its being the shire-town, Cardiff acquired in 1535 
the right to send one representative to parliament, which it did 
until 1832, from which date Cowbridge and Llantrisant have 
been joined with it as contributory boroughs returning one 
member. The great sessions for the county were during their 
whole existence from 1542 to 1830 held at Cardiff, but the 
assizes (which replaced them) have since then been held at 
Swansea and Cardiff alternately, as also are the quarter sessions 
for Glamorgan. The borough has a separate commission of the 
peace, having a stipendiary magistrate since 1858. It was 
granted a separate court of quarter sessions in 1890, it was con- 
stituted a county borough in 1888, and, by letters patent dated 
the 28th of October 1905, it was created a city and the dignity 
of lord mayor conferred on its chief magistrate. The corporation 
consists of ten aldermen and thirty councillors, and the area of 
the municipal borough is 8408 acres. 

Under powers secured in 1884, the town obtains its chief water 
supply from a gathering ground near the sources of the Taff on 
the old red sandstone beyond the northern out-crop of the 
mineral basin and on the southern slopes of the Brecknock 
Beacons. Here two reservoirs of a combined capacity of 668 
million gallons have been constructed, and a conduit some 36 m. 
long laid to Cardiff at a total cost of about £1,250,000. A third 
reservoir is authorized. A gas company, first incorporated in 
1837, supplies the city as well as Llandaff and Penarth with gas, 
but the corporation also supplies electric power both for lighting 
and working the tramways, which were purchased from a private 
company in 1898. The city owned in 1905 about 290 acres 
of parks and “ open spaces,*’ the chief being Roath Park of too 
acres (including a botanical garden of 15 acres), Llandaff fields of 
70 acres, and Cathays Park of 60 acres, which was acquired 
in 1900 mainly with the view of placing in it the chief public 
buildings of the town. 

Commerce and Industries, — Edward II. ’s charter of 1324 
indicates that Cardiff had become even then a trading and 
shipping centre of some importance. It enjoyed a brief existence 
as a staple town from 1327 to 1332. During the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James 1 . it was notorious as a resort of pirates, while 
some of the ironfounders of the district were suspected of secretly 
supplying Spain with ordnance. It was for centuries a ‘‘ head 
port,” its limits extending from Chepstow to Llanelly ; in the 
i8th century it sank to the position of “ a creek ” of the port 
of Bristol, but about 1840 it was made independent, its limits 
for customs’ purposes being defined as from the Rumney estuary 
to Nash Point, so that technically the ** port of Cardiff ” includes 
Barry and Penarth as well as Cardiff proper. Down to the end 
of the 1 8th century there was only a primitive quay on the river 
side for shipping purposes. Coal was brought down from the 
hills on the backs of mules, and iron carried in two-ton wagons. 
In 1798 the first dock (12 acres in extent) was constructed at 
the terminus of the Glamorgan canal from Merthyr. The com- 
mercial greatness of Cardiff is due to the vast coal and iron 1 
deposits of the country drained by the Taff and Rhymney, i 
between whose outlets the town is situated. But a great impetus 
to its development was given by the 2nd marquess of Bute, who 
has often been described as the second founder of Cardiff. In 
1830 he obtained the first act for the construction of a dock, 
which (now known as the West Bute dock) was opened in 1839 
and measures (With its basin) 19J acres. The opening of the Taff 
Vale railway in 1840 and of the South Wales railway to Cardiff 
in 1850 necessitated further accommodation, and the trustees 
of the marquess (who died in 1848) began in 1851 and opened in 
1855 basin measuring 46J acres. The 

Rhymney railway to Cardiff was completed in 1858 and the trade 
of the port so vastly increased that the shipment of coal and coke 
went up from 4562 tons in 1839 1,796,006 tons in i860. In 

1864 the Bute trustees unsuccessfully sought powers for con- 
structing three additional docks to cost two millions sterling, but 
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under the more limited powers granted in 1866, the Roath basin 
(12 acres) was opened m 1874, and (under a substituted act 
of 1882) the Roath dock (33 acres) was opened in 1887. All these 
docks were constructed by the Bute family at a cost approaching 
three millions sterling. Still they fell far short of the requirements 
of the district, for in 1865 the Taff Vale Railway Company opened 
a dock of 26 acres under the headland at Penarth, while in 1884 
a group of colliery owners, dissatisfied with their treatment at 
Cardiff, obtained powers to construct docks at Barry which are 
now 114 acres in extent. The Bute trustees in 1885 acquired the 
Glamorgan canal and its dock, and in the following year obtained 
an act for vesting their various docks and the canal in a company 
now known as the Cardiff Railway Company. The South Bute 
dock of 50 1 acres, authorized in 1894 and capable of accommodat- 
ing the largest vessels afloat, was opened in 1907, bringing the 
whole dock area of Cardiff (including timber ponds) to about 
210 acres. There are also ten private graving and floating docks 
and one public graving dock. There is ample equipment of fixed 
and movable staiths and cranes of various sizes up to 70 tons, 
the Lewis-Hunter patent cranes being largely used for shipping 
coal owing to their minimizing the breakage of coal and securing 
its even distribution. The landing of foreign cattle is permitted 
by the Board of Trade, and there are cattle lairs and abattoirs 
near the Cardiff wharf. The total exports of the Cardiff docks 
in 1906 amonuted to 8,767,502 tons, of which 8,433,629 tons were 
coal, coke and patent fuel, 151,912 were iron and steel and their 
manufactures, and 181,076 tons of general merchandise. What 
Cardiff lacks is a corresponding import trade, for its imports in 
1906 amounted to only 2,108,133 tons, of which the chief items 
were iron ore (895,610 tons), pit-wood (303,407), grain and 
flour (298,197). Taking “ the port of Cardiff ” in its technical 
sense as including Barry and Penarth, it is the first port in the 
kingdom for shipping cleared to foreign countries and British 
possessions, second in the kingdom for its timber imports, and 
first in the world for shipment of coal. 

The east moors, stretching towards the outlet of the Rhymney 
river, have become an important metallurgical quarter. Copper 
works were established here in 1866, followed long after by tin- 
stamping and enamel works. In 1888 the Dowlais Iron Company 
(now Messrs Guest, Keen & Nettlefold, Ltd.) acquired here some 
ninety acres on which were built four blast furnaces and six 
Siemens’ smelting furnaces. There are also in the city several 
large grain mills and breweries, a biscuit factory, wire and hemp 
roperies, fuel works, general foundries and engineering works. 
At Ely, 3^ m. out of Cardiff, there are also breweries, a small 
tin works and large paper works. The newspapers of Cardiff 
include two weeklies, the Cardiff Times and Weekly Mail, 
founded in 1857 and 1870 respectively, two morning dailies, 
the South Wales Daily News and Western Mail, established in 
1872 and 1869 respectively, and two evening dailies. 

History and Historic Buildings, — In documents of the first 
half of the 12th century the name is variously spelt as Kairdif, 
Catrti and Kardid. The Welsh form of the name, Caerdydd 
(pronounced Caerdeeth, with the accent on the second syllable) 
suggests that the name means “ the fort of (Aulus ?) Didius,” 
rather than Caer D&f (*‘ the fortress on the Taff ”), which is 
nowhere found (except in Leland), though Caer Dy v once existed 
as a variant. No traces have been found of any pre-Roman 
settlement at Cardiff. Excavations carried out by the marquess 
of Bute from 1889 onward furnished for the first time conclusive 
proof that Cardiff had been a Roman station, and also revealed 
the sequence of changes which it had subsequently undergone. 
There was first, on the site occupied by the present castle, a 
camp of about ten acres, probably constructed after the conquest 
of the Silures a . d . 75^77, so as to command the passage of the 
Taff, which was here crossed by the Via Maritiim running from 
Gloiicester to St David’s. In later Roman times there were 
added a series of polygonal bastions, of the type found at Caer- 
went. To this period also belongs the massive rampart, over 
10 ft. thick, and the north gateway, one of the most perfect 
Roman gateways in Great Britain. After the departure of 
the Romans the walls became ruinous or were partly pulled down, 
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|>erhaps by sea i-overa from the north. In this period of anarchy 
the native princes of Glamorgan had their principal demesne, 
not at the camp but a mile to the north at liystalybcmt, now 
merely a thatched farmhouse, while some Saxon invaders threw 
up within the camp a large moated mound on which the Normans 
about the beginning of the 12th century built the great shell- 
keep which is practically all that remains of their original 
castle. Its builder was pmbably Rol:)ert, earl of Gloucester, who 
also built Bristol castle. Then or possibly even earlier the old 
rampart was for two-thirds of its circuit buried under enormous 
earthwoilcs, the remainder being rebuilt. It was in the loeep, 
and not, as tradition says, in the much later Black Tower ’’ 
(also called Duke Robert's Tower ”), that Robert, duke of 
Normandy, was imprisoned by order of his brother Henry 1 . 
from 1108 until his death in 1134. Considerable additions of 
later date, in the Decorated and Perpendicular styles, are due 
to the Despensers and to Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, while the 
present residential part is of various dates ranging from the 15th 
century down to the last half of the igth, when a thorough 
restoration, including the addition of a superbly ornamented 
clock-tower, was carried out. The original ditch, about 20 yds. 
wide, still exists on three sides, but it is now converted into a 

feeder for the docks and canal. Geoffrey of Monmouth was 
at one time chafdain of the castle, where he probably wrote 
.some of Ids works. The scene of the ‘‘ sparrow-hawk ’’ tourna- 
ment, described in Geraint and Emd, one of the Arthurian 
romances, is laid at Cardiff. 

On the conquest of the district by the Normans under Vitz 
Ham on, Cardiff tecame the caput of the seigniory of Glamorgan, 
and the castle the residence of its lords. The castle and lordship 
descended by heirship, male and female, through the families 
of De Clare, Despenscr, Beauchamp and Nevilk to Ridiard III., 
on whose fall they escheated to the crown, and were granted later, 
first to Jasper Tudor, and finally by Edward VI. in 1550 to Sir 
William Herbert, afterwards created Baron Herbert of Cardiff 
and carl of Pembroke. Through the daughter and graSid- 
daughter of the 7th eari the castle and estates became the 
property of the ist marquess of Bute (who was created 
Boron Cardiff in 1776), to whose direct descendant they now 
belong. 

'Fhfe town received its earliest known grant of municipal 
privileges sometime before 1x47 from Fitz Hamon’s successor 
and son-in-law Robert, earl of Gloucester, In 1284 the inhahit- 
ants petitioned the burgesses of Hereford for a certified copy of 
the customs of the latter town, and these furnished a model 
for tlie later demands of the growing community at Cardiff from 
its lords, while Cardiff in turn furnished the model for the 
Glamorgan towns such as Neatli and Kenfig. In 1324 Edward II. 
granted a number of exemptions to Cardiff and other towns in 
South Wales, and this grant was confirmed by Edward III. 
in 1359, Henry IV. in 1400, Henry VI. in 1452, and Edward IV. 
in 1465. 

Its most important early charter was tliat granted in 1340 
by Hugh le Despenser, whereby the burgesses acquired the right 
to nominate persons from whom the constable of the castle 
should select a bailiff and other officers, two ancient fairs, held 
on the 29th of June and i9tii of September, were confirmed, 
and extensive trading privileges were grant^, including the 
ri^ht to form a merchant gild. A chartex granted in 1421 by 
Richard de Beauchamp provided that the town should be 
governed by twelve elected aldermen, but that the constable 
of the castle should be mayor. In 1581 Queen Elizabeth granted 
a confirmatory charter to the mayor and bailiffs direct without 
reference to the lord of the castle. The town was treated as a 
borough by prescription until 1608, when James L confirmed 
its status by express incorporation, adding also to its rights of 
self-^govemraent, md granting it a third fair (on the 30th of 
Novembiy). In 1687 ttia* town stureiadewad this oharter to James 
II., who in a substituted one, which, however, was never acted 
upon, reserved to the orovm the right of removing any member 
of the coipotration from office. The first step towards the modem 
improvement of the town was taken in 1774, when a special act 


was obtained far the purpose. Nineteen private acts and 
provisional orders were obtained during the 19th century. 

Among the many early English kings who visited or passed 
through Cardiff was Henry II., on whom in 1171, outside St 
Piran s chapel (which has long since disappeared), was urged 
the duty of Sunday observance. About i.J53> Ivor Bach (or 
the Little), a neighbouring Welsh chieftain, seized the castle 
and for a time held William, earl of Gloucester, and the countess 
prisoners in the hills. In 1404 Owen Glendowcr burnt the town, 
except the quarters of the Friars Miruors. In 1645, ^'^fter the 
battle of Nasebv, Charles I. visited the town, which until then 
had been mainly Royalist, but about a month later was taken 
by the Parliamentarians^ In 1648, a week after the Royalists 
had been decisively defeated by Colonel Horton at St Fagan’s, 
4 m. west of Cardiff, Cromwell passed through the town on his 
way to Pembroke. 

Outside the north-west angle of the castle, Richard de Clare 
m 1256 founded a Dominican priory, wliich was burnt by Glen- 
dower in 1404. Though rebuilt, the building fell into decay 
after the Dissolution. The site was excavated in 1887. Outside 
the north-east angle a Franciscan friary was founded in 1280 
by Gilbert de Clare, which at the Dissolution became the residence 
of a branch of the Herbert family. Its site was explorexl m 1896. 
The only other building of histoi^ic interest is the church of St 
John tlie Baptist, which is in the Perpendicular style, its fine 
tower leaving been built about X443 by Hart, who also built 
the towers of Wrexham and St Stephen’s, Bristol. In the 
Herbert chapel is a fine altar tamb of two brothers of the family. 
A sculptured stone reredos by W. Gosoombe John was erected 
in 1896. The original church of St Mary’s, at the mouth of the 
river, was swtpt away by a tidal wave in 1607 : Wordsworth 
took tins as a subject for a sonnet. 

In J555 Rawlins Wlfite, a fisherman, was burnt at Cardiff 
for his Protestantism, and in 1679 two Catholic priests were 
executed for recusancy. Cardiff was the birthplace of Christo- 
pher Love (b. 1618), Puritan author, and of William Erbury, 
sometime vicar of St Mary’s in the town, who, with his curate, 
Walter Cradock, were among the founders of Welsh nonconformity. 

As to Roman Cardiff see artictes by J. Ward in tlie AvchaeoLogia 
for 1901 (vol. Ivn.), and in Archaeologia Cambrensis for 1908. As 
to the castle and the Black and Grey Fiiars see Ardiaeologta Cam- 
brensis, 3rd serit's, viii. 251 (reprinted in Clark’s Medieval Military 
Anhiteeiwre), 5H1 series, vi. 97 ; vii. 283 ; xvii. 55 ; 6th senes, i. 69. 
The charters ck Cardiff and '* Materials for a History of Itie County 
Borough iroin the Earliest I'imes were published by order of tho 
corporation m Cardiff Records (5 vols., 1898, sqq.j. Sec also a 
Handbook of Cardiff and District, prepared for the use of the British 
Association, 1891 *, Cardiff, mt HkiSirated Handbook, 1896 ; the 
Annual Report of the Cardiff Chamber of Commerce ; the Calendar 
oi the University College. (D. T.) 

CARDIGAN, JAMES THOMAS BRUDENELL, 7TH Earx. of 
(x 797-1868), English lieutenant-general, son of the 6th earl 
of Cardigan (the title dating from 1661), was born at Ilambleden, 
Bucks, on the i6th of OcU)l>er 1797. He studied for several 
terms at Christ Church, Oxford ; and in i8r8 entered parliament. 
He entered tlie array in 1824 as cornet in the 8th Hussars, and 
was promoted within eight years, by purchase, to be lieutenant- 
colonel in the 15th Hussars. With this regiment he made himself 
one of the most unpopular of commanding officers. He gave the 
reins to his natural overbearing and quarrelsome temper, treating 
his men with excessive rigour and indulging in unscrupulous 
licentiousness. Within two years he held 105 courts-martiah 
and made more than 700 arrests, although the actual strength 
of his regiment was only 350 men. In consequence of one of his 
numerous personal quarrels, he left the regiment in 1834 ; but 
two years later, at the urgent entreaty his father^ he was 
appointed to the command of the iith Hussars. He played 
the same part as before, and was censured for it ; but he was 
allowed to retain his post, and the discipline and equipment of 
his negiment, in which be took great piride, and which he apciJt 
large sums of money, received high commendation from the^ke 
of Wellington. He succeeded to the peepage on the death of his 
father in August 1837. In September 1840 Lord Card^an 
fought a duel, on Wimbledon common, with one of his 
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offica*s. The latter was wounded, and Lord Cardigan was tried 
before the House of Lords cm a charge of feloniously shocking his 
adversary. But the trial was a mere sham, and on a trivial 
technical ground he was acquitted. In 1854, at the outbreak 
of the Crimean War, he was appointed to the command of the 
light cavalry brigade, with the rank of major-general, and he 
spent a very large sum in the purchase of horses and on the 
equipment of his regiment. He took a prominent part in the 
early actions of the campaign, and displayed tliroughout the 
greatest personal courage and tlie greatest recklessness in exposing 
his men. In the charge of the light brigade at Balaklava (^.7^ ) 
he was the first man to reach the line of the Russian guns ; and 
Cardigan and his men alike have been credited by the bitterest 
critics of the charge with splendid daring and unquestioning 
obedience to orders. At the close of the war he was created 
and was appointed inspectofr-general of cavalry, and this 
post he held till 1^0. In 1863 he engaged without success in 
legal proceedings against an officer who harl published an account 
of Balaklava which the esarl held to contain a reflection on his 
military character. He attained the rank of lieutenant-general 
in 1861. He was twice marriod, in i8£'6 and 1858, but had 
no children. On his death, which took place on the 28th of 
March 1868, the family titles (including the English barony of 
Brudenell, cr, 1628) passed to his relative, tiie 2nd marquess 
of Ailosbury. 

CAfiDlGAN (Ahertetfi), a seaport, market town and municipal 
borough, and the county town of Cardiganshire, Wales, pictur- 
esquely situated on the right bank of the Teifi about 3 m. above 
its mouth. Pop. (igoi) 3511. It is connected by an ancient 
.stone bridge with the suburb of Bridgend on the southern or 
Pembroke bank of the river. It is the terminal station of the 
Whitland - Cardigan branch of the Great Western railway. 
Owing to the bar at the estuary of the Teifi the shipping trade is 
inconsiderable, but there are brick-works and foundries in the 
town ; and as the centre of a large agricultural district, Cardigan 
market is well attended. There is a curious local custom of 
mixing culm,” a compound of clay and small coal, in the streets. 
The town has for the most part a modem and prosperous ap- 
pearance. Two bastions with some of the curtain wall of the 
ancient castle Tcmain, whilst tlie dwelling-house known as 
(^stle Green contains part of a drum tower, and some vaulted 
chambers of the 13th century, Tlie chanad of the Pnory 
church of St Mary is an interesting specimen of early Perpen- 
dicular work^ and the elaborate tracery of its fine east window 
contains some fragments of ancient stained glass. It is the only 
existing portiem of a Benedictine Ihouse which was originally 
founded by Prinoe Rhys ap Griffith in the 12th (century. 

Although a Celtic settlement doubtless existed near the mouth 
of the Teifi from on early period, it was not until Norman times 
that Cardigan bcciime a filace of importance. Its ca.stle was 
first erected by Roger de Montgomery about the year 1091, and 
throughout the 12th and 13th centuries this stronghold of Car- 
digan played no small part in the constant warflu-e between 
Welsh and English, either side from time to time gaining posses^ 
sion of tlue castle and the small town dependent on it. In 1136 
the English army under Randolf, earl of Chester, was severely 
defeated by the Welsh at Crug Mawr, now called Baiik-y- Warren, 
a rounded hill 2 m. north-east of the town. During the latter 
part of the i2tb century the castle became the residence of Rhys 
ap Griffith, prince and justiciar of South Wales (d. 1196), who 
kept oonsiderabie state within its walls, and -entertained here in 
1188 Archbishop Baldwin and Gnraldus Cambrensis during their 
preachr^ of the Third Crusade. In 1284 Edward I. spent a 
month in the castle, settiiog the affairs of South Wales. This 
famous pile was finally taken and destroyed by the Parliamen- 
torian MajorHGememl Laugixarne in 1645. The lordship, castle 
and town of Cardigan formed part of die dower bestowed cm 
Queen Cathaine of Aragon by King Henry VIL Henry VIIL^s 
charter of 1542 ooafirmed eadobr privifeges granted by Edward I. 
and other manarchs, smd porovided for government 4>f the 
town by a duly dbeted anayor, two biiliffs and a coroner. In 
1887 the assizes and qiuarter sessiom were removed hence to 
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Lampeter, which has a more central position in the county. 
Cardigan was dedaied a parliamentary borough in :iS36, but in 
1885 its representatiosn was raeiged in that of the oounty. 

CARDIGANSHIRE {Ceredt^^vm^y Sir AheHeiii), a county of 
South Wales, boumdod N, by Merioneth, E. by Montgomery, 
Radnor and Brecon, S. by Cannarthon and Pembroke, and W. by 
Cardigan Bay of the Irish Sea. It Ims an area of 688 sq. m., so 
that it ranks fifth in si/e of the Welsh countries. The whole of 
Cardiganshire is hill) or undulating, with the exception of the 
great bogs of Borth and Tregaron, but the mountains generally 
have little grandeur in their character ; Plinlimmon itself, on 
tlie boundary of the county with Montgomeryshire, m spiite of its 
elevation of 2463 ft., being singularly deficient in baldness of 
outline. Of other hills, only Tregaron Mountain (1778 ft.) 
exceeds 1500 ft. in height. Of the rivers by far the most im- 
portant is lliic Teifi, or Tny, which rises above Tregaron in Llyn 
Teifi, one of a group of lin)^ lakes which are usually termed 
the Teifi Pool?, and flows southward through the amnty as far 
as Lampeter, forming from this point onwards its southern 
boundary. A succession of deep {xh) 1 s and rushing shallows, the 
Teifi lias from the carlic.st times been a}lebrated for the quantity 
and quality of its salmon, which arc netted in great numbers on 
Cardigan Bor. 'Prout and sewin (a local species of sea-trout) ore 
also plentiful, so that the Teifi is much frecjiiented by anglers. 
This river is also believed to have been the last British haunt of 
the l^eaver {a/angc, lost 4 lydcm\ for the slaying of wffiich a very 
heavy penalty was exacted by the old royal laws of Wales. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, Michael Drayton, and other writers allude 
to this circumstance, though at what date the beaver became 
extinct in these waters is quite uncertain. On the Teifi may 
frequently be observed fishermen in oorades. Other rivers 
worthy of mention are the Dovey (Dyfi), separating Cardigan 
from Merioneth in the extreme north ; the Rhcidol and the 
Ystwyth, which rise in Plinlimmon ; and the Aeron, which has its 
source in Llyn Eiddwen, a pool in the hilly district known as 
Mynydd Bach. AH these streams flow westward into Cardigan 
Bay. 

The valley of the Teifi presents many points of great beauty 
and interest between Llandyssul and the sea. The rapids of 
Henllan, the falls of Cenarth and the wooded cliffs of Coed- 
more constitute some of the finest scenery in South Wales. 
The valley of the Acron is well wooded and fertile, wlfile the 
Rheidol contains amidst striking surroundings the famous 
cascade spanned by the Devil \s Bridge, which is known to the 
Welsh as Pont-ar-Pynach (tlie Monks’ Bridge). 

Geoh^'.—Tho rocks of Cardiganshire consist of shales, .slates and 
grits wlsuch have l)een folded and uptilted so that nowhere da tJiey 
retain their original horizon tality. They lielonpf enfirely to the 
Ordovician and Silurian periods ; they liave^ yielded few fossils, 
and much work remains to be done upon them befoic the strati- 
graphical subdivisions can be clearly defined. Many mrialliterotis 
lodes occur in the rocks, and the lead miners have long t>oen fainous ; 
it was from the protits of lus mining speculations, earned on chiefly 
m this county, that the celebrated Sir Hugh Myddlcton was enabled 
to carry out his gigantic project for supplying Ixmdon with water 
by means of the New River. Copper and zme ores have also l>een 
obtained. Tregaron is the centre* of the iniuimg district; and the 
Lisburne, Cogman and Cwni Ystwyth mines are among the most 
important. 

Tlic slates have been worked at Devil’s Bridge, Cocris, Strata 
Florida, Goginan, (Src. Glacial drift occupies some of the lower 
ground, ami peaty bogs are common on the motmiams. A smaU 
tract of blown aanld lies at the moiuth oi the river Dovey. 

Industries , — ^The dimate on the coast is mild and salubrious, 
but that of the hill country is cold, bleak and rainy. The 
cultivated crops coiiai.st of oats, wheat, barky, turnips and 
potatoes 7 and in the lower districts m die coast, especially in 
tbe neighbourhood of Cardigan, Aberaeron and Uanrhystyd, 
good crops are raised. The uplands are mostly •tiovered by wild 
heathy pastures, which afford good grazing for Welih mountiti!i 
sheep and ponies. The country has long bwn celebrated for its 
breed Of Cardiganslhire cobs,'* for which Wgh pricses aro often 
obtained from English dealers, who frequent the local Iwse 
fairs, especially Dalis Foil* at I.ampeter. Cattle, Sheep, |pige, 
butter, oats, wool, flannel and coarse alatjes form the {mocipal 
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articles of export. Hand-looms are by no means uncommon in 
the remote parts of the country^ and clog-making of alder wood 
meets a local demand. The North Cardiganshire lead-mines, of 
which the Lisburne, Goginan and Cwm Ystwyth mines are the 
most noted, have been famous, and are said to have been worked 
by the Romans. Some of the lead raised is very rich in silver, 
and in the 17th century so great w'as the amount of silver obtained 
that a mint for coining it was erected by virtue of letters patent 
at Aberystwyth. 

Communications . — The railways witliin the county arc the 
Cambrian, by means of which access is given to Aberystwyth 
from all parts of the kingdom ; and the former Manchester & 
Milford line, which runs south from Aberystwyth by Lampeter 
to Pencader, and has been acquired by the Great Western 
railway. The lower valley of the Tcifi, or Tivyside, is reached by 
means of two branch lines of the Great Western railway — one 
from Whitland to Cardigan, and the other from Pencader to 
Llandyssul and Newcastle-Emlyn. 

Population and Administration , — The area of the administra- 
tive county is 443,071 acres, with a population in 1891 of 63,467, 
and in 1901 of 60,237. The municipal boroughs are Aberystwyth 
(pop. 8013), Cardigan (3511) and Lampeter (1722). Aberaeron 
and New Quay are urban districts. Other towns are Tregaron 
(1509), an ancient but decayed market town in a wild boggy 
district; Aberaeron (1331), a small seaport, and Llandyssul 
(2801), a rising place on the Teifi with woollen factories. In 
modern times several small watering-places have sprung up on 
the coast, notably at Borth, New Quay, Tresaith, Aberporth and 
Gwbert. Quarter sessions are held at Lampeter, and here also 
are held the assizes for the county, which lies in the South Wales 
circuit. The county returns one member of parliament, and has 
no parliamentary borough. Ecclesiastically it lies wholly in the 
diocese of St David’s, and contains sixty-six parishes. 

History. — In spite of its poverty and sparse population, 
Cardiganshire has never ceased to play a prominent part in 
all Welsh political, literary and educational movements. The 
early history of the district is obscure, but at the time of the 
Roman invasion it was tenanted by the Dimetae, a Celtic tribe, 
within whose limits was comprised the greater portion of the 
south-west of Wales. After the departure of the Romans, the 
whole basin of the Teifi eventually fell into the power of Ceredig, 
son of Cunedda Wledig of North Wales ; and the district, 
peopled with his subjects and nearly co-extensive with the 
existing shire, obtained the name of Ceredigion, later corrupted 
into Cardigan. During the sth and 6th centuries Ceredigion was 
largely civilized by Celtic missionaries, notably by St David and 
St Padarn, the latter of whom founded a bishopric at Llanbadarn 
Fawr, which in the Sth century became merged in the see of St 
David’s. Two important local traditions, evidently based on 
fact, are associated with this remote era : — the inundation of the 
Cantref-y-Gwaelod and the synod of Llanddewi Brefi. The 
Cantref-y-Gwaelod (the lowland Hundred), a large tract of flat 
pasture-land containing sixteen townships, and protected from 
the inroad of the sea by sluices, was suddenly submerged at an 
uncertain date about the year 500. The legend of its destruc- 
tion declares that Seithenyn, the drunken keeper of the sluices, 
carelessly let in the waters of the bay, with the result that the 
land was lost for ever, and Prince Gwyddno and liis son Elphin, 
with all their subjects, were forced to migrate to the wild region 
of Snowdon. This tale has ever been a favourite theme with 
Welsh bards, so that “ the sigh of Gwyddno when the wave 
turned over his land ” remains a familiar figure of speech through- 
out Wales. In support of this story it may be mentioned that 
there are indications of subnaerged dwellings and roads {e,g, the 
Sam Cynfelin and Sarn Badrig) between the mouth of the Dovey 
and Cardigan Head. The famous synod of Brefi, an historical 
fact clouded by miraculous details, probably took place early in 
the 6th century, when at a largely attended meeting of the 
Welsh clergy held at Brefi^fiear the source of the Teifi, St David’s 
eloquence forever silenced the champions of the Pelagian heresy. 
In the 10th and nth centuries the coast of Ceredig^n suffered 
much from the inroads of the Danes, and in later times of the 


Normans and Flemings ; but on the whole the native inhabitants 
seem to have maintained a successful resistance. By the close of 
the nth century most of Ceredigion had been reduced by the 
Normans, and during the 12 th and 13th centuries it formed a 
favourite battle ground between the Welsh princes and the 
English forces. By the Statutes of Rhuddlan (1284) Edward I. 
constituted Ceredigion out of the former principality of Wales a 
shire on the English model, dividing the new county into six 
hundreds and fixing the assizes at Carmarthen. By the act of 
Union in the reign of Henry VIII., the boundaries of the county 
were subsequently enlarged to their present size by the addition 
of certain outlying portions of the Marches round Tregaron and 
Cardigan, and the assizes were assigned to the county town. 
During the rebellion of Owen Gkndower in the opening years of 
the I sth century, the county was again disturbed, and Owen for 
a short time actually held a court in Aberystwyth Castle. In 
the year 1485, according to local tradition, Henry of Richmond 
marched through South Cardiganshire on his way to Bosworth 
Field, and he is stated to have raised recruits round Llanarth, 
where the old mansion of Wern. still standing, is pointed out as 
his halting-place on this occasion. Under Henry VIII. Cardigan- 
shire was for the first time empowered to send a representative 
member to parliament, and under Mary the same privilege 
was extended to the boroughs. During the Great Rebellion the 
county — which possessed at least three leading Parliamentarians 
in the persons of Sir John Vaughan, of Crosswood, afterwards 
chief justice of the common pleas ; Sir Richard Pry sc, of 
Gogerddan ; and James Philipps, of Cardigan Priory — seems to 
have been less Royalist in its sympathies than other parts of 
Wales. At this time the castles of Cardigan and Aberystwyth, 
both held in the name of King Charles, were reduced to ruins 
by the Cromwellian army. In the i8th century the Methodist 
movement found great support in the county ; in fact, Daniel 
Rowland (17 13-1790), curate of Llangeitho, was one of the chief 
leaders of this important revival. The 19th century witnessed 
the foundation of two important educational centres in the 
county St David’s College at Lampeter (1827), and one of the 
three colleges of the university of Wales at Aberystwyth (1872). 
In the years 1842-1843 the county was much disturbed by the 
Rebecca Riots, during which a large number of turnpike gates 
were destroyed by local mobs. Forty-five years later it was 
affected by the Welsh agrarian agitation against payment of 
tithe, whicb produced some scenes of violence against the dis- 
training police, especially in the district round Llangranog. 

Chief amongst the county families of Cardigan is that of Lloyd, 
descendants of the powerful Cadifor ap Dinawal, lord of Castle 
Howell, in the 12th century. Certain branches of this family, 
such as the Lloyds of Millfield (Maes-y-felin), the IJoyds of 
Llanlyr and the Lloyds of Peterwell, are extinct, but others are 
still flourishing. The family of Vaughan of Crosswood, or 
Trawscoed (now represented by the earl of Lisburne), has held its 
family estates in the male line for many centuries. A representa- 
tive in the female line of the ancient house of Pryse, long 
prominent in the annals of the county, still possesses the old 
family seat of Gogerddan. Other families worthy of mention 
are Lloyd of Bronwydd, Powell of Nanteos and Johnes of Hafod 
and Llanfair-Clydogau. 

Antiquities, — Scattered over all parts of the county are 
numerous British or early medieval tumuli and camps* Traces 
of the ancient Roman road, the Via Occidentalis — called by the 
Welsh Sarn Helen, a corruption of Sarn ^leon, Road of the 
Legion — are to be found in the eastern districts of the county ; 
and at Llanio are to be seen what are perhaps the remains of 
the Roman military station of Loventium. There are also 
various inscribed and incised stones, of which good examples 
exist in the churchyards of Llanbadarn Fawr and Llanddewi 
Brefi. In buildings of interest Cardiganshire is singularly 
deficient. Besides the ruins of Aberystwyth and Cardigan 
Castles, and of Strata Florida Abbfey, there is a large cruciform 
church of the 12th century at Llanbadarn Fawr; whilst the 
massive parish church of Llanddewi Brefi once formed part of 
the minster of a prebendal college founded by Bishop Beck of 
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St David^s towafds tht dose of the 13th century. Tregaron, 
Llanwenog, Llandyssul and Llanarth own parish churches with 
western towers of early date, but for the most part the ecclesi- 
astical structures of Cardiganshire are small in size and mean in 
appearance, and many of them were entirely rebuilt during the 
latter half of the 19th centu^. The little church of Eglw>’s 
Newydd, near the Devil's Bridge, contains one of Sir Francis 
Chantrey^s masterpieces, a white marble group in memory of 
Mariamne Johnes (1818), the daughter of Thomas Johnes, of 
Hafod (1748-2:816), the translator of Froissart. 

Customs, The old Welsh costume, customs and super- 
stitions are fast disappearing, although they linger in remote 
districts such as the neighbourhood of Llangeitho. The steeple- 
crowned beaver hat has practically vanished, although it was in 
general use within living memory ; but the short petticoat and 
overskirt {pais^a-gwn-hdch), the frilled mob-cap, little check 
shawl and buckled shoes are still worn by many of the older 
women. Of peculiarl)' Welsh customs, the bidding {gwahoddmd) 
is not quite extinct in the county. The bidding was a formal 
invitation sent by a betrothed pair through a bidder (gwahoddwf) 
to request the presence and gifts of all their neighbours at the 
forthcoming marriage. All presents sent were duly registered in a 
bc^k with a view to repayment, when a similar occasion should 
arise in the case of the donors. When printing l>ecame cheap 
and common, the services of the professional bidder were often 
dispensed with, and instead printed leaflets were circulated. 
The curious horse wedding (prwdas ceffylau) at which the man 
and his friends pursued the future bride to the church porch on 
horseback, and then returned home at full gallop, became 
obsolete before the end of the 19th century. Of the practices 
connected with death, the wake, or watching of the corpse, alone 
remains; but the habit of attending funerals, even those of 
strangers, is still popular with both sexes, so that a funeral pro- 
cession in Cardiganshire is often a very imposing sight. Nearly 
all the old superstitions, once so prevalent, concerning the fairies 
{tylwvth teg) and fairy rings, goblins (bwbachod), and the teulu, or 
phantom funeral, are rapidly dying out ; but in the corpse candle 
(camvll corph), a mysterious light which acts as a death-portent 
and is traditionally connected with St David, are still found many 
believers. 

Authorities — Sir S. K. Mcyiick, Histcny and Antiquities of 
Cardiganshire (London, 1806) ; Rev. G. Eyre Evans, Cardiganshire 
and its Antiauities (Aberystwyth, 1903); E R. Hoisfall-Tiirner, 
Walks and Wanderings tn County Catdtgan (Bingley). 

CARDINAL (Lat. cardinalis), iu the Rioman Church, the title of 
the highest dignitaries next to the pope. The cardinals constitute 
the Council or senate of the sovereign pontiff, his auxiliaries in the 
general government of the Church; it is they who act as ad- 
ministrators of the Church during a vacancy of the Holy See and 
elect the new pope. Together they constitute a spiritual body 
called the Sacred College. The dignity ot cardinal is not an 
essential part of the legal constitution of the Church ; it is a 
reflection of and participation in the sovereign dignity of the 
Head of the Church, by the chief clergy of the Church , of Rome^ 
The present. position is the result of a long process of evolution,, of 
which there ^e several interesting survivals. 

The name is derived from cetfdo, hinge ; like many other words 
(the yoxd pQpe in particular) it was originally of a more general 
application, before it was reserved exclusively to the members of 
the Sacred College, and the word is still used adjectivally in the 
sepse of pre-eminent or that on which everything else “ hinges.’^ 
As early as tl^e 6th pntury we find mentioned^ in the. letters 
of St Gregory, cardinal bishops and priests. This expression 
signifies clergy who are attached to their particular church in a 
st^Ie relation, as a, door k attached to a building by its hinges 
(see Thomajssin^, Veitus ei nova dtsctpL voh i, lib. ii. cap, 113-115), 
Moreover, thi^ sense is still preserved in, the present day in the 
expressions mcardinaiio^ exfardinatiio, which signify the act by 
which a bishop permanently attaches* a foreign cleric -to his 
diocese, .or allpws one of Jiis own jclergy to leave his diocese in 
order to ibelong to anotber^^ f;or a long time> too, tlie supeiripr 
4 ergyi»,and espeoiaUy the canona of cathedrals or the heiis of 
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important churches, were cardimdes (see examples in Du Otnge, 
Glossufmm^ s.v.). Gradually, however, this title was confined by 
usage to the Roman cardinals, until Pius V., by his constitution 
of the 15th of February 1568, reserved it to them exclusively. 

The grouping of the cardinals into a body called the Sacred 
College, the College of Cardinals, is connected, in the case at 
least of cardinal priests, with the ancient presbyterium^ 
which existed in each church from the earliest times. 

The Sacred College as such was not, however, de- 
finitively constituted until the uniting of the three 
orders of cardinals into a single body, the body which was to 
elect the pope ; and this only took place in the 12th century, 
lip till that time the elements remained distinct, and there were 
separate classes : the “ Roman ” bishops, bishops of sees 
near Rome, presbyters of the titles {tituli) of Rome, and 
deacons of the Roman Church. Nowadays, the Sacred College is 
still composed of three orders or categories : cardinal bishops, 
cardinal priests, and cardinal deacons. But the process of evolU'* 
tion has not been the same in the case of all these orders. 

Cardinal bishops are the bishops of subiirbicarian churches, 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome. Very 
early we find them assisting the pope in his ritual 
functions and in dealing with important business ; 
they formed a kind of permanent synod (ct. the 
(Tui'oSos €v&i)jnovcra of C'onstantinople) ; and they also took the 
place of the pope in the ceremonies of the liturgy, excepting the 
most important ones, and especially in the servif'c of the c athedral 
at Rome, the Lateran. A passage from the life of Stephen II. 
(a.tj. 769), in the Liber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne, i, p. 478), 
shows clearly that they were seven in number and served for 
a week in turn: Hie constituit ui omnt dominuo die a septeni 
Episcopis cardinahbus hebdoniadartts , qui in ecclesia Salvatoris 
(the Lateran) observant, vnssarum solemnia super altare Beati 
Petri celebrarentur. They were called “ cardinal bishops of the 
Lateran church,” as recorded by St Peter Damian in 1058 (Ep. i, 
lib. ii.). Their sees are the same to-day as tliey were then : 
Ostia, Porto, Santa Rufina (Sylva ('anclida), Albano, Sabina, 
Tusculum (Frascati) and Palestrina. From time immemorial 
the bishop of Ostia has had the privilege of sacring the pope, and 
on this ground he enjoys the right of wearing the ‘‘ pallium ” ; 
he is cx officio dean of the siiburbic'arian bishops, and consecjuenlly 
dean of the Sacred College. His e];iscopal see having been in 
ruins for a long time, that of Vclletri has been joined to it. The 
second rank belongs to the bishop of Porto, who is ex offieidi vice- 
dean of the Sacrec). Cohege ; his episcopal see being also in ruins 
Calixtus IL added to it that of Santa Rufina, thus reducing the 
number of suburbicarian bishoprics and cardinal bishops to six ; 
this number was adhered to by Sixtus V., ami has not varied since. 

The second order of cardinals is that of the cardinal priests. 
It represents and is a continuation of the ancient presbyterium ; 
but m Rome the process of evolution was different 
from that in the other episcopal towns. In the latter 
the division into parishes was but slowly accom- 
plished ; there is no authority for their existence before the year 
1000 ; the bishop with the higher clergy, now developed into the 
chapter, were in residence at the cathedral, which formed, as it 
were, the one parish in the town. At Rome, on the contrary (and 
doubtless at Alexandria), certain churches, to which were at*- 
tached certain districts, were at an early date entrusted to one 
or more priests. These churches, in which the Iitdrgy was cele- 
brated, or certain sacraments administered, were, called iituU 
(titles). According to the Liber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne, u pp, 
122, 126, 164), the titles of Rome, numbering twenty-five, wer^ 
already established as early as the ist century ; this seems 
hardly probable, but it w^s certainly the cose in the 5th centur>% 
pnest serving one of these churches v;as the priest of that 
title, and, similarly, the church which he served was that priest’s 
title. When several priests were attached to the same church, 
only the ^rst, or principal one^, ,^d the title ; he alone was the 
pfesbyteK\ eardtttalts* This practice explains how it is that the 
Roman presbyterium did not give rise to a cathedral chadter, 
bot, to catena! priests, each attached to his title. M the higher 
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clergy of Rome gradually acquired a more important status, the 
relations between the iiardinal priest and the church of which he 
bore the title became more and more nominal ; but they have 
never entirely ceased. Even to-day every cardinal priest has his 
title, a church in Rome of which he is the spiritual head, and the 
name of which appears in his offiaal signature, e,g. Herbartus 
tituli sanctorum Andreae et (^egorii sanctae romanae ecclesiae 
presbyter cardinalis Vaughan/’ When the attachment of the 
cardmal priest to his title had become no more than a tradition, 
the number of cardinal titles, which in the iith century had 
reached twenty-eight, was increased according to need, and it 
was held an honour for a church to be made titulary. The last 
general rearrangement of the titular churches was begun by 
Clement VIII. and completed by Paul V. ; Leo XIIL made a 
title of the church of San Vitale. To-day, according to the 
Gerarehia Pontificia the cardinal titles number fifty-three ; since 
the highest possible number of cardinal priests is fifty, and this 
number is never reached, it follows that there are always a certain 
number of vacant titles. The first title is that of San Lorenzo in 
Lucina, and the cardinal priest of the oldest standing takes the 
name of first priest,” protopresbyter. 

The third order of cardinals is that of the cardinal deacons. 
For a long time the Roman Church, faithful to the example of 
Cmrdiami primitive chuTch at Jerusalem (Acts vi.), had only 
nemcwn, seven deacons. Their special function was the ad- 
ministration of her temporal property, and particularly 
works of charity. Between them were divided at an early date 
the fourteen districts {regtones) of Rome, grouped two by two 
so as to constitute the seven ecclesiastical districts. Now the 
charitable works were carried on in establishments called 
dtaconiae, adjoining churches which were specially appropriated 
to each diaconia. The connexion between the names (diaconus) 
and {diacania) and the presence of a church in connexion with 
each diaconia gradually established for the deacons a position 
analogous to that of priests. In the 8th century Pope Adrian 
found sixteen diaconiae and founded two others {Ltb, Pont. 
ed. Duchesne, i. p. 509); in the 12th century the cardinal 
deacons, who then numbered eighteen, were no longer distin- 
guished by an ecclesiastical district, as they had formerly been, 
but by the name of the church connected with some diaconia 
{loc at, p. 364). By the time of Sixtus V. the connexion between 
a cardinal deacon and his diaconia was merely nominal. Sixtus 
reduced the number of cardinal deacons to fourteen ; and this 
is still the number to-day. Except that his church is called a 
diaconia, and not a title, the cardinal deacon is in this respect 
assimilated to the cardinal priest ; but he does not mention his 
diaconia in his official signature : e.g, Joannes Henricus 
diaconus cardinalis Newman.” There are at present sixteen 
diaconiae, the chief being that of Santa Maria in Via lata ; the 
cardinal deacon of longest standing takes the name of ” first 
deacon,” proiadinConus, 

Cardinals can pass from one order, title or see to another, by a 
process of option.*' When a snburbicarian sec falls vacant, the 
cardinals resicient at Romo have the nght of “ opting ** for it in 
order of rank, — that is to say, of claiming it m consistory and 
receiving their pmmotion to it. In the same way cardinal deacons 
can pass after ten years to the order of priests, while retaining after 
their passage the rank in the Sacred Cotlcgc given them by the date 
of their promotion. 

With the exception of the classes resulting from the order to 
which they belong, fherc are no distinctions between the rights of 
the various cardinals. As to the ordination obligatory upon them, 
it is tlut indicated in their title ; cardinal bishops must naturally 
be bishops ; for cardinal priests it is enough to have received thie 
priesthood, though many pf them ai^ actu^iy bishops ; similarly, 
ft is enough for cardinal deacons to have received tlie diaconate, 
though most of them are priciSts ; cases have occurred, however, 
even in quite recent times, of cardmals who have on!;jr received the 
diaconate, e,g. Cardinal MerteL 

Thefe is one cardinal chosen by the pope from among the Sacred 
College to whom is entrusted the administration of the common 
property ; this is the cawHnal camerlengo or chamberlain {came- 
rartus). His office is an important one, for during the vacancy of the 
Holy See it is he who exercises ail external authority, especially that 
conifhcted with tfie Conclave. 

Tfte number of the cardinals reached a total of 70 : six cardinal 


bishops, fifty cardinal priests and fourteen cardinal deacons. 
This number was definitively fixed by Sixtus V, {constit, 
Posiquam, 5th December 1586); but the Sacred Col- aa 4 
lege never reaches its full number, and thqre are always 
ten or so ‘‘ vacant hats,” as the saying goes. Though 
the rule laid down by Sixtus V. has not been modified since, 
before him the number of cardinals was far from being constant. 
For a long time it varied in the neighbourhood of twenty ; in 
1331 John XXIL said that there were twenty cardmals ; in 
1378 they were reckoned at 23. Their number increased during 
the Great Scliism because there were several rival obediences. 
The councils of Constance and Basel reduced the number of 
cardinals to 24 ; but it did not rest at that for long, ajid in the 
i6th century was more than doubled. In 1517 I^o X., in order 
to introduce strong supporters of himself into the Sacred College, 
created 31 cardinals at the same time. The highest number 
was reached under Pius IV., when the cardinals numbered as 
many as 76. 

The composition of the Sacred College is subject to no definite 
law ; but the necessity for giving a first representation to different 
interests, especially in view of the election of the popes, has for 
a long time past thrown open the Sacred College to representa- 
tives of the episcopate of the Catholic nations. From the nth 
century onwards are to be found cases in which the pope sum- 
moned to its ranks persons who did not belong to the Roman 
Church, particularly abbots, who were not even required to 
give up the direction of their monasteries. In the followihg 
century occur a few cases of bishops being created cardinals 
without having to leave their see, and of cardinals upon whom 
were conferred foreign bishoprics (cf. Thomassin, loc, cit, cap. 
H4, n. 9). Of the cardinals created by the popes of Avignon the 
majority were French, and in 1331 John XXIT. remarks that 
17 cardinals were French out of the 20 who then existed. The 
councils of Constance and Basel forbade that more than a third 
of the cardinals should belong to the same country. After the 
return of the popes to Rome and after the Great Schism, the 
ancient customs were soon resumed ; the cardinals were for the 
most part Italians, the entire number of cardinals’ hats conferred 
on the other Catholic nations only amounting to a minority. 
The non-Italian cardinals, with rare exceptions, are not resident 
in Rome ; together with the rank of cardinal they receive a 
dispensation from residing tn curia ; they are none the less, 
as cardinals, priests or deacons of the Roman Church. 

The reform of the College of Cardinals inaugurated by the 
councils of Constance and Basel, though without much imm^iate 
success, was not only concerned with the number and 
nationalityof the cardinals; it also dealt with conditions 
of age, learning and other qualifications : men of the 
most honourable character, aged not less than thirty, were to he 
chosen ; at least a third were to be chosen from among the 
graduates of the universities ; persons of royal blood and princes 
were not to be admitted in too great numbers, and lastly, rela- 
tives of the pope were to be set aside. Moreover, in order to 
secure the effectiveness of these reforms, selection of the new 
cardinals was to be made by the votes of the members of the 
Sacred College given in writing. This mode of control was 
haps excessive, and the reform consequently remained ineffective. 
Up to the middle of the 16th century there were still instances 
of unfortunate and even scandalous appointments to the car- 
dinalate of very young men, of relatives or favourites of the 
popes and of men whose qualifications were by no means eccles- 
iastical. In the Sacred Cdllege as elsewhere nepotism and an 
exaggerated estimate of temporal interests Were rife. At last 
a real reform was effected. The Coqncil of TVent (sess. xxiv. 
cap. i. de reform ) requires for catdinals all the qualifications 
prescribed by law for bisliops. Sixtus V. defined these still 
more clearly, and his regulations are still in force : a cardinal 
must, in the year of his promotion, be of the Oanonical ^ 
required for his reception into the order demanded by his mulct 
t:f. 22 for the diaconate, 23 for the priesthood and ^ for the 
episcopate, and if not already ordained he must we orders 
in the yteir of his appointihent. Men of illegitimate birth are 
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excluded, as well as near rekiives of the pope (with one exception) 
and of the cardinals ; the personal qualities to be most sought 
for are learning, holiness and an honourable life. All these 
recommendations have been, on the whole, well observed, and 
are so better than ever in the present day. We may add that 
the religious orders have had a certain number of representa- 
tives, four, at least, in the Sacred College, since Sixtus V., 
several of whom, as we know, became popes. As to the cardinals' 
hats granted at the request of the heads of Catholic states, they 
kre subject to negotiations analogous to those concerning 
nominations to the episcopate, though entailing no concordatory 
agreement, strictly speaking, on the part of the popes. 

The creation of cardinals (to use the official term) is in fact 
nowadays, the function of the pope alone. It is accomplished 
Crernmn puWication of the persons chosen by the pope 

in secret consistory (q.v,). No otlier formality is 
essential; and the provision of Eugeniiis IV., which required 
the reception of the insignia of the cardinalate for the pro- 
motion to he valid, was abrogated liefore long, and definitely 
annulled by the declaration of Pius V. of the 26th of January 1571. 
Similarly neitlier the consent nor the vote of the Sacred College 
is required. It is true that aKoman Ceremomale of 1338 (Thomas- 
sin, loc. cti. cap. 114, n. 12) still enjoins upon the pope to consult 
the Sacred Cxillege, on the Wednesdays during Ember days, as 
to whether it is necessary to nominate new cardinals, and if so, 
how many ; but this is only a survival of the ritual of the ancient 
form of ordination. The injunctions of the councils of Constance 
and Basel as to the written vote of the cardinals became liefore 
very long a dead letter, but there still remains a relic of them. 
In the consistory, when the pope has nominated those whom he 
desires to raise to the purple, he puts to the cardinals present 
the question : Quid vobis videtur ? " The cardinals bend 

the head as a sign of their consent, and the pope then continues : 
‘‘ Itaque, auctoritatc omnipotentis Dei, sanctorum Apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli, et Nostra, creamus et pubheamus sanctae romanae 
f 3 cclesiae cardinales N. et N., etc." 

The new dignitary, who has l)een warned of his nomination 
several weeks m advance by ‘‘ biglietto " (note) from the office 
of the secretary of state, is then officially informed of it by a 
ceremomanus of the pope ; he at once waits upon the pope, 
to whom he is presented by one of the cardinals. The pope 
first invests him with tlie rochet and red biretta, but there is no 
formal ceremony. The conferring of the cardinar.s red hat takes 
place a few days later in a public consistory ; while placing the 
hat on his head the pope pronounces tlie following words : 
“ Ad laudem omnipotentis Dei et Sanctae Sedis ornamentum, 
accipie galerum rubrum, insigne singularis dignitatis cardinalatus, 
per quod designator quod usque ad mortem et sanguinis effusio- 
nem inclusive pro exaltatione sanctae fidci, pace et quiete popuU 
christiani, augmento et statu sacrosanctae romanae Ecclesiac, 
te intrepidum exhibere debeas, in nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti." While pronouncing the lust words the pope 
makes the sign of the cross three times over the new carding. 
The public consistory is immediately followed by a secret con- 
sistory, to accomplish the last ceremonies. The pope begins 
by closing the mouth of the new cardinal, who is led before him, 
as a symliol of the discretion he should observe ; after this he 
bestows on him the cardinal's ring, assigns him a title or diaconia ; 
and finally, after going through the formality of consulting the 
Sacred Collie, finishes with the symbolic cereinany of the opeiwg 
of the mouth, signifying the right wd dufty of the new cwdinal 
to express his opinion and yote in the matters whkh it will 
fall to him to consider. 

When the cardinals are resident abroad and appointed at the 
request of the heads of their state, a member of the Noble 
€uaird is sent opi the same- day that the consistory is held to take 
the new dignitary^ the cardinal's '' calotte " ; after a few days 
the red biretta is brought to him by a Roman prelate, with . the 
powers Of an 4t6iegtUiu,s ; the biretta is conferred on him with 
great by the head of the state. But the .conferring of the 
red 'hat always tafees place at the hands of the pope in a public 
consistory- 
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j Sometimes,, after nomiiwting the cardinal®, the pOpo ad<fc that 
I he also appoints a certain number of others, whose names he 
docs not divulge, but reserves the right of publishing 
at a later date. These cardinals, whose names be con** 
ceals in his breast," are for that reason called cardinals »» 
in pectore (Ital. in petto). This practice seems to go 
I back to Martin V^, who may have had recourse to this expedient 
in order to avoid the necessity of soliciting the votes of the 
cardinals ; but for a long time past the popes have only resorted 
to it for quite other reasons. If the pope dies before making 
known the cardinals in peito, the promotion is not valid; if 
he publishes them, the cardinals take rank from tlie day on 
which they were reserved m peclorey the promotion acting 
retrospectively, even in the matter of emuluments. This raetliod 
has sometimes been used by the popes to ensure to certain prelates 
who had merit, but w'cre poor, the means of paying the expenses 
of their pronK)tion. In March 1875 Piu.s IX.announcetl the nomi- 
nation of several cardinals in petto ^ whose names wimki bo given 
in his will. It was pointed out to the pope that thus j.>()sthumous 
publication would not be a pontifical act, and ran the risk of 
being contested, or even declared invalid ; Pius IX. gave way 
before this reasoning, and published the names in a subsequent 
consistory (Sept. 17). 

The dignity of the cardinals is a participation in that of the 
sovereign pontiff, and as such places them above all the othtT 
ecclesiastical dignitaries and prelates. This rank, 
however, has not always been assigned to them ; 
but was attributed to the. cardinal bishops before it Wiis to 
the rest. Their a)mmon prerogative was definitively entab- 
lished when they became the sole electors of the pope, at 
a period when the papacy, under pontiffs like Innocent 111 ., 
shone with its most brilliant lustre. For example, at the (oiincil 
of Lyons in 1245 Ibe cardinals took precedence of the arch- 
bishops and bishops. It was in 1245, or perhaps the year liefore, 
that innocent IV. granted the cardinals the privilege of wearing 
the red hat ; as to the scarlet rol^e which .still forms their ctustume 
of ceremony, it was already worn by cardinals performing the 
functions of legate ; and the use was soon extended to all. 
As to their civil relations, cardinals were assimilated by the 
Catholic kings to the rank of princes of the blood roya), cardinals 
being the highest m the Church, after the pope, just as princes of 
the blood royal are the first in the kingdom after the king. Of 
the many ecclesiastical privileges enjoyed by the cardinals, we 
will mention only two : the real, though nowadays restricted, 
jurisdiction which they exercise over the churclies forming 
their titk or diaconia ; and the official style of address conferred 
on them by Urban VIII. (loth of June 1630), of Eminence, 
Eminenttssimo signore. 

The most lofty function of the cardinals is the election of the 
pope (see Conclave). But this function is necessarily inter- 
mittent, and they have many others to fulfil 
plena. On those rare occasions on which the pope 
officiates in person, they carry out, according to their respective 
order.s, thehr former functk>n.s in the ritual. But they are, 
above all, the assistants of the pope in the administration ol the 
Church ; they fill certain permanent offices, such as those of 
chancellor, penitentiary, &c, ; or again, temporary missions, 
such as that of legate a laierr ; they have seats in the councils 
and tribunals which deal with the affaiirs of the Church, and the 
Roman congregations of cardinals (see Curia Romana), 

©iBLloGRAPUy.— All works on canon law contain a treatise on the 
cardinals. See particularly, for the history, Ttiomassm, Veius et 
notm discipl., tom. I., Kb. ii., cap. 113-115. For history and kw, 
Phillips, Kifc^nfeckt^ voL vi. ; Hinschias, System det kathol, Kirchen* 
refMt* voL i. p. 312. FoT the cailonicatl aspect, FernariS, Ptompia 
hibhothecan S,v, Cardinales ; Bouix, curm rom^fHa (Paris, 
1859), pp. 5-141 ; Card. 4 e Luca, Relatto curiae romattae, disc. 5, 
For detail^ of the cerefnonies and costume, Grimaldf, t.es Congriga- 
Hons romtiinies (Sieoina, X890), p. ^ et aeq. ; Barbler de Moiitaulft^ 
Le Costmme et utuigm ecd^asiiqms (Pans). s,d. For a list of the 
name <4 the cardinals, according to their see Ik Abni-Latrie, 
Ttisor de ckro^otpgie, coT. 22i9-22$4 ; and in the chronological or 4 <?r 
of their phwndtion, frojh Leo IX. to Behedict XlV., Ibid, 1^7- 
1114^ ; am dep carOimtm (Paris, 1^56). (A. 
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CARDINAL VIRTUSS (Lat. cardoy a hinge ; the fixed point 
on which anything turns), a phrase used for the principal virtues 
on which conduct in general depends. Socrates and Plato 
(see Republic^ iv. 427) take these to be Prudence, Courage 
(or Fortitude), Temperance and Justice. It is noticeable that 
the virtue of Benevolence, which has played so iUiportant a 
part in Christian ethics and in modern altruistic and sociological 
theories, is omitted by the ancients. Further, against the Platonic 
list it may be urged (i) that it is arbitrary, and (2) that the 
several virtues are not specifically distinct, that the basis of 
the division is unsound, and that there is overlapping. It is 
said that St Ambrose was the first to adapt the Platonic classifica- 
tion to Christian theology. By the Roman Catholic Church 
these virtues are regarded as natural as opposed to the theological 
virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity. Some authors, combining 
the two lists, have spoken of the Seven Cardiniil Virtues. In 
English literature the phrase is found as far back as the Cursor 
Mundi (1300) and the Ayenbtie of Inunt (1340). 

See B. Jowett, Republic of Pluto (Eng. trans., Oxford, 1887, 
Introd. p. Ixiii) ; Plato, Protagoras (320-330) : Aristotle, Ntcomachean 
hthics, VI. 13. 6; Th. Ziegler. Gesch, d. chr, Kth, (2nd ed.) ; H. 
Sidgwick, Histofy of Ethics (5th ed.). pp. 44, 133, 143 ; and Methods 
of Ethics, p. 375. 

CARDING, the process of using the “ card ” (Lat. carduus, 
a thistle or teasel) fur combing textile fibrous materials. The 
practice of carding is of such great antiquity that its origin 
cannot be traced. It consists in combing or brushing fibres 
until they are straight and placed iruparallel lines ; in doing this, 
imperfect fibres are separated from perfect ones, all impurities 
are removed, and the sound fibres are in condition for further 
treatment. The teasels once used have long given place to hand 
cards, and these in turn to what, in the rudest forrn, were known 
as “ stock cards,” namely, two wire brushes, each 4 in. broad 
by 12 in. long, and having teeth bent at a uniform angle. One 
was nailed upon a bench with the teeth sloping from the operator, 
the other was similarly secured upon a two-handled Ixir ;vith 
the teeth sloping towards the operator. The material to be 
treated was thinly spread upon the fixed card, and the movable 
one drawn by hand to and fro over it. When sufiiciently carded, 
a rod furnished with parallel projecting hcedles, called a needle 
stick,” was pushed amongst the card teeth to strip the fibres from 
the comb. The strip thus procured was rolled into a sliver and 
spun. James Hargreaves, the inventor of the spinning jenny, 
suspended the movable comb by passing two cords over pulleys 
fixed in the ceiling and attached balance weights to opposite 
ends of the cords. This enabled him to lengthen the cards, 
to apply two or three to the same stock and to manipulate the 
top one with less labour, as well as to produce more and better 
work. In May of 1748, Daniel Bourn, of Leominster, patented 
a machine in which four parallel rollers were covered with cards, 
and set close together. Fibres were fed to the first rotating 
roller, each in turn drew them from the preceding one, and a 
grid was employed to remove the carded material from the 
last roller. This introduced the principle of carding with revolving 
cylinders whose surfaces were clothed with cards working point to 
point. In December of the same year I.*ewis Paul, of Birmingham, 
the inventor of drawing rollers, patented two types of carding 
engines. In one, parallel rows of spaced card.s were nailed upon 
a cylinder which was revolved by a winch handle. Beneath the 
cylinder a concave trough had a card fixed on the inside, so that 
as the fibres passed between the two series of teeth they were 
combed. This was the origin of flat-carding,” namely, nailing 
strips of stationary cards upon transverse pieces of woo4 and 
adjusting the strips or flats by screws to the cylinder. In 
1762, the father of Sir Robert Peel, with the assistance of Har- 
greaves, erected and used a cylinder carding engine which 
differed in some important particulars from Bournes invention. 
But although roller-carding and flat-carding are the only principles 
in use at the present time, to Sir Richard Arkwright belongs 
the merit of introducing an automatic carding engine, for 
between the years 1773 and 1775 he combinea the various 
improvements of his predecessors, entirely remodelled the 


machine, and added parts which made the operation con- 
tinuous. So successful were these cards that some of them 
were in use at the beginning of the present century. Not- 
withstanding the numerous and important changes that have 
been made since Arkwright’s time, carding remains essen- 
tially the same as established by him. (See Cotton-Spinning 
Machinery.) (T w. f.) 

CARDIOID, a curve so named by G. F. M. M. ('astillon (1708- 
1791), on account of its heart-like form{Gr. xapS/a, heart). It 
was mathematically treated by Louis Carr^ in 1705 and Koersma’ 
in 1741. It is a particular form of the limagon {qjtK) and is 
generated in the same way. It may be regarded as an epicycloid 
in which the rolling and fixed circles are equal in diameter, 
as the inverse of a parabola for its focus, or as the caustic pro- 
duced by the reflection at a spherical surface of rays emanating 
from a point on the circumference. The polar equation to the 
cardioid is r = a(i -f cos 0 ), There is symmetry about the initial 
line and a cusp at the origin. The area is i,e. i J times the 
area of the generating circle ; the length of the curve is 8a, 
(For a figure see Lima<;on.) 

CARDONA (perhaps the anc. Udura)^ a town of north-eastern 
Spain, in the province of Barcelona ; about 55 m. N.W. of 
Barcelona, on a hill almost surrounded by the river Cardbner, 
a branch of the Llobregat. Pop. (1900) 3855. Cardona is a 
picturesque and old-fashioned town, with Moorish walls and 
citadel, and a 14th centuiy^ church. It is celebrated for the 
extensive deposit of rock salt in its vicinity. The salt forms a 
mountain mass about 300 ft. high and 3 m. in circumference, 
covered by a thick bed of a reddish-brown cky, and apparently 
resting on a yellowish-grey sandstone. It is generally more or 
less translucent, and large masses of it are quite transparent. 
The hill is worked like a mine ; pieces cut from it are carved by 
artists in Cardona into images, crucifixes and many articles 
of an ornamental kind. 

CARDOON, Cynara cardunndus (natural order Compositae), 
a perennial plant from the south of Europe and Barbary, a near 
relation of the artichoke. The edible part, called the chard, 
is composed of the blanched and crisp stalks of the inner leaves. 
Cardoons are found to prosper on light deep soils. The seed 
is sown annually about the middle of May, in shallow trenches, 
like those for celery, and the plants are thinned out to 10 or 12 in. 
from each other in the lines. In Scotland it is preferable to sow 
the seed singly in small plots, placing them m a mild temperature, 
and transplanting them into the trenches after they have attained! 
a height of 8 or 10 in. Water must be copiously supplied in 
dry weather, both to prevent the formation of flow^er-stalks 
and to increase the succulence of the leaves. In autumn the 
leaf-stalks are applied close to each other, and wrapped round 
with bands of hay or straw, only the points being left free. 
Earth is then drawn up around them to the height of 15 or 
18 in. Sometimes cardoons are blanched by a more thorough 
earthing up, in the manner of celery, but in this case the operation 
must be carried on from the end of summer. During severe frost 
the tops of the leaves should be defended with straw or litter. 
Besides the common and Spanish cardoons, there are the prickly- 
leaved Tours cardoon, the red-stemmed cardoon and the Paris 
cardoon, all of superior quality, the Paris being the largest 
and most tender. The common artichoke is also used for the 
prdduction of chard. 

OARDSf PLAYING. As Is the case with all very dheient 
pastimes, the origin of playing-cards is obscure, many nations 
having been credited with the invention, but the generally 
accepted view is that they come from Asia. In the Chinelse 
dictionary, ChingAszeAung (1678), it is said that ckrds were 
invented in the reign of S^un-ho, ri2o a.d., for the amusement 
of his concubines. There ie a tradition that cards have existed 
in India from time immemorial — very ancient' ones, round in 
form, are preserved in museums— ^and that they were invented 
by the Brahmans. Their invention has also been assigned to 
the Egyptians, with whom they were said to havi had a religious 
meaning, and to the Arabs. A very ingenious theory, founded on 
numerous singular resemblances to the ancient game of ohess 
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{ch 4 itur<mg<;^y the four angas or members of an army), has been 
advanced that they were suggested by chess (see “ Essay on the 
Indian Game of Chess/’ by Sir William Jones, in his Asiatic 
Researches, vol, ii.). 

The time and manner of the introduction of cards into Europe 
are matters of dispute. The 38th canon of the council of Worces- 
ter (1240) is often quoted as evidence of cards having been known 
in England in the middle of the 13th century ; but the games 
de rege et regtna there mentioned are now thought to have been a 
kind of mumming exhibition (Strutt says chess). No queen is 
found in the earliest European cards. In the wardrobe accounts 
of Edward L (1278), Walter Stourton is paid 8s. 5d. ad opus 
regis ad ludendum ad quatuor reges, a passage which has been 
thought to refer to cards, but it is now supposed to mean chess, 
which may have been called the “ game of four kings,” as was 
the case in India (chaturajt)^ If cards were generally known 
in Europe as early as 1278, it is very remarkable that Petrarch, 
in his dialogue that treats of gaming, never once mentions them ; 
and that, though Boccaccio, Chaucer and other writers of that 
time notice various games, there is not a single passage in them 
that can be fairly construed to refer to cards. Passages have 
been quoted from various works, of or relative to this period, 
but modern research leads to the supposition that the word 
rendered catds has often been mistranslated or interpolated. 
An early mention of a distinct scries of playing cards is the entry 
of Charles or C.'harbot Poupart, treasurer of the household of 
Charles VI. of France, in his book of accounts for 1392 or 1393, 
which nins thus : Donni d Jacquemtn Grtngonneur, petnire, 
pour frois jeux de caries, doretd dtverses couleurs, ornes de plusieurs 
devises, pour porter devers le Seigneur Rot, pour son ebatement, 
cinquante-six sols partsts'. This, of course, refers only to the 
painting of a set or pack of cards, which were evidently already 
well known. But, according to various conjectural interpreta- 
tions of documents, the earliest date of the mention of cards has 
been pushed farther hack by different authorities. For instance, 
in the account-books of Johanna, duchess of Brabant, and her 
husband, Wenceslaus of Luxemburg, there is an entry, under 
date of the 14th of May 1379, as follows : Given to Monsieur 
and Madame four peters, two florins, value eight and a lialf 
moutons, wherewith to buy a pack of cards ” (Quarts pel met te 
CO pen). This proves their introduction into the Netherlands at 
least as early as 1379. In a British Museum MS. (Egerton, 
2, 419) mention is made of a game of cards {qui Indus 
cartarum appellatur) in Germany in 1377. The safe conclusion 
with regard to their introduction is that, though they may 
possibly have been known to a few persons in Europe about the 
middle of the 14th century, they did not come into genera! use 
until about a half-century later. Whence they came is another 
question that has not yet been answered satisfactorily. If we 
may believe the evidence of Covelluzzo of Viterbo (15th century) 
cards were introduced into Italy from Arabia, On the authority 
of a chronicle of one of his ancestors he writes ; In the year 
1 379 was brought into Viterbo the game of cards, which comes 
from the country of the Saracens, and is with them called 
nath.^^ The Crusaders> who were inveterate gamblers, may 
have been the instruments of their introduction (see Istorta 
della ciitd ii Viterbo, by F. Bussi, 'Rome, 1743). According to 
other authorities, cards came first to Spain from Africa with the 
Moors, and it is significant that, to this day, playing cards are 
called in Spain naipes (probably a corruption of the Arabic Nabi, 
jiropbet). Taken in connexion with the statement of Covelluzzo, 
this fact would seem to prove the wide popularity of the game of 
naib, or cards, among tl^ Arab tribes. The meaning of the word 
(prophet) has been suggested to tefer to the fortune-telling 
function of cards, and the theory has been advanced that they 
wore used by the Moorish gypsies for that purpose. Gypsies 
are, however, not known to have appeared in Spain before the 
15th century, at a time when cards were already well known. 
In regard to the word naib, the Italian language still preserves 
the name n$ibi, yli&ying cards. 

Towards the end of the 14th century cards seem to have 
iHJCome common, for in an edict of the provost of Paris, 1397, 


j working-people are forbidden to play at tennis, bowls, dice, cards 
or nine-pins on working days. F>om an omission of any mention 
of cards in an ordonnance of Giarles V. in 1369, forbidding certain 
other games, it may be reasonably concluded that cards became 
popular in France between that date and the end of the century. 
In Italy it is possible that they were generally knowm at a 
somewhat earlier date. In the 15th century they were often the 
object of the attacks of the clergy. In 1423 St Bernardino of 
Siena preached a celebrated sermon against them at Bologna, 
in which, like the English Puritans after him, he attributed their 
invention to the devil. Cards in Germany are referred to in a 
manuscript of Nuremberg about 1384, which illustrates the rapid 
spread of the new game throughout Europe. In form the earliest 
cards were generally rectangular or square, though sometimes 
circular. 

Not long after their introduction, cards began to be used for 
other purposes than gaming. In 1509 a Franciscan friar, Thomas 
Murner, published an exposition ol logic in the form of a pack 
of cards, and a pack invented in 1651 by Baptist Pendleton 
purported to convey a knowledge of grammar* These were soon 
followed by packs teaching geography and heraldry, the whole 
class being called “scientiall cards.’’ Politics followed, and m 
England satirical and historical sets appeared, one of them 
designed to reveal the plots of the Popish agitators. The first 
mention of cards in the New World is found in the letters of 
Herrera, a companion ot Cortes, who describes the interest 
manifested by the Aztecs in the card games of the Spanish 
soldiers. 

Early in the 15th century the making of caids had become 
a regular trade in Cicrmany, whence they were sent to other 
countries. Cards w^re also manufactured in Italy at least as 
early as 1425, and in England before 1463 ; for by an act of 
parliament of 3 Edw. IV. the importation of playing cards is 
forbidden, in consequence, it is said, of the complaints of manu- 
facturers that importation obstructed their business. No cards 
of undoubted English manufacture of so early a date have been 
discovered ; and there is reason to believe, notwithstanding the 
act of Edward IV., that the chief supplies came from France or 
the Netherlands. In the reign of Elizabeth the importation of 
cards was a monopoly ; but from the time of James I. most of 
the cards used in this country were of home manufacture. A 
duty was first levied on cards in the reign of James I * ; since 
when they have always been taxed. 

It has been much disputed whether the earliest cards were 
printed from wood-blocks. If so, it would appear that the art 
of wood-engraving, which led to tlmt of printing, may have l>een 
developed through the demand for the multiplication of imple- 
ments of play. The belief that the early card-makers or card- 
painters of Ulm, Nuremberg and Augsburg, from about 1418- 
3^450, were also wood-engravers, is founded on the assumption 
that the cards of that period were printed from wood-blocks. 
It is, however, clear that the earliest cards were executed by 
hand, like those designed for Charles VI. Many of the earliest 
wood-cuts were coloured by means of a stencil, so it would seem 
that at the time wood-engraving was first introduced, the art of 
depicting and colouring figures by means of stencil plates was 
well known. There are no playing cards engraved on wood 
to which so early a date as 1423 (that of the earliest dated 
wood-ei^aving generally acc epted^ can be fairly assigned ; and 
as at this period there were professional card-makets established 
in Germany, it is probable that wood-engraving was employed 
to produce cuts for sacred subjects before it was applied to 
cards, and that there were hand-painted and stencil!^ cards 
before there were wood-engravings of saints. The German 
Briefmaler or card-painter probably progressed into the wood- 
engraver ; but there is no proof that thOiearliest wood*^ngravers 
were the card-makers. 

It is undecided whether the earliest cards were of the kind now 
common, called numeral cards, or whether tfbey were taroechi 
or tarois, which are still used in some parts of France, Germany 
and Italy, but the probability is that the tarots were the earlier. 
A pack of tarots consists of seventy-eight cards, four suits of 
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Itumerdl cards and twenty-two emblematic cards, called atutti 
or aiauts trumps). Each suit consists of fourteen cards, 
ten of which are the pip cards, and four court (or more properly 
coat cards), viz. king, queen, chevalier and valet. The atouts 
are numbered from i to 21 ; the unnumbered card, called the fou, 
has no positive value, but augments that of the other atoicts 
(see Acaiimie drs jetix, Corbet, Paris, 1814, for an account of the 
mode of playing tarocchino or tarots). 

The marks of the suits on the earliest cards (German) are hearts, 
bells, leaves and acorns. No ace corresponding to the earliest 
known pack has been discovered ; but otlier packs of about 
the same date have aces, and it seems unlikely that the suits 
commenced with the deuces. 

Next in antiquity to the marks mentioned are swords, batons, 
cups and money. These are the most common on Italian 
card'* of the late 15th century, and are used both in Italy and in 
Spam. French cards of the i6th century bear the marks now 
generally used in France and England, viz. cceur (hearts), 
trefie (clubs), pique (spades) and carreau (diamonds). 

The French irefle, though so named from its resemblance to 
the trefoil leaf, was in all probability copied from the acorn ; 
and the pique similarly from the leaf {grun) of the German suits, 
while its name is derived from the sword of the Italian suits. 
It is not derived from its resemblance to a pike head, as commonly 
supposed. In England the French marks are used, and are 
named — Iiearts, clubs (corresponding to trifle, the French symbol 
being joined to the Italian name, hastom), spades (corresponding 
to the French pique, but having the Italian name, — swords) 
and diamonds. This confusion of names and symbols is accounted 
for by Chatto thus—'* If cards were actually known in Italy and 
Spain in the hitter part of the 14th century, it is not unlikely that 
the game was introduced into this countr>’ by some of the English 
soldiers who had seri'ed, under Hawkwood and other free captains, 
in the wars of Italy and Spain. However this may be, it seems 
certain tJiat the earliest cards commonly used in this country 
wer6 of the same kind, with respect to tlie marks of the suits, 
as those used in Italy anu Spain. 

About the last quarter of the 15th century, fiacks with animals, 
flowens and human figures, for marks of the suits, were engraved 
upon copper ; and later, numerous variations appeared, dictated 
b>^ the caprice of individual card-makers ; but they never came 
into gerieral use. 

The court cards of the early packs were king, clievalier and 
knave. The Italians were probably the first to substitute a 
queen for the chevalier, who in French cards is altogether 
sufXJrseded by the queen. The court cards of French pticks 
received fanciful names, which varied from lime to time. 

Authorities.— A bbe Rive, iclmrejssements sur rimirntunt des 
carte 'y d jouer (Fai*is, 1780) ; J, G. I. Brcitkopf, Versmh den Ursprung 
der Sptelkarten eu erforsvhen (Leipzig, 1784) ; Samuel Weller Singer, 
Researches into the History of Rlaving Cards, with Illusiraiions of the 
Origin of Pnnhng and Engmtnng on Wood (London. i8t 6) ; G. 
Peignot, Analyse critique et raisonnie de touUs les recherrhes publtHs 
cc jpur, sur i'origine des caites djouer (Dijon, 1826) ; M. C. 
Leber, tftudes insioriques sur Us cartes d jouer, principalcment sur les 
cartes franchises (I^ris, 1842) ; William Andrew Chatto, Facts and 
Speculations cm the Origin and History of Playing Cards (I^oAdon, 
1^8) ; P. Boiteau d'Ambly, Le^ Cartes d jouer et la cartomamie 
(Paris, 1854). translated into English with additions under the title 
of Hi^to^y of Playing mnth Anecdotes of their use iq Conpir- 

ing, Fartnnedelling, and Card-sharping, edited bv the Rev, E. S. 
Tayloi, B.A. (London. 1865); W. Hughes Vi^illshire, M.D., A 
Descriptive Catalogue of Playing and other Cards in the British 
printed by order of tlie trustees (London, 1876) ; Origim 
des cartes d jouer, by Merlin (Pans, i86p) ; The Devil's Picture 
Books, by Mrs J, K, Van Rensselaer (New York, 1890) ; Bibliography 
of Works tv Fnglisk on Playing Cards and Gaming, by F. Jfessel 
(London. 1905) ; and especially I es Caries d jouer, by Honri Reii6 
d'AUemagne (Pans, i9i)0) (an exhaustive account), 

OABDUCCI, MAWtOUmmO (1500-1610), Italian painter, 
better known as Carbucho, the Spanish corruption of his Italian 
patronymic, was born inJFlorencc, where he studied architecture 
and sculpture under Ammanati, and painting under Zuccaero. 
The latter master he accompanied to Madrid, where he painted 
the ceiling of the Escorial library, assisting also in the production 
of the frescoes that adorn the cloisters of that famous palace. 


He was a great favourite with Philip III., and lived and died in 
Spain, where most of his works are to be found. The most 
celebrated of them is a Descent from the Cross, in th6 church 
of San Felipe el Real, in Madrid. 

His younger brother VmcKNZO (1568-1658), was bom in Flor- 
ence, and was trained as a painter by Bartolommeo, Whom he 
followed to Madrid. He Worked a great deal for Philip 111 . and 
Philip IV., and his best pictures are those he executed for the 
former monarch as decorations in the Prado. Examples of his 
work are preserved at Toledo, at Valladolid, at Segovift, and at 
several other Spanish cities. For many years he laboured in 
Madrid as a teacher of his art, and among his pupils were Giovanni 
Ricci, Pedro Obregon, Vela, Francisco Collantes, and other 
distinguished representatives of the Spanish school during the 
17th century. He was also author of a treatise or dialogue, 
De las Excelencias de la Pintura, which was published in 1633. 

CARDUCCI, GI 06 UE (1836-1907), Italian poet, was lx)rn 
at Val-di-Castello, in Tuscany, on the 27th of July 1836, his 
father being Michele Carducci, a physician, of an old Florentine 
family, who in his youth had suffered imprisonment for his 
share in the revolution of 1831. Carducci received a good 
education. He began life as a public teacher, but soon took to 
giving private lessons at Florence, where he be(’ame connected 
with a set of young men, enthusiastic patriots in politics, and in 
literature bent on overthrowing the reigning romantic taste by 
a return to classical models. These aspirations always constituted 
the mainsprings of Carducci’s poetry. In i860 he became pro- 
fessor at Bologna, where, after in 1865 astonishing the public 
by a defiant Hymn to Satan, he published in 1868 Letna Gravia, 
a volume of lyrics which not only gave him an indisputable 
position at the head of contemporary Italian poets, but made 
him the head of a school of which the best Italian men of letters 
have lieen disciples, and which has influenced all. Several other 
volumes succeeded, the most important of which were the 
Deeennalia (1871), the Nmve Paesie (1872), and the three series 
of the Odi Barbare (1877-1889). 

Carducci had been brought into more fraternal contact with 
the aims of the younger generation by the efforts of Angelo 
Sommaruga who became, about 1880, the publisher of a group 
of young unknown writers all destined to some, and a few to 
great, accomplishment. The period of his prosperity was a 
strange one for Italy. The first ten years of the newly constituted 
kingdom had passed more in stupor than activity ; original 
contributions to literature had been scarce, and puhlishiTs 
haul preferred bringing out inferior translations of not always 
admirable French authors to encouraging the original work 
of Italians-— work which it must be confessed was generally 
mediocre and entirely lifeless. Sommaruga^s creation, a literary 
review called La Cronaca Bizantina, gathered together such 
beginners as Gkivanni Marradi, Matilde Serao, Edoardo Scarfoglio, 
Guido Magnoni and Gabriele d^Annunzio. In order to obtain the 
sanction of what he considered an enduring name, the founder 
turned to Giosui& Carducci, tlien living in retirement at Bologna, 
discontented with his fate, and still not generally known by the 
public of his own country. The activity of Sommaruga exercised 
a great influence on Giosu6 Carducci. Withm the next few years 
he published the three admirable volumes of his ConfesHoni e 
Battaglie, the Ira sonnets, the Nuave Odi Barbare, and a 
considerable number of articles, pamphlets and essdys, which 
in their collected edition form the most living part of his ^ork. 
His lyrical production, too, seemed to reach its perfection in 
those five years of tense, tmrelenting work ; for the Cmtone 
di Legnano, the Odes to Rome and to Monte Mario, the Elegy on 
the urn of Percy Bysshe Shelley, the ringing rhymes of the infer* 
nmtsa, in which he happily blended the satire of Heine with the 
lyrical form of his native poetry-— all belong to this period, 
together with the essays on Leopardi and on Parini> the admirable 
discussions in defence of his Ita, and the pamphlet called 
Etertw Femminino regale, a kind of self-defence, undertaken to 
explain the origin of the Alcaic metre to the queen of Italy, which 
marks the beginning of the last evolution in Cairducci's work 
(1881). The revolutionary spirits of the day, who had always 
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looked upon Giosu^ Carducci as their bard ahd champion, 
fell away from him after this poem written in honour of a queen, 
and the poet, wounded by the attitude of his party, wrote what 
he intended to be his defence and his programme for the future 
in pages that will remain amongst the noblest and most powerful 
of contemporary literature. From that time Carducci appears 
in a new form, evolved afterwards in his last Odes, II Piemonte ^ 
Li Bicocca dt San Giacomo^ the Ode to the daughter of Francesco 
Crispi on her marriage, and the one to the church where Dante 
once prayed, Alla Chiesetta dei Polenta, which is like the with- 
drawing into itself of a warlike soul weary of its battle. 

For a few months in 1876 Carducci had a seat in the Italian 
Chamber. In 1881 he was appointed a member of the higher 
council of education. In 1890 he was made a senator. And in 
1906 he was awarded the Nobel prize for literature. He died at 
Bologna on the i6th of February 1907. By his marriage in 1859 
he had two daughters, who survived him, and one son, who died 
in infancy. 

The same qualities which placed Carducci among the classics of 
Italy in his earlier days remained consistently with him in later 
life. His thought flows limpid, serene, sure of itself above an 
undercurrent of sane and vigorous if pagan philosophy Patriot- 
ism » the grandeur of work, the soul-satisfying power of justice, 
are the poet’s dominant ideals. For many years the national 
struggle for lilierty had forced the best there was in heart and 
brain into the atmosphere of political intrigue and from one 
battlefield to another ; Carducci therefore found a poetry emas- 
culated by the deviation into other channels of the intellectual 
virility of his country. On this mass of patriotic doggerel, of 
sickly, languishing sentimentality as insincere as it was inane, he 
grafted a poetry not often tender, but always violently felt and 
thrown into a mould of majestic form ; not always quite expected 
or appreciated by his contemporaries, but never commonplace 
in structure ; always high in tone and free in spirit. The adapta- 
tion of various kinds of Latin metres to the somewhat sinewless 
language he found at his disposal, whilst it might have been an 
effort of mere pedantry in another, was a life-givmg and strength- 
ening inspiration in his case. Another of his characteristics, 
which made him peculiarly precious to his countrymen, is the 
fact that his poems form a kind of lyric record of the Italian 
struggle for independence. The tumultuous vicissitudes of 
all other nations, however, and the pageantry of the history 
of all times, have in turns touched his particular order of imagina- 
tion. The more important part of his critical work which belongs 
to this later period consists of his Conversazioni critiche^ his 
Storia filosofica della letteratura Italiana, and a masterly edition 
of Petrarch. That he should have had the faults of his qualities 
is not remarkable. Being almost a pioneer in the world of 
criticism, his essays on the authors of other countries, though 
appearing in the light of discoveries to his oWn country, absorbed 
as it had hitherto been in its own vicissitudes, have little of 
vahie to the general student beyond the attraction of robust 
style. And in hiS unbounded admiration for the sculptural 
lines of antique Latin poetry he sometimes relapsed into that 
fascination by mere sound which is the snare of his language, and 
agetinst which his own work in its great moments is a reaction. 

CARDWELL, EDWARD (178^-1861), English theologian, was 
born at Blackburn in Lancashire in 1787. He was educate at 
Brasenose College, Oxford (B.A. 1809; M.A.*t8i2; B.Di rSrq; 
D.D. 1851), and after being for several years tutor and lecturer, 
was a|>pointed, ill 1814, one of the examiners to the university. 
10*1825 he was chosen Camden professor of ancient history; 
and during his five years’ professorship he published an edition 
of the Ethics of Aristotle, hnd a course of his lectures on The 
Coinage of the Greeks 0^ Romans, In 1831 he succeeded 
Archbishop Whately ai^ principal of St Alban’s Hall. He 
published in 1837 a student’s edition of the Greek Testament, and 
an edition of the Gheek and Latin texts of the History of the 
Jewish War, by Josephus, with illustrative notes. But his most 
important labours were in the fieW of Bnglish church history, 
lie projected an extensive work, which was to embrace the 
entire synodical history of the church in England^ and was to be 
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founded on David Wilkins’s Concilia Magnae Britanniae et 
Hibemtae, Of this work he executed some portions onlv. The 
first published was Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church 
of England pom 1346 to /// < 5 , which appeared in 1839^ It was 
followed by a History of Conferences, connected with the 
Revision of the Book of Common Prayer (1840). In 1842 appeared 
Synodalia, a Collection of Articles of Religion, Canons, and 
Proceedings of Convocation from 1547 to ////, completing the 
series for that period. Closely connected with these works is the 
Reformatio Legttm Ecclesiasttcarum (1850), which treats of tlie 
efforts for reform during tlie reigns of Henry VIIL, Edward VL, 
and Elizabeth. Cardwell also published in 1854 a neu edition of 
Bishop Gibson’s Synodus Anghcana, He was one of the best 
men of business in the university, and held various important 
posts, among which were those of delegate of the press, curator of 
the university galleries, manager of the Bible department of 
the press, and private secretary to successive chancellors of the 
university. He established the Wolvercot paper mill. He died 
at Oxford on the 23rd of Mav 1861. 

CARDWELL, EDWARD CARDWELL, Viscount (1813 1886), 
Pinglish statesman, was the son of a merchant of Liverpool, 
where he was born on the 24th of July 1813. After a brilliant 
career at Oxford, where he gained a double first-class, he entered 
parliament as member for Clitheroc in 1842, and in 1845 was 
made secretary to the treasury. He supported Sir Robert Peel’s 
free-trade policy, and went out of office with him. In 1847 he 
was elected for Liverpool, but lost his seat in 1852 for having 
supported the repeal of the navigation laws. He soon found 
another constituency at Oxford, and upon the formation of Lord 
Aberdeen’s coalition ministry became president of the Board of 
Trade, althougJi debarred by the jealousy of his Whig colleagues 
from a seat m the cabinet. In 1854 he carried, almost without 
opposition, a most important and complicated act conbolidating 
all existing shipping laws, but in 1855 resigned, with his Peehte 
colleagues, upon the appointment of Mr Roebuck’s Sevastopol 
inquiry committee, declining the offer of the chancellorship of 
the Exchequer pressed upon him by Lord Palmerston. In 1858 
he moved the famous resolution condemnatory of Lord Elkn- 
borough’s despatch to Lord Canning on the affairs of Oude, 
which for a time seemed certain to overthrow the Derby govern- 
ment, but which ultimately dissolved into nothing. He obtained 
a seat in Lord Palmerston’s cabinet of 1859, and after filling the 
uncongenial posts of secretary for Ireland and chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster (1861), became secretary for the colonies in 
1864* Here he reformed the system of colonial defence, refusing 
to keep troops in the colonies during time of peace unless their 
expense was defrayed by the colonists ; he also laid the founda- 
tion of federation in Canada and, rightly or wrongly, censured 
Sir George Grey’s conduct in New Zealand. Resigning with his 
friends in 1866, he again took office in 1868 as secretary lor war. 
In this post he performed the most memorable actions of his life 
by the abolition of purchase and the institution of the short 
service system and the reserve in the army, measures which 
excited more opposition than any of the numerous reforms 
effected by the Gladstone government of that period, but which 
were entirely justified by their successful working afterwards. 
On the resignation of the Gladstone ministry in 1874 he was 
raised to the peerage as Viscount Cardwell of Ellerbeck, but took 
no further prominent part in politics. His mental faculties, 
indeed, were considerably impaired during the last few years of 
his life, and he died at Torquay on the 15th of Februaty 1886. 
He was not a showy, hardly even a prominent politician, but 
effected far more than many more conspicuous men. Tlie great 
administrator and the bold innovator were united in him in an 
exceptional degree, and he allowed neither character to pre- 
ponderate unduly. 

OARDWELl^a town of Cardwell county, Queensland, Australia, 
on Rockingham Bay, about 800 m. direct N.W. by N. of Brisbane. 
Pop. of town and district (1901) 3435. It has one of the best 
harbours in the state, easy of access in all weathers, with a depth 
ranging from 4 to 10 fathoms. Various minerals, including j^ld 
and tin, exist in the district ; and there are preserve and sauce 
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factories^ and works for meat extract and tinning. The dugong 
fishery is carried on, and the oil is extracted. There are large 
timber forests in thfe district, and much cedar is exportoi. 

CAREW, GEOHOB (d. about 1613), English diplomatist and 
historian, second son of Sir Wymond Carew of Antony^ was 
educated at Oxford, entered the Inns of Court, and passed some 
years in continental travel. At the recommendation of Queen 
Elizabethy who conferred on him the honour of knighthood, he 
was appointed secretary to Sir Christopher Hatton, and after- 
wards, having f)een promoted to a mastership in chancery, was 
sent as ambassador to the king of Poland, In the reign of James 
he was employed in negotiating the treaty of union with Scotland, 
and for several years was ambassador to the court of France. 
On his return he wrote a Relation of the State of France, with 
sketches of the leading persons at the court of Henry IV. It is 
written in the classical style of the Elizabethan age, and was 
appended by Dr Birch to his Historical J^irw of the Negotiations 
beUveeti the Courts of England, France and Brussels, from 
to rdry. Much of the information regarding Poland contained 
in De Thou’s History of His Own Times was furnished by Carew. 

CAREW, RICHARD (1555-1620), English poet and antiquary, 
was born on the 17th of July 1555, at Antony House, East 
Antony, Cornwall. At the age of eleven, he entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, and when only fourteen was chosen to carry 
on an extempore debate with Sir Philip Sidney, in presence of 
the earls of Leicester and Warwick and other noblemen. From 
Oxford he removed to the Middle Temple, where he spent three 
years, and then went abroad. By his marriage with Juliana 
Arundel in 1577 he added Coswarth to the estates he had already 
inherited from his father. In 1586 he was appointed high-shenff 
of Cornwall; he entered parliament in 1584; and he served 
under Sir Walter Raleigh, then lord lieutenant of Cornwall, as 
treasurer. He became a member of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1589, and was a friend of William Camden and Sir Henry 
Spelman. His great work is the Survey of Cornwall, published 
in 1602, and reprinted in 1769 and 1811. It still possesses 
interest, apart from its antiquarian value, for the picture it gives 
of the life and interests of a country gentleman of the days of 
Elizabeth. Carew’s other works are a translation of the first 
five Cantos of Tasso^s Gerusalemme (1594), printed in the first 
instance without the author’s knowledge, and entitled Godfrey 
of Ballaigne, or the Recouerie of Hierusalam ; The Examination 
of Men's fFits(tS94)f ^ translation of an Italian version of John 
Huarte’s Examen de Ingenios ; and An Epistle concerning the 
Excellences of the English Tongue (1605). Carew died on the 
6th of November 1620. 

His son, Sir Richard Carew (d. 1643 ?); author of a 

True and Readie Way to learn the Latine Tongue, by writers of 
three nations, published by Samuel Hartlib in 1654. 

CAREW, THOMAS (1595-1645 ?), English poet, was the son 
of Sir Matthew Carew, master in chancery, and his wife, Alice 
Ingpenny, widow of Sir John Rivers, lord mayor of London. 
The poet was probably tne third of the eleven children of his 
parents, and was bom at West Wickham in Kent, in the early 
part of 159s, for he was thirteen years of age in June 1608, when 
he matriculated at Merton College, Oxford. He took his degree 
of B.A. early in 1611, and proceeded to study at the Middle 
Temple. Two years later his father complained to. Sir Dudley 
Carleton that he was doing little at the law. He was in conse- 
quence sent to Italy, as a member of Sir Dudley’s household, and 
when the ambassador returned from Venice, he seems to have 
kept Thomas Carew with him, for he is found in the capacity 
of secretary to Sir Dudley Carleton, at the Hague, early in 1616. 
From this office he was dismissed in the autumn of that year for 
levity and slander ; he had great difficulty in finding another 
situation. In August 1618 his father died, and Carew entered 
the service of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in whose train, he 
started for France in March 1619, and it is believed that he 
travelled in Herbert’s company until that nobleman returned 
to England, at the close of his diplomatic missions, in April ,1624. 
Carew ** followed the court before he was of it,” not receiving 
the definite appointment of gentleman of the privy chamber 
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until 16218. While Carew held this office, he displayed his tact 
and presence of mind by stumbling and extinguislxing the candle 
he was holding to light Charles I. into the queen’s chamber, 
because he saw that Lord St Albans had his arm round her 
majesty’s neck. The king suspected nothing, and the queen 
heaped favours on the poet. Probably in 1630, Carew was made 
** server ” or taster-in-ordinary to the king. To this period may 
be attributed his close friendship with Sir John Suckling, Ben 
Jonson and Clarendon ; the latter says that Carew was a 
person of pleasant and facetious wit.” Donne, whose celebrity 
as a court-preacher lasted until his death in 1631, exercised a 
powerful if not entirely healthful influence over the genius of 
Carew. In February 1633 a masque by the latter, entitled Coelum 
Britanicum, was acted in the banqueting-house at Whitehall, 
and was printed in 1634. The close of Carew’s life is absolutely 
obscure. It was long supposed that he died in 1639, and this 
has been thought to be confirmed by the fact that the first edition 
of his Poems, published in 1640, seems to have a posthumous 
character. But Clarendon tells us that “ after fifty years of life 
spent with less severity and exactness than it ought to have been, 
he died with the greatest remorse for that licence.” If Carew 
was more than fifty years of age, he must have died in or after 
1645, and in fact there were final additions made to his Poems 
in the third edition of 1651. Walton tells us that Carew in 
his last illness, being afflicted with the horrors, sent in great 
liaste to the ever-memorable ” John Hales (1584-1656) ; Hales 
“ told him he should have his prayers, but would l)y no means 
give him then either the sacrament or absolution.” 

Carew's poems, at Ihcir best, are brilliant lyrics of the purely 
sensuous order. They open to us, in his own phrase, ” a mine of 
rich and pregnant fanc'v.” His metrical style was influenced by 
Jonson and his imagery still more clearly by Donne, for whom he 
had an almost servile admiration. His intellectual power was 
not comparable with Donne’s, but Carew had a lucidity and 
directness of lyrical utterance unknown to Donne. It is perhaps 
his greatest distinction that he is the earliest of the Cavalier 
song-writers by profession, of whom Rochester is the latest, 
poets who turned the disreputable incidents of an idle court-life 
into poetry which was often of the rarest delicacy and the purest 
melody and colour. The longest and best of Carew's ppems, 

A Rapture,” would be more widely appreciated if the rich 
flow of its imagination were restrained by greater reticence 
of taste. 

The best edition of Carew's Poems is that prepared by Arthur 
Vincent in 1899. (E. G.) 

CAREYt HENRY (d. 1743), English poet and musician, reputed 
to be an illegitimate son of George Savile, marquess of Halifax, 
was born towards the end of the 17th century. His mother is 
supposed to have been a schoolmistress, and Carey himself 
taught music at various schools. He owed his knowledge of 
music to Olaus Linnert, and later he studied with Roseingrave 
and Geminiani. He wrote the words and the music of The 
Contrivances ; or More Ways than One, a farce produced at 
Drury Lane in 1715. His Hanging and Marriage ; or The Dead 
Man's Wedding was acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1722, 
Chrononhotonthologos (1734), described as “ The most Tragical 
Tragedy that ever w£^s tragedized by any, Company of Tra- 
gedians,” was a successful burlesque of the bombast of the 
contemporary stage. The best of his othej: pieces were A 
Wonder ; or the Honest Yorkshireman (1735), a ballad opera, and 
the Dragon of Wantley (1737), a burlesque opera, the music of 
which was by J. F. Lampe. He was the author of Naniby^ 
Pamby, a once famous parody of Ambrose Philips’s verses to 
the infant daughter of the earl of Carteret. Carey is best remem- 
bered by his songs. Sally in our Aljey ” (printed in his Musical 
Century) was a sketch drawn after following a shoemaker’s 
’prentice and his sweetheart on a holiday. The present tunc sat 
to these words, however, is not the one written by Carey, but is 
borrowed from an earlier song, ** The Country* I-asse/’ which ,fe 
printed in The Merry Mnsician (vol. iii., r. 1716), Jt has been 
claimed for him that he was the author of God save the King 
(see National Anthems). He died in London on the 4th of 
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October 1743, and it was asserted, without justification, that he 
had committ^ suicide. Edmund Kean, the tragedian, was 
one of his great-grandchildren. 

The complctcst edition of Tiis poems is Poems on Several Occasions 
(1729). His dramatic works were published by subscription m 1 743. 

CAREY, HENRY CHARLES (1793-1879), Americmn econo- 
mist, was born in Philadelphia on the 15th of December 1793. 
At the age of twenty-eight he succeeded his father, Matthew 
Girey (1760-1839) — an influential economist, political reformer, 
editor, and publisher, of Irish birth, but for many years a resident 
of Philadelphia— as a member of the pubfishing firm of Carey 
& Lea, which was long the most conspicuous in America, He 
died in Philadelphia on the T3th of October 1879. 

Among Matthew Carex ’s many writings had been a collection 
(1822) of Essays on Political Economy, one of the earliest of 
American treatises favouring protection, and Henry C. Carey’s 
life-work was devoted to the propagation of the same theory. 
He retired from business in 1838, almost simultaneously with 
the appearance (1837-1840) of his Principles of Political 
Economy. 'Phis treatise, which was translated into Italian and 
Swedish, soon became the standard representative in the United 
States of the school of economic thought which, with some 
interruptions, has since dominated the tariff system of that 
country. Carey's first large work on political economy was 
preceded and followed by many smaller volumes on wages, 
the credit system, intere.st, slavery, copyright, &c. ; and in 
1858-1859 he gathered the ‘fruits of his lifelong labours into 
The Principles of Social Science, in three volumes This work 
is a most comprehensive as well as mature exposition of his 
views. In it Carey sought to show that there exists, inde- 
pendently of human wills, a natural system of economic laws, 
which is essentially beneficent, and of which the increasing 
prosperity of the whole community, and especially of the work- 
ing classes, is the spontaneous result — capable of being defeated 
only by the ignorance or perversity of man resisting or impeding 
its action. He rejected the Malthusian doctrine of population, 
maintaining that numbers regulate themselves sufficiently in 
every well -governed society, and that their pressure on sub- 
sistence characterizes the lower, not the more advanced, stages 
of civilization. He denied the universal truth, for all stages of 
cultivation, of the law of diminishing returns from land. 

His fundamental theoretic position relates to the antithesis 
of wealth and value. Carev held that land, as we are concerned 
with it in industrial life, is really an instrument of production 
which has been formed as such by man, and that its value is due 
to the labour expended on it in the past — though measured, not 
by the sum of that labour, but by the labour necessary under 
existing conditions to bring new land to the same stage of 
productiveness. He studied the occupation and reclamation 
of land with peculiar advantage as an American, for whom the 
traditions of first settlement were living and fresh, and before 
whose eyes the process was indeed still going on. The diffi- 
culties of adapting a primitive soil to the work of yielding 
organic products for man’s use can be lightly estimated only 
by an inhabitant of a coimtry long under cultivation. It is, 
in Carey’s view, the overcoming of these difficulties by arduous 
and continued effort that entitles the first occupier of land to his 
property in the soil. Its present value forms a very small pro- 
portion of the cost expended on it, because it represents only 
what would be required, with the science and appliances of our 
time, to bring the land from its primitive into its present state. 
Property in land is therefore only a form of invested capital — 
a quantity of labour or the fruitls of labour permanently incor- 
porated with the soil ; for which, like any other capitalist, the 
owner is compensated by a share of the produce. He is not 
rewarded for what is done by the powers of nature, and society 
Ts in no sense defrauded by his sole pos.session. The so-called 
Ricardian theory of rent is a speculative fancy, contradicted by 
all experience* Cultivation docs not in fact, as that thcoty 
supposes, begin with the best, and move downwands to the poorer 
soils in the order of their inferiority. The light and dry higher 
lands are first cuRivatied ; and only when population has be^^e 
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dense and capital has accumulated, are the low -lying laiic}i> with 
their greater fertility, but also with their morasses^ inundations, 
and miasmas, attacked and brought into occupation. Rent, 
regarded as a proportion of the produce, sinks, like all interest 
on capital, in process of time, but, as an absolute amount, 
increases. The share of the labourer invrtmm, both as a pro- 
portion and an absolute amount. And thus the interests of 
these different social classes are in harmony. But, Carey pro- 
ceeded to say, in order that this harmonious progress may be 
realized, what is taken from the land must be given back to it. 
All the articles derived from it are really separated parts of it, 
which must be restored on pain of its exhaustion. Hence tlie 
producer and the consumer must be close to each other ; the 
products must not be exported to a foreign country in exchange 
for its manufactures, and thus go to enrich as manure a foreign soil 
In immediate exchange value the landowner may gain by such 
exportation, but the productive powers of the land will suffer. 

Carey, who had set out as an earnest advocate of free trade, 
accordingly arrived at the doctrine of protection : tlie ‘‘ co- 
ordinating power ” in society must intervene to prevent private 
advantage from working public mischief. He attributed his 
conversion on this question to his observation of the effects of 
liberal and protective tariffs respectively on American pros- 
perity. This observation, he says, threw him back on theory, 
and led him to see that the intervention referred to might lx* 
necessary to remove (as he phrases it) the obstacles to the 
progress of younger communities created by the action of older 
and wealthier nations. But it seems probable that the influence 
of List’.s writings, added to his own deep-rooted and hereditary 
jealousy and dislike of English predominance, had something 
to do with his change of attitude (see Protection). 

CAREY, WILLIAM (1761-1834), English Oriental scholar, 
and the pioneer of modem missionary enterprise, was born at 
Paulerspury, Northamptonshire, on the 17th of August 1761. 
When a youth he worked as a shoemaker ; but having joined 
the Baptists when he was about twenty-one, he devoted much 
of his time to village preaching. In 1787 he became pastor of 
a Baptist church in Leicester, and began those energetic move- 
ments among his fellow religionists which resulted in the for- 
mation of the Baptist Missionary Society, Carey himself being 
one of the first to go abroad. On reaching Bengal in 1793, 
he and his companions lost all their property in the Hugli ; but 
having received the charge of an indigo factory at Malda, he 
was soon able to prosecute the work of translating the Bible 
into Bengali. In 1799 he quitted Malda for Serampore, wliere 
he established a church, a school, and a printing-press for the 
publication of the Scriptures and philological works. In i8oi 
Carey was appointed professor of Oriental languages in a college 
founded at Fort William by the marquess of Wellesley. From 
this time to his death he devoted himself to the preparation 
of numerous philological works, consisting of grammars and 
dictionaries in the Mahratta, Sanskrit, Punjabi, Telinga, Bengali 
and Bhotanta dialects. The Sanskrit dictionary was unfortun- 
ately destroyed by a fire which broke out in the printing establish- 
ment. From the Serampore press there issued in his lifetime 
over 200,000 Bibles and portions in nearly forty different lan- 
guages and dialects, Carey himself undertaking most of the 
literary work. He died on the 9th of June 1834. 

See Lives by J. Culross (1881) G. Smith (1884), 

CARGILL, DONALD (i6io-i68i), Scottish Covenanter, was 
born in i6io. He was educated at St Andrews, ^nd afterwards 
attached himself to the Protesters. After his appointment to 
one of the churches in Glasgow, he openly resisted the measures 
of the government. Compelled to remain at a distance from his 
charge, he ventured bock to celebrate the Communion, and was 
arrested, but was liberated at the instance of some of his private 
friends. He was afterwards wounded at the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, and fled to Holland, where he remaioed a few mouthy. 
On his return he joined Richard Cameron in publishing ]the 
Sanquhar declaration, .and boldly excommunicated the king«e^d 
his officials* He was soon afterwards apprehended^ and brought 
to Edinburgh, where he was beheaded on the 2iib of July i68i, 

V. ii a 



GARGO—CARIBS 


CARGO (Span, for ‘‘ loading/^ from Lat. carrus, car), a ship- 
load, or the goods (or evert, less technically, persons) carried on 
board a ship ; and so, by analogy, a term used for any large 
amount. The maritime law affecting the cargo of a ship is dealt 
with in the articles Average, Affreightment, Insurance, 
Salvage, Bottomrv', Lien ; and the specialities of cargo-ships 
under SMtP, 

CARIA, an ancient district of Asia Minor, bounded on the N. 
by Ionia and Lydia, on the W. and S. by the Aegean Sea, and on 
the E. by Lycia and a small part of Phrygia. The coast-line 
consists of a succession of great promontories alternating with deep 
inlets. The most important inlet, the Ceramic Gulf, or Gulf of Cos, 
extends inland for 70 m., between the great mountain promontory 
terminating at Myndus on the north, and that which extends to 
Cnidus and the remarkable headland of Cape Krio on the south. 
North of this is the deep bay called in ancient times the Gulf of 
lasus (now known as the Gulf of Mendeliyah), and beyond this 
again was the deeper inlet which formerly extended inland 
between Miletus and Pnene, but of which the outer part has 
been entirely filled up by the alluvial deposits of the Maeander, 
while the innermost arm, the ancient Latmic Gulf, is now a lake. 
South of Cape Krio again is the gulf known as the Gulf of Doris, 
with several subordinate inlets, bounded on the south by the 
rugged promontory of Cynossema (mod. Cape Alupo). Between 
this headland and the frontier of Lycia is the sheltered bay of 
Marmarice, noted in modern times as one of the finest harbours 
of the Mediterranean. 

Almost the whole of Caria is mountainous. The two great 
masses of Cadmus (Baba-dagh) and Salbaciim (Boz-dagh), which 
are in fact portions of the great chain of Taurus (see Asia Minor), 
form the nucleus to which the whole physical framework of the 
country is attached. From these lofty ranges there, extends a 
broad tableland (in many parts more than 3000 ft. high), while it 
sends down offshoots on the north towards the Maeander, and on 
the west towards the Aegean. Of tliese ranges the summit of 
Mt. Latmus alone reaches 4500 ft. - 

'rhe coast is fringed by numerous islands, in some instances 
separated only by narrow straits from the mainland. Of these 
the most celebrated are Rhodes and Cos. Besides these are 
Syme, Telos, Ni>yros, Calymnos, I^ros and Patmos, all of which 
have been inhabited, both in ancient and modern times, and 
some of which contain excellent harbours. Of these Nisyros 
alone is of volcanic origin ; the others belong to the same lime- 
stone formation with the rocky headlands of the coast. The 
country known as Cana was shared l)etween the Carians proper 
and the Caunians, who were a wilder people, inhabiting the 
district between C'aria and Lycia. They were not considered 
to be of the same blood as the Carians, and were, therefore, 
excluded from the temple of the Carian Zeus at Mylasa, which 
was common to the Carians, Lydians and Mysians, though their 
language was the same as that of the CarianiS proper. Herodotus 
(i. 172) believed the Caunians to have been aborigines, the 
Carians having been originally called Leleges, who had been 
driven from the Aegean islands by the invading Greeks. This 
seems to have been a prevalent view among the Greek writers, 
for Thucydides (i. 8) states that when Delos was purified 
more than half the bodies found buried in it were those of 
** Carians.’’ Modern archaeological discovery, however, is 
against this belief ; and the fact that Mysus, Lydus and Car were 
regarded as brothers indicates that the three populations who 
worshipped together in the temple of Mylasa all belonged to the 
same stock. Homer (II, x, 428-429) distinguishes the Leleges 
((^.t;.) from the Carians, to whom is ascribed the invention of 
helmet-crests, coats of arms, and shield handles. 

A considerable number of short Carian inscriptions has been 
found, most of them in Egypt. They were first noticed by 
LepsiuS at Abu-Simbel, where he correctly inferred that they 
were the work of the Carian mercenaries of Psammetichus. 
The language, so far as iCTias been deciphered, is Asianic 
and not Indo-European. 

The excavations of W. R. Paton at Assarlik( HtlLSiudm^ 

1S87) and of F. Winter at Idrias have resulted in the discovery 


of Late-Mycenaean and Geometric potter>\ Caria, however, 
%ured but little in history. It was absorbed into the kingdom 
of Lydia, where Carian troops formed the bodyguard of the king. 
Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the coast were colonized by Dorians. 
At Halicarnassus (q-v,) the Mausoleum, the monument erected 
by Artemisia to her husband Maiisolus, about 360 B.C., was 
excavated by Sir C. T. Newton in Cnidus (q*v.) was 

excavated at the same time, when the “ Cnidian Lion,” now in 
the British Museum, was found crowning a tomb near the site of 
the old city (C. T. Newton, History of Discoveries at CniduSy 
Halicarnassus and Branchddae), On the border-land between 
Caria and Lydia lay other Greek cities, Miletus, Priene, and 
Magnesia(see articles .?.».), colonized in early times by the lonians. 
Inland was Tralles (mod. Aidin), which also had an Ionic popula- 
tion, though it never belonged to the Ionic confederacy (see 
Tralles). The excavations of the English in 1868-1869, the 
French under O. Rayet and A. Thomas in 1873, and more 
recently of the Germans under Th. Wiegand and Schrader in 
1895-1898 have laid bare the site of the Greek Priene, and the 
same has been done for the remains of Magnesia ad Maeandrum 
by French excavators in 1842-1843 and the German expedition 
under K. Humann in 1891-1893. A German expedition under 
Th. Wiegand carried on excavations at Miletus (see articles on 
these towns). 

In the Persian epoch, native dynasts established themselves 
in Caria and even extended their rule over the Greek cities. The 
last of them seems to have been Pixodariis, after whose death the 
crown was seized by a Persian, Orontobates, who offered a 
vigorous resistance to Alexander the Great. But his capital, 
Halicarnassus, was taken after a siege, and the principality of 
Caria conferred by Alexander on Ada, a princess of the native 
dynasty. Soon afterwards the country was incorporated into 
the Syrian empire and then into the kingdom of Peigamum, 

See W. M. Ramsay, “ Historical Geography of Asia Minor ” 
(R,G.S. IV., i8c>o) ; W. Rugc and E. Friedrich, Anhdologische Karto 
uun Kletnasten (1899) , Perrot and Chipiez, History of A rt in Phryf^ici, 
Lvdta, Carta and Lvcia (Kng trans., 1892) , A H. Sayce, “ The 
Kanan Language and Inscriptions” (T.SJi.A, ix. i, 1887); P, 
Kretschmer, Etnlcitunf^ in die Gesdnehte der ^rierhischen Sprachc, 
pp. 376-384 (1896). For the coinage see Nttmismaucs. {\. H. S.) 

GARIACO, or San Felipe de Austria, a town on the north 
coast of Venezuela, 40 m. east of the city of Cumana at the head 
of the gulf bearing the same name. Pop. (1908, estimate) 7000. 
It stands a short distance up the Canaco river and its port 
immediately on the coast is known as Puerto Sucre. The 
surrounding district produces cotton, tobacco, cacao, cattle 
and fruit, and there is considerable trade through Puerto Sucre, 
although that port has no regular connexion with foreign ports. 

CARIBBEE ISLANDS, a name chiefly of historical importance, 
sometimes applied to the whole of the West Indies, but strictly 
comprehending only the chain of islands stretching from Porto 
Rico to the coast of South America. These are also known 
the Lesser xAntilles, and the bulk of them are divided into the 
two groups of the I^eeward and Windward Islands. 

CARIES, the name, used first by Columbus (from Caribuy 
said to mean “ a valiant man ”), of a South American people, 
who, at the arrival of the Spanish, occupied parts of Guiana 
and the lower Orinoco and the Windward and other islands in 
what is still known as the Caribbean Sea. They were believed 
to have had their original home in North America, spreading 
thence through the Antilles southward to Venezuela, the Guianas, 
and north-east Brazil. This view has been aliandoned, as Carib 
tribes, the Bakairi and Nahuquas, using an archaic type of 
Carib speech and primitive in habits, have been met by German 
explorers in the very heart of Brazil. It may thus be assumed 
that the cradle of the race was the centre of South America; 
their first migrating movements being to Guiana and the Antilles. 
A cruel, ferocious and warlike people, they made a stout resist- ‘ 
anoe to the Spaniards. Tlicy were cannibals, and it is to them 
that we owe that word, Columbus’s Caribal beii^ transformed 
into C annual in apparent reference to tho mnine voracity of 
the Caribs. They are physically by no means a powerful race, 
being distinguished by slight figures with limbs well formed but 
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lacking muscle, and with a tendency to be pot-bellied, due 
apparently to their habit of drinking paiwari (liquor prepared 
from the cassava plant') in great quantities. Their colour is a 
red cinnamon, but vanes with different tribes. Their hair is 
thick, long, very black, and generally cut to an even edge, at 
right angles to the neck, round the head. The features are 
strikingly Mongoloid. Among the true Caribs a 2-in. broad 
belt of cotton is knitted round each ankle, and just below each 
knee of the young female children. All body-hair in both sexes 
is pulled out, even to the eye-brows. Among the women the 
lower lips are often pierced, pins of wood being passed through 
and forming a sort of chevaux de frtse round the mouth. Some- 
time.s a bell-shaped ornament is hung by men to a piece of string 
passed through the lower lip. The Carib government was 
patriarchal. Though the women did most of the hard work, 
they were kindly treated. Polygamy prevailed. Very little 
ceremony attended death. The Caribs of the West Indies, 
known as Red and “ Black/’ the first pure, the second mixed 
with negro blood, after a protracted war with the British were 
transported in 1 796 to the number of 5000 from Dominica and 
St Vincent to the island of Ruatan near the coast of Honduras. 
A lew were subsequently allowed back to St Vincent, but the 
majority are settled in Honduras and jNicaragua. 

CARICATURE (Ital. cartcatuta^ i,e, fitraiio rtdtcoloy' from 
cancare, to load, to charge j Fr. charge), a general term for the 
art of applying the grotesque to the purposes of satire, and for 
pictorial and plastic ridicule and burlcsciue. The word ‘‘ cari- 
catura ” was first used as English by Sir Thomas Browne (1605- 
1682), in his Christian Morals, a posthumous work ; it is next 
found, still in its Italian form, m No. 537 of the Spectator ; it 
was adopted by Johnson in his dictionary (1757), but does not 
appear in Bailey’s dictionary, for example, as late as 1773; 
and it only a,ssumed its modern guise towards the end of the 
18th century, when its use and comprehension became general. 

Jattle that is not conjectural can be written concerning 
caricature among the ancients.' Few traces of the comic are 
discoverable in Egyptian art — such papyri of a satirical tendency 
as are known to exist appearing to belong rather to the class of 
1 thy phallic drolleries than to that of the ironical grotesque. 
Among the Greeks, though but few and dubious data are extant, 
it seems possible that caricature may not have been altogether 
unknown. Their taste for pictorial parody, indeed, has been 
sufficiently proved by plentiful discoveries of pottery painted 
with burlesque subjects. Aristotle, moreover, who disapproved 
of grotesque art, condemns in strong terms the pictures of a 
certain Pauson, who, alluded to by Aristophanes, and the subject 
of one of Lucian’s, anecdotes, is hailed by Champfleury as the 
doyen of caricaturists. That the grotesque in graphic art con- 
ceived in the true spirit of intentional caricature was practised 
by the Romans is evident from the curious frescoes uncovered 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum ; from the mention in Pliny of 
certain painters celebrated for burlesque pictures ; from the 
curious fantasies graven in gems and called Grylli ; and from 
the number of ithyphallic caprices that have descended to 
modern times. But in spite of these evidences of Greek and 
Roman humour, in spite of the famous comic statuette of Cara- 
calla, and of the more famous graffito of the Crucifixion, the 
caricaturists of the old world must be sought for, not among 
its painters and .sculptors, but among its poets and dramatists. 
The comedies of Aristophanes and the epigrams of Martial were, 
to the Athens of Pericles and the Rome of Domitian, what the 
etchings of Gillray and the lithographs of Daumier were to the 
London of George 111 . and the Paris of the Citizen King. 

During the middle ages a vast mass of , grotesque material was 
accumulated, but selection t>ecomes even more difficult than 
with the scarce relics of antiquity. With the building of the 
cathedrals originated a new style of art ; a strange mixture of 
memories of paganism and Christian imaginings was called 
into being fOr the adornment of those great strongholds of urban 
Catholicism, and in this the coarse and brutal materialism of 
the pppular humour found its largest and freest expression. 
On missal-marge and sign-lx>ard, on stall and entablature, in 
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gargoyle and initial, the grotesque displayed itself in an infinite 
variety of forms. The import of this inextricable tangle of 
imagery, often obscene and horrible, often quaint and fantastic, 
is difficult, if not impossible, to determine. We recognize the 
prevalence of three great popular types or figures, eacli of which 
may be credited with a satirical intention —of Reynard the Fox, 
the hero of the famous medieval romance ; of the Devil, that 
peculiarly medieval antithesis of God ; and of Death, the sar- 
castic and irreverent skeleton. Fhe popularity of the last is 
evidenced by the fact that no fewer than forty-three towns in 
England, I^'rance and (iermany are enumerated as possessing 
sets of the Dance of Death, that grandiose all-levelling series of 
caprices in the contemplation of which the middle ages found 
so much consolation. It was reserved for Holbein (1498-1554), 
seizing the idea and resuming all that his contemporaries thought 
and felt on the subject, to produce, in his fifty-threef magnificent 
designs of the Danse Macabre, the first and perhaps the greatest 
set of satirical moralities known to the modern world. 

It is in the tumult of the Renaissance, indeed, that caricature 
in its modern sense may be said to have Ix^en l>orn. 1 he great 
popular movements required some such vehicle of comment or 
censure ; the perfection to wdiich the arts of design were attain- 
ing supplied the means ; the invention of printing ensured its 
dissemination. The earliest genuine piece of graphic irony that 
has been discovered is a caricature (1499) relating to Louis XI I, 
and his Italian war. But it was the Reformation that procliicul 
the first full crop of satirical ephemerae, and the heads of Luther 
and Alexander VI, are therefore the direct ancestors of the masks 
that smirk and frown from the “ ( artoons ” of Punch and the 
Charivari, Fairly started by Lucas (Yanach, a friend of Luther, 
in his Passionate of Christ and Antichrist (1521), caricature waa 
naturalized in France under the League, hut only to ])ass into 
the hands of the Dutch, who supplied the rest of Europe with 
satirical prints during the whole of the next century. A curious 
reaction is visible in the work of Pieter Breughel (1510- 1570) 
towards tlie grotesque diablerie and macaberesciue morality of 
medieval art, the last original and striking note of which is 
caught in the compositions of Jacques (allot (1593-1635), aod, 
in a less degree, in those of his followers, Stefano della Bella 
(1610-1664) and wSalvator Rosa (1615-1673). On the other 
hand, however, (.allot, one of the greatest masters of the 
grotesque that ever lived, in certain of his Caprices, and in liis 
two famous sets of prints, the Miseres de la guerre, may be said 
to anticipate certain productions of Hogarth and Goya, and so 
to have founded the modern school of ironic genie, 

In England one of the earliest caricatures extant is that in the 
margin of the Forest Roll of Essex, 5, eel. i, now at the Record 
Office ; it is a grotesque portrait of “ Aaron fil Diabole ” (Aaron, 
son of the devil), probably representing Cok, son of Aaron. It 
is dated 1277. Another caricature, undated, appears on a Roll 
containing an account of the tallages and fines paid by Jews, 
17 Henry 111 ., belonging to 1233 (Exch. of Receipt, Jews’ Roll, 
No. 8). It is an elaborate satirical design of Jews and devils, 
arranged in a pediment. During the i6th century caricature 
can hardly be said to have existed at all, — a grotesque of Mary 
Stuart as a mermaid, a pen and ink sketch of which is yet to be 
seen in the Rolls Office, being the only example of it known. 
The Great Rebellion, however, acted as the Reformation had 
done in (Germany, and Cavaliers and Roundheads caricatured 
each other freely. At this period satirical pictures usually did 
duty as the title-^pages of scurrilou.s pamphlets ; but one instance 
is known of the employment during the war of a grotesque 
allegory as a banner, while the end of the Commonwealth 
produced a satirical pack of playing cards, probably of Dutch 
origin. The Dutch, indeed> as already has been stated, were the 
great purveyors of pictori^ satire at this time and during the 
early part of the next century. In England the wit of the 
victorious party was rather vocal than pictorial ; in France the 
spirit of caricature was sternly repressed ; and it was from 
Holland, bold in its republican freedom, and rich in painters 
and etchers, that issued the flood of prints and medals 
which illustrate, through cumbrous allegories and elaborate 
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symbolization, th€ principal politicaJ passages of both the former 
Countnes, from the Restoration (i66o) to the South Sea Bubble 
(ty 20). The most distinguished of the Dutch artists was Remain 
de Hooghe (1638-17:^0), a f<illower of Callot, who, without any 
of the weird power of his master, possessed a certain skill in 
grouping and facnltv of grotesque suggestiveness that made his 
point a most ustTul weapon to William of Orange during the long 
struggle with Louis XIV. 

The i8th century, however, may be called emphatically the 
age of caricature. The spirit is evident in letters as in art ; in 
the fierce grotesques of Swift, in the coarser charf^es of Smollett, 
in the keen ironies of Henry Fielding, in the Anstophanic 
tendency of Foote’s farces, no less than in the masterly moralities 
of Hogarth and the truculent satires of Gillray. The first event 
that called forth caricatures in any number was the prosecution 
(1710) of DrKacheverell ; most of these, however, were importa- 
tions from Holland, and only in the excitement attendant on the 
South Sea Bubble, some ten years later, can the English school 
be said to have begun. Starting into active being with the 
ministry of Walpole (1721), it flourished under that statesman 
for some twenty years,— the “ hieroglyphics,” as its prints were 
named, graphically enough, often circulating on fans. It con- 
tinued to increase in importance and audacity till the reigm 
of Pitt (1757-1761), when its activity was somewhat abated. 
It rose, however, to a greater height than ever during the rule 
of Bute (1761-1763), and since that time its influence has 
extended without a check. The artists whose combinations 
amused the public during this earlier period are, with few 
exceptions, hut little known and not greatly esteemed. Among 
them were two amateurs, Dorothy, wife of Richard Boyle, 
3rd earl of Burlington, and General George Townshend (after- 
wards 1st Marquess Townshend) ; Goupy, Bollard and. Liotard 
were Frenchmen ; Vandergucht and Vanderbank were Dutch- 
men. This ^riod witnessed also the rise of William Ilogaith 
(1697-1764). As a political caricaturist Hogarth was not 
successful, save in a few isolated examples, as in the portraits 
of Wilkes and riuirchill ; but as a moralist and social satirist 
he has not yet been equalled. The publication, in 1733, of his 
Modern Midnight Conversation may be said to mark an epoch in 
the history of caricature. Mention must also be made of Paul 
Sandby (1725-1809), who was not a professional caricaturist, 
thnugh he joined in the pictorial hue-and-cry against Hogarth 
and Lord Bute, and who is best remembered as the founder of 
the English school of water-colour ; and of John Collet (1723- 
1788), said to have been a pupil of Hogarth, a kindly and indus- 
trious humorist, rarely venturing into the arena of politics. 
During the latter half of the century, however, political caricature 
began to be somewhat more skilfully handled than of old by 
James Sayer, a satirist in the pay of the younger Pitt, while 
social grotesques were pleasantly treated by Henry William 
Bunbury (1750-1811) and George Moutard Woodward. These 
personalities, however, interesting as they are, are dwarfed into 
insignificance by the great figure of James Gillray (1757-1815), 
in whose hands political caricature l>ecame almost epic for 
grandeur of conception and far-reaching suggestiveness. It is 
to the works of this man of genius, indeed, and (in a less degree) 
to those of his contemporary, Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827), 
an artist of great and varied powers, that historians must turn 
for tlie popular reflection of all the political notabilia of the end 
of the 1 8th and the beginning of the 19th centuries. England 
may be said to have been the chosen home of caricature during 
this period. In France, timid and futile under the Monarchy, 
it had assumed an immense importance under the Revolution, 
and a cloud of hideous pictorial libels was the result ; but even 
the Revolution left no such notes through its own artists, though 
Fragonard (i732-i8o6)'himself was of the number, as came from 
the griivers of Gilkri^nd Rowlandson. In Germany Caricature 
did not exist, Onlp 4 n Spain was there to be found an artist 
capable of entering into competition with the masters of the 
satirical grotesque of whom England could boast. The works 
of Francesco y Lucientes (1746-1828) are described by 
Th^opbile GaulHif ^ as ** a mixture of those of Rembrandt^ 


Watteau, and the comical dreams of Rabelais,” and Champfleury 
discovers analogies between him and Honor6 Daumier, the 
greatest caricaturist of modern France. 

The satirical grotesque of the 18th century had been character- 
i2ed by a sort of grandiose brutality, by a certain vigorous 
obscenity, hy a violence of expression and intention, that appear 
monstrous in these days of reserve and restraint, but that 
doubtless sorted well enough with the strong party feelings and 
fierce political passions of the age. After the downfall of Napoleon 
(1815), however, when strife was over and men were weary and 
satisfied, a change in matter and manner came over the carica- 
ture of the period. In connexion with this change, the name 
of George Cnnkshank (1792-1878), an artist who stretches 
hands on the one side towards Hogarth and Gillray, and on the 
other towards Leech and Tenniel, deserves honourable mention. 
Those of Cruikshank’s political caricatures which were designed 
for the squills of William Hone (1779-1842) are, comparatively 
speaking, uninteresting ; his ambition was that of Hogarth — 
the production of “ moral comedies.” Much of his work, there- 
fore, may be said to form a link in the chain of development 
through which has passed that ironical genre to which reference 
has already been made. In 1829, however, began to appear the 
famous series of lithographs, signed H. B., the work of John 
Doyle (1798-1868). These jocularities arc interesting otherwise 
than politically ; thin and weakly as they are, they inaugurated 
the style of later political caricature. In Prance, meanwhile, 
with the farcical designs of Edme Jean Pigal (b. 1794) and the 
realistic sketches of Henn Monnier (1805-1872), the admirable 
portrait-busts of Jean Pierre Dantan the younger (1800 1869) 
and the fine military and low-lifc drolleries of Nicolas Toussaint 
Charlet (1792-1845) were apfXianng. Up to this date, though 
journalism and caricature had sometimes joined hands (as in 
the case of the Craftsman and the Anti- Jacobin, and particularly 
in Les Revolutions de France el de Brabant and Les Acies des 
ApStres), the alliance had been but brief , it was resented for 
Charles Philipon (1802-1862), who may be called the father of 
comic journalism, to make it lasting. The foundation of La 
Caricature, by Philipon in 1831, suppressed in 1835 ^ 

but glorious career, was followed by Lc Charivari (December 
1832), which is perhaps the most renowned of the innumerable 
enterprises of this extraordinary man. Among the artists he 
assembled round him, the highest place is held by Honor6 
Daumier (1808^1879), a draughtsman of great skill, and a 
caricaturist of immense vigour and audacity. Another of 
Philipon’s band was Sulpice Paul Chevalier (1801-1866), better 
known as Gavarni, in whose hands modern social caricature, 
advanced by Cruikshank and Charlet, assumed its present 
guise and became elegant. Mention must also be made of 
Grandville (J. I. I. Gerard) (1803-1847), the illustrator of I^ 
Pbntaine, and a modern patron of the medieval skeleton ; of 
Charles Joseph Travife de Villers, the father of the famous 
hunchback Mayeux ” ; and of Amed6e de N06, or “ Cham,” 
the wittiest and most ephemeral of pictorial satirists. In 1840 
the pleasantries of ^‘H. B.” having come to an end, there was 
founded, in imitation of this enterprise of Philipon, the comic 
journal which, under the title of Punch, or the London Charivari, 
has since become famous all over the world. Among its early 
illustrators were John Leech (1817-1864) and Richard Doyle 
(1824-1883), whose drawings were full of the richest grotesque 
humour. 

In 1862 Carlo Pellegrini, in Vanity Fair, began a series of 
portraits of public men, which may be considered the most 
remarkable instances of personal caricature in England. 

For the later developments of caricature, it is Cemvenient to take 
them by countnes in the following sections — 

Grmt Bn'fain.— During the later 19th century the term caricature, 
somewhat loosely used at all times, came gradually to cover almost 
every form of humorous aft, from the pictorial wit and wisdom of 
Sir John Tenniel to the weird grotesques of Mr S. H. Sime, from the 
gay pleasantries of Randolph Caldecott to the graceful but sedate 
fancies of Mr Walter Crane. It is made to embmee alike the social 
.studies, satirical and sympathetic, of Du l^aurier and Keene, the 
political cartoons of Mr Hairy Fumiss ahd Sir F. C. Gould, the 
unextenuating likenesses of Ape," and "Spy," and the^ 
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subtle conceits of Mr Linley Sambourne, the whimsicalities of Mr 
E. X. Keed, the exuberant burlesques of Mr J. F. Sullivan, the 
frank buffooneries of W. G. Baxter. Of these diverse forms of graphic 
humour, some have no other object than to amuse, and therefore do 
not call for serious notice. The work of Mr Max Beerbohm <“ Max ") 
has the note of ongmaUty and extravagance too , while that of 
“ ^py ^ (Ml" Leslie Ward) in Vanity Fair, if it does not rival the 
occasional brilliancy of his predecessor “ Ape " (Cailo Pellegrini, 
1839^1889), maintains a higher average of merit. The pupil, too, is 
much more genial than the master, and he is content if his jxmcil 
evokes the comment, “ How ridiculously like! ” Caricature of this 
kind is merely an entertammont. Here we are concerned rather 
with those branches of caricature which, merrily or mordantly, 
reflect and comment upon the actual life we live. In treatmg of 
recent caricature of this kind, we must give the first place to Punch. 
Mr Punch's outlook upon life has not cjianged much since the 
'seventies of tlie last century. His influence upon the tone ot 
caricature made itself felt most appreciably in the days of John 
Leech and Richard Doyle. Their successors iSut follow in their stejis. 
In their work, says a clever German critic, is to be found no vestige 
of the " vsour bilious temper of John Bull " that pervaded the 
pictures ot Hogarth and Rowlandson. Charles Keene (i823”'i89i) 
and Du Manner (1834 189O), lie declaies, are not caricaturists or 
satirists, but amiabk^ and tenderly grave observers of life, fiiciidly 
oj^timists The characterization is truer of Keene, jieihaps, than of 
Du Maurier. Chailes Keene's sketches are almost always cheerful , 
almost without exception they make you smile or laugh. In many 
of Du Manner’s, on the other hand, tlieie is an undei lying senous- 
ncss. While Keene looks on at life with easy tolerance, an amused 
spectator, Du Maurior sh^iws himself sensitu'^e, emotional, sym- 
pathetic, taking infinite delight in what is pretty and gay and 
charming, but hurt and offended by the sordid and the ugly. Thus 
while Keene taki's things dispassionately as they come, seeing only 
the humorous side of them, we find Du Mauiier e\ei and anon 
attacking some new phase of snobbishness or philistinism or cant 
For all his kindliness in dejncting congenial scenes, he is at times as 
unrelenting a salnist as Rowlandson. The other Punch artists, 
whose work is m the same field, Tcsemble Keene in this respect rather 
than Dll Maunei, Mr Leonard Raven-Hill recalls Chark's Keene 
not merely in teinperamenl but in technique ; like Keene, too, he 
finds his subjects princijially m houtf^eots life. Mr J. Bernard 
Partridge, though, like Du Manner, he has an eye lor physical 
beauty, is a spectator rather than a critic of life, yt‘t lu' has madt* 
his mark as a “ cartoonist." Phil May (d. 1903), a modern Touch- 
stone, IS less eiisily classified Though he wears the cap and bells, 
he IS alive to the pity of things ; he sees the pathos no less than the 
humour of his street-boys and " gutter-sm|H^s." He is, however, a 
jester prinuirily an artist, too, of high achievem(‘nt. Two others 
stand out as masters of the art of social caricature — Fn^lenck 
Barnard and Mr J. F. Sullivan. Barnard’s illustrations to Dickens, 
like his original sketches, have a lively humour— the humour of 
iriepiessible high spirits — and endless invention. High spirits and 
invention arc characteristics also of Mr Sullivan It is at tlie British 
artisan and petty tradesman — at the grocer given to adulteration 
and the plumber who outstays his welcome — that he aims his most 
boisterous fun. He rebels, too, delightfully, against red tape and all 
the petty tyrannies of officialdom. In political caricature Sir John 
Tonmel (q v.) remained tlie leading aitist of his day. The death of 
Abraham Lincoln, Bismarck’s fall Irom power, the tiagody of 
Khartum— to subjects such as these, wortliy of a great pamter, 
Tenniel has brought a classic simplicity and a sense of dignity 
unknown previously to caricature. It is hard to say in which field 
Tenmel most excels ' whether in those ingenious parables in which 
the British Lion and the Russian Bear, John Chinaman, Jacques 
Bonhomme and Uncle Sam play their part — or m the ever-changing 
scenes of the great parliamentary Comedy - or in sombre dramas 
of Anarchy, Famine or Cnme — or m those London extravaganzas 
m w'hich the syml>olic pervsonahtics of Gog and Maqjog, Father Thames 
and the Fog Fiend, the duke of Mudford and Mr Punch himself, 
have become familiar. Subjects similar to these have been treated 
also for many years by Mr Lmlcy Sambourne in his fanciful and often 
beautiful designs, In the field of humorous portraiture also, as in 
cartoon-designing, Mr Sambourne has made his mark, and he may 
lie said almost to have originated, in a small way, that practice of 
illustrating the doings of parliament with comic sketches in which 
Mr Fumiss, Mr E. T. Reed and Six F. C. Gould were hiS most 
notable successors. Mr Furniss satirized the Royal Academy as 
effectively as the Houses of Parliament, but he has been above all 
the illustrator of parliament — ^the creator of Mr Gladstone’s collars, 
the thief of Lord Randolph Churchill's inches, the immortalizer of so 
many otherwise obscure politicians who has worked the House of 
Commons and its doings into so many hundreds of eccentric designs. 
But Mr Furnias was never, like Sir F. C. Gould (of the We$tfnin$$0f 
Gazette), a politician first and a cancaturist afterwards. Gould 4 
am avowed partisan, and his caricatures became the most formidable 
weapons of the Radical party, Caustic, witty and telling, not 
specially well drawn, but drawn well enough— the likenesses un- 
failingly caught and recognizable at a glance - -bis “ Picture Polices ** 
won him a place unique m tlie ranks of caricaturists. There is no 
evidence of such strenuousness in the work of Mr E. T. Reed (of 
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Punch). In his parliamentary sketches, as in Ins * Animal Land '* 
and Prehistoric Peeps." Mr Reed is a vs holly irrcspcmsible humonst 
and parodist. One finds keen satire, however, in those " Ready- 
made Coats of Arras," in which he turned at once his heraldic lore 
and his insight into cliaractci to exccdlent account In bis more 
serious picture in which he has drawn a parallel liotwec n the tria^euses 
awaiting with gnm enjoyment the tall of the guillotine and those 
modern English gentlewomen who flock to the Old Bailey uh to tlie 
play, we have the tuie Hogarthian touch. Mr Gunning King. 
Mr F. H. Townshend, Mi C. E. Brock, Mr Tom Browne, are among the 
younger humorists who have advance d to the front rank. Though 
there have been some notable compc'titors with launch, there has 
never been a leally " good second," In Matt Moigan the Tomahawk 
(i 8(>5'-'I867) could bo«'ist an original cartoom.si altei Teniners style, 
but without Tenmel’s power and humour. Morgan’s Tomahawk 
cartoons gained in effect Irom an mgemons metiKxl of printing in 
two colon IS. In Fred Barnard, W. G Baxter, and Mr J. h, Sullivan, 
Judv (loimded m 1867) possessed a trio of lucloiial bnmousts of the 
first rank, and in W. Bowxher a political cartoonist thoroughly to 
the taste of those hot luid strong Conservatives to whom Punch's 
faint Whiggery was but Radicalism in disguise Ills successor, Mr 
William l^irkinson, was not h'ss loyal to lory ideas, though more 
111 bane in his methods. Tun has ha<l cartoonists of high merit m 
Mr (Rirtion Thomson and m Mr John Proctor, who w^orked also for 
Moofishino (founded m 1879, now extinct). Moonshine afterwards 
enlisted the services of Alfred Bry\ui. to whose clever jiencil the 
Christmas number of the Wvfld was indebted for many years. Ally 
Slope*', founded in 1884, is notable only as the widely circulated 
medium tor W. G, Baxter’s wild humours, kept up m the same spirit 
by Mr W F. Thomas, his successor. Pick-me-up could once count a 
staff which nvalled at least the social side of Punch . Mr Ravcn-HiU, 
Phil May, Mr Maurice Greiffenhagen and Mr Dudley Haidy all 
contnbuted m their time to its spnghtlv pages, while Mr S. H. Snne 
made it the vehicle for his " squint-biained " imaginings. The If ill 
o' the Wisp, t]\\^ Butieiflv and the Unicom, kindnsl venture.s, though 
on difterent lines, all mot wutli an eaily death. Lika Joko, founded 
in bv Mr Harry Furniss, wdio in that year abandoned Pumh, 
and afterwards T'air Game, were also short-lived. To this l>rxef list 
of puiely comic or satirical journals should be added th(‘ names of 
seveial daily and weekly publicatioiLS— and among monlhhcs the 
Idler, with its caricatures by Mr Scott Rankin, Mr Simc ami Mr 
Beerbohm — whicli have made a sjiecial feature of Iiumorous art. 
Among these are the Graphic, whose Christmas numbers were first 
biightened by Randolph Caldecott ; the Daily Giaphic, enh veiled 
sometimes by Phil and Mr A. S. Boyd ; Vanity Fair, with its 
grotesque portraits ; Truth, to whose Christmas mimlx^rs Sir F. C. 
Gould contributed some of his bt‘st and most ambitious work, 
printed m colours ; the Sketch, with Phil May and others ; Black 
and White, with Mr Henry Meyer ; the Pall Mall Gazette, fiist with 
Sir F. C. Gould, and later with Mr G. R. Halkett. The St Stephen's 
Review, whose crudely powerful cartoons, the woik of Tom Merry, 
were so popular, ceased publication in 1892 A tribute should be 
paid ui conclusion to the coloured cartoons of the Weekly Fieeman 
and other Irish papers, often remarkable for th(‘ir humour and taltnt. 
(See also Cartoon and Ilhtstkaiion.) 

France -~In that peculiar branch of art which is based on irony, 
fun, oddity and wit, and m which Honore Dannner (1808-1870). 
next to " Gavarni " (1804-186(1), remains the undisputed mablcr, 
P'rance— as has aluwJy Uien shown can produce an unbroken 
senes of tlraughtsmen of strong mdnidualily. Though "Cham" 
died in 1879, Eugdnc Giraud m 1881. " Randon " in 1084, " Andr6 
Gill " m 1885, " Marcelin " m 1887, Edouard de Beaumont in 1888, 
Lami m 1891, Alfred Gr6vin 111 1802, and " Stop" m 1899, a new 
group arose under the leadership of " Nadar " (b 1820) and Etienne 
Carjat (b. 1828). Mirthful or satirical, and less philosophical than 
of vorc, neglecting history for incident, and humanity for the puppets 
ot the day, their drawings, which illiistiate daily events, will 
perjietgate tlie manner and anecdotes of the time, though the illustra- 
tions to newspapers, or prints which need a paragraph of explanation, 
show nothing to compare with the PropoK de Thomas Viretoeque by 
" Gavarni." Quantity perhaps makes up for quality, and some of 
these artists deserve special mention. " Draner " (b. 1833) and 
" Hennot " (b. 1857) are journalists, carrying on the methoq first 
introduced by “ Cham " in the Univers lllttsirl ; reafislic sketches, 
with no purpose beyond the droll illustration of facts, amusing at the 
lime, but of no value to th^s print-collector. M. J 1.. Forain, born 
at Reims in 1852, studied at the Rcolc des Beaux Arts under Jean 
Leon Gerome and J. B. Carpeaux. He first worked for the Cm^rtier 
Fran fats m 1887, and afterwards for Figaro , he was then drawn 
into the polemical work of politics. Though he has created some 
great types of flunkeydom, the explanatory story is mbre to him 
than the picture, which is often too sketchy, though masbrly. 
Reduced reproductions of his work have been issued m voJumch, a 
common form of popularity never attempted with Daumier's fine 
lithographs. M. A. L. Willctte, bom at Chalons- sur-M a me in 2857, 
a son of Colonel Willctte, the aide-de-camp to Marshal Bazaine, 
worked for four years in Alexandre Cabanel's studio, and so gainecl 
an artistic training which alone would have distinguished him from 
his fellows, even without the delightful poetical fancy and Watteau^ 
like grace which are somewhat unexpected amid the ugliness of 
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i^nodrr'i life. His work has the value no doubt, of deep and various 
nicariing, but it has also intrinsic artistic worth M. Willette is, in 
fact, the ideal delineator Of the more voluptuous and highly spiced 
aspects of contemporary life. Caran d’Ache/’ a native of Moscow, 
bom m 1858, borrowed from the German caricatunsts- mainly from 
W. Busch —his methods of illustrating “ a story without words." 
lie makes fun even of animals, and is a master of canine physiog- 
nomy. His simple and un«.‘iting outline is a method peculiarly his 
own ; now and a^ain Ins wit rises to grandiloquence, as m his 
Bellona, rushing on an automobile through massacre and con- 
flagrations, and m his £:poh^e (Epic) of shadows thrown on a sheet. 
Among his followers may be included A. Guillaume and Gerbault. 
M. C. L. lAandre, bom at Champsecret (Ome). in 1862, is, like 
** Andie Gill," a draughtsman of monstrosities ; he can get a perfect 
likeness of a face while exaggerating some particular feature, gives 
his figure a hump-back, as Dantan did in his statuettes, and has a 
facial flexterity which sometimes docs .scant justice to his very 
original wit. At the same time he has a true sense of beauty. 
M. Th6ophile A. Steinleii, born at Lausanne m 1859. went to Pans 
in 1881. He should be studied in his illustrations to Bruant. He 
knows the inmost core of the Biitte-Montmartre, and depicts it 
with realistic and brutal relish. M Albert Kobida, Ixim at Compi^gne 
in 1R48, collaborat(*d with Decaux in 1871 to found La Canoature , 
he is a jiaradoxical seer of the possible future and a cunosity-huntei 
of the past. Old Pans has no secrets from him ; he knows all the 
old stones and costumes of the middle ages, and has illustrated 
Rabelais , and for ft*rtility of fancy he reminds us of Gustave Dor^*, 
blit with a sense of movement so vibrant as to be almost distressing. 

Bac," born at Vienna in 1859, has infused a strain of the Austrian 
vomaii into the Pansicnne , representing her merely as a pleasure- 
and love-seckmg creature, as the toy of an evening, he has recorded 
her peccadilloes, her witch(‘ries and her vices Others who have shot 
folly as it flies are M. Albert Guillaume, who illustrated the Exhibi- 
tion of 1900 in a series of remarkable silhouettes , " Mars " ; " Henri 
Somm " ; Gerliault ; and Grun. M. Huard deiucts to perfection 
tile countrj" townsfolk in their elementary ps3xhology. M. Hermann 
Paul, M. Forain’s not unworth)" successor on the J'l^aro, is a cruel 
satirist, who in a single face can epitomize a whole class of society, 
and could catalogue the actors of the com^dte humaine in a senes of 
drawings, M Jean Veber loves fantastic subjects, the gnomes of 
fairy-tales and 'myths ; but he has a biting irony for contemporary 
history, as m tlu' hutchef 'a Shop, where Bismarck is the blood-stained 
butchei. M. Abel Faivre, a refined and charming painter, is a 
whimsical humorist with the pencil. He shows us monstrous women 
fabulously hideous, drawing them with a sort of realism which is 
droll by sheer uglm(‘ss. Ilcnri de Toulouse-Lautrec startles us by 
extraordinary dislocations, scrawled limbs and inexplicable 
anatomy ; hi* ha^ left an inimitable senes of sketches of Mme 
Yvette Giiilbert when she was at her thinni^st. M. Felix Vallotton 
reproduces crows in blots of black with a Japanese use of the bnisli 
M. G. Jeanniol, a notable illustrator, sometimes amuses himself by 
contributing to Le Rin\ Le Sourire, Le Powpon, VAssiette au 
Beurre, drawing tlii' two types he most affects : the fashionable 
world and soldiers, M. Ibels, Capieilo and many more might be 
enumerated, but it is impossible to chronicle all the clever humorous 
artists of the illustrated papers. 

It IS the frequent habit of French caricaturists to employ a nom- 
de-gnerre. We therefore give here a list of the genuine names 
represented by the pseudonyms used above, together with others 
familiar to the public : — 

** Andr^ Gill " . . . =L. A. Gosset de Guine (1840-1885). 

“ Bac " (" Cab " and 

“ Saro ") .... Ferdinand Bach (b. 1859). 

** Caran d‘Aclie " . . = Emmanuel Poire. 

" ('ham " .... = Comte Am6d<;c de Noe (b. 1818). 

"Crafty" .... = Victor G^rusez (b. 1840). 

" Draner " (and " Paf ") == Jules Renard (b. 1833). 

" Faustin " .... =Faustin Betbeder (b. 1847). 

" Gavarui " . . . . =S. G. Chcv^alier (1804-1866). 

" Gideon " . . . . =GMeon Baril (b. 1832). 

" Grandville "... = J. I. I. Gcirard (1803-1847). 

" Henriot (and " Pif ”) . = Henri Maigrot (b. 1857). 

" Henri Somm " . . Henri Sommicr (b. 1844). 

"Job" 1. O. de Br^villc (b. 1858). 

" Marcelin " . . . . = Emile Planat (1825-1887). 

" Mars " Maurice Bonvoisin (b. 1849). 

"Moloch" .... -Colomb (b. 1849). 

" Montbard "... s=C. A. Loye (1841-1905)* 

"Nadar" .... = Felix Tournachdh (b. 1820). 

" Pasquin " ... =:Georges Coutan (b. 1853). 

"Pepin" .... = Ed. (Guillaume (b. 1842). 

" Randon " . . . . =Gilbert (1814-1845). 

"Sajhib" , skL. E, Lesage (b. 1847). 

" Said " j? Alphonse L^vy (h. 1845). * 

"Sera" . . . . rt Georges Goursat# 

"Stop" =s:L. P. Morel-Retz (b. 1825). 

Germany , — During the later 19th century German caricature 
flourished principally in the comic papers Kladderadatsch 6 f Berlin 
and Fliegende Bldtter of Munich ; the former a political paper with 


little artistic value, in which the ideas alone are clever, whilst the 
illustrations arc merely a more or less clumsy adjunct to the text, 
while the Fliegende Bldtter, on the contrary, has artistic merit as 
well as wit. Wilhelm Busch (b. 1832), the most brilliant German 
draughtsman of the last generation, made his d^hut with an illustrated 
poem " The Peasant and the Miller," and won a world wide reputa- 
tion with the following works • Pater Ftlimns, Die Fronime Helene, 
Max und Moritz, Der heilige Antonins, Maler Kleksel, Baldnin 
Bdhlamm, Die Fflchnisse Knapps des Junggesellen, Busch stands 
alone among the cancatunsts of his nation, inasmubh as he is lx>th 
the author and the illustrator of these works, his witty doggerel 
supplying Germany with houseiiold words. The drawings that 
accompany the text are amazing for the skill and directness with 
which he hits the vital mark. A flourish or two and a fi'w touches 
are enough to set before us figures of intensely comical aspect This 
distinguishes Busch from Adolf Oberlander (1845), who became the 
chief draughtsman on Fltegende Blatter. Busch’s drawings would 
have no meaning apart from the humorous words. Obei lander 
works with the pencil only. Men, animals, trf*es, objects, are en- 
dowed by him with a mysterious life of their own Witliout the 
help of any verl)al joke, he achieves the funniest results simply by 
seeing and accentuating the comical side of everything. Ills 
drawings are caricature m the strict sense of the word, its priiiciplt* 
being the exaggeration of some natural characteristic. The new 
generation of contributors to Fltegende Blatter do not work on these 
lines. Busch and Oberlander were both offshoots of the romantic 
school ; they made fun of modern novelties Hermann Schlittgen, 
Meggendorfer, H. Vogel- IMauen, R6ne Reinicke, Adolf Hiuigeler 
and Fritz Wahle are the sons of a self-satisfied time, triumphing m 
its own ihic, elegance and grace ; hence they do not parody what 
they see, but simply dq'uct it. The wit lies cxclu.sively in the text , 
the illustrations aim merely at a direct representation of street or 
drawing-room scenes. It is this which gives to Fltegende Bldtter 
its value as a pictorial record of the history of German manners Its 
pages are a permanent authority on the subject for those who desire 
to see the sonal aspects of (iermany during tlie last quarter of the 
u>th century onwards. At the same time a falhng-off lu the brilliancy 
of this periodical was perceptible. Its fun became domestic and 
homely, it has faithfully adheied to the old technujiie of vood- 
cngravmg. and made no effort to keep pace with the modern methods 
of reproduction. German caricature, to live and flourish, was not 
keeping pace with the development of the art ; it had to take into 
its service the gay (‘fleets ot colour, and derive fresh inspiration 
from the sweepmg hnes of the ornamental draughtsman This led 
to the appearance of three new weekly papers Jngend, Das Narren- 
schiff and Stmpitctsstmus. Jugend, started in 1896 by C^eorg Hirth 
m Munich, collected from the first a group of gifted young artists, 
more especially Thony, Bernhard Pankok and Julius Dicz, who 
based their style on old German wood-engraving , Fid us, who 
lavished the utmost beauty of line in unshaded pen-and-ink work ; 
Rudolf Wilke, whose grotesques have much m common with Foram’s 
clever drawings ; Angelo Jank and R M. Eichler, who work with a 
delightful bonhomie. Among the draughtsmen on the Nat reuse hi ff 
(The Ship of Fools), Hans Baluschck is worthy of mention as having 
made thf* types of Berlin life all his own ; and while this paper gives 
ns for the most part inoffensive satire on society, Stmphetssimns, 
first printed at Munich and then at Zurich, under the editorship of 
Albert Langen, shows a marked Socialist and indeed Anarchist 
tendency, subjecting to ridicule and mockery everything that has 
hitherto been held as unassailable by such weapons ; it reminds us 
of the scathing satire of Honors Daumier in La Caricature at the 
time of Louis Philipix;, Thomas Theodor Heine ( 1 867) is unsurpassed 
m this style for his power of expression and variety of technique. 
We must admire his delicate draughtsmanship, or again, his drawing 
of the figure with the heavy line of heraldic ornament, and his broad 
and monumental grasp of the grotesque. His laughter is often 
insolent, but he Ls more often the preacher, scourge in hand, who 
ruthlessly unveils all the dark side of life. Next to him come Paul, 
an incomparable limner of student life and the manners and customs 
of the Bavarian populace ; E. Th6ny. a wonderfully clever cari- 
caturist of the airs and assumption of the Prussian Junker and the 
Prussian subaltern i J. C. Eugh and F. von Rcgnieck, who make 
fun of the townsman and political spouter in biting and searching - 
satire. The standard of caricature is at the present time a high one 
m Germany ; indeed, the modern adoption of the pen-line, which 
has arisen since the impressionists in oil-painting repudiated line, 
had its origin in the influence of caricature. 

United States. — The proverbial irreverence of the American mind 
even towards its most cherished personages and ideals has made it 
particularly responsive to the appeal of caricature. At first an 
importation, it developed but slowly ; then it burst into luxuriant 
growth, sometimes exceeding the limits of wise and careful cultiva- 
tion. In the early period of American caricature, almost the only 
native is F. O. C, Darley (1822-1888), an illustrator oi some im- 
portance ; the other names include the enwaver Paul Revere (chiefly 
famous for a picturesque exploit in the War of Independence) ; a 
Scotsman, William Charles; the Englishmen, Matt Morgan and 
E. P. Bellew ; and the Carmans, Thomas Nast and Joseph Keppler. 

The name of Thomas Nast overshadows and sums up American 
political caricature. Nast, whd was bom in Bavaria in 1840, was 
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brought to America at the age of six ; and his training and all his 
interests were strongly American. At fourteen he was an illustrator 
on Leslie's Weekly, and was sent at twenty to England to illustrate 
the famous Sayers-Hecnan prize-fight, tie then went as recorder 
of Garibaldi’s campaign of i860. He returned to America known 
only as an illustrator. The Civdl War did not awaken his latent 
genius till 1864, when he published a cartoon of fierce irony against 
the political party which opposed Lincoln’s re-election and advocated 
peace measures with the Southern confederacy. This cartoon not 
only made Nast famous, but may be said to contain the germ ot 
American caricature ; for all that had gone before was too crude m 
technique to pass mustei even as good caricature. 

The magnificent corruption of d'ammany Hall under the leader- 
ship of William M. Tweed, the first of the gicat municipal bosses/* 
gave Nast a subject worth attacking Siegfried, earnest but light- 
hearted, armed with the mightier sword of the pen of ridicule, 
assailed the monster t*nsconced in his treasurc-cavc, and after a 
long battle won a brilliant victory. Nast did not always rely on a 
mere picture to cairy his thiust ; often his cartoon consisted of only 
a minor figure 01 two looking at a large placard on which a long and 
poignantly-worded attack was delivered m cold type. At other times 
the most ingenious pictorial subtlety was displayed. This long senes 
sounds almost the whole gamut ot caricature, from downright 
ridicule to the most lofty denunciation A very happy device was 
the representation of Tweed's face by a money-bag with only dollar 
marks for features, a device which, strangely enough, made a 
cutiously faithful likeness of the “ Ixiodle ’’-loving despot. When, 
fmally, Tweed took to llight, to escape imprisonment, he was lecog- 
nized and caught, it is said, entirely through the wide familiarity 
yiven to his image in Nast’s cartoons 

When Nast retired from Harper's Weehiv he was succeeded by 
Charles Green Bush (born 1H42 , died 1009). With even gi eater 
technical resources, he has poured forth a senes of cartoons ol 
remarkable evenness of skill and interest , ht* soon left weekly for 
daily journalism. He never won, single-hande<l, such a battle as 
Nast’s, but his dra^Mugs have a more general, perhaps a more lasting 
interest. When he left Hamper's Weekly he was succeeded by W. A 
Rogers, who composed many ingenious and telling cartoons. 

Ihe vogue which, thiough Nast, Harper's Weekly gave to cari- 
cature prepared the way lor the first purely comic \^eekly jiaper, 
Puck, founded by two Germans, and tor long published in a Geinian 
•ib well as an English edition — a journal which has cast its influence 
generally in favour of the Democratic party. It is worth noting 
that not only the founders but the spirit ol American caricature 
have been rather Carman than English, the American comic papers 
more closely ic.sombling Fhegende Blatter, for example, than Punch, 
One of llie founders of Puck was Joseph Keppler (1 8^-58- 1894), long 
its chief caricaturist. 

The Republican party soon found a champion m Judge, a weekly 
satincal paper which resembles Piuk closely in its crudely coloured 
pages, though somewhat broader and le.ss ambitious m the spiiit and 
execution of its black-and-white illustrations. These two papers 
hav^e kept rather strictly to permanent staffs, and have furnished 
the opening for many popular draughtsmen, such as Bernhaid 
GiUam (d. 1896), and his brother, Victor; J. A. Wales (d. 1886); 
E. Zimmermann, whose extremely plebeian and broadly treated types 
often obscure the observation and Falstaffian humour displayed in 
them ; Grant Hamilton ; Frederick Opper, for many yeais devoted 
to the trials of suburban existence, anci later concerned m combatmg 
the trusts ; C. J. Taylor, a graceful technician ; H. Smith , Frank A. 
Nankivell, whose pretty athletic girls are prone to attitudinizing; 
J. Mortimer Flagg , F, M. Howarth ; Mr.s Frances O’Neill Latham, 
whose personages are singularly well modelled and alive ; and Miss 
Baker Baker, a skilful draughtswoman of animals. 

A stimulus to genuine art in caricature was given by the establish- 
ment (1883) of the weekly Ltle, edited by J. A. Mitchell, a clever 
draughtsman as well as an oiigmal writer. It is to this paper that 
America owes the discovery and encouragement of its most remark- 
able artist -humorist, Chailes Dana Gibson, whose technique has 
developed through many interesting phases from exceeding delicacy 
to a sculpturesque boldness of line without losing its rich texture, 
and without becoming monotonous. Mr Gibson is chiefly beloved 
by hih public for his almost idolatrous realizations of the beautiful 
American woman of various types, ages and environments. His 
vtorks are, however, full of the most subtle character-observations, 
and American then of all walks of life, and foreigners of every type, 
impart as much importance and Immour to his pages as his " Gibson 
girls ** give radiance. His admitted devotion to Du Maurier, m 
reverence for the beautiful woman beautifully attired, has led some 
critics to set him down as a mere disciple, while his powerful indi- 
viduality has led others to accuse him of monotony ; but a serious 
examination of his work Las seemed to reveal that he has gone 
beyond the gepius of Du Maurier in sophistipation, if not m variety, 
of subjects and treatment. As much as any other artist Mr Gibson 
has Studiously tried new experiments in the new fields opened by 
modernized processes of photo-engravmjg, and has been an importaht 
influence in both English and American line-illustration. 

Among other students of society, par^cular success has been 
achievedTby C. S. Reinhart (1844-1896), Charles Howard Johnson 
(d. 1895), H. W; M‘Vickar, S. W. van Schaick, A. E. Sterner, W. H ‘ 
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Hyde, W. T. Smedley and A, B. Wenzell, each of them strongly 
individual m manner and often full of verve and truth. 

Life, and other comic papers, including for many years Truth, 
also brought forward caricaturists of distinct worth and a marked 
tendency to specialization. K. E. Atwood (d. 1900) was ingenious 
m cartoons lightly allegorical ; Oliver Herford has shown a fascina- 
tion elusive of analysis in his drawings as in his verse ; T. S. Siillivant 
has made a quaintly intellectual application of the old-woild devices 
of large heads, .small bodies, and the like ; Peter Newell has developed 
individuality both m treatment and in humour ; E. W. K(*mble is 
noteworthy among the exploiters of negro hte ; and H. B. Eddy. 
Augustus Dirk, Robert L. Wagner, A. Anderson, I'. Sarka and T. 
Swinnerton have all displayed marked individuality. 

In distinction from the earlier penod, the modern school of 
American caricature is strongly national, not only m subject, but 
in origin, training and in mental attitude, exception being made 
of a few notable figures, such as Michael Angelo Woolf, bom in 
England, and of a somewhat Cruikshankian technique, lie came 
to America while young, and contributed a long scries of what may 
be called slum-fantasies, instinct alike with laughter and sorrow, 
at tunes strangely combining extravagant melodrama with a most 
j>lausi!)lo and convincing impossibility. FIis drawmgs must always 
tie very close to the affections of the large audienct; that welcomed 
them. American also by adojition is Henry Mayor, a German by 
birth, who has contributed to many of the chief comic papeis of 
France. England, (»ermany and America. 

Entirely native in every way is the art of A. B. I^'rost (b. 1851), a 
prominent humorist who deals with the life ot the common people. 
His caricature (he is also an illustratoi of versatility and importance^ 
IS distinguished by its anatomical knowledge, or, rather, anatomical 
imagination. Violent as the action of his figures frequently is, it is 
always convincing. Such triumphs as the tragedy of the kind- 
hearted man and the ungratelul bull-calt ; the spinster’s cat that 
ate rat jioison, and many others, force tlie most serious to laughter 
by their amazing velocity ot action and their unctiiousness of ex- 
pression. Frost IS to American caricature what “ Artemus Ward " 
has been to American humour, and his fl,eld ot publication has been 
chiefly the monthly magazine. 

The influence of the weekly jieiiodicals has been Imelly tiaced. 
A later development was the entiance of the omnivorous daily 
newspaper into the field of both the magazine and the weekly'. 
For many ycais almost every newspaper has |>rmt('d its daily cai- 
toon, generally of a political nature. Fi‘w of the cartoonists hav«' 
been able to keep up the pace of a daily inspiration, but C. G. Bush 
has been unusually successful in the attc’mjit. Yet an occasional 
succes.s atones for many slips, and the cartoonists are known and 
eagerly watched. The most influential has doulitlcss been Homer 
C. Davenport, whovse slender artistic resources have been eked out 
by a vigour and mercilessness of assault rare even m Ameiican 
annals. Ho has a Rabelaisian complacency and skill in making a 
portrait magnificently repulsive, and his caricatures are a vivid 
example of the school of cartoonists who believe in sla.shing rather 
than merely prodding or tickling the obiect ot attack. Charles G. 
Nelan (1859-1904) frequently scored, ana in the wide extent of the 
United States one finds keen wits busily assailing the manilold evils 
of hfe. Noteworthy among them are : Thos. E. Powers, H. R. 
Heaton, Albert Levtimg, Clare Aiigcll and K C. Swayne. 

Scandinavia. —Caricature flourishes also in the Scandinavian 
countries, but few names are known bej^ond tlieir borders Professor 
Hans Tegner of Denmark is an exception ; his illustrations to Hans 
Andersen (English edition, 1900) have carried his name wherever 
that author is appreciated, . yet his reputation was made in ihe 
Danish Punch, which was founded after the year 1870 but has long 
ceased to exist. Alfred Schmidt and Axel Tniess have contributed 
notable sketches to Puk and its successor Klockhaus, but in point 
of style they scarcely carry on the traditicm of their predcce.s8or, 
Fritz jurgensen. Among humorous artists of Norway, Th. Kittelsen 
perhaps holds the leading place, and in Sweden, Bruno LUjefors, 
best known as a brilliant painter of bird life. 

Bibliography. — Rules for Drawing Caricature, with an Essay on 
Comic Painting, by Francis Grose (8vo, London, 1788) ; Historical 
Sketch of the Art of Caricaturing, by J. Pellet Malcolm {4to, Loudon, 
1813) ; History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and Art, by 
Thomas Wnght (8vo, London, 1865) ; MusU de ta caricature, by 
Jaime ; (a) Histoire de la caricature antique ; (b) Hisioxre de la 
caricature au moyen dge et sous la renaissance ; (c) Histoire de la 
caricature sous la riforme et la ligue ; (d) Histoire de la caricature 
sous la ripublique, I'empire, et la resiamation ; (e) Histoire de la 
caricature moderne (5 vols.), by Champfleury {i,e. Jules Fleury), 

i s VO, Paris) ; Le Mus^e secret de la caricature, by Champfleury (t.e, 
ules Fleury)> {8vo, Paris) ; VArt du rite et de la caricature, by 
Arsine Alexandre (8vo» P^ris) ; Caricature and other Comic Art, by 
James Parton (sm. 4to, New York, 1878); Le Miroir de la vie: la 
Caricature, by Robert ae la Sizeranne (8vo, Paris, 1902), (tracing 
the aesthetic development of the art and spirit of caricature) ; La 
Caricature d trovers tes sUcles, by Georges Veyrat (4to, Paris) ; La 
Caricature et les caricaturistes, by il^mile Bagatid (with a preface by 
Ch. L^andre), (fo., Paris) ; Eire et la cartpature, by Paul Gaultier 
(with a premce bv Sully Prudhomme), (8vo, Paris, 1906), (a work 
of originality, dwelling not only on the aesthetic but on the essentially 
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pessimistic side ol satiric art) ; English Cartcatunsts and Graphic 
Humonsts of the NineUenth Centaury, by Graham Everitt (t.tf* William 
Rodgers Richardson), (4to, London, i 836 ). (a careful and interesting 
survey) ; La Cancaiure en Angleterre, by Augustin Filva (8vo, Pans, 
1902), (an able criticism from the point of vievir of psycho-socioiogy) ; 
The History of Punch, by M. H, Spielmann (8vo, London, 1^5), 
(dealing with cancature art of England dunng the half-century 
covered by the b(X>li) ; Magaxme of Art, passim, for biographies of 
English cancaturiHts — “ Our Graphic Humorists " ; Social Pictorial 
Sa$tre, by George du Manner (irmo, London, 1898) ; Les Metiers 
et la caricature en France, by J. Grand-Carteret {8vo, Paris, 1885) ; 
La Caricature et Vhumeur frangats au XIX* stUle, by Raoul Deberdt 
(8vo, Pans) , Les Maitres de la caricature frartfiaise en XIX* siicle, 
liy Armand Dayot (Pans) ; Nos humortstes, by Ad. Brisson (4to, 
Paris, i9<x)) , Les Mceurs et la caricature en Allemagne, &c., by 
J. (J rand -Carteret (8vo, Pans, iSSs). See also biogiaphies of 
Charles Keene, H. Daumier, John Leech, &c., indicated under those 
names. (M. H. S.) 

CARIGARA, a town of the province of Leyte, island of Leyte, 
Philippine Islands, on Carigara Bay, 22 m. W, of Tacloban, 
the capital. Pop. (1903) 19,488, including that of Capoocan 
(3106), annexed to Carigara in the same year. Carigara is open 
to coast trade, exports large quantities of hemp, raises much 
rice, and manufactures cotton and abaca fabrics. It also has 
important fisheri(’s. 

CARIGNANO, a town of Piedmont, Italy, in the province of 
Turin, ii m. S. by steam tramway from the town of Turin. Pop. 
(1901) town, 4672, commune, 7104. It has a handsome church 
(S. Giovanni Battista) erected in 1756- 1766 by the architect 
Benedetto Alfieri di Sostegno (1700-1767), uncle of the poet 
Alfieri. S. Maria delle Grazie contains the tomb of Bianca 
Palaeologus, wife of Duke Charles 1 . of Savoy, at whose court 
Bayard was brought up. The town passed into the hands of the 
counts of Savoy m 1418. 

Carignano was erected by Charles Emmanuel I. of Savoy into 
a principality as an appanage for his tliird son, Thomas Francis 
(1596-1656), whose descendant, Charles Albert, prince of Carig- 
nano, became king of Sardinia on the extinction of the elder line 
of the house of Savoy with the death of Charles Felix in 18^1. 
The house of Carignano developed two junior branches, those of 
Soissons and Villafranca. The first of these, which became 
extinct in 1734, was founded by Eugene Maurice, second son of 
Tliomas, by his wife Marie de Cond6, countess of Soissons, who 
received his mother’s countship as his appanage. In 1662 the 
town of Yvois in the Ardennes was raised by I^uis XIV. into a 
duchy in his favour, its name being changed at the same time to 
Carignan. The famous Prince Eugene was the second son of 
the first duke of Carignab . The branch of V illafranca started with 
Eugene Marie Louis (d. 1785), second son of Louis V^ictor of 
Carignano, whose grandson Eugene (1816-1888), afterwards an 
admiral in the Italian navy, was created prince of Savoy- 
Carignano, by King C’harles Albert m 1834. He had contracted 
a morganatic marriage, and in ^888, on the occasion of his 
silver wedding, the title of countess of Villafranca was bestowed 
upon his wife, his eldest son, Filiberto, being at the same time 
created count of Villafranca, and his younger son, Vittorio, 
count of Soissons. 

CARILLON, an arrangement for playing tunes upon a set of 
bells by mechanical means. The word is said to be a Fr. form 
of Late Lat. or Ital. quadnglio, a simple dance measure on four 
notes or for four persons (T.at. quattuor ) ; and is used sometimes 
for the tune played, sometimes (and more commonly in England) 
for the set of bells used in playing it. The earliest medieval 
attempts at bell music, as distinct from mere noise, seem to have 
consisted in striking a row of small bells by hand with a hammer, 
and illustrations in MSS. of the 12th and 13th centuries show 
this process on three, four or even eight l)ells. The introduction 
of mechanism in the form either of a barrel (see Barrel-Orgai^) 
set with pegs or studs and revolving in connexion with the 
machinery of a clock, or of a keyboard strtick by hand {carillon 
a clavicr\ made it possiWc largely to increase the number of 
bells and the range of liarmonies. In Belgium, the home of the 
carillmty the art of the carillonneur was at one time brought to 
great perfection and hdd in high esteem (see Bell) ; but even 
there it is gradually giving way to mechanism. In England 


manual skill has never been much employed, though keyboards 
on the continental model have been introduced, e.g, at the 
Manchester town hall, at Eaton Hall, and elsewhere ; carillon 
music Ixiing mainly confined to hymn tunes at regular intervals 
(generally three hours), or chimes at the hours and intervening 
quarters. The Cambridge and Westminster ” chimes arc 
very familiar ; and more recently chimes have been composed 
by Sir John Stainer for Freshwater in the Isle of Wight ('' Tenny- 
son chimes), and by Sir Charles Stanford for “ Bow Bells ” in 
London. 

CARINI, a town in the province of Palermo, Sicil^f, 13 m. 
by rail W.N.W. of Palermo. Pop. (1901) 13,931. On the coast 
are some ruins of the ancient HyccarUy the only Sican settlement 
(probably a fishing village) on the coast. It was stormed and 
taken by the Athenians in 415 B.c., and the inhabitants, among 
them the famous courtesan Lais, sold as slaves. At La Grazia 
Christian catacombs have been found {Not. degliScavi, 1899, 362). 

CARINTHIA (Ger. Kdmten),a duchy and crownland of Austria, 
bounded E. by Styria, N by Styria and Salzburg, W. by Tirol, 
and S. by Italy, Gorz and Gradisca and Caniiola. It has an 
area of 4005 sq. m. C^rinthia is for the most part a mountainous 
region, divided by the Drave, which traverses it from west to east 
into two parts. To the north of the valley of the Drave the duchy 
is occupied by the Hohe Tauern and the primitive Alps of Carin- 
thia and Styria, which belong to the central zone of the Eastern 
Alps. The Hohe Tauern contains the massifs of the Gross 
Glockner (12,455 ft.), the Hochnarr (10,670 ft.) and the Ankogcl 
(11,006 ft.), and is traversed by the saddles of the Hochthor 
and the Malnitzer Tauern, which separates these groups from 
one another. To the east of the Hohe Tauern stretches the group 
of the primitive Alps of Carinthia and Styria, namely the Pollaer 
Alps with the glacier-covered peak of the Hafner Eck (10,041 ft.) ; 
the Stang Alps with the highest peak the Eisenhut (8007 ft.) ; 
the Saitalpe with the highest peak the Grosse .Saualpe (6825 ft.) ; 
and finally the Koralpen chain or the Stainzer Alps (7023 ft.) 
separated from the preceding group by the Lavant valley. The 
country south of the Drave is occupied by several groups of the 
southern limestone zone, namely the Carnic Alps, the Julian 
Alps, the Karawankas and the Steiner Alps. The Carnic Alps 
are divided by the Gail valley in the South Carnic group and the 
northern Gailthal Alps. They are traversed by the Ponteblia 
or Pontafcl Pass, through which passes one of the principal 
Alpine roads from Italy to Austria. The road is covered by the 
fortress of Malborgeth, where Captain Hensel wdth a handful 
of men met with a heroic death defending the place against an 
overwhelming French force in the campaign of 1809. A similar 
fate overtook, on the same day, the i8th of May 1809, Captain 
Hermann von Ilermannsdorf and his small garrison, who were 
defending the Predil fort. This fort covers the road which 
traverses the Predil Pass in the Julian Alp.s and is the principal 
road leading from Carinthia to tne Coastland. Commemorative 
monuments have been erected in both places. The Gailthal 
Alps end with the Dobratsch or Villacher Alp (7107 ft.), situated 
to the south-west of Villach (g.v.), which is celebrated as one of the 
finest views in the whole eastern Alps, South of Hermagor, the 
principal place of the Gail valley, is the chain of mountains which 
is famous as being the only place where the beautiful Wtdfenta 
Carinthtaca is found. The highest peaks in the Karawankas 
are the Grosse Mittagskogel (7033 ft.), the Och Obir (7023 ft;) 
and the Petzen (6934 ft.). The Ursula Berg (5563 ft.) ends the 
group of the Karawankas, which are continued by the Steiner Alps. 

The principal river is the l>rave, which flows from west t 6 east 
through the length of the duchy, and receives in its course the 
waters of all the other streams, except the Fella, which reaches 
the Adriatic by its junction with the Tagliamento. Its principal 
tributaries are the Gail on the right, and the Mdll, the Lieser, 
the Gurk with the Gian, and the Lavant oii the left. Carinthia 
possesses a great number of Alpine lakes, which, unlike the other 
Alpine lakes, lie in the lon^tudinal valleys. The principal 
lakes are : the Millstatter-see (8| sq. m. in extent, 908 ft. deep, 
at an ahitude of 1902 ft.), the Wdi^er-see (17 sq. m. in extent, 
212 ft. deep, at an altitude of 1438 ft.), the Ossiach-see (loj m. 
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in extent, 1 50 ft. deep, at an altitude of 1599 ft.), and the elongated 
Weissen-see (4^ m. long, 309 ft. deep, at an altitude of 3037 ft.). 

The climate is severe in the north and north-west parts, but the 
south and south-east districts are milder, while the most favoured 
part is the Lavant valley. Of the total area only 13*71 % is arable 
land, 10*50 % is occupied by meadows and gardens, 5*18 % by 
pastures, while 44*24 % is covered by forests, almost exclusively 
pine-forests. Cattle-rearing is well develojjed, and the horses 
bred in Carinthia enjoy a good reputation. The mineral wealth of 
Carinthia is great, and consists in lead, iron, zinc and coal. Iron 
ore i.s extracted in the region of the Saualpe, and is worked in the 
foundries of St Leonhard, St Gertraud, Pravali, Hirt, Treibach 
and Eberstcin. About two-thirds of the total production of 
lead in Austria is extracted in Carinthia, the principal places 
being Bleilxjrg and Raibl. The metallurgic industries are well 
developed, and consist in the production of iron, steel, machinery, 
small-arms, lead articles, wire-cables and rails. The principal 
manufacturing places are Privali, Bruckl, Klagenfurt, Lippitz- 
bach, Wolfsberg, St Veit and Buchscheiden near Feldkirchen. 
The manufacture of small-arms is concentrated at Ferlach. 
Other trades are the manufacture of paper, leather, cement 
and the exploitation of forests. 

The population of Carinthia in 1900 was 367,344, which 
corresponds to 91 inhabitants per sq. m. According to nation- 
ality, 71*54% were Germans, and 28*39 Slovenes, mostly 
settled in the districts adjoining the Slovene province of Carniola. 
Over 94 % of the population were Roman Catholics. The local 
diet, of which the lushop of Gurk is a member ex officio, is com- 
posed of 37 members, and Carinthia sends 10 deputies to the 
Rcichsrat at Vienna. For administrative purposes, the province 
is divided into seven districts, and an autonomous municipality, 
Klagenfurt (f)op. 24,314), the capital. Other principal places 
are : Villach (9690), Wolfsberg (4852), St Veit (4667), an old 
town, the former capital of Carinthia up to 1518, Pravali (4047), 
Travis (3640), a favourite summer-resort and tourist place, 
Bleiberg (3435), Volkermarkt (2606) and Spittal (2564). 

Carinthia is so called from the Carni, a Celtic |>eople, and in 
the time of Augustus it formed part of Noncum. After the fall 
of the Roman empire, it was the nucleus of the kingdom of 
C'arentania, which was founded by Samo, a Frankish adventurer^ 
but soon fell to pieces after his death. Under Charlemagne 
it constituted a margravate, which in 843 passed into the hands 
of Louis the German, whose grandson Arnulf was the first to 
bear the title of duke of Carinthia. The dqchy was held by various 
families during the iith, 12th and 13th centuries, and at length 
iri 133s was bestowed by Louis the Bavarian on the dukes of 
Austria. It was divided into Upper or Western Carinthia and 
Lower or Eastern ; of these the former fell to France in 1809, 
but was reconquered in 1813. created a separate crown- 

land in 1849. 

See Aelschkcr, Geschichte KdnHens (Klagenfurt, 1885). 

CARINUS, MARCUS AURELIUS, Roman emperor, a.d. 
283-284, was the elder son of the emperor Carus, on whose 
accession he was appointed governor of the western portion of 
the empire. He fought with success against the German tribes, 
but soon left the defence of the Upper Rhine to his legates and 
returned to Rome, where he abandoned himself to all kinds of 
debauchery and excess. He also celebrated the ludf Romani 
on a scale of unexampled magnificence. After the death of 
Carus, the army in the East demanded to be led back to Europe, 
and Numerianus, the younger son of Carus, was forced to comply. 
During a halt at Chalcedon, Numerianus was murdered, and 
Diocletian, commander of the body-guards, was proclaimed 
emperor by the soldiers. Carinus at once left Rome and set out 
for the East to meet Diocletian. On his way through Pannonia 
he put down the usurper M. Aurelius Julianus, and encountered 
the army of Diocletian in Moesia, Carinus was successful in 
several engagements, and at the battle on the Margus (Morava), 
according to one account, the valour of his troops had gainea 
the day, when he was assassinated by a tribune whose wife he 
had seduced. In another account, the battle is represented as 
having resulted in a complete victory for Diocletian. Carinus 
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has the reputation of having been one of the pf the 

emperors. 

Vopiscus. Cannus (mainly tl.e rocil.il of his crimes) ; Aurelius 
Victor, De Caesar thus, 38, Epit. ^8; Entiopius ix 18-20; Zonara^ 
xii. 30; Orosuis vii. 25': !Uiilv-Wj5?soua, RealencvchpMit, i\. 14 ft 
(Henze). 

CARIPE, a small town of Venezuela in thtj state of Bermudez, 
about 53 m. E.S.E. of Cumana. It is the chief station of the 
Capuchin missions to the Chayma Indians, founded toward the 
close of the 17th century, and stands 2635 ft. above sea-level, 
in a fertile \"allcy of the Sierra Bergantin, long celebrated for its 
cool, invigorating climate. The locality is also celebrated for 
the extensive system of caves in the limestone rocks found in its 
vicinity, which were described by Humboldt in his Personal 
Narrative, The principal cave, known us the Cueva del Gu 4 charo, 
extends inward a distance of 2800 It. with a height of 70-80 ft. 
These caves are frequented by a species ot night-hawk, called 
^uacharo, which nests in the rec esses of the rocks. The young are 
killed in great numbers for their oil. Caripe itself has a popula- 
tion of only 580, but the valley and neighbouring stations have 
about ten times that number, (anpe should not be confounded 
with Rio Canbe, a town and port on the C aribbean coast a short 
distance east of Carupano, which has a population of about 6000. 

CARISBROOKE, a town in the Isle of Wight, England, r m. 
S. of Newport, Pop. (1901) 3993. The valley of the Lugley 
brook separates the village from the steep conical lull crowned 
by the castle, the existence of which has given Carisbrooke 
its chief fame. There are remains of a Roman villa in the valley, 
but no reliable mention of Cartsbrookc occurs in Saxon times, 
though it has commonly been identified with the Saxon ITiA/- 
garabmh captured by Cerdic in 530. (iirisbrooke is not mentioned 
by name in the Domesday Survey, but Bowcombe, its principal 
manor, was a dependency of the royal m^inor of ^Amesbury, and 
was obtained from the king by William Fitz Osbern in exchange 
for three Wiltshire manors. The castle is mentioned in tlie 
Survey under Alvington, and was probably raised by William 
Fitz Osbern, who was made first lord of the Isle of Wight. From 
this date lordship of the Isle of Wight was always associated 
with ownership of the castle, which thus became the seat of 
government of the island. Henry i. bestowed it on Richard de 
Redvers, in whose family it continued until Isabella de Fortibus 
sold it to Edward L, after which the government was entrusted 
to wardens as representatives of the crown. The keep was 
added to the castle in the reign of Hemy 1 ., and m the reign of 
Elizabeth, when the Spanish Armada was expected, it was 
surrounded by an elaborate pentagonal fortific'ation. The castle 
was garrisoned by Baldwin de Redvers for the empress Maud 
in 1136, but was captured by Stephen. In the reign of Richard II. 
it was unsuccessfully attacked by the French ; Charles I. was im- 
prisoned here for fourteen montiis before his execution. After- 
wards his two youngest children were confined in the castle, 
and the Princess Elizabeth died there. In 1904 the chapel of St 
Nicholas in the castle was reopened and reconsecrated, having 
been rebuilt as a national memorial of Charles I. The remains 
of the castle are extensive and imposing, and the keeper’s house 
and other parts are inhabited, but the king’s apartments are in 
ruins. Within the walls is a well 200 ft. deep ; and another in 
the centre of the keep is reputed to have been still deeper. The 
church of St Mary, Carisbrooke, has a beautiful Perpendicular 
tower, and contains transitional Norman portions. Only the 
site can be traced of the Cistercian priory to which it belonged. 
This was founded shortly after the Conquest and originated 
from the endowment which the monks of Lyre near Evreux held 
in Bowcombe, including the church, mill, houses, land and tithes 
of the manor, Richard 11 . bestowed it on the abbey of Mount- 
grace in Yorkshire. It was restored by Henry IV., but was 
dissolved by act of parliament in the reign of Henry V., who 
bestowed it on his newly -founded cha^r-housc at Sheen. 
Carisbrooke formerly had a considerable market, several mills, 
and valuable fisheries, but it never acquired municipal or repre- 
sentative rights, and was important only as the site of the castle. 

See Victoria County Hutory^Hampshire ] William Westall, Hts* 
tary of Carnbrooha Castle (tS.^o). 
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CARISSIMI^ GIACOMO {c. 1604-1674), one of the most cele- 
brated masters of the Italian, or, more accurately, the Roman 
school of music, was born about 1604 in Marino (near Rome), 
Of his life almost nothing is known. At the age of twenty he 
became chapel-master at Assisi, and in 1628 he obtained the same 
position at the church of St Apollinaris belonging to the Collegium 
Germanicum in Rome, which he held till his death on the 12th 
of January 1674, at Rome. He seems never to have left Italy. 
The two great achievements generally ascribed to him are the 
further development of the recitative, lately introduced by 
Monteverde, and of infinite importance in the history of dramatic 
music; and the invention of the chambcr-cantata, by which 
Carissimi superseded the madrigals formerly in use. His position 
in the history of church music and vocal chamber music is 
somewhat similar to that of Cavalli in the history of opera. It 
is impossible to say who was really the inventor of the chamber- 
cantata ; but Carissimi and Luigi Rossi were the composers who 
first made this form the vehicle for the most intellectual style of 
chamber-music, a function which it continued to perform until 
the death of Alessandro Scarlatti, Astorga and Marcello. Of his 
oratorios Jephihah has been published by Novello & Co., and is 
well known ; this work and others are important as definitely 
establishing the form of oratorio unaccomi)anied by dramatic 
action, which has maintained its hold to the present day. He 
also may claim the merit of having given greater variety and 
interest to the instrumental accompaniments of vocal composi- 
tions. Dr Burney and Sir John Hawkins published .specimens of 
his compositions in their works on the history of music ; and Dr 
Aldrich collected an almost complete set of his compositions, at 
present in the library of Christ Church, Oxford. The British 
Museum also possesses numerous valuable works by this great 
Italian master. Most of his oratorios are in the Biblioth^que 
Nationale at Paris. 

CARLETOK> WILLIAM (1794-1869), Irish novelist, was born 
at Prillisk, Clogher, Co. Tyrone, on the 4th of March 1794. 
His father was a tenant farmer, who supported a family '"of 
fourteen children on as many acres, and young Carleton passed 
his early life among scenes precisely similar to tho.se he after- 
wards delineated with so much power and truthfulness. His 
father was remarkable for his extraordinary memory, and had a 
thorough acquaintance with Irish folklore ; the mother was noted 
throughout the district for the sweetness of her voice. The 
l^autiful character of Honor, the miser’s wife, in Fardorougha, 
is said to have been drawn from her. 

The education received by Carleton was of a very humble 
description. As his father removed from one small farm to 
another, he attended at various places the hedge-schools, which 
used to be a notable feature of Irish life. The admirable little 
picture of one of these schools is given in the sketch called 
‘‘ The Hedge School ” included in Traits and Stones of Irish 
Peasantry. Most of his learning was gained from a curate 
named Keenan, who taught a classical school at Donagh (Co. 
Monaghan), which Carleton attended from 1814 to 1816. Before 
this Carleton had resolved to prosecute his education as a poor 
scholar at Munster, with a view to entering the church ; but 
in obedience to a warning dream, the story of which is told 
in the Poor Scholar, he returned home, where he received the 
unbounded veneration of the neighbouring peasantry for his 
supposed wonderful learning. An amusing account of this 
phase of his existence is given in the little sketch, “ Denis 
O’Shaughneasy.” About the age of nineteen he undertook one 
of the religious pilgrimages then common in Ireland. His 
experiences as a pilgrim, narrated in “ The Lough Derg Pilgrim,’’ 
made him resign for ever the thought of entering the church, 
and he eventually became a Protestant. His vacillating ideas 
as to a mode of life were determined in a definite direction by 
the reading of Gil Bias. He resolved to cast himself boldly upon 
the world, and try what fortune had in store for him. He went 
to Killanny, Co, Louth, an 3 for six months acted as tutor in the 
family of a farmer named Piers Murphy, and after some other 
experiments he set out for Dublin, and arrived in the metropolis - 
Wfth 2s. qd. in his pocket. He first sought occupation as a bird* | 


stuffer, but a proposal to use potatoes and meal as stuffing failed 
to recommend him. He then determined to become a soldier, 
but the colonel of the regiment in which he desired to enlist 
persuaded him — Carleton had applied in Latin^ — to give up the 
idea. He obtained some teaching and a clerkship in a Sunday 
School office, began to contribute to the journals, and his paper 

The Pilgrimage to Lough Derg,” which was published in the 
j Christian Examiner, excited great attention. In 1830 appeared 
I the first series of Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry vols.), 
which at once placed the author in the first rank of Irish novelists 
A second series (3 vols.), containing, among other stories, ^^Tubber 
Derg, or the Red Well,” appeared in 1833, and Tales of Ireland 
in 1834. From that time till within a few years of his death 
Carleton’s literary activity was incessant. “ Fardorougha the 
Miser, or the Convicts of Lisnamona ” appeared in 1837-1838 
in the Dublin University Magazine. Among his other famous 
novels are ; Valentine McClutchy, the Irish Agent, or Chronicles 
of the Castle Cumber Property (3 vols , 1845) ; The Black Prophet, 
a Tale of the Famine, in the Dublin University Magazine (1846), 
printed separately in the next year ; The Emigrants of Ahadarra 
(1847); Willy Reilly and his dear Colleen Bawn (in The hide- 
pendent y honAon, 1850); and The Tithe Proctor (1849), the 
violence of which did his reputation harm among his own 
countrymen. Some of his later stories, The Squanders of Casile 
Squander (1852) for instance, arc defaced by the mass of political 
matter with which they are overloaded. In spite of his very 
considerable literary production Carleton remained poor, but 
his necessities were relieved in 1848 by a pension of £200 a year 
granted by Lord John Russell in response to a memorial on 
Carleton’s behalf signed by numbers of distinguished persons 
in Ireland. He died at Sandford, Co. Dublin, on the 30th ot 
January 1869. 

Carleton’s best work is contained in the Traits and Stones 
of the Irish Peasantry. He wrote from intimate acquaintance 
with the scenes he described ; and he drew with a sure hand a 
series of pictures of peasant life, unsurpassed for their appreciation 
of the passionate tenderness of Irish home life, of the buoyant 
humour and the domestic virtues which would, under hotter 
circumstances, bring prosperity and happiness. He alienated 
the sympathies of many Irishmen, however, by his unsparing 
criticism and occasional exaggeration of the darker side of 
Irish character. He was in his own words the “ historian of their 
habits and manners, their feelings, their prejudices, their super- 
stitions and their crimes.” (Preface to Tales of Ireland.) 

During the last months of his life Carleton began an autobiography 
which he brought down to the beginning of his literary career. This 
forms the first part of The Life of William Carleton ... (2 vols., 
189O), by D. J. O’Donoghuc, which contains full information about 
his life, and a list of his scattered writings. A selection from his 
stories (i88q), in the “ Camelot Senes," has an mtroduction by 
Mr W. B. Yeats. He must not he confused with Will Carleton 
(b. 1845), the Amencan author of Farm Ballads (1873). 

CARLETON PLACE, a town and port of entry of Lanark 
county, Ontario, Canada, 28 m. S.W. of Ottawa, on the Mississippi 
river, and at the junction of the main line and Brockville branch 
of the Canadian Pacific railway. It has abundant water-power 
privileges, and extensive railway-repair shops and woollen 
mills. Pop. (1901) 4059. 

CARLILE, RICHARD (1790-1843), English freethinker, was 
born on the 8th of December 1790, at Ashburton, Devonshire; 
the son of a shoemaker. Educated in the village school, he wa.s 
apprenticed to a tinpaan against whose harsh treatment he fre- 
quently rebelled. Having finished his apprenticeship, he obtained 
occupation in London as a journeyman tinman. Influenced by 
reading Paine’s Rights of Man, he became an uncompromising 
radical, and in 1817 started pushing the sale of the Black Dtvarf, 
anew weekly paper, edited by Jonathan Wooler, all over London, 
and in his zeal to secure the dissemination of its doctrines fre- 
quently walked 30 rh, a day. In the same year he also printed 
and sold 25,000 copies of Southey’s Wat Tyler, reprinted the 
suppressed Parodies of Hone, and wrote himself, in imitation of 
them, the Political Litany. This work cost him eighteen weeks 
imprisonment. In 1818 he published Paine’s works, for which 
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and for other publications of a like character he was fined £1500, 
and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment in Dorchester gaol. 
Here he published the first twelve volumes of his periodical 
the Republicatt, The publication was continued by his wife, who 
was accordingly sentenced to two years’ imprisonment m 1821. 
A public subscription, headed by the duke of Wellington, was 
now raised to prosecute Carlile’s assistants. At the same time 
Carlile’s furniture and stock-in-trade in T^ondon were seized, 
three years were added to his imprisonment in lieu of payment 
of his fine, his sister w'as fined £500 and imprisoned for a year 
for publishing an address by him, and nine of his shopmen 
received terms of imprisonment varying from six months to 
three years. In 1825 the government decided to discontinue the 
prosecutions. After his release in that year Carlile edited the 
Gorgon, a weekly paper, and conducted free discussions in the 
London Rotunda. For refusing to give sureties for good behaviour 
after a prosecution arising out of a refusal to pay church rates, 
he was again imprisoned for three years, and a similar resistance 
cost him ten weeks’ more imprisonment in 1834-1835. He died 
on the loth of February 1843, after having spent in all nine years 
and four months in prison. 

CARLINGFORD, CHICHESTER SAMUEL FORTESCUE, 

Baron (1823-1898), British statesman, son of Chichester Fortes- 
cue (d. 1826), M.P. for Louth in the Irish parliament, was born 
in January 1823. He came of an old family settled in Ireland 
since the days of Sir Faithful Fortescue( 1581-1 666), whose uncle. 
Lord Chichester, was lord deputy. The history of the family was 
written by his elder brother Thomas (1815-1887), who in 1852 
was created Baron Clermont. The future Lord Carlingford, 
thi'n Mr Chichester Fortescue, went to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took a first in classics (1844) and won the chancellor’s 
English essay (1846) ; and in 1847 he was elected to parliament 
for J-outh as a Liberal. He became a junior lord of the treasury 
in 1854, and subsequently held minor offices in the Liberal 
administrations till in 1865 he was made chief secretary for 
Ireland under Lord Russell, a post which he again occupied 
under Gladstone in 1868 1870 ; he then became president of the 
Board of Trade (1871-1874), and later lord privy seal (1881-1885) 
and president of the council (1883^1885). He was raised to the 
peerage in 1874. He parted from Gladstone on the question of 
Irish Home Rule, but m earlier years he was his active supporter 
on Irish questions. His influence in society was due largely 
to his wife, Frances (1821-1879), previously the wife of the 7th 
Earl Waldegrave, whom he married in 1863. In 1887 his brother, 
Lord Clermont, died, and Carlingford inherited his peerage ; 
but on his own death without issue on the 30th of January 1898 
both titles became extinct. 

CARLINGFORD, a small market town and port of Co. Louth, 
Ireland, in the north parliamentary division. Pop. (1901) 606. 
It is beautifully situated on the western shore of Carlingford 
Lough, at the foot of Carlingford Mountain (1935 ft.), facing the 
fine heights of the Mournc Mountains across the lough in Co. 
Down. It has a station on the railway connecting Greenore 
and Newry, owned by the London & North-Western railway of 
England. It was formerly a place of great importance, as attested 
by numerous remains. King John’s Castle (1210) commands the 
lough from an isolated rock. There are other remains of the 
castellated houses erected during the Elizabethan and previous 
wars. A Dominican monastery was founded in 1305, and com- 
bines ecclesiastical and military remains. The town received 
several charters between the reigns of Edward TI. and James II., 
was represented in the Irish parliament until the Union, and 
possessed a mint from 1467. The lough is a typical rock-basin 
hollowed but by glacial action, about 4 fathoms deep at its 
entrance, but increasing to four times that depth within. The 
oyster-beds are valuable. 

CARa-RUBBI, GIOVANNI RINALDO, Count OT ( i72o - tjgs ), 
Italian econothist and atitiqiiarian, was born at Capo d’ Istria in 
1720. At the age of twenty -four he was appointed by the senate 
of Venice to the newly established professorship of astronomy 
and navigation in the university bf Padua, and entrusted 
with the superintendence of the Venetian marine. After filling 
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these offices for sevp years with groat credit, he resigned them, 
in order to devote himself to the study of antiquities and political 
economy. His principal economic works are his Dclle moneU, 
e della iftstiiuztone delle zecche d' Italia ; his Ragionammto 
sopra i bilana ecommici delle naztont (1759), m which he 
maintained that what is termed the Ixilance of trade between 
two nations is no criterion of the prosperity of either, since 
both may be gainers by their reciprocal transactions ; and 
his Sid hhero commerew dei gram (1771), in which he argues 
that free trade in grain is not always advisable. Count Carli’s 
merits were appreciated by Leopold of Tuscany, aftcrw^irds 
emperor, who in 1765 placed him at the head of the council of 
public economy and of the board of public instruction. In 
1769 he became privy councillor, in 1771 president of the new' 
council of finances. He died at Milan m February 1795. During 
his leisure he completed and published his Antickiia Jialiche, 
in which the literature and arts of his country are ably discussed. 
Besides the above, he published many works on antiquarian, 
economic and other subjects, including V Uomo hbero, in 
confutation of Rousseau’s Contrat Social ; an attack upon the 
abb6 Tartarotti’s assertion of the existence of magicians ; 
Observaztoni sulla musica antica e moderna ; and several 
poems. 

CARLISLE, EARLS OF. This English title has been held l>y 
two families, being created for James Hay in 1622, and being 
extinct in that line on the death of his son in 1660, and then 
being given in 1661 to Charles Howard, and descending to the 
present day in the Howard family. 

James Hay, ist earl of Carlihle (tl. 1636), was the son of Sir 
James Hay of Kingask (a member pf a younger branch of the 
Erroll family), and of Margaret Murray, cousin of George Hay, 
afterwards 1st earl of Kinnoull. He was knighte'd and taken 
into favour hy James VI. of Scotland, brought into England 
in 1603, treated as a “ prime favourite ” and made a gentleman 
of the bedchaml>er. In 1604 he was sent on a mission to France 
and pleaded for the Huguenots, which annoyed Henry IV. 
find caused a substantial reduction of the present made to the 
English envoy. On the 21st of June 1606 he was created by 
patent a baron for life, with precedence next to the barons, 
but without a place or voice in parliament, no doubt to render his 
advancement less unpalatable to the English lords. The king 
bestowed on him numerous grants, paid his debts, and secured 
for him a rich bride in the person of Honora, only daughter and 
heir of Edward, I>ord Denny, afterwards earl of Norwich. In 
1610 he was made a knight of the Bath, and in 1613 master of 
the wardrobe, while in 1O15 he was created Lord Hay of Sawley, 
and took his scat in the House of Lords. He was sent to France 
next year to negotiate the marriage of Princess Christina with 
Prince Charles, and on his return, being now a widower, married 
in 1617 Lady Lucy Percy (1599 -1660), daughter of the 9th earl 
of Northumberland, and was made a privy councillor. In j6i 8 
he resigned the mastership of the wardrobe for a large sum in 
compensation. He was created Viscount Doncaster, and in 
February 1619 was despatched on a mission to Germany, where 
he identified himself with the cause of the elector palatine and 
urged James to make war in his support. In 1621 and 1622 he 
was sent to France to obtain peace for the Huguenots from Louis 
XIII., in which he was unsuccessful, and in September 1622 was 
created earl of Carlisle. Next year he went to Paris on the occa- 
sion of Prince Charles’s journey to Madrid, and a^aiti in 1624 to join 
Henr^ Rich, afterwards Lord Holland, in negotiating the prince’s 
marriage with tienrietta Maria, when he advised James without 
success to resist Richelieu’s demands on the subject of religious 
toleration. On the 2nd of July 1627 I^rd Carlisle obtained from 
the king a grant of all the Caribbean Islands, including Barbado.s, 
this being a confirmation of a former concession given by James 
I. He was also a patentee and councillor of the plantation of 
New England, and showed great zeal and interest in the colonies. 
He became gentleman of the bedchamber to King Chwles I. 
after iiis accession. In 1628, after the failure of the expedition to 
Rh 4 , he was sent to make a diversion iigainst Richelieu in Lor- 
raine and Piedmont ; he counselled peace with Spain and the 
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vigorous prosecution of the war with France, but on his return 
home found his advice neglected. He took no further part in 
public life, and died in March 1636. Carlisle was a man of good 
sense and of accommodating temper, with some diplomatic 
ability. His extravagance and lavish expenditure, his “ double 
suppers ” and costly entertainments, were the theme of satirists 
and wonder of society, and his debts were said at his death to 
amount to more than £So,ooo. “ He left behind him/’ says 
Clarendon, “ a reputation of a very fine gentleman and a most 
accomplished courtier, and after having spent, in a very jovial 
life, above £400,000, which upon a strict computation he received 
from the crown, he left not a house or acre of land to be 
remembered by.” 

The charms and wit of his second wife, Lucy, countess of 
Carlisle, which were celebrated in verse by all the poets of the 
day, including Carew, Cartwnght> Herrick and Suckling, and 
by Sir Toby Matthew in prose, made her a conspicuous figure 
at the court of Charles 1 . There appears no foundation for the 
scandal which made her the mistress successively of Strafford 
and of Pym. Strafford valued highly her sincerity and services, 
but after his death, possibly in consequence of a revulsion of 
feeling at his abandonment by the court, she devoted herself 
to Pym and to the interests of the parliamentary leaders, to 
whom she communicated, the king’s most secret plans and 
counsels. Her greatest achievemeni was the timely disclosure 
to Lord Essex of the king's intended arrest of the five members, 
which enabled them to escape. But she appears to have served 
both parties simultaneously, betraying communications on both 
sides, and doing considerable mischief in inflaming political 
animosities. In 1647 attached herself to the interests of the 
moderate Presbyterian party, which assembled at her house, and 
in the second C’ivil War showed great zeal and activity in the 
royal cause, pawned her i^earl necklace for £1500 to raise money 
for Lord Holland’s troops, established communications with 
Prince Charles during his blockade of the Thames, and made 
herself the intermediary between the scattered bands of royalists 
and the queen. In consequence her arrest was ordered on the 
2ist of March 1649, and she was imprisoned in the Tower, 
whence she maintained a correspondence in cipher with the king 
through her brother. Lord Percy, till Charles went to Scotland, 
According to a royalist newsletter, while in the Tower she was 
threatened with the rack to extort information. She was 
released on bail on the 25th of September 1650, but appears 
never to have regained her former influence in the royalist 
counsels, and died soon after the Restoration, on the 5th of 
November i66o. 

The first earl was succeeded by James, his only surviving son 
by his first wife, at whose death in 1660 without issue, the peerage 
became extinct in the Hay family. 

Charles Howard, ist carl of Carlisle in the Howard line 
(1629-1685), was the son and heir of Sir William Howard, of 
Naworth m Cumberland, by Mary, daughter of William, Lord 
Eure, and great-grandson of Lord William Howard, Belted 
Will ” (1563-1640), and was born in 1629. In 1645 became 
a Protestant and supported the government of the common- 
wealth, being appointed high sheriff of Cumberland in 1650. 
He bought Carlisle Castle and became governor of the town. 
He distinguished himself at the battle of Worcester on Crom- i 
well s side, was made a member of the council of state in 1653, 
chosen captain of the protector’s body-guard and selected to 
carry out various public duties. In 1655 he was given a regimept> 
was appointed a commissioner to try the northern rebels, and a 
deputy major-general of Cumberland, Westmorland and North- 
umberland. In the parliament of 1653 h® sat for Westmorland, 
in those of 1654 and 1656 for Cumberland. In 1657 he w^as 
included in Cromwell’s House of Lords and voted for the pro- 
tector’s assumption of the royal title the same year. In 1659 
be urged Richard Cromwell to defend his government by force 
against the j^rmy leaders, bill liis advice being refused be used his 
influence m favour of a restoration of the monarchy, and after 
Richard’s fall he was imprisoned. In April 1660 he sat again in 
parliament for Cumberland, and at the Restoration was made 
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custos rotuloYum of Essex and lord-lieutenant of Cumberland and 
Westmorland. On the 20th of April 1661 he was created Baron 
Dacre of Gillesland, Viscount Howard of Morpeth, and earl of 
Carlisle ; the same year he was made vice-admiral of North- 
umberland, Cumberland and Durham, and in 1662 joint com- 
missioner for the office of earl marshtil. Jn 1663 he was appointed 
ambassador to Russia, Sweden and Denmark, and in 1668 he 
carried the Garter to Charles XL of Sweden. In 1667 he was 
made lieutenant-general of the forces and joint commander-in- 
chief of the four northernmost counties. In 1672 he became 
lord-lieutenant of l^urham, and in 1673 deputy earl marshal. 
In 1678 he was appointed governor of Jamaica, and reappointed 
governor of Carlisle. He died on the 24th of February 1685, 
and was buried in York Minster. He mairied Anne (d. 1696), 
daughter of Edward, 1st Lord Howard of Escrick ; his eldest 
son Edward {c, 1646-1692) succeeded him as 2nd earl of 
Carlisle, the title descending to his son Charles (1674-1738) 
and grandson Henry (1694-1758). 

Frederick IIow^ard, 5th earl (1748-1825), son of the 4th 
earl, was born in 1748. During his youth he was chiefly known 
as a man of pleasure and fashion ; and after he had reached 
thirty years of age, his appointment on a commission sent out 
by Lord North to attempt a reconciliation with the American 
colonies was icceived with sneers by the opposition. The failine 
of the embassy was not due to any incapacity on the part of the 
earl, but to the unpopularity of the government from which 
it received its authority. He was, indeed, considered to have 
displayed so much ability that he w^as entrusted with the vice- 
royalty of Ireland in 1780. The time w'as one of the greatest 
difficulty ; for while the' calm of the country was disturbed by 
the American rebellion, it was drained of regular troops, and 
large hands of volunteers not under the control of the government 
had been formed. Nevertheless, tlie tw’o years of Carlisle’s rule 
passed in quietness and prosperity, and the institution of a 
national bank and other measures wdiich he effected left per- 
manently beneficial results upon the commerce of the island. 
In 1789, in the discussions as to the regency, Carlisle took a 
prominent part on the side of the prince of Wales. In 1791 
he opposed Pitt’s policy of resistance to the dismemberment of 
Turkey by Russia ; but on the outbreak of the French Re\'olution 
he left the opposition and vigorously maintained the cause of 
war. In 1815 he opposed the enactment of the Corn Law^s ; 
but from this .time till his death, in 1825, he took no important 
part in public life. Carlisle was the author of some politic al 
tracts, a number of poems, and two tragedies. The Failurs 
Revenge and The Stepmother, which received high praise from his 
contemporaries. His mother was a daughter of the 4th Lord 
Byron, and in 1798 he was appointed guardian to Lord Byron, 
the poet, who lampooned him in English Bards and Scotch 
Revteivers. 

George Howard, 6th earl (1773-1848), eldest son ul the 5th 
earl, entered parliament as Lord Morpeth in 1795 as a Whig, 
He was appointed to the Indian board in i8o6,\vhen the ‘‘Ministry 
of all the Talents ” took office, but resigned in 1807, though he 
remained prominent in the House of Commons. After his 
elevation to the House of Lords (1825), he held various cabinet 
offices under Canning and Grey. lie made some minor con- 
tributions to literature and left the reputation of an amiable 
scholax. 

George William Frederick Howard, 7th carl (1802-1864), 
was born in London on the i8th of April 1802. He was the 
eldest son of the 6th earl by his wife Lady Georgiana Cavendish, 
eldest daughter of the duke of Devonshire. He was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, where (as Lord Morpeth) he 
earned a reputation as a scholar and writer of graceful verse, 
obtaining in 1821 both the chancellor’s and the Newdigate 
rizes for a I^tin and an English poem. In 1826 he accompanied 
is uncle, the duke of Devonshire, to Russia, to attend the 
coronation of the tsar Nicholas, and became a preat favourite 
in society at St Petersburg, At the general election of the same 
year he was returned to parliament as member for the family 
borough of Morpeth. In one of his earliest speeches be undertpqk, 
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at the risk of forfeiting the good opinion of the Liberal party » 
the defence of the Russian emperor against severe attacks made 
on him in reference to the suppression of the Polish insurrection 
of 1830. In the agitation for parliamentary reform he took the 
side of Earl Grey ; and after the dissolution of parliament, which 
took place al>out that time, he was elected member for Yorkshire. 
This seat he held till after the passing of the Reform Bill in 1833. 
He was then returned for the West Riding; and in 1835 
was appointed by Lord Melbourne chief secretary for Ireland, 
a position at that time of great difficulty, 0‘Connell being then 
at the height of his reputation. This post he held for about six 
years (being included in the cabinet in 1839), winning great 
popularity by his amiable manners and kindly disposition. 
Losing his seat at the election of 1841, he visited the United 
States, but in 1846 he was again returned for the West Riding, 
and was made chief commissioner of woods and forests in Lord 
John Russell’s cabinet. Succeeding to the peerage in 1848, he 
became chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster in 1850. The great 
event of his life, however, was his appointment by Lord Palmer- 
ston to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland in 1835. This office he 
continued to hold till February 1858, and again from June 1859 
till within a few months of his death. His literary tastes and 
culture were displayed in various popular lectures and in several 
published works. Among these may be mentioned a lecture 
on The Life a fid Writings of Pope (1851) ; The Last of the Greeks^ 
a tragedy (1828) ; a Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters (1854), 
the fruit of travels in the East in 1853 and 1854 ; and a volume 
of Poeins, published after his death. In 1866 appeared his 
Vneregal Speeches, collected and edited by J. Gaskin. He took 
warm interest in the reformation of juvenile criminals, and 
established on his own estate one of the best conducted reforma- 
tories in the country. Lord Carlisle died at Castle Howard on 
the 5th of December 1864. He was never married, and was 
succeeded in the peerage by his brother, the Rev. William 
George Howard (d. 1889), as 8th earl. 

George James Howard, 9th earl, born in 1843, was tlie son 
of Charles, fourth son of the 6th earl He was educated at 
Eton and Trinity, Cambridge, and, then being only Mr Howard, 
married in 1864 Rosalind, daughter of the and Lord Stanley 
of Alderley. He sat in parliament as a Liberal in 1879-1880, 
and again from 1881 to 1885 ; and succeeded his uncle in the 
peerage in 1889. His wife, a more active Liberal politician 
than himself, took a prominent part in the temperance movement 
and other advanced causes ; and Lord Carlisle became best known 
as an art patron and an artist of considerable ability, whose 
landscape painting had considerable affinity to the work of 
Giovanni Costa. His position as a connoisseur was recognized 
by his being made one of the trustees of the National Gallery. 
His son, Viscount Morpeth (b. 1867), bad a distinguished career 
at Oxford, and after various defeats in other constituencies was 
returned to parliament for South Birmingham as a Unionist 
supporter of Mr Chamberlain in 1904. 

CARLISLE, a city, municipal and parliamentary borough, 
and the county town of Cumberland, England, 299 m. N.N.W. 
of London, and 8 m. S. of the Scottish border. Pop. (1901) 
45,480. It lies on the south bank of the river Eden, a little below 
the point where it debouches upon the Solway Plain, 8 m. above 
its mouth in the Solway Firth, at the junction of two tributaries 
from the south, the Caldew^ and the Petteril. The city grew 
up originally on and about the two slight eminences of the penin*^ 
sula enclosed between these three streams. To the north of the 
Eden lies the suburb of Stanwix, connected with the city by a 
handsome bridge (1812-1815). The rivers are not navigable, 
and a canal opened in 1823, connecting the city with Port 
Carlisle on the Solway Firth, was unsuccessful, and was converted 
into a railway. Silloth, on the Irish Sea, is the nearest port of 
importance (21 m,). Carlisle, however, is one of the principal 
railway centres in Great Britain. The London & North-Western 
and the Midland railways of England, and the Caledonian, 
North British imd Glasgow & ^uth- Western of Scotland; 
here make a junction for through traffic between England 
and Scotland ; and the city is further served by the North 
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Eastern (from Newcastle) and the Marjport & Carlisle 
railways. 

Carlisle is the seat of a bishop. Bede, in his life of St Cuthbert, 
alludes to a monastery here, and the saint was also believed to 
have founded a convent and school. But ail was swept away 
I by the Northmen, and though William Rufus, who rehabilitated 
the town, doubtless made provision for an ercleaiiistical founda- 
tion, it was left for Hcnr>' I., in 1133, create a bishopric out of 
the house of Augustinian canon.s, founded in 1102. This was 
the sole episcopal chapter of regular canons of St Augustine in 
England. It was dissolved in 1540. Between 1156 and 1204 
the bishop’s throne was unoccupied, but thereafter there was 
a continuous succession. The diocese covers the whole of 
Westmorland, and practically of Cumberland, with Furness 
and the adjacent district in the north of Lancashire. The 
cathedral as it stands is a fine cruciform building with a central 
tower, but it is incomplete. Of the Norman nave, built by 
iEthelwold, tlie first prior and bishop, only tw o bays are standing, 
the remainder having been destroyed by the Parhamentarians 
in 1646. The soutii transept, and the lowx'r pari ol the tower 
piers, are also of this period. Remarkable distortion is seen in 
the nave arches, owing to the sinking. of the foundations. The 
thinness of the aisle walls, and the rude masonry of the founda- 
tions of the original apse which have been discovered, point to 
native, not Norman, workmanship. The choir is ornate and 
beautiful, and the huge Decorated east window , with its wonderful 
elaborate tracery, is perhaps the finest of its kind extant. The 
reconstruction of the Norman choir was begun in the middle of 
the 13th century, but the work was almost wholly destroyed by 
fire in 1292. The north transept and the tower also suffered. 
Building began again r. 1352, and the present tower, erected with 
some difficulty on the weak foundations of the Norman j^eriod, 
dates from 1400-1419. The conventual buildings are scanty, 
including little more than a Perpendicular gateway and refectory. 
A stone inscribed with runes, and a well, are among the objects 
of interest within the cathedral. Among the numerous memorials 
IS one to Archdeacon Paley ; and a stained-glass window com- 
memorates the five children of Archibald Campbell Tait, dean of 
the cathedral, and afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. Of the 
two eminences within the three rivers, the cathedral occupies 
one, the castle the other. It was moated and very strong ; but 
has been so far altered that only the keep is of special interest. 
A tower in which Mary, queen of Scots, was imprisoned was 
taken down in 1835. castle serves as barracks. Fragments 
of the old city walls are seen on the western side over against 
the river Caldew. At Carlisle are the county gaol and the 
Cumberland infirmary, in connexion with which there is a sea- 
side convalescent institution at Silloth. Other notable public 
buildings are the city hall, the court-houses, museum and art 
gallery. The grammar school, of very early foundation, received 
endowment from Henry Vlli. Industries include the manu- 
facture of cotton and woollen goods, and there are iron foundries, 
breweries, tanneries and large railway works. There is also a 
considerable agricultural trade. The parliamentary borough 
returns one member. The municipal borough is under a mayor, 
10 aldermen and 30 councillors. Area, 2025 acres. 

This was the Romano -British LuguvaUium, probably rather 
a town than a fort, being one of the few towns as distinct from 
forts in the north of Britain. It lay a mile soutii of Hadrian ’s wall. 
There are no traces above ground in situ ; but many inscriptions, 
potsherds, coins and other such-like relics have been discovered. 

Carlisle (Coer Luel, Karlid) is first mentioned in 685, when 
under the name of Luel it was bestowed by Ecgfrith on St 
Cuthbert to form part of his see of Lindisfarne. It was then a 
thriving and populous city, and when St Cuthbert visited it in 
686 he was shown with pride the ancient walls and a Roman 
fountain of marvellous construction. Nenpius, •vhriting in the 
9th century, mentions it in a list of British cities under the name 
of Caer Luadiit, Caer Ligualid or Caer Luktid, but about this 
time it was either wholly or in part destroyed by the Danes, and 
vanishes completely from history until in 1092 it was re-estab- 
lished as the political centre of the district by William Rufus, 
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wbd built the castle and sent husbandmen to dwell there and till 
the land. During the centuries of border-strife which followed, 
the history of Carlisle centres round that of the castle, which 
formed the chief bulwark against the Scots on the western border, 
and played an important part in the history of the country down 
to the rebellion of the young Pretender in 1745. In 1292 a great 
fire destroyed nearly all the buildings and muniments of the 
city, so that no original charter is extant before that date. A 
charter from Edward I., dated 1293, however, exemplifies two 
earlier grants The first, from Henry II., confirmed the liberties 
and customs which the city had theretofore enjoyed, granting 
in addition a free gild merchant, with other privileges. This 
grant is exemplified in the second charter, from Henry II L, 
dated 1251. By a writ dated 5 Henry 111 . the citizens were 
allowed to hold the city direct from the king, paying a fee-farm 
rent of £60, instead of the former rent of £sOy paid by the medium 
of the sheriff. A charter from Edward II,, dated 1316, grants 
to the citizens the city, the king’s mills in the city, and the 
fishery in the Eden, at a fee-farm rent of £So a year. A charter 
from Edward 111 . in 1352 enumerates the privileges and liberties 
hitherto enjoyed by the citizens, including a market twice a week^ 
on Wednesday and Saturday ; a fair for sixteen days at the 
feast of the Assumption of the Virgin (15th of August); free 
election of a mayor, bailiffs and two coroners ; and the right to 
hold their markets in the place called “ Battailholm.” It also 
mentions that the city was greatly impoverished by reason of 
the devastations of the Scots and by pestilence. Confirmations 
of former privileges were issued by Richard IT, Henry IV. and 
Henry VI. A charter from Edward IV. in 1461, after reciting 
the damage sustained by the city through fire, reduced the fee- 
farm rent from £So to ^^40, and granted to the citizens the fishery 
called the sheriff’s net, free of rent. Further confirmations were 
granted by later sovereigns. Although the city had been under 
the jurisdiction of a mayor and bailiffs at least as early as 
1290, the first charter of incorporation was granted by Elizabeth 
in 1 566 ; it established a corporation under the style of “ a mayors 
eleven worshipful persons, and twenty-four able persons.” A 
charter of James 1 . confirmed former liberties, and in 1638 
Charles I . granted a charter under which the town continued to 
be governed until 1835, It declared Carlisle a city by itself, 
and established a corporation consisting of a mayor, ii aldermen, 
24 capital citizens, 2 bailiffs, 2 coroners and a recorder ; the 
mayor, the recorder and 2 senior aldermen to be justices of the 
peace, and the mayor to be clerk of the market ; other officers 
were a common clerk, a sword-bearer and three serjeants-at-mace. 
Two charters from Charles II. in 1664 and 1684 were never 
accepted. The latter granted a three days’ fair or market 
on the first Wednesday in June. Much valuable information 
felating to the early history and customs of Carlisle is furnished 
both by the Dormont Book, which contains an elaborate set 
of by-laws dated 1561, and by the records of the eight craft 
gilds-*— weavers, smiths, tailors, tanners, shoemakers, skinners, 
butchers and merchants. The defensive and offensive warfare 
in which the citizens were constantly engaged until the union of 
the crowns of England and Scotland left little time for the 
development of commercial pursuits, and Fuller, writing in the 
17th century, says that the sole manufacture, that of fustian, 
though established shortly after the Restoration, had met with 
scant encouragement. In 1750 the manufacture of coarse linen 
cloth was e.stablished, and was followed in a few years by the 
introduction of calico stamperies. The commercial prosperity of 
Carlisle, however, began with the railway development of the 19th 
century. In 1283 the citizens of Carlisle were summoned to send 
two representatives to parliament, but no return is recorded. 
From 1295 Carlisle continued to return two members until 
the Redistribution Act of 1885. At the time of the Scottish wars 
Edward I. held two parliaments at Carlisle— in 1300 and in 1307. 

See Victoria County Htstorp, Cumhevland ; R. S, Ferguson, Some 
Munu ipq^l Records of the City of Carlisle (Cumberl, and Westm. Antiq. 
and Archaeol. Soc., Carlisle and London, 1887), and ^oyat Chalets 
of Carlisle (ditto, Carlisle, <fec., 1894) ; Mandell Creighton, Carlisle in 
Historic Towns scries (London, 1889). 


OARLISLE, a borough and the county-seat of Cumberland 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 18 m. W. by S. of Harrisburg 
and 118 m. W. by N. of Pliiladelphia. Pop. (1890) 7620; 
(1900) 9626, of whom 1148 were negroes. It is served by the 
Cumberland Valley (controlled by the Pennsylvania railway) 
and the Gettysburg & Harrisburg railways. The borough is 
pleasantly situated m the central part of the fertile Cumberland 
Valley, which is here 12 m. wide. Mount Holly Springs and 
Boiling Springs are near, and are important summer attractions. 
In Carlisle is Dickinson College, founded in 1783 by Presbyterians, 
and named in honour of John Dickinson a benefactor 

of the college ; it was reorganized in 1833 as a Methodist Epis- 
copal College, and is now divided into the college, the school of 
law (founded in 1834) and Conway Hall, the preparatory 
department. President James Buchanan and Chief Justice 
R. B. Taney were graduates. Here are also Metzger College for 
young ladies, and a well-known United States Indian industrial 
school, established in 1879 through the efforts of Lieutenant (later 
Brigadier-General) Richard Henry Pratt (h. 1840), its superin- 
tendent until 1904 ; the school pays especial attention to industrial 
and agricultural training, and its athletic organizations are 
famous. A great effort is made to preserve and develop Indian 
arts and crafts ; the instruction given by Mrs Angel Decora 
Dietz, a Winnebago, in colour work and design, decorating 
leather, making beadwork and weaving rugs, is particularly 
noteworthy. On the initiative of the pupils the Leupp Indian 
Art School was built on the campus in 1906^1907, all materials 
being purchased with the funds of the athletic association and 
all work being done by the students. The building is named 
in honour of Francis Ellington Leupp (b. 1849), U.S. commissioner 
of Indian affairs in 1905. Carlisle is prominent for the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes, and has machine shops and manufac- 
tories of carriages, ribbons, railway frogs and switches, carpets 
and paper boxes. In 1905 the value of all the factory products 
was $1,985,743, of which $1,078,401 was the value of boots and 
shoes. The place was laid out as a town in 1751, was named 
from Carlisle, Cumberland, England, and was incorporated 
as a borough in 1872. In 1753 Benjamin Franklin, with two 
other commissioners, negotiated a treaty with the Ohio Indians 
here. During the War of Independence the Americans kept 
here for secure confinement a number of British prisoners, 
among them Major John Andr6, and in 1794 Carlisle was the head- 
quarters of George Washington during the Whisky Rebellion. On 
the night of the ist of July 1863 Carlisle was bombarded by 
Confederate troops. 

CARLOFORTE, a town of Sardinia, in the province of Cagliari, 
the capital of the small island (6 by 5 m.) of San Pietro (anc. 
Accipitrum or Tcpa/coi'i^cros) off the west coast of Sardinia. Pop. 
(1901) 7693. It lies on the east coast of the island, 6 m. west 
by sea from Portoscuso, which is 47 m. west by rail from Cagliari. 
It was founded in 1737 by Charles Emmanuel III. of Savoy, 
who planted a colony of Genoese, whose dialect and costume 
still prevail. In 1798 it was attacked by the Tunisians and 933 
inhabitants taken away as slaves. They were ransomed after 
five years and the place fortified. It is now a centre of the 
tunny fishery, and there are manganese mines also. The coral 
banks, which were once important, are now exhausted. Three 
m. to the south-east is the island of S. Antioco. 

CARLOMAN (828-880), king of Bavaria and Italy, was the 
eldest son of Louis the German, king of the East Franks. In 
856 he undertook the defence of the eastern frontier of Bavaria 
against the Bohemians and Moravians, and won considerable 
fame in various campaigns. He married a daughter of Ernest, 
Count of the Bohemian mark, and in conjunction with his 
father-in-law resisted- the authority of his father in 861. For 
some years he alternated between rebellion and submission to 
his father, but in 865 an arrangement was niade by which he 
became possessed of Bavaria and Carinthia as his expectant share 
of the kingdom of Louis. During the troubles between I^uis and 
his two younger sons Carloman remained faithful to his father, 
and carried on the war with the Moravians so successfully that 
in 870 their territory was completely under the power of the 
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Franks ; and when peace was made at Forchheim in 874, they 
recognized the Frankish supremacy. In 875 the emperor Louis 11 . 
died, having named his cousin Carloman as his successor in Italy. 
Carloman crossed the Alps to claim his inheritance, but was 
cajoled into returning by the king of the West Franks, Charles 
the Bald. In 876, on his father’s death, Carloman became 
actually king of Bavaria, and after a short campaign against the 
Moravians he went again to Italy in 877 and was crowned king 
of the Lombards at Pavia ; but his negotiations with Pope 
John VIII. for the imperial crown were fruitless, and personal 
illness added to the outbreak of an epidemic in his army com- 
pelled him to return to Bavaria. Stricken with paralysis, 
Carloman was unable to prevent his brother Louis from seizing 
Bavaria ; so making a virtue of necessity, he bequeathed the 
whole of his lands to Louis. He died on the 22nd of September 
880 at Ottingen, where he was buried, leaving an illegitimate 
son, afterwards the emperor Arnulf. 

Sec “ Anuales Fuklenses/’ “ AnnalCvS Bertmiani,” Regino von Pruin, 
“ Chronicon," all in the Monumenta Germamae histonca Sertptores, 
Band 1. (Hanover and Berlin, 1826-1892); E.Miihlbachci Regesten 
Kaiserreichs unfer den Karolingern (Innsbruck, 1881); and E 
Dummler, Geschichte des ostfrdnkischen Reuhes (Leipzig, 1887-1888). 

CARLOMAN, the name of three Frankish princes. 

Carloman (d. 754), mayor of the palace under the Merovingian 
kings, was a son of Charles Martel, and, together with his brother, 
Pippin the Short, became mayor on his father’s death in 741, 
administering the eastern part of the PVankish kingdom. He 
was successful in extending the power of the Franks in various 
wars with his troublesome neighbours, and was not less zealous 
m seeking to strengthen and reform the church in the lands 
under his rule. In 747 Carloman laid down his office and retired 
to a monastery which he founded on Monte Soracte, but troubled 
by the number of his visitors, he subsequently entered a monastery 
on Monte Casino. He died at Vienne on the 17th of August 754. 

Carloman (751-771)^ king of the Franks, was a son of King 
IMppm the Short, and consequently a brother of Charlemagne 
The brothers became joint kings of the Franks on Pippin’s 
death in 768, and some trouble which broke out between them 
over the conduct of the war in Aquitaine was followed by Carlo- 
man's death at Samoussy on the 4th of December 771. He married 
(lerberga, a daughter of Desiderius, king of the Lombards, who, 
together with her children, vanished from history soon after her 
husband’s death. 

Carloman (d. 884), king of France, was the eldest son of King 
Louis IL, the Stammerer, and became king, together with his 
brother Louis III., on his father’s death in 879. Although some 
doubts were cast upon their legitimacy, the brothers obtained 
recognition and in 880 made a division of the kingdom, Carloman 
receiving Burgundy and the southern part of France. In 882 he 
became sole king owing to his brother’s death, but the kingdom 
was in a very deplorable condition, and his power was very 
circumscribed Carloman met his death while hunting on the 
12th of December 884. 

See E. Lavisse, Htstoire de France, tome li, (l^aris, 1903). 

CARLOS I. (1863-1908), king of Portugal, the third sovereign 
of Portugal of the line of Braganza-Coburg, son of King Louis I. 
and Maria Pia, daughter of King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, 
was born on the 28th of September 1863. When about twenty 
years of age he spent a considerable time in travelling, visiting 
England in 1883. On the 22nd of May 1886 he married Marie 
Amalie, daughter of Philippe, due d’Orl6ans, comte de Paris, 
and on the death of his father (19th of October 1889) he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Portugal. In that year the British 
government found it necessary to make formkl^ remonstrances 
against Portuguese encroachments in South Africa, and relations 
l>e tween the two countries were greatly strained for .some time. 
The king's attitude during this critical period was one of concilia- 
tion, and his temperate, though firm, speech on opening the 
( ortes in January 1890 did much to strengthen the party of 
peace, in 1906-1901 also his friendly attitude towards Great 
Britain was shown by cordial toasts at a banquet to the officers | 
of the British fleet at Lisbon. King Carles distin^ished himself j 
as a patron of science and literature, and was h^self an artist | 


of some repute. In March 1894 he took a very active part in 
the celebration of the 500th anniversary of the birth of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, and a year later he decorated the Portuguese 
poet, Jo^o de Deus, with much honour at Lisbiin. He took a 
great personal interest in deep-sea soundings and marine explora* 
tion, and published an account of some of his own investiga- 
tions, the results themselves being shown at an oceanographic 
exhibition opened by him on the 12th of April 1897. In May 
1907 the king suspended the constitution of Portugal and 
temporarily appointed Senhor P'ranco as dictator with a \'iew 
to carrying out certain necessary reforms. Some discontent 
was aroused by this proceeding ; this was increased by Franco's 
drastic measures, and on the 1st of february 1908 King Carlos 
luid his elder son, Louis, duke of Hraganza (1887-1908), were 
assassinated whilst driving through the streets of Lisbon, The 
king was succeeded by his only surviving son, Manuel, duke of 
Beja (b. 1889), who took the title of Manuel II. 

See 5 . M, El Rei /). Carlos I. e sua obra arUstua e 
(Lisbon, 1908). 

CARLOS, DON (1545-1568), prince of Asturias, was the son of 
Philip II. king of Spain, by his first wife Maria, daughter of John 
III., king of Portugal, and was born at Valladolid on the 8th of 
July 1545. His mother died a few days after his birth, and the 
prince, who was very delicate, grew up proud, wilful and indolent, 
and soon began to show signs of insanity. In 1559 he was be- 
trothed to Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 11 ., king of France, 
a lady who a few montlis later became the third wife of his 
father ; in 1560 he was recognized as the heir to the throne of 
Castile, and three years later to that of Aragon. Other brides 
were thensuggested forthe prince ; Mary, queen of Scots, Margaret, 
another daughter of Henry II., and Anne, a daughter of the 
emperor Maximilian II. ; but meanwhile his mental derangement 
had become much more acute, and his condition could no longer 
Ixj kept secret. In 1562 he met with an accident which was 
followed by a serious illness, and after his recovery, he showed 
more obvious signs of insanity, while his conduct both in public 
and in private was extremely vicious and disorderly. He took 
a marked dislike to the duke of Alva, possibly because he wished 
to proceed to the Netherlands instead of the duke, and he 
exhibited a morbid antipathy towards his father, whose murder 
he even contemplated. At length in January 1568, when he had 
made preparations for flight from Spain, he was placed in con- 
finement by order of Philip, and on the 24th of July of the same 
year he died. This event is still enveloped in some mystery. 
Philip has been accused of murdering his son, and from what 
is known of the king’s character this supposition is by no means 
improbable. It is known that the king appointed commissioners 
to try the prince, and he may have been put to death for treason in 
accordance with their verdict. It has also been suggested that 
his crime was heresy, and that his death was due to poison, and 
other solutions of the mystery have been put forward. On the 
other hand, it should be remembered that the health of Carlos 
was very poor, and that his outrageous behaviour in captivity 
would have undermined a much stronger constitution than his 
own. Consequently there is nothing strange or surprising in 
his death from natural causes, and while no decisive verdict 
upon this question can be given, Philip may periiaps be granted the 
benefit of the doubt. By some writers the sad fate and early 
death of Carlos have been connected with the story of his unlaw** 
ful attachment to his promised bride, Elizabeth, who soon 
became his stepmother, and whose death followed so quickly 
upon his own. There is circumstantial evidence for this tale. 
The. loss of an affianced bride, followed by hatred between 
supplanted and supplanter, who were father and son, then the 
increasing infirmity of the slighted prince, and finally the almost 
simultaneous deaths of the pair. But mature historical research 
dismisses this story us a fable. It has,, however, served the 
subject for romance. Schiller and Alfi^^ri, J. G. dc Campristron 
in Andfonic, and Lord John Russell have made it the subject 
of dramas, and other dramas based upon the life of Don Carlos 
have been* written by Thomas Otway, M. A. Chenier, J. P. dc 
Montalvan, and D. X. de ^nciso. 
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See C, V. dc Saint Real, Don Cai/os, nouveUe historique (Paris, 
i$72). This gives the stary of the attachment of Carlos an^ Eliza- 
j^th, which has been refuted be L. von Ranke, Zur Geschichte des 
don Carlos (Vienna, idig) ; and J, A. Llorcntc. Histoire ctUicnie de 
V Inquisition (Prench translation, Pans, 1817). See also L. P. 
Gachard, Don CdHos et Phthppe 11 (Brussels, 1863) ; C. de Mouy, 
Don Carlos ei Philippe // (Pans, 18(73) ; M. Budinger, Do 7 i Carlos, 
Haft und Tod (Vienna, 1891) , L. A. Wamkonig. Don Carlos, Lehen, 
Verha flung und Tod (Stuttgart, 1864) : W. Maurehbrecher, Don 
Carlos (Berlin, 1876) ; and W. H. Ptescott, History of the Reign of 
Phtlip II, voL 11. (London, 1855. 1859). 

CARLOS, DON (1788-1855), the first of the Carlist claimants 
of the throne of Spam, was the second surviving son of King 
Charles IV. and his wife, Louisa Maria of Parma. He was born 
on the 59th of March 1788, and was christened Carlos Maria 
Isidro. From 1808 till 1814 he was a prisoner in France at 
Valcn^ay with his brothers, who had been imprisoned by Napoleon 
when he seized the whole royal family of Spain at Bajronne. 
After his return he lived quietly as a prince at Madrid. In 
September 1816 he married Maria Francesca de Asis, daughter 
of King John VI. of Portugal, and sister of the second wife of 
his elder brother King Ferdinand VII. Though he took no part 
in the government of Spain, except to hold a few formal offices, 
Don Carlos was known for the rigid orthodoxy of his religious 
opinions, the piety of his life, and his firm belief in the divine 
right of kings to govern despotically. During the revolutionary 
troubles of 1820-1823 he was threatened by the extreme radicals, 
but no attack was made on him. When the revolutionary 
agitation was put down by P'rench intervention in 1823, 

Carlos continued to behave as the affectionate brother and 
loyal subject of Ferdinand VII. The family affection between 
them was undoubtedly sincere, and was one of the very few 
amiable traits in the character of the elder brother. Towards 
the close of Ferdinand’s reign Don Carlos was forced against his 
own will into the position of a party leader, or rather into the 
position of a prince whom a great party was forced to take as 
Its leader. -The extreme clericals among the Spaniards, who were 
the partisans of despotism because they rightly considered 
it as most favourable to the church, began to be discontented 
with King Ferdinand, who seemed wanting in energy. When 
the king showed his intention to alter the law of succession in 
order to secure the crown for his daughter Isabella, the clericals 
(in the Spanish phrase, apostdlicos ”) banded to protect the 
rights of Don Carlos. There can be no question that if he had , 
been disposed to place himself at the head of an insurrection he I 
would have been followed, and might have put Ferdinand under | 
restraint. But Don Carlos held his principles honestly. He I 
considered rebellion as a sin in a prince as much as in other men, 
and as wicked when made by “ apostdlicos ” as by liberals. 
He would do no more than assert his rights, and those of his 
children, in words. His wife and her sister, the princess of 
Beira, widow of his first cousin the infante Pedro, were less 
scrupulous. They were actively engaged in intrigues with the 
“ apost6licos.’’ In March 1833 the princess of Beira was informed 
by the king that her brother Ikin Miguel, then regent in Portugal, 
desired her presence, and that she must pay him a visit. On 
the 16th of March Don Carlos left for Portugal with his wife, 
in company with the princess, after an interview with his brother 
the king Which is said to have been friendly. In the following 
month he was called upon by the king to swear allegiance to the 
infanta Isabella, afterwanls queen. Don Carlos refused, in 
respectful terms but with great firmness, to renounce his rights 
and those of his sons, in a public letter dated the 29th of April. 
The death of his brother on the 29th of September 1833 him 
an opportunity to vindicate his claims without offence to his 
principles, for in his own Opinion and that of his partisans he 
was now king. But he was entangled in the civil war of Portugal 
and was shut off from Spain. He did, and perhaps could do, 
nothing to direct the Spaniards who rose on his behalf, and had 
proclaimed him king as Charles V. When the Miguelite party 
was beatep m Portugal, D8n Carlos escaped to England on the 
ist of Jurte 1834 in H.M.S. “ Donegal.” His stay in England 
was short. On the 2nd of July he passed over to France, where 
he was actively aided by the legitimist party, and on the ttth 


he joined his partisans at Elizondo in tlie valley of Bastan, in 
the western Pyrenees. On the 27th of October of this year 
he was deprived of his rights as infante by a royal decree, con- 
firmed by the Cortes on the 15th of January 1837. Don Carlos 
remained in Spain till the defeat of his party, and then escaped 
to France on the 14th of September 1839. During these years 
he accompanied his armies, without displaying any of the qualities 
of a general or even much personal courage. But he endured a 
good deal of hard 3 liip,andwas often compelled to take to hiding in 
the hills. On these occasions he was often carried over difficult 
places on the back of a stout guide commonly known as the royal 
jackass {burro real). The semblance of a court which he main- 
tained was torn by inces.sant personal intrigues, and by con- 
flicts between his generals and the ecclesiastics who exercised 
unbounded influence over his mind. The defeat of his cause, 
which had many chances of success, was unquestionably due to 
a very large extent to his want of capacity, his apathy, and his 
increasing absorption in practices of puerile piety. His first 
wife having died in England, Don Carlos married her elder sister, 
the princess of Beira, in Biscay in October 1837. After his 
flight from Spain, Don Carlos lead a life of increasing insignificance. 
He abdicated in May 1845, a title of count of Molina, and 
died at Trieste on the loth of March 1855. 

By his first marriage, Don Carlos had three sons, Charles 
(1818-1861), John (1822-1887), and Ferdinand (1824-1861). 
Charles succeeded to the claims of his father, and was known to 
his partisans as Don Carlos VI., but was more commonly known 
as the count of Montemolin. In 1846, when the marriage of queen 
Isabella was being negotiated, tlie Austrian government endeav- 
oured to arrange an alliance between her and the count of 
Montemolin. But as he insisted on the complete recognition of 
his rights, the Spanish government refused to hear of him as 
a candidate. The Carlists took uj) arms on his behalf between 
1846 and 1848, but the count, who had been expelled from 
Prance by the police, did not join them m the field. In April 
i860 he and his brother Ferdinand landed at San Carlos de la 
Rapita, at the mouth of the Ebro, in company with a feather- 
headed officer named Ortega, who held a command in the Balearic 
islands. They hoped to profit by the fact tiiat the bulk of the 
Spanish army was absent in a war with Morocco. But no Carlist 
rising took place. The men who had been brought from the 
islands by Ortega deserted him. Montemolin and his brother, 
together with their devoted partisan General Elio, who had 
accompanied them from exile, lurked in hiding for a fortnight and 
were then captured. Ortega was shot, but the princes saved their 
lives, and that of Elio, by making an abject surrender of their 
claims. When he had been allowed to escape and had reached 
Cologne, the count of Montemolin publicly retracted his renunica- 
tion on the 15th of June, on the ignominious ground that it had 
been extorted by fear. Montemolin and his brother P‘'erdinand 
died within a fortnight of one another in January 1861 without 
issue. 

The third brother, John, who had advanced his own claims 
before his brother’s retraction, now came forward as the repre- 
sentative of the legitimist and Carlist cause. As he had shown 
a disposition to accept liberalism, and to make concessions to 
the spirit of the age, he was unpopular with the party. On the 
3nd of October 1868 he made a formal renunciation m favour of 
his son Charles (Don Carlos VII.), who is separately noticed below. 

See Hermann Baumgartm, Geschukte Spaniens (Leipzig, 1861) ; 
H. Butler Clarke, Modern Spam (Cambridge, igo(y), whidi contains a 
useful bibliography. 

CARLOS^ DON (Charles Maria de lois Dolores Juan 
Isidore Joseph Francis Quirin Antony Michael Gabriel 
Raphael) (1848-1909), prince of Bourbon, claimant, as Don Carlos 
VII., to the throne of Spain, was born at Laibach on the 30th 
of March 1848, being the eldkst surviving son of Don Juan (John) 
of Bourbon and of the archduchess Majria Beatrix, daughter of 
Ftancis IV., duke of Modena. Don Carlos was the grandson of 
the first pretender, noticed above. He married in February 1867, 
at Frohsdorf, Princess Marguerite, daughter of the diUke of Parma 
and niece of the comte de Chambord, who was bom on the rst 
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of January 1847, and who bore him a son, Don Jaime, in 1870, 
and three daughters. Don Carlos boldly asserted his pretensions 
to the throne of Spain two years after the revolution of 1868 
had driven Queen Isabella II. and the other branch of the Bour- 
bons into exile. His manifesto, addressed to his brother Alphonso, 
namesake of his rival, Alphonso XIL, found an echo in the 
fanatical priesthood and peasantry of many provinces of the 
Peninsula, but little support among the more enlightened 
middle classes, especially in the towns. The first rising was 
started in Catalonia by the brother of the pretender, who himself 
entered Spain by way of Vera, in the Basque provinces, on the 
21st of May 1872. The troops of King Amadeus under General 
Moriones, a progressist officer, who was one of Spain's ablest 
and most popular commanders, surprised and very nearly cap- 
tured the pretender at Oroquista, sending him a fugitive to France 
in headlong flight with a few followers. For more than a year 
he loitered about in the French Pyrenees, the guest of old noble 
houses who showed him much sympathy, while the French 
authorities winked at the fact that he was fomenting civil war 
in Spain, where his guerilla bands, many of them led by priests, 
committed atrocities, burning, pillaging, shooting prisoners of 
war, and not iinfrequently ill-using even foreign residents and 
destroying their property. When the Federal Republic was 
proclaimed on the abdication of King Amadeus, the Carlists had 
overrun Spain to such an extent that they held all the interior 
of Navarre, the three Basque provinces, and a great part of 
Catalonia, Lower Aragon, and Valencia, and had made raids 
into the provinces of Old Castile and Estremadura. Don Carlos 
re-entered Spain on the 15th of July 1873, just before the Carlists 
took Estclla, m Navarre, which became, with Tolosa and Durango 
in the Basque provinces, his favourite residence. He displayed 
very lax morals and an apathy which displeased his staff and 
partisans. Don Carlos was present at some fights around 
Estella, and was in the neighbourhood of Bilbao during its 
famous siege of three months in 1874 until its relief by Marshals 
Serrano and Concha on the 2nd of May. lie was also present 
at the battle near l^lstella on the 27th of June 1874, in which 
Marshal Concha was killed and the liberals were repulsed with 
loss. Twice he lost golden opportunities of making a rush for 
the capital— in 1873, during the Federal Republic, and after 
C'oncha’s deatli. From the moment that his cousin Alphonso XII, 
was proclaimed king at Sagunto, at Valencia, in Madrid, and 
at Logrono, by General Campos, Daban, Jovellar, Primo de 
Rivera, and Laserna, the star of the pretender was on the wane. 
Only once, a few weeks after the Alphonsist restoration, the 
army of Don Carlos checked the Liberal forces in Navarre, and 
. surprised and made prisoners half a brigade, with guns and 
colours, at I.^car, almost under the eyes of the new king and his 
headquarters. This was the last Carlist success. The tide of war 
set in favour of Alphonso XIL, whose armies swept the Carlist 
bands out of central Spain and Catalonia in 1875, while Marshal 
Quesada, in the upper Ebro valley, Navarre, and Ulava, prepared 
by a series of successful operations the final advance of 180,000 
men, headed by Quesada and the king, which defeated the Carlists 
at Estella, Pena Plata, and Elgueta, thus forcing Don Carlos 
with a few thousand faithful Carlists to retreat ana surrender to 
the French frontier authorities in March 1876. * , 

The pretender went to Pau, and there, singularly enough, 
issued his proclamations bidding temporary adieu to the nation 
and to his volunteers from the same chateau where Queen 
Isabella, also a refugee, had issued hers in 1868. From that date 
Don Carlos became an exile and a wanderer, travelling much in 
the Old and New World, and raising some scandal by his mode of 
life. He fixed his residerxe for a time in England, then in Paris, 
from which he was expelled at the request of the Madrid govern-^ 
ment, and next in Austria, before he took up his abode at 
Viarreggio in Italy. Like all pretenders, he never gave in, ai\d 
his pretensions, haughtily reasserted, often troubled the courts 
and! countries whose hospitality, he enjoyed. His great dis- 
vippointment was /the coldness towards him of Pope Leo XIII., 
and the favour Isrhown by that pontiff for Alphonso XII. and his 
godson) Alphonso XIII. Don Carlos had two splendid chances j 
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of testing the power of his party in Spain, but failed to profit 
by them. The first was when he was invited to tinfurl his flag 
on the death of Alphonso XIL, when the, perplexities and un- 
certainties of Castilian politics reached a climax during the first 
year of a long minority under a foreign queen-regent. The second 
was at the close of the war with the l>nited States and after the 
loss of the colonies, when the discontent was so widespread 
that the Carlists were able to assure their prince that many 
Spaniards looked upon his cause as the one untried solution of the 
national difficulties. Don Carlos showed his usual lack of decision ; 
he wavered between the advice of those who told him to unfurl 
his standard with a view to rally all the discontented and dis- 
appointed, and of those who recommended him to wait until a great 
pfonunciamimio, chiefly military, should be made in his favour — 
a day-dream founded upon the coquetting of General Weyler and 
other officers with the Carlist senators and deputies in Madrid. 
Afterwards the pretender continued to ask his partisans to go 
on organizing tlieir forces for action some day, and to push 
their propaganda and preparations, which was easy enough 
in view of the indulgence shown them by all the governments 
of the regency and the open favour exhibited by many of the 
priesthood, especially in the rural districts, the religious orders, 
and the Jesuits, swarming all over the kingdom. After the 
death of his first wife in 1893, Don Carlos married in the following 
year Princess Marie Bertha of Rohan. He di.d on the i8th of 
July 1909. His son by his first wife, Don Jaime, was educated 
in Austrian and British military schools before he entered the 
Russian army, in which he Ixjcame a colonel of dragoons. 

CARLOW, a county of Ireland in the province of Leinster, 
bounded N. by the counties Kildare and Wicklow, E. by Wicklow 
and Wexford, S. by Wexford, emd W. by Queen's county and 
Kilkenny. Excepting Louth, it is the smallest county in Ireland, 
having an area of 221,424 acres, or about 346 sq. m. The surface 
of the county is in general level or gently undulating, and of 
pleasing appearance, except the elevated tract of land known 
as the ridge of Old Leighlin (Gallows Hill Bog, 974 ft.), forming 
the beginning of the coal-measures of Ixjnster, and the south- 
eastern portion of the county bordering on Wexford, where the 
wild and barren granitic elevations of Knockroe (1746 ft.) 
and Mount Leinster (2610 ft.) present a bolder aspect. Glacial 
deposits, which overspread the lower grounds, sometimes afford 
good examples of the ridge-forms known as eskers, as in the 
neighbourhood of Bagenalstown. There are no lakes nor canals 
in the county, nor does it contain the source of any important 
river ; but on its western side it is intersected from north to 
south by the Barrow, which is navigable throughout the county 
and affords means of communication with the port of Waterford ; 
while on the eastern , border the Skney, which is not navigable 
in any part of its course through the county, passes out of 
Carlow into Wexford at Newtownbarry. 

Carlow is largely a granite county ; but here the Leinster 
Chain does not form a uniform moorland. The mica-schists and 
Silurian slates of its eastern flank are seen in the diversified 
and hilly country on the pass over the shoulder of Mt. Leinster, 
between Newtownbarry and Borris. The highland drops west- 
ward to the valley of the Barrow, Carlow and Bagenalstown 
lying on Carboniferous Limestone, which here abuts upon the 
granite. On the west of the hollow, the high edge of the Castle- 
comer coalfields rises, scarps of limestone, grit, and coal-measurea 
succeeding one another on the ascent. Formerly clay-ironstone 
was raised from the Upper Carboniferous strata. 

The soil is of great natural richness, and the country is amo^ 
the most generally fertile in the ^land. Agriculture is the chief 
occupation of the inhabitants, but is not so fully developed as 
the capabilities of the land would suggest j in effect, the extent 
of land under tillage shows a distinctly retrograde movement, 
being rather more than half that under pasture. The pasture 
land is of excellent quality, and generally occupied as dairy far^, 
the butter made in this county maintaining a high reputation 
in the Dublin maarfcet. The farms are frequently large, and care 
is given to the breeding of Cattle. Sheep and poultry, however, 
receive the greatei^t attention. The staple trade of the county is 
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in cbrn, flour, meal, butWr and provisions, which are exported 
hi large quantities. Thete are no manufactures. The sandstone 
of the county is freqtiehtly of such a nature as to split easily 
into layers, known in commerce as Carlow flags. 

Porcelain clay exists in the neighbourhood of TuUow ; but no 
attempt is made' to turn this product to use. 

The Great Southern & Western railway from Kildare to Wexford 
follows the river Barrow through the county, with a branch from 
Bagenalstown to Kilkenny, while another branch from the north 
terminates at Tullow. 

As regards population (41,964 in 1891 ; 37, 74^ iu 1901), 
the county shows a decrease among the more serious of Irish 
counties, and correspondingly heavy emigration returns. Of the 
total, aliout 89 % are Roman Catholics, and nearly the whole 
are rural. Carlow (pop. 6513), Bagenalstown (1882) and 
Tullow (T725) are the only towns. The county is divided into 
seven baronies, and contains forty-four civil parishes and parts 
of parishes. It belongs to the Protestant diocese of l>ublin and 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Kildare and Ijeighlin. The 
assizes are held at Carlow, and quarter sessions at that town 
and also at Bagenalstown and Tullow. One member is returned 
to parliament. 

C arlow, under the name of Catherlogh, is among the counties 
generally considered to have been created in the reign of John. 
I^inster was confirmed as a liberty to William Marshal, earl of 
Pembroke, by John, and Carlow, among other counties in this 
area, had the privileges of a palatinate on descending to one of 
the earFs heiresses. The relics of antiquity in the county com- 
prise large cromleclts at Browne’s Hill near Carlow and at 
Hacketstown, and a rath near Leighlin Bridge, in which were 
found several urns of baked earth, containing only small quan- 
tities of dust. Some relics of ecclesiastical and monastic buildings 
exist, and also the remains of several castles built after the 
English settlement. Old Leighlin, where the 12th-century 
cathedral of St Lazerian is situated, is merely a village, although 
until the Union rt returned two members to the Irish parliaments 

CARLOW, the county town of Co. Carlow, Ireland, on the 
navigable river Barrow. Pop. of urban district (T901) 6513. 
It is 56 m. S.W. of Dublin by the Great Southern & Western 
railway. The castle (supposed to have been founded by Hugh 
de Lacy, appointed governor of Ireland in 1179, but sometimes 
attributed to King John), situated on an eminence overlooking 
the river, is still a chief feature of attraction in the general 
view of the town, although there is not much of the original 
building left. It consisted of a hollow quadrangle, with a 
massive round tower at each angle. The principal twiildings are 
the Roman Catholic College of St Patrick (1793), a plain but 
spacious building in a picturesque park adjoining the Roman 
Catholic cathedral of the diocese of Kildare and leighlin 3 the 
Protestant parish church, with a handsome steeple of modem 
erection; the court-house, where the assizes are held, an octagonal 
stone building with a handsome Ionic portico ; and other county 
buildings. The cathedral, in the Perpendicular style, has a 
highly ornamented west front, and a monument to Bishop James 
Doyle (d. 1834). The Wellington Bridge over the river Barrow 
connects Carlow^ with the suburb of Graigue. Two m. N.E. of 
the town is one of the finest cromlechs in Ireland, and 3 m. 
to the west is the notable church, of Norman and pre-Norman 
date, of Killeshin in Queen’s county. The industries of Carlow 
consist of brewing and flour-milling, and a considerable trade is 
cametl on in the sale of butter and eggs. 

Carlow was of early importance. In the reign of Edward III. 
the king’s exchequer was removed thither, and £500^ a large 
sum at that period, applied towards surrounding the town with 
a strong Wall. In the early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
the castle was taken, and the town burned by the Irish chieftain, 
Rory Oge O’More. When summoned to surrender by Ireton, 
the Commonwealth general, during the war of 1641, Carlow 
submitted without mtstaifte. In the insurrection of 1798 the 
castle was attacked by an undisciplined body of insurgents. 
Ihey were speedily repulsed, and suffered severe loss, no quarter 
being given ; and, in the confusion of their flight; many of the 


I insurgents took refuge in houses, which the king's troops im- 
mediately set on fire. Carlow obtained a charter of incorporation 
as early as the 13th century, and was reincorporat^; with 
enlarged privileges, by James I. The corporation, which was 
styled The Sovereign, Free Burgesses and Commonalty of 
the Borough of Catherlogh,” was authorized to return two 
members to the Irish parliament. The town returned one 
member to the Imperial parliament until 1885. 

CARLSBAD, or Kaiser - Karlsbad (Czech Karlovy Vary), 
a town and celebrated watering-place of Bohemia, Austria, 
it6 m. W.N.W. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 14,^0. It is 
situated at an altitude of 1227 ft. and lies in the beautiful 
narrow and winding valley of the Tepl at its junction with the 
Eger, being hemmed in by precipitous granite hills, covered with 
magnificent forests of pine. The town is spread on both banks 
of the river and in the valley of the Eger, its houses being built 
up the mountain sides in tier above tier of terraces approached 
by long flights of steps or steep and tortuous roack. This 
irregularity of site and plan, together with the varied form and 
high-pitched roofs of the houses, makes the place very picturesque. 
Among the principal buildings of Carlsbad are the Catholic 
parish church, built in 1732-1736 in rococo style; the gorgeous 
Russian church, finished in 1897 ; the English church ; and a 
handsome synagogue. In the first rank of the other buildings 
.stands the famous Miihlbrunnen Colonnade, erected between 
1871 and 1878, which, with its 103 monolithic granite Corinthian 
columns, is a fine example of modem classical architecture ; 
the Kurhems (1865); the magnificent Kaiserbad, built in 1895 
in the French Renaissance style, and several other bathing 
establishments ; the Sprudel Colonnade, an imposing iron and 
glass structure, built in 1879, within which rises the Sprudel, 
the principal spring of Carlsbad ; and several hospitals and 
hospices for poor patients. Both banks of the Tepl are provided 
with quais, planted with trees, which constitute the chief pro- 
menades of the centre of the town ; and thete are, besides, a 
municipal park and several public gardens. 

The mineral springs, to which Carlsbad owes its fame, rise 
from beneath a very hard kind of rock, known as Sprudelschale or 
Sprudeldecke, beneath which it is believed that there exists 
a large common reservoir of the hot mineral water, known as 
the Sprudelkessel. Several artificial apertures in the rock have 
been made for the escape of the steam of this subterranean 
cauldron, which, owing to the incrustations deposited by the 
water, require to he cleared at regular intervals. Altogether 
there are seventeen warm springs, with a temperature varying 
from 164° F. to 107*7® I'*^ f^wo cold ones. The oldest, l^st- 
known, and at the same time the most copious spring is the . 
Sprudel, a hot geyser with a temperature of 164® F., which 
gu.shes up in jets of i J ft. thick to a height of about 3! ft., and 
delivers about 405 gallons of water per minute. Otlier springs 
are the Miihlbrunnen, with a temperature of 121® F., which is 
after the Sprudel the most used spring ; the Neubrunnen 
(13S® F.); the Kaiser-Karl-Quelle (ji2° F.) ; the Theiesion- 
brunneti (^34® F.), <&c. The warm springs bdong to the class 
of alkaline-saline waters and have all the same chemical Com- 
position, varying only in their degree of temperature. The 
chemical composition of the Sprudel, taken to a thousand parts 
of water, is : 2*405 sulphate of soda, 1*298. bicarbonate of soda, 
1*042 chloride of soda, o*i86 sulphate of potash, 0*166 bicarbonate 
of magnesia^ 0*012 bicarbonate of lithium, and 0^966 carbonic 
acid gas. They contain also traces of arsenic, antimony, selenium, 
rubidium, tin and organic substances . The water is colourless and 
odourless, with a slightly acidulated and salt taste, and has a 
specific gravity of 1*0053 at 64*4® F, The waters are used both 
for drinking and bathing, and are very beneficent in cases of liver 
affections, biliary and renal calculi, diabetes, gout, rheumatism, 
and uric acid troubles. They are very powerful in their effect 
and must not be used except under medical direction, and during 
the cure, a carefully-ri^lated diet must be observed, coupled 
with a moderate amount of exercise in the open air. The number 
of visitors in 1901 was 51,454 ; in 17^6 it was only 257 ; in 1828 
it was 3713 ; and it attaint 14,182 in 1869, knd 34,3^6 in 1890. 
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Carlsbad is encircled by mountains, covered with beautiiul 
forests of pine, which are made accessible by well-kept paths. 
Just above the town towers the Hirschensprung (1620 ft.), 
a little farther the Freundschaftshohe (1722 ft.); the Franz- 
Josefs-Hohe (1663 ft); and the Aberg (1980 ft.). On the 
opposite bank of the Tepl lies the Rudolfshohe (1379 ft.); 
the Dreikreuzberg (1805 ft.); the Konig Otto's Hohe (i960 ft.); 
and the Ewiges Leben (2086 ft.), with the Stephuniewarte, a 
tower, 98 ft. high, built in 1889, which commands a superb view. 
The town is the centre of the porcelain and stoneware industry 
of Boh<?mia, and manufactures a special liqueur {Karlsbader 
Bitter), besides various objects from the Sprudel rock and con- 
fectionery. It exported, in 1901, 2i millions of bottles ot mineral 
water, and 160,000 lb of Sprudel salt, i,e. salt obtained by 
cv^aporation from the water of the Sprudel. 

Many interesting places are to be found near Carlsbad. To 
the north is the village of Dallwitz, with a porcelain factory, 
a handsome castle arid beautiful oaks extolled by Theodor 
K')rner, under which he composed in 1812 his touching elegy on 
the downfall of (iermanv. 'Fo the east is the watering-place of 
(hesshubl-Piichstein with celebrated springs, which contain 
alkaline waters impregnated with carbonic acid gas. To the west 
in the valley of the Egei, the village of Aich, with a porcelain 
factory, and a little farther the much-visited Hans Heiling's 
Rock, a wild and romantic spot, with which a very touching 
legend is connected. To the south-east the ruined castle of 
Kngelhaus, situated on a rock of phonolite, 2340 ft. high, built 
probably in the first part of the 13th centur}' and destroyed by 
the Swedes in 1635. At the foot of the mountain lies the actual 
village ot Engelhaus. 

According to legend the springs of Carlsbad were discovered 
during a hunting expedition b\' the emperor Charles IV., who 
built the town, which deriv^es its name from him, on both banks 
of the Tepl But the hot .springs w'ore already known two 
centuries before, as is indicated by the name of the river Tepl 
(warm), under which name the river was known m the 12th 
century. Besides, on the same spot stood already in the 13th 
century a place called Vary, which means the Sprudel. The 
truth IS, that the emperor Charles iV., after being cured here, 
built about 1358 a castle in the neighbourhood and accorded 
man) privileges to the town. It obtained its charter as a town 
in 1370 ; the fame ot the waters spread and it was created a royal 
free town m 1707 by the emperor Joseph 1 . The waters were 
used only for bathing purposes until 1520, when they began to be 
prescribed also for dnnking. The first Kurkaus was erected in 
1711 near the Muhlbrunnen, and was replaced by a larger one, 
built in 1761 by the empress Maria Theresa. Carlsi^ was 
nearly completely destroyed by fire in 1604, another great 
fire raged here in 1759. It also suffered much from inundations, 
especially m 1582 and 1890. In August 1819 a meeting of the 
ministers of the German <x)urti took pla^x* here under the presi- 
dency of Prince Metternich, when many reactionary measures, 
embodied in the so-called Ciirlsbad Decrees (see below), 
were agreed upon and introduced m the various states of the 
Gorman Confederation. 

Among the extensive Hteiature of the place see Mannl, Carlsbad 
and its Mineral Spnn/i's ^Leipzig, 1850) ; Cartellien, Karlsbad ata 
fiuroH (Karlsbad, 1888) ; ,FrMfdenthal. Der Kurort Karlsbad Tppih 
grapkisch and Medmnisch (Karlsbad. 1805). 

CABLSBAD OECBBES {Karlsbader Beschliisse)^ the name 
usually given to a series of resolutions (Beschlusse) passed by a 
conference of ^the ministers and envoys of the more important 
German states, held at Carlsbad from the 6th to the 31st of 
August 1819. The oiocasion of the meeting was the desire of 
Prince Metternich to take advantage of the consternation caused 
by recent revolutionary outrages (especially the murder of the 
dramatist Kotzebue b>' Karl Sand) to persuade the German 
governments to combine in a system for the suppression of the 
LRieral agitation in Germany. The pretended urgency of the 
case served as the excuse for only inviting to the confetence those 
states whose ministers happened to he visiting Carlsbad at the 
time. The conferences were, therefore, actually attended by 


the representatives of Austria, Prussia, Saxony, Bhvaria, W urt^ 
temberg, Hanover, Baden, Nassau and Mecklenburg; at the 
fourth conference (August 9th) Baron von Fritsch, minister of 
state fur Saxc-Weimar, w'ho ‘‘happened to l)e present" at 
Carlsbad on that da\% attended by special invitation. Prince 
Metternich presided over the conferences, and Friedrich von 
Gentz acted as .secretar)\ 

The business to be discussed, as announced in ^lettcrnich's 
opening address, was twofold : (i) Matters of urgent importance 
necessitating immediate action ; (2) Questions affecting the 
fundamental constitution of the German ConfcderatiCn, tlemand- 
ing more careful and prolonged discussion. To the first class 
belonged (a) the urgent necessit) lor a uniform sx^steni of press 
regulation in German)^ ; {b) the most urgent measures m regard 
to the supervision of universities and schools ; (c) measures in 
view^ of the already discovered machinations <if the political 
parties. To the second class belonged (a) the more clear 
definition of article XI JI. of the Act of ( on federation (/.r. state 
constitutions) ; (b) the creation of a permanent federal supreme 
court ; (r) the creation of a federal executive organization 
{Bundes-Executimis Ordnurtg) armed with power to make the 
decrees of the diet and the judgments of the high court effective ; 
(d) the facilitation of commercial intercourse within the con- 
federation in accordance with article XIX. of the Act of Con- 
federation {Bella ge A, zunt ersien ProiokoU^ Martens, iv. p. 74). 

These questions were debated in twenty-three formal confer- 
ences. On the issues raised by the first class there was practical 
unanimity. All were agreed that tlie state of Germany demanded 
disciplinary measures, and as the result of the deliberations it 
was determined to lay before the federal diet definite proposals 
for ( I ) a uniform press censorship over all piTiodical publications ; 
(2) a system of curators " to superx isc the education given 
in universities and schools, with disciplinary enactments against 
[xrofessors and teachers who should use their position for purposes 
of political propaganda ; (3) the erection of a central commission 
at Mainz, armed with inquisitorial powers, for the purpose of 
unmasking the widespread revolutionary conspiracy, the exist- 
ence of which w^as assumed. 

On the questions raised under the second class there was more 
fundamental difference of opinion, and by far the gi'cater part 
of the time of the conference was occupied in discussing th(* 
burning question of the due interpretation of article Xlil. 
The controversy raged round the distinction between “ assemblies 
of estates,^’ as laid down in tlie article, and “ representative 
assemblies," such as had been already established in several 
German slates. Gentz, in an elaborate memorandum {Nebm- 
betlage zum siebentm Protoholl, iv. p. 102), laid down that 
representation by estates was the only system enmpetible with 
the conservative principle, as the “ outcome of a well-ordered 
civil society, in wlxich the relations and rights of the several 
estates are due to the peculiar position of tlie classes and cor- 
porations on which they arc based, which have Jxjcn from time to 
time modified by law without dctractmg from the essentials of th(* 
sovereign power " ; whereas representative assemblies am tmsed 
on “ the sovereignty of the people." In answer to this, Count 
Wintzingerode, on behalf of the king of Wurttemberg, placed 
on record {Nebenbetlage 9 turn ntunim ProtakoU, p. 147) a protest, 
in which he urged that to insist on the system of estates would be 
to stereotype caste distinctions foreign to the whole spirit of tlie 
age, would alienate public opinion from the governments, and 
— if enforced by the central power— would violate the sovereign 
independence of those states which, like Wurttemberg, had 
aire^y established representative constitutiorls. 

Though the majority of the ministers present favoured tlie 
Austrian interpretation of article XIIL a6 elaborated by Gentz, 
they were as little prepared as the representative of Wurttem- 
berg to agree to any hasty measures for strengthening the 
federal government at the expense of the jealously guarded 
prero«tive$ of the. minor sovereignties. The result was that the 
constitutional questions folliiig under the second class were 
reserved for farmer discussion at a general conference of German 
ministers to be summoned at Vienna later in the year. The 
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effective Carlsbad resolutions, subsequently issued as laws by 
the federal diet, were therefore only those dealing with the 
carbing of the “ revolutionaiy agitation. For the results of 
their operation see Germany ; History. 

The acts, protocols and resolutions of the conference of Carlsbad 
fire given in M. de Martcnti's Nouveau Recueil ghUral de irmtiSt Sec*, 
t. 4, pp. 8-166 (Gottingen, 1846). An intercbting criticism of the 
Carlsbad Decrees is appended (p. 166), addressed by Baron Hans 
von Gagefn, Luxcmliiirg representative in the federal diet, to 
Baron von l^lessen. Mecklenburg plenipotentiary at the conference 
of Carlsbad. (W. A. P.) 

CARLSTADT, Karlstadt or Karolostadt (1480-1541), 
German reformer, whose real name was Andreas Rudolf Boden- 
stein, was born at Carlstadt in Bohemia. He entered the 
university of Erfurt in the winter term of 1499-1500, and re- 
mained there till 1503, when he went to Cologne. In the winter 
term of 1504-1505 he transferred himself to the newly founded 
university of Wittenberg, where he soon established his repu- 
tation as a teacher of philosophy, and a zealous champion of 
the scholastic system of Thomas Aquinas, against the revised 
nominalism associated with the name of Occam. In 1508 he 
was made canon of the AUerhethgensUft, a collegiate church 
incorporated in the university ; and in 1510 he became doctor of 
theology and archdeacon, his duties being to preach, to say mass 
once a week and to lecture before the university; in 1513 he 
was appointed ordinary professor of theology. In 1515 he went 
to Rome, where with a view to becoming provost of the Aller- 
li^ihgensUft he studied law, taking his degree as doctor juris 
utriusque. His experiences in the papal city produced upon him 
the same effect as upon Luther, and when in 1516 he returned to 
Germany it was as an ardent opponent of the Thomist philosophy 
and as a champion of the Augustinian doctrine of the impotence 
of the human will and salvation through Divine grace alone. 
The 151 theses of Carlstadt, dated the i6th of September 1516, 
discovered by Theodor Kolde (“ Wtttenberger Dtspuiations- 
thesen in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte^ xi. p. 448, &c.), 
prove that, so far from owing his change of view to Luther^s 
influence, he was at this time actually in advance of Luther. 
The two reformers were, in fact, never friends ; though from the 
end of 15x6 onwards the development of each was considerably 
influenced by the other. 

In the spring of 1518, in reply to Eck’s Obelisci, an attack on 
Luther’s 95 theses, Carlstadt published a series of theses, main- 
taining the supremacy of the Holy Scriptures (which he regarded 
as verbally inspired) over ecclesiastical tradition and the authority 
of the fathers, and asserting the liability of general councils to 
error. Eck challenged him to a public disputation, in which 
Luther also took part, and which lasted from the 27 th of June 
to the 15th of July 1519. In this dialectical warfare Carlstadt 
was no match for Eck : but the dispute only served to confirm 
him in his revolt from the dominant theology, and in three violent 
polemical treatises against Eck he proclaimed the doctrine of the 
exclusive operation of grace in the justification of believers. 

This attitude led him in 1520, by a logical development, to an 
open attack on all those ecclesiastical practices in which the 
doctrine of justification by wprks had become crystallized ; 

indulgences and the abuse of holy water and consecrated 
salt. At the same time he appeared as the first of modern biblical 
critics, denying the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch and 
classing the Scriptures into three categories of different value in 
accordance with the degrees of certainty as to their traditional 
origin. He still, however^ maintained the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration, and attacked Luther for rejecting the epistle of James. 
In 1520 Carlstadt’s name was included in the papal bull ex- 
communicating Luther ; after a momentary hesitation he decided 
to remain firm in his protestant attitude, published an appeal 
from the pope to a general council) and attacked the corruptions 
of the papacy itself in a treatise on the holiness of the pope ’’ 

( Von pdpstluher Heiligkeit^ October 17th, 1520). 

In May 1521 Carlstadt went to Denmark, on the invitation of 
King Christian IL, to assist in the reform of the church ; but his 
disposition was anything but conciliatory, and, though his 
influence is traceable in the royal law of the 26th of May 1521 


abolishing the celibacy of the clergy, he was forced, by the hos- 
tility of nobles and clerics alike, to leave after a few weeks’ stay. 
In June he was back in Wittenberg, busy with tracts on the Holy 
Sacrament (he still believed in the corporeal presence) and against 
the celibacy of the clergy {de coehbatu). Carlstadt has been 
unjustly accused of being responsible for the riots against the 
Mass fomented by the Augustinian friars and the students ; as 
a matter of fact, he did his best to keep the peace, pending a 
decision by the elector of Saxony and the authorities of the 
university, and it was not till Christmas day that he himself 
publicly communicated the laity under both species. The next 
day he announced his engagement to a young lady of noble 
family, Anna von Mochau^ 

From this moment Carlstadt was accepted as the leader of 
Protestantism in Wittenberg ; and, at his instance, auricular 
confession, the elevation of the Host and the rules for fasting 
were abolished. On the 19th of January he was married, in 
the presence of many of the university professors and city 
magistrates. A few days later the property of the religious 
corporations was confiscated by the city and, after pensions had 
been assigned to their former members, was handed over to 
charitable foundations. A pronouncement of Carlstadt’s against 
pictures and images, supported by the town, also led to icono- 
clastic excesses. 

The return of Luther early in March, however, ended Carl- 
stadt’s supremacy. The elector Frederick the Wise was stren- 
uously opposed to any alteration in the traditional services, and 
at his command Luther restored communion in one kind and 
the elevation of the Host. Carlstadt himself, though still pro- 
fessor, was deprived of all influence in practical affairs, and 
devoted himself entirely to theological speculation, which led him 
ever nearer to the position of the mystics. He now denied the 
necessity for a clerical order at all, called himself “ a new layman,” 
doffed his ecclesiastical dress, and lived for a while as a peasant 
with his wife’s relations at Segrena. In the middle of 1523, 
however, he went to Orlamundc, a living held by him with his 
canonry, and there ih the parish church reformed the services 
according to his ideas, abolishing the Mass and even preaching 
against tlie necessity for sacraments at all. He still continued 
occasionally to lecture at Wittenberg and to fulminate against 
Luther’s policy of compromise. 

All this brought him into violent conflict with the elector, 
the university and Luther himself. His professorship and living 
were confiscated and, in September ^524, he went into exile 
with his wife and child. He was now exposed to great privations 
and hardships, but found opportunity for polemical writing, 
proclaiming for the first time his disbelief in the ‘‘ Real Presence.” 
He preached wherever he could gain a hearing, and visited 
Strassburg, Heidelberg, Zurich, Basel, Schweinfurth, Kitzingen 
and Nordlingen, before he found a more permanent resting-place 
at Rothenburg on the Tauber. He was here when the Peasants’ 
War broke out, and was sent as a delegate to reason with the 
insurgents. His admonitions were unsuccessful, and he only 
succeeded in bringing himself under suspicion of being in part 
responsible for their excesses. When Rothenburg was taken 
by the margrave of Anspach (28th June 1525) Carlstadt had to 
fly for his life. His spirit was now broken, and from Frankfort 
he wrote to Luther humbly praying him to intercede for him 
with the elector. Luther agreed to do so, on receiving from 
Carlstadt a recantation of his heterodox! views oh the Lord’s 
Supper, and as the result the latter was permitted to return to 
Wittenberg (1525). He was not, however, allowed to lecture, 
and he lived as a peasant, first at Segrena and afterwards at 
Bergwitz, cultivating small properties, in which he had invested 
the remnant of his fortune, with such poor success that at the 
end of 1526 he had to eke out a living as a pedlar in the little 
town of Kemberg. This was endurable ; but not So the demand 
presently made upon him to take up the cudgels against Zwingli 
and Oecolampadius. Once more he revolted ; to agree with 
Dr Mattin’s opinions on the sacrament ” was as difficult as 
flying like a bird ; he appealed to the Elector to allow him to 
leave Saxony ; but the elector’s conscience was in Luther’s 
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keepings and Carlstadt had to fly ignominiously in order to avoid 
imprisonment. He escaped to Holstein, where in March 1529 
he stayed with the Anabaptist Melchior Hofmann. Expelled 
by the authorities, he took refuge in East Friesland, where he 
remained till the beginning of 1530 under the protection of a 
nobleman in sympathy with the Helvetic reformers. His 
preaching gave him great influence, but towards the close of the 
year persecution again sent him on his travels. He ultimately 
reached Zurich, where the recommendations of Bucer and 
Oecolampadius secured him a friendly reception by Zwingli, who 
procured him employment. After Zwingli’s death he remained 
in close intercourse with the Zurich preachers, who defended 
him against renewed attacks on Luther’s part ; and finally, in 
1534, on Bullmger’s recommendation, he was called to Basel as 
preacher at the church of St Peter and professor at the university. 
Here he remained till his death on the 24th of December 1541. 

During these latter years Carlstadt’s attitude became more 
moderate. His championship of the town council against the 
theocratic claims of Antistes Myconius and the ecclesiastical 
council, in the matter of the control of the university, was 
perhaps in consonance with his earlier views on the relations of 
clergy and laity. He was, however, also instrumental in restoring 
the abolished doctorate of theology and other degrees ; and, 
despatched on a mission to Strassburg in 1536, to take part in a 
discussion on a proposed compromise in the matter of the Lord’s 
Supper between the theologians of Strassburg and Wittenberg, 
he displayed a conciliatory attitude which earned him the praise 
of Bucer. Carlstadt’s historical significance lies in the fact that 
he was one of the pioneers of the Reformation. But he was a 
thinker and dreamer rather than a man of affairs, and though 
he had the moral and physical courage to carry his principles 
to their logical conclusions (he was the first priest to write against 
celibacy, and the first to take a wife) he lacked the balance of 
mind and sturdy common sense that inspired Lpther’s policy 
ot consideration for “ the weaker brethren ” and built up the 
Evangelical Church on a conservative basis, But though Carl- 
stadt was on friendly terms, and corresponded with Munzer and 
other Anabaptists, he did not share their antinomian views, nor 
was he responsible for their excesses. His opinion as to the 
relation of faith and good works ” was practically that ex- 
pressed in articles XL and XII. of the Church of England. 
In reply to Luther’s violent onslaught on him in his Wider 
die htmmhschen Propheten he issued from Rothenburg his 
Anzeig eiheher Hauptarttkel chnsiltcher Lehre^ a compendious 
exposition of his views, in which he says : “ Those who urge to 
good works do so, not that the conscience may be justified by 
works, but that their freedom may redound to God’s glory and 
that their neighbours may be fired to praise God.” 

See C. F. Jaeger, Andreas Bodenstetn von Karlstadt (Stuttgart, 1856); 
Hermann Barge, Andreas Bodenstetn von Karlstadt, vol. 1. (Leipzig, 

1905). 

CARLYLE, ALEXANDER (1722^1805), Scottish divine, was 
born on the 26th of January 1722, in Dumfriesshire, and passed 
his youth and early manhood at Prestonpans, where he wit* 
nessed the battle of 1745. He was educated at Edinburgh 
(M.A. 1743), Glasgow and Leiden. From 1748 until his death 
on the 28th of August 1805 he was minister at Inveresk in Mid* 
lothian, and during this long career rose to high eminence 
in liis church not only as leader of the moderate or “ broad ” 
Church section, but as moderator of the General Assembly 1770 
and dean of the Chapel Royal in 1789. His influence was 
enhanced by his personal appearance, which was so striking 
as to earn him the name of ” Jupiter (Carlyle ” ; and his auto- 
biography (published i860), though written in his closing years 
and not extending beyond the year 1770, is abundantly interesting 
as a picture of Scottish life, social and ecclesiastical, in the i8th 
century. Carlyle’s memory recalled the Porteous Riots of 1736, 
and less remotely his friendship with Adorn Smith, David Hume, 
and John Home, the dramatist, for witnessing the performance 
of whose tragedy Douglas he was censured m 1757. He was 
distinctly a hm vivmt, but withal an upright, conscientious 
and capable minister. 
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CARLYLEi JOSEPH DACRE ( 1759-1804), British orientalist, 
was born in 1759 Carlisle, where his father was a physician. 
He went in 1775 Cambridge, was elected a fellow of Queens' 
College in 1779, taking the degree of B.D. in 1793. With the 
assistance of a native of Bagdad known in England as David 
Zamio, then resident at Cambridge, he attained great proficiency 
in Arabic literature ; and after succeeding Dr Paley in the 
chancellorship of ( arlisle, he was appointed, in 1795, professor 
of Arabic in Cambridge University. His translation from the 
Arabic of Yusuf ibn Taghri Birdi, the Rerum Egyptuarum 
Annales, appeared in 1792, and in 1796 a volume of Specimens 
of Arabic Poetry^ from the earliest times to the fall ot the Caliphate, 
with some account of the authors, Carlyle was appointed chap- 
lain by Lord Elgin to the embassy at Constantinople m 1799, 
and prosecuted his researches m Eastern literature in a tour 
through Asia Minor, Palestine, Greece and Italy, collecting in hi.s 
travels several valuable Greek and Syriac MSS. for a projected 
critical edition of the New Testament, collated with the Syriac 
and other versions — a work, however, which he did not live to 
complete. On his return to England in 1801 he was presented 
by the bishop of Carlisle to the living of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where he died on the 12th of April 1804. After his death there 
appeared a volume of poems descriptive of the .scenes of his 
travels, with prefaces extracted from his journal. Among 
other works which he left unfinished was an edition of the Bible 
in Arabic, completed by H. Ford and published m i8it. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS (1795-1881), British e.s.sayist, historian 
and philosopher, born on the 4th of December 1795 at Ecclefechan, 
in Annandale, was the eldest of the nine children of James 
Carlyle by his second wife, Janet Aitken. The father was by 
trade a mason, and afterwards a small farmer. He had joined 
a sect of seceders from the kirk, and had all the characteristics 
of the typical Scottish Calvinist. He was respected for his 
integrity and independence, and a stern outside covered warm 
affections. The family tie between all the ("arlyles wu.s unusually 
strong, and I'homas /egarded his father with a reverence which 
found torcible expression in his Reminiscences, He always 
showed the tenderest love for his mother, and was the best of 
brothers. The narrow means of his parents were made sufficient 
by strict frugality. He was sent to the parish school when 
seven, and to Annan grammar-school when ten years old. 
His pugnacity brought him into troubles with his fellows at 
Annan ; but he soon showed an appetite for learning which 
induced his father to educate him for the ministry. He walked 
to Edinburgh in November 1809, and entered the university. 
He cared little for any of the professors, except Sir John Leslie, 
from whom he learned some mathematics. He acquired a little 
classical knowledge, but the most valuable influence was that of 
his contemporaries. A few lads in positions similar to his own 
began to look up to him as an intellectual leader, and their 
correspondence with him shows remarkable interest in literaiy^ 
matters. In 1814 Carlyle, still looking forward to the career 
of a minister, obtained the mathematical mastership at Annan. 
The salary of £60 or £70 a year enabled him to save a little money. 
He went to Edinburgh once or twice, to deliver the discourses 
required from students of divinity. He docs not seem, however, 
to have taken to his profession very earnestly. He was too shy 
and proud to see many of the Annan people, and found his chief 
solace in reading such books as he could get. In i8r6 was 
appointed, thrbugh the recommendation of Leslie, to a school 
at Kirkcaldy, where Edward Irving, Carlyle’s senior by^ three 
years, was also master of a school. Irving’s severity as a teacher 
had offended some of the parents, who set up Carlyle to be his 
rival A previous meteting with Irving, also a native of Annan, 
had led to a little passage of arms, but Irving now welcomed 
Carlyle with a generosity which entirely won his heart, and the 
rivals soon became the closest of friends. The intimacy, affection- 
ately commemorated in the Reminiscences , was of great 
portance to Carlyle’s whole career. “ But for Irving,” he says, 

I had never known what the communion of man with man 
means.” Irving had a library, in whicih Carlyle devoured Gibbon 
and much French literature, and they made various excursions 
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together Carlyle did his dtit^ies as a schoolmaster puhctiliously^ 
biut found the life thoroughly uncongenial. No man was less 
fitted by temperament for the necessary drudgery and worry. 
A passing admiration for a Miss fk)rdon is supposed to have 
suggested the Blumine of Sa/rior Resartus but he made 
no new friendships, and when Irving left at the end of i8i8 
Carlyle also tesi|^ecl his post. 

He had by this time resolved to give up the ministry. He has 
given no details of the intellectual change which alienated him 
from the church. He had, however, Vieen led, by whatever 
process, to abandon the dogmatic system of his forefathers, 
thoi%h he wp and always remained in profound sympathy 
with the spirit of their teaching. A period of severe struggle 
followed. He studied law for a time, but liked it no better than 
schoolmastering. He took a pupil or two, and wrote articles 
for the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia under the editorship of Brewster. 
He occasionally visited his family, and their unfailing confidence 
helped to keep up his courage. Meanwhile he was going through 
a spiritual crisis. Atheism seemed for a time to be the only 
alternative to his old creed. It was, however, profoundly 
repugnant to him. At last, one day in ]une 1821, after three 
weeks’ total sleeplessness, he went through the crisis afterwards 
described quite “ literally ” in Sartor Resartus. He cast out 
the spirit of negation, and henceforth the temper of his nusery 
was clmnged to one, not of “ whining,” but of “ indignation 
and grim fire-eyed defiance/’ That, he says, was his spiritual 
new-birth, though certainly not into a life of serenity. The 
conversion was coincident with Carlyle’s submission to a new 
and very potent influence. In i8iq he had begun to study 
German, with which he soon acquired a very remarkable familiar- 
ity. Many of his contemporaries were awakening to tlie im- 
portance of German thought, and Carlyle’s knowledge- enabled 
him before long to take a conspicuous part in diffusing the new 
intellectual light. The chief object of his reverence was Goethe. 
In many most important respects no two men could be more 
unlike ; but, for the present, Carlyle seems have seen in Goethe ^ 
a proof that it was possible to reject outworn dogmas without 
sinking into materialism. Goethe, by singularly different 
methods, had emerged from a merely negative position into 
a lofty and coherent conception of the umverse. Meanwhile, 
Carlyle’s various anxieties were beginning to be complicated 
by physical derangement. A rat, he declared, was gnawing 
at the pit of his stomach. He was already suffering from the 
ailments, whatever their precise nature, from which he never 
escaped, He gave vent to his irritability by lamentations so 
grotesquely exaggerated as to make it difficult to estimate the 
real extent of the evil. 

Irving’s friendship now became serviceable. Carlyle’s con-* 
fession of tire radical difference of religious opinion had not 
alienated his friend, who was settling in London, and used his 
opportunities for promoting Carlyle’s interest. In January 
1822 Carlyle, through Irving’s recommendation, became 
tutor to Charles and Arthur Buffer, who were to be students 
at Edinburgh. Carlyle s salary was £200 a year, and this, with 
the proceeds of some literary work, enabled him at once to help 
liis brother John to study medicine and his brother Alexander 
to take up a farm, Carlyle spent some time with the elder 
Buffers, but found a life of dependence upon fashionable people 
humiliating and unsatisfactory. He employed himself at inter- 
vals npm a life of Schiller and a translation of Wilhelm Meister. 
He received £50 for a translation of Legendre^s Geometry j and 
an introduction, explaining the theory of proportion, is said by 
De Morgan to show that he could have gained distinction as art 
expounder of mathematical principles. He finally gave up his 
tutorship in July 1824, and for a time tried to find employment 
in London. The impressions made upon him by London men 
of letters were most unfavourable. Carlyle felt by this time 
conscious of having a message to deliver to mankind, and his 
comrades, he thought, were making literature a trade instead of 
a vocation, and prostituting their talents to frivoloua journalism. 
He went once to see CoMdge, who was then delivering his 
ora^ukr utterances at Highgate, and the only result was the 


singularly vivid portrait given in a famous chapter in his We of 
Sterling. Coleridge seemed to him to be ineffectual as a philoso- 
pher, and personally to be a melancholy instance of genius running 
to waste. Carlyle, conscious of great abilities, and impressed 
by such instances of the deleterious effects of the social atmo- 
sphere of London, resolved to settle in his native district, There 
he could live frugally and achieve some real work. He could, 
for one thing, be the interpreter of Germany to England. A 
friendly letter from Goethe, acknowledging the translation of 
Wilhelm Meister^ reached him at the end of 1824 and greatly 
encouraged him. Goethe afterwards spoke warmly of the life 
of Schiller, and desired it to be translated into German. Letters 
occasionally passed between them in later years, which were 
edited by Professor Charles Eliot Norton in 1887. (foetlie 
received Carlyle's homage with kind complacency. The gift 
of a seal to Goethe on his birthday in 1831 “ from fifteen English 
friends,” including Scott and Wordsworth, was suggested and 
carried out by Carlyle. The interest in German, which 
Carlyle did so much to promote, suggested to him other 
translations and reviews during the next few years, and 
he made some preparations for a history of German literature 
British curiosity, however, alx)ut such matters seems to 
have been soon satisfied, and the demand for such work 
slackened. 

Carlyle was meanwhile passing through the most important 
crisis of his personal history. Jane Bailhe Welsh, born iSor, 
was the only child of Dr Welsh of Haddington. She had .shown 
precocious talent, and was sent to the school at Haddington 
where Edward Irving was a master. After her father's 
death in 1819 she lived with her mother, and her wit and beauty 
attracted many admirers. H(T old tutor, Irvmg, was now 
at Kirkcaldy, where he became engaged to a Miss Martin. He 
visited Haddington occasionally m the following years, and a 
strong mutual t<"gatd arose between him and Miss Welsh. They 
contemplated a marriage, and Irving endeavoured to obtain a 
release from his previous engagement. The Martin family 
held him to his word, and he took a final leave of Miss W^elsh 
in 1822. Meanwhile he had brought (‘arlyle from Edinburgh 
and introduced him to the Welshes. Carlyle was attracted by 
the brilliant abilities of the young lady, prcKurcd books for her 
and wrote letters to her as an intellectual guide. The two were 
to perform a new variation upon the theme of Abelard and 
H^loise. [A good deal of uncertainty long covered the precise 
character of their relations. Until 1909, when Mr. Alexander 
Carlyle published his edition of the “love-letters," the lull 
material was not accessible ; they had been read by Carlyle's 
biographer, Froude, and also by Professor (Charles Norton, and 
Norton (in his edition of (arlyle’s Early Letters^ 1886) declared 
that Froude had distorted the significance of this corre- 
spondence in a sense injurious to the writers. The puhhea- 
tion of the letters certainly seems to justify Norton’s view.] 
Miss Welsh’s previous affair with Irving had far less im- 
portance than Froude ascribes to it ; and she soon came to 
regard her past love as a childish fancy. She recognized 
Carlyle’s vast intclleotual superiority, and the respect griidiially 
deepened into genuine love. The process, however, took sortie 
time. Her father had bequeathed to her his whole property 
(£200 to £300 a year). In 1823 she mode it over to her mother, 
but left the whole to Carlyle in the event of her own and her 
mother’s deaths She still declared that she did not love him 
well enough to become his wife. In 1824 she gradually relented 
so far as to say that* she would marry if he could achieve inde- 
pendence. She had been brought up in a station superior to 
that of the Carlyks, and could not accept the life of hardship 
which would be necessary in his present circumstances. Carlyle, 
accustomed to his father^s household, was less frightened by the 
prosp^t of poverty. He was determined not to abandon his 
vocation as a man of genius by following the lower though more 
profitable paths to literary success, and expected that his wife 
should partake the necessary sacrifice of cOmfoH:. The natural 
result of such dl^ssions fbllowtdv The attraction became 
stronger on both sides, in spite of occasional spasms of doubt. 
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An odd incident precipitated the result A friend of Irving's, 
Mrs Basil Montague, wrote to Miss Welsh, to exhort her to sup- 
press her love for Irving, who had married Miss Martin in 1823. 
Miss Welsh replied by announcing her intention to marry Carlyle ; 
and then told him the whole story, of which he had previously 
been ignorant. He properly begged her not to yield to the 
impulse without due consideration. She answered by coming 
at once to his father's house, where he was staying ; and the 
marriage was finally settled. It took place on the 17th of 
October 1826. 

Carlyle had now to arrange the mode of life which should 
enable him to fulfil his aspiration. His wife had made o\'er her 
income to her mother, but he had saved a small sum upon whidi 
to begin housekeeping. A passing suggestion from Mrs Carlyle 
that they might live with her mother was judiciously abandoned. 
Carlyle had thought of occupying Craigenputtock, a remote and 
dreary farm belonging to Mrs Welsh. His wife objected his 
utter incapacity as a farmer ; and they finally took a small 
house at Comely Bank, Edinburgh, where they could live on a 
humble scale. The brilliant conversation of both attracted 
some notice in the literary soaety of Edinburgh. I'he most 
important connexion was with l^Yancis, Lord Jeffrey, still editor 
of the Edinburgh Review. Though Jeffrey had no intellectual 
sympathy with Carlyle, he accepted some articles for the Revteu> 
and became warmly attached to Mrs Carlyle, Carlyle began to 
be known as leader of a new “ mystic " school, and his earnings 
enabled him to send his brother John to study in Germany. 
The public appetite, however, for “ mysticism ” was not keen. 
Tn spite of support from Jeffrey and other friends, Carlyle failed 
m a candidature for a professorship at St Andrews, His brother, 
Alexander, had now taken the farm at Craigenputtock, and the 
Carlyles decided to settle at tlie separate dwelling-house there, 
which would bring them nearer to Mrs Welsh. They went there 
in 1828, and began a hard struggle. Carlyle, indomitably 
determined to make no concessions for immediate profit, wrote 
slowly and carefully, and turned out some of his most finished 
work. He laboured ‘‘ passionately " at Sartor Resarius, and 
made articles out of fragments originally intended for the history 
of German literature. The money difficulty soon became more 
pressing. John, whom he was still helping, was trying unsuccess- 
fully to set up as a doctor in London ; and Alexander’s farming 
failed. In spite of such drawbacks, Carlyle in later years looked 
back upon the life at Craigenputtock as on the whole a compara- 
tively healthy and even happy period, as it was certainly one 
of most strenuous and courageous endeavour. Though often 
absorbed in his work and made both gloomy and irritable by his 
anxieties, he found relief in rides with his wife, and occasionally 
visiting their relations. Their letters during temporary separa- 
tions are most affectionate. The bleak climate, however, the 
solitude, and the necessity of managing a household with a single 
servant, were excessively trying to a delicate woman, though 
Mrs Carlyle concealed from her husband the extent of her 
sacrifices. The position was gradually becoming untenable. 
In the autumn of 1831 Carlyle was forced to accept a loan of £50 
from Jeffrey, and went in search of work to London^ whither his 
wife followed him. He made some engagements with publishers, 
though no one would take Sartor Resartus^ and returned to 
Craigenputtock in the spring of 1832. Jeffrey, stimulated per- 
haps by his sympathy for Mrs Carlyle, was characteristically 
generous. Besides pressing loans upon both Thomas and John 
Carlyle, he offered to settle an annuity of £100 upon Thomas, 
and finally enabled John to support himself by recommending 
him to amedical position.^ Carlyle’s proud spirit of independence 
made him reject Jeffrey’s help as long as possible; and even 
his acknowledgment of the generosity (in tlm Remimscences) is 
tinged with something disagreeably like resentment. In 1834 he 
applied to Jeffrey for a post at the Edinburgh Observat^. 

Mohua Aitken Caiiyie (2801-^1879) finally settled near the Carlyles 
m Chelsea^ Ha began an English prose version of Xante’s Jhvme 
Comedy — which has » earned mn^ the name of ** Dante Carlyle — 
but only completfea" the translation of the fnferito (184^). The 
Work 'inchided a 'critical edition of the text' and a valuable Intro*- 
diietioa^aod notes. : « . 
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Jeffrey naturally declined to appoint a man who, in spite of 
some mathematical knowledge, h®^d no special quali^cation, and 
administered a general lecture upon Carlyle’s arrqgance and 
eccentricity which left a permanent sense of injury. 

In the beginning of 1833 the Carlyles made another trial of 
Edinburgh. There Carlyle found materials in the Advocates’ 
Library for the article on the Diamond Necklace, one of his most 
perfect writings, which led him to study the history of the French 
Revolution. Sartor Resarlus was at last appearing in Fraseis 
Magazine, though the rate of payment was cut down, and the 
publisher reported that it was received with “ unqualified 
dissatisfaction.” Edinburgh society did not attract him, and he 
retreated once more to Craigenputtock. After another winter 
the nec'essity of some change became obvious. The Carlyles 
resolved to ” burn their ships.” I'hey went to London in the 
summer of 1834, and took a house at 5 (now 24) Cbeync Row, 
Chelsea, which Carlyle inhabited till his death ; the house has 
since been bought for the public. Irving, who had welcomed 
him on former occasions, was just dying, — a victim, as Carlyle 
thought, to fashionable cajoleries. A few young men were 
beginning to show appreciation. J. S. Mill had made Carlyle’s 
acquaintance m the previous visit to London, and had corre- 
sponded with him. Mill had introduced Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
who visited Craigenputtock in 1833. Carlyle was charmed with 
Emerson, and their letters published by Professor Norton show 
that his regard never cooled. Emerson’s interest showed that 
Carlyle’s fame was already spreading in America. Carlyle’s 
connexion with Cluirles Buller, a zealous utilitarian, introduced 
him to the circle of philosoplucal raxJicals.” 

Carlyle called himself m some sense.a radical ; and j. S. Mill, 
though not an intellectual disciple, was a very warm admirer of his 
friend's genius. Carlyle had some expectation of the editorship of 
the London Rnneiv, started by Sir W. Molesworth at this time as 
an organ of philosophical radicalism. The combination would 
clearly have been explosive. Meanwliile Mill, who had coUected 
many books upon the French Revolution, was eager to help 
Carlyle in the history whicli he was now l^eginning. He set to 
work at once and finished the first volume in five months. The 
manuscript, while entrusted to Mill lor annotation, was burnt by 
an accident. Mill induced Carlyle to accept in compensation 
£too, which was urgently needed. Carlyle took up the task again 
and finished the whole on the 12th of January 1837. “ I can tell 
the world,” he said to his wife, you have not had for a hundred 
years any book that comes more direct and flamingly from the 

heart of a living man. Do what you like with it, you ” 

The publication, six months later, of the French Retmluiion 
marks the turning-point of Carlyle’s career. Many readers hold 
it to be the best, as it is certainly the most characteristic, of 
Carlyle’s books. The failure of Sartor Resarius to attract 
average readers is quite intelligible. It contains, indeed, some 
of the most impressive expositions of his philosophical position, 
and some of his most beautiful and perfectly written passages. 
But there is something forced and clupusy, in spite of the flashes 
of grim humour, in the machinery of the Clothes Philosophy. 
The mannerism, which has been attributed to an imitation of Jean 
Paul, appeared to Carlyle himself to be derived rather from the 
phrases current in his father’s house, and in any case gave an 
appropriate dialect for the expression of his peculiar idiosyncrasy. 
But it could not be appreciated by readers who. would not take 
the trouble to learn a new language. In the French Remlutim 
Carlyle bad discovered his real strengths He was always at his 
best when his imagination was set to work upon a solid frame- 
work .of fact. The book shows a unique combination : <in the 
one hand is the singularly shrewd insight into character, and 
the vivid realization of picturesque ; on the other is the 
“mysticism” or poetical philosophy which relieves the events 
against a backgrpund of mystery. The contrast is marked by 
the humour which seems to conibine a cynical view of human 
fpUy with a deeply pathetic $ense of the sadness and suffering of 
life. The oonvieriops, whatever their value> came, aa he said, 
ffamisgly from the hearth’ It wae, of course, impossible for 
iCarlyk to Satisfy modem requirements ofmatfer-pf-foct accuracy. 
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He could not in the time have assimilated all the materials e^cn 
then extant, and later accumulations would necessitate a 
complete revision. Considered as a prose epic/’ or a vivid 
utterance of the thought of the period, it has a permanent and 
unique value. 

The book Was speedily successful. It was reviewed by Mill 
in the Westininster and by Thackeray in The Times, and Carlyle, 
after a heroic struggle, was at last touching land. In each of 
the years 1837 to 1840 he gave a course of lectures, of which 
the last only (upon “ Hero Worship ”) was published ; they 
materially helped his finances. By Emerson’s management he 
also received something during the same period from American 
publishers. At the age of forty-five he had thus become inde- 
pendent. He had also established a position among the chief 
writers of the day. Young disciples, among whom John Sterling 
was the most accepted, were gathering round him, and he became 
an object of social curiosity. Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), 
who won universal popularity by the most genuine kindliness 
of nature, became a cordial friend. Another important intimacy 
was with the Barings, afterwards Lord and Lady Ashburton. 
Carlyle’s conversational powers were extraordinary ; though, as 
he won greater recognition as a prophet, he indulged too freely 
in didactic monologue. In his prophetic capacity he published 
two remarkable books : Chartism {1^2^), enlarged from an article 
which Lockhart, though personally approving, was afraid to take 
for the Quarterly ; and Past and Present (1843), in which the 
recently published Mediaeval Chronicle was taken as a text 
for the exposure of modern evils. They may he regarded as 
expositions of the doctrine implicitly set forth in the French 
Revolution. Carlyle was a “ radical ” as sharing the sentiments 
of the class in which he was born. He had been profoundly 
moved by the widely-spread distresses in his earlier years. When 
the yeomanry were called out to suppress riots after the Peace, 
his sympathies were with the people rather than with the 
authorities. So far he was in harmony with Mill and the philo- 
sophical radicals.” A fundamental divergence of principle; 
however, existed and was soon indicated by his speedy separation 
from the party and alienation from Mill himself. The Revolu- 
tion, according to him, meant the sweeping away of effete beliefs 
and institutions, but implied also the necessity of a reconstructive 
process. Chartism begins with a fietce attack upon the laissez 
faire theory, which showed blindness to this necessity. The 
prevalent political economy, in which that theory was embodied, 
made a principle of neglecting the very evils which it should be 
the great function of government to remedy. Carlyle’s doctrines, 
entirely opposed to the ordinary opinions of Whigs and Radicals, 
found afterwards an expositor in his ardent disciple Ruskin, and 
have obvious affinities with more recent socialism. At the time 
he was as one crying in the wilderness to little practical purpose. 
Liberals were Scandalized by his apparent identification of 
“ right ” with might,” implied in the demand for a strong 
government ; and though he often declared the true inter- 
pretation to be that the right Would ultimately become might, 
his desire for strong government seemed too often to sanction 
the inverse view. He came into collision with philanthropists, 
and was supposed to approve of despotism for its own sake. 

His religious position was equally unintelligible to the average 
mind. While unequivocally rejecting the accepted creeds, and 
so scandalizing even liberal theologians, he was still more hostile 
to simply sceptical and materialist tendencies. He was, as he 
called himsdf, a mystic ” ; and his creed Was too vague to be 
put into any formula beyond a condemnation nf atheism. One 
corollary was the famous doctrine of “hero worship” first ex- 
founded in his leCtUres. Any philosbphy of history which 
emphasized the importance of general causes seemed to him 
to imply a simply mechanical doctrine and to deny the efficacy 
Of the peat spiritual forces. HC met it by making biopaphy 
the essence of history, or i^tributing all peat events to the 
“ heroes,” who are the successive embodiments of divine 
revelations. This belief was implied in his next great work, the 
Life md Letters of Oliver Cromwell, published in 1845. The gi^at 
Puritan hero was a man after his own heart, and the portrait 


drawn by so sympathetic a writer is not only intensely vivid, but 
a very effective rehabilitation of misrepresented character. The 
“ biographical ” view of history, however, implies the weakness, 
not only of unqualified approval of all Cromwell’s actions, but of 
omitting any attempt to estimate the Protector’s real relation 
to the social and political development of the time. The ques- 
tion, what was Cromwell’s real and permanent achievement, is 
not answered nor distinctly considered. The effect may be partly 
due to the peculiar form of the book as a detached series of docu- 
ments and comments. The composition introduced Carlyle to 
the “ Dryasdust ” rubbish heaps of which he here and ever after- 
wards bitterly complained. A conscientious desire to unearth 
the facts, and the effort of extracting from the dullest records 
the materials for graphic pictures, made the process of production 
excessively painful. For some years after Cromwell Carlyle 
wrote little. His growing acceptance by publishers, and the 
inheritance of her property by Mrs Carlyle on her mother’s death 
in 1842, finally removed the stimulus of money pressure. He 
visited Ireland in 1846 and again in 1849, when he made a long 
tour in company with Sir C’. Gavan Duffy, then a young member 
of the Nationalist party (see Sir C. G. Duffy’s Conversations with 
Carlyle, 1892, for an interesting narrative). Carlyle’s strong 
I convictions as to the misery and misgovernment of Ireland re- 
commended him to men who had taken part in the rising of 1848. 
Although the remedies acceptable to a eulogist of Cromwell 
could not be to their taste, they admired his moral teaching ; 
and he received their attentions, as Sir C. G. Duffy testifies, with 
conspicuous courtesy. His aversion from the ordinary radicalr 
ism led to an article upon slavery in 1849, to which Mill replied, 
and which caused their final alienation. It was followed in 1850 
by the Latterday Pamphlets, containing “ sulphurous ” denun- 
ciations of the do-nothing principle. They gave general offence, 
and the disapproval, according to Fronde, stopped the sale for 
years. The Life of Sterling (d. 1844), which appeared in 1851, 
was intended to correct the life by Julius Hare, which had given 
too much prominence to theological questions. The subject 
roused Carlyle’s tenderest mood, and the Tn'fe is one of the most 
perfect in the language. 

Carlyle meanwhile was suffering domestic troubles, unfor- 
tunately not exceptional in their nature, though the exceptional 
intellect and characters of the persons concerned have given 
them unusual prominence. Carlyle’s constitutional irritability 
made him intensely sensitive to petty annoyances. He suffered 
the torments of dyspepsia ; he was often sleepless, and the 
crowing of “ demon-fowls ” in neighbours’ yards drove him 
wild. Composition meant for him intense absorption in his 
work ; solitude and quiet were essential ; and he resented inter- 
ruptions by grotesque explosions of humorously exaggerated 
wrath. Mrs Carlyle had to pass many hours alone, and the 
management of the household and of devices intended to shield 
him from annoyances was left entirely to her. House-cleanings 
and struggles with builders during the construction of a “ sound- 
proof room ” taxed her energy, while Carlyle was hiding himself 
with his family in Scotland or staying at English country houses. 
Nothing could be more affectionate than his behaviour to his 
wife on serious occasions, such as the death of her mother, and 
he could be considerate when his attention was called to the 
facts. But he was often oblivious to the strain upon her energies, 
and had little command of his temper. An unfortunate aggra- 
vatibrt of the difficulty arose from his intimacy with the Ash- 
burtons'. Lady Ashburton, a woman of singular social charm 
and great ability, appreciated the author, b^ut apparently ac- 
cepted the company of the author’s wife rather as a necessity 
than as an additional charm. Mrs Carlyle was hurt by the fine 
lady’s condescension and her husband’s accessibility to aristo- 
cratic blandishments. Carlyle, as a wise man, should have 
yielded to his wife’s wishes ; unluckily, he was content to point 
out that her jealousy unreasonable, and, upon that very 
insuffiqient grbund, to disregard it and to edntipue his intjmacy 
with tha Ashburtons on the old t^rms. Carlyle bitterly 
resented his conduct. She had been wiUing to renounce any 
aspirations of her own and to sink herself in his glory^ but she 
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naturally expected him to recognize her devotion and to v^ue 
her society beyond all others. She had just cause of complaint, 
and a remarkable power, as her letters prove, of seeing things 
plainly and despising sentimental consolations. She was child- 
less, and had time to brood over her wrongs. She formed a little 
circle of friends, attached to her rather than to her husband ; 
and to one of them, Giuseppe Mazzini, she confided her troubles 
in 1846. He gave her admirable advice ; and the alienation 
from her husband, though it continued still to smoulder, led to 
no further results, A journal written at the same time gives 
a painful record of her sufferings, and after her death made 
Carlyle conscious for the first time of their full extent. The 
death of Lady Ashburton in 1857 removed this cause of jealousy ; 
and Lord Ashburton married a second wife in 1858, who became 
a warm friend of both Carlyles. The cloud which had separated 
them was thus at last dispersed. Meanwhile Carlyle had become 
absorbed in his best and most laborious work. Soon after the 
completion of the Cromwell he had thought of P'rederick for his 
next hero, and had in 1845 contemplated a visit to Germany 
to collect materials. He did not, however, settle down finally 
to the work till 1851. He shut himself up in his study to wrestle 
with the Prussian Dryasdusts, whom he discovered to be as 
wearisome as their Puritan predecessors and more voluminous. 
He went to Scotland to see his mother, to whom he had always 
shown the tenderest affection, on her deathbed at the end of 
1853. He returned to shut himself up in the “ sound-proof 
room.” He twice visited Germany (1852 and 1858) to see 
Frederick’s battlefields and obtain materials ; and he occasion- 
ally went to the Ashburtons and his relations in Scotland. The 
first two volumes of Frederick the Great appeared in 1858, and 
succeeding volumes in 1862, 1864 and 1865. The success was 
great from the first, though it did little to clear up Carlyle’s 
gloom. The book is in some respects his masterpiece, and its 
merits are beyond question. Carlyle had spared no pains in 
research. The descriptions of the campaigns are admirably 
vivid, and show his singular eye for scenery. These narratives 
are said to be used by military students in Germany, and at least 
convince the non-military student that he can understand the 
story. The book was declared by Emerson to be the wittiest 
ever written. Many episodes, describing the society at the 
Prussian court and the relations of Frederick to Voltaire, are 
unsurpassable as humorous portraiture. The effort to fuse 
the masses of raw material into a well-proportioned whole is 
perhaps not quite successful ; and Carlyle had not the full 
sympathy with Frederick which had given interest to the 
Cromwell. A hero-worsliipper with half-concealed doubts as 
to his hero is in an awkward position. Carlyle’s general con- 
ception of history made him comparatively blind to aspects of 
the subject which would, to writers of other schools, have a 
great importance. The extraordinary power of the book is 
undeniable, though it does not show the fire which animated 
the French Revolution. A certain depression and weariness of 
spirit darken the general tone. 

During the later labours Mrs Carlyle’s health had been break- 
ing. Carlyle, now that happier relations had been restored, 
did his best to give her the needed comforts ; and in spite of his 
immersion in Frederick^ showed her all possible attention in later 
years. She had apparently recovered from an almost hopeless 
illness, when at the end of 1865 he was elected to the rectorship 
of the university of Edinburgh. He delivered an address there 
on the 2nd of April 1866, unusually mild in tone, and received 
with general applause. He was still detained in Scotland when 
Mrs Carlyle died suddenly while driving in her carriage. The 
immediate cause was the shock of an accident to her dog. She 
had once hurt her mother’s feelings by refusing to use some wax 
candles. She had preserved them ever since, and by her direction 
they were now lighted in the chamber of death. Carlyle was 
overpowered by her loss. His life thenceforward became more 
and more secluded, and he gradudljr became incapable of work. 
He went to Mentone in the winter of 1866 and began the Reminis- 
cences. He afterwards annotated the letters from his wife, 
published (1883) as Letters and Memorials. He was, as Froude 
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says, impressed by the stoiy of Johnson’s ‘‘penance” at 
Uttoxeter, and desired to make a posthumous confession of his 
shortcomings in his relations to his wife. A few later utterances 
made known his opinions of current affairs. He joined the com- 
mittee for the defence of Governor Eyre m 1867 ; he also wrote 
in 1867 an article upon “ shooting Niagara,” that is, upon the 
tendency of the Reform Bill of that year ; and in 1870 he wrote 
a letter defending the German case against France. The worth 
of his Frederick was acknowledged by the Prussian Order of 
Merit in 1874. In the same year Disraeli offered him the Grand 
Cross of the Bath and a pension. He declined very courteously, 
and felt some regret for previous remarks upon the minister. 
The length of his literary career was now softening old antipathies, 
and he was the object of general respect. His infirmities enforced 
a very retired life, but he was constantly visited by Froude, and 
occasionally by his disciple Ruskin. A small number of other 
friends paid him constant attention. His conversation was still 
interesting, especially when it turned upon his recollections, 
and though his judgments were sometimes severe enough, he 
never condescended to the scandalous. His views of the future 
were gloomy. The world seemed to be going from bad to worse, 
with little heed to his warnings. lie would sometimes regret that 
I it was no longer permissible to leave it in the old Roman fashion. 
He sank gradually, and died on the 4th of February 1881 . A place 
in Westminster Abbey was offered, but he was buried, according 
to his own desire, by the side of his parents at Ecclefechan. 
He left Craigenputtock, which had become his own property, to 
found bursaries at the university of Edinburgh. He gave his 
books to Harvard College. 

Carlyle’s appearance has been made familiar by many portraits, 
none of them, according to Froude, satisfactory. The statue by 
Boehm on the Chelsea Embankment, however, is characteristic ; 
and there is a fine painting by Watts in the National Portrait 
Gallery. J. McNeill Whistler’s portrait of him is in the possession 
of the Glasgow corporation. 

During Carlyle’s later years the antagonism roused by his 
attacks upon popular opinions had subsided ; and upon his 
death general expression was given to the emotions natural upon 
the loss of a remarkable man of genius. The rapid publication of 
the Reminiscences by Froude produced a sudden revulsion of 
feeling. Carlyle became the object of general condemnation. 
Froude’s biography, and the Memorials of Mrs Carlyle, published 
soon afterwards, strengthened the hostile feeling. Carlyle had 
appended to the Reminiscences an injunction to his friends not to 
publish them as they stood, and added that no part could ever 
be published without the strictest editing. Afterwards, when 
he had almost forgotten what he had written, he verbally em- 
powered Froude to use his own judgment ; Froude accordingly 
published the book at once, without any editing, and with many 
inaccuracies. Omissions of a few passages written from memory 
at a time of profound nervous depression would have altered the 
whole character of the book. Froude in this and the later 
publications held that he was giving effect to Carlyle’s wish to 
imitate Johnson’s “ penance.” No one, said Boswell, should 
persuade him to make his lion into a cat. Froude intended, in 
the same spirit, to give the shades as well as the lights in the 
portrait of his hero. His admiration for Carlyle probably led him 
to assume too early that his readers would approach the story 
from the same point of view, that is, with an admiration too 
warm to be repelled by the admissions. Moreover, Froude’s 
ch^acteristic desire for pictures(jue effect, unchecked by any 
painstaking accuracy, led to his reading preconceived impressions 
into his documents. The result was that Carlyle was too often 
judged by his defects, and regarded as a selfish and eccentric 
misanthrope with flashes of genius, rather than as a man with 
maxff of the highest qjualities of mind and character clouded by 
constitutional infirmities# Yet it would be difficult to speak too 
strongly of the great qualities which underlay the superficial 
defects. Through long years of poverty and obscurity Carlyle 
showed unsurpas^ fidelity to his vocation and superiority to 
the lower temptations which have ruined $0 many liferary carers. 
His ambition might be interpreted as selfishness, but certainly 
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diowed no coldness of Heart. His unstinted generosity to his 
brothers during his wofit tiroes is only one proof of the singular 
Strength of his family affections. No one was more devotrf to 
such congenial friends as Irving and Sterling. He is not the only 
man whom absorption in work and infirmity of temper have 
made into a provoking husband, though few wives have had 
Mrs Carlyle*s capaaty for expressing the sense of injustice. The 
knowledge that the deepest devotion underlies misunderstandings 
Is often a veiy imperfect consolation ; but such devotion clearly 
existed all through, and proves the defect to have been relatively 
superficial. 

The harsh judgments of individuaJs in the Remimscences had 
no parallel in his own writings. He scarcely ever mentions a 
contemporary, and was never involved in a personal controversy. 
But the harshness certainly reflects a characteristic attitude of 
mind. Carlyle was throughout a pessimist or a prophet denoun- 
cing a backsliding world. His most popular contemporaries 
seemed to him to l>e false guides, and charlatans had ousted the 
heroes. The general condemnation of “ shams and cauit liad, 
of course, particular applications, though he left them to be 
inferred by his readers. Carlyle was the exjxmcnt of many of 
the deepest convictions of his time. Nobody could be more in 
sympathy with aspirations for a spiritual religion and for a lofty 
idealism in poliricai and social life. To most minds, however, 
which cherish such aspirations the gentler optimism of men like 
Emerson was more congenial. They believed m the progress of 
the race and the triumph of the nobler elements. Though 
Carlyle, especially in his earlier years, could deliver an invigorat- 
ing and encouraging, if not a sanguine doctrine, his utterances 
were more genendly couched in the key of denunciation, and 
betrayed a growing despondency. Materialism and low moral 
principles seemed to him to be gaining the upper hand j and the 
hope that religion might survive the old clothes ” in which it 
had been draped seemed to grow fainter. The ordinary mind 
complained that he had no specific remedy to projxise for the 
growing evils of the time ; and the more cultivated idealist was- 
^ienat^ by the gloom and the tendency to despair. To a later 
generation it will probably appear that, whatever the exaggera- 
tions and the misconceptions to whidi he was led, his vehement 
attacks at least called attention to rather grave limitations and 
defects in the current beliefs and social tendencies of the time. 
The mannerisms and grotesque exaggerations of his writmgs 
annoyed persons of relmement, and suggest Matthew Arnold’s 
advice to flee “ Carlylesc as you would flee the devil. Yet the 
shrewd common-sense, the biting humour, the power of graphic 
description and the imaginative “ mysticism ’’ give them a 
unique attraction for many even who do not fully sympathize 
with the implied philosophy or with the Puritanic^ code of 
ethics. The letters and autobiographical writings, whether they 
attract or repel sympathy, are at least a series of documents of 
profound interest for any one who cares to study character, and 
display an almost unique idiosyncrasy. (L. S.) 

The cliief authorities for Carlyle's life are his own Remimscences, 
the Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle, the Love Letters of Thomas 
Carlj^le and Jane Welsh (ed. A. Carlyle), and the four volumes of 
J. A. Froude*^s biography ; Frcmde was Carlyle’s literary executor. 

C. E. Norton s ^ition of tiie Reminiscences and liis collection 
of Carlyle's Early Letters correct some of Froude's inaccuracies, A 
list 6f many articles upon Carlyle is given by Mr Ireland in Notes 
and Queries, sixth series, vol. iv. Among other authors may be 
noticsed Henry James, sen., in Literary Remains ; Prof. Masson, 
CarlyU, FersonaUy and in his Writings ; Conway, Thomas Carlyle \ 
Larkin, The Open Secret of Carlyle's Life ; Mrs Oliphant in Mac- 
miltan*s Magazine for April i88r : G, 3 . Venables in Po>r(nigktly 
Reviem for May 1SS3 aiid November i§84. A good deal of 00m 
troversy has ansen relating lo Froude's treatnieiit of the relations 
between Carlyle and his wife, and during x 903-1904 this was pushed 
to a somewhat unsavoury extent Those who are curious to pry 
into the question of Carlyle's marital capacity, and the issues between 
Fro tide'ia assailants and his defenders, may consult New Letters and 
Mmnmtinis of Jane Welsh Cartyle, with introduction by Sir James 
Crichton-Browne ; My Relattous with Carlyle, by J, A. Froud© ; 
The Nemesis of Erorne, by Sir J. Crichto^^' Browne and Alexander 
Carlyle : and articles in the ContetHpotaty Review (Tune, July, 
August, ibu3). and Nineteenth Century amid After (May, July, X903)?. 
She also Herbert Panrs Life of Frcmde (1905). The precise truth in 


th«e© matters m hardly recovci*able, even if it concerns postci ity : 
and though Froude was often inaccurate, he was given full authority 
by Carlyle, he had ail the unpublished material before him, ana 
he was dead and unable to reply to criticism when the later attacks 
Were made. 

0 ARMA 6 M 0 LA, FRANOESOO BUS 80 Nfi> CouNt of <1590- 
1432), Italian soldier of fortune, was born at Carmagnola near 
Turin, and began his military career when twelve years old under 
Facino Cane, a condottiere then in the service of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti, duke of Milan. On the death of the latter his duchy 
was divided among his captains, but his son and heir, Filippo 
Maria, determined to reconquer it by force of arms. Facino Cane 
being dead, Visconti applied lo Carmagnola, then in his thirtieth 
year, and gave him command of the army. That general’s 
success was astonishingly rapid, and soon the whole ducliy was 
brought once more under Visconti’s sway. But Filippo Maria, 
although he rewarded Carm^nola generously, feared that he 
might become a danger to himself, and instead of giving him 
further railitaiy commands made him governor of Genoa. 
Carmagnola felt greatly aggrieved, and failing to obtain a 
personal interview with the duke, threw up his commission and 
offered his services to the Venetians (1425). He was well 
received in Venice, for the republic was beginning to fear the 
ambitions of the Visconti, and the new doge, Francesco Foscari, 
was anxious to join the Florentines and go to war with Milan. 
Carmagnola himself represented the duke’s forces as much less 
numerous than they were supposed to be , and said that the 
moment was an opportune one to attack him. These arguments, 
combined with the doge’s warlike temper, prevailed ; Carmagnola 
was made captain-general of St Mark m 1426, and war was 
declared. But while the republic was desirous of rapid and 
conclusive operations, it was to the interest of Carmagnola, as 
indeed to all other soldiers of fortune, to make the operations 
last as long as possible, to avoid decisive operations, and to 
liberate all prisoners quickly. Consequently the campaign 
dragged on interminably, some battles were won and others lost, 
tnices and peace treaties were made only to be broken, and no 
definite result was achieved. Carmagnola’s most important 
success was the battle of Maclodio (1427), but he did not follow 
it up. The republic, impatient of his dilatoriness, raised his 
emoluments and promised him immense fiefs including the 
lordship of Milan, so as to increase his ardour, but in vain. At 
the .same time Carmagnola was perpetually receiving mes.sengers 
from Visconti, who offered him great rewards if he would abandon 
the Venetians. The general trifled with his past as with his 
present employers, believing in his foolish vanity that he held 
the fate of i)oth in his hand. But the Venetians were dangerous 
masters to trifle with, and when they at last lost all patience, the 
Council of Ten determined to bring him to justice. Summoned 
to Venice to discuss future operations on the 29th of March 1432, 
he came without suspicion. On his arrival at the ducal palace 
he was seized, imprisoned and brought to trial for treason 
against the republic. Although the doge befriended him he was 
condemned to death and beheaded on the 5th of May. A man 
of third-rate ability, his great mistake was that he failed to see 
that he Could not do with a solvent and strong government what 
he couM with bankrupt tyrants without military resources, and 
that the aatute Visconti meant to rum him for his abandonment. 

BtBLioGRAPHY. — The best account of Carmagnola is Horatio 
Brown's essay in his Studies in Veneiian History (London. 19©7) \ 
see also A, l^ttistella, II Conte di Carmagnola (Genoa. 1889) ; E. 
Ricotii. Storia delle Compagnte di Ventura (Turin, 1845). Alessandro 
Manzoni (q,v.) made this episode the subject of a poetical drama. 
ft Cttntem CarmagidNa (1826). (L. V.^) 

CARMAGNOLA, a town ,oi Italy, in the province of Turin, 
i8 ra. by rail S. of Turin. Fop. (1901) 2447 (town), 11,721 
(commune). It is the junction where the lines for Savona and 
Cuneo diverge > it is also connected with Turin by a steam 
tramway via Carignano. Carmagnola is a place of medieval 
origin. The town was ciqptured by the Frendi in 1796. 

CARMAGNOLE (from (Jarmagnola, the toWn in Italy), a word 
first applied to a Piedmontese peasant costume, well known in 
the south of France, and brought to Paris by the revolutionaries 
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of Marseilles in 1798. It consisted of a short skirted coat with 
rows of metal buttons, a tricolotrred waistcoat and red cap, and 
became the popular dress of the Jacobins, The name was then 
given to the famous revolutionary song, composed in 1792, the 
tune of which, and the wild dance which accompanied it, may 
have also been brought into France by the Piedmontese. The 
original first verse began : — 

“ Monsieur Veto [i e, Louis XVI.) avait promis 
D'dtrc fid^jlc k sa patne.” 

and each verse ends with the refrain ; — 

" Vive le son, vive le son, 

Dansons la Carmagnole, 

Vivc Ic son 
Du Canon." 

ITie words were constantly altered and added to during the 
Terror and later ; thus the well-known lines, 

“ Madame Veto avait promis 
De faire egorger tout Pans 

On Im ooupa la tic., 

were added after the execution of Marie Antoinette. Played in 
double time the tune was a favourite march in the Revolutionary 
armies, until it was forbidden by Napoleon, on becoming First 
Consul. 

CARMARTHEN {Caerjyrddtn), a municipal borough, contri- 
butory parliamentary borough (united with Llanelly since 1832), 
and county town of Carmarthenshire, and a county of itself, 
finely situated on the right bank of the Towy, which is here tidal 
and navigable for small craft. Pop. (1901) 10,025. 
terminal station of a branch of the London & North-Western 
railway coming southward from Shrewsbury, and is a station on 
the main line of the Great Western running to Fishguard ; it is 
also the terminus of a branch-line of the Great Western running 
to Ncwcastle-Krnlyn. The station buildings lie on the left bank 
of the river, which is here spanned by a fine old stone bridge. 
There are works for the manufacture of woollens and ropes, also 
tanneries, but it is as the central market of a large and fer- 
tile district that Carmarthen is most important. The weekly 
Saturday market is well attended, and affords interesting scenes 
of modern Welsh agncultuial life. From the convenient and 
accessible position of the towm, the gaol and lunatic asylum 
serving for the three south-western counties of Wales — Cardigan, 
Pembroke and Carmarthen — have been fixed here Although 
historically one of the most important towns in South Wak^s, 
Carmarthen c^n boast of very few ancient building.s, and the 
general aspect of the town is modern. A well-preserved gateway 
of red sandstone and portions of two towers of the castle are 
included in the buildings of the present gaol, and the old parish 
church of St Peter contains some interesting monuments, 
iimongst them being the altar tomb (of the i6th century) of Sir 
Rhys ap Thomas, K.G., and his wife, which was removed hither 
for safety at the Reformation from the desecrated church of the 
neighbouring Priory of St John. Some vestiges of this celebrated 
monastic house, which formerly owned the famous Welsh MS. 
known as the Black Book of Carmarthen,’* are visible between 
the present Priory Street and the river. Of the more recent 
erections in the town, mention may be made of the granite 
obelisk in memory of General Sir Thomas Picton (175^1815) 
and the bronze statue of General Sir William Nott (1784-1846). 

Carmarthen is commonly reputed to ocaipy the site of the 
Roman station of Maridunum, and its present name is popularly 
associated with the wizard-statesman Merlin, or Merddyn, whose 
memory and prophecies are well remembered in these parts of 
Wales and whose home is popularly believed to have been the 
conspicuous hill above Abergwili, known as Merlin's Hill. 
Another derivation of the name is to be found in Caer-mcf^in^ 
signifying ‘'a fortified place near the sea/’ In any case, the 
antitjuity of the town is undisputed, and it served as the seat of 
government for Ystrad Tywi until the year 877, when Prince 
Cadell of South Wales abandoned Carmarthen for Dmefawr, 
near LlandilO) probably on account of the maritime raids of the 
Danes and Saacons^ Towards the close of the nth century a 
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castle was built here by the Normans^ and for the next two 
hundred years town and castle were frequently taken and 
retaken by Welsh or English. On the annexation of Wales, 
Edw^ard 1 . establi.shed here bis courts of chancery and exchequer 
and the great sessions for South Wales. Edward IIL, by the 
Statute Staple of 1353, declared Carmarthen the sole staple for 
Wales, ordering that every bale of Welsh wool should be sealed 
or cocketed ” here before it left the Principality, The earliest 
charter recorded was granted in T201 under King John ; a 
charter of James L in 1604 constituted Carmarthen a county of 
itself ; and under a charter by George III. in 1764, wduch had 
been specially petitioned for by the citizens, the two separate 
jurisdictions of Old and New Carmarthen were fused and hence- 
forth ** called by the name of Our Borough of Carmarthen.'* 
In 1555 Bishop Farrar of St David's w^as publicly burned for 
heresy under Queen Mary at the Market Cross, which was ruth- 
lessly destroyed in 1846 to provide a site for Cieneral Nott's 
statue. In 1646 General Laugharne took and demolished the 
castle in the name of the parliament, and in 1649 Oliver Cromwell 
resided at Carmarthen on his way to Ireland. In 1684 the duke 
of Beaufort with a numerous train made his state entry into 
Carmarthen as lord-president of Wales and the Marches. With 
the rise of Llanelly the industrial importance ot Carmarthen has 
tended to decline ; but owing to its central position, its close 
connexion with the bishops of St David's and its historic past the 
town is still the chief focus of all social, political and eadesiastical 
movements in the three countie.s of Cardigan, Pembroke and 
Carmarthen. Carmarthen was created a parliamentary borough 
in 1536. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE (Sir Gaerfyfddin, colloquially known 
as Sir Gar), a county of South Wales bounded N. by Cardigan, 
K. by Brecon and Glamorgan, W. by Pembroke and S. by 
Carmarthen Bay of the Bristol Channel. The modern county 
has an area of 918 sq. m., and is therefore the largest in size of 
the South Welsh counties. Almost the whole of its surface is 
hilly and in*egular, though the coast-line is fringed with extensive 
stretches of marsh or sandy burrows. Much of the scenery in 
the county, particularly in the upper valley of the Towy, is 
exceedingly beautiful and varied. On its eastern borders 
adjoining Breconshire rises the imposing range of the Black 
Mountains (Mynydd Du), sometimes called the Carmarthenshire 
Beacons, where the Carmarthen Van attains an elevation of 
2632 ft. Mynydd Mallacn in the wild districts of the north-east 
corner of the county is 1430 ft. in height, but otherwise few of 
the numberless rounded hills with which Carmarthenshire is 
thickly studded exceed 1000 ft. The principal river is the Towy 
(Tywi), which, with its chief tributaries, the Gwili, the Cothi 
and the Sawdde, drains the central part of the county and enters 
the Bay at Llanstephan, 9 m. below Carmarthen. Coracles are 
frequently to be observed on this river, as well as on the Teifi, 
which separates Carmarthenshire from Cardiganshire on the 
north. Other streams are the T&f, which flows through the 
south-western portion of the county and reaches the sea at 
Laugharne ; the Gwendraeth, with its mouth at Kidwelly ; and 
the Loughor, or Llwchwr, which rises in the Black Mountains 
and forms for several miles the boundary between the counties 
of Carmarthen and Glamorgan until it falls into Carmarthen Bay 
at Loughor. All these rivers contain salmon, selvm (glet^iad) 
and trout in fair numbers, and are consequently frequented by 
anglers. With the exception of the Van Pool in the Black 
Mountains the lakes of the county are inconsiderable in ske. 

Geology . — ^The oldest rocks in Carmarthenshire come to the surface 
in the Vale of Towy at Llanarthney and near Carmaiftben ; they 
consist of black shales of Tremadoc (Cambriaii) age, and ate succeeded 
]jy conglomerates, sandstones and shales, with bwls of volcanic ash 
and lava, of Arenig (Ordovician) age, which have been brought up 
along a belt of intense folding and faulting which foiiows the 1'owy 
from Llangadock to Carmarthen and extends westwards to the ^ge 
of the county at Whitland. The Llandeilo shales, flags and lime- 
stones and occasional volcanic ashies, which follow, are well developed 
at Llangadock and Llandcik) and near Carmarthen, and are famed 
for their trilobites, Aiapkus tyrannus and Ogy^a Buchi, Shales and 
madstones ahd impersistent limestones of mla age come next In 
order, and, bounding the Vale of Towy on the norths extend AS a 
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muTow l>elt north*westwards towards the Presley hills. Except 
lor tlie foregoing deposits the great area between the Teifi and the 
Tovvy, of which little is known, is made up of a monotonous suc- 
cession of greatly folded slates and shales with interbedded con- 
gJomeratCvS and sandstones which give rise to scarps, ridges and 
moorlands ; they appear to In? of Llandovery age. 

South of the Towy a narrow belt of steeply dippmg and even 
inverted Silurian sandstones and mudstones (Upper Llandovery. 
Wenlock and Ludlow) extends south-westwards from Llandovery 
to Llattarthncy. where they disappear under the Old Red Sandstone. 
Tliis formation, which consists of red marls and sandstones with 
occasional thin impure limestones (cornstones), extends from near 
Llandovery to beyond Carmarthen Bay ; its upper conglomeratic 
beds caj) the escarpment of the Black Mountains (2460 h.) on the 
south-eastern borders of the county. To the south the scarps and 
moorlands of the Carboniferous Limestone and Millstone Grit form 
the north-western nm of the South \\ ales coalfield. The rest of the 
•county is occupied by the rich Coal-Measures of the Gweiidractli 
Valley and Idanclly districts. All the locks in the county arc 
affected by poweiful folds and faults. Glacial deposits are plentiful 
m the valleys south of the Towy, striae abound on the Millstone 
Grit and show that the ice-sheet rose far up the slopes of the Black 
Mountains. Coal is the chief mineral, the iron-ore is no longer 
worked ; the Carboniferous limestone is burnt at Llandybie ; 
fire-bricks are manufactured fiom the Millstone Grit, and a few 
lead-veins arc found m the Ordovician rocks. 

Industries. — The climate is mild^ except in the upland regions, 
but the annual rainfall is very heavy. With the exception of its 
south-eastern portion, which forms part of the great South 
Welsh coalfield, Caanarthenshire may be considered wholly as 
an agricultural county. The attention of the farmers is devoted 
to stock-raising and dairy-farming rather than to the growth 
of cereals, whilst the large tracts of unenclosed hill-country form 
good pastures for sheep and ponies. The soil varies much, but in 
the lower valleys of the Towy and Taf it is exceedingly fertile. 
Outside agriculture the gathering of cockles at the estuaries of 
the Towy and Taf gives employment to a large number of persons, 
principally women ; Ferryside and Laugharne being the chief 
centres of the cockling industry. The local textile factories at 
Pencader, Penboyr, Llangeler, and in the valley of the Loughor 
are of some importance. Gold has been found near Caio in the 
Cothi valley, but the yield is trifling. There are lead-mines in 
various places, but none of great value. The really important 
industries are restricted to the populous south-eastern district, 
where coal-mining, iron-founding and the smelting of tin and 
copper are carried on extensively at Llanelly, Pembrey, Tirydail, 
Garnant, Pontardulais, Ammanford and other centres. 

Communications, — 'Fhe Great Western railway traverses the 
lower part of the county, whilst a branch of the London & North- 
Western enters it at its extreme north-eastern point by a tunnel 
under the Sugar Loaf Mountain, and has its terminal station at 
Carmarthen. A branch line of the Great Western connects 
Llanelly with Llandilo by way of Ammanford, and another 
branch of the same railway runs northward from Carmarthen 
to Newcastle-Emlyn on the Teifi, joining the Aberystwyth 
I'lranch, formerly the Manchester & Milford line, at Pencader. 

Population and Administration, — The area of the county is 
587,816 acres, and the population in 1891 was 130,566 and in 
1901 it was 135,325. The municipal Ixiroughs are Carmarthen 
(pop. 993s), Kidwelly (2285) and Llandovery (1809). Urban 
districts are Ammanford, Llanelly, Burry Port, Llandilo and 
Newcastle - Emlyn. The principal towns are Carmarthen, 
Llanelly (25,617), Llandilo or Llandeilo Fawr (1934), Llangadock 
(1578), Llandovery, Kidwelly, Pembrey (7513) and Laugharne 
(1439). The county is in the South Wales circuit, and assizes 
are held at Carmarthen. The borough of Carmarthen has a 
commission of the peace and separate quarter se.ssians. The 
county is divided into two parliamentary divisions, the eastern 
and western, and it also includes the united boroughs of Car- 
marthen and Llanelly, thus returning three members in 
all to parliament. The ancient county, which contains 75 
parishes and part of another, is wholly in the diocese of St 
David's. 

History, — Carmarthenshire originally formed part of the lands 
of the Dimetae conquered by the Romans, who constructed 
military roads and built on the Via Julia the important station 
of Moridunum upon or near the site of the present county town. 


After the retirement of the Roman forces this fortified town 
became known in course of time as Caerfyrddin, anglicized into 
Carmarthen, which subsequently gave its name to the county. 
During the 5th and 6lh centuries Carmarthenshire, or Ystrad 
Tywi, was the scene of the labours of many Celtic missionaries, 
notably of St David and St Teilo, who brought the arts of 
civilization as well as the doctrines of Christianity to its rude 
inhabitants. In the 9th century the whole of Ystrad Tywi was 
annexed to the kingdom of Roderick the Great {Rhodri Mawr), 
who at his death m 877 bequeathed the principality of South 
Wales to his son, Cadell. The royal residence of the South Welsh 
princes was now fixed at Dynevor (Dinefawr) on the Towy near 
Llandilo. Cadelhs son, Howell the Good (Ilywel Dda), was tht 
first to codify the ancient laws of Wales at hi.s palace of Ty Gwyn 
Ar Daf, the White Lodge on the banks of the Taf, near the 
modern Whitland. In 1080, during the troulDled reign of Rhys 
ap Tudor, the Normans first appeared on the shores of Car- 
marthen Bay, and before the end of King Henry I.’s reign had 
constructed the great castles of Kidwelly, Carmarthen, Laug- 
harnc and Llanstcphan near the coast. From this period until 
the death of Prince Llewelyn (1282) the history of Carmarthen- 
shire is national rather than local. By the Statutes of Rhuddlan 
(1284) Edward T. formed the counties of Cardigan and Car- 
marthen out of the districts of Ceredigion and Ystrad Tywi, the 
ancient possessions of the house of Dinefawr, which were no^^ 
formally annexed to the English crown. Nearly a third of the 
present county, however, still remained under the jurisdiction 
of the Lords Marchers, and it was not until the Act 27 Henry 
Vlll. that these distiicts, including the commots of Kidwell) , 
Iscennen and Carnwillion, were added to Edward l.'s original 
shire. The prosperity of the new county increased considerably 
under Edward III., who named Carmarthen the chief staple- 
town in Wales for the wool trade. The revolt of Owen Glendower 
had the effect of disturbing tlic peace of the county for a time, 
and the French army, landed at Milford on his behalf, was 
warmly received by the people of Carmarthenshire. In the 
summer of 1485 Sir Rhys ap Thomas, of Abermarlais and 
Dinefawr, marched through the county collecting recruits for 
Henry of Richmond, for which service he was created a knight 
of the Garter and made governor of all Wales. At the Reforma- 
tion the removal of the episcopal residence from distant St 
David's to Abergwili, a village barely two miles from Carmarthen, 
brought the county into close touch with the chief Welsh diocese, 
and the new palace at Abergwili will always be associated with 
the first Welsh translations of the New Testament and the 
Prayer Book, made by Bishop Richard Davies (i500“i58i) and 
his friend William Salesbury, of Llanrwst (i6th century). In 
the early part of the 17th century the county witnessed the first 
religious revival recorded in Welsh annals, that led by Rhys 
Prichard (d. 1644), the Puritan vicar of Llandovery, whos^ 
poetical works, the Canwyll y Cyrnry (“ the Welshman's Candle ") 
are still studied in the principality. At the time of the Civil 
Wars, Richard Vaughan, earl of Carbery, the patron of Jeremy 
Taylor, was in command of the royal fortresses and troops, but 
made a very feeble and half-hearted resistance against the 
parliamentarian forces. During the following century the great 
Welsh spiritual and educational movement, which later spread 
over all Wales, had its origin in the quiet and remote parish of 
Llanddowror, near Laugharne, where the vicar, the celebrated 
and pious Griffith Jones (1684-1761), had become the founder 
of the Welsh circulating charity schools. Other prominent 
members of this important Methodist revival, likewise natives 
of Carmarthenshire, were William Williams of Pantycclyn, the 
well-known hymn-writer (1716-1791), and Peter Williams, the 
Welsh Bible commentator (1722-1796). The county was deeply 
implicated in the Rebecca Riots of 1842-1843, < 

Foremost amongst the county families of Carmarthenshire is 
Rhys, or Rice, of Dynevor Castle, near Llandilo, a modem 
castellated house standing in a beautiful park which contains the 
historic ruin of the old Dinefawr fortress. The present Xiord 
Dynevor, the direct lineal descendant of the princes of South 
Wales, is the head of this family. Almost opposite Dynevor 
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Castle (formerly known as Newtown), on the left bank of the 
Towy, stands Golden Grove {Gelli Aur), once the seat of the 
Vaughans, earls of Carbery, whose senior line and titles became 
extinct early in the i8th century. The famous old mansion has 
been replaced by a modern Gothic structure, and is now the 
property of Earl Cawdor. Golden Grove contains the “ Hirlas 
Hom,’^ the gift of King Henry VII. to Dafydd ap Evan of 
Llwyndafydd, Cardiganshire, perhaps the most celebrated of 
Welsh historical relics. Other families of importance, extinct 
or existing, are Johnes, formerly of Abermarlais and now of 
Dolaucothi ; Williams (now Drummond) of Edwinsford ; Lloyd 
of Forest ; Lloyd of Gla;nscvin ; Stepney of Llanelly and Gwynne 
of Taliaris. 

Antiquities ^ — Carmarthenshire contains few memorials of the 
Roman occupation, but it possesses various camps and tumuli 
of the British period, and also a small hut perfect cromlech near 
Llanglydwen on the banks of the Taf . Of its many medieval castles 
the most important still in existence are : Kidwelly ; Laughame ; 
Llanstephan, a fine pile of the 12th century on a hill at the mouth 
of the Towy ; Carreg Cennen, an imjiosing Norman fortress 
crowning a cliff not far from Llandilo ; and Dynevor ('astle, the 
ancient seat of Welsh royalty, situated on a bold wooded height 
above the Towy. The remains of the castles at Carmarthen, 
Drysllwyn, Llandovery and Newcastle-Emlyn arc inconsiderable. 
Of the monastic houses Talley Abbey (Tal-y-Llychau, a name 
drawn from the two small lakes in the neighbourhood of its site) 
was founded by Rhys ap Griffith, prince of South Wales, 
towards the close of the 12th century for Benedictine monks ; 
Whitland, or Albalanda, also a Benedictine house, was probably 
founded by Bishop Bernard of St David’s early in the 12th 
century, on a site long associated with Welsh monastic life ; and 
the celcbiated Augustiman Priory of St John at Carmarthen 
was likewise established in the 12th century. Very slight traces 
of these three important religious houses now exist. The parish 
churches of Carmarthenshire are for the most part small and of 
no special architcc'turfil value. Of the more notewortliy mention 
may be made of St Peter’s at Carmarthen, and of the parish 
churches at Laugharne, Kidwelly, Llangadock, Abergwili and 
Llangathen, the last named of which contains a fine monument to 
Bishop Anthony Rudd (d. 1615). Many of these churches are 
distinguished by tall massive western towers, usually of the 12th 
or 13th centuries. Besides Golden Grove and Dynevor the county 
contains some fine historic houses, prominent amongst which are 
Abergwili Palace, the official residence of the bishops of St 
Davici’s since the Reformation, burnt down in 1902, but rebuilt 
on the old lines ; Aberglasney, a mansion near Llangathen, 
erected by Bishop Rudd and once inhabited by the poet John 
Dyer (1700-1758) ; Court Henry, an ancient seat of the Herbert 
family ; and Abermarlais, once the property of Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas. 

Customs, &c. — The old Welsh costume, folklore and customs 
have survived longer in Carmarthenshire than perhaps in any 
other county of Wales. The steeple-crowned beaver hat, now 
practically extinct, was often to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Carmarthen as late as 1890, and the older women often affect the 
pats-a-gim bach, the frilled mob-cap and the small plaid shawl of 
a previous generation. Curious instances of old Welsh supersti- 
tions are to be found amongst the peasantry of the more remote 
districts, particularly in the lovely country in the valleys of the 
Towy and Teifi, where belief in fairies, fairy-rings, goblins and 

corpse-candles still lingers. The curious mumming, known 
as Mari Lwyd (Blessed Mary), in which one of the performers 
wears a horse’s skull decked with coloured ribbands, was prevalent 
round Carmarthen as late as 1885. At many parish churches the 
undent service of the ** Pylgain ” (a name said to be a corruption 
of the Latin pulli cantus) is held at daybreak or cock-crow on 
Christmas morning. A species of general catechism, known as 
pimc, is also common ih the churches and Nonconformist chapels. 
The old custom of receiving New Year’s gifts of bread and cheese, 
or meal and money {calentg), still flourishes in the rural parishes. 
The bidding ” before marriage (as in Cardiganshire) was 
formerly universal and is not yet altogether discontinued, and 
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bidding papers were printed at Llandilo as late os 1900. The 
horse weddings {prioias ccfjylm) were indulged in by the farmer 
class in the neighbourhood of Abergwili as late as 1880. 

Authorities.^T. Nicholas, Annals and Antiquities of the Counties 
of Wales (London, 1872) ; W. Spurrell, Carmarthen and its Neighbour- 
hood (Carmarthen, 1879); J. B. 1 ), Tysseu and Alcwvn C. Evans, 
Royal Charters, relating to the Town a}\d County of Carmarthen 
(Carmarthen, 1878). 

CARHLATHIANS (Qarmathians, Karmai hians), a Mahom- 
medan sect named after Hamdiin Qarmat, who accepted the 
teaching of the Isrna ilitcs (see Mahom medan Religion : Sects) 
from Hosain ul-Ahwazi, a missionary of Ahmed, son of the 
Persian Abdallah ibn Maimun, toward the close of the 9th 
century. Tliis was in the Sawad of Irak, which was inhabited by 
a people little attached to Islam. Hie object of Abdallah ibn 
Maimun had been to undermine Islam and the Arabian power 
by a secret society with various degrees, which offered induce- 
ments to all classes and creeds and led men on from an interpreta- 
tion of Islam to a total rejection of its teaching and a strict 
personal submission to the head of the society. For the political 
history of the Carmathians, their conquests and their decay, see 
Arabia: History; Caijpha'ie (sect. C. §§ 16, 17, j8, 23); and 
Egypt : History (Mahommedan period). 

In their religious teaching they claimed to be Shrites ; i.e 
they asserted that the imamatc belonged by right to the descend- 
ants of Ali. Further, they were of the Isnia Hite branch of these, 
i.c. they acknowledged the claim to the imamate of Isma*H the 
eldest son of the sixth imam. The claim of lsma*il had been 
passed over by his father and many Shi'ites because he had been 
guilty of drinking wane. The Ismailites said that as the imam 
could do no wrong, his action only showed that wine-drinking 
was not sinful. Abdallah taught that from the creation of man 
there had always been an imam sometimes known, sometimes 
hidden. Isma'H was the last known ; a new^ one was to be looked 
for. But while the imam was liidden, his doctrines were to l>e 
taught by his missionaries {dah). Hamdan Qarmat was one 
of these, Ahmed ibn Abdallah being nominally the chief. The 
adherents of this party were initiated by degrees into the secrets 
of its doctrines and were divided into seven (afterwards nine) 
classes. In the first stage the convert w^as taught the existence 
of mystery in the Koran and made to feel the nccessit}' of a 
teacher who could explain it. He took an oath of complete 
submission and paid a sum of money. In the second stage the 
earlier teachers of Islam were showm to be wrong in doctrine and 
the imams alone were proved to be infallible. In the third it was 
taught that there were only seven imams and that the other sects 
of the Shi*ites were in error. In the fourth the disciple learnt 
that each of the seven imams had a prophet, who was to be 
obeyed in all things. The prophet of the last imam was Abdallah. 
The doctrine of Islam was that Mahomet was the last of the 
prophets. In the fifth stage the uselessness of tradition and the 
temporary nature of the precepts and practices of Mahomet were 
taught, while in the sixth the believer was induced to give up 
these practices (prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, &c.). At this point 
the Carmathian had completely ceased to be a Moslem. In the 
remaining degrees there was more liberty of opinion allowed and 
much variety of belief and teaching existed. 

The last contemporary mention of the Carmathians is that of 
NSsir ibn Khosrau, who visited them in a.d. 1050. In Arabia 
they ceased to exercise influence. In Persia and Syria their work 
was taken up by tbe Assassins Their doctrines arc said, 

however, to exist still in parts of Syria, Persia, Arabia and India, 
and to be still propagated in Zanzibar, 

See Journal astattque (1877), vol. 1. pp. 377-386. (G. W. T.) 

CARMAUX, a town of southern France, in the department of 
Tarn, on the left bank of the C6rou, 10 m. N. of Albi by rail. Pop. 
(1906) 8618. The town gives its name to an important coal- 
basin, and carries on the manufacture of glass. 

CARMEL^ the mountain promontory by which the sea^coast 
of Palestine is interrupted south of the Bay of Acre, 32® 50' N,, 
35® £• It continues as a ridge of oolitic limestone, broken by 
ravines and honeycombed by caves, running for about 20 m. 
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in i south-easterly direction, and finally joining the mountains of 
Samaria. Its maximum height is at 'Esfia, 1760 ft. It was 
included in the territory of the tribe of Asher. No great political 
event is recorded in connexion with it ; it appears tliroughout the 
Old Testament either as a symbol or os a sanctuary ; its name 
means “garden-land/' Its fruitfulness is referred to by Isaiah 
and by Amos ; Micah describes it as wooded, to which was no 
doubt due its value as a hiding-place (Amos ix. 3). It is now 
wild, only a few patches being cultivated ; most of the mountain 
is covered with a thick brushwood of evergreens, oaks, myrtles, 
pines, &c., which is gradually being cleared away. That the 
cultivation was once much more extensive is indicated by the 
large number of rock-hewn wine and olive presses. Vines and 
olives are now found at ^Esfia only. The outstanding position 
of Carmel, its solitariness, its visibility over a wide area of 
country, and its fertility, marked it out as a suitable place for 
a sanctuary from very ancient times. It is possibly referred 
to in the Palestine lists of Thothmes HI. as Rosh Kodsu, *^the 
holy headland/^ An altar of Jehovah existed here from early 
times ; it was destroyed when the Phoenician Baal claimed the 
country under Jezebel, and repaired by Elijah (i Kings xviii. 30) 
before the great sacrifice which decided the claims of the con- 
tending deities. The traditional site of this sacrifice is at 
El-Mu)^raka, at the eastern end of the ridge. The Druses still 
visit this site, where is a dilapidated structure of stones, as a holy 
place for sacrifice. On the bank of the Kishon below is a mound 
known as Tell el-l^usis, ‘‘ the Priest’s mound,” but the connexion 
that has been sought between this name and the slaughter of 
the priests of Baal is hardly justifiable. Other sites on the hill 
are traditionally connected with Elijah, and some mclon-like 
fossils are explained as being fruits refused to him by its owner, 
who was punished by having them turned to stone. Elisha was 
stationed here for a time. Tacitus describes the hill as the site 
of an oracle, which Vespasian consulted. lamblichus in his 
life of Pythagoras speaks of it as a place of great sanctity forbidden 
to the vulgar. A grove of trees, called the “ Trees of the Forty 
[Martyrs], still remains, no doubt in former times a sacred grove. 
So early as the 4th century Christian hermits began to settle here, 
and in 1207 the Carmelite order was organized. The monastery, 
founded at the fountain of Elijah in 1209, has had many vicissi- 
tudes : the monks were slaughtered or driven to Europe in 1238 
and the building decayed ; it was visited and refounded by St 
Louis in 1252 ; again despoiled in 1291 ; once more rebuilt in 
1631, and, in 1635 (when the monks were massacred), sacked 
and turned into a mosque. Once more the monks established 
themselves, only to be murdered after Napoleon’s retreat in 1799. 
The church and the monastery were entirely destroyed in 1821 
by'Abd Allah, pasha of Acre, on the plea that the monks would 
favour the revolting Greeks ; but it was shortly afterwards 
rebuilt by order from the Porte, partly at'Abd Allah’s expense 
and partiy by contributions raised in Europe, Asia and Africa 
by Brother Giovanni Battista of Frascati. The villages with 
which the mountain was once covered have been to a large 
extent depopulated by the Druses. (R. A, S. M.) 

CARMElJrtES, in England called White Friars (from the 
white mantle over a brown habit), one of the four mendicant 
orders. The stories concerning the origin of this order, seriously 
put forward and believed in the 17th and tSth centuries, are 
one of the curiosities of history. It was asserted that Elias 
established a community of hermits on Mount Carmel, and that 
this community existed without break until the Christian era 
and was nothing else than a Jewish Carmelite order, to which 
belonged the Sons of the Prophets and the Essenes. Members 
of it were present at St Peter’s first sermon on Pentecost and 
were converted, and built a chapel on Mount Carmel in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, who, as well as the apostles, enrolled 
herself in the order. In 1668 the Bollandist Danid Papen- 
broek (1628-1714), in the M^rch volumes of the Acta Sanctorum^ 
rejected these stories as fables. A controversy arose and the 
Carmelites had recourse to the Inquisition. In Spain they 
succeeded in getting the offending volumes of the Acta censured, 
but in Rome they were less successful, and so hot did the 


! controversy become that in 16^ a decree was issued imposing 
silence upon both parties, until a formal decision should be 
promulgatedr-^which has not yet been done. 

The historical origin of the Carmelites must be placed at the 
middle of the 12th century, when a crusader from Calabria, 
named Bcrthold, and ten companions established themselves 
as hermits near the cave of Elias on Mount Carmel. A Greek 
monk, Phocas, who visited the Holy Land in 1185, gives an 
account of them, and says that the ruins of an ancient building 
existed on Mount Carmel ; but though it is likely enough that 
there had previously been Christian monks and hermits on the 
spot, it is impossible to place the beginning of the Carmelite 
institute before Berthold. About 1210 the hermits on Carmel 
received from Albert, Latin patriarch of Jerusalem, a rule com- 
prising sixteen articles. This was the primitive Carmelite rule. 
The life prescribed was strictly eremitical : the monks were to 
live in separate cells or huts, devoted to prayer and work ; they 
met only in the oratory for the liturgical services, and were to 
live a life of great silence, seclusion, abstinence and austerity. 
This rule received papal approbation in 1226. Soon, however, 
the losses of the Christian arms in Palestine made Carmel an 
unsafe place of residence for western hermits, and so, c, 1240, 
they migrated first to Cyprus and thence to Sicily, France and 
England. In England the first establishment was at Alnwick 
and the second at Aylesford, where the first general chapter of 
the order was held in 1247, and St Simon Stock, an English 
anchorite who had joined the order, was elected general. During 
his generalate the institute was adapted to the conditions of tlie 
western lands to which it had been transplanted, and for this 
purpose the original rule had to be in many ways altered : the 
austerities were mitigated, and the life was turned from eremitical 
into cenobitical, but on the mendicant rather than the monastic 
model. The polity and government were also organized on the 
same lines, and the Carmelites were turned into mendicants and 
became one of the four great orders of Mendicant Friars, in 
England distinguished as the ‘‘ White Friars ” from the white 
mantle worn over the dark brown habit. This change was made 
and the new rule approved in 1247, and under this form the 
Carmelites spread all over western Europe and became exceed- 
ingly popular, as an order closely analogous to the Dominicans and 
Franciscans. In the course of time, further relaxations of the 
rule were introduced, and during the Great Schism the Carmelites 
were divided between the two papal obediences, rival generals 
being elected, — a state of thii^s that caused still further re- 
laxations. To cope with existing evils Eugenius IV. approved 
in 1431 of a rule notably milder than that of 1247, but many 
houses clung to the earlier rule ; thus arose among the Carmel- 
ites the same division into “observants” and “conventuals” 
tliat wrought such mischief among the Franciscans. During 
the 15th and i6th centuries various attempts at reform arose, 
as among other orders, and resulted in the formation of semi- 
independent congregations owing a titular obedience to the 
general of the order. The Carmelite friars seem to have flourished 
especially in England, where at the dissolution of the monasteries 
there were some 40 friaries. (See F. A. Gasquet, English Monas- 
tic LifCf table and maps ; Catholic Dictionary, art. “ Carmelites.”) 
There were no Carmelite nunneries in England, and indeed until 
the middle of the 15th century tliere were no nuns at all anywhere 
in the order. 

Of all movements m the Carmelite order by far the most 
important and far-reaching in its results has been the reform 
initiated by St Teresa. After nearly thirty years passed in a 
Camielite convent in Avila under the mitigated rule of 1431# 
she founded in the same city a small convent wherein a rule 
stricter than that of 1247 was to be observed. This was in 1562, 
In spite of opposition and difficulties of all kinds, she succeeded 
in establishing a number, not only of nunneries, but (with the 
co-operation of St John of the Cross, q,vj) also of friaries of the 
strict observancse ; so that at her death in 1582 there were of the 
reform 15 monasteries of men and 17 of women, all in Spain. 
The interesting and dramatic story of the ihovement should be 
sought for in the biographies of Ihe two protagonists; as also 
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an account of the school of mystical theology founded by them, 
without doubt the chief contribution made by the Carmelites 
to religion (see Mysticism). Here it must suffice to say that the 
idea of the reform was to go behind the settlement of 1247 and 
to restore and emphasize the purely contemplative character 
of prhnitive Carmelite life ; indeed provision was made for the 
reproduction, for such as desired it, of tlie eremitical life led by 
Berthold and his companions. St Teresa*s additions to the 
rule of 1247 made the life one of extreme bodily austerity and of 
prolonged prayer for all, two hours of private prayer daily, in 
addition to the choral canonical office, being enjoined. From 
the fact that those of the reform wore sandals in place of shoes 
and stockings, they have come to be called the Discalced, or 
bare-footed, Carmelites, also Teresians, in distinction to the 
Calced or older branch of the order. In 1580 the reformed 
monasteries were made a separate province under the general 
of the order, and in 1593 this province was made by papal act 
an independent order with its own general and government, so 
that there are now two distinct orders of Carmelites. The 
Discalced Carmelites spread rapidly all over Catholic Europe, 
and then to Spanish America and the East, especially India and 
Persia, m which lands they liave carried on to this day extensive 
missionary undertakings. Both observances suffered severely 
from the various revolutions, but they both still exist, the Dis- 
calced being by far the most numerous and thriving. There are 
in all some 2000 Carmelite friars, and the nuns are much more 
numerous. In England and Ireland there arc houses, both of 
men and of women, belonging to each observance. 

Authorities. — A full account is given by Helyot, Hist, dcs ordyes 
teltgieux (1792), i. cc. 40-52 ; shorter accounts, continued to the 
end of the 19th century and giving references to all literature old 
and new, may be found in Max Heimbucher, Orden u. Kongregationen 
^1897), li. §§ 92-96 ; Wetzer u. Welte, Kirchenlextcon (cd 2), art. 

Carmehtenorden "(; Hcrzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddte (e^d. 3), art. 
** Karmchter. " The story of St Teresa’s reform will be found in 
lives of St Teresa and m her writings, especially the Foundations. 
Special reference may be mafle to the works of Zimmerman, a 
Carmelite friar, Carmel in England (1899), and Monumenta htstorica 
Carmelitana, i. {1905 foil.). (E. C. B ) 

CARMICHAEL, GERSH9M (r. 1672-1729), Scottish philo- 
sopher, was born probably in London, the son of a Presbyterian 
minister who had been, banished by the Scottish privy council 
for his religious opinions. He graduated at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity in 1691, and became a regent at St Andrews, in 1694 he 
was elected a master in the university of Glasgow — an office 
that was converted into the professorship of moral philosophy 
in 1727, when the system of masters was abolished at Glasgow. 
Sir William Hamilton regarded him as ‘‘ the real founder of the 
Scottish school of philosophy.*’ He wrote Brevtuscula Intro- 
duetto ad Logicam, a treatise on logic and the psychology of the 
intellectual powers ; Synopsis Theologiae Naturalis ; and an 
edition of Pufendorf, De Officio Ilominis et Civis, with notes 
and supplements of high value. His son Frederick was the 
author of Sermons on Several Important Subjects and Sermons 
on Christian Zeal, both published in 1753. 

CARMINE, a pigment of a bright red colour obtained from 
cochiheal {qjv.\ It may be prepared by exhausting cochineal 
with boiling water and then treating the clear solution with alum, 
cream of tartar, stannous chloride, or acid oxalate of potassium ; 
the colouring and animal matters present in the liquid are thus 
precipitated. Other methods are in use ; sometimes white of 
egg, fish glue, or gelatine are added before the precipitation. 
The quality of carmine is affected by the temperature and the 
degree of illumination during its preparation — sunlight being 
requisite for the production of a brilliant hue. It differs also 
according to the amount of alumina present in it. It is some- 
times adulterated with cinnabar, starch and other materials; 
from these the carmine can be separated by dissolving it in 
ammonia. Good carmine should crumble readily between the 
fibers when dry. Chemically, carmine is a compound of car- 
minic acid with alumina,, lime and some organic acid. Carmine 
is used in the manufacture of artificial fiowers, water«'calcmrs, 
rouge, cosmetics and crimson ink, and in the painting of miniar 
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tures. Carmine lake is a pigment obtained by adding freshly 
precipitated alumina to decoction of cochineaL 

CARMONA, a town of south-western Spain, in the province 
of Seville ; 27 m. N.K. of Seville by rail. Pop. (1900) 17,215. 
Carmona is built on a ridge overlooking the central plain of 
Andalusia, from the Sierra Morena, on the north, to the peak 
of San Cristobal, on the south. It has a thriving trade in wine, 
olive oil, grain and cattle ; and the annual fair, which is held in 
April, affords good opportunity of observing the costumes and 
customs of southern Spain. The citadel of Carmona, now in 
ruins, was formerly the principal fortress of Peter the Cruel 
(1350-1369), and contained a spacious palace within its defences. 
The principal entrance to the town is an old Moorish gateway ; 
and the gate on the road to Cordova is partly of Roman con- 
struction. Portions of the ancient college of San Teodomir are 
of Moorish architecture, and the tower of the church of San 
Pedro is an imitation of the Giralda at Seville. 

In 1881 a large Roman necropolis was discovered dose to the 
town, beside the Seville road. It contains many rock-hewn 
sepulchral chambers, with niches for the cinerary urns, and occa- 
sionally with vestibules containing stone seats (triclinia). In 
1881 an amphitheatre, and another group of tombs, all belong- 
ing to the first four centuries a.d., were disinterred near the 
original necropolis, and a small museum, maintained by the 
Carmona archaeological society, is filled with the mosaics, 
inscriptions, portrait-heads and other antiquities found here. 

Carmona, the Roman Carmo, was the strongest city of Further 
Spain in the time of Julius Caesar (100-44 B.c.), and its strength 
was greatly increased by the Moors, who surrounded it with a 
wall and ornamented it with fountains, and palaces. In 1247 
Ferdinand III. of Castile took the city, and bestowed on it the 
motto Sicuf Lucifer lucet in Aurora, stc in Wandalia Carmona 
(“ As the Morning-star shines in the Dawn, so shines Carmona 
in Andalusia ”). 

For an account of the antiquities of Carmona, see Estudios arqueo- 
logicos € hisiortros, by M. Sales y FeriV^ (Madrid, 1887). 

CARNAC, a village of north-western ]<>ance, in the depart- 
ment of Morbihan and arrondissement of Lonent, 9 m. S.S.W. 
of Auray by road. Pop. (1906) 667. ('arnac has a handsome 
church in the Renaissance style of Brittany, but it owes its 
celebrity to the stone monuments in its vicinity, which are among 
the most extensive and interesting of their kind (see Stone 
Monuments). The most remarkable consist of long avenues 
of menhirs or standing stones ; but there is also a profusion 
of other erections, such as dolmens and barrows, thoughout the 
whole district. About half a mile to the north-west of the 
village is the Menec system, which consists of eleven lines, 
numbers 874 menhirs, and extends a distance of 3376 ft. The 
terminal circle, whose longest diameter is 300 ft., is somewhat 
difficult to make out, as it is broken by the houses and gardens 
of a little hamlet. To the east-north-east there is another system 
at Kermario (Place of the Dead), which consists of 855 stones, 
many of them of great size— some, for example, 18 ft. in height 
— ^arranged in ten lines and extending about 4000 ft. in length* 
Still further in the same direction is a third system at Kerlescan 
(Place of Burning), composed of 262 stones, which are distributed 
into thirteen lines, terminated by an irregular circle, and alto- 
gether extend over a distance of 1000 ft. or more. These three 
systems seem once to have formed a continuous series ; the 
menhirs, many of which have been broken up for road-mending 
and other purposes, have diminished in number by some thou* 
sands in modern times. The alignment of Kermario points to 
the dolmen of Kercado (Place of St Cado), where there is also 
a barrow, explored in 1863 ; and to the south-east of Menec 
Stands the great tumulus of Mont St Michel, which measures 
377 ft. in length, and has a height of 65 ft. The tumiilus, which 
is crowned with a chapel, was excavated by Ren6 Galles in 186a ; 
and the contents of the sepulchral chamber, which include 
several jade and fibrolite axes, are preserved in the museum 
at Vannes. About a mile east of the village is a small piece 
of moorland called the Bossenno, from the mcenieu or mounds 
with which it is covered j and here, in 1874, the explorations of 
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Jifeines Miln, a Scottish antiquary, brought to light the remains 
of a Gallo-Roman town. The tradition of Carnac is that there 
was once a convent Of the Templars or Red Cross Knights on 
the spot ; but thisyit seems, is not supported by history. Similar 
traces were also discovered at Man6 Bras, a height about 3 m. 
to the east. The rocks of which these various monuments are 
composed is the ordinary granite of the district, and most of 
them present a strange appearance from their coating of white 
lichens. Carnac has an interesting museum of antiquities. 

So© W. C Lukis, Guide to the Principal Chambered Barrows and 
Oil^f Prehistoric Monuments tn the Islands of the Morbihan, 
(IWpon, 1H75) ; Ren6 Gallcs, Fouilles du Mont Saint Michel en 
Cavnac (V^'lnnes, 1864) ; A. Fouquet, Des monuments celtiques et des 
rutfies romames dans le Morbihan (Vannes. 1^53) ; James Miln, 
Archaeological Researches at Carnac in Brittany ■ Kermarto (Edin- 
burgh, 1881); and Excavations at Carnac: The Bossenno and the 
Mont St Mtchel (Edmburgh, 1877). 

CARNARVON, EARLDOM OP, The earldom of Carnarvon 
was created in 1628 for Robert Dormer, Baron Dormer of Wyng 
{c. 1610-1643), who was killed at the first battle of Newbury 
whilst fighting for Charles L, and it became extinct on the death 
of his son Charles, the 2nd earl, in 1709. From 1714 to 1789 it 
was held by the family of Brydges, dukes of Chandos and mar- 
quesses of Carnarvon, and in 1793 Henry Herbert, Baron Por- 
cliester (1741-1811), was created earl of Carnarvon. 

His great-grandson, Henry Howarp Molyneux Herbert, 
4th earl of Carnarvon (1831-1890), was born on the 24th of June 
1831. He succeeded to the title in 1849, on the death of his 
father, Henry John George, the 3rcl earl (1800-1849). Soon after 
taking his degree at Oxford he began to play a prominent part 
in the deliberations of the House of Lords. In 1858 he was 
under secretary for the colonics, and in 1866 secretary of state. 
In this capacity he introduced m 1867 the bill for the. federation 
of the British North American provinces which set so many 
political problems at rest ; but he had not the privilege of passing 
it, having, before the measure became law, resigned, owing to his 
distaste for Disraeli’s Reform Bill. Resuming office in 1874, 
he endeavoured to confer a similar boon on South Africa, but 
the times were not ripe. Jn 1878 he again resigned, out of oppo- 
sition to Lord Beaconsfield’s policy on the Eastern question ; 
but on his party’s return to power in 1885 he became lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. His short period of office, memorable for 
a conflict on a question of personal veracity between himself 
and Mr Parnell as to his negotiations with the latter in respect 
of Home Rule, was terminated by another premature resignation. 
He never returned to office, and died on the 29th of June 1890. 
As a statesman his career was marred by extreme sensitiveness ; 
but he was beloved as a man of worth and admired as a man of 
culture. He was high steward of the university of Oxford, and 
president of the Society of Antiquaries. The 4th earl was 
succeeded by his son, George Edward Stanhope Molyneux 
(b. 1866). 

CARNARVON, a market town and municipal borough, and 
the county town of Carnarvonshire, north Wales, 68 J m. W. 
of Chester by the London & North-Western railway. Pop. 
(1901) 9760. It stands very nearly on the site of Caer Seint, 
capit^ of the Segontiaci, and was fortified in 1098 by Hugh 
Lupus, earl of Chester, after Roman occupation, a fort, baths 
and villa, with coins and pottery, having been exhumed here* 
As the castle was begun only in 1284, Edward IL, supposed to 
have been born in its Eagle Tower on the extreme west, can only 
have been born outside. The castle is an irregular oblong 
building on the west of the town, surrounded by walls and having 
thirteen polygonal towers. There is still much of the town wall 
extant. The parish church (Llanbeblig) is some half-mile out 
of the town, the institutions of which include a town and 
county hall, a training college, and a gaol for Anglesey and 
Carnarvonshire jointly. Manufactures in the town are scanty, 
but Uanberis and Llanllyfni export hence slates, '‘sets” and 
copper ore. A steam ferr3r unites Carnarvon and Tafi y foel, 
Anglesey, while a summer service of steamers runs to Menai 
. Bridge, Bardsey, &c. The borough forms part of a district return- 
iing a member to parliament since 1536. To this district the 


Reform Act added Bangor. The county quarter sessions and 
assizes are held in the town, which has a separate commission 
of the peace, but no separate court of quarter sessions. Three 
weekly Welsh (besides English) newspapers are published here. 

CARNARVONSHIRE (Welsh Caer^narfon, for Caer yn Arfon), 
a county of north Wales, bounded N. by the Irish Sea, E. by the 
county of Denbigh, S.E. by Merioneth, S. by Tremadoc and 
Cardigan Bays, S.W. by Carnarvon Bay, W. by the Menai 
Straits (separating the county from Anglesey), and N.W. by 
Conway Bay. Area, 565 sq. m. There is, owing to the changed 
bed of the Conwy stream, a small detached part of the county 
on the north coast of Denbighshire, stretching inland for some 
2 J m. between Old Colwyn and Llandulas. About half the whole 
! length of the county is a peninsula, Lleyn, running south-west 
into the Irish Sea, and forming Cardigan Bay on the south and 
Carnarvon Bay on the north. The county is rich in minerals, 
e.g. lead, copper, some gold. Its slate quarries are many and 
good. Its mountains include the highest in the British Isles, 
the summit of Snowdon (Wyddfa or Eryri) being 3560 ft. The 
principal mountains occupy the middle of the county and include 
Carnedd Llewelyn (3484 ft.), Carnedd Dafydd (3426), Glydyr 
Fawr (3279) and Glydyr Fach (3262), Elidr Fawr (3029), Moel 
Siabod (2860), Mod Hebog or Hebawg (2566). The valleys vary 
from the wildness of Pont Aberglaslyn gorge to the quiet of 
Nant Gw>^nnant. Those of Beddgelert and Llanberis — at the 
south and north base of Snowdon respectively — are famous, 
while that of the Conwy, from Llanrwst to Conway (Conwy), is 
well set off by the background of Snowdonia. 

The largest stream is the Conwy, tidal and navigable for some 
12 m. from Deganwy ; this rises m Llyn Conwy, in the south- 
east, divides Carnarvon from Denbigh (running nearly due 
north) for some 30 m., and falls into the sea at Deganwy. The 
Seint (wrongly spelled Seiont) is a small stream rising in Snowdon 
and falling into the sea at Carnarvon, to which it gave its old 
name Segontium (Kaer Seint yn Arvon in the Mabinogton). 
The Swallow Falls are in Nant Ffrancon (the stream of the 
Beaver or Afanc, a mythological animal). Nant Ffrancon leads 
north-west from near Capcl Curig, through Bettws y coed and 
Bethesda, reaching the sea in Beaumaris Bay. The lakes, 
numerous and occasionally large, include : Llyn Peris and Llyn 
Padarn at Llanberis, north of Snowdon ; Llyn Ogwen, north of 
Glydyr Fawr ; Llyn Cowlyd and Llyn Eigiau, both north of 
Capel Curig ; Llyn Llydaw, on Snowdon ; Llyn Cwellyn, west 
of Snowdon ; Llyn Gwynnant, east of Snowdon ; Llyniau (Nant 
y lief or) Nantlle, near Llanllyfni ; Llyn Conway. 

The greater part of the eounty, including the mountainous Snow- 
don district and nearlv all the eastern portion of the promontory of 
Lleyn, is occupied by rocks of Ordovician age, the Arcnig, Bala and 
Llandeilo series. These arc dark slates and thin- bedded grits with 
enormous masses of interbedded igneous rocks, lavas and ashes, the 
product of contemporaneous volcanoes. At the base of Snowdon 
are Bala grits and slates, above them lie three beds of felspathic 
porphyry, which are m turn succeeded by a great mass of calcareous 
and sandy volcanic ashes, while upon the summit are the remnants 
of a lava sheet The whole mountain is part of a synclme, the beds 
dipping into it from the north-west and south-east. 

Next to the Ordovician, the Cambrian rocks are the mopt im- 
portant ; they are found in three separate areas ; the largest is in 
the north-west, and extends from Bangor to Bethesda, through Llyn 
Cwellyn and Llanwada to the coast near Clynnogfawr. The second 
area lies west of Tremadoc, which has given its name to the upper 
division of the Cambrian system. The third forms the promontory 
south of Llanenga. Cambrian slates are extensively quarried at 
Penrhyn, Llanberis and Dinorwic. Pre-Cambnan schists and igneous 
rocks occupy a strip, fjrom 2 to 3 m. wide, along the coast from Neirn 
to Bardsey Island. A ve^ small area of the Denbighshire Silurian 
enters this county near Conway near the eastern border ; it com- 
prises Tarannon shale and Wenlock beds with graptolites. 

The striking, headland of the Great Orme as well as Little Orme's 
Head is composed of carboniferous limestone, containing corals 
and large Productus shells. A narrow strip of the same formation 
run^ along the Menai Straits for several miles south of the tubular 
bndge. At the southern extremity of the limestone a small patch of 
xxial measures is found. * 

Glacial drift — gravel, boulders and clay — ^is abundant along jthe 
northern coast, and in the neighbourhood of Snowdon it is an im- 
portant feature in the landscape : massive moraines, perched blocks, 
striated stones and other evidences of ice action are common. On 
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Moel Trygam and on the western flanks of Snowdon marine shells 
have bew found m the dnft up to an elevation of 1400 ft* above 
sea-level. Blpwn sand occurs along the coast near Conway, south- 
west of Carnarvon and on the south coast. Several hollows and 
pipes in the carboniferous limestone about Orme's Head contain 
cla3rs and sands of mixed origin, including Upper Carboniferous, 
XriassiQ and dnft materials. The igneous rocks, especially those 
of volcanic origin, constitute one of the most striking geological 
features of the county ; they comprise fclsites, rhyolites, quartz 
porphynes, enstatite diabases, andesite tuffs, diabases and granite. 

The climate is cold and damp in winter, except in the peninsula, 
Lleyn, and on the mild coast. Arable land, but a small propor- 
tion of the surface, is mostly in the Conwy valley or near the sea. 
Principal crops are oats, barley and potatoes, with some little 
wheat. The valley soil (alluvial) is often fertile, chiefly as 
meadow and enclosed pasture. Dairy and sheep farming occupy 
most farmers. The small mountain ponies, especially of IJanbedr 
(Conwy Vale), are famous, and Welsh ponies were known for 
staying power even to Arrian {Cynegeiics), Agriculture still too 
much follows the old routine, besides losing by the influx of 
labour into the towns or to the mining industry and ‘‘set 
works ’’ (stone). 

The county is served by the London & North-Western railway ; 
its terminus is Afon Wen, within 4 m. of Pwllheli. Between 
tliese stations plies the Cambrian, which runs along the Cardigan 
Bay coast and terminates at Pwllheli. The North Wales Narrow 
Gauge line runs from Dinas, south of Carnarvon, to Snowdon 
Ranger, 4 m. from Beddgelert. The mam line of the London 
& North-Western runs along the northern coast, with branches 
from Llandudno junction to Blaenau Festiniog, along the 
Denbighshire side of the Conwy stream ; from Menai Bridge to 
Carnarvon (thence continuing to Llanbcris, or, by another line, 
to Afon Wen). The chief ports are Portmadoc, Pwllheli, Car- 
narvon, Port Dinorwic and Bangor. Near Portmadoc is 
Criccieth, with a castle resorted to by visitors ; Pwllheli is also 
a summer resort, and a tramway runs thence to within a short 
distance of Al:»ersoch, another favourite watering-place. Nefyn 
(some 6 m. from Pwllheli), still unserved by rail or tram, was the 
scene of a royal tournament in the 15th century, and is another 
bathing resort ; near are Carreg Liam and Pistyll farm (see 
Bardse\ ). 

The area of the ancient county is 361,156 acres, with a popula- 
tion in 1901 of i26,883p The area of the administrative county 
is 365,986 acres. The inhabitants practically all speak WeLsh 
(slightly differing, especially in Lle>n, from that of Anglesey). 
Over 80 is the percentage in Carnarvonshire, as against over 
90 for Anglesey. The county is divided into two parliamentary 
divisions, south (Eifion) and north (Arfon). 

The Carnarvon district of boroughs is formed of Bangor city, 
Carnarvon^ Conway, Criccieth, Nefyn and Pwllheli. There are 
four mumcipal boroughs: Bangor (pop. 11,269), Carnarvon 
(9760)3 Conway (4681) and Pwllheli (3675), Other urban 
districts are : Bethesda (5281), Bettws y coed (1070), Criccieth 
1406), Llandudno (9279), Llanfairfechan (2769), Penmaenmawr 
3503) and Ynyscynhaiarn (4883). Carnarvon, where assizes 
jire h^d, is in the north Wales circuit. Except a few parishes 
(in and near Llandudno) in St Asaph diocese, Carnarvonshire 
is in the diocese of Ba^or, and contains sixty-one ecclesiastical 
parishes or districts, with parts of four others. Bangor, Carnar- 
von, Pwllheli and Llandudno are the principal towns, with 
Criccieth, Nefyn, Portmadoc and Tremadoc. 

Carnarvonshire was occupied by the Segontiaci, with difficulty 
subdued by Ostorius Scapula and C. Suetonius. Paulinus (Paul- 
linus). From here AgriceJa crossed to conquer Anglesey. Relics 
of British forts and camps have been discovered. Caerhun (Caer 
Rhun) and Carnarvon (Caer Seint) are respectively the old 
Conovium and Segontium of Britannia Secunda. The county 
was part of Gwyne^ kingdom, until Edward I. in 1277 restricted 
that to Snowdon proper. The aarly fortresses at Deganwy, 
Dinorwic, Dinas Dinlle, &c., and the later castles of Conwy 
(Conway), Carnarvon, Criccieth and Dolbadarn, bear witness 
tot the warlike character of its inhabitants. 

SOe'^EdV. Breese, Kdkndar of Gwyn0id (London, iflya). 


OARNATIO, or Karnatak (Kannada, Kamata, Karnataka* 
desa), a name given by Europeans to a region of sOuthem India, 
between the Eastern Ghats and the Coromandel coast, in the 
presidency of Madras. It is ultimately derived, according to 
Bishop Caldwell (Grammar of the Dramdtan Languages)^ from 
kar, “ black, and nadu^ “ country,” the black country,” 
“ a term very suitable to designate the ‘ black cotton soil,’ as it 
is called, of the plateau of the Southern Deccan.” Properly the 
name is, in fact, applicable only to the country of the Kanarese 
extending between the Eastern and Western Ghats, over an 
irregular area narrowing northwards, from Palghat m the south 
to Bidar in the north, and including Mysore. The extension of 
the name to the country south of the Karnata was probably due 
to the Mahommedan conquerors who in the z6th century over- 
threw the kingdom of Vijayanagar, and who extended the name 
which they found used of the country north of the Ghats to that 
south of them. After this period the plain country of the south 
came to be called Karnata Payanghat, or “ lowlands,” as 
distinguished from Karnata Balaghat, or “ highlands.” The 
misapplication of the name Carnatic was carried by the British 
a step further than by the Mahommedans, it being confined by 
them to the country below the Ghats, Mysore not b^ing included. 
Officially, however, this name is no longer applied, “ the 
Carnatic ” having become a mere geographical term. Adminis- 
tratively the name Carnatic (or rather Karnatak) is now applied 
only to the Bombay portion of the original Karnata, viz. the 
districts of Belgaiim, Dharwar and Bijapur, part of North 
Kanara, and the native states of the Southern Mahratta agency 
and Kolhapur. 

The region generally known to Europeans as the Carnatic, 
though no longer a political or administrative division, is of 
great historical importance. Tt extended along the eastern 
coast about 600 m. in length, and from 50 to 100 m. in breadth. 
It was bounded on the north by the Guntur circar, and thence it 
stretched southward to Cape Comorin. It was divided into the 
Southern, Central and Northern Carnatic. The region south 
of the river Coleroon, which passes the town of Trichinopoly, 
was called the Southern Carnatic. The principal towns of this 
division were Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tranquebar, 
Negapatam and Tinnevelly. The Central Carnatic extended 
from the Coleroon river to the river Pennar ; its chief towns 
were Madras, Pondicherry, Arcot, Vellore, Cuddalore, Fulicat, 
Nellore, &c. The Northern Carnatic extended from the river 
Pennar to the northern limit of the country ; and the chief town 
was Ongole.^ The Carnatic, as above defined, comprehended 
within its limits the maritime provinces of Nellore, Chingleput, 
South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly, besides the 
inland districts of North Arcot and Trichinopoly. The popula- 
tion of this region consists chiefly of Brahmanical Hindus, the 
Mahommedans being but thinly scattered over the country. 
The Brahmans rent a great proportion of the land, and also 
fill different offices in the collection of the revenue and the 
administration of justice. Throughout the country they 
appropriate to themselves a particular quarter in every town, 
generally the strongest part of it. Large temples and other 
public monuments of civilization abound. The temples are 
commonly built in the middle of a square area, and enclosed by a 
wall 1 5 or 30 ft. high, which conceals them completely from the 
public view, as they are never raised above it. 

At the earliest period of which any records exist, the country 
known as the Carnatic was divided between the Pafidya and 
Chola kingdoms, which with that of Chera or Kerala formed the 
three Tamil kingdoms of southern India. The Pandya kingdom 
practically coincided in extent with the districts of Madura and 
Tinnevelly ; that of the ( 3 iolas extended along the Coromandel 
coast from Nellore to Pudukottai, being bounded on the north 
by the Pennar river and on the south the Southern Vellaru. 
Tht government of the country was shared tor centuries with 
these dynasties by numerous independent or semi-independent 
chiefs^ evidence of whose perennial intemeeme conflicts is 

^ As a geogre^ical term, Carnatic Is not now applied to the 
district north of Pennar. 
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jMTlsserved in the ^multitudes of forts and fortresses the deserted 
ruins of which crowu almost aJI the elevated points. In spite, 
however, of this passion of the military classes for war the Tamil 
civilization developed in the country was of a high type. This 
was largely due to the wealth of the country, famous in the 
earliest times as now for its pearl fisheries. Of this fishery 
Korkai (the Greek KoAxot), now a village on the Tambraparni 
river in Tinnevehy, but once the Pandya capital, was the centre 
long before the Christian era. In Pliny^s day, owing to the 
silting up of the harbour, its glory had already decayed and the 
Pandya capital had been removed to Madura (//wl. Nal. vi. cap. 
xxiii. 26), famous later as a centre of Tamil literature. The 
Chola kingdom, which four centuries before Christ had been 
recognized as independent by the great Maurya king Asoka, 
had for its chief port Kaviripaddmam at the mouth of the 
Cauvery, every vestige of which is now buried in sand. For 
the first two centuries after Christ a large sea-borne trade was 
carried on between the Roman empire and the Tamil kingdoms ; 
but after Caracalla’s massacre at Alexandria in a.d. 215 this 
ceased, and with it all intercourse with Europe for centuries. 
Henceforward, until the qth century, the history of the country 
is illustrated only by occasional and broken lights. The 4th 
century saw the rise of the Pallava power, ^ which for some 400 
years encroached on, without extinguishing, the Tamil kingdoms. 
Whqn in a.d. 640 the Chinese traveller Hsiian Tsang visited 
Kanchi (Conjevaram), the capital of the Pallava king, he learned 
that the kingdom of Chola (Chu-li-ya) embraced but a small 
territory, wild, and inhabited by a scanty and fierce population ; 
in the Pandya kingdom (Malakuta), which was under Pallava 
suzerainty, literature was dead, Buddhism all but extinct, while 
Hinduism and the naked Jain saints divided the religious 
allegiance of the people, and the pearl fisheries continued to 
flourish. The power of the Pallava kings was shaken by the 
victory of Vikramaditya Chalukya in a.d. 740, and shattered by 
Aditya Chola at the close of the 9th century. From this time 
onward the inscriptional records are abundant. The Chola 
kingdom, which in the 9th century had been weak, now revived, 
its power culminating in the victories of Rajaraja the Great, who 
defeated the Chalukyas after a four years’ war, and, about a.d. 
994, forced the Pandya kings to become his tributaries. A 
magnificent temple at Tanjore, once his capital, preserves the 
records of his victories engraved upon its walls. His career of 
conquest was continued by his son Rajendra Choladeva I., 
self-styled Gangaikonda owing to his victorious advance to the ! 
Ganges, who succeeded to the throne in a.d. 1018. The ruins 
of the new capital which h|e built, called Gangaikonda Chola- 
puram, still stand in a desolate region of the Trichinopoly 
district. His successors continued the eternal wars with the 
Chalukyas and other dynasties, and the Chola power continued 
in the ascendant until the death of Kulottunga Chola III. in 
1278, when a disputed succession caused its downfall and gave 
the Pandyas the opportunity of gaining for a few years the 
upper hand in the south. In 1310, however, the Mahommedan 
invasion under Malik Kafur overwhelmed the Hindu states of 
southern India in a common ruin. Though crushed, however, 
they were not extinguished ; a period of anarchy followed, 
the struggle between the Chola kings and the Mussulmans 
issuing in the establishment at Kanchi of a usurping Hindu 
dynasty which ruled till the end of the 14th centuiy, while in 
1365 a branch of the Pandyas succeeded in re-establishing itself 
in part of the kingdom of Madura, where it survived till 1623. 
At the beginning of the i sth century the whole country had come 
under the rule of the kings of Vijayanagar ; but in the anarchy 

^ The Pallavas are supposed by some authorities to be identical 
with the Pahlavas (Parthians of Persia), who, with the Sakas and 
Y&vknas, settled in western India about A.t>. loo. Mr Vincent 
Smith, however^ who in the ist edition (1904) of his Early History 
of India maintained this view, says in the 2nd edition (1908, p. 423) 
that ** lecent research does |fbt support this hypothesis," and that 
** it seems more likely that the Pallavas w^re a tribe, clan or caste 
which was forihed in the northern part of the existing Madras 
Presidency." The evidence points to their having been a race 
distinct from the Tamils. 


that followed the overthrow of the Vijayanagar empire by the 
Mussulmans in the i6th century, the Hindu viceroys (nayakkas) 
established in Madura, Tanjore and Kanchi made themselves 
independent, only in their turn to become tributary to the 
kings of Golconda and Bijapur, who divided the Carnatic 
between them. Towards the close of the 17th century the 
country was reduced by the armies of Aurangzeb, who in 1692 
appointed Zulfikar AJi nawab of the Carnatic, with his seat at 
^cot. Meanwhile, the Mahratta power had begun to develop ; 
in 1677 Sivaji had suppressed the last remnants of the Vija- 
yan^^ar power in Vellore, Gingee and Kurnool, while his brother 
Ekoji, who in 1674 had overthrown the Nayakkas of Tanjore, 
established in that city a dynasty which lasted for a century. 
The collapse of the Delhi power after the death of Aurangzeb 
produced further changes. The nawab Saadet-allah of Arcot 
(17 10-1732) established his independence ; his successor Dost AJi 
(1732-1740) conquered and annexed Madura in 1736, and his 
successors were confirmed in their position as nawabs of the 
Carnatic by the nizam of Hyderabad after that potentate had 
established his power in southern India. After the death of the 
nawab Mahommed Anwar-ud-din (1744-1749), the succession 
was disputed between Mahommed AH and Husein Dost. In 
this quarrel the French and English, then competing for influence 
in the Carnatic, took Opposite sides. The victory of the British 
established Mahommed AH in power over part of the Carnatic 
till his death in 1795. Meanwhile, however, the country had 
been exposed to other troubles. In 1741 Madura, which the 
nawab Dost AH (1732-1740) had added to his dominions in 
1736^ was conquered by the Mahrattas ; and in 1743 Hyder Ali 
of Mysore overran and ravaged the central Carnatic. The 
latter was reconquered by the British, to whom Madura had 
fallen in 1758; and, finally, in 1801 all the possessions of the 
nawab of the Carnatic were transferred to them by a treaty 
which stipulated that an annual revenue of several lakhs of 
pagodas should be reserved to the nawab, and that the British 
should undertake to support a sufficient civil and military force 
for the protection of the country and the collection of the revenue. 
On the death of the nawab in 1853 it was determined to put an 
end to the nominal sovereignty, a liberal establishment being 
provided for the family. 

The southern Carnatic, when it came into the possession of 
the British, was occupied by military chieftains called poligars, 
who ruled over the country, and held lands by doubtful tenures. 
They were unquestionably a disorderly race ; and the country, 
by their incessant feuds and plunderings, was one continued 
scene of strife and violence. Under British rule they were 
reduced to order, and their forts and military establishments 
were destroyed. 

Sec India : History. For the various applications of the name 
Carnatic see the Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford, 1908), s.v, ; for 
the results of the latest researches in the early history of the country 
see V. A. Smith, Early History of India (2nd ed., Oxford, 1908), and 
Robert Sewell, A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar), (London, 1900). 

OARNATtON {Dianthus Caryophyllus), natural order Caryo- 
phyllaceae), a garden flower, a native of southern Europe, but 
occasionally found in an apparently wild state in England. 
It has long been held in high estimation for the beauty and the 
delightful fragrance of its blossoms. The varieties are numerous, 
and are ranged under three groups, called bizarres, flakes and 
picotees. The last, from their distinctness of character, are now 
generally looked upon as if they were a different plant, whereas 
they are, in truth, but a seminal development from the carnation 
itself, their number and variety being entirely owing to the 
assiduous endeavours of the modem florist to vary and to 
improve them. 

The true carnations, as distinguished from jneote^, are those 
which have the colours arranged in longitudinal stripes or bars 
of variable width on each petal, the ground colour being white. 
The bizarres Bxt those in >^hfch stripes of two distinct colours 
occur on the white ground, and it is oh' tht purity of the white 
ground and the clearness and evenness of* the striping that the 
technical merit of each variety rests. There are scerlet bizarres 
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marked with scarlet and maroon, crimson bizarres marked with 
crimson and purple, and pink and purple bizarres marked with 
those two colours. The flakes have stripes of only one colour 
on the white ground ; purple flakes are striped with purple, 
scarlet flakes with scarlet, and rose flakes with rose colour. The 
seifs, those showing one colour only, as white, yellow, crimson, 
purple, &c., are commonly called cloves. 

The ficotee has the petals laced instead of striped with a 
distinct colour; the subgroups are red-edged, purj^le-cdged, 
rose-edged and scarlet-edged, all having white grounds ; each 
group divides into two sections, the heavy-edged and the light- 
edged. In the heavy-edged the colour appears to be laid on in 
little touches, passing from the edge inwards, but so closely that 
they coalesce into one line of colour from to of an inch broad, 
and more or less feathered on the inner edge, the less feathered 
the better; the light-edged display only a fine edge, or “ wire^^ 
edge, of colour on the white ground. Yellow picotees are a 
group of great beauty, but deficient in correct marking. 

During the decade 1 898-1 c)o8 a new American race of carna- 
tions became very popular with British growers. As the plants 
flower chiefly during the winter — from October till the end of 
March — they are known as “ winter flowering or “ perpetual ’’ ; 
they are remarkable for the charming delicacy and colouring 
of the blossoms and for the length of the flower-stalks. This 
enables them to be used with great effect during the dullest 
months of the year for all kinds of floral decorations. These 
varieties are propagated by layers or cuttings or ‘‘ pipings.’’ 

“Marguerite” carnations are lovely annuals remarkable for 
their beautifully fringed blossoms. They are easily raised from 
seeds every year, and should be treated like half-hardy annuals. 

What trade growers call “ jacks ” are seedling carnations with 
.single flowers of no great value or beauty. Thousands of these 
are raised every year for supplying “ grass ” (as the foliage is 
called) to put with choicer varieties. Costermongers take 
advantage of the ordinary householder’s ignorance of plants 
by selling “ jacks ” as choice varieties at a high price. 

Carnations are usually propagated by “ layering ” the non- 
flowering shoots about the second or third week in July, in the 
open air ; but almost at any period when proper shoots can be 
obtained under glass. Cuttings or “ pipings ” are also inserted 
in rich but very gritty soil in cold frames, or in beds with gentle 
bottom heat in greenhouses. The rooted layers may be removed 
and potted or planted out towards the end of September, or 
early in October, the choice sorts being potted in rather small 
pots and kept in a cold frame during winter, when damp is 
dangerous. 

New varieties can only be obtained from carefully saved seeds, 
or when a “ sport ” is produced — tx. when a shoot with a flower 
differing entirely in colour from that of the parent plant appears 
unexpectedly. “ Malmaison ” carnations arose in this way, and 
are largely cultivated in greenhouses. 

The soil for carnations and picotees should be a good turfy 
loam, free from wireworm, and as fibry as it can be obtained ; 
to four parts of this add one part of rotten manure and one of 
leaf-mould, with sufficient sharp sand to keep it loose. A 
moderate addition of old lime rubbish will also be an advantage. 
This should be laid up in a dry place, and frequently turned over 
so as to be in a free friable condition for use towards the end of 
February cir early in March. 

Carnations are subject to several diseases, the worst being the 
** rust ” (Uromyces Cmyophtltmcs), “ leaf-spot and maggot. 
The firist two are checked or prevented by spraying the plants 
with sulphide of potassium (i oz. to 10 gallons of water), taking 
care to avoid the painted woodwork ; while the only way to 
deal with the carnation maggot is to pierce the centre of 
attacked plants with a needle, and to destroy the eggs whenever 
they are observed. 

Descriptive lists of the best varieties may be had from all the 
leading nurserymen. 

OARMEAy one of the great national festivals of . Sparta, held in 
honour of Apollo Gameus. Whether Cameus (or Camus) was 
Origititily old Peloponnesian divinity subsequently identified 


with Apollo, or merely an “ emanation from him, is uncertain ; 
but there seems no reason to doubt that Gameus means “ the 
god of flocks and herds ” (HesyChius, s,v, Ka/avos), in a wider 
sense, of the harvest and the vintage. The chief centre of his 
worship was Sparta, where the Camea took place every year 
from the 7th to the 15th of the month Cameus ( «= Metageitnion, 
August). During this period all military operations were sus- 
pended. The Carnea appears to have been at once agrarian, 
military and piacular in character. In the last aspect it is 
supposed to commemorate the death of Carnus, an Acarnanian 
seer and favourite of Apollo, who, being suspected of espionage, 
was slain by one of the Hcraclidae during the passage of the 
Dorians from Naupactus to Peloponnesus. By way of punish- 
ment, Apollo visited the army with a pestilence, which only 
ceased after the institution of the Carnea. The tradition is prob- 
ably intended to explain the sacrifice of an animal (perhaps a later 
substitute for a human being) as the representative of the god. 

The agrarian and military sides of the festival are clearly 
distinguished. (1) P'lve unmarried youths (Kapicarat) were 
I chosen by lot from each [tribe] for four years, to superintend the 
proceedings, the officiating priest being called dyr^H}^ (“ leader ”). 

I A man decked with garlands (possibly the priest himself) started 
lunning, pursued by a band of young men called irraffivKoSpofiot 
(“ running with bunches of grapes in their hands ”) ; if he was 
caught, it was a guarantee of good fortune to the city ; if not, 
the reverse. (2) In the second part ol the festival nine tents 
were set up in the country, in each of which nine citizens, repre- 
senting the phratries (or ohae), feasted together in honour of the 
god (for huts or booths extemporized as shelters compare the 
Jewish feast of Tabernacles; and see^ W. Warde Fowler in 
Classical Review, March 1908, on the country festival in Tibullus 

ii. i). According to Demetrius of Scepsis (in Athenaeus iv. 141), 
the Carnea was an imitation of life in camp, and everything 
was done in accordance with the command of a herald. In regard 
to the sacrifice, which doubtless formed part of the ceremonial, 
all that is known is that a ram was sacrificed at Thurii. Other 
indications point to the festival having assumed a military char- 
acter at an early date, as might have been expected among the 
warlike Dorians, although some scholars deny this. The general 
meaning of the agrarian ceremony is clear, and has numerous 
parallels in north European harvest-customs, in which an animal 
(or man disguised as an animal) was pursued by the reapers, the 
animal if caught being usually killed ; in any case, both the man 
and the animal represent the vegetation spirit. E. H. Binney 
in Classical Review (March 1905) suggests that the story of 
Alcestis was performed at the Carnea (to which it may have 
become attached with the name of Apollo) as a vegetation 
drama, and “ embodied a Death and Resurrection ceremony.” 

The great importance attached to the festival and its month 
is shown in several instances. It was responsible for the delay 
which prevented the Spartans from assisting the Athenians at 
the battle of Marathon (Herodotus vi. 106), and for the despatch 
of a small advance guard under Leonidas to hold Thermopylae 
instead of the main army (Herodotus vii. 206). Again, when 
Epidaurus was attacked in 419 by Argos, the movements of the 
Spartans under Agis against the latter were interrupted until 
the end of the month, while the Argives (on whom, as Dorians, 
the custom was equally binding), by nnanipulating the calendar, 
avoided the necessity of suspending operations (see Grote, HisL 
of Greece^ ch. 56 ; Thucydides v. 54), 

See S. Wide, Lakonische Kulte (1893], and article “ Karneios " in 
Roschcr’s Lexihon ; L. Couve in DaremWrg and Saglio’s DicHonnaite 
des antiquiUs ; W* Mannhardt, Mythologtsche Forschungen (1883), 
p. lyo, and Wald* und FeldkuUc (2nd Cd^ h* 254 ; L. R. 

Parnell, Culls of the Greek States, iv. (1007) ; G. Schomann, Griechische 
AltertHmer (ed. J. H. Lipsius, 1902) ; T. G. Frazer on Paiisanias, 

iii. 13. 3; H. Usencr in Rkeinisches Museum, liii. (1898), p. 377; 
J, Vurtheim in Mnemosyne, xxxi. (1903), p. 234. 

CAQNEADES (214-129 b.c.), Greelf of 

the Ttod or New Academy, was born at Cyrene. Uiue is 
k^own of his life. He learned dialectics under Diogenes the 
Stoic, and under I^eigesinu^, the third leader of tl^e Academy in 
descent from Arces^us, The chief objects of his study, however, 
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i^e the works of Chrysippus, opposition to whose views is the 
mainspring of his philosophy. If Chrysippus had not been/^ 
he is reported to have said, “ I had not been either/^ In 155, 
together with Diogenes the Stoic and Cntolaus the Peripatetic, 
he was sent on an embassy to Rome to justify certain depreda- 
tions committed by the Athenians in the territory of Oropus. 
On this occasion he delivered two speeches on successive days, 
one in favour of justice, the other against it. His powerful 
reasoning excited among the Roman youth an enthusiasm for 
philosophical speculations, and the elder Cato insisted on 
Carneades and his companions being dismissed from the city. 

Carneades, practically a 5th-' century sophist, is the most 
important of the ancient sceptics. Negatively, his philosophy 
is a polemic against the Stoic theory of knowledge in all its 
aspects. All our sensations are relative, and acquaint us, not 
with things as they are, but only with the impressions that 
things produce upon us. Experience, he says, clearly shows 
that there is no true impression. There is no notion that may 
not deceive us ; it is impossible to distinguish between false and 
true impressions ; therefore the Stoic tpavratria KaraKrjTmK't] 
(see Stoics) must be given up. There is no criterion of truth. 
Carneades also assailed Stoic theology and physics. In answer 
to the doctrine of final cause, of design in nature, he points to 
those things which cause destruction and danger to man, to the 
evil committed by men endowed with reason, to the miserable 
condition of humanity, and to the misfortunes that assail the 
good man. There is, he concludes, no evidence for the doctrine 
of a divine superintending providence. Even if there were 
orderly connexion of parts in the universe, this may have resulted 
quite naturally. No proof can be advanced to show that this 
world is anything but the product of natural forces. Carneades 
further attacked the very idea of God. He points out'tlie contra- 
diction between the attributes of infinity and individuality. 
Like Aristotle, he insists that virtue, being relative, cannot be 
ascribed to God. Not even intelligence ran be an attribute ol 
the divine Being. Nor can he be conceived of as corporeal hr 
incorporeal. If corporeal, he must be simple or compound ; if 
a simple and elementary substance, he is incapable of life and 
thought ; if compound, he contains in himself the elements of 
dissolution. If incorporeal, he can neither act nor feel. In fact, 
nothing whatever can be asserted with certainty in regard to 
God. The general line of argument followed by Carneades 
anticipates much in modern thought. 

The positive .side of his teaching resembles in all essentials 
that of Arcesilaus Knowledge being impossible, a wise 

man should practise cro^^ (suspension of judgment). He will 
not even be sure that he can be sure of nothing. Ideas or notions 
are never true, but only probable ; nevertheless, there are 
degrees of prolmbility, and hence degrees of belief, leading to 
action. According to Carneades, an impression may be probable 
in itself ; probable and uncontradicted (aTrcpurTrao-Toif^ lit. not 
pulled aside, not distracted by synchronous sensations, but 
shown to be in harmony with them) when compared with others ; 
probable, uncontradicted, and thoroughly investigated and con- 
firmed. In the first degree there is a strong persuasion of the 
propriety of the impression made ; the second and third degrees 
are produced comparisons of the impression with others 
associated with it, and an analysis of itself. His views on the 
sunirntwi banum were not clearly known even to his disciple and 
successor Clitomachus. He seems to have held that virtue 
consisted in the direction of activity towards the satisfaction of 1 
the natural impulses. Carneades left no written works ; his I 
opinions seem to have been systematized by Qitomachus. 

See A, Geficra. Jp^ Arc$$ilae SuccessoHbus (1845); Gouraud, 

Catm^dis Vita et Placitis (j8a8) ; V. Brochara, L^s Sceptiaues 
ffucs (1887) ; C. Martha, Le Philosophc Camdade k Rome,'^ in 
Kdvue des deux monde^» xxix. (1878), and the histories oi philosophy , 
also Academy, Greek, 

CABVBGIE, ANDRBW41837- ), American *«captaiii of 
industry $xid benefactor, was bom in humble circumstances 
in Dunjermilne; Scotland, on the 2gth of November 1837. In 
1848 hfe fathet, who had been a Chattist, emigrated to America, 
settling in Allegheny City, Pennsylvania. The raw Scots lad 


started work at an early age as a bobbin-boy in a cotton factory, 
end a few years later was engaged as a telegraph clerk and 
operator. His capacity was perceived by Mr T, A+ Scott of 
the Pennsylvania railway, who employed him as a secretary ; 
and in 1859, when Scott Iwame vice-president of the company, 
he made Carnegie superintendent of the western division of the 
line. In this post he was responsible for several improvements 
in the service ; and when the Civil War opened he accompanied 
+Scott, then assistant secretary of war, to the front. The first 
sources of the enormous wealth he subsequently attained 
were his introduction of sleeping-cars for railways, and his 
purchase (1864) of Storey Farm on Oil Creek, where a large 
profit was secured from the oil-wells. But this was only a 
preliminary to the success attending his development of the 
iron and steel industries at Pittsburg. Foreseeing the extent to 
which the demand would grow in America for iron and steel, 
he started the Keystone Bridge works, built the Edgar I’bomson 
steel-rail mill, bought out the rival Homestead steel works, and 
by 1888 had under his control an extensive plant served by 
tributary coal and iron fields, a railway 425 m. long, and a line 
of lake steamships. As years went by, the various Carnegie 
companies represented in this industry prospered to such an 
extent that in 1901, when they were incorporated in the United 
States Steel Corporation, a trust organized by Mr J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and Mr Carnegie himself retired from business, he was 
bought out at a figure equivalent to a capital ot approximately 

100 , 000 , 000 . 

From this time forward public attention was turned from the 
shrewd business capacity which had enabled him to accumulate 
such a fortune to the pubhc-spintcd way in which he devoted 
himself to utilizing it on philanthropic objects. His views on 
social subjects, and the responsibilities which great wealth 
involved, were already known in a book entitled 2 'numphant 
Democracy, published in 1886, and in his Gospel of Wealth 
(1900). He acquired Skibo Castle, in Sutherlandshire, Scotland, 
and made his home partly there and partly in New York ; and 
he devoted his life to the work of providing tlie capital for 
purposes of puldic interest, and social and educational advance- 
ment. Among these the provision of public libraries in the 
United States and United Kingdom (and similarly in other 
English-speaking countries) was especially prominent, and 

Carnegie libraries gradually sprang up on all sides, his 
method being to build and equip, but only on condition that 
the local authority provided site and maintenance, and tlius to 
secure local interest and responsibility. By the end of 1908 he 
had distributed over £10,000,000 for founding libraries alone. 
He gave £2,000,000 in 1901 to start the Carnegie Institute at 
Pittsburg, and the same amount (1902) to found the Carnegie 
Institution at Washington, and in both of these, and other, 
cases he added later to the original endowment. In Scotland 
he gave £2,000,000 in 1901 to establish a trust for providing funds 
for assisting education at the Scottish universities, a benefaction 
which led in 1906 to his being elected lord rector of St Andrews 
University. He was a large benefactor of the Tuskegee Institute 
under Booker Washington for negro education. He also 
established large pension funds — in 1901 for his former employes 
at Homestead, and in 1905 for American college professors. 
His benefactions in the shape of buildings and endowments 
for education and research are too numerous for detailed enumera- 
tion, and are noted in this work under the headings of the various 
localities. But mention must also be made of his founding of 
Carnegie Hero Fund commissions, in America (1904) and in the 
United Kingdom (1908), for the recognition of deeds of heroism ; 
his contribution of £500,000 in 1903 for the erection of a Temple 
of Peace at The Hague, and of £150,000 for a Pan-American 
Palace in Washington as a home for the Internationa Bureau 
of American republics. In all his ideas he was dominated by 
an intense belief in the future and influence of the Engfch- 
speaking people, in their democratic government and alliance for 
the purpose of peace and the abolition of war, and in the progmss 
of education on unsectarian linei. He was a powerful supporter 
of the movemetit for spelling reform, as a means of promoting 
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the spread of the English language. Mr Carnegie married in 
1887 and had one daughter. Among other publications by him 
were An American Four-in-hand in Britain (1883), ^ound the 
World (1884), The Empife of Business (1902), a Life of James 
Watt (1905), and Problems of To-day (1908). 

OARNBGlEy a borough of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, 
U,S.A., 6 m. S.W. of Pittsburg. Pop. (1900) 7330, of whom 
1816 were foreign-born. It is served by the Pittsburg, Cin^ 
cinnati, Chicago & St Louis, the Pittsburg, Chartiers & Youg- 
hiogheny, and the Wabash Pittsburg Terminal railways, and the 
Pittsburg street railway. Carnegie is situated in the beautiful 
valley of Chartiers Creek, and is in one of the coal and natural 
gas districts of the state. In the borough arc a Carnegie library 
and St Paul's orphan asylum. Among the borough’s manu- 
factures arc steel, lead, glass, ploughs and enamel- and tin- ware. 
There are alkaline and lithia mineral springs here. In 1894 
Carnegie, named in honour of Andrew Carnegie, was formed by 
the union of the boroughs Chartiers and Mansfield. 

€ARNEL1AN, a red variety of chalcedony, much used as an 
ornamental stone, especially for seals. The old name was 
cornelian, said to have been given in reference either to the 
homy appearance of the stone (Lat. cornu, “ horn ”) or to its 
resemblance in colour to the berry of the cornel ; but the original 
word was corrupted to carnelian, probably in allusion to its 
reddish colour (carneus, “ flesh-coloured ”). Some carnelian, 
however, is brown, yellow or even white. Certain kinds of 
brown and bright red chalcedony, much resembling carnelian, 
pass under the name of sard (q.v.). The Hebrew odem was 
probably a red stone, either carnelian, sard or jasper. All 
carnelian is translucent and is thus distinguished from jasper 
of similar colour, which is always opaque. The red colour of 
typical carnelian is due to the presence of ferric oxide. This is 
often developed artificially by exposure to sunshine, or to 
artificial heat, whereby any ferric hydrate in the stone becomes 
more or less dehydrated ; or the stone is treated with a solution 
of an iron salt, like ferrous sulphate, and then heated, when 
ferric oxide is formed in the pores of the stone. An opaque 
white surface is sometimes produced artificially on a red 
carnelian ; this is said to be done by coating the stone with 
carbonate of soda and then placing it on a red-hot iron ; or by 
using a mixture of potash, white lead and certain vegetable 
juices, and heating it on charcoal. Inscriptions and figures in 
white on red carnelian burnt carnelian ”) are well known from 
the East. Much carnelian comes from India, being mostly 
derived from agate-gravels, resulting from the disintegration of 
the Deccan traps, in the neighbourhood of Ratanpur, near 
Broach. A good deal of the carnelian now sold, however, is 
Brazilian agate, artificially stained. (See Agate.) 

GARHESEGOHL PIETRO (1508-1567), Italian humanist, was 
the son of a Florentine merchant, who under the patronage of 
the Medici, and especially of Giovanni de’ Meaici as Pope j 
Clement VII., rapidly rose to high office at the papal court. He 
came into touch with the new learning at the house of his 
maternal uncle, Cardinal Bernardo Dovirzi, in Rome. At the 
age of twenty-five he held several rich livings, had been notary 
and protonotary to the Curia, and was first secretary to the 
pope, in which capacity he conducted the correspondence with 
the nuncios (among them Pier Paolo Bergerio in Germany) and a 
host of other duties. By his conduct at the conference with 
Francis I. at Matseilles he won the favour of Catherine de' 
Medici and other influential personages at the French court, who 
in later days befriended him. He made the acsquaintance of 
the Spanish reformer Juan de Valdes at Rome, and got to know 
him as a theologian at Naples, being especially drawn to him 
through the appreciation expressed by Bernardino Ochino, and 
through their mutual friendship with the Lady Julia Gonzaga, 
whose spiritual adviser he became after the death of Valdes. 
He became a leading spirit in the literary and religious circle 
that gathered round Valdes in Naples, and that aimed at effecting 
from within the spiritual reformation of the church. Under 
Valdes' influence he whde-heartedly accepted Luther's doctrine 
of justification by £aith> though he repudiitted a policy of schism. 


When the movement of suppression began, Comesecohi Was impli- 
cated. For a time he found shelter with his friends in Paris, and 
from 1552 he was in Venice leading the patty of reform in that 
city. In 1557 he was cited (for the second time) before the 
tribunal in Rome, but refused to appear. The death of Paul IV. 
and the accession of Pius IV. in 1559 made his position easier, 
and he came to live in Rome. With the accession of Pius V. 
(Michael Ghislieri) in 1565 the Inquisition renewed its activities 
with fiercer seal than ever. Carnesecchi was in Venice when the 
news reached him, and betook himself to Florence, where, think- 
ing himself safe, he was betrayed by Cosimo, the duke, who wished 
to curry favour with the pope. From July 1566 he lay in prison 
over a year. On the 21st of September 1567 sentence of degrada- 
tion and death was passed on him and sixteen others, ambassadors 
from Florence vainly kneeling to the pope for some mitigation, 
and on the ist of October he was publicly beheaded and then 
burned, 

GARNIOLA (Ger. Krain), a duchy and crown-land of Austria, 
bounded N. by Cirinthia, N.F.. by Stvria, S.E. and S. by 
Croatia, and W. by G 5 rz and (iradisca, Trieste and Istria. It 
has an area of 3856 sq. m. Carniola is for the most part a moun- 
tainous region, occupied in the N. by the Alps, and in the S. by 
the Karst or Carso Mountains. It is traversed by the 
ulian Alps, the Karawankas and the Steiner Alps, which 
elong all to the southern zone of the Eastern Alps. The highest 
point m the Julian Alps is formed by the three sugar-loaf peaks of 
the Triglav or Terglou (9394 ft.), which offers one of the finest 
views in the whole of the Alps, and which bears on its northern 
declivity the only glacier in the province. The Triglav is the 
dividing range between the Alps and the Karst Mountains, and 
its huge mass also forms the barrier between three races : the 
German, the Slavonic and the Italian, Other high peaks are the 
Mangart (8784 ft.) and the Jaluz (8708 ft.). The Karawankas, 
which form the boundary between Carinthia and Carniola, have 
as their highest peak the Stou or Stuhlberg (7344 ft.), and are 
traversed by the Loibl Pass (4492 ft.). They are continued by 
the Steiner or Santhaler Alps, which have as their highest peak 
the Grintouz or Grintovc (8393 ft.). This peak is situated on the 
threefold boundary of Carinthia, Carniola and Styria, and afforda 
a magnificent view of the whole Alpine neighbouring region. 
The southern part of Carniola is occupied by the following 
divisions of the northern ramifications of the Karst Mountains : 
the Birnbaumcr Wald with the highest peak, the Nanos (4275 ft.), 
and the Krainer Schneeberg (5890 ft.) ; the Hornwald with the 
highest peak, the Hombuchl (3608 ft.), and the Uskokengebirge 
(3874 ft.). The portion of Carniola belonging to the Karst 
r^ion presents a great number of caves, subterranean streams, 
funnels and similar phenomena. Amongst the best-knowtt are 
the grottos of Adelsbcrg, the larger ones of Planina and the 
Kreoizbetghdhle near Laas. 

With the exception of the Idria and the Wippach, which as 
tributaries of the Isonzo belong to the basin of the Adriatic, 
Carniola belongs to the watershed of the Save. The Save or Sail 
rises within the duchy, and is formed by the junction at Rad- 
mannsdorf of its two head-streams the Wurzencr Save and the 
Wocheincr Save. Its principal affluents' are the Ranker and the 
Steiner Feistritss on the left, and the Zcil^er or Sora, the Laibach 
and the Gurk on the right. The most remarkable Of these rivers 
is the Laibach, which rises in the Katst region under the name of 
Poik, takes afterwards a subterranean course and traverses the 
AdeDberg grotto, and appears again on the surface near Planina 
under the name of Unz. Shortly after this it takes for the 
second time a subterranean course, to appear finally on the 
surface near Oberiaibach^ The small torrent of RothW^in, which 
flows into the Wurasener Save, forms near Veldes th^ splendid 
series of cascades known as the Rothwein Fall. Amongst the 
principal lakes are the Wocheitt, the Weteeniels,^ the Veldes, 

. and the seven small lakes of the Triglav ; while in the ^arst 
region lies the famous periodical lake of Zirknitz, known to the 
Kotsim$e^hacu>slM^m$(stLugeaPdU$. 

, The dimate is rath^ Severe, and the southern part is exposed 
ta the cold ndrtlv*eastem wind, known os the BorA. The mean 
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annual temperature at Laibach is 48*4® F., and the^ rainfall 
samounts to 72 ins. Of -the total area only 14*8 % is under 
cultivation, and the -crops do not suffice for the needs of the 
province; forests occupy 44*4 %> are meadows, 15*7 % 

are pastures, and 1*17 % of the soil is covered by viney^ds. 
Large quantities of flax are grown, while the timber trade is of 
considerable importance. Fish and game are plentiful, and the 
silkworm is bred in the warmer districts. The principal mining 
product is mercury, extracted at Idria, while iron and copper 
ore^ zinc and coal are also found. The industry is not well 
developed, but the weaving of linen and lace is pursued as a 
household industry. 

Carniola had in 1900 a population of 508,348, which corre- 
sponds to 132 inhabitants per sq. m. Nearly 95% were Slovenes 
and 5 % Germans, while 99 % of the population belonged to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Tlie local diet, of which the bishop of 
Laibach is a member ex officio, is composed of thirty-seven 
members, and Carniola sends eleven deputies to the Reichsrat at 
Vienna. For administrative purposes the province is divided 
into eleven districts and one autonomous municipality, Laibach 
(pop. 36,547), the capital. Other important places are Oberlai- 
bach (5882), Idria (5772), Gurkfeld (5294), Zirknitz (5266), 
Adelsberg (3636), Neumarktl (2626), Krainburg (2484) and 
Gottschee (2421). 

Carniola derives its modern name from the Slavonic word 
-RTm/ma (frontier). During the Roman Empire it formed part of 
Noricum and Pannonia. The Slavonic population settled here 
during the end of the 6th and the beginning of the 7th century. 
Conquered by Charlemagne, the most of the district was bestowed 
on the duke of Friuli ; but in the loth century the title of 
margrave of Carniola began to be borne by a family resident in 
the castle of Kieselberg near Krainburg. Various parts of the 
present territory were, however, held by other lords, such as the 
duke of Carinthia and the bishop of Freising. Towards the close 
of the 14th century all the separate portions had come by in- 
heritance or bequest into the hands of Rudolph IV. of Austria^, 
who took the title of duke of Carniola ; and since then the duchy 
has remained a part of the Austrian possessions, except during 
the short period from 1809 to 1813, when it was incorporated 
with the French Illyrian Provinces, In 1849 it became a separate 
crown-land. 

See Dimitz, Geschichte Krains von der dltesten Zeit bis iSij 
(4 vols., Laibach, 1874-1876). 

CARNIVAL (Med. Lat, carndevarium, from caro, edrnis, 
flesh, and levare, to lighten or put aside ; the derivation from 
valere, to say farewell, is unsupported), the last three days pre- 
ceding Lent, which in Roman Catholic countries are given up to 
feasting and merry-making. Anciently the carnival was held 
to begin on twelfth night (6th January) and last till midnight 
of Shrove Tuesday. There is little doubt that this period of 
licence represents a compromise which the church always inclined 
to make with the pagan festivals and that the carnival really 
represents the Roman Saturnalia. Rome has ever been the 
headquarters of carnival, and though some popes, notably 
Clement IX, and XL and Benedict XIIL, made efforts to stem 
the t;kie of Bacchanalian revelry, many of the popes were great 
patrons and promoters of carnival keeping. Paul II. was notable 
in this respect. In his time the Jews of Rome were compelled 
to pay yearly a sum of 1130 golden florins (the thirty being added 
as a special memorial of Judas and the thirty pieces of silver), 
which was expended on the carnival. A decree of Paul II., 
minutely providing for the diversions, orders that four rings of 
silver gilt should be provided, two in the Piazza Navona and two 
at the Monte Testaccio— one at each place for the burghers and 
the other for the retainers of the nobles to practise riding at the 
ring. The pope also orders a great variety of races, the expenses 
of which are to be paid from the papal exchequer — one to be 
run \)iy the Jews, another^for Christian children, another for 
Christian ypung men, anolther for sexagenarians, a fifth for 
asses, and a sixth for buffaloes. Under Julius III. we have long 
accounts of bull-hunts — or rather buU-baits— in the Forum, 
with gorgeous descriptions of the magnificence of the dreads, 
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and enormous suppers in the palace of the Conservatori in the 
Capitol, where seven cardinals, together with the duke Orazio 
Famese, supped at one table, and all the ladies by themselves 
at another. After the supper the whole party went into the 
courtyard of the palace, which was turned into the semblance of 
a theatre, ** to see a most charming comedy which Was admir- 
ably played, and lasted so long that it was not over till ten 
o’clock I ” Even the austere and rigid Paul IV. {ob, 1559) 
used to keep carnival by inviting all the Sacred College to dine 
with him. Sixtus V., who was elected in 1585, set himself to the 
keeping of carnival after a different fashion. Determined to 
repress the lawlessness and crime incident to the period, he set 
up gibbets in conspicuous places, as well as whipping-posts, 
the former as a hint to robbers and cut-throats, the latter in 
store for minor offenders. We find, further, from the provisions 
made at the time, that Sixtus reformed the evil custom of throw- 
ing dirt and dust and flour at passengers, permitting only flowers 
or sweetmeats to be thrown. 

The later popes for the most part restricted the public festivi- 
ties of the carnival to the last six or seven days immediately 
preceding Ash Wednesday. The municipal authorities of the 
city, on whom the regulation of such matters now depends, allow 
ten days. The carnival sports at Rome anciently consisted of 
three divisions : (i) the races in the Corso (formerly called the 
Via Lata, and taking its present name from them), which appear 
to have been from time immemorial a part of the festivity; (2) the 
spectacular pageant of the Agona ; (3) that of the Testaccio. 

Of other Italian cities, Venice used in old times to be the 
principal home, after Rome, of carnival. To-day Turin, Milan, 
Florence, Naples, all put forth competing programmes. In 
old times Florence was conspicuous for the licentiousness of its 
carnival ; and the Canti Carnascialeschi, or carnival songs, of 
Lorenzo dc’ Medici show to what extent the licence was carried. 
The carnival in Spain lasts four days, including Ash Wednesday. 
In France the merry-making is restricted almost entirely to 
Shrove Tuesday, or mardi gras. In Russia, where no Ash 
Wednesday is obsci*ved, carnival gaieties last a week from Sunday 
to Sunday. 

CARNIVORA, the zoological order typified by the larger 
carnivorous placental land mammals of the present day, such 
as lions, tigers and wolves, but also including species like bears 
whose diet is largely vegetable, as well as a number of smaller 
flesh-eating species, together with the seals and their relatives, 
and an extinct Tertiary group. Apart from this distinct group 
(see Creodonta), the Carnivora are characterized by the follow- 
ing features. They are unguiculate, or clawed mammals, with 
never less than four toes to each foot, of which the first is never 
opposable to the rest ; the claws, or nails, being more or less 
pointed although occasionally rudimentary. The teeth com- 
prise a deciduous and a permanent series, all being rooted, and the 
latter divisible into the usual four series. In front there is a series 
of small pointed incisors, usually three in number, 6 n each side 
of both jaws, of which the first is always the smallest and the 
third the largest, tlie difference being most marked in the upper 
jaw; these are followed by strong conical, pointed, recurved 
canines ; the preraolars and molars are variable, but generally, 
especially in the antericr part of the series, more or less com- 
pressed, pointed and trenchant ; if the crowns are flat and 
tuberculated, they are never complex or divided into lobes by 
deep inflections of enamel. The condyle of the lower jaw is a 
transversely placed half-cylinder working in a deep glenoid 
fossa of correspondmg form. The brain varies much in size 
and form, but the hemispheres are never destitute of convo- 
lutions* The stomach is always simple and pyriform ; the 
caecum is cither absent or short and simple ; and the colon is 
not sacculated or much wider than the small intestine. Vesiculae 
seminales are never developed, but Cowper^s glands may be 
present or absent. The uterus is two-homed, and the teats are 
abdominal and variable in number ; While the placenta h 
deciduate, and almost always zonary. The clavicle is often 
absent, and when present never compiete* The radius and ulna 
are distinct; the scaphoid and lunar of the tarsus are united ; 
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there is never w os centrale in the adult ; and the fibula is 
distinct. 

The large majority of the species subsist chiefly on aninaal 
food, though many are omnivorous, and a few chiefly v^etable- 
eaters. The more typical forms live altogether on recently- 
killed warm-blooded animals, and their whole organization is 
thoroughly adapted to a predaceous mode of life. In conformity 
with this manner of obtaining their subsistence, they are gener- 
ally bold and savage in disposition, though some are capable 
of being domesticated, and when placed under favourable cir- 
cumstances exhibit a high degree of intelligence. 

I. Fissipedia 

The typical section of the group, the Carnivora Vera, Fissipedia 
or Carnassidentia, includes all the existing terrestrial members 
of the order, together with the otters and sea-otters. In this 
section the fore-limbs never have the first digit, or the hind- 
limbs the first and fifth digits, longer than the others ; and the 
incisors are | on each side, with very rare exceptions. The 
cerebral hemispheres are more or less elongated ; always with 
three or four convolutions on the outer surface forming arches 
above each other, the lowest surrounding the Sylvian fissure. 
In the cheek-series there is one specially modified tooth in each 
jaw, to which the name of “ sectorial ” or “ camassial is 
applied. The teeth in front of this arc more or less sharp- 
pointed and compressed ; the teeth behind broad and tuber- 
culated. The characters of the sectorial teeth deserve special 
attention, as, though fundamentally the same throughout the 
group, they are greatly modified in different genera. The upper 
sectorial is the most posterior of the teeth which have pre- 
decessors, and is therefore reckoned as the last premolar (p. 4 of 
the typical dentition). It consists of a more or less compressed 
blade supported on two roots and an inner lobe supported by 
a distinct root (see fig. i). The blade when fully developed 
has three cusps (i, 2 and 3), but the anterior is always small, 
and often absent. The middle cusp is conical, high and pointed ; 
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Fig* I.— "Left upper sectorial or camassial teeth of Carnivora. 
I, Fslis \ IL Cants', III* Ursus. %, anterior, 2, middle, and 3, 
posterior cusp of blade ; 4, inner cusp supi>orted on distinct root ; 
5, inner cusp, posterior m position, and without distinct root, 
characteristic of the Ursidae. 

and the posterior cusp has a compressed, straight, knife-like edge. 
The inner cusp (4) varies in extent, but is generally placed near 
the anterior end of the blade, though sometimes mediah in 
position. Jn tYit Vrsidae alone both the inner cusp and its root 
are wanting, and there is often a small internal and posterior 
cusp (5) without root. In this family also the sectorial is rela- 
tively to the other teeth much smaller than in other Carnivora^ 
TJjie lowet sectorial (fig. 2) is the most anterior of the teeth 
wiriiout predecessors in the milk-series, and is therefore reckoned 
the first molar. It has two roots supporting, a crown, consisting 
when fully developed of a compressed bilobed blade (i and 2), 
a h(5el ^4), and iin innei^ tubercle (3), The cpSps of the blade, 
of which the hinder (2) is tjie larger, ate separated by a notch, 
generally prolonged into a linear fissure. In the specialized 
Kelii ^4 (I) the blade alone is deyebped, both heel, and inner 
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tubercle being absent or rudimentary. In Melcs (V) and Vrsus 
(VI) the heel is greatly developed, broad and tuberculated. 
The blade in these cases is generally placed obliquely, its flat 
or convex (outer) side looking forwards^ so tliat the two lobes 
or cusps are almost side by side, instead of anterior and posterior. 
The inner tubercle (3) is generally a conical pointed cusp, placed 
to the inn^r side of the hinder lobe of the blade. The special 
characters of these teeth are more disguised in the sea-otter 
than in any other species, but even here they can be traced. 



h'K,. 2. — Leil lower sectorial or camassial teeth of Carnivora. 
I, Feh ^ ; II, Cams ; III, Herpestes ; IV, Lutra ; V, Males ; VI, 
Ursus. I, Anterior cusp of blade ; 2, posterior cusp of blade , 

3, inner tubercle , 4, heel. It will be seen that the relative size of 
the two roots vanes according to the development of the portion of 
the crown they respectively support. 

The toes arc nearly always armed with large, strong, curved 
and sharp claws, ensheathing the terminal phalanges and held 
firmly in place by broad plates of bone reflected over their 
attached ends from the bases of the phalanges. In the Felidae 
these claws are retractile ; the terminal phalange with the 
claw attached, folding back in the fore-foot into a sheath by the 
outer or ulnar side of the middle phalange of the digit, and 
retained in this position when at rest by a strong elastic ligament. 
In the hind-foot the terminal joint or phalange is retracted 
on to the top, and not the side of the middle phalapge. By the 
action of the deep flexor muscles the terminal phalanges are 
straightened, the claws protruded from their sheath, and the 
soft “ velvety paw becomes suddenly converted into a formid- 
able weapon of offence. The habitual retraction of the claws 
preserves their points from wear. 

The land Carnivora are best divided into two subgroups or 
sections — (A) the Aeluroidea, or Herpestoidea, and (B) the 
Arctoidea ; the recognition of a third sectioh, Cynoidea, being 
rendered untenable by the evidence of extinct forms. 

(A) Aeluroidea, — 'In this section, which comprises the cats 
{Felidae^, civets (Vtverridae) and hyenas (Hyaenidae), the 
tympanic bone is more or less ring-like, and fontis only a part 
of the outer wall of the tympanic cavity ; an inflatied alisphenoid 
bulla is developed ; and the external auditory meatus is short. 
In the nasal chamber the maxillo-turbinal is small and dbubly 
folded, and does not cut off the naso-turbinal and adjacent 
bones from the nasal aperture. The carotid canal in the skull 
is short or absent. Cowperis glands are present, as is a prostate 
gland and a caecum, as well as a duodenal-jejunal flexure in 
the intestine, but an os penis is either wanting or small. 

The members of the cat tribe, or Felidae, are collectively character- 
ized by the fallowing features. An alisphenoid is lacking on the 
lower aspect of the skull. In existing forms the usual cmtMhe 
dental formula is i, c. p, m. J ; the upper molar 
being rudimentary and placed on the inner side of the camassial, 
but the first premolar may be absent, while, as an abnormality, them 
may be a Small second lower molar* which is constantly present in 
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som^ of the extinct lonns. The auditory buUa and the tympanic 
a|® divided by an inteim^U partition. The paroccipitaj process is 
separate from, or only extends to a slight degree upon the auditory 
buIU. The thoracic vertebrae number I3 ; the feet are digiti grade, 
with five front and four hind toes, of which the claws are retractile ; 
and the metatarsus is haired all round. Anal glands are present. 

As regards the teeth, when considered in more detail, the incisors 
are small, and the canines large, strong, slightly recurved, with 
trenchant edges and sharp points, and placed wide apart. The pro- 
molars are comprc'^sed and sharp-pointed ; the most posterior in 
the upper jaw (the sectorial) being a large tooth, consisting of a 
compressed blade, divided into three unequal cusps supported by 
two roots, with a small inner lobe placed near the front and supported 
by a distinct root (fig. i, I). The upper molar is a small tubercular 
tooth placed more or less transversely at the innc'r side of the hinder 
end of the last. In the lower jaw the molar (sectorial) is reduced to 
the blade, which is laige, trenchant, compressed and divided into 
two subequal lobes (fig. 2, I). Occasionally it has a rudimentary 
heel, but never an inner tubercle. The skull generally is short and 
rounded, though proportionally more elongated m the larger forms ; 
with the facial portion short and broad, and the zygomatic arches 
wide and strong. The auditory bullae arc large, rounded and smooth. 
Vertebrae . C. j, D. 13, L. 7, S, 3, Ca. 13-29. Clavicles belter 
developed than in other Carnivora, but not articulatmg with cither 
the shoulder-bones or stcTnum. Of the five front toes, the third and 
fourth arc ncaily equal and longest, the second slightly, and Ihc 
fifth considerably shorter. The first is still sliorter, not reaching the 
metacarpiophalangeal articulation of the second. In the hind-feet 
the third and fourth toes are the longest, tlic second and fifth some- 
what shorter and nearly equal, while the first is represented only by 
the rudimentary metatarsal ^ne. The claws arc large, strongly 
curved, compressed, very sharp, and exhibit the retractile condition 
in the highest degree. The tail vanes greatly in length, being in 
some species a mere stump, in others nearly as long as the body. 
The cars are of moderate size, more or less triangular and pointed : 
and the eyes rather large, with the ins mobile, and with a pupillary 
aperture which contracts under the influence of light in some species 
to a narrow vertical slit, in others to an oval, and in some to a circular 
aperture. The tongue is thickly covered with sharp, pointed, re- 
curved homy papillae ; and the caecum is small and simple. 

As in structure so in habits, the cat may be considered the most 
specialized of all Carnivora, although they exhibit many features 
connecting them with extinct types. All the members of the group 
feed almost exclusively on warm-blooded animals which they havo. 
themselves killed, but one Indian species, i vtverrina, is said to 
prey on fish, and even fresh-water molluscs. Unlike dogs, they 
never associate in packs, and rarely hunt their prey on op6n ground, 
but from some place of concealment wait until the unsuspecting 
victim comes withm reach, or with noiseless and stealthy tread, 
crouching close to the ground for concealment, approach near enough 
to make the fatal spring. In this manner they fxequently attack 
and kill animals considerably exceeding their own size. They are 
mostly nocturnal, and the greater number, especially the smaller 
species, more or less arlxireal. None are aquatic, and all take to 
the water with reluctance, tliough some may habitually haunt the 
banks of rivers or pools, because they more easily obtain their prey 
in such situations. The numerous species are widely diffused over 
the greater part of the habitable world, though most abundant in 
the warm latitudes of both homisphercs. None are, however^ found 
m the Australian region, or m Madagascar. Although the Old 
World and New World cals (except per naps the northern lynx) are 
all specifically distinct, no common structural character has been 
pointed out by which the former can be separated from the latter. 
On the contrary, most of the groups into which the family may be 
divided have representatives in both hemispheres. 

Notwithstanding the considerable diversity in external appearance 
and size between different members of this extensive family, the 
structural differences are but slight. The principal difierences are 
to be found in the form of the cranium, especially of the nasal and 
adjoining bonea, the completeness of the bony orbit posteriorly, 
the devdopment of the first upper premolar and of the inner lobe 
of the upper sectorial, the length of the tail, the form of the pupil, 
and the Condition and coloration of the fur, especially the presence 
or absence of tufts or pencils of hair on tho external ears^ 

In tlio typical genus Fills, which includes the great majority of 
the specie.^, and has a distribution coextemsive with that of the 
family, the upper sectorial tooth has a distmet inner cusp, the claws 
are completely contractile, the tail is long or moderate, and the ears 
do not carry ^tinct tufts of hair. As rc^rds the larger speciefl, the 
lion {F, /tfo), ti^er (F, iigris), leopard (F, pardus)^ ounce or snow- 
leopard (I\ unaa) and clouded leopard (F. nebulosq) are described 
m separate articles. Of other Old world species it must suffice to 
mention that the Tibetan Fontanieris cat (F, tristis), and the Indian 
marbled cat (F. matmoraia), an ally of the above-mentioned clouded 
leqpardf appear to be the Aaittic representativea of the American 
bcetots. The Tibetan Pallas's cat (F. manul) has been made the 
type of a distinct genus, Tmckaelwu^, in allusion to its long coat. 
One of the largest of the smaller species is the African serval, 

(R servaS), which is yellow with solid black spots, has long Hmos, 
and a relatively short tail. Numerous tiger-cats " and ** leopard- 


cats," such as the spotted F. bingfklensis and the uniformly chestnut 
F. badia, inhabit tropical Asia ; while representative species occur 
in Africa. The jun|[le-cat (F. chans), which in its slightly tufted 
ears and shorter tail foreshadows the lynxes, is common to both 
continents. Another African species (F. ocfiola) appears to have 
been the chief progenitor of the European domestic cat, which has, 
however, apparently been crossed to some extent with the ordinary 
wild cat (F. catus). Of the New World species, F. concolor, the puma 
or couguar, commonly called ** panther " in the United States, 
IS about the size of a leopard, but of a uniform brown colour, spotted 
only when young, and is extensively distributed m both Nortli and 
South America, rangmg bctw'ccii the parallels of 60*^ K. and 50® S., 
wheic it IS represented by numerous local races, varying in size and 
colour. F. ofica, the jaguar, is a larger and more powerful animal 
than the last, and more resembles the leopard in its colours , it is 
also found m both North and South Ameiica, although with a less 
extensive range, reaching northwards only as far as Texas, and 
southwards nearly to Patagonia (see Jacujar). F. bardalis and 
several allied smaller, edegantly- spotted species mnabiting the 
intra tropical regions of America, are commonly confounded under 
the name of ocelot of tiger-cat. F. yaguafondt, rather larger than 
the domestic cat, with an elongated head and body, and of a uniform 
brownisU-grey colour, ranges from northern Mexico to Paraguay ; 
while the allied F. eyra is a small cat, weasel-likc in form, having an 
elongated head, body and tail, and short limbs, and is of a uniform light 
reddish-brown colour. It i.s a native of South Amenca and Mexico. 
F. pajeros is the Pampas cat. 

The typical lynxes, as represented by Lynx borealis (£. lynx), the 
southern X. pardma, and the American X. tufa, arc a northern group 
common to both hemispheres, and characterized by their tufted 
cars, short tail, and the presence of a rudimentary heel to tho lower 
carnassial tooth. As a rule, they arc more or less sjxitted in wmter, 
but tend to become uniformly-coloured in summer. They are con- 
nected with the more typical cats by the long-tailed and uniformly 
red caracal. Lynx (Caracat) caracal, of India, Persia and Africa, and 
the propriety of separating them from FeUs may be open to doubt 
(see Lynx and Caracal). 

However thi.s may be, there can be no doubt of the right of the 
hunting-leopard or chita (cheeta), as, in common with the leopard, 
it IS called in India, to distinction from all the other cats as a distinct 
genus, under the name of Cynaelurus pthatus From all the other 
Felidae this animal, which is common to Asia and Africa, is dis- 
tinguished by the’ inner lobe of the uppi'r sectorial tooth, though 
supported by a distinct root, having no salient cusp upon it, by the 
tuDercular molar being more in a line with the other teeth, and by 
the claws btnng smaller, less curved and less completely retractile, 
owing to the feebler development of the elastic ligaments. The 
skull IS short and high, with the frontal region broad and elevated 
m consecmence of the large development of air-sinuses. The head is 
small and round, the body light, the limlxs and tail long, and the colour 
pale yellowish- brown with small solid black spots (see Cheeta). 

The family Vtverndac, which includes the civet-cats, genets and 
mongooses, is nearly allied to the Felidae, but its members have 
a fuller dentition, and exhibit certain other 
differences from the cats, to the largest of which they 
make no approach m the matter of bodily size. As a rule, 

there is an alisphenoid canal ; the cheek-dentition is p. 

I or 2 

w. The bulla is small and the tympanic large, with a low 

division between them , and the paroccipital process is leaf -like 
and spread over the bulla. The number of dorsal vertebrae, except 
in the aberrant Proteles, is 13 or 14; the claws may be either 
completely or partially retractile or non - retractile ; generally 
each foot has five toes, but there may be four in front and five 
l>ehind, the reverse of this, or only four on each foot ; the gait may 
be either digitigrade dr partially plantigrade ; and the metatarsus 
may be cither hairy or naked inferiorly. Anal, and in some cases 
also perineal, glands are developed, llie family is limited to the 
warmer parts of the Old World. 

Considerable difference of opinion prevails with regard to the 
serial position of the fossa, or fOussa {Cryptoproeta ferox), of Mada- 
gascar, some writers considering that its affinities are so close to the 
Filidai that jt ought not to be included in the present family at 
all. Others# on the contrary, see no reason to separate it from the 
Viv'errtnae or more typical representatives of the civet-tribe. As a 
medium course, it may be regarded as the sole representative of a 
special suhfMtfy-^^ryptoproctinae^^^i tlie Viverndafi. The anb- 
family and genus are characterized by posaeasmg a total of. 3^ 
teethv arranged as f, c. p. m. The teeth generally closely 
resemble those the Felidae, the first premolar Of both jaws being 
very minute and early decidfions ; the upper sectorial haw a smaU 
inner lobe, quite at the anterior part ; the molar is small and placed 
transversely ; and the lower sectonal has a large trenchant bilobed 
blade# and a jhe©^., but po inner tubercle. The skull is jgener- 

ally like that of FeU^, but proportionally longer and narrower, with 
the orbit widely open behind. Vertebrae f C. 7, B, 13, L. 7, S. 3, 
Ca. zq. Body elongated. Limbs modeuate m size. Feet anb* 
plantigrade, mth five well - developed toes ent each| 1 cariVing 
sharp, compressed, retractile claws. Ears moderate. Tail long and 
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c^nlSWe^ ' ‘Oie; h k Sahdy -coloured animal with an cxceed- 

m^y long tail (scc Fou^^sa) 

The more typical membtrs of the group constituting the subfamily 
Vivcrr'inar art characterised by their sharp curved and largely 
retnctiJt rl iws th( presence of five toes to each foot and of penneal 
and one pair of anal glands and a tympanic bone which retains to a 
great f xtt nl tlu pi imilivt rmg-like fonn so that the external auditory 
meatus his scarcely any inh^nor hp its onhee being close to the 
tympimc iing The first representatives of the subfamily arc the 
eivc t-eats or eivcts (Vtverra and V%verrtcula) and the genets 
(Genetta) m all of which the dentition is j j. ^ \, p 1 m ^ total 40 
The skull IS elongated, with the facial portion small and compressed 
and the orbits w« 11 defined but incomplete behind Vertebrae 
C 7 1> L 7 (01 O 14 T fi) S ^ Ca 22-30 liody elongate d 

and (nnipnssed lit id pointed 111 front, ears rather small Ex- 
tumitii sheirt Feet small and rounded Tocs short tlie lirst on 
ii>j( ji] i ill )(1 iM t much shoittr than the others Palms and soles 
co\ ci I (1 w ith U ui except the p ids of the ft et and tot s and in some 
specie s a narrow centril hnc on the under side of th< sole, extending 
bickwaids nearly to tht heel lail moderate or long The pair 
of 1 irgt glands situiUd on tht perineum (in both sexes) secretes an 
oil^ nb 1 iiKt of n ]Kciihail> 7)enLtratmg odour In the true civets 
whieli Till hide till 1 Lr).t st members of the group, the teeth are stouter 
and k (iniipn id thin m the other genera, tht second upper 
mol 11 Luin>^ ( ptcidh large, and the auditory bulla smaller and 
more jiomlcd m front , tht body is shorter and stouter , the liipbs 
are longer , the tail shorter and tapering 1 he under side of tht 
tarsus IS completely covered with hair, and the claws are longer and 
less retractile Fur ratiier long and loose and in tlu middle line of 
the neck and back especially elongated so as to form a sort of crest 
or mant Pinpil circular wht u contracted Permeal glands greatly 
developed These cliaracters apply especially to I civetia, the 
African civet or ci vet-cat, as it is commonly called an animal 
rather larger than a fox, and an inhabitant of intratropical Africa 
V ztbetta, the Indian civet, of about equal sizt approaches in man> 
respects, especially m the chanctirs of th< Ucth and feet and 
absence of the crest of elong ittd )i nr on the b u k to the next section 
It inhabits Bengal Chin i Ih >1 th\ J 1 nmsula and adjoining 
islands V tangalun^a !•> l rn illi i hut m. uly allied animal from 
the same pirt of the woild kioui tJicsc Ihiec species and the next 
the civet of commerce ouci so much admired as a perfume m 
England, and still largely usfd in the East, is obtained The 
animals ire kept in cages md tlu. od<jriferous secretion collected by 
scrapmg tht mb tjoi oi tin. pi iiiieal iolliclus with i s)hm)?i 01 ^p dull 
The single it pn s« ui ant td tin genus Viverncula i* < inbK in many 
respects th( but with the civets m lM\in ili< whole 

of the under side oi the t irsus hairy the absphi uoid l m il i giucr- 
ally absent V malaiLensib tin risst inhibiting India Clima, 
Java and Sumatra is an elti^ant littk immil v\lneh affords a 
favourite ptrfumc to the Javant st 1 ht pt nt ts {(n nifta) are smaller 
animals with more elongated and slendt 1 botlit s iml shorter limb«^ 
than the civets The skull is elongated md nurow, and the 
auditory bulla large elongated and roundi tl it both ends The 
teeth art compressed and sharp -pointed, witli a lobi on tht mnst 
side of the third upper premolar not present m the previous gentra 
Pupil contracting to a linear ajn*rture Tail long slendt r ringed 
Fur short and soft, spotted or cloudy Under side of the mt tatarsus 
with a narrow longitudinal bald streak GmUta vulgans, or is 
gcn&tia the common genet, is found in France south of the river 
Loire, Spam, south-western Asia and North \fnca G fehna, 
senegalen^is tignna victoriac and purdahs are other named species, 
all African m habitat 

The Malagasy fossanc {Fossa daubentom) winch has but httle 
maikmgs on the fur of the adult, differs by the absence of a scent- 
pouch and the presence of a couple of bare spots on the under surtace 
of the metatarsus T ht beautiful Imsangs (Linsanga or Prionodun)^ 
ranging from the eastern Himalaya to Java and Borneo arc repre- 
sented by two or tliroe species easily recognizable by the broad 
transverse bands of blackish brown and yellow with which the body 
and tail are marked They arc specially distmguishcd by havmg 
only one pair ol uppver molars, ilicieby resembling the cats, with 
winch m correlation with thur arboical habits, they agree m their 
highly retractile claws, ami the hairy surface ol the umhr suk of the 
metatarsus About 15 in is the length of the tyjK spceits Xu 
West Afnca the hnsangs are represented by Parana ruhatd^ani a 
small species with a spotted genot-hke coat and also with a narrow 
naked stnpe on the under surface of the mt tatarsus, as in genets 

Here may be placed the two Atrican spotted palni-civcU of the 
genus Nandtma, namely N binotaia from the west and N gerratdi 
from the east forest region In common with tho true palm-civets, 
they have a diutihon iiuracncally identical with that of Vtvetta 
and CenUta but the cusps of the hinder premolars and mokuTH arc 
much kss shaip and |x>mted They are jiccuhar m that Iht wall of 
the inner chamber of the auditory buUa never assifjt'^ while the 
paroecipital process is not flattened out and spread over the bulla 
In this lespect they resemble the Miocene Europe;in genus AmphtUis, 
as they do in the form of their Ueth, so that they may be n garded as 
nearly related to the ancestral Vtvetftdae and forming m some 
degree a connecting Imk between the present and the next sub- 
fa inly Nandinia is also peculiar in possessing a kind of rudimentary 


mar^^upial pouch Apparently Euplsre': goudott of Madagascar, 
which has Uen generally clansed in the JUrptsttnae is a t^eazly 
related animal, characterized by tho reduction of its dentition, duo 
to insectivorous habits (fig , the C-anines being small the aateriotf 
pre molars canine -hkt. and the hinder prenioiais molaiiforni It M 
a uniformly-coloured creature of medium size 

Jhe palm-civets or piuridoxures constituting the Asmtir genni 
ParadoKuras have as already state d the following (lental formui% 
VIZ ^\c\p^m 4 i total 40 the cusps ot the molars bci]||f 
low and blunted and these toeth in the upper jaw much hrotidcit 
than m the civet*? Tho head is pointed m front, with sinaJl rounded 
ears , the limbs are of medium length with tho soks of the feet 
almost completely naked and luUv retractiU claws , whik tlu loii|f 
tail IS not prehensile and clothe with hair of moderate ietigtllrf 



Fig 3 -^Skull of Eupleres goudott J nal size 


Spots are tli© chief type of marking Tho vertebrae number 
D 13, L 7. S 3, Ca 29-36 Numeroub nUlively large specitb 
rangmg from India to Borneo, Sumatra and CtUbex, with one xn 
Tibet, represent the genus Ntaily allied arc JrUogalc 
with a wide distribution and A tnvtrgata of Java Ixith longitudm,* 
ally striped species with small and slightly stpaiated molars, and a 
prolonged bony palate (see Palm-Civet) 

The bmtuiong {Arcitetts htniunmg) h^ typically tht same dental 
formula as tlu last but the posterior iippci molar and the first lower 
premohir art often absent Molars small and rounded, with a dis- 
tinct mterval between every two, but formed generally on the same 
poXiem Paradoxurus Vertebrae C 7 D 14,!- 5, S 3 Ca 34 
Body elongated , head broad behind, with a small pointr d face, 
long and numerous whiskers, and small ears rounded, but clothed 
with a pencil ol long hairs Eyes small Limlis short, with the 
soles of the fett bioad and entirely naked Tail very lung and 
pnhcnsile Fur long and harsh Cat cum extremely small The 
tunturong inhabits southern Asia from Ntpal through tlie Malay 
I'enmsuJa to tht islands ol biimatra and Java Although structu* 
lally agreeing closely with the piixadoxures its tufted ears, long, 
coarse and dark liau, and piehensilo tail give it a very different 
externa) appearantt It w slow and cautious in its movements 
chiefly if not entirely ai boreal, and appears to fttd on vegetables as 
well as animal substances (set BmiiiKONt ) 

Hemtgale ih another modification ol iIh j)ii uIoxum ivjn itpre-^ 
sented by H hardwickei ol Boriuo m tl 1 nit nutuali^ 

smaller and more slendci than the jiai ulosin. gu> tulour, 

with transverse broad dark bands ^ross tht back aiul louis 

CynogcUe also eontams one Boinean species, C bonmttt, a cuiious 
otter-like modiiicatiou of the vivcrnne type, having semi acjuatic 
habits, both swimming m the water and climbing trees, living upon 
hsh crustaceans small mammalb, birds and fruits Tlie numuer 
and general arrangeiiKnt of the teeth ire as m Paradoxurus, but the 
premolars are peculiarly elongated, compressed, pointed and re- 
curved, thougli the molars are lubereulated Tho head ut elongated, 
with the muzzle broad and depresaod tho whiskers are vtiy long 
and abundant and the ears* small and rounded Tocs shoil and 
slightly webbed at tlu base Jail shoit eylindncil covt nd with 
short hair Fur very d< nsf arul soft ol a dark -brown colour, mixed 
with black anrl grey 

In the mongoose group 01 llirptstuuK th( t\inpanic or anterior 
portion of the auditory bull i is pioduetd into an ossilud external 
auditory meatus of considerable length whiU tlu paroecipital 
process never projects below the bulla on the hinder surface of 
whuh m adult animals it is spread out and comphtely lo^t The 
tot ire straight with long unsheathed non ret tar tile claws 

In the topical mongooses or jchm unions Htvpcstes thr deaUU 

founiila t c \ p ^ ^ m k , total 40 or 30 , tlu molars 

having generally stiongly-developcd, sharply-pointed cusps The 
skull IS elongated and constricted behind the orbits The face h 
short and compressed with the frontal region broad and arched 
i*ost-orbital process!^ ol lioiil d okI jugd boms well dcvelojKd, 
generally meeting so as lu eompl/ u the t ikU of tJie orbit behind 
Vertebrae C 7 f) n I 7 s i ( a ^ i -0 lb ul points d m front 
I^rs short and roundtd liotlv lung and slender ExtumitHS 
short Five tocs on each foot the first especially that on the hind- 
foot, very short Toes free or but slightly palmatcd Soles of 
forc-fett aiul terminal portion of those of hind pan naked under 
surface of metatarsus clothed with Jiair Tail long or inorh ate^ 
generally thick at the base and sometimes eovtnd with more or 
less clongabd hair The longtr hairs eov< nug the body and tail 
almost always ringed The genus is common to tlu warmer parts of 
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Asia and Africa, and while many of the species, like the Egyptian 
H, tchneumoyi and the ordinary Indian mongoose, hL mungo, are 
pepper-and-salt coloured, tlie large African H. allncauda has the 
terminal two-thirds of the tail clothed with long white hairs (see 
Ichneumon). 

The following distinct African and Malagasy generic representa- 
tives of the subfamily are lecognizcd, viz. Helogale, with 5 piemolars, 
and containing the small South African II. parvula and a variety of 
the same Bdeogale (yassicauda and two allied tropical African 
species differ from llnpestes in having only four toes on each foot. 
The orbit is noai ly complete, and the tail of moderate length and 
rather bushy. In CymcHs, which has the orbit completely closed, 
there are fivt- front and four hind toes ; and the skull is shorter and 
broader than in Herpestes, rather contracted behind the 01 bits, the 
face shoit, and the antiTior chamlxT of the auditory bulla very 
large. The front claws aie elongated Includes only C. pemcillata 
from South Afnc.i. 

All the foregoing Ik . li.i\c the nose short, with its under 

surface flat, bald, and vsith u incdian longitudinal groove The 
remriining forms ha\e 1h(‘ nox' mort' or less pioduced, with its 
under side convex, and a space between the nostrils and the upper 
lip covered with closely picsscd hairs, and without any median 
groove. The South African Rhyiichogale muellen, a reddish animal 
with five toes to each foot and J (abnormally premolars, alone 
represents the first genus The ciisimanses [Crossaychus), which 
differ by having only ^ piernolars, and thus a total of 36 teeth, 
include, on the other hand, several sjic'cies The muzzle is tdongafeil, 
the claws on the fore-feet are long and curved, the first front toe is 
very short ; the under surface of the metatarsus naked , and the 
tail shorter than the body, taper mg. PTir harsli. Includes C. oh- 
scurus, the cusimanse, a small burrowing animal Irom West Afncii, 
of uniform dark-brown colour, C fasciatus, C. zebra, C. ganthtattus 
and others. Lastly, we have Suncata, a more distinct genus than 
any of the above The dental formula is as m the last, but the teeth 
of the molar senes are remarkably short in the aritero-posterior 
direction, coriespondmg with the shoitness of tlie skull generally. 
Orlnts complete* behind Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 15, L. 0, S 3, Ca 20 
Though the head is short and broad, the nose is pointed and rather 
produced and movable, while the ears are very short. Body .shorter 
and limbs longer than m Herpestes Toes 4-4. Claws on* fore- feet 
very long and narrow, an hed, iximted and subcqiial Hind-fcct 
with shorter claws, soles han*y. '\ ail rather shorter than tlie body. 
One species only is known, the moerkat or siincat(', .S. tetfadactyla, 
a small grey-brown animal, with dark tiansverse stripes on the 
hinder part of the back, from South Atnca. 

The names Gahdictis, (lalidia and liemigahdia induat( Cm 
generic rnoditications of the Herpeshnae, all inhabitants ol Mada- 
gascar. 'fhe best-known. Gahdia elegans, is a lively sc|uirrel-hke 
little animal with soft fur and a long bushy fail, which climbs and 
jumps with agihtjr. It is of a chestnut-brown colour, the tail being 
ringed with darker brown. Galtduhs vittata and G. striata chiefly 
differ fioin tlie ichneumons in their coloration, being grey with 
parallel longitudinal stupes of dark brown. 

Considerable diversity of opinion prevails with rcgaid to the 
serial position of the aard wolf, or maned jackal (Proteles iristatus), 
of southern and eastern Africa, some* authorities making it the 
representative of a family by itself, others referring it to the 
Hyaentdae. while others again regard it as a modified member of the 
Vtverrtdae. After all, the distinction cither way cannot be very 
great, since the two families just named are intimately connected 
by marks of the extinct Ictithenum. With the Vivcrndae it agiccs 
in having the auditory bulla divided, while in the number of dorsal 
vertebrae it is hyena-like The cheek-teeth are small, far apart, 
and almost rudim(*ntary in character (see fig 4), and the canines 

long and rather slendt i The dental formula is i. c. p. m. — : 

o “ ^ ^ 3 or 4 


total 30 01 32. \( bi K C 7, D 15, L 5. S. 2, C. 24. The 

fore-feet with five toes , the first, though short, with a distinct claw. 
The hind- feet with four subcqual toes , all, like those of the fore-foot, 
furnished with strong, blunt, non-retractile ( laws (see Aard-Wolp). 

The hyenas or hyaenas (Hyaentdae) differ from the preceding 
family (Viverridae) in the absence ot a distinct veitical partition 
between the two halves of the auditory bulla ; and are 
further charactenzed by the absence of an alisphcnoid 
^ canal, tlu' reduction of the molais to f, and the presence 

of 15 dorsal vertebrae The dental formula in the existing forms 
(to which alone all these remarks apply) is i. J, c. J, p L f I 
total 34 , the teeth, espc^nally the canines and jiremolars, being very 
large, strong and conical Upper sectorial with a large, distinctly 
trilobed blade* and a moderately developed inner lobe placed at the 
anterior (‘xtremity of the blade. Molar very small, and placed trans- 
versely close to the hinder edge of the last, as in the Felidae. Lower 
sectorial consisting of little more than the bilobcd blade. Zygomatic 
arche-. of skull very wide and strong , and sagittal crest high, giving 
attachment to very powerfiim^itmg muscles. Orbits incomplete 
behind. Vertebrae: C. 7, D. 15, L 5, S. 4, Ca. 19 Limbs rather 
long, especially the anterior pair, digitigrade, four subcqual toes on 
eacli, with stout non-retractile claws, the first toes being represented 
by rudimentary metacaqial and metatarsal bones. Tail rather 


short. A large post-anal median glandular pouch, into which the 
largely developed anal scent glands pour their secretion. 

The three well-characterized species of livaena are divisible into 
two sections, to which some zoologists as.sign generic rank. In the 
tyj)ical species the ui){ier molar is moderately developed and three- 
rooted ; and an inner tubercle and heel moie 01 less developed 
on the lower molar. Ears larg(‘ and pomtixl. Hair long, forming a 
mane on the back and sliouJders. Rcpicsented firstly by H. sinata, 



Fig, 4. — Skull and Dentition of Aard-Wolf (Proteles enstatus). x J. 

the stnjied hyena of northern and eastern Afnca and southern 
Asia ; and H. brunnea of South Aiiica, in some icspccts intermediate 
between this and the next section. In the second section, forming the 
subgenus Croenta, the ujijiei molar is e\tr(*mely small, two- or one- 
rooted, often decichions ; the lower molar without trace of inner 
tubercle, and with an extremely small heel. Ears modeiatt*, lounded. 
Hair not elongated to form a mane The spotted hyena, Hyaena 
(Crotiita) iroiuta, of which, like the strqied species, there are several 
local races, roj>resents this group, and ranges all over Africa south 
of the .Sahara In dental characters the first section inclines more 
to the Viverridae the second to tlie Felidae , or the second may be 
considered as the more sjieciahzed form, as it certainly is in its 
visceral anatomy, especially m that of the reproductive organs of 
the female (See Hyena ) 

(B) Arctoidea . — So far as the auditory region of the skull 
is concerned, the existing representatives of the dog tribe or 
Camdae are to a great extent intermediate between the cat and 
civet group {Aeluroidea) on the one hand, and the typical 
representatives of the bear and weasel group on the other. 
They were consequently at one time classed in an intermediate 
group — the Cynoidca ; but fossil forms show such a complete 
transition from dogs to bears as to demonstrate the artificial 
charcu ler of such a division. Consequently, the dogs are in- 
cluded 111 the bear-group. In this wider sense the Arctoidea 
will be characterized by the tympanic bone Ix ing disk-shaped 
and forming the whole of the outer wall of the tympanic cavity ; 
the large size of the external auditory meatus or tube ; and the 
large and branching maxillo-turbinal bone, which cuts off the 
naso-turbinal and two adjacent bones from the anterior niisal 
chamber. The tympanic bulla has no internal partition. There 
is a large carotid canal. Cowper’s glands are lacking ; and there 
is a large penial bone. 

From all the other members of the group the Camdae are broadly 
distinguished (in the case of existing forms) by the large and well- 
developed tympanic bulla, with winch the paroccipital ^ . .. 

process is in contact An alisphenoid canal is present. ^ 
The feet arc digitigrade, usually with five (in one instance four) 
front and always four hind-toes. The molars — generally f — 
have tall cusps, and the seetonals are large and powerful (figs, i 
and 2). The intestine has both a dncxleno-jejunal flexure and a 
caecum. A piostatc gland is present , but there are no glands m 
the vasa deferentia ; the penial bone is grooved ; and anal glands 
arc generally developed. The distribution of the family is cosmo- 
politan The noimal dentition is « r. f, p. | ; total 42 ; 

thus differing from the typical series only by the loss of the last pair 
of upper molars (present in certain extinct forms). In the characters 
of the teeth the group is the most jirimitive of all Camivoia. Typi- 
cally the upper sectorial (hg 1. H) consists of a stout blade, of which 
the anteiior cusp is almost obsolete, the middle cusp large, conical 
and pointed backwards, arul the posterior cusp in the form ot a 
compressed ridge ; the inner lobe is very small, and placed at the 
fore part ot the tooth. The first molar is more than half the antcio- 
posleiior length of the sectorial, and considerably wider than long ; 
its crown consists of two prominent conical cusps, of which the 
anterior IS the larger, and a low, broad inward prolongation, support- 
ing two more or less disLnct cusps and a raised inner border. 'J'he 
second rnol.ir resembles the first m general form, but is considerably 
smaller. 'I'he lower sectorial (fig 2, II) is a large tooth, with a 
strong compressed bilobcd blade, the hinder lobe being considerably 
the larger and more pointed, a small but distinct inner tubercle 
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pLicrd .it th(' hindfr margin of the posterior lobe of the blade, and 
a broad, low, tuberculated heel, occupying about one- third ot the 
whole length of the tooth The second molar is less than half the 
length ot the first, with a pair of cusps placed side by side anteriorly, 
and a less distinct posteiior pair The third is an extremely small 
and simple tooth with a subcircular tuberculated crown and single 
root. 

Views differ in regard to the best classification of the Canidae, 
some writcih adopting a number ot generic groups, while otluTs con- 
sider that very few meet the needs of the case. In retaining the old 
genus Cams m a wide sense, that is to say. inclusive of the foxes, 
Professoi Max Weber is followed fhe best cianial character by 
which the different members of the family may be distinguished is 
that m dogs, wolves and jackals the post-orbital process of the 
frontal bone is regularly smooth and convex above, with its extremity 
bent downwards, whereas m foxes the jirocess is hollowed above, 
with its outer margin (particularly of the anterior bolder) somewhat 
raised. This modification coincides in the mam with the division 
of th(‘ group into two parallel senes, the Thooids or Lupine forms 
and Alopecoids or Vulpine forms, characterized by the presence 
of frontal air-sinuses in the former, which not only affects the 
external form but to a still greater degree the shape of the anterior 
part of the cianial cavity, and the absence of such sinuses m the 
lattei. The inipil of the eye when contracted is round m most 
members ot the first group, and vertically cllijitical m the others, 
but more observations are required before this character can be 
absolutely relied ujion 1 he form and length of the tail is often used 
for the purposes of classihcation, but its charactcis do not coincide 



Fig. 5 — The Afncan Hunting- Dog (Lycaon pictus). 


with those of the cranium, as many of the South American Canidac 
have the long bushy tails of foxes and the skulls of wolves 

Th(‘ most aberrant representative of the thooid senes is the 
Afncan huntmg-dog (Lycaon pictus, fig. 5), which differs from the 
other members of this series hy the teeth being rather more massive 
and rounded, the skull shortci and broach^r, and the presence of 
but four toes on eacli limb, as in Hyena The hunting-dog, from 
south and east Africa, is very distinct externally from all other 
Cantdae , being lU’arly as large as a mastiff, with hirge, broadly 
ovate (‘reel ears and a singulai colouring, often consisting of un 
symm(‘tncal laige spots of white, yellow and black. It presents 
some curious superficial resemblances to Ilvena croenta, perhaps a 
case of mimcdic analogy, and hunts its prey in large packs Several 
local races, one of which comes from Somaliland, differing in size 
and colour, arc lecognized (sec Huniin(J-Dog) Nearly related to 
the huntmg-dog are the dholes or wild dogs of Asia, as represented 
by the Central Asian Cron primacvus and the Indo-Malay C. 
mvanicus. They have, however, five front-toes but lack the last 
lower molai ; while they agree with Lycaon and Speothns in that 
the heel of the lower sectorial tooth has only a single compressed 
cutting cusp, m place of a hirge outer and a smaller inner cusp as m 
Cams. Dholes are whole-coloured animals, with short heads ; 
and hunt in packs The bush-dog (Speothns, or Ichcyon venaticus) 
of Gniana is a small, shortdegged, short-tailed and short-haired 

species charact(‘nzed by the molars being only , the carnassial 

having no irm< i (ii^p 1 h< lone, li.imd i.nioon-dog (Nyctereutes 
procyonoides) of Jajjan and ( Inna agiees essentially m everything 
but general ajipearance (which is strangely raccoon-hlNc) with Cams. 
The tyjiical group of the lattci includes some of the laigcst members 
of the family, such as the true wolv(‘s of the northern parts ot both 
Old and New Worlds (C. lupus, &•€.), and the various breeds of the 
domestic dog (C. familians), the origin of which is still involved m 
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obscurity. Some naturalists believe 'iJte * a'^^distinct sjiecies, 

descended from one that no longer exists m a wild slate ; others 
have sought to tind its progonitois in some one ol the wild or half- 
wild races, either of true dogs, wolves or jackals . while others again 
believe that it is denvexl from the mingling ol two or nioie wild 
species or races. It is probably the earliest animal domesticated 
by man. and few if any other species have undergone such an extra- 
ordinary amount of variation m size, form and proportion ol limbs, 
eais and tail, v^ariations which h.ive been j)t‘rjietuated and Increased 
by careful selective breeding (see Dog). The dingo or Aiistialian 
dog IS met with wild, and also as the domestic cxunpanion of the 
aboriginal race of the country, by wliom it appeals to have been 
originally introduced it h nearly related to a half-wild dog in- 
habiting Java, and also to the paiiah dogs of India and other eastern 
countries. Dogs were also in the possession of the natives ol New 
Zealand and other islands of the l^antic, whore no placental mammals 
exist naturally, on then discoveiy bv Lurojieans in tlu* r8th century 
The blendei-tawenl C stmcnst% ot Abyssinia and the .South American 
C pibatus and C antcircticus are also generally jilaced m this gioup 
On the other hand, the North American coyote ((' lalrans), with its 
numerous subspecies, and the Old World jackals, such as the Indo- 
European ( aureus, the Indian C palhpes, and the Afiitan C. 
lupaster, C. anihus, C. adustus, C. variegatus and C. mesonielas (the 
black-backed jackal), although closely related to the wolvt's, have 
been placed in a separate gioup under the name of Lupulus. Again, 
ThintK (or Lycalopex), is a group proposed for certain South American 
Camdae, locally known as foxes, and distinguished from all the 
foregoing by their fox -like aspect and longer tails, although with 
skulls ot the thooid lyjH’. Among these are the bnght-colonred 
coljico, C magcllamtus, the darker C. thous, C azarae, C guseus, 
C. canertvof us and C. hrasiltensts. Some of these*, such as C azarae 
and C gnseus, show a further approximation to the fox m that the 
pupil of the eye forms a vertical sht More distinct from all flu* pre- 
ceding are the members of the aloj^ecoul or viiljune st*rtion, which aie 
unknown m South America. The characteristic featuie of the skull 
has been already mentioned. In addition to this, rcferi‘nc(' may be 
made to the elliptical (m jdact* of circular) jiiijul of tiie eye, and the 
general presence ot ten (ran'ly eight) teats instead of a smaller 
number. The typical grouj-), constituting the subg(*nus (or genus) 
Vulpes, is rejiresented by numerous species and races spread over 
the Old World and North America. Foremost among these is the 
European fox (C vulpes - otherwise Vulpes alopex, or V. vulpes), 
represented in the Himalaya by the variety C v. mnntanus and in 
North Africa by C v. mloUcus, while the North American C pennsyL 
vanuus or fulvus, can scarc(‘lv be regarded as more than a local race. 
On the other hand, the Asiatic C. bengalensis and C. corsac, and the 
North American L. irlox (kit-fox) are smaller and jierfcclly distinct 
species. From all these the North American C. cinereu-argentatus 
(grey fox) and C. httoralis are '^distinguished by having a fringe of 
stiff hairs in the tail, whence they are separated as Urncyon Again, 
the Arctic tox (C lagopns), of which there is a blue and a white phase, 
has the tail veiy full and bushy and the soles of the feet thickly 
haired, and has hence been distinguished as Leucocyon. I,*istly, we 
have the elegant little African foxes known as feunecs (Fennecus), 
such as C. zerda and C. famcheus of the nortli, anrl tin* southern 
C. chama, all pale - coloured animals, with enormously long ears, 
and correspondingly inflated auditory bullae to the skull (see Wolf, 
Jackal, Fox). 

Whatever differences of ojumon may obtain among naturalists 
as to the propriety of sejparating gencncally the foxes trom the 
wolves and dogs, then* can be none as to the claim of th<* long-eared 
fox (Otocyon megalotis) of south and east Africa to represent a 
genus by itself. In this animal tlui dental formula is ». g, c. J, />. |, 


ni. 


3 Qr 4 
4 


total 46 or 48. 


The molar teeth being m excess of almost 


.ill other placental mammals with a differentiated seties of teeth, 
riicy have the same general characters as in Cants, with very pointed 
cusps The lower sectorial shows little of the typical chaiacter, 
liaMiig fne cusjis on tin* crown-surface; these* can, however, be 
identihed as the innci tubercle, the two greatly reduced and obliquely 
placed lobes of the blade, and two cusps on the heel. The skull 
generally resembles that of the smaller foxes, paiticulaily the feunecs 
The auditory bullae are vtuy laige. The hinder edge of the lower 
jaw has a pccuhai form, owing to tlu* great dcvclopiiurit of an ex- 
panded, compressed and somewhat inverted subangiiJ.ir process. 
Vertebrae d. 7, D 13, L. 7, S. 3, Ca. 22. Ears very large. Limbs 
rather long, with the normal niiml)c*r of toes. Tiic two parietal 
ridges on the skull remain widely separated, so that no sagittal 
crest is formed. The* animal is somewhat smaller than an ordinary 
fox. In the year 1880 Professor Huxley suggested that in the long- 
cared fox we have an animal nearly representing the stock from 
which have l>e(*n evolved all the other repiesentatives of the dog 
and fox tribe. One of the mam grounds for arriving at this conclusion 
was the fact that this animal has very generally four true molars m 
each jaw, and always that number in the lower jaw ; w hereas three 
IS the m.T.ximnm number of these teeth to be met with in nearly 
all placental mammals, other than whales, manatis, aimadillos 
and ccitam otheis. The additional molars in Otocyon were regarded 
as survivals from a primitive type when a larger number was the 
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rule. I'.jLiconlolo^V lias, ho\w\cr, rn.icic great slndcs snur 
aad th( idea that the earlier mainmalH had more teeth than their 
descerulants has not only recci\ed no conhrmation, but has been 
practically disproved. Consequently Miss Albertina Carlsson had a 
comjiaratively easy tiisk (in a paptir published in the Zoologtsches 
Jahrbuch for 1905) in demonstrating that the long-eared fox is a 
specialized, and to sonu' extent degraded, form rather than a 
primitive type. This, however, is not all, for the lady points out 
that, as was suggested years previously by the present writer, the 
enjature i« really thf’ descendant of the fossil Cams curvipalatus of 
northern India I'liis is a circumstance of considerable interest from 
a distributional point of view, as affording one more instance of the 
intimate relationship botw^con the d'ertiary mammahan lanna of 
India and the existing mammals of Africa 

In regard to the members of the dog-tnbe as a wliole, it may be 
stated that they are generally sociable animals, hunting their prey 
m packs Many species burrow in the ground ; none habitually 
climb trees. Though mostly carnivorous, feeding chiefly on animals 
they liavo chased and killed themselves, many, cspcciallv among the 
smaller species, eat garbage, carrion, insects, and also truit, berries 
and other vegetable sul>stances Tfie upper surface of the tail 
of the fox has a gland coveicd with coarse straight hair. Idns 
gland, which emits an .irornatic odour, is lound in all Camdae, with 
possibly the exception of Lvcaon ptetus. Although the bases of the 
hair covering the gland are usually almost wliite, th(' tips are always 
black , this colour being generally extended to the surrounding 
hairs, and often forming (lark bars on the l)uttcK:ks. The dark spot 
on the back of the tail is particularly conspicuous, notably in such 
widely separated species as the wolyes, Azara’s dog and the fennec. 

Although its existing represcntatiyes are very different, the bear- 
family or Vv^xdae, as will l>e more fully mentioned m the sequel. 
Bear tribe past times mtimat(‘l> connected wifh the Camdae. 

*^Tn common with the next two families, the modern 
Ursidae aie characterized by the very snuill tympanic bulla, 
and the* bioad paioccipital process, which is, iiowever, inde- 
pendent of th(‘ bulla. The feet are more or less completely planti- 
giade and hve-toed. The intestine has neither duodeno jequnal 
flexuie nor a caecum ; the prostate gland i« rudimentary , but 
glands (X'cur m the v asa dcferentia ; and the penial bone is cylm- 
dncfil As distinctive characteristics of the* Ursidae, may be men- 
tioned the presence of tin absphenoid canal on the base of the skull ; 
the general absence of a perforation on the inner sich* of the lower 
end of the humerus , the presence of two pairs of upper and three of 
lower inolais, which are mostly elongated and low-cusped , and the 
non -cutting character and fore-and-aft shortening oi the up]>er 
sectorial, which has no mnei root and one inner cusp (lig i, 111 ) 
Anal glands are apparently wanting. The short tail, bulky buihl, 
completely plantigrade feet and clumsy gait are features eminently 
characteristic of tin* fiears. 

The gieat majouly of existing bears may \jv ihlIikIkI in the 
typical genus Unu'i, of which, in this wide sense, the leading char- 
acteristics will be as follows. The dentition ist 8,f 'j./?. 
but tlie three anterior premolars, above and below, are onc^-rcxited, 
rudimentary and fieqiiently wanting. Usually the first (placed 
clo.se to the canine) is pn'sent. and after a considerable interval the 
third, whicli is situated close to the other teeth of the check-senes. 
Xhti fourth (ujiper .sectorial) dilfer.s cssentuilly Irom the corresponding 
tooth of other C'armvora in that tin* iiiikt lofie is not supported by a 
clLstmct root , its sectorial characters fxung very shghtly marked 
The crowns of both true molars aie longer tlian broad, with flattened, 
tut>erculated, gnndmg sui faces ; the stcond having a larger backward 
prolongation or heel The lower sectoiuil has a small and indistinct 
blade and gieatly dcvelop(xi tubercular heel , the s<‘cond molar is ol 
about the same length, but wutfi a fuoader and more flattened 
tubercular crowm ; while the third is small(‘r The milk-teeth are 
comparatively small, and slied at an early age 'Ihe skull is mon* 
or less elongated, with the orluts small and incomplete behind, and 
the palate prolonged consideiably behind the last molar V'ertebrae * 
C. 7. D. 14, L 6, S 5, Ca 8-10 Body heavy. Feet broad, com- 
pletely plantigrad(‘< , the five toes on each well devidopcd, and 
armeti with long compressed and moderately curved, non-retractilc 
claws, the soles being generally naked 'Tail very short. Ears 
moderate, erect, roundt'd, haiiy. Fur generally long, soft atitj 
shaggy 

Beais are animals of considerable bulk, and include among them 
the largest members of the order 'Ihough the species are not 
numerous, they are wudely spread over the earth, although absent 
from Africa south of the Sahara and Australasia. As a rule, they 
are omnivorous, or vegetable feeders, ev(*n the polar bear, which 
subsists for most of the year on flesh and fish, eating grass in summer 
On the other liand, many of the brown bears live largely on salmon 
in summer. Among tin* various species the white polar bear of th(* 
Arctic regions, Urkus (Thalassarctus) niantimus, differs from the 
rest by its small and low head, small, narrow and simple molars, 
and the presence of a certain am(©unt of hair on the soles of the feet. 
Th(' typical group of the genus is nipresen ted by the browm hear 
{U. antus) of Europe and Asia, of which there are many local race.s, 
such as the Syrian U. a. synacus, the Himalayan U a hahellinii^, 
the North Asiatic V, a, cotlans, and the nearly allied Kamchadalc 
race, which is of great size. In Alaska the group is represented by 


fuige bears, which can scarcely claim specific distinctness ftom 
U , arotus , and if these are ranked only as races, it is practically 
impossible to legaid the Rocky Mountain grizzly bear (U. hofribihb) 
as of higher rank, although it naturally differs more from the Asiatic 
animal. On the othi'r hand, the small and hght-colourcd U. prtnvnsus 
of Tibet may be allowed specific rank. More distinct is the North 
American black bear V. amcrica>n 4 ^, and its white lelative U. 
hermodei of British Columbia : and perhaps we should affiliate to 
this group the Himalayan and Japanese bkuk bears [U, torquatus 
and U. japontcHs). Very distinct is the siiicdl Malay sun-bear 
(Hclantus) malayamis, characterized by its short, smooth fur, 
extensile tongue, short and wide head, and broad molars. Finally, 
the spectacloci bear of the Andes, U. (Tremarctu^) oniatus, which is 
also a bioad-skiilled black specaes, differs from all the rest in having 
a perforation, or foramen, on the* inner side of the lower end of the 
humerus. A second genus, Melursm, reipresented by the Indian 
sloth-bear (M. ursinas), differs from the preceding m having only 
two pairs of upper incisors, the small size of the cheek- t(‘<*th. and the 
extensile lips. Ants, white-ants, fruits and honey form flu ( hief 
food of this shaggy black species, — a diet which account- i' ' m 
feeble dentifion (s('0 Bi ar). 

The paiti-colonnxl hear or giant panda (Acluropii<: melanoleucus, 
fig. ()) of castcin Tibet and north-west China forms in some degree 
a connecting link between the bears and the true panda, altb(.>ugh 
placed by Professor E. R. Lankester in tlie same lamily as the latter, 
III the number ot the teeth, and to some extent in tlio character of 
the molars, as w^ell as in the abbreviated tail, A elm opus resembles 
the bears, but m the structure of the soctonal tooth, the presence 
ol an extra r.adiil caipal bone, and the ost('oIogy gener.illy, it is 
inon* 1ik< tlu' ]niTida In tlic abs^ iuc ol an all ^]>h' noid canal to the 
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skull it differs both from the latter and the lioars, and thereby 
resem bit's the raccoons , while in having a perforation at the lower 
end of the humerus, it agrees with the spectacled bear, the panda 
and raccoons. The dentition is i. r. p, w. } ; total 40 ; 
premolars increasing in si7(‘ fiom first to last, and two-rooted except 
the first , the first upper molar with quadrate crown, broader than 
long; and the second l.irger than th(' first Skull with the zygo- 
matic arches and sagitbil crest imiru'nsely dcvelojied, ascending 
branch of lower jaw very high, giving great space foi attachment of 
temporal musek*, and facial portion shoit Bony palate not extend- 
ing liebiiid the last molar No alisphenoid canal Fei'f bear-like, 
but soles more hairy, and perhaps less ('.omjiletely plantigrade. 
Fur long and thick ; and tail extremely short. Humerus W'ith a 
ixirfoiation on the inner side of the low'er end ; a very large extra 
radial cat pal hone. The colour of this strange animal is black and 
wlut<‘ (fig 6). 

With the pandtL ( Itlmus ]ul^cni>) we itach an undoubted lepic- 
seiitafive of the Prucyomdac, or raccoon tube, differing, how'cv'cr, 
fi om all the rest except the doubtful Aeluropu*;, m its Asiatic habitat. 
If the latter be includt'd, tlie family may be defined as follows. 
Molars |, except in Aeluropus, wulh blunt or sharp cusps; no ali- 
s])henoid canal, except in Arlurus; Iuitik nis generally with a 
foramen ; feet plantigrade ; tail, except m Itluropus, long anti 
generally ringed. 

In the panda the dentition is /. c. \, p ^ m 5 ; total t Bie 
first lower molar being minute and decitluous, and the upper molars 
broad with nimierotis and (omjflicated cusps*. Vertefirae : C. 7, 
D. 14, U 6, S. 3, Ca 18. Skull high and comprt'ssed, with an ali- 
sphenoid canal, a short facial portion, and the ascending branch 
of the lower jaw, as in Aelurapu^, very tall. Face cat-like, with 
moderate, erdet, pointed ears. Claws bfnnt. Tail cylindrical and 
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ringed. Fur long and thick. Extra radial carpal bone moderate. 
The panda is a bright golden red animali with black under-parts, 
ranging from the eastern Himalaya to north-western China, where 
it IS represented by a distinct race. Fossil species occur m the later 
Tertiary deposits of Europe (see Panda), 

The raccoons (Procyon) are the hrst and typical representatives 
of the American section of the family, m which an alisphenoid canal 
is always wanting. In tins genus the dentition is t. jl, c. f, p, |, f ; 
total 40 ; the upper molars being broad and tubercuiated ; the upper 
sectorial (hke that of Aeluropus and Aelurm) havmg three outer 
cusps and a broad bicuspid inner lobe, giving an almo.st quadrate 
form to the crown. First upper molar with a large tubercuiated 
crown, rather broader than long ; second conaicierably smaller, 
with transversely oblong crown. iJower sectonal (hrst molar) with 
an extremely small and ill-defined blade, placed transversely in 
front, and a large inner tubercle and heel ; second molar as long as 
the first, but narrower behind, with five obtuse cusps. Veitebrae 
C. 7, D. 14, L. 6, S. 3, Ca. 16-20. Body stout. Hoad broad l)€jhind, 
but with a pointed muzzle. In walking the entire sole not applied 
to the ground, as it is when the animal is standing. Toes, especially 
of the lore-foot, very free, and capable of bemg spread wide apart ; 
claws compressed, curved and pomted. Tail moderately long, 
cyhndncal, tliickly covered with hair, ringed, non-prehensilc. Fur 
long, thick and soft. The common raccoon (Procyon lotur) of North 
America is the type of this genus ; it is replaced in South Amenca 
by P. canenvorus (see Raccoon). The cacomistlc.s {iiassartscui) 
are nearly allied to Ptoevon, but of more slender and elegant propor- 
tions, with sharper nose, longer tail, and more digitigrade feet, and 
teeth smaller and more shaiply cuspod. The typical R. astuta is 
from the southern parts of the tJnited .States and Mexico, while B. 
(W agnena) amtulata is Mexican and Central American. 

The name Bassancyon has been given to a drstinct modification of 
tht^ procyonme type of which at present two .spo/Cies arc known, 
one from Costa Rica and the other from Ecuador respectively, 
named R. gahbi and B, alleni. They much resemble the kmkajou 
m external appearance, but the skull and te^tli are more like those 
of Proevon and Nasua. In the coatis, Na'ixm, the dentition is as m 
Pfocyon, but the upjier canines are larger and more stiongly coin- 
prt'ssed, and the molars smaller , while the facial portion of th(' 
skull IS more elongated and nairow. Veitebrae: C. 7, J). 14, L o, 
S. 3, Ca. 22-23. Body elongated and rather compressed. Nose 
prolonged into a somewhat upturned, obliquely-truncated, mobile 
snout. 'Pail long, non-prehcnsilc, tapenng and ringed. C'oatis, or 
coati-muiidis, hv^e in small tioops of eight to twenty, are chiefly 
arboreal, and feed on fruits, young birds, eggs, insects, The 
two best-known species are N. narica of Mexico and Ccnlial America, 
and .V. ; lifa of South America from Suiinam to Paraguay (see Coa ii). 

In the kinkaiou (q v.), an animal long known as Cercolepies caudi- 
volvulus, but whose de.signation it has been proposed to change to 
the unclassical Potos fiavus, the dentition is t. c, p. tn, i — 
Molars with low flat crowns, ycry obscurely tubercuiated. Skull 
short and rounded, with fiat upper surface. Vertebrae C. 7, D. 14, 
1.. 6, S. 3, Ca. 26'28. Clavicles present, but m a very rudimentary 
condition. Head broad and round. Ears short. Body long and 
musteline. Limbs short. Tad long, tapenng and prehensile. Fur 
short and soft. Tongue long and very extensile. 

The last existing family of the land Carnivora is that typified 
by the martens and weasels, and hence known as the Musmidae. 
^ . The group is character! zed by the absence of an alisphenoid 

canal m the skull, the reduction of the molars to i or even 
* the medium size of the sectorial tooth m each jaw, the 

absence or presence of a perforation in the humerus, and the presence 
of anal glands. The family is cosmopolitan in distribution, with the 
exception of Australasia and Madagascai. 

The first section of the family, forming the subfamily Mustehnae, 
IS typically characterized by tlie short and partially webbed toes, 
furnished with .short, compressed, sharj.^, curved ancl often partially 
retractile claws. The upper molar is always of moderate size and 
elongated m the transverse direction. In the martens and sables 
(Mustela) the dentition is i. |, <3. 1^, p, 4, w. J- ; total 38 ; the upper 
sectorial having its inner lobe close to the anterior edge of the 
tooth ; and the upper molar being nearly as large as the sectorial. 
Lower sectorial witn small inner tubercle. Vertebrae : C, 7, D, 14, 
L. 6, S. 3, Ca. 18-23. Body long and slender. Liml>s short, partially 
digitigrade, with the feet rounded and the toes short, with com- 
pressed, acute^, semi-retractije claws. Tail npioderate or long, more 
or le$8 bushy^ One species, M. mattes, the pine-xnarten, is British ; 
the remainder inhabit the northern regions of Europe, Asia and 
America. Many of the species, as the sable (M. zibellina), yield fur 
of great value (see Marten). 

The dentition of PHto^ius differs from that of Mustela chiefly in 
the absence of the anterior premolars of Ijoth jaws. The teeth are 
more sharply cusped, and the lower sectorial wants the inner tubercle. 
External clmracters generally similar to those of the martens, but 
the body longer and more slender, and the Umbs even shorter. All 
the. spates are small animals, of active, bloodthirsty and courageous 
dispoaitipn, living chiefly on birds and 9mall mammals, and rather 
terrestrial than arboreal, dwelling among rocks, stones and out- 
buildings. Some of the species, as th^ Stoat Or ermine (P, eimineus), 
inhabiting cold climates, undergo a seasonal change of csolour, being 


brown in summer and white in winter, though the change does 
not affect the whole of the fur, the end of the tail retnainmg 
black m all seasons. This is a large genus, having a very extensive 
ffeographicai range throughout the Old and New Worlds, and 
mcludes the animals commonly known as weasels, polecats, ferrets 
and minks (7.1'.). 

In the glutton (Gulo luscus) the dentition ia t, i, c, p* i, m, ^ ; 
total 38 ; the crowns of the teeth being stout, and the upper molar 
much smaller than the sectorial. Lower sectorial large, with small 
heel and no inner tubercle. The dentition, though ically but a 
modification of that of the weasels, presents a general resemblance 
to that of hyena. Vertebrae: C. 7, D. 15, L. 5, S. 3. Ca. 15- Body 
and limbs stoutly made ; feet large and poworlul, subplautigrade, 
with large, compressed, much -curved and sharp-pointed claws 
Soles of the feet (except the jiads of the toes) covered with thick 
bristly haiis. Ears very small, nearly concealed by the fur. Eves 
small. Tail short, thick and bushy. Fur iull, long and rather 
coarse. The one species, the wolveune or glutton, is an inhabitant 
of the forest regions of northern Eurojie. Asia and Amenca, and much 
resembles a small bear in apjiearance. U is a very powerful animal 
for its size, climbs trees and lives on squirrels, hares, bea\ers, 
remdeei , and is said to attack even horses and cows. 

The South American grison and tayra represent the genus Galictis, 
m which the dentition is ?. 4 ). k, P- i. fn. ; total 34 ; the moJans 
bemg small but stout, and the upper sectonal with the inner lobe 
near the middle of the inner border. Lower sectorial with heel 
small, and inner tubercle small or absent. Body long ; hmbs short, 
with non-retrdctile claws and naked solos. Head bioad and 
depres.sed. Tail of modeiate length. The species include the 
gnson (G, vittata), G, allamandi, and the tayra ((r. batbava) ; the 
last, which extends northward into ( entral Amenca, bciirg sub- 
gencncally separated as Galera. Nearly allied to these is the smaller 
and more wcasel-likc Lyncodon patagomeus. All the foregoing 
South American carnivores display a marked tendency to bemg 
darker on the lower than on the upper surface. The same feature 
obtains in the African and Indian ralels, or Ijoney-batlgers, con- 
stituting the genus Mdhvuni, dLStmguished from all the other 
members of the family by having only a single pair of lower molars, 
the dentition bemg t. i, c, p. if, m. \ ; total 32 ; the upper sectonal 
IS large, with its inner cusp at the anterioi end of the blade, the molar 
much smaller and transvt*rsely extended, liavmg a small outer and 
a larger rounded inner lobe. Heel of lower sectonal very small, 
scarcely one-tourth of the whole length of the tooth, with but one 
cusp. Vertebrae C. 7, 1 ). 14, L, 4, S, 4, Ca, 35. Body stout, 
depressed ; limbs short, strong ; head depressed ; nose rather 
pointed ; ears rudimentary. 1 'ail short. ilL tadtea, from India, 
and M, ratel, from south and west Afuca, have nearly the saijie 
general appearance and size, being rather larger than a common 
badger, and may be only races of the same species. Their coloiation 
is peculiar, all the upper surface of the body, head and tail being 
ash-grey, while the lower parts, sejiarated by a distinct longitudinal 
boundaiy hne, are black. They live chiefly on the ground, into 
which they burrow, but can also climb trees. They feed on small 
mammals, birds, reptiles and insects, and are partial to honey. 

In the Indo-Malay ferret- badger. Helictis, the dentition is i, n. 1 , 
P- i, m, i ; total 38. Upper sectonal with a large bicusped inner 
lobe, molar smaller, wider transversely than in the antero-posterior 
direction. Lower sectorial with heel about one-Unrd the lengtli oi 
the tooth. Skull elongated, rather narrow and depressed ; facial 
portion especially narrow ; infraorbital foramen very large, Head 
rather small and produced in front, with an elongated, obliquely 
truncated, naked snout and small cars. Body elongated, hml>H 
short. Tail short or moderate, bushy. Several species are described, 
such as H. orientahs, moschala, ntpalensts, and suboHtanttaca, from 
eastern Asia, all small animals, climbmg trees witji agility and living 
on fruits and berries as well as on small mammals and birds. 

The African striped zoriUes, or Muts-honds (Ictonyx), have a 
dental formula of i. j, c, p. i, m, 4 ; total 34 ; the teetli much 
resembling those of the polecats, and the upper molar being smaller 
than the sectonal, and narrow from before backwards. Lower 
sectonal with a small narrow heel and distinct inner tubercle. 
General form of body mustehne. Limbs short, fore-feet lai’ge and 
broad, with five stout, nearly straight, blunt and non-retractile 
claws, of which the first and -fifth are considerably shorter than the 
others. Tail moderate, with longer hairs towards the end, giving it 
a bushy appearance. Hair generally long and loose. The, best- 
known species of this genus, the Cape polecat, letonyx eafmnsis 
(or Zofilla jtortlla), is about the size of a polecat, but conspicuous 
by its broad, longitudinal bands of dark-brown, alternating with 
white, odour is said to be as offensive as that of the; American 
skunks. From the Cape of Good Hope it ranges as far north as 
Senegal. Another species, IJybtcms^ iseom Sennaar,has been dascribed. 
The small Striped polecat of southern Afnca, Poemlogale Minmhsk, 
represents a genus oy itself, and is a shorter^haired animal, 

The skunks of America are very similar to the two genera last 
mettttioned in their colburing, and with the latter serve to ffwoi a 
connecting link with the more typical Mmtelinae» and the bacteer 
group, otMelinm, in which the feet are elongated, with straight 
and non^retraotile, sightly curved, subcompressed, blunt claws, 
especially large on the fore-foot. In all cases the upper molar is 
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larger than the sectorial,, and in the more typical genera is much 
longer than broad. > 

In the North American skunks of the genus Mephitis the dentition 
i« i i, c. p, m, total 34. Upper molax larger than the 
sectorial, subquadrate, ratlier broader than long : lower sectOnal 
with heel less than half the length of the whole tooth. Bony 
palate terminating postenorly opposite the hinder border of the 
last molar. Facial portion of skull short and somewhat truncated 
in front. Vertebrae * C. 7, D. 16, L. 6, S. 2, Ca. 21. Head small. 
Body elongated. Limbs moderate, subplantigrade. Ears short and 
rounded. Tail long, abundantly clothed with long fine hair. Anal 
glands largely developed ; their secretion, which can be discharged 
at the will of the animal, has an intolerably offensive odour and has 
rendered skunks proverbial. The South Amcncan species, which 
have only two upper premolars, and differ m some other characters 
are gcnerically separated under the name of Conepatus ; while the 
small North Amencan arboreal skunks are distinguished as Spilogale 
(see Skunk). 

Passing on to the more typical members of the badger group, we 
have first the genus Arctonyx, with the dentition i. J, c. p. m. J ; 

total 38. The incisor line is curved, the outer teeth being 
placed posteriorly to the others : lower incisors inclined 
forwards. First premolars often rudimentary or absent ; 
upper molar much larger than the sectorial, longer in the antero- 
posterior direction than broad ; lower sectorial with a very large, 
low, tuberculated heel. Skull elongated and depressed ; face long, 
narrow and concave above ; bony palate extending as far back- 
wards as the level of the glenoid fossa ; and palatal bones dilated. 
Suborbital foramina very large. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 16, L. 4, S. 4, 
Ca. 20. Snout long, naked, mobile and truncated, with large 
terminal nostnls, much like those of a pig. Eyes small ; cars very 
small and rounded. Body compressed, rather than depressed. 
Limbs of moderate length, and partially digitigrade in walking. 
Tail moderate, tapenng. A full soft under-for, with longer bristly 
hairs interspersed. The longest-known species is A. coUarts, 
the bhalu-soot (bear-pig) or bali-soor (sand-pig) of the natives of the 
mountains of north-eastern India, Burma and Borneo. It is rather 
larger than the badger, higher on its legs, and very pig-like in general 
aspect, of a light grey colour, with flesh-coloured snout and feet ; 
nocturnal and omnivorous. Other species or local varieties have been 
described from north China and Burma. 

In the genus Mydaus the dentition is as the last, but the cusps of 
the teeth are more acutely pointed. Skull elongated, face narrow 
and produced. Suborbital foramen small, and the palate, as in all 
the succeeding genera of this group, produced backwards about 
midway between the last molar and the glenoid fossa. Vertebrae : 
C. 7, D. 14-15, L. 6-s, S. 3, Ca. 12. Head pointed in front ; snout 
produced, mobile, obliquely truncated, the nostrils being infenor. 
Limbs rather short and stout. Tail extremely short, but clothed 
with rather long bushy hair. Anal glands largely developed, and 
emitting an odour like that of the skunks One species, M. mehceps, 
the teledu, a small burrowing animal from the mountains of Java, 
at an elevation of 7000 or more ft. above the sea-level ; and a second 
(M. marchet) from the Philippines. 

In the true badger of the genus Meles the dentition is i, J, c. 1, 
P- t. w. J : total 38. The first premolar in both jaws is extremely 
minute and often deciduous ; while the upper molar is much larger 
than the sectorial, subquadrate, and as broad as long. Lower 
sectorial with a broad, low, tuberculated heel, more than half the 
length of the whole tooth. The postglenoid process of the skull so 
strongly developed, and the glenoid fossa so deep, that the condyle of 
the lower jaw is firmlyheld in place after the soft parts are removed. 
Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 15, L. 5, S. 3, Ca. 18. Muzzle pointed. Ears 
very short. Body stout, broad. Limbs short, strong, subplanti- 
ffrade. Tail short# Typified by the common badger {M. taxus or 
M. meles of Europe and northern Asia, still found in many parts of 
England, where it lives in woods, i.s nocturnal, burrowing and very 
omnivorous, feeding on mice, reptiles, insects, fruit, acorns and 
roots. Other nearly allied species, M, leucurus and M, chinensis, 
are found in continental Asia, and M. anahuma in Japan. 

In the nearly-allied genus Taxidea the dental formula is as in 
Meles, except that the rudimentary anterior premolars appear to be 
always wanting in the upper jaw. Tlie upper sectorial is much larger 
in proportion to the other teeth ; an'd the upper molar about the 
same .size As the sectorial, triangular, with the apex turned back- 
wards. Heel of lower sectorial less than half the length of the tooth. 
Skull very wide m the occipital region ; the lambdoidal crest greatly 
developed, and the sagittal but slightly, contrary to what obtains in 
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Body stoutly 
this genus are 


7, D. 15, L. 5. S. 3, Ca. 
built and depressed. Tail short. The animals 
peculiar to North Amenca, where they represent the bad^rs of the 
Old World, resembling them much in appearance and habits. T. 
mneHcdtHa is the common American badger of the United States, 
T. berlandieti, the Mexican badger, being a local variety. 

The third and last subfamily*"is that of the otters, or Lutrinae, 
in which the feet (with the exception of the hind pair in the sea-otter) 
short and rounded, with the toes webbed, and the 
irihe claws small, curved and blunt. The head is broad and 
much depressed. The upper posterior cheek-teeth are 
large and quadrate. The kidneys are conglomerate. Habits aquatic. 


In the true otter of the genus Lutra the dentition is i. f, c. J, 
p. it, m. i ; total 36. Upper sectorial with a trenchant tricusped 
blade, and a very large inner lobe, hollowed on the free surface, 
with a raised shaip edge, extending along two-thirds or more of the 
length of the blade. Upper molar large, with a quadricuspidatc 
crown, broader than long. Skull broad and depressed, contracted 
immediately behind the orbits ; with the facial portion very short and 
the bram-case large. Vertebrae* C. 7, D. 14-15, L. 6-5, S. 3, Ca. 20-26. 
Body very long. Ears short and rounded. Limbs short. Feet com- 
pletely webbed, with well-developed claws on all the toes. Tail long, 
thick at the base and tapenng, rather depressed. Fur short and close. 

Otters are more or less aquatic, living on the margins of rivers, 
lakes, and in some cases the sea ; are expert divers and swimmers, 
and feed chiefly on fish. They have an extensive geographical range, 
and so much resemble each other in outward appearance, especially 
m the nearly uniform brown colouring, that in some cases the species 
are by no means well-defined. The Brazilian otter (L. brasthensts) 
is a very large species from Brazil, Demorara and Sunnam, with 
a prominent ridge along each lateral margin of the tail. In two 
small species the feet are only slightly webbed ; claws exceedingly 
small or altogether wantmg on some of the toes , the first upper 
premolar very small, sometimes wanting ; and the molars very 
broad and massive. The species m question are L, inunguis of 
South Africa, and L. hptonyx or cinerea of India, Java and Sumatra, 
and have been separated as a distinct genus, Aonyx. 

The sea-otter, Latax (or Enhydra) lutra, with a dentition of t. c. J , 
p I, m. total 32. differs from other Carnivora m having but two 
incisors on each side of the lower jaw, the one corresponding to the 
first (very small in the true otters) being absent. Though the molar 
teeth generally resemble those of Lutra in their proportions, they 
differ in the exceeding roundness and massiveness of their crowns 
and blimtness of their cusps. Feet webbed , fore-feet short, with 
five suliequal toes, with short compressed claws ; hind-feet very 
large, depressed and fin-likc, their phalanges flattened as in seals. 
The fifth toe the longest and stoutest, the rest gradually diminishing 
in size to the first, all wjth moderate claws. Tail moderate, cylindrical 
(see Oi TER). 

II. Pinnipedia 

I The second suborder is formed by the seals, walruses and 
eared seals, which differ from the rest of the Carnivora mainly 
in the limbs being modified for aquatic progression ; the two 
^upper segments being very short and partially enveloped in 
the general integument of the body, while the third, especially 
in the hind extremities, is elongated, expanded and webbed. 
There are always five well-developed digits on each limb. In 
the hind-limb the two marginal digits (first and fifth) are stouter 
and generally larger than the others. The teeth also differ from 
those of the more typical Carnivora. The incisors are always 
fewer than The cheek series consists generally of four pre- 
molars and one molar of uniform characters, with never more 
than two roots, and with conical, more or less compressed, 
pointed crowns, which may have accessory cusps, placed before 
or behind the principal one, but are never broad and tuber- 
ciilated. The milk-teeth are small, simple and shed or absorbed 
at an early age, usually either before or within a few days after 
birth. The brain is relatively large, the cerebral hemispheres 
broad in proportion to their length, and with numerous and 
complex convolutions. There is a very short caecum ; the 
kidneys are divided into numerous distinct lobules. There 
are no Cowper’s glands. Teats two or four, abdominal. No 
clavicles. Tail always short. Eyes large and exposed, with 
flat cornea. The nostrils close by the elasticity of their walls, 
and are opened at will by muscular action, 

The members of this group are aquatic, spending the greater 
part of their time in the water, swimming and diving with great 
facility, feeding mainly on fish, crustaceans and other marine 
animals, and progressing on land with difficulty, but always 
coming on shore for the purpose of bringing forth their young. 
They are generally marine, but occasionally ascend large rivers, 
and some inhabit inland seas and lakes, as the Caspian and 
Baikal. Though not numerous in species, they are widely 
distributed over the world, but Occur most abundantly on the 
coasts of lands situated in cold and temperate zones. 

As mentioned in the article Caj^ODONTA, the true seals(PA<?aiaf), 
together with the walruses, may be directly descended from the 

E nmitive Creodont Carnivora. The eared seals^ On the other 
and, show signs of affinity with the beats; but aS they are 
of earlier geological age than the latter, they cannot be derived 
from that group# < 
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The true seals (family Phocidae) are the most completely adapted j 
for aquatic life of all the Pinnipedia. When on land the hind-limbs ’ 
- f are extended backwards and take nO part in progression, 
which is effected by a series of jumping movements 
produced by the muscles of the trunk, in some species aided by the 
fore-limbs. The soles of the feet are hairy. Therh is no pinna to 
the ear, and no scrotum, the testes being abdominal. The upper 
incisors have simple, pointed crowns, and vary in numl^er in the 
different groups. All have well-developed canines and ^ teeth of the 
cheek series. In those species of which the milk-dentition is known, 
there are three milk molars, which precede the second, third, and 
fourth permanent molars; the dentition is therefore p. J, m. f, 
the first premolar having as usual no milk predecessor. The skull 
has no post-orbital process and no alisphenoid canal. The fur is 
stiff anci adpressed, without woolly under-fur. 

In the typical group, or subfamily Phocinae, the incisors are 
All the feet have five well-developed claws with the toes on the hmcl- 
feet subequal, the fiist and fifth not greatly exceeding the others 
in length, the inlcrdigital membrane not extending beyond them. 
In the genus Haiti hoems the dentition i, c. {, p. m. \ \ total 34. 
Molars with large, simple, conical, recurved, slightly compressed 
crowns, having sharp anterior and posterior edges, but without 
accessory cusps, except sometiines the two hinder ones of the lower 
jaw. With the exception of the last one or two in the upper jaw 
and the last in the lower jaw. all are single-rooted. Vertebrae : 

C. 7, D. 15, L. 5. S. 4, Ca. 14. Includes only one species H. grypus, 
the grey seal of the coasts of Scandinavia and the British Isles. 

In Phoca the dental formula is as in the hist, but the teeth arc 
smaller and more pointed. Molars with two roots (except the first 
in each jaw). Crowns with accessory cu.sp.s. Vertebrae : 7, D. 14* 

15. L. 5, S. 4, Ca. 11-14. Head round and short. Fore-feet short 
with live strong, subcompressed, slightly curved, subequal, rather 
sharp claws. On the hmd-feet the claws much narrower and less 
curved. The species of this genus are widely distributed throughout 
the northern hemisphere, and include P. harbata, the bearded seal ; 
P. groenlandica, the Greenland seal ; P. vitulifia, the common seal ; 
P. hisptda, the ringed seal of the north Atlantic ; P. casptca, from 
the Caspian and Aral Seas , and P. i^tbirica, from Lake Baikal. (See 
Seal.) 

The members of the second subfamily, Monachinae, have incisors 
2 ; and the molars two-rooted, except the first. On the hind-feet 
the first and fifth toes greatly exceeding the others m length, with 
nails rudimentary or absent. In the genus Munachus, the dentition 
is f. I, c, f, p. L m. j ; total 32. Crowns of molars strong, conical, 
compressed, hollowed on the inner side, with a strongly-marked 
lobed cingulum, especially on the inner side, and slightly developed 
accessory cusps before and behind. The first and last upper and 
the first lower molar smaller than the others. Vertebrae : C. 7, 
J>. 15, L. 5, S. 2, Ca. II. All the nails of both fore and hind feet 
very small and rudimentary. Represented by Af. albiventer, the 
monk-seal of the Mediterranean and adjacent parts of the Atlantic, 
and the West Indian M. troptcahs. 

The other genera of this section have the same dental formula, 
but are distinguished by the characters of the cheek-teeth and the 
feet. They are all inhabitants of the shores of the southern 
hemisphere. 

In Ogmorkinus all the teeth of the cheek-series have three distinct 
pointed cusps, deeply .separated from each other, of which the 
middle or principal cusp is largest and slightly recurved ; the other 
two are nearly equal in size, and have th«*ir tips directed towards the 
middle one. Skull much elongated. One species, O. leptonyx, the 
sea-leopard, widely distributed m the Antarctic and southern 
temperate seas. In Lobodon the molars have compressed elongated 
crowns, with a principal recurved cusp, rounded and somewhat 
bulbous at the apex, and one anterior, and one, two or three posterior 
distinct accessory cusps. One species, L. carcinophagus, the crab- 
eating seal. In the third genus, JLeptonychotes, represented by 
L. weddelh, the molars are small, with simple, sul>compressea, 
conical crowns, and a broad cingulum, but no distinct accessory 
cusps. Finally in the white seal (Ommatophoca rosst) all the teeth 
are very small, those of the cheek-series with pointed, recurved 
crowns, and small posterior and still less developed antenor accessory 
cusps. Orbits very large. Nails rudimentary on front and absent 
on nind-feet. The skull bears a considerable resemblance to that 
of the next subfamily. 

The presence of two pairs of upper and one pair of lower incisors 
is characteristic of the members of the subfamily Cystophorinae, 
in which the teeth of the cheek-series are generally one-rooted. The 
nose of the males has an appendage capable of being inflated. First 
and fifth toes of hind-feet greatly exceeding the others in length, 
with prolonged cutaneous lobes, and rudimentary or no nails. In 
the typical gelius Cystdphofa the dentition is i. f. 1 , P* i, m. I; 
total 30; the last molar having generally two distinct roots. Beneath 
the pkin ovet the face of the male, and ponnected with the nostri]s» 
is a sac capable of inflation, when it forms a kind of hood coyering 
tlie upper part of the head. Nails present, though small on, the 
hind-feet. Represented by C. pristata, the hooded or bladder-nosed 
seal of the Polar Seas. In Maeforhinus the dentition is numerically 
tly same as in the last^ put the molars are of simpler character afid 
all one-rooted. All the teeth, except the canines, very small rela- 


tively to the size of the animal. Hind-feet without nails. Vertebrae : 
C. 7, D. 15, L. 5, S. 4i Ca. ii. Nose of adult male produced into a 
short tubular prolxiscis/ ordinarily flaLcid, but capable of dilatation 
and elongation under excitement. One specif, Af. leantnus, the 
elephant-seal, or ** sea elephant *’ of the whalers, the largest of the 
whole family, attaining the length of nearly 20 ft. Formerly 
abundant in the Antarctic Seas, and also found on the coast of 
California. 

The next family is that of the walruses, or Odohaenidae, the single 
generic representative of which is in some respects intermediate 
between the Phocidae and Otariidae, but has a completely 1^-/1*,- 
aberrant dentition. Walruses have no external ears, as 
in the Phocidae ; but when on land the hind-feet are turned forwards 
and used in piogrcssion, though less completely than in the Otanidae. 
The upper canines are developed into immense tusks, which descend 
a long distance below the lower jaw. All the other teeth, including 
the lower canines, are much alike, small, simple and one-rooted, 
the molars with flat crowns. The skull is without post -orbital 
I>rocess, but has an alisphenoid canal. In the young the dentition is 
t i. \ , p. and m. but many of these teeth arc, however, lost early 
or remain through life in a rudimentary state, concealed by the gums. 
The teeth which are usually developed functionally are 1. i, c. 
p. J, w. ^ ; total 18. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 14, L. 6, S. 4, Ca. 9. 
Head round. Eyes rather small. Muzzle short and broad, with a 
group of long, very stilt, bristly whiskers on each side. The remainder 
of the hair-covenng very short and closely pressed. Tail rudi- 
mentary. Fore-feet with subequal toes, can*ying five minute 
flattened nails. Hind-fcet with subequal toes, the fifth slightly the 
largest, with cutaneous lobes projecting beyond the ends as in 
Otaria ; first and fifth with minute flattened nails ; second, third 
and fourth with large, elongated, subcompressed pointed nails. 
The two species are Odobaenus rosmarus, of the Atlantic, and the 
closely allied O. obesus, of the l^acific. (See Walrus.) 

The third and last family of the Pinnipedia, and thus of existing 
Carnivora, is the Otarhdae, which inclucles the cared seals, or sea- 
lions and sea-bears. In all these animals, when on land, sem»Uona 
the hind-feet are turned forwards under- the liody, and 
aid in supporting and moving the trunk as in ordinary quadrupeds. 
There are small external cars. Testes suspended in a distinct 
external scrotum. Skull with post-orbital processes and alisphenoid 
canal. Soles of feet naked. By many naturalists these seals are 
arranged in a number of generic groups, but as the differences 
between them are not very great, they may all be included in the 

I or 2 

typical genus Otana, The dental formula is f. j, c, p, J, m, 1 

total 34 or 36. The first and second upper incisors are small, with 
the summits of their crowns divided by deep transverse grooves 
into an anterior and a posterior cusp of nearly equal height ; tho 
third large and canme-like. Canines large, conical, pointed, recurved. 
Molars and premolars usually of which the second, third and 
fourth are prccede-d by milk-teeth shed a few days after birth ; 
sometimes (as in fig. 7) a sixth upper molar (occasionally developed 



Fig. 7. — Skull and dentition of Australian Sea-Bear 
(Otaria forsteri). 


on one side and not the other) ; all with similar characters, generally 
single-rooted ; crown moderate, compressed, pointed, with a single 
principal cusp, and sometmies a cingulum, and more or less developed 
antenor and posterior accessory cusps. Vertebrae ; C. 7, D. 15, 
L. 5, S, 4, Ca. 9-10. Head rounded. Eyes large; ears small 
narrow and pointed. Neck long. Skin of the feet extended far 
beyond the nails and ends of the digits, with a deeply-lobod fnacgin. 
The nails small and often quite rudimentary, especially those of 
the first and fifth toes of both feet ; the best-developed and most 
constant being the three middle claws of the hind-fOot, which are 
elongated, compressed and curved. 1 

Sea-hears and sea-lions are widely distributed, especially in the 
temperate regions of both hemispheres, though ament from the 
coasts of the North Atlantic. They spend more of their time on 
shore, and range iidand to greater distanae9 than the true seals, 
especially at the breeding-tim*;. though they are obliged to return 
to the water to seek their food. They me gregarious and poly- 
gamous, and the moles usual]|y much larger than the lamales. Soma 
possess, in addition to the stiff, close, hairy covering common to the 
group, a fine, dense, woolly under-fur. The skins of these, when 
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dr^Med aad derived of tbo longer harsh outer hairs, constitute the 
'* asalskin *' of comme^* The species include O, steileri, the 
llbQrthoni sea-lion, the, largest of the genus, from the North Pacific. 
a,^ut lo ft. in length : 5. jubatat the southern sea-lion, from the 
Falkland Islands and Patagonia ; O, caiiformana, from California ; 
O. ufstna, the sea-bear or fur-seal of the North Pacific, the skins of 
which are impoi^ed in iramens© numbers from the Pribiloff Islands ; 
0. aniarctica or pustlla, from the Cape of Good Hope ; and O, 
forsteri.froxxx Australia and various islands in the southern hemisphere. 
(See SEAX«^StsHj£Ki£s.) 

Little is known as to the past history of the sea-lions and sea- 
bears; but a skull has been obtained from the Miocene strata of 
Oregon, which Mr F. W. True states to be considerably larger than 
any existing sea-lion skull ; its basal length when entire being 
probably about 20 in. The name Pontoleon magnus has been pro- 
posed for this fossil sea-lion, as the character of the skull and teeth 
do not agree precisely with those of any living member of the group. 
If, however, all the modem eared seals are included in the genus 
Otana, there is apparently no reason to exclude the fossil species. 

Extinct Carnivora 

Modern Carnivora are undoubtedly the descendants of the 
Creodonta {<7.^.), an extinct early I'ertiary suborder. It has been 
observed that as the Miocene is approached, some of these Carnivora 
Creodonta, or Primitiva, Ixigm to assume more and more of the 
characteristics of the Carnivora Vera, till at last it is difficult to 
determine where the one group ends and the other commences. 
The creodont genera Stypolophm and Provivetra show some of these 
modern characters ; but it is not till we reach the European Ohgo- 
cene genus AmphtcHs, with the dental formula t. H, c. L p. w. 
that we meet a type in which the fourth upper preinolar and the first 
lower molar assume the truly sectorial character of llie Carnivora 
Vera, while the teeth behind them are proportionally reduced in 
sue. From the Amphichdae are probably descended the Vtverridac, 
the connecting genus bemg the African Nandtnia, which, as already 
mentioned, retains the imperfectly ossified bulla of the ancestral 
forms. In another direction, Amphictis, through the Old Woild 
Lower Pliocene genus Ictithenunit has given rise to the Hyaemdae, 
The Feltdac have apparently an ancestial type in the cieodont 
Palasomcti$, which has been regarded as the direct ancestor of 
the sabre-toothed cats, or M achaerodontmae (see Machaerodu.s) ; 
but it is possible that Pala&onirtts may be ott the direct line, and 
that the Felidae are sprung from AntphtUis, Be this as it may, 
from another group of creodouts, repicsented by Vulbavus 
Viverravus (Dtdvmictts), and Utntacyon, is probably derived the 
Oligocene Cynodictia, with a dental formula like that of Cams or 
Cyan, a perforation to the humerus, and an apparently undivided 
auditory bulla ; and from Cvnodichs the transition is easy to the 
Cantdae, It should be mentioned, however, that there is a group 
of North American Oligocene dog-hke animals, such as Daphaenus, 
Proiemnocyon, and Temnooyottt which agree with Cyan in the short- 
ness of the jaws, and with that genus and Speothos in the cutting-heel 
of the lower sectorial. Possibly these genera may be nearly relatt'cl 
to Cyan, Other dog-hke North American types are Oligohims, 
Enhydrocyon and Hyaenocyon, 

By means of the Ampkicyd^idae, as represented by the Middle 
Tertiary genera Prammphicyon, Pseud am phic von, and Amphtcyon, 
in which there were three upper molars, we have a transition from 
the CynodicHs-type to the bear-group ; one of the later intermediate 
forms hoping the Lower Pliocene Old World Hyaenarctus, in which 
the two upper molars are squared and foreshadow those of Ursus 
itself. In some unknown manner Hyaenarctus appears to be relates I 
to Aeluropus. An allied type is found in A rctotherium of the South 
American Pleistocene. 

By the loss of the third lower molar and certain modifications of 
the other teeth and skull, the Miocene genus Plestctis may be derived 

from Cynodtetis, its dental formula bemg i, J, c. p, m, -. 

Now Plestctis is nothing more than a generalized representative of 
the Mustehdae. We have thus traced three out of the four modem 
anctokl families to the CynodteUs-type, The Procyonidae, or fourth 
family (apart from the Asiatic Aelurus and Aeluropus) are connected 
with the last-named genus through the North American Oligocene 
Pklaeocyon, which is stated to be in almost every respect inter- 
mediate between Procyon and CynodtcHs ; while the living Bas*- 
sari setts is stated to show closer "signs of affinity with CynodicHs 
than with PhUaeoeyon. 

To deal with fossil representatives of living genera, or extinct 
genera nearly related to groups still existing, would here be im- 
practicable. It may be stated, however, that aberrant groups like 
the otters are linked up with more normal troes by means of extinct 
forms (m this particular instance by the Miocene Potamofherium), 
so that the gaps in the phylogeny of the Carnivora are comparatively 
few. 

LlTBUAttrEfi.— The above ftticle is based on that by Sir W. H, 
Flower in the pth editibti of this Encyclopaedia. The principal 
works on Carnivora are the following: W. H. FlOwCr, "On the 
Value of the Bale of the Cranium In &e Classification of the Carni- 
vora,** Proc* Zo0i, Sac. Loitdm, 1869 ,* T. ft. Huxley, ** Cranial and 


Dental Characters of the Canidae,** Proc. Zooh SoCp London, 1880 ; 
St G. Mivart, On the Classification and Distribution of the Aelu- 
roidea . . . and Arctoidea,** Proo. ZooL Soc^ London, 1882 and 
1885 ; E. R. Lankester, On the Affinities of Aeluropus,'* Trans, 
Linn, Soc, London, vol. viii. part iv., 1901 ; Miss A. Carlsson, 
“ tJber die systomatische Stellung von Nandinia,** Zool, Jahrb, Syst„ 
vol. xiii., 1900, and “ 1st Otocyon die Ausgangsform des Hundc- 
geschlechts Oder nicht op, cit, vol. xxii., 1905 ; J. L. Wortman 
and W. D. Matthew, ** The Ancestry of Certam Members of the 
Canidae, Vivemdae, and Procyonidae," BulL Amer, Mus,, vol. xii., 
jS99* (R. L.*) 

CARNOT, LAZARE HIPPOLYTE (1801-1888), French states- 
man, the second son of L. N. M. Carnot {q.v,), was born at Saint- 
Omer on the 6th of October i8ox. Hippolyte Carnot lived at 
first in exile with his father, returning to France only in 1823. 
Unable then to enter active political life, he turned to literature 
and philosophy, publishing in 1828 a collection of Chants helli- 
ntques translated from the German of W. Muller, and in 1830 an 
Expose de la doctrine SainUStmonienney and collaborating in 
the Saint-Simonian journal I.e Producteur, He also paid several 
visits to England and travelled in other countries of Europe. 
In March 1839, after the dissolution of the cliamber by Lpuis 
Philippe, he was elected deputy for Paris (re-elected in 1842 
and m 1846), and sat in the group of the Radical Left, being 
one of the leaders of the party hostile to Louis Philippe. On the 
24th of February 1848 he pronounced in favour of the republic. 
Lamartine chose him as minister of education in the provisional 
goi'emment. Carnot set to work to organize the primary school 
systems, proposing a law for obligatory and free primary in- 
struction, and another for the secondary education of girls. 
But he declared himself against purely secular schools, holding 
that the minister and the schoolmaster are the two columns 
on which rests the edifice of the republic.’’ By this attitude he 
alienated both the Right and the Republicans of the Extreme 
l^eft, and was forced to resign on the 5th of July 1848. He was 
one of those who protested against the coup d'Hat of the 2nd of 
December 1851, but was not proscribed by Louis Napoleon. 
He refused to sit in the Corps Legislattj until 1864, in order not 
to have to take the oath to the emperor. From 1864 to 1869 
he was in the republican opposition, taking a very active part. 
He was defeated at the election of 1869. On the 8th of February 
1871 he was named deputy for the Seine et Oise, and participated 
in the drawing up of the Constitutional Laws of 1875. On the 
i6th of December 1875, he was named by the National Assembly 
.senator for life. He died on the i6th of March 1888, three 
months after the election of his elder son, M. F. S. Carnot 
to the presidency of the republic. He had published Le Mimstere 
de Vmstruciton publique et des culles du 24^ fevner au f jmllet 1S4S 
(1849), Memotres sur Lazare Carnot (2 vols., 1861-1864), Memoires 
de Bar ire (with David Angers, 4 vols., 1842-1843). His second 
son, Marie Adolphe Carnot (b. 1839), became a distinguished 
mining -engineer and director of the J>ole des Mines (1899), 
his studies in analytical chemistry placing him in the front rank 
of French scientists. He was made a member of the Academy 
of Sciences m 1895. 

See Veimorel, Les Homines de JS48 (3rd ed., 1869) ; E. Spuller, 
Htsioire parlementatre de la Seconds R^publiqm (1891) ; P. de la 
Gorce, Htstoire du Second Empire (1894 ®t seq.). 

CARNOT, LAZARE NICOLAS MARGUERITE (1753-1823), 
French general, was born at Nolay in Burgundy in 175^ He 
received his training as an engineer at M6zi6res, becoming an 
officer of the Corps de G^nie in 1773 and a captain ten years 
later. He had then just published his first work, an Essai sur les 
machines en giniraL In 1784 be wrote an essay on balloons, and 
his l&loge of Vauban, read by him publicly, won him the com- 
mendation of Prince Henry of Prussia. But as the result bf a 
controversy with Montalembert, Carrot abandoned the official, 
or Vauban, theories of the art of fortification, and went over to 
the perpendicular ” school of Montalembert. He was conse- 
quently ifnprisoned, on the pretext of having fought a duel, 
and only released when selected to accoirip^uy Henry 

of Pmssia in a visit to Vauban’s fortifications. In 1791 be 
married. The Revolution drew him into political life, and he 
was elected a deputy for the Pa^ de Calais. In the Assembly he 
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took a prominent part in debates connected with the army. 
Carnot was a stem and sincere republican, and voted for the 
execution of the king. In the campaigns of 1792 and 1793 he 
was continually employed as a commissioner in military matters^ 
his greatest service being in April 1793 on the north-eastern 
frontier, where the disastrous battle of Neerwinden and the 
subsequent defection of Dumouricz had thrown everything into 
confusion. After doing what was possible to infuse energy into 
the operations of the French forces, he returned to Paris and 
was made a member of the Committee of Public Safety. He was 
charged with duties corresponding to those of the modern chief 
of the general staff and adjutant-general. As a member of the 
committee he signed its decrees and was thus at least technically 
responsible for the acts of the Reign of Terror. His energies 
were, however, directed to the organization, not yet of victory, 
but of defence. His labours were incessant ; practically every 
military document in the archives of the committee was Carnot’s 
own work, and he was repeatedly in the field with the armies. 
His part in Jourdan’s great victory at Wattignies was so im- 
portant that the credit of the day has often been assigned to 
Carnot. The winter of 1 793-1 794 was spent in new preparations* 
in instituting a severe discipline in the new and ill-trained troops 
of the republic, and in improvising means and material of war. 
He continued to visit the armies at the front, and to inspire them 
with energy. He acquiesced in the fall of Robespierre in 1794, 
but later defended Harare and others among his colleagues, 
declaring that lie himself had constantly signed papers without 
reading them, as it was physically impossible to do so in the 
press of business. When Carnot’s arrest was demanded in May 
1795, a deputy cried ‘‘ Will you dare to lay hands on the man 
who has organized victory ? ” Carnot had just accepted pro- 
motion to the rank of major in the engineers. Throughout 1793, 
when he had been the soul of the national defence, and 1794, in 
which year he had organized victor}'' ” in fourteen armies, he 
was a simple captain. 

Carnot was elected one of the five Directors in November 1795, 
and continued to direct the war department during the campaign 
of 1796. Late in 1796 he was made a member (ist class) of the 
Institute, which he had helped to establish. He was for two 
periods president of the Directory, but on the coup d'etat of the 
i8th Fructidor (1797) was forced to take refuge abroad. He 
returned to France after the 18th Brumaire (1799) and was 
re-elected to the Institute in 1800. Early in 1800 he became 
minister of war, and he accompanied Moreau in the early part 
of the Rhine campaign. His chief work was, however, in reducing 
the expenses of the armies. Contrary to the usual custom he 
refused to receive presents from contractors, and he effected 
much-needed reforms in every part of the military administra- 
tion. He tendered his resignation later in the year, but it was 
long before the First Consul would accept it. From 1801 he 
lived in retirement with his family, employing himself chiefly 
in scientific pursuits. As a senator he consistently opposed the 
increasing monarchism of Napoleon, who, however, gave him 
in 1809 a pension and commissioned him to write a work on 
fortification for the school of Metz. In these years he had 
published De la corrilation des figures ie giometrie (1801), Gio- 
miirie de position (1803), and Principes fondamenlaux de Vequilibre 
ei du moteuement all of which were translated into Gorman. 

His great work on fortification appeared at Paris in j8io {De la 
defense de places fortes), and was translated for the use of almost 
every army in Europe, He took Montalerabert as his ground- 
work. Without sharing Montalembert’s antipathy to the bas- 
tioned trace, and his predilection for high masonry caponiers, 
he followed out the principle of retarding the development of 
the attack, and provided for the most active defence. To 
jEacilitate sorties in great force he did away with a counterscarp 
Wall, providing instead a long gentle slope from the bottom of 
the ditch to the crest of the glacis. This, he imagined, would 
compel an assailant to maintain laige forces in die advanced 
trenches, whi^ch he proposed to attack by vertical fire from 
mortars. Along the front of his fortress was built a heavy 
(fetadied walhloOprboled for^ftre, and sufficiently high to be a 
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most formidable obstacle. This “ Carnot wall,^* arid, in general, 
Carnot’s principle of active defence, played a great part in the 
rise of modern fortification. 

He did not seek employment in the field in the aggressive wars 
of Napoleon, remaining a sincere republican, but in 1814, when 
France itself was once more in danger, Carnot at once offered 
his services* He was made a general of division, and Napoleon 
sent him to the important fortress of Antwerp as governor. 
His defence of that place was one of the most brilliant episodes 
of the campaign of 1814. On his return to Paris he addressed 
a political memoir to the restored king of France, which aroused 
much attention both in France and abroad. He joined Napoleon 
during the Hundred Days and was made minister of the interior, 
the office carrying with it the dignity of count, and on the 2nd of 
June he was made a peer of P'rance. On the second Restoration 
he was proscribed. He lived thenceforward in Magdeburg, 
occupying himself still with science. But his health rapidly 
declined, and he died at Magdeburg on the 2nd Of August 1823. 
His remains were solemnly removed to the Invalides in 1889. 
Long before this, in 1836, Antwerp had erected a statue to its 
defender of 1814. In 1837 Arago pronounced his eloge before 
the Academic des Sciences. The sincerity of his patriotism and 
his political convictions was proved in 1801-1804 and in 1814. 
The memory of his military career is preserved in the title, given 
to him in the Assembly, of “ The organizer of victory.” His 
sons, Sadi and L. Hippolyte, are separately noticed. 

AuTHORiriES. — Baron dc B . . ., Vie prtvie, politique, et morale 
de /., N. M. Carnot (Pans, 1816) ; S6rieys, Carnot, sa vie pohtique et 
priv^e (Pans, i8j 6) ; Mandar, Notice bto^raphique sur le general 
Carnot, &c. (Pans. 1818) , W. Korte, Das Dehen L. N. M, Carnots 
(Leipzig, 1820) ; P. F. Tissot, MSmoires' htstoriques et mthtaires sur 
Carnot (Pans, 1824) ; Arago, Bxographie de Carnot (Paris, 1850) ; 
Hippolyte Carnot, Mdmotres %ur Carnot (Pans, 1863) ; C. R6mond, 
Notice biographtquc sur le grand Carnot (l)ijon, 1880) ; A. Picaud, 
Carnot, Vorgamsateur de la victoire (f’aris, 1885 and 1887) ; A. 
Biirdeau, Une Famtlle de patriotes (Paris, 1888), L. Hennet, Lazare 
Carnot (Pans, 1888) ; G. Hubbard, Une Famille rSpubltcaine (Paris, 
1888) ; M. Dreyfous, Les Trots Carnot (P^-ris, 1888) ; M. Bonnal, 
Carnot, d'aprds les archives, <S:c. (Pans, 1888) ; and memoir by 
E. Charavaray in La Grande llncyclopSdie, 

CARNOT, MARIE FRANCOIS SADI (1837-1894), fourth 
president of the third French Republic, son of L. Hippolyte 
Carnot, was born at Limoges on the nth of August 1837. He 
was educated as a civil eng’neer, and after having highly dis- 
tinguished himself at the Ecole Polytechnique and the ficole 
des Fonts et Chauss6es, obtained an appointment in the public 
service. His hereditary republicanism recommended him to the 
government of national defence, by which he was entrusted in 
1870 with the task of organizing resistance in the departments 
of the Eure, Calvados and Seine Infirieure, and made prefect 
of the last named in January 1871, In the following month 
he was elected to the National Assembly by the department 
Cote d’Or. In August 1878 he was appointed secretary to the 
minister of public works. In September 1880 he became minister, 
and again in April 1885, passing almost immediately to the 
ministry of finance, which he held under both the Ferry and 
the Freycinet administrations until December 1886. When the 
Wilson scandals occasioned the downfall of Gr6vy in pecember 
1887, Carnot’s high character for integrity marked him out as 
a candidate for the presidency, and he obtained the support of 
Cl6menceau and of all those who objected to the candidatures 
of men who have been more active in the political arena, so that 
he was elected by 616 votes out of 827. He assumed office at a 
critical period, when the republic was all hut openly attacked 
by General Boulanger. President Carnot’s ostensible part during 
this agitation was mainly cpnfined to augmenting his popularity 
by well-timed appearances on public occasions, which gained 
credit for the presidency and the republic. When early in 1889, 
Boulanger was finally driven into exile, it fell to President 
Carnot’s lot to appear at the head of the state on two occasions 
of especial interest, the celebration of the centenary of 1789 
and the opening of the Paris Exhibition of that yean The 
perfect success of both v^as regarded, not uni^easombly^ m a 
pppular ratification of the repubiic, and though contmimUy 
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harassed by the formation and dissolution of ephemeral ministries, 
M socialist outbreaks, tod the beginmngs of anti-Semitism, 
uirnot had but one serious crisis to surmount, the Panama 
scandals of 1892, which, if they greatly damaged the prestige 
of the state, increased the respect felt for its head, against whose 
integrity none could breathe a word. Carnot seemed to be 
arriving at the zenith of popularity, when on the 24th of June 
1S94, after delivering at a public banquet at Lyons a speech 
in which he appeared to imply that he nevertheless would not 
seek rfe*election, he was stabbed by an Italian anarchist named 
Caserio and expired almost immediately. The horror and grief 
eKcited by this tragedy were boundless, and the president was 
honoured with a splendid funeral in the Pantheon, Paris. 

His son, Francois Carnot, was first elected deputy for the 
Coted'Or in 1902. 

See E. Zevort, Histoire de la Troisiime R^ptibltque, tome iv., La 
Presidence cle Carnot’* (Pans, 1901), 

CARNOT, SADI NICOLAS LifiONHARD (1796-^1832), French 
physicist, elder son of L. N. M. Carnot, was bom at Paris on the 
I St of June 1796. He was admitted to the Ecole Poly technique 
in 1812, and late in 1814 he left with a commission in the 
Engineers and with prospects of rapid advancement in his 
profession. But Waterloo and the Restoration led to a second 
and final proscription of his father ; and though not himself 
cashiered, wSadi was purposely told off for the merest drudgeries 
of his service. Disgusted with an employment which afforded 
him neither leisure for original work nor opportunities for acquir- 
ing scientific instruction, he presented himself in 1819 at the 
examination for admission to the staff corps {Hat-major) and 
obtained a lieutenancy. He then devoted himself with astonish- 
ing ardour to mathematics, chemistry, natural history, tech- 
nology and even political economy. He was an enthusiast in 
music and other fine arts ; and he habitually practised as an 
amusement, while deeply studying in theory, all sorts of athletic 
sports, including swimming and fencing. He became captain 
in the Engineers in 1827, but left the service altogether in the 
following year. His naturally feeble constitution, further 
weakened by excessive study, broke down finally in 1832. An 
attack of scarlatina led to brain fever, and he had scarcely 
recovered when he fell a victim to cholera, of which he died in 
Paris on the 24th of August 1832. He was one of the most 
original and profound thinkers who have ever devoted them- 
selves to science. The only work he published was his Reflexions 
sur la puissance motrice du feu et sur les machines propres d 
dhelopper ceite puissance (Paris, 1824). This contains but a 
fragment of his scientific discoveries, but it is sufficient to put 
him in the very foremost rank, though its full value was not 
recognized until pointed out by Lord Kelvin in 1848 and 1849. 
Fortunately his manuscripts had been preserved, and extracts 
were appended to a reprint of his Puissance motrice by his brother, 
L. H. Carnot, in 1878. These show that he had not only realized 
for himself the true nature of heat, but had noted down for trial 
many of the best modern methods of finding its mechanical 
equivalent, such as those of J. P. Joule with the perforated 
piston and with the friction of water and mercury. Lord Kelvin’s 
experiment with a current of gas forced through a porous plug 
is also given. Carnot’s principle ” is fundamental in the theory 
of thermodynamics 

CARNOUSTIE, a police burgh and watering-place of Forfar- 
shire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 5204. It lies on the North Sea, 
lof m. E.N.E. of Dundee by the North British railway. Bathing 
and golfing are good. Barry Links, a triangular sandy track 
occupying the south-eastern Comer of the shire, are used as a 
camping and manoeuvring ground for the artillery and infantty 
forces of the district, and occasionally of Scotland. Its most 
extreme point is called Buddon Ness, off which are the dangerous 
shoals locally known as the Roaring Lion, in consequence of 
the deep boom of the waves. ^.^On the Ness two lighthouses have 
been built at different levels, the lights of which are visible at 
13 and 16 m, 

CABNVNTUII (KoLpvovs in Ptolemy), an important Roman 
fortress, originally belohging to Noricum, but after the ist 


century a.d. to Pannonia. It was a Celtic town, the name, 
which is nearly always found with K on monuments, being 
derived from Kar, Karn rock,” ‘‘ cairn ”). Its extensive 
ruins may still be seen near Hainburg, between Deutsch-Alten- 
burg and Petroncll, in lower Austria. Its name first occurs in 
history during the reign of Augustus (a.d. 6), when Tiberius 
made it his b^e of operations in the campaigns against Maro- 
boduus (Marbod). A few years later it became the centre of the 
Roman fortifications along the Danube from Vindobona (Vienna) 
to Brigetio ( 0 -Sz 6 ny), and (under Trajan or Hadrian) the 
permanent quarters of the XIV legion. It was also a very old 
mart for the amlxjr brought to Italy from the north. It was 
created a municipium by Hadrian (Aelium Carnuntum). 
Marcus Aurelius resided there for three years (i 72-175) during 
the war against the Marcomanni, and wrote part of his Medita- 
tions. Septimius Severus, at the time governor of Pannonia, 
was proclaimed emperor there by the soldiers (193). In the 
4th century it was destroyed by the Germans, and, although 
partly restored by Valcntinian 1 ., it never regained its former 
importance, and Vindobona became the chief military centre. 
It was finally destroyed by the Hungarians in the middle ages. 

A special society (Carnuntumverem) exists for the exploration of 
the numerous rums, the results of which will be found 111 J. W. 
Kubiischck and S. Frankfurter, Puhrer dutch Carnuntum (3rd cd., 
1894) ; sec also E. von Sacken, “ Die romische Stadt Carnuntum,” 
in Sitzunftshertchte der k. Akad. der Wtssenschaften, ix. (Vienna, 
1852) ; article by Kubitschek in Pauly-Wissowa's Realencyclopddte, 
111. part II. (1899) ; Corpus Insert piionum Laitnarum, 111. xiart i. 
P* 550. 

CARNUTES (Carnuti, Carnutae, Kapvovrivoi in Plutarch), 
a Celtic people of central Gaul, between the Sequana (Seine) 
and the Liger (Loire). Their territory corresponded to the 
dioceses of Chartres, Orleans and Blois, that is, the greater part 
of the modern departments of Eure-et-Loir, Loiret, Loir-et-Cher. 
It was rcganled as the political and religious centre of the Gallic 
nation. The chief towns were Cenabum (not Genaburn ; Orleans) 
and Autricum (Chartres). According to I.ivy (v. 34) the Carnutes 
were one of the tribes which accompanied Bellovcsus in his 
invasion of Italy during the reign ol Tarquinius Priscus. In 
the lime of Caesar they were dependents of the Rcmi, who on one 
occasion interceded for them. In 52 they joined in the rebellion 
of Vercingetorix. As a punishment for the treacherous murder 
of some Roman mercliants and one of Caesar’s commissariat 
officers at Cenabum, the town was burnt and the inhabitants 
put to the sword or sold as slaves. During the war they sent 
12,000 men to relieve Alesia, but shared in the defeat of the 
Gallic army. Having attacked the Bituriges Cubi, who appealed 
to Caesar for assistance, they were forced to submit. Under 
Augustus, the Carnutes, as one of tlic peoples of Lugdunensfs, 
were raised to the rank of ctvitas socia or foederata, retaining 
their own institutions, and only bound to render milit^iry service 
to the emperor. Up to the 3rd century Autricum (later Carnutes, 
whence Chartres) was the capital, but in 275 Aurelian changed 
Cenabum from a vicus into a cwitas and named it Aurelianum 
or Aurelianensis urbs (whence Orleans). 

See Caesar, BelL Gall. v. 25, 29, vii. 8, 11, 75, viii. 5, 31 ; Strabo 
iv. pp. 191-J93 ; R. Boutrays, Urbts gentisque Carnutum Historia 
(1624) ; A. Desjardins, G^ographie historique de la Gaule, ii. (1876- 
1893) ; article and bibliography in La Grande Encyclopidie ; T. R. 
Holines, Caesar* s Conquest of Gaul (1899), p. 402, on Cenabum. 

CARO, ANNIBALE (1507-1566), Italian poet, was bom at 
Civita Nuova, in Ancona, in 1507. He became tutor in the 
family of Lodovico Gaddi, a rich Florentine, and then secretary 
to his brother Giovanni, by whom he was presented to a valuable 
ecclesiastical preferment at Rome. At Gaddi’s death, he entered 
the service of the Famese family, and became confidential 
secretary in succession to Pietro Lodovico, duke of Parma^ and 
to his sons, duke Ottavio and cardinals Ranuccio and Alexander. 
Caro’s most important work was his translation of the Aeneid 
(Venice, 1581; Paris, 1760), He is also the author of Rime, 
Cantoni, and sonnets, a comedy named Gli Swaccioni, and two 
clever jeux if esprit, one in praise of figs, La Ficheide, and another 
in eulogy of the big nose of Leom Ancona, president of the 
Academia della Verm. Caro’s poetry is distinguished by veiy 
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considerable ability, and particularly by the freedom and grace 
of its versification ; indeed he may be said to have brought the 
verso sctolto to the highest development it has reached in Italy, 
His prose works consist of translations from Aristotle, Cyprian 
and Gregory Nazianzen ; and of letters, written in his own name 
and in those of the cardinals Farnesc, which are remarkable 
both for the baseness they display and for their euphemistic 
polish and elegance. His fame has been greatly damaged by the 
virulence with which he attacked Lodovico Castelvetro m one 
of his canzoni, and by his meanness in denouncing him to the 
Holy Office as translator of some of the writings of Mclanchthon. 
He died at Rome about 1566. 

CARO, ELME MARIE (1826-1887), French philosopher, was 
born on the 4th of March 1826 at Poitiers. His father, a pro- 
fessor of philosophy, gave him an excellent education at the 
Stanislas College and the 6colc Normale, where he graduated in 
1848. After being professor of philosophy at several provincial 
universities, he received the degree of doctor, and came to Paris 
in 1858 as master of conferences at the Jj^cole Normale. In 1861 
he became inspector of the Academy of Paris, in 1864 professor 
of philosophy to the Faculty of Letters, and in 1874 a member 
of the French Academy. He married Pauline Cassin, the 
authoress of the Phhc de Madeleine and other well-known novels. 
He died in Paris on the 13th of July 1887. In his philosophy he 
was mainly concerned to defend Christianity against modern 
Positivism. The philosophy of Cousin influenced him strongly, 
but his strength lay in exposition and criticism rather than m 
original thought. Besides important contributions to La France 
and the Revue des deux mondcs, he wrote Le Mysticnme au 
XVII r iw/r (1852^1854), JMdee de Dieu (1864), Le Mathialisnie 
et la science (1868), Le Pessimismc au XI stecle (1878), Jours 
d'epreuve^ (1^72), M. Liitre et le positivtsme (1883), George Sand 
(1887), Melanges et portraits (1888), La Philosophic de Goethe 
(2nd ed., 1880). 

CAROL ( 0 . Fr. carole)^ a hymn of praise, especially such as 
is sung at Christmas m the open air. The origin of the word is 
obscure. Diez suggests that the word is derived from chorus. 
Others ally it with corolla, a garland, circle or coronet,^ the 
earliest sense of the word being apparently a ring or circle,'’ 
“ a ring dance.” Stonehenge, often called the Giants' Dance, 
was also frequently known as the Carol ; thus Harding, Chron, 
Ixx. X., “ Witliin (the) Giauntes Carole, that so they hight, The 
(Stone hengles)that nowe so named been.” The Celtic forms, often 
cited as giving the origin of the word, are derivatives of the English 
or French. The crib set up in the churches at Christmas was the 
centre of a dance, and some of the most famous of Latin Christmas 
hymns were written to dance tunes. These songs were called 
Wiegenlieder in German, noels in French, and carols in English. 
They were originally modelled on the songs written to accompany 
the choric dance, which were probably the starting-point of the 
lyric poetry of the Germanic peoples. Strictly speaking, there- 
fore, the word should be applied to lyrics written to dance 
measures ; in common acceptation it is applied to the songs 
written for the Christmas festival. Carolling, i.e, the combined 
exercise of dance and song, found its way from pagan ritual into 
the Christian church, and the clergy, however averse they might 
be from heathen survivals, had to content themselves in this, 
as in many other cases, with limiting the practice. The third 
council of Toledo (589) forbade dancing in the churches on the 
vigils of saints’ days, and secular dances in church were forbidden 
by the council of Auxerre in the next year. Even as late as 1209 
it was necessary for the council of Avignon to forbid theatrical 
dances and secular songs in churches. Religious dances persisted 
longest on Shrove Tuesday, and acastanet dance by the choristers 
round the lectem is permitted three times a year in the cathedral 
of Seville. The Christmas festival, which synchronized with and 

^ In architecture, the term “ carol " (also wrongly smelled carrel 
or " carrql /*) is us^, in the sense of an enclosure, of a small chapel 
or oratory enclosed by screens, and also sometimes of the rails of the 
screens inemselves. It is more particularly applied to the separate 
seats near the windows of a cloister used by the monks for the 
purpoaes of study. The term '' carm ” has, by a mistake, been 
sometimes used ox a scroll bearing an inscription of a text, &c. 
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superseded the Latin and Teutonic feasts of tlic ivinter solstice, 
lent itself especially to gaiety. The crib ” of the Saviour was 
set up in the churches or m private houses, in the traditional 
setting of the stable, with earthen figures of the Holy Family, 
the ox and the ass ; and carols were sung and danced around it. 
The rocking of the cradle ” was the occasion of dialogue 
between Joseph and Mary which was not without elements of 
comedy, and gave rise to lullabies such as the well-known 
German Dormi fUt, The adoration of tlie shepherds and the 
visit of the Magi also provided matter for dramatic and choral 
representation. The singing of the carol has survived in places 
where the institution of the “ crib,” said to have been originated 
by St Francis of Assisi to inculcate the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, has been long in disuse, but in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
the children who go round carol-singing still cany “ milly- 
boxes ” (My Lady boxes) containing figures which represent the 
Virgin and Chikl. 

That carol-singing early became a pretext for the asking of 
alms is obvious from an Anglo-Norman carol preserved in the 
British Museum (MS. Reg. 16 E. viii.), Seigneurs or^ eniendey 
d nus, which is little more than a drinking song. Carols were an 
important element in the mystery plays of the Nativity, and 
one of these, included in the Marguerites de la Marguerite des 
princesses, tris-illustre retne de Navarre (Lyons, 1547), incidentally 
gives evidence of the connexion of dancing and carol-singing, 
for the shepherds and shepherdesses open their chorus at the 
manger with “ Dansons, chanton^, jannn^ There is a long 

English carol relating the chief incidents of the life of Christ, 
which is a curious example of the mixture of the sacred and pro- 
I fane common in this species of composition. It begins ** To- 
morrow shall be my dancing day,” and has for refrain — 

Sing, oh ! my love, oh ! my love, my love, my love ; 

I'his have I done for ray true love ** 

There are extant numerous carols dating from the 15th century 
which have the characteristic features of folksong. The famous 
Cherry-tree Carol, ** Joseph was an old man,” is based on an 
old legend which is related in the Coventry mystery plays. 
“ I saw three ships come sailing in,” and The Camel and the 
Crane,” though of more modem date, preserve curious legends. 
Numerous entries in the household accounts of the Tudor 
sovereigns show that carol-singing was popular throughout 
the 1 6th century, and the literature of Christmas was enriched 
in the next century by poems which are often included in collec- 
tions of carols, though they were probably written to be read 
rather than sung. Milton, Crashaw, Southwell, Ben Jonson, 
George Herbert and George Wither all produced Christmas 
poems, but the richest collection by any one poet is to be found 
in the poems of Herrick, whose ** Come, bring with a noise ” is 
a typical carol of the jovial kind, and may well have been written 
to a dance tune. Among 18th-century religious carols perhaps 
the most famous is Charles Wesley’s ‘‘ Hark, how all the welkin 
rings,” better known in the variant, “ Hark, the herald angels 
sing.” The artificial modem revival of carol-singing has pro- 
duced a quantity of new carols, the best of which are perhaps 
mostly derived from medieval Latin Christmas hymns. Among 
the many modem Christmas poems one of the most striking 
is Swinburne’s “Three Damsels in the Queen's Chamber,” 
which, is, however, a ballad rather than a carol 

The earliest printed collection of carols was issued by Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1521. It contained the famous Boar’s Head carol, 
Caput apri defero, Reddens laudes Domino, which in a slightly 
altered form is sung at Queen’s College, Oxford, on the bringinjg 
in of the boar’s head. Modem collections of ancient carols 
are derived chiefly from three tracts belonging to the collection 
of Anthony k Wood, preserved in the Bodleian library, from 
a 15th-century MS. (Sloane 2593), a 16th-century MS. with the 
music (Add. S665), and other MSS. in the British Museum^ 
and from oral tradition. In the 18th century T. Bloomer of 
Birmingham published a number of carols in the form of broadr 
sides. Among the numerous collections of French carols is 
Noei Borguignm ie Gui Barozai (1720), giving the words and 
the music of thirty-four «(?2Zy,many of them very free in character. 
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Tbie term noel passed into the English carol as a favourite refrain, 
** nowell,” and seems to have been in common use in France as an 
equivalent for vivai. 

Among the more important modern collections of Christmas carols 
are; Songs and Carols (1847), edited by T. Wnght for the Percy 
Society from Sloane MS 259 3 ; W. Sandys, Chnstmastide, its History, 
Festivities and Carols (1852) ; Christmas with the Poets (edited by 

V. H., 4th ed., 1872) , T. Helmore and J. M. Neale, Carols for 
Christmastide (i8*>^'i854), with music; R. R. Chope, Carols (new 
and complete edition. 1894), a tune-b^k for cliurch use, with an 
introduction by S. Barmg-Gould ; 11. R. Bramley, Christmas Carols, 
New arid Old, the music by Dr Stainer ; A. H. Bullen, Carols and 
Poems (1885) ; J. A. Fuller Maitland and W. S. Rockstro, Thirteen 
Carols of the Fifteenth Century, from a Trinity Coll., Cambridge, MS. 
(1891). See also Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, s,v, “Carol ” ; 
E. Cortet, Essai sitr les files rehgteuses (1867), 

CAROLINE (1683-1737), wife of George II., king of Great 
Britain and Ireland, was a daughter of John Frederick, margrave 
of Brandenburg- Ansbach (d. 1686). Born at Ansbach on the ist 
of March 1683, the princess passed her youth mainly at Dresden 
and Berlin, where she enjoyed the close friendship of Sophie 
Charlotte, wife of Frederick I. of Prussia ; she married George 
Augustus, electoral prince of Hanover, in September 1705. 
The early years of her married life were spent in Hanover. She 
took a continual interest in the approaching accession of the 
Hanoverian dynasty to the British throne, was on very friendly 
terms with the old elcctress Sophia, and corresponded with 
Leibnitz, whose acquaintance she had made in Berlin. In 
October 1714 Caroline followed her husband and her father-in- 
law, now King George I., to l.ondon. As princess of Wales she 
was accessible and popular, and look the first plac'c at court, 
filling a difficult position with tact and success. When the quarrel 
between the prince of Wales and his father was attaining serious 
proportions, Caroline naturally took the part of her husband, 
and matters reached a climax in 1717. Driven from court, 
ostracized by the king, deprived even of the custody of their 
children, the prince and princess took up their resirlence in London 
at I^icester House, and in the country at Richmond. They, 
managed, however, to surround themselves with a distinguished 
circle ; Caroline had a certain taste for literature, and among 
their attendants and visitors were Lord Chesterfield, Pope, 
Gay, Lord Hervey and his wife, the beautiful Mary Lcpel. 
A formal reconciliation with George I. took place in 1720. In 
October 1727 George II. and his queen were crowned. During 
the rest of her life Queen Caroline’s influence in English politics 
was very chiefly exercised in support of Sir Robert Walpole; 
she kept tliis minister in power, and in control of church patron- 
age. She was exceedingly tolerant, and the bishops appointed 
by her were remarkable rather for learning than for orthodoxy. 
During the king’s absences from England she was regent of the 
kingdom on four occasions. On the whole, Caroline’s relations 
with her husband, to whom she bore eight children, were satis- 
factory. A clever and patient woman, she was very complaisant 
towards the king, flattering his vanity and acknowledging his 
mistresses, and she retained her influence over him to the end. 
She died on the 20th of November 1737. 

Caroline appears in Scott's Heart of Midlothian ; see also Lord 
Hervey, Memoirs of the Reign of George JL, ccl. by J. W. Croker(i884); 

W. H. Wilkins, Caroline the Illustrious (1904) ; and A. D. Greenwood, 
Lives of the Hanoverian Queens of England^ vol. i. (1909). 

CAROLINE AMELIA AUGUSTA (1768-1821), queen of 
George IV. of Great Britain, second daughter of Charles William 
Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, was born on the 
17th of May 1768. She was brought up with great strictness^ 
and her education did not fit her well for her subsequent station 
in life. In 1795 she was married to the then prince of Wales 
(see George IV.), who disliked her and separated from her aftei 
the birth of a daughter in January 1796. The princess resided 
at Bl^ckheath; and a? she was thought to have been badly 
treated by her profligate husband, the sympathies of the people 
were strongly in her favour#* About 1806 reports reflecting on 
her conduct were circulated so openly that it Was deemed 
necessary for a commission to inquire into the circurhstances. 
The princess wa9 ^icquitted of any serious fault, but various 


improprieties in her conduct were pointed out and censured. 
In 1814 she left England and travelled on the continent, residing 
principally in Italy. On the accession of George in 1820, orders 
were given that the English ambassadors should prevent the 
recognition of the princess as queen at any foreign court. Her 
name also was formally omitted from the liturgy. These acts 
stirred up a strong feeling in favour of the princess among the 
English people generally, and she at once made arrangements for 
returning to England and claiming her rights. She rejected a 
proposal that she should receive an annuity of £50,000 a year 
on condition of renouncing her title and remaining abroad. 
Further ciTorts at compromise proved unavailing ; Caroline 
arrived in England on the 6th of June, and one month later a bill 
to dissolve her marriage with the king on the ground of adultery 
was brought into the House of Lords. The trial began on the 
17th of August 1820, and on the loth of November the bill, after 
passing the third reading, was fibandoned. The public excite- 
ment had been intense, the boldness of the queen’s counsel. 
Brougham and Denman, unparalleled, and the ministers felt 
that the smallness of their majority was virtual defeat. The 
queen was allowed to assume her title, but she was refused admit- 
tance to Westminster Hall on the coronation day, July 19, 1821. 
Mortification at this event seems to have hastened her death, 
which took place on the 7 th of August of the same year. 

See A Queen of Indiscretions, the Tragedy of Caroline of Brunswick, 
Queen of England, translalcd by F. (Uiapman from the Italian of 
Graziano Paolo Clcrici (London, 1907), with numerous portraits, &c. 
Of contt'inpoiary authorities tlie Creevy Papers (kio^) throw the 
most interesting sideliglits on the subject 

CAROLINE ISLANDS, a widely-scattered archipelago in the 
Pacific Ocean, E. of the Philippines and N. of Now Guinea, 
included in Micronesia, between 5*^ and 10® N., and 135^ and 
165® E., belonging to Germany. They fall into three main 
groups, tlic Western, Central and Eastern Carolines, the central 
being the most numerous, while tlie western include the I^elew 
group. The total land area is about 380 sq. m., and out of this, 
307 sq. m. is covered by the four main islands, I’onapc and 
Kusaie in the eastern group, Truk or Hogolu in the central, and 
Yap in the western. These islands are of considerable elevation 
(the highest point of Ponape approaches 3000 ft.), but the rest 
are generally low coral islets. The climate is equable and moist, 
but healthy ; but the islands are subject to heavy storms. The 
total population is estimated at 36,000. The natives, who are 
Micronesian hybrids of finer physique than their kinsmen of the 
Pelew Islands, have a comparatively high mental standard, being 
careful agriculturists, and peculiarly clever boatbuilders and 
navigators. The Germans divide the whole, archipelago into 
two administrative districts, eastern and western, having the 
seats of government at Ponape and Yap respectively. The 
principal article of export is copra. The islands were discovered 
(at least in part) by the Portuguese Diego da Rocha in 1527, 
and called by him the Sequeira Islands. In 1686 Admiral 
Francesco Lazeano, who made further explorations, renamed 
them the Carolines in honour of Charles 11 , of Spain. The 
islands were subsequently visited by a few travellers ; but the 
natives have only in modern times been reconciled to the presence 
of foreigners ; an early visit of missionaries (1731) resulted in 
one of several murderous attacks on white njen which darken 
the history of the islands ; and it was only in 1875 Spain, 
claiming the group, made some attempt to assert her rights. 
These were contested by Germany, whose flag was hoisted on 
Yap, and the matter was referred to the arbitration of Pope 
Leo XIII. in 1885. He decided in favour of Spain, but gave 
Germany free trading rights ; and in 1899 Germany took over 
the administration of the islands from Spain, paying 25,000,000 
pesetas (nearly £r, 000, 000 sterling). 

Ancient Stone Buildings , — In Ponape and Kusaie, massive stone 
structures, similar to those which occur in several other parts 
of the Pacific Ocean, have long been known to exist. They Wve 
been closely explored by Herr Kubary, Mr F. J. Moss, and later 
Mr Fk W. Christian. None of the colossal structures hitherto 
described appears to have been erected by the present Melanesian 
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or Polynesian peoples, while their wide diffusion, extending as 
far as Easter Island, within 400 m. of the New World, points 
to the occupation of the Pacific lands by a prehistoric race which 
had made some advance in general culture. The Funafuti 
borings (1897) show almost beyond doubt that Polynesia is an 
area of comparatively recent subsidence. Hence the land con- 
nexions must have formerly been much easier and far more 
continuous than at present. The dolmen-builders of the New 
Stone Age are now known to have long occupied both Korea 
and Japan, from which advanced Asiatic lands they may have 
found little difficulty in spreading over the Polynesian world, 
just as in the extreme west they were able to range over Scandi- 
navia, Great Britain and Ireland. To Neolithic man, still perhaps 
represented by some of the more light-coloured and more regular- 
featured Polynesian groups, may therefore not unreasonably 
be attributed these astonishing remains, which assume so many 
different forms according to the nature of the locality, but seem 
generally so out of proportion with the present restricted areas 
on which they stand. With the gradual subsidence of these 
areas their culture would necessarily degenerate, although echoes 
of sublime theogonies and philosophies are still heard in the oral 
traditions and folklore of many Polynesian groups. In the islet 
of Lele, close to Kusaie, at the eastern extremity of Micronesia, 
the rums present the appearance of a citadel with cyclopean 
ramparts built of large basaltic blocks. There are also numerous 
canals, and what look like artiQcial harbours constructed amid 
the shallow lagoons. 

In Ponape the remains are of a somewhat similar character, 
but on a much larger scale, and with this difference, that while 
those of Lele all stand on the land, those of Ponape are built in 
the water. The whole island is strewn with natural basaltic 
prisms, some of great size ; and of this material, brought by boats 
or rafts from a distance of 30 m. and put together without any 
mortar, but sustained by their own weight, are built all the 
massive walls and other structures on the east side of the island. 
The walls of the main building near the entrance of Metalanim 
harbour form a massive quadrangle 200 ft. on all sides, with 
inner courts, vault and raised platform with walls 20 to 40 ft. 
high and from 8 to 18 ft. thick. Some of the blocks are 25 ft. 
long and 8 ft. in circumference, and many of them weigh from 
3 to 4 tons. There are also numerous canals from 30 to 100 ft. 
wide, while a large number of islets, mainly artificial, covering 
an area of 9 sq. m., have all been built up out of the shallow 
waters of the lagoon round about the entrance of the harbour, 
with high sea-walls composed of the same huge basaltic prisms. 
In some places the walls of this ‘‘ Pacific Venice are now 
submerged to some depth, as if the land had subsided since the 
construction of these extensive works. Elsewhere huge break- 
waters had been constructed, the fragments of wliich may still 
be seen stretching away for a distance of from 2 to 3 m. Most 
observers, such as Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge and Mr Le Hunte, 
agree that these structures could not possibly be the work of any 
of the present Polynesian peoples, and attribute them to a now 
extinct prehistoric race, the men of the New Stone Age from the 
Asiatic mainland. 

Stone Money . — The inhabitants of Yap are noted for possessing 
the most extraordinary currency, if it can be so called, in the 
whole world. Besides the ordinary shell money, there is a sort 
of stone coinage, consisting of huge calcite or limestone discs or 
wheels from 6 m. to 12 ft. in diameter, and weighing up to nearly 
5 tons. These are all quarried in the Pelew Islands, 200 m. to 
the south, and are now brought to Yap in European vessels. 
But some were in the island long before the arrival of the Whites, 
and must consequently have been brought by native vessels or 
on rafts. The stones, which are rather tokens than money, do 
not circulate, but are piled up round about the chief’s treasure- 
house, and appear to be regarded as public property, although 
it is hard to say what particular use they can serve. They appear 
to be kept rather for show and ornament than for use. 

See F, W. Christian, The Ciwoline Islands (London, 1899) ; G. 
Volkens, “ tjber, die Karolinen Inscl Yap, in V ethandlunien 
GeseUschaft Efdhunde Berlin., xxviii. (X90Z) ; J. S. Kubary, Etkpo- 
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graphische Bettfdge eur Kentniss des Karolinen-Archipel (Leiden, 
1889-1892) ; De Abrade, Htsioria del conflicto de las Caroltnas, See. 
(Madrid, 1886). 

CAROLINGIANS, the name of a family (so called from Charle- 
magne, its most illustrious member) which gained the throne of 
France a.d. 751. It appeared in history in 613, its origin being 
traced to Arnulf (Arnoul), bishop of Metz, and Pippin, long 
called Pippin of Landen, but more correctly Pippin the Old or 
Pippin 1 . Albeit of illustrious descent, the genealogies which 
represent Arnulf as an Aquitanian noble, and his family as 
connected — by more or less complicated devices — with the 
saints honoured in Aquitaine, are worthless, dating from the 
time of Louis the Pious in the 9th century. Arnulf was one of 
the Austrasian nobles who appealed to Clotaire IL, king of 
Neustria, against Brunhilda, and it was in reward for his services 
that he received from Clotaire the bishopric of Metz (613). 
Pippin, also an Austrasian noble, had taken a prominent part in 
the revolution of 613. These two men Clotaire took as his 
counsellors ; and when he decided in 623 to confer the kingdom of 
Austrasia upon his son Dagobert, they were appointed mentors to 
the Austrasian king, Pippin with the title of mayor of the palace 
Before receiving his bishopric, Arnulf had had a son Adalgiselus, 
afterwards called Anchis ; Pippin’s daughter, called Begga m later 
documents, was married to Arnulf ’s son, and of this union was born 
Pippin II. Towards the end of the 7th century Pippin IL, called 
incorrectly Pippin of Heristal, secured a preponderant authority 
in Austrasia, marched at the head of the Austrasians against 
Neustria, and gained a decisive victory at Tertry, near St 
Quentin (687). From that date he may be said to have been 
sole master of the Frankish kingdom, which he governed till his 
death (714). In Neustria Pippin gave the mayoralty of the palace 
to his son Grimoald, and afterwards to Grin>oald’s son Theode- 
bald ; the mayoralty in Austrasia he gave to his son Drogo, and 
subsequently to Drogo’s children, Arnulf and Hugh. Charles 
Martel, however, a son of Pippin by a concubine Chalpafda, 
seized the mayoralty in both kingdoms, and he it was who 
continued the Carolingian dynasty. Charles Martel governed 
from 714 to 741, and in 751 his .son Pippin HI. took the title of 
king. The Carolingian dynasty reigned in France from 751 to 
987, when it was ousted by the Capf'tian dynasty. In Germany 
descendants of Pippin reigned till the death of Louis the Child in 
91 1 ; in Italy the Carolingians maintained their position until 
the deposition of Charles the Fat in 887. Charles, duke of Lower 
Lorraine, who was thrown into prison by Hugh Capet in 991, 
left two sons, the last male descendants of the Carolingians, Otto, 
who was also duke of Lower Lorraine and died without issue, and 
Louis, who after the year 1000 vanishes from history. 

See P. A. F. Gerard and L. A. Wamkdnig, Histone des Carohngiens 
(Brussels, 1862) ; H E. Bonnell, Anfdnge des Karoling. Hanses 
(Berlin, 1866) ; J. F. Bohmer and E. Miihlbachcr, Re^sten d. 
Kaiserreichs unter d, Karolingern (Innsbruck, 1889 seq.) ; E. Muhl- 
bacher, Deutsche Gesek. unter d. Karolingern (Stuttgart, 1896) ; 
F. Lot, Les Derniers Carolingiens (Paris, 1891). (C. Pf.) 

CAROLUS<»DURAN» the name adopted by the French painter 
Charles Auguste Emile Durand (1837- ), who was born at 

Lille on the 4th of July 1837. He studied at the Lille Academy 
and then went to Paris, and in 1861 to Italy and Spain for 
further study, especially devoting himself to the pictures of 
Velasquez. His subject picture Murdered,” or The Assassina- 
tion ” (1866), was one of his first successes, and is now in the 
Lille museum, but he became best known afterwards as a portrait- 
painter, and as the head of one of the principal ateliers m Paris, 
where some of the most brilliant artists of a later genel^tion 
were hjs pupils. His “ Lady with the Glove ” (1869), a portrait of 
his own wim, was bought for the Luxembourg. In 1889 ^ 
made a commander of the Legion of Honour. He became a 
member of the Acadimie des Beaux-arts in 1904, and in the next 
year was appointed director of the French academy at Rome iri 
succession to Eugene Guillaume. 

CARORA, an inland town of the state of Lara, Venezuela, on 
the Carora, a branch of the Tocuyo river, about 54 m* W. by S. of 
the city of Barquisimeto, and 1128 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1908 estimate) 6000. the town h comparatively well-built 
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and possesses a fine parish church, and a Franciscan convent and 
hennitage. It was fouhtded in 1754, and its colonial history 
shows considerable prosperity, its population at that time 
numbering 9000 to 10,000. The neighbouring country is devoted 
principally to raising horses, mules and cattle ; and in addition 
to hides and leather, it exports rubber and other forest products. 

CABP, rile typical fish of a large family (Cyprinidae) of Ostario- 
physi, as they have been called by M. Sagemehl, in which the air- 
bladder is connected with the ear by a chain of small bones (so- 
called Weberian ossicles). The mouth is usually more or less 
protractile and always toothless ; the lower pharyngeal bones, 
which are large and falciform, subparallel to the branchial arches, 
are provided with teeth, often large and highly specialized, in 
one, two or three series (pharyngeal teeth), usually working 
against a horny plate attached to a vertical process of the basi- 
occipital bone produced under the anterior vertebrae, mastica- 
tion being performed in the gullet. These teeth, adapted to 
various requirements, vary according to the genus, being conical, 
hooked, spoon-shaped, molariform, &c. 

The species are extremely numerous, about 1400 being known, 
nearly entirely confined to fresh water, and feeding on vegetable 
substances or small animals. They are dispersed over the whole 
world with the exception of South America, Madagascar, Papu- 
asia, and Australasia. Remains of several of the existing 
genera have been found in Oligocene and later beds of Europe, 
Sumatra and North America. One member of the Cyprinidae is 
at present known to be viviparous, but no observations have as 
yet been made on its habits. It is a small barbel discovered in 
Natal by Max Weber, and described by him under the name 
Barbus viviparus. 

The Cyprinidae^ arc divided into four subfamilies : — Caiosto- 
minae (mostly from North America, with a few species from 
Qiina and eastern Siberia), in which the maxillary bones take a 
share in the border of the mouth, and the pharyngeal teeth are 
very numerous and form a single, comb-like series ; Cyprininae, 
tlie great bulk of the family, more or less conforming to the type of 
the carp ; Cobiiinae, or loaches (Europe, Asia, Abyssinia), 
which are dealt with in a separate article (see Loach) ; and the 
Homahpterinae (China and south-eastern Asia), mountain forms 
allied to the loaches, with a quite rudimentary air-bladder. 

For descriptions of other Cyprinids than the carp, see Gold- 
fish, Barbel, Gudgeon, Rudd, Roach, Chub, Dace, Minnow, 
Tench, Bream, Bleak, Bitterling, Mahseer. 

The carp itself, Cyprinus carpio, has a very wide distribution, 
having spread, through the agency of man, over nearly the 
whole of Europe and a part of North America, where it lives in 
lakes, ponds, canals, and slow-running river') with plenty of 
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vegetation. The carp appears to be a native of temperate Asia 
and perhaps also of south-eastern Europe, and to have been 
introduced into other parts in the 12th or 13th century ; it was 
first mentioned in England in 1496. The acclimatization of the 
carp in America has been a great success, especially in the 
nor^em waters, where, the growth continuing throughout the 
entire year, the fish soon attains a remarkable size. The presence 
of carp in Indo-China and the Malay Archipelago is probably 
also to be ascribed to humaif agency. In the British Isles the 

^ The name of the fishes of the genus Cyprimis is derived from the 
island of Cyprus, the ancient sanctuary qf Venus ; this name is 
supposed to have arisen from observations of the fecundity and 
vivacity of carp during the spawning period. 


carp seldom reaches a length of 2\ ft., and a weight of 20 lb, 
whilst examples of that size are quite frequent on the continent, 
and others measuring 4J ft. and weighing 60 lb or more are on 
record. The fish is characterized by its large scales (34 to 40 in 
the lateral line), its long dorsal fin, the first ray of which is stiff 
and serrated, and the presence of two small barbels on each side of 
the mouth. But it varies much in form and scaling, and some 
most aberrant varieties have been fixed by artificial selection, 
the principal being the king-carp or mirror-carp, in which the 
scales are enlarged and reduced in number, forming more or less 
regular longitudinal series on the sides, and the leather-carp, in 
which the scales have all but disappeared, the fish being covered 
with a thick, leathery skin. Deformed examples are not of rare 
occurrence. 

Although partly feeding on worms and other small forms of 
animal life, the carp is principally a vegetarian, and the great 
development of its pharyngeal apparatus renders it particularly 
adapted to a graminivorous regime. The longevity of the fish has 
probably been much exaggerated, and the statements of carp of 
200 years living in the ponds of Pont-Chartrain and other places 
in France and elsewhere do not rest on satisfactory evidence. 

A close ally of the carp is the Crucian carp, Cyprinus carassius, 
chiefly distinguished by the absence of barbels. It inhabits 
Europe and northern and temperate Asia, and is doubtfully 
indigenous to Great Britain. It is a small fish, rarely exceeding a 
length of 8 or 9 in. It has many varieties. One of these, re- 
markable for its very short, thick head and deep body, is the so- 
called Prussian carp, C. gtbelto, often imported into English 
ponds, whilst the best known is the goldfish (q,v.), C, auratus, 
first produced in China. (G A. B.) 

CARPACCIO, VITTORIO, or Vittore {c, 1465-^, 1522), 
Italian painter, was bom in Venice, of an old Venetian family. 
The facts of his life are obscure, but his principal works were 
executed between 1490 and 1519 ; and he ranks as one of the 
finest precursors of the great Venetian masters. The date of 
his birth Is conjectural. He is first mentioned in 1472 in a will 
of his uncle Fra llano, and Dr Ludwig infers from this that 
he was born c, 1455, on the ground that no one could enter into 
an inheritance under the age of fifteen ; but the inference ignores 
the possibility of a testator making his will in prospect of the 
beneficiaiy^ attaining his legal age. Consideration of the youthful 
style of his earliest dated pictures (‘‘ St Ursula series, Venice, 
1490) makes it improbable that at that time he had reached so 
mature an age as thirty-five ; and the date of his birth is more 
probably to be guessed from his being about twenty-five in 1490. 
What is certain is that he w as a pupil (not, as sometimes thought, 
the master) of Lazzaro Bastiani, who, like the Bellini and 
Vivarini, was the head of a large atelier in Venice, and whose 
own work is seen in such pictures as the “ S. Veneranda at 
Vienna, and the “ Doge Mocenigo kneeling before the Virgin 
and “ Madonna and Child ’’ (formerly attributed to Carpaccio) 
in the National Gallery, London. In later years Carpaccio 
appears to have been influenced by Cima da Conegliano (e.g. 
in the “ Death of the Virgin,*' 1508, at Ferrara). Apart from 
the St Ursula " series, his scattered series of the ** Idfe of the 
Virgin ” and ‘‘ Life of St Stephen," and a ‘‘ Dead Christ " at 
Berlin, may be specially mentioned. 

For an authoritative and detailed account, see the Life and Works 
of Vittorw Carp^otOt by Pompeo Molmenti and Gustav Ludwig, 
Eng. trans. by R. H. Cast (i9c>7) ; and the criUoism by Roger Fry, 
“ A Genre Painter and his Critics/’ in the Quarterly Review (London, 
April 1908). 

CARPATHIAN B0UNTAINS2 (Ldii. Montes Sarmaticy, Med. 
Lat. Montes Nivium\ the eastern wing of the great central 
mountain system of Europe. With the exception of the 
extreme southern and south-eastern ramifications, which belong 
to Rumania, the Carpathians lie entirely within Austrian and 

• The name is derived from the Slavonic wottl Chrb, which means 
mountain-range. Aa Chrawat, it was first applied to the inhabitants 
of the r^ion, whence it passed in the form Krapat or Karpa as the 
name of mountain syatem. In official Hungarian documents of 
the 13th and I4tfi centuries the Carpathiaxii) are named Thorchal or 
Tarczal, and also Montes Nimtm, 
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Hungarian territory. They begin m the Danube near Pnesaburg, 
surround Hungary and Transylvania in a large semicircle, the 
concavity of which is towards the south-west, and end on the 
Danube near Orsova, The total length of the Carpathians is 
over 800 m., and their width varies between 7 and 230 m., 
the greatest width of the Carpathians corresponding with its 
highest altitude. Thus the system attains its greatest breadth 
in the Transylvanian plateau, and in the meridian of the Tatra 
group. It covers an area of 72,600 sq. m., and after the Alps 
is the most extensive mountain system of Europe. The Car- 
pathians do not fonn an uninterrupted clxain of mountains, 
but consist of several orographically and geologically distinctive 
groups ; in fact they present as great a structural variety as 
the Alps ; but as regards magnificence of scenery they cannot 
compare with the Alps. The Carpathians, which only in a few 
places attain an altitude of over 8000 ft., lack the bold peaks, 
the extensive snow-fields, the large glaciers, the high waterfalls 
and tlie numerous large lakes which are found in the Alps. 
They are nowhere covered by perpetual snow, and glaciers 
do not exist, so that the Carpathians, even in their highest 
altitude, recall the middle region of the Alps, with which, how- 
ever, they have many points in common as regards appearance, 
structure and flora. The Danube separates the Carpathians from 
the Alf)s, which they meet only in two points, namely, the Leitha 
Mountains at Pressburg, and the Bakony Mountains at Vaez 
(Waitzen), while the same river separates them from the Balkan 
Mountains at Orsova. The valley of the March and Oder 
separates the Carpathians from the Silesian and Moravian chains, 
which belong to the middle wing of the great central mountain 
system of Europe. The Carpathians separate Hungary and 
Transylvania from Lower Austria, Moravia, Silesia, Galicia, 
Bukovina and Rumania, while its ramifications fill the whole 
northern part of Hungary, and form the quadrangular mass 
of the Transylvanian plateau. Unlike the other wings of the 
great central system of Europe, the Carfiathians, which form the 
wastershed between the northern seas and the Black Sea, are sur- 
rounded on all sides by plains, namely the great Hungarian plain 
on the south-west, the plain of the Ixiwer Danube (Rumania) 
on the south, and the (Lilician plain on the north-east. 

The Carpathian system can be divided into two groups : the 
Carpathians proper, and the mountains of Transylvania. The 
Carpathians proper consist qf an outer wall, which forms the 
frontier between Hungary and the adjacent provinces of Austria, 
and of an inner wall which fill:, the whole of Upper Hungary, and 
forms the central group. The outer wall is a complex, roughly 
circular mass of about 600 m. extending from Pressburg to the 
valley of the Vis6, and the Golden Bistritza, and is divided 
by the Poprad into two parts, the western Carpathians and the 
eastern or wooded Carpatliians. Orographically, therefore, 
the proper Carpathians are divided into : (a) the western 
Carpathians, (b) the eastern or wooded Carpathians, and (c) 
the central groups. 


(а) The western Carpathians, which begin at the Porta Hungarica 
on the Danube, just opposite the Leitha Mountains, and extend to 

the Poprad river, arc composed of four mmcipal groups : 
K mg€ . Little Carpathians (also called the Ihresshurg group) 

with the highest peak Bradlo (2670 ft.) ; the White Carpathians or 
Miava group, with the highest peak Javomik (3323 ft.), and the 
Znsierlm (3445 ft.) ; the Beskid proper or western Beslud group, 
which extends from a little west of the Tablunka pass to the nver 
Poprad, with the highest peaks, Besldd (3115 ft.), Smrk (4395 ft.), 
Hora (4350 ft) and Osstn (5106 ft.) ; and the Magura or 
Arva Magura gtoup, which extends to the south ol Beskid Mountains, 
and contains the Babia Gora (5650 ft.), the highest peak in the whole 
western Carpathians. 

(б) The eawSiern or wooded Carpathians extend from the rivet 

py^rad to the sources of the river Vis6 and the Golden Bistritra. 
wbetice the Transylvanian Mountains begin, and form the link 
between these motntainsand the central groups or High Carpathians. 
They are a monotonous sandstone range, covered with extensive 
forests, which up to the sources of the rivers Ung and San are also 
called the eastern Beskids, and are formed of small parallel ranges. 
The nofthern two-thirds of this range has a mean altitude of 31250 fh; 
and only in its southern portion it attains a mean altitude of 5000 ft, 
T^ jMrjncjp^pcak, w Rusky Put (426^ Pop.,^ (5^ it.), 
Bistra (593^> fl-h rop Ivah (6214 ft.), Tomnatik Glumaleu 

(6077 yLj ahd Csema 6ora (6505 ft;), the culminating peak df the 


whole range. To the eastern Carpathians belongs also the range of 
mountains extenduig between the Laboreza and the Upper Theiss, 
called Vihorlat, which attains m the peak of the same name an 
altitude of 3495 ft. As imbeated by its name, which means “ burnt." 
it IS of volcanic origin, and plays an important paxt in the folklore 
and in the superstitious legends of the Hungarian people. 

(c) The central groups or the High Carpatliians extend from the 
confluence of the rivers Arvu and Waag to the river I’opiad, and 
I include the highest group of the Carpathian system. They consist 
I of the High Tatra group (see Tatra Mountains), where is found Uie 
Gerlsdorfer or Franz Jost'f peak (Hung. Geflachfalvi-Cmcs), with an 
altitude of 8737 ft., the highest peak m tlie whole Carpathian Moun- 
tains. On its west are the Liptauer Magura, with the highest peak 
the Biela Szkala (6900 ft.), and on its east are the Zipser Magura, 
which Imve a mean altitude of 3000 ft. South of the amtral groups 
lies a widely extenduig mountain region, which fills the wc^le of 
northern Hungary, and is known as the Hungarian highland. It is 
composed of several groups, which are intersected by Qic valleys of 
numerous rivers, and which descend in sloping terraces towards the 
Danube and the Hungaiian plain. The mincipaJ groups arc: the 
Neutra or Calgoc Mountains (4400 ft.), hetwetn the rivers Wauig 
and Neutra; tlic Low or Kiztui I'atra, which extends to the south 
of the High Tatra, and has its highest peaks, the Djumbu* (^700 ft ) 
and the Krilova Hola (6400 ft.) ; this group ls continued towards 
tlie east up to the confluonct; of the Gollmtz with the Hemacl, by the 
so-called Caipathian foot-lulls, with the highest peak the Zclcsznik 
(2675 it.). West of the Ix)w Tatra extend the Fatra group, with the 
lugnest peak, the Great Fatra (5825 ft ), to the south and east of 
which he the Schemnilz group, the Ostrowsky group, and several 
other groups, all of which arc also called the Hungarian Ore Moun- 
tains, on account of their richness in valuable ores. South-east of 
the Low Tatra extend the Zips — Gomor Ore Mountains, while the 
most eastern group is the Hegyalja Mountains, between the Topla, 
Tareza and Hernad rivers, which run southward from Epenos to 
Tokaj, In their northern portion, they are also called S6var Moun- 
tains, and reach in their highest peak, Simonka, an altitude of 33 w ft., 
while their southern portion, which emls^with the renowned Tokaj 
Hill (1650 ft.), IS also called Tokaj Mountains. The smaller groups 
of the Hungarian highland are : on the south-west the Ncograd 
Mountains (2830), whose offshoots leacli the Danube ; to tlio east 
of them extends the Matra group, witli the highest ](>eak the Saskd 
(3285 ft.). The Matra group is of volcanic origin, rising abruptly in 
the great Hungarian plain, and constitutes one of tlie most beautiful 
groups of the Carpathians ; lastly, to its east extend the thickly- 
wooded Bukk Mountains (3100 ft.). 

Throughout the whole ot the Carpathian system there are numerous 
mountain lakes, but they cannot compare with the Alpine lakes 
either m extension or beauty. The largest and most rmtmm 
numeioua are louud in the Tatra Mountains. Tliiese lakes * 

are called by the }>eople " eyes of the sea," through th(ur belief that 
they are in subterranean communication with the sea. 

The western and central Carpathians are much more accessible 
than the eastern Cur^iatliiuns and the Transylvanian Mountcuns. 
The principal passes in the western CarpatJnans arc : pmaM 

Strany, Hrozinkau, Wlara, Lissa and the Jablunka pass 
(1970 ft.), the principal route Ixjtwecn SilCwSia and Hungary, crossed 
by the Breslau-Budapest railway ; and the Jordanow pass. In the 
central Carpathians are : the road from Neumarkt to K6sin4rk 
through the High Tatra, tlie Telg^it p^s over the KrMova Hola 
from the Poprad to the Gran, and tlie Tylicz pass from BartXeld to 
Tarnow. In the eastern Carpathians are : the Dukla pass, the 
Mezd-Laborez pass crossed by the railway from Tokaj to Przemysl ; 
the Uszok j>ass, crossed by the road from Uiigv4r to Sambor ; the 
Vereezke pass, crossed by the railway from Lemberg to Munk4cs ; 
the Delatyn or Kordsmezo pass {3300 ft.), also called the Magyax 
route, crossed bv the railway from Kolomea to Debrcczen ; and the 
Stiol jxibs m Bukovina. 

The Carjiathiaus consist of an outer zone of newer beds and an 
inner zone of older rocks. Between the two zones lies a row of 
Khppen, while towards the Hungarian plain the inner 
zone IS bordered by a fringe of volcanic eruptions of 
Tertiary age. The ouUr zone is continuous throughout the whole 
extent of the chain, and is remarkably uniform both in composition 
and structure. It is formed almost entirely of a succession of sand- 
stones and shales of Cretaceous and Tertiary age-*-the so-called 
Carpathian Sandstone — and these are thrown into a series of iso- 
clinal folds dipping constantly to the south. The folding of thfe tone 
took place dunng the Miocene pencxl. The inner xma is not coft- 
tmuous, and is much more complex in structure. It is visible oiily 
in the west and in the east, while m the central Carpathians, between 
the Hernad and the headwaters of the Theiss, it is lost beneath the 
modern deposits of the Hungarian plain. In the western Carpathianx 
the inner Ireme consists of a foundation of Carboniferous and older 
rocks» whkh were folded and denudted before the deposition of the 
succeeding strata. In the outer portion of the zone the Permian 
and Mesozoic beds are crushed ana folded against the core o£ ancien^ 
rocks ; in the inner portion of the zone they rest upon the old founda*- 
tiort with but little subsequent disturbance. In the eastern Car- 
pathians also, the I^rmian and Mesozoic beds are nbt much felded 
except near the outer margin of the aotie. The Klipfm are feoiated 
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hilb, chiefly of Jurassic lim^tone, rising up in the midst of the later 
and softer deposits on the inner border of the sandstone zone. 
Their relations to the surrounding beds are still obscure. They may 
be ** rootless masses brought upon the top of the later beds by 
thrustplanes. They may bo the pinched-up Summits of sharp 
antichnals, which in the process of folding have been forced through 
the softer rocks which lay upon them. Or, finally, they may have 
been islands rising above the waters, in which were deposited the 
later beds which now surround them. The so-called Khppen of the 
Swiss Alps are now usually supposed to rest upon thrustplanes, but 
they are not .strictly analogous, either in structure or m position, 
witn those of the Carpathians. Of all the peculiar features of the 
Carpathian chain, perhaps the most remarkable is the fringe of 
volcanic rocks which lies along its inner margin. The outbursts 
began in the later part of the Eocene period, ancf continued into the 
Phocene, outlasting the period of folding. They appear to be 
aSsociate<l with faulting upon the inner margin of the chain. 
Trachytes, rhyolites, andesites and basalts occur, and a definite 
order of succession has been made out in several areas ; but this 
order is not the same throughout the chain. 

The Carpathians, like the Alps, form a protective wall to the 
regions south of them, which enjoy a much milder climate than those 
CUm U north. The vegetation of those regions are 

naturally .subjected to the different climateric conditions. 
Pom. mountains themselves are mostly covered with forests, 

mtum, vegetation presents four zones • that of the 

beech extends to an altitude of 4000 ft. ; that of the Scottish fir to 
1000 ft. lugher. Above this grows a species of pine, which becomes 
dwarfed and disappears at an altitude of about 6000 ft., beyond 
which is a zone of lichen and moss covt'red or almost bare rock 
The highest parts in the High Tatra and in the Transylvanian 
Mountains have a flora similar to that of the Alps, more specially 
that of the middle region. Remarkable is the sea-shore flora, which 
is found in the numerous salt -impregnated lakes, ponds and marshes 
in Transylvania. AvS regards the fauna, the Carj^athians still contain 
numerous bears, wolves and lynxes, as well as birds of prey. It 
presents a characteristic feature in its mollusc fauna, which contains 
many species not found m the neighbouring regions, and only found 
in the Alpine region. Cattle and sheep are pastured in great numbers 
on its slopes. 

The Carpathian system is ncher in metallic ores than any other 
mountain system of Europe, and contains large quantities of gold, 
MlnwmiB copper, iron, lead, coal, petroleum, salt, zinc, <&c., 

liesidcs a great variety of useful mineral. A great numlier 
of mineral springs and thermal waters are found m the Carpathians, 
many of which have become frequented watering-places. 

The systematic and scientific exploration of the Carpathians 
dates only from the beginning of the igth century. The first ascen- 
« . . sion of the Lomnitzor peak in the High Tatra was made 
by one David or Johann Frohlich m 1615. The first 
account of the Tatra Mountains was written by Georg Buchholz, a 
resident of K^smdrk in 1664. The English naturalist, Robert 
Townson, explored the Tatra in 1793 and 1794, and was the first to 
make a few reliable measurements. The results of his exploration 
appeared in his book, Travels tn Hungary, published in 1797. But 
the first real important work was undertaken by the Swedish 
naturalist, Georg Wahlenberg (1780-1851), who in 1813 explored the 
central Carpathians as a botanist, but afterwards also made topo- 
graphical and geological studies of the system. The results of all 
the former explorations were embotlied by A. von Sydow in an 
extensive work published m 1827. During the 19th century the 
measurements of the various parts of the Carpathians was under- 
taken by the ordnance survey of the Austrian army, which published 
their first map of the central Carpathians m 1870. A great stimulus 
to the study of this mountain system was given by the foundation 
of the Hungarian Carpathian Society in 1873, and a great deal of 
information has been added to our knowledge since. In 1880 
two new Carpathian societies were formed : a Galician and a 
Transylvanian. 

Authorities. — F.W. Hildebrandt, Karpathenbilder (Glogau, 1863); 
E. Sagorski and G. Schneider, Flora Carpatorum Centralium (2 vols., 
Leipzig, iBqt) ; Munel Dowie, A Girl in the Carpathians (London, 
i8qi) ; Orohydrographisches Tableau der Karpathen (Vienna, 1886), in 
SIX maps of scale i : 750,000; V. Uhhg, *‘Bau und Bild der Karpaten," 
in Bau und Bild Osierreichs (Vienna, 1903). (O. Br. ; P. La.) 

OARPATHUS (Ital. Scarpanio), an island about 30 m. south- 
west of Rhodes, in that part of the Mediterranean which was 
called, after it, the Carpathian Sea {Carpathium Mare), It was 
both in ancient and medieval times closely connected with 
Rhodes ; it was held by noble families under Venetian suzerainty, 
notably the Comari from 1306 to 1540, when it finally passed 
into the possession of the Turks. From its remote position 
Carpathus has preserved manjT peculiarities of dress, customs 
and dialect, the last resembling those of Rhodes and Cyprus. 

See L. Ross, Reisen auf den gr, InsePn (Halle, 1840-1845) ; T. Beat, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, vi. {1885), p. 235 ; R, M. Dawkins, 
Annual of British School at Athens, ix. and x. 


CARPEAUX, JEAM BAPTISTE (1827-1875), French sculptor, 
was bom at Valenciennes, France, on the nth of May 1827. 
He was the son of a mason, and passed his early life in extreme 
p>overty. In 1842 he came to Paris, and after working for two 
years in a drawing-school, was admitted to the £cole des Beaiix- 
Arts on the 9th of September 1854. The Grand Prix de Rome 
was awarded to his statue of “ Hector bearing in his arms his 
son Astyanax.” His first work exhibited at the Salon, in 1853, 
did not show the spirit of an innovator, and was very unlike the 
work of his master Rude. At Rome he was fascinated by 
Donatello, and yet more influenced by Michelangelo, to whom 
he owes his feeling for vehement and passionate action. He 
sent from Rome a bust, “ La Palombella,” 1856 ; and a ‘‘ Nea- 
politan Fisherman, 1858. This work was again exhibited in the 
Salon of 1859, and took a second-class medal ; but it was not 
executed in marble till 1863. In his last year in Rome he sent 
home a dramatic group, “ IJgolino and his Sons,” and exhibited 
at the same time a Bust of Princess Mathilde.” This gained 
him a second-class medal and the favour of the Imperial family. 
In 1864 he executed the Girl with a Shell,” the companion 
figure to the young fisherman ; and although in 1865 he did 
not exhibit at the Salon, busts of “ Mme A. K. Andre,” of 

Giraud ” the painter, and of “ Mile Bcnedetti ” showed 
that he was not idle. He was working at the same time on the 
decorations of the Pavilion de Flore, of which the pediment 
alone was seen at the Salon, though the bas-relief below is an 
even better example of his style. After producing a statue of 
the prince imperial, Carpeaux was made chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour in 1866. Two years later he received an important 
commission to execute one of the four groups for the fagade 
of the new opera house. His group, representing Dancing,” 
1869, was greeted with indignant protests ; it is nevertheless 
a sound work, full of movement, with no fault but that of ex- 
ceeding the limitations prescribed. In 1869 he exhibited a 
“ Bust of M. Gamier,” and followed this up with two pieces 
intended for his native city ; a statue of Watteau, and a bas- 
relief, ‘‘ Valenciennes repelling Invasion.” During the Commune 
he came to England, and made a Bust of Gounod ” in 1871. 
His last important work was a fountain, the “ Four Quarters of 
the World,” in which the globe is sustained by four female 
figures personifying Europe, Asia, Africa and America. This 
fountain is now in the Avenue de I’Observatoire in Paris, Car- 
peaux, though exhausted by illness, continued designing in- 
defatigably, till he died at the Chateau de B^con, near Courbevoie, 
on the i2th ot October 1875, being promoted to the higher 
grade of the Legion of Honour. Many of his best drawings have 
been presented by Prince Stirbey to the city of Valenciennes. 

Soc El nest Chesneau, Carpeaux, sa vie et son oeuvre (Paris. 1880) ; 
Paul Foucart, Catalogue du Music Carpeaux, Valenciennes (Pans, 
1882) ; Jules Clarelie> /. Carpeaux (1882) ; Francois Bournand, 
/. B, Carpeaux (1893). 

CARPENTARIA, GULF OF, an extensive arm of the sea deeply 
indenting the north coast of Australia, between 10° 40' and 
17° 40' S., and 13^° 30' and 142° E. Its length is 480 m. and its 
extreme breadth (E. to W.) 420 m. It is bounded E. by Cape 
York Peninsula, and W. by the Northern Territory of South 
Australia. Near its southern extremity is situated a group of 
islands called Wellesley ; and towards the western side are the 
Sir Edward Pellew Islands, the Groote Eylandt and others. 
A large number of rivers find their way to the gulf, and some are 
of considerable size. On the eastern side there is the Mitchell 
river; at the south-east comer the Gilbert, the Norman, the 
Flinders, the Leichhardt and the Gregory ; and on the west the 
Roper river. Jan Carstensz, who undertook a voyage of dis- 
covery in this part of the globe in 1623, gave the name of Carpen- 
tier to a small river near Cape Duyflien in honour of Pieter 
Carpentier, at that time governor-general of the Dutch East 
Indies ; and after the second voyage of Abel Tasman in 1644, 
the gulf, which he had successfully explored, began to appear on 
the charts under its present designation. 

CARPENTER, LANT (1780-1840), English Unitarian minister, 
was bom at Kidderminster on the 2nd of September 1780, the 
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son of a carpet manufacturer. After some months at a non- 
conformist academy at Northampton, he proceeded to Glasgow 
University, and then joined the ministry. After a short time 
as assistant master at a Unitarian school near Birmingham, he 
was in 1802 appointed librarian at the Liverpool Athenaeum. 
In 1805 became pastor of a church in Exeter, removing in 
1817 to Bristol. At both Bristol and Exeter he was also engaged 
in school work, among his Bristol pupils being Harriet and 
James Martineau. Carpenter did much to broaden the spirit 
of English Unitarianism. The rite of baptism* seemed to him a 
superstition, and he substituted for it a form of infant dedication. 
His health, undermined by his constant labours, broke down in 
1839, and he was ordered to travel. He was drowned on the 
night of the 5th of April 1840, having been washed overboard 
from the steamer in which he was travelling from Leghorn to 
Marseilles. 

CARPENTER, MARY (1807-1877), English educational and 
social reformer, was born on the 3rd of April 1807 at Exeter, 
wliere her father, Dr Lant Carpenter, was Unitarian minister. 
In 1817 the family removed to Ikistol, where Dr Carpenter was 
called to the ministry of Lewm’s Mead Meeting. As a child 
Mary Carpenter was unusually earnest, with a deep religious vein 
and a remarkable thoroughness in everything she undertook. 
She was educated in her father^s school for boys, learning Latin, 
Greek and mathematics, and other .subjects at that time not 
generally taught to girls. She early showed an aptitude for 
teaching, taking a class in the Sunday school, and afterwards 
helping her father with his pupils. When Dr Carjienter gave 
up his school in 1820, his daughters opened a school for girls 
under Mrs Carpenter’s superintendence. In 1833 
Rammohun Roy visited Bristol, and inspired Miss Carpenter 
with a warm interest in India ; and Dr Joseph Tuckerman of 
Boston about the .same time aroused her sympathies for the con- 
dition of destitute children. Her life-work began with her taking 
part in organizing, in 1835, a “ Working and Visiting Society,” 
of which she was secretary for twenty years. In 1843 her interest 
in negro emancipation was aroused by a visit from Dr S. G. 
Howe. Her interest in general educational work was also 
growing. A bill introduced in this year “ to make provision 
for the better education of children in manufacturing districts,” 
as a first instalment of a scheme of national education, failed to 
pass, largely owing to Nonconformist opposition, and private 
eflort became doubly necessary. So-called Ragged Schools ” 
sprang up in many places, and Miss Carpenter conceived the plan 
of starting one in Lewin’s Mead. To this was added a night- 
school for adults. In spite of many difficulties this was rendered 
a success, chiefly owing to Miss Carpenter’s unwearied enthusiasm 
and remarkable organizing power. In 1848 the closing of their 
own private school gave Miss Carpenter more leisure for philan- 
thropic and literary work. She published a memoir of Dr 
Tuckerman, and a scries of articles on ragged schools, which 
appeared in the Inquirer and were afterwards collected in book 
form. This was followed m 1851 by Rejormatory Schools for 
the Children of the Perishing and Dangerous Classes, and for 
Juvenile Offenders, She sketched out three classes of schools as 
urgently needed : — (i) good free day-schools ; (2) feeding 
industrial schools ; (3) reformatory schools. This book drew 
public attention to her work, and from that time onwards she 
was drawn into personal intercourse with leading thinkers and 
workers. She was consulted in the drafting of educational bills, 
and invited to give evidence before House of Commons com- 
mittees. To test the practical value of her theories, she herself 
started a reformatory school at Bristol, and in 1852 she published 
Juvenile Delinquents, their Condition and Treatment, which 
largely helped on the passing of the Juvenile Offenders Act in 
1854. Now that the principle of reformatory schools was 
established, Miss Carpenter returned to her plea for free day- 
schools, contending that the ragged schools were entitled to 
pecuniary aid from the annual parliamentary grant. At the 
Oxford meeting of the British Association (i860) she read a 
paper on this subject, and, mainly owing to her instigation, 
a conference on ragged schools in relation to government grants 


for education was held at Birmingham (1861). Itt 1866 Miss 
Carpenter was at last able to cany out a longtcherished plan of 
visiting India, where she found herself an honoured guest. She 
visited Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, inaugurated the Bengal 
Social Science Association, and drew up a memorial to the 
governor-general dealing with female education, reformatory 
schools and the state of gaols. This visit was followed by others 
in 1868 and 1869. Her attempt to found a female normal school 
was unsuccessful at the time, owing to the inadequate previous 
education of the women, but afterwards such colleges were 
founded by government. A start, however, was made with a 
model Hindu girls’ school, and here she had the co-operation of 
native gentlemen. Her last visit to India took place in 1875, 
two years before her death, when she had the satisfaction of 
seeing many of her schemes successfully established. At the 
meeting of the prison congress in 1872 she read a paper on 

Women’s Work in the Reformation of Women Convicts.” 
Her work now began to attract attention abroad. Princess 
Alice of Hesse summoned her to Darmstadt to organize a Women’s 
Congress. Thence she went to Neuchatel to study the prison 
system of Dr Guillaume, and in 1873 h) America, where she was 
enthusiastically received. Miss Carpenter watched with interest 
the increased activity of women during the bu.sy ’seventies. 
She warmly supported the movement for their higher education, 
and herself signed the memorial to the university of London in 
favour of admitting them to medical degrees. She died at 
Bristol on the 14th of June 1877, having lived to see the accom- 
plishment of nearly all the reforms for which she had worked 
and hoped. (A. Z.) 

CARPENTER, WILLIAM BENJAMIN (1813-1885), English 
physiologist and naturalist, was born at Plxeter on the 29th 
of October 1813. He was the eldest son of Dr Lant Carpenter. 
He attended medical classes at University College, London, 
and then went to Edinburgh, where he took the degree of M.I). 
in 1839. The subject of his graduation thesis, ‘‘ The Physiological 
Inferences to be Deduced from the Structure of the Nervous 
System of Invertebralcd Animals,” indicates a line of research 
which had fruition in his Principles of General and Comparative 
Physiology, His work in comparative neurology was recognized 
in 1844 by his election to the Royal Society, which awarded 
him a Royal medal in 1861 ; and his appointment as Fullcrian 
professor of physiology in the Royal Institution in 1845 enabled 
him to exhibit his powers as a teacher and lec turer, his gift of 
ready speech and luminous interpretation placing him in the 
front rank of exponents, at a time when the popularization of 
science was in its infancy. His manifold labours as investigator, 
author, editor, demonstrator and lecturer knew no cessation 
through life ; but in assessing the value of his work, prominence 
should be given to his researches in marine zoology, notably 
in the lower organisms, as Foraminifera and Crinoids. These 
researches gave an impetus to deep-sea exploration, an outcome 
of which was in 1868 the “ Lightning,” and later the more 
famous “ Challenger,” expedition. He took a keen and laborious 
interest in the evidence adduced by Canadian geologists as to the 
organic nature of the so-called Eozoon Canadense, discovered 
in the Lauren tian strata, and at the time of his death had 
nearly finished a monograph on the subject, defending the now 
discredited theory of its animal origin. He was an adept in the 
use of the microscope, and his popular treatise on The Microscope 
and its Revelations (1856) has stimulated a host of observers to the 
use of the “ added sense ” with which it has endowed man. 
In 1856 Carpenter became registrar of the university of London, 
and held the office for twenty-three years ; on his resignajbibn in 
1879 was made a C.B. in recognition of his services to edu- 
cation generally. Biologist as he was, Carpenter nevertheless 
made teservations as to the extension of the doctrine of evolution 
to man’s intellectual and spiritual nature. In his Principles of 
Mental Physiology he asserted both the freedom of the will and 
the existence of the “ Ego,” and one of his last |iublic engage- 
ments was the reading of a paper in support of miracles. He 
died in London, from injuries occasioited by the abctdental 
upsetting of a spirit-lamp, on the 19th of November 1885. ' 
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^OARPBNTRAS^ a town of soutii-castera France, capital of 
an arrondissement the department of Vaucluse i6 m. N*E. 
of Avignon by raiL* Pop. (1906) town, 777S J oommmM, 10,7^1* 
The town stands-on the Jeft bank of the Auzon on an emmence, 
the summit of which is occupied by the church df St Siffrein, for- 
merly acathedbral, and the adjoining law-court. St Siffrein, in 
its existing state, dates from the 1 5th and i6th centuries and is 
Gothic in style, but it preserves remains of a previous church 
of Romanesque architecture. The rich sculpture of the southern 
portal and the relics and works of art in the interior are of some 
mterest. The law-court, built in 1640 as the bishop’s palace, 
contains m its courtyard a small but well-preserved triumphal 
arch of the Gallo-Roman period. Other important buildings 
are the hospital, an imposing structure of the i8th century, 
opposite which is a statue of its founder, Malachie dTnguimbert, 
bishop of Carpentras ; and the former palace of the papal 
legate, which dates from 1640. Of the old fortifications the only 
survival is the Porte d’Orange, a gateway surmounted by a fine 
machicolated tower. Their site is now occupied by wide boule- 
vards shaded by plane-trees. Water is brought to the town by 
an aqueduct of forty-eight arches, completed in 17 34. 

Carpentras is the seat of a sub-prefcct and of a court of assizes, 
and has a tribunal of first instance, ajmmunal college for girls 
and boys, a large library and a museum, Felt hats, confection- 
ery, preserved fruits and nails are its industrial products, and 
there are silk-works, tanneries and dye-works. There is trade 
in silk, wool, fruit, oil, &c. I’he irrigation-canal named after the 
town flows to the east of it (see Vauclusi:). 

Carpentras is identified with Carpentoracte, a town of Galha 
Narbonensis mentioned by Pliny, which appears to have been 
of some importance during the Roman period. Its medieval 
history is full of vicissitudes ; it was captured and plundered 
by Vandal, Lombard and Saracen. In later times, as capital 
of the Comtat Venaissin, it was frequently the residence of the 
popes of Avignon, to whom that province belonged from 1228 
till the Revolution. Cfxrpeiitras was the seat of a bishopric from 
the sth century till 1805. 

CARPENTRY, the art and work of a carpenter (from Lat. 
carpentum, a carriage), a workman in wood, especially for build- 
ing purposes. The ialx)ur of the sawyer is applied to the division 
of large pieces of timber or logs into forms and sizes to suit the 
purposes of the carpenter and joiner. His working-place is 
called a sawpit, and his most important tool is a pit-saw. A 
cross-cut saw, axes, dogs, files, compasses, lines, lampblack, 
blacklead, chalk and a rule may also be regarded as necessary 
to him. But this method of sawing timber is now only used in 
remote country places, and in modem practice logs, &c., are 
converted into planks and small pieces at saw-mills, which are 
equipped with modern machinery to drive all kinds of circular 
saws by electricity, steam or gas. 

Carpentry or carpenters’ work has been divided into three 
principal branches — descriptive, constructive and mechanical. 
The first shows the lines or method for forming every species of 
work by the rules of geometry ; the second comprises the practice 
of reducing the timber into particular forms, and joining the 
forms so produced in such a way as to make a complete whole 
according to tlie intention or design ; and the third displays 
the relative strength of the timbers and the strains to which 
they arc subjected by their disposition. Here we have merely 
to describe the practical details of the carpenter’s work in the 
operations of building. He is distinguished from the joiner by 
his operations being directed to the mere carcass of a building, 
to things which have reference to structure only. Almost every- 
thing the carpenter does to a building is absolutely necessary 
to Its stability and efficiency, whereas the joiner does not begin 
hki operations until the carcass is complete, and every article 
of joiners’ work might at any time be removed from a building 
without undemiining it or affecting its most important qualities. 
Certainly in the practice of ouilding a few things do occur regard- 
ing which it is difficult to determine to whose immediate province 
they belong, but the distinction is sufficiently broad for general 
purposes* 
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The carpenter frames or combines separate pieces of timber 
by scarfing, notching, cogging, tenoning, pinning and wedging, 
&C. The tools he uses are the rule, axe, adze, saws, mallet, 
hammers, chisels, gouges, augers, pincers, set squares, bevel, 
compasses, gauges, level, plumb rule, jack, t^ing and smooth- 
ing planes, rebate and moulding planes, and gimlets and wedges. 





plc^n Figs. 3, 4 and 5.— Scarf Joints. 


The carpenter has little labour to put on to the stuff ; his chief 
work consists in fixing and cutting the ends of timbers, the 
labour in preparing the timber being done by machinery. 

Joints . joints in carpentry are various, and each is 
designed according to the thrust or strain put upon it. Those 
principally used are the following : lap, fished, scarf, notching, 
coggings dovetailing, housing, halving, mortice and tenop, stub 
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Fig. 6. — Notching* 


tem)n, dovetailed tenon, tusk tenon, joggle, bridle, foxtail 
wedging, mitre, birdsmouth, built-up> dowel. Illustrations are 
given of the most useful joints in general use, and these, 
together with the descriptions, will enable a good idea to be 
formed of their respective merits and methods of application. 

The lapped joint (fig. i) is used for temporary structures in 
lengthening timbers and is secured with iron straps and bolts ; 
a very common use of the lap joint is seen in scaffolding 
secured with cords and wedges. 

The fished joint (fig. 2) is used for lengthening beams and 
is constructed by butting the ends of two pieces of timber 
together with an iron plate on top and bottom, and bolting 
through the timber ; these iron connecting-plates arc usually 

about 3 ft. long and } in. 
and i in. in thickness. 
This joint provides a good 
and cheap method of 
accomplishing its purj>ose. 

The scarf joint (figs. 3, 
4 and 5) is used for length- 
ening beams, and is made 
by cutting and notching 
the ends of timbers and 
lapping and fitting and 
bolting through. This 
method cuts into the tim- 
ber, but is very strong 
and neat ; in addition for 
extra strong work 
an iron fish-plate is 
used as in the fished 
joint. 

The ends of floor 
joists and rafters 
are usually notched 
(fig. 6) over plates 
to obtain a good 
bearing and bring 
them to the re- 
quired levels. Where 
one timber crosses 
another as in pur- 
lins, rafters, wood 
floor girders, plates, 
&c,, both timbers 
are notched so as to fit 
over each other ; this cog- 
ging (fig. 7) serves instead 
of fastenings. The timbers 
are held together with a 
spike. In this way they 
are not weakened, and the 
joint is a very good one for 
keeping them in position. 

Dovetailing 
(fig. 8) is used 
for connecting 
angles of timber 
together, such as 
lantern curbs or 
linings, and is 
the strongest 
form. When an 

^ timber is 

Fig, 9. Housing. Fig. 10. Halving. entirely into 

another timber it is said to be housed (fig. 9), Where timbers 
cross one another and require to be flush on one or both faces, 
sinkings are cut in each so as to fit over each other (halving); 
these can either be square (fig* 10), bevelled (fig. ii) or dove- 
tailed sinkings (fig. la). The end of one piece of timber cut so 
^as to leave a third of the thickness forms k tenm, and the ffiece 
of timber whidh is to be joined to it has a mortice or slot cut 



Fig. 7.— Cogging. 



Fig. 8. — Dovetail. 




Fig. II. — Bevelled Halving. Fig. 12.— Dovetailed Halving. 




Fig. 17. — Bridle Jomt. 


through it to receive the 
tenon ; the two are then 
wedged or pinned with 
wood pins (fig. 13), 

A stub tenon or joggle 
(fig. 14) is used for filing 
a post to a sill ; a sinking 
is cut in the sill and a 
tenon is cut on the foot of 
the post to fit into the 
sinking to keep the post 
from sliding* 

The purpose of a dove- 
tailed tenon (fig, 15) is to 
hold two piecefe of wood 
together with mortice and 
tenon so that it can be 



Fig. 18.— Foxtail Wedging. 



Ptc. T9. — Dowelliiig. 
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taken apart when necessary. The tenon is cut dovetail shape, 
and a long mortice permits the wide part of the tenon to 
go through, and it is secured with wood wedges. Where the 
floor joists or rafters are trimmed round fires, wells, &c., the 
tusk tenon joint (fig. i6) is used for securing the trimmer joist. 
It is formed by cutting a tenon on the trimmer joist and passing 
it through the side of the trimming joist and fixing it with a wood 
key. Where large timbers are tusk tenoned together, the tenons 
do not pass right through, but are cut in about 4 in. and spiked. 

A bridle joint or birdsmouth (fig. 17) is formed by cutting one 
end of timber either V shape or segmental, and morticing the 
centre of this shaped end. Similar sinkings arc cut on the 
adjoining timber to fit one into the other ; these are secured with 
pins and also various other forms of fastenings. Foxtail wedging 
(fig. 18) is a method very similar to mortice and tenon. But the 
tenon does not go through the full thickness of the timber ; and 
also on the end of the tenon are inserted two wedges, so that 
when the tenon is driven home the wedges split it and wedge 
tightly into the mortice. This joint is used mostly in joinery. 
The mitre is a universal joint, used for connecting angles of 
timber as in the case of picture frames. Built-up joints involve 
a system of lapping and bolting and fishing, as in the case of 
temporary structures, for large spans of centering for arches, and 
for derrick cranes. Dowels are usually 3 or 4 in. long and driven 
into a circular hole in the foot of a door frame or post ; the other 

end is let into a hole 
in the sill (fig. 19). 

Centering. — Cen- 
tering is temporary 
timber or framing 
erected so as to 
carry concrete floors 
or arches of brick 
or stone, &c. : when 

P'lG. 20.— Method Of supp^ortinffCentenng for 

centering is removed 

gradually. The centering for concrete floors is usually composed 
of scaffold boards resting on wood bearers (fig. 20). One wood 
bearer rests along on top of the steel joists ; through this 
bearer long bolts are suspended, and to the bottom of these 
bolts a second bearer is fixed, and on the bottom bearer the 
scaffold boards rest. Another method, not much used now, is 
to fit the boards to the size of the floor and prop them up on 
legs, but among other disadvantages this process takes up 
much space and is more costly. 

Turning piece is a name given to centering required for turning 
an arch over (fig. 21) ; it is only 4 J in wide on the soffit or bed, 
and is generally cut out of a piece of 3 or 4 in. stuff, the top 
edge being made circular to the shape of the arch. It is kept 




Fig. 2t. 


set of ribs when formed of thin stuff is made of two thicknesses 
nailed together so as to lap the joints. For spans up to 15 ft. 
the thin ribs would be used, and for spans above 1 5 ft. ribs out 
of 4 in. stuff and upwards. For arches with 9 in. soffit and 
upwards, whether segmental or semicircular or elliptical, the 
centres are formed with the thin ribs and laggings up to 15 ft. 
span ; above 15 ft. with 4 in. ribs and upwards (fig. 22). The 



lower member of centres is called the tie, and is fixed so as to 
tie the extremities together and to keep the centre fiom 
spreading. Where the span is great, these ties, instead of l)eing 
fixed straight, are given a rise so as to allow for access or traffic 
underneath. Braces are necessary to support the ribs from 
buckling in. and must be strong enough and so arranged as to 
withstand all stresses. Laggings are small pieces or strips of 
wood nailed on the ribs to form the surface on which to build 
the arch, and are spaced i in. apart for ordinary arches ; for 
gauged arches they are nailed close together and the joints planed 
off. When centres are required to be taken down, the wedges 
upon which the centre rests are first removed so as to allow the 
arch to take its bearing gradually. Centres for brick sewers and 
vault arching are formed in the same wav as previously men- 
tioned, with ribs and laggings, but the thickness of the timbers 
depend upon the weight to be carried. 

Floors , — For ordinary residential purposes floors are chiefly 
constructed of timber. Up to about the year 1895 nearly 



in position whilst the arch is setting with struts from ground or 
sills and is nailed to the reveals, a couple of cross traces being 
wedged between. In the cas^^of a semicircular or elliptical arch 
with 4i in. soffit this turning piece would be constructed of 
ribs cut out of 4 in. stuff with ties and braces. Or the ribs could 
be cut out of I in. stuff, in which case must be one set of 
ribs outside and one inside secured with ties and braces ; each 


every modem building was constructed with wood joists, but 
because of evidence adduced by fire brigade experts and the 
serious fires that have occurred fire-resisting floors have been 
introduced. These consist of steel girders ahd joists, filled in 
with concrete or various patented brick materials in accoi*dancfe 
with such by-laws as those passed by the London County Council 
and other authorities. The majority of the floors of public 
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buildings, factories, schools, and laiige residential flats are now 
constructed of fire-resisting materi^s. There are two descrip- 
tions of flooring, single and double. 

Single flooring (fig. 23) consists of one row of wood joists 
resting on a wall or partition at each end without any inter- 
mediate support, and receiving the floor boards on the 
flaring. Upper surface and the ceiling on the underside. Joists 
should never be less than 2 in. thick, or they are liable 
to split when the floor brads are driven in ; the thickness varies 








, 


Fig, 24. — Floor pugged to resist passage of sound. 

from 2 to 4 in. and the depth from 5 to ii in. (see By-laws, below) ; 
the distance between each joist is usually 12 in. in the clear, but 
greater strength is obtained in a floor by having deep joists and 
f)lacing them closer together. These floors are made firm and 
prevented from buckling by the use of strutting as mentioned 
hereafter. 

The efficiency of single flooring is materially affected by the 
necessity which constantly occurs in practice of trimming round 
fireplaces and flues, and round well holes such as lifts, staircases, 
&c. Trimming is a method of supporting the end of a joist by 
tenoning it into timber crossing it ; the timber so tenoned is 
called the trimmer joist, and the timber morticed for the tenon of 
the trimmer is called the trimming joist, while the intermediate 
timbers tenoned into the trimmer are known as the trimmed 


Fig. 23. — Double Floor, with Steel Binders. 


joists. This system has to be resorted to when it is impossible to 
get a bearing on the wall. 

A trimmer requires for the most part to be carried or supported 
at one or both ends by the trimming joists, and both the trimmer 
and the trimming joists are necessarily made stouter than if they 
had to b^ no more than their own share of the stress. In the 
usual piActke the trimmer and trimming joists are i in. thicker 


than the common joists, but there are special regulations and 
by-laws set out in the various districts and boroughs (see By- 
laws, below) to which attention must be given. 

The principal objection to single flooring is that the sound 
passes through from floor to floor, so that, in some cases, conversa- 
tion in one room can almost be understood in another. To stop 
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Fig. 29.— Solid Strutting. 

Double flooring (fig. 25) consi.sts of single fir joists trimmed 
into steel girders ; in earlier times a double floor consisted of 
fir joists called binding, bridging and ceilii^; joists, 
but these are veiy little used now and the single fir n^ag. 
joists and steel girders have taken their place. 

Steel ^ders span from wall to wall, and on their flanges 
are bolted wood plates to receive the ends of the single joists 
which are notched over plates and run at right angles to t 3 » 
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girders (fig. 26). The bearings of the joists on the wall also 
rest on wall plates^ so as to get a level bed, and are some- 
times notched over them. Wall plates, which are usually 

4i in. X 3 in. and axe bedded on walls in , — 

mortar, take tl]^ ends of joists and distri- ^ hw ii ■ . 

bute the weight along the wall. The plates sss 

bolted on the side of girders are of sizes to m | 
suit the width of the flanges. ^ m | 

The medieval floor (fig. 27) consisted of m | ^ ^ . 

the framed floor with wood girders, binding, m 
bridging and ceiling joists, and the under- m j 
side of all the timbers was usually wrought, m | ^ ^ ^ . 

th6 girders and binders being boldly moulded ■»«■ — -«-> 

and the other timbers either square or stop ^ 
chamfered. ^1 

Flooring is strengthened by the use of 

strutting, either herring-bone (fig. 28) or solid mh, T 

(fig. 29). Herring-bone strutting consists of 
two pieces of timber, usually 2 in. x 2 in , 
fixed diagonally between each joist in continuous rows, the j 
rows being about 6 ft. apart. Solid strutting consists of 1 J in. | 
boards, nearly the same depth as the joists and fitted tightly ' 
between the joists, and nailed in continuous rows 6 ft. apart. | 
Where heavy weights are likely to be put on floors long bolts j 
are passed through the centre of joists at the side of strutting ; | 
sinc e this draws the strutting tightly together and does not | 
produce any forcing stress on the walls, it is undoubtedly j 
the best method, I 

Floors are usually constructed to carry the following loads , 
(including weight of floor) : — 

Residences, cwl, per foot super of floor space. 

Public buildings, i J cwt pei foot supci of floor space. 

Fac tones, 2 J to 4 cwt. per foot super of floor space. 

Local Ily-laivs. With legard to floor joists in domestic buildings, 
the following are required m the Hornsey district, m tlie north of 
London. The size of every common bearing floor joist up to ^ ft 
long in clear shall be 3 in x 2^ m. : from 3 ft. to 0 ft. in clear it shali 

be 4J in V 3 in , from 6 ft. to 8 ft , 6^ in, v 25 in , from 8 ft to | 

12 ft, 7 m X 2^ m,, and so on according to llu* cUsir span. The { 
Hornsey by-laws with regard to trimmers are as follows • — A 
trimmer )oist shall not receive more than six common pasts, and 
the thickness of a trimming joist reccuing a trimmer at not moi<‘ 

than 3 ft. from one end and of every trimmer 

joist shall be Jth of an inch greater than the 
thickness for a common joi.st of the same 1 .xZ'f Lff 

bearing for every common joist earned by a ^jLir — u - u — ir’ J i " 
trimmer. For example, if the common jousts m \ \ • 

are 7 m x 2J m. and the trimmer has six joists f///> \ \ y 

trimmed into .same, the size of trimmei would 'f///, \ \ ^ 

have to be 7 in. x 3^ in The Hornsey council '///i 

aLso requires that tlie floor boards shall not f/// \ 7 

less than |ths of an inch thick. ////j j M 

There is little difference lu the lequireraents '///, [ }/ 

of the various localities. For example, the regu- m 
lations of the Croydon council require that every w. W | 
common bearing joist for lengtlis up to 3 ft. { 

4 m. in clear shall be 3 m. x 2J m. ; for lengths — I — 

between 3 ft 4 in. and 5 ft 4 in , 4 in. x 2 in. ; ' y 

for lengths between 5 ft. 4 m. and 7 ft. 4 m . ~ 

4 in. X 3 111. ; and so on according to the clear 
span. The Croydon by-laws with regard to 
trimmers are as follows , — A trimmer joist shall 
not receive more than six common joists, and the thickness of a 
trimming joist shall be ij in thicker than that for common joists 
of the same beat mg, and the thickness of a trimmer joist shall be 
J in. thicker for every joist tnmmed into same than the common 
jQisl For example, u the common jousts are 4 in. x 3 in. the trim- 
ming joists would have to be 4 in. x 4J in., and the trimmer joist 
wonTd have to be 4 in. x 4J in. 

Partitions . — Partitions are screens used to divide large floor 
spares into smaller rooms and are sometimes constructed to carry 
the floors above by a .system of trussing. They are built of 
various materials ; those in use now are common stud partitions, 
bricknogged partitions, and solid deal and hardwood partitions, 
4J inl brick walls or bricks laid on their sides, so making a 3 in. 
partition, and various patent partitions such as coke breeze 
concrete or hollow brick partitions (see Brickwork), iron 
and wire partitions, and plaster slab partitions (see Plaster- 
work). 


There are two kinds of stud or quarter partitions, common 
and trussed. 

Common partitions (fig. 30) simply act as a screen to divide 
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Fig, 30. — Common Partition. 

one room from another, and do not carry any weight. They 
w^eigh about 25 lb per foot superficial including 
jjlastering on both sides, and are composed of 4 in x 3 
in. head and sill and 4 in. x 2 in. upright studs ; 

4 in X 2 in. nogging pieces are fitted between the studs to 
keep them from bending in, and are placed parallel with the 
liead, usually 4 ft. iipart. Where door-openings occur in these 
partitions the studs next the opening are 4 in. x 3 in. Should 
the floor boards have been laid, the sill of the partition would 
be laid direct on them, but if the partitions are erected at the 
time of luiilding the structure the sill should either rest directly 
over a joist, if parallel with it, or at right angles to the joists ; 
should the position of the sill come between two joists, that is, 
parallel with them, then short pieces called bridging pieces of 
4 in. X 2 in. stuff arc wedged between the two joists and nailed 
to carry the sill. 

Trussed partitions (fig. 31) are very similar to the la.st, but 
they arc so built as to carry their own weight and also 
to support floors, and in addition have braces ; the 
head and sill are larger, and calc ulated according to 
the clear bearing and the weight put upon them. There are 
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Fig. 31. — Trussed Partition. 

two forms of trussing, namely, queen post (fig. 32) and king 

post (fig. 33). . 

Bricknogged partitions are formed in the same manner as 
the common stud partition, except that the studs are_ placed 
usually 18 or 27 in. apart in the clear instead of 12 in., and 
the 18 and 27 in. widths being multiples of a brick dimension, 
they are filled in with brickwork 4^ in. thick and Brici. 
always built in cement. These are used to prevent aogg^ 
sound from passing from one room to another, and Partitions. 
also to prevent fire from spreading, and are vermin-proof. 
Another method is to fill the space between the studs with coke 
breeze concrete instead of brickwork. 

Timber partitions have the advantages that they are light 
and cheap and substantial, and the disadvantages • that they 
are not fire-resisting or sound -resisting or vermin -proof ; 
they should never be erected in damp positions such a^ tlie 
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Fig. 32.- -Queen Post Trussed Partition. 

lower floors of 
buildings. 

Solid wood parti- 
tions are used in 
offices and class- 
rooms of schools, 
the upper portions 
usually being 
glazed ; where 
these partitions 

enclose a staircase E 




Fig. 33.— King Post Trussed Partition. 


in a public building the London Building Act rdGuires thorn 
to be of a in. hardwood, with only small panels of fii«*^resisting 
glass. 

Tmber Half timber work consists of a fmmework 

of timber ; the upper storeys of suburban and country residences 
are often thus treated, and the spaces between the timbers are 
filled in with brickwork and plastered inside, and rough cast 
outside, though sometimes tiles are hung on the outside. In some 
in.stances in country places there is no filling between Uie timbers, 
and both sides are lath and plastered, and in others the timbers 
are solid, or facing pieces are simply plugged to the walls, the 
joints being pinned with hardwood pins. Half timber work 
(fig. 34) well designed has a very pleasing, homely and rural 
effect. The best and most durable wood to use is English oak 
worked smooth on the external face and usually painted ; the 
by-laws of various authorities differ considerably as to the method 
of construction and in the restrictions as to its use. Some very 
fine early examples are to be seen in England, as at Holborn 
] 5 ars, London, in the old pans of Bristol, and at More ton Old 
Hall, near Congleton, Cheshire (see Hoitse, Plate IV. fig. 13). 

Timber-framed permanent buildings are not used in the towns 
of England, not being allowed by the by-laws. In some English 
villages timber bungalows are allowed, plastered inside, and 
cither rough cast outside, or with tiles, or with sheet iron painted 



Fig. 34. — Half Timber Construction. 


At the garden city of Letchworth, in Hertfordshire, there are 
a few timber-framed bungalows (erected about T904 and 
originally intended to be used as week-cUd cottages), the 
outsides of which are covered with shee^t iron and painted. 
Other instances of the temporary use of this kind of buildifig 
are found in soldiers^ barracks, offices and chapels. 

In America and the British colonies this class of building 
is very largely erected on the outskirts of the cities^ In 
American practice in framing the walls of wooden buildings 
two distinct methods are used and are ^ distifigufehed as 
“ braced and ** balloon.’’ 

Tthe Braced (fig. 35) was the only kind in use previous to 
about the year 1850. In this method of framing the sffl$, 
posts, girts and plates are made of heavy timber morticed and 
pinned together and braced with 4 in. x 4 in. or 4 in. x 6. in. 
braces and common stiidding. To frame a bnilditig in this way 
it is necessary to cut all the pieces and all the mfirtice 
holes on the ground, and then fit them together and raise a 
whole side at a time or at least one storey of it. 'Hie common 
studs are only one storey high. 

The B^loon frame (%. 36) is composed of much smaller 
scantlings and is more rapidly erected and less expensivel 
The method is to tet lay the sill, generally 4 in. x6 in., 
halved at the angles. After tbe floor is laid, the comer posts^ 
usually 4 in. X 6 in., are erected and temporarily secured in 
place with the aid of stayi. The common studs are then set 
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up and spiked to the sill^ and a temporary board nailed 
across their face on the inside. These common studs are 
the full height from sill to roof plate, and the second tier of 
floor joists are supported by notching a i j in. x 7 in. board, 
called a false, girt or ribbon, into their inside edge at the 
height to receive the floor joists. The ends of the joists are 
also placed fiigainst a stud and spiked. The tops of the studs 
are cut to a line, and a 2 in. x 4 in. plate is spiked on top, 
an additional 2 in. X4 in. plate being placed on the top of 



the last breaking joint. Should the studs not be long 
enough to reach the plate, then short pieces are fished on 
with pieces of wood spiked on both sides. The diagram 
shows a portion of the framework of a two-storey house 
constructed in the manner described. In the balloon frame 
the timbers are held together entirely by nails and spikes, 
thus permitting them to be put up rapidly. The studs arc 
doubled where windows or openings occur. In both these 
methods dwarf brick foundations should be built, upon which 
to rest the sill. For buildings of a superior kind a combination 
of the braced and balloon frames is sometimes adopted. 

The sides of frame buildings are covered with siding, which is 
f^tened to a sheathing of rough boards nailed to the studs. The 
siding may consist of matched boards placed diagonally, or of 
clapboards or weather boards — which are thin boards thicker at 
one edge than the other, and arranged horizontally with the 
thick edge downwards and overlapping the thin edge of the 
board below. Shingles or wooden tiles are also employed. 

Authoiuties. — The following are the principal pubhcations on 
carpentry : T. Tredgold, Carpentry ; Peter Nicholson, Carpenter and 
Joiner ; J. Newlands, Carpenter* s Assistant ; J. Gwilt, Encyclopaedia 
of Architecture \ Rivington, Building Construction (elementary and 
advanced) ; E. L. Tarbuck, Encyclopaedia of Practical Carpentry dnd 
/aiwaiy ; A. W. Pugin, Details of Ancient Timber Houses ; Beresford 
Fite, Building Construction ; »»J. P. Allen^ Building Construction ; 
H. Adams, Notes on Building ; C. F. Mitchell, Building Construction 
(elementaty and advanced) ; Burrell, Building Construction ; F. E. 
Kidder, Building Construction (U.S.A.) ; E. E. Viollet le Due, Die- 
tionnaire ; J, K. lOuflt, VArt de la charpente, (J, Bx.) 



CARPET, the name given to any kind of textile covering for 
the ground or the floor, the like of which has also been in use on 
couches and seats and sometimes even for wall or tent hangings 
or curtains. In modern times, however, carpet usually means 
a patterned fabric woven with a raised surface of tufts (either 
cut or looped), and used as a floor covering. Other floor 
coverings are and have been made also without such a tufted 
surface, and of these some are simple shuttle-woven materials 
plain or enriched with needlework or printed with patterns ; 
others are woven after the manner of tapestry-weaving (see 
Tapestry) or in imitation of it, and a further class of carpets is 
made of felt (see Felt), This last material is entirely different 
from that of shuttle or tapestry weaving. Although carpet 
weaving by hand is, and for centuries has been, an Oriental 
industry, it has also been, and is still, pursued in many European 
countries. Carpet-weaving by steam-driven machinery is solely 
European in origin, and was not brought to the condition of 
meeting a widespread demand until the 19th century. 

In connexion with the word “ carpet ” (Lat. carpita^ rug ; 
0 . Fr. carpite) notice may be taken of the Gr. raTD/? and the 
Lat. tapetium^ whence also comes the Fr. tapis (the m ^ ^ 
present word for ** carpet ^’) os well as our own Word * 

“ tapestty.^’ This latter, though now more particularly descrip- 
tive of hangings and curtains woven in a special way, was, m 
later medieval times, indiscriminately applied to them and to 
stuffs used as floor and seat coverings. From a very early period 
classical writers make mention of them. In andent Egypt, for 
instance, floor and seat coverings were used in temples for 
religious ceremonies by the priests of Amen Ra ; later on they 
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were used to garnish the palaces of the Pharaohs. If one may 
judge from rare remains of decorative textiles, in the museum 
at Cairo especially, dating from at least 1480 bx., such Egyptian 
fabrics were of linen inwoven with coloured wools in a tapestry- 
weaving manner, and were not tufted or piled textures. Taken 
from the palace at Nineveh is a laige marble slab carved in low 
relief witli a geometrical pattern surrounded by a border of lotus 
flowers and buds, evidently a copy of an Assyrian floor cover or 
rug about 705 bx., such as was also woven probably in the 
tapestry -weaving maimer. On the other hand, its design 
equally well su^ests patchwork — a method of needlework in 
vogue with Egyptians, at least 900 years bx., for ornamental 
purposes, as indicated by the elaborately patterned canopy 
which covered the bier of an Egyptian queen^ — the mother-in- 
law of Shishak who took Jerusalem some three or four years after 
the death of Solomon — ^and is preserved in the museum at Cairo. 
In Odyssey y tapetia are frequently mentioned, but these again, 
whether floor coverings or hangings, are more likely to have been 
flat-textured and not piled fabrics. On the tomb of Cyrus was 
spread a covering of Babylonian tapestry, the carpets under- 
neath of the finest wrought purple ’’ (Arrian vi. 29). Athenaeus 
(bk. V. ch. 27) gives from Callixenus the Rhodian (e. 280 b.c.) 
an account of a banquet given by Ptolemy Philadelphus at 
Alexandria, and describes “ the purple carpets of finest wool, 
with the pattern on both sides,’' as well as '' handsomely 
embroidered rugs very beautifully elaborated with figures"; 
these again were probably not piled fabrics but kindred to the 
hangings m the palace of Ptolemy Philadelphus decorated with 
portraits, which were likely to have been of tapestry-weaving, 
and would be nearly the same in appearance on both sides of the 
fabric. Of corresponding tapestry - woven work are Egypto- 
Roman specimens dating from the 2nd or 3rd century a.d., a 
considerable collection of which is m the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington. From about the same period 
date bits of hangings or coverings woven m linen, over-wrought 
in a method of needlework with ornament of compact loops of 
worsted (Plate I. figs, i and 2). These are the earliest extant 
specimens of textiles presenting a tufted or piled surface very 
kindred to that of woven pile carpets of much later date. But 
the modus operandi in producing the earlier only remotely 
corresponds with that of the later — though making a .surface 
of loops by means of needlework as in the Coptic or Egypto- 
Roman specimens of Plate I, figs, i and 2 seems to be a step in 
a progress towards the introduction at an apparently later date 
of tufts into loom weavings such as we find in 16th-century 
tufted or piled carpets. 

The simple traditional Oriental method of making these latter 
is briefly as follows ; — The foundation is a warp of strong cotton 
M0tbadoi hempen or woollen or silk threads, the number of 
mmkimg which is regulated by the breadth of the carpet and 
piM the fineness or coarseness to be given to its pile. 
carpets. lengths of coloured wool or goats' or camels' 

hair or silk are knotted on to each of the warp threads so that 
the two ends of each twist or tuft of coloured yarn, of whatever 
material it is, project in front. Across the width of the warp 
and above the range of tufts a weft tlxread is run in ; another 
line or row of tufts is then knotted, and above this> another weft 
thread is run in across the warps, and so on. These rows of tufts 
and weft as made are compressed together by means of a blunt 
fork or rude comb-like instrument, and thus a compact textile 
with a pile or tufted surface is produced ; the projecting tufts 
are then carefully clipped to an even surface* In the East the 
rude wooden frames in which the warp-threads are stretched 
either stand upright upon, or are level with, the ground. They 
are easily transported and put togetlter, and the weaving in them 
is done chiefly by wandering groups of weavers. The local 
surroundings, often those of rocky arid districts, in which 
Kurdish and other families weave carpets are well illustrated 
in Oriental Rugs by J. H. Mumford. For making pile carpets 
and rugs two traditional kn6ts are in use ; the first is termed 
the Turkish or Ghiordes kndt, from Ghiordes, an old city not 
far from Brusa. It is in vogue principally throughout Asia 
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Minor, as far east as Kurdistan and the Caucasus,^ but it is also 
used farther south-east in parts of Persia and India. The yard 
of the pile is knotted in short i Ijcngths upon the wwp^threads 
I 90 that the two outstanding ends of each knot alteiiaatc with 
every two threads of the warp. The second traditional knot is 
the Persian or Sehna knot, which, though better calculated 
to produce a close, fine, even, velvety surface, has in many 
parts of Persia been abandoned for the Ghiordes knot, which 
IS a trifle more easily tied. The Persian or Sehna knot is tied 
so that from every space between the warp-threads one end of 
the knot protrudes. The number of knots to the inch tied 
according to either the Turkish or Persian method is determined 
by the size and closeness of the warp-threads and tlie size and 
number of weft-threads thrown across after each row of knots. 
The patterns of the fabrics made by country weavers are usually 
taken by them from old rugs. But in towns where weaving is 
conducted under more organized conditions new patterns are 
often devised, and are traced sometimes upon great cardboards, 
on which the stitches, or knots, are indicated by squares each 
painted in its proper colour. In some of the Persian carpets 
and rugs made at Sehna, Kirman and Tabriz, the waip 
is of silk, a material that contributes to fine compact pile 
textures. 

'rhere is much uncertainty as to the period when cut pile 
carpets were first made m the East. Their texture is certainly 
akin to that of fustian and velvet ; while that of the tiatsof 
finer Persian carpets, which were not made much arigiami 
earlier than about the 15th century, is practically not ptia 
distinguishable from velvet, having long or heavy pile, 

Fustian, the English name for a cut short pile textile, is derived 
from Fostat (old Cairo), and such material is likely to have been 
made there, as soon as anywhere else, by Saracens, especially 
during tlie propitious times of the Fatimite Khalifs, who for more 
than two centuries previously to the 13th century were noted 
for the encouragement they gave to all sorts of arts and manu- 
factures. It seems that velvet came into use in Europe not much 
earlier than the 14th century, and various French church inven- 
tories of the time contain entries of ^Hapisvelus (cut pile carpets) 
d'aultre mer^ d metire par ierre " (see Essai sur Vhisiovre des tapts*- 
series et tapis, by W. Choequeel, Pans, 1863, pp. 22-23). It is an 
open question if the making of cut pile carpets in Persia or by 
Saracens elsewhere preceded that of fustians and velvets or 
whether the developments in making the three proceeded pari 
passu. 

The making of carpets with a flat surface, however, is probably 
far older than tliat of cut pile carpets, and clmracteristic of one 
such old method is that in the making of Soumak car- 
pets (Plate IL fig. 5), the ornament of which done in 
close needle stitches with coloured threads completely gurface. 
conceals the stout flax or hemp web which is the 
essential material of these carpets. Soumak is a distortion of 
Shemaka, a Caucasian town in the far east of Asia Minor. But 
so-called Soumak carpets are made in other districts, and the 
particular needlework used in them is practically of the same 
kind as that on a smaller scale used for the well-known Persian 
Nakshe or woman's trousering, and again that used on a still 
smaller .scale m the ornamentation of valuable Kashmir shawls. 
Quilted and chain-stitched cotton prayer and bath rugs from 
Persia are referred to in the artkde on Embroidery. 

Another method of making carpets with a flat surface is that 
of tapestry -weaving (sec Plate IL fig. 4), which, ‘ according to 
existing and well - authenticated speciihens ^ of considerable 
antiquity (already referred to), appears to be the oldest of any 
historic process of ornamental weavii^ (see Tapestry). 

Very broadly considered, the traditional designs or patterns 
of Oriental carpets fall into two classes : the one, prevailing to 
a much larger extent than the other, seams to reflect 
the austerity of the Sunni or orthodox Mahexxmedans trgmmmi 
in making patterns with abstract geometric mdtbeaigmm^ 
ai^ular forms, stiff interlacing devices, cryptic 
and symbols and the like ; whilst the other suggests^ ^ ' " 
the freer thought of Shiah or qnorth^ox sect, in 
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dteigns of ingenious blossom and leafy scrolls^ conventional 
arabesques^ botanical and animal forms^ and cartouches enclosing 
Kufic inscriptions (#fsc the splendid example known as the 
Ardebil carpet, Plate III. fig. h and another in Plate IV, fig. 9). 
Types of the mote austere design occur in carpets from Afghan- 
istan, Turkestan, Bokhara and Asia Minor, N.W. India and 
even Morocco, the other types of freer design being almost 
special to Persian rugs and carpets. 

Next .in historic importance to Persia, Turkestan and Asia 
Minor is India, where the making of cut pile carpets — known 
as Kalin and Kalicha — was presumably introduced 
ouTpHtM. Mahommedans during the latter part of the 

14th century. But the industry did not apparently 
attain importance until after the founding of the Mogul dynasty 
by Baber early in the i6th century. The designs mainly derived 
from those of Persian carpets of that period do not as a rule rise 
to the excellence of their prototypes. Historical centres of 
Indian carpet-making are in Kashmir, the Punjab and Sind, 
and at Agra, Mirzapur, Jubbulpore, Warangal in the Deccan, 
Malabar and Masulipatam. Velvets are richly embroidered in 
gold and silver thread at Benares and Murshidabad and used as 
ceremonial carpets, and silk pile carpets are made at Tanjore and 
Salem. For the most part the best of the Indian woollen pile 
carpets have been produced by workers of repute engaged by 
princes, great nobles and wealthy persons to carry on the craft 
m their dwellings and palaces. These groups of highly skilled 
workers as part of the household staff were paid fixed salaries, 
but they were also allowed to execute private orders. During 
the 19th century the carpet industry was developed in govern- 
ment gaols. Produced in great quantities the prison -made 
carpets as a rule are less well turned out, and the competition 
set up between them and the rugs and carpets of private factories 
has had a somewhat detrimental effect upon the industry 
generally. Older in origin than the cut pile carpets are those 
of thinner and flat surface texture, which from almost 
immemorial times have been woven in cotton with blue and* 
white or blue and red stripes in the simplest way. These are 
called darts and 5a^ran;/^, and are made chiefly in Benares and 
northern Iiidia. They are also made in the south and by such 
aborigines retaining primitive habits as the Todas of the Nilgiri 
Hills, a fact which points to the age of this particular method of 
making ground or floor coverings. | 

A condition that has always controlled the designs of Oriental 
carpets is their rectanguler shape, more often oblong than 
CondMon square. As a rule, there is a well-schemed border, 
cofl^roi/injrOnclosing the main portion or field over which the 
dMigaaoi details of the pattern are symmetrically distributed. 
Otiea^ Simpler patterns in the field of a carpet or nig consist 
of repetitions of the same device or of a small number 
of different devices (see Plate II. fig. 4). Richer patterns 
display more organic pattern in the construction, of which the 
leading and continuous features are expressed as diversified 
bands, scrolls and curved stems ; amongst these latter are very 
varied devices which play either predominant or subordinate 
parts in the whole effect of the design (Plate III. fig. 7). 
Angular and simplified treatments of these elaborate designs 
are rendered in many Asia Minor or Turkey carpets (Plate L 
%• 3) ) but the typical flowing and more graceful versions are 
of Persian origin (see Plate III. fig. 7, and Plate IV, fig. 9), 
usually of the i6th century. Mingled in such intricate stem , 
designs or ‘‘ arabesques ” are details many of which have been 
derived on the one hand from Sassanian and even from far 
earlier Mesopotamian emblematical ornament based on cheetahs i 
seizing gazelles, on floral forms, blossoms and buds so well con- 
ventionalized in Assyrian decoration, and on the other hand 
from Tatar and Chinese sources. The style, strong in suggestion 
of successive historical periods, seems to have been matured 
in Mosil engraved and damascened metal work of the 12th and 
13th centuries before its occfltrence in Persian caipet designs, 
the finest of which were produced about the reign of Shah Abbas. 
A good deal eairlier than this period are carpets designed chiefly 
according to the simpler taste of the Sunhites, and such as these 


appear to be mentioned by Marco Polo (1256-1323) when 
writing that “ in Turcoitiania they weave the handsomest carpets 
in the world.’’ He quotes Conia (Konieh in Anatolia), Savast 
(Sivas in Asia Minor), some 300 m. north-east of Konieh, and 
Cassaria (Kaisaria or Caesaraea in Anatolia) as the chief weaving 
centres. It is the carpets from such places rather than from 
Persia that appear to have been the first Oriental ones known in 
European countries. 

Entries of Oriental carpets are frequent in the inventories of 
European cathedral treasures. In England, for instance, carpets 
are said to have been first employed by Queen Eleanor 
of Castile and her suite during the latter part of the “ 

13th century, who had them from Spain, where their 
manufacture was apparently carried on by Saracens or Moors 
in the southern part of the country. On the other hand, 
Pierre Dupont, a master carpet-maker of the Savonnerie (see 
below), gives his opinion in 1632 that the introduction of carpet- 
making into France was due to the Saracens after their defeat 
by Charles Martel in a.d. 726. But more historically precise 
is the record in the book of crafts {Livre des mitiers) by Etienne 
Boileau, provost of the merchants in Paris (1258-1268), of “the 
tapicers or makers of tapis sarrasinois who say that their craft 
is for the service only of churches or great men like kings and 
nobles.” In the 13th and T4th centuries Saracen weavers of 
rich and ornamental stuffs were also employed at Venice, which 
was a chief centre for importing Oriental goods, including carpets, 
and distributing them through western Europe. Dr Bode, in 
his Vorderasiatische Knupffeppichey instances Oriental carpets 
with patterns mainly of geometric and angular forms represented 
in frescoes and other paintings by Domenico di Bartolo (1440), 
Niccolo di Buonaccorso (1450), Lippo Memmi (1480) and others. 

Of greater interest perhaps, and especially as throwing light 
upon the trade in, if not the making of, carpets in England 
somewhat in the method of contemporary Turkey carpets, is 
the specimen represented in Plate III. fig. 6. This may have 
been made in England, where foreign workmen, especially 
Flemings, were from early times often encouraged to settle in 
order to develop industries, amongst which pile carpet-making 
probably and tapestry-weaving certainly were included. The 
earliest record of tapestry-weaving works in England is that of 
William Sheldon’s at Barcheston, Warwickshire, in 1509, and, 
besides wall hangings, carpets of tapestry-weaving were also 
possibly made there.- The cut pile carpet belonging to Lord 
Verulam (Plate III. fig. 6) was perhaps made at Norwich. It 
has a repeating and simply contrived continuous pattern of 
carnations and intertwining stems with a large lozenge in the 
centre bearing the royal arms of England with the letters E. R. 
(Elizabeth Regina) and the date 1570. It also has the arms of 
the borough of Ipswich and those of the family of Harbottle. 
The sequence or continuity of its border pattern fails in the 
comers at one end of the rug or carpet in a way very common 
to many Asia Minor and Spanish carpets (see Plate I. fig. 3, 
Plate II. fig. 4, and Plate IV. fig. 10) ; not, however, to the majority 
of Persian carpets (see Plate III. fi^. 7, and Plate IV. fig. 8). A 
large cut pile carpet in the Victoria and Albert Museum has a 
repeating pattern of star devices, rather Moorish in style, with 
the inscription on one end of the border, “ Feare God and Keep 
His Commandments, made in the yeare 1603,” and in the field 
the shield of arms of Sir Edward Apsley of Thakeham, Sussex, 
impaling those of his wife, Elizabeth Elmes of Lifford, Northamp- 
tonshire. This may have been made in England. A carpet of 
very similar design, especially in its border, is to be seen in a 
painting by Marc Gheeraedts of the conference at old Somerset 
House of English and Spanish plenipotentiaries (1604), now in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. A more important and 

^ The taptssiers sarrasinois were apparently the makers of piled 
or velvety carpets, and have always oeen written about in contra- 
distinction to the tapissiers de haute lisse or tapissieh nasifez, who it 
appears did not weave piled or velvety material, but made tapestry- 
woveu hangings and coverings for furniture, 

® In Hakluyt’s Voyages mention is made of directions having been 
^en to Morgan Hubblethorne, a dyer, tO proceed (about 1579) to 
Persia to leam the arts of dyeing and of making carpets. 
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finer carpet belongs to the Girdlers* Company (Plate IV. fig. 8), 
and is of Persian design^ into which are introduced the arms of 
the company^ shields with eagles^ and white panels with English 
letters, the monogram of Robert Bell the master in 1634, but 
this was made at Lahore ^ to his order. 

Before dealing with later phases of the carpet industry in 
England, mention may now be made of Spanish carpets, of 
European as distinct from Saracenic or Persian 
eStpJtt. design ; the making of them dates at least from the 
end of the 15th century or the beginning of the i6th 
century. It is only within recent years that specimens of them 
have been obtained for public collections, and at present little 
is known of the factories in Spain whence they came. A large 
and most interesting series is shown in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and a portion of one of the earlier of the Spanish cut 
pile carpets in that museum is given in Plate IV. fig. 10. The 
inner repeating pattern has suggestions of a lingering Moorish 
influence, but a superior version of it with better definition is to be 
seen in extant bits of Spanish shuttle-woven silks of the i6th 
century. The border of distorted dragon-like creatures is of a 
Renaissance style, and this style is more pronounced in other 
Spanish carpets having borders of poorly treated Italian 16th- 
century pilaster ornament. Beside cut pile, many Spanish 
carpets of the 17th and i8th centuries have looped and flat 
surfaces, and bear Spanish names and inscriptions ; many too are 
of needlework in tent or cross stitch. 

Another interesting class of very fine pile carpets that has also 
become known comparatively recently to collectors is the so- 
called Polish carpets, generally made of silk pile for 
c^0t8. ornament, which is distinctively Oriental, and of 

gold and silver thread textile for the ground, very 
much after the manner of early t 7th -century Brusa fabrics. 
Many of these carpets are in the Czartoryski collection at Cracow. 
They are discussed by Dr Bode in his treatise on Oriental carpets 
already referred to. European coats of arms of the persons for 
whom they were made arc often introduced into them, sometimes 
different in workmanship from that of the carpets, though there 
are specimens in which the workmanship is the same throughout. 
The details of their designs consist for the most part of arabesques 
and long curved serrated leaves similar to such as are commonly 
used in Rhodian pottery decoration of the i6th century, though 
more typical of those so frequent in 17th-century Turkish 
ornament. Various considerations lead to the conclusion that 
these so-called Polish carpets were probably made in either 
Constantinople or Damascus (iapete Damaschtni frequently 
occur in Venetian inventories of the i6th century) rather than, as 
has been thought, by the Persian workmen employed at the 
Mazarski silk factory which lasted for a short period only during 
the 1 8th century at Sleucz in Poland. 

The European carpet manufactory, of which a continuous 
history for some two hundred and fifty years is recorded with 
exceptional completeness, is that which has been 
maintained under successive regimes, royal, imperial 
Pnuic0. republican, in France — at the Hotel des Gobelins 

in Paris, Seventy years before its organization under 
Colbert in 1667 as a state manufactory (Manufacture Royale des 
Meubles de la Couronne), Henry IV. haid founded royal art work- 
shops for all sorts of decorative work, at the Louvre ; and here in 
1604 a workroom was established for making Oriental carpets by 
the side of that which existed for making tapis fiatnands. In 
1610 letters patent were granted to the Sieur Fortier, who has 
been reputed to be the first inventor in France of the art of 
making in silk and wool real Turkey and other piled carpets with 
grounds of gold thread, which must have been sumptuous 
fabrics probably resembling the so-called Polish carpets of this 
date. Some ten years later it is recorded that Pierre Dupont and 
Simon Lourdet started a pile carpet (tapis velotUes) manufactory 
at Chaillot (Paris) in large premises which had been used for the 
manufacture of soap — whence the name of Savonnerie.^’ To 
this converted manufactory were transferred in 1631 the carpet- 

^ The Royal Factory at Lahore was established by Akbar the Great 
5 n the i6th century. 
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makers from the Louvre, and under the direct patronage of the 
crown it continued its operations for many years at Chaillot. It 
w^ not until 1828 that the making of tapis de la Savonnerte 
(pile carpets of a fine velvety character) was transferred to the 
Hotel des Gobelins. Here, in contradistinction to the Savonnerie 
carpets, are made others which, like those of Beauvais (where 
a manufactory of hangings and carpets was established by 
Colbert in 1664), are tapis ras or non -piled carpets, being of 
tapestry -weaving, as also are those made by old-established 
firms at Aubusson and at Felletin, where the manufacture 
was flourishing, at the former place in 1732 and at the latter 
in 1737. 

Returning now to England, there are evidences towards the 
end of the T7th century, if not earlier, that Walloon and Flemish 
makers of Turkey pile carpets had settled and set up works in 
different parts of the country. A protective charter, for instance, 
was granted in 1701 by William III. to weavers in Axminster and 
Wilton. The ultimate celebrity of the pile carpet industry at 
Wilton was due mainly to the interest taken in it during the 
earlier part of the i8th century by Henry, earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, who in the course of his travels abroad collected 
certain French and Walloon carpet-makers to work for him in 
Wiltshire — over them he put two Frenchmen, Antoine Dufossy 
and Pierre Jemale. More notable, however, than these is P^re 
Norbert, who naturalized himself as an Englishman, changed his 
name to Parisot, and started a manufactory of pile carpets and a 
training school in the craft at Fulham about 1751. In 1753 he 
wrote and published ‘‘ An account of the new manufactory of 
Tapestry after the manner of that at the Gobelins, and of carpets 
after the manner of that at Chaillot (i.e. Savonnerie) now under- 
taken at Fulham by Mr Peter Parisot.’^ Two refugee French 
carpet-makers from the Savonnerie had arrived in London in 
1750, and started weaving a specimen carpet in Westminster. 
Parisot, having found them out, induced the duke of Cumberland 
to furnish funds for their removal to better workrooms at 
Paddington. The carpet when finished was presented by the 
duke to the princess dowager of Wales. Parisot quarrelled with 
his two employees, enticed others to come over, and then removed 
the carpet works from Paddington to Fulham. A worker, 
J. Baptiste Grignon, writing to Mr Parisot in Foulleme Manu- 
factory,’^ mentions the marked preference “ shown by the 
English court for velvet,” and how much a ** chair-back he had 
worked in the manner of the Savonnerie had been admired.” 
Correspondence published in the Nouvelles Archives de Vart 
franfais (iSjS) largely relates to the efforts of the French govern- 
ment to stop the emigration to England of workers from the 
Gobelins and the Savonnerie. Parisot’s Fulham works were sold 
up in 1755. He then tried to start a manufactory at Exeter, but 
apparently without success, as in 1756 his Exeter stock was sold 
in the Great Piazza auction rooms. Coven t Garden. Joseph 
Baretti (Dr Johnson’s friend), writing from Plymouth on the 
i8th of April 1760, alludes to his having that morning visited 
the Exeter manufactory of tapisseries de Gobelins founded by 
a distinguished anti-Jesuit—- the renowned Father Nobert.” 
Previously to this a Mr Passavant of Exeter ^ had received in 
1758 a premium from the Society of Arts of London for making a 
carpet m imitation of those brought from the East and called 
Turky carpets.” Similar premiums had been awarded by the 
society in 1757 to a Mr Moore of Chiswell Street, Moorfields, and 
to a Mr Whitty of Axminster. In 1759 a society’s premium was 
won by Mr Jeffer of Frome. In the Transactions of the Society, 
vol. i,, dated 1783, it is stated that by their rewards, the manu- 
facture of “ Turky carpets is now established in different parts of 
the kingdom, and brought to a degree of elegance and beauty 
which the Turky carpets never attained.” Such records as 
these convey a fair notion of the sporadic attempts which im- 
mediately preceded a systematic manufacture of pile carpets in 
this country. Whibt the Wilton industry survived, that actually 

* A wealthy serge-maker of Swiss nationality, who had been 
Settled for some years in Exeter, and tiought up the plant of Farisot's 
Exeter works. (See Bulletin de la socUU de Vhistoire de Vart ffanQAi&, 
p. 97» vol. 1875 to 1878.) 
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carried on at Axminstai^di^d towards the end of the i8th century’, 
and the name of Axmmster like that of Savonneiie carpets now 
perpetuates the memory of a locally deceased manufactory, 
much as in a pamllel way Brussels carpets seem to owe their name 
to the renown of Brussels as an important centre in the i5ih and 
i6th centuries for tapestry-weaving. 

Before the existence of steam-dnven carpet-making machinery 
in England, employers, following the example set by the French, 
applied the Jacquard apparatus, for regulating and 
facilitating the weaving of patterns, to the hand 
^’manufacture of carpets. This was early in the 19th 
century ; a great acceleration in producing English carpets oc- 
curred, severely threatening the industry as pursued (largely for 
^a/’/s ras) at Toumai in Belgium, at Nimes, Abbeville, Aubusson, 
Beauvais, Tourcoing and Lannoy in France. The severity of 
the competition, however, was still more increased when English 
enterprise, developing the inventions of Erastus B. Bigelow 
([814-1879) of America and Mr William Wood of England, 
took the lead in perfecting Jacquard weaving carpet looms 
worked by steam, which resulted in the setting up of many power- 
loom carpet manufactories in the United Kingdom. It was 
not until 1880 that French pile carpet manufacturers began 
to adopt similar carpet power -looms, importing them from 
England. 

These machines for weaving pile carpets, either looped {boucle) 
as in Brussels, or cut (veloute) as in Wilton or Axminster carpets, 
were similar in all respects to such as had been in use by the 
important English manufacturers — Crosslcy of Halifax, Templeton 
of Glasgow, Humphreys of Kidderminster, Southwell of Bridg- 
north, and others. A so-called tapestry carpet weaving-loom 
was invented by Richard Whytock of Edinburgh in 1832, but 
it was not brought to sufficient completeness for su.stained 
manufacture until 1855. The essential feature of Mr Whytock’s 
process was that the warp-threads were dyed and parti-coloured, 
in such a way that when woven the several points of colour 
formed! the pattern of the whole fabric. Athough the nante 
“ tapestry is used, the texture of these wares has but a remote 
likeness to that of hand-made tapestry hangings and carpets 
such as those of the Gobelins and Aubusson manufactories, nor 
is it the same as the texture of Brussels carpets. Machine-made 
tapestry carpets are also called “ ingrain carpets, because the 
wool or worsted is dyed in the grain, t,€. before manufacture. 
Germany in her manufacture of carpets resorts chiefly to the 
ingrain process, but in common with Holland and Belgium 
she produces pile (looped and cut) carpets from power-looms. 
In the United States of America there are many similar and very 
important carpet manufactories ; and Austria produces fine cut 
pile carpets {veloutis), the designs of which are largely derived 
from those of the Aubusson tapestry-woven carpets {tapis ras). 
Lengths or pieces of felt and other substantial material are 
frequently made for floor and stair carpeting, and are often 
printed with patterns. These of course come into quite another 
class technically. The technological aspects of the several 
branches of carpet manufacture by machinery are treated in 
the articles on Textiie-Printing and Weaving. Briefly, the 
products of carpet manufacture practically fall into three main 
divisions: (i) Pile carpets {tapis fnoquittes) which are either 
looped {boucle) or cut {veloute ) ; (2) flat surface carpets {tapis ras) 
as in hand tapestry-woven material ; and (3) printed stuffs 
used for carpeting. 

Whilst the production of caqjets by steam power predomi- 
nates in Europe and the United States of America, and at 
one time appeared to be giving the coup de grdee to 
craft of making mrpets by hand, there has been in 
times a revival in this latter, and many carpets 
of characteristic modern design, several of them 
made in England, are due to the influence of the kte William 
Morris, who devoted much of his varied energies to tapestrt’^ 
weaving and pile carpet weaving by hand, both of which crafts 
are being fostered as cottage industries in parts of Irelaud> as 
well as in England. At the same time leading English carpet 
manufacturers continue to produce hand-made carpets as 


occasion requires. In France a much more systematic existence 
of tapestry Weaving and pile carpet making by hand has been 
maintained and is of course attributable to the perennial activity 
of the state tapestry works in Paris (at the Gobelins workshops) 
and in Beauvais, and of corresponding works managed by private 
enterprise at Aubusson and elsewhere. 

Designing patterns for English carpet manufacture is now 
more organized than it was, and greater thought and invention 
are given to devising ornament suitable to the purpose of floor 
coverings. Before i^o and for a few years later, rather rude 
realistic representations of animals and botanical forms (decadent 
versions of Savonnerie designs) were often wrought in rugs and 
carpets, and survivals of these are still to be met with, but the 
lessons that have been subsequently derived from intelligent study 
of Oriental designs have resulted in the definite designing of 
conventional forms for surface patterns. The early movement 
in this direction owes much to the teaching of Owen Jones, 
and in its later and rather freer phases the Morris influence has 
been powerful. Schools of art at Glasgow, at Manchester, Bir- 
mingham and elsewhere in the United Kingdom have trained 
and continue to tram designers, whose work has contributed 
to the formation of an English style with a new note, which, as 
a French writer puts it, has created a sensation in France, in 
Germany, in fact in all Europe and America, 

France retains that facility of execution and liveliness in 
invention which have been nurtured for over three hundred 
years by systematic governmental solicitude for education 
in decorative design and enterprise in perfecting manufacture. 
Her Aubusson and Savonnerie carpets have maintained a style 
of design in form and colour entirely different from any that 
clearly throws back to Oriental principles, and many of the 
designs for the finer and larger of these carpets are schemed 
with large central oval panels, garlands of flowers and fantastic 
frames very much on the plan of what is frequently to be seen 
in the decoration of ceilings. At the same tune the style called 
rart nouveau has become developed. It largely grows from 
very fanciful dispositions of free-growing natural forms, as well 
as curiously curved and tenuous forms, many of which are 
bone-like and fibre-like in character, flat m treatment and rather 
thin and washy in colour, and its influence has slightly percolated 
into designs for pile carpets. This style, sometimes intermixed 
with the more robust, less fantastic and rather fuller-coloured 
English style, has found followers in England, America and 
Germany, but the bulk of the designs now used in power carpet 
looms seems to be mainly of Oriental descent. 

The more important art museums in Europe contain collections 
of Oriental carpets, and the history of many is fairly well estab- 
lished. The subject has become one of serious study, tlie results 
of which have been published and elucidated by means of well- 
executed coloured reproductions of carpets and rugs preserved 
in both public and private collections. 

Bibliography — (i) An Account of ike New Manufactory of 
Tapestry after the manner of that at the Gobelins ; and of Carpets 
after the manner of that at Chaillot, &c,, now undertaken at Fulham, 
by Mr Peter Parisot (London, Dodsley, I753> 8vo). This is prob- 
ably the only account of carpet-making in England during the i8th 
century ; it is ol peculiar interest m that respect, and as containing 
a statement that the Manufacture of Chaillot is altogether of wool, 
and worked in the manner of Velvet. All sorts of Figijres of Men 
and Animals may be imitated in this work ; but Fruits and Flowers 
answer better; and the properefet employment for this Art is to 
make Carpets and all sorts of Skreens." (2) Essai sur Vhislotre et 
la situation actuclle de Vindustne des tapiss^ries et tapis, by W. 
Choequeel (Paris, 18^3). (3) Vol. xi. of Reports on the Paris tfnG 
versal Exhibition of 1S67, containing Report on Carpets, Tapestry 
and other stuffs for Furniture,^' by Matthew Digby Wyatt* 

F. S.A. (1868). In reviewing the modern products s^iown at the 
exlubitioh* Sir Digby Wyatt discusses at some length the aesthetics 
6f carpet design. (4) British Manufacturing Industries, edited by 

G. Phillips Bevan, Carpets," by Christopher Freseer (London, 

X876). (5) A ItorimtaUsche Xeppichmuster nach Bildem und Ofiginedem 
des xv,<^xvi, Jahrhunderts, by Julius Lessmg 1877). Numerous 

references are made in this illustrated work to the carpet designs 
that occur in paintings by Italian and Flemish masters. (6) Eastern 
Carpets, by Vracent J. Robinson, with water-colour drawings by E. 
Julia Robinson (London, 1882, large 4to). In this publication, 
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whiol^ precedes hy nine or ten years the more learned ivorks by Riegl 
and Pode. , there are two examples, -one ascribed to the mannfactoiy 
at Alcaraip in Mancha, and one to the supposed manufactory of 
17th cetitury at Warsa^^. By the light of later and more com- 
plete investigations Mr Kobinson’s ascriptions are scarcely home 
out. (7) Onmtal CatpiUs, by Herbert Coxon (London, 1884, 8vo)* 
(8) AUorientahsche Teppiche, by Alois Riegl (Leipzig, 1891); a 
useful book of reference ^containing thirty-six illustratioms), of 
manufacturing, archaeological and artistic interest. {9) Jahrhuch 
der kunstkistorischm Safkmlmt^n dfis AUerhdehsten KaiSerkauses, 
voL xm. (Wien, 18925). Containing an important and finely illus- 
trated article, “ Alter© oricntahscho T^piche aus dem Besitae doe 
Allerhochsten Kaiserhauses," by Alois Kiegl, in the cours(* of which 
comparisons arc made betv^ecn the designs in Persian MS illustta- 
lions, in engraved metal work and those of caijpcts. (10) Onefitai 
Carpets, published by the Austrian Commercial Museum (English 
edition by C. Pm don Clarke) (Vionna, 1892-1896). This contains a 
senes of monograplis by I. M. Stockel, Smyrna , Dr William Bode, 
Berlin ; Vincent Kobinson, London ; M. Cerspach, Paris ; T. A 
Chuichill, Tehran ; Sir George Birdwood, London ; C. Pwrdon 
Clarke, London ; and Alois Riogl, \'ienna, and a preface by A. von 
ScaU, Vienna (u) Ancient Ortental Carpets, a supplement to the 
above, four paits containing twcnly-fivc plates with text (Leipzig, 
1906, large folio), (12) Voiderasiatische KnUpfteppiche aus dlterer 
Zeit, by Wilhelm Bode (Leipzig, 1901). This learned treatise gives 
inter alia suggestive notes upon the production of the so-called 
Polish carpets and of Spanish carpets. (13) inn orientahscher 
Teppich vom Jah%e 1202 and die altc$ten onentahschen J eppiche, by 
Alois Riegl (Berlin, 1895). A coloured illustration is given of a pile 
curtain with a triple niche design and an Armenian inscription that 
it was made by “ Gorzi the Artist " to the glory of the church of 
St Hnpsime — an Armenian martyr. The date (>51 appears in the 
inscription, but Riegl adduces valid reasons ior reading it as the 
equivalent of a d. 1202 Another pile carpet of conventional garden 
design, probably not of earlier manufacture than T4th century, is 
also illustrated and carefully discussed, especially in connexion with 
the appearance in it of well-authenticated bassanid devices — streams 
with fishes and birds, &c. (14) Report on Carpets at the Paris 
Exhibition of igoo, by Ferdinand Leborgne (1901, 8vo). (15) 

Oriental Rugs, by John Kimberly Mumford (London, 1901), con- 
tains twenty-four colour-plate and autotype reproductions of rugs 
and eight photo-engravings ot phases of the rug industry — amongst 
which latter are. “A Nomad Studio," "Kurdish Girls at the 
Loom," " Boy Weavers of Tabriz," and a " Rug Market in Iran " 

(16) Rugs, Oriental and Occidental, by Rosa Belle Holt (C'hicago, 
1901), well illustrated, with colour-plate reproductions of various 
types of rugs, including less known Chinese and Navajo specimens. 

(17) The Alt W 01 hers' Quarterly, vol, iu. No. n, July 1904; article 
on the pile carpet belonging to the Worshipful Company of Qirdleis 
of the City of London, by A. F. Kendrick, with a colour-plate of 
this remarkable carpet, made to the order of the master of the com- 

any m 1634 at Lahore. (18) Journal of Indian Art and IndAdstry : 
ndian Carpets and Rugs (parts 87 to 94) (London, 1905 and 
1906). tjp wards of ninety-nine illustrations of many varieties of 
Indian and Persian carpets are given in this publication, a large 
number showing debased versions of fine designs, c.g. some from the 
Punjab, Warangal, Mirzapur and Elura; those from Yarkand 
exhibit Tatar and Chinese influences. (19) A History of Oriental 
Carpets before iSoo, by F. R. Martin, published by the State Prmtmg 
Office in Vienna (Bernard Qiiaritch, London. igoO) This contains 
a scries of excellent reproductions in colours of Oriental carpets, 
many of which, being presents to kings of Sweden by the shah 
of Persia in the 17th century, are to be seen in the castles of Stock- 
holm and Copenliagcn — others arc in the Imperial Museum at 
Constantmbple or belong to private owners (A. S. C.) 

OARPET*BAOOBR, a political slang term for a person who 
stands as a candidate for election in a locality in which he is a 
stranger. It is particularly used of such a candidate sent down 
by the central party organization. The term was first used in 
the western states of America of speculative bankers who were 
said to have started business with no other property than what 
they could carry in a carpet*bag, and absconded when they 
failed. The term became of gemeral use in American politics 
in the reconstruction period after the CrVil War, as a term 
of contempt for the northern political adventurers in the South 
who, by the help 6 i the negro vote, gained control of the ad- 
tnifiistratidn. ' 

OJIJlPET-IiMiCWSV properly one who has beeh knighted in 
time of peace on the carpet before the king -s throne, and not 
4 m the field 6f battle As an immediate reward Tor valour. It fe 
used as a term of reproach for a soldier whb- stays kt 
and avoids active service and its hardsjups,^ with a p^tiqtdar 
reference to thk carpet of a lady?s ebani^r, in which such ,a 
linger 


CARPI, GIROLAMO DA (1501-1556), Italian vbistorical and 
portrait painter, b©m at Ferrara, was one of Bdttwnuto ^aro- 
ialo’s best pupils. Becoming infatuated with the work of C'or- 
reggio, he quitted Ferrara, and spent aeveral years in copying 
that master^s paintinjgs at Parma, Modena and ’dsewliere, 
succeeding in aping bis mannerisms so well as lo be able’ to 
dispose of his own works as originals by Correggio. It is probable 
that not a few pictures yet attributed to the great painter are in 
reality the warlc of his parasite. Da Carpi'^ best paintings are 
a Descent of the Holy Spirit, in the church of St Francis at 
Rovigo ; a Madonna, an Adoration of the Magi, and u St 
Catharine, at Bologna j and the St George and the St Jerome, 
at Ferrara. 

CARPI, UOO DA, Italian T5th-centuty pain ter, was long held the 
inventor of the art of painting in chiaroscuro, afterwards brought 
to such perfection by Parmigiano and hy BaUasar Perui^kzi of 
Siena. The researches of Michael Huber (1727-1804) and Johann 
Gottlob Immanuel Breitkopf (171^-1794) have proved, however, 
that this art was known and practis^ in Germany by Johann 
Ulrich Pilgrim (Wachtlin) and Nikolaus Alexander Mair (1450- 
e:. 1520), at least as early as 1499, while the date of the oldest 
Of Da Carpi^s prints is 1518. Printing in Chiaroscuro is performed 
by using several blocks. Da Carpi usually employed three-- 
one for the outline and darker shadows, another for the lighter 
shadows, and a third for the half-tint. By means of them he 
printed engravings after several pictures and after some of the 
cartoons of Raphael. Of these a Sybil, a Descent from the 
Cross, and a History of Simon the Sorcerer are the most 
remarkable. 

CARPI, a Dacian tribe established upon the lower Danube 
from the ist century b.c. They rose to considerable power 
during the 3rd century a.d., and claiming to be superior to the 
Goths accordingly demanded that their incursions into Roman 
territory likewise should be bought off by tribute. When this 
was refused they invaded in force, but were l)eaten back the 
emperor Philip. After this they joined with the Goths in their 
successful inroads until both nations were defeated by Claudius 
Gothiens. Later, after repeated defeats under Diocletian and 
Galerius, they were taken under Roman protection and the 
greater part established in the provinces of Pannonla and 
Moesia ; some were left beyond the Danube, and they are last 
heard of as allies of the Huns and Sciri in the time of Theodosius 
I. Ptolemy speaks of Harpii and a town Harpis. This was no 
doubt the form the name as.sumed in the mouths of their 
Germanic neighbours, Bastarnae and Goths. (E. H. M.) 

CARPI, a town and episcopal see of Emilia, Italy^ in the 
province of Modena, 9 m. N.N.W. by rail from the town of 
Modena. Pop. (1905) 7118 (town), 27)135 (commune). It is 
the junction of a branch Hue to Reggio nelf Emilia via Correggio, 
and the centre of a fertile agricultural district. Carpi contains 
several Renaissance buildings of interest, the facade of the old 
cathedral (an early Romanesque building in origin, with some 
early 15th-century frescoes), the new cathedral (after ^313), 
perhaps the nave of vS. Niccolb and a palace, all being by 
Baldassare Peruzzi : while the prince's palace (with a good 
court and a chapel containing frescoes by Bernardino Loschi of 
Parma, 1489-1540) and the colonnades opposite the theatre 
are also go^. These, and the fortifications, are all due to 
Alberto Pio of Carpi, a pupil of Aldus Manutius, ^expelled in 
1525 by Charles V., the principality being given to the house Of 
Este. * ’ * 

OARPllfl, JOANNES f>B PLANO, the first hoteworthy Euro- 
peaiT explorer of the Mongol empire (ih the ijth century), 
and the author of the earliest important WeMem wwk on 
northern and centnil A^a, Russian Europe, and other regions 
of- the T^atar dominion. He appears to have been a native of 
Umbria, 'sdiere a plaoe formerly called Pkn del Carpine, biit now 
Piano della Magione, stancte near Perugtei'dh the road to Cortona. 
He ivas OTie of tNe'fconopanions (thd disciples of hts' coontryman 
St Efancis of Asaisi, and from kmdry indications can hattBy 
havd been yoonger than tfre- latter, horn in rrSa. Joatum bore 
a high repute in the order, and took a foremost paW; tn Ihe 
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propagation of its teacbing in northern Europe^ holding Suc- 
cessively the offices of warden {custos) in Saxony, and of provincial 
{mtnisier) of Germany, and afterwards of Spain, perhaps , of 
Barbary, and of Cologne. He was in the last post at the time of 
the great Mongol invasion of eastern Europe and of the disastrous 
battle of Liegnitz (April 9, 1241), which threatened to cast 
European Christendom beneath the feet of barbarous hordes. 
The dread of the Tatars was, however, still on men’s mind four 
years later, when Pope Innocent IV. despatched the first formal 
Catholic mission to the Mongols (1245), partly to protest against 
the latter’s invasion of Christian lands, partly to gain trustworthy 
information regarding the hordes and their purposes ; behind 
there may have lurked the beginnii^s of a policy much developed 
in after-time — that of opening diplomatic intercourse with a 
power whose alliance might be invaluable against Islam. 

At the head of this mission the pope placed Friar Joannes, 
at this time certainly not far from sixty-five years of age ; and 
to his discretion nearly everything in the accomplishment of 
the mission seems to have been left. The legate started from 
Lyons, where the pope then resided, on Easter day (April 16, 

1245) , accompanied by another friar, one Stephen of Bohemia, 
who broke down at Kanev near Kiev, and was left behind. 
After seeking counsel of an old friend, Wenceslaus, king of 
Bohemia, Carpini was joined at Breslau by another Minorite, 
Benedict the Pole, appointed to act as interpreter. The on- 
ward journey lay by Kiev; the Tatar posts were entered at 
Kanev ; and thence the route ran across the Dnieper (Neper, 
Nepere, in Carpini and Benedict) to the Don and Volga (Ethtl in 
Benedict ; Carpini is the first Western to give us the modern 
name). Upon the last-named stood the Ordu or camp of Batu, 
the famous conqueror of eastern Europe, and the supreme 
Mongol commander on the western frontiers of the empire, as 
well as one of the most senior princes of the house of Jenghiz. 
Here the envoys, with their presents, had to pass between two 
fires, before being presented to the prince (beginning of April 

1246) . Batu ordered them to proceed onward to the court of 
the supreme khan in Mongolia ; and on Easter day once more 
(April 8, 1246) they started on the second and most formidable 
part of their journey — ** so ill,” writes the legate, “ that we could 
scarcely sit a horse ; and throughout all that Lent our food had 
been nought but millet with salt and water, and with only snow 
melted in a kettle for drink.” Their bodies were tightly bandaged 
to enable them to endure the excessive fatigue of this enormous 
ride, which led them across the Jaec or Ural river, and north of 
the Caspian and the Aral to the Jaxartes or Syr Daria (guidam 
fltwius magnus cujus nomen ignoramus), and the Mahommedan 
cities which then stood on its banks ; then along the shores of 
the Dzungarian lakes ; and so forward, till, on the feast of St 
Mary Magdalene (July 22), they reached at last the imperial 
camp called Sira Orda'(i,e, Yellow Pavilion), near Karakorum 
and the Orkhon river— this stout-hearted old man having thus 
ridden something like 3000 m. in 106 days. 

Since the death of Okkodai the imperial authority had been 
in interregnum. Kuyuk, Okkodai’s eldest son, had now been 
designated to the throne ; his formal election in a great Kurultai, 
or diet of the tribes, took place while the friars were at Sira Orda, 
along with 3000 to 4000 envoys and deputies from all parts of 
Asia and eastern Europe, bearing homage, tribute and presents. 
They afterwards, on the 24th of August, witnessed the formal 
enthronement at another camp in the vicinity called the Golden 
Ordu, after which they were presented to the emperor. It was 
not till November that they |[ot their dismissal, bearing a letter 
to the pope in Mongol, Arabic and Latin, which was little else 
than a brief imperious assertion of the khan’s office as the scourge 
of God. Then commenced their long winter journey homeward ; 
often they had tp lie on the bare snow, or on the ground scraped 
bare of snow with the traveller’s foot They reached Kiev on the 
9th of June 1247. There, and on thek further journey, the 
Slavonic Christians welcomed them as risen from the dead> with 
festive hospitality. Crossing the Rhine fit Cologne, they found 
the pope still at Lyons, and there delivered their report and the 
khan’s letter. 


Not long afterwards Friar Joannes was rewarded with the 
archbishopric of Antivari in Dalmatia, and was sent as legate 
to St Louis. The date of his death may be fixed, with the help 
of the Franciscan Mart^ology and other authorities, as the ist 
of August 1252 ; hence it is clear that John did not long survive 
the hardships of his journey. 

He recorded, the information that he had collected in a work, 
variously entitled in the MSS. Historia Mongalorum quos nos 
Tariaros appellamus, and Liber Tartarorum, or Taiarorum. This 
tmatise is divided into eight ample chapters on the country, 
climate, manners, religion, character, history, policy and tactics 
of the Tatars, and on the best way of opposing them, followed by 
a single (ninth) chapter on the regions passed through. The 
book thus answers to its title. Like some other famous medieval 
itineraries it shows an entire absence of a traveller’s or author’s 
egotism, and contains, even in the last chapter, scarcely any 
personal narrative, Carpini was not only an old man when 
he went cheerfully upon this mission, but was, as we know 
from accidental evidence in the annals of his order, a fat and 
heavy man (;oir gravis et corpulentus), insomuch that during his 
preachings in Germany he was fain, contrary to Franciscan pre- 
cedent, to ride a donkey. Yet not a word approaching more 
nearly to complaint than those which we haVe quoted above 
appears in his narrative. His book, both as to personal and 
geographical detail, is inferior to that written a few years later 
by a younger brother of the same Order, Louis IX.’s most 
noteworthy envoy to the Mongols, William of Rubrouck or 
Rubruquis. But in spite of these defects, due partly to his con- 
ception of his task, and in spite of the credulity with which he 
incorporates the Oriental tales, sometimes of childish absurdity, 
from which Rubmquis is so free, Friar Joannes’ Ilistona is m 
many ways the chief literary memorial of European overland 
expansion before Marco Polo. It first revealed the Mongol 
world to Catholic Christendom ; its account of Tatar manners, 
customs and history is perhaps the best treatment of the 
subject by any Christian writer of the middle ages. We may 
especially notice, moreover, its four name-lists : — of the nations 
conquered by the Mongols ; of the nations which had up to this 
time (1245-1247) successfully resisted ; of the Mongol princes ; 
and of the witnesses to the truth of his narrative, including 
various merchants trading in Kiev whom he had met. All these 
catalogues, unrivalled in Western medieval literature, are of the 
utmost historical value. To the accuracy of Carpini’s statements 
upon Mongol life, a modern educated Mongol, Galsang Gomboyev, 
has borne detailed and interesting testimony (see Melanges asiat. 
tires du Bullet, Hist. Philol. de VAcad. Imp. de St- Peter sbourg, 
ii. p. 650, 1856). 

The book must have been prepared immediately after the 
return of the traveller, for the Friar Salimbeni, who met him in 
France in the year of his return (1247), gives us these interesting 
particulars : — “ He was a clever and conversable man, well 
lettered, a great discourser, and full of a diversity of experience. 
... He wrote a big book about the Tattars (sic), and about other 
marvels that he had seen, and whenever he felt weary of telling 
about the Tattars, he would cause that book of his to be read, as 
I have often heard and seen ” Chron. Fr. Salimbeni Parmensis ” 
in Monum. Histor. ad Prov. et Placent. periinentia, Parma, 1857). 

For a long time the work was but partially known, and that 
chiefly through an abridgment in the vast compilation of Vin- 
cent of Beauvais {Speculum Historiale) made in the generation 
following the traveller’s own, and printed first in 1473. Hakluyt 
(t 598) and Bergeron (1634) published portions of the original 
work ; but the complete and genuine text was not printed till 
1838, when it was put forth by the late M, D’Avezac, an editorial 
masterpiece, embodied (1839) in the 4th volume of the Rc^il 
de voyages et de memoir es of the Geographical Soeiet^ Of PariSi 
Joannes’ companion, Benedictus PolonuS; also left a brkf 
narrative taken down from his oral relation. This was first 
published by M. D’Avezac in the work just named. 

XtiO following four MSSi. may be noticed: (i) ** Corpus/* •.«. 
Cot^s Christi College, Cambridge. No. 181 ; (2) ** Fetau/* i.e: 
Leiden University, 77 (formerly 104) — both these art ceirtkinlyeaiiier 
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than 1300 ; (3) ** Colbert/' ue. Paris, National Library, Ponds Lat. 
2477, of about 1350; (4^ “ London-Lumley," t.e, London, British 
Museum, MSS, Reg. 13 A xiv,, of late 13th century. Three other 
MSS. certainly exist ; yet six more are perhaps to be found, but 
none of these possesses the value of those given above. Besides 
the editions referred to in the body of the article, we may also men- 
tion (i) P. Girolamo Golubovich, Bihlioieca bio-btbhografica della 
Terra Santa e delV Oripnte Francescano (1906), vol. i. (1215-1300), pp, 
igo-213; (2) William of Ruhruck . . . with . . . John of Rian de 
Carpine, edited by W. W. Rockhill, Hakluyt Society (1900), especi- 
ally pp. 1-39 ; {3) C. Raymond Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geography, 
ii. (igoi), 279-317* 375"3So ; hi. 85, 544, 553 ; and Carptni and 
Rubruqms, Hakluyt Society (1903), especially pp. vii.-xviii. 43-144, 
249-295. fH Y. ; C. R. B.) 

CARPOCRATES, a Gnostic of the 2nd century, about whose 
life and opinions comparatively little is known. He is said to 
have been a native of Alexandria and by birth a Jew. His 
family, however, seem to have been converted to Christianity. 
With Epiphanes, his son, he was the leader of a philosophic 
school basing its theories mainly upon Platonism, and striving 
to amalgamate Plato’s Republic with the Christian ideal of 
human brotherhood. The image of Jesus was crowned along 
with those of Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle. Carpocrates 
made especial use of the doctrines of reminiscence and pre- 
existence of souls. He regarded the world as formed by inferior 
spirits who are out of harmony with the supreme unity, knowledge 
of which is the true Gnosis, The souls which remember their 
pre-existing state can attain to this contemplation of unity, 
and thereby rise superior to all the ordinary doctrines of religion 
or life. Jesus is but a man in whom this reminiscence is unusually 
strong, and who has consequently attained to unusual spiritual 
excellence and power. To the Gnostic the things of the world 
are worthless ; they are to him matters of indifference. From 
this position it easily followed that actions, being merely external, 
were morally indifferent, and that the true Gnostic should 
abandon himself to every lust with perfect indifference. The 
express declaration of these antinomian principles is said to have 
been given by Epiphanes. The notorious licentiousness of the 
sect was the carrying out of their theory into practice, 

CARPZOV (Latinized Carpzovius), the name of a family, many 
of whose members attained distinction in Saxony in the 17th 
and i8th centuries as jurists, theologians and statesmen. The 
family traced its origin to Simon Carpzov, who was burgomaster 
of Brandenburg in the middle of the i6th century, and who left 
two sons, Joachim (d. 1628), master-general of the ordnance in 
the service of the king of Denmark, and Benedikt (1565-1624), 
an eminent jurist. 

Benedikt Carpzov was born in Brandenburg on the 22nd 
of October 1565, and after studying at Frankfort and Witten- 
berg, and visiting other German universities, was made doctor 
of laws at Wittenberg in 1590. He was admitted to the faculty 
of law in 1592, appointed professor of institutions in 1599, and 
promoted to the chair Digesti infortiati et novi in 1601. In 
1602 he was summoned by Sophia, widow of the elector 
Christian L of Saxony, to her court at Colditz, as chancellor, and 
was at the same time appointed councillor of the court of appeal 
at Dresden. After the death of the electress in 1623 he returned 
to Wittenberg, and died there on the 26th of November 1624, 
leaving five sons. He published a collection of writings entitled 
Dispuiationes juridicae, 

Benedikt Carpzov (1595-1666), second of the name, was the 
second son of the preceding, and like him was a great lawyer. 
He was born at Wittenberg on the 27th of May 1595, was at first 
a professor at Leipzig, obtained an honourable post at Dresden 
in 1639, became ordinary of the faculty of jurists at Leipzig 
in T645, ahd was named privy councillor at Dresden in 1653. 
Among his works which Imd a very extensive influence on the 
administration of justice, even beyond the limits of Saxony, are 
Definitiones fotenses (1638), Practica naoa Imperidlis Saxonica 
rerum mminalium (1635), Opus decisianum iUustrium Saxoniae 
(1646), Processus juris SaXonici (t657), and others. He did 
much, both by his writings and by his official work, to systematize 
the body of German jurisprudence which had resulted from the 
intersection of the common law of Saxony with the Roman and 
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Canon laws. His last yeans were spent at Leipzig^ and his time 
was entirely devoted to sacred studies. He rewd the Bible 
through fifty-three times, stud)ring also the comments of Osiandcr 
and Cramer, and making voluminous notes. These have been 
allowed to remain in manuscript. He died at Leipzig on the 
30th of August 1666. 

Johann Benedikt Carpzov (1607-1657), fourth son of the first 
Benedikt, was bom at Rochlitz m 1607. He became professor 
of theology at Leipzig in 1643, made himself chiefly known by 
his Isagoge tn Libras Kcclesiarum Lutheranarum Symboheos (pub- 
lished in 1665), and died at Leipzig on the 22nd of October 1657, 
leaving five sons, all of whom attained some literary eminence. 

August Carpzov (1612-1683), fifth son of the first Benedikt, 
distinguished himself as a diplomatist. Born at Colditz on the 
4th of June 1612, he studied at the universities of Wittenberg, 
Leipzig and Jena, and in 1637 was appointed advocate of the 
court of justice (Hofgencht) at Wittenberg. Entering the service 
of Frederick William II., duke of Saxe-Altenburg, he took part 
in the negotiations which led to the peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
and was appointed chancellor by the duke in 1649. From 1672 
to 1680 he was chief minister of Ernest I. and Frederick I., 
dukes of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and died at Coburg on the 19th 
of November 1683. August, who was a man of earnest piety, 
wrote Der gekreuztgte Jesus (1679) and some treatises on 
jurisprudence. 

Johann Gottlob Carpzov (1679-1767), grandson of Johann 
Benedikt, was born at Dresden in 1679. He was educated at 
Wittenberg, Leipzig and Altdorf, became a learned theologian, 
and in 1719 was appointed professor of Oriental languages at 
Leipzig. In 1730 he was made superintendent and first pastor 
at Liibeck. His most important works were the Introduciio 
in libros canonicos bibliorum Veteris Testamenti (1721), Critica 
sacra V,T, (1728), and Apparatus Historico-crtticus Antiquitatum 
V. Test. (1748). He died at Liibeck on the 7th of April 1767. 

Johann Benedikt Carpzov (1720-1803), great-grandson of 
the first Johann Benedikt, was born at Leipzig, became professor 
of philosophy there in 1747, and in the following year removed 
to Helmstadt as professor of poetry and Greek. In 1749 he was 
named also professor of theology. He was author of various 
philological works, wrote a dissertation on Mencius, and pub- 
lished an edition of Musaeus. He died ofi the 28th of April 1803. 

On the family of Carpzov, see Dreyhaupt, Beschreihung des 
Saalkretses, Bcilagen zu Theil 2. S. 26. 

CARRANZA, BART0L0M£ (1503-1576), Spanish theologian, 
sometimes called de Miranda or de Carranza y Miranda, younger 
son of Pedro Carranza, a man of noble family, was bom at 
Miranda d’Arga, Navarre, in 1503, He studied (1515-1520) 
at Alcald, where Sancho Carranza, his uncle, was professor; 
entering (1520) the Dominican order, and then (1521-1525) 
at Salamanca and at Valladolid, where from 1527 he was teacher 
of theology. No Spaniard save Melchior Canus rivalled him in 
learning ; students from all parts of Spain flocked to hear him. 
In 1530 he was denounced to the Inquisition as limiting the papal 
power and leaning to opinions of Erasmus, but the process faii^ ; 
he was made professor of philosophy and (1533-1539) regent 
in theology. In 1539, as representative to the chapter-general 
of his order he visit^ Rome ; here he was made doctor of theo- 
logy, and while he mixed with the liberal circle associated with 
Juan de Valdes, he had also the confidence of Paul III. Return*- 
mg to Valladolid, he acted as censor {cualifUadar) of books 
(including versions of the Bible) for the Inquisition. In 1540 
he was nominated to the sees of Canaria and of Cusco, Peru, 
but declined both. Charles V. chose him as envoy to the council 
of Trent (1546). He insisted on the imperative duty of bishops 
and clergy to reside in their benefices, publishing at Venice 
(1547) his discourse to the council De necessarta residmUd 
personali, which he treated as juris divmu His Lenten sermon 
to the council, on justification, caused much remark* He wm 
made provincial of his order for Castile. Charles sent him to 
England (1554) with his son Philip on occasion of the maariMS 
with Mary. He became Mary confessor, ahd laboured eamesdy 
for the re-establishment of the old religion, especially in Oxford 
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Inn 557 Philip appointed ium to the archbishoprin of Toledo ; he 
ttkeepted with reluctance, and was consecrated at Brussels on 
the 2 7th’0f February 1558. He was at the deathbed of Charles V. 
(jMst of September) and gave lum extreme unction ; this raised 
a cunous controversy as to whether Charles, in his last moments, 
had been infected with Lutheranism. The same year he was 
again denounced to the Inquisition, on the ground of his Comen- 
iarios soinre ei Caterhismo (Antwerp, 1 558), which in 1 563, however, 
was approved by a commission of the council of Trent. He had 
etiicfently lost favour with Philip, by whose order he was arrested 
at Tordelaguna (1559) and imprisoned for nearly eight years, 
and the book was placed on the Index. The process dragged on. 
Carranza appealed to Rome, was taken thither in December 1 566, 
and confined for ten years in the castle of St Angelo. The final 
judgment found no proof of heresy, but compelled him to abjure 
sixteen errors, rather extorted than extracted from his writings, 
suspended him from his see for five years, and secluded him to 
the Dominican cloister of Sta Maria sopra Minerva. Seven 
days after his abjuration he died, on the 2nd of May 1576. He 
was succeeded in his see by the inquisitor-general, Gaspar 
Quiroga. Yet the Spanish people honoured him as a saint; 
Gregory XIII. placed a laudatory inscription on his tomb in 
the qhurch of Sta Maria. His real crime was not heresy but 
reform. His Summa Connliorum et Ponhficum (Venice, 1 546) has 
been often reprinted (as late as 1821), and has permanent value. 

See P. 'Salazar do Miranda, Vida (1788) ; H. T.aiigwitz, Battiiolo- 
mdus Carranza (1870) ; J. A. Llorente, Ihst. InquisUton in Spain 
(English abridgment, 1826) ; Hefele in I. Goi>clilez's Diet, encyclo^ 
p^dique de la ihiot, caih. {18^8) (A Go.*) 

CARRARA, or Carraresi, a powerful family of Longobard 
origin which ruled Padua in the 14th century. They take their 
name from the village of Carrara near Padua, and' the first 
recorded meml^er of the house is Gamberto (d. before 970). 
In the wars between Guelphs and Ghibellines the Carraresi 
at first took the latter side, but they subsequently went over 
to the Guelphs. This brought them into conflict with Ezzelino' 
da Romano ; Jacopo da ('arrara was besieged by Ezzelino in 
his castle pf Agna, arvd while trying to escape was drowned. 
Another Jacopo led the Paduans in 1312 against Cangrande 
della Scala, lord of Verona, and though taken prisoner managed 
to negotiate a peace in 1318. To put an end to the perpetual 
civil strife the Paduans elected him their lord, and he seems to 
have governed well, leaving the city at his death (1324) to his 
nephew Marsiglio, a man famed for his cunning. But Cangrande 
was bent on acquiring Padua, and Marsiglio, unable to resist, 
gave it over to him and was appointed its governor. Cangrande 
died, in 1319, being succeeded by his nephew Martino, and 
Marsiglio soon began to meditate treachery ; he negotiated with 
the Venetians in 1336, and in the following year he secretly in- 
troduced Venetian troops into Padua, arrested Alberto della 
Scala, Majptino’s brother^ then in charge of the town, and thus 
regained the lordship. He died in 1338,, and was succeeded by 
his. relative Ubertino, a typical medieval tyrant, who earned an 
unenviable notoriety for his murders and acts of treachery, 
but was also a patron of the arts ; he built the Palazzo dei 
Principi, the caslJe of Este, constructed a number of roads and 
cansds, and protected commerce. He died in 1345. His distant 
kinsman Marsiglietto da Carrara succeeded to him, but was 
immediately assassinated by Jacopo da Carrara, a prince famed 
as the friend of Petrarch. In 1350 Jacopo was murdered by 
Guglielmo da Carrara, and his brother Jacopino succeeded, 
reigning together with lus nephsew Francesco. 

In 1355 Francesco (il Vecchio) rose against his uncle and 
imprison^ him. Francesco changed the traditional policy of 
his house by quarrelling with the Venetians, in the hope, of ob- 
tsmhg more advantages from the Visconti of Milan. When the 
former were at war with Hungary over Dalmatia in 1356 and 
asked Carrara to help thepi, he refused. Their resentment 
was all the more bitter when at the instance: of. the pope he 
mediated between them and Hungary and brought ai^t 
on torme unfavourable * to the republic. He received 
I, Bellwo md KTividale from the Hungarian king, but 


in 1369 a frontier dispute led to war between him and Venice. 
After some defeats, Venice was victorious and dictated peace ; 
Carrara had to pay a huge indemnity and ask the republic’s 
pardon (1373). In 1378 he joined the league against Venice 
formed by Genoa, Hungary and the Scala, and took part in the 
siege of Chioggia. But the Venetians were victorious, and by 
the peace of Turin Carrara found himself in the status quo ante, 
but he bought Treviso from Austria, to whom Venice had given it 
in the day of her trouble. In 1385 the Venetians set the Scala 
against Carrara, who thereupon allied himself with the treacher- 
ous Gian Galeazzo Visconti. The Scala were expelled from 
Verona, but Carrara and Visconti quarrelled over the division 
of the spoils. Visconti was determined to capture Padua as 
well as Verona, and made an alliance with Venice and the house 
of Este for the purpose. Francesco, seeing that the situation 
was hopeless, surrendered to Visconti, in whose hands he remained 
a prisoner until his death m 1392. 

Francesco Novcllo, his son, resisted bravely, but was compelled 
to surrender owing to dissensions in Padua itself. He was forced 
to renounce his dominions, and received a castle near Asti, 
but he escaped to France, and after a series of romantic 
adventures succeeded in making peace with Venice, who was 
becoming alarmed at the restless ambition and treachery of 
Visconti ; in 1390 he raised a small armed force and seized 
Padua, where he was enthusiastically welcomed by the citizens, 
and for several years reigned there in peace. But in 1399 
Visconti recommenced his wars of conquest, which were to have 
included Padua had not death cut short his schemes in 1402. 
Carrara then allied himself with Guglielmo Scala, seized Verona, 
and tried to capture Vicenza. But the Vicentini had always 
hated the Carraresi, and after a short siege gave themselves over 
to Venice. This led to a war between that republic and Padua, 
for now that Visconti was dead the Venetians had no longer 
any reason to protect Carrara. Padua and Verona were besieged ; 
the latter, defended by Novello's son Jacopo, was soon captured. 
Novello himself, besieged in his capital, although repeatedly 
offered favourable terms, held out for some months hoping for 
help from Florence and also from certain Venetian nobles with 
whom he was intriguing. Hunger, plague, the treachery 
of his captains and internal discontent at last forced him to 
surrender (November 1405). He and his sons Francesco HI. 
and Jacopo were conveyed to Venice, and at first treated with 
consideration ; Imt when their intrigues with Venetian traitors 
for the overthrow of the republic came to light, they were tried, 
condemned, and strangled in prison (1406). Novello’s other 
son Marsiglio made a desperate attempt to recover Padua in 
143s, but was discovered and killed. With him the house of 
Carrara ceased from troubling. 

Bibliography. — G. Gattaro, T«?toria Padovana," in Muratori*s 
Rer, IL Script, xvu.. a very full account ; P. P. Vergerius. Vitae 
Carrarenstnm, ibid, xil» untrustworthy; Verci, Storia della M area 
Trtvipana (Venice. 1789) ; P. Litta, Le Famighe celebri italiane, 
vol. iii. (Milan, 1831) ; W. Lenel, Studien zur Geschickte Paduas vmd 
Veronas 4m XIII, Jahrh, (Strassburg, 1893) ; G. Cittadella, Storia 
della Dominazione Carrarese tn Padova (Padua, 1842) ,* and Horatio 
Brown's brilliant essay on “ The Carraresi " in his Studies in Venetian 
History (London, 1907). (L. V.*) 

CARRARA» a town of Tuscany, Italy, in the province of 
Massa e Carrara, 390 ft. above sea-level, 3 m. by rail N.hif.E. 
of Avenza, which is 16 m. E.S.E.cf Spezia. Pop. (i88r) 26,325 ; 
(1905) town, 38,100 ; commune, 48,493. The cathedral (1272- 
1385) is ft fine Gothic building dating from the period of Pisan 
supremacy ; the other churches, and indeed all the principal 
buildings of the town, are constructed of the local marble, to 
which the place owes its importance. The Accademia di Belle 
Arti contains several Roman antiquities found in the quarries, 
and some modem, works by local scul^itors. A 4rge theatre 
was inaugurated in, 1892. Some of the quarries were worked in 
Roman times (see Lvna), but were abandoned ^ter the downfall 
of the western en^pire, until the growth of Pisan architecture 
md sculpture in the j2th and 13th centuries created a demand 
for it. quarries nou^ extend over almost the whole of the 
Apuaa Alps, and: Bfome 600 of them are being worked, of which 
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34 S> 44 ^® workmen, are at Carrara itself, and 50 (700 men) 

at Massa. The amount exported in 1899 was 180,000 tons. 
The quarries are served by a separate railway, with several 
branch lines. 

CARREL, JEAN BAPTISTE NICOLAS ARMAND (1800-1836), 
French publicist, was bom at Rouen on the 8th of May 1800. 
His father was a merchant in good circumstances, and he received 
a liberal education at the college of Rouen, afterwards attending 
the military school at St Cyr. He had an intense admiration for 
the great generals of Napoleon, and his uncompromising spirit, 
bold uprightness and independent views marked him as a man 
to be suspected. Entering the army as sub-lieutenant he took 
a secret but active part in the unsuccessful conspiracy of Belfort. 
On the outbreak of war with Spain in 1823, Carrel, whose 
sympathies were altogether with the liberal cause, sent in his resig- 
nation, and succeeded in effecting his escape to Barcelona. He 
enrolled himself in the foreign legion and fought gallantly against 
his former comrades. Near Figui^res the legion was compelled 
to surrender, and Carrel became the prisoner of hi.s old general, 
Damas. There was considerable difficulty alxiut the terms 
of capitulation, and one council of war condemned Carrel to 
death. Fortunately some informality prevented the sentence 
being executed, and he was soon afterwards acquitted and set at 
liberty. His career as a soldier being then finally closed, Carrel 
resolved to devote himself to literature. He came to Paris 
and began as secretary to Augustin Thierry, the historian. His 
services were found to be of great value, and he not only obtained 
admirable traming in habits of composition, but was led to in- 
vestigate for himself some of the most interesting portions of 
English history. PIis first work of importance (he had already 
written one or two historical abstracts) was the History of the 
Coimter-Revoluiion tn England, an exceedingly able political 
study of the events which culminated m the Revolution of 1688. 
He gradually l>ecame known as a skilful writer in various periodi- 
cals ; but It was not till he formed his connexion with the 
National that he became a power in France. The National 
was at first conducted by Thiers, Mignet and Carrel in con- 
junction ; but after the revolution of July, Thiers and Mignet 
assumed office, and the whole management fell into the hands of 
Carrel. Under his direction this journal became the first political 
organ in Pans. His judgment was unusually clear, his principles 
solid and well founded, his sincerity and honesty beyond question ; 
and to these qualities he united an admirable style, lucid, precise 
and well balanced. As the defender of democracy he had fre- 
quently to face serious dangers. He was once in Ste Pelagic, 
and several times before the tribunal to answer for his journal. 
Nor was he in less danger from private enmities. Before his 
last fatal encounter he was twice engaged in duels with editors 
of rival papers. The dispute which led to the duel with £mile 
de Girardin was one of small moment, and might have been 
amicably arranged had it not been for some slight obstinacy on 
Carrel’s part. The meeting took place on the morning of the 
2md of July 1836. De Girardin was wounded in the thigh, 
Carrel in the groin. The wound was at once seen to be dangerous, 
and Carrel was conveyed to the house of a friend, where he died 
after two days’ suffering. 

His works, with biographical notice by Littr^, were published m 
five volumes (Paris, 1858). A fine estimate of fiis character will be 
found in Mill’s Dissertations, vol. i. 

CARRERA, JOSfi MIGUEL (1785-1821), the principal leader 
in the early fighting for the independence of Chile, was born at 
Santiago on the rsth of October 1785. Sent to Spain for a 
military career, he served in the Spanish army in the Napoleonic 
war, but retorned to Chile in July i8ii, where his vigorous 
character and military experience enabled him by means of a 
series of coup d’i6tats to place himself at the head of the nationalist 
government. Though at first he laboured patriotically to estab- 
lish a stable administration, to promote education, and to 
organize the Chilean forces^ his sel&h arrogant spirit produced 
dissensions between himselif and other patriots, and it was his 
riv£^ with Bernardo G’Higgius that led to the defeat of the 
nationalist forces at Rani:^Ua m 2814. In the expedition of 
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18x7, led by Jos^ de San Martin and Bernardo O’JIiggins, which 
resulted in the liberation of Chile, Carrera ihad no store, owing 
to his hostility to the leaders, but he attempted to procure in 
the United States materials for a fresh enterprise of his own. 
The Argentine government, however, suspicious of his intentions, 
would not allow him to go to Chile, and Carrera, enraged by this 
treatment and by the execution of his brothers at Mendoza by 
the San Martin party, proceeded to organize rebellion in Argentina, 
but was eventually captured and shot at Mendoza on the 4th of 
September 1821. 

hee A. Valdes, Revolucion Chtlena y CampaHas de la J ndependemaa 
(Santiago, 1888), which is practically a vindication of (kintTa’s 
career; also P. B. Figueroa, Ducumario hingrafifo de Chile, r^so 
(Santiago. 1888), and J. B. Suarez. Rn*;{*ns hiograficos de homhfe% 
notables de Chile (Valparaiso, 1886), both giving biographical sketches 
of prominent characters in Chilean history. 

CARRIAGE, a term which in its widest signification is used, 
as its derivation permits, for any form of “ carrying ; thus, 
a person’s “ carnage ” is still spoken of in the sense of the way 
he bears himself. But it is more specifically the general term 
for all vehicular structures employed for the purposes of trans- 
port of merchandise and movable goods and of human beings. 
Such vehicles are generally mounted on wheels, but the sledge 
and the litter are types of the exception to this rule. Within this 
definition a vast variety of forms is included, ranging from the 
coster’s barrow and rude farm-cart up to the luxuriously ap- 
pointed sleeping-cars of railways and the state carriages of royal 
personages. A narrower application, however, limits the term 
to such vehicles as are used for the conveyance of persons 
and arc drawn by horses, and it is with carnages in this restricted 
sense that are here concerned. Tramcars, railway carriages 
and motor-cars are dealt with in other articles. 

History , — A wheeled carnage appears to have been in very 
general use in Egypt at an early period, called a car or chariot 
{q.v .) ; in the Bible the word is usually translated “ chariot.” 
The bodies of these chariots were small, usually containing only 
two persons standing upright. They were very light, and 
could be driven at great speed. They were narrow, and therefore 
suitable to Eastern cities, m which the streets were very narrow, 
and to mountainous roads, which were often only 4 ft. wide. 
From Egypt the use of chariots spread into other countries, and 
they were used in war in large numbers on the great plains of 
Asia. We read of the 900 chariots Of Jabin, king of Canaan ; 
how David took 700 chariots from the kings of Syria and 1000 
from the king of Zobah. Solomon had 1400 chariots, and his 
merchants supplied northern Syria and the surrounding countries 
with chariots brought out of Egypt at 600 shekels (about 3^50) 
apiece. From the ancient sculptures preserved from Nineveh 
and Babylon, some of which are in the British Museum, we 
observe the use of chariots continued for the purpose of hunting 
as well as for war. Homer describes the chief warriors on both 
sides at the siege of Troy as going into battle and fighting from 
their chariots. The Roman nation as it increased in power 
adopted the car, though chiefly for purposes of show and state. 
A beautiful marble model of one of these still exists at the Vatican 
in Rome : a copy of it and the horses drawing it is in the museum 
at South Kensington. The war chariots used by the Persians 
were larger ; the idea seems to have been to form a sort of turret 
upon the car, from which several warriors might shoot or throw 
their spears. These chariots were provided with curved blades 
projecting from the axle-trees. Alexander the Great, king of 
Macedon, invading Asia was met upon the banks of the river 
Indus by King Poms, in whose army were a number of elephants 
and also several thousand chariots. On Alexander’s return from 
India towards Persia, he travelled in a chariot drawn, by eight 
horses, followed by an innumerable number of others covered 
with rich carpets and purple coverlets. Aiter Alexander’s 
death a funeral car was prepared to convey his body from Baby-- 
Ion to Alexandria in Egypt, and this cor bas-perhaps never been 
excelled in the annals of coach-building. It was designed by the 
celebrated architect Hieronymus, and took two years to ikiildi 
It was 18 ft. long ohd xa ft. ytide, on four maaaive wheeU,* and 
drawn by sixty^four mtfles, eight abreast. The ear was composed 
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of a platform, with a lofty roof, supported by eighteen columm, 
and was profusely adorned with drapery, gold and jewels ; round 
the edge of the roof was a row of golden bells ; in the centre was 
a throne, and before it the coffin ; around were placed the 
weapons of war and the armour that Alexander had used. 

The Romans established the use of carriages as a private 
means of conveyance, and with them carriages attained great 
variety of form as well as richness of ornamentation. In all 
times the employment of carriages depended greatly on the 
condition of the roads over which they had to be driven, and the 
establishment of good roads, such as the Appian Way, constructed 
331 B.C.. and others, greatly facilitated the development of 
carriage travelling among the Romans. In Rome itself, and 
probably also in other large towns, it was necessary to restrict 
travelling in carriages to a few persons of high rank, owing to 
the narrowness and crowded state of the streets. For the same 
reason the transport of goods along the streets was forbidden 
between sunrise and sunset. For long journeys and to convey large 
parties the reda and carruca appear to have been mostly used, 
but what their construction and.arrangements were is not known. 
During the empire the carriage which appears in representations 
of public ceremonials is the carpentum. It is very slight, with 
two wheels, sometimes covered, and generally drawn by two 
horses. If a carriage had four horses they were yoked abreast, 
among the Greeks and Romans, not in two pairs as now. From 
the carrtica are traced the modern European names, — the English 
carriage^ the French carrosse and the Italian carrozza. The 
sirpea was a very ancient form of vehicle, the body of which was 
of osier basket-work. It originated with the Gauls, by whom 
it was named henna, and by them it was employed for the con- 
veyance of persons and goods in time of peace, and baggage 
during war. With its name are connected the modern French 
bonne, banneton, vannerte and pamer , — all indicating basket-work. 

The ancient Britons used a car for warlike purposes which was 
evidently new to the Romans. It was open in front, instead of af 
the back as in their cars ; and the pole, which went straight 
out between the horses, was broad, so that the driver could 
walk along, and if needful drive from the end. Above all, it 
possessed a seat, and was called essedum from this peculiarity. 
For war purposes this car was provided with scythes projecting 
from the ends of the axle-trees. Cicero, writing to a friend in 
Britain, remarks that there appeared to be very little worth 
bringing away from Britain except the chariots, of which he 
wished his friend to bring him one as a pattern.’' 

The Roman vehicles were sometimes very splendidly orna- 
mented with gold and precious stones ; and covered carriages 
seem more and more to have become appendages of Roman 
pomp and magnificence. Sumptuary laws were enacted on 
account of the public extravagance, but they were little regarded, 
and were altogether abrogated hy the emperor Alexander Severus. 
Suetonius states that Nero took with him on his travels no less 
than a thousand carriages. 

On the introduction of the feudal system the use of carriages 
was for some time prohibited, as tending to render the vassals 
less fit for military service. Men of all grades and professions 
rode on horses or mules, and sometimes the monks and women 
on she-asses. Horseback was the general mode of travelling; 
and hence the members of the council, who at the diet and on 
other occasions were employed as ambassadors, were called 
Rittmeister. In this manner also great lords made their public 
entry into cities. 

Covered carriages (see Coach) were known in the beginning 
of the 1 5th century, but their use was confined to ladies of the 
first rank ; and as it was accounted a reproach for men to ride 
in them, the electors and priilces sometimes excused- their non- 
attendance at meetings of the state by the plea that their health 
would not permit them to ride on horseback. Covered carriages 
were for a long time forbidden even to women ; but about Sie 
end of the 15th century they began to be employed by the 
emperor, kings and princes in journeys, and afterwards on state 
occasions. In 1474 the emperor Frederick III. visited Frankfort 
in a dose carriage, and again in the following year in a very 


magnificent covered carriage. Shortly afterwards carriages 
began to be splendidly decorated ; that, for instance, of the 
electress of Brandenburg at the tournament held at Ruppin 
in 1509 was gilded all over, and that of the duchess of Mecklen- 
burg was hung with red satin. When Cardinal Dietrichstein 
made his entrance into Vienna in 1611, forty carriages went to 
meet him ; and in the same year the consort of the emperor 
Matthias made her public entrance on her marriage in a carriage 
covered with perfumed leather. The wedding carriage of the 
first wife of the emperor Leopold, who was a Spanish princess, 
cost, together with the harness, 38,000 florins. Those of the 
emperor are thus described : In the imperial coaches no great 
magnificence was to be seen ; they were covered over with red 
cloth and black nails. The hamess was black, and in the whole 
work there was no gold. The panels were of glass, and on this 
account they were called the imperial glass coaches. On festivals 
the harness was ornamented with red silk fringes. The imperial 
coaches were distinguished only by their having leather traces ; 
but the ladies in the imperial suite were obliged to be contented 
with carriages the traces of which were made of ropes.’' At the 
magnificent court of Duke Ernest Augustus at Hanover, in 1681, 
there were fifty gilt coaches with six horses each. The first time 
that ambassadors appeared in coaches on a public solemnity 
was at the imperial commission held at Erfurt in 1613. Soon 
after this time coaches became common all over Germany, not- 
withstanding various orders and admonitions to deter vassals 
from using them. These vehicles appear to have been of very 
rude construction. Beckmann describes a view he had seen of 
Bremen, painted by John Landwchr in 1661, in which was 
represented a long quadrangular carriage, apparently not 
suspended by straps, and covered with a canopy supported by 
four pillars, but without curtains. In the side was a small door, 
and in front a low seat or box ; the coachman sat upon the 
horses ; and the dress of the persons within proved them to be 
burgomasters. At Paris in the 14th, 15th and even i6th cen^ 
turies, the French monarchs rode commonly on horses, the 
servants of the court on mules, and the princesses and principal 
ladies sometimes on asses. Persons even of the highest rank 
sometimes sat behind their equerry on the same horse. Car- 
riages, however, were used at a very early period in France ; for 
there is still extant an ordinance of Philip the Fair, issued in 
1294, by which citizens’ wives are prohibited from using them. 
It appears, however, that about 1550 there were only three 
carriages at Paris, — one belonging to the queen, another to 
Diana of Poitiers, and the third to Ren6 de Laval, a very cor- 
pulent nobleman who was unable to ride on horseback. The 
coaches used in the time of Hcnr)'^ IV. were not suspended by 
straps (an improvement referred to the time of Louis XIV.), 
though they were provided with a canopy supported by four 
ornamental pillars, and with curtains of stuff or leather. 

Occasional allusion is made to the use of some kinds of vehicles 
in England during the middle ages. In The Squyr of Low Degree, 
a poem of a period anterior to Chaucer, a description of a sump- 
tuous carriage occurs : 

** To-morrow ye shall on hunting fare 
And ride, my daughter, in a chare. 

It shall be cover'd with velvet red. 

And cloth of fine gold all about your h^ad. 

With damask white and azure blue 
Well diaper'd with lilies new.** 

Chaucer himself describes a chare as 

“ With gold wrought and pierrie.** 

When Richard 11 . of England, towards the end Of the r4th 
century, was obliged to fly before his rebellious subjects, he and 
all his followers were on horseback, while his mother alone used 
a carriage. The oldest carriages used in England were known 
as chares, cars, chariots, caroches and whirlicotes ; but these 
became less fashionable when Ann, the wife of Richard IL, 
showed thO English ladies how gracefully she could ride on the 
side-saddle, Stow, ih his Survey of London^ remarking, “ so was 
riding in those whirlicotes and chariots forsaken except at 
coronations and such like spectacles/* 
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There were curious sumptuary laws enacted during the i6th 
century in various Italian cities against the excessive use of silk, 
velvet, embroidery and gilding, on the coverings of coaches 
and the trappings of horses. In 1564 Pope Pius IV. exhorted 
the cardinals and bishops not to ride in coaches, according to the 
fashion of the times, but to leave such things to women, and 
themselves ride on horseback. The use of coaches in Germany 
in the i6th century was not less common than in Italy. The 
current of trade, especially from the East, had for a long time 
poured into those two countries towards Holland, enriching all 
the cities in its progress. Macpherson, in his History of Commerce, 
says that Antwerp possessed 500 coaches in 1560. France and 
England appear to have been behind the rest of Europe at 
this period. 

The first coach in England was made in 1555 for the earl of 
Rutland by Walter Rippon, who also made a coach in 1556 for 
Queen Mary, and in 1564 a state coach for Queen Elizabeth. 
That one of the carriages used by Queen Elizabeth could be 
opened and closed at pleasure may be inferred from her causing 
at Warwick during one of her progresses — ‘‘ every part and side 
of her coach to be opened that all her subjects present might 
behold her, which most gladly they desired.’^ 

Coaches of the type now properly so called were first known in 
England about the year 1580, and were introduced, according 
to Stow, from Germany by Henry Fitzalan, 12th earl of Arundel. 
By the beginning of the 17 th century the use of coaches had 
become so prevalent in England that in 1601 the attention of 
parliament was drawn to the subject, and a bill “ to restrain 
the excessive use of coaches was introduced, which, however, 
was rejected on the second reading. Their use told severely on 
the occupation of the Thames watermen, and Taylor the poet 
and waterman complained bitterly both in prose and verse 
against the new-fangled practice : — 

“ Carroachcs, coaches, jades, and Flanders mares 
Doe rob us of our shares, our wares, our fares. 

Against the ground we stand and knock our heels, 

Wildest all our profit runs away on whceles." 

The sneers of wits and watermen notwithstanding, coaches 
became so common, that in the early part of the 17 th century 
they were estimated to number more than 6000 in London and 
its surrounding country. 

We now arrive gradually at the modern conception of carriage- 
building. No trace of glass windows or complete doors for 
coaches seems to have existed up to 1650. But plain and rude as 
was the first coach of Louis XIV,, it was in his reign, which lasted 
till 1715, that the most rapid progress was made. The credit for 
this is equally due to Germany, Italy, France and England. 
There is very little mention made by historians of steel springs, 
but they were first applied to wheel carriages about 1670, prior to 
which bodies were suspended by long straps from the four 
corners to pillars erected upon the under carriage. The great 
advantage of the introduction of springs was speedily recognized 
as reducing vibration, enabling carriages to be built much 
lighter and lessening the draught for the horses. In the diary of 
Samuel Pepys there are many amusing and interesting references 
to the art of coach-building, which was beginning to attract 
much attention at that period. 

In the French Encyclopidte (1772) by Diderot there are 
elaborate descriptions of the art of coach-building, the workshops 
and tools used, and plates of the different carriages in use. The 
i8th century is remarkable for the rapid development which 
took place, more especially in the manufacture of state carriages 
of a sumptuous and ornate character, which were largely in 
demand by the various courts of Europe. One of the most 
beautiful of these is that belonging to the imperial family of 
Vienna, which was built in 1696, and is shaped with all the curves 
that are familiar to us in cabinets and furniture of the style of 
Louis XIV. The panels are beautifully painted with nymphs in 
the style of Rubens. There is an unusual quantity of plate glass 
in the panels, and on the centre of the roof is a large imperial 
crown. In 1757 was built the elaborate state coach of the city 
of IiondoUi and in 1 761 the royal state coach of England, btiilt for 
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King George III. (see Coach). During the reigns of George 11, 
and George III. all English manufactures had received an 
immense impulse from the energy of the men of the time, in 
which they were much encouraged by the action of the Society of 
Arts in offering money prizes for improvements ; and in these 
coach-builders largely participated. 

In the year 1804 Obadiah Elliot patented his plan for hanging 
vehicles upon elliptical springs, thus dispensing with the heavy 
wood and iron perch and cross beds, invariably used in four- 
wheeled carriages up to that time. Elliot was rewarded by the 
grant of a gold medal by the Society of Arts, and extensive 
orders for the carriages of a lighter character, which he was thus 
enabled to produce. 

Of carriages much in fashion and characteristic of this period 
may be mentioned the curricle,” a cabriolet (see below) on two 
wheels, driven with a pair of horses, the balance being secured 
by an ornamental bar across the horses^ backs, connected by a 
leather brace to a spring under the pole. For lack of perfect 
safety this was gradually superseded by the “ gentleman's 
cabriolet,” for one horse, on C springs, fitted with folding leather 
hood and platform behind, on which stood a youthful trim 
servant in top-boots, popularly termed a tiger.” To produce 
this satisfactorily, the best coach-building talent was required, 
and to work it a horse of exceptional strength and breeding was 
needful, but when complete this equipage had a distinction 
never surpassed. During this period the pair-horse “ mail 
phaeton ” was introduced, and has enjoyed a long period of 
popularity. As a travelling carriage with the needful appoint- 
ments the ‘‘ britzska,” having a straight body with ogee curves 
at front and back, with single folding hood, and hung on C springs, 
was a distinctive and popular feature among carriages of the 
period from 1824 until after 1840. Of two-wheeled vehicles the 

stanhope ” and “ tilbury ” gigs, the dog cart ” and “ tandem 
cart,” came into use during these years, and have afforded 
facilities of agreeable locomotion to many thousands of people at 
a moderate cost. But the greatest improvement of this period 
was the introduction of the “ brougham.” Several attempts 
had been made to arrive at a light carriage of this description, but 
it was not until 1839 that a carriage was produced to a design 
adopted by Lord Brougham, and called after him. The “ vic- 
toria ” was known as a carriage for public hire in continental 
cities for several years before being adopted as a fashionable 
carriage by the wealthy classes. In 1869 the prince of Wales 
brought one from Paris of the cab shape, and Baron Rothschild 
brought one from Vienna of the square shape, examples speedily 
followed. In various elegant and artistic forms, either as an 
elliptic or C spring, it has since become a most popular and 
convenient carriage. 

Public carriages for hire, or hackney {q*v.) coaches, were first 
established in London in 1625. In 1635 number was re- 
stricted to fifty. Still they increased, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the court and king, who thought they would break up 
the roads, till in 1650 there were as many as 300. In Paris 
they were introduced during the minority of Louis XIV. by 
Nicholas Sauvage, who lived in the rue St Martin at the sign 
of St Fiacre, from which circumstance hackney carriages in 
Paris have since been called fiacres. In 1694 the number in 
London had increased to 700. Many of these were old private 
coaches of the nobility and gentry, and it was not until 1790 
that coaches on a smaller scale were built specially for hackney 
purposes (see Coach). 

We are told that in 1673; there were stage coaches from London 
to York, to Chester and to Exeter, having each forty horses on 
the road, and carrying each six inside-passengers. The coach 
occupied eight days travelling to Exeter. In 1706 a coach went 
from London to York every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
performing the journey in four days. In the same year there was 
a coach from London to Birmingham starting on Monday and 
arrivmg on Wednesday. In 1754 a coach was started from 
Manchester called the flying coach^ which was advertised to reach 
London in four days and a half. In 1784 coaches became 
universal at the speed of 8 m. an hour. 
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* In the year 1786 thte rarince of Wales, afterwards Geoi^e IV,, 
be^an to erect the pavilion at Brighton, and this led to a great 
increase of tra^5c, so that m 1820 no less than 70 coaches 
daily visited and left Brighton. The number continued to 
increase, until in there were as many as 700 mail 

coaches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. The system of 
road construction introduced by Mr McAdam during this time 
was of great value in facilitating this development. 

Notwithstanding the competition of the sedan-chair (q.v,), the 
hackney-coach held its place and grew in importance, till it was 
supplanted about 1820 by the cabriolet de place, now shortened 
into ‘‘ cab ” (q-V.), which had previously held a most important 
place m Paris. In that city the cabriolet came into great public 
favour about the middle of the i8th century, and in the year 
1813 there were 1150 such vehicles plying m the Parisian streets. 
The original cabriolet was a kind of hooded gig, inside which the 
driver sat, besides whom there was only room left for a single 
passenger. For hackney purposes Mr Boulnois introduced a 
four-wheeled cab to carry two persons, which was followed by 
one to carry four persons, introduced by Mr Har\^ey, the proto- 
type of the London four-wheeler.’’ 

The hansom patent safety cab (1834) owes its invention to J. A. 
Hansom (q-P^), the arcliitectof the Birmingham town-hall. Tliis 
has passed throxigh many stages of improvement with which the 
name of Forder of Wolverhampton is conspicuously associated. 

The prototype of the modeqi “ omnibus ” first b^an piying in 
the streets of Paris on the i8th of March 1662, going at fixed 
hours, at a stated fare of five sous. Soldiers, lackeys, pages and 
livery servants were forbidden to enter such conveyances, 
which were announced to be pour la plus grande cammodtte et 
Uberti des personnes de mertie. In the time of Charles X. the 
omnibus system in reality was established ; for no exclusion of 
any class or condition of person who tendered the proper fare was 
permitted in the vehicles then put on various routes, and the fact 
of the carnages being thus “ at the service of all ” gave rise to tlie 
present name. The first London omnibus was started in July 
1829 by the enterprising Mr ShilUbeer. The first omnibuses 
were drawn by three horses abreast and earned twenty-two 
passengers, all inside. Though appearing unwieldy they were 
light of draught and travelled speedily. They were, however, 
too large for the ixjnvenience of street traffic, and were superseded 
by others carrying twelve passengers inside. In 1849 an outside 
seat along the centre of the roof was added. Tlie London 
General Omnibus Company was founded in 1856 ; since then 
continual improvements in this system of public conveyance 
have been introduced. 

Modern Private Caa^nages.—At the accession of Queen Victoria 
the means of travelling by road and horse-power, m the case of 
public coaches, had reached m England its utmost limits of .speed 
and convenience, and the travelling-carriages of the nobility 
and the wealthy were equipped with the completest and most 
elaborate contrivances to secure personal comfort and safety. 
More particularly was this the case as regards continental tours, 
which had become indispensable to ail who had at their command 
the means for this* costly educational and pleasurable experience. 
Concurrently with this development the style and character of 
court equipages had also reached a consummate degree of 
splendour and artistic excellence. Not only was this the case 
in points of decoration, in which livery colour and heraldic 
devices were effectively employed^ but also m tlie beauty of 
outline and skilful structural adaptation, in which re.spect 
carriages of that period made greater demands upon the capacity 
of the builder and the skill of the workman than do those of ' the 
present day. For this attainment the art of coachraaking was 
indebted to a very few leading men, whose genius has left its 
impiress upon the art, and ii atiil jealously cherished by those 
who in early life had experience of their achievements. The 
early portion of Queen Victoria’s reign was an age of much 
emuljatioii ; -the best^uipped carriages : of that period> dis- 
tinctive of noble families and foreign embassies, with their 
graceful outline tond superb appointments, and harnessed to a 
splendid breed of horses— laM tmrmoniotisly blended, perfect in 


symmetry and adaptation — ^gave to the London season, more 
especially on drawing-room days, and at other times in Hyde 
Park, an attractiveness unequalled in any other capital. After 
the death of the prince consort, the pageantry of that period very 
much declined and, except as an appendage of royalty, full- 
dress carriages have since been comparatively few, though there 
are hopes of a revival in this direction. Meanwhile, owing to 
the rapid development of railways and the wide extension of 
commerce, the demand for carriages greatly increased. The 
larger types gave place to others of a lighter build and more 
general utility, in which in some cases an infusion of American 
ideas made its appearance. In accordance with the universal 
rule of supply meeting the demand, Mr Stenson, an ironmaster 
of Northampton, was successful in producing a mild forging 
steel, which proved for some years, until the manufacture ceased, 
very conducive to the object of securing lightness with strength. 
In the early ’seventies the eminent mechanician, Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, in the course of his scientific studies in the perfecting 
of artillery, succ(‘eded in manufacturing a steel of great purity, 
perfectly homogeneous and possessing marvellous tenacity and 
strength, known as fluid compressed steel.” Incidentally 
carriage-building was able to partiapate in the results of this 
discovery. Two firms well known to Sir Joseph were asked 
to test its merits as a material applicable to this industry. In 
this test much difficulty was experienced, the nature of the steel 
not being favourable to welding, of which so much is required 
in the makmg of coach ironwork ; but after much ptTseveran(*e 
by skilful hands this was at length accomplished, and for some 
years there existed not a little rivalry in the use of this material, 
more especially m the case of carriages on the C and under- 
sprmg principle, which for lightness, elegance and luxurious 
riding left nothing to be desired. Many of these carriages may 
be referred to to-day as rare examples of amstructive skill. 
Unfortunately, the original (‘ost of the material, still more of the 
labour to be expended upon it, and the difficulty of educating 
men into the art of working it, were effectual barriers to its 
general adoption. The idea, however, had taken hold, and 
attention was given by other firms to the manufacture of the 
steel now in general use, admitting of easier application, with 
approximate, if not equal, results. 

From C and under-spnng carriages there arose another 
application of springs which was very prominently before the 
public during this period, by means of wliich it was professed 
that two drawbacks recognized in the C and under-spring 
carnages were obviated, which were caused by the perch or bar 
which passes under the body holding the front and hind parts 
in rigid connexion, and yet making use of a form of spring to 
which the same terms may be applied. These objections are 
the weight of the perch, and the limitation which it causes to 
the facility of turning, which in narrow roads and crowded 
thoroughfares is an inconvenience. The objection to weight is, 
however, minimized by the introduction of steel, and as the more 
advanced builders almost always construct the perch with a 



forked arch in front, allowing the wheels to pass undet, the 
difficulty of a limited lock is in a great measure overcome (fig. r). 
It must be noted, howevdr (and this caiUiot be too emphatically 
stated), that the so-caJkd C springs above referred to are not at 
all the same in action as the C spring proper 5 they kre%ut an 
elongation of rfie ordinary elliptic spring in the form of the 
letter C (fig. 2), without adding anything to, but rathet lessening 
their elastwity, and entirely igttoT!^ prin^:iple of suspension 
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by leather btaccs over the C spring proper, by which alone the 
advantage of superior ease is to be obtained. 

Another improvejnent which stamps the period under review 
is the introduction of indiarubber for the tires of wheels. To 
produce a carriage as nearly as passible free from noise and 
rattle has always been the aim of high-class coachmaking. 
A structure composed of wood, iron and glass, with axle-trees, 



doors, windows, lamps and other parts, in use upon the road 
in all weathers, must from time to time require some attention 
with this object. To meet this difficulty, the introduction of 
indiarubber has been received by carriage-users as a great boon. 
It was about the year 1852 that Mr Reading, who at that time 
was known as a builder of invalid carriages, conceived the idea 
of encircling wheels with that material, but his method only 
admitted of its use on vehicles travelling slowly over good roads. 
This was improved upon at a later date by Uriah Scott, who, 
taking advantage of the tempering capacity of indiarubber by 
the chemical action of sulphur, produced an inner rim of such 
density as to hold bolts, by which it could be secured through the 
felloe, forming a base for the outer covering of soft pliable rubber. 
This system was attended with satisfactory results, and was in 
favour for some years with persons whose health needed such 
provision. Another method, originated by Mr MuUiner of Liver- 
pool in the early ’seventies, was to screw on iron flanges to the 
outer and inner sides of the felloes, having a kind of lip to press 
into the indiarubber filling the intervening space ; but the cost 
of this — per set^ — rendered its adoption prohibitive. Mean- 
while another invention by Uriah Scott, afterwards improved 
upon by an American patentee, came into use ; this was known 
as the “ rubber-i'ushioned axle,” cylindrical rings being introduced 
between the axle-box and hub of the wheel, thus insulating the 
body of the carriage from the concussion of the road. This, 
however, necessitated the cutting away of so much of the timber 
of the hub as to impair its durability, and had, therefore, after a 
few years’ experience, to l>e abandoned m favour of an invention 
by a Parisian builder, who introduced indiarubber bearings 
between the spring and axle-tree. This was thoroughly practi- 
cable, and met with general acceptance, and it is still used in 
conjunction with iron and steel tires. In 1890 the pneumatic 
tire was first applied to road carriages. Its bulky appearance 
is a great drawback, contrasting strongly with the qualities 
which distmguish a graceful eejuipage ; and in spite of its 
practical advantages it never became popular in England or 
America. In Paris and its neighbourhood and many parts of 
France, pneumatic tires are to be seen in frequent use both on 
public and private conveyances. In another form the indiarubber 
tire has become of almost universal applica- 
tion. Owing to an ingenious invention of 
Mr Garment, what appeared to be an in- 
superable difficulty in rolling a grooved tire 
was overcome (fig, 3). This so simplified 
the application as to bring the cost within 
practicable limits. The grooved tire is now 
made in several sections, in some of which the inward projection 
for securing the rubber is dispensed with, this being kept in posi- 
tion by wires running through the whole length, and electrically 
welded at the point of contact. Whatever be the method chosen 
for securing the tire, the best tires, both for durability and esase, 
are tbgm in which the rubber provided is most resilient in its 
natuz^. 


Fig. 3. 


For the lifting and lowering of the hoods of victorias and other 
such carriages, and the opening and closing of landaus, there 
are now many automatic contrivances, of which the simplest 
are the most to be preferred. The quarter-hght or five*glas8 
landau is a carriage which has been greatly improved. The 
complicated adjustments of pillars, windows and roof have been 
replaced by one simple parallel movement. The first public 
exhibition of a finished carriage on this principle was by an 
English firm at the Pans Exhibition of 1876 (fig. 4). 

In the matter of style certain types of carriages have passed 
through marked changes. Extreme lightness was at one time 
considered by many tlie one desideratum both as to appearance 
and actual weight, in providing which ease of movement and 
comfortable seating of the occupants became secondary con- 
siderations — though to these extremes builders of repute were 
always opposed. Still, when at the International Exhibition of 
Paris i88q it was seen that the Parisian builders had suddenly 
gone in the opposite direction, the world of fashion m carriages 
was taken by surprise. From being built upon easy, flowing, 
graceful lines, it was seen, with some revulsion of feeling, that 
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these were to be displaced by the deep, full-bodied victoria, 
brougham and landau. Only by slow degrees did this character- 
istic find acceptance with English connoisseurs, and then only 
in a modified form, though eventually in a greater or less degree 
It is now the prevailing style. 

While the better types of English carriages are still pre- 
eminent in their constructive qualities, and represent the 
well-known characteristics of individual firms, some emulation 
may be excited by the elegant taste and careful workmanship 
which French builders display in points of finish, both internally 
and externally. Of the various types of carriage^ now in vogue, 
the victoria, in its many varieties of form, is the most popular, 
accompanied, as of necessity, by the double victoria, sociable, 
brougham, landaulct and landau. Four-in-hand coaches for 
private use, as well as the “ road ” coaches, arc built on a smaller 
scale than formerly ; 6 ft. 8 in. may now be taken as the standard 
height of the roof from the ground. Owing to the encouragement 
given by the Four-in-hand and Coaching Clubs, the ascendancy 
of this style of driving is still preserved to Great Britain ; and 
in association with it 5 ie char-a-banc, mail phaeton, wagonette, 
and four-wheel dog-cart retain their popularity. Of two- 
wheeled vehicles the polo-cart and ralli-cart arc most in favour, 
to which may be added the governess-car, which is found con- 
venient for many purposes not implied by its name. For a few 
years an effort was made, but with very indifferent success, to 
bring into fashion the tandem-cart, which may again be con- 
sidered almost obsolete in England. 

America has long held a prominent position in connexion with 
the carriage industry. In all the chief cities manufactories on a 
colossal scale are to be found, producing thousands Of vehicles 
annually and equipped with the most perfect labour-saving 
machinery ; and as vehioles of any particular pattern— many of 
small value— are required, not singly, but in large numbers, much 
economy is exercised in their manufacture. It is remarkable that, 
as a contrast to the popular buggy, wagon and rockaway of the 
United States, whjch are to be found in infinite variety, carriage 
establishments of the wealthy are not considered complete unless 
furnished with some of a European character, selected ffom the 
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most eminent firms of London or Paris, in addition to others of 
t^eir own manufacture. In Paris preference is given to an 
excess of bulk, with elaborate scroll ornamentation and diminu- 
tive windows, forming indeed, by reason of its exaggeration, a 
distinctive class. In respect of workmanship and finish, 
carriages by the best-known American builders leave nothing to 
be desired* 

The International Exhibition of Paris 1900 brought together 
examples from various continental countries, in some of which a 
preference for curvilinear outline was displayed, but the best 
examples followed very closely the well-known English styles. 
In the French section it was interesting to find a revival of the 
once all-prevailing chariot, barouche and britzska, suspended on 
C and under- springs, with perch, but with ideas of lightness 
somewhat out of proportion to their general character. 

Coach-making, or the carnage-manufacturing industry, is a com- 
bination of crafts rarely united m one trade, embracing as it does 
work in such divers materials as wood, iron, steel, l)rass, cloth, 
silk, leather, oils and colours, glass, ivory, hair, mdiarubber, <!itc. 
Many divisions of labour and numerous highly-skillcd artisans are 
consequently employed m the various stages m the construction of 
a high-class carriage. The workmen include body-makers, who 
build up the parts m which persons sit ; carnage-makers, who make 
and fit together all the under parts of the vehicle on which the body 
rests , wheelwrights, joiners and fitters ; several classes of smiths, 
for special work connected with the strengthening of the body frame- 
work by means of long edge plates, the construction of under works, 
tiling and wheels, manufacture of springs, axle-trees, &c. Painting 
IS an important part of the business, those professing it being 
divided into body, carriage and heraldry painters. Trimmers are 
needed who fit up the upholstery of the interior, and budget 
trimmers who sew on the patent leather covermg to dasher 
wings, &c. 

A very great deal in the coach-makmg industry depends upon the 
selection of materials. Ash is the kind of wood required in the 
framework both of body and carnage. The quality best suited for 
the body is that of full-grown mild and free nature ; for the carriage 
that which is strong and robust , that for carriage- poles should be of 
younger growth, straight and tough m quality. An important con- 
sideration is the seasoning of this tunber. Planks of various thick- 
nesses are required, varying from in. to 6 in., the time required 
for seasoning being one year for every inch of thickness After the 
framework is made, the body is panelled with I in. mild Honduras 
mahogany, plain and free from gram, every joint and groove care- 
fully coated with ground white lead to exclude water. The roof is 
covered with I in. wide pine boards, unless whtm superseded by an 
American invention, by which, in order to obtain the needful width 
frequently of 5 ft. or upwards, boards are cut from the circumference 
of the tree, instead of through its diameter, three thicknesses of 
\'ery thin wood are then glued together under pressure, the gram of 
the centre runnmg across the outer plies, the whole forming a solid 
covering without joints. Birch and elm of i m. thicknt^ss also enter 
into the construction m many carnages ; for floor and lining boards 
pine is the material used. 

Wheel-making is a very important branch of the business, in 
which, owing to the increased lightness now required, many modern 
improvements have been introduced. The timber used in an 
ordinary carriage wheel is wych elm for the naves, heart of oak for 
the spokes, and ash for the felloes, American hickory has of late 
years been also largely used for spokes in exceptionally light wheels, 
as well as the Amencan metliod of making the nm m two sections of 
straight-giHined ash or hickory bent to the required circle. This 
method has much to recommend it, more especially for wheels with 
indiarubber tires, in which the wood felloes are not required to be 
nearly so deep as for steel tires. One well-known feature in light 
wheels IS the “ Warner nave,” which is a solid iron casting with 
mortices to receive the spokes, and being of small diameter gives the 
wheel a light appearance. 

For springs the finest quality of steel is made from Swedish ore, 
but the ordinary English spring steel by the best makers leaves 
nothing to be desired. To secure the most perfect elasticity it is 
important that the tapering down of the ends of each plate should 
be done by hand labour on the anvil, and that the plates should 
not l)e more than J in. in thickness. To obtain cheapness wholesale 
sprmg- makers adopt the method of squeezing the ends of sprmg 
plates between eccentric rollers, and so produce the tapered form, 
which, however, is too short and gives a lumpy and unsightly appear- 
ance to the spring when put together, so that by this they lose much 
of their pliability. 

The irhn mountmg of coach work requires the skill of experienced 
smiths, and gives scope for •much taste and judgment in shaping 
the work, and providing strength suited to the relative strain to 
which it will be subjected. Axle-trees are not made by coach - 
builders, but by firms who make it their special business. They are 
of two kinds, the mail,” which are secured to the wheel by three 


bolts passing through the nave, and the collinge (invented in 
1792), the latter made secure by gun-metal cone-shaped collets and 
nuts. The axle Ixixes which are wedged into the nave are of three 
kinds, cast, chilled and wrought iron, in all cases case-hardened, 
the first being the cheapest and the last the most costly* Many 
attempts have been made to improve upon the collinge axle-tree, 
but none of them has got far beyond the experimental stage. 

No branch of coach-buildmg contributes more to the elegance of 
the vehicle than that of painting. To obtain the needful perfection 
the work has to pass through several stages before reaching the 
finishing colour, wnich must be of the finest quality. The varnish 
used is copal, of which there are two kinds, the one for finishing the 
body, the other the carnage. In first-class work as many as eighteen 
or twenty coats will be required to complete the various stages. 
After a carriage has been m use about twelve months, it is practicable 
to revive the brilliant gloss on the panels by hand -polishing with 
the aid of rottenstonc and oil, a process which requires a specially 
trained man to do successfully. 

The trimming of the interior of a carriage requires much skill and 
judgment on the part of the woikmcn in providing really comfortable, 
well -fitted seats and neatness of workmanship. In the middle of the 
19th century figured tabaret or satin wcic much used, but for many 
years past moiocco has been almost universally preferred. Silk 
lutestring spring curtains, Brussels or velvet pile carpet, complete 
the interior, unless arc added neat morocco covered trays with 
mirror, &c., for ladies’ convenience. Electric light is now frequently 
u.sed for the interior, and can be applied with much neatness and 
efficiency. Road lamj^s, door liandlcs, polished silver or brass 
furniture, are supplied to the coach-binldcr by firms whose special 
business it is to make them. Lever brakes are now a very ordinary 
requirement. Much judgment is needful to make them efficient, 
and careful workmanship to prevent rattle Indiarubber is the Ix'st 
material for blocks applied to steel tires, and cast iron for indiarubbei 
tires. The ” Bowden wire ” recently introduced is in some cases a 
convenient and light alternative to the long bar connecting the 
handle with the hind cross levers, and has the advantage of passing 
out of sight through th(‘ interior of the body. (J. A. M‘N ) 

CARRICKFERGUS, a seaport and watering-place of Co. Antnm, 
Ireland, in the east parliamentary division ; on the northern 
shore of Belfast Lough, m. N.E. of Belfast by the Northern 
Counties (Midland) railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 4208. 
It stretches for about i m. along the shore of the Lough. The 
principal building is the castle, originally built by John de Courci 
towards the close of the 12th century, and subsequently much 
enlarged. It stands on a projecting rock above the sea, and was 
formerly a place of much strength. It is still maintained as an 
arsenal, and mounted with heavy guns. The ancient donjon or 
keep, 90 ft. in height, is still in good preservation. The town 
walls, built by Sir Henry Sidney, are still visible on the west and 
north, and the North Gate remains. The parish church of St 
Nicholas, an antiquated cruciform structure with curious 
Elizabethan work in the north transept, and monuments of the 
Chichester family, was originally a chapel or oratory dependent 
on a Franciscan monastery. The entrance to a subterranean 
passage between the two establishments is still visible under the 
communion-table of the church. The gaol, built on the site of 
the monastery above mentioned, was formerly the county of 
Antrim prison. The court-house, which adjoins the gaol, is a 
modern building. The town has some trade in domestic produce, 
and in leather and linen manufactures, there being several flax 
spinning-mills and bleach-works in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Distilling is carried on. The harbour admits vessels of 500 tons. 
The fisheries are valuable, especially the oyster fisheries. At 
Duncrue, about 2 m. from the town, rock salt of remarkable 
purity and in large quantity is found in the Triassic sandstone* 
The neighbouring country is generally hilly, and Slieve True 
(1100 ft.) commands a magnificent prospect. 

In 1182, John de Courci, to whom Henry II. had granted all 
the parts of Ulster he could obtain possession of by the sword, 
fixed a colony in this district. The castle came in the 13th 
century into possession of the De Lacy family, who, being 
ejected, invited Edward Bruce to besiege it (1315)* After a 
desperate resistance the garrison surrendered. In 1386, the 
town was burned by the Scots, and in 1400 was destroyed by 
the combined Scots and Irish. Subsequently, it suffered much 
by famine and the occasional assaults of the neighbouring Irish 
chieftains, whose favour the townsmen were at length forced 
to secure by the payment of an annual tribute. In the reign of 
Charles 1. many Scottish Covenanters settled in the neighbourhood ^ 
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to avoid the persecution directed against them. In the civil 
wars, from 1641, Carrickfergus was one of the chief places of 
refuge for the Protestants of the county of Antrim ; and on 
the loth of June 1642, the first Presbytery held in Ireland met 
here. In that year the garrison was commanded by General 
Robert Miinro, who, having afterwards relinquished the cause 
of the English parliament, was surprised and taken prisoner by 
Sir Robert Adair in 1648. At a later period Carrickfergus was 
held by the partisans of James II., but surrendered in 1689 to 
the forces under King William’s general Schomberg ; and in 
1690 it was visited by King William, who landed here on his 
expedition to Ireland. In 1760 it was surprised by a French 
squadron under Commodore Thurot, who landed with about 
1000 men, and, after holding the place for a few days, evacuated 
it on the approach of the English troops. Eighteen years later 
Paul Jones, in his ship the ‘‘ Ranger,” succeeded in capturing 
the “ Drake,” a British sloop-of war, in the neighbouring bay ; 
but he left without molesting the town. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth the town obtained a charter, and this was confirmed 
by James I., who added the privilege of sending two burgesses 
to the Irish parliament. The corporation, however, was super- 
seded, under the provisions of the Municipal Reform Act of 1840, 
by a board of municipal commissioners. Carrickfergus was a 
parliamentary borough until 1885 ; and a county of a town till 
1898, having previously (till 1850) been the county town of 
county Antrim. But its importance was sapped by the vicinity 
of Belfast, and its historical associations are now its chief interest. 

CARRICKMACROSS, a market town of Co. Monaghan, Ireland, 
in the south parliamentary division, 68 m. N.W. of Dublin on 
a branch of the Great Northern railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 1874. It has a pleasant, elevated site, a considerable 
agricultural trade, and a famous manufacture of lace, which is 
carried on in various conventual establishments. There are 
some remains of an Elizabethan castle, a seat of the earls of 
Essex, which was destroyed during the wars of 1641 ; the ruins 
of the old church of St Finbar commemorate the same disastrous 
period. 

GARRICK-ON-SHANNON, a market town and the county 
town of Co. Leitrim, Ireland, in the south parliamentary division, 
beautifully situated on the left bank of the upper Shannon, 
between Loughs Allen and Boderg, close to the confluence of 
the Boyle. Pop. (1901) 1118. It is on the Sligo branch of the 
Midland Great Western railway, 90 m. W.N.W. of Dublin, 
the station being across the river in county Roscommon. Though 
having so small a population it is the largest town in the county, 
is the seat of the assizes, and has quays and some river trade. 
The surrounding country, with its waterways, loughs and woods, 
is of considerable beauty. 

CARRIGK-ON-SUIR, a market town of Co. Tipperary, Ireland, 
in the east parliamentary division, on the north (left) bank of 
the Suir, 14I m. W.N.W. from Waterford by the Waterford & | 
Limerick line of the Great Southern & Western railway. Pop. j 
of urban district (1901) 5406. It was formerly a walled town, j 
and contains some ancient buildings, such as the castle, erected 
in T309, formerly a seat of the dukes of Ormonde, now belonging 
to the Butler family, a branch gf which takes the title of earl 
from the town. On the other side of the river, connected by a 
bridge of the 14th century, and another of modern erection, stands 
the suburb of Carrickbeg, in county Waterford, where an abbey 
was founded in 1336. The woollen manufactures for which the 
town was formerly famous are extinct. A thriving export trade 
is carried on in agricultural produce, condensed milk is manu- 
factured, and slate is extensively quarried in the neighbour- 
hood, while some coal is exported from the neighbouring fields. 
Dredging has improved the navigable channel of the river, which 
is tidal to this point ^tnd is lined with quays. 

CARRIER, JEAN BAPTISTE (1756-1794), French Revolu- 
tionist and Terrorist, was born at Yolet, a village near Aurillac 
in Upper Auvergne. In 1790 he was a country attorney (coun- 
sellor for the batUiage of Aurillac^ and in 1792 he was chosen 
deputy to the National Convention. He was already known 
as one of the influential members of the Cordeliers club and of 
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that of the Jacobins. After the subji^ation of Flanders he was 
one of the commissioners nominated in the dose of 1792 by the 
Convention, and sent into that country. In the following year 
he took part in establishing the Revolutionary Tribunal. He 
voted for the death of Louis XVI., was one of the first to call for 
the arrest of the duke of Orleans, and took a prominent port in 
the overthrow of the Girondists (on the 31st of May). After a 
mission into Normandy, Carrier was sent, early in October 1793, 
to Nantes, under orders from the Convention to suppress the 
revolt which was raging there, by the most severe measures. 
Nothing loth, he estaUished a revolutiomwy tribunal, and 
formed a body of desperate men, called the Legion of Marat, for 
the purpose of destroying m the swiftest way the masses of 
prisoners heaped in the jails. The form of trial was soon dis- 
continued, and the victims were sent to the guillotine or shot or 
cut down m the prisons en masse. He also had large numbers 
of prisoners put on board vessels with trap doors for bottoms, 
and sunk in the Loire. This atrocious process, known as the 
Noyades of Nantes, gained for Carrier a reputation for wanton 
cruelty. Since in his mission to Normandy he had been very 
moderate, it is possible that, as he was nervous and ill when sent 
to Nantes, his mind had become unbalanced by tlie atrocities 
committed by the Vendean and royalist armies. Naturally, the 
stones told of him are not all true. He was recalled by the 
Committee of Public Safety on the 8th of February 1794, took 
part in the attack on Robespierre on the 9th Therm idor, but was 
himself brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal on the nth 
and guillotined on the i6th of November 1794. 

See Comte Fleury, Carrier d Nantes, 179^-1794 (l^ans, 1897) ; 
Alfred J. H. Carrier, reprHentanP du Canial d la Convention 

^ 7 S ^^^794 d'apris de nomeaux dooument^ (Pans, 1901). Tliese 
works, and the others of Lalhe, aie inspired by strong royalist 
sympathies and are not altogether to be accepted. 

GARRIER, a general term for any person who conveys the 
goods of another for hire, more specifically applied to the trades- 
men, now largely superseded by the railway system, who convey 
goods in carts or wagons on the public roads. In jurisprudence, 
however, the term is collectively applied to all conveyers of 
property, whether by land or water ; and in this sense the changes 
and enlargements of the system of transit throughout the world 
have given additional importance to the subject. The law by 
which carriers, both by land and sea, are made responsible for 
the goods entrusted to them, is founded on the praetorian edict 
of the civil law, to which the ninth title of the fourth book of the 
Pandect is devoted. The edict itself is contained in these few 
words, ** nautae, caupones, stabularii, quod cujusque salvum fore 
receperiniy mst restituenty in eos judicium dabo.^^ The simplicity of 
the rule so announced has had a most beneficial influence on the 
commerce of the world. Throughout the great civilized region 
which took its law directly from Rome, and through the other 
less civilized countries which followed the same commercial code, 
it laid a foundation for the principle that the carrier’s engagement 
to the public is a contract of indemnity. It bound him, in the 
general case, to deliver what he had been entrusted with, or 
its value, — thus sweeping away all secondary questions or dis- 
cussions as to the conditions of more or less culpability on his 
part under which loss or damage may have occurred ; and it 
left any limitations of this general responsibility to be separately 
adjusted by special contract. 

The law of England recognizes a distinction between a common 
and a private carrier. The former is one who holds himself out to 
the public as ready to carry for hire from place to place the goods 
of such persons as choose to employ him. The owner of a stage- 
coach, a railway company, the master of a general ship, a whar- 
finger carrying goods on his own lighters are common carriers ; 
and it makes no difference that one of the termini of the journey 
is out of England. It has been held, however, that a person who 
carries only passengers is not a common carrier ; nor of course is 
a person who merely engages to carry the goods of particular 
individuals or to catty goods upon any particular occasion. A 
common carrier is subject at law to peculiar liabilities. He is 
bound to cany the goods of any person who offers to pay his 
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unless there k a go6d reason to the c6ntmry, as> for exampk, 
when his carriage is full, or the article is not such as he is in the 
habit of conveying. He ought to carry the goods in the usual 
course without unnecessary deviation or delay. To make him 
liable there must be a due delivery of the goods to him in the 
known course of his business. His charge must be reasonable ; 
and he must not give undue preference to any customer or cla.ss 
of customers. I'he latter principle, as enforced by statute, has 
come to be of groat importance in the law of railway companies. 
In respect of goods entrusted to him, the carrier's liability, unless 
limited by a special contract, is, as already stated, that of an 
insurer. There is no question of negligence as in. the case of 
injury to passengers, for the warranty is simply to carry safely 
and securely. The law, however, excepts losses or injuries 
occasioned immediately ‘‘ by the act of God or the king's 
enemies '' — ^words which have long had a strict technical significa- 
tion. It would appear that concealment without fraud, on the 
part of the customer, will relieve the carrier from his liability for 
negligence, but not for actual misfeasance. Fraud or deceit by 
the customer (r.g., in misrepresenting the real value of the goods) 
will relieve the carrier from his liability. The responsibility of the 
carrier ceases only with the delivery of the goods to the proper 
consignee. By the Carriers* Act 1830 the liability of carriers for 
gold, silver, &c. (in general “ articles of great value m small 
compass ") is determined. Should the article or parcel exceed 
/to in value, the earner is not to be liable for loss unless such 
value is declared by the customer and the carrier s increased 
charge paid. Where the value is thus declared, the carrier may, 
by public notice, demand an increased charge, for which he must, 
if required, sign a receipt. Failing such receipt or notice, the 
carrier must refund the increased charge and remain liable as at 
common law. Except as above no mere notice or declaration 
shall affect a carrier's liability ; but he may make special con- 
tracts with his customers. The carriage of goods by sea is 
subject to special regulations (see Affreightment). The 
carnage of goods by railway and canal is subject to the law "of 
common carrier, except where varied by particular statutes, as 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Acts 1854 to 1894 and the Regula- 
tion of Railways Acts 1840 to 1893. The effect of these acts is to 
prevent railway companies as common carriers from limiting by 
special contract their liability to receive, forward and deliver 
goods, unless the conditions embodied in the special contract are 
reasonable, and the contract is in writing and signed by,»or on 
behalf of, the sender. A railway company must provide reason- 
able facilities for forwarding p^engers’ luggage ; where luggage 
is taken into the carriage with a passenger, the company is 
responsible for it only in so far as loss or damage is due to the 
passenger's interference with the company's exclusive control 
of it. As carriers of passengers companies are bound, in the 
absence of any special contract, to exercise due care and diligence, 
and are responsible for personal injurie.s only when they have 
been occasioned by negligence or want of skill. Where there has 
been contributory negligence on the part of the passenger, t.r. 
where he might, by the exercise of ordinary c:are, have avoided 
the consequences of the defendants' negligence — he is not 
entitled to recover. By the act of 1846 (commonly called Lord 
Campbell’s Act), when a person’s death has bfeen caused by such 
negligence as would have entitled him to an action had he 
survived, an action may be maintained against the party re- 
sponsible for the negligence on behalf of the wife, husband, 
parent or child of the deceased. Previously such cases had been 
governed by the maxim actio personalis moniur cum persona. 

CARRliiRE, MORITZ (1817-1895), German philosopher and 
historian, was bom at Griedcl in Hesse Darmstadt on the 5th of 
March 1817. After studying at Giessen, Gottingen and Berlin, 
he spent a few years in Italy studying the fine arts, and established 
himself in 1842 at Giessen as a teacher of philosophy. In 1853 he 
was appointed professor at the university' of Munich, where he 
lectured mainly on aesthetics. He died m Munich on the 19th 
of January 1895. An avowed enemy of Ultramontanism, he 
contributed in no small degree to making the idea of German 
unity more palatable to the South Germans. Garrkre identified 


himself with the school of the youi^efr Fichte as one who held the 
theistic view of the world which aimed at reconciling the contra- 
dictions between deism and pantheism. Although no obstinate 
adherent of antiquated forms and prejudices, he firmly upheld 
the fundamental truths of Christianity. His most important 
works are : AesiheUk{htipz}^y 1859 ; 3rd ed., 1885), supplemented 
by Die Kunst im Zusammenhang der KuUurentwicklung i^nd der 
Ideale der Menschheit (3rd ed., 1877-1886) ; Die phihsophische 
Weltanschauung der Reformaitonszeti (Stuttgart, 1847 ; 2nd ed,, 
Leipzig, 1886), and Die siitliche Weltorinung (Leipzig, 1877 ; 
2nd ed., 1891), in which he recognized both the immutability of 
the laws of nature and the freedom of the will. He described 
his view of the world and life as “ real-idealism.” His essay on 
Cromwell (in LebeMssktzzen, 1890), which may be considered his 
political confession of faitli, also deserves mention. His com- 
plete works were published at Leipzig, 14 vols., in 1886-1894. 

See S P. V. Lind in Zeitschrtft /. Phtlos. (cvi, 1895, pp. 93-10 1) ; 
W. Christ in Allgemeine deutsche Biographte (1903). 

I CARRINGTON, CHARLES ROBERT WYNN-CARINGTON, 

1ST Earl (1843- ), English statesman, son of the 2nd Baron 

Carrington (d. 1868), was educated at Eton and Trinity, 
Cambridge, and sat in the House of Commons as a Liberal for 
High Wycombe from 1865 till he succeeded to the title in 1868. 
He was governor of New South Wales 1885-1890, lord chamber- 
lain 1892-1895, and became president of the hoard of agriculture 
in 1905, having a seat in the cabinet in Sir H. Ciimpbell- Banner- 
man’s and Mr Asijuith's ministries. He was created Earl 
Carrington and Viscount Wendover in 1895. The Carrington 
barony was conferred in 1796 on Robert Smith (i7'^2-i838), 
M P. for Nottingham, a member of a famous banking family, 
the title being suggested by one held from 1643 to 1706 in another 
family of Smith in no way connected. The 2nd baron married 
as his second wife one of the two daiightei*s of Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby, and their son, through her, became in 1879 joint 
hereditary lord great chamberlain of England. The 2nd Baron 
took the surname of Carrington, afterwards altered to Carmgton, 
instead of Smith. 

CARRINGTON, RICHARD CHRISTOPHER (1826-1875), 
English astronomer, son of a brewer at Brentford, was born m 
London on the 26th of May 1826. Though intended for the 
Church, his studies and tastes inclined him to astronomy, and 
with a view to gaining experience in the routine of an observatory 
he accepted the post of observer in the university of Durham. 
Finding, however, that there was little chance of obtaining 
instruments suitable for the work which he wished to undertake, 
he resigned that appointment and established in 1853 an 
observatory of his own at Redhill. Here he devoted three years 
to a survey of the zone of the heavens within 9 degrees of the 
North Pole, the results of which are contained in his Redhtll 
Catalogue of 3733 Stars. But his name is chiefly perpetuated 
through his investigation of the motions of sun-spots, by which he 
determined the elements of the sun’s rotation and made the 
important discovery of a systematic drift of the photosphere, 
causing the rotation-jTeriods of spots to lengthen with increase 
of solar latitude. He died on the 27th of November 1875. 

For further information sec Month. Notices Roy. Asfr Society, 
Xiv. 13, xviii 2^, ifK>, xix. 140, 161, xxxvi 137: Memoirs Roy. 
Astf. Sac., xxvii. 139; The limes, Nov. 22 and Dec. 7, 1875; 
Hoy. Society* s Cat. bcient. Papers, vols. 1. and vii. ; Introductions to 
Works. 

CAJRROCCIOi a war (diariot drawn by oxen, used by the 
medieval republics of Italy, it was a rectangular platform on 
which the standard of the city and an altar were erected ; priests 
held services on the altar before the battle, and the trumpeters 
beside them encouraged the fighters to the fray. In battle the 
carroccio was surrounded by the bravest warriors in the army and 
It served both os a rally ing-point and as the palladium of the city's 
honour ; its capture by the enemy was regarded as an irretriev- 
able defeat and humiliation. It was first employed by the 
Milanese in 1038, and played a great part in the wars of the 
Lwibard league against the Frederick Barbarossa. It 

was afterwards adopted by other cities, and first appears on a 
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Florentine battlefield in 1228. The Florentine carroccio was 
usually followed by a smaller car bearing the martinella^ a bell to 
ring out military signals. When war was regarded as likely the 
martineUa was attached to the door of the church of Santa Maria 
in the Mercato Nuovo in Florence and rung to warn both citizens 
and enemies. In times of peace the carroccio was in the keeping 
of some great family which had distinguished itself by signal 
services to the republic. 

Accounts of the carroccio will be found in most histories of the 
Italian republics ; sec for instance, M. Viliam’s Chronache, vi. 5 
(Florence, 1825-1826); P. Villan, The Two First Centuries of 
Florentine History, vol. i. (Engl, transl., London, 1894) ; Gino 
Capponi, Storia della Repubblica di Firenze, vol. i. (Florence, 1875). 

CARRODUS, JOHN TIPLADY (1836-1895), English violinist, 
was born on the 20th of January 1836, at Keighley, in Yorkshire. 
He made his first appearance as a violinist at the age of nine, and 
had the advantage of studying between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen at Stuttgart, with Wilhelm Bernhard Molique. On his 
return to England in 1853 Costa got him engagements in the 
leading orchestras. He was a member of the Covent Garden 
opera orchestra from 1855, made his debut as a solo player at a 
concert given on the 22nd of April 1863 by the Musical Society 
of London, and succeeded Sainton as leader at Covent Garden 
in 1869. He died at Hampstead on the 13th of July 1895. For 
many years he had led the Philharmonic orchestra and those of 
the great provincial festivals. He published two violin solos and 
a Morceau de salon , and was a very successful teacher. 

CARROLL, CHARLES (1737-1832), American political leader, 
of Irish ancestry, was born at Annapolis, Maryland, on the 19th 
of September 1737. He was educated abroad in French Jesuit 
colleges, studied law at Bourges, Paris and London, and in 
February 1765 returned to Maryland, where an estate known as 

Carrollton,’’ in Frederick county, was settled upon him ; 
he always signed his name as Charles Carroll of Carrollton,” 
Before and during the War of Independence, he was a whi^ or 
patriot leader, and as such was naturally a member of the various 
local and provincial extra-legal bodies — committees of corre- 
spondence, committees of observation, council of safety, provincial 
convention (1774-1776) and constitutional convention (1776). 
From 1777 until 1800 he was a member of the Maryland senate. 
In April-Junc 1776 he, with Samuel Chase and Benjamin 
Franklin, was a member of the commission fruitlessly sent by 
the continental congress to Canada for the purpose of persuading 
the Canadians to join the thirteen revolting colonics. From 
1776 to 1779 he sat in the continental congress, rendering 
important services as a member of the board of war, and signing 
on the 2nd of August 1776 the Declaration of Independence, 
though he had not been elected until the day on which that 
document was adopted. He out-lived all of the other signers. 
He was a member of the United States Senate from 1789 to 1792. 
From 1801 until his death, at Baltimore, on the 14th of November 
1832, he lived in retirement, his last public act being the formal 
ceremony of starting the construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railway Quly 4, 1828). In politics, after the formation of 
parties, he was a staunch Federalist. Of unusual ability, 
high character and great wealth, he exercised a powerful 
influence, particularly among his co-religionists of the Roman 
Catholic faith, and he used it to secure the independence of the 
colonics and to establish a stable central government. 

See the Life by Kate Mason Rowland (1898). 

CARROLL, JOHN (1735-1815), American Roman Catholic 
prelate, was bom at Upper Marlborough, Prince George’s county, 
Maryland, on the 8th of January 1735, the son of wealthy 
Catholic parents and a cousin of Charles Carroll of Carrollton.” 
He was educated at St Omer’s in Flanders, becoming a novitiate 
in the Society of Jesus in 1753, and then at the Jesuit college 
in Liege, being ordained priest in 1769 and becoming professor of 
philosophy and theology. In 1771 he became a professed father 
of the Society of Jesus and professor at Bruges. As tutor to 
the son of Lord Stqurton, be travelled through Europe in 177^- 
1773, .^er the papal brief of the 21st of July 1773 suppressed 
the Society of Jesup, he accompanied its English members then 
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in Flanders to England. In 1774 he returned to America, and 
set to work at a mission at Rock Creek, Montgomery county, 
Maryland, where his mother lived. He shared the feeling for 
independence growing among the American colonists, foreseeing 
that it would mean greater religious freedom. In 1776, at the 
request of the continental congress, he accompanied Benjamin 
Franklin, Charles Carroll and Samuel Chase on their mission 
to secure the aid or neutrality of the French-Conadians, and 
though unsuccessful it gained for him the friendship of Franklin. 
In 1783 he took a prominent part in the petition to Rome to 
take the control of the American church away from London ; and 
on Franklin’s recommendation, Carroll was named prefect apos- 
tolic, the American church being recognized as a distinct body in 
a decree issued by Cardinal Antonelli on the 9th of June 1784. In 
the summer of 1785 he began his visitations ; in 1786 he induced 
the general chapter to authorize a Catholic seminary (now 
Georgetown University) ; and at the same session it was voted 
that the condition of the church required a bishop, accountable 
directly to the pope (and not to the Congregation of the Pro- 
paganda) and chosen by the American clergy. Consent to this 
course was given by Antonelli in a letter of the 12th of July 
1788. The clergy met at Whitemarsh, Maryland, and Baltimore 
was adopted as the episcopal seat, Carroll being chosen as 
bishop ; and on the 6th of November 1789 Pius VI. issued a bull 
to that effect, Carroll being consecrated at Lulworth Castle, 
England, on the 15th of August 1790. 

On his return from England the bishop saw Georgetown 
College completed (1791), thanks to moneys he had received 
from English Catholics. His first synod met on the 7th of Novem- 
ber 1791 ; and on the r6th he issued the ” Circular on Christian 
Marriage,” which attacked marriage by any save ” lawful 
pastors of our church.” In 1795 the Rev. Leonard Neale (1746- 
1817) was appointed his coadjutor. In 1799, after the death 
of Washington, Bishop Carroll bade his clergy hold the 22nd 
of February 1800 as a day of mourning, and on that day delivered 
in his pro-cathedral a memorial discourse which attracted 
much attention. Already in 1802 he was pressing for the 
creation of new sees in his diocese, and the Louisiana Purchase 
of 1803 gave added weight to this request ; in September 1805 
the Propaganda made him administrator apostolic of the diocese 
of New Orleans, to which he appointed John Olivier as vicar 
general ; and in 1808 Pius VII. divided Carroll’s great diocese 
into four sees, Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Bardstown 
(Kentucky), suffragan to the metropolitanate of Baltimore, of 
which Carroll actually became archbishop by the assumption 
of the long delayed pallium on the i8th of August 1811, having 
consecrated three suffragans in the autumn of 1810. In 1811 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the Danish and Dutch West Indies 
was bestowed upon him. Carroll was now an old man, and the 
shock of the war of 1812, which as a staunch Federalist he had 
opposed until its actual declaration, together with the action of 
the Holy See in appointing to the sees of Philadelphia and New 
York other candidates than those of his recommendation, 
weighed on his mind. He died in Georgetown on the 3rd of 
December 1815. He may well be reckoned the greatest figure 
in the Roman Catholic Church of the United States. His position 
in the church had never been easy, partly because he had been a 
prominent member of the Society of Jesus. The great size of 
his diocese had made it unwieldy ; and his struggle to secure the 
independence of the American church had been a difficult one. 
As a defender of papal and episcopal authority he had, especially 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore, to deal with churches whose 
trustees insisted that they and their parishes alone could choose 
priests, that bishop or prefect could not object to their choice. 
Akin to this difficulty was the desire of Catholics of different 
nationalities to have separate churches, a desire often created 
or encouraged by intriguing and aAibitious priests. Besides 
these and other internal annoyances, Carroll had to meet the 
deep-seated distrust of his church in communities settled almost 
exclusively by Protestants. 

See John GUmary Shea, History of the CathoUe Chureh in the 
United Sdates, voh U. (I763<^i8t5)» (Akron and New York, 1888) ; 
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and Daniel Brent, Bi0gf^l;lk>hical Sketch of th$ Mo&i Rev. John Caff oil. 
Fit St Archbtskop of Baltimore, with Seleol Porhons of His Writings, 
edited by John C^rroJi Brent (Baltimore, 1843). 

CARRONADM^sa piece of ordnance invented, by the applica- 
tion of an old principle of gun construction, to serve as a ship’s 
gun. The inventor was the antiquary General Robert Melville 
(i728'-i8o 9). He designed the piece m 1759, and called it the 
“ smasher,'* but it was not adopted in the British navy till 1779, 
and was then knowm as the carronade/' from the Carron works 
on the Carron riv^er in Stirlingshire, Scotland, where it was first 
cast by Mr Gascoigne. The carronade had a powder chamber 
like many of the earliest guns known, and was similar to a mortar. 
It was short, light, had a limited range, but was destructive at 
close quarters. Carronades were added to the existing arma- 
ments of guns proper or long guns. A 38-gun frigate carried 
ten carronades, and was therefore armed with 48 pieces of 
ordnance. As the official classifications were not changed, they 
were misleading guides to the real strength of British sliips, 
which always carried more pieces than they were described as 
carrying. The same remark applies to French and American 
ships when the use of the carronade extended from the British 
to other navies. 

CARROT. Wild carrot, Daucus caroia^ a member of the 
natural order Umbelliterae, grows wild in fields and on roadsides 
and sca-shores in Britain and the north temperate zone generally 
of the Old World. It is an annual and resembles the cultivated 
carrot, except m the root, which is thin and woody. It is the 
origin of the cultivated carrot, which can be developed from it in 
a few generations. M. Vilmorm succeeded in producing forms 
with thick fleshy roots and the biennial habit in four generations. 
In the cultivated carrot, during the first season of growth, the 
stem remains short and bears a rosette of graceful, long-stalked, 
branched leaves with deeply cut divisions and small, narrow 
ultimate segments. During this period the plant devotes its 
energies to storing food, chiefly sugar, in the so-called root^ 
which consists of the upper part of the true root and the short 
portion of the stem between the root and the lowest leaves. A j 
transverse section of the root shows a central core, generally ' 
yellow m colour, and an outer red or scarlet rind. The core 
represents the wood of an ordinary stem and the outer ring the 
soft outer tissue (bast and cortex). In the second season the 
terminal bud in the centre of the leaf-rosette grows at the 
expense of the stored nourishment and lengthens to form a 
furrowed, rather rough, branched stem, 2 or 3 ft. high, and 
bearing the flowers in a compound umbel. The umbel is char- 
acterized by the fact that the small leaves (bracts) which 
surround it, resemble the foliage leaves on a much reduced scale, 
and ultimately curve inwards, the whole inflorescence forming 
a nest-Hke structure. The flowers are small, the outer white, 
the central ones often pink or pui^lish. The fruit consists of 
two one-seeded portions, each portion bearing four rows of stiff 
spinous projections, which cause the fruits when dropped to 
ding together, and in a natural condition help to spread the 
seed by clinging to the fur of animals. On account of these 
projections the seeds cannot be sown evenly without previous 
rubbing witli sand or dry ashes to separate them. As usual in 
the members of the order Urabclliferae, tlie wall of the fruit is 
penetrated lengthwise by canals containing a characteristic oil. 

Carrots vary considerably in the length, shape and colour of 
their roots, and in the proportion of rind to core. The White 
Belgian, which gives the largest crops, has a very thick root 
which is white, becoming pale green abbve, where it projects 
above ground. For nutritive purposes it is inferior to the red 
varieties. The carrot delights in a deep sandy soil, which should 
be well drained and deeply trenched. The ground should be 
prepared and manured in autumn or winter. For the long- 
rooted sorts the soil shour^ be at least 3 ft. deep, but tlie Short 
Horn varieties may be grow» in about 6 in. of good compost laid 
on the top bf a less suitable soil. Peat earth may be usefully 
employed in lightening the soil. Good carrots of larger sorts 
may be grown in unfavourable soils by making large 18 in. 
deep wi^ a crowbar, and filling them up with sandy compost 


in which the seeds are to be sown. The main crop is sown at the 
end of March or beginning of April* After sowing, it is only 
necessary to thin the plants, and keep them clear of weeds. 
The roots are taken up m autumn and stored during winter in 
a cool shed or cellar. 

CARRYING OVER, or Continuation, a stock exchange term 
for the operation by which the settlement of a bargam transacted 
for money or for a given account, may ior a consideration (called 
either a “ contango ” or a “ backwardation ”) be postponed 
from one settling day to another. Such a continuation is 
equivalent to a sale for the day ” and a repurchase for the 
succeeding account, or to a purchase “ for the day and a resale 
for the succeeding account. The price at which such transai'- 
tions are adjusted is the “ making-up ” price of the day. (See 
Account and Stock Exchange.) 

CARSIOLI (mod. Carsob), an ancient city of Italy, on the Via 
Valeria, 42 m. E. by N. of Rome. It was founded in the country 
of the Aequi between 302 and 298 b.c., just after the estid^lish- 
1 ment of Alba Fucens, no doubt as a stronghold to guard the road 
to the latter. It is mentioned in 211 b.c. as one of the twelve out 
of thirty Latin colonies which protested their inability to furnish 
more men or money for the war against Hannibal. We find it 
used in 168 b.c. like Alba Fucens as a place of confinement ior 
political prisoners. It was sacked in the Social War, but prob- 
ably became a mumapium after it, though we hear but little of 
it. The modern town of Carsoli first appears in a diploma of 
A.D. 866, but the old site does not seem to have been abandoned 
until the 13th century. It is now occupied only by vineyards, 
and lies about 2100 ft. above sea-level, in a plain surrounded by 
mountains, now called Piano del Cavaliere. The line of the city 
walls (originally in tufa, and reconstructed in limestone), built 
of rectangular blocks, can be traced, and so can the scanty 
remains of several buildings, including the podium or base, of a 
temple, and also the ancient branch road from the Via Valeria 
(which itself keeps just south-east of Carsioli), traversing the 
site from north to south. The forty-third milestone of the Via 
Valeria still lies at or near its original site ; it was set up by 
Nerva in a.d. 97. One mile to the north-west of Carsioli are the 
remains of an ancient aqueduct consisting of a buttressed wall 
of concrete crossing a valley. 

See G J. Pfeiffer and T. Ashby in Supplementary Papers of the 
American School in Rome, i (1905), to 8 seej (T. As.) 

CARSON, CHRISTOPHER iCiT ”] (1809-1868), American 
hunter and scout, was born in Madison county, Kentucky, on 
the 24th of December 1809. When he was a year old his parents 
removed to Howard county, Missouri, then a frontier settlement, 
and the boy was early trained m the hardships and requirements 
of pioneer life. He served for a while as a saddler’s apprentice, 
and after 1826 devoted himself to the life of a professional guide 
and hunter. He was hunter for the garrison at Bent’s Fort on 
the Arkansas river in what is now Bent county, Colorado, from 
1832 to 1840, and accompanied John C. Fremont on his exploring 
expeditions of 1842 and 1843-1844, and on his California expedi- 
tion in 1845-1846. Carson took part in the Mexican War, and, 
after the rush to the Pacific Coast began, engaged as a guide to 
convoy emigrants and drovers across the plains and mountains. 
In 1854 he became Indian agent at Taos, New Mexico, in which 
position, through his knowledge of the Indian traits and language, 
he was able to exercise for many years a restraining influence 
over the warlike Apaches and other tribes. During the Civil 
War he rendered invaluable services to the Federal cause in the 
south-west as chief scout in chaige of the various bodies of 
iiregukr scouts and rangers participating in the constant border 
warfare that characterized the conflict in that part of the Union. 
In March 1865 he was breveted brigadier-general of volunteers 
for gallantry in the battle of Valverde (on the 21st of February 
1862) and for distinguished services in New Mexico, and after the 
war resumed his position as Indian agent, which he held until 
his death at Fort Lyon, Colorado, on the 23rd of May 1868. 

“ Kit ” Carson occupies in the latter period of American pioneer 
history a position somewhat similar to thslt’held by Daniel Boone 
and David Croclcett at an earlier period, as the typical frontier 
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hero and Indian fighter, and his hairbreadth escapes and personal 
prowess are the subject of innumerable stories. 

See Charleys Burdctt, Life of Ktt Carson, the Great Western Hunter 
and Guide (New York, 1859 ; new ed., 1877) , and De Witt C. Peters, 
The Life and Adventures of Kit Carson, the Nestor of the Rochy 
Mountains, from Facts Narrated by Himself (New York, 1858). 

CARSON CITY, the capital of Nevada, U.S.A,, and the county 
seat of Ormsby county, about 120 m. N.E. of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. Pop. (1890) 3950 ; (1910) 2466. It is served by the Virginia 
and Truckee railway, which has repair shops here, and bv stage 
to Lake Tahoe, 12 m. W. of the city. It is picturesquely situated 
in tlie small circular Eagle valley, near the east base of the 
Sierra Nevada, at an elevation of ^720 ft. above the sea. Within 
1 m. of the city are Shaws Hot Springs. The city is a distribut- 
ing point for the neighbouring mining region. Among the 
public buildings are the capitol, the United Stales government 
building, a United States mint, and a state orphans’ home ; 
in the vicinity are the state prison and a United States govern- 
ment school for Indians. The industrial interests of the city 
are principally in mining, lumbering and agriculture. It has 
an excellent supply of mountain spring water. Carson City 
(named in honour of Christopher Carson) was settled in 1851 
as a trading post, was laid out as a town in 1858, was made the 
capital of the state and the county seat of the newly erected 
county in 1861, and was chartered as a citv in 1871^. 

CARSTARES (or Carstaiks), WILLIAM ( 1 649*-! 7 15), Scottish 
clergyman, was born at Cathcart, near Glasgow, on tlie nth of 
February 1649, the son of the Rev. John Carstares, a member of 
the extreme Covenanting party of Protestors. He was educated 
at the university of Edinburgh, and then passed over to Utrecht, 
where he commenced his lifelong friendship with the prince of 
Orange, and began to take an active part in the politics of his 
country. The government disliked Carstares for several reasons. 
He was the intimate of William ; he had been the bearer of 
messages between the disaffected in Scotland and Holland ; 
and he was believed to be concerned with Sir James Steuart 
(1635-1715) in the authorship of a pamphlet — An Account of 
Scotland* s Grievances by reason of the D. of Lauderdale* s Minisine y 
humbly tendered to hts Sacred Majesty. Accordingly, on his 
return to England, at the close of 1674, he was committed to the 
Tower ; the following year he was transferred to Edinburgh 
Castle, and it was not till August 1679 that he was released. 
After this he visited Ireland, and then became pastor to a Non- 
conformist congregation at Cheshunt. During 1682 he was in 
Holland, hut in the following year he was again in London, and 
was implicated in the Rye House Plot. On its discovery he 
was examined before the Scottish Council ; though the torture 
of the thumb-screw was applied, he refused to utter a word till 
he was assured that his admissions would not be used in evidence, 
and in the disclosures he then made he displayed great discretion. 
On his return to Holland he was rewarded by William’s still 
warmer friendship, and the post of court chaplain ; and after 
the Revolution he continued to hold this office, under the title 
of royal chaplain for Scotland. He was the confidential adviser 
of the king, especially with regard to Scottish affairs, and 
rendered important service in promoting the Revolution Settle- 
ment. On the accession of Anne, Carstares retained his post as 
royal chaplain, but resided in Edinburgh, having been elected 
principal of the university. He was also minister of Greyfriars’, 
and afterwards of St Giles^, and was four times chosen moderator 
of the general assembly. He took an important part in pro- 
moting the Union, and was consulted by Harley and other lead-* 
ing Englishmen concerning it. During Anne’s reign the chief 
object of his policy was to frustrate the measures which were 
planned by Lord Oxford to strengthen the Episcopalian Jacobites 
— especially a bill for extending the privileges of the Episcopalians 
and the bill for replacing in the hands of the old patrons the 
right of patronage, which by the Revolution Settlement had been 
vested in the elders and the Protestant heritors. On the ac- 
cession of George L, Carstares was appointed, with five others, 
to welcome the new dynasty in tjhe name of the Scottish Chmfch^ 
He was received graciously, ahd the office of royal chaplain was 
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again conferred upon him. A few months after he was struck 
with apoplexy, and died on the 28th of December 1715. 

See State^papers and Letters addressed to William Carstares, to 
which IS prefixed a Life by M'Cormick (1774) { Story's Character 
and Career of William Carstares (1874) , Andrew Lanf>:’s History of 
Scotland (1907). 

CARSTENS, ARMUS JACOB (1754-179^), German painter, 
was born in Schleswig, and in 1776 went to Copenhagen to study. 
In 1783 he went to Italy, where he was much impressed by tlW 
work of Giulio Romano. He then settled in Liibeck as a portrait 
painter, but was heljxid to visit Rome again in 1 792, and gradually 
produced some fine subject and historical paintings, r.g. “ Plato’s 
Symposium ” and the Battle of Rossbach ” — which made him 
famous, lie was appointed professor at Berlin, and in 1795 a 
great exhibition of bis works was held m Rome, where he died 
m 1798. Carstens ranks as tlie founder of the later school of 
German historical painting. 

CARSULAE, an ancient city of Umbria, on the Via Flaminia, 
19 m. N. of Narnia (mod. Narni) and 24 m. S.S.W. of Mevania 
(mod. Bevagna). It is little mentioned in ancient literature. 
The town was a munuipmm. The Via Flaminia ls well preserved 
and enters the north gate of the town, the archway of which still 
stand.s. Remains of buildings may also be seen upon the site, 
and the outline of an amphitheatre is visible, live town of Cesi, 
3 m. to the south-east, has polygonal walls, and may perhaps be 
regarded as an Umbrian city which was destroyed by the Romans, 
Carsulae being constructed in its stead. The medieval city, as so 
often happened in Italy, returned to the pre-Roman site. 

See G. (iamurrmi m Nottzie de^lt Scavi (1884), 149 , for tlie tombs, 
L. Lanzi, in Notizte deglt Scavi (1902), 592. 

CART (A.S. creety Gaelic catrt ; connected with car ”), a 
general term for various kinds of vehicles (see Carriage), in 
some cases for carrying people, but more particularly for trans- 
porting goods, for agricultural or postal purposes, &c., or for 
carriers. Though constructed in various ways, the simplest type 
for goods is two-wheeled, topless and springless ; but as a general 
term ‘‘cart” is used in combination with some more specific 
qualification (dog-cart, donkey-cart, road-cart, polo-cart, &c.), 
when it is employed for pleasure purposes. The “dog-cart,” so 
called because originally used to convey sporting dogs, is a more 
or less elevated two-wheeled carriage, generally with scats back to 
back, in front and behind ; the “ governess-cart ” (presumably 
so called from its use for children), a very low two-wheeled pony- 
carriage, has two side seats facing inwards ; the ‘“tax-cart,” a 
light two-wheeled farmer’s cart, was so called because formerly 
exempted from taxation as under the value of £21. 

CARTAGENA, or Carthagena, a city, seaport, and the capital 
of the department of Bolivar, Colombia, South America, on the 
Caribbean coast, in 25' 48" N., 75° 34' W. Pop. (190^, 
official estimate) 14,000. The population of Cartagena is 
largely composed of blacks and mixed races, which form the 
predominant type on the lowland plains of northern Colombia. 
The well-to-do whites of Cartagena usually have country houses 
on the Turbaco hills, where the temperature is much lower than 
on the coast. The mean annual temperature in the city is 82°, 
and the port is classed as very unhealthfu^ especially for unac- 
climatized foreigners. The harbour, which is the best on the north 
coast of vSouth America, is formed by an indentation of the coast- 
line shut in by two long islands lying parallel to the mainland. 
It covers an area of about 62*5 sq. m. and affords deep and 
secure anchorages and ample facilities for loading and unloading 
large vessels. The city itself has no modem quays, and large 
vessels do not approach within a mile of its landing-stages, but 
the railway pier (lengthened 120 ft. in 1898) oh the mainlahd 
opposite permits the mooring of vessels aloMside. TTiere were 
formerly two entrances to tl^ harbour— -the Boca Grande (large 
mouth) between tjhe low sandy island or peninsula on which the 
city stands and the island of Tkrra Bomba, and the Boca (hica 
(small mouth) at the south end of the latter ialand. The Boca 
Grande was filled with stone after the city had been captured' 
three times, because of the ease with which an enemy’s ships 
I could pass through it at any time, aind the narrow and more 
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easily defended Boca Chica^ 7 m, farther souths has since been 
used. 

The city occupies a part of the upper island or peninsula facing 
the northern end of the harbour, and is separated from the main- 
land on the east by a shallow lagoon-like extension of the bay 
which is bridged by a causeway passing through the extra-mural 
suburb of Xiximani on another island. The old city, about 
f m. long, north and south, and i m. wide, is enclosed by a heavy 
wall, in places 40 ft thick, and is defended by several formidable- 
looking forts, which have long been dismantled, but are still in a 
good state of preservation. At the mainland end of the causeway 
leading from the city is the fort of San Felipe, about 100 ft. above 
sea-level, adapted as a distributing reservoir in the city’s water- 
works ; and behind it are verdure-covered hills rising to an 
elevation of 500 ft., forming a picturesque background to the 
grey walls and red-tiled roofs of the city. The streets are narrow, 
irregular and roughly paved, but are lighted by electricity ; 
tramway lines run between the principal points of the city and 
suburbs. The houses are built with thick walls of stone and 
brick round open courts, in the Moorish style, and their iron- 
barred doors and windows give them the appearance of being a 
part of the fortifications. Among the numerous churches, the 
largest and most imposing is the Jesuit church of San Juande 
Dios, with its double towers and celebrated marble pulpit ; an 
old monastery adjoins. C!artagena is an episcopal see, and its 
cathedral dates from colonial times. The city was once the head- 
quarters of the Inquisition in South America, and the edifice 
which it occupied, now private property, is an object of much 
interest. The water supply of the city was formerly obtained 
from rainwater tanks on the walls or by carriage from springs a 
few miles inland. But in 1906 an English company received a 
concession to bring water by pipes from springs on the Turbaco 
hills, 300 ft, above the sea. 

The commercial importance of Cartagena declined greatly 
during the period of civil disorders which followed the war for 
independence, but m later years has revived. In the reign of 
Philip II. the Spaniards had opened a canal (*' El Dique ”) 
through some marshes and lagoons into a small western outlet of 
the Magdalena, which gave access to that river at Calamar, about 
8 t m. above the bar at its mouth ; during Cartagena’s decline 
this was allowed to fill up ; it was reopened in 1846 for a short 
time and then was obstructed again by river floods ; but in 1881 
It was reopened for steam navigation. Towards the end of the 
19th century'a railway, 65 m. long, was built between Cartagena 
and Calamar. Imports consist of cotton, linen and woollen 
fabrics, hardware, cutlery and machinery, kerosene, glass and 
earthenware ; and the exports of cattle, sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
coco-nuts and fibre, dividivi and dye-woods, vegetable ivory, 
rubber, hides and skins, medicinal forest products, gold, silver 
and platinum. The aggregate value of the exports in 1906 was 
$3,788,094 U.S. gold. 

Cartagena was founded in 1533 by Pedro de Heredia. In 1544 
it was captured by pirates, who plundered the town ; in 1585 by 
Sir Francis Drake, who exacted a large ransom ; and in 1697 by 
the French, who obtained from it more than £1,000,000. In 
1741 Admiral Vernon unsuccessfully besieged the town. It was 
taken by Bolivar in 1815, but was surrendered to the royalists in 
the same year. It was recaptured by the republicans on the 25th 
of September 1821, and thereafter remained in their possession. 
It figured prominently in the political agitations and revolutions 
which followed, and underwent a siege in the civil war of 1885. 
It was an important naval station under Spanish colonial rule, 
and is the principal naval station of Colombia. 

CARTAGENA, or Carthaoena, a seaport of south-eastern 
Spain, in the province of Murcia; in 37° 36' N. and o® 58' W., at 
the terminus of a branch railway from the city of Murcia, and 
on the Mediterranean Sea. Pop. (1900) 99,871. Cartagena is 
fortified, and possesses an».arsenal and naval dockyards. To- 
gether with Ferrol and San Fernando near Cadiz, the other great 
naval stations of Spain, it is governed by an admiral with the 
title of captain-general. It has also an; episcopal see. 

The city stands on a hill separated by a little plain from the 


harbour ; towards the north and east it communicates with a 
fertile valley ; on the south and west it is hemmed in by high 
mountains. Its grey houses have a neglected, almost a dilapi- 
dated appearance, from the friable stone of which they are 
constructed ; and there are no buildings of antiquarian interest 
or striking architectural beauty, except, perhaps, the ruined 
citadel and the remnants of the town walls. The wide streets 
are traversed by a system of tramways, which pass through 
modern suburbs to the mining district about two leagues inland, 
and on the west a canal enables small vessels to enter the town 
without using the port. The harlx>ur, the largest in Spain after 
that of Vigo, and the finest on the east coast, is a spacious bay, 
deep, except near its centre, where there is a ledge of rock barely 
5 ft. under water. It is dominated, on the seaward side, by four 
hills, and approached by a narrow entrance, with forts on either 
hand ; a breakwater affords shelter on the east, and on the west 
is the Arsenal Basin, often regarded as the original harbour of 
the Carthaginians and Romans. The island called La Escom- 
brerji, the ancient Scomhrana (t.e, “ mackerel fishery ”), 2^ m. 
south, protects Cartagena from the violence of wind and waves. 

The mines near the city are very productive, and thousands of 
men and beasts are employed in transporting lead, iron, copper, 
zinc and sulphur to the coast. The industrial and commercial 
progress of Cartagena was much hindered, during the first half 
of the 19th century, by the prevalence of epidemic diseases, 
the abandonment of the arsenal, and rivalry with the neighbour- 
ing port of Alicante. Its sanitary condition, though still defective, 
was improved by the drainage of the adjacent Almajar Marsh • 
and after 1870, when the population had dwindled to about 
26,000, Cartagena advanced rapidly in size and wealth. The 
opening of the railway enabled it to compete successfully with 
Alicante, and revived the mining and metallurgical industries, 
while considerable sums were expended on bringing the coast 
and land defences up to date, and adding new quays, docks and 
other harbour works. As a naval station, Cartagena suffered 
severely in 1898 from the maritime disasters of the Spanish- 
American War ; and its commerce was much affected when, 
at the beginning of the same year, Porman, or Portman, a mining 
village on a well-sheltered bay about ii m. east, was declared by 
royal order an independent port. Vessels go to Porman to land 
coke and coal, and to load iron ore and lead. From Cartagena 
the principal exports are metallic ores, esparto grass, wine, 
cereals and fruit. Esparto grass, which grows freely in the 
vicinity, is the spartum, or Spanish broom, which gave the town 
its Roman designation of Carthago Spartaria. It is still used 
locally for making shoes, ships’ cables, mats and a kind of spun 
cloth. Timber is largely imported from the United States, 
.Sweden and Russia ; coal from Great Britain ; dried codfish 
from Norway and Newfoundland. In 1904, exclusive of coasters 
and small craft trading with north-west Africa, 662 ships of 
604,208 tons entered the port of Cartagena, 259 being British 
and 150 Spanish; while 90 vessels were accommodated at Porman. 

Cartagena was founded about the year 243 B.c. by the Cartha- 
ginian Hasdrubal, and was called C’ariAago Nova or New Carthage, 
to distinguish it from the African city of Carthage. It was 
conveniently situated opposite to the Carthaginian territory in 
Africa, and was early noted for its harbour. Its silver and gold 
mines were the source of great wealth both to the Carthaginians 
and to the Romans. In 210 b.c. this important place, the 
headquarters and treasure city of the Punic army, was stormed 
and taken with great slaughter by P. Scipio. The city continued 
to flourish under the Romans, who made it a colony, with the 
name Coloma Victrix Julia Nova Carthago, In a.d. 425 it was 
pillaged and nearly destroyed by the Goths. Cartagena was a 
bishopric from about 400 to 1289, when the see was removed to 
Murcia. Under the Moors it became an independent principality, 
which was destroyed by Ferdinand II. of Castile in 1243, restored 
by the Moors, and finally conquered by James I. of Aragon in 
1276. It was rebuilt by Philip II. of Spain (1527-1598) for the 
sake of its harbout. In 1585 it was sacked by an English fleet 
under Sir Francis Drake. In 1706, in the War of the Spanish 
Succession, it was occupied by Sir John Leake ; and in the next 
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year it was retaken by the duke of Berwick. On the 5th of 
November 1823 it capitulated to the French. In consequence 
of the insurrection in Spain, Cartagena was in 1844 again the 
scene of warfare. On the 23rd of August 1873 it was bombarded 
by the Spanish fleet under Admiral Lobos ; on the nth of 
October a battle took place off the town, between the ships of 
the government and the rebels, and on the 12th of January 1874 
Cartagena was occupied by the government troops. 

See Biblioteca histdfica de Cartagena, by G. Vic(‘nt y Portillo 
Madrid, 1889. <Jtc.) ; Fechos y fechas de Cartagena, by I, Martinez 
Rito (Cartagena, 1894) ; and Serie de los obispos de Cartagena, by P. 
Diaz Casson (Madrid, 1895) 

CARTAGO, the capital of the province of Cartago, in Costa 
Rica, Central America ; 13 m. E.S.E. of San Jos>6 by the trans- 
continental railway. Pop. (1900) 4536. Cartago is built 4930 ft. 
above sea-level, on the fertile and beautiful plateau of San Jose, 
and at the southern base of the volcano Irazu (1 1,200 ft.). Some 
of its older buildings, especially the churches, are oi considerable 
interest ; but all bear marks of the volcanic disturbances from 
which the town has suffered on many occasions — notably in 
1723, when it was nearly overwhelmed by the bursting of the 
flooded crater of Irazu, and m 1841, when it was shattered by an 
earthquake. There are hot mineral springs much frequented 
by invalids at Bella Vista, a suburb (‘onnected with the town by a 
tramway 3 m, long. The local trade is chiefly in coffee of fine 
quality, whu'h is readily cultivated in the rich volcanic soil of the 
neighbourhood. Cartago is said to have been in existence as 
early as 1522 ; it was probably named in 1563 by the Spaniard 
Vazquez de Coronado, to whom its foundation is often ascribed. 
Though several times plundered by buccaneers, it retained its 
importance a§ the capital of (k)sta Rica until 1823, when it is said 
by tradition to have contained 30,000 inhabitants. Its prosperity 
rapidly diminished after the transference of the seat of govern- 
ment to San Joset, in 1823, but somewhat revived with the 
development of railways after 1871. 

CARTE, THOMAS (1686-1754), English historian, was born 
at Dusmoon, near Clifton, lie was educated at Oxford, and 
was first brought into notice by his controversy with Dr Henry 
Chandler regarding the Irish massacre, in which he defended 
Charles I. His attachment to the Stuarts also caused him to 
remain a non-juror, and on the discovery of the plot of Atterbury, 
whose secretary he was, he was forced to flee to France. There 
he collected materials for an English edition of De Thou and 
Rigault, which were purchased and published by Dr Mead. 
Being recalled to England through the influence of Queen 
Caroline, he published, m 1738, A General Account of the Necessary 
Materials for a History of England. The first volume of his 
General History of England, whicli is only of value for its vast 
and careful collection of facts, was published in 1747. By the 
insertion in it of the statement that the king’s evil had been 
cured by the Pretender, Carte forfeited the favour of most of 
his patrons. He, however, continued to publish ; and the 2nd 
volume appeared in 1750, the 3rd in 1752, the 4th in 1755. 
He published also a Life of James, duke of Ormond, containing 
a collection of letters, &c. (3 vols., 1735-1736 ; new ed., in 6 vols., 
Oxford, 1851), and a History of the Revolutions of Portugal, with 
letters of Sir R. Southwell during his embassy there (London, 
1740). His papers became the property of the university of 
Oxford, and were deposited in the Bodleian library. 

CARTER, ELIZABETH (1717-1806), English poet and trans- 
lator, daughter of the Rev. Nicholas Carter, was bom at Deal, 
in Kent, on the i6th of December 1717. Dr Carter educated 
his children, boys and girls, alike ; but Elizabeth’s slowness tired 
his patience, and it was only by great perseverance that she 
conquered her natural incapacity for learning. She studied 
late at night and early in the morning, taking snuff and chewing 
green tea to keep herself awake ; thus causing severe injury 
to her health. She learned Greek and Latin, and Dr Johnson 
said concerning a celebrated scholar that he “ understood 
Greek better than any one whom he had ever known except 
Elizabeth Carter.’’ She leajrned also Hebrew, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and lastly some Arabic. She 
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smdied astronomy, ancient geography, and ancient and modem 
history. Edward Cave was a friend of Dr Carter, and in 1734 
some of Elizabeth’s verses, signed “ Eliza,” appeared m the 
Gentleman's Magazine, to which she contributed for many years. 
In 1738 Cave published her Poems upon Particular Occasions ; 
in 1739 she translated from the French an attack on Pope’s 
Essay on Man by J. P. de Crousaz ; and m the same year 
appeared her translation from the Italian of Algarotti’s New- 
toniamsmo per le Dame, under the title of Sir Isaac Ne^tion's 
Philosophy explained for the use of the Ladies, in six Dialogues 
on Light and Colour. Her translation of Epictetus (1758) was 
undertaken in 1749 to please her friends, Thomas Seeker (after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury) and his niece, Catherine 
Talbot, to whom the translation was sent, sheet by sheet, as it 
was done. In 1762 Miss Carter printed a second collection of 
Poems on Several Occasions. Her letters to Miss Talbot contain 
an account of a tour on the continent undertaken in 1763 in 
company with Edward and Elizabeth Montagu and William 
Pulteney, ist earl of Bath. Dr Carter, from 1762 to his death 
in 1774, lived with his daughter in a house at Deal, which she 
had purchased. An annuity was settled on her by Sir William 
Pulteney and his wife, who had inherited Lord Bath’s fortune ; 
and she had another annuity from Mrs Montagu. Among 
Miss Carter’s friends and correspondents were Samuel Johnson, 
Bishop Butler, Richard Savage, Horace Walpole, Samuel 
Richardson, Edmund Burke, Hannah More, and Elizabeth Vesey, 
who was a leader of literary society. She died in Clarges Street, 
Piccadilly, on the 19th of February 1806. 

Her Memoirs were published in 1807 , h(‘r correspondence with 
Miss Talbot and Mrs Vesey in i8o() ; and her letters to Mrs Montagu 
in 1817. See also A Woman of 11 it and Wisdom (190(1), a biograjihy 
by Alice C. C'. Gaussen. 

CARTERET, SIR GEORGE {c. 1610-1680), English politician, 
was born between 1609 and 1617 on the island of Jersey, where his 
family had long been prominent landholders. He was the son 
of Helier de Carteret of St Ouen, and in his youth was trained to 
follow the sea. In 1639 he became comptroller of the English 
navy. During the Civil War he was active in behalf of the king. 
In 1643 he succeeded by reversion from his uncle, Sir Philip 
Carteret, to the post of bailiff of Jersey, and in the same year 
was appointed by the king lieutenant-governor of the island. 
After subduing the Parliamentary party in the island, he was 
commissioned (1644) a vice-admiral of Jersey and “ the maritime 
parts adjacent,” and by virtue of that office he carried on from 
there an active privateering campaign in the Royalist cause. 
Parliament branded him as a pirate and excluded him specifically 
from future amnesty. His rule m Jersey was severe, but profit- 
able to the island ; he devoloped its resources and made it a 
refuge for Royalists, among whom in 1646 and again in 1649- 
1650 was Prince Charles, who created Carteret a knight and 
baronet. In 1650, in consideration of Carteret’s services, Charles 
granted to him “ a certain island and adjacent islets near Vir- 
ginia, in America,” which were to be called New Jersey; but no 
settlement upon this grant was made. In 1651 Carteret, after 
a seven weeks’ siege, was compelled to surrender Jersey to a 
Parliamentary force ; he then joined the Royalist exiles in France, 
where for a time he held a command in the French navy. He 
returned to England at the Restoration, became a privy councillor, 
sat in parliament for Portsmouth, and also served as vice-cham- 
berlain of the royal household, a position to which he had been 
appointed in 1647. From r66i to 1667 he was treasurer of the 
navy. He rendered valuable service during the Dutch War, 
but his lax methods of keeping accounts led to his being censured 
by parliament. In 1667 he became a deputy treasurer of Ireland. 
He continued nevertheless in the royal favour, and subsequently 
was appointed one of the commissioners of the admiralty and 
a member of the board of trade and plantations. He belonged to 
that group of courtiers interested in the colonization of America, 
and was one of the eight to whom Charles II. granted the country 
of the Carolinas by the charters of 1663 and X665. In 1664 
James, duke of York, granted that part of his American territory 
between the Hudson and Delaware rivers to Sir George Carteret 
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ai%d John, Lord Berkeley, and in Carteret’s honour this tract 
received the name of New Jersey. Sir George’s relative, Philip 
Carteret (d. 1682), was sent over as governor in 1665, but was 
temporarily deg>osed in 1672 by the discontented colonists, 
who chose James Carteret (perhaps a natural son of Sir George) 
as president.” Philip Carteret was restored to his office m 
1674. In this year Lord Berkeley disposed of his share of the 
grant, which finally fell under the control of William Penn and 
his associates. With them Carteret agreed (1676) upon a 
boundary line which divided the colony into East and West 
Jersey. He died m January 1680, and two years later his heirs 
disposed of his New Jersey holdings to Penn and other quakers. 

CARTESIANISM,^ the general name given to the philosophy 
developed principally in the works of Descartes, Malebranche and 
Spinoza, It IS impossible to exhibit the full meaning of these 
authors except in connexion, for they are all ruled by one and 
the same thought in different stages of its evolution. It may he 
true that Malebranche and Spinoza were prepared, the former 
by the study of Augustine, the latter by the study of Jewish 
philosophy, to draw from Cartesian principles consequences which 
Descartes never anticipated. But the foreign light did not alter 
the picture on which it was cast, but only let it be seen more 
clearly. The consequences were legitimately drawn. It may be 
shown that they lay in the system from the first, and that they 
were evolved by nothing but its own immanent dialectic. At 
the same time it is nut likely that they would ever have been 
brought into such clear consciousness, or expressed with such 
consistency, except by a philosopher whose circumstances and 
character had completely detached him from all the convictions 
and prejudices of the age. In Malebranche, Cartesianism found 
an interpreter whose meditative spirit was fostered by the 
cloister, but whost* speculative boldness was restrained by the 
traditions of the Catholic church. In Spinoza it found one 
who was in spirit and position more completely isolated than any 
monk, who was removed from the influence of the religious as welL 
as the secular world of his time, and who in his solitude seemed 
scarcely ever to hear any voice but the voice of philosophy. 
It is because Cartesianism found such a pure organ of expression 
that its development is, in some sense, complete and typical. 
Its principles have been carried to their ultimate result, and we 
have before us all the data necessary to determine their value. 

The Philosophy of Descartes . — Descartes was, in the full sense 
of the word, a partaker of the modern spirit. He was equally 
moved by the tendencies that produced the Reformation, and 
the tendencies that produced the revival of letters and science. 
Like Erasmus and Bacon, he sought to escape from a tran- 
scendent and unreal philosophy of the other world, to the know- 
ledge of man and the world he lives in. But like Luther, he 
found within human experience, among the matters nearest to 
man, the consciousness of God, and therefore his renunciation 
of scholasticism did not end either In materialism or m that 
absolute distinction between faith and reason which inevitably 
leads to the downfall of faith. What was peculiar to Descartes, 
however, was the speculative interest which made it impossible 
for him to rest in mere experience, whether of things spiritual or 
of things secular, which made him search, both in our conscious- 
ness of God and our consaousness of the world, for the links 
by which they are bound to the consciousness of self. In both 
cases It is his aim to go back to the begmning, to retrace 
Jf doubt. unconscious process by which the world of ex- 

perience was built up, to discover the hidden logic 
that connects the different parts of the structure of belief, to 
substitute a reasoned system, all whose elements are inter- 
dependent, for an unreasoned congeries of opinions. Hence his 
fiiBt step involves reflection, doubt and abstraction. Turning 
the eye of reason upon itself, he tries to measure tho value of that 
collection of beliefs of which he finds himself possessed ; and the 
first thing that reflection seems to discover is its accidental and 
unconnected character. It is a mass of incongruous materials, 
accumulated without system and untested. Its elements have 
been put together under all kinds of influences, without any con- 
^ For biographical details see Dsscartes ; Malebuanchb ; Spinoza. 


scious intellectual process, and therefore we can have no assur- 
ance of them. In order that we may have such assurance we 
must unweave the web of experience and thought which we have 
woven in our sleep, that we may begin again at the beginning and 
weave it over again with “ clear arid distinct ” consciousness 
of what we are doing. De omnibus dubitandum est. We must 
free ourselves by one decisive effort from the weight of custom, 
prejudice and tradition with which our consciousness of the world 
has been overlaid, that in that consciousness in its simplest and 
most elementary form we may find the true beginning of know- 
ledge. The method of doubt is at the same time a method of 
abstraction, by which Descartes rises above the thought of the 
particular objects of knowledge, in order that he may find the 
primary truth in which lies the very definition of knowledge, or 
the reason why anything can be said to be true. First disappears 
the whole mass of dogmas and opinions as to God and man 
which are confessedly received on mere authority. Then the 
supposed evidence of sense is rejected, for external reality is not 
immediately given in sensation. It is acknowledged by all that 
the senses often mislead us as to the nature of things without us, 
and perhaps they may also mislead us as to there being anything 
without us at all. Nay, by an effort, we can even carry doubt 
beyond this point ; we can doubt even mathematical truth. 
When, indeed, we have our thoughts directed to the geometrical 
demonstration, when the steps of the process are immediately 
before our minds, we cannot but assent to the profxisition 
that the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles ; 
but when we forget or turn away our thoughts from such demon- 
stration, we can imagine that God or some powerful spirit is 
playing upon our minds to deceive them, so that even our most 
certain judgments may be illusory. In this naive, manner does 
Descartes express the idea that there are necessities of thought 
prior to, and presupposed in the truth of geometry. He is 
seeking to strip thought of all the ‘‘ lendings ” that seem to 
come to It from anything but itself, of all relation to being 
that can be supposed to be given to it from without, that he may 
discover the primary unity of thought and being on which all 
knowledge depends. And this he finds in pure self- certainty 
consciousness. Whatever I abstract from, J cannot ottbe 
abstract from self, from the “ 1 think ” that, as Kant tbinkiMig 
puts it, accompanies all our ideas ; for it was in fact the 
very independence of this universal element on the particulars 
that made all our previous abstraction possible. Even doubt 
rests on certitude ; alone with self I cannot get rid of this self. 
By an effort of thought I separate my thinking self from all 
that I think, but the thinking .self remains, and in thinking I 
am. Cogito, ergo sum: I think, therefore 1 am.” The objective 
judgment of self-consciousness is bound up with or involved 
m the very faculty of judging, and therefore remains when we 
abstract from all other objective judgments. It is an assertion 
involved in the very process by which we dismiss all other 
assertions. Have we not then a right to regard it as a primitive 
unity of thought and being, in which is contained, or out of which 
may be developed, the very definition of truth ? 

The sense in which l>escartes understood his first principle becomes 
clearer when we look at his answers to the objections made against it. 
On tht3 one hand it was clmllenged by those who asked, 
like Gassendi, why the argument should be based especi- * . 

ally on thought, and why we might not say with as good ® 

a nght, ambulo, ergo sum: ‘*I walk, therefore I am.** .. 

Descartes explains tliat it is only as referred to conscious- ^ „ 

ness tliat walking i.s an evidence of my existence ; but if I ^ ^ 
say, “ I am conscious of walking, therefore I exist/* this is equivalent 
to saying, I think in one particular way, therefore I exist.** But 
it is not thinking in a particular way, but thinking m general that 
is coextensive with my existence. I am not always conscious of 
walking or of any other special state or object, but I am always 
conscious, for except in consciousness there is no ego or self, and 
where there is consciousness there is always an ego. ** Do I ihen always 
thirik, even in sleep?*' asks the objector; and Descartes exposes 
bimsdf to the criticisms of Locke, by maintaining that it is im- 
possible that there should ever be an interval m the activity of 
consciousness, and by msistmg that as man is essentially a thinking 
substance, the child thinks, or is self-conscious, even m its mother's 
womb. The diffiOulty disappears when we observe that the questiOii 
as to the conditions under which self-consciousness is developed in 
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the individual human subject does not affect the nature of self- 
consciousness in itself or m its relation to knowledge. The force of 
Descartes's argument really lies in this, that the world as an mtelli- 
gible world exists only for a conscious self, and that tlicrcfore the 
unity of thought and being in selt-consciousness is presupposed m 
all knowledge. Of this self it is true to say that it exists only as it 
thinks, and that it thinks always. Cogito, ergo sum is. as Descartes 
points out, not a syllogism, but the expression of an identity which 
is discerned by the simple intuition of the mind.^ If it were other- 
wise, the major “ omne quod cogitat extsHt " would require to have 
been known before the minor “ cogito " ; whereas on the contrary 
it is from the immediate consciousness of being as contained m self- 
consciousness that that major can alone be derived. Again, when 
Hobbes and others argued that thinking is or may be a property 
of a material substance, Descartes answers that the question whether 
the material and the thinking substance are one does not meet us 
at the outset, but can only be solved after we have considered what 
18 involved in the conception of these different substances respec- 
tively/-* In other words, to begin by treating thinking as a quality 
of a material substance, is to go outside' of liie intelligible world for 
an explanation of the intelligible world. It is to ask lor something 
prior to that which is first in thought. If it be true that the conscious- 
ness of self ivS that from which we cannot abstract, that which is 
involved in the knowledge of anything, then to go lieyond it and seek 
lor a reason or explanation of it m anything else is to go beyond 
the beginning of knowledge ; it is to ask for a knowledge before 
knowledge. 

Descartes, however, is himself unfaithful to this point of view ; 
for, strictly taken, it would involve the consequence, not only that 
tliere is nothing prior to the pure consciousness of self, but that 
there can be no object which is not in necessary relation to it 
Hence there can be no absolute opposition between thought and 
anything else, no opposition which thought itself does not transcend. 
But Descartes commits the error of making thought the property 
of a substance, a res cogitans, which as such can immediately or 
directly apprehend nothmg but thoughts or ideas ; while, altogether 
outside of these thoughts and ideas, there is another substance 
characterized by the property of extension, and with which thought 
has nothmg to do. Matter m space is thus changed, in Kantian 
language, into a “ thing m itself," an object out of all relation to 
the subject ; and on the other hand, mind seems to be shut up 
in the magic circle of its own ideas, without any capacity of breaking 
through the circle or apprehending any reality but itself. Between 
thought and Ixnng, ni spite of their subjective unity in self-conscious- 
ness, a gicat gulf seems still to be fixed, which cannot be crossed 
unless thought should become extended, or matter think. But to 
Descartes the dualism is al^solute, because it is a presupposition with 
which he starts. Mind cannot go out of itself, cannot deal with 
anything but thought, without ceasing to be mind ; and matter 
must cease to be matter ere it can lose its absolute externality, its 
nature as having partes extra partes, and accjiure the unity of mind. 
They are ofiposed as the divisible and the indivisible, and there is 
no possible existence of matter in thought except a representative 
existence. The ideal (or, as Descartes calls it, objective) existence 
of matter in thought and the real (or, as Descartes calls it. formal) 
existence of matter out of thought are absolutely different and 
independent things. 

It was, however, impossible for Descartes to be content with 
a subjective idealism that confined all knowledge to the tauto- 
logical expression of self-consciousness 1 am I,'’ 
** What I perceive I pjgrceive.’’ If the individual is to 
find in his self-consciousness the principle of all know- 
ledge, there must be something in it which transcends 
the distinction of self and not self, which carries him beyond 
the limit of his own individuality. What then is the point where 
the subjective consciousness, passes out into the objective, 
from which it seemed at first absolutely excluded ? Descartes 
answers that it is through the connexion of the consciousness of 
self with the consciousness of God. It is because wc find God 
in our minds that we find anything else. The proof of God’s 
existence is therefore the hinge on which the whole Cartesian 
philosophy turns, and it is necessary to examine the nature of 
it somewhat closely. 

Descartes, in the first place, tries to extract a criterion of truth 
out of the cogito y ergo sum. Why am I assured of my own existence ? 
It is because the conception of existence is at once and immediately 
involved in the consciousness of Self. I can logically distin- 
guish the two elements, but I cannot separate them ; whenever I 
dfearly and distinctly conceive the one, I am forced to tliink the 
other along with it. But this gives me a rule for all judgments 

1 Resp^ ud secundas pbjecHones, p. 74^ — quoting from the Elzevir 
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whatever, a principle which is related to the cogi^^ ergo mm as 
the formal to the material principle of knowledge. Whatever 
we cannot separate from the clear and distinct conception of 
anything, necessarily belongs to it in reiility ; and on the other 
hand, whatever we can separate from the dear and distinct 
conception of anything, does not necessarily belong to it in 
reality. Let us therefore set an object clearly before us, let us 
sever it in thought so far as is possible from all other objects, 
and we shall at once be able to determine what properties and 
relations are essential ana what arc not essential to it. And if 
we find empirically that any object manifests a property or 
relation not involved in the clear and distinct conception of it, 
we can say with certainty that such property or relation does not 
belong to it except by arbitrary arrangement, or, in othcT words, 
by the external combination of things which in their own nature 
have no affinity or connexion. 

Now, by the application of this principle, we might at once 
assure ourselves of many mathematical truths ; but, as has been 
already shown, there is a point of view from which wc may 
doubt even these, so long as the idea of a God that deceives us 
is not excluded. If it is not certain that there is a God that 
cannot lie, it is not certain that there is an objective matter in 
space to which mathematical truth applies. But the existence of 
God may be proved in two ways. In the first place, it may be 
proved through the principle of causality, which is a self-evident 
truth. We have in our mind many ideas, and according to the 
principle of causality, all these ideas must be derived from 
something that contains a “ formal ” reality which corresponds 
to their objective ” reality, i,e. which contains at least as 
much reality in its existence out of thought as they contain in 
their existence in thought. Now we might derive from oursch es 
not only the ideas of other minds like ourselves, but possibly 
also of material objects, since these are lower in the scale of 
existence than ourselves, and it is conceivable that the idea of 
them might be got by omitting some of the qualities wfiich 
distinguish ourselves. But the idea of God, of a being who is 
eternal and immutable, all-powerful, all-wise, and all-good, 
cannot be derived from our own limited and imperfect existence. 
The origin, therefore, must be sought in a being who contains 
actually in himself all that is contained in our idea of him. 

It was objected by some of the* critics of Descartes that the idea 
of God as the infinite Bcinp is merely negative, and that it is derived 
from the finite simply by abstracting from its conditions. ^ , 

Desciirtes answers that the case is just the reverse — 
infinite is the positive idea, and the finite is the negative, 
and therefore the former is the presiippobition of the latter. ^ ^ 

As Kant, at a later date, pointed out that space is not a general 
conception, abstracterl from the ideas of particular spaces, and 
representing the common element in them, but that, on the contrary, 
the ideas of particular spaces are got by the limitation of the one 
infinite space tliat is prior to them, so Descartes mamlains in general 
that the idea of the finite is had only by limitation of the infinite, 
and not the idea of the infinite by abstraction from the particular 
determinations of the finite. It is a necessary consequence of this 
that the self-consciousness of a finite being is bound up with the 
consciousness ot the infinite. Hence the idea of God is not merely 
one among other ideas which we have, but it is the one idea that is 
necessary to our very existence as thinking beings, the idea through 
which alone we can think ourselves, or anything else. ** I ought 
never to suppose,** says Descartes, that my conception of the 
infinite is a negative idea, got by negation of the finite, just as I 
conceive repose to be merely negation of movement, and darkness 
merely the negation ot light. On the contrary, 1 see manifestly 
that there is more reality in the infinite than m the finite substance, 
and that therefore I have in me the notion of the infinite, even in 
some sense prior to the notion of the finite, or, in other words, that 
the notion of myself in some sense presupposes the notion of God ; 
for how could I doubt or desire, how could I lie conscious of anything 
as a want, how could I know that I am not altogether perfect, if I 
had not in me the idea of a being more perfect than myself, by com- 
parison with whom I recognize the defects of my own existence ? " ^ 
Desoartes then goes on in various ways to illustrate the thesis that 
the consciousness of a defective and growing nattire cannot give 
rise to the idea of infinite perfection, but On the contrary presupposes 
it. We could not think of a series Of approximations unless theire 
Were somehow present to us the idea of the completed infinite as the 
goal We aim at. If we had nPt the consciousness of ourselves 'as 
finite in relation to the infinite, either we should not be conscious of 

^ Med^aHo pMfUat p. at. 
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ounielves at all, or we should be conscious of ourselves as infinite. 
The image of God is so by him upon us» that we " con' 

ceive thwt resemblance wherein the idea of God is contained by the 
same faculty whereby we are conscious of ourselves." In other 
words, our consciousness of ourselves is at the same time conscious- 
ness of our finitude. and hence of our relation to a being who is 
infinite. 

The principle which underlies the reasoning of Descartes is, that 
to be conscious of a limit, is to transcend it. We could not feel the 
limits either upon our thought or upon our existence, we could not 
doubt or desire, if we did not already apprehend something beyond 
these limits. Nay, we could not be conscious of our existence as 
individual stives if we were not conscious of that which is not 
ourselves, and of a unity in which both self and not-self arc included. 
Our individual life is therefore to us as sclf-conscious beings a part 
of a wider universal life. Doubt and aspiration are but trie mani- 
festation of this essential division and contradiction of a nature, 
which, as conscious of itself, is at the same time conscious of the 
whole in which it is a part. And as the existence of a self and its 
consciousness are one, so we may say that a thinking being is not 
only an individual, but always in some sense identified with that 
universal unity of being to which it is e.ssentially related. 

If Descartes had followed out this line of thought, he would have 
been led at once to the pantheism of Spinoza, if not beyond it. 
As it is, he is on the verge of contradiction with himself when he 
speaks of the consciousness of God as tn some sense prior to the con- 
sciousness of sc'lf. How can anything be prior to the fiist principle 
of knowledge ? It is no answer to say that the consciousness of 
God is the prinetpium essendi, while the consciousness of self is the 
pnneipium cognoscendi. For, if the idea of God is prior to the idea 
of self, knowledge must begin where existence begins, with God. 
The words " in some sense," with which Dcvscartes qualifies his 
asseition of the priority of the idea of God, only betray liis hesitation 
and his partial consciousness of the contradiction in which he is 
involved. Some of Descartes's critics presented this difficulty to 
him m another form, and accused him of reasoning in a circle when 
he said that it is because God cannot lie that we are certain that our 
clear and distmet ideas do not deceive us. The very existence of the 
conscious self, the cogito^ ergo sum, which is the first of- all truths 
and therefore prior in certitude to the existence of God, is believed 
only because of the clearness and distinctness with which we appre- 
hend it. How then, they argued, could God’s truthfulness be our 
secunty for a principle which we must use in order to prove the 
being of God ? The answer of Descartes is somewhat lame. We 
cannot doubt any self-evident principle, or even any truth based 
on a self-evident principle, when we are directly contemplating it 
in all the necessity of its evidence ; it is only when wc forget or turn 
away from this evidence, and begin to think of the possibility of a 
deceitful God, that a doubt arises which cannot be removed except 
by tlie conviction that God is true.^ It can scarcely be said that 
this is a dtgnus vtndtce nodus, or that God can fitly appear as a 
kind of second-best resource to the forgetful spii it that has lost its 
direct hold on truth and its faith m itself. God, truth, and the human 
.spirit are thus conceived as having merely external and accidental 
relations with each other. What Descartes, however, is really ex- 
pressing in this exoteric way is simply that beneath and beyond all 
particular truths lies the great general truth of the unity of thought 
and existence. In contemplating particular truth, we may not 
consciously relate it to this unity, but when we have to defend 
ourselves against scepticism we are forced to realize this relation. 
The ultimate answer to any attack upon a special aspect or element 
of truth must be to show that the fate of truth itself, the very 
possibility of knowledge, is involved in the rejection of it, and that 
we cannot doubt it without doubting reason itseli. But to doubt 
reason is, in the language of Descartes, to doubt the truthfulness of 
God, for, in his view, the idea of God is mvolved in the very con- 
stitution of reason. Taken in this way then, the import of Descartes's 
answer is, that the consciousness of self, like every other particular 
truth, is not at first seen to rest on the consciousness of God, but 
that when we realize what it means we see that it does so rest. 
But if this be so, then in making the consciousness of self his first 
principle of knowledge. Descartes lias stopped short of the truth. 
It can only be the first principle if it is unclei stood, not as the 
consciousness of the individual self, but in a sense m which the 
consciousness of self is identical with the consciousness of God. 

Descartes, however, is far from a clear apprehension of the ultimate 
unity of thought and being, which nevertheless he strives to find in 
God. Beginning with an absolute separation of the res cagitans 
from the res exiensa, he is continually falling back into dualism 
just when he seemed to have escaped from it. Even in God the 
absolute unity, idea and reality fall asunder ; our idea of God is not 
God m us, it is only an idea of which God's existence is the cause. 
But the category of causality, if it forms a bndge between different 
things, as here between knowing and being, at the same time repels 
them from each other. It i^a category of external relation which 
may be adequate to express the relation of the finite to the fipite, 
but not the relation of tlie finite to the infinite. We cannot conceive 
God as the cause of our idea of hiip, without making God a purely 

^ Resp. fuartae, p, 234. 


objective and therefore finite existence. Nor is the case better 
when we turn to the so-callcd ontological argument, — that existence 
is necessarily involved in the idea of God, just as the property of 
having its angles equal to two right angles is involved in the idea of 
a triangle. If indeed we understood this as meaning that thought 
transcends the distinction between itself and existence, and that 
therefore existence cannot be a thing in itself out of thought, but 
must be an intelligible world that exists as such only for the thinking 
being, there is some force in the argument. But this meaning we 
cannot find m Descartes, or to find it wc must make him inconsistent 
with himself. He was so far from having quelled the phantom 
" thmg in itself," that he treated matter in space as such a thing, 
and thus confused externality of space with externality to the mind. 
On this dualistic basis, the ontological argument becomes a manifest 
paralogism, and lies open to all the objections that Kant brought 
against it. That the idea of God involves existence, proves only 
that God, if he exists at all, exists by the necessity of his being. 
But the link that shall bind thought to existence is still wanting, 
and, in consistency with the other presuppositions of Descartes, it 
cannot be supplied. 

But again, even if we allow to Descartes that God is the unity of 
thought and being, we must still ask what kind of unity ? Is it a 
mere generic unity, reached by abstraction, and therefore leaving 
out all the distinguishing characteristics of the particulars under it t 
Or is it a concrete unity to which the particular elements are sub- 
ordinated, but m which they are nevertheless included ? To answer 
this question, we need only look at the relation of the finite to the 
infinite, as it is expressed m the passage already quoted, and m 
many others. Descartes always speaks of the infinite as a purely 
affirmative or positive existence, and of the finite m so far as it is 
distinguished from the infinite, as purely negative, or m other words 
as a nonentity. " I am," he says, ‘^a mean between God and 
nothing, between the Supreme Being and not-boing. In so far as 1 
am created by God, there is nothing m me that can deceive me 
or lead me into error. But on the other hand, if I consider myself 
as participating in nothingness or not-bemg, inasmuch as 1 am not 
myself the Supreme Being, but m many ways defective, I find myself 
exposed to an infinity of errors. Thus error as such is not something 
real that depends on God, but simply a defect ; I do not need to 
explain it by means of any special faculty bestowed on me by God, 
but merely by the fact that the faculty for discerning tiuth from 
error with which he has endowed me, is not infinite." But if we 
follow out this principle to its logical result, wc must say not only 
that error is a conseiiuenco of finitude, but also that the very existence 
of the finite as such is an error or illusion. All finitude, all determina- 
tion, according to the well-known Spinozistic aphorism, is negation, 
and negation cannot constitute reality. To know the reality of 
things, therefore, we have to abstract from their limits, or in other 
words, the only reality is the infinite. Finite being, qua finite, has 
no existence, <ind finite self-consciousness, consciousness of a self 
in opposition to or limited by a not-seH, is an illusion. But Descartes 
does not thus reason. He does not see " anything in the nature of 
the infinite wluch should exclude the existence of finite thingvS." 
" What," he asks, " would become of the power of that imaginary 
infinite if it could create nothing ? Perceiving in ourselves the 
power of thinking, we can easily conceive that there should be a 
greater intelligence elsewhere. And even if we should suppose that 
intelligence increased ad infinitum, we need not fcai that our own 
would be leswsened. And the same is true of all other attributes 
which we ascribe to God, even of his power, provided only that we 
do not suppose that the power in us is not subjected to God’s will. 
In all points, therefore, he is infinite without any exclusion of created 
tlimgs." ® The truth of this view we need not dispute ; the question 
IS as to its consistency with Cartesian principles. It may be a higher 
idea of God to conceive him as revealing himself in and to finite 
creatures ; but it is a different idea from that which is implied in 
Descartes's explanations of error. It is an inconsistency that brings 
Descartes nearer to Christianity, and nearer, it may also be said, 
to a true metaphysic ; but it is not the less an inconsistency with 
his fundamental principles, which necessarily disappears in their 
subsequent development. To conceive the finite as constituted not 
merely by the absence of some of the positive elements of the infinite, 
but as in necessary unity with the infimte ; to conceive the infinite 
as not merely that which has no limits or determinations, but as 
that which is self-determined and self-manifesting, which through all 
finitude and manifestation returns upon itself, may not be erroneous. 
But it would not be difficult to show that the adoption of such a 
conception involves the rejection or modification of almost every 
doctnhe of the Cartesian system. 

In connexion with this inconsistency we may notice the very 
different relations in which Descartes conceives mind on the one side 
and matter on the other, to stand towards God, whp yet j^a ^ ^ 

is the cause of both, and must therefore, by the principle "" 
of causality, contain in himself all that is in both. Matter 
and mind are to Descartes absolute opposites. Whatever can 
be asserted of mind can be denied of matter, whatever can be 
asserted of matter can be denied of mind. Matter is passive, mind 
is active ; matter is extended, and therefore divisible ad infinitum ; 
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mind is an indivisible unity. In fact» though of this Descartes is 
not conscious, the determination of the one is mediated by its 
opposition to the other ; the ideas of object and subject, the self 
and not-self, are terms of a relation distinguishable but inseparable. 
But in the idea of God we must find a unity which transcends this 
difference in one way or another, whether by combining the two 
under a higher notion, or, as it would be more natural to expect on 
Cartesian principles, by abstracting equally from the particular 
characteristics of both. Descartes really does neither, or rather he 
acts partly on the one principle and partly on the other. In his idea 
of God he abstracts from the properties of matter but not from those 
of mind. ^‘Cod,*’ ho says, ** contains in himself formahter all that 
is in mind, but only eminenter all that is in matter ^ or, as he 
elsewhere expresses it more popularly, he is mind, but he is only 
the creator of matter. And for this he gives as his reason, that 
matter as being divisible and passive is es.sentially imperfect. Ipsa 
natufa corporis mult as imperfectiones involvit, and, therefore, there 
is more analogy between sounds and colours than there is between 
material things and God." But the real imperfection here lies in the 
abstractness of the Cartesian conception of matter as merely 
extended, merely passive ; and this is balanced by the equal abstract- 
ness of the conception of mind or self-consciousness as an absolutely 
simple activity, a pure intelligence without any object but itself. 
If matter as absolutely opposed to mind is imperfect, mind as 
absolutely opposed to matter is equally imperfect. In fact they are 
the elements or factors of a unity, and lose all meaning when severed 
from each other, and if we are to seek this unity by abstraction, we 
must equally abstract from both. 

The result of this one-sidedness is seen in the fact that Descartes, 
who begins by separating mind from matter, ends by finding the 
P essence of mind in pure will, t.e. in pure formal self-deter- 

mination. Hence God’s will is conceived as absolutely 
* arbitrary, not determined by any end or law, for all laws, 
even the necessary truths that constitute reason, spring from 
God's determination, and do not precede it. " He is the author 
of the essence of things no less than their existence," and his will 
has no reason but his will. In man there is an intelligence with 
eternal laws or truths involved in its .structure, which so far limits 
his will. " He finds the nature of good and truth already determined 
by God, and his will cannot be moved by anything else." His 
highest freedom consists in having his will determined by a clear 
perception of the nature of good and truth, and " he is never in- 
different except when he is ignorant of it, or at least does not see it 
so clearly as to be lifted above the possibility of doubt." ® In- 
difference of will is to him " the lowest grade of liberty," yet, on the 
other hand, in nothing does the image of God in him show itself 
more clearly than in the fact that his will is not limited by his 
clear and distinct knowledge, but is "in a manner infinite." For 
" there is no object of any will, even the infinite will of God, to 
which our will does not extend Belief is a free act, for as we 
can yield our assent to the obscure conceptions presented by sense 
and the imagination, and thus allow ourselves to bo led into error, 
so on the other hand we can refuse to give this assent, or allow our- 
selves to be determined by anything but the clear and distinct ideas 
of intelligence. That which makes it possible for us to err is that 
also in which the divine image in us is most clearly seen. We cannot 
have the freedom of God whose will creates the object of his know- 
ledge ; but in reserving our assent for the clear and distinct 
perceptions of intelligence, we, as it were, re-enact for ourselves 
the divine law, and repeat, so far as is possible to finite beings, the 
transcendent act of win in which truth and good had their origin. 

The inherent defcH:t of this view is the divorce it makes between the 
form and the matter of intelligence. It implies that reason or self- 
consciousness is one thing, and that truth is another and quite 
different thing, which has been united to it by the arbitrary will of 
God. The same external conception of the relation of truth to the 
mind is involve<l in the doctrine of innate ideas. It is true that 
Descartes did not hold that doctrine in the coarse form in which it 
was attributed to him by Locke, but expressly declares that he has 
" never said or thought at any time that the mind required innate 
ideas which were separated from the faculty of thinking. He had 
simply used the word innate to distinguish those ideas which arc 
derived from that faculty, and not from external objects or the 
determination of the will. Just as when we say generosity is innate 
in certain families, and in certain others diseases, like the gout dr 
the stone, we do not mean to imply that infants in their mother's 
womb are affected with these complaints.*^ ^ Yet Descartes, as we 
have seen, does not hold that these truths are involved in the very 
nature of intelligence as such, so that we cannot conceive a self- 
conscious being without them. On the contrary, we are to regard 
the divine intelligence as by arbitrary act determining that two and 
two should be four, or tha.t envy should be a vice. We are not to 
Conceive eternal truth ffowing from God as rays from the sun/*/^ j 
In ^ther words, we are not to concseive all particular truths, as 
different aspects of one truth, It is part of the imperfection of 
man's finite nature that he ** finds truth and good determineid for I 
- — 1 
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him." It is something given,— given, indeed# along with hie ve^ 
faculty of thinking, but still given as an external Unait to it. < It 
belongs not to his nature as spirit, but to his finitude as man. 

After what has been said, it is obvious that the transition from 
God to matter must be somewhat arbitrary and external. God’s 
truthfulness is pledged for the reality of that of which we f 

have dear and distinct ideas ; and we have clear and 
distinct ideas of the external world so long as we conceive 
it simply as extended matter, infinitely divisible, and * 

moved entirely from without, — so long, in short, as we conceive it 
as the direct opposite of mind, and do not attribute to it any one 
of the properties of mind. " Omnes propiietates, quas in ea dare 
percipimus, ad hoc unum reducuntur, quod sit partibilis et mobilis, 
secundum partes." We must, therefore, free ourselves from the 
obscure and confused modes of thought which arise whenever we 
attribute any of the secondary qualities, which exist merely in our 
sensations, to the objects that cause these sensations. The subjec- 
tive character of such qualities is proved by the constant change 
which takes place m them, without any change of the object m 
which they are perceived. A piece of wax cannot lose its extension ; 
but its colour, its hardness, and all the other qualities whereby it is 
presented to sense, may be easily altered. What is objective in all 
this IS merely an extended substance, and the modes ot motion 
or rest through which it is made to pass. In hke manner we must 
separate from our notion of matter all ideas of actio in disians, e.g. 
we must explain weight not as a tendency to the centre of the earth 
or an attraction of distant particles of matter, but as a consequence 
of the pressure of other bodies, immediately surrounding that which 
IS felt to be heavy.® For the only conceivable actio in distans is 
that which is mediated by thought, and it is only in so far as we 
suppose matter to have in it a principle of activity hke thought, 
that we can accept such explanations of its motion. Again, while 
we must thus keep our conception of matter clear of all elements 
that do not belong to it, we must also be careful not to take away 
from it those that do belong to it. It is a defect of distinctness in 
our ideas when we conceive an attribute as existing apart from its 
substance, or a substance without its attribute ; for this is to treat 
elements that are only separated by a " distinction of reason," as 
if they were distinct things. The conception of the possibility of a 
vacuum or emjity space arises merely from our confusing the possible 
separation of any mode or form of matter from matter in general 
with the impossible separation of matter in general from its own 
essential attribute. Accordingly, in his physical philosophy, 
Descartes attempts to explain everything on mechanical principles, 
starting with the hypothesis that a certam quantity of motion 
has been impressed on the material universe by God at the first, a 
quantity which can never be lost or diminished, and that space is an 
absolute plenum in which motion propagates itself in circles. 

It is unnecessary to follow Descartes into the detail of the theory 
of vortices. It is more to the purpose to notice the nature of the 
reasons by which he is driven to regard such a mechanical ^ ^ < 

explanation of the universe as necessary. A real or sub- 
stantive existence is, m his view, a res completa, a thing 
that can be conceived as a whole in itself without relations 
to any other thing. Now matter and mind are, he ’ 
thinks, such complete existences, so long as we conceive them, as 
pure intelligence must conceive them, as abstract opposites of each 
other ; and do not permit ourselves to be confused by those mixed 
modes of thought which are due to sense or imagination. Descartes 
does not see that in this very abstract opposition there is a bond 
of union between mind and matter, that they are correlative 
opposites, and therefore in their separation res incompletae. In 
other words, they are merely elements of reality substantiated by 
abstract thought into independent realities, He indeed partly 
retracts his assertion that mind and matter severed from each other 
are res completae, when he declares that neither can be conceived 
as existing apart from God, and that therefore, strictly speaking, 
God alone is a substance. But, as we have seen, he avoids the 
necessary inference that in God the opposition between mind and 
matter is reconciled or transcended, by conceiving God m abstract 
self-consciousness or will, and the material world not as his necessary 
manifestation, but simply as his creation, — as having its origin in 
an act of bare volition and that only. His God is the God of mono- 
theism and not of Christianity, and therefore the World is to God 
always a foreign matter which ho brings into being, and acts on 
from without, but m which he is not revealed. 

It is a natural consequence of this view that nature is essentially 
dead matter, that beyond the motion it has received from God at the 
beginning, and which it transmits from part to part . . - 

without increase or diminution, it has no principle of 
activity in it Every trace of vitality in it must be 
explained away as a mere false reflection upon it of the nature of 
mind. The world is thus " cut in two with a hatchet," and there 
is no attraction to overcome the mutual repulsion of its severed 
parts. Nothing can be admitted in the materm half that savours of 
self-determination, all its energy must be communicated, not self* 
originated ,* there is no room for gravitation, still less for magnetism 
or chemical affinity, in this theory. A fortiori, animal life must be 
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completely GTtplainod awa»y. The machine may be veiy complicated, 
but it is still, and can be nothing but, a machine. If we once ad* 
mitted that matter conld he anything but mechanical’, we should be 
on the w‘ay to admit that matter could become mind. When a 
modem physical philosopher declares that everything, even life and 
thought, 18 ultimately reducible to matter, we cannot always be 
certaun that he means what he seems to say. Not seldom the 
materialist mi-^disant, when we hear his account of the properties 
of matter, turns out to be something like a spiritualist in disguise ; 
but when Descartes asserted that everything but mind is material, 
and that the animals are automata, there is no such dubiety of 
interpretation He said what he meant, and meant what he said, 
in the hardest vsense his words can bear. His matter was not even 
gravitating, much less living ; it had no property except that of 
retaining and transmitting the motion received from without by 
pressure and impact. And h%s animals were automata, not merely 
m the sense of being governed by sensation and instinct, but precisely 
in the sense that a watch is an automaton. Henry More cries out 
against the ruthless consequence with which he develops his principles 
to this result. In this,^* he says, “ I do not so much admire the 
penetrative power of your genius as I tremble for the fate of the 
animals. What I recognize in you is not only subtlety of thought, 
but a hard and remorseless logic with which you arm yourself as 
with a sword of steel, to take away life and sensation with one blow, 
from almost the whole animal kingdom." But Descartes was not 
the man to be turned from the legitimate result of his prmciples by 
a scream. " Nec moror astutias et sagacitates canum et vulpium, 
nec quaecunque alia propter cibum, venerem, aut metum a brutis 
fiunt. Profiteor enim me passe petfacile ilia omnia ut a sola membrorum 
confofmatione pro feet a explicate.** ^ 

The difficulty reaches its height when Descartes attempts to 
explain the union of the body and spirit in man. Between two 
^ . substances which, when clearly and distinctly conceived, 

do not imply each other, there can be none but an artificial 
BeaMMtiom nnity of composition that still leaves them 

external to each other. Even God cannot make them one in any 
higher sense.^ And as it is impossible in the nature of mind to see 
any reason why it should be embodied, or m the nature of matter 
to see any reason why it should become the organ of mimi, the union 
of the two must be taken as a mere empincal fact. When we put 
on the one side all that belongs to intelligence, and on the other 
all that belongs to matter, there is a residuum m our ideas which we 
cannot reduce to either head. This residuum consists of our appetites, 
our passions, and our sensations, including not only the feelings x>f 
ain and pleasure, but also the perceptions of colour, smell, taste, of 
ardness and softness, and all the other qualities apprehended by 
touch. These must be referred to the union of mind with body. 
They are subjective in the sense that they give us no information 
as to the nature either of thmgs or of mind. Their function is only 
to indicate what things are useful or hurtful to our composite nature 
as such, or in other words what things tend to confirm or dissolve 
the unity of mind and body. They indicate that something is takmg 
place in our body, or without it, and so stimulate us to some kmd of 
action, but what it is that is taking place they do not tell us. There 
is no resemblance in the sensation of pain produced by great heat to 
the rending of the fibres of our body that causes it. But we do not 
need to know the real origin of our sensation to prevent us going 
too near the fire. Sensation leads us into error only when we are not 
conscious that its office is merely practical, and when we attempt 
to make objective judgments by means of its obscure and confused 
ideas, e.g. when we say that there is heat in our hands or in the fire. 
And the remedy for this error is to be found simply in the clear 
conviction of the subjectivity of sensation. 

These views of the nature of sense, however, at once force us to 
ask how Descartes can consistently admit that a subjective result 
# sensation, a result in mind, should be produced 

Tmaryot matter, and on the other hand how an objective result, 
oocMaiaami ^ j.^3u]t in matter, should be effected by mind. Descartes 
explains at great length, according to his modification of 
the physiology of the day, that the pineal gland, which is the im- 
mediate organ of the soul, is acted on by the nerves through the 
** animal spirits," and again by reaction upon these spirits produces 
motions in the body. It is an obvious mmark that this expkination 
either materialfzes mind, or else puts for the solution the very problem 
to be solved. It was therefore m the spirit of Descartes, it was only 
making explicit what is involved in many of his expressions, when 
Geulincx, one of his earliest followers, formulated the theory of 
occasional causes. The general approval of the Cartesian school 
proved thdt this was a legitimate development of doctrine. Yet it 
f^ore away the last veil from the absolute dualism of the system, 
which had so far stretched the antagonism of mind and matter 
that no mediation remained possible, or what is the same thing, 
remained possible only through an inexplicable will of God. The 
intrusion of such a Deus ex mackina into philosophy only showed 
that philosophy by its violent abstraction had destroyed the unity 
of the known and intelligible world, and was, therefore, forced to 
seek that unity In the region of the unknown and unintelligible. 
If Our light be darkness, then in our darkness we must seek for Mght ; « 


if reason be contradictory in itself, truth must be found in unreason. 
The development of the Cartesian school was soon to show what is the 
necessary amd inevitable end of such worship of the unknown. 

To the ethical aspect of his philosophy, Descartes, unlike Spinoza, 
only devoted a subordinate attention. In a short treatise, however, 
he discussed the relation of reason to the passions. After Bthica 
we have got over the initial difficulty, that matter should 
give nse to effects m mind, and mind m matter, and have admitted 
that m man the unity of mind and body turns what in the animals 
is mere mechanical reception of stimulus from without and reaction 
upon it into an action and reaction mediated by sensation, emotion 
and passion, another question presents itself. How can tho mere 
natural movornent of passion, the nature of which is fixed by the 
original constitution of our body, and of the thmgs that act upon 
it, be altered or modified by pure reason ? For while it is obvious 
that morality consists in tho determination of reason by itstdf, it is 
not easy to conceive how the same being who is determined by 
passion from without should also be determined by reason from 
within. How, in other words, can a spiritual being maintain its 
character as self-determined, or at least determined only by the clear 
and distinct ideas of the reason which are its innate forms, m the 
presence of this foreign element of passion that seems to make it 
the slave of external impressions ? Is reason able to crush this 
intruder, or to turn it into a servant ? Can the passions be annihil- 
ated, or can they be spiritualized ? Descartes could not properly 
adopt either alternative ; he could not adopt the ethics of asceticism, 
for the union of body and mmd is, in ius view, natural ; and hence 
the passions which are the results of that union arc in themselves good. 
They are provisions of nature for the protection of the unity of soul 
and body, and stimulate us to the acts necessary for that puriiose. 
Yet, on the other hand, he could not admit that these passions are 
capable of being completely spiritualized : for so long as the unity 
of body and soul is regarded as merely external and accidental, it is 
impossible to think that the passions which arise out of this unity 
can be transformed into the embodiment and expression of leason. 

Descartes, indeed, points out that every passion has a lower and 
a higher form, and while m its lower or primary form it is based 
on the obscure ideas produced by the motion of the animal spirits, 
in its higher form it is connected with the clear and distinct judg- 
ments of reason regardmg good and evil. If, however, tho unity 
of soul and body be a unity of composition, there is an element of 
obscurity m the judgments of passion which cannot be made clear, 
an element in desire that cannot he sjuntualized. If the mmd l>e 
external to the passions it can only impose upon them an external 
rule of moderation. On such a theory no ideal morality is possible 
to man m Ins present state ; for. m order to the attainment of such 
an ideal morality, it would l>e necessary that the accidental element 
obtruded into his life as a spiritual being by his connexion with the 
lx>dy should be expelled. What can be attained under present con- 
ditions IS only to abstract so far as is possiblti from external thmgs, 
and thoscJ relations to external thmgs mto which passion brings us. 
Hence the great importance which Descartes attaches to the dis- 
tmetion between things m our power and tilings not in our powei. 
What IS not in our power includes all outward thmgs, and therefore 
it is our highest wisdom to regard them as determined by an absolute 
fate, or the eternal decree of God. We cease to wish for the im- 
possible ; and therefore to subdue our passions we only need to 
convince ourselves that no effort of ours can enable us to secure 
their objects. On the other hand, that which is withm our power, 
and which, therefore, we cannot desire too earnestly, is virtue. 
But virtue in tins abstraction from all objects of desire is simply 
the harmony of reason with itself, the arapajfa of the vSloic under 
a slight change of aspect. Thus m ethics, as in metaphysics, 
Descartes ends not with a reconciliation of the opposed elements, 
but with a dualism, or at best, with a unity which is the result of 
abstraction. 

Thf Philosophy of Malebranche. — Malebranche was prepared, 
by the ascetic training of the cloister and the teaching of Augus- 
tine, to bring to clear consciousness and expression many of the 
tendencies that were latent and undeveloped in the philosophy 
of Descartes. To use a chemical metaphor, the Christian 
Platonism of the church father was a medium in which Cartesian- 
ism could precipitate the product of its elements. Yet the niedium 
was, as we shdl see, not a perfect one, and hence the product 
was not quite pure. Without metaphor, Malebranche, by his 
previous habits of thought, was well fitted to detect and develop 
the pantheistic and ascetic elements of his master^s philosophy. 
But he was not well fitted to penetrate through the veil of popuW 
language under which the discordance of that philosophy with 
orthodox Christianity was hidden. On the contrary, the whole 
training of the Catholic priest, and especially his practical spirit, 
with that tendency to compromise which a practical spirit 
always brings with it, enabled him to conceal from himself as 
well as from others the logical result of his principles. And we 
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do not wonder even when we find him treating as a ‘‘miserable’’ 
the philosopher who tore away the veil. 

Malebranche saw all things in GodJ* In other words^ he 
taught that knowledge is possible only in so far as thought is 
the expression, not Of the nature of the individual subject as 
such, but of a universal life in which he and all other rational 
beings partake. No one can feel my individual pain ; every 
one can see the truth which I contemplate — ^why is it so ? The 
reason is that my pain is a modification of my substance, but 
truth is the common good of all spirits.*' ^ This idea is ever 
present to Malebranche, and is repeated by him in an endless 
variety of forms of expression. Thus, like Descartes, but with 
more decision, he tells us that the idea of the infinite is prior to 
the idea of the finite. “ We conceive of the infinite being by 
the very fact that we conceive of being without thinking whether 
it be finite or no. But in order that we may think of a finite 
being, we must necessarily cut off or deduct something from the 
general notion of being, which consequently we must previously 
possess. Thus the mind does not apprehend anything whatever, 
except in and through the idea that it has of the infinite ; and 
so far is it from being the case that this idea is formed by the 
confused assemblage of all the ideas of particular things as the 
philosophers maintain, that, on the contrary, all these particular 
ideas are only participations in the general idea of the infinite, 
just as God does not derive his being from the creatures, but all 
the creatures arc imperfect participations of the divine Being.’* ^ 
Again, he tells us, in the same chapter, tliat ‘‘ when we wish to 
think of any particular thing, we first cast our view upon all 
being, and then apply it to the consideration of the object in 
question. We could not desire to see any particular object unless 
we saw it already in a confused and general way, and as tliere is 
nothing which we cannot desire to see, so all objects must be in 
a manner present to our spirit.” Or, as he puts it in another 
place, our mind would not be capable of representing to itself 
the general ideas of genera and species if it did not see all things 
as contained in one ; for every creature being an individual 
we cannot say that we are apprehending any created thing 
when we think the general idea of a triangle.” 

The main idea that is expressed m all these different ways is 
simply this, that to determine any mdividual object as such, we 
must relate it to, and dLstmguish it from, the whole of which 

1 H J ^od that, thoreiore, tfiought could never 

ihehMne ®*'PP*'cbend anything if it did not bring with itself the 
mind to ^ intelligible world as a unity. Descartes had 

bummn already expressed this truth in his Meditations, but 
faiow deprived it of its full significance by making a 

Mjtc! distinction between the being and the idea of God, the 
former of which, in his view, was only the cause of the 
latter. Malebranche detects this error, and deniCvS that there is any 
idea of the infinite, which is a somewhat crude way of saying that 
there IS no division between the idea of the infinite and its reality. 
What Reid asserted of the external world, that it is not represented 
by an idea in our mmds, but is actually present to them, Malebranche 
asse^t€^d of God. No individual thing, he tells us— and an idea is 
but an individual thing-— could represent the infinite. On the 
contrary, all individual things are represented through the infinite 
Being, who contains them all m liLs substance ** tr^ efficace, et par 
consequence tr^ intelligible.*’ ^ We know God by himself, material 
things only by their ideas in God, for they are ** unintelligible in 
themselves, and we can sec them only in the being who contains 
them in an intelligible manner.” And thus, unless we in some way 
” saw God, we should be able to see nothing el^e.” The vision of 
God or in God, therefore, is an ” intellectual intuition ” in which 
^or and seen, knower and known, are one. Our knowledge of things 
is our participation in God's knowledge of them. 

When we have gone so far with Malebranche, we are tempted to 
ask why he does not follow out his thought to its natural conclusion. 
If the idea of God is not separable from his existertce, if it is through 
the idea of him that all things are known; and through his existence 
that all things are, then it would seem necessarily to follow that our 
consciousness of God is but a part of God's consciousness of himself, 
that our consciousness of self and other things is but God's conscious- 
ness of them, and lastly, that there is no existence either of ourselves 
or other things except in this consciousness. To understand Male- 
branche is mainly to understand how he stopped short of results 
that seemed to lie so directly in the line of his thought. 

To begin with the last point, it is ea!sy to see that Malebranche 
only asserts unity of idea and reality in God, to deny it ever3rwhere 

^ Morale, i i,' § a. » Recherche, iii. pt. ii, ch. vi. * Recherche ch. vii. 


else, which with him is equivalent to assertsing it in general and 
denpng it in particular. To him, as to Descartes, the opposition 
between mind and matter is absolute. Material things cannot come 
into our minds nor can our minds go out of themselves ” pour so 
promoner dans les cieux.” * Hence they are m themselves absolutely 
unknown ; they are known only in God, in whom are their ideas, 
amd as these ideas again are quite distinct from the reality » they 
” might be presented to the mind without anything existing.’^ That 
they exist out of God in another manner than the intelligible manner 
of their existence in God, is explained by a mere act of His will# 
that is^ it is not explained at all. Though we see all things in God, 
therefore, there is no connexion between his existence and theirs^ 
The ” world is not a necessary emanation of divinity ; God is 
perfectly self-sufficient, and the idea of the infinitely perfect Being 
can lie conceived quite apart from any other. The existence of the 
creatures is due to the free decrees of God * Malebranche, therefore, 
still treats of external things as ” things in themselves,” which have 
an existence apart from thought, even tlie divine thought, though 
it is only m and through the divine thought they can be known by us. 
” To see the matenal world, or rather to judge that it exists (since 
in itself it is invisible), it is necessary that God should reveal it to 
us, for we cannot see the result of his arbitrary will through necessary 
reason.” * 

But if we know external things only through tlieir idea in God, 
how do we know ourselves ? Is it also through the idea of us in 
God ? Here we come upon a point in which Malebranche diverges 
very far from his master. We db not, he says, properly know 
ourselves at all as we know God or even external objects. We are 
conscious of ourselves by inner sense (sentimmi inUneur), and from 
this we know that we are, but we do not know what we are. ” We 
know the existence of our soul more distinctly than of our body, 
but we have not so perfect a knowledge of our soul a.s of our body.” 
This is shown by the fact tliat from our idea of body as extended 
substance, we can at once see what are its possible modifications. 
In other words, we only need the idea of extended substance to see 
that there is an inexhaustible number of figures and motions of 
which it is capable. The whole of geometry is but a development 
of what is given already in the conception of extension. But it is 
not so with our consciousness of self, which does not enable us to 
say prior to actual experience what sensations or passions are 
possible to us. We only know what heat, cold, light, colour, hunger, 
anger and desire are by feehng them. Our knowledge extends as 
far as our experience and no further. Nay, we have good reason to 
believe that many of these modifications exist m our soul only by 
reason of its accidental association with a body, and that if it were 
freed from that body it would be capable of far other and higher ex- 
periences. ” We know by feehng that our soul is. great, but perhaps 
we know almost nothing of what it is m itself.” The informations 
of sense have, as Descartes taught, only a practical but no theoretical 
value : they tell u8 nothing of the external world, the real nature 
of which we know not through touch and taste and sight, but only 
through our idea of extended substances ; while of the nature of 
the soul they do not tell Us much more than that it exists and that 
it Ls not matenad. And in this latter case we have no idea, nothing 
better than sense to raise us above its illusions, It is clear from 
these statements that by self -consciousness Malebranche moons 
consciousness of desires and feelings, which belong to the individual 
as such, and not consciousness of self as thinking. He begins, in 
fact, where Descartes ended, and identifies the consciousness of 
self as thinking, and so transcending the limits of its own particular 
being, with the consciousness or idea of God. And between the 
consciousness of the finite in sense and the consciousness of the 
infinite in thought, or in other words, betweim the consciousness of 
the universal and the consciousness of the individual, he sees m) 
connexion. Malebranche is just one step from the pantheistic 
conclusion that the consciousness of finite individuality as such is 
illusory, and that as all bodies ate but modes of one infinite extension* 
so all souls are but modes of one infinite thought. But while he 
willingly accepts this result in regard to matter, his religious feelings 
prevent him from accepting it in relation to ihmd. He is driven, 
therefore, to the inconsistency of holding that sense and feeling, 
through which in his view we apprehend fiie finite as such, give us 
true though imperfect knowledge of the soul, while the knowledge 
they give us of body is not only imperfect but false.^ Thus th® finite 
spirit is still allowed to be a substance, distinct from the infinite, 
though it holds its substantial existence on a precarious tenure. It 
is left hanging, we may say, on the verge of the infinite, Whose 
attraction must soon prove too strong for it Ideas are living things, 
and often remould the mmdi that admit them in spite of the great^t 
resistance of dead custom and traditionaxy belief. In the grasp of a 
logic that overpowers him the more easily in that he» is unconscious 
of its tendency, Malebtanche is bmuffht within one stcj> of the pan- 
theistic conclusion, and all his Christian feeling and priestly training 
can do is fust to save him from denial of the personality of man* 

But even this denial is not the last word of pantheism^ When the 
principle that the finite is known only in reSation to the iiifimts« 
the individual only in rdation to the universal, is i nterpreted as 
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meaning that the infinite and universal is complete In itself without 
the finite and individual, when the finite and individual is treated 
as a mere accidental etjti^tence due to the “ arbitrary will of God," 
it ceases to be poi^ble to conceive even God as a spirit. Did 
Malebranche real&e what he was saying when he declared that God 
was “ being in general, ’’ hut not any particular being ? At any rate 
we can see that the same logic that leads him almost to deny the 
reality of finite beings, leads him also to seek the divine nature in 
something more abstract and general even than thought. If we 
must abstract from all relation to the finite in order to know God as 
he is, is it not necessary for us also to abstract from self -consciousness, 
for self -consciousness has a negative element in it that is something 
definite, and therefore limited ? We do not wonder, therefore, when 
We- find Malebranche saying that reason does not tell us that God 
is a spirit, but only that he is an infinitely perfect being, and that 
he must be conceived rather as a spirit than as a body simply because 
Spirit is more perfect than body. " When we cadi God a spmt, it 
is not so much to show positively what he is, as to signify that he 
IS not material." But as we ought not to give him a bodily form 
like man's, so we ought not to think of his spirit as ainiilar to our 
own spirits, although we can conceive nothing more perfect. " It 
is necessary rather to believe that as he contains in himself the 
properties of matter without being material, so he comprehends in 
himself the perfections of created spirits without being a spirit as 
we alone can conceive spirits, and that his true name is ' He who 
IS,' i.e. Being without restnetion, Being infinite and universal." ^ 
Thus the essentially self-re vealmg God of Christianity gives way 
to pure spint, and pure spirit in its turn to the eternal and in- 
comprehensible substance of which we can say nothing but that it is. 
The divine substance contains in it, indeed, every thmg that is in 
creation, but it contains them eminenter in some incomprehensible 
form that is reconcilable with its infinitude. But we have no 
adequate name by which to call it except Being. The curious 
m^taphysic of theology by which, m his later writings, Malebranche 
tried to make room for the incarnation by supposing that the finite 
creation, which as finite is unworthy of God, was made worthy by 
union with Christ, the divine Word, shows that Malebranche had 
some indistinct sense of the necessity of reconciling his philosophy 
with hia theology ; but it shows also the necessarily artiftcial nature 
of the combination. The result of the union of such incongruous 
elements was something which the theologians at once recognized as 
heterodox and the philosophers as illogical 

There was another doctrine of Malebranche which brought him 
into trouble with the theologians, and which was the mam subject 
of his long controversy with Amauld. This was his denial of 
particular providence. As Leibnitz maintained that this is the best 
of all possible worlds, and that its evils are to be explained by the 
negative nature of the finite, so Malebranche, with a slight change of 
expression, derived evil from the nature of particular or individual 
existence. It is not conformable to the nature of God to act by any 
but universal laws, and these universal laws necessarily involve 
articular evil consequences, though their ultimate result is the 
ighest possible good. The question why there should be any 
particular existence^ any existence but God, seeing such existence 
necessarily mvolves evil, remains insoluble so long as the purely 
pantheistic view of God is maintained ; and it is this view which is 
really at the bottom of the assertion that he can have no particular 
volitions. To the coarse and anthropomorphic conception of 
particular providence Malebranche may be right m objecting, but 
on th^ other hand, it cannot be doubted that any theory in which 
the universal is absolutely opposed to the particular, the infinite to 
the finite, is unchristian as well as unphilosophical. For under this 
dualistic presupposition, there seem to be only two possible alter- 
natives open to thought : either the particular and finite must be 
treated as something independent of the universal and mfinite, 
Which involved an obvious contradiction, or else it must be regarded 
as absolute nonentity. We find Malebranche doing the one or the 
other aS occasion requires. Thus he vindicates the freedom of man's 
will on the ground that the universal will of God does not completely 
determine the particular volitions of man ; and then becommg 
conscious of the difficulty involved in this conception, he tries, like 
Descartes, to explain the particular will as something merely 
negative, a defect, and not a positive existence. 

But to understand fully Malebranche’s view of freedom and the 
ethical system connected with it. we must notice an important 
P alteration which he makes in the Cartesian theory of the 

of intelligence. To Descartes, os we have 

maaw$$* seen, the ultimate essence of mind lay m pure abstract 
self-determination or will, and hence he based even moral and. in- 
tellectual truth on the arbitrary decrees of God. With Malebranche* 
on the other hand, abstraction goes a step further ; and the absolute 
is sought not in the subject as opj^osed to the object, not in pure 
formial self-determinat3ion as opposed to that which is determined, 
but in a unity that transcends tnis difference. With him, therefore, 
win ceases to be regarded ar the essence of intelligence, and sinks 
into a property or separable attribute of it. As we can conceive an 
extended siibstance without actual movement, so, he says, wie can 
conceive a thinking substance without actual volition. But “ matter 


or extension without ipotion would be entirely useless and incapable 
of that variety of forms for which it is made ; and we cannot, there- 
fore, suppose, that an all-wise Being would create it in this way. 
In like manner, if a spiritual or thinking substance were Without 
will, it IS clear that it would be quite useless, for it would not be 
attracted towards the objects of its perception, and would not love 
the good for which it is made. We cannot therefore conceive an 
intelligent being so to fashion it." “ Now God need not be conceived 
as creating at all. for he is self-sufficient ; but if he be a creator 
of spirits, he must create them for himself. " God cannot will that 
there should exist a spirit that does not love him, or that loves him 
less than any other good," ^ The craving for good m general, for an 
absolute satisfaction, is a natural love of God that is common to all. 
‘‘The just, the wicked, the blessed, and the damned all alike love 
God with this love." Out of this love of God arises the love we 
have to ourselves and to others, which are the natural inclinations 
that belong to all created spirits. For these inclinations are but the 
elements of the love which is in God, and which therefore he inspires 
in all his creatures. “ II s'aimc, il nOus aime, il aime toutes ses 
creatures ; il ne fait done point d'espnts qu'il ne les porte k I’anner, 
k s’aiiner, et k aimer toutes les creatures.' ^ Stripping this thought 
of its theological vesture, what is expressed here is simply that as a 
spiritual being each man is conscious of his own limited and indi- 
vidual existence, as well as of the limited and individual existence 
of other beings like himself, only m relation to the whole m which 
they are parts, so he can find his own good only m the good of the 
whole, and he is m contradiction with himself so long as he rests 
in any good short of that. His love of happiness, his natural 
inclinations both selfish and social, may be therefore regarded as an 
undeveloped form of the love of God ; and the ideal state ot his 
inclinations is that m which the love of self and of others are ex- 
plicitly referred to that higher affection, or in which his love does 
not proceed from a part to the whole, but from the whole to the parts 
The question of morals to Malebranche is the question how these 
natural inclinations are related to the particular passions. Sensation 
and passion ajrise out of the connexion of body and soul, BtMcn 
and their use is only to urge us to attend to the wants of 
the former. Wc can scarcely hear without a smile the simple 
monastic legend which Malebranche weaves together about the 
original nature of the passions and their alteration by the Fall. 
" It is visibly a disorder that a spirit capable of knowing and loving 
God should be obliged to occupy itself with the needs of the body." 
“ A being altogether occupied with what passes in Iils body and 
with the infinity of objects that surround it cannot be thinking 
on the things that are truly good." ® Hence the necessity ot an 
immediate and instinctive warning from the senses m regard to 
the relations of things to our organism, and also of pains and pleasures 
which may induce us to attend to this warning. " Sensible pleasure 
IS the mark that nature has attached to the use of certain things m 
order that without having the tiouble of examining them by reason, 
we may employ them for the preservation of the body, but not in 
order that we may love them.'^ ** Till the Fall the mmd was merely 
united to the body, not subjected to it, and the influence of ^fiese 
pleasures and pains was only such as to make men attend to their 
bodily wants, but not to occupy the mmd. or fill it with sensuous 
joys and sorrows, or trouble its contemplation of that which is really 
good. Our moral aim should therefore be to restore this state of 
things, to weaken our union with the body and strengthen our union 
with God. And to encourage us in pursuing this aum we have to 
remember that union with God is natural to the spirit, and that, 
while even the condition of union with the body is artificial, the 
condition of subjection to the body is wholly unnatural to it. Our 
primary tendency is towards the supreme good, and we only love 
the objects of our passions in so far as we ‘‘ determine towards 
particular, and therefore false goods, the love that God gives us for 
Iiimself." The search for happiness is really the search for God m 
disguise, and even the levity and inconstancy with which men rush 
from one finite. good to another, is a proof that they were made for 
the mfinite. Furthermore, this natural love of God, or inclination 
for good in general, " gives us the power of suspending our consent 
in regard to those particular goods which do not satisfy it." If wc 
refuse to be led by the obscure and confused voice of in.stinctive 
feeling, which arises from and always tends to confirm our union 
with the body, and wait for the light of reason which arises from 
and always tends to confirm our union with God, we have done all 
that is in our power, the rest is God’s work. “ If we only judge 
precisely of that which we sec clearly, we shall never be deceived. 
For then it will not be we that judge, but the universal reason that 
judges in us." ® And as our love, even of particular goods, is a 
confused love of the supreme good, so the clear vision of God in- 
evitably brings with it the love of him. " We needs must love the 
highest when we see it." When it is the divine reason that speaks 
in us it is the divine love that moves us* " the same love wherewith 
God loves himself and the things he has made." ® 

The general result of the ethics of Malebranche is ascetic. The 
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^ Bechefchi» iv, ch. i. ® EntretiBn, iv, , 

^ Recherche, v. ch. iv. ’ Recherche, iv. ch. i. 

® Morale^ pt. i. ch. i. § 9 . * Recherche, iv. ch. v. 


^ Recherche, ch. ix. 
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passions, like the senses, have no relation to the higher life of the 
soul ; their value is only m relation to the union of soul and l>ody, a 
union which is purely accidental or due to the arbitrary will of God. 
The more silently they discharge their provisional function, and the 
less they disturb or mterfere with the pure activity of spirit, 
the more nearly they approach to the only perfection that is possible 
for them. Their ideal state is to remain or become again simple 
instincts that act mechanically like the circulation ot the blood. 
Universal light of reason casts no ray into the obscurity of sense ; 
its universal love cannot embrace any of the objects of particular 
passion. It is indeed recognized by Malebranche that sensation in 
man is mixed with thought, that the passions in him are forms of the 
love of good in general. But this union of the rational with the 
sensuous nature is regarded merely as a confusion which is to be 
cleared up, not m a higher unity of the two elements, but simply by 
the withdrawal of the spirit from contact with that which darkens and 
defiles it. Of a transformation of sense into thought, of passion into 
duty — an elevation of the life of sense till it becomes the embodiment 
and expression of the life of reason — Malebranche has no conception. 
Hence the life of reason turns with him to mysticism in theory 
and to asceticism m practice. His universal is abstract and opposed 
to the particular ; instead of explaining it, it explains it away. 

A certain tender beauty as of twilight is spread over the world 
as we view tt through the eyes of this cloistered philosopher, and we 
do not at first see that the softness and ideality of the picture is 
due to the gathering darkness. Abstraction seems only to be purify- 
ing, and not destroying, tiH it has done its perfect work. Male- 
branche conceived himself to be presenting to the world only the 
purest and most refined expression of Christian ethics and theology. 
But if we obey his own continual advice to think clearly and dis- 
tmctly, if we divest his system of all the sen.suous and imaginative 
forms m which he has clothed it, and reduce it to the naked simplicity 
of its central thought, what we find is not a God that reveals himself 
in the finite and to the finite, but the absolute substance which has 
no revelation, and whose existence is the negation of all but itself. 
Thus to tear away the veil, however, there was needed a stronger, 
simpler, and freer spint — a spirit less influenced by opinion, less 
inclined to practical compromise, and gifted with a stronger “ faith 
in the whispers of the lonely muse ” of speculation than Malebranche. 

The Philosophy of Spinoza , — It is a remark of Hegers that 
Spinoza, as a Jew, first brought into European thought the idea 
of an absolute unity in which the difference of finite and infinite 
is lost. Some later writers have gone further, and attempted to 
show that the main doctrines by which his philosophy is distin- 
guished from that of Descartes were due to the direct influences 
of Jewish writers like Maimonides, Gersonides, and Hasdai 
Crescas, rather than to the necessary development of Cartesian 
ideas. And it is undoubtedly true that many points of similarity 
with such writers, reaching down even to verbal coincidence, 
may be detected in the works of Spinoza, although it is not so 
easy to determine how much he owed to their teaching. His own 
view of his obligations is sufficiently indicated by the fact, that 
while in his ethics he carries on a continual polemic against 
Descartes, and strives at every point to show that his own 
doctrines are legitimately derived from Cartesian principles, 
he only once refers to Jewish philosophy as containing an 
obscure and unreasoned anticipation of these doctrines. Quod 
quidam Hebraeorum quasi per nebulam vidisse videntur qui 
scilicet statuunt Deum Dei intellectum resque ab ipso intellectas 
unum ct idem esse.” * It maybe that the undeveloped pantheism 
and rationalism of the Jewish philosophers had a deeper influence 
than he himself was aware of, in emancipating him from the 
traditions of the synagogue, and giving to his mind its first 
philosophical bias. In hiS earlier work there are Neoplatonic 
ideas and expressions which in the Ethics are rejected or re- 
moulded into a form more suitable to the spirit of Cartesianism. 
But the question, after all, has little more than a biographical 
interest. In the Spinozistic philosophy there are few differences 
from Descartes which cannot be traced to the necessary develop- 
ment of Cartesian principles ; and the comparison of Malebranche 
shows that a similar development might take place under the 
most diverse intellectual conditions. What is most remarkable 
in Spinoza is just the freedom and security with which these prin- 
ciples are followed out to their last result. His Jewish origin and 
his breach with Judaism completely isolated him from every 
influence but that of the thought that possesses him. And no 
scruple or hesitatibh, no respect for the institutions or feelings 
of his time interferes with his speculative consequence* He 
^ Eth, ii. schol. 7. 


exhibits to us the almost perfect type of k mind without super- 
stitions, which has freed itself from all but reasoned and intelK||ent 
convictions, or, in the Cartesi^ phrase, clear and distinct 
ideas " ; and when be fails, it is not by any inconsistency, or 
arbitrary stopping short of the necessary conclusions of his 
logic, but by the essential defect of his principles^ 

Spinoza takes his idea of method from mathematics, and aftpr 
the manner of Euclid, places at the head bf each hook 6i his EthUs 
a certain number of definitions, axioms, and postulates ^ 
which are supposed to be intuitively certain, apd to form , 

a sufficient basis for all that follows. Altogether there 
are twenty-seven definitions, twenty axioms, and eight . 

postulates. If Spmoza is regarded as the most consequent 
of philosophers it cannot’ be because he has based his 
system upon so many fragmentary views of truth ; it 
must be because a deeper unity has been discerned in the system 
than is visilile on the first aspect of it. We must, therefore, to a 
certam extent distinguish between the form and the matter of his 
thought, though it is also true that the defective form itself involves 
a defect in the matter. 

'What in the first instance recommends the gebmetrical method to 
Spinoza is, not only its apparent exactness and the necessity of its 
sequence, but, so to .speak, its disinterestedness. Confusion of 
thought arises from the fact that wc put ourselves, our desires and 
feelings and interests, into our view of things ; that we do not regard 
them as they are m themselves, in their essential nature, but look 
for some final cause, that is, some relation to ourselves by which 
they may be explained. For this reason, he says, the truth might 
for ever have remained hid from the human race, if mathematics, 
which looks not to the final cause of figures, but to their essential 
nature and the properties involved in il, had not set another type of 
knowledge before them.” To understand things is to see how all 
that is true of them flows from the clear and distinct idea expressed 
in their definition, and ultimately, it is to see how all truth flpws 
from the essentia Dei as all geometrical tVuth flows from the idea of 
quantity. To lake a mathematical view of the universe, therefore, 
IS to raise ourselves above all consideration of the end or tendency 
of things, above the fears and hopes of mortality into the region 
of truth and necessity. ” When I turned my mind to this subject/* 
he says in the beginning of his treatise on politics, ” I did not propose 
to myself any novel or strange aim, but simply to demonstrate liy 
certam and indubitable reason those things which agree best with 
practice. And in order that I might inquire into the matters of 
this science with the same freedom of mind with which we are wont 
to treat lines and surfaces in mathematics, I determined not to 
laugh or to weep over the actions of men, but simply to understand 
them ; and to contemplate their affections and passions, such as love, 
hate, anger, envy, arrogance, pity and all other disturbances of soul 
not as vices of human nature, but as properties pertaining to it in 
the same way as heat, cold, storm, thunder pertain to the nature of 
the atmosphere. For these, though troublesome, arc yet necessary, 
and have certain causes through which we may come to understand 
them, and thus, by contemplating them in their truth, gain for Our 
minds as much joy as by the knowledge of things that are pleasing 
to the senses.” All our errors as to the nature of things arise from 
our judging them from the point of view of the part and not of the 
whole, from a point of view determined by thpir relation to our own 
individual being, and not from a point of view determined by the 
nature of the things themselves ; or, to put the same thing m another 
way, from the point of view of sense and imagination, and not from 
the point of view of intelligence. Mathematics shows ps tfie in- 
adequacy of such knowledge when it takes uis out of ourselves into 
things, and when it presents these things to us as objects of universal 
intelligence apart from all special relatibn to our individual feelings. 
And Spino;^a only wishes that the same universality and freedom o^ 
thought which belongs to mathematics, because its objects do not 
interest the passions, should be extended tO those objects that do 
interest them. Purity from interest is the first condition of the 
philosopher's being ; he must get beyohd the illusion of seriSe and 
passion that makes our own lives SO supremely important and 
interesting to us simply because they are our own. He must look 
at the present as it were through an inverted telescope of reason, 
that wul feduce it to its due proportion and blace in the sum of 
things. To the heat of passion and the higher neat of imagination; 
Spinoza has only one advice — ** Acquaint yourself with God and 
he at peace." Look not to the particular bfit to the universal, view 
things not under the forni of the finite and temporal, but sttb quadam 
specie aeternitatis: 

The illvlrion of the finite — the illusion of sense, imagination and 
passion, which, in Bacon's language, tends to makfe men jiidge of 
things ex analogia hominis and not eic analogia kniv^rsi, 
which raises the individual life, and even the present' “7 
moment of the individual life, with its passing feelings, ^ 
into the standard for measuring the universe— this, In * 

the eyes of Spinoza, is the source of all error and evil tb man* 
On the other haiid, his highest good is to live the universal 
life of reason, or what is the same, thing, to view all things from 
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centre in G<>d, and tp«be moved only by the passion lor good in 

J [6nerai, “ the intellectual lovo of God/* In the treatise Da Emand^a- 
tone tntellectus, Spinoza takes up this contrast in the first instance 
firom its moral side, ‘‘All our felicity or infelicity is founded on the 
nature of the object tO which we are joined by love.” To love the 
thin^ that pettah is to be in continual trouble and disturbance of 
passion ; it is to fuU of envy and hatred towards others who 
possess them ; it is to lie ever striving after that which, when we 
attam , it, does not satrsfy us ; or lamenting over the loss of tiiat 
which inevitably passes away from us; omy “love to an object 
that is infinite and eternal feeds the soul with a changeless and 
unmingled joy/* But again our love rests upon our knowledge ; 
if we saw thinp as they really are we should love only the highest 
object. It IS because semo and imagination give to the finite an 
iiKlependence and substantiality that do not belong to it, that we 
waste our love upon it as if it were infinite. And as the first step 
towards truth is to understand our error, so Spinoza proceeds to 
explain the defects of common sense, or in other words, of that first 
and unreflected view of the world which lue, like Plato, calls opinion. 
Opinion is a kind of knowledge derived partly from hearsay, and 
partly from experieniia vaga. It consists of vague and general con- 
ceptions of things, got either from the report of others or from an 
experience which has not received any special direction from in- 
telligence. The mmd that has not got beyond the stage of opinion 
takes things as they present themselves in its individual experience ; 
and its beliefs grow up by association of whatever happens to have 
been found together in that experience. And as tne combining 
principle of the elements of opinion individual and not universal, 
so its conception of the world is at once fragmentary and accidental. 
It does not see things in their connexion with the unity of the whole, 
and hence it cannot see them in their true relation to each other. 
“I assert expressly,” says Spinoza, ” that the mind has no adequate 
conception either of itself or of external things, but only a confused 
knowledge of them, so long as it perceives them only m the common 
order of nature, i,e, so long as it is externally determined to contem- 
plate this or that obj‘ect by the accidental concourse of things, and 
so long as it is not internally detennined bv tlie unity of thought m 
which it considers a number of things to understand their agreements, 
differences and contradictions/* ^ 

There are two kinds of errors wlxich are usually supposed to 
exclude each other, but which Spinoza fimls to be united in opimon. 
o/ These are the errors of abstraction and imagmation ; 

- . the former explains its vice by defect, the latter its vice 
excess. On the one hand, opinion cs abstract and one-' 
I y sided ; it is defective m knowledge and lakes hold of 
Um* things only at one point. On the other hand, and just 
because of this abstractness and one-sidedness, it is forced 
tp give an artificial completeness and independence to that which is 
essentially fragmentary and dependent. The word “ abstract ** is 
misleading, in so far as we are wont to associate with abstraction the 
idea of a inental effort by which parts are separated from a gi\ en 
whole ; biit, it may be applied without violence to any imperfect 
conception, iii which things that are really elements of a greater 
whole are treated as if they were res completae, independent objects, 
complete in themselves. And in this sense the ordinary conscious- 
ness of man is often the victim of abstraction.s when it supposes itself 
most of all to be dealing with realities. Tlie essences ana substances 
of the schoolman may delude him, but he cannot think these notions 
clearly without seeing that they are only abstract elements of reality, 
and that they have a meaning only in relation to the other elements 
of it. But common sense remains unconscious of its abstractness 
because imagination gives a kind of substantiality to the fragmentary 
and limited, and so makes it possible to conceive it as an independent 
reality. Pure intelli^nce seeing the part as it is in itself could never 
see it but as a part. Thought, when it rises to clearness and distinct- 
ness m regard to any finite object, must at once discern its relation 
to Other finite objects and to the whole, — must discern, in Spinozistic 
language, that it is “ modal ** and not “ real.** But though it is 
not possible to think the part as a whole it is possible to picture it 
as a whole. The limited image that fills the mind’s eye seems to 
n^ed nothing else for reality. We cannot think a house clearly 
and distinctly in all the connexion of its parts with each other 
without seeing its necessary relation to the earth on which it stands, 
to the pressure of the atmosphere, &c. The very circumstances by 
which the possibility of such an existence is explained make it im^ 
possible to conceive it apart from other things. But nothing hinders 
me from resting on a house as a cpmplete picture by itself. Imagina^ 
tion represents things in the externality of space and time, and is 
subjected to no other conditions but those of space and time. Hence 
it can begin anywhere and stop anywhere. For the same cause it 
can mingle and confuse together all manner of inconsistent forms — 
can iipagine a man with a horse’s head, a candle blazing in vacuo, a 
speakmg tree, a man changed into an animal. There may be ele- 
ments in the nature of these^things that would prevent such com- 
binations ; but these elements are not necessarily present to the 
ordinary cOfisbiousness, the abstractness of whose conceptions leaves 
it absolutely at the mercy of imagination or accidental associatiph. 
To thought in this s^age anything is possible that can be pictured. 
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On the other hand, as knowledge advances, this freedom of com- 
bination becomes limited, “ the less the mind understands and the 
more it perceives the greater iS its power of fiction, and the more it 
understands the narrower is the limitation of that j^wer. For 
just as m the moment of consciousness we cannot imagine that we 
do not think, so after we have apprehended the nature of body we 
cannot conceive of a fly of mfinite size, and after we know the nature 
of a soul we cannot thmk of it as a square, though we may use the 
words that express these ideas,” ^ Thus, according to Spinoza, 
the range of possibility narrows as knowledge widens, until to 
perfected knowledge possibility is lost in necessity. 

From these considerations it follows that all thought is imperfect 
that stops short of the absolute unity of all thmgs. Our first im- 
perfect notion of things as isolated from each otlier, or , 
connected only by co-existence and succession, is a mere 
imagination of things. It is a fictitious substantiation 
of isolated moments in the eternal Being. Knowledge, 
so far as it deals with the finite, is engaged m a continual 
process of self-correction which can never l)e completed, for at every 
step there is an element of falsity, in so far as the mmd rests in the 
contemplation of a certain number of the elements of the world, 
as if they constituted a complete whole by themselves, whereas 
they are only a part, the conception of which has to be modified 
at tlie next step of considering its relation to the other parts. Thus 
we nse from individuals of the first to individuals of the second order, 
and we cannot stop short of the idea of ” all nature as one individual 
whose parts vary through an infinite number of modes, without 
change of the whole individual.” ** At first we think of pieces of 
matter as independent individuals, either because we can picture 
them separately, or because they preserve a certain proportion or 
relation of parts through their changes. But on further consideia- 
tion, those apparent substances smk into modes, each of which is 
dependent on all the others. All nature is bound together by 
nec<'8sary law, and not an atom could be other than it is without 
the change of the whole world, iience it is only in the whole world 
that there is any true individuality or substance. And the suiue 
principle appliCwS to the minds of men. TJieir individuality is a mere 
semblance caused by our abstraction from their conditions. Tsolate 
the individual man, and he will not display the chameter of a think- 
ing being at all. IIis whole spirit luil life is bound up with his rela- 
tions to other mmds, past ana present. He has such a life, only m 
and through that universal life of which he is so infinitesimal a part 
that Ins own contribution to it is as good as nothing. ” Vis qua 
homo in existendo persovorat limitata est, ct a potentia causainm 
externarum mfinite superatur.** * What can be called his own ? 
His body is a link m a cyclical chain of movement which involves 
all the matter of the world, and which as a whole remains without 
change through all. His mmd is a Imk m a great movement of 
thought, which makes him the momentary organ and expression of 
one of its phases. His very consciousness of self is marrea by a false 
abstraction, atiovc which he must rise ere ho can know himself as he 
really is. 

“ Lot us imagme,** says Spinoza m his hfteenth letter, “ a little 
worm living m blood which has vision enough to discern the pat tides 
of blood, lymph, &c., and reason enough to obseivc how one particle 
is repelled by another with which it comes into contact, or com- 
municates a part of its motion to it. Such a worm would live m the 
blood as we do in this part of the universe, and would regard each 
particle of it, not as a port, but as a whole, nor could it know how 
all the pai*ts are influenced by the universal nature of the blood, and 
are obliged to accommodate tliemsclves to each other as is required 
by that nature, so that they co-operate together according to a fixed 
law. For if we suppose that there are no causes outside of the blood 
which could communicate new motions to it, and no space beyond 
tlie blood, nor any other bodies to which its particles could transfer 
their motion, it is certain that the blood as a wjiole would always 
maintain its present state, and its particles would suffer no other 
variations than those which may be inferred from the given relation 
of the motion of the blood to lymph, chyle. <&c. And thus in that 
case the blood would require to be considered always as a whole and 
not as a part. But since there arc many other causes which influence 
the laws of the nature of blood, and are in turn influenced thereby, 
other motions and other variations must arise m the blood which ore 
not due to the proportion of motion m its constituents but also to 
the relation between that motion and external causes. And there- 
fore4we cannot consider the blood as a whole, but only as a part of 
a greater whole.** 

“ Now we can think, and mdeed ought to think, of all natural 
bodies m the same manner in which we have thought of this blood, 
for all bodies are surrounded by other bodies, and reciprocally 
determine and are determined by them, to exist and operate in a 
fixed and definite way, so as to preserve the same ratio of motion 
and rest in the whole universe. Hence it follows that ©very body, 
in so far as it exists under a certain definite modification, ought to 
be considered as merely a part of the whole univeiue which agrees 
with its whole, and thereby is in intimate union with all the other 
parts ; and since the nature of the universe is not limited like that 
of the blood, but absolutely infinite, it is clear that by this nature, 

“ De Emend, viii. § 58. * Eth, il. leriima, 7 schol. ♦ Eth. iv. 3. 
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with its infinite powers, the parts are modified in an infinite number 
of ways, aftd compelled to pass through an infinity of variations. 
Moreover, when I think of tne universe as a substance, I conceive 
of a still closer union of each part with the whole ; for, as I have 
elsewhere shown, it is the nature of substance to be infinite, and 
therefore every single part belongs to the nature of tlie corporeal 
substance, so that apart therefrom it neither can exist nor be con- 
ceiv^ And as to the human mind, I think of it also as of part of 
nature, for I think of nature avS having in it an infinite power of 
thinking, which, as infinite, contains in itself the idea of all nature, 
and whose thoughts run parallel with all existence.*' 

From this point of view it is obviOus that our knowledge of things 
cannot be real and adequate, except in so far as it is determined by 
Th hi whole, and proceeds from the whole to the 

n^wiwu knowledge that proceeds fiom part to part 

aomittMa always be imperfect ; it must remain external to 

tnapmna* object, it must deal in abstractions or mere eniia 
rationis, which it may easily be led to mistake foi realities. Hence 
Spinoza, like Plato, distinguishes reason whose movement is regrCvS- 
sive (from effect to cause, from variety to unity) from scientia 
intuitiva, whose movement is progressive, which “ proceeds from 
the adequate idea of certain of God’s attributes to an adequate 
knowledge of the nature of things." ^ The latter alone deserves to 
be called science in the highest setise of the tenn. For in order that 
our mind may correspond to the exemplar of nature, it must develop 
all its ideas from the idea that represents the ongm and source of 
nature, so that that idea may appear as the souice of all other 
ideas." The regressive inode of knowledge has its highest value m 
preparing for the progressive. The knowledge of the finite, ere it 
can become perfectly adequate, must be absorbed and lost in the 
knowledge of the infinite. 

In a remarkable passage m the Ethics, Spinoza declares that the 
defect of the common consciousness of men lies not so much in their 
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ignorance, either of the infinite or of the finite, as m their 
incapacity for bringing the two thoughts togethei, so as 
to put the latter in its proper relation to the foimer. 
All are ready to confess that God is the cause both of the 
existence and of the nature of things created, but they 
do not realize what is involved in this confession— and 


hence they treat created things as if they were substances, that is, 
as if they were Gods. " Thus while they arc contemplating finite 
things, they think of nothing less than of the divine nature ; and 
again when they turn to consider the divine nature, they think of 
nothing less than of their former fictions on which they have built 
up the knowledge of finite things, as if these things could contribute 
nothing to onr understanding of the divine nature. Hence it is not 
wonderful that they are always contradicting themselves." ^ As 
Spinoza says elsewhere, it belongs to the very nature of the human 
mind to know God, for unless we know God we could know nothing 
else. The itlea of the absolute unity is involved m the idea of every 
particular thing, yet the generality of men, deluded by sense and 
imagination, arc unable to bring this implication into clear conscious- 
ness, and hence their knowledge of God does not modify their view 
of the finite. It is the busme.S 8 of philosophy to correct this defect, 
to transform our conceptions of the finite by relating it to the 
infinite, to complement and complete the partial knowledge produced 
by individual experience by bringing it into connexion with the idea 
of the whole. And the vital question which Spinoza himself prompts 
us to ask is how far and in what way this transformation 19 effected 
in the Spinozistic philoso|)hy. 

Tliere are two great .steps in the transformation of knowledge by 
the idea of unity as that idea is conceived by Spinoza. The first 
step involves a change of the conception of individual finite things 
by which they lose their individuality, their character as independent 
substances, and come to be regarded a.s modes of the infinite. But 
secondly, this negation of the finite as such is not conceived as 
implying the negation of the distinction between mind and matter. 
Mind and mhtter still retain that absolute opposition which they 
had in the philosophy of Descartes, even after all limits have been 
removed. And therefore in order to reach the absolute unity, and 
transcend the Cartesian dualism, a second step is necessary, by 
which the independent substantiality of mind and matter is with- 
drawn, and they are reduced into attributes of the one infinite 
substance. Let us examine these steps successively. 

The method by which the finite is reduced into a mode of the 
infinite has already been partially explained. Spinoza follows to its 
. .. legitifnate result the metaphysical or logical principles of 

* BescartCs and Malebranche. According to the former, 
as we have seen, the finite presupposes the infinite, andi 
^ indeed, so far as it is real, it is identical with the infinite. 

*1116 infihito IS absolute reality, because it is pure affirmap 
tion, because it is that which negaHonem ntUiam involvit. The finite 
is distingialshed from it simply by its limit, by its wanting some- 
thing which the infinite has. At this point Spinoza takes up the 
argument. If the infinite be the real, and the finite, so far as it is 
distin^ished therefrom, the unreal, then the supposed substantiality 
or individuality of finite beings is an illusion. In itself the finite is 
but an abstraction, to which imagination has given an Apparent 
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independence. All limitation or determination is negative, and m 
order to apprehend positive reality we must abstract from limits. 
By denying the negative, we reach the affirmative ; by annihilating 
finitude in our thought, and so undoing the illusory work of the 
imagination, we reach the indeterminate or unconditioned being 
which alone truly is. All division, distinction and relation are but 
entta rationis. Imagination and abstraction can give to them, as 
they can give to mere negation and notliingness, “ a local habitation 
and a name," but they have no objective meaning, and in the highest 
knowledge, in the scientia intuitiva, which deals only with reality, 
they muvSt entirely disappear. Hence to reach the truth as to matter, 
we must free ourselves from all such ideas as figure or number, 
measure or time, which imply the separation and relation of parts. 
I'hiis in his 50th letter, in answer to some question about ngure, 
Spinoza says, " to prove that figure is negation, and not anything 
positive, we need only consider that the whole Of matter conceived 
indefinitely, or in its infinity, can have no figure ; but that figure 
has a place only in finite or determinate bodies. He who says that 
he perceives figure, says only that he has before his mind a limited 
thing and the manner in which it is limited. But this limitation 
does not pertain to a thing in its ‘ esse,’ but contrariwise m its 
* non-essc ^ (i.e. it signifies, not that some positive quality belongs 
to the thing, but that something is wanting to it). Since, then^ 
figure is but limitation, and limitation is but negation, we cannot 
say that figure is anything." The same kind of reasoning is else- 
where (Epist. 29) applied to solve the difficulties connected with the 
divisibility of space or extension. Really, according to Spinoza, 
extension is indivisible, though modally it is divisible. In other 
words, parts ad inpmtum may be taken in space by the abstracting 
mind, but these parts have no separate existence. You cannot 
rend space, or take one part of it out of its connexion with other 
parts. Hence arises the impossibility of asserting cither that there 
IS an infinite number of parts in space, or that there is not. The 
solution of the antinomy is that neither alternative is true. There 
are many things "quae nullo niimcro exjihcan possunt," and to 
understand these things we must abstract altogether from the 
idea of number. The contradiction arises. entirely from the applica- 
tion of that idea to the infinite. We cannot say that space has a 
finite number of parts, for every finite space must be conceived as 
itself included in infinite space. Yet, on the other liand, an infinite 
number is an absurdity ; it is a number which is not a number. 
We escape the difficulty only when we see that number is a category 
inapplicable to the infinite, and this to Spinoza means that it is 
not applicable to reality, that it is merely an abstraction, or 
imaHnationis. 

The same method which solves the difficulties connected with the 
nature of matter is applied to mind. Here also wc leach the reality, 
or thing in itself, by abstracting from all determination. ^ . - 

All conceptions, therefore, that involve the independence 
of the finite, all conceptions of good, evil, freedom and ^ 
responsibility disappear. When W. Blyenburg accuses Spinoza of 
making God the author of evil, Spinoza answers that evil is an ens 
rationis that has no existence for God. " Evil is not somethmg posi- 
tive, but a state of privation, and that not in relation to the divine, 
but simply in relation to the human intelligence. It is a conception 
that anses from that generalizing tendency of our minds, which 
leads us to bring all beings that have the external form of man 
under one and the same definition, and to suppose that they are all 
equally capable of the highest perfection we can deduce from such a 
definition. When, therefore, we find an individual whose works are 
not consistent with this perfection, straightway we judge that he is 
deprived of ii, or that he is diverging from his own nature,— a 
judgment we should never make if we had not thus referred him to 
a gef?eral definition, and supposed him to be possessed of the nature 
it defines. But since God does not know things abstractly, or through 
such general definitions, and since there cannot be more reality 
in things than the divine intelligence and power bestows upon them» 
it manifestly follows that the defect which belongs to finite things, 
cannot be called a privation in relation to the intelligence of God, 
but only in relation to the intelligence of man." ^ Thus evil and good 
vanish when we consider things sub specie mternitatis, because they 
are categories that imply a certain independence in finite beings. 
For the idea of a moral standard implies a relation of man to the 
absolute good, a relation of the finite to the infinite!, in which the 
finite is not simply lost and absorbed in the infinite. But Spinoea 
can admit no such relation^ In the presence of the infinite the finite 
disappears, lor it exists only by abstraction and negation t or it 
seems to us to exist, not because bf what is present to opr thoughts, 
but because of wrhat is not present to them* As we think ourselves 
free because we are conscious of our actions but not ot their causes, 
so we think that we have an individual existence only because the 
infinite intelligence is not wholly but only partially realized in us. 
But as we cannot really divide space, though we can think of a ]|part 
of it, so neither can we place any real division in the divine intelli** 
gefice. In this way we can understand how Spinota is able to spegk 
of the human mind as part of the infinite thought of God, and Of the 
human body as part of the infinite extension of God, while yet he 
asserts that the mvine substan^ is simple, and not made up of parts, 
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So far as they exist, they must be conceived as parts of the divine 
substance, but when we look directly at that divine substance their 
separate existence altogether disappears. 

It has, however, bwn already mentioned that this ascending 
movement of al^tcaotion does not at once and directly brmg 
c I a Spinoza to the absolute unity of substance. The prin- 
ciple that “determination is negation," and that there- 
fore the absolute reality is to be found only m the 
indeterminate, would lead us to expect this conclusion ; but the 
Caitesian dualism prevents Spinoza from reachmg it. Mmd and 
matter are so absolutely opposed, that even when we take away 
all limit and detcrmmation from both, they still retain their 
distinctness. Raised to infinity, they still refuse to be identified. 
We are forced, indeed, to take from them their substantial or sub- 
stantive existence, for there can be no other substance but God, 
who mcludes all reality m himself. But though reduced to attributes 
of a common substance, the difference of thought and extension is 
insoluble. The mdependence of mdividual finite things disappears 
whenever we substitute thought for imagination, but even to pure 
intelligence, extension remains extension, and thought remains 
, thought. Spinoza seems therefore reduced to a dilemma ; 
* he cannot surrender either the unity or the duality of 
things, yet he cannot relate them to each other. The only 
DeMomrteM^ course left open to him is to conceive each attribute m its 
dualism whole substance, and to regard their difference 

as the difference of expression. As the patriarch was 
called by the two names of Jacob and Israel, under different aspects, 
each of which included the whole reahty of the man, so our minds 
apprehend the absolute substance in two ways, each of which 
expresses its whole nature.' In this way the extremes of absolute 
identity and absolute difference seem to be reconciled. There is a 
complete parallelism of thought and extension, " ordo et connexio 
idearum idem est ac ordo et connexio rerum," ^ yet there is also a 
complete independence and absence of relation between them, for 
each is the whole. A tlimg m one expression cannot be related to 
itself m another expression. Hence m so far as we look at the 
substance under the attribute of thought, we must take no account 
of extension, and in so far as we look at it under the attribute of 
extension, we must equally refuse to take any account qf thought. 
This parallelism may be best illustrated Spinoza’s account of the 
relation of the human soul and body. The soul is the idea of the 
body, and the body is the object of the soul, whatever is m the one 
really is m the other ideally ; yet this relation of object and subject 
does not imply any connexion. The motions and change.s of the 
body have to be accounted for partly by itself, partly by the influence 
of other bodies ; and the thoughts of the soul m like manner have 
to be accounted for partly by what God thinks as constituting the 
mdividual mmd, and partly by what he thinks as constitutmg the 
minds of other individuals. But to account for thought by the 
motions of the body, or for the motions of the body by thought, 
IS to attempt to bridge the impassable gulf between thought and 
extension. It involves the double absurdity of accounting for a 
thmg by itself, and of accounting for it by that which has nothing 
m*common with it. 

In one point of view, this theory of Spinoza deserves the highest 
praise for that very characteristic which probably excited most 
« . , odium against it at the time it was first published, namely, 

hfJhsr ‘ exaltation of matter. It is the mark of an imperfect 
idsMilsm spiritualism to hide its eyes from outward nature, and to 

shrink from the material as impure and defiling. But 
its horror and fear are proofs of weakness ; it flies from an enemy 
it cannot overcome. Spinoza’s bold identification of spirit and 
matter, God and nature, contains in it the germ of a higher idealism 
than can be found in any philosophy that asserts the claims df the 
former at the expense of the latter. A system that begins by making 
nature godless, wiU inevitably end, as Schcllmg once said, in making 
God unnatural. The expedients by which Descartes keeps matter at 
a distance from God, were intended to maintain his pure spirituality; 
but their ultimate effect was seen in his reduction of the spiritual 
nature to mere will. As Christianity has its superiority over other 
religions in this, that it does not end with the opposition of the human 
to the divine, the natural to the spiritual, but ultimately reconciles 
them, so a true idealism must vmdicate its clamis by absorbmg 
materialism into itself. It was. therefore, a true instinct of philosophy 
that led Spinoza to raise matter to the co-equal of .spirit, ana at 
the same time to protest against the Cartesian conception of matter 
as mere inert mass, moved only by impulse from without. “ What 
were a God that only impelled the world from without ? ■ ' says 
Goethe. “ It becomes him to stir it by an inward energy, to involve 
nature in himself, himself in nature, so that that which lives and 
moves and has a bemg in him can never feel the want ol his power 
or his spirit.'* 

While, however, Spinoza thus escapes some of the inconsequences 
of I>escartes, the contradiction that was implioit in the Cartesian 
system between the duality and the unity, the attributes and the 
substance, in his system becomes explicit. When so great emphasis 
is laid upon the nnity ol substance, it becomes more difficult to 
explain the difference of the attributes. The result is, that .Spinoza 

' Epist» 27. ^ Eth, ii. 7. 


is forced to account for it, not by the nature of substance itself, 
but by the nature of the intelligence to which it is revealed. “ By 
substance,*' he says, 1 understand that which is in itself, , . - 

and IS conceived through itself. By attribute I understand 
the same thing, nisi quod attnbutum dicatur respectu ^ 


Hence we are naturally led with J. E. Erdmann to think 




of the intelligence dividing the "substanre as a kind of 
prism that breaks the white light into different colours, ^ ^ 
through each of which the same world is seen, only with a 
different asjiect. But if the intelligence m itself is but a mode of 
one of the attributes, how can it be itself the source of their 
distinction ? 

The key to this difficulty is that Spinoza has really, and almost in 
spite of his logical principles, two opposite conceptions of substance, 
between which he alternates without ever bringing them to a unity. 
On the one hand, in accordance with the princijile that determination 
lb negation, substance must be taken as that which is utterly in- 
determinate, like the Absolute of the Buddhist, which we can char- 
acterize only by denying of it everything that we assert of the finite. 
In this view, no predicate can lie applied univocally to God and to 
the cicatures ; he differs from them, not only m existence, but in 
essence.** If we follow out this view to its legitimate result, God is 
withdrawn into his own absolute unity, and no difference of attributes 
can be ascribed to him, except in respect of somethmg else than 
himself. It is owing to the defects ot our intelligence that he appears 
under different forms or expressions , in himself he is pure Doing, 
without form or expression at all. But, on the other hand, it is to be 
observed, that while Spinoza really ])rocecds by abstraction and 
negation, he does not mean to do so. The abstract is to him the 
unreal and imaginary, and wdiat he means by substance is not 
simply Being m general, the concei)tion that remains when we omit 
all that distinguishes the particulars, but the absolute totality of 
things conceived as a unity m which ail particular existence is 
included and subordinated. Hence at a single stroke the mdetcr- 
mmate })asses into the most determinate Bering, the Bemg with no 
attributes at all into the Bemg constituted by an infinite number 
of attributes. And while, under the former conception, the defect 
of our mtelhgcnce seemed to be that it divided the substance, or 
saw a difference of attributes in its absolute unity, under the second 
conception its delect lies in its apprehending only two out of the 
infinite multitude of these attributes. 

To do justice to Spinoza, tlieiefore, we must distinguish between 
the actual effect of his logic and its effect as he conceived it. The 
actual effect of his logic m to dissolve all in the ultimate abstraction 
of Being, from which we can find no way back to the concrete. 
But his intent wavS simply to relate all the parts to that absolute 
unity which is the presuj)position of all thought and being, and so 
to arrive at the most concrete and complete idea of the reality of 
things. He failed to see what is involved in his own principle that 
determination is negation ; for if affirmation is impossible without 
negation, then the attempt to divorce the two from each other, the 
attempt to find a purely affirmative being, must necessarily end in 
the barest of all aostractions bemg confused with the unity of all 
things. But even when the infinite substance is defined as the 
negative of the finite, the idea of the finite becomes an essential 
element in the conception of the infinite. Even the Pantheist, who 
says that God is what finite things are pot, m spite of himself recog- 
nizes that God has a relation to finite things. Finite things may m 
his eyes have no positive relation to God, yet they have a negative 
relation ; it is through their evanesScenco and transitormess, through 
their nothingness, that the eternal, tlie infinite reality alone is 
revealed to huii. Spinoza is tjuite conscious of this process, conscious 
that he reaches the affirmation of substance by a negation of what 
he conceives as the purely negative and unreal existence of finite 
things, but as he regards the assertion of the finite as merely an 
illusion due to our imagination, so he regards the coirection of this 
illusion, the negation of the finite as a movement of reflection which 
belongs merely to our intelligence, and ha.s nothing to do with tlie 
nature of substance m itself. We find the true affirmation by tlie 
negation of the negative, but in itself affirmation has no relation 
to negation. Hence his absolute being is the dead all -absorbmg 
substance and not the self -revealing spirit. It is the being without 
detcrmmation, and not the being that determmes itself. There is no 
reason in the nature of substance why it should have either attributes 
or modes ; neither mdividual finite things nor the general distinction 
of mipd and matter can be deduced from it. The descending move- 
ment of thought is not what Spinoza himself said it should be, an 
evolution, but simply an external and empirical process by which 
the elements dropped in the ascending movement of abstraction are 
taken up again with a merely nominal change. For the sole difference 
m the conception of mind and matter as well as in the conception 
of individual minds and bodies which is made by their reference to 
the idea of God, is that they lose their substantive character and 
become adjectives, Aristotle objected to Plato, that his ideas were 
merely aMyrrh, dfdta, that is, that his idealization of the world >vas 
merely supei^cial, and left the things Realized very much what they 
were before to the sensuous consciousness ; and the 


same may iba 
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said of Spioozals negation qf 6nite things. It was an external and 
imperfect negation, whiph did not transform the^ idea of the finite, 
but merely substituted thte natfies of attributes and modes for the 
names of general and individual substances. 

The same defective logic, by which the movement of thought in 
determining the substance regarded as altogether external to the 
substance itself, is seen agam in Spinoza's conceptions pf the relations 
of the attributes to each other. Adopting the Cartesian opposition pf 
mind and matter, he does not see, any more than Descartes, that in 
their opposition they are correlative. Or if he did see it (as seems 
possible from a passage in his earliest treatise),^ he regarded the 
correlation as merely subjective, merely belonging to our thought. 
They are to him only the two attributes which we happen to knpw, 
out of the infinite number belonging to God. There is no necessity 
that the substance should manifest itself in just these attributes 
and no others, for abstract substance is equally receptive of all 
determinations, and equally indifEerent to them all. Ju^t bepause 
the unity is merely generic, the differences are accidental, and do 
not form by their union any complete whole. If Spinoza had seen 
that matter in itself is the correlative opposite of mmd in itself, he 
need not have sought by abstracting from the difference of these 
elements to reach a unity which is manifested in that very difference, 
and his absolute would have been not substance but spirit. This 
idea he never reached, but we find him approximating to it in two 
ways. On the one hand, he condemns the Cartesian conception of 
matter as passive and self-external, or mfinitely divisiblo-'-as^ m 
short, the mere opposite of thought.*^ And sometimes he insists 
on till* parallelism of extension and thought at the expense of their 
opposition in a way that almost anticipates the assertion by Leibnitz 1 
of the essential identity of mind and matter. On the other hand, 
he recognizes that this parallelism is not complete. Thought is not I 
like a picture; it is conscious, and conscious not only of .itself, 
but of extension. It transcends therefore the absolute distinction 
between itself and other attributes. It is only because he cannot rid ! 
himself of the phantom of an extended matter as a thing m itself, 
which is entirely different from the idea of it, that Spmoza is pre- 
vented from recognizing m mind that unity that transcends all 
distinctions, even its own distinction frohi matter. As it is, his mam 
reason for saying that intelligence is not an attribute of God. but 
merely a mode, seems to be this, that the thought of God must bo 
conceived as producing its own object, i.e, as transcending the dis- 
tinction of subject and obiect which is necessary to our mtelligencc.^ 
But tliis argument of itself points to a concrete quite ais mucli as to 
an abstract unity. It is as consistent with the idea of absolute spint 
as with that of absolute substance Sjnnoza's deliberate and formal 
doctrine is undoubtedly the latter ; but he constantly employs 
expressions which imply the former, as when he speaks of God as 
causa sui. The higher idea inspires him, though his consciousness 
only embraces the lower idea. ^ 

The ethical philosophy of Spmoza is determined by the same 
principles and embarrassed by the same difficulties as his meta- 
^ I » physics. In it also we find the same imperfect conception 
* of the relation of the positive to the negative elements, 
^ ^ consequence, the same confusion of the highest 
^ * unity of thought, the affirmation that subordinates and 

transcends all negation with mere abstract affirmation. Or, to put 
the same thing in ethical language. Spinoza teaches a morality 
which is in every point the opposite of asceticism, a morality of self- 
assertion or self-seeJking. and not of self-denial. The conatus sess 
conSBfVandt is to him the supreme principle of virtue ; ♦ yet this self- 
vseeking is supposed, under the guidance of reason, to identify itself 
with the love of man and the love of God, and to find blessedness 
not m the reward of virtue, but in virtue itself. It is only confusion 
of thought and false mysticism that could object to tms result on 
the ground of the element of self still preserved in the dmor Dei 
intellectualis. For it is just the power of identifying himself with 
that which is wider and higher than his individual being that makes 
morality possible to man. But the difficulty lies m this, that 
Spinoza will not admit the negative element, tlie element of mortifica- 
tion dr sacrifice, into morality at all. even as a moment of transition. 
For him there is no dead self, by which We may rise to higher thingte, 
no 4o?ing of life that we may pnd it. For the negative is nothing, 
it is evil in the only sense in yrliich evil exists, and cannot be ilie 
source of good. The higher affirmation of our o^vn being, the higher 
seeking of oiirselveA which is identical with the loVe of God, must 
therefore be regarded as nothing ^distinct in kind from that ‘first 
seeking of tpir natural self which in Spinoza's view belong^ to us ini 
common with the animals, and indeed in common with aU. beings 
whatever. It must be regarded merely as a direct development 
and extenijjion of the same thing. The main’ interest of the ^Iffozistic 
ethics therefore lies in observing by what Steps he acksompushes this 
transition, while excluding altogether the idea of a real division of 
the hjigher and the loiyer life, the spii;}t and fieshr and of a confii^fc 
in which the former is developed through the eacr^Oe of the (latter. 

Finitci ' creatures exl^ only ais modes of the divine substanoe, only 
soTat as they partake in tte infinite; Or' Whkt fe the same thing with 
Spinoza^ in the purely affirmative or self^affirmfei^ nature of 
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They therefore must also be Hell-affirming. They cHsn nevet* limit 
themselves ; th^ir limit lies m this, that they are not identified with 
the infinite substance which c»iQ;^S8es itself also m other modes. 
In other words, the limit of any timte creature, that whioh makes it 
finite, lies without it, and its own existence, so far as it goes, must 
be pure self-assertion and self-seeking. ** Unaquaeque res quantum 
m se est in .suo esso i>erseveitare conatur," and this cematus is its very 
essence or inmost nature.* Ih the animals this conMus takes the 
form of appetite, in man of de^iire, which is “ appetite with the 
consciousness of it." * But this couvStitUtes no essential difference 
between appetite and desire, for " whether a man be conscious of 
his appetite or no, the appetite remains onO and the same thing." ^ 
Man therefore, like the animals, is purely seif-asserting and Bcb- 
seekingj He can neither know nor will anything but his own being, 
or it he knows or wills anything else, it must be something involved 
in his own being. If he knows other beings, or seeks their pood, 
it must hfs because their existence and their good are involved m his 
own. If he loves and knows God it must be becaime he cannot know 
himself without knowing God, or find his supreme goOd anywhere 
but in God 

Wliat at first makes the language difficult to us is the identification 
of will and intelligence. Both are reprasented as affirming theii 
objects. Descartes had prepaied the way for this when he treated 
the will as the faculty of judging or giving assent to certain com- 
binations of ideas, and distinguished it from the purely intellectual 
faculHCvS by which the ideas are apprehended. By tliis distinction 
he had, as ho supposed, secured a place for human freedom. Admit- 
ting that intelligence is under a law of necessity, he claimed for the 
will a certain latitude or liberty of indifference, a power of givings 
or withholding assent in all cases where the relations of ideas were 
not absolutely clear and distinct. Spmoza points out that there is 
no ground for such a distinction, that the acts of apprehension and 
judgment cannot be separated from each other. In the mind 
there is no volition, i.e. no affirmation or negation which is not 
immediately involved in the idea it apprehends," and therefore 
" mtellect and will arc one and the same thing." * If, then, there is 
no freedom except the liberty of indifference, freedom is impossible 
Man. like all other beings and things, is under an absolute law O] 
necessity. All the actions of his will, as well as of his intelligence, 
are but different forms of the self-assertive tendency to which ht 
cannot but yield, liecause it is one with his very being, or onl> 
ideally distinguishable therefrom. There is, however, another idea 
of liberty. Liberty as the opposite of necessity is an absurdity — i1 
13 impossible for either God or man ; but liberty as the ^posito o; 
slavery is possible, and it is actually jiossessed by God. The divine 
hberty consists in this, that Ckid acts from the necessity of his owt 
nature alone, and is not in any way determined from without 
And the groat question Of ethics is, How far can man partake in this 
liberty ? At first it would seem impossible that he should partake 
in it. He is a finite being, whose power is infinitely surpassed bj 
the power of other beings to which he is related. His body acts 
only as it is acted on, and his mind cannot therefore apprehend hh 
body, except as affected by other things. His self-assertion and 
self-seeking are therefore confused with the asserting and seckinja 
of other things, and are never pure. His thought and activity cannot 
be understood except through the influence of other things whiOt 
lie outside of his consciousness, and upon which his will has nc 
influence. He cannot know clearly and distinctly either himself 01 
anything else ; how then can ho Imow his own good or detetmin< 
himself by the idea of it ? 

The -answer is the answer of Descartes, that the apprehension ot 
any finite thing involves the adequate idea of the infinite and eternal 
natqre of God.® This is the primary object of intelligence, in whitt 
alone is grounded the possibility of knowing either ourselves 01 
anything else. In so far as our knowledge is determined by thk 
idea, or by the ideas of other things, which are referred to this idea 
and seen in its light, in so far its action flows from an interttal 
and not an extemsd necessity. In so tar, on the other hand, as w« 
are determined by the affections of the body^ ideas in Which th€ 
nature of our own body and the nature of other things are confused 
together, in so far we are determined by an external necessity,* Ot 
to put the same thing in what has been shown to be merely anothei 
way of expression, in so far as we are determined by pure IntelligehCe 
we are free, but in so far as we awe determined hy opinion arid 
imagination we are slaves. ' 

Fwom these premises it is eaijy to see what form the opppsitioti 
of reason and passion must ttfecessanly take with Spinoza. Th< 
passions belong to our nature as finite ; they are igroundfed on, 01 
rather are but another form of inadequate ideas ; but 'We are free 
only in so far as our ideas either immedia^ly are. or etri be made, 
adequate. Our idea of God is adequate ex ; our 

of the affections of our body are madequate, piit can be made 
adequate in so far as they hire referted to the idea of God. And at 
the idea of God ^ purely affirmative, this reference to the idea Kd 
God th^ eliminaripn of the negative element from the ideas 

of tho ariec:^ns of the body, “for nothing tha,t is positive in a isim 
idea is reihbvcd by the hresenct'of truth os such.'^ ^ Brought ihto 
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o 0 $kUct with the Wea ot God, all ideas become tnie and adequate, 

tiie removal of tlite, negative or false element in them. The idea 
of God is, as it were, ithe touchstone which distinguishes the gold 
from the dross. It enables us to detect the higher spintual element 
in the natural passions, and to sever the element belonging to that 
pure love of self which is identical with tlie love of perfection from 
the element® belonging to that impure love of our own finite 
individuality as such which is identical with the love of evil. 

The, imporfection m Spinoza’s development of this principle has 
already been indicated. It is m fact the same imperfection which 
imniiisit through his whole system. Just as he supposed that 

the ideas of finite things were at onco made consistent 
cMImm infinite when he had named them 

modes, so here his conception of the change through which 
selfish natural desire must pass in order to become spiritual is far 
too superficial and external. Hence he has no sympathy with 
asceticism, but treats it, like Bentham, as a torva et trisHs super stitio. 
Toy is the “ transition from less to greater perfection,” and cannot 
be but good : pain is the ” transition from greater to loss perfection,” 
and cannot be but evil. The revolt against the medieval opposition 
of the nature and spirit is visible in many of his sayings. ” No 
Deity who is not envious can delight m my weakne.ss 6r hurts, or 
can regard as virtues those fears and sighs and tears whicli are the 
signs of the mind’s weakness ; but contrariwise, the greater is our 
joy, the greater is our progress to perfection, and our participation 
m the divine nature.” ^ "A free man thinks of nothing less than 
death, his wisdom is a meditation not of death but of life.’’ ® The 
same idea, combining with the idea of necessity, leads him to con- 
demn repentance and pity, as well as pride and humility. Un- 
consciously, Spinoza reproduces the principle of asceticism, while 
in words hp utterly rejects it. For thougn he tells us that pure 
self-complacency is the highest thing we can hope, yet from this 
self-complacency all regard to the finite individuality of the subject 
is eliminated. ” Qui Deum amat, conari non potest ut Dens ipsnm 
contra amet.” In like manner, he absolutely condemns all hatred, 
envy, rivalry and ambition, as springmg out of an over-estimate of 
those finite things which one only can possess, while the highest good 
IS that which is enjoyed the more ea.sily and fully the greater the num- 
ber of participants. Yet Spinoza’s exaltation of the social life, and 
of the love that binds it together, is too like the Buddhist's universal 
charity that embraces all creatures, and all creatures equally. Both 
are based on an abstraction from all that us individual, only the Buddh- 
ist’s abstraction goes a step further, and erases even the distinction 
between man and the animals. Spinoza felt the pressure of this alK- 
levelling logic when he said, ” I confess I cannot understand how 
spints express God more than the other creatures, for I know that 
between the finite and the infinite there is no proportion, and that 
the distinction between God and the most excellent of created things 
differs not a whit from the distinction between him and the lowest 
and meanest of them.” ^ As Pope said, God is ” as full and perfect 
in a hair as a heart ”, in all finite thmgs there is a ray of divinity, 
and m nothing more than a ray.. Yet in another epistle Spinoza 
contradicts this view, and declares that, while he does not consider 
it necessary to ” know Christ after the flesh, ho does think it is 
necessary to know the eternal Son of. God, i.e. God’s eternal wisdom, 
which is manifested in all things, but chiefly in the mmd of man, 
and most of all m Christ Jesus. ^ In the hthics the distinction of 
man and the animals is treated as an absolute distmction. and it is 
asserted with doubtful consistency tliat the human soul cannot 
all be destroyed along with the body, for that there us something 
of it which is eternal. Yet from tliis eternity we must, of course, 
eliminate all notion of the consciousness of the finite self as such. 
At this point, in short, the two opposite streams of Spinoza’s thought, 
the positive method he intends to pursue, and the negative or 
abstracting method he really does pursue, meet in irreconcilable 
contradiction. The finite must be related to the infinite so as to 
preserve all that is in it of reality ; and therefore its limit or the 
negative element in it must be abstracted from. But it turns out 
that, with this abstraction from a negative element involved in the 
existence of the finite, the positive also disappears, and God is all in 
all in a sense that absolutely excludes tJie existence of the finite. 

” Th© mind’s intellectual love of God.” says Spinoza, ” is the very 
love wherewith God loves himself, not in so far as he is infinite, but 
in , so far as he can be expressed by the essence of the human mind, 
considered under the form of eternity ; i.p. the mind’.s intellectual 
love of God is part of the infinite Iqvc wherewith God loves him- I 
self.” ® This double ” in so far,” which returns so frequently in 
Spinoza, just conceals for a moment the contradiction of two streams 
of thought, one of which must be swallowed up by the other* if they 
are once allowed io meet. . 

have now reviewed the main points of the system^ which 
was t;he ultimate result of the principles of Descartes, The 
importance of this first movement of modern philosophy lies 
in Its assertion and exhibition of the unity of the intelligible 
world with fts^elf and with the mind of man. In this pnint of 

^ Eth. iv.'schol. 45. ® Eth, iv. 67. • Epist. 57. 

^Epis(,2i, • 


[ vieW; it was the philosophical counterpart of Protestantism j 
I but, like Protestantism in its earliest jihase, it 'passed rapidly 
from the doctrine that God is, without priest or 
authority, present to man's spirit, to the doctrine /mport- 
that man's spirit is as nothing before God, The am?# of ra© 
object was too powerful for the subject, who effaced 
himself before God that he might be strong towards ^ ‘ 
men. But in this natural movement of feeling and thought it 
was forgotten that God who effaced the world and the finite spirit 
by his presence could not be a living God. Spinoza gives the 
ultimate expression to this tendency, and at the same time 
marks its limit, when he says that whatever reality is in the 
finite is of the infinite. But he is unsuccessful in showing that, 
on' the principles on which he starts, there can be any reality in 
the finite at all. Yet even if the finite be an illusion, still more 
if it be better than an illusion, it requires to be accounted for. 
Spinoza accounts for it neither as illusory nor as real. It was 
reserved for the following generation of philosophers to as.kTt, 
in different ways, the reality of the finite, the value of experience 
and the futility of abstractions. Spinoza had declared that true 
knowledge consists in seeing things under the form of eternity, 
but it is impossible that things can be seen under the form of 
eternity unless they have been first seen under the form of 
time. I'he one-sided assertion of individuality and difference in 
the schools of Locke and Leibnitz was the natural complement of 
the one-sided assertion of universality and unity in the Cartesian 
school. But when the individualistic tendency of the i8th 
century had exhausted itself, and produced its own refutation 
in the works of Kant, it was inevitable that the minds of men 
should again turn to the great philosopher, who, with almost 
perfect insight working through imperfect logic, first formulated 
the idea of a unity presupposed in and transcending the difference 
of matter and mind, subject and object. 

See the Histories of Philosophy, especially those by Hegel, 
Feuerbach, Erdmann and Fischer ; F. Boiullier, Histoire de la 
philosophic carUsienne (1854) ; Olle-Uaprune, Philosophic de Male* 
branche ; E Saisset, Pr^curseurs et disciples de Descartes (1862), 
The German treatises on Spinoza are too numerous to mention. 
Jacobi’s Letters on Spinoxa, which were the beginning of a true 
interpretation of his philosophy, arc still worth reading. We may 
also mention C Schaarschmidt, Descartes und Spinoza (1850) ; 
C, Sigwart, Spinozas neucntdeckter Tractat von Gott, dem Menschen, 
und dessen Glucksehgkeit (1806). Both these writers have published 
German translations of the Tractatus de Deo, See also Trendelen- 
burg, Historische Beitrdge zur Philosophic (1867) ; R. Avenarius, 
Vber die beiden ersten Phasen des spinozischen Pantheismus (1868) ; 
M. Joel, Zur Genesis dcr Lehre Spinozas (1871) ; R. Willis, Benedict 
de Spinoza ’ his Ethics, Life and Influence on Modern Religious 
Thought (1870) ; F. Pollock, Spinoza, his Life and Philosophy (1880) ; 
J. Martmeau, Types of Ethical Theory (1885) ; J. Caird, Spinoza (in 
Blackwood’s Philosophical Series) ■; H. H Joachim, A Study of the 
Ethics of Spinoza (iqoi) ; R. Adamson, The Development of Modern 
Philosophy (I903) ; also articles Descartes, Malebranche, and 
Spinoza. (E. C.) 

CARTHAGE (Phoenician Kart-hadshat^ New City " ; Gr* 
Kapxri^tov, Lat. Carthago or Carchedon)^ one of the most 
famous cities of antiquity, on the north coast of Africa ; it was 
founded about 822 b.c. by the Phoenicians^ destroyed for the 
first time by the Romans in 146 b.c., rebuilt by the Romans, 
and finally destroyed by the Arabs in a.d. 698. It was situated 
in the heart of the Sinus Uticensis (mod. Gulf of Tunis),- which 
is protected on the west by the promontory of Apollo (mod. 
Ras Ali el Mekki), and on the east by the promontory of Mercury 
or Cape Bon (mod. Ras Addar). Its position naturally formed 
a sort of bastion on the inner curve of the bay between the 
Lake of Tunis on the south and the marshy plain of Utica (Buk- 
hara) on the north. Cape Gamart, the Arfio village of Sidi-bti- 
SaM arid jihe smaU harbour of Goletta (I-a Goulette, Halk e| Wad) 
form a triangle which represents the area of Carthage at its 
greatest, including its extramural suburbs. Of this area the 
highest point fa Sidi-bu-^ld«, which stands on a )bfty cliff about 
490 ft. high. On Cape Gamart (tCamart) was the chief cemetery ; 
th^ citadel^ Byrsa> was on the hiU on which to-day stand the 
convent of Les PAres Blancs (White Fathers) and the cathedral 
of St Louis. The harbours lay, about three-fifths of a mile 
south of Byrsa, near the modern hospital of the Khrara, at 
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Cartagerma* The tongue of land, which runs from the harbours 
as far as Goletta, to the mouth of the Catadas 'vrhich connects 
the Lake of Tunis with the sea, was known as taenia (ribbon, 
band) or ligula (diminutive of lingua, tongue). The isthmus 
connecting the peninsula of Carthage with the mainland was 
roughly estimated by Polybius as 25 stades (about 15,000 ft.); 
the peninsula itself, according to Strabo, had a circumference 
of 560 stades (41 m.). The distance between Gamart and 
Goletta is about 6 m, 

From Byrsa, which is only 195 ft. above the sea, there is a fine 
view ; thence it is possible to see how Carthage was able at once 
to dominate the sea and the gently undulating plains which 
stretch westward as far as Tunis and the line of the river Bagradas 
(mod. Mejerda). On the horizon, on the other side of the Gulf 
of Tunis, rise the chief heights of the mountain-chain which was 
the scene of so many fierce struggles between Carthage and Rome, 
between Rome and the Vandals : — the Bu-Kornain (“ Two- 
Horned Mountain ’'), crowned by the ruins of the temple of 
Saturn Balcaranensis ; Jebel Ressas, behind which lie the ruins of 
N^feris ; Zaghwan,the highest point in Zeugitana; Hammam-Lif, 
Rades (Ghades, Gades, the ancient Maxula) on the coast, and 
TO m. to the south-west the “ white ” Tunis (kevKhs Tt;vr/s 
of Diodorus) and the fertile hills of Ariana. All round Byrsa, 
alike on the plain and on the slopes, are fields of barley, vineyards 
and patches of cactus, interrupted only by huge heaps of rubbish 
and excavation-mounds, the haunts of green lizards, and by 
houses and villages built of materials drawn for many a century 
from the ancient ruins. 

The ancient harbours were distinguished as the military and the 
commercial. The remains of the latter are to be seen in a par- 
tially ruined artificial lagoon which originally, according to 
Beul6, had an area of nearly 60 acres ; there were, however, 
in addition a large quay for unloading freight along the shore, 
and huge basins or outer harbours protected by jetties, the remains 
of which are still visible at the water-level. The military 
harbour, known as Cothon, communicated with the commercial 
by means of a canal now partially ruined ; it was circular in 
shape, surrounded by large docks 16J ft. wide, and capable of 
holding 220 vessels, though its area was only some 22 acres. 
Tn the centre was an islet from which the admiral could inspect 
the whole fleet. ^ 

Among the other ruins which have been identified are the circus 
or hippodrome, traversed by the railway at the north of the 
village of Duar-es-Shat ; the forum, between Cothon and Byrsa, 
where stood the Curia, the regular place of assembly of the senate, 
and near which were the moneychangers’ shops, the tribunal, 
the temple of Apollo, and in the Byzantine period the baths of 
Theodora. Three main streets led from the forum to Byrsa. 

The hill of St Louis, the ancient citadel of Byrsa, has a circuit 
of 4525 ft. It appears to have been surrounded at least at 
certain points by several lines of fortifications. It was, however, 
dismantled by P. Scipio Africanus the younger, in 146 b.c., and 
was only refortified by Theodosius II, in a.d . 424 ; subsequently its 
walls were again renewed by Belisarius in 553. On the plateau 
of Byrsa have been found the most ancient of the Punic tombs, 
huge cisterns in the eastern part, and near the chapel of St Louis 
the foundations of the famous temple of Eshmun (see below), 
and the palace of the Roman proconsul. ^ 

About, 325 ft. from the railway station of La Malga are the still 
imposing mins of the amphitheatre. Near by, at the spot 
called Bir el Jebaiia, Pi&re Delattre has discovered four cemeteries, 
one of which contains the tombs of state officials or servants of 
the intperial government. ^ Rather more than half a mile north- 
west of Byrsa are the huge cisterns of La Malga, which, at the 
time of the Arab geographer, Idrisi, still comprised twenty-four 
parallel covered* reservoirs^ 325 ft. by ft* ; of these fourteen 
only remain. : 

' , ,, . * j ' t I ' 

^ The whole question of these harbours has been fully discussed by 
Cecil Torr, Otto Meltaen R. Ohler, S. Gsell, M. de Roquefeuil; 
see Aug. Audollent. Carthage romaine, pp.^igR ; Revue. areUol, 
3rd series, xxiv. ; Jahrbach /. cl^s, Phthhgief vofs. cxlvii., oullx. ; 
:also Clas^eal Review, vols. v., vii., viii. ^ i 


On the hill of the Petit S^minaire, which is separated Trom 
Byrsa by a valley, P^re Delattre has discovered a Christian 
basilica, the baths of Gargilius, large graves with several levels 
of tombs, and much debris of Sculpture, which, however, 1$ 
insufficient to enable us to say that this is the site of the temple 
of Tanit or Juno Caelestis. The quarter of Derm^che, near the 
sea, whose name recalls the Latin Thermis or Thermat\^ k 
markable for the imposing remains of' the baths (/Arrmor) Of 
Antoninus. In one place called Douim^s was the Ceramicus 
where excavation has discovered a graceful basilica, proto-Punic 
tombs, potters^ ovens with numerous terra-cotta moulds which 
were abandoned after the siege in 146 B.c., and finally a Roman 
palace with superb marble statues. Farther on are huge reser- 
voirs of Borj-Jedid which are sufficiently well-preserved to be 
used again. 

Behind the small fort of Borj-Jedid is the plateau of the Odeum 
where the theatre and fine marble statues of the Roman period 
have been laid bare ; beyond is the great Christian basilica of 
Damus-el-Karita (perhaps a corruption of Domus Caritatis) ; 
in the direction of Sidi-bu-Said is the platea wwa,thehuge, stairway 
of which, like so many other Carthaginian buildings, has of late 
years been destroyed by the Arabs for use >as building material ; 
on the coast near St Monica is the necropolis of Rabs where 
Delattre dug up fine anthropoid sarcophagi of the Punic period. 

In the (juarter of Megara (Magaria, mod. La Marsa) it would 
seem that there never were more than isolated buildings, villas 
in the midst of gardens. At Jebel Khaui (Cape Kamart) there 
is a great necropolis, the sepulchral chambers of which were 
long ago rifled by Arabs and Vandals. This cemetery had a 
Jewish quarter. 

We must mention finally the gigantic remains in the western 
plain of the Roman aqueduct which carried water from Jebel 
Zaghwan {Mons Zeugitanus) and Juggar (Zucchara) to the 
cisterns of La Malga. From the nytnphaeum of 2 ^ghwan to 
Carthage this aqueduct is 61 Roman miles (about 56 English 
miles) long ; in the plain of Manuba its arches are nearly 49 ft. 
high. ^ 

Though several famous travellers visited and described the rums 
of Carthage during the first thirty years of the 19th century, ^uch as 
Major Humbert, Chateaubriand, Estrup, no scientific investigations 
took place till 1833. In that year Captain Fall>e, Danish consul at 
Tunis, made a plan of the rums so far as they were visible. In 1837 
there was formed in Pans, qn the initiative of Dureau do la Malle, a 
SocUU pour les fouilles de Carthage \ under the auspices of this body 
Falbe and Sir Grenville Temple undertook researches, and a little 
later Sir Thomas Read, English consul, following the example of the 
Genoese and the Pisans, carried away to Eilgland the mosaics, 
columns and statues of the baths, of Antoninus. The Abb6 Bour^ 
gade, cliaplain of the church of St Louies erected in 1841^ collected 
together runic stelae and other antiquities from the surrounding 
plain: these formed the nucleus of the magiilficeht museum subse- 
quently formed by Pdre Delattre at the instigation of Cardinal 
Lavigerie. Between 1856 and 1858 Nathan Davis made excavatioiti 
on the supposed site of the Odeum, and in 1859 BeulA undertook 
his celebrated investigations on Byrsa. Among , other explorers 
were A. Daux in 1866 ; yon Maltzan in 1870 ; E. de Sainte‘^farie in 
1874 ; Ch. d^H^^risson in 1883 ; E. Babelon and S. Reiftach in 1884 ; 
Vemaz in 1885 ; Gasuckler in 1903* Of these the majority wera sent 
officially by the French government. But their attempt^ ^vvere 
partial, disjointed and wi^out any systematic plan.;,, ffiey were 
entirely superseded by the brffiiant and persevering Wdtfe of R. P. 
Delattre. The Mus^e Lavigerie, the result bf his labbtni, contains 
a vast archaeological treasure, the intere«t of which is dchibled hy 
the fact that it stands in the very midst of the aii^nent site. 1^0] 
fortunately Delattre ’s work suffered too often the absence ojS 
a cordial understanding with the directors bf thb inti^uities depart- 
ment, La Blanch^re and P. Gautkl'er, ^ho, feavhig themselves 
undertaken exoavatibns, transported their i tifids to the ' Bavdo 
museum, by the help of th^ pubhc funds tat their dieposah ^ . 1 ; , 

, The main authority for.^the topography and ffie Iqstofy of the 
excavations is Aug. Audofleht*^ C^Hhagf foniaine (Pkris,j i9ori. A 
topographical ana archaeological mdp of the site /Wag pubrtshbd 
under me direction of Colonel DOM and ttm' assistance 
Delattre aiid Gauckjw by the Miniatikpe de PInstmotton PuWique ii| 

. Bistary.—lht history. of Caithi^e falls into four periods : (%) 
from the foundation to tho beginning tof dbe wars with the 
Sioi^n Greeks, in 550 b.c. 1 (2) from 550 to 265, the^fisst year of 
the Punic Wars ; (3) the Punics Ware to the fall of Carthage in 
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s|8<b.c.>; (4^ peridds of Roman and Byzantine rule down to 
tbe destniction of the'ttky by the Arabs in A.0. 6 g8. 

• I. FvuniatioH^to 550 BX.—From an extremely remote period 
Piioenician sailor* '‘‘‘had visited the African coast and had had 
commercial relation* with the Libyan tribes who inhabited the 
district whsth^forms the modem Tunis. In the t6th century B.c. 
ti\e Bidcmioiut already had trading stations on the coast ; with 
the object of competing with the Tyrian colony at Utica they 
estabUdied a trading station Called Gambit or Caccabe on the very 
site'Storwards occupied by Carthage. Near Borj^-Jedid unmis- 
takable traces of this early settlement have been found, though 
nothing is known of its history: Acoorchhg to the classical tradi- 
tion Carthage was founded about 850 B.c. by Tyrian emigrants 
led byElissa or Elissar,the daughter of the Tyrian king Mutton I., 
fleeing from the tyranny of her brother Pygmalion. According to 
the stoiy, Elbsa subsequently received the name of Dido, i.e. “ the 
fugitive.” • GsimbS welcomed the new arrivals, who bought from 
the mbced Libyo-Phoenician peoples of the neighbourhood, 
tributaries of the Libyan king Japon, a piece of land on which 
to build a “new city,” Kart-'hudshat, yfh 6 :nce the Greek and Roman 
forms of the name. The story goes that Dido, having obtained 
“ as much land as could be contained by the skin of an ox,” 
proceeded to cut the skin of a slain ox into strips narrow enough 
to extend round the whole of the hill, which afterwards from 
this episode gained the name of Byrsa. This last detail obviously 
arose from a nwre play on words by which Bvpa-a “ hide,” 
“ skin,” is confused with the Phoenician iosra, horsa, “ citadel,” 
“ fortress.” In memory of its Tyrian origin, Carthage paid an 
annual tribute to the temple of Melkarth at Tyr, and under the 
Roman empire coins were struck showing Dido fleeing in a galley, 
or presidii^ over the building of Byrsa. On the Vatiran Virgtl 
there is a representation - in miniature of workmen shaping 
marble blocks and columns for Dido's palace. 

The early history of Carthage is very obscure. It is only in 
the 6th century that real history begins. By this time the city 
is unquestionably a considerable capital with a domain divided 
into the three districts of Zeugitana (the environs of Carthage 
and the peninsula of C. Bon), Byzacium (the shore of the Syrtes), 
and the third comprising the emporia which stretch in the form 
of a crescent to the centre of the Great Syrtis as far as Cyrenaica. 
The first contest against the Greeks arose from a boundary 
question between the settlements of Carthage and those of tfi^ 
Grenks of Cyrene. The limits were eventually fixed and marked 
by a monument known as the “ Altar of Philenae.” The de- 
struction of Tyre by Nebuchadrezzar (^.b.), in the first half of 
the 6th century, enabled Carthage to take its place as mistress 
of the Mediterranean. The Phoenician colonies founded ty 
lyrc arid Sidbn to Sicily and Spain, threatened by the Greeks, 
sought from Ctorwage, and from this period dates the 
Punic* supremacy to tiie western Mediterranean. The Greek 
cbkmization of Sicily was checked, while Carthage establildied 
herself on all the Sicilian Coast and -the neighbouring islands as 
far as the, Balearic Islands and tire coast of Spain. Tm inevitable 
ooiriiict between Greece and Carthage broke out about 550. 

2. Wui^ tdith ike Greeks. — ^Ih 550 the Cartl^iniafts, led by the 
sqffatds M^chus, conquered almost all Sicily and expell^' tbe 
Greel^s. In 536 they defeated the Phocaeans and the Massaliotes 
before Alalia on the Coiskan coast. But Malchus, having failed 
to Safdtoie, was banished by the stem Cartlu^toian senate 
an,d ss(Ore,tO ayfiosa himself. He laid siege to Carthage itSeU, 
and,, after having sacrificed his aon CartWo to his lust for 
vengsaiuie^ entered the city as a victor. He ruled until he was 
put to death by the party which had Support^ him. Mago, 
sbn of Hahtio, succeeded MUdfiis, as kiiffetes ahi(l|^generto-to-chief. 
Hq- ;wa8 the true founds of the Cartha^ian military power. 
He conquered Sardinia and the ISalearic Iriands^ where he founded 
Port i^rhon (Portus Magonis), and so tocrehised the power of 
Carthage that he was able .to force commercial treaties npOh 
the Etrusositil^ and the Greeks of both Sicily and Italy. Ibe 
finrt dgreemsnt between Carthage said Rome was made' to >509, 
one year after the expulsion of the Tarqntos, to the consulship of 
■ '* bf the P6teni (Phoenicians)." ' '* ' 


Junius Brutus and Marcus Horatiiis. The text is preserved by 
Polybius {Hist. iii. j). It assigned Italy to the Romans and 
the African waters to Outhage, but left Sicily as a dangerous 
neutral zone, v 

Mago was succeeded as commander-fahobief by his elder 
son Hasdrubal {e: 500), who was thrice chosen sufietes ; he 
died in Sardinia about 485. His brother Hamilcar, ha'ving 
collected a fleet of 200 galleys for the conquest of Sicily, was 
defeated by the combined forces of Gelo of S;^cuse and 'Theron 
of Agrigentuin under the walls of Himera in 480, the year in 
which tbe Persian fleet was defeated at Salamis (some say 
the two battles were simultaneous); it is said that 150,000 
Orthaginians were taken prisoners. The victory is celebrated 
by Pindar (Py<A. i.). 

These two leaders of the powerful house of the Barcidaeeach left 
three sons. Those of Hasdrubal were Hannibal, Hasdrubal and 
Sapho ; those of Hamilcar, Himilco, Hanno and Cisco. All, 
under various titles, succeeded to the authority which it had 
already enjoyed. About 460 Hanno, ^ passing beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules (Straits of Gibraltar), founded settlements 
along the West African coast in the modem Senegal and Guinea, 
and even in Madeira and the Canary Islands. 

In Sicily the war lasted for a century with varying success. 
In 406 Hannibal and Himilco destroyed Agrigentum and 
threatened Gela, but the Carthaginians were forced back on 
their strongholds in the south-west by Dionysius the Elder, 
Dionysius the Younger, Timoleon and Agathocles successively, 
whose cause was aided by a terrible plague and civil troubles 
in Carthage itself. A certain Hanno, unquestionably of the 
Barcide house, attempted to seize the supreme power, but 
his partisans were overwhelmed and he himself suffered the 
most cruel punishment. Profiting by these troubles, Timoleon 
defeated the Carthaginians at Crimissus in 340, and compelled 
them to sue for peace. This peace was not of long duration ; 
Agathocles crossed to Africa and besieged Carthage, which was 
then handicapped by the conspiracy of Bomilcar. Bomflear 
was crucified, and Agathocles having been obliged to return to 
Sicily, his general Eumarcus was compelled to carry his army out 
of Africa, where it had maintained itself for three years (August 
310 to October 307). After the death of Agathocles, the Car- 
thaginians re-established their supremacy in Sicily, and Mago 
even offered assistance to Rome against the invasion of Pyrrhus 
(280). Pyrrhus crossed to Sicily in 277, and was preparing to 
emulate Agathocles by sailing to Africa when he was compelled 
to return to Italy (see Sicily : History). 

Delivered from these dangers and more arrogant than before, 
Carthage claimed the monopoly of Mediterranean waters, and 
seized every foreign ship found between Sardinia and the Pillars 
of Hercules. “ At Carthage," said Polybius, “ no one is blamed, 
however he may have acquired his wealth.” The sailors took 
the utmost care to conceal the routes which they followed ; there 
is a story that a Carthaginian ship, pursued by a Roman galley 
as far as the Atlantic, preferred to be driveti out of her course 
and Sunk rather than reveal the course to the Cassiterides, 
whither she was bound in quest of tin. The owner being saved, 
the senate made good his losses from the public treasury (Strabo 
iii. 5. ii). 

3. Wars With Rome .* — Tbe First Panic War lasted twenty- 
seven years (268-241) j it was fought by Cartha^ for the defence 
of hef 'Sicilian possessions and her supremacy in the Tyrrhenian 
Seat The Romans, victorious at the naiTal battles of Mylae 
(Melaazo) and Ecnotous (260 and 256), sent M. Atilius Reguius 
with an army to Africa. But the (tortha^nians, by the ibnp of 
the Spartan Xanthippus, were successful, and Rectos was 
captured. The 'fighting was' then transferred to Sicily, where 
Hasdrubal was defeated at Panormus (350) ; sabsequeritiy the 
Romans failed before Lilybaeum and were defeated at Drapandm, 
but their victory at the Aegates Islands ended the war (241). 

3 The identiBcation Of this Hannb with ef Hamilcar is 

oonjectuial ; ' See Hanno. ' 

* For thefhihtary side of these wars aie Putoc WaXs, HanUxOaL, 
Hasdrubal. ' 
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Carthage now desired to disband her forces, but the mercenaries 
cMmed their arrears of pay, and on being refused Revolted under 
Spending and Matho, pillaged the suburbs of Carthage and laid 
siege to the city itself. Only the genius of Hamikar Barca raised 
the siege ; the mercenaries were caught in the defile of the Axe, 
where they were cut down without mercy. This war, which aB 
but ruined Carthage, is known to the Roman historians as the 
billum imxpiabtle. 

This peril averted, Carthage undertook the conquest of Spain. 
It was the work of Hamikar, and lasted nine years up to tlie day 
of Hamiicar’s death, sword in hand, in 228. His son^in^law, 
Hasdrubal Fulcher, built Carthagena in 227 and concluded with 
Rome a treaty by which the Ebro was adopted as the boundary 
of the Carthaginian sphere. On his death the soldiers chose for 
themselves as leader Hannibal, son of Hamikar. At this period 
Carthage, with a population of perhaps x,ooo,ooo, was in the 
enjoyment of extraordinary prosperity alike » in its internal 
industries and in its foreign trade. The manufacture of woven 
goods, especially, was a flourishing industry ; the Greek writer 
Polemo records a special treaty dealing with Carthaginian 
fabrics which were a recognized luxury throughout the ancient 
world. In Sicily, Italy and Greece the Carthaginians sold 
especially black daves, ivory, metals, precious stones and all 
tlw products of Central Africa, which came thence by caravan. 
In Spain they soiight copper and silver, and it was by them that 
the modern mines of Huelva, as also those of Osca and Cartha- 
gena, were first exploited. The district round Carthage, with 
its amazing fertility, was the granary of the city, as it was later 
that of Rome,. Mago had drawn up a treaty dealing with agri- 
culture and rural economy generally, which was subsequently 
brought to Rome and translated into Latin by Decimus Silanus 
by order of the senate (J. P. Mahaffy, The Work of Mago,’^ in 
Hermaihenay xv. pp. 2Q-35). 

In the midst of this prosperity the Second War with Rome 
broke out. At this time the genius of Carthage is incarnate in 
Hannibal ; his campaigns in Spain, Italy and Africa have won 
the admiration of military experts of all periods. The war 
became inevitable in 219 when Hannibal captured Saguntum, 
which was in alliance with Rome, Passing through Spain and 
Gaul, Hannibal resolved to carry the war into the heart of Italy 
(218-217). The battles of the Ticinus, Trebia and Trasimene 
Lake are but stages in the wonderful progress which culminated 
in the battle of Cannae (August 2, 216). The road to Rome was 
now open to him, but he did not profit by his. advantage, while 
the Carthaginian senate, to its shame, withheld all further 
support. His brother Hasdrubal with his relieving army was 
defeated at the Metaurus in 207 ; the Romans recovered their 
hold in Spain, and, seeing that Hannibal was unable to move in 
Italy, carried the war back to Africa. Hearing that Scipio had 
taken Utica (203) . and defeated Hasdrubal and Syphax, king of 
Numidia, Hannibal returned from Italy, but with a hastily 
levied army was defeated at Zama (October 19, 202). The sul> 
sequent peace was disastrous to Carthage, which lost its fleet 
and all save its African possessions. 

After the Second War Carthage soon revived; The population 
is said still to havenumbered 700,000, and despite its humiliation, 
the city never ceased t)o inspire alarm at Rome; T^ie Numidian 
prince Massinksa, rival of Syphax and a Roman prot 4 g 4 , took 
advantage of a clause in the treaty of 202, which forl^de Carthage 
to make war without the consent Of the Roman senate, to extend 
his possessions at the expense of Carthage. In response to a 
protest from Carthage an embassy including M. Porcius Cato the 
Elder was Sent to inquire into the; matter, and Cato was Sq 
impressed with the city as a whdlei .that on returtiing to Rome 
he never made a spee^ without concluding with the warning 
‘‘ Delenda est Coxfihagoi^^ 

At tMsi time tihere were fhrcc political potties in Carthage £ 
{%) that whichupheld the Roman alliance^ (2) that which advo^ 
cated the Numidian allionce, and (3) the pn^kr party^ These 
three Wa led wpectivciy by Hhnno, Hannibal Passer, I 
dmbal and Carthaio. The popukr faction, wMdh was turbulent ! 
and exaspemted hy the bad kith of the Romans^ expelled the | 


Numidian party and declared war in 149 ^ Massifiissa, who tvas 
id<itorious at Orosqope. Rppie then intervened, deteithined 
finally to destroy her now enfeieW^d rival, ^ar was declared on 
I the pretext that Carthage had engaged in war with ;j 4 assinisaa 
I without the sanction of Rome. The Third Punic War lasted three 
years, and after a heroic resistance the city fell in 146. The last 
champions of, liberty enttepched themselves under Hals^qbal 
in the temple of Eshmun, the site of which k now occupied, by 
the chapel of St Louis. The Roman troops Were let loose 
plunder and burn. The thick bed of cinders, blackened stonek 
broken glass, fragments of metal twisted ^7 half-calcinea 
bones, which is found to-day at a depth of 13 to 16 ft. under the 
remains of Roman Carthago between Byrsa and the harbours, 
bears grim witness, iri accord with the accounts ^of Polybius and 
Appian, to the terrible fate which overtook this pari: of the city. 
Before Ipng a commission arrived Rome to, decide the fate 
of the province of Carthage. In the city itself, temples, houses 
and fortifications were levelled to the ground, the site was 
dedicated with solemn imprecations to the inferpal gods, and all 
human habitation throughout the vast ruined area was expressly 
forbidden. 

Constiiutional History. — The narrative must here lie interrupted 
by an account of the political and religious development of Pho^tnician 
Carthage- Carthage was an anstocratic republic base^ on Wealth 
rather than on birth. Indeed, the popular party, which ihclildea 
certain noble families such as the Barcidae, wEvS always powerful, 
and thus government by demagogues was not infrequent. So 
Aristotle, writing aliOut 330, emphasijKs the importaoice of groat 
wealth in Carthaginiaq politics. The government was in fact a 
plutocracy. The aristocratic party was represented by the twp 
suffetes and the senate t the democratic by the popular assembly. 
The suflolcs {Sofetim) presided in the senate aikd ootttrolled the civU 
administration; the office was annual, but there was no limit to 
re-election. Hannibal was elected for twenty-two years. The 
senate, which; like that of Tyre, was composed of 500 members; 
exercised ultimate control over all public affairs, decided on peace 
and war, nominated the Commission of Ten, which was charged 
with aiding and controlling the aufletea. This commission wai 
subsequently replaced by a cpuncU of one hundred, palled by the 
Greeks gerousia. This tribunal, which maintained Iftw and order 
and called the generals to account, gradually became a tyrannical 
inquisition. Frequently it met at night m me Temple of Eshmun 
on Byrsa, in secret sessions described by Aristotle oa avinrina 

'Ine popular assembly was composeeb not of gll the citizens, bii^ 
of the iimuchi (Or. those who possessed a certajtt 

property-qualification. The election of the auiffetes had to be ratified 
by this assembly. The two bodiea were eimost always in oppowtionj, 
and this was one of the chief causes of tfip rum of Carthage. 

The army was recruited externally by senators who were sent to 
the great em porta or trade-centres, even to ;the most remote, td 
contract with local princes for men' and officers. The payments, 
agreed upon in this way, were frequently in arroara ; hence the 
terrible revolts such as that of the ** bcHum inexpiafeile,'* It waj 
not till the 3rd century that Carthage* in imitation pf the kings of 
Syria and E^pt, began to make use of elephants in war. The 
elephant used was the African type (slephas capensii), which was 
smaller than the Asiatic {ekpkas iniicus)^ though with longer ears> 
In addition to the mercenarjes, the army contalf ^®4 ^ kgiw cOJ^r 
poscjd of young , men belonging to the best families ^ the st^te ; 
this forde was important as a nursefy of officers. 

relijffon 6f Carthage was that of thC PhOenlCfaiiS* 
Over an army ol minor deities lal&nim and baaltm) towered thh 
trinity of great gods composed qt Baoi-An^uion or (identi*^ 

fied by the Romana with Clonus or Satyrn) ; ToniL the virgin 
goddess of the heavens and the moon, the Phoenician Astorte, and 
knoWil as Tutto Oaelestis in the Roman period ; Eifiimiin, the prOi- 
tecting deity and ptotector of tlie soropolis, genotolly identified 
with Aeoculopiiis. Inhere were also . spc<^ial (wta; ^of lolaus of 
Tammuz-Adonis, whom the Rpmaas ide»tifi 44 ^ some ex^bent with 
Mercury; of the god Patechus pr Pyifmaras, a ddfdrmdd and 
repulsive monster like the Egyptian Ptftn,' whose ima^ wei^^lllided 
on the prows of ships to irighten the enemy $ sdid lastly ol^tlwiwirxiaii 
Mielkarth, whose tuncrioiWi^cre anal<2g{oii8i those qf Jiemulaa 
The statue qf this god, was carried Jo ,Rome after ,th® H 9 

(Pliny, Nal. Hist, xxxvi. 12. 39). From IfiscjrijitiOhS We khdW the 
names of other minor deities, Which ate p^hapa only Other names 
Of the same gods, e.g, Rabbat Umnml, tike gr^at mother <; Bkalat 
haedrat* mistress, of the sanctuOiy *' ; 48 hl;omthi<(A«*ari#)v B 
Sokon. Tsaphoiv Si4. Aria (? Arps)^ , ^ j 

From the close of the 4fh century b.c, the mtimate relapemS 
between the i?arfhagiirimis and the Siefflin di^ks b^gan tO^ittodmcC 
Hellenic elements Into this religbn. ' In the Ibrtiih of Carthage . WO*' a 
temple to Apollo <mntaimflf a eoiOssal irihich was ttatriPeirted 
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The Cai'tliagioimis once at least sent oftezings to Delphi, 
aiid lanit appro|^p>^d to some extent to Demetet ; hence on the 
tjom.s wo find the hera of Tanit or the Punic Astarte crowned with 
cars of coi*n, in indtwion of the coins Of the Greek Sicilian colonies. 
The symbol of Tfu^ is the crescent moon ; in her temple at Carthage 
was preserved a ^famous veil or peplm which was venerated as the 
city’s paila 4 fnm. On the innumerable votive stelae which have 
been unearthed, we find invocations to Tanit and Baal-Ammon, 
as two associate deities (^eol rd^Spoi)» The nsual formula In these 
insciiptlbas is. “ To the great laay Tanit, the manifestation [reflex, 
facel of Baal (Tanit^Pene-Baal) and to our lord Baal-Ammon, 
thOyVOw of Bomiicar, son of Mago, son of Bomilcar, because they 
Mve heard his prayer ” iCorp. inscr, semit. vol. i. pp. 276 f. ; 
Audollent, Carth, Kom. J). 309). 

Baal-Ammon or Moloch, the great god of all Libya, is represented 
as an old man with ram*s horns on his forehead ; the ram is freejuentiy 
found with his statues. He appears also with a scythe in his hand 
C* falcem f evens senez pingiiury St Cyprian, De idol, vanit, 11). 
At Carthage children were sacrificed to him, and in his temple there 
was a coloi^sal bronze statue in the arms of which were placed the 
Children who were to be sacrificed (Diod. Sic. xx. 14 ; Justin xviii. 
6, XIX, i; Plut, De supersHU 13, Dp sera num. vindte, 6). The 
children slmped one by one from the arms into a furnace amid the 
plaudits of fanatical worshippers. These sacrifices persisted even 
under' Roman rule ; Tertulhan states that even in his time they 
took place in secret (Apolog. cix. ; cf. Delattre, “ insenpt. de Carth.,’^’ 
in iptgraphtque, iv. p. 317 ; Audollent, op. cit. p. 398). 

4. Rbman Period . — In 122 B.c., twenty -four years after the 
destruction of the city by Scipio Aemilianus, the Roman senate, 
qn the proposal of Rnbrius, decided to plant a Latin colony on 
the site. C Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus were entrusted 
with the foundation of the new city, which was christened 
Colonia Junoniq^ and placed under the protection of Juno 
Caelestis, the new name for the Punic Tanit. But its prosperity 
was obstructed both by unpropitious omens and by the very 
recollection of the ancient feud, and fifty years later Marius, 

proscribed by Sulla, found the ruins practically deserted. In 

the neighbourhood were the scattered remnants of the old Punic 
population^ who, according to Athenaeus {Detpnosoph. v. 50), 
had actually had the assurance to send ambassadors to Mithra- 
dates the Great assuring him of their support against Rome. 
Ultimately M. Minucius Rufus passed a law abrogating that of 
122 and suppressing the Colonia Junonta. 

Julius Caesar, pursuing the lost supporters of Pompey, 

encamped on the ruins of the city, and there, according to 

tradition, had a dream which induced him to re-establish the 
abandoned colony. Returning to Rome, he despatched thither 
the poor citizens who were demanding land from him. Later on 
Augustus sent new colonists, and, henceforward, the machinery 
of administration was regularly centred there (Appian viii. 136 ; 
Dio Cass. Ixxx, i ; Audollent, op. cit. p. 46). The proconsuls of 
the African province had hitherto lived at Utica ; in i4*-i3 b.c. 
C. Sentius Satuminus transferred his headquarters to Carthage, 
which was henceforth known as Colonia Julia Carthago. Several 
inscriptions use this name, as also the bronze coins which bear 
the heads of Augustus and Tiberius^ and were struck at first in 
the name of the su^eies^ afterwards in that of duunvoiri, 

Pomponius Mela and Strabo already describe Carthage as 
among the greatest and most wealthy cities of the empire. 
Herodian puts it second to Rome, and such is the force of tradi- 
tion that the Rofnan citizens resident in Carthage boasted of its 
Punic past, and loved to recall its glory/ Virgil in "the Aeneid 
celebrated the misfortunes of Dido, whom the colonists ultimately 
identified with Tanit-»Astarte ; a public Dido-cult grew up, and 
the citizens even pretended to have discovered the very house 
from wliich she had watched the departure of Aeneas, The 
religious character of these legends, coupled with the city’s 
resumption of its old rdle as mistress of Africa, and its inde- 

S erident spirit, reawakened the old distrust, and even up to the 
evasions of the Vandals the jealous rivalry of Rome fqrba^de 
the reconstruction of the city walls. 

The arevolt of L. Clodiqg Macer, legate of Numidia, in A.nu 68 
was wamiiy' supported by Carthage> and one of the coins of this 
short-lived , power bears the symbol of Carthage personified. 
At the of the accession nf Vitellius, Piso, governor of 

the {irovince of. Africa, was in his turn proclaimed emperor at 
Cartilage. A little 4 ater> under Antoninus Pius, we read of a fire 


which devastated the quarter of the forum ,• about the same 
time, i.e, under Hadrian and Antoninus, there was built the 
famous Zaghwan aqueduct, which poured more than seven 
million gallons of water a day into the reservoirs of the Mapalia 
(La Ma^a) ; the cost of this gigantic work was defrayed by a 
special tax which pressed heavily on the inhabitants as late as 
the reign of Septimius Severus ; allusions to it are made on the 
coin-types of this emperor (E. Babelon, Rivisia iudiema d$ 
numismatica, 1903, p. 157)* 

In \ the early history of Christianity Carthage played an 
auspicious part, in virtue of the number of its disciples, the 
energy and learning of their leaders, the courage and eloquence 
of its teachers, the persecutions of which it was the scene, the 
number of its councils and the heresies of which it witnessed 
the birth, propagation or extinction (see Carthage, Synods of). 
The labours of Delattre have filled the St Louis museum at 
Carthage with memorials of the early Church. From the end 
of the 2nd century there was a bishop of Carthage ; the first was 
Agrippinus, the second Optatus. At the head of the apologists, 
whom the persecutions inspired, stands Tertullian. In 202 or 
203, in the amphitheatre, where Cardinal Lavigerie erected a 
cross in commemoration, occurred the martyrdom of Perpetua 
and Felicitas. Tertullian was succeeded (248 by a no less 
famous bishop Cyprian. About this time the proconsul Gordian 
had himself proclaimed (239) emperor at Thysdrus (El Jem). 
Shortly afterwards Sabinianus, aspiring to the same dignity, 
was besieged by the procurator of Mauretania ; the inhabitants 
gave him up and thus obtained a disgraceful pardon (R. Cagnat, 
UArmie romaine d^Ajrique, p. 52 ; Audollent, opk cit. p. 73). 
Peace being restored, the persecution of the Christians was 
renewed by an edict of the emperor Decius (250). Cyprian 
escaped by hiding, and subsequently caused the heresy of 
Novatian to be condemned in the council of 251. In 257, in a 
new persecution under Valerian, Cyprian was beheaded by the 
proconsul Galerius Maximus. 

About 264 or 265 a certain Cejsus proclaimed himself emperor 
at Carthage, but was quickly slain. Probus, like Hadrian and 
Severus, visited the city, and Maximian had new baths con- 
structed, Under Constantius Chlorus, Maxentius proclaimed 
himself emperor in Africa; this caused great excitement in 
Carthage, and the garrison, which was hostile to the pre- 
tender, compelled L, Domitius Alexander to assume the purple. 
Domitius was, however, captured by Maxentius and strangled 
at Carthage. About 311 there arose the famous Donatist 
heresy, supported by 270 African bishops (see Donatists and 
Constantine I.). At the synod of Carthage in 41 1 this heresy 
was condemned owing to the eloquence of Augustine. Two 
years later the Carthaginian sectaries even ventured upon a 
political rebellion under the leadership of Heraclianus, who 
proclaimed himself emperor and actually dared to make a descent 
on Italy itself, leaving his son-in-law Sabinus in command at 
Carthage. Being defeated he fled precipitately to Carthage, 
where he was put to death (413). Donatism was followed by 
Pelagianism (see Pelagius), also of Carthaginian origin, and 
these religious troubles were not settled when in May 429 the 
Vandals, on the appeal of Count Boniface, governor of Africa, 
crossed the Straits of Gibraltar and invaded Mauretania. Gen- 
seric, who was hailed with one accord by all the different sectaries 
as the champion of their several views, appeared in 439 before 
the walls of Carthage, which had been hastily rebuilt after five 
hundred years by the order of Theodosius IL The priest 
Salvianus has left a splendid picture of Carthage at this moment 
(de Gubem. vii, it)). It had 500,000 inhabitants, and 2a basilicas 
(several of which have been discovered by Delattre). Genseiic 
entered almost without a blow (October 19, 439), and gave 
over the city to plunder before departing for his, attack on Italy. 
From this time Carthage became, in the hands of the Vandals, 
a mere' pirate Stronghold, such as Tunis and Algiers were sub- 
sequently to become. On<tc, in 470, the fleet of the Eastern 
empire under the orders of BasiUscus a|>peared in the Bay of 
Caiiiiage, but Oenseric succeeded jn setting fire to the attacking 
ships and from Byrsa watched their entire annihilatton^ 
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Byzantine i?«/f.~Under Genseric’s successors (see Vandals), 
Carthage was still the scene of many displays of savage brutality, 
though Thrasamund built new baths and a basilica. Ultimately 
Gelimer, the last Vandal king, was defeated at Ad Decimura by 
the Byzantine army under Belisarius, who entexed Carthage 
unopposed (September 14, 533). The restored city now receiv^ 
the name of Colonia Justiniana Carthago ; Belisarius rebuilt the 
walls and entrusted the government to Solomon. New basilicas 
and other monuments were erected, and Byzantine Carthage re- 
covered for a century the prosperity of the Roman city. 

At length the Arabs, having conquered Cyrenaica and Tri- 
politana (647), and founded Kairawan (670), arrived before 
Carthage. In 697 Hasan ibn en-Noman, the Gassanid governor 
of Egypt, captured the city almost without resistance. But 
the garrison left by the Arabs was quite unable to defend itself 
against the patrician Joannes, who retook the city and hastily 
put it in a state of defence. Hasan returned furious with anger, 
defeated the Byzantines again, and decreed the entire destruction 
of the city. His orders were fulfilled ; and in 698 Carthage 
finally disappears from history. Once again only does the name 
appear in the middle ages, when the French king, Louis IX., at 
the head of the eighth crusade, disembarked there on the 17th of 
July 1270. He died, however, of the plague on the 25th of August 
without having recovered northern Africa for civilization. 

Bibliography. — 1. Ancient, — (a) Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, 
Livy, Appian, Justin, Strabo ; (b) for the Christian period, Tertulhan, 
Cyprian, Aupfustinc ; {c) for the Byzantine and Vandal, Procopius 
and Victor de Vita. All the references to the topography of Roman 
and Byzantine Carthago arc collected in Audollent, Carthaf^e romaine 
(1901), pp. 775-825, which also contains a full list of modem works 
13-32, and p. 835). 

I. Modern. — The most important are : Falbc, Recherches sur 
i' emplacement de Carthage (Paris, 1833) ; Dureau do la Malle, Topo* 
^aphie de Carthage (Pans, 183O ; Nathan Davis, Carthage and her 
Remains (London, 1861) , Beule, Fotdlles d Carthage (Paris, 1861) ; 
Victor Ga6rin, Voyage archiologique dans la rdgence de Tunis (Pans, 
1862) ; E. de Sainte Marie, Mission d CaHhage (Paris, 1884) ; C. 
Tissot, Geographte comparSe de la province rdmaine d*Alnque (Paris, 
1884-1888, 2 vols.) ; E. Babelon, Carthage (Pans, 1896) ; Otto 
Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager (Berlin, 1879-1896, 2 vols ) ; Paul 
Monceaux, Les Afncains, Hude sur la htthature laiine de I'Afrtque; 
Les Patens (Paris, 1898); Histoire litUraire de I'Afrtque chrHunne 
(Paris, 1901-1909, 3 vols.) ; Pallu de Lessert, Vtcaires et comtes 
d'A/nque (Pans, 1892) ; Pastes des provinces africaines sous la 
domination romaine (Pans, 1896-1901, 2 vols.) , R. Cagnat, VArmie 
romaine d'Afrique (Paris, 1892^ ; C. Diehl, VAfrique hyzantine, 
histoire de la domination byzantine en Afrique (Pans, 1896) ; Aug. 
Audollent, Carthage romaine (Parts, 1901) ; A. J. Church and A, 
Gilman, Carthage in ** Story of the Nations senes (1886). For the 
nume;rous publications of P^reDclattre scattered in various periodicals 
see £tude sur les diveVses publications du R. P. Delattre, by Marquis 
d*Anselme de Puisayc (Paris, 1895) ; Miss Mabel Moore's Carthage 
of the Phoemctans (London, 1905) contains a useful summary of 
Delattre’s excavations. See further lor the discussion of particular 
points : “ Chronique archeologique africaine,” published by St6ph. 
Gsell, in the Revue africaine of Algiers, 1893, and following years; 
and in the MSlanges d^arcMologie et d* histoire de Vacate frangaise de 
Rome, vol. xv. (1895 and following years) ; Dr Carton, Chronique 
iwrchdologique nord-africaine,” in the Revue tumsienne. (E, B.*} 

CARTHAGE, a city and the county-seat of Jasper county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., on the Spring river, about 950 ft. above sea- 
level, and about 150 m. S. by E. of Kansas City. Pop. ^iSgo) 
7981 ; (1900) 9416, of whom 539 were negroes ; (1906, estimate) 
10,280. It is served by the St Louis & San Francisco, the 
Missouri Pacific, and the St Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
railways, and is connected with Webb City and Joplin,. Mo., 
and Galena, Ran., by the electric line of the Southwest Missouri 
railway. The town is built on high ground underlain by solid 
limestone, and has much natural and architectural beauty. It 
is the seat of the Carthage Collegiate Institute (Presbyterian). 
A Chautauqua assembly and a county fair are held annually. 
In the vicinity there are valuable lead, zinc and coal mines^ and 
quarries of Oaitthage marble^’* with which the county court 
house is built. Carthage is a Jobbing centre for a fruit and grain 
|>roducihg region ; live-stock (e^cially harness horses) is raised 
m the vidnity ; and amca^ the city's manufactures* are lime^ 
flour, canned fruits, furniture^ bed springs and mattressas, 
minii^ fend quariying machinery, ploughs a^nd woollen goods. 
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In 1905 the factory products were valued at $1,179,661. I^atural 
gas for domestic use arid for factories is piped froi|^ the ll^nsas 
gas fields. The municipality owns and cerates the electric- 
lighting plant. Carthage, founded in 1833, laid out as a 
town and became the county -seat in 1842^ was incorporated 
as a town in 1868, was chartered as a dty in 1873, and in 1890 
became a city of the third class under the general (state) law. 
On the sth of July 1861 about 3500 Confederates*^ under Gfenetal 
James E. RainS and M. M. Parsons, accompanied by Governor 
Claiborne Fox Jackson (1807-1862), and 1500 Union troops 
under Colonel Franz Sigel, were engaged about 7 m. north of the 
city in an indecisive skirmish which has been named the battle 
of Carthage. 

CARTHAGE, SYNODS OF. During the 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
centuries the town of Carthage (q^v.) in Africa served as the 
meeting-place of a large number of church synods, of which, 
however, only the most important can be treated here* 

1. In May 251 a synod, assembled under the presidency of 
Cyprian to Consider the treatment of the lapti (those who had 
fallen away from the faith during persecution), excommunicated 
Felicissimus and five other Novatian bishops (Rigorists), and 
declared that the lapsi should be dealt with, not with indiscrim- 
inate severity, but according to the degree of individual guilt. 
These decisions were confirmed by a synod of Rome in the 
autumn of the same year. Other Carthaginian synods concern- 
ing the lapsi were held in 252 and 254. 

See Hefelc, 2nd ed., i. pp. iix sqq. (English translation, i. pp. 93 
sqq.) ; Mansi, i. pp. 863 sejq., 905 sqq. : Hardomn, i. pp. 133 sqq., 
147 sqq. ; Cyprian, Epp. 52, 54. 55, 68. 

2. Two synods, in 255 and 256, held under Cyprian, pro- 
nounced against the validity of heretical baptism, thus taking 
direct issue with Stephen, bishop of Rome, who promptly 
repudiated them, and separated himself from the African 
Church. A third synod, September 256, unanimously reaffirmed 
the position of the other two. Stephen's pretensions to authority 
as bishop of bishops " were sharply resented, and for some 
time the relations of the Roman and African Churches were 
severely strained. 

See Hefclc, 2nd ed., 1. pp. 1 17-1 19 (English translation, i. pp. 99 
sqq.) ; Mansi, 1. pp. 921 sqq., 951 sqq. ; Hardouin, i. pp. 153 sqq. ; 
Cyfirian, Epp. 69-75. 

3. The Donatist schism (see Donatists) occasioned a number 
of important synods. About 348 a synod of Catholic bishops, 
who had met to record their gratitude for the effective official re- 
pression of the Circumcelliones " (Donatist terrorists), declared 
against the rebaptism of any one who had been baptized in the 
name of the Trinity, and adopted twelve canons of clerical 
discipline. 

See Hefelc, 2nd ed,, i. pp, 632-633 (English translation, li. pp, 
184-186) ; Mansi, in. pp. 143 sqq. ; Hardouin, i. pp. 683 sqq. 

4. The “ Conference of Carthage " (see Donatists), held by 
imperial command in 411 with a view to terminating the Donatist 
schism, while not strictly a synod, was nevertheless one of the 
most important assemblies in the history of the African church, 
and, indeed of the whole Christian church. 

See Hefele, 2nd ed., ii. pp. 103-104 (English translation, ii. pp. 
445-446) ; Mansi, iv. pp. 7-283 ; l^^irdoum, i. pp. 1043^1190. 

5. On the ist of May 418 a great synod A Council of Africa," 
St Augustine calls it), which assembled under the presidency of 
Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, to take action concerning the 
errors of Caelestius, a disciplte of Pelagius (^.v.), Renounced the 
Pelagian doctrines of human nature, original sin, grace and 
^rfectibility, arid fully appiroved the coritraiy views of Augustine, 
rrorripted by the reinstatetnent by the bishop of Roime of fe 
deposed African prie^ thO synod enacted that whoevet 
appeals to a court on the Other side of the sea (meaning Roirie) 
may not again be received into communion hf any one in Africh " 

(canon 17). , ^ , 

^ See Hefele; and ed„ ii. pp. tt 6 sqq. (English tranMation* ii* pp. 
458 sqq.) ; Mansii lii. pp. 810 sqq., iv. pp. 377 sqq., 45 ^ "I 
Hardoixni. 1 pp. 986 sqq. 

6. The question of appeals to Rome occaaioaed two. sjf nods, 

one in 419, theother in 484*^ The latter addressed tp 
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tW«!)ishop (tf Rome, G^tine, protesting against his claiin to 
a|ii)enate jurisdiction, lahd urgently ^q*^estmg the immediate 
recall Of his legate, a»<! advising him to send no more jtidges to 
Africa, ' i,. 

See Hefele, and ed., il. pp- i*® 137 SOO- (English translatioa, 

ii. pp. 462 sqq,, '480 sarj.) ; Mansi, m. pp. 835 sqq., iv. pp. 401 sqq., 

477 sqq- ; Hajpdouin, 1 . pp- 943 sqq- 1241 sqq. (T. f, c.) 

GAKTHOaiANS, an order of monka founded by St Bruno 
In 1084^ Bruno and his six companions presented thejmselves 
before the bishop of Grenoble and explained to him their desire 
to* lead an ascetical life in a solitary place. He pointed out to 
them a desolate spot named Chartreuse, on the mountains near 
Grenoble, rocky and precipitous, and snow-covered during a 
great portion of the year, and told them they might there carry 
out their design. They built themselves three huts and an 
oratory, and gave themselves up to a life of prayer and silence 
and extreme austerity. After a few years Brunp was summoned 
to Rome by Urban II., as an adviser in the government pf the 
Church, c. 1090 ; but after a year or go he obtained permission 
to withdraw from Rome, and was able to found in the forests of 
Calabria near Squillace a second, and later on a third and a fourth 
monastery, on the same lines as the Chartreuse. On one of these 
south Italian foundations Bruno died in iioi. On leaving the 
Chartreuse he had appointed a successor as superior, and the 
institute steadily took more settled shape and further develop- 
ment, Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny, writing about 
forty years later, speaks thus of the mode of life of the earliest 
Carthusians : — 

** Warned by the negligence and lukewarmness of many of the 
older monks, they adopted for themselves and for their followers 
greater precaution against the artifices of the Evil One. As 
remedy against pride and vam-glory they chose a dress more poor 
and contemptible than that of any other religious body ; ' so that it 
is horrible to look on the^e garments* so short, scanty, coarse and 
dirty are they. In order to cut up avarice by the roots, they en- 
closed around their cells a certain quantity of land, more or less, 
according to the fertility of the district ; and they would not accept^ 
a foot of land beyond that limit if you were to oner them the whole 
world. For the same motive they limit the quantity of their cattle, 
oxen, asses, sheep and goats. And in order that they might have 
no motive for augmenting their possessions, either of land or animals, 
they ordained that in every one of their monasteries there should 
be no more than twelve monks, with their prior the thirteenth, 
eighteen lay brothers and a few paid servants. To mortify the 
flesh they always wear hair shirts of the severest kind, and their 
fasting is wellmgh continuous. They always eat bread of unbolted 
meah and take so much water with their wine that it has hardly 
any flavour of wine left. They never eat meat, whether in health 
or ill. They never buy fish, but they accept it if it is given to them 
for charity. Th^ may eat cheese and eggs only on Sundays and 
Thursdays. Ooa Tuesdays and Saturdays they eat cooked vegetables. 
On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays they take only bread and 
water. Th^ eat once a day only, save during the octaves of 
Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, Epiphany and other solemnities. 
They live in separate little houses like the ancient monks of Egypt, 
and' they occupy themselves continually with reading, prayer 
the labour of their hands, especially the writing of books. They 
recite the prayers for minor canonical hours in their own dwellings, 
when warned by the bell of the church ; but they all assemble in 
church for matins and vespers. On feast days they eat twice, and 
sing all the offices in the church, and eat in the refectory. They 
do not aay mass save on festivahs and Sundays^ They boil the 
vegetables served out to them in their own dwellings, and never i 
drink wine save with their food.'* fJSiUgne, Patrol, clxXxix. 943.) ; 

In its broad outlines this descriptipn of primirive Carthusian 
life has remained true, even to the present aay : the regulations 
as, to food are not quite so stringent^ and the habit is now an 
ordinary religious habit of white serge^ It was not until 1x70 
that the Carthusians were fonpally constituted a separate 
pligious order by papal act. Owing to its very nature, the 
institute never had any great, expansion ; a-t the middle of the | 
13th century there were some 50 Ctorterhouses ; at the^^ginning ' 
of the/i8th there were 170, 75 being in Prance. 

There was no written rule before 1130, when Guigo, the 
fifth prior of the Grande Cbaitreuee^ reduced to writing the 
body of diatoms that had been dhe basis of Carthusian life 
(Migne; Patrol, l^at. cliii. 631) ; enlargements and modifioations . 
of this cOd^ wei^ made in 1359, 1367^ 1309 and : this last 
form of the statnt^ is the present Caithmian k^ 


The life is very nearly eremitical : except on Sundays and 
feasts, the Carthusians meet only three times a day in the 
church — ^for the Midnight Office, for Mass and for Vespers; 
once a week, on Sundays (and feasts) they have their meal in 
the refectory, and once a week they have recreation together 
Md a walk outside enclosure. All the rest of their time is passed 
in solitude in their hermitages, which are built quite separate 
from on© another. Each hermitage is a house, containing 
living-room, bedroom ahd oratory, workshop and store-room, 
and has a small garden attached. The monks are supplied with 
such tools as they wish to employ in workshop and garden, and 
with such books as they need from the library. The Carthusian 
goes to bed every evening at 7 and is called about ii, when 
he says in his private oratory the Offiettm B, Mariae Virginis. 
Towards midnight all repair to the church for Matins and Lauds, 
which are celebrated with extraordinary solemnity and prolixity, 
so as to last from 2 to 3 hours, according to the office. They 
then return to bed until 5, when they again go to the church for 
the daily High Mass, still celebrated according to the phase of 
liturgical and ritual development of the nth centuty. The 
private Mjasses are then said, and the monks betake themselves 
to woric or study. At 10 in summer, ii in winter, 12 on feast 
days, they have their dinner, alone except on Sundays and feasts ; 
the dinner is supplied from the common kitchen through a small 
window. On many days of the year there is but one meal ; 
meat is never eaten, even in sickness — this has always been an 
absolute rule among the Carthusians. In the afternoon they 
again assemble in the church for Vespers ; the lesser portions 
of the canonical office, as well as the Office of the Blessed Virgin 
and the Office of the Dead, are said privately in the oratories. 

This manner of life has been kept up almost without variation 
for eight centuries : among the Carthusians there have never 
been any of those revivals and reforms that are so striking a 
feature in the history of other orders — “ never reformed, because 
never deformed.’’ The Cartliusians have always lived thus 
wholly cut off from the outer world, each one in almost entii*e 
isolation. They introduced and have kept up in western 
Europe a life resembling that of the early Egyptian monks, 
as under St Anthony’s guidance monasticism passed from the 
utter individualism of the first hermits to the half eremitical, 
half cenobitical hfe of the Lauras (see Monasticism). Owing 
to certain resemblances in external matters to the Benedictine 
rule and practice, the Cartliusians have sometimes been regarded 
as one of the offshoots from the Benedictines ; but this view is 
not tenable, the whole Carthusian conception, idea and spirit 
being quite different from the Benedictine. 

The superiors of the Charterhouses are priors, not abbots, 
and the prior of the Grande Chartreuse is the superior general 
of the order. A general chapter of the priors is held annually 
at the Grande Chartreuse. The Carthusians have always 
flourished most in France, but they had houses all over western 
Europe ; Some of the Italian C$rios€, os those at Pavia, Florence 
and Naples, are renowned for their wonderful beauty. 

The first English Charterhouse was established in tr 7$ at 
Witham by Selwood Forest, and. at the Dissolution there weape 
nine, the most celebrated being those at Sheen in Surrey and at 
Smithfield in London (for list see Catholic Dictionary^ art. Car- 
thusians ”). The Carthusians were the only order that made 
any corporate resisttoce to the ecclesiastical policy of Henry 
VIII. The community of the London Charterhouse stood firm, 
and the prior and several of the monks were put tp death in 
2535 under circumstances of barbarous cruelty* In Maiy’s 
reign a community was reassembled at Sheen, and on .her 
death it emigrated, fifteen in number, to Flanders, and finally 
settled in NIeuport ; it maintained itself as an English community 
for a considerable time, but gradually dwindled, and the last of 
the old English Carthusian Stock died in 1831. There is now one 
Charterhouse in England established at ^rkmh^ster in Sussex 
in 2883} the community numbers 50 choir-monks, but it is 
almost wh(^y majde up of foreigners, including many of those 
ipeoently ^ < 

At tiie French iBevolution the monks were driven from the 
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Grande Chartreuse, but they returned in i8i6 ; they were again 
driven out under the Association Laws of 1901, and the commun- 
ity of the Grande Chartreuse is now settled in an old Ccrtosa 
near Lucca. Of late years the community at the Grande 
Chartreuse had consisted of some 40 choir- monks and ao lay 
brothers. Before the recent expulsions from France there were 
in all some 20 Qiarterhouses. 

There have been since the middle of the 13th century a very 
few convents of Carthusian nuns, not more than ten ; in recent 
times there have been but two or three, one situated a few miles 
from the Grande Chartreuse, The rule resembles that of the 
monks, but the isolation, solitude and silence are much less 
stringent. The habit of the Carthusians, both monks and nuns, 
is white. 

A word may be added as to the famous liqueur, known as 
Chartreuse, made by the monks. At the Revolution the property 
of the Carthusians was confiscated, and on their restoration they 
recovered only the barren desert in which the monastery stood, 
and for it they had to pay rent. Thus they were for some years 
in want even of the needful means of subsistence. Then the 
liqueur was invented as a means of supplying the wants of the 
community ; it became a great commercial success and produces 
a large yearly income. This income the monks have not spent 
on themselves, nor does it accumulate. The first charge is the 
maintenance of the Grande Chartreuse and the other Charter- 
houses, and out of it have been built and established the new 
monasteries of the order, as at Diisseldorf, Parkminster and 
elsewhere ; but by far the largest portion has been spent on 
religious and charitable purposes in France and all over the world, 
— churches, schools, hospitals, almshouses, foreign missions. 
One thing is certain : the profits made no difference at all to 
the secluded and austere life of the monks of the Grande 
Chartreuse. 

Authorities. — The most comprehensive historical work on the 
Carthusian order is B, Tromby, Sloria del patnavea 6. Bfunone e 
del suo ordine (10 vols., 1773). References to other histones, old 
and new, will be found in Max H(‘imbucher, Orden w. Kongregationen 
(i8g6), 1. § 36 ; Wetzer und Welto, Ktrchenlexicon (od. 2), art. 
** Karthduserorden ; Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopadte (ed. 3). art, 
** Karthauser/" For the English Carthusians, see E. Margaret 
Thompson, Somerset Carthusians (1895), and Dom L. Hendriks, 
London Charterhouse (1889). The best study on St Bruno and the 
foundation of the order is Hermann Ldbbel, ** Der Stifter des 
KarthdUvSer-Ordens," 1899 (vol. v. No. i of Kirchengeschichthche 
Studien, Munster) ; and the best account of the actual life is by Algar 
Thorold {Duhhn Review, April 1892), who spent some months in the 
noviciate at ilie Grande Chartreuse. A little tract (anonymous) 
translated from French, The Carthusians, 1902 (Orphans Press, 
Buckley Hall, Rochdale), gives precise information on the history, 
spu'it and life of the Carthusians. (E. C. B.) 

CARTIER, SIR GEORGES £TIENNE, Bart. (1814-1875), 
Canadian statesman, was bom in the province of Quebec on the 
6tJi of September 1814. Called to the bar in 1835, soon 
gained a large practice. He took part in the rebellion of 1837, 
and Wtos forced for a time to fly the country. In 1848 he was 
elected to the Canadian parliament. His youthful ebullition 
of 1837 was soon repented of, and he became a loyal subject of 
the British crown. So greatly had he changed that in 1854 
he became a leading member of the reconstructed Liberal- 
Conservative party. In 1855 he was appointed provincial 
secretary, and in 1857 attorney-general for Lower Canada. 
From 1858 to 1862 he and Sir John Macdonald were joint prime 
ministers of Canada, and their alliance lasted till the death of 
Cartier. He took the diief part in promoting many useful 
measures, such as the abolition of seigneurial tenure in Lower 
Canada (see Quebec), and the codification of the civil law of 
that province (1857-1864). Above all he favoured the con- i 
struction of railways, and to bis energy and fearless optimism 
are largely due the eventual success of the Grand Trunk railway, 
and the resolve to oonstruct the Canadian Pacific. In the face 
of great opposition he carded his native province into federation 
(1864-1667), which would haV^e been impossible without his aid. 
In the first cabinet of Sir John Macdondd he sat as imnister of 
militia And defence, and carried, in 1868 an important act estabf* 
liafaing the land forces of CaiuMik on a sound basis* Though a 
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devout Catholic, he became involved in a political quairal with 
his church, suid was defeated by clerical influence At the general 
election of 187*. Another seat was found for him, but his health 
failed and he died on the 20th of May 1873. 

The LifCt by Alfred O. dc Cellos (Toronto, 1904), may be supple- 
mented by the sketch in Dent’s Canadian Portrait Gallery (Toronto, 
1880). (W. L. C.) 

CARTIER, JACQUES (1491-1557), French navigator, dis- 
coverer of the Canadian river St Lawrence, was born at St Malo 
in Brittany. Of his early life nothing is known. On the suppres- 
sion by Admiral Chabot of the trade to Brazil, an expedition 
consisting of two ships and sixty-one men was despatched from 
St Malo under Cartier on the 20th of April 1534, to look for a 
north-west passage to the East. Cartier reached Newfoundland 
on the 10th of May, and at once entered the strait of Belle Isle, 
then known to the fishermen as the bay of Castles. While the 
ships renewed their supply of wood and water in Belles Amours 
harbour on the north side of the strait, the long-boats disoovered 
that the coast farther west was barren, rocky and uninviting. 
In view of this Cartier set sail on Monday, the 15th of June, for 
the south side of the strait, by following which he was led down 
almost the whole west coast of Newfoundland. Off St George’s 
Bay a storm drove the ships out into the gulf, but on resuming 
his course Cartier fell, in with the Bird Rocks. The island south 
of these he named Brion Island, after Chabot. Cartier mistook 
our Magdalen and Prince Edward Islands for the main shore on 
the south side of this inland sea. Following the coast of New 
Brunswick northward he was greatly disappointed to discover 
Chaleur Bay was not a strait. During a te?n days’ stay in Gasp6 
Harbour Cartier made friends with a^ tribe of Huron-Iroquois 
Indians from Quebec, two of whom he carried off with him. A 
mirage deceived him into thinking the passage up the river south 
of Anticosti was a bay, whereupon he proceeded to coast the 
southern, eastern and northern shores of Anticosti. On dis^ 
covering the passage between tliis island and the Quebec shore 
a council was held, at wliich it was decided to postpone the 
exploration of this strait until the following year. Heading 
eastward along tlic Quebec shore, Cartier soon regained the Strait 
of Belle Isle and, entering the Atlantic on the 15th of August, 
reached St Malo in safety on the sth of September. 

Cartier set sail again from St Malo with three vessels on the 
1 6th of May 1536, and passing through the strait of Belle Isle 
anchored on the 9th of August in Pillage Bay, opposite Anticosti. 
The next day he named this the bay of St Lawrence. In course 
of time the name spread to the gulf and finally to the river. 
Proceeding through the passage north of Anticosti, Cartier 
anchored on the ist of September at the mouth of the Saguenay, 
which the two Indians who had passed the winter in France 
informed him was the name of a kir^dom “ rich and wealthy 
in precious stones,” Again on reaching the island of Orleans, 
so named after the third son of E'rancis I., they told Cartier he 
was now in the kingdom of Canada, in reality the Huron-Iroquois 
word for village. Leaving his two larger vessels in the St Chaxles, 
which there enters the St Lawrence, Cartier set off westward 
with the bark and the long-boats. The former grounded in lake 
St Peter, but in the latter he reached, on t}ie 2nd, of October, 
the Huron-Iroquois village of Hochelaga on the site of the city 
of Montreal. Further progress was checked by the Lachine 
Rapid. JVom the top of Mount Royal, a name still in use, 
Cartier beheld the St Lawrence and the Ottawa stretching away 
to the west. On his return to the St Charles, where during the 
winter twenty-five men died of scurvy, Cartier sought father 
infortnation about the rich countiy called Saguenay, whi<?h he 
was informed could be reached more, easily by way of the 
Ottawa. In order to give Francis I. authentic information of 
this northern Mexico, ^^tier seized the chief and deven of tl^ 
headmen of the villie and carried them off to France. This 
time he passed south of Anticosti and, entering the Atlantic 
through Cabot Strait, reached St Malo on the i6th of July 
1537- [ 

Fronds 1 . waa unable to do aiqrtlung further unti) the spring 
of 154 j| when Cartier seti sail with five vessels and took up 
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hit (quarters at Gap 9 m. above Quebec. A soldier, the 

aeigneur de Roberval, had been chosen to lead the men to the 
tonquest df Saguenay ; but when he did not arrive, Cartier made 
a fresh examination of the rapid of Lachine, preparatory to 
sending the men up the river Ottawa. Roberval at length set 
sail in April 1542, but on reaching St John^s, Newfoundland, met 
Cartier on hxs way back to France. In the summer of 1543, 
Cartier wai sent out to bring home Roberval, whose attempt to 
make his way up the Ottawa to this mythical Saguenay had 
proved futile. From 1544 until his death at St Male, on the ist 
of September 1557, Cartier appears to have done little else than 
^ive technical advice in nautical matters and act as Portuguese 
interpreter. 

A critical edition of Cartier’s Brief RScit de la navieation faicte H 
isles de Canada {1545), from the MSS., has been published by the 
university of Toronto. The best Eng^lish version is that by James 
Fhinney Baxter, published at Portland, Maine, m 1906. (H. P. B.) 

CARTILAGE (Lat. carUlago^ gristle), the firm elastic and gristly 
connective tissue in vertebrates. (See Connective Tissues 
and Joints.) 

CARTOON (Ital. carione, pasteboard), a term used in pictorial 
art in two senses, (i) In painting, a cartoon is used as a model 
for a large picture in fresco, oil or tapestry, or for statuary. 
It was also formerly employed in glass and*inosaic work. When 
cartoons are used in fresco-painting, the back of the design is 
covered with black-lead or other colouring matter ; and, this 
side of the picture being applied to the wall, the artist passes over 
the lines of the design with a point, and thus obtains an impression. 
According to another method the outlines of the figures are 
pricked with a needle, and the cartoon, being placed against the 
wall, is “ pounced,’* i.e, a bag of black colouring-matter is drawn 
over the perforations, and the outlines are thus transferred to the 
wall. In fresco-painting, the portions of the cartoon containing 
figures were formerly cut out and fixed (generally in successive 
sections) upon the moist plaster. Their contour was then traced 
with a pointed instrument, and the outlines appeared lightly^ 
incised upon the plaster after the portion of the cartoon was 
withdrawn. In the manufacture of tapestries upon which it 
is wished to give a representation of the figures of cartoons, these 
figures are sometimes cut out, and laid behind or under the woof, 
to guide the operations of the artist. In this case the cartoons 
are coloured. 

Cartoons have been executed by some of the most distinguished 
masters ; the greatest extant performances in this line of art 
are those of Raphael. They are seven iil number, coloured in 
distemper; and at present they adorn the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, in South Kensington, having been removed 
thither from their former home, the palace of Hampton Court. 
With respect to their merits, they count among the best of 
Raphael’s productions ; Lanzi even pronounces them to be in 
beauty superior to anything else the world has ever seen. N ot tlmt 
they all present features of perfect loveliness, and limbs of 
faultless symmetry, — this is far from being the case ; but in 
harmony of design, in the universal adaptation of means to one 
great end, and in the grasp of soul which they display, they stand 
among the foremost works of the designing art. The history of 
these cartoons is curious. Leo X. employed Raphael in design- 
ing (in 1515-1516) a series of Scriptural subjects, which were 
first to be finished in cartoons, and then to be imitated in tapestry 
by Flemish artists, and used for the decoration of the Sistine 
Chapel. Two principal sets of tapestries were accordingly 
executed at Arras in Fknders ; but it is supposed that neither 
Leo nor Raphael lived to see them. The set which went to Rome 
was twice carried away by invaders, first in 1527 and afterwards in 
1798. In the first instance they were restored in a perfect state ; 
but after their return in 1814 one was wanting — the cupidity of 
a Genoese having induced him to destroy it for the sake of 
the precious metal which 4 t contained. Authorities differ as 
to the original number of cartoons, but there appear to have 
been twenty-five, — some by Raphael himself, assisted by Gian- 
franccsco Penhi, others by the surviving pupils of Raphael. 
The cartoons after which the tapestries were woven were not. 


it would seem, restored to Rome, but remained as lumber 
about the manufactory in Arras till after the revolution of the 
Low Countries, when seven of them which had esc*aped destruc- 
tion were purchased by Charles L, on the recommendation of 
Rubens. They were found much injured, holes being pricked 
in them for the weavers to pounce the outlines, and in other parts 
they were almost cut through by tracing.” It has never been 
ascertained what became of the other cartoons. Three tapestries, 
the cartoons of which by Raphael no longer exist, are in the 
Vatican,— representing the stoning of St Stephen, the conversion 
of St Paul, and St Paul in prison at Philippi. 

Besides the cartoons of Raphael, two, to which an extra- 
ordinary celebrity in art-history attaches, were those executed in 
competition by Leonardo da Vinci and by Michelangelo — ^the 
former named the Battle of the Standard, and the latter the 
Cartoon of Pisa— soldiers bathing, surprised by the approach of 
the enemy. Both these great works have perished, but the 
general design of them has been preserved. In recent times 
some of the most eminent designers of cartoons have been masters 
of the German school, — Cornelius, Kaulbach, Steinle, Fuhrich, 
&c. ; indeed, as a general rule, these artists appear to greater 
advantage in their cartoons than in the completed paintings of 
the same compositions. In England cartoon-work developed con- 
siderably in 1843 and 1844, when a competition was held for the 
decoiation of the new Houses of Parliament. Dyce and Maclise 
left examples of uncommon mark in this line. The cartoon by 
Fred. Walker, A.R.A., made to advertise the dramatic version of 
Wilkie Collins’s Woman in White, is now at the Tate Gallery ; and 
cartoons by Ford Madox Brown are in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, ^uth Kensington. (W. M. R.) 

(2) Cartoon ” is also a term now applied to the large political 
drawings in the humorous or satirical papers of the day. At an 
earlier period satirical prints were styled “ caricatures,” and were 
issued separately. Gillray, Rowlandson, the three Cruikshanks, 
Heath and others were popular favourites in this class of design. 
Even the insignificant little cuts by Robert Seymour in Figaro in 
London, the diableries in The Fly, and the vulgar and rancorous 
political skits identified with the flood of scurrilous little papers of 
the time, were dignified by the same term. The long series of 
Political Sketches by ” H. B.” (John Doyle) were the first ex- 
amples of unexaggerated statement, and fair and decorous 
satire. With the advent of Punch and its various rivals {The 
Peep-Show, The Great Gun, Diogenes and the like), the general 
tone was elevated. Punch at first adopted the word pencilling ” 
to describe the “ big cut,” which dealt variously with political 
and social topics. But when in 1843 there was held in West- 
minster Hall the great exhibition of cartoons ” from which 
selection was to be made of designs for the decoration in fresco of 
the new Houses of Parliament, Punch jocularly professed to 
range himself alongside the great artists of the day ; so that the 

mad designe ” of the reign of Charles I. became the ** cartoon ” 
of that of Queen Victoria. John Leech’s drawing in No. 105 of 
that journal was the first caricature to be called a cartoon : it was 
entitled Substance and Shadow : the Poor ask for Bread, and 
the Philanthropy of the State accords — an Exhibition.” Later, 
Punch dropped the word for a while, but the public took it up. 
Yet the New English Dictionary curiously attributes the first use of 
it to Miss Braddon in 1863. 

In England the cartoon, no longer a weapon of venomous 
attack, has come to be regarded as a humorous or sarcastic 
comment upon the topic uppermost in the nation’s mind, a witty 
or saturnine illustration of views already formed, rather than as 
an instrument for the manufacture of public opinion. It has 
almost wholly lost its rancour ; it has totally lost its ferocity— 
the evolutionary result of peace and contentment, for satire in its 
more violent and more sfijntaneous form is but the outcome of 
the dissatisfaction or the rage of the multitude. The cartoon, it is 
agreed, must be suggestive ; it must present a cl^r idea lucidly 
and, if possible, laughably worked out; and^ however reserved 
or restrained it may be, or even, when occasion demands {as in 
the case of Sir John Tenniel and some of his imitators), however 
epic in intuition, it must always figure, so to say, as a leading 
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article transformed into a picture. (See Caricature and 
Illustration.) (M. h. s.) 

CARTOUCHE (a French word adapted from the ItaL cart 0 ccio^ 
a roll of paper, Med. Lat. carta, for charfa, paper), originally a 
roll of paper, parchment or other material, containing the charge 
of powder and shot for a firearm, a cartridge (^.t^.), which itself is a 
corruption of cartouche. The term was applied in architecture to 
various forms of ornamentation taking the shape of a scroll, such 
as the volute of an Ionian capital. It was particularly used of a 
sculptured tablet in the shape of a partly unrolled scroll on 
which could be placed an inscription or device. Such ‘‘car- 
touches are used for titles, &c., on engravings of maps, plans, 
and the like. The arms of the popes and ecclesiastics of high 
birth were borne on an oval cartouche ; and it is thus particularly 
applied, in Egyptian archaeology, for the oblong device with 
oval ends^ enclosing the names of royal personages on the 
monuments. It is properly an oval formed by a rope knotted at 
one end. An amulet of similar shape, as the symbol of the 

name,” was worn by men and women as a protection against 
the blotting out of the name after death. 

CARTRIDGE (corruption of Fr. cartouche), a case, of brass or 
other metal, cardboard, silk, flannel, &c., containing an ex- 
plosive charge, and usually the projectile also, for small arms and 
ordnance (see Ammunition). 

CARTWRIGHT, EDMUND (1743-1823), English inventor, 
younger brother of Major John Cartwright {q^v), was born at 
Marnham, Nottinghamshire, on the 24th of April 1743, and 
educated at Wakefield grammar school. He began his academical 
studies at University College, Oxford, and in 1764 he was elected 
to a fellowship at Magdalen. In 1770 he published Armine and 
FAvtra, a legendary poem, which was followed in 1779 by The 
Prince of Peace, In 1779 he was presented to the rectory of 
Goadby Marwood, Leicestershire, to which in 1786 was added 
a prebend in the cathedral of Lincoln. He took the degree 
of D.D. at Oxford in 1806. He would probably have passed 
an obscure life as a country clergyman had not his attention 
been accidentally turned in 1784 to the possibility of applying 
machinery to weaving. The result was that he invented a power- 
loom, for which he took out a patent in 1785 ; it was a rude 
contrivance, though it was improved by subsequent patents 
in 1786 and 1787, and gradually developed into the modem 
power -loom. Removing to Doncaster in 1785, he started a 
weaving and spinning factory ; it did not, however, prove a 
financial success, and in 1793 he had to surrender it to his 
creditors. A mill at Manchester, in which a number of his 
machines were installed, was wilfully destroyed by fire in 1791. 
In 1789 he patented a wool-combing machine, for which he took 
out further patents in 1790 and 1792 ; it effected large economies 
in the cost of manufacture, but its financial results were not 
more satisfactory to its inventor than those of the power-loom, 
even though in 1801 parliament extended the patent for fourteen 
years. In 1807 a memorial was presented to the government 
urging the benefits that had been conferred on the country by 
the power-loom, and the House of Commons voted him £10,000 
in 1809. He then purchased a small farm at Hollander, near 
Seyenoaks,' Kent, where he spent the rest of his life. He died 
at Hastings on the 30th of October 1823. Other inventions of 
Cartwright^s included k cordelier or machine for making rope 
(1792), and an engine working with alcohol (1797), together 
wifh various agricultural implements. 

OARTWRIGRT, JOHN (1740^1824), English parliamentary 
reformer, was bom at Marnham in Nottinghamshire on the 
17th of Septenibieir \j 4 -o, being t^e eldCr brother of Edmund 
Cartwright, inVentor 'of the power-loom. HeVaS educated at 
Newark grammar lichbol and HCath Academy in Yorkshire, kind 
at the age of ef^hteen eiitercd tiie navy. was present, iri his 
firrt year of seWce,‘^ the dapttite of CherbbUrg, and served in 
the f elbowing V^ar iri ’the aCxibn between Sit Edward Hawke 
and iAdmiral Conflahe. , Engaged afterwkrds under Sir Hugh 
Palfiset and Adiriitaf ^Byron pri tWk Newfduhdl^nd station^ he 
w^ appointed to act as'chjef ^agiptrate of the Settlement ; and 
the diitfis of this post he discharged fdt five years (t 765-1776). 


Ill-health necessitated his retirement from active servdCe for a 
time in 1771. When the disputes with the American colonies 
began, he saw clearly that the colonists had right on their side, 
and warmly supported their cause. At the beginning of the war 
he was offered the appointment of first lieutenant to the duke of 
Cumberland, which would have put him on the path of certain 
promotion. But he declined to fight against ^he cause' Which 
he felt to be just. In 1774 he published his first plea on behalf 
of the colonists, entitled American Independence the Glory and 
Interest of Great Britain, In the following year, when the 
Nottinghamshire Militia was first raised, he was appointed 
major, and in this capacity he served for seventeen years. He 
was at last illegally superseded, because of his political opinions. 
In 1776 appeared his first work on reform in parliament, which, 
with the exception of Earl Stanhope’s pamphlets (1774), appears 
to have been the earliest publication on the subject. It was 
entitled, Take your Chotce^$L second edition appearing Under 
the new title of The Legislative Rights of the Commonalty vtndi- 
cated. The task of his life was thenceforth chiefly the attainment 
of universal suffrage and annual parliaments. In 1778 he con- 
ceived the project of a political association, which took shape in 
1780 as the “ Society for Constitutional Information,” including 
among its members some of the most distinguished men of the 
day. From this society sprang the more famous “ Corresponding 
Society.” Major Cartwright worked unweariedly for the pro- 
motion of reform. He was one of the witnesses on the trial of 
his friends, Horne Tooke, John Thelwall and Thomas Hardy, in 
1794, and was himself indicted for conspiracy in 1819. He was 
found guilty in the following year, and was condemned to pay a 
fine of £100. He died in London on the 23rd of September 1824. 
He had married in 1780, but had no children. In 1831 a monu- 
ment from a design by Macdowell was erected to him in Burton 
Crescent where he had lived. 

The Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, edited by his 
niece, F. D. Cartwright, was published in 1826. 

CARTWRIGHT, PETER (1785-1872), American Methodist 
Episcopal preacher, was born on the ist of September 1785 in 
Amherst county, Virginia. His father, a veteran of the War of 
Independence, took his family to Kentucky in 1790, and lived 
near Lancaster until 1793, and then until 1802 in Logan county 
near the Tennessee line. Peter received little education, and was 
a gambler at cards and horse-racing until 1801, when he heard 
John Page preach. In June he was received into the church; 
in May 1802 was licensed as a regular exhorter, becoming known 
as the “ Kentucky Boy ” ; in the autumn of 1802 was licensed to 
form the Livingston circuit around the mouth of the Cumberland 
river ; in 1806 was ordained deacon by Bishop Asbury, and in 
1808 presiding elder by Bishop McKendree, under whose direc- 
tion he had studied theology. He was presiding elder of the 
Wabash district in 1812, and of Green river district in 1813-1816, 
and, after four years on circuit in Kentucky and two as presiding 
elder of the Cumberland district, was transferred in 1823 to the 
Illinois conference, in which he was presiding elder of various 
districts until 1869. Up to 1856 he preached some 14,600 times, 
received some 10,000 persons into the church, and baptized some 
12,000 persons. He died near Pleasant Plains, Sangamon county, 
Illinois, on the 25th of September 1872. He was a typical back- 
woods preacher, an able, vigorous speaker, and a racy writer. 

See the Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, the Badkwoods Preacher, 
edited by W. P. Stnckland (New York, 1856). 

CARTWRIGHT, SIR RICHARD JOHN (1835- ), Canadian 

statesman, was born in Kingston, Canada, on the 4 ^^ 6f 
Decerriber 1835, son of the Rev. R. D. Cartwright, chaplain to 
H.T^f. Forces. In 1863 he entered the Canadikn patliAment as a 
Conservative, but s6on after federation in 1867 quarrelled with 
bis party on the question of their financial policy, which he 
considered extravagant. By 1870 the breach was complete, and 
in 1873 he became finance minister of the Liberal rhmistry of the 
Hon. AlelJkander Mackenzie. His honesty and economy ieett 
undoubted, but tKe latter quality was somethnes pushed to 
extr’emei^. PVOin 1878 to 1896 he was the chief financial crftic on 
the side df the ^Liberal opposition, and on the accession Of Sir 
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Wflfrid Laarier to- power m 1896 he became minister of trade 
end commerce. In 1^198^1899 he r^resented Canada on the 
A^lo-American joint high commission at Quebec. In 1904 
failing health led to his retirement to the senate. He acted 
in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s absence at the Imperial Conference 
1907 as acting premier. 

CARTWRIGHT, THOMAS (c. 1535-1603), English Puritan 
divine, -was bom in Hertfordshire. He stuped divinity at St 
John’s College, Cambridge, but on Mary’s accession had to leave 
the university, and found occupation as clerk to a counsellor-at- 
law. On the accession of Elizabeth he resumed his theological 
.studies, and was soon afterwards elected fellow of St John’s and 
later of Trinity College. In 1564 he opposed John Preston in a 
theological disputation held on the occasion of Elizabeth’s state 
visit, and in the following year helped to bring to a head the 
Puritan attitude on church ceremonial and otganization. He 
was popular in Ireland as chaplain to the archbishop of Armagh 
(1565-1567), and in 1569 he was appointed Lady Margaret 
professor of divinity at Cambridge ; but John ^^tgift, on 
becoming vice-chancellor, deprived him of the post in December 

1570, and — ^as master of Trinity — of his fellowship in September 

1571. This was a natural consequence of the use which he made 
of his position ; he inveighed bitterly against the hierarchy and 
constitution of the Anglican Church, which he compared unfavourT 
ably with the primitive Christian organization. ^ keen was the 
struggle, between him and Whitgift that the chancellor, William 
Cecil, had to intervene. After his deprivation by Whitgift, 
Cartwright visited Beza at Geneva. He returned to England in 
x$^g, and might have become professor of Hebrew at Cambrii^e 
but for his expressed sympathy with the notorious “ Admonition 
to the Parliament” by John Field and Thomas Wilcox. To 
escape arrest he again went abroad, and officiated as clergyman 
to the English residents at Antwerp and then at Middelburg. 
In 1576 he visited and organized the Huguenot churches of the 
Channel Islands, and after revising the Rhenish version of the. 
New Testamient, again settled as pastor at Antwerp, declining 
the offer of a chair at St Andrews. In 1585 he returned without 
permission to London, was imprisoned for a short time, and 
became master of the earl of Ddeester’s hospital at Warwick. 
In 1590 he was summoned before the court of high commission 
and imprisoned, and in 1591 be was once more committed to the 
Fleet. But he was not treated harshly, and powerful influence 
soon secured hk liberation. He visited Guernsey (1595-1598), 
and spent his closing years in honour and prosperity at Warwick, 
where he died on the 27th of December 1^3. C^twright w^ a 
man of much culture and originality^ but exceedingly impulsive. 
His -views were distinctly Presbyterian, and he stoutly opposed 
the Brownists or Independents. He never conceived of a separa- 
tion between church and state, and would probably have refused 
to tolerate any Nonconformity with his reformed national. Pres- 
byterian church. To him, however, the Puritanism of his day 
owed its systematization and much of its force. 

GARTWRIGHT, william (1611-1643), English dramatist 
and divine, the son of a country gentleman who had been reduced 
to keeping an inn, was bom at Northway, Gloucestershire, in 
1611. Anthony i Wood, whose notice of Cartwright is in the 
nature of a panegyric, gives this account of his origin, whwi is 
probably correct, although it is contradicted by statements made 
m David Lloyd’s Memoirs. He was educated at the free school 
of Cirencester, at Westminster school, and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took his M.A. degree in 1635. He beoaine,says 
Wood, “the most florid and ser^hical preacher in the uni- 
versity,” and appears to have been np less admired as a reader 
in metaphysics. In 1643 be was made succentor of Salisbtny 
catbedrd, and in 1^43 he was chosen junior proctor of tiie um- 
vernly. He died on the 29th of November of the same yew. 
Caartmright was a “son” of Ben Jonson and an espeq^ 
favourite with his contemporaries. The collected edition of .his 
poems (1654) contains commendatory verses by Ffenry Lawes^ 
who set some pf his songs to music, by Izaak Walton, Alexander 
Brorae, Henry Vgughan and others, aiu) the king worn mommiag 
on the day of funeral, pis plays are^ with rhe exception pt 


The Ordifuay, extremely fantastic in pWt, and stilted and 
artificial in treatment. They are ; The Royal Slaoe (1636), 
produced by the students of Christ Church before tM) ffing and 
queen, with music by Henry Lawes ; The Lady Errant (acted, 
1635-1636 ; printed, 1651) ; The Siege, or Low’s Corweri (printed 
1651). In The Ordinary (1635 ?) he produced a comedy of teal 
life, in imitation of Jonson, representing pot-house society. It 
is reprinted in Dodsley’s Old Plays (ed. Hazlitt, -vol. xii.). 

CARUCATB, or Cakrucate (from the Med. Lat. earrucata, 
from carruea, a wheeled plough), a measure of land, based 
probably on the area that could be ploughed by a team of oxen in 
a year ; hence “ carucage ” means a tax levied on each “ caru- 
cate ” of land (see Hide). 

CARt^PANO, a town and port of the state of Bermudez, 
Venezuela, 65 m. N.E. of the city of CumanAa, Pop. (1908, 
estimate) 8600, Carupano is situated on the Caribbean ebast 
at the opening of two valleys, and is a port of call for several 
regular steamship lines. Its mean annual temperature is 81® F., 
but the climate is healthy, because of its open situation on the 
coast. The country immediately behind the town is rough, 
but there is a considerable export of cacAo, coffee, sugar, cotton, 
timber and nun. 

CABUS, KARL GUSTAV (1789-1869), German physiologist 
and psychologist, distinguished also as an art critic and a land- 
scape painter, was born and educated at l^eipzig. After a course 
in chemistry, he began the systematic study of medicine and in 
tSxi became a Pried/ docent. On the subject which he selected 
(comparative anatomy) no lectures had previously been given 
at Leipzig, and Carus soon established a reputation as a medic-al 
teacher. In the war of 1813 he was director of the military 
hospital at Pfaffendorf, near Leipzig, and in 1814 professor to the 
new medical college at Dresden, where he spent the remainder 
of his life. He was made royal physician in ^827, and a privy 
councillor in 1862, He died on the 28th of Jiffy 1869. In 
philosophy Carus belonged to the school of Schelling, and his 
works are thoroughly impregnated with the spirit of tlmt system. 
He regarded inherited tendency as a proof that the cell has a 
certain psychic life, and pointed out that individual differences 
are less marked in the lower than in the higher organisms. Of 
his many works the most important are: — Grundzuge der 
vergletckenden Anatomie und Physiologic (Dresden, 1828) 
System der Phystologie (2nd ed., 1847-1849); Psyche: zur 
Entwickelungsgeschichte der Seele (1846, 3rd ed. Stuttgart, 1860^ ; 
PhysiSj zur Geschichie des leiUichen Lebens (Stuttgart, 1851); 
Natur ynd Idee (Vienna, 1861); Symbolik des menschlichen 
Gestalts (Lcipz., 1853, 2nd cid., 1857); Adas der Kranioshopte 
(2nd ed. Leipz., 1864) ; V etgleichende Psychologic (Vienna, 1866). 

See his autobiography, Lebenserinnerungen und DenkwUrdigheiten 
(4 vols., 1865-1866J ; rC. von Reichenbach, Odische Efwiederungen 
an die Herren Professoren FortlagC . . . und Hofrath Cams (185^. 
His England und ochottland im Jahre 1^44 was translated by S. C. 
Davison (1846). 

CABUS, MARCUS AURELIUS, Roman emperor a.i>. 282-28^, 
was bom probably at Narbona (more correctly, Narona) m 
Illyria, but was educated at Rome. He was. a senator, and Imd 
filled various civil and military posts before he was appointed 
prefect of the praetorian guards by the emperot Probus, after 
whose murder at Sirmium he was proclaimed emperor by the 
soldiers. Although Carus severely avenged the death of PxQhus, 
he was himself suspected pf having been an accessory to the 
deed. He does not seem to have returned to jSlome after ,hi§ 
accession, but contemed himself with aa annoju^oement^ of the 
fact fo the senate. "Bestowing thp title jf C^ar uppn ph sons 
Carihus and Numerianus, he left Carinus in charge of the western 
portion of the empire, aod took Numerianus vritb him on the 
expedition against the Persian^ which had been contemplate 4 by 
Prohus. Having defeated the Quad! pnd $atznatians on the 
Danube, Ourus proceeded through Thrafee ^a, Minor^ 
coiKiuered Mfaopotanffa,^pessed 0;^ to Gtesiphonb 

and earried his arms l^yond tl^e But; to, of 
conquest were cut^^oft by hi^ death. a vioiUto 

ftotm, it was ai^t^ihced that he was 4^4 His death, was var- 
iously attrijimtea to the of lightning, or % 
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feceived in a campai^ against the Huna ; but it seema more 
probable that be was murdered by the soldiers, who were averse 
from further campaigns against Persia, at the instigation of 
Arrius Aper, prefect of the praetorian guard. Cams seems to 
have belied the hopes entertained of him on his accession, and 
to have developed into a morose and suspicious tyrant. 

CHt 

pARVAOROL, or Cvmophenoi., or 

c,H,(iso), 

a constituent of the ethereal oil of Origanum htrtum, oil of thyme, 
oil obtained from pepperwort and wild bergamot. It may 
be synthetically prepared by the fusion of cymol sulphonic 
acid with caustic potash ; by the action of nitrous acid on 
I -methyl- 2 -amino- 4 -propyl beiusene; by prolonged heating 
of 5 parts of camphor with i part of io^ne ; or by heating 
carvol with glacial phosphoric acid. It is extracted from 
Origanum oil by means of a 10 % potash solution. It is a thick 
oil wliich sets at - 20° C. to a mass of crystals of melting point o® C, 
and boiling point 236-237° C. Oxidation with ferric chloride 
converts it into dicarvacrol, whilst phosphorus pentachloride 
transforms it into chlorcymoL 

CARVAJAL, ANTONIO FERNANDEZ (d. 1659), a Portuguese 
Marano (g.v.) or Crypto- Jew, who came to England in the reign 
of Charles I. He was the first endenizened Jew in England, 
and by his extensive trade with the West Indies rendered con- 
siderable services to the Commonwealth. Besides his commercial 
value to Cromwell, Carvajal was politically useful also, for he 
acted as “ intelligencer.’’ When Manasseh ben Israel in 1655 
petitioned for the return of the Jews who had been expelled 
by Edward I., Carvajal took part in the agitation and boldly 
avowed his Judaism. Carvajal may be termed the founder 
of the Anglo- Jewish community. He died in 1659. 

Sec Lucicn Wolf, ** The First English Jew,” Trans, Jewish 
Historical Society, u. 14. 

CARVAJAL, LUISA DE (1568-1614), Spanish missionary in 
England, was born at Jaraicejo in Estremadura on the 2nd of 
January 1568. Her father, Don Francisco de Carvajal, was the 
head of an old and wealthy family which produced many men 
of note. Her mother. Dona Maria, belonged to the powerful 
house of Mendoza. Both were people of pious character. The 
mother died in 1572 from a fever contracted while visiting the 
poor, and the father took the disease from his wife, and died of it. 
Luisa and a brother were left to the care of their grand-aunt 
Maria Chacon, governess of the young children of Philip II. 
On her death they passed to the care of their maternal uncle, 
Francisco Hurtado de Mendoza, count of Almazan. The 
count, who was named viceroy of Navarre by Philip IL, was an 
able public servant in whom religious zeal was carried to the 

E oint of inhuman asceticism. His niece attracted his favour 
y her manifest disposition to the religious life ; she sent her 
own share of dinner to the poor, ate broken meats, wore a chain 
next her skin, and invited humiliation ; and at the age of seven- 
teen she was instructed by the count to make a surrender of her 
will to two female servant® whom he set over her, and by whom 
she was r^eatedly scourged while naked, trampled upon and 
otherwise ill-treated. But , when Luisa Came of age she refused 
to enter a religious house, and decided to devote herself to the 
conversion of England. The execution of the Jesuit emissary 
priest, Henry Walpole, in 1596 bad moved her deeply, and she 
prepared herself by learning English and by the study ^ divinity. 
A lawsuit with l^r brother caused tempor^ delay, but she 
secured her share pf the family fortune, which she devoted to 
founding ,a college for English Jesuits at Louvain; it was 
transferred to Watten near Saint Omer in i6r2, and lasted tUl 
the suppression of the Qrdet^ In 1605 she was flowed to go to 
Englwi She established herself under the protection of the 
Spanish ambassador, whose house was in the Barbican. From 
this place of sefew she earned op mMtivmmd staecessfifl prbpa- 
ganda. 1 She made bers^ conspicuous by her attentions to the 
Qunpor^r Plot prisonem, and won oonvertsjfiwrtly by persuasion, 
parw by helping women of the voy poorest class in childbirth. 



and taking charge of the children. Her activity attracted the 
attention of the authorities, and she was arrested in r6o& But 
the pptection of the Spanish ambassador Zuniga, apd the desire 
of ^ng James 1. to stand well with Spain, secured her release. 
In 1613, while 3 tayin|: at a house in Spitalfields, where she had 
in fact set up a disguised nunnery, she was arrested with all the 
inmates by the pursuivants of Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, 
who bad been on the watch for some time. Her release was again 
secured by the new Spanish ambassador Gondomar, who played 
with effect on the weakness of King James. By this time, 
however, the Spanish authorities had begun to dkcover that 
she was a political danger to them, and recalled her, Luisay 
who had hoped for the crown of martyrdom, was bitterly dis- 
appointed, and resisted the order. Before she could be forced 
to obey she died in the Spanish ambassador’s house on her 
birthday, the 2nd of January 1614. Her body remained as an 
object of admiration for months till it was carried back to Spairu 

The original authority for tlie Me of Luisa dc Carvajal is La Vtda y 
Virtudes de la Venerable Vtrgen DoAa Luisa de Carvajal y Mendojsa 
(Madrid, 1632), by the Licentiate Lorenzo Mufloz. It is founded 
on her own papers collected by her English confessor Michael Wal- 
pole. It is largely autobiographical, and contains some examples 
of her verse. The Vida y Virtudes is summarized by Southey in 
his Letters from Spain and Poriujfal (1808). A life was written by 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton (1873), in which much that is shocking to 
modem sentiment is concealed. See also Quatre Portraits de fenfmes, 
by La Comtevsse R. de Courson (Paris, 1895). There are several 
references to Luisa de Carvajal m the Records of the English Provinep 
of the Society of Jesus, by Henry Foley {i877*>i883). (D. H.) 

CARVER, JOHN (1575 ?-i62i), one of the Pilgrim Fathers,” 
first governor of the Plymouth colony in Amenca, was bom, 
probably in Nottinghamshire, England, about 1575. Owing 
to religious persecution at home he took refuge in Holland 
about 1607, and eventually became a deacon in the church at 
Leiden of which John Robinson was the pastor. In 1620 he 
emigrated to America in the “ Mayflower,” and founded the 
Plymouth colony. Before leaving England he had probably 
been elected governor ; after the signing of the famous “ Com- 
pact ” this election was confirmed ; and on the 23rd of March 
1620 (1621 N.S.) Carver was re-elected for the ensuing year. 
Early in April, however, he died from the effects of sunstroke. 

CARVER, JONATHAN (c. 1725-1780), American traveller, 
was born probably in Canterbury, Connecticut. The date 
usually given for his birth, 1732, is now considered too late, since 
he was apparently married in 1746. In early life he followed the 
trade of a shoemaker and subsequently served with the pro- 
vincial forces in the French and Indian wars. According to 
his Journal ” he Conceived the idea, after the peace of 1763, 
of exploring Great Britain’s newly acquired territory in the 
north-west. He is said to have set out ih 1766, journeyed west- 
ward by way of the Straits of Mackinac and the Fox and 
Wisconsin rivers to the Mississippi, viewed the Falls of 
St Anthony, lived for some time among the Indians, and received 
from them a grant of 100 sq. m. of territoiy between the Missis- 
sippi and St &oix rivers. Returning east in 1768 by way of the 
north shore of Lake Superior be proceeded in 1769 to England, 
where he presented a letter of introductica to Benjamin Franklin, 
and made vain efforts to interest the board of trade in bis in- 
vestigations. In 1778 there was published in London what 
purported to be his own narrative of hu explorations under the 
title of Trmels through iM Interior Parts of North America tn 
the Years ij66, 1767 and 176S, It had an immediate success, 
was translated into P>ench, German and Dutch, and was long 
generally accepted as a truthful narrative of* his travels and 
observations, and as one of the highest authorities on the manners, 
customs and language of the Indians of the northern Mississippi 
valley* Carver died in London on the 31st of TanUary 17801 
haying married a second time in England altbougn his first wife 
was still living in America. ' 

Soon after his death a new edition of the was brought 

out by the Well-known Quaker physician and author, Dr John 
Cloakley iMtsom (ig 44^1^1 $), who /‘edited” the work apd 
fumishied va biogpraphical introduction* Some doubt seems to 
have been early entertained as to the real authorship of thO 
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wiDlrk^ Oliver Wofcott iai 4792 writing to Jcdediah Morse^ the 
go^rapher, that Carver was too unlettered to have written it, 
and that in his belie! the book was the work of some literary 
hack. Careful investigation of Indian life and north-western 
histoiy, notably by H. R. Schoolcraft in 1823, William H. 
Keating in his narrative of Major Long’s Expedition (1834), 
and Robert Greenhow in his Bistory of Oregon (1844), showed 
a remarkable similarity between the Travels and the accounts 
of several French authorities, but these criticisms were scarcely 
noticed by later writers. Finally Professor E. G. Bourne, in a 
paper Contributed to the American Historical Review for January 
1906, proved beyond dispute that the bulk of Carver’s alleged 
narrative was merely a close paraphrase of Charlevoix’s Journal, 
La Hontan’s New Voyages to North America, and James Adair’s 
History of the American Indians. Professor Bourne’s theory 
is that the entire book was probably the work of the facile 
Dr Lettsom, whose personal relations with Carver are known 
to have been intimate, the journal ” alone, which constituted 
an inconsiderable part of the whole, having been, in part, 
founded on Carver’s random notes and recollections. 

See also J. G. Godfrey, Jonathan Carver; Hts Travels in the 
North-west, i 76 &-jy 6 S (No. 5 of the Parkman Club Publications, 
Milwaukee, Wis., 1896), and Dpiel S. Durrie. Captain Jonathan 
Carver and the Carver Grant,” in vol. vi. of the Wisconsin Ilistoncal 
Society’s Collections (1872). 

CARVING. To carve (A.S, ceorfan ; connected with Gr. 
yf>d<fi€vv) is to cut, whatever the material; but apart from 
the domestic sense of carving meat, the word is more parti- 
cularly associated with the art of sculpture. The name of 
sculptor (see Sculpture) is commonly reserved for the great 
masters of the art, especially in stone and marble, while that of 
carver is given to the artists or workmen who execute the sub- 
ordinate decorations of architecture. The word is also specially 
applied to sculpture in ivory (g.v.) and its substitutes, and in 
wood (see Wood-Carving) and other soft materials (see also Gem). 

CARVING AND GILDING, two allied operations which for- 
merly were the most prominent features in the important ' 
industry of frame-making. The craftsmen who pursued the 
occupation were known as “ carvers and gilders,’’ and the terms 
still continue to be the recognized trade-name of frame-making, 
although very little of the ornamentation of frame-work is now 
accomplished by carving, and much of the so-called gilt orna- 
ment is produced without the use of gold. The trade has to do 
primarily with the frames of pictures, engravings and mirrors, 
but many of the light decorative fittings of houses, finished in 
composition ” and gilt work, are also entrusted to the carver 
and gilder. Fashion in picture frames, like all fashions, fluctuates 
greatly. Mouldings of the prevailing sizes and patterns are 
gene.^rally manufactured in special factories, and supplied in 
lengths to carvers and gilders ready for use. A large proportion 
of such mouldings, especially those of a cheaper and inferior 
quality, are made in Germany. What is distinctively known 
as a ** German ” moulding is a cheap imitation of gilt work made 
by lacquering over the surface of a white metallic foil. German 
artisans are also very successful in the preparation of imitation 
of veneers of rosewood, mahogany, walnut and other orna- 
mental woods. The more expensive mouldings are either in 
wobd (such as oak or mahogany), in veneers of any expensive 
ornamental wood, or real gilt. 

A brief outline of the method of making a gilt frame, enriched 
with composition ornaments, may be taken as a characteristic 
example of the operations of the frame-maker. The foundation 
of such a frame is soft pine wood, in which a moulding of the 
required size and section is roughly run. To prevent warping 
the moulding is, or ought to be, made from two or more pieces 
of’ wood glued tc^ether. The moulding is “ whitened up,” or 
prepared for gilding by covering it with repeated coatihgs of a 
mature of finely powdered whiting and size. When a sufficient 
thickness of the whitening mixture has been applied, the whole 
surface is carefully smoothed off with pumice-^stone and glass- 
paper, care being taken to keep the angles and curves clear and 
sharp. Were a plain gilt moulding omy desired, It would noW 
be ready for gilding; but when the frame is to be enriched 


it first receives the composition ornaments. Composition, or 
compo,” is a mixture of fine glue, white resin, and linseed oil 
well boiled together, with as much rolled and sifted Whiting 
added a« makes the whole into a doughy mass while hot. This 
composition is worked in a hot state into moulds of boxwood, 
and so pressed in as to take up every ornamental detail. On its 
removal from the mould all superfluous matter is trimmed away, 
and the ornament, while yet soft and plastic, is laid the 
moulding, and fitting into all the curves, &c., is fixed with glue. 
The ornamental surface so prepared quickly sets and becomes 
very hard and brittle. When very large bold ornaments are 
wanted for frames of unusual size they are moulded in papier 
mdehe. Two methods of laying on gold — oil-gilding and water- 
gilding — are practised, the former being used for frames broken 
up with enrichments. For oil-gilding the moulding is prepared 
with two coats of fine thin size to fill the pores of the wood, 
and afterwards it receives a coat of oil gold-size, which consists 
of a mixture of boiled linseed oil and ochre. Wlien this gold- 
size is in a ‘‘ tacky ” or sticky ” condition, gold-leaf is laid on 
and carefully pressed over and into all parts of the surface ; and 
when covered with a coat of finish-size the gilding is complete. 
Water-gilding is applied to plain mouldings and all considerable 
unbroken surfaces, and is finished either “ matt ” or burnished. 
For these styles of work the mouldings are properly sized, and 
after the size (which for “ matt ” is red in colour and for burnish 
blue) is dry the gold is laid on with water. Matt-work is pro- 
tected with one or two coats of finish-size ; but burnished gold 
is finished only by polishing with an agate burnisher — no size 
or water being allowed to touch such surfaces. I'he mitring up 
of frames, the mounting and fitting up of paintings, engravings, 
&c., involve too many minor operations to be noticed here m 
detail ; but these, with the cutting and fitting of glass, cleaning 
and repairing pictures and prints, and similar operations, all 
occupy the attention of the carver and gilder. 

CARY, ALICE (1820-1871), and PHOEBE (1824-1871), 
Anierican poets, were born at Mount Healthy, near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, respectively on the 26th of April 1820 and the 4th of 
September 1824. Their education was largely self-acquired, 
and their work in literature was always done in unbroken com- 
panionship. Their poems were first collected in a volume 
entitled Poems of Alice and Phoebe Carey (1850). In 1850- 
1851 they removed to New York, where the two sisters, befriended 
by Rufus W. Griswold (1815-1857), the ^Mdjri^dictator of American 
verse, and Horace Greeley, occupied a prominent position in 
literary circles. In 1868-1869 Alice Cary served for a short 
time as the first president of Sorosis, the first Woman’s club 
organized in New York. Alice, who was mut'h tlie more volu- 
minous writer of the two, wrote prose sketches and novels, now 
almost forgotten, and various volumes of verse, notably The 
Lover s Diary (1868). Her lyrical poem, Pictures of Memory, 
was much admired by Edgar Allan Poe. Phoebe published two 
volumes of poems (1854 and 1868), but is best known as the 
author of the hymn"' Nearer Home,” beginning " One sweetly 
solemn thought,” written in 1852. Alice died in New York City 
on the i2th of February 1871, and Phoebe in Newport, Rhode 
Island) on the 31st of July of the same year. The colleclted Poetical 
Works of Alice and Phoebe C&ry were published in Boston in 1886. 

See Mrs Mary Clemrtier Ames's Memorial of A lice aiid Phoebe Carv 
(New York, 1873). , ' . - 

CARY, ANNIE LOUISE (1842- • ), American singer, was 
bom in Wayne, Maine, on the 22hd of October 1842* She studied 
in Milan, and made her d 4 but as an operatic cohtfalto in Coi>fen- 
hagen in 1868. She had a successful European career for several 
years, singing in Stockholm, Paris knd London, and made 
her New York first appearance in 1870. She only onde re- 
turned to Europe* for a brilliant Russian tour, and until she 
retired in 1882, on her marriage to Charkk M. Raymond, she was 
the niost popular singer in America* . ‘ 

CART» HENRY FRANCIS (1772-^1844), EtifMfeti Author and 
translator, was bom at Gibraltar on the 6th ofr December 1772^ 
the son of a calptoin in the army. He was educated at the’ 
giarnmar schools of Rugby> Sutton Cbldfield and Bhhniiigiiiiin; 
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and et Christ Churcih, Oxford> which he entered in 1790. He 
took holy orders, and was presented in 1797 to the vicarage of 
Abbott^s Bromley in Staffordshire. This benefice he held till 
his death. In 1800 he was also presented to the vicarage of 
Kingsbury in Warwickshire. While still at school he had become 
a regiilar contributor to the Gentleman's Magazine^ and had 
published a volume of Sonnets and Odes. At Christ Church he 
devoted much time to the study of French and Italian literature ; 
and the fruits of these studies appeared in the notes to his classic 
translation of Dante. The version of the Inferno was published 
in 1805, together with the original text. Soon afterwards Cary 
moved to London, where he became reader at Berkeley chapel, 
and subsequently lecturer at Chiswick and curate of the Savoy. 
His version of the whole Divtna Commedta did not appear till 
1814. It was published at Cary's own expense, as the publisher 
refused to undertake the risk, owing to the failure incurred over 
the Inferno. The translation was brought to the notice of 
Samuel Rogers by Thomas Moore. Rogers made some additions 
to an article on it by Ugo Foscolo in the Edinburgh Review, 
This article, and praise bestowed on the work by Coleridge in a 
lecture at the Royal Institution, led to a general acknowledg- 
ment of its merit. Cary's Dante thus gradually took its place 
among standard works, passing through four editions in the 
translators lifetime. It has the great merits of accuracy, 
idiomatic vigour and readableness ; it preserves the sincerity and 
vividness of the original ; and, although many rivals have since 
appeared in the field, it still holds an honourable place. Its 
blank verse, however, cannot represent the close-woven texture 
and the stately music of the terza rima of the original. In 
1824 Cary published a translation of The Birds of Aristophanes, 
and, about 1834, of the Odes of Pindar. In 1826 he was appointed 
assistant-librarian in the British Museum, a post which he held 
for about eleven years. He resigned because the appointment 
of keeper of the printed books, which should have been his in 
the ordinary course of promotion, was refused liim when it fell 
vacant. In 1841 a crown pension ot £200 a year, obtained 
through the efforts of vSamuel Rogers, was conferred on him. 
Cary's Lives of the Early French Poets, and Lives of English Poets 
(from Johnson to Henry Kirke Wliite), intended as a continuation 
of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, were published in a collected form 
in 1846. He died in London on the 14th of August 1844, was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

A memoir was published by his son, Heniy Cary, in 1847. 

CARYATIDES (Latinized from the Greek ; the plural of 
Caryatis, i.e. a woman of Caryae in Laconia), in architecture, 
the term given to the draped female figures used for piers or 
supports, as found in the porticos of the Erechtheum and of the 
Treasury of Cnidus at Delphi (see Greek Art, fig. 17). 

CARYL, JOSEPH (ibo2'^r673), English Nonconformist divine, 
was born in London in 1602. He graduated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, and became preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. He frequently 
preached before the l*ong Parliament, and was a member of 
the Westminster Assembly in 1643. By order of the parliament 
he attended Charles I. in Holmby House, and in 1650 he was 
sent with John Owen to accompany Cromwell to Scotland. 
In 1662 he was ejected from his churqh of St Magnus near 
London Bridge, but continued to minister to an Independent 
congregation in London till his death in March 1673, when 
John Owen succeeded him. His piety and learning are displayed 
m his ponderous commentary on Job (12 vols.,4to., i65i-'i666; 
2nd ed., 2 vols., foL xfi76-x677). 

CARYOPHYLLACEAE, a botanical order of dicotyledonous 
plants, containing about 60 genera witli 1300 species, and 
widely distributed, especially in temperate, alpine and arctic 
regions. The plants are herbs, sometimes becoming shrubby at 
the base^ with opposite, simple, generally uncut leaves and 
swollen nodes. The main axis ends in a flower (definite inflor- 
escence), and flower-bearing branches are borne one on each 
side by which the branching is often continued (known technic- 
ally as a dichasial cyme). .The flowers are regular, with four or 
five sepal?, which are free or joined to form a tube in their lower 
portion^ the eame number of petals, free and springing from below 
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the ovaiy, twice as many stamens, inserted with the petals, 
and a pistil of two to five carpels joined to form an ovary con- 
taining a large number of ovules on a central placenta and bearing 



Fig. I. — Stitch wort {Stellaria Holostea) nat, size, i, Flower 
cut vertically ; 2, seed ; 3. same cut vertically ; 4, same cut 
horizontally. 

two to five styles; the ovary is one-celled or incompletely 
partitioned at the base into three to five cells ; honey is secreted 
at the base of the stamens. The fruit is a capsule containing a 
large number of small seeds and opening by apical teeth ; the 
seed contains a floury endosperm and a curved embryo. 

The order is divided into two well-defined tribes which are 



Fig. 2. — 1, Flowering shoot of Pink (Dianthns ) ; 2, horizontal plan 
of flower ; flower in vertical section. 


distinguished by the character of the flower and the arrangements 
for ensuring pollination., : 

Tribe L Alstneae: the sqjab are free and the flowers are open, 
with spreading petals, and the honey which is secreted at the 
base of the stamens is exposed to the visits of short-tonguid' 
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inaectS; such as flies and small bees ; the petals are white in 
colour. It includes seiTeral British ^nera, Cerastiutn (ihouse- 

ear chickweed), SieUaria (fig* i) 
(stitchwort and chickweed), 
Arenarta (sandwort), Sagtna 
(pearlwort), Spergtda (spurrey) 
and Spergulatia (sandwort 
spurrty). 

^ Tribe "TI* Sileneae : the sepals 
are joined below to form a 
narrow tube,4n which stand the 
long claws of the petals and the 
stamens, partly closing the tube 
and rendering the honey in- 
accessible to all but long-tongued 
insects such as the larger bees and 
Lepidoptera. The flowers are 
often red. It includes several 
British genera : — Dianthus (pink) 
(fig. 2), Silene (catchfly, bladder 
campion), Lychnis (campion, L. 
Flos-Cuctdi is ragged robin), and 
Githdgo: or Agrostemma (corn 
cockle). Several, such as Lychnis 
vespefkna, Silene nutans and 
others, axe night-flowering, open- 
ing their flowers and becoming scented in the evening or at 
night, when they are visited by night flying-moths. 

The plants of this order arfe of little or no economic value ; 
soap-wort, Saponaria offidnaMSy forming a lather in water was 
formerly officinal. Dianthus (carnation and pink) Gypsophila, 
Lychnis and others are garden plants. 

CASABIANCA, RAPHAEL, Comte de (1738-1825), French 
general, was descended from a noble Corsican family. In 1769 
he took the side of France against Genoa, then mistress of the^ 
island. In 1793, having entered the service of the revolutionary 
government, he was appointed lieutenant-general in Corsica in 
place of Pascale Paoli, who was outlawed for intrigues with 
England. For his defence of Calvi against the English he was 
appointed general of division, and he served in Italy from 1794 
to 1798. After the i8th of Brumaire he entered the senate and 
was made count of the empire in 1806. In 1814 he joined the 
party of Louis XVIIL, rejoined Napoleon during the Hundred 
Days, and in 1819 succeeded again in entering the chamber of 
peers. 

His nephew, Louis de Casabianc^ (1752-1798), entered the 
French navy, served in the convoy of the French troops sent to 
aid the revolted American colonies, and took part in various 
naval actions off the North American coast He became captain 
in 1790, represented Corsica in the (Convention, and then received 
command of the Orienty which at the battle of the Nile bore 
the flag of Admiral Brueys. When the latter was killed, Casa- 
blanca took command, and rather than surrender blew up his 
ship after the crew had been saved. His soh, Giacomo Jocante, 
a boy of ten years of age, refused to leave the ship and died 
with his father. This heroic act was the theme of poems 
by Ecouchard Lebrun and Andr6 Ch^nielr, as well as by Mrs 
Hemans. 

GASABLANCH Baiday “the whSte/house ’’), a seaport 
on the Atlantic bpast of Morocco, in 33® '^?' N., 7° 46' W. It 
is a wool and gtWn l*ort for central Morocco, chiefly for the 
provinces of Tadla and Shawia. Third in importance of the 
towns on the Moorish coast, unimpeded by bar or serious rocks, 
the roadstead is exposed to the north-west winds. There is 
anchorage for steamers in 5 to 6 fathoms. Vessels were loaded 
and discharged by lighters from the beach. In May 1907 the 
construction began of harbour works which afford sheltered 
accommodation for ships at all states of the tide. The vdue of 
the foreign trade of the port for the period 1897-1907 was about 
^750^000 a year. A railway to Bet Reshid, the first section of a 
Sne intended to tap the rich a^cultural region of which Cai^ 
^Banca is the port, was opened in September 1908, being the fiiist 


railway built in Morocco. The population, about 20yOoo, includes 
numerous foreign merchants, Franciscan and Protestant missions, 
and a consular corps. Built by the Portuguese upon the site 
of the once prosperous town of Anfa, which they had destroyed 
in 1468, Casablanca was held by them for iome time, tiff trouble 
with the natives compelled them to abandon it. In August 
1907, in consequence of the murder of a number of French and 
Spanish workmen engaged on the harbour works, the town was 
bombarded and occupied by the French (see Morocco: Htsioty), 

CASALE MONFERRATO, a town and episcopal see of Pied- 
mont, Italy, in the province of Alessandria, 21 m, N.N.W. by 
rail from the town of Alessandria. Pop. (1901) 18,874 (town); 
31,370 (commune). It lies in the plain on the right bank of the 
Po, 377 ft. above sea-level, and is a junction for Mortara, Vercelli, 
Chivasso and Asti ; it is also connected by steam tramways 
with Alessandria, Vercelli and Montemagno. The fine Lombard 
Romanesque cathedral, originally founded in 742, was rebuilt 
in the early 12th century and consecrated in 1106 ; it suffered 
from restoration in 1706, but has been brought back to its original 
form. It contains some good pictures. The church of S. 
Domenico is a good Renaissance edifice, and there are some fine 
palaces. The church of S. llario is said to occupy the site of a 
pagan temple, but the name of the ancient town (if any) which 
occupied this site is not known. About 10 m. distant is the 
Sacro Monte di Crea, with eighteen chapels on its slopes con- 
taining terra-cotta groups of statues, resembling those at Varallo. 
Casale Monferrato was given by Charlemagne to the church of 
Vercelli, but obtained its liberty from Frederick L (Barbarossa). 
It was sacked by the troops of Vercelli, Alessandria and Milan 
in 1215, but rebuilt and fortified in 1220. It fell under the power 
of its marquises in 1292, and became the chief town of a small 
state. In 1536 it passed to the Gonzagas of Mantua, who fortified 
it very strongly. It has since been of considerable importance 
as a fortress : it successfully resisted the Austrians in 1849, and 
was strengthened in 1852. There is a large Portland cement 
factory here. 

CASAMARI, a Cistercian abbey in the province of Rome, 
6 m. E.S.E. of Veroli. It marks the site of Cereatac, the birth- 
place of Marius, afterwards known, as inscriptions attest, as 
Cereatae Marianae, having been separated perhaps by the 
triumvirs, from the territory of Arpinum. We find it under 
the early empire as an independent community. The abbey is 
a fine example of Burgundian early -Gothic (1203-1217), 
paralleled in Italy by Fossanuova alone (which is almost con- 
temporary with it), and is very well preserved. 

See C. Enlart, Origincs fran^aises de I’architecttire gothique en 
Italic** {Bibliothdque des i cotes frangaises d* A thanes et de Rome^ fasc. 
66), (Pans, 1894). 

CASANOVA DE 8EIMOALT, GIOVANNI JACOPO (1725^1798), 
Italian adventurer, was bom at Venice in 1725. His father 
belonged to an ancient and even noble family, but alienated 
his friends by embracing tho dramatic profession early in life. 
He made a runaway rpanriage with Zanetta Farusi, the beautiful 
daughter of a Venetian shoemaker ; and Giovanni was their 
eldest child. When he was but a year old, his parents, taking a 
journey to London, left him in charge Of his grandmother^ 
who, perceiving his precocious and lively intellect, had him 
educated far above her means. At sixteen he passed his ex- 
amination and entered the seminary of St Cyprian in Venice, 
from which he was expelled a short time afterwards for some 
scandalous and immoral conduct, which would have cost him his 
liberty, had not his mother managed somehd^ to procure him a 
situation in the household of the Acquaviva. He made 

but a short stay, however, in that prelate’s establishment, all 
restraint bemg irksome to his wayward disposition, and took 
to travelling. Then began that existence Of odyentute aid 
intrigtie which only ended with his death. He visited Rome, 
Naples, Corfu and Constantinople. By turns journalist, preacher, 
abbi, diplomatist, he was nothing very bng, except homme i 
bmHis fortunes, whirfi profession he cultivated till the end of his 
days. In 1755, having returned to Venice, he Was denounced 
as a spy and imprisoned. Oh the ist of November 1756 he 



Fig. 3. 


a, Pistil of Cerastium htrsu- 
turn cut vertically ; 0, uni- 
locular or monothecal ovary ; 
/>, free central placenta ; g, 
ovules ; s, styles. 

b, The same cut horizontally, 
and the halves separated so as 
to show the interior of the 
cavity of the ov^ty 0, with the 
free central placenta p, covered 
with ovules g. 
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succeeded in escaping, and made his way to Paris. Here he was 
made director of the state lotteries, gained much financial 
reputation and a considerable fortune, and frequented the 
society of the most notable French men and women of the day. 
In 1759 he set out again on his travels. He visited in turn the 
Netherlands, South Germany, Switzerland — where he made the 
acquaintance of Voltaire, — Savoy, southern France, Florence — 
yvhence he was expelled, — and Rome, where the pope gave him 
the order of the Golden Spur. In 1761 he returned to Paris, 
and for the next four or five years lived partly here, partly in 
England, South Germany and Italy. In 1764 he was in Berlin, 
where he refused the offer of a post made him by Frederick II. 
He then travelled by way of Riga and St Petersburg to Warsaw, 
where he was favourably received by King Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski. A scandal, followed by a duel, forced him to flee, and he 
returned by a devious route to Paris, only to find a lettre de 
cachet awaiting him, which drove him to seek refuge in Spain. 
Expelled from Madrid in 1769, he went by way of Aix — where he 
met Cagliostro — to Italy once more. From 1774, with which 
year his memoirs close, he was a police spy in the service of the 
Venetian inquisitors of state ; but in 1782, in consequence of a 
satirical libel on one of his patrician patrons, he had once more 
to go into exile. In 1785 he was appointed by Count Waldstein, 
an old Paris acquaintance, his librarian at the chateau of Dux 
in Bohemia. Here he lived until his death, which probably 
occurred on the 4th of June 1798. 

The main authority for Casanova’s life is his Memotres (12 vols., 
Leipzig, 1826-1838 ; later ed. m 8 vols , Paris, 1885), which were 
written at Dux. They arc clever, well written and, above all, 
cynical, and interesting as a trustworthy picture of the morals and 
manners of the times. Among Casanova’s other works may be 
mentioned Confutazione della stona del governo Veneto d'Ameloi 
de la Houssaye (Amsterdam, 1769), an attempt to ingratiate himself 
with the Venetian government ; and the Histotre of his escape from 
risen (Leipzig, 1788 ; reprinted Bordeaux, 1884 ; Eng. trans. 
y P. Villars, 1892). Ottmann’s Jacob Casanova (Stuttgart, 1900) 
contains a bibliography. 

CASAS 6RANDES (“ Great Houses a small village of 
Mexico, in the state of Chihuahua, situated on the Casas Grandes 
or San Miguel river, about 35 m. S. of Llanos and 150 m. N.W. of 
the city of Chihuahua. The railway from Ciudad Judrez to 
Terrazas passes through the town. It is celebrated for the 
ruins of early aboriginal buildings still extant, about half a mile 
from its present site. They are built of “ sun-dried blocks of 
mud and gravel, about 22 in. thick, and of irregular length, gener- 
ally about 3 ft., probably formed and dried tn situT The walls 
are in some places about 5 ft. thick, and they seem to have been 
plastered both inside and outside. The principal edifice extends 
800 ft. from north to south, and 250 ft. east to west ; its general 
outline is rectangular, and it appears to have consisted of three 
separate piles united by galleries or lines of lower buildings. The 
exact plan of the whole is obscure, but the apartments evidently 
varied in size from mere closets to extensive courts. The walls 
still stand at many of the angles with a height of from 40 to 50 ft., 
and indicate an original elevation of several storeys, perhaps six 
or seven. At a distance of about 450 ft. from the main building 
are the substructions of a smaller edifice, consisting of a series of 
rooms ranged round a square court, so that there are seven to 
each side besides a larger apartment at each corner. The age 
of these buildings is unknown, as they were already in ruins at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest. The whole district of Casas 
Grandes is further studded With artificial mounds, from which 
are excavated from time to time large nunibers of stone axes, 
metates or corn-grinders, and earthem vessel of various kinds. 
These last have a white or reddish ground, with ornamentation 
in blue, red, brown or black, and are of much better manufacture 
than the modem pottery of the country. Similar ruins to those 
of Casas Grandes exist near the Gila, the Salinas, and the Colorado 
and it is probable that they are all the erections of one people. 
Bancroft is disposed to assign them to the Moquis. 

See vol; iv. of H. H. Bancroft’s The Native Races of the Pddflc 
States of No fih America^ of which the principal authorities are the 
Noticias M Estado de Chihuahua oi jE^oudero/ who visited the ruins 
jin 1819 ; an article in the first volume of the Albuta Mexicano, this 


author of which at Casas Grandes in 1842 ; and the Personal 
Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in Texas, ^ New Mexico, 
California, Sonora and Chihuahua (1854), by John Russell Bartlett, 
who explored the locality in 1851. 

Cil^AUBON, FLORENCE EStlENNE HlftRlC (1599-1671), 
English classical scholar, son of Isaac Cosaubon, was born at 
Geneva on the t4th of August 1599. At an early age he joined 
his father in England, and completed his education at Eton 
and Oxford (B.A. i6i8)j| His defence of his father against the 
attacks of certain Catholics (Pietas contra maledicos patrii 
Nominis et Religionis Hastes, 1621), secured him the notice and 
favour of James I., who conferred upon him a prebendal stall 
in Canterbury cathedral. He also vindicated his father’s literary 
reputation against certain impostors who had published, under 
his name, a work on The Origin of Idolatry {Vindicatio Pattis 
adversus Impostores, 1624). During the Civil War he lived a 
retired life, and after its conclusion refused to acknowledge the 
authority of Cromwell, who, notwithstanding, requested him to 
write an ‘‘ impartial ” history of the events of the period. In 
spite of the tempting inducements held out, he declined, and also 
refused the post of inspector of the Swedish universities offered 
him by Queen Christina. After the Restoration, he was reinstated 
in his benefice, and devoted the rest of his life to literary 
work. He died at Canterbury on the 14th of July 1671, M6ric 
Casaubon’s reputation was overshadowed by that of his father ; 
but his editions of numerous classical authors, and especially 
of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius (also English translation, 
new cd. by W. H. D. Rouse, 1900), were highly valued. Among 
his other works may be mentioned : De Quaiuor Linguis Com- 
mentatio (1650), Of the Necessity of Reformation (1664), On 
Credulity and Incredulity in Things natural y civil and divine 

CASAUBON, ISAAC (1559-1614), French (naturalized English) 
classical scholar, was born at Geneva, on the 18th of February 
1559, of French refugee parents. On the publication of the edict 
of January 1562, the family returned to Frauce and settled at 
Crest in Dauphin6, where Arnaud Casaubon, Isaac’s father, 
became minister of a Huguenot congregation. Till he was nine- 
teen, Isaac had no other instruction than what could be giv^n 
him by his father during the years of civil war. Arnaud was 
away from home whole years together in the Calvinist camp, 
or the family were flying to the hills to hide from the fanatical 
bands of armed Catholics who patrolled the country. Thus 
it was in a cave in the mountains of Dauphin^, after the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, that Isaac received his first lesson in Greek, 
the text-book being Isocrates ad Demonicum. 

At nineteen Isaac was sent to the Academy of Geneva, where 
he read Greek under Francis Portus, a native of Crete. Portus 
died in 1581, having recommended Casaubon, then only twenty- 
two, as his successor. At Geneva he remained as professor of 
Greek till 1596. Here he married twice, hjs second wife being 
Florence, daughter of the scholar-printer, Henri Estienne. 
Here, without the stimulus of example or encouragement, with 
few books and no assistance, in a city peopled with religious 
refugees, and struggling for life against the troops of the Catholic 
dukes of Savoy, Casaubon made himself a consummate Greek 
scholar and master of ancient learning. His great wants at 
Geneva were books and the sympathy of learned associates. 
He spent all he could save out of his small salary in buying 
books, and in having copies made of such classics as were not 
then in print. Henri Estienne, Theodore de Beza (rector of 
the university and professor of theology), and Jacques Lect 
(Lectius), were indeed men of superior learning. But Henri, 
in those last ye^s of his life, was no longer the Estienne of the 
Thesaurus ; he was never at home, and would not suffer his spn- 
in-law to enter his library. He guards his books,” writes 
Casaubon, as the gr|fiins in India do their gold ! ” Beza was 
engrossed by the cares of administration, and retained, at most, 
an interest for theological reading, while I^ct, a lawyer and 
diplomatist, had left classics fpr the active business of the council, 
The sympathy and help which Casaubon’s native cit)r could 
not afford him, he endeavoured to supply by cultivating the 
acquaintance of the learned of other cpun^esi Geney% aa^thfi 
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mettopolis of CalvieUm^ received a constant succession of 
visitors. The continental tour of the young Englishman of birth 
was not complete without a visit to Geneva. It was there tjhat 
Casaubon made t^ acquaintance of young Henry Wotton, the 
poet and di^lothAiilst, who lodged in his house nnd borrowed 
his money. Of .ttiore consequence to Isaac Casaubon was the 
acquaintanotj of Richard Thomson Dutch’’ Thomson), fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge ; for it was through Thomson that 
the attention of Joseph Scaliger, setifed in 1593 at Leiden, 
was directed to Casaubon. Scaliger and Casaubon first ex- 
changed letters in 1594. Their intercourse, which was wholly 
by letter, for they never met, passes through the stages of civility, 
admiration, esteem, regard and culminates in a tone of the 
tenderest affection and mutual confidence. Influential French 
men of letters, the Protestant Jacques Bongars, the Catholic 
Jacques de Thou, and the Catholic convert Philippe Canaye, sieur 
du Fresne, aided him by presents of bboks and encoura^ment, 
and endeavoured to get him invited, in some capacity, to France. 

This was effected in 1596, in which year Casaubon accepted 
an invitation to the university of Montpellier, with the title of 
conseiller du rot and professeur stipendii aux langues et bonnes 
lettres. In Montpellier he never took root. He held the professor- 
ship there only three years, with several prolonged absences. 
The hopes raised by his brilliant reception were disappointed ; 
he was badly treated by the authorities, by whom his salary 
was only paid very irregularly, and, finally, not at all. He was 
not, at any time, insensible to the attractions of teaching, and 
his lectures at Montpellier were followed not only by the students, 
but by men of mature age and position. But the love of know- 
ledge was gradually growing upon him, and he began to perceive 
that editing Greek books was an employment more congenial 
to his peculiar powers than teaching. At Geneva he' had first 
tried his hand on some notes on Diogenes Laertius, on Theo- 
critus and the New Testament, the last undertaken at his father’s 
request. His dt'but as an editor had been a complete Strabo 
(1587), of which he was so ashamed afterwards that he apologized* 
for its crudity to Scaliger, calling it ‘‘ a miscarriage.” This was 
followed by the text of Polyaenus, an editio princeps, 1589 ; a 
text of Aristotle, 1590 ; and a few notes contributed to Estienne’s 
editions of Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Pliny’s Epistolae, 
It is not till we come to his edition of Theophrastus’s Characteres 
(1592), that we have a specimen of that peculiar style of illus- 
trative commentary, at once apposite and profuse, which dis- 
tinguishes Casaubon among annotators. At the time of his 
removal to Montpellier he was engaged upon what is the capital 
work of his life, his edition of, and commentary on, Athenaeus. 

In 1598 we find Casaubon at Lyons, superintending the 
passage of his Athenaeus through the press, for which he had 
been unable to find facilities at Montpellier. Here he lived in 
the house of M6ric de Vicq, surintendant de la justice^ a Catholic, 
but a man of acquirements, whose connexions were with the 
circle of liberal Catholics in Paris. In the suite of De Vicq 
Casaubon made a flying visit to Paris, and was presented to 
Henry IV. The king was very gracious, and said something 
about employing Casaubon’s services in the “ restoration ” 
of the fallen university of Paris. Full of hope he returned to 
Montpellier. In January 1599 he received a summons to repair 
to Paris. But the terms of the letter missive were so vague that, 
though it bore the sign manual, Casaubon hesitated to act 
upon it. However, he resigned his chair at Montpellier, but 
instead of hastening to Pans, he lingered more than a year at 
Lyons, in De Vicq’s house, where he hoped to meet the king, 
who was expected to visit the south. Nothing more was heard 
about the professorship, but instead he was summoned by 
De Vicq, who was then in Paris, to come to him in all haste on 
an affair of importance. The business proved to be the Fontaine- 
bleau Conference. Casaubon allowed himself to be persuaded 
to sit a!$ one of the referqes who were to adjudicate on the 
challenge sent to Du Plessis Momay by Cardinal Duperron. By 
so doing he placed himself in a false position, as Scaliger said : 

Non debebat (^aubon interesse collo^uio Plessiaeano ; erat 
asinus inter simias, doctus inter imperitos ** {Stali^eram 2*). 


The issue was so contrived that the Protestant party could not 
but be pronounced to be in the wrong. By concurring in the 
decision, which was unfavourable to Du Plessis Mornay, Casaubon 
lent the prestige of his name to a court whose verdict would 
without him have been worthless, and confirmed the suspicions 
already current among the Reformed churches that, like his 
friend and patron, Canaye du Fresne, he was meditating abjura- 
tion. From this time forward he became the object of the hopei^ 
and fears of the two religious parties ; the Catholics lavishing 
promises, and plying him with arguments ; the Reformed 
ministers insinuating that he was preparing to forsake a losing 
cause, and only higgling about his price. We now know enough 
of Casaubon’s mentid history to know how erroneous were these 
computations of his motives. But, at the time, it was not 
possible for the immediate parties to the bitter controversy to 
understand the intermediate position between Genevan Calvin- 
ism and Ultramontanism to which Casaubon’s reading of the 
fathers had conducted him. 

Meantime the efforts of De Thou and the liberal Catholics 
to retain him in Paris were successful. The king repeated his 
invitation to Casaubon to settle in the capital, and assigned him 
a pension. No more was said about the university. The recent 
reform of the university of Pans had closed its doors to all but 
Catholics ; and though the chairs of the Collie de France were 
not governed by the statutes of the university, public opinion 
ran so violently against heresy, that Henry IV. dared not appoint 
a Calvinist to a chair, even if he had desired to do so. But it was 
designed that Casaubon should succeed to the post of sub- 
librarian of the royal library when it should become vacant, 
and a patent of the reversion was made out in his favour. In 
November 1604 Jean Gosselin died in extreme old age ; and 
Casaubon succeeded him as sub-librarian, with a salary of 
400 livres in addition to his pension. 

In Paris Casaubon remained till 1610. These ten years were 
the brightest period of his life. lie had attained the reputation 
of being, after Scaliger, the most learned man of the age,— an 
age in which learning formed the sole standard of literary merit. 
He was placed above penury, though not in easy circumstances. 
He had such facilities for religious worship as a Huguenot could 
have, though he had to go out of the city to Hablon, and after- 
wards to Charenton, for them. He enjoyed the society of men 
of learning, or of men who took an interest in learned publica- 
tions. He had the best opportunities of seeing men of letters 
from foreign countries as they passed through Paris. Above 
all, he had ample facilities for using Greek books, both printed 
and in MS,, the want of which he had felt painfully at Geneva 
and Montpellier, and which no other place but Paris could at 
that period have supplied. 

In spite of all these advantages we find Casaubon restless, 
and ever framing schemes for leaving Paris, and settling elsewhere. 
It was known that he was open to offers, and offers came to him 
from various quarters,— from Nimes, from Heidelberg, from 
Sedan. His friends Lect and Giovanni Diodati wished, rather 
than hoped, to get him back to Geneva. The causes of Casaubon’s 
discomfort in Paris were various, but the principal source of 
uneasiness lay in his religion. The life of any Huguenot in Paris 
was hardly secure at that time, for it was doubtful if the police 
of the city was strong enough to protect them against any sudden 
uprising of the fanatical mob, always ready to re-enact the St 
Bartholomew, But Casaubon was exposed to persecution of 
another sort. Ever since the Fontainebleau Conference an 
impression prevailed that he was wavering. It was known 
that he rejected the outri anti-popery opinions current in the 
Reformed churches ; that he read the fathers, and wished for 
a church after the pattern of the primitive ages. He was given 
to understand that he could have a professorsliip on^y by re- 
cantation. When it was found that he could not be bought, he 
was plied by controversy. Henry IV., who liked Casaubon 
personally, made a point of getting him to ik’llow his own ex- 
ample. By the king’s orders Duperron was untiring in bis efforts 
to convert ham. Oisaubon’s knowledge of the fathers was that 
of a scholar, Duperron's that of an adroit polemist ; and the 
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scholar was driven to admit that the polemist was often too 
hard for him. These encounters mostly took place in the king’s 
library, over which the cardinal, in his capacity of aumonier, 
exercised some kind of authority ; and it was therefore impossible 
for Casaubon to avoid them. On the other hand, the Huguenot 
theologians, and especially Pierre du Moulin, chief pastor of the 
church of Paris, accused him of conceding too much, and of 
having departed already from the lines of strict Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. 

When the assassination of Henry IV. gave full rein to the 
Ultramontane party at court, the obsessions of Duperron 
became more importunate, and even menacing. It was now 
that Casaubon began to listen to overtures which had been 
faintly made before, from the bishops and the court of England. 
In October i6io he came to England in the suite of the ambas- 
sador, Lord Wotton of Marley (brother of Casaubon’s early friend), 
an official invitation having been sent him by Richard Bancroft, 
archbishop of Canterbury. He had the most flattering reception 
from James I., who was perpetually sending for him to discuss 
theological matters. The English bishops were equally delighted 
to find that the great French scholar was an Anglican ready 
made, who had arrived, by independent study of the Fathers, at 
the very via media between Puritanism and Romanism which 
was becoming the fashion in the English Church. Casaubon, 
though a layman, was collated to a prebendal stall in Canter- 
bury, and a pension of 3^300 a year was assigned him from the 
exchequer. Nor were these merely paper figures. When Sir 
Julius Caesar made a difficulty about payment, James sent a 
note in his own hand : “ Chanceler of my excheker, I will have Mr 
Casaubon paid before me, my wife, and my barnes.” He still 
retained his appointments in France, and his office as librarian. 
He had obtained leave of absence for a visit to England, where 
his permanent settlement was not contemplated. In order to 
retain their hold upon him, the government of the queen regent 
refused to allow his library to be sent over. It required a special 
request from James himself to get leave for Madame Casaubon 
to bring him a part of his most necessary books. Casaubon 
continued to speak of himself as the servant of the regent, and 
to declare his readiness to return when summoned to do so. 

Meanwhile his situation in. London gradually developed 
unforeseen sources of discomfort. Not that he had any reason 
to complain of his patrons> the king and the bishops. James 
continued to the last to delight in his company, and to be as 
liberal as the state of his finances allowed. John Overall had 
received him and his whole family into the deanery of St Paul’s, 
and entertained him there for a year. Overall and Lancelot 
Andrewes, then bishop of Ely, were the most learned men of 
a generation in which extensive reading was more general among 
the higher clergy than it has ever been since. These two were 
attracted to Casaubon by congenial studies and opinions. With 
the witty and learned bishop of Ely in particular Casaubon was 
always happy to spend such hours as he had to spare from the 
labours of the study. Andrewes took him to Cambridge, where 
he met with a most gratifying reception from the notabilities 
of the university. They went on together to Downham, where 
Casaubon spent six weeks of the summer of 1611, in which year 
he became naturalized. In 1613 he was taken to Oxford by Sir 
Henry Savile, where, amid the homage and feasting of which he 
was the object, his principal interest was for the MSS. treasures 
of the Bodleian. The honorary degree which was offered him 
he declined. 

But these distinctions were far from compensating the serious 
inconveniences of his position. Having been taken up by the 
king and the bishops, he had to share in their rising unpopularity. 
The courtiers looked with a jealous eye on a pensioner who 
enjoyed frequent opportunities of taking James I. on his weak 
side — his love of book talk — opportunities which they would 
have known how to use. Casaubon was especially mortified by 
Sir Hemy Wotton^s persistent avoidance of him, so inconsistent 
with theur former intimacy. His windows were broken by the 
roughs at night, his children pelted in the streets by day. On 
one oocasibn he himself appeared at Theobalds with a black eye, 
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having received a blow from some ruffian’s fist in the street. 
The historian Hallam thinks that he had become personally 
unpopular ” ; but these outrages from the vulgar seem to have 
arisen solely from the cockney’s antipathy to the Frenchman. 
Casaubon, though he could make shift to read an English book, 
could not speak English, any more than Mmc Casaubon. This 
deficiency not only exposed hun to insult and fraud, but restricted 
his social intercourse. It excluded him altogether from the 
circle of the wits ” ; either this or some other cause prevented 
him from being acceptable in the circle of the lay learned — ^the 
“ antiquaries.” William Camden, the antiquary and historian, 
he saw but once or twice. Casaubon had been imprudent enough 
to correct Camden’s Greek, and it is possible that the ex-head- 
master of Westminster kept himself aloof in silent resentment of 
Casaubon’s superior learning. With Robert Cotton and Henry 
Spelman he was slightly acquainted. Of John Selden we find 
no mention. Though Sir Henry Savile ostensibly patronized 
him, yet Casaubon could not help suspecting that it was Savile 
who secretly prompted an attempt by Richard Montagu to 
forestall Casaubon’s book on Baronius. Besides the jealousy 
of the natives, Casaubon had now to suffer the open attacks 
of the Jesuit pamphleteers. They had spared him as long as 
there were hopes of getting him over. The prohibition was taken 
off, now that he was committed to Anglicanism. Not only 
Joannes Eudaemon, Heribert Rosweyd and Scioppius (Caspar 
Schoppe),^ but a respectable writer, friendly to Casaubon, 
Andreas Schott of Antwerp, gave currency to the insinuation 
that Casaubon had sold his conscience for English gold. 

But the most serious cause of discomfort in his English 
residence was that his time was no longer his own. He was 
perpetually being summoned out of town to one or other of James’s 
hunting residences that the king might enjoy his talk. He had 
come over from Paris in search of leisure, and found that a new 
claim on his time was established. The king and the bishops 
wanted to employ his pen in their literary warfare against Rome. 
They compelled him to write first one, then a second, pamphlet 
on the subject of the day, — the royal supremacy. At last, 
ashamed of thus misappropriating Casaubon’s stores of learning, 
they set him upon a refutation of the Annals of Baronius, then 
in the full tide of its credit and success. Upon this task Casaubon 
spent his remaining strength and life. He died in great suffering 
on the ist of July 1614. His complaint was an organic and 
congenital malformation of the bladder; but his end was 
hastened by an unhealthy life of over-study, and latterly by his 
anxiety to acquit himself creditably in his criticism on Baronius. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. The monument by which 
his name is there commemorated was erected in 1632 by his friend 
Thomas Morton when bishop of Durham. 

Besides the editions of ancient authors which have been 
mentioned, Casaubon published with commentaries Persius, 
Suetonius, the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, The edition of 
Polybius, on which he had spent vast labour, he left unfinished. 
His most ambitious work was his revision of the text of 
the Deipnosophistae of Athenaeus, with commentary. The Theo- 
phrastus perhaps exhibits his most characteristic excellences 
as a commentator. The Exercitaiiones in Baronium are but a 
fragment of the massive criticism which he contemplated j 
it failed in bringing before the reader the uncritical character of 
Baronius’s history, and had only a moderate success, even 
among the Protestants. His correspondence (in Latin) was 
finally collected by Van Almeloveen (Rotterdam, 1709), who 
prefixed to the letters a careful life of Isaac Casaubon. But this 
learned Dutch editor was acquainted with Casaubon’s diary 
only in extract. This diary, Ephemerides, of which the MS. 
is preserved in the chapter library of Canterbury, was printed in 
1850 by the Clarendon Press. It forms the most valuable 
record we possess of the daily life of a scholar, or man of letters, 
of the i6th century. (M. P.) 

A few minor changes have been made in the above article, cottk^ 
pared with its form in the gth edition. The most complete account 

■ I ' " 1 

' Eudaemon was a Cretan, Rosweyd a Dutch, Jesuit; Schoppe, a 
German philologist and critic. 
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CASCADE MOUNTAINS— CASERTA 


of Casaubon is the full biography by Mark Pattison (1875), of 
which a second and revised edition, by H. Nettlesliip, was published in 
1892 , the most recent work on the subject is Isdac Casaubon, sa vte 
et 'wn temps, by L. J. Nkzelle (1897) : Inhere is a monograph on the 
Fontainebleau conference bv J A. Lalot (1889). Casaubon is the 
subject of one of ,St Beuvo’s Causeries, the 30th of July i860 (a notice 
of the Oxford edition oi the Ephemendes), See also the article in 
E. Ha^’s La Prance Protestante (1882), and J. E. Sandys, HisU of 
Class. SchoL Vol. ii. (ed. 190^), PP- 204 foil 

CASCADE MOUNTAINS, a continuation northward of the 
Sierra Nevada, some 500 m. across the states of Oregon and 
Washington, U.S.A., into British Columbia. In American 
territory the range lies from 100 to 150 m. from the coast. The 
Cascades are separated on the S. from the Sierras by deep 
valleys near Mt. Shasta in California, while on the N., somewhat 
below the international boundary of 49° N., they approach the 
northern Rockies, mingling with these in inextricable confusion, 
although their name is given also to the much-broken, river- 
dissected, central mountain plateau that crosses British Columbia 
from S.E. to N.W. Geologically the Sierras and Cascades are 
very different, though their exact relations are not yet clearly 
determined ; topographically they are also different. The 
Cascades are in general a comparatively low, broad mass sur- 
mounted by a number of imposing peaks in Oregon and 
Washington. Especially north of the Columbia river, the 
range widens out into a plateau. There are no notable elevations 
in British Columbia. Evidences of volcanic activity in com- 
paratively rec.ent geologic time are abundant throughout the 
length of the range, and all the highest summits are volcanic 
cones, covered with snow fields and, in a number of instances, 
with glaciers. The grandest peaks are Shasta (14,380 ft.) at 
the southern end, and Rainier (or Tacoma, 14,363 ft.) in 
Washington, two of the most magnificent mountains of America. 
Other notable summits are Mt. Pitt (9760), Mt. Scott (9122), 
Diamond Peak (8807), Mt. Thielsen (9250), Mt. Jefferson 
(10,200) and Mt. Hood (11,225), in Oregon; and Stuart (947o)> 
St Helens (10,000), Baker (10,827) and Adams (12,470), in 
Washington. The Fraser river in the far north, the Columbia 
at the middle, and the Klamath in the south cut athwart the 
range to the Pacific, and many minor streams descend the range 
to swell their waters, while some drain directly from the flanks 
of the mountains into Puget Sound and Gray’s Harbor. The 
Columbia has cut almost to the sea-level through the great 
mountain mass, the Dalles being only about 100 ft. above the 
sea. It is to the Cascades of the tremendous rapids at this point 
that the mountains owe their name. The slopes of the Cascades, 
particularly on the west, which has a veiy much moister climate 
than the eastern slope, are clothed with magnificent forests, 
chiefly of coniferous evergreens : firs, pine, tamarack and cedar. 
The Douglas fir, the “ Oregon pine ” of commerce, often attaining 
a height of 250 ft., is one of the most beautiful trees in the world. 
There are also a variety of deciduous trees, but in the aggregate 
they are unimportant. In 1910 the mountain forests were 
largely included in ten national forest reserves, with a total 
area of nearly 16,000,000 acres, extending from the northern 
boundary of Washington to the southern boundary of Oregon. 
The magnificent forest cloak, splendid peaks, great open 
mountain plateau pastures, and exquisite lakes enxbosomed 
in mountain fastnesses and forest gloom, give variety to the 
scenery, which is often grand, and throughout the range 
indescribably beautiful, though perhaps not equal to the 
Sierra Nevada in splendid light and colour. Large game — 
deer, bears, mountain sheep and goats, wolves and panthers— 
still abound. Two great railway systems, the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific, cross the Cascades through noteworthy 
tunnels ; that on the former line is 24 m. long, that on the 
latter a little less than 2 m. 

See Oregon and Washington ; also G. O. Smith and F. C. 
Calkins, A Geological Reconnaimsance across the Cascade Range near 
the Forty-Ninth Parallel (Washington, D.C., 1904), being U.S. 
Geological Survey Bulletin 253. 

CASE, JOHN (d. 1600), English Aristoteliap scholar , and 
physician, was bom at Woodstock. Ha was educated at Oxford, 


and elected to a fellowship at St John’s College, which he was 
obliged to resign in consequence of his Roman Catholic sym- 
pathies. He subsequently opened a philosophical school in 
Oxford, which was largely attended. He enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion as a logician and dialectician, and was in addition an 
authority on music and a distinguished physician. He is de- 
scribed as “ a man of an innocent, meek, religious and studious 
I life,” an agreeable conversationalist, an enthusiastic teacher, 
and a great favourite with his pupils. Most of his works were 
commentaries on various treatises of Aristotle {Organon^ Ethics, 
Politics, 0 economics, Physics) under curious titles ; they enjoyed 
a large circulation during his time, and were frequently reprinted. 
He was also the author of The Praise of Mustcke{i^% 6 ), dedicated 
to Sir Walter Raleigh. 

CASE, (i) (From Lat. casus, that which falls or happens; 
cadere, to fall), a word used in various senses traceable to the 
derivation. In grammar, the “ cases ” are the various forms 
in the declension of a noun, adjective or pronoun, the Latin 
word being a translation of the Greek 7rT(u<rt$, falling, applied 
by Aristotle to the variations from the simple form of the word, 
whether noun, verb or adjective (of which the adverb would be 
a Trrikrtv)* Later grammarians confined the term to nouns, 
and included the nominative. In law, “ case ” is the common 
term for a cause or suit brought before a court of justice. Certain 
particular legal usages may also be noted. Action on the case 
means an action for the recovery of damages for an injury to the 
person or property, where the act done was not immediately 
injurious (see Contract; Tort). A case stated is a statement 
of facts drawn up by one court for the opinion of another on a 
point of law. A special case is a statement of facts agreed to on 
behalf of two or more litigant parties, and submitted for the 
opinion of a court of justice as to the law bearing upon the facts 
so stated. A leading case is a decision which settles some point 
of importance. In the legal systems of the United Kingdom 
and of the United States decided cases are considered authoritative 
for courts of at least equal jurisdiction with those in which the 
judgments were given, but on the continent of Europe the rule 
is, following that of the Roman law, that they are instructive 
but not authoritative. 

(2) ( 0 . Fr. casse, mod. chdsse, Lat. capsa, from capere, to hold ; 
cf. “ cash ”), a box, sheath or covering. The term is applied to 
the natural protective covering of seed-vessels, and of a pupa 
or chrysalis. It is also used of a box containing instruments, 
pistols, swords, &c., and sometimes of the contents. In building, 
a “ case ” is the facing where the backing may be of inferior 
material ; the framework in which a window or door is hung ; 
or the wall surrounding a stair, staircase ” properly signifying 
the whole structure of walls and stairs. In bookbinding, a 

case ” means the boards and back in which the books are bound ; 
and in typography, the tray, divided into partitions, containing 
the type ready for the compositor’s use. 

CASEMATE (Ital. casa, a house, and matta, dull or dim), 
an armoured vault or chamber, or in field fortification, a bomb- 
proof shelter; in architecture, a hollow moulding, chiefly 
employed in cornices. 

CASEMENT (from a Lat. form casamentum), in architec- 
ture, a frame in wood or metal, which holds the glass of 
a window, and is hung by hinges either at the top, bottom or 
sides. 

CASERTA, a town and episcopal see of Campania, Italy, 
the capital of the province of Caserta, situated 21 m. N. by E. 
of Naples by rail via Accerra, and 23 m- via Aversa. Pop. 
(1901) town, 19,180; commune, 33,373. The modern town 
(229 ft.) was a mere village belonging to the Caetani family of 
Sermoneta, who were counts of Caserta, until its purch^use from 
them by Charles IV; of Naples, and the erection of the royal 
palace, begun by Luigi Vanvitelli (van Wittel) in 1752, but not 
completed until f774 for Charles’s son Ferdinand IV. It forms 
a rectmigle, the south front being 830 ft. lon^ and *34 ft. high, 
with 37 windows in each storey. The interior is richly decorated 
with marbles, almost all of which, except the white Carrara 
marble, are Neapolitan or Sicilian; The staircase, the chapel 
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and the theatre are especially sumptuous. The extensive 
gardens which occupy the hillside behind the palace are adorned 
with fountains and cascades ; the botanical garden contains 
many trees from northern climates. Two miles north is S. Leucio, 
a village founded by Ferdinand IV. in 1789, with a royal casino, 
and large silk factories which are still active. The old town 
(Caserta Vecchia) lies high (1310 ft.) about 3 m. to the north-east. 
It was founded in the 9th century by the Lombards of Capua. 
The cathedral has not suffered from restoration. It was completed 
in 1153. It is a copy of that of Sessa Aurunca, and preserves 
the type of the Latin basilica. The campanile, Sicilian in style, 
was completed in 1234, while the dome, which betrays similar 
motives, is even later. Its pulpit is decorated with the richest 
polychrome mosaic that can be found anywhere in Sicily or 
south Italy, and is quite Moslem in its brilliance. It is indeed re- 
markable to find these motives in a church so far inland (Bertaux, 
UArt dans Vltalte mendtonale, Paris, 1904, i. 353, &c.). There 
are also the ruins of the old walls. 

CASE-SHOT) a projectile used in ordnance for fighting at 
close quarters. It consists of a thin metal case containing a 
large number of bullets or other small projectiles (see 
Ammunition). Case-shot was formerly called “ canister, 
though the term now used occurs as early as 1625. 

CASH, (i) (From O. Fr. casse, mod. catsse, a box or chest ; 
cf. ‘‘ case ’’), a term which, originally meaning a box in which 
money is kept, is now commonly applied to ready money or coin. 
In commercial and banking usage “ cash ” is sometimes confined 
to specie ; it is also, in opposition to bills, drafts or securities, 
applied to bank-notes. Hence to cash means to convert 
cheques and other negotiable instruments into coin. In book- 
keeping, in such expressions as petty cash,” “ cash-book,” 
and the like, it has the same significance, and so also in 
“ cash- payment ” or ready-money payment as opposed to 
“ credit,” however the payment may be made, by coin, notes 
or cheque. 

The “ cash on delivery ” or ‘‘ collect on delivery ” system, 
known as C.O.D., is one whereby a tradesman can, through a 
delivery agency, send goods to a customer, and have the money 
due to him collected on the delivery of the same, with a guarantee 
from the carrier that, if no money be collected, the goods shall 
be returned. The function of such an agency is performed in 
the United States of America by the express companies (see 
Express). In most countries of the continent of Europe the 
post office acts as such an agent, as m Germany (where the 
system is known as Post-N achnahme) and in France {contre 
remboursement). It is also in use in India, where it is known as 

value payable,” and was introduced in 1877 in Australia. 
The advantages of the system are obvious, from the point of view 
both of the customer, who can, by post or telegram, order and 
obtain speedy delivery from large towns, and of the tradesman, 
whose area of trade is indefinitely extended. The system does 
away with credit or the delay and inconvenience of paying in 
advance. The success of the large catalogue ” houses in 
America has been mainly due to the system as operated by the 
express companies. At various times, notably in 1904, it has 
been proposed that the General Post Office of the United 
Kingdom should adopt the system. The consistent opposition 
of the retail traders in large urban centres other than the large 
stores, and of the country shopkeeper generally, has been 
sufficient to secure the refusal of the postmaster-general to 
the proposed scheme, but a commencement was made in 1908 
for orders not exceeding £20 between the United Kingdom and 
Egypt, Cyprus and Mdta, and certain British post offices in 
Turkey and Tangier. 

(2) (Frbm Tamil kasu, Sinhalese kasi, a small coin, adopted 
by Portuguese as catxa, a box, and similarly assimilated in 
English to cash ” above), a name given by English residents 
in the East to native coins of small value, and particularly to 
the copper coinage of China> the native name for which is tsim. 
This, the only <toin minted by the government, should bear a 
fixed ratio of 1000 cash to one tad of silver, but in proetke 
there is ho such fixed value. It is the universal medium of I 


exchange throughout China for all retail transactions. The tsien 
is a round disk of copper alloy, with a square hole pupched 
through the centre for stringing. A “ string of cash ” amounts 
to 500 or 1000 cash, strung in divisions of 50 or 100. 

CASHEL, a city of Co. Tipperary, Ireland, in the east parlia- 
mentary division, 5 m. S.E. of Goold’s Cross and Cashel station 
on the main line of the Great Southern & Western railway, 
96 m. S.W. from Dublin. Pop. of urban district (1901) 2938. 
The town, which lies at the base of the Rock of Cashel, is of 
somewhat poor appearance, but contains several public buildings. 
There are also the cathedral church of St John the Baptist 
(c. 1780), the deanery house (once the bishop^s palace), and a 
Roman Catholic church. Cashel gives name to a Roman Catholic 
archdiocese. 

The Rock of Cashel is the object of chief interest in the place. 
This elevation of limestone formation rises abruptly from the 
plain to a height of about 300 it* and is a commanding object 
for many miles around. Its summit is occupied by one of the 
most interesting assemblages of ruins in Ireland, consisting of the 
remains of St Patrick’s cathedral, a round tower, Cormac’s 
chapel, and an ancient cross. The chapel, which is said to have 
been erected by King Cormac MTarthy in the 12th century, 
combines the ancient form of high stone roof, having chambers 
between the pitch and the vault, with the richest Norman 
decoration ; the chancel arch being of especial magnificence. 
The cathedral, of the 13th century, is cruciform in design, 
with lancet windows and pointed arches, and contains many 
interesting sculptures and tombs. In the adjoining cemetery 
there stands, on a rude pedestal, whereon the kings of Munster 
were crowned, the “ Cross of Cashel,” with an effigy of St Patrick 
and a portrayal of the Crucifixion sculptured on its sides. The 
round tower, situated at the north-east angle of the cathedral, 
is 80 ft. high with a circumference of 50 ft., and unlike the 
neighbouring ruins is built, not of the limestone of the “ Rock,” 
but of freestone. Of the defences of the Rock a massive guard- 
tower and portions of the wall remain. At the base of the Rock 
is Hore Abbey, a Cistercian foundation (1272), exhibiting a 
similar style of architecture to that of the cathedral on the Rock ; 
and within the town is a Dominican priory (1243), of which the 
east window is a beautiful example of the style of the period. 
From the Rock itself an extensive prospect is commanded over 
the rich Golden Vale backed by the Gal tee Mountains, the Devil’s 
Bit, and other ranges ; the clustering roofs of the city providing 
a picturesque foreground. 

The history of Cashel belongs to the early period of Irish 
chronology. Legend states that the vision of an angel blessing 
the Rock, seen by two swineherds early in the 5th century, led 
Core Mac Luighdheach, king of Munster, to establish a strong- 
hold here. It became one of the principal seats of the kings 
of Munster, but in 1101 it was given over to the church by 
King Murkertagh O’Brien. It afterwards became noteworthy 
as the place where Henry 11 . received the homage of 
O’Brien, king of Limerick, and still later, where Edward Bruce 
held his Irish parliament. The cathedral was burnt in 1495 
by the earl of Kildare. Cashel was taken by storm during 
the wars of 1647. It was reduced from an archbishopric to a 
bishopric in 1839, and was disfranchised, on account of corrupt 
practice, in 1870, having previously returned one member to 
parliament. 

CASHEW NUT, the fruit of the cashew, cadju or acajou 
tree, Anacardtum occideniale (naU ord. Anacardiaceae), a native 
of the West Indian Islands. The fruit is kidney-shaj^d^ alxiut 
an inch in length, and the kernel is enclosed in two coverings, 
the outer of which is snwoth, grey and leathery# Inside this 
external rind is a dark-coloured layer, containing an excessively 
acrid juice. ITic kernels have a bland, oily, pleasant taste. 
They are much eaten, both raw and roasted, m the tropical 
regions in which the tree is cultivated, and they yield a lightt 
coloured, sweet-tasted oil, said to be equal to olive oil fot cuUnai|)r 
purposes. The fruit-stalk, immediately under the fruit) 
swollen and fleshy, and assumes a pear-like shape: This 
portion of the stdk has a pleasant acid taste, and is eaten under 
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Anacarditim occidenialp, Cashew Nut plant, belonging to the 
nat. ord. AnacardiaccMo. 


Z. Branch (reduced), bearing 4. Stamen separated. 

flowers and fruit. The liuit- 5. Nut constituting the fruit, 
stalks are enlaiged in a pear- 6. Nut opcuied longitudinally, 
like form, Ix'armg the nut 7 Seed separated from the 
(the true fruit) at their apex. nut 

2. Flower exjianded. S ( otyli don . opt lU'd to show the 

3. Stamen and pistil, with the radicle a, and the plumule. 

calyx ; one fertile stamen 'I'wo-thircls scale of nature 

longer than the others. 

tile name of cashew apple. By fermentation it yields an alcoholic 
beverage, from which a spirit for drinking is distilled in the West 
Indies and Brazil. The stem of the tree yields a gum analogous 
to gum arable. 

CASHIBO, or Carapache bat a tribe of wSouth American 
Indians of Pannoan stock, living in scanty numbers on the west 
side of the I avail, Peru They are a wild, savage people who 
have always been foremost m attacks on the Jesuits. They 
joined Juan Santos in 1744 in the destruction of missions. 

CASHIER, (i) (Adapted from tlie Fr. cai,sster^ one in charge 
of the cai^^e, or money-box), one who has charge of the payment 
or receiving of money m a business house. The cashier 
may be a high executive oiTicial ot a banking or mercantile house 
— thus the name of chief cashier of the Jlank of England appears 
on all notes issued during his occupation of the post — or he may 
be merely a clerk, who receives payment for goods sold, and has 
the right to give receipts for the same. 

(2) (In origin ultimately the same as “quash,’’ to annul, 
from Lat quassare, to dash or break to pieces, a frequenta- 
tive of quatere, to shake, but also connected in form and 
meaning with cassare, to make, cas^us, empty or void), a military 
term, meaning originally to disband, and probably adopted from 
the Dutch in the i6th century. The word in various forms is 
used in the same sense in most European languages. It is now 
used in English for the dismissal of a commissioned officer from 
the army and navy for particularly serious offences, in the words 


of the Army Act jb<Si, s jo, loj “behaving in a scandalous 
manner unbecoming an officer and a gentleman.” “ Cashiering ” 
involves not merely the loss of the commission, but also a per- 
manent disqualification from serving the state in any capacity. 

CASH REGISTER, a species of calculating machine adapted 
for use in connexion with the cash-tills of shops, in order to 
provide a record of the money received. Such machines are made 
in great variety and widely used. Sometimes the records are 
constituted by holes punched in a roll of paper ; in other cases 
they are shown on dials by the aid of adding mechanism. A 
common form has a number of keys, each representing a particular 
sum and each attached to a counting mechanism which records 
! how many times it has been used. By pressing appropriate 
i combinations of these keys the amount of any purchase can be 
registered, and the combined records of all thec’ountmg mechanism 
t give the total that has been passed through the machine in any 
selected period. Each key when pressed also raises an indicator 
whu'h informs the customer how much he has to pay. Jn their 
more elaborate forms these cash registers may have a separate 
money-drawer lor each assistant employed in the shop, thus 
enabling the proprietor to ascertain how many customers each 
man has served and how much money he has taken, and also to 
fix responsibility for mistakes, bad money, &c. The machines 
are also made to deliver a printed receipt for each purchase, 
showing the amount, date and assistant concerned, and they 
may be arranged to keep separate records of credit sales, money 
received on account, and money paid out. 

CASILINUM (mod. Capua)^ an ancient city of Campania, 
Italy, 3 m. N.W. of the anc lent Capua. Its position at the point 
of junction of the Via Ajipia and Via Latina, and at their crossing 
of tlic river Volturnus by a three-arched bridge, which still 
exists, gave it considerable importance under the Roman 
republic ; and while the original pre-Roman town, which was 
doubtless dependent on the neighbouring Capua, stood entirely 
on the left (S.) bank, surrounded 011 three sides by the river, 
the Roman city extended to the right bank also ; remains of 
it have been found at some 25 ft. below the modern ground-level, 
the nver-bed having risen considerably. In the Second Punic War 
It was occupied by Fabius Cunctator in 217 b.c., taken by Hanni- 
bal after a gallant defence by troops from Praeneste and Perusia 
ID the winter of 216-215, but recaptured in the following year, 
serving the Romans as their base ol operations aLniinst Cajiua. 
It lost its independence and became a praejcciura. Caesar 
conducted a colony thither in 59 b.c., which was renewed by 
Antony in 44 b.c. The veterans took Octaviun’s side after 
Caesar’s death, but it seems to have been united with Capua 
before the time of Vesjiasian, and it does not oc cur in the list of 
independent communities given by Pliny, who indeed {Htst, 
Nal. ill. 70) speaks of the tnonenin Casihni reliquiae, and only 
Its position at the junc tion of the roads redeemed it from utter 
insignific ance. ('I.As.) 

CASIMIR IIL, called “The Great,” king of Poland (1310- 
1370), the son of Wladislaus Lokictek, king ol Poland, and 
Jadwiga, princess ot Kahsch, was born at Kow'al m Kujavia 
in 1310. Casimir belongs to that remarkable group of late 
medieval sovereigns who may be called the fathers of modern 
diplomacy, inasmuch as they relegated warfare to its proper 
place as the instrument of politics, and preferred the council- 
chamber to the battlc^-field. lie was educated at the court of 
Charles Robert of Hungary, who had niairied Casimir’s beautiful 
sister Elizabeth, and who gave his brother-m-law an excellent 
education under Italian masters. In his youth Casimir was 
considered frivolous and licentious ; while his sudden flight 
from the field of Plowcc, the scene of his father’s great victory 
over the Teutonic knights, argued but poorly for his personal 
courage. When, therefore, he ascended the Polish throne m 1 333, 
the future of his country, which then consisted of little mcire than 
the lately reunited provinces of Great and Little Poland, seemed 
dark indeed ; especially as she was still at war with the Teutonic 
Order and with John of Luxemburg, king of Bohemia, who 
claimed the crown of Poland also Fortunately (’asimir was a 
man of penetrating genius. His father had been a hero who 
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trusted entirely to his sword, yet the heroic struggle of a lifetime 
had barely sufficed to keep at bay the numerous and potent foes 
with whicii Poland was environed. Casimir recognized from the 
first that further fighting against tremendous odds was unprofit- 
able. A careful, calculating dynastic policy, which aimed at the 
establishment of an equilibrium by means of prudent compro- 
mises and defensive alliances, was, he rightly judged, the best 
guarantee for the future safety and glory of Poland. Casimir began 
by tying the hands of the Teutonic Order by the truce of Thorn ; 
he induced the king of Bohemia to relinquish his claims to the 
Polish throne by consenting to leave him a free hand in Silesia 
(conference of Trencs^n, early in 1335) ; and subsequently he 
attended the celebrated congress of Visegrdd (November 12- 
December 3, 1335), where Charles Robert entertained him 
and the king of Bohemia magnificently. At this congress the 
differences between Casimir and John of Bohemia were finally 
adjusted ; peace was made between the king of Poland and the 
Teutonic Order on the basis of the cession of Pomerania, Kulm, 
and Michalow to the knights, who retroceded Kujavia and 
Dobrzyn ; and the kings of Hungary and Poland further agreed 
to assist each other in the acquisition of the south-eastern 
border province of Halicz, or Red Russia (very nearly correspond- 
ing to the modern Galicia), in case the necessity for intervention 
should arise. The Holy See, jealous of the growing power of 
the house of Luxemburg, attempted to set aside the decrees 
of the congress of Visegrdd, by urging Casimir to take up arms 
against the knights once more ; but Casimir prudently refrained 
from hostilities, and ultimately compensated himself in the south- 
east for his losses in the north. To guarantee still further the 
integrity of Poland, Casimir, who had no male issue, concluded 
a compact with Charles Robert whereby he recognized LouLs, 
Charles Robert’s son, as the successor to the Polish crown ; 
Louis on his part contracting to confirm the privileges of the 
Polish gentry and clergy, and to rule Poland through natives only. 

In 1340 the death of George II. of Halicz, and the ravaging 
of that fruitful border principality by the Tatars, induced Casimir 
and Charles Robert to establish their joint influence there, and 
in 1344 the Red Russian boyar, Demetrius Detko, was appointed 
starosta^ or governor, in the names of the two kings. Nine years 
later Lubart of Lithuania, who also had claims upon Red Russia, 
disputed the sway of Poland in that principality. Hungary 
coming to the assistance of Poland, Lubart was defeated and 
taken prisoner ; but Casimir, anxious to avoid a bloody war 
with IJthuania’s Tatar allies, came to a compromise with Lubart 
whereby Poland retained Halicz with Lemberg, while Vladimir, 
Belz, and Brzesc fell to the share of Lithuania. With the Teutonic 
knights, still Poland’s most dangerous foe, Casimir preserved 
peaceful relations throughout his reign. He kept them within 
due bounds by using the influence of the Luxemburgers against 
them at the papal court ; but the disputes between Poland and 
the order were ultimately settled by the peace of Kalisz (July 
23, 1343), when the knights engaged for the first time to pay 
tribute to the Polish crown. John of Bohemia was also a con- 
stant thorn in the side of Casimir. Silesia, now split up into 
seventeen principalities, was the bone of contention between them; 
and when Casimir suddenly invaded that country, took Wschowa, 
and made Prince Charles of Bohemia a prisoner, war between 
the two kingdoms actually broke out and Casimir was besieged in 
Cracow by the Czechs. But his Hungarian allies hastened to 
his assistance, and the mediation of the Holy See restored 
peace in 1346. The death of the adventurous John at Cr^^cy, 
and the election of his son as emperor, still further improved the 
situation. Charles IV., a cautious sovereign with many cares, 
was as anxious for the maintenance of peace as Casimir himself. 
Thus the relations between them were never very seriously 
disturbed. 

Throughout his reign Casimir never neglected the great work 
of domestic reform, greatly aided by Jaroslaw Skotowidci, 
archbishop of Gnesen, formerly a professor at Bologna. The 
first result of their jomt labours was the much-needed codification 
of the laws of Great and Little Poland in 1347. This was followed 
by the establishment of a supreme court of appeal in 1357. 
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Towards everything like disorder, tyranny, or aristocratit 
oppression, Casimir was always inexorably severe ; all dis- 
turbers of the peace were remorselessly put to death ays the worst 
enemies of their country and he enjoyed in consequence the 
honourable title of the Peasants’ King,” The lawlessness 
of the nobility was most noticeable in the province of Great 
Poland, where outrageous acts of violence were of everyday 
occurrence. To remedy the evil, Casimir drew up and pro- 
mulgated the severe statute of Great Poland, which went to the 
very root of the matter and greatly strengthened the hands of 
the king’s justices. Casimir also did much for education. 
Stimulated by the example of Charles IV., who had founded the 
university of Prague in 1348, Casimir on the lath of May 1364 
established and richly endowed the first university of Cracow, 
which had five professors of Roman law, three of Canon law, 
two of physics, and one master of arts. The security of the 
kingdom was sensibly promoted by the erection of a cordon of 
fortresses on its north-eastern borders, and a blow was given to 
foreign interference when Casimir succeeded in gaining dominant 
influence over the independent Polish principality of Masovia, 
which had hitherto gravitated between Bohemia and the 
Teutonic Order. 

Casimir’s lost political act was the conclusion of a fresh 
alliance with Louis of Hungary against Charles IV. at Buda 
in 1369. He died on the 5th of November 1370 from the effects 
of an injury received while hunting. Though married three 
times Casimir left no sons ; but he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that his domains would pass into the hands of a nephew every 
whit as capable and sagacious as himself. 

See Jan Leniek, The Congress of Visegrdd (Pol.), (Lemberg, 1884^ ; 
J. K. Kochanowski, Casimtr the Great (Pol.), (Warsaw, 1900) ; 
Kazimu rz J. Gorzyeki, The A nnexaiion of Ted Russia l^y Casimir the 
Great (Pol.), (L(‘mberg, 1889) ; Stanislaw Kryzanowski, The Embassy 
of Casimir the Great to Avignon (Pol ), (Cracow, 1900). (R. N. B.) 

CASIMIR IV., king of Poland (1427 *-1492), second son of 
Wladislaus II. Jagiello, was appointed while still a lad grand- 
duke of Lithuania by his father, and crowned king of Poland 
at Cracow in June 1447, three years after the death of his elder 
brother, Wladislaus III., at the battle of Varna. The cause of 
this long interregnum was the disinclination of the Lithuanians 
to part with their prince till their outstanding differences with 
Poland, relating chiefly to the delimitation of the frontiers of the 
two states, had been settled. Casimir’s reign of forty-five years 
was epoch-making for Poland. He was without doubt one of the 
greatest statesmen of his age, Concealing beneath a sjmple 
exterior and homely habits a profound political sagacity and an 
unerring common-sense, and possessing in a high degree those 
useful qualities of patience, moderation, and tenacity, which 
characterized nearly all the princes of the house of Jagiello. 
Throughout life he steadily followed two guiding principles — 
the preservation of the political union between Poland and 
Lithuania at whatever cost, and the recovery of the lost lands 
of old Poland. It was due entirely to his steadfast adherence to 
these principles that Poland in the course of the 15th century 
rose to the rank of a great power ; but by a singular irony of 
fate, Casimir, in consequence of his unswerving efforts to make 
his country glorious and prosperous, entirely forfeited the 
popularity of his Polish subjects, whose true interests he under- 
stood far better than they did themselves. Thus his refusal to 
sacrifice Polish to Lithuanian or Lithuanian to Polish interests 
caused both Poles and Lithuanians to accuse the far-seeingmonarch 
of partiality and favouritism ; while his antiTGerman policy, 
on which the future safety of the dual State depended, could 
only be carried through by the most humiliating concessions 
to patrician pride and greed. Mis difficulties were moreover 
considerably enhanced by the fact that he was not of an essentially 
mattial temperament, and could not therefore appeal to tht 
heroic side of the Polish character. 

The great triumph of Casimiris reign was the final subjugatk^ 
of the Teutonic Order, a triumph only accomplished 
harassing And desultory thirteen years’ war, during wijiifc 
Casimir’s own subjects gave him more trouble than < Bit 
enemies. The pretext of the rupture was the attanpt of 
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knights to crush the Prussian diet^ which, bearing as it did most 
of the burdens, claimed fairly enough a proportionate share 
in the government of the Prussian provinces. Excommunicated 
by the pope and ’placed under the ban of the Empire, the 
Prussian cities^ and gentry naturally turned to their nearest 
neighbour, Poland, for protection. In October 1453 they placed 
themselves beneath the overlordship of Casimir ; on the 4th of 
February 1454 formally renounced their ancient allegiance to the 
Order ; and some weeks later captured no fewer than fifty-seven 
towns and castles. On the 6th of March 1454 Casimir issued 
a manifesto directing the incorporation of the Prussian provinces 
with Poland, but granting them at the same time freedom 
from taxation and full autonomy. But except in the border 
province of Great Poland, the acquisition of this new territory 
excited little interest and no enthusiasm in Poland generally. 
The local diets granted subsidies with a niggard hand, and for 
the conduct of the war the king soon had to depend almost 
entirely on Hussite mercenaries, who frequently turned against 
him when their wages were not paid. The Polish gentry on the 
other hand exhibited far less energy in the field than in the 
coundl chamber; they were defeated again and again by the 
knights, and showed themselves utterly incapable of taking 
fortresses. No wonder then if in the earlier years of the war 
the Order recovered its lost ground, and the king, irritated 
beyond endurance by the suicidal parsimony of the estates, 
threatened to retire to the forests of Lithuania. But manlier 
counsels prevailed, the struggle was resumed, and after the 
bloody victory df Puck (September 17, 1462) the scales of 
fortune inclined decisively to the side of Poland. Finally 
the Holy See intervened, and by the second peace of Thom 
(October 14, 1466) all West Prussia, as it is now called, 
was ceded to Poland, while East Prussia was left in the hands of 
the knights, who held it as a fief of the Polish crown. 

The intervention of the Curia, which hitherto had been hostile 
to Casimir because of his steady and patriotic resistance to papal 
aggression, was due to the permutations of European politics. 
The pope was anxious to get rid of the Hussite king of Bohemia, 
George Podebrad, as the first step towards the formation of a 
league against the Turk. Casimir was to be a leading factor in this 
combination, and he took advantage of it to procure the election 
of his son Wladislaus as king of Bohemia. But he would not 
commit himself too far, and his ulterior plans were frustrated 
by the rivalry of Matthias Corviniis, king of Hungary, who even 
went so far as to stimulate the Teutonic Order to rise against 
Casimir. The death of Matthias in 1490 was a great relief to 
Poland, and Casimir employed the two remaining years of his 
reign in consolidating his position still further. He expired rather 
suddenly while hunting at Troki in Lithuania in June 1492. 

The feature of Casimir’s character which most impressed his 
contemporaries was his extraordinary simplicity and sobriety. 
He, one of the greatest monarchs in Europe, habitually wore 
plain Cracow cloth, drank nothing but water, and kept the 
most austere of tables. His one passion was the chase. Yet 
his liberality to his ministers and servants was proverbial, and 
his vanquished enemies he always treated with magnificent 
generosity. Casimir^s married life was singularly happy. His 
consort, Elizabeth of Austria, “ the mother of the Jagiellos,’' 
bore him six sons and seven daughters, and by her affection and 
good counsel materially relieved the constant anxieties and 
grievous burdens of his long and arduous reign. 

See Jan Dlugosr, Opera (Cracow, 1887) ; August Sokolowski, ///ws- 
trated History of Poland (Pol), vol. ii. (Vienna, 1904). (R. N. B.) 

CASIMIR-PfiRIER, JEAN PAUL PIERRE {1647--Z907), fifth 
president of the French Republic, was born in Paris on the 8th 
of November 1847, being the grandson of Casimir Pierre P^rier 
{qjv.) the famous premier of l^uis Philippe. He entered public 
life as secretary to his father, A. V. L. C. P6rier, who wa^ minister 
of the interior under the prfeidency of Thiers. In 1874 he was 
elected general councillor of the Aube, and was sent by the same 
department to the chamber of deputies in the general elections 
of 1876, and he was always re-elected until his presidency* In 
spite of the traditions of his family, Castmir-P^rier joined the 


group of Republicans on the Left, and was one of the 363 on the 
Sfite-^Mai (1877). If he refused to vote the expulsion of the 
princes in 1883, and resigned as deputy upon the enactment of 
the law, it was only owing to personal connexions with the family 
of Orleans. On the 17th of August 1883 he became under- 
secretary of state for war, and retained that position until the 7th 
of January 1885. From 1890 to 1892 he was vice-president of 
the chamber, then in 1893 president. On the 3rd of December 
he became prime minister, holding the department of foreign 
affairs, resigned in May 1894, and was re-elected president of the 
chamber. On the 24th of June 1894, after the assassination of 
President Carnot, he was elected president of the republic by 
451 votes against 195 for Henri Brisson and 97 for Charles Dupuy. 
His presidency lasted only six months. The resignation of the 
Dupuy ministry on the 14th of January 1895 was followed the 
next day by that of the president. Casimir-Pener explained his 
action by the fact that he found himself ignored by the ministers, 
who did not consult him before taking decisions, and did not keep 
him informed upon political events, especially in foreign affairs. 
From that time he definitely and absolutely abandoned politics, 
and devoted himself to business — especially mining. At the 
trial of Dreyfus at Rennes, Casimir-P6rier’s evidence, as opposed 
to that of General Mercier, was of great value to the cause of 
Dreyfus. He died on the iith of March 1907. 

CASINO (diminutive of casa, a house), the Italian name for a 
pleasure-house in a garden, which has been extended to a place 
of public amusement at pleasure resorts, in which concerts, 
theatrical performances and public balls are given, and which 
usually contains a cafe-restaurant and gaming saloons. Casino 
as an architectural term is still employed in France, and the 
subject is given in competitive programmes in the French schools 
of design. In the i8th century in England many Italian examples 
were built in the parks of country mansions, and Sir William 
Chambers in his treatise on civil architecture publishes plates of 
the casinos he had built at Marino, near Dublin, Wilton near 
Salisbury, and Birdshall, Yorkshire. 

Casino or Cassino is also the name given to a game of cards of 
obscure origin, played with a full whist-pack. The object is to 
take as many cards as possible, particularly such as have special 
value. It may be played by two, three or four persons, partners 
sitting opposite one another. The player at the dealer’s right is 
called the pony {pone)^ the one at his left the eldest hand. The 
dealer (selected by the cut of the lowest card) deals four cards to 
each player by twos and also, just before dealing to himself, four 
to the table, face upwards. The eldest hand begins the game by 
playing a card in one of three ways. Either he may take one of 
the exposed cards on the table by matching it with one from his 
own hand ; or he may put one of his cards upon one of the table 
hand and call the sum of the pips (called building ) ; or thirdly, 
failing to do either of these things, he must trail, t.e. lay a card 
face upwards on the table beside the exposed cards, and the 
player at his left then plays in his turn. When each player has 
played out all four of his cards the dealer deals four more all 
round, and the game proceeds until the pack is exhausted. The 
game either (i) ends at this juncture, the player having secured 
the most points winning ; or (2) the side or player first securing 
21 points wins ; or (3) the points secured in a given number of 
deals may determine the winner. The points and their respective 
values are as follows : — j 3 /g(or Great) Casino (ten of diamonds), 2 ; 
Liitle Casino (deuce of spades), i ; Cards (greatest number), 3 ; 
Spades (greatest number), i ; Aces, 1 each or 4 together ; Sweeps, 

I each. Thus, without sweeps, the maximum points in one deal 
are 1 1 . A sweep is a play that clears the table of all exposed cards. 
The game then proceeds by the next player placing a card on the 
table face upwards. 

** Building/' referred to above, is done as follows. Should a 3 
lie exposed on the table, a player may place a 4 upon it, saying, 

** I build a 7," and, if it is not disturbed before his next turn, he 
may then take the two cards w^th another 7 from his hand. It 
follows that no combination may be built unless the builder holds 
the prefer card in his hand, But a build may be increased. Thus, 
in the case cited above, another player niay put a 2 upon the two 
cards which make 7 and say, I build 9/^ m which case the original 
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builder loses control of the build unless he also holds a 9 in his hand 
or can himself increase the build again ; for instance, adding an ace 
and calling 10, In the old way of playing the ace counted i, the 
deuce 2, and so on as at whist, excejiting that all court cards counted 
10. But' in the popular Variation chlled R^yal Casino, noUr almost 
universally played, the ace counts either i or 14, the king 13, the 
queen 12 and the knave ii. In this manner the opportunities for 
simple and increased building are greatly multiplied, resulting in a 
much livelier game. 

If a player has made a build he must take it in on his next play. 
Unless he can take some other card. He canndt have two builds on 
the table at the same time, nor increase another build if he already 
has one of his own. Double Builds cannot be mcreased, e.g, if a 
player combines a 3 and 4 lying on the table and places a 7 from his 
hand upon them, saying, “ I build sevens,” this build can be taken 
only with a 7, artd cannot be built upon further. Of course in the 
case cited the builder must still have another 7 in his hand. In 
playing partners each may take in the other’s builds, or may build 
to a card that has been declared by his partner ; e.g, if his partner 
has built an 8 that has been captured by an opponent, he may build 
another 8 with a card from his own hand to the 8 that he knows 
to be in his partner’s hand, even though he has no 8 himself. In 
trailing, % e, laying down a card without matching or building, one 
usually plays small cards, avoiding aces and (if Big and Little 
Casino have not yet been played) tens and deuces, as well as any 
cards one has reason to think will be of service to the enemy. High 
cards are usually played last, as they are stronger in taking com- 
binations. Such rules are, however, quite general, each situation 
calling for special treatment. In the last round all cards remaining 
on the table become the property of the player taking the last trick. 
A good memory and keen powers of observation arc essential in 
playing this game. 

In Twenty-One-Point Casino nothing is scored until the end of the 
deal. A second or third deal is usually necessary before one side 
scores the requisite 21. In the final deal each side keeps a mental 
count of the points made, and as soon as 21 are scored the game 
is claimed and the points shown. But if, when added to those already 
scored m pievious deals, they make more or less than 2 t , the claimant 
loses the game. In counting out cards count first, followed by spades, 
Big Casino, Little Casino, aces and sweeps, in that order. 

Spade Casino is a variation in which the usual ri points count as 
in the regular game, and, in addition, each spade counts i, exciting 
the knave of spades, which counts 2, making 24 points m all. These 
are scored on a cribbage-bQ«ird, each point being marked as it is 
made. The game is for 61 points, or once round the board and into 
the game-hole. 

CASINUM, an ancient town of Italy, probably of Volscian 
origin. Varro states that the name was Sabine, and meant forum 
vetus y 2 inA also that the town itself was Samnite, but he is probably 
wrong. When it came und6r Roman supremacy is not known, 
but it probably received the citizenship in 188 B.r. It was the 
most south-easterly town in Lattum adjecium, situated on the Via 
Latina about 40 m. N.W. of Capua. It appears occasionally 
in the history of the Hannibalic War, Varro possessed a villa near 
It, in which later on Mark Antony held his orgies. Towards the 
end of the republic it was a praefectura^ and under the empire it 
appears as a colony (perhaps founded by the triumvirs), though 
in two (not local) inscriptions it is called muntetpium. Strabo 
speaks of it as an important town ; Varro mentions the olive-oil 
of its district as especially good. The older Volscian Casinum 
must have stood on the hill (1715 ft.) above the Roman town 
(148 ft), where considerable remains of fortifications in Cyclopean 
masonry, of finely cut blocks of limestone, still exist. The site is 
now occupied by the Benedictine monastery of Monte Cassino 
{q.v,) founded by St Benedict himself in 529. A number of Roman 
inscriptions from Casinum are preserved there. The wall which 
runs south-west and west, starting from the west side of the 
monastery, for a total length of about 300 yds., is not so clearly 
traceable on the other side of the hill, though there is one fragment 
under the east side of the monastery ; but it seems to have 
defended the summit and was perhaps the original acropolis. 
The Roman town lay at the foot of the mountain, close to the 
Via Latina. The amphitheatre, erected by Ummidia Quadratilla 
(whose passion iof ' actors is mentioned by Pliny, Epist* vii.* 24, 
on the occasion of her death at the age of about eighty), isstiU 
existing t it is built of opus rehculatum and the five entrances ate 
by arches of larger blocks of, stone ; it is approximately circular 
in plan., The external walls .are 59 ft. high. The seats in the 
interior: have idisappeared, Above it on the hillside is a theatre 
pt^pus reiuulutmn, kss well, preserved. Close by is a building 


converted into the Cappella del Crocefisso^ originally perhaps a 
tomb in the Via Latina ; it is a chamber in the form of a Greek 
cross, constructed of large masses of travertine, with a domed roof 
of the same material. On the opposite bank of the Rapido are 
the ruins called Monticelli, attributed to thevillaof Varro, a part of 
which was frequently drawn by the architects of the i6th century 
(T. Ashby in Papers of the British School at Rome, ii. iq). The 
medieval town of S. Germane, which resumed the name Cassino 
in 1871, lies a little to the north. The cathedral was founded in 
the 8th century, but the present building was constructed in the 
17th century. The church of S. Maria delk Cinque Torri contains 
twelve ancient marble columns ; above the town is a picturesque 
medieval castle. (T. As,) 

CASIRI, MIGUEL (1710-1791), a learned Maronite, was born 
at Tripoli (Syria) in 1710. He studied at Rome, where he lectured 
on Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee, philosophy and theology. In 1748 
he went to Spain, and was employed in the royal library at 
Madrid. He was successively appointed a member of the Royal 
Academy of History, interpreter of oriental languages to the 
king, and joint-librarian at the Escorial. In 1763 he became 
principal librarian, a post which he appears to have held till his 
death in 1791. Casiri published a work entitled Bibliotheca 
Arabico-Hispana Escurialensis (2 vols., Madrid, 1760-1770). 
It is a catalogue of above 1800 Arabic MSS., which he found in 
the library of the Escorial ; it also contains a number of quota- 
tions from Arabic works on history. The MSS. arc classified 
according to subjects ; the second volume gives an account of 
a large collection of geographical and historical MSS., which 
contain valuable information regarding the wars between the 
Moors and the Christians in Spain. Casiri's work is not yet 
obsolete, but a more scientific system is adopted in Hartwig 
Derembourg’s incomplete treatise, Les Manusents arabes de 
VEsconal (Paris, 1884). 

GASKET, a small box or coffer, commonly used for jewels, 
money, papers, or other objects of value. The etymobgy is 
doubtful. It is possibly a diminutive of ‘‘ cask,'’ a barrel for 
wine or other liquor. The Spanish casco meant also a skull, 
helmet, or rind of an onion, and is probably connected with 
cascoTy to break open, Latin quassare, French casser, to break, shake. 
The French casque, casquet, of the same origin is only used of a 
helmet, and the sense of “ small chest ” is Uot found in languages 
other than English. Skeat suggests that the word is a corruption 
of French cassette, diminutive of casse, box, Latin capsa, from 
capere, to hold, contain, cf. Eng'lish case.” History aitd 
literature are full of references to the often disconcerting contents 
of these famous receptacles. The ‘‘ Casket Letters ” (^.v.) are 
one of the mysteries of history. Harpagnon’s casket plays 
an important part in Molkre^s IJAvart) Bluebeard gives his 
too-curious wife the keys of his caskets filled with precious stones ; 
the contents of Sainte-Croix’s casket brought about the trial and 
condemnation of the marquise de Brinvilliers, the poisoneri 
This very ancient piece of furniture was no doubt derived from 
the chesti which was the original wardrobe. It was often an 
object of great value, covered with ivory, enamel, or stamped 
leather, enriched with precious metals, or encrusted with jewels. 
One which belonged to St Louis and is preserved in the Louvre is 
covered with enamelled shields of arms and other decorations. 
In the i6th and 17th centuries secret hiding-places were some- 
times in the thickness of the lid or in a false bottom. The word 
is now- little used-^the natural result of the desuetude of the 
object ; but auctioneers occasionally announce that they will sell 
a “ casket of jewels,” and undertakers, especially in the United 
States, frequently use it as a grandiose synonym for coffin.” 

CASKET LETTERS. This is the naihe generally given to 
eight letters, and a sequence of irregular sonnets, ail described as 
originally in French, and said to have been addiressed by Mary, 
queen of Scots, to the earl of Bothwell, between January and 
April 1566-1567. The nature of these documents^authentici 
forged, or partly forged, partly genuine— has bedn the theme of 
much disoission. H' authentic throughout, they afford perfect 
proof of Mary’s cbmplicity in the murder of her husband, Henty; 
l^rd Baniley. The topic j is t so perplexing, and possibilittei 
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Bx% SO delicately [balamsed, that inquirers may change their 
iriews, and modify or neyerse their opinions, on the appearance of 
tSLch fresh documenit that is brought to light ; or even upon a 
new consideration of existing evidence. Controversy centres 
round a very long and singular undated epistle called The 
Glasgow Letter or ‘‘ Letter II.’^ If Mary wrote all of this, or 
even wrote* some compromising parts of it, she was certainly 
guilty. Bmt two questions remain to be settled — (i) did her 
accusers at one time possess another version of this letter which 
if it existed was beyond doubt a forgery ? and (2) is not part Of 
Letter 11. a forged interpolation, based on another document, 
not by Mary ? 

The whole affair has been obscured and almost inextricably 
entangled, as we Shall see, by the beha^dour of Mary s accusers. 
Of these Maitland of Lethington was consenting to Darnley^s 
murder ; the earl of Morton had, at least, guilty foreknowledge ; 
the regent Moray (Mary’s natural brother) had ** looked through 
his fingers ” at the crime, and for months remained on intimate 
terms with the criminals. He also perjured himself when putting 
before Elizabeth’s commission of inquiry at Westminster (Dec- 
ember 1568) a copy of the confession of Hepburn of Bowton 
(Cotton MSS. British Museum. Caligula CM. fol. 325). This 
is attested as a “ true copy,” but Moray, who had been present 
when Bowton was examined (December 8, 1567), knew that 
the copy presented at Westminster (December 1568) had been 
mutilated because the excised passages were damning to Lething- 
ton and the earl of Morton, accomplices in the crime of Darnley’s 
murder, and accomplices of Moray in his prosecution of his 
sister. (See in Cambridge University Library, MS. Oo. 47, 
fol. 5 et seq. Compare the MS. copy of the confession in the 
British Museum, Cotton MSS. Caligula, C.I. fol. 325, printed 
in Anderson's Ctdlections, vol. ii. pp. 183-188.) 

If Moray the righteous could act thus, much more might the 
murderer Morton perjure himself in his averment that there 
had been no tampering with the Casket Letters in his custody^ 
We cannot, in short, believe Mary’s accusers on their oaths. 
When they all went, in October-December 1568, to York and 
London to accuse their queen — and before that, in their pro^ 
clamations — they contradicted themselves freely and frequently ; 
they put in a list of dates which made Mary’s authorship of Letter 
IL impossiblfc ; and they rang the changes on Scots translations 
of the alleged French originals, and on the French itself. For 
example, when Moray, after Mary was in Elizabeth’s power 
(May 16, 1568), wished Elizabeth to have the matter tried, 
he in May'June 1568 sent John Wood to England with Scots 
translations of the letters. Wood was to ask, “ if the French 
originals arc found to tally with the Scots translations, will that be 
reckoned good evidence?” It was as easy to send copies of 
the French) and thus give no ground for the suspicion that the 
Scots letters were altered on the basis of information acquired 
between May and October 1568, and that the French versions 
wm made to fit the new form of the Scots copies. Another 
source of confusion, now removed, was the later publication in 
France of the letters in French. This French did not correspond 
with French copies of some of the originals recently discovered 
in Cecil’s MSS. and elsewhere. But that is no ground Of suspicion, 
for the published French letters were not copies of the alleged 
originals, but translations of Latin translations of them, from 
the Scots (sec T. F. Henderson, The Casket Letters, 1890). German 
historians have not made matters more clear by treating the 
Letters on the principle of “ the higher criticism ” of Homer and 
the Bible. They find that the documents are of composite 
origin, partly notes from Mary to Damley, partly a diary of 
Mary’s, and so on ; all combined and edited by some one Who 
played the part of the legendary editorial committee of Peisis- 
trattis (see Homer), which compiled the Iliad and Odyssey out 
of fr^mentary lays I From all these causes, and others, arise 
confusion and suspicion. 

So much information unknown to older disputants such as 
Goodall, the elder Tytler, Chalmers> and Malcolm Laing, and tn 
certain ciases unknown even to Froude smd Skelton, has aedrued, 
that the question can now best be studied in The Casket Letters^ 


by T. F. Henderson (1889 ; second issue, 1890, being the more 
accurate); in The Mystery of Mary Stuart, by Andrew Lang 
(4th edition, 1904), and in Henderson’s criticism of that book, 
in his Mary, Queen of f^ots (1905) (Appendix A). The conclu- 
sion arrived at here is that of Henderson, but it is reached 
independently. 

The history of the letters must be given in summary, Hen- 
derson, in The Casket Letters (1889), was the first to publish and 
use as evidence a document of which the existence was made 
known in the fifth report of the royal commission on historical 
manuscripts. It is a sworn statement of the earl of Morton, 
written in 1568. A silver casket (originally Mary’s property, 
but then in the possession of Bothwell) was placed in his hands 
on the 20th of June, and was inspected by several nobles and 
gentlemen on the 21st of June 1567. Morton denies that the 
contents, the letters, sonnets, and some other papers, had been 
in any way tampered with. But if Moray could knowingly 
submit garbled evidence, Morton’s oath is of no value if un- 
corroborated. 

Mary was, on the 2x.st of June 1567, a prisoner In Lochleven 
Castle. A messenger was at once sent from Edinburgh to London 
with a letter from Lethington and a verbal message. By the 12th 
of July, de Silva, the Spanish ambassador, reports on the 
authority of the French ambassador that du Croc, French envoy 
to Scotland, avers that Mary’s Scottish enemies have autograph 
letters of hers proving her guilt, and himself possesses copies. 
Of these copies no more is heard, and they cannot be found. 
According to de Silva, Elizabeth said that she did not believe 
in the Letters, and that Lethington, who wrote to Cecil on the 
2ist of June, and sent a verbal message by the bearer, “ had 
behaved badly in the matter,” — whether that of the letters, or m 
general. On what evidence she based that opinion, if she 
really held it, is unknown. In December 1567 tlie Scottish 
parliament was informed that the letters were signed by Mary 
(they are unsigned), but the phrase is not used m the subsequent 
act of parliament. The letters were exhibited and apparently 
were read, probably read aloud. Mary’s party in September 
1568 declared that they were garbled, and that the handwriting 
was not hers. In the end of July 1567 the earl of Moray, Mary’s 
brother, passing through London from France, told de Silva, 
as de Silva reported to his government, that there was proof 
of Mary’s guilt in a letter of three double sheets of paper signed 
by her. 

According to Moray’s version of the letter, Mary was to try 
tb poison Damley in a house on the way between Glasgow 
and Edinburgh where he and she were to stop. Clearly Lord 
Livingstone’s house, Callendar, where they did rest on their 
journey, is intended. If this failed, Mary would put Damley 
“ in the house where the explosion was arranged for the night 
upon which one of the servants was to be married.” No such 
arrangement had been made, as the confessions of the murderers, 
at which Moray was present, clearly prove. It may be said that 
de Silva means ” the house in which the explosion was afterwards 
arranged.” But the earl of Lennox, Damley’s father, understood 
Moray to mean that as early as January 21-22, 1567, the 
house of Kirk o’ Field, where Damley was slain, had already been 
mined. Moray’s version of the letter made Mary tell Bothwell 
to poison or put away his wife. No such matters occur in Letter 
II. ; Moray spoke, he said, on the authority of “ a man who had 
read the letter.” A similar account of this letter is given in a 
document of Darnlcy’s father, the earl of Lennox (Cambridge 
University Library MSS. Oo. 7. 47 ,foI. 17 b). Can we suppose 
that “ the man who had read tte letter ” invented much of its 
contents, and told them to Moray, who told de Silva, and told 
Darnlcy’s father, Lennox, then in or near London ? 

- At this point coines in the evidence*— unknown to « Froude, 
Skelton, Hosack, and Henderson m his book The Casket Letters^ 
of a number of documents, notes of information, and indictments 
of Mary, written for or by the eari of I^fennox. These MSS; 
are in the University Library of Cambridge, And were transcribed 
by Father Stevemhn. His transcripts were brought to %ht by 
Father Pollen, S. J., who lent them, Wth hii own notes on theih, 
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to Andrew Lang for use in his book, Tke Mystery of Mary Stuofrt 
(1900-1904). 

Not one of the Lennox documents is dated ; all but one are 
endorsed in an English hand of the period. It may be conj ectured 
that they were selected by Lennox from his papers, and lent by 
him to some one who was writing against Mary. Among them 
(Cambridge University MSS. Oo. 7. 47, fol. 17 b) is a long 
indictment of Mary, in which Lennox describes a wicked letter of 
hers. As has been said, he closely follows Moray's version re- 
ported by de Silva in July 1567. Lennox also gives several 
stories of cruel words of Mary spoken to Damley in the hearing 
of her servants. 

Now, on the nth of June 1568, Lennox was in the company of 
John Wood, a creature of Moray’s, and Wood, as we saw, brought 
copies of the Scots renderings of the Letters into England in 
May- June 1568. It was argued by Andrew Lang that Wood 
was likely to show these letters to Lennox ; and that as Lennox 
follows Moray’s version of Mary^s long and murderous letter, 
and does not follow Letter IL, the murderous letter (a forgery) 
was then part of the dossier of Mary’s accusers. Again, as 
Lennox’s indictment of Mary (Cambridge Oo. 7. 47, fol, 17 b) 
is rife in “ reports and sayings of Mary’s servants ” about her 
cruel words to Darnley, and as Lennox had not these reports 
on the nth of June 1568, for on that day he wrote to Scotland 
asking his friends to discover them and send them to him, the 
indictment (Oo. 7. 47) must have been composed long after the 
nth of June. This must be so, for Lennox’s letters of the nth 
of June were intercepted by his foes, the Hamiltons, and were 
found in the Hamilton Muniment Room. Thus answers to 
his inquiries were delayed. (The letters of Lennox were published 
in Miscellany of the Maitland Club, vol. iv.) 

Henderson, on the other side, believes that Wood “ indu- 
bitably ” showed to Lennox the Scots copies of the Casket 
Letters about the nth of June 1568. But Lennox, he says, 
could not quote Letter IL in his indictment against Mary, 
and had to rest on Moray’s version of July 1 567, because Lennox’s 
indictment was completed, and even laid before Elizabeth, as 
early as the 28th of May 1568. Henderson seeks to prove that 
this is so by quoting from Chalmers’s Mary, Queen of Scots (vol. 
ii. p. 289) the statement that Lennox and his wife on that day 
presented to Elizabeth a Bill of Supplication ” ; and (though he 
submits that the indictment [Oo. 7. 47] is a draft for the Bill) 
he strengthens his case by heading the indictment, which he 
publishes, Bill of Suppltcalton, The document, in fact, is 
unendorsed, and without a title, and there is not a word of 
‘‘ supplication ” in it. It is a self-contradictory history of the 
relations between Mary and Darnley. 

Henderson’s contention therefore seems erroneous, Lennox 
could not begin to prepare an English indictment against Mary 
till she was in England and in Elizabeth’s power. He could not 
hear of this fact — Mary’s arrival in England (May 16, 1568) — 
before, say, the 19th of May; and between the 19th of May and 
the 28th of May he could not write for and receive from Scotland 
‘‘the reports and sayings of her servants,” He did not possess 
them on the itth of June, when he asked for them ; he did not 
get them at once, for his letters were intercepted ; the indictment 
(Oo. 7. 47) is rich in them ; therefore that paper is not the “ Bill 
of Supplication of the 28th of May. 

Thus the question remains, why, if Wood about the nth of 
June showed to Lennox Letter II. in Scots, did Lennox follow 
Moray’s erroneous version of July 1567 ? Because in June 1568 
that version, forged, was in the Scots collection of the Casket 
Letters ? If so, there was time for Lennox to lend to the accusers 
certain notes which a retainer of his, Thomas Crawford of Jordan 
Hill, swore (December 9, 1568) that he had made for Lennox 
^bOut January 22, 1567) of secret conversations between 
Darnley and Mary. Lennox (June 1568) asked Crawford 
for his reminiscences, not of Darnley’s reports of his talks with 
Maty, but of Crawford’s own interview with her as she entered 
Glasgow to visit Damley, probably on the 21st of January 1567. 
It follows that Lennox possessed Oawford^s written notes (d 
the Damley and Mary conversations. If be had not possessed 
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them on the iith of June 1568, he must have asked Crawford 
for his reminiscences of these talks. But he did not ask* 

Crawford’s evidence was all-important, Ijecause it corroborated 
Mary’s own account of her interviews with Darnley in Letter II. 
That part of the letter then, it is argued by many, is h forged 
interpolation based on Crawford notes and memories. The 
force of this contention lies in tlie close verbal identities between 
Crawford’s account of the Darnley-Mary interviews (see Craw- 
ford’s Declaration of December 9, 1568, in Lang’s Mystery 
of Mary Stuart, pp. 428-431 ; from Stale Papers Scotland, 
Elizabeth vol. xiii. No. 14. Record Office) and the correspond- 
ing passages in Letter IL {Mystery of Mary Stuart, pp. 396-398). 
Tlie verbal identities can only be explained in one of the following 
ways. Either Letter II. is here based on Crawford ; or Crawford 
has copied Letter II. by way of corroborating it (a fatal step, 
if the case came before a modern English court of justice) ; or 
Damley’s memory of his conversation with Mary was so fresh, 
when he dictated his recollection of it to Crawford on 2ist-22nd 
January 1567, that he reported speeches in almost the very 
same words as Mary used in writing Letter II. H enderson prefers 
the hypothesis that Lennox had lost Crawford’s notes ; and that 
the identities are explained by the “ remarkably good memories 
of Crawford and Mary, or by the more likely supposition that 
Crawford, before preparing his declaration for the conference ” 
(at Westminster, December 1568) “ refreshed his memory by 
the letter.” (Letter II. , Mary, Queen of Scots, p, 650.) 

Mary did not need a particularly good memory ; if she wrote, 
she wrote unchecked her recollections of the day's talk. But 
no human memory of a conversation reported on the 22nd of 
January 1567, could be so nearly “ word perfect ” as Crawford’s 
must have been two years latei. If Crawford “ refreshed his 
memory by the letter,” he exposed himself, and the entire case, 
by copying whole passages, often with few verbal changes. If 
he had access to his original notes of the 21st and 22nd of January 
1567, then he was safe — that is, if Darnley ’s memory of the con- 
versations tallied so exactly with Mary’s. Whether that could 
be, Damley dictating while still hot from the exciting inter- 
change of words which he meant to report, is a question for 
psychologists. Experiments made by a person who possesses 
a good memory seem to show that the thing is very possible, 
especially if Darnley revised Crawford’s notes. 

Thus the probabilities are delicately balanced. But if any 
one compares Crawford’s whole declaration with Letter II. in 
Scots, he will find that Crawford has sources of information not 
yielded by Letter IL ; while Letter IL abounds in matter spoken 
by Mary and Damley which could not be borrowed by the 
hypothetical forger from Crawford’s Declaration, for it docs not 
contain the facts. These facts, again, in Letter II., arc worthless 
to a forger, because they concern matters never alluded to in any 
of the records; never employed in any indictment (though 
Lennox’s are copious in private talk between Darnley and Mary, 
“ reports of her servants ”), and totally useless for the purposes 
of the accusers. Here is one of several examples. Letter II, has> 
and Crawford has not, the statement that Damley “ showed me, 
amongst other talk, that he knew well enough that my brother 
had revealed to me what he (Damley) had spoken at Stirling. 
Of this he (Damley) denies half, and above all that he (the 
brother ?) ever came to his (Damley’s) chamber.” 

Nothing is known about this matter. The Lennox papers are 
full of reports of bitter words that passed between Darnley and 
Mary at Stirling (December 1566X where Damley was sulking 
apart while the festivities of the baptism of his son (later 
James VI.) were being held. But nothing is said in the Lemnox 
papers of words spoken by Damley to Mary’s brothet (probably 
Lord Robert of Holyrood) and revealed by Lord Robert to Mary. 
Lord Robert was the only friend of Damley in Mary’s entourage ; 
and he even, according to the accusers, warned him of his danger 
in Kirk o’ Field, to which they said that a Casket Letter (III.) 
referred. The reference is only to be seen by willing ej^es. 

Is it credible that afOrger, usin^ Crawford’s Dedaration, which 
i$ silent as to Mary’s brother at Stirling, should have superfluously 
added what ia not to any purpose ? Could he have oombined 
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with Crawford's matter the passage he (Damley) showed me 
almost all that is in naurlie of the Bishop and Sutherland, and yet 
I have never touched a word of what you (Both well) showed 
me . . . and by complaining of the Bishop, I have drawn it all 
out of him*" 

Who but Mary herself could have written about this unknown 
affair of the Bishop, and what had the supposed forger to gain 
by inventing and adding these references to affairs unconnected 
with the case ? 

There remains what looks like absolute proof that, in essence, 
Crawford's Declaration and letter IL are independent documents. 
We are not aware that this crucial point has been noticed by the 
earlier critics of the Letters. In Letter II. (paragraph 7, p. 398, 
in Lang's Mystery of Mary Stuarty 1901) Mary writes, “ I asked 
why he (Darnley) would pass away in the English ship. He 
denies it, and swears thereunto ; but he grants that he spoke 
unto the men." Here Crawford's declaration has, “ She asked 
him why he would pass away in the English ship. He answered 
that he had spoken with the Englishman, but not of mind to go 
away with him. And, if he had, it had not been without cause, 
considering how he was used. For he had neither [means] to 
sustain himself nor his servants, and need not make further 
rehearsal thereof, seeing she knew it as well as he." {Mystery of 
Mary Stuart, p. 429.) 

It may seem to the reader doubtful whether these complaints 
are words of Darnley's, or an indignant addition by his friend 
Crawford. But Mary, in Letter IL, shows that the complaints 
and the self-defence are Damley 's own. It was in paragraph 7 
that she wrote about the English ship ; she did not then give 
Darnley’s remonstrances, as Crawford does. But in paragraph 
18 {Mystery, p. 406) Mary returns to the subject, and writes, “ He 
(Darnley) spoke very bravely at the beginning, as the bearer will 
show you, upon the subject of the Englishmen, and of his depart- 
ing ; but in the end he returned to his humility." 

Thus it is certain that Darnley had reported to Crawford his 
brave words and reproaches of Mary, which Crawford gives in the 
proper place. But Letter II. omits them in that place (para- 
graph 7) ; and only on her second day of writing, in paragraph 
18, does Mary's mind recur to Darnley’s first brave words— “ he 
spoke very bravely at the beginning," about his wrongs, " but in 
the end he returned again to his humility." 

Here is proof positive that Crawford does not copy Letter II., 
but gives Damley 's words as reported to him by Darnley — 
words that Darnley was proud of, — while Mary, returning on the 
second day of writing to the topic, does not quote Damley 's 
brave words, but merely contrasts his speaking " very bravely 
at the beginning " with his pitiful and craven later submission ; 
“ he has ever the tear in his eye," with what follows. {Mystery, 
paragraph 12, p. 402.) 

When we add to these and other proofs the strange lists of 
memoranda in the middle of the pages of the letter, and the 
breach in internal chronology which was apparently caused by 
Mary's writing, on her second day, on the clean verso of a page 
on the other side of which she had written some lines during her 
first night in Glasgow ; when we add the dramatic changes of her 
mood, and the heart-breaking evidence of a remorse not stifled 
by lawless love, we seem compelled to believe that she wrote the 
whole of Letter II. ; that none of it is forged. 

In The Mystery of Mary Stuart the evidence for an early forged 
letter was presented with confidence ; the interpolation of 
forgeries based on Crawford's declaration was more dubiously 
suggested. That position the writer now abandons. It may be 
asked why, after being with Wood on the nth of June, did 
Lennox still rely bn Moray's version of Mary’s letter ? , The reply 
may be that the Scots versions were regarded as & great secret ; 
that Lennox was a married man ; and that though Lennox in 
June knew about Mary's letters, doubtless from Wood, or fmm 
commonireport (Bishop Je^fell in a letter of August 1567 mentions 
that he had heard of them), yet Wood did not show to him the 
Scots copies. Lennox quotes Letter IL later, in an indictment 
tb be read to the commission sitting At York (October 1568). 
But, on the other hand, as Lennox after meeting Wood wrote to 


Crawford for his reminiscences of his own interview with Mary 
(January 21, 1567), and as these reminiscences were only useful 
as corroborative of Mary’s account in Letter II. , it seems that 
Wood had either shown Lennox the letters or had spoken of 
their contents. In that case, when Lennox later quotes Moray's 
version, not Letter IL itself, he is only acting with the self- 
contradictory stupidity which pervades his whole indictment 
(Oo. 7, 47, fol. 17 b). 

The letters are not known to have been seen by any man — they 
or the silver casket — after the death of the earl of Cowrie (who 
possessed them). In May 1 584 Bowes, the English ambassador 
to Holyrood, had endeavoured to procure them for Elizabeth, 
“ for the secrecy and benefit of the cause." Conceivably the 
letters fell into the hands of James VI. and were destroyed by 
his orders. (A. L.) 

CAS LON, the name of a famous family of English typefounders. 
William Caslon (1692--1766), the first of the name, was born at 
Cradley, Worcestershire, and in 1716 started business in London 
as an engraver of gun locks and barrels, and as a bookbinder's 
tool-cutter. Being thus brought into contact with printers, 
he was induced to fit up a type foundry, largely through the 
encouragement of William Bowyer. The distinction and legi- 
bility of his type secured him the patronage of the leading 
printers of the day in England and on the continent. The use 
of Caslon types, discontinued about the beginning of the iqth 
century, was revived about 1845 at the suggestion of Sir Henry 
Cole, and used for printing the Diary of Lady Willoughby (a 
pseudo- 17th-century story) by the Chiswick Press. The head- 
line on this page is “ Caslon Old Face." He died on the 23rd of 
January 1766. His son, William Caslon (1720-1778), who had 
been partner with his father for some years, continued the 
business. 

CASPARI, KARL PAUL (1814-1892), German Lutheran 
theologian and orientalist, was born of Jewish parents at Dessau, 
Anhalt, on the 8th of February 1814. He studied at I^eipzig and 
Berlin, became a Christian in 1838, and in 1857 was appointed 
professor of theology at (liristiania, having declined invitations 
to Rostock and Erlangen. He died at Christiania on the iith 
of April 1892. Caspari is best known as the author of an Arabic 
grammar {Grammaitca Arabtca, 2 vols., 1844-1848 ; new edition, 
Atahtsche (kammatik, edited by A. Muller; 5th ed. 1887). He 
also wrote commentaries on the prophetical hooks of the Old 
Testament, dogmatic and historical works on baptism, and 
from 1857 helped to edit the Theologisk Ttdsknft for den evan- 
geltsk-lutherske Ktrke i Norge, His writings include : Beitrage 
zur Einleitung in Jesaja (1848), and Alte und neue Quellen zur 
Geschtchte des Taufsymbols und der Glaubensregel (1879). 

CASPIAN SEA (anc. Mare Casptum or Mare Hyrcanium ; 
Russian, Kaspiyskoe More, formerly Rvalynskoe More ; Persian, 
Darya-i-^Khyzyr or Gurzetn ; Tatar, Ak-dengfuz ; the Stktm and 
Jurjan of the ancient Eastern geographers), an inland sea between 
Europe and Asia, extending from 36° 40' to 47"" 20' N. lat., and 
from 46° 50' to 55° 10' E. long* Its length is 760 m. from N. 
to S., and its breadth 100 to 280 m., and its area reaches 
169,530 sq. m*, of which 865 sq. tn, belong to its islands. It 
fills the deepest part of a vast depression, sometimes known as 
the Aralo-Caspian depression, once an inland sea, the Eurasian 
Mediterranean or Sarmatian Ocean. At the present time its 
surface lies 86 ft. below the level of the ocean, or 96*7 ft. according 
to the Aral-Caspian levelling! and 242*7 ft. below the level of 
the Aral. 

Hydrography and Shores, — The hydrography of the Caspian 
Sea has been studied by von Baer, by N. Ivashintsev (1819-1871) 
in 1862-1870, by 0 * Grimm, N. 1. Andrusov (1895), W J* 
B- Spindler (1897), N. von Seidlitz and N. Knippvich (1904) 
since the last quoted date. Its baisin is divided nafumlly into 
three sections — (i) A northern, forming in the east the Gulf 
of Mortvyi Kultuk of Tsarevich Bay, This is the shallowest 
part, barely reaching a depth of 20 fathoms. Jt is being gradually 

1 By the 'triangulation of 1840 its level ^as fbund tu be 84 ft. 
below the level of the Black Sea. The Caucasus tnanguiation 6f 
J:S6o-rf87o gave 89 ft. , , . < , . : ^ 
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silted up by the sedimentary deposits brought down by the 
rivers Volga, Ural and Terek. The western shore, from the delta 
of the Volga to the mouth of the Kuma, a distance of 170 m., 
is gashed by thousands of narrow channels or lagoons, termed 
limaiu, from 12 to 30 m. in length, and separated in some cases 
by chains of hillocks, called bugor^^ in others by sandbanks. 
These channels are filled, sometimes with sea-water, sometimes 
with overflow water from the Volga and the Kuma. The coast- 
line of the Gulf of Mortvyi Kultuk on the north-east is, on the 
other hand, formed by a range of low calcareous hills, constituting 
the rampart of the Ust-Urt plateau, which intervenes between 
the Caspian and the Sea of Aral. On the south this gulf is backed 
by the conjoined peninsulas of Busachi and Manghishlak, 
into which penetrates the long, narrow, curving bay or fjord of 
Kaidak or Kara-su. (2) South of the line joining the Bay of 
Kuma with the Manghishlak peninsula, in 44° 10' N. lat., the 
western shore is higher and the water deepens considerably, 
being over one-half of the area 50 fathoms, while the maximum 
depth (between 41'’ and 42° N. lat.) reaches 437 fathoms. This, 
the middle section of the Caspian, which extends as far as the 
Apsheron peninsula, receives the Terek and several smaller 
streams {e,g. Sulak, Samur), that drain the northern slopes of 
the Caucasus. At Derbent, just north of 42° lat., a spur of the 
Caucasus approaches so close to the sea as to leave room for only 
a narrow passage, the Casptae Pylae or Albanae Portae^ which 
has been fortified for centuries. The eastern shore of this section 
of the sea is also formed by the Ust-Urt plateau, which rises 
550 ft. to 750 ft. above the level of the Ca.spian ; but in 42® N. 
lat. the Ust-Urt recedes from the Caspian and circles round the 
Gulf of Kara-boghaz or Kara-bugaz (also called Aji-darya and 
Kuli-darya). This subsidiary basin is separated from the 
Caspian by a narrow sandbar, pierced by a strait m. long 
and only 115 to 170 yds. wide, through which a current flows 
continuously into the gulf at the rate of to 5 m. an hour, 
the mean velocity at the surface being 3 m. an hour. To this 
there exists no compensating outflow current at a greater 
depth, as is usually the case in similar situations. The area of 
this lateral basin l)eing about 7100 sq. m., and its depth but 
comparatively slight (3^ to 36 ft.), the evaporation is very ap- 
preciable (amounting to 3-2 ft. per annum), and sufficient, 
according to von Baer, to account for the perpetual inflow from 
the Caspian. South of the Kara-Boghaz Bay the coast rises 
again in another peninsula, formed by an extension of the 
Balkhan Mountains. This marks (40° N. lat.) the southern 
boundary of the middle section of the Caspian. This basin may 
be, on the whole, considered as a continuation of the synclinal 
depression of the Manych, which stretches along the northern foot 
of the Caucasus from the Sea of Azov. It is separated from 
(3), the southern and deepest section of the Caspian, by a sub- 
marine ridge (30 to 150 fathoms of water), which links the main 
range of the Caucasus on the west with the Kopet-dagh in the 
Transcaspian region on the east. This section of the sea washes 
on the south the base of the Elburz range in Persia, sweeping 
round from the mouth of the Kura, a little north of the Bay of 
Kizil-agach, to Astarabad at an average distance of 40 m. from 
the foot of the mountains. A little east of the Gulf of Enzeli, 
which resembles the Kara-boghaz, though on a much smaller 
scale, the Sefid-rud pours into the Caspian the drainage of the 
western end of the Elburz range, and several smaller streams 
bring down the precipitation that falls on the northern face of 
the same range farther to the east. Near its south-east comer 
the Caspian is entered by the Atrek, which drains the mountain 
ranges of the Turkoman (N.E.) frontier of Persia. Farther 
north, on the east coast, opposite to the Bay of Kizil-agach, 
comes the Balkhan or Krasnovodsk Bay. In the summer of 
1894 a subterranean volcano was observed in this basin of the 
Caspian, in 38® 10' N. lat. and 52® 37' E. long. The depth in 
this section ranges from 300 to 500 fathotns, with a maximum 
of '6oii fathomsi 

Ihaifiage Area oM For^ catchment area froth 

which the Caspian is fed extends to a very much greater distance 
on the west and north than it does on the south and east. 'From 
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the former it is entered by the Volga, which is estimated to drain 
an area of 560,000 sq. m., the Ural 96,000 sq. m., the Terek 
59,000 sq. m., the Sulak 7000 sq. m., the Samur 4250 sq. m. ; 
as compared with these, there come from the south and east 
the Kura and Aras, draining the south side of the Caucasus 
over 87,250 sq. m., and the Sefid-rud and the Atrek, both rela- 
tively short. Altogether it is estimated (by von Dingelstedt) 
that the total discharge of all the rivers emptying into the 
Caspian amounts annually to a volume equal to 174*5 cub. m. 
Were there no evaporation, this would raise the surface of 
the sea 5^ ft. annually. In point of fact, however, the entire 
volume of fresh water poured into the Caspian is only just 
sufficient to compensate for the loss by evaporation. Indeed 
in recent limes the level appears to have undergone several 
oscillations. From the researches of Philippov it appears that 
during the period 1851-1888 the level reached a maximum on 
three separate occasions, namely in 1868-1869, 1882 and 1885, 
while in 1853 and 1873 it stood at a minimum ; the range of 
these oscillations did not, however, exceed 3 ft. 6^ in. The 
Russian expedition which investigated the Kara-boghaz in 
1896 concluded that there is no permanent subsidence in the 
level of the sea. In addition to these periodical fluctuations, 
there are also seasonal oscillations, the level being lowest in 
January and highest in the summer. 

The level of the Caspian, however, was formerly about the 
same as the existing level of the Black Sea, although now some 
86 ft. below it. This is shown by the evidences of erosion on 
the face of the rocks which formed the original shore-line of its 
southern basin, those evidences existing at the height of 65 to 
80 ft. above the present level. That a rapid subsidence did take 
place from the higher level is indicated by the fact that between 
it and the present level there is an absence of indications of 
erosive energy. There can be no real doubt that formerly the 
area of the Caspian was considerably greater than it is at the 
present time. Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago Pallas 
had his attention arrested by the existence of the salt lakes and 
dry saline deposits on the steppes to the east of the Caspian, 
and at great distances from its shores, and by the presence in the 
same localities of shells of the same marine fauna as that which 
now inhabits that sea, and he suggested the obvious explanation 
that those regions must formerly have been covered by the 
waters of the sea. And it is indeed the fact that large portions 
of the vast region comprised between the lower Volga, the Aral- 
Irtysh water-divide, the Dzungarian Ala-tau, and the outliers 
of the Tian-shan and Hindu-kush systems are actually covered 
with Aralo-Caspian deposits, nearly always a yellowish-grey 
clay, though occasionally they assume the character of a more or 
less compact sandstone of the same colour. These deposits 
attain their maximum thickness of 90 ft. east of the Caspian, 
and have in many parts been excavated and washed away by 
the rivers (which have frequently changed their beds) or been 
transported by the winds, which sweep with unmitigated 
violence across those wide unsheltered expanses. The typical 
fossils unearthed in these deposits are shells of species now living 
in both the Caspian and the Aral, though in the shallow parts 
of both seas only, namely (according to Ivan V. Mushketov 
[1850-1902]) Cardium edule, Dreissena polymorpha, Neritina 
hturata, Adacna vitrea, Hydrobia stagnalisy in the Kara-kum 
desert, and Lithoglyphus easptus, Hydrobia stagnaliSy Anodonta 
ponderosa and the sponge Metchmkovta iuberculatay in the Kizil- 
kum desert. The exact limits of the ancient Aralo-Caspian sea 
are not yet settled, except in the north-west, where the Ergeni 
Hills of Astrakhan constitute an unmistakable barrier. North- 
words these marine deposits are known to exist 80 m. away from 
I^ke Aral, though they do not cross the Aril-Irty^h water- 
divide, so that this sea will not probably have been at that time 
conne<ked with the Arctic, as some have supposed. The easteim 
limits of these deposits He about 100 m. from Lake Aral, though 
Severtsov maintained that they penetrate into the basin of Lake 
Balkash. Southwards they have been observed without a break 
for 160 m. from Lake Aral, namely in the Sary-kamysh depression 
(the surface of which lies below the level of the Caspian) ftnd up 
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tbe Uzboi trench for zoo m. from the latter sea. How far they 
reach up the present courses of the Oxus (Amu-darya) and 
Jaxartes (Syr-darya) is not known. Hence, it is plain that in late 
Tertiary, and probably also in Post-Tertiary, times the Aralo- 
Caspian Sea covered a vast expanse of territory and embraced 
very large islands (e,g. Ust-Urt), which divided it into an eastern 
and a western portion, communicating by one or two narrow 
straits only, such as on the south the Sary-kamysh depression, 
and on the north the line of the lakes of Chumyshty and Asmantai. 
More- than this, the Caspian was also, it is pretty certain, at the 
same epoch, and later, in direct communication with the Sea of 
Azov, no doubt by way of the Manych depression ; for in the 
limans or lagoons of the Black Sea many faunal species 
exist which are not only identical with species that are found in 
the Caspian, but ako many which, though not exactly identical, 
are closely allied. As examples of the former may be named — 
Archaeobdella, Clesstnia variabtlts^ Nerittna hturata, Gmehna, 
Gammarus moeoticus, Pseudocuma pectinata, Parantysis Baen, 
Mesomyszs Kowalevski and M, intermedia, Limnomysis Benedem 
and L, Brandti, and species of the ichthyological fauna Gobtus, 
Clupea and Aetpenser ; while as illustrating the latter class 
the Black Sea contains Dreissenia bugensis (allied toD. rosiriformis 
and D. Grimmi), Cardtum poniicum (to C» caspium), C. coloratum 
(to Monodacna edentula), Amphtciets aniiqua (to A, Kowalevshyt) 
and Bytkotrephes azovicus (to B. socialts). 

In the opinion of Russian geologists the separation of the 
Caspian from the great ocean must have taken place at a com- 
paratively recent geological epoch. During the early Tertiary 
age it belonged to the Sarmatian Ocean, which reached from 
the middle Danube eastwards through Rumania, South Russia, 
and along both flanks of the Caucasus to the Aralo-Caspian 
region, and westwards had open communication with the great 
ocean, as indeed the ancient geographers Eratosthenes, Strabo 
and Pliny believed it still had in their day. This communication 
began to fail, or close up presumably in the Miocene period.; 
and before the dawn of Pliocene times the Sarmatian Ocean 
was broken up or divided into sections, one of which was the 
Aralo-Caspian sea already discussed. During the subsequent 
Ice Age the Caspian flowed over the steppes that stretch away 
to the north, and was probably still comiected with the Black 
Sea (itself os yet unconnected with the Mediterranean), while 
northwards it sent a narrow gulf or inlet far up the Volga valley, 
for Aralo-Caspian deposits have been observed along the lower 
Kama in 56® N. lat. Eastwards it penetrated up the Uzboi 
depression between the Great and Little Balkhan ranges, so that 
that depression, which is strewn (as mentioned above) with 
Post-Tertiary marine deposits, was not (as is sometimes supposed) 
an old bed of the Oxus, but a gulf of the Caspian. After the 
great ice cap had thawed and a period of general desiccation set in, 
the Caspian began to shrink in area, and simultaneously its 
connexions with the Black Sea and the Sea of Aral were severed. 

Fauna , — ^The fauna of this sea has been studied by Eichwald, 
Kowalevsky, Grimm, Dybowski, Kessler and Sars. At the 
present time it represents an intermingling of marine and fresh- 
water forms. To the former belongs the herring (Clupea), and 
to the latter, species of Cyprinus, Perea and Stlurus, also a 
lobster. Other marine forms are Rhizopoda (RMalia and 
TexHUana), the sponge Amorphina, the Ampiucitis worm, 
the molluscs Cardtum edule and other Cardtdae, and some 
Araphipods (Cumaeea and Mystdae), but they are forms which 
either tolerate variations in salinity or are especially characteristic 
of brackish waters. But there are many species inhabiting the 
waters of the Caspian which are not found elsewhere. These include 
Protozoa, three sponges. Vermes, twenty-five Molluscs, numerous 
Amphipods, fishes of the genera Gohius, Benthophilus and Cobiiis, 
and one mammal (Phoca easpia). This last, together with some 
of the Mysidae and the species Glyptonotus Momm, exhibits 
Arctic characteristics, whiefrhas suggested the idea of a geologic- 
ally recent connexion between the Caspian and the Arctic, an 
idea of which no real proofs have been as yet discovered. The 
Knipovich expedition in 1904 found no traces of organic life 
beldw the d^pth of 220 iaihmtm except micio^irgamsms and a 


single OligoChaete ,* but above that level there exist abundant 
evidences of rich pdagic life, more particularly frdm the surface 
down to a depth of 80 fathoms. 

Fisheries . — ^No other inland sea is so richly stocked with fish 
as the Caspian, especially off the mouths of the large rivers, 
the Volga, Ural, Terek and Kura. The fish of greatest economic 
value are sturgeon (four species), which yield great quantities 
of caviare and isinglass, the herring, the salmon and the lobster. 
The annual catch of the entire sea is valued at an average of one 
million sterling. Some 50,000 persons are engaged in this 
industry off the mouth of the Volga alone. Seals are hunted 
in Krasnovodsk Bay. 

Salinity , — ^The proportion of salt in the water of the Caspian, 
though varying in different parts and at different seasons, 
is generally much less than the proportion in oceanic water, 
and even less than the proportion in the water of the Black Sea. 
In fact the salinity of the Caspian is only three-eighths of that of 
the ocean. In the northern section, which receives the copious 
volumes brought down by the Volga, Ural and Terek, the salinity 
is so slight (only 0*0075 % surface layers) that the water 

is quite drinkable, its specific gravity being not higher than 
I *0016. In the middle section the salinity of the surface layers 
increases to 0*015 %; though it is of course greater along the 
shores. The concentration of the saline ingredients proceeds 
with the greatest degree of intensity in the large bays on the east 
side of the sea, and more especially m that of Kara-boghaz, 
where it reaches i6‘3 % (Spindler expedition). The bottom 
of this almost isolated basin is covered for an area of 1300 sq. m. 
with a deposit of Epsom salts (sulphate of magnesia), 7 ft. thick, 
amounting to an estimated total of 1,000,000,000 tons. While 
the proportion of common salt to sulphate of magnesia is as 1 1 
to I in the water of the Black Sea and as 2 to i in the Caspian 
water generally, it is as 12*8 to 5*03 in the Kara-boghaz. The 
salinity of the surface water of the southern section of the 
Caspian averages 1*5 %. 

Climate , — The temperature of the air over the Caspian basin 
is remarkable for its wide range both geograpliically and season- 
ally. The January isotherm of 15° F. skirts its northern shore ; 
that of 40® crt)sses its southern border. But the winter extremes 
go far below this range : during the prevalence of north-east 
winds the thermometer drops to -20°, or even lower, on the 
surrounding steppes, while on the Ust-Urt plateau a temperature 
of -30° is not uncommon. Again, the July isotherm of 75° 
crosses the middle section of the Caspian, nearly coinciding with 
the January isotherni of 25°, while that of 80° skirts the southern 
shore of the sea, nearly coinciding with the January curve of 40"^, 
so that the mean annual range over the northern section of the 
sea is 60^ and over the southern section 40°. The former section, 
which is too shallow to store up any large amount of heat during 
the summer, freezes for three or four months along the shores, 
effectually stopping navigation on the lower Volga, but out in the 
middle ice appears only when driven there by northerly winds. 

The prevalent winds of the Caspian blow from the south-east, 
usually between October and March, and from the north and 
north-west, commonly between July and September. They 
sometimes continue for days together with great violence, 
rendering navigation dangerous and driving the sea-water up 
over the shores. They also, by heaping up the water at the one 
end of the sea or the other, raise the level temporarily and locally 
to the extent of 4 to 8 ft. The currents of the Caspian were 
investigated by the Knipovich expedition ; it detected two of 
special prominence, a south-going current along the west shore 
and a north-going current along the east shore. As a consequence 
of this the temperature of the water is higher on the Asiatic -than 
on the European side. The lowest temperature obtained was 
35^*24 on the bottom in shallow water, the highest 70*^* 7 on the 
surface* But in March the temlperature, as also the salinity, 
was tolerably uniform thf oughout '^1 the layers of water. Another 
interesting fact ascertained by the same expedition is that the 
amount of oxygen contained in the water decreases rapidly , with 
the depth : off Derbcnt in the middle section of the sea the 
amount diminished from 5*6 cc. per litre at a depth of loo metres 
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(330 ft) to 0^52 cc. per litre at a depth of 700 metres (say 2300 ft). 
At the same spot samples of water drawn from the bottom were 
found to cbntain 0*3 cc. of sulphuretted hydrogen per litre. In 
the southern section of the sea the decrease is not so rapid. In 
this latter section Spindler ascertained in July 1897 that the 
temperature of the surface water 60 m. from Baku was 72*9*^, 
but that below 10 fathoms it sank rapidly, and at 200 fathoms 
and below it was constant at 21-2®. 

Navigation . — The development of the petroleum industry in 
the Apsheron peninsula (Baku) and the opening (1886) of the 
Transcaspian railway have greatly increased the traffic across 
the Caspian Sea. A considerable quantity of raw cotton is 
brought from Ferghana by the latter route and shipped at 
Krasnovodsk for the mills ih the south and centre of Russia, as 
well as for countries farther west. And Russia draws her own 
supplies of petroleum, both for lighting and for use as liquid fuel, 
by the sea route from Baku, Other ports in addition to those 
just mentioned are Astrakhan, on the Volga ; Petrovsk, Derbent 
and Lenkoran, on the west shore; Enzcli or Resht,and Astarabad, 
on the Persian coast ; and Mikhailovsk, on the east coast. The 
Russians keep a small naval flotilla on the Caspian, all other 
nations being debarred from doing so by the treaty of Turk- 
manchai (1828). 

At various times and by various persons, but more particularly 
by Peter the Great, the project has been mooted of cutting a 
canal between the Volga and the Don, and so establishing 
unrestricted water communication between the Caspian and the 
Black Sea ; but so far none of these schemes has taken practical 
shape. In 1900 the Hydrotechnical Congress of Russia discussed 
the plan of constructing a canal to connect the Caspian more 
directly with the Black Sea by cutting an artifi.cial waterway 
about 22 ft. deep and 180 ft. wide from Astrakhan to Taganrog 
on the Sea of Azov. 

See works quoted under Aral; also von Baer, ‘‘ Kaspischo 
Studien," m liulL Set. St-PHershourg (1855-1859), and m Erman’s 
Afehtv russ, (1855-1856) ; Radde, Fautia tind Flora sudwe^t- 
lichen Kaspigelnctcs ^1886) ; J, V. Mushketov, Turkestan (St Peters- 
burg, t886), with bibliographical references ; Ivashintsev, Hydro- 
graphic Ex^ploration of the Caspian Sea (in Russian), with atlas 
(2 vols., 1866) ; i^hilippov, Marine Geography of the Caspian Basin 
(m Russian, 1877) , Memoirs of the AraFCasptaii Expedition of 
1876-1877 (2 vols , in Russian), edited by the St Petersburg Society 
of Naturalists ; Andrusov, “ A Sketch of the Development of the 
Caspian Sea and its Inhabitants,” in Zapishi of Russ. Geog. Soc. : 
General Geog. vol. xxiv. ; Eichwald, Fauna Caspio- Caucus ica 
(1841); vSe^dlitz, ” Das Karabugas Meerbusen,” m Glol^us, with 
map, vol Ixxvi. (1899) ; Knipovich, Hydrobidlogische Unler- 
suen ungen dcs Kaspischcn Mccrcs.*’ in PetermHnns Mittnlungen, 
vol. 1 . (1904); and Sjnndler, in IzvesHa of Russ. Geo^. Soc. vol. 
xxxjv, (P. A, K. ; J. T. Bb.) 

GASS, LEWIS (1782-1866), American general and statesman, 
was bom at Exeter, New Hampshire, on the 9th of October 1782. 
He was educated at Phillips Exeter Academy, joined his father 
at Marietta, Ohio, about 1799, studied law there in the office of 
Return Jonathan Meigs (1765-1825), and was admitted to the 
bar at the age of twenty. Four years later he became a member 
of the Ohio legislature. During the War of 1812 he served under 
General William Hull, whose surrender at Detroit be strongly 
condentned, and under General W. H. Harrison, and rose from 
the rank of colonel of volunteers to be majorTgeneral of Ohio 
militia knd finally to be a brigadier-^general in the regular United 
States army. In 1813 he was appointed governor of the territoiy 
of Michigan, the area of which was much larger than that of the 
present state. This position gave him the chief control of Indian 
affairs for the territory, which was then occupied almost entirely 
by natives, . there being only 6000 'white settlers. During the 
eighteen years in which he held this post he rendered valuable 
Services to the territory and to the nation ; he extinguished the 
Indian title to large tracts of land, instituted surveys, constructed 
roads, and explored the lakes and sources of the Mississippi river* 
His rations with the British authorities in Canada after the War 
of i8ra ry^ere at times very trying, as these officials persisted in 
searching American: vessels on the Great Lakes and in arousing 
the hosrilit^/ of the Indians of the territoiy Against the American 
government. To those experiences was largely due the atitipathy 
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for Great Britain manifested by him in his later career. Upon 
the reorganization of President Jackson’s cabinet in 1831 he 
became secretary of war, and held this office until 183(5. It fell 
to him, therefore, to direct the conduct of the Black and 

Seminok wars. He sided with the president in his nullification 
controversy with South Carolina and in his removal of the 
Indians from Georgia, but not in his withdrawal of the govern- 
ment deposits from the United States Bank. 

In 1836 General Cass was appointed minister to France, and 
became very popular with the French government and people. 
In 1842, when the Quintuple Treaty was negotiated by representa- 
tives of England, France, Prussia, Russia and Austria lor the 
suppression of the slave trade by the exercise of the right of 
search, Cass attacked it in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘An Examination 
of the Questions now in Discussion between the American and 
British Government Concerning the Right of Search,” and 
presented to the French government a formal memorial which 
was probably instrumental in preventing the ratification of the 
treaty by France. In this same year the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty between Great Britain and the United States was con- 
cluded, and, as England did not tliereby relinquish her claim of 
the right to search American vessels, Cass, after having taken 
such a decided stand in this controversy, felt himself in an 
awkward position, and resigned his post. His attitude on this 
question made him very popular in America, and he was a strong, 
but unsuccessful, candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
the presidency in 1844. From 1845 

1857 he was a member of the United States Senate, and in 1846 
was a leader of those demanding the “ re-annexation ” of all the 
Oregon country south of 54° 40' or war with England, and was 
one of the fourteen who voted against the ratification of the 
compromise with England at the 49th parallel. He loyally 
supported Polk’s administration during the Mexican War, 
opposed the Wilmot Proviso, and advocated the Compromise 
Measures of 1850 and the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 1854. In his 
famous “ Nicholson letter ” of December 1847 be made what was 
probably the earliest enunciation of the doctrine of “ popular 
sovereignty,” namely, that the people of the territories should 
decide for themselves whether or not they shoulQ have slavery* 

In 1848 he received the Democratic nomination for the presi- 
dency, but owing to the defection of the so-called “ Barnburners ” 
(see Free-Soil Party) he did not receive the united support of 
his party, and was defeated by the Whig candidate, Zachaiy 
Taylor. His name was again prominent before the Democratic 
convention of 1852, which, however, finally nominated Franklin 
Pierce. On account of his eminently conservative attitude on all 
questions concerning slavery, General Cass has been accused of 
pandering to the southern Democrats in order to further his 
political aspirations. His ideas of popular sovereignty, however, 
were not inconsistent with the vigorous Democratic spirit of the 
west, of which he was a typical representative, and it is not clear 
that he believed that the application of this principle would result 
in the extension of slavery. As the west became more radically 
opposed to slavery after the troubles in Kansas, Cass was soon 
out of sympathy with his section, and when the Republicans 
secured control of the legislature in 1857 they refused to return 
him to the Senate. President Buchanan soon afterward made 
him secretary of state, and in this position he* at last had the 
satisfaction of obtaining from the British government on ac- 
knowledgment of the correctness of the American attitude with 
regard to the right of search (or “ visitation,*^ as Great Britain 
euphemistically termed it). In December 1S60 he retired 
from the cabinet when the president refused to take a firmer 
attitude against secession < by reinforcing Fort Sumter, and be 
remained in retirement until his dealOfi at Detroit) Michigan, oil 
the 17th of June 1866. He wrote^ for the Norik American and 
the American Quarterly Reviews, and published Inquirm 
Coneeming the History, Traiitiom and Langudges of Indiams 
Litfing Within the United (1823), apd Frame: Its King, 
Court and Government (^1^40), 

See W. T: Young, Life dnd Pufdic Serif ices of Geh^oi'dUimt^^Oass 
(Detroit 1852); W. L. Oi Smith, Life and Times of Lemk Cass 
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(He^v York, 1856). T\m best biography is by A. Q, McLaughlin, 
Lewis Cass (revised edition, Boston, 1899), in the ** American 
Statesmen " senes. 

CASSABAt a town of Asia Minor, in the sanjak of Manisa, 
63 m. E. of Smyrna, with which it is connected by rail. Pop. 
estimated at 23,000, of which two- thirds are Mussulman ; but 
the estimate is probably excessive. It has considerable local 
trade, and exports the products of the surrounding district 
Cotton is the most important article, and there are ginning 
factories in the town; the silkworm is largely raised and 
exported ; and the “ melons of Cassaba are sent not only to 
Smyrna but to Constantinople. There are fragments of marbles 
built into the houses, but the modern town does not seem to 
occupy any ancient site of importance. 

CASSAGNAC, BERNARD ADOLPHE GRANIER DE (1806-^ 
1880), French journalist, was born at Av^ron-Bergelle in the 
department of Gers on the nth of August i8o6. In 1832 he 
began his career as a Parisian journalist, contributing ardent 
defences of Romanticism and Conservatism to the Revue de 
Paris ^ the Journal des Debats , and to La Presse, Then he founded 
a political journal, (1845-1848), in which his violent 

polemics in support of Guizot brought him notoriety and not 
a few duels. In 1851, in the ConsUiuttonnel, he declared himself 
openly an imperialist ; and in 1852 was elected as official 
candidate by the department of Gers. As journalist and 
deputy he actively supported an absolutist policy. lie de- 
manded the restoration of religion, opposed the laws in favour 
of the press, and was a member of the club of the rue de TArcade. 
In March 1868 he accused the Liberal deputies of having received 
money from the king of Prussia for opposing tlie emperor, and 
when called upon for proof, submitted only false or trivial 
documents. After the proclamation of the republic (4th of 
September 1870) he fled to Belgium. He returned to France 
for the elections of 1876, and was elected deputy. He continued 
to combat all the republican reforms, but with no advantage to* 
his party. He died on the 3rst of January 1880. In addition 
to his journalistic articles he published various historical works, 
now unimportant. 

His son, Paul Adolphe Marie Prosper Granier de 
Cassagnac (1843-1904), while still young was associated with 
his father in both politics and journalism. In 1866 he became 
editor of the Conservative paper Le Pays, and figured in a long 
series of political duels. On the declaration of war in 1870 he 
volunteered for service and was taken prisoner at Sedan. On 
his return from prison in a fortress in Silesia he continued 
to defend the Bonapartist cause in Le Pays, against both 
Republicans and Royalists. Elected deputy for the department 
of Gers in 1876, he. adopted in the chamber a policy of obstruc- 
tion to discredit the republican regime.” In 1877 he openly 
encouraged MacMahon to attempt a Bonapartist coup d'etat, 
but the marshal's refusal and the death of the prince imperial 
foiled his hopes. He now played but a secondary role in the 
chamber, and occupied himself mostly with the direction 
of the journal U Autorite, which he had founded. He was 
not re-elected in 1902, and died in November 1904. His 
sons took over V Autorite and the belligerent traditions of the 
family. j 

CASS AN A» NICCOLO (1659-1714), often called Nicoletto, 
Italian painter, was bbrn at Venice, and became a disciple of his 
father, Giovanni Francesco Gassana, a Genoese, who had been 
taught the art of painting by Bernardino Strozzi ('* il Prete 
Genovese "). Having painted portraits of the Florentine courts 
and also of some of the English nobility, Nicoletto was invited j 
to England, and introduced to Queen Anne, who sat to him for ! 
her likeness, and conferred on him many marks of favour. He 
died in London in 1714, having given way to drinking in his 
later years. Gassana was ^man of the most vehement temper, ; 
and would wallow oh the*ground if provoked with his work, j 
One of his principal paintings is the “ Conspiracy of Catiline,^’ j 
now in Florence. I 

CASSANDEB (c. 350-297 b.c.), king of Macedonia, eldest son | 
of Antipater, first appears at the court of Alexander at Babylon, 


I where he defended his father hgainst the accusations of his 
enemies. Having been passed over by his father in favour of 
Polyperchon as his successor in the regency of Macedonia, 
Cassander allied himself with Ptolemy Soter and Antigonus, 
and declared war against the regent. Most of the Greek states 
went over to him, and Athens also surrendered. He further 
effected an alliance with Eurydice, the ambitious wife of King 
Philip Arrhidaeus of Macedon. Both she and her husband, 
however, together with Cassander’s brother, Nicanor, were 
soon after slain by Olympias. Cassander at once marched 
against Olympias, and, having forced her to surrender in Pydna, 
put her to death (316). In 310 or 309 he also murdered Roxana 
and Alexander, the wife and son of Alexander the Great, whose 
natural son Heracles he bribed Polyperchon to poison. He 
had already connected himself with the royal family by mar- 
riage with Thcssalonica, Alexander the Great's half-sister, 
and, having formed an alliance with Seleucus, Ptolemy and 
Lysimachus, against Antigonus, he became, on the defeat and 
death of Antigonus in 301, undisputed sovereign of Macedonia. 
He died of dropsy in 297. Cassander was a man of literary 
taste, but violent and ambitious. He restored Thebes after its 
destruction by Alexander the Great, transformed Therma into 
Thessalonica, and built the new city of Cassandreia upon the 
ruins of Potidaea. 

See Diod. Sic, xvm., xix., xx. ; Phi larch, Demetrius, i8 31, 
Phocton, 31 ; also Macedonian Empire. 

CASSANDER (or Cassant), GEORGE (1513-1566), Flemish 
theologian, born .at Pitthem near Bruges, went at an early age 
to Louvain and was teaching theology and literature in 1541 
at Bruges and shortly afterwards at Ghent. About 1549 he 
removed to Cologne, where, after a profound study of the 
points of difference between the Catholic and reformed churches, 
he devoted himself to the project of reunion, thus anticipating 
the efforts of Leibnitz. In 1561 he published anonymously 
De Offiais pii ac publicae iranquillitaiis vere amantis vtn in hoc 
dissidio religionis (Basel), in which, while holding that no one, 
on account of abuses, has a right utterly to subvert the Church, 
he does not disguise his dislike of those who exaggerated the 
papal claims. ]He takes his standpoint on Scripture explained 
by tradition and the fathers of the first six centuries. At a time 
when controversy drowned the voice of reason, such a book 
pleased neither party ; but as some of the German princes 
thought that he could heal the breach, the emperor Ferdinand 
asked him to publish his ConsuUatio de Aritculis Fidei inter 
Caiholicos et Protestanies Conir over sis (1565), in whiqh, like 
Newman at a later date, he tried to put a Catholic interpretation 
upon Protestant formularies. While never attacking dogma, and 
even favouring the Roman church on the ground of authority, 
he criticizes the papal power and makes reflections on practices. 
The work, attacked violently by the Louvain theologians on 
one side, and by Calvin and Beza on the other, was put on the 
Roman Index in 1617. He died at Cologne on ^he 3rd of 
February 1566. The collected edition of his works was published 
in 1616 at Paris. (E. Tn.) 

CASSANDRA, in Greek legend, daughter of Priam and Hecuba. 
She \vas bdoved of Apollo, who promised to bestow on her the 
spirit of prophecy if she would comply with his desires. Cas- 
sandra accepted the proposal ; but no sooner had she obtained 
the gift than she laughed at the tempter, and refused to fulfil her 
promise. Apollo revenged himself by ordaining that her pre- 
dictions should be discredited (Apollodorus iii. 12. 5) ; and hence 
it was in vain that on the arrival of Helen she prophesied the ruin 
of Troy. On the capture of that city she was ravished by Ajax, 
the son of Olleus, in the temple of Minerva (Strabo vi. p. ^64). 
In the distribution of the booty, Cassandra fell to the lot of 
Agamemnon ; but again her foresight was useless^ for he would 
not believe her prediction that he should perish in his own 
country. The prophecy was fulfilled, for both were slain through 
the intrigues of Qytaemnestra (Odyssey, xi. 421 ff.). It is to be 
noticed that there is no mention in Homer of her prophetic gifts. 
Together with Apollo^ she was worshipped under the name of 
Alexandra. 
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CASSANO ALL' lONIO, a town of Calabria, Italy, in the 

province of Cosenza ; its railway station (6 m. S. of the town) 
IB 37 m, N, by E. frotn, the town of ('osenza, while it is 6 m. W. 
of Sibari, on the line between Metaponto and Reggio. Pop, 
6842. It is very finely situated, 820 ft. above seadevel : the 
rock above it is crowned by a medieval castle commanding 
beautiful views : a tower is still pointed out as that from which 
the stone was thrown which killed Milo, but this rests on an 
erroneous identification of Cassano with the ancient Compsa 
(q*v,y There are warm sulphurous springs here which are used 
for baths. 

CASSAVA, the name given to the farinaceous root of two 
species of Euphorbiaceous plants, the bitter cassava, Mamhot 
uttlissima, and the sweet cassava, M, Aipi, both highly im- 
portant sources of food starches ; Manihot is given as the native 
Brazilian name in Spanish writings of the 16th century. They 
are herbaceous or semi-shrubby perennials with very large 
fleshy, cylindrical, tapering roots as much as 3 ft. long and 6 to 
9 in. in diameter and filled with milky juice. The slender stems. 



i..asaava or Manioc (Mamhot utiliasima), less than half nat. size, 
j . An uifloreaceiice showing at a 3. Stamens and fleshy disc of male 
a fruit which will presently flower. 

separate into five one-seeded 4. Seed with its appendage (stro- 
parts, about i nat. size. phiole or caruncle). 

2. Pistil of female flower. 

5 to 9 ft. high, bear large spreading long-stalked leaves, with 
the blade divided nearly to the base into three to seven long 
narrow segments*, The plants are probably natives of South 
America, but the bitter cassava, which is the more important 
of the two in an economic sense, has been introduced into most 
tropical regions, and is extensively cultivated in west tropical 
Africa and the Malay Archipelago, from which, as well as from 
Brazil and other South American states, its starch in the form 
of tapioca is a staple article pf export. The sap pf the bitter 
cassava root contains hydrocyanic acid, and the root, being 
therefore bigWy poisonous, cannot be eat^n jn a fresh condition; 
while on the other hand the sweet cassava is perfectly innocuous, 
and is employed as a table vegetable. Exposure to heat dissi- 
pates the poisonous principle, and the concentrated juice is in 
that state used as the basis of cassareep and other sauces. JVom 
the bitter cassava roots many different food preparations are 
made in Brazil. The roots are preserved for use by being simply 
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cleaned, sliced and dried ; from such dried slices manioc or 
cassava meal, used for cassava cakes, &c., is prepared by rasping. 
The starch also is separated and used for food under the name 
of Brazilian arrowroot ; and this, when agglomerated into pellets 
on hot plates, forms the tapioca {q.v.) of commerce. Cassava 
starch has a stellate hilum, which readily distinguishes it under 
the microscope from other starches. 

CASSEU a town of northern France in the department of 
Nord, 34 m. N.W. of Lille by rail. Pop. (1906) 1844. stands 
on an isolated hill (515 ft.) from which portions of France, 
Belgium and England can be seen, with 32 towns and 100 villages, 
including St Omer, Dunkirk, Ypres and Ostend. The former 
hotel de ville (1634), the hotel de la Noble Cour, once the seat of 
the jurisdiction of maritime Flanders, now the town-hall, and 
the hotel des dues d’Halluin are the historic buildings of the 
town. Cassel has a communal college. Its industrial establish- 
ments include tanneries, oil-mills, salt refineries and breweries, 
and there is trade in cattle and butter. 

The town, supposed to occupy the site of Castellum Mena- 
pterum, was a Roman station, as numerous remains of the 
Gallo-Roman period attest, £ind an important centre of roads. 
It is frequently mentioned m the wars of the middle ages, and 
was the scene of important battles in 1071, when Robert, count 
of Flanders, vanquished his rival Arntilf ; 1328, when Philip 
of Valois defeated the Flemish; and 1677, when William of 
Orange was defeated by Philip, duke of Orleans, brother of 
Louis XIV. General D. R. Vandamme (1770-1830) was born 
in the town. 

CASSEL, or Kassel, a city of Germany, capital of the former 
electorate of Hesse-Cassel, and, since its annexation by Prussia 
in 1866, capital of the province of Hesse-Nassau. Pop. (1885) 
64,083; (1905) 120,446. It IS pleasantly situated, in a hilly 
and well- wooded country, on both sides of the river Fulda, 
over which a stone bridge leads to the lower new town, 124 m, 
by rail N.N.E. from Frankfort-on-Main. The river is navigable 
for barges, and railways connect the town with all parts of 
Germany. The streets of the old town ore narrow and crooked, 
and contain many picturesque gabled houses, generally of the 
17th century, but those of the upper and lower new town, and 
the three suburbs, are not surpassed by any in Germany. The 
princij^al streets are the K6nigs^strasse (5100 ft. long and 60 
fjroad), the Schonc Aussicht, and the Stande-platz (180 ft. broad 
with four rows of linden trees). The large Friedrichs-platz is 1 000 
by 450 ft. in area. In it stands a marble statue of the landgrave 
Frederick 11 . There is a fine view from the open side. The 
former residence of the electors {Restdenzschhss) fronts this 
square, as well as the Museum Fridericianum, with a jafode 
of Roman-Ionic columns. The museum contains various 
valuable collections of curiosities, interesting mosaics, coins, 
casts, a library of 230,000 volumes, and valuable manuscripts. 
In the cabinet of curiosities there is a complete collection of 
clocks and watches from the earliest to the present time. Among 
these is the so-called Egg of Nuremberg, a watch made about 
1500 by Peter Hcnlein. Among other public places and build- 
ings worthy of notice are the Roman Catholic church, with a 
splendid interior; the Konigs-platz, with a remarkable echo; 
the Karls-platz, with the statue of the landgrave Charles ; and 
the Martins^platz, with a large church— St Martin’s— with 
twin towers, containing the burial-vaults of the Hessian princes. 
The gallery of paintings, housed in a handsome biailding erected 
in 1880 on the Schone Aussicht, contains one of the finest small 
collections in Europe, especially rich in the works of . Rem- 
brandt, Frans Hals and Van Dyck. 

The town contains numerous educational institutions, includ- 
ing a technical college, a school of painting, a celebrated classical 
school, which the emperor William IL attended; and a military 
academy. The descendants of the French refugees who founded 
the upper new town have a church and hospital of their own. 
There are three Roman Catholic churches, an l^glish churchy 
and two synagogues. Music is much cultivated; and there is teh 
opera with a first-rate orchestra, of which Liidwig Spoht was 
at one time conductor. The opera-house or theatre was bbilt 
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by Jerome Napoleon, but in 1906 money w&s voted for a new 
building on the Aucton. A new Rathaus (town-hall) has been 
erected. There ate also the Bose Museum, containing collections 
of pictures and antiquities of Hessian origin, museums of natural 
history and ethnography, an industrial exhibition hall, and an 
industrial art school. A handsome Gothic Lutheran church 
was erected in 1892-1897, a post office (Renaissance) in 1881, 
and new administrative offices and law courts in 1876-1880. 
The municipal (or Murhard) library, in the Hanau park, contains 
1 1:8,000 volumes. The most noticeable of the modern public 
monuments are those to the emperor William L (1898), to the 
musician Spohr (1883), and the Lowenbrunnen (1881). In the 
Karlsaue, a favourite public promenade lying just below the 
Schone Aussicht, are the Orangerie and the marble baths. 
C asscl is the headquarters of the XI. German army corps, and 
has a large garrison. It is a favourite residence for foreigners 
and retired officers and government officials. The industries 
embrace engine-building, the manufacture of railway carriages 
and plant, scientific instruments, porcelain, tobacco and cigars, 
lithography, jute-spinning, iron-founding, brewing and gardening. 

On a slope of the Habichtswald Mountains, 3 m. W. of Cassel, 
and approached by an avenue, is the summer palace of Wilhelms- 
hohe, erected in 1787-1794. Napoleon ill. resided here, as a 
prisoner of war, after the battle of Sedan, The surrounding 
gardens are adorned with fountains, cascades, lakes and grottos, 
the principal fountain sending up a jet of water i8o ft, high 
and 12 ft. in diameter. Here also is an interesting building 
called the Lowenburg, erected in 1793-1796 in the style of a 
fortified castle, and containing among other things portraits 
of Tudors and Stuarts. The principal curiosity is the Karlsburg 
cascade, which is placed in a broad ravine, thickly wooded on 
both sides. A staircase of goo steps leads to the top. On one 
of the landings is a huge rudely-carved stone figure of the giant 
Enceladus, and at the top is an octagon building called the 
Riesenschloss, surmounted by a colossal copper figure of the 
Famese Hercules, 31 ft. high, whose club alone is sufficiently 
capacious to accommodate from eight to ten persons. In differ- 
ent parts of the park, and especially from the Octagon, charming 
views are obtained. The park was first formed by the landgrave 
Frederick II., the husband of Mary, daughter of George II, of 
England, and was finished by his successor the landgrave William, 
after whom it was named. 

The earliest mention of Cassel is in 913, when it is referred to 
as Cassala. The town passed from the landgraves of Thuringia 
to the landgraves of Hesse in the 13th century, becoming one 
of the principal residences of the latter house in the 15th century. 
The burghers accepted the reformed doctrines in 1527. The 
fortifications of the town were restored by the landgrave Philip 
the Magnanimous and his son William IV. during the i6th cen- 
tury, and it was greatly improved by the landgrave Charles 
(1654-1730), who welcomed many Huguenots who founded the 
upper new town. In 1762 Cassel was captured by the Germans 
from the French ; after this the fortifications were dismantled 
and New Cassel was laid out by the landgrave Frederick II. 
In 1807 it became the c^ipital of the kingdom of Westphalia ; in 
1813 it was bombarded and captured by the Russian general 
Chernichev ; in 1830, 1831 and 1848 it was the scene of violent 
commotions ; from 1850 to 1851 it was occupied by the Prussians, 
the Bavarians and the Austrians ; in 1866 it was occupied by the 
Prussians, and in 1867 was made the capital of the newly formed 
Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau. 

See Piderit, Gesckichte def Haupt- and Bes%denzstadt Kassel (Kassel, 
1882) ; Fr. Muller, Kassel sett yo Jahren (2 vols., and ed., Kassel, 
1893) ; and Hessler, ,Dte Restdemstadt Kassel mid tk^e Umgepung 
(Kassel, 1902). 

CASS^Lli» JOHN (1817-1865), British publisher, was bom in 
Manchester on the 23rd of January 181:7. His father was the 
landlord nf a pubIic-house,‘^and John was apprenticed to a joiner. 
He was self-educated, gaining by his own efforts a Considerable 
acquaintance with English literature and a knowledge of French. 
He came to London in . 1836 to work at his trade,, but his energies 
at this timg were chiefly centred in the cause of temperance. 


for which he was an active worker. In 2847 he established 
himself as a tea and coffee merchant, and soon after started 
a publishing business with the aim of supplying good literature 
to the working classes. From the offices of the firm, which 
became in 1859 Messrs Cassell, Fetter, Galpin & Co., were issued 
the Popular Educator (1852-1855), the Technical Educator 
^1870-1872), the Magazine of Art (1878-1903), CasselVs Magazine 
(from 1852), and numerous editions of standard Works. A special 
feature of Cassell’s popular books was the illustration. At the 
time of the Crimean War he procured from Paris the cuts used 
in U Illustrahon, and by printing them in his Family Paper 
(begun in 1853) secured a large circulation for it. The firm was 
converted in 1883 into a limited liability company, under the 
name of Cassell & Company, Limited. John Cassell died in 
London on tiie 3nd of April 1865. 

CASSIA (Lat. cassiay Gr. Kucrla), the aromatic bark derived 
from Cinnamomum cassia. The greater part of the supply 
coming from China, it is sometimes termed Chinese cinnamon. 
The bark is much thicker than that of true cinnamon ; the taste 
is more pungent and the flavour less delicate, though somewhat 
similar to that of cinnamon. 'Hie properties of cassia bark 
depend on the presence of a volatile oil — the oil of cassia, which 
is imported in a fairly pure state as an article of commerce from 
Canton. Cassia bark is in much more extensive demand on the 
continent of Europe than m Great Britain, being preferred to 
cinnamon by southern nations. The chief use of both the 
oil and bark is for flavouring liqueurs and chocolate, and in 
cooking generally. When ground as a spice it is difficult to 
distinguish cassia from cinnamon (^.v.), and it is a common 
practice to substitute the cheap common spice for the more 
valuable article. Cassia Buds, which have a pleasing cinnamon 
flavour, are believed to be the immature fruits of the tree which 
yields Chinese cinnamon. They are brought in considerable 
quantities from Canton, and used as a spice and in confectionery. 
Cassia pulp, used as a laxative, is obtained from the pods of 
Cassia fistula, or pudding pipe tree, a native of Africa which is 
cultivated in both the East and West Indies. Some confusion 
occasionally arises from the fact that Cassia is the generic name 
of an extensive genus of leguminous plants, which, in addition 
to various other medicinal products, is the source of the senna 
leaves which form an important article of materia medica. 

CASSIA, VIA, an ancient high-road of Italy, leading from 
Rome through Etruria to Florentia (Florence) ; at the iith mile 
the Via Clodia (see Clodta, Via) diverged north-north-west, 
while the Via Cassia ran to the east of the Lacus Sabatmus and 
then through the place now called Sette Vene, where a road, 
probably the Via Annia, branched off to Falerii, through Sutrium 
(where the Via Ciminia, running along the east edge of the Lacus 
Ciminius, diverged from it, to rejoin it at Aquae Passeris, north 
of the modem Viterbo^), Forum Cassii, Volsinii, Clusium and 
Arretium, its line being closely followed by the modem high- 
road from Rome to IHorence. The date of its constmetion 
is uncertain : it cannot have been earlier than 187 b.c./ when 
the consul C. Flaminius constructed a road from Bononia to 
Arretium (which must have coincided with the portion of the 
later Via Cassia). It is not, it is true, mentioned by any ancient 
authorities before the time of Cicero, who in 45 B.c. speaks of 
the existence of three roads from Rome to Mutina, the Plaminia, 
the Aurelia and the Cassia. A milestone of a.d. 124 mentions 
repairs to the road made by Hadrian from the boundary of the 
territory of Clusium to Florence, a distance of 86 m. 

See Ch. Hiilsen in Pauly-Wissowa, Rcalencyclopddte, iii. 1669. 

(T.As.) 

CASSIANUS, JOANNES EREMITA, or JoaNnes Massiliensis 
(?36o“.? 435), a celebrated recluse, one of the first founders of 
monastic institutions in western Europe, was probably born in 

1 The Via Traiana Nova, or the {viae) tres Traianae, mentioned 
ig inscriptions witfh the Cassia and Clodia as under the same curator , 
are not certainly identifiable. , 

* Having regard' to the military importance of Arretium during 
the PUnic wars, it is difficult to believe that no direct road existed 
to this point before 187 b.c. 
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Provence about 360, but he spent the early part of his life in the 
monastery of Bethlehem with his friend Germanus, and his 
affinities were always Eastern rather than Western. In company 
with Germanus he visited Egypt, and dwelt for several years 
among the ascetics ol the desert near the banks of the Nile. 
In 403 he repaired to Constantinople, where he received ordina- 
tion as deacon at the hands of Chrysostom. At Marseilles 
(after 410) he founded two religious societies — a convent for 
nuns, and the abbey of St Victor, which during his time is said 
to have contained 5000 inmates. In later times his regulations 
enjoyed a high reputation, and were adopted by the monks and 
nuns of Port Royal. He was eventually canonized ; and a 
festival in his honour long continued to be celebrated at Marseilles 
on the 25th of July. Cassianus was one of the first and most 
prominent of the Semi-Pelagians, maintaining that while man 
is by nature sinful, he yet has some good remaining in him, 
and that, while the immediate gift of God’s grace is necessary 
to salvation, conversion may also be begun by the exercise of 
man’s will. He further asserted that God is always willing to 
bestow his grace on all who seek it, though, at the same time, 
it IS true that he sometimes bestows it without its being sought. 
These views have been held by a very large part of the church 
from his time, and embrace much of the essence of Arminianism. 
The style of Cassianus is slovenly, and shows no literary polish, 
but Its direct simplicity is far superior to the rhetorical affectations 
which disfigure most of the writings of that age. At the request 
of Castor, bishop of Apt, he wrote two monumental and influential 
treatises on the monastic life. The De Inshtuttone Coenobiorum 
(twelve books) describes the dress, the food, the devotional 
exercises, the discipline and the special spiritual dangers of 
monastic life in the East (gluttony, unchastity, avarice, anger, 
gloom, apathy, vanity and pride). The Collaitones Patrum, 
a series of dialogues with the pious fathers of Egypt, deal with 
the way in which these dangers (and others, e.g, demons) may 
be avoided or overcome. At the desire of Leo (then arch- 
deacon of Rome) he wrote against Nestonus his De Incarnatwne 
Domtnt in seven books. 

Editions.’ Houay (1616) by Alardus Gazdvis, with excellent 
notes ; Migne’s Patrol. Lai. vols. xlix. and 1. ; M. Petschenig in tlie 
Vienna Corpus Script, Etdes. Lat. (2 vols., 1886-1888). See A, 
Harnack, History of Dogma, v, 246 £f., 253 ff. ; A. Hoch, Die I chre 
d. Joh. Cassian von Natur und Gnade (Freiburg, 1895) ; W. Moeller, 
History of the Chr. Church, i. 368-370. 

CASSINI, the name of an Italian family of astronomers, four 
generations of whom succeeded each other in official charge of 
the observatory at Paris. 

Giovanni Domenico Cassini (1625-1712), tlie first of these, 
was bom at Perinaldo near Nice on the 8th of June 1625. 
Educated by the Jesuits at Genoa, he was nominated in 1650 
professor of astronomy in the university of Bologna ; he observed 
and wrote a treatise on the comet of 1652 ; was employed by the 
senate of Bologna as hydraulic engineer ; and appointed by 
Pope Alexander VII. inspector of fortifications in 1657, and 
subsequently director of waterways in the papal states. His 
determinations of the rotation-periods of Jupiter, Mars and 
Venus in 1665-1667 enhanced his fame ; and Louis XIV. 
applied for his services in 1669 stately observatory then 

in a)urse of erection at Paris. The pope (Clement IX.) re- 
luctantly assented, on the understanding that the appointment 
was to be temporary ; but it proved to be irrevocable, Cassini 
was naturalized as a French subject in 1673, having begun work 
at the observatory in September 1671. Between 1671 and 1684 
he discovered four Saturnian satdlites, and in '1675 the division 
in Satum^s ring ();ee SAttJRN) ; made the earliest sustained 
observations of zodiacal light, arid published, in Les illiments 
de Vastf^onomie verifies (1684), an account of Jean Richer^s 
(1630-1696) geodetical operations in Cayenne. Certain oval 
curves which hp proposed lo substitute for Kepler^s ellipses as 
the paths of tlic planets were named after him “ Cassinians.*' 
He died at the Pans obs^pyatory on the ttih of September 17x2. 

A partial autobiography, l^ft by Qiovanai Domenico Cassini, ^as 
publi^ed by his great-grandson, Count Qassini, in his MSmotres 
pour servir a Vhistbm des sbiencei (i8!ro). See also C. Wolf, Histaire 
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i de V observatoire de Paris (1902) ; Max. Marie, Htstoire des scienu^s, 
t, XV. p. 234 ; R. Wolf, Oesthichte der Astronomfe, p. 450, &c 

Jacques Cassini (1677-1756), son of Domenico Cassini, was 
: born at the Pans observatory on the 8th pf February 1677. 
Admitted at tlie age of seventeen to membership of the French 
Academy of Sciences, he was elected in 1696 a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London, and became maitre des comptes in 
1706. Having succeeded to his fatlier’s position at the obser- 
vatory in 1712, he measured in 1713 the arc of the meridian 
from Dunkirk to Perpignan, and published the results in a 
volume entitled De la grandeur et de la figure de la ierre (1720) 
(see Geodesy). He wrote besides Siemens astronomic (1740), 
and died on the i8th of April 1756 at Thury, near Clermont. 
The first tables of the satellites of Saturn were supplied by 
him in 1716. 

See C. Wolf, IhsUnre de VobservaUnre de Paris ; Max. Marie, 
Htstoire des sciences, vii, 214 ; R. Wolf, Gcschuhte der Astronomte, 
p 451 ; J. C. Houzeau, Ptbl. astronamique \ J. Dclambre, Htstoire 
de V astronomte au XVITI* sthle, pp. 250-275 (unfairly depreciatory) ; 
J. F. Montucla, Hist, des mathematiqms , iv. 145, 248. 

CAsar Franqois Cassini, or Cassini de Thury (1714-1784), 
son of Jacques Cassini, was bom at the observatory of Paris on 
the 17th of June 1714. He succeeded to his father’s official 
employments, continued the hereditary surveying operations, 
and began in 1744 the construction of a great topographical 
map of France. The post of director of the Paris observatory 
was created for his benefit in 1771, when the establishment 
ceased to be a dependency of the Academy of Sciences. Cassini 
de Thury died at Thury on the 4th of September 1784. His 
chief works are: — Mertdtenne de VobservaUnre de Pans (1744), 
Desenpiton geometrique de la ierre {1775), and Description 
geometnque de la France (1784). 

Sec C. Wolf, Histoire de VobservaUnre de Pans, p. 287 ; Max. Maiic, 
HisUnre des sciences, via, 158 ; J. Delambre, Histoire de V astronomie 
au XV IIP si^cle, pp. 275-309 ; R. Wolf, Geschichte der Astronomie, 
p. 451 ; J. J. de Lalande, Bibliographie astronomique, 

Jacques Dominique Cassini, Count (174S-1845), son of 
C6sar Fran9ois Cassini, was born at the observatory of Paris on 
the 30th of June 1748. He succeeded in 1784 to the directorate 
of the observatory ; but his plans for its restoration and re- 
equipment were wrecked in 1793 by the animosity of the 
National Assembly. His position having become intolerable, 
he resigned on the 6th of September, and was thrown into prison 
in 1794, but released after seven months. He then withdrew to 
Thury, where he died, aged ninety-seven, on the i8th of October 
1845. He published in 1770 an account of a voyage to America in 
1768, undertaken as the commissary of the Academy of Sciences 
with a view to testing Pierre Leroy’s watches at sea. A memoir in 
which he described the operations superintended by him in 1787 
for connecting the observatories of Paris and Greenwich by 
longitude-determinations appeared in 1791. He visited England 
for the purposes of the work, and saw William Herschel at 
Slouch. He completed his father’s map of France, which was 
published by the Academy of Sciences in 1793. Served as the 
basis for the Adas National (1791), showing France in depart- 
ments. Count Cassini’s Memoires pour servir d Vhistoire de 
V observatoire de Paris (1810) embodied portions of an exten- 
sive work, the prospectus of which he had submittM to the 
Academy of Sciences in 1774. The volume included his tlloges 
of several academicians, and the autobiography of his great- 
grandfather, the first Cassini. 

See J. F. S. Devic, flistoire de la vie et des travaax de J. D. CaSsint 
(1851) ; J. I)elambre, Htstoire de V astronomie au XVIiP siicle, pp. 
309-313 ; PhiV Mag. 3rd series, vol, xxviii. p, 412 ; C. Wolf, Histoire 
de V^servatoire de Paris (1902), p. 234 et paSslm. (A. M. C.) 

CASSIODORUS (not > Cassiodorius), the name cf a Syrian 
family settled at Scyllacium (Squillace) in Bruttii, where it held 
an influential position in the sth century a.d. Its most important 
member was FtAyius Magnus Aureuus CAasJOPORtls Senator 
(c. 490-585), historian, statesman, and monk. Senator ” 
(not a title) is the name used by himself in his official corre* 
spondence. His fatjher held the Offices of comes privaiarum ari(^ 
sacrarum largiHonum (contro^pr of the emperor^s private reVenri^ 
and the public exchequer) under Odoacer, and subsequently 
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attached himself to lUeodoric, by whom he was appointed 
corrector (govemot) of !Bruttii and Lncania, and ^aefedus 
praeiofid. The SK?n alt ah early became conttliaHui (legal 
assessor^ to his father, and (probably in 50)) qnuestof, an official 
whose chief duty at that tinte Consisted in acting as the mouth- 
piece of the tuler, and drafting his despatches. In 514 he was 
ordinary Consol, and ot a later date possibly co&Mot of his 
native province. At the death of TheOdoric (5^6) he held the 
office 6 i ntogtster officit}rkfH (chief of the civil service). Under 
Athalaric he was praefMui pfaetorio, a post which he retained 
till about 540, after the triumphal entry of Belisarius into 
Ravenna, when he retired from public life. With the object of 
providing for the transmisskm of divine and human knowledge 
to later ages, and of securing it against the tide of barbarism 
which threatened to sweep it away, he founded two monasteries-—* 
Vivarium and Castellum — in his ancestral domairtS at Squillace 
(others identify the two monasteries). The special duty which 
he enjoined upon the inmates was the acquisition of knowledge, 
both sacred and profane, the latter, however, being Subordinated 
to the former. He also collected and emended valuable MSS., 
which his monks were instructed to copy, and superintended 
the translation of various Greek works into He further 

amused himself with making scientific toys, such as sun*dials 
and water^clocks. AS he is stated to have written one of his 
treatises at the age of ninety-three, he must have lived till 
after 580. Whether he belonged to the lienedictme order is 
uncertain. 

The Writings of Cassiodorus evince great erudition, ingenuity 
and labour, but are disfigured by incorrectness and an affected 
artificiality, and his Latin partakes much of the corruptions of 
the age. His works are (1) historical and political, (a) theo-^ 
logical and grammatical 

I. Vlariae, the most itopoitant of all hi« wriiuigs, in twelve 
books, published in 337. They contain the decrees of TheOdonc and 
his successors AmalaSuntha, Theodahad and Witigis ; the regiUa- 
tions of the chief oiSices of state ; the edicts published by Cassiodorus 
himself when praefedus hraeiorto. It Is the best source ot out 
knowledge of the OsttDgoBilc kingdom In Italy (ted T. Momm>»en in 
Mo 7 i 9 meiUa hittorica : Auciores Ani%quxt$%m%, Xii , i$lo4 \ 

cortddttvsed English translation by T, Hodgkin, 1886). 

(i>) Chromcat written at the request of Thcodoric's son-in-law 
Eutharic^ during whose cortSUKhip (5^9) it was puliUshted. It iS a 
dty ahd inaccurate compllafiou from vafiou*=> Sources, unduly partial 
tn the Oothe (ted. T< Mommsen in Afu#e. Gitm. Htst, : Auct. Ah 4 s xiv 
ph i., 1893). 

(c) P^egyncs on Gothic kmgs and queens (fragments fed. L. 
Traube in Mon. Germ. Hist. . Aucl. Ant. 5 ch.). 

(a) Ainmn, a distussiun On tile nature of the soul, at thte 
feOnfelusiOU Of which the author deplOfes the quarrel l^etweon two 
such great pteoplos as the Goths and ^Romans. It seemvs to have been 
published with the last part tof the Vanae. 

(h) InsHtutiones dtvinarum et huMdnafum hturtiri^, an tencyclo^ 
|>aedia of .satretl anti profane literktufe for the monks, and a sketch 
of the seven liboml atts» it further contains instructions for usin| 
the library, and prfetepts foe daily hfo^. 

(c) A commmtary on the Psalms and short notes (complextgues) 
on the Pauline epistlfes, the Acts, h'nd the Apocalypse. 

(d) He Hftho^dphiiz, a Cofhpilation made by the author itt his 
ninety-thind year ffbm the works of twelve gmmmanaAs, ending 
with his contompomry Prlsciaii (ed. H. Keil, Grummattci Latim, yu.)v 

The Latin translations of the Antiquities of Josephus and of the 
eccleatastieal histories of TheoaOret, Soi:omfett and Socrates, under 
thte title of ttiddfiu Tripttrfita (embriOitig the yfehrs 308^439), Were 
catfribd out under his supervision. 

Of his lost works the most important was the His$gria Gpthorum^ 
written with the object of glorifying the Gothic royal house and 
proving that the Gbthd and Romans hkd ItoUg been connected by 
lies oi friendship. It was published during the reign of Athalaric, 
and appears to have brought the history down to the death of 
Thoodoric. His chief authority for Gothic history and legend wai 
Ablavhis < AblabiuS)^ Thte WOTK is Ottly ImoPwn to ilU iU ibU ltl«agfe 
abridgmmt of Joitiailes (ed. T. Mommeen, 
epMH^STE Works. — Eixho princeps, by G. Eornerius (Tans, 
1579); t. Garct (Rouen, 1(179; Venice, 1^19), reprinted In J. P. 
Mignfe, Patroh^iu LttHna, bek. On Ckssiodbrus generally, 8ee 
HoWM, ekcei|>fe fmm a treatise of Gofiteip&orus, odited 
by H. Usttitier (Bonm which tli^cows light onqucsticjm conao^ted 

witti hm biogi;aphy ; T. Mpmmsen, pr<^face to his caition of the 
Variae I monographs by A. Xhofbecfee (Heidelberg, i8by) and’ A, 
Erkni (Breskn; ; t. Hodgkin, am fiw Twt/imH, 
p. iBb, iV. p* 349 ; A. Ebert AUgmeiiite O^^ehickte dnir JUtteretfur des 


Muteialiers^ h ; TeuffebSchwabe, Hist, vf Romm Etter^ture (Eng. 
trans.), $ 483 * G. A. Sibicox, Hist, of Latin Literature (1384) ; W. 
Kams^ ih Smfth'^ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography \ 
J, B. Bury’s edition of Gibbon's DttUike and Fail, iV. 18O. 522 ; 
R. W. Church in the Chmrth Quarterly Review, x. (t88o) ; J* E. 
Sandys in Hist, of Classical Scholarship (end ed., 1906) , A. OUeris, 
Cassxodore, conservateur des limes de rantiqt^rtC luHne (Pans, 1891) ; 
G. Mmasi, m. A. Cassiodoro . . . ttcerche stonco-criHche (Naples, 
^895) , and G. Cipolla In MerhorU della r. AwademtU dellt setense di 
Torino (ind ser. xlhi. pt. 2, 1893) ; L. M. Hartmann m Pauly- 
Wissowa's Reaiemyahpddxe, in. pt. 2 (1899), With bote on the 
musical section of Cassiodorus' tnstxtuHones by C. von J an. 

CASSIOPEIA, in Greek mythology, the wife of Cepheus, and 
mother of Andromeda ; in astronomy, a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century B.c.) 
and Aratus (3rd century b.c.). Ptolemy catalogued 13 stars in 
this constellation, Tycho Brahe 46, and Hevehus 37. Its mtist 
interesting stars are : — Nova Cassiopettief a new ” star, which 
burst out with extraordinary brilliancy in 1572, when it was 
Observed by Tycho Brahe, but gradually diminished in brightness, 
ultimately vanishing in about eighteen months } a-Cassiopetae 
and }L^asstop€ta€ are variable stars, the former irregular, the 
latter having a long period ; xyCasstvpttm, a binary star, 
having components of magnitudes 3I and 7J ; tr-Casstopetae, 
a double star, one being White and of magnitude 5, the other 
blue and of magnitude 7^. 

CASSITERIDES (from the Gr. /cacrortTtpot, tin, t.e, Tin- 
islands ”), in ancient geography the name of islands regarded as 
being situated somewhere near the west t:oasts of Europe. Hero- 
dotus (430 B.c.) had dimly heard of them. Later writers, 
Posidonius, Diodonis, Strabo and others, call them smallish 
islands off (Strabo says, some way off) the north-west coast of 
Spain, which contained tin mines, or, as Strabo says, tin and 
lead mines*— thUUgh a passage in Diodorus derives the name 
rather from their nearness to the tirt districts of north-west 
Spam. While geographical knowledge of the west was still scanty 
and the secrets of the tin-trade Were still successfully guarded 
by the seamen of Gades and others who dealt m the metal, the 
Greeks knew only that tin came to them by sea from the far west, 
and the idea of tin-producing islands easily arose. Later, when 
the West was better explored, it was found that tin actually came 
from two regions, north-west Spain and Cornwall. Neither of 
these could be called ‘‘ small islands or described as off the 
north-west coast of Spain, and so the Cassiterides were not 
identified with either by the Greek and Roman geographers. 
Instead, they became a tlurd, ill-understood source of tin, 
conceived of as distinct from Spam or Britain. Modern writers 
have perpetuated the error that the Cassiterides were definite 
spots, and have made many attempts to identify them. Small 
islands off the coast of north-west Spain, the headlands of that 
same coast, the SciUies, CornwaJl, the British Isles as a whole, 
have all in turn been suggested. But none suits the conditions. 
Neither the Spanish islands nor the Scillies contain tin, at least 
in serious quantities. Neither Britain nor Spain can be called 

small islands off the north-west of Spain/' It seems most 
prc^ablo, therefore, that thfe name Cassiterides represeUts the 
first vague knowledge of the Greeks that tin was found overseas 
somewhere in or off western Europe. 

AOximRirms.-^Heiodottts iii. 115; Diodoriss v ar, a2» 38 ; 
Strabo 11. 5, la. 2> 3, v, ii ; Plmy, Nat. Hxst. ly, 119, vfi. 197, 
xxxivt 1 56-1 38, are the fehiet references in anCient literaturfe. T. K. 
Hblme's, Ancient Britain (r^o^), iippelldiX, ideAtlfifel^ the Cassitterides 
with the Brltifth Mfes, (F. J. H.) 

CAS&TrfiRlTfi (from the.tJr. Kamrtre/yo^, tin), the miirifera- 
logical name for tin-stone, the comnioU ore Ol tin. It con- 
sists of tin dioxide, or stannic oxide (SnOj^), and crystkllizes 
in the tetragonal system. The crystals are usually 4-sldcd Or 
8 -sided prisms, striated vptically, and terminated by pyramids 
(fig. i). Twins, with characteristic re-entrant angles, Such as 
rigs^ 2 and Sy afe common. ^ Certain slender prismatic crystals, 
with an acute 8^sided, pyramid, are known in, Cornwall as tepjtf- 
able tin,’* in allusion to their resemblance io sparable flails, 
whiUt very ^lender crystals are termed needle^tin. Occasionally 
the nainewd/occurs in fibrous formic y^hkh pOSS under the naitt^ bf 
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** wood-tin/' and these, though not unknown in the matrix, 
are geiwrally found as rolled pebbles. By the disintegraticm of 
tin-bearing rockg and vein^-stones, the cassitente passes into the 
beds of streams as rolled fragments and 
grains, or even sand, and is then known 
as stream tin or alhivial tin. This detrital 
tin^ore was probably used as a source of 
the metal before the primitive miners 
had learnt to attack the solid tin-bearing 
rocks. 

Pure cassiterite may be colourless, or 
white, as seen in certain specimens from 
the Malay Peninsula ; but usually the 
mineral is brown or even black, the 
colour being referred to the presence of 
ferric oxide or other impurity. Occasionally the tin-stone is 
red. In microscopic sections the colour is often seen to be dis- 
posed in zones, following the contour of the crystal. A brown 
vaiiety, with rather resinous lustre, is termed “ rosm tin.’’ 
The usual lustre of crystals of cassiterite is remarkably splendent, 
even adamantine. The mineral has a high refractive index, 
and strong bi-refringence. Certain transparent yellow and brown 
specimens, cut as gem-stones, exhibit considerable brilliancy. 





The hardness of cassiterite is 6^5, so that it cannot be scratched | 
with a knife, and is nearly as hard as quartz. Its specific gravity 
is about 7 ; and m consequence of this high density, the tin- 
stone is readily separated during the process of dressing from all 
the associated minerals, except wolframite, which may, however, 
be removed by magnetic separators. 

Cassiterite usually occurs as veins or impregnations in granitic 
rocks, and 13 especially associated with the quartz-mica rock 
called greisen. The usual associates of the tin-stone are quartz, 
tourmaline, apatite, topaz, beryl, fluorite, lilhia^mica, wolframite, 
chalcopyrite, &c. The presence of fluorine in many of these 
minerals has led to the opinion that the tin has been derived 
in many cases from an acid or granitic magma by the action of 
fluorine-bearing vapours, and that cassiterite may have been 
formed by the Interaction of tin fluoride and water vapour. 
Cassiterite occurs as a pseudomorph after orthoclase felspar in 
some of the altered granite of Cornwall, and it has occasionally 
been found as a cementing material in certain brecciated lodes. 

Among the localities yielding cassiterite may be mentioned 
Cornwall, Saxony, Bohemia, Brittany, Galicia in Spain ; the 
Malay peninsula, and the islands of Banca and Billiton ; New 
South Wales, Queensland and Tasmania. jFine examples of 
wood-tin, occurring with topaz, are found in Durango in Mexico. 
Deposits of cassiterite under rather exceptional conditions are 
worked on a large scale in Bolivia ; and it is notable that cassi- 
terite is found in liassic limestone near Campiglia Marittima in 
Tuscany. Cassiterite has been worked in the York region, 
Alaska. <F. W, K*) 

CASSWSt the name of a distinguished ancient Roman famfly, 
originally patrician. Its most important members are the 
following. 

I, gPumus Gassius, surnamed V^celUm^ {Vie^ilinmy Vistnelr 
Imm), Roman soldier and statesman, three times consul, 
and author of the first agrarian law. In bis first consulate 
3 s*c.) he defeated the Sabines ; in his second (495) he.renewed 
the league with tbe Latins, and. dedicated the temple of Genes 


in the Circus ; in his third (4^) he made a treaty with the 
conquered Hernici, The account of his agrarian law is confused 
and Contradictory ; it is clear, however, that it was j intended Po 
benefit the needy plebeians (see Auparian Laws). As such it 
was violently opposed both by the patricians and by the wealthy 
plebeians. Cassjus was condemned by the people as aiming at 
kingly power, and hurled from the Tarpeian rock. Another 
account says he was tried by the family council and put to death 
by his own father, who considered his proposal prejudicial 
to tho patrician interest. According to Livy, his proposal 
to bestow a share of the land upon the Latins wsb regarded 
with great suspicion. According to Monimsen {Ramnch^ 
schuftgen, in), the whole story is an invention of a later age, 
founded upon the proposals of the Gracchi and M, Livius Drusus, 
to which period belongs the idea of sharing public land with the 
Latins. 

See Livy il. ^3, 41 , Dion. HalJc. v. 49, vni 69-fto ; Cioero, Pto 
Balho, 33 (53), Beptihlica, ii. 27 (49), 35 (60) ; Val. Max. v. 2. 

The following Cassii are all plebeians. It is suggested that the 
sons of Spurlus Cassius either were expelled from, or voluntarily 
left, the patrician order, in consequence of their father’s 
execution. 

2. Gaius Cassius Longint^s, consul 73 b.c. With his 
colleague, Tcrentius Varro T^ucullus, he passed a law (lex Terentia 
Cassia), the object of which was to give authority for the purchase 
of corn at the public expense, to be retailed at a fixed price at 
Rome. It is doubtful whether this Cassius (who is often called 
by the additional name Varus) is identical with the Varus Who 
was proscribed by the triumvirs, and put to death at Minturnae 
(43). According to Orosius he was kilM at the battle of Mutina, 

Sec Cicero, Verrem, m 70, 75, v. 21 , Livy, BfU- 9^1 Appian, 
Bell. Civ. IV, 28 ; Orosius v. 2.^, 

3. Gaius Cassius Longinus, prime mover in the conspiracy 

against Julms Caesar. little is known pf his early life. In 
53 B.c. he served in tlie Parthian campaign under M. Licinius 
Crassus, saved the remnants of the army after the defeat at 
Carrhae, and for two years successfully repelled the enemy. 
In 49 B.c. he became tribune of the plebs. The outbreak of the 
civil war saved him from being brought to trial for extortion 
m Syria, He. at first sided with Bompey, and as commander 
of part of his fleet rendered considerable service in the Medi- 
terranean, After Pbarsalys he became reconciled to Caesar, who 
made him one of his legates. In 44 be became praetor 
peregrtms with the promise of the Syrian province for the 
ensuing year. The appointment of bis junior, M. Junius Brutus, 
as praetor urbanus deeply offended him, and he was one of the 
busiest conspirators against Caesar, taking an active part in the 
actual assassination. He then left Italy for Syria, raised a con- 
siderable army, and defeated P. Cornelius Dolabella, to whom 
the province had been assigned by the senate. On the formation 
of the triumvirate, Brutus and hp, with their combined armies, 
crossed the Hellespont, marched through Thraqe, and encampqd 
near Philippi m Macedonia, Their intention was to starve out 
the enemy, but they were forced into an engagement. Brutus 
was successful against Octavian, but Cassius, defeated by M. 
Antpnius (Mark Antony)* gave up all for lost, and ordered his 
freedman to slay him. He was lamented by Brutus as the 
last of the Romans,’’ and buried at Thasos. A man of consider- 
able ability, he was a good soldier, and took an interest in litera- 
ture, but in politics he was actuated by vanitj^ and ambition. 
His portrait in Shakespeat^^S Caesar^ though vivid^ is 

scarcely historical. 

See* PJutarch, Brutus, passim, Crassus, 27, 29, Caesar^ 62, 69; 
Dio Cassius xl. 28, xlii. 13, xliv. I4, xlvii. 20 ; Veil. Fat. 11 , 46, 56, 
58. 69, 70, 87 ; CicerOi Phtlvppiess xi- 13, 14, ad Att* v. Xiv. 21, 
^ Bam. XI, 3» 15* i Appian, fieB. Ctv, M- lU#. 213* ML 2* iv. 
<59-02, 871 111*113, 132 ; Caesat« Belt. Civ, ill loi. 

4. Quintus Cassius LoNPmui^, tho brpth«a* or cousin ^ 
the murderer of Caesar, quaestor of Bompey m Further Spain 
in 54 BvC. In 49; ao tribune ofi the people, he strongly supported 
the cause of Caesar, by whom be was made governor of Further 
Spain. He treated the provincials with great cruelty, and bis 
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aj^ointment (48) to take the field against Juba, king of Numidia, 
gave him an excuse for fresh oppression. The rei^ult was an 
unsuccessful insurreetion at Corduba. Cassius punished the 
leaders with merciless severity, and made the lot of the provincials 
harder than ever. At last some of his troops revolted under the 
quaestor M. MarcelJus, who was proclaimed governor of the 
province. Cassius was surrounded by Marcellus in Ulia. Bogud, 
king of Mauretania, and M. Lepidus, proconsul of Hither Spain, 
to whom Cassius had applied for assistance, negotiated an arrange- 
ment with Marcellus whereby Cassius was to be allowed to go 
free with the legions that remained loyal to him. Cassius sent his 
troops into winter quarters, hastened on board ship at Malaca 
with his ill-gotten gains, but was wrecked in a storm at the mouth 
of the Iberus (Ebro). His tyrannical government of Spain had 
greatly injured the cause of Caesar. 

See Dio Cassius xli. 15, 24, xlii. 15, 16, xlin. 29 ; Livy, Epu. 
Ill ; Appian, B.C. ii. 33, 43 , Bellunt Alexandnnum, 48-64. 

5. Gaius Cassius Longinus (ist century a.d.), Roman jurist, 
consul in 30, proconsul of Asia 40-41, and governor of Syria under 
Claudius 45-50. On his return to Rome his wealth and high 
character secured him considerable influence. He was banished 
by Nero (65) to Sardinia, because among the images of his 
ancestors he had preserved that of the murderer of Caesar. He 
was recalled by Vespasian, and died at an advanced age. As he 
was consul in 30, he must have been born at the latest in the year 
3 B.C. Cassius was a pupil of Masurius Sabinus, with whom he 
founded a legal school, the followers of which were called Cassiani. 
His chief work was the Libri Juris CiviUs in ten books, which was 
used by the compilers of the Digest of Justinian. 

See Tacitus, Annah. xvi 7-9; Suetonius, Nero, 37 ; Dio CasMus 
lix. 29 ; Teuflel-Schwabe, Hist, of Roman Literature, § 298, 3. 

CASSIUS, AVIDIUS (d, a.d. 175), Roman general, a Syrian 
by birth, lived during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. He especially 
distinguished himself during the Parthian War (a.d. 162-165), 
at the conclusion of which he was apparently appointed military 
governor of Asia, though the actual extent of his jurisdiction 
is doubtful. In 172 he was sent to Egypt, where he put down a 
dangerous rising of the Bucolici, the robber herdsmen of the 
delta of the Nile, after which he returned to Syria. In 175 the 
emperor Aurelius fell ill, and his wife Faustina, to secure her 
position in case of his death, offered her hand and the throne 
to the successful general. A rumour of Aurelius’s death having 
reached Syria, Cassius, without waiting for confirmation, pro- 
claimed himself emperor ; when the report proved false, it was 
too late for him to draw back, and he accordingly prepared 
for war. The senate declared him a public enemy, although 
Aurelius even then expressed the hope that he might have the 
opportunity of pardoning him. Deploring the necessity for 
taking up arms against his trusted officer, Aurelius set out for 
the east. While in Illyria, he received the news that Cassius 
had been slain by his own officers. The murderers offered his 
head to Aurelius, who refused to admit them, and ordered its 
immediate burial. 

See Dio Cassius IxxL 2-4, 17, 22-28, 30, 31 ; Pronto, Letters, i. 6 ; 
lives of Marcus Aurelius, Verus and Commodus m the Scnptores 
Historiae A ugustae, and the specif biography of Avidius Cassius m 
the same by Vulcacius Gallicanus. The various letters and docu- 
itiente in the last-named are generally considered spurious, and the 
portions of the narrative founded on them consequently untrust- 
worthy. See also article in Pauly- Wissowa's Realencyclopadte, li. 
pt. 2 (1896). 

CASSIUS, GAIUS, Latin poet, general and politician, called 
Paimensis from his birthplace Parma^ was one of the murderers of 
Julius Caesar, and after his death joined the party of Brutus 
and his namesake Cassius the conspirator. In 43 b.c. he was in 
command of the fleet on the coast of Asia, but after the battle 
of Philippi joined Sextus Pompeius in Sicily. When Pompeius, 
having been defeated in a naval engagement at Naulochus by 
the fleet of Octavian under Agrippa, fled to Asia, Cassius went 
over to Antony^ and took •part m the battle of Actium (31). 
He afterwairds fled to Athens, where he was soon put to death 
by Octavian, whom he had offended by writing an abusive letter 
(Suetonius, Augustus, 4). Cassius is credited with satires, elegies, 
epigrams and tragedies. Some hexameters with the title CoBSii 


Orpheus are by Antonius Thylesius, an Italian of the 1 7th century. 
Horace appears to have thought well of Cassius as a poet, for 
he asks Tibullus whether he intends to compete with the opusetda 
(probably the elegies) of Cassius {Episdes, i. 4. 3). The story in 
the Horace scholia, that L. Varius Rufus published his famous 
tragedy Thyestes from an MS. which he found amongst the papers 
of Cassius after his death, is due to a confusion of Cassius’s 
murderer, Q. Attius Varus, with the tragedian (Appian, B.C. v. 
2, 139; Cicero, ad Fam. xii. 13 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 87 ; Orosius, vi. 
19 ; see also the diffuse treatise of A. Weichert, De L. Varii et 
Cassii Parmensis Vita et Carminibus, 1836). Cassius Parmensis 
must not be confused with Cassius Etruscus (Horace, Satires, i. 
10. 60), an improviser, who is said to have used enough paper to 
furnish his funeral pyre. 

CASSIVELAUNUS, or Cassivellaunus, a British chieftain, 
ruler of the country north of the Thames, who led the native tribes 
against Julius Caesar on his second expedition (54 b.c.) (see 
Britain). After several indecisive engagements, Caesar took 
the camp of Cassivelaunus, who was obliged to make peace on 
condition of paying tribute and giving hostages. But these 
promises were not meant to be kept, and it appears certain that 
the tribute was never paid. According to Bede (Hist. Eccles. i. 2), 
the remains of Cassivelaunus’s entrenchment were visible seven 
or eight centuries later. 

See Caesar, B.G. v. 11-22 ; Dio Cassius xl. 2, 3 ; Orosius vi. 9, 
6; Eutropius vi. 17; PoJyaenus, Strategemata, viii. 23. For the 
etymology of the name (which is Celtic in origin, and appears later 
as Caswallon) see J Rhys, Celtic Britain, pp. 289-200 (1904) ; C. I. 
Elton, Origins of English History (1890), and Stock's edition of 
Caesar, De Bello Gallico (1898). 

CASSOCK (Fr. casaque, a military cloak), a long-sleeved, close- 
fitting robe worn by the clergy and others engaged in ecclesi- 
astical functions. The name was originally specially applied 
to the dress worn by soldiers and horsemen, and later to the 
long garment worn in civil life by both men and women. As 
an ecclesiastical term the word “ cassock came into use some- 
what late (as a translation of the old names of suhianea, vesits 
talaris, toga talaris^ or tunica talaris), being mentioned in canon 
74 of 1604 ; and it is in this sense alone that it now survives. 
The origin of the word has been the subject of much specu- 
lation. It is derived through the French from the Italian 
casacca, which Florio {Q. Anna's New World of Words, 1611) 
translates as ‘‘ a frock, a horseman’s cote, a long cote ; also a 
habitation or dwelling,” and it is usually held that this in turn 
is derived from casa, a house (cf. the derivation of “ chasuble,” 
q.v.). This, however, though possible is uncertain. A Slav 
origin for the word has been suggested (Hatisfeld and Darme- 
steter. Die. gen. de la larigue franpaise), and the Cossack horseman 
may have given to the West both the garment and the name. 
Or again, it may be derived from casequin (Ital. casecchino), rather 
than vice versa, and this in turn from an Arabic kazdyand 
(Pers. kashdyand), a padded jerkin ; the word kasagdn occurring 
in Mid. High Ger. for a riding-cloak, and gasygan in O. Fr. 
for a padded jerkin (Lagarde in Gdtt. gelehrte Anzeiger, April 15, 
1887, p. 238). 

The cassock, though part of the canonical costunae of the 
clergy, is not a liturgical vestment. It was originally the out- 
of-doors and domestic dress of lay-people as well as clergyy and 
its survival among the latter when the secular fashions had 
changed is merely the outcome of ecclesiastical conservatism. 
In mild weather it was the outer garment ; in cold weather it 
was worn under the tabard or chimere {q.v .) ; sometimes in the 
middle ages the ntune “ chimere ” was given to it as well as to the 
sleeveless upper robe. In winter the cassock was often lined 
with furs varying in costliness with the rank of the wearer, and 
its colour also varied in the middle ages with his ecclesicistical 
or academic status. In the Roman Githolic Church the svb- 
tanea (Fr. soutane, Ital. sottana) must be worn by the clergy 
whenever they appear, both in ordinary life (except in 
Protestant countries^ and under their vestments in churchy 
It varies in colour with the wearer’s rank : white for the pope, 
red (or black edged with red) for cardbuds, purjde for bi^ops, 
black for the lesser ranks ; members of religious orders, however, 
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whd.tever their rank, wear the cotour of their religious habit. 
In the Church of England the cassock, which with the gown is 
prescribed by the above-mentioned canon of 1604 as the canonical 
dress of the clergy, has been continuously, though not univer- 
sally, worn by the clergy since the Reformation. It has long 
ceased, however, to be their every-day walking dress and is 
now usually only worn in church, at home, or more rarely by 
clergy within the precincts of their own parishes. The custom 
of wearing the cassock under the vestments is traceable in 
England to about the year 1400. 

The old form of English cassock was a double-breasted robe 
fastened at the shoulder and probably girdled. The continental, 
single-breasted cassock, with a long row of small buttons from 
neck to hem, is said to have been first introduced into England 
by Bishop Harris of Llandaff (i7»9-i738). The shortened form 
of cassock which survives in the bishop^s apron ” was formerly 
widely used also by the continental clergy. Its use was for- 
bidden in Roman Catholic countries by Pope Pius IX., but it 
is still worn by Roman Catholic dignitaries as part of their 
out-of-door dress in certain Protestant countries. 

See the Report of the sub-comiiiittec of Convocation on the Orna- 
ments of the Church and its Ministers (London, 1908), and authorities 
there cited. 

CASSONE, in furniture, the Italian name for a marriage coffer. 
The ancient and once almost universal European custom of 
providing a bride with a chest or coffer to contain the household 
linen, which often formed the major part of her dowry, produced 
in Italy a special type of chest of monumental size and artistic 
magnificence. The cassoni of the people, although always large 
in size, were simple as regards ornament ; but those of the nobles 
and the well-to-do mercantile classes were usually imposing as 
regards size, and adorned with extreme richness. The cassone 
was almost invarably much longer than the English chest, and 
even at a relatively early period it assumed an artistic finish 
such as was never reached by the chests of northern Europe, 
except in the case of a few of the royal corbetlles de manage 
made by such artists as Boulle for members of the house of 
France. Many of the earlier examples were carved in panels 
of geometrical tracery, but their characteristic ornament was 
either intarsia or gessoy or a mixture of the two. Bold and 
massive feet, usually shaped as claws, lioncels, or other animals, 
are also exceedingly characteristic of cassoni, most of which are 
of massive and sarcophagus-like proportions with moulded lids, 
while many of them are adorned at their comers with figures 
sculptured in high relief. The scroll-work inlay is commonly 
simple and graceful, consisting of floral or geometrical motives, or 
arabesques. The examples coated with gilded gesso or blazoned 
with paintings are, however, the most magnificent. They were 
often made of chestnut, and decorated with flowers and foliage 
in a relief which, low at first, became after the Renaissance very 
high and sharp. The panels of the painted cassoni frequently 
bore representations of scriptural and mythological subjects, 
or incidents derived from the legends of chivalry. Nor was 
heraldry forgotten, the arms of the family for which the chest 
was made being perhaps emblazoned upon the front. These 
chests rarely bear dates or initials, but it is often possible to 
determine their history from their armorial bearings. 

CASSOWARY (Casuarius), a genus of struthious birds, only 
inferior in size to the emeu and ostrich, and, according to Sir R, 
Owen, approximating more closely than any other living birds 
to the extinct moas of New Zealand . The species are all character- 
ized by short rudimentary wings, bearing four or five barbless 
shafts, a few inches long, and apparently useless for purposes of 
flight, of running, or of defence ; and by loosely webbed feathers, 
short on the ntek, but of great length on the rump and back, 
whence they descend over the body forming a thick hair-like 
covering. They possess stout limbs, with which they kick ip 
front, and have the inner toe armed with a long powerful claw. 
The common cassowary (Casuarius galeatus) stands 5 ft. high, 
and has a homy, helmet-like ^protuberance bh the crown of its 
head ; the froiit of the neck is naked knd provided with two 
brightly-coloured wattles. It is a native of t^ Island of Ceram, 
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where it is said to live in pairs, feeding on fruits and herbs; and 
occasionally on small animals. The mooruk, or Bennett’s 
I cassowary (Casuarius Bennettii), is a shorter and more robust 
I bird, approaching in the thickness of its legs to the moas. It 
differs further from the preceding species in having its head 
crowned with a horny plate instead of a helmet. It has only 
been found in New Britain, where the natives are said to regard 
it with some degree of veneration. When captured by them 
shortly after being hatched, and reared by the hand, it soon 
becomes tame and familiar ; all the specimens which have 
reached Europe alive have been thus domesticated by the natives. 
The adult bird in the wild state is exceedingly shy and difficult 
of approach, and, owing to its great fleetness and strength, is 
rarely if ever caught. It eats voraciously, and, like the ostrich, 
will swallow whatever comes in its way. (See Emeu.) 

CAST (from the verb meaning to throw ” ; the word is Scand. 
in origin, cf. Dan. kaste, and Swed. kasta ; “ cast ” in Middle 
Eng. took the place of the A S. weorpan^ cf. Ger. werfen), a throw, 
or that which is thrown, or that into which something is thrown. 
From these three meanings come the main uses of the word ; for 
the throwing of dice, with the figurative sense of a chance or 
opportunity, as in “ at the last cast ” ; for the throwing of a 
fisherman’s line in fly-fishing ; for hounds spreading out in 
search of a lost scent ; or, with the further meaning of a twisted 
throw or turn, for a slight squint in the eye. Cast ” is applied 
to a measure of herrings or other fish, being the amount taken in 
two hands to be thrown into a vessel, and similarly to a potter’s 
measure for a certain quantity of clay ; in fishing, to the casting 
line of gut with fly attached ; to the hard refuse thrown out of the 
crop of a bird of prey, and to the coils of earth thrown up by 
earth-worms. From the old method, in making calculations, of 
using counters, which were thus “ thrown ” up into a heap, is 
probably derived the meaning of cast ” for the casting up ” 
of figures in an account. Further, the word is found for a mould 
for the casting of metals, and more particularly for the copy of 
an original statue or relief taken from a mould ; similarly, of 
fossils, for the mineral filling of the empty mould left by the 
organism. Special uses of the word are also found in the 
theatrical term for the assignment of particular parts to the 
actors and actresses in a play, and in the many figurative senses 
of a type or stamp, as of features or characters. 

CASTAGNO, ANDREA DEL (1390-1457), Italian painter of the 
Florentine school, was born in 1390, probably at Castagnao, in 
the district of Mugello, and died in August 1457. He imitated 
Masaccio and the naturalists of his time in boldness of attitude, 
but was deficient in grace and colouring. His name was for about 
four centuries burdened with the heinous charge of murder ; it 
was said that he treacherously assassinated his colleague, 
Domenico Veneziano, in order to monopolize the then recent 
secret of oil painting as practised in Flanders by the Van Eycks. 
This charge has, however, been proved to be an untruth ; 
Domenico died four years after Andrea. The latter is commonly 
called “ Andrea (or Andreino) degl Impiccati ” (of the Hanged 
Men) ; this was in consequence of his being commissioned in 
1435 to paint, in the Palazzo del Podestii in Florence^ the fallen 
leaders of the Peruzzi and Albizzi — not (as currently said) the 
men of the Paizi conspiracy, on event which did not occur until 
1478, tong after this painter’s death* One of his principal works 
now extant (most of them have perished) is the equestrian figure 
of Nicola di Tolentino, in the cathedral of Florence. 

CASTALIA^ or Fons Castalius> a celebrated fountain in 
Greece, now called the Fountain of St John, which rises in a 
chasm of Mount Parnassus, in the neighbourhood of Delphi 
It was sacred to Apollo and the Muses, and its water was used in 
the religious purifications of the “ Pythian Pilgrims.’* From its 
connexion with the Muses it is sometimes referred to by late 
Greek writers (e.g, Lucian, Jup. Trag. 30) and Latin poets 
Ovid, Am. L 15. 36) as a source of inspirationyand this has pass^ 
into a commonplace of modem literature. According to some 
authorities the nymph Castalia was the daughter of Achelous ; 
according to others ^ water of the spring was derived, from the 
Boeotian Cephissus, • 
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CASTANBTS (Fr. ^astagneties, Ger. Kasiagneften, Span. 
€as(anUelas), instruwietits of percussion, introduced through the 
Moors by way of Spain into Europe from the East, used for 
marking the rhythm in dancing. Castanets, always med in 
pairs, one in each hand, consist of two pear or mussel-shaped 
bowls of hard wood, hinged together by a silk cord, the loop 
being passed over the thumb and first finger. The two halves 
are therf struck against each other by the other fingers in single, 
double « of triple beats, giving out series of hollow clicks of 
indefinite musical pitch. When intended for use in the orchestra 
the pair of castanets is mounted one at each end of a wooden 
Stick about 8 in. long, which facilitates the playing. Castanets 
are also sometimes used in military bands and are then specially 
constructed. The two halves are kept open by a slight spring 
fixed to a frame attached to the hoop of a side drum, and the 
instrument is worked by the drummer with an ordinary drum- 
stick. An instance of the use of castanets in opera occurs in the 
Habanera in Carmen. A quaint description of castinatts is 
given in Harleian MS. 2034 (f. 208). at the British Museum 
(before 1688) with a pencil sketch which tallies very well with 
the above. The MS. is by Randle Holme and forms part of the 
Academy of Armoury, Castanets (KporaAa) were used by the 
ancient Greeks, and also by the Romans (Lat. crotalum, crotala) 
to accompany the dances in the Dionysiac and Bacchanalian 
rites. 

0 A 8 TE (through the Fr. from Span, and Port, casta, line^e, 
L^-t. casius, pure). There are not many forms of social organiza- 
tion on a large scale to which the name caste has not been 
applied in a good or in a bad sense. Its Portuguese origin 
simply suggests the idea of family ; but before the word came 
to be eJ^ensively used in modem European languages, it had 
been for some time identified with the Brahmanic division of 
Hindu society into classes. The corresponding Hindu word is 
varna, or colour, and the words gait, kula, gotra, pravara and 
karaHa are also used with different sliades of meaning. Wherever*, 
therefore, a writer has seen something which reminds him of any 
part of the extremely indeterminate notion, Indian caste, he has 
used the word, without regard to any particular age, race, 
locality or set of social institutions. Thus Palgrave ^ maintains 
that^the colleges of operatives, which inscriptions prove to have 
existed in Britain during the Roman period, were practically 
castes, because by the Theodosian code the son was compelled 
to follow the fatheris employment, and marriage into a femily 
involved adoption of the family employment. But these 
collegia opificum seem to be just the forerunners of the voluntary 
associations for the regulation of industry and trade, the frith- 
gilds, and craft-gilds of later times, in which, no doubt, sons had 
great advantages as apprentices, but which admitted qualified 
strangers, and for which intermarriage was a matter of social 
feeling. The history of the formation of gilds shows, in fact, 
that they were really protests against the authoritative regulation 
of life from without and above. In the Saxon period, at any 
rate, there was nothing resembling caste in the strict sense. 
** The ceorl who had thriven so well as to have five hides of land 
rose to the rank of a thegn ; his wergild became 1200 shillings ; 
the value of his oath and the penalty of trespass against him 
increased in proportion ; his descendants in the third generation 
became gesitheund. Nor was the character of the thriving 
defined ; it might, so far as the terms of the custom went, be 
either purchase, or inheritance, or the receipt of royal bounty* 
The successful merchant might also thrive to thegn-right. The 
thegn himself might also rise to the rank, the estimation and 
status of an earl.’’ * It has been said that early Gennan liistory 
is, as regards this matter, in contrast with English, and that true 
etotes are to be found in the military associatioiis (Gmossen^*^ 
schaften) which arose from the older class of Dienstmannen, and 
in which every member — page, squire or knight — must prove 
his knightly descent ; the Bauemstand; or rural non-military 
populadon j the Biirgerstand, or merchant-claki. The ministty 
of the Cathcilic Chinch in the West, wAsv howerver, never restricted 

^ History 0/ Hits and Progress ' of ihC £n§liifi ConHituHoHf ' ii 332. 

* Stubbs* Constitutional History of England, it p. t6l. 


by blood relation. There is no doubt that at some time or other 
professions were in most countries hereditary. Thus Prescott ® 
tells us that in Peru, notwithstanding the general rule that every 
man should make hifnself acquainted with the various arts, 

there were certain individuals carefully trained to those 
occupations which minister to the wants of the more opulent 
classes. These occupations, like every other calling and office 
in Peru, always^ descended from father to son. 1 'he division of 
castes was in this particular as precise as that which existed in 
Hindustan or Egypt.” Again, ihirita^ says that in Mexico no 
one could carry on trade except by right of inheritance, or by 
public permission. The Fiji carpenters form a separate caste, 
and in the Tonga Islands all the trades, except tattoo-markers, 
barbers and club-carvers are hereditary,— the separate classes 
being named matabooles, mooas and tooas. Nothing is more 
natural than that a father sihould teach his son his Imndicraft, 
especially if there be no organized sy.stem of public instruction ; 
it gives the father help at a cheap rate, it is the easiest introduc- 
tion to life for the son, and the custom or reputation of the 
father as a craftsman is often the most important legacy he has 
to leave. The value of transmitted skill in the simple crafts 
was very great ; and what was once universal in communities 
still survives in outlying portions of communities which have 
not b<ien brought within the general market of exchange. But 
so long as this process remains natural, there can be no question 
of caste, which implies that the adoption of a new profession is 
not merely unusual, but wrong and punishable. Then, the word 
caste has been applied to sacred corporations. A family or a 
tribe is consecrated to the service of a particular altar, or all 
the altars of a particular god. Or a semi-siicred class, such as the 
Brehons or the Bards, is formed, and these, and perhaps some 
specially dignified professions, become hereditary, the others 
remaining free. Thus in Peru, the priests of the Sun at Cuzco 
transmitted their office to their sons ; so did the Quxpu-camayoc, 
or public registrars, and the aniantas and haravecs, the learned 
men and singers.^ In many countries political considerations, 
or distinctions of race, have prevented intermarriage between 
classes. Take, for example, the patricians and the plebeians at 
Rome, or the ^irapr larai, AaK(ov€? or sr^pCoiKoi, and the 
ErAwTfv at Sparta. In Guatemala it was the law that if any 
noble married a plebeian woman he should be degraded to the 
caste of mazequal, or plebeian, and be subject to the duties and 
services imposed on that class, and that the bulk of his estate 
should be sequestered to the king.^ In Madagascar marriage 
is strictly forbidden between the four classes of Nobles, Hovas, 
Zarahovas and Andevos, — the lowest of whom, however, are 
apparently mere slaves. In a sense slavery might be called the 
lowest of castes, because in most of its forms it does permit some 
small customary rights to the slave. In a sense, too, the survival 
in European royalty of the idea of “ equality of birth '' {Ebenbur- 
tigkeit) is that of a caste conception, and the marriage of one of 
the members of a European royal kmily with a person not of 
royal blood might be described as an infraction of caste rule. 

Caste in India is a question of more than historical interest. 
It is the great obstacle to government in accordance with modem 

® History of Peru, i. 143. 

* Rapport sur les d%fjirent$s classes de chefs dans la nouvelle Espagne 
(1840), p. 223. 

® Something like iliis is to bo found in the Russian notion of chin, 
or status according to official hierarchy of ranks, as modified by the 
custom of myestmeheetvo, by which no one entering the public service 
could be placed beneath a person who had been subject to his father's 
orders. Hereditary nobility at one time belonged to every servant, 
military or civi^ above a certain rank, and a family remaining out of 
office for two generations lost its rights of nobility ; but in 1854 the 
privilege was confined to army colonels and state councillors of the 
4th class. At one time, therefore, the rasrvadniya hnighh or special 
registers* superseded by Peter the Great's barkhatnaya hniga, ox 
Velvet Boolc> cpniained a complete code of social privilege and pre- 
Cedehec. Peter’s ** iabel q tangakh ** contained fourteen classes. The 
subject is treatte(| of in the 1600 articles of the ninth volurrte of the 
Russian Code Svod Zakonov, The Russian Nobility, though de- 
prived of j -their e^eraptious from conscription,; personal tai^ation a^d 
corporal punishment, still retain many advantages in the paolic 
service. 

'• JukrroS, Hisi, of Guatemala, Tr. (London, 1823). 
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ideas, and to the work of native religious reformers as well as of 
Christian missionaries. By some writers caste has been regarded 
p the great safeguard of social tran<}uillity, and therefore as the 
indispensable condition of the progress in certain arts and 
industries which the Hindus have made. Others, such as James 
Mill, have denounced it as fatal to the principle of free competi- 
tion and opposed to individual happiness. The latter view 
assumes a state of facts which was denied by Colebrooke, one of 
the highest authorities on Indian matters. Writing in 1798 he 
says,^ after pointing out that any person unable to earn a sub- 
sistence by the exercise of his profession may follow the trade of 
a lower caste or even of a higher ; Daily observation shows even 
Brahmans exercising the menial profession of a Sudra, We are 
aware that every caste forms itself info clubs or lodges, consisting 
of the several individuals of that caste residing within a small 
distance, and that these clubs or lodges govern themselves 
by particular rules or customs or by-laws. But though some 
restrictions and limitations, not founded on religious prejudices, 
are found among their by-laws, it may be received as a general 
maxim that the occupation appointed for each tribe is entitled 
merely to a preference. Every profession, with few exceptions, 
is open to every description of persons ; and the discouragement 
arising from religious prejudices is not greater than what exists 
in Great Ikitain from the effects of municipal and corporation 
laws. In Bengal the numbers of people actually willing to apply 
to any particular occupation are sufficient for the unlimited 
extension of any manufacture.’* 'I'his was corroborated by 
Elphinstone,^ who states that, during a long experience of India, 
he never heard of a single case of degradation from caste ; and it 
is illustrated by the experience of the Indian army, in wliich men 
of all castes unite.^ 

The ordinary notion of modern caste is that it involves certain 
restrictions on marriage, on profession, and on social intercourse, 
especially that implied in eating and drinking together. How 
far intermarriage is permitted, what are the effects of a marriage 
permitted but looked on as irregular, what are the penalties of a 
marriage forbidden, whether the rules protecting trades and 
occupations are in effect more than a kind of unionism grown 
inveterate through custom, by what means caste is lost, and in 
what circumstances it may be regained,-— these are (][uestions on 
which very little real or definite knowledge exists. Sir H. Risley 
regards the absolute prohibition of mixed marriages as now the 
essential and most prominent characteristic. It is very remark- 
able that the Vedas, on which the whole structure of Brahmanic 
faith and morals professes to rest, give no countenance to the 
later regulations of caste. The only passage bearing on the 
subject is in the Purusha Sukta, the 90th Hymn of the 10th Book 
of the Rigveda Samhita. ** When they divided man, how many 
did they make him ? What was his mouth ? what his arms ? 
what are called his thighs and feet ? The Brahmana was his 
mouth, the Raganya was made his arms, the Vaisya became his 
thighs, the Sudra was born from his feet.” Martin Haug finds in 
this a subtle allegory that the Brahmans were teachers, the 
Kshatriyas the warriors of mankind. But this is opposed to the 
simple and direct language of the Vedic hymns, and to the fact 
that in the accounts of creation there the origin of many things 
besides classes of men is attributed in the same fanciful manner 
to parts of the divine person. It in the Puranas and the Laws 
of Manu, neither of which claims direct inspiration, where they 

1 Life and Essays of H. J. Colebrooke, i. p. 104. 

® History of India. 

* ** The crudities and cruelties of the caste system need not blind 
us to its other aspects. There is no doubt that it is the main cause 
of the fundamental stability and contentment by which Indian 
society has been braced up for centuries against the shocks of 

g olitics and the cataclysms of Nature. It provides every man With 
is place, his career, his occupation, his circle of friends.' It makes 
him, at the outset, a' member of a corporate body : it protects him 
through life from the canker of social jealousy and unfulfilled 
aspirations ; it ensures him companionship and a sense of com- 
munity with others in like case with himself. The caste orgoniaatiDn 
is to the Hindu his club, his trade union, his benefit society, his 
pMlahtkropic society* An Indian without caste, as things stand at 
present, is not quite easy to imagine ** (Sidney Low, Vision of Indiut 
1906, ch. XV. p. 263). 
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differ from the letter of the Veda, that the texts are to be found 
on which all that is objectionable in caste has beenMsed. Even 
in the Vishnu Purana, however, the legend iof caste Speaks of the 
four classes as being at first “ perfectly inclined to conduct 
springing from religious faith.” It is not till after [the whole 
human race has fallen into sin that separate social duties are 
assigned to the classes. The same hymn speaks of tlie evolution 
of qualities of Brahma. Sattva, or goodness, sprang from tlie 
mouth of Brahma ; Rajas, or passion, came from his breast i 
Tamas, or darkness, from his thighs ; others he created from his 
feet. For each one of these gunas, or primitive differences of 
quality, a thousand couples, male and tanale, have been created, 
to which the distinct heavens, or places of perfection of Prajapati, 
Indra, Maruts and Gandharvas are assigned* To the gunas are 
related the yugas, or ages : ist, the Krita, or glorious age of 
truth and piety, in which apparently no distinctions^ at least no 
grades of excellence were known ; 2nd, the Treta, or period of 
knowledge ; 3rd, the Dvapara, or period of sacrifice j 4th, the 
Kali, or period of darkness. Bunsen supposes there may be an 
historical element in the legend that Pururava, a great conqueror 
of the Treta age, founded caste. 'I'he yugas are hardly periods of 
historical chronology, but there is no doubt that, the Vayu 
Purana assigns tlie definite origin of caste to the Treta period. 
“ The perfect beings of the first age, some tranquil, sqme fiery, 
some active and some distressed, were again born in the Treta, 
as Brahmans, &c., governed by the good and ba 4 actions per- 
formed in former births.” 'I'he same hymn proceeds to explain 
that the first arrangement did not work well, and that a second 
was made, by which force, criminal justice and war were declared 
to be the business of the Kshatriyas ; officiating at sacrifices, 
sacred study and the receipt of presents to belong to the 
Brahmans ; traffic, cattle and agriculture to the Vaisyas ; the 
mechanical arts and service to the Sudras. The Ramayana hymn 
suggests that in the four great periods the castes successively arrive 
at the state of dharma or righteousness. Thus, a Sudra cannot, 
even by the most rigorous self-mortification, become righteous in 
the period proper to tlie salvation of the Vaisyas. As the hymn 
speaks m the Dvapara age, it speaks of the salvation of Sudras 
as future, and not yet possible. Wholly in opposition to the story 
of a fourfold birth from Brahma is the legend that tlie castes 
sprang from Manu himself, who is removed by several generations 
of gods and demi-gods from Brahma. Then, again, the Santi- 
parvan alleges that the world, at first entirely Brahmanic, was 
separated into castes merely by the evil works of man. Castehood 
consists in the exercise of certain virtues or vices. Munis, or 
persons born indiscriminately, frequently rise to the caste of 
Brahmans, and the offspring of Brahmans sink to a lower level. 
The serpent observes : “ If a man is regarded by you as bcin^ a 
Brahman only in consequence of his conduct, then birth is vam, 
until action is shown.” But this cha^e of caste takes place only 
through a second birth, and not during the life whicl^ is spent m 
virtue. Another poetical conception of caste birth is expressed 
in the Harivamsa. The Brahmans were formed from an imperish- 
able element (Akshara), the Kshatriyas from a perishable 
element (Kshara), the Vaisyas from alteration, and the Sudras 
from a modification of smoke. 

The general result of the foregoing texts is that several contra- 
dictory accounts have been given of the origin of caste, and that 
these are for the most part uriintelliglble. Cast? is described as 
a late episode in creation, and as horn from different parts of 
different gods, from the mortal Manu, frorp abstract principles, 
and from non-entity. It is also described as coeval with creation, 
as existing in perfectioii during the Krita period, and subsequently 
falling into sin. It is ako said that only Brahmans j^isted at firsf, 
the others only at later periods. Then the rationalistic theories of 
the Santiparvan upset the yery foundation of caste, vit. hereditary 
transmission of the caste character.^ It seemS. clear that when 
the Vedas were composed, many persons who were not Brahmaiis 
acted as priests, and saints, the “ preceptors of gods,” by their 
austere fervofir,” tose from a lower rank to the dignity of 
Brabmanhood. Originally^ indeed, access to the gods ptnytr 

^ Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vok i. (i868). 
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aiwi' sacrifice was open t6 all classes of the community. As the 
Brahmans grow in political importance, they make religion an 
exclusive and sacred bnsiness. We find them deciding questions 
of succession to the throne, and enforcing their decisions. While 
m the earlier literature there are several instances of Brahmans 
receiving instruction from the hands of Kshatriyas, in the Puranas 
and Manu death is made to overtake Kshatriyas who are not 
submissive to the Brahmans ; and in one case Visvamitra, the 
son of Gadhi, actually obtains Brahmanhood as a reward for his 
submission. It seems certain that many of the ancient myths 
were expressly manufactured by the Brahmans to show their 
superiority in birth and in the favour of Heaven to the Kshatriyas 
— a poetical effect which is sometimes spoiled by their claiming 
descent from their rivals. This brings us to a consideration of 
the theories which have been started to account for the appear- 
ance of Brahmanic caste, as it is stereotyped in the Laws of Manu. 
James Mill, who invariably underestimated the influence on 
history of “ previous states of society,’* suggested that the 
original division must have been the work of some inspired 
individual, a legislator or a social reformer, who perceived the 
advantages which would result from a systematic division of 
labour. The subordination of castes he accounts for by the 
superstitious terror and the designing lust of power which have 
so frequently been invoked to explain the natural supremacy of 
the religious class. Because the ravages of war were dreaded 
most after the calamities sent by heaven, he finds that the 
military class properly occupy the second place. This arrange- 
ment he apparently contemplates as at no time either necessary 
or wholesome, and as finally destroyed by the selfish jealousies 
of caste, and by the degradations which the multiplication of 
trades made inevitable. Heeren' and Klaproth have contended 
that the division into castes is founded on an original diversity 
of race, and that ‘the higher castes are possessed of superior 
beauty. The clear complexion and regular features of the Brah- 
mans are said to distinguish them as completely from the Sudras 
as the Spanish Creoles were distinguished from the Peruvians. 
“ The high forehead, stout build, and light copper colour of the 
Brahmins and other castes allied to them, appear in strong con- 
trast with the somewhat low and wide heads, slight make, and 
dark bronze of the low castes ” (Stevenson, quoted by Max Muller, 
Chips, ii. p. 327).^ This explanation is, however, generally 
conjoined with that founded on the tradition of conquest by the 
higher castes. There is no doubt that the three castes of lighter 
colour (traivarnika), the white Brahmans, the red Kshatriyas, 
the yellow Vaisyas, are, at least in the early hymns and Brah- 
manas, spoken of as the Aryas, the Sanskrit-speaking conquerors, 
in contradistinction to the dark cloud of the Turanian aborigines 
Dasyus. In fact drya, which means noble, is derived from &rya, 
which means householder, and was the original name of the 
largest caste, now called Vaisyas. The great Sanscrit scholar, 
Rudolf von Roth (1821-1855), in his Brahma und die Brah- 
manan^ held that the Vedic people advanced from their home in 
the Punjab, drove the aborigines into the hills, and took possession 
of the country lying between the Ganges, the Jumna and the 
Vindhya range, In this stage of complication and disturbance,” 
he said, “ power naturally fell into the hands of those who did 
not possess any direct authority,” i.e, the domestic priests of 
the numerous tribal kings. The Sudras he regarded as a con- 
quered race, perhaps a branch of the Aryan stock, which immi- 
grated at an earlier period into India, perhaps an autochthonous 

* Idsen, i. 610. 

* The idea of a conquering white race is strangely repeated in the 
later history of India. The Rajputs and Brahmans are succeeded by 
the Mussulmans, the Turks, the Afghans. There was an aristocracy 
of colour under the Mogul dynasty. But under an Indian climate it 
could not last many generations. The Brahmans of southern India 
were as black as the lowest castes ; the Chandalas are said to be 
descended from Brahmans, ^cording to Manu the Chandala must 
not dwell within town ; his sole wealth must be dogs and asses ; his 
clothes must consist of the mantles of deceased persons ; his dishes 
must be broken pots. Surely this vituperative description must 
apply to an aboriginal race. 

* Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndisaJien Gasallschiift, Band i. 
(quoted by Muir, ubi supra). 


Indian tribe. The latter hypothesis is opposed to the fact that, 
while the Sudra is debarred from sharing three important Vedic 
sacrifices, the Bhagasata Purana expressly permits him to 
sacrifice ** without mantras,*' and imposes on him duties with 
reference to Brahmans and cows which one would not expect in 
the case of a nation strange in blood. But unless a previous 
subordination of castes among the conquering race be supposed, 
it seems difficult to see why the warrior-class, who having 
contributed most to the conquest must have been masters of the 
situation, should have consented to degradation below the class 
of Brahmans. The position of the Sudra certainly suggests 
conquest. But are there sound historical reasons for supposing 
that Brahmans and Sudras belonged to different nations, or that 
either class was confined to one nation ? The hypothesis was 
held in a somewhat modified form by Meiners,^ who supposed 
that instead of one conquest there may have been two successive 
immigrations, — the first immigrants being subdued by the second, 
and then forming an intermediate class between their conquerors 
and the aborigines ; or, if there were no aborigines, the mixture 
of the two immigrant races would form an intermediate class. 
In the same way Talboys Wheeler ^ suggested that the Sudra 
may be the original conquerors of the race now represented by 
the Pariahs. Most of these explanations seem rather to describe 
the mode in which the existing institutions of caste might be 
transplanted from one land to another, from a motherland to its 
colonies, and altered by its new conditions. Military conquest, 
though it often introduces servitude, does not naturally lead to 
the elevation of the priesthood. It is unscientific to assume large 
historical events, or large ethnological facts, or the existence of 
some creator of social order.^ 

As Benjamin Constant points out, caste rests on the religious 
idea of an indelible stain resting on certain men, and the social 
idea of certain functions being committed to certain classes. 
The idea of physical purity was largely developed under the 
Mosaic legislation ; in fact the internal regulaltions of the 
Essenes (who were divided into four classes)resemble the frivolous 
prohibitions of Brahmanism. As the daily intercourse of men 
in trade and industry presents numberless occasions on which 
the stain of real or fancied impurity might be caught, the power 
of the religious class who define the rules of purity and the 
penalties of their violation becomes very great. Moreover, 
the Hindus are deeply religious, and therefore naturally prepared 
for Purohiti or priest-rule. They were also passionately attached 
to their national hymns, some of which had led them to victory, 
while others were associated with the benign influences of nature. 
Only the priest could chant or teach these hymns, and ii was 
believed that the smallest mistake in pronunciation would draw 
down the anger of the gods. But however favourable the con- 
ditions of spiritual dominion might be, it seems to have been 
by no more natural process than hard fighting that the Brahmans 
finally asserted their supremacy. We are told that Parasurama, 
the great hero of the Brahmans, “ cleared the earth thrice seven 
times of the Kshatriya caste, and filled with their blood the five 
large lakes of Samauta.” \^eeler thinks that the substitution 
of blood-sacrifices for offerings of parched grain, clarified butter 
and soma wine marks an adaptation by the Brahmans of the great 
military banquets to the purposes of political supremacy. It 
is not, therefore, till the Brahmanic period of Indian history, 
which ends with the coming of Sakya Muni, in 600 b.c., that we 
find the caste-definitions of Manu realized as facts. These are 
— ** To Brahmans he {i.e, Brahma) assigned the duties of reading 

^ De Ortgine Castarum (Gdttingen). 

® History of India, vol, i. (1867-1871). 

• For a characteristic appreciation of caste see Comte, Corns de 
philosophie posUtve, vi. c. 8. He regards the hereditary transmission 
of functions under the rule of a sacerdotal class as a necessary and 
universal stage of social progress, greatly modified by war and 
colonization. The morality of caste was, he contends, an improve- 
ment on what preceded ; but its permanence was impossible, because 
“ the political rule of intelligence is hostile to human progress,” 
The seclusion of women and the preservation of industrial inventions 
were features of caste : and the higher priests were also magistrates, 
phlloiKiphers. artists, engineers, and physicians. 

De la religion, ii. 8. 
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the Vedas, of teaching, of sacrificing, of assisting others to sacrifice, 
of giving alms if they be rich, and if indigent of receiving gifts/* ^ 
The duties of the I^hatriya are “to defend the people, to give 
alms, to sacrifice, to read the Veda, to shun the allurements of 
sensual gratification.’* The duties of a Vaisya are “ to keep 
herds of cattle, to bestow largesses, to sacrifice, to read the 
scripture, to carry on trade, to lend at interest, and to cultivate 
land.” These three castes (the twice born) wear the sacred 
thread. The one duty of a Sudra is “to serve the before- 
mentioned classes without depreciating their worth.” ^ The 
Brahman is entitled by primogeniture to the whole universe ; 
he may eat no flesh but that of victims ; he has his peculiar 
clothes. He is bound to help military and commercial men in 
distress. He may seize the goods of a Sudra, and whatever 
the latter acquires by labour or succession beyond a certain 
amount. The Sudra is to serve the twice bom ; and even when 
emancipated cannot be anything but a Sudra. He may not 
learn the Vedas, and in sacrifice he must omit the sacred texts. 
A Sudra in distress may turn to a handicraft ; and in the same 
circumstances a Vaisya may stoop to service. Whatever crime 
a Brahman might commit, his person and property were not to 
be injured ; but whoever struck a Brahman with a blade of grass 
would become an inferior quadruped during twenty-one trans- 
migrations. In the state the Brahman was above all the 
ministers ; he was the raja’s priest, exempt from taxation, the 
performer of public sacrifices, the expounder of Manu, and at 
one time the physician of bodies as well as of souls. He is more 
liable than less holy persons to pollution, and his ablutions are 
therefore more frequent. A Kshatriya who slandered a Brahman 
was to be fined loo panas (a copper weight of 200 grains) ; a 
Vaisya was fined 200 panas ; a Sudra was to be whipped. A 
Brahman slandering any of the lower castes pays 50, 25 or t 2 
panas. In ordinary salutations a Brahman is asked whether 
his devotion has prospered ; a Kshatriya, whether he has suffered 
from his wounds ; a Vaisya whether his health is secure ; a 
Sudra whether he is in good health.^ In administering oaths 
a Brahman is asked to swear by his veracity ; a Kshatriya by 
his weapons, house or elephant ; a Vaisya by his kine, gram 
or goods ; a Sudra by all the most frightful penalties of perjury. 
The Hindu mind is fertile in oaths ; before the caste assembly 
the Dhurm, or caste custom, is sometimes appealed to, or the 
feet of Brahma, or some cow or god or sacred river, or the bel 
(the sacred creeper), or the roots of the turmeric plant. The 
castes are also distinguished by their modes of marriage. Those 
peculiar to Brahmans seem to be — ist, Brahma, when a daughter, 
clothed only with a single robe, is given to a man learned in the 
Veda whom her father has voluntarily invited and respectfully 
receives ; 2nd, Devas or Daiva, when a daughter, in gay attire 
is given, when the sacrifice is already begun, to the officiating 

^ The great mass of the Brahmans were in reality mendicants, who 
lived on the festivals of birth, marriage, and death, and on the fines 
exacted for infractions of caste rule, Others had establishments 
called Muths, endowed with Jagir villages. There were twp distinct 
orders of olficiating priests —the Purohita, or family^ priest, who 
performed all the domestic rites, and probably gave advice in secular 
matters, and the Guru, who is the head of a religious sect, making 
tours of superintendence and exaction, and having the power to 
degrade from caste and to restore. In some cases the Guru is recog- 
nized as the Mehitra or officer of the caste assembly, from whom he 
receives Huks, or salary, and an exemption from house and stamp 
taxes, and service as begarree (Steele’s Law and Customs of Hindoo 
Castes within the Dekhan Provinces, 1826 ; later edition, 1868). 
E?^pulsion from caste follows on a number of moral offences (^,g. 
assault, murder, &c.), as well as ceremonial offences (e,g. eating 
prohibited food, eating with persons of lower caste, abstaining from 
funeral rites, having connexion with a low-caste woman). Exclusion 
means that it is not allowed to eat with or enter the houses of the 
members of the caste, the offender being in theory not degraded but 
dead. For some heinous offences, i.e. against the express letter of 
the Shasters, no readmission is possible. But generally this depends 
on the ability of the out-caste to pay a fine, and tO Supply the caste 
with an expiatory feast of sweetmeats. He has also to go through 
the Sashtanyam, or prostration of eight members, and to drink the 
Panchakaryam, f.e. drink of the five prpducts of the pow (DescriMion 
of People of India, Abb 4 J. A. Dubois, Missionary in Mysore, Eng, 
trans., London, 1817 ; edition by Pope, Madras, 1862). 

® Manu, X. 88-90, • Wheeler li. 533. 
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priest. The primitive marriage forms of Rashasas or Rachasa, 
when a maiden is seized by force from homfc, while she weeps and 
calls for help, is said to be appropriate to' Kshatriyas. To the 
two lower castes the ceremony of Asura is open, in, which the 
bridegroom, having given as much wealth as he can afford to the 
father and paternal kinsman and to the damsel herself, takes her 
voluntarily as his bride. A Kshatriya woman on her marriage 
with a Brahman must hold an arrow in her hand ; a Vaisya 
woman marrying one of the sacerdotal or military classes must 
hold a whip ; a Sudra woman marrying one of the upper castes 
must hold the skirt of a mantle. 

How little the system described by Manu applies to the exist- 
ing castes of India may be seen in these facts-^i) that there is 
no artisan caste mentioned by Manu ; (2) that eating with 
another caste, or eating food prepared by another caste, is not 
said by him to involve loss of caste, though these are now among 
the most frequent sources of degradation. The system must 
have been profoundly modified by the teaching of Buddha : 
“ As the four rivers which fall into the Ganges lose their names 
as soon as they mingle their waters with the holy river, so all 
who believe in Buddha cease to be Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas, and Sudras.” After Buddha, Sudra dynasties ruled 
in many parts of India, and under the Mogul dynasty the Cayets, 
a race of Sudras, had almost a monopoly of public offices. But 
Buddha did not wish to abolish caste. Thus it is related that a 
Brahman Pundit who had embraced the doctrines of Buddha 
nevertheless found it necessary, when his king touched him, to 
wa.sh from head to foot.^ Alexander the Great found no castes 
in the Punjab, but Megasthenes has left an account of the ryots 
and tradesmen, the military order ' and the gymnosophists 
(including the Buddhist Germanes) whom he found in the country 
of the Ganges.^ From his use of the word gymnosophist it is 
probable that Megasthenes confounded the Brahmans with the 
hermits or fakiis ; and this explains his statement that any 
Hindu might become a Brahman. Megasthenes spent some time 
at the court of Sandracottus (Chandragupta Maurya), a con- 
temporary of Seleucus Nicator. All the later Greeks ® follow 
his statement and concur in enumerating seven Indian castes 
— sophists, agriculturists, herdsmen, artisans, warriors, in- 
spectors, councillors. On the revival of Brahmanism it* was 
found that the second and third castes had disappeared, and 
that the field was now occupied by the Brahmans, the Sudras, 
and a host of mixed castes, sprung from the original twelve, 
Unulum and Prutilum, left-hand and right-hand, which were 
formed by the crossing of the four original castes. Manu himself 
gives a list of these impure castes, and the Ain-i-Akbari (1556- 
1605) makes the positive statement that there were then 500 
tribes bearing the name of Kshatriya, while the real caste no 
longer existed. Most of these subdivisions are really trader 
organizations, many of them living in village-communities, which 
trace descent from a pure caste. Thus in Bengal there are the 
Vaidya or Baidya, the physicians, who, Manu says, originated 
in the marriage of a Brahman father and a Vaisya mother. 

As Colebrooke said, Brahmans and Sudras enter into all trades, 
but Brahmans (who are profoundly ignorant even of their own 
scriptures) have succeeded in maintainmg their monopoly of 
Vedic learning, which really means a superficial acquaintance 
with the Puranas and Manu. Though they have succeeded in 
excluding others from sacred employment, only a portion of the 
caste are actually engaged in religious ceremonies, in sacred study, 
or even in religious begging. Many are privates in the army, 
many water-carriers, many domestic servaiits. And they have, 
like other castes, many subdivisions which prevent intimate 
association and intermarriage. The ideal Brahman is gone; 
the priest “ with his hair and beard clipped, his passions sub- 
dued, his mantle white, his body pure, golden rings in his ear.*^ 
But the hold which caste has on the Hindu mmds may, perhaps, 
be most clearly seen in the history of the Christian missions and 
in comparatively recent times. The Jesuits Xavier and Era dci 

^ Travels of Pah Utan, c. 27, ® Strabo, Ind, see. 59. 

« Arriaii, Indie, c. 11, 12 ; Dibd. Sic. ii. c. 40, 41 ; and Strabo 
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NoWIi did everything but becjome Brahmans in order to convert 
the south of India«^they put on a dress of cavy or yellow colour, 
they made frequent kbiiitions, they lived on vegetables and milk, 
they put on their foreheads the sandalwood paste used the 
Brahmans — attd Gregory XV. published a bull sanctioning 
caste regulations in the Christian churches of India. The 
Danish mission of Tranquebar, the German mission of the heroic 
Schwarz, whose headquarters were Tanjore, also permitted caste 
to be retained by their followers. Even the priests of Buddha, 
whose life was a protest against caste, re-erected the system in 
the island of Ceylon, where the radis or radios were reduced to 
much the same state as the Pariahs.^ Protestant missions have 
made but little progress, even in recent years. The number 
of native converts to Christianity rose from 1,246,000 in 1872 
to 2,664,000 in 1901 ; these figures, however, are by themselves 
rather misleading, for Christianity appears to have touched 
the higher classes in India not at ail, only the out-castes. 

It is still the general law that to constitute a good marriage 
the parties must belong to the same caste, but to unconnected 
families. Undoubtedly, however, the three higher castes were 
always permitted to intermarry with the caste next below their 
own, the issue taking the lower caste or sometimes forming a new 
class. A Sudra need not marry a wife of the same caste or sect 
as himself. In 1871 it was decided by the judicial committee 
of the privy council that a marriage between a zemindar (land- 
owner) of the Malavar class, a subdivision of the Sudra caste, 
with a woman of the Vellala class of Sudras is lawful. Generally 
also a woman may not marry beneath her own caste. The feeling 
is not so strong against a man marrying even in the lowest caste, 
for Manu permits the son of a Brahman and a Sudra mother 
to raise his family to the highest caste in the seventh generation. 
The illegitimacy resulting from an invalid marriage doe.s not 
render incapable of caste ; at least it does not so disqualify the 
lawful children of the bastard. On a forfeiture of caste by either 
spouse intercourse ceases between the spouses : if the out-caste^ 
be a sonlcss woman, she is accounted dead, and funeral rites are 
perfoi*med for her ; if she have a son, he is bound to maintain 
her. It is remarkable that the professional concubinage of the 
dancing-girl does not involve degradation, if it be with a person 
of the same caste. This suggests that whatever may be the 
function of caste, it is not a safe guardian of public morality. 
The rules as to prohibited degrees in marriage used to bo very j 
strict, but they are now relaxed. An act of 1856 legalized re- 
marriage by widows in all the castes, with a conditional forfeit- 
ure of the deceased husband’s estate, unless the husband has 
expressly sanctioned the second marriage. The later Indian 
Marriage Act was directed against the iniquitous child marriages ; 
it requires a minimum age. In many ways the theoretical 
inferiority of the Sudra absolves him from the restraints 
which the letter of the law lays on the higher castes. Thus a 
Sudra may adopt a daughter’s or sister's son, though this is 
contrary to 4 he general rule that the adopter should be able to 1 
marry the mother of the adopted person. The rule requiring the | 
person adopted to be of the same caste and goira or family as the j 
adopter is also dispensed with in the case of Sudras. In fact, it is 
only a married person whom a Sudra may not adopt. As regards 
inheritance the Sudra does not come off so well in competition 
with the other castes. “ The sons of a Brahamana in the several 
tribes have four shares or three or two or one ; the children of 
a Kshatriya have three portions or two or one ; and those of 
a Vaisya take two parts or one.” This refers to the case per- 
mitted by law, and not unknown in practice, of a Brahman 
having four wives of different castes, a Kshatriya three, and so 
on. But all sons of inferior caste are excluded from property 
coming by gift to the father ; and a Sudra son is also excluded 
from land acquired by purchase. It must be recollected, how- 
ever, that under an act of 1850, loss of cast6 no longer affects 
the capacity to inherit or tcTbe adopted. In cases of succession 
inUkiaio on failure of the preceptor^ pupil, and fellow^student 
(heirs called by the Hindu law after relatives), a priest, or any 
Prahmop, mahy j^pcceed. Where a Sudra is the only son of a 
^ Irving, Theory and Practice of Caste (I>ondon, 1859). 


Brahman,' the Sapinda, or next of kin, would take two-‘third$ 
of the inheritance ; where he is the only son of any other twice* 
born father, the Sapinda would take one*half. Possibly, the rule 
of eaual division among sons of equal caste did not at first apply 
to Brahmans, who, as the eldest sons of God,, would perhaps 
observe the custom of primogeniture among themselves. On the 
other hand it was laid down in the judicial committee in 1869, 
contrary to the collected opinions of the Pundits of the Sudder 
court, that, in default of lawful children, the illegitimate children 
of the Sudra caste inherit their putative father’s estate, and, even 
if there be lawful children, are entitled to maintenance out of the 
estate. It had previously been decided by Sir Edward Ryan in 
1857 that the illegitimate children of a Rajput, or of any other 
member of a superior caste, have no right of inheritance even 
under will, but a mere right to maintenance, provided the children 
are docile. It seems then that the Kshatriya and Vaisya castes, 
though in one sense non-existent, still control Hindu succession. 

With regard to Persia the Zend Avesta speaks of a fourfold 
division of the ancient inhabitants of Iran into priests, warriors, 
agriculturists and artificers ; and also of a sevenfold division corre- 
sponding to the seven amschespands, or servants of Ormuzd. This 
was no invention of Zoroaster, but a tradition from the golden 
age of Jemshid or Diemschid. The priestly caste of Magi was 
divided into Her beds or disciples, Mobeds or masters, and Destur 
Molieds or complete masters. The last-named were alone entitled 
to read the liturgies of Ormuzd ; they alone predicted the future 
and carried the sacred cosit, or girdle, havan, or cup, and barsom, 
or bunch of twigs. The Zend word baresma is supposed to be 
connected with Brahma, or sacred element, of which the symbol 
was a bunch of kusa grass, generally called veda. The Persian 
and Hindu religions arc further connected by the ceremony 
called Horaa in the one and Soma in the other. Haug, in his 
Tract on the Origin of Brahmanism (quoted by Muir, ubt supra), 
maintains tlrnt the division in the Zend Avesta of the followers 
of Ahura Mazda into Atharvas, Rathaesvas, and Vastrya was 
precisely equivalent to the three superior Indian castes. He 
also asserts that only the sons of priests (Atharvas) could become 
priests, a rule still in force among the Parsis. The Book of Daniel 
rather suggests that the Magi were an elective body ; and as 
regards the secular classes there does not seem to be a trace of 
hereditary employment or religious subordination. There is 
a legend in the Dabistan of a great conqueror, Mahabad, who 
divided the Abyssinians into the usual four castes ; and Strabo 
mentions a similar classification of the Iberians into kings, priests, 
soldiers, husbandmen and menials. 

At one time it was the universal opinion that in Egypt there 
were at least two great castes, priests and warriors, the functions 
of which were transmitted from father to son, the minor pro- 
fessions grouped under the great castes being also subject to 
hereditary transmission. This opinion was held by Otfried 
Muller, 2 Meiners of Gottingen, and others- Doubts were first 
suggested by Rossellini, and after Champollion had deciphered 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions, J. J. Ampire ® boldly announced 
that there were in Egypt no castes strictly so called ; that in 
particular the professions of priest, soldier, judge, &c., were not 
hereditary ; and that the division of Egyptian society was merely 
that which is generally found in certain stages of social growth 
between the liberal professions and the mechanical arts. and 
trades. No difference of colour, or indeed of any feature, has been 
observed in the monumental pictures of the different Egyptian 
castes. Prom an inspection of numerous tombs, sarcophagi, 
and funeral stones, which frequently enumerate the names and 
professions of several kinsfolk of the deemed, Ampere concluded 
that sacerdotal and military functions wore sometimes united 
in the same person, and might even be combined with civil 
functions ; that intetmarriage might certaiply take place between 
the sacred and military oraers ; and that the members of the 
same natural family did frequently adopt the different occupations 
which had been supposed to be the exclusive property of the 
castes. The tombs of Beni Hassan show ip a striJong ifianher the 

^ Manual of Archaeoiogy, 
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Egyptiati tendency to accumulate) rather than to separate, 
employments. Occasionally families were set apart for the 
worship of a particular divinity. An interesting “section^’ of 
Egyptian society is afforded by a granite monument preserved 
in the museum at Naples. Nine figures in bas-relief represent 
the deceased, his father, three brothers, a paternal uncle, and the 
father and two brothers of his wife» Another side contains the 
mother, wife, wife's mother and maternal aunts. The deceased 
is described as a military officer and superintendent of buildings ; 
his elder brother as a priest and architect ; his tiiird brother as a 
provincial governor, and his father as a priest of Ammon. The 
family of the wife is exclus^ively sacerdotal. Egyptian caste, 
therefore, permitted two brothers to be of different castes, 
and one person to be of more castes than one, and of different 
castes from those to which his father or wife belonged. The lower 
employments, Commerce, agriculture, even medicine, are never 
mentioned on the tombs. The absolute statements about caste 
in Egypt, circulated by such writers as Reynier and I)e Goguet, 
have, no doubt, been founded on passages in Herodotus (ii. 143, 
164), who mentions seven classes, and makes war an hereditary 
profession ; in Diodorus Siculus (i. who mentions five 

classes and a hereditary priesthood ; and in Plato, who, anxious 
to illustrate the principle Of compulsory division of labour, on 
which his republic was based, speaks in the Tttnaeus of a total 
separation of the six classes— priests, soldiers, husbandmen, 
artisans, hunters and shepherds, Heeren (ii, 5^) docs not 
hesitate to ascribe the formation of Egyptian caste to the meeting 
of different races. According to the chronology constructed 
by Bunsen the division into castes began in the period io,oao- 
9000, and was completed along with the introduction of animal 
worship and the improvement of writing under tlie thitxl dynasty 
in the 6th or 7th century of the Old Empire. The Scholiast of 
Apollonius Rhodius, on the authority of Dicaoarchus, in the 
S^ond Book of Helim, mentions a king, Scsonchosis, who, about 
3712 tt.c., “enacted that no one should abandon his father’s 
traile, for this he considered as leading to avarice,’^ Bunsen 
conjectures that this may refer to Sesostoris, the lawgiver of 
Manetho^s third or Memphite dynasty, the eighth from Menes, 
who introduced writing, building with hewn stone, and medicine ; 
possibly, also, to Sesostris, who, Aristotle says {JPvhL vii. i), 
introduced caste to Crete. He further observes that in Egypt 
there was never a conquered indigenous race. There was one j 
nation with one language and one religion ; the public panegyrics * 
embraced the whole people ; every Egyptian was the child and 
friend of the gods. The kings were generally warriors, and latterly 
adopted into the sacerdotal oaste. Intermarriage was the rule, 
except between the swineherds and ail other classes. “ Every 
shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians (Gen. xlvi, 34). 

1 'he comprehensive esSay by fiif H. H. Rlsley in the introductory 
volumcof the Indian Census Report for 1901 is the best recent account 
of caste in India. See also, besides the w^rks montroned m the 
text, Sir Den*d Ibbetson’s 4 he Punjab Gmsus {1881); W. 

Ciooke, Things Indian {190^ and other books by this author on 
Indian religion and castt ; Senaft, Les Castes dans Vlnde (1S96); 
Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Cnsits and Sms (1896). There 
is an interesting chapter on the subject In Sidney Tow'« Vision of 
India See al&o Inuia, InPian Law, and Hinduism. 

CASTKti, UOVm BEHTRANP (1688-1757), fVcnch mathe* 
tnatkian^ was bom at Montpellier on tha itth of NoviKuber 
1688, and entered the order of the Jesuits in 1705. Having 
studied literature, he afterwards devoted himself entirely to 
matliematids and natural philosophy. He wrote several scien^ 
tific works, that which attracted most attention at the time 
being his Optiquts des (1740), of treatise on the melody 

(A colours. He endeavoured to illustrate the subject by a 
d^mecifi Or ocular harpsichord ; hut the treatise and 

the illustnation wero quickly forgotten. He also wrote 
mmiqut uhMrsdle {1728) and ie f^ysiqm to pesanUixt I 
ukittfseUe ies t&fps {1724). He also published a critical aoco^mt ^ 
of the system of Sir Isaac Newton in Fiench in 1743. 

CAStEtAM Y RIPOLL, EMILIO <iS32-i«99>, Spanish States- 
man, was born at Cadiz on the 8th of September 2832. At the 
age M sevbn he lost his father, who had token an active part in 


the progressist agitations during the re^ of Ferdinand VII., 
and had passed several years as an exile in England. He at- 
tended a grammar-school at Sax. In 1848 he began to study 
law in Madrid, but soon elected to compete for admittance at 
the school of philosophy and letters, where he took the degree 
of doctor in 1853. He was an obscure rcpublicai\ student when 
the Spanish revolutionary movement of 1H54 took place, and the 
young liberals and democrats of that epoch decided to hold a 
meeting, in the largest theatre of the capital. On that occasion 
Castelar delivered his maiden speech, Which at once placed him 
in the van of the advanced politicians of the reign of Queen 
Isabella, From that moment he took an active part in politics, 
radical journalism, literary and historical pursuits. Castelar 
was compromised in the first rising of June 1866, which was 
concerted by Marshal Prim, and crushed, after much bloodshed, 
in the streets by Marshals OT>Dnneli and Serrano. A court- 
martial condemned liim in contutnaaom to death by “ garote 
vii," and he had to hide in the house of a friend until he escaped 
to France. There he lived years until the successful revolu- 
tion of 1868 allowed him to return and enter the Cortes for the 
first time— as deputy for Saragossa. At the same time he re- 
sumed the professorship of history at the Madrid university. 
Castelar soon became famous by liis rhetorical speeches in the 
Constituent Cortes of 1869, where he led the republican minority 
in advocating a federal republic as the logical outcome of the 
recent revolution. He thus gave much trouble to men like 
Serrano, Topete and Prim, who had never harboured the idea 
of drifting into advanced democracy, and who had ©adi his own 
scheme for re-estaUishing the monarchy with certain oonsti- 
tutionai restrictions. Hence arose -Castelar’s constant and 
vigorous criticisms of the successive plans mooted to place a 
Hohenzollern, a Portuguese, the duke of Montpensier, Espartero 
and finally Amadeus of Savoy on the throne. He attacked with 
relentless vigour the short-lived monarchy of Amadeus, and con- 
tributed to its downfall. 

The abdication of Amadeus led to the proclamation of the 
federal republic. The senate and congress, very largely composed 
of itionarchists, permitted themselves to be dragged along into 
democracy by the republican minority headed by Salmeron, 
Figuems, Pi y Margall and Castelar. The short-lived federal 
republic from the irth of February 1873 to the 3rd of January 
1874 was the culminating point of the career of Castelar, and his 
conduct during those eleven months was much praised by the 
wiser portion of his fellow-countrymen, though it alienated from 
him the sympathies of the majority of his quondam friends in 
the republican ranks. 

Before the revolution of 1868 Castelar had begun to dissent 
from the doctrines of the more advanced rcpublkails, and 
particularly as to the means to be employed for their success. 
He abhorred bloodshed, he disliked mob rule, he did not approve 
of military prmunciafnventoSs His idea would have been a 
parliamentary republic on the American lines, with some traits 
of the Swiss constitution to keep in touch with the regionajist 
and provincialist inclinations of many parts of the peninsula. 
He would have placed at the head of his commonwealth a 
president and Cortes freely elected by the people^ mling the 
country in a liberal spirit and with due respect for conservative 
principles, religious traditions and national unity^. Such a 
statesman was sure to clash with the dotlrinaircs, like Salmeron, 
who wanted to imitate French methods ; witii Pi y Margall, 
who wanted a federal republic after purely Spinish ideas of 
decentrafination ; and above all with the intmnsigent and gloomy 
fenatks who became the kaders of the cantonal ifisuTrodtiotos at 
Cadiz, Seville, Valencia, Malaga and Cartag&na in 1873. 

At first Castelar did his best to work with the other republican 
membere of the first government of the fedotni republic. He 
accepted the post of minister for foreign affairs. He even went 
so as to side with his ooUtfiigues, trhen serious difficulties 
arose between the new government aiidi the president of 
Cortes, Senor Martos, who was bteked by a very imposing 
commission composed ol the most inflisdntial conservative 
membem of the Imt parlkment of the Savoyard king, which hod 
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5 us|>ended its sittings shortly after proclaiming the federal 
republic. A sharp stri^ggle was carried on for weeks between 
the executive and this commission, at first presided over by 
Martos, and, when he resigned, by Salmeron. In the background 
Marshal Serrano and many politicians and military men steadily 
advocated a coup d'eiat in order to avert the triumph of the 
republicans. The adversaries of the executive were prompted 
by the captain-general of Madrid, Pavia, who promised the 
co-operation of the garrison of the capital. The president, 
Salmeron, and Marshal Serrano himself lacked decision at the 
last moment, and lost time and many opportunities by which 
the republican ministers profited. The federal republicans 
became masters of the situation in the last fortnight of April 

1873, turned the tables on their adversaries by making a 
pacific bloodless pronunciamiento. 

The battalions of the militia that had assembled in the bull- 
ring near Marshal Serrano’s house to assist the anti-democratic 
movement were disarmed, and their leaders, the politicians 
and generals, were allowed to escai>e to France or Portugal. 
The Cortes were dissolved, and the federal and constituent 
Cortes of the republic convened, but they only sat during the 
summer of 1873, long enough to show their absolute incapacity, 
and to convince the executive that the safest policy was to 
suspend the session for several months. 

This was the darkest period of the annals of the Spanish 
revolution of 1873-1874. Matters got to such a climax of disorder, 
disturbance and coPfusion, from the highest to the lowest strata 
of Spanish society, that the president of the executive, Figueras, 
deserted his post and fled the country. Pi y Margall and Sal- 
meron, in successive attempts to govern, found no support in 
the re^ly important and influential elements of Spanish .society. 
Salmeron had even to appeal to such well-known reactionary 
generals as Pavia, Sanchez, Bregna and Moriones, to assume 
the command of the armies in the south and in the north of 
Spain. Fortunately these oflicers responded to the call of the 
executive. In less than five weeks a few thousand men properly 
handled sufficed to quell the cantonal risings in Cordoba, Sevilla, 
Cadiz and Malaga, and the whole of the south might have been 
soon pacified, if the federal republican ministers had not once 
more given way to the pressure of the majority of the Cortes, 
composed of “ Intransigentes ” and radical republicans. The 
president, Salmeron, after showing much .indecision, resigned, 
but not until he had recalled the general in command in Andalusia, 
Pavia. This resignation was not an unfortunate event for the 
country, as the federal Cortes not only made Castelar chief of 
the executive, though his partisans were in a minority in the 
Parliament, but they gave him much liberty to act, as they 
decided to suspend the sittings of the house until 2nd January 

1874. This was the turning-point of the Spanish revolution, 
as from that day the tide set in towards the successive develop- 
meats that led to the restoration of the Bourbons. 

On becoming the ruler of Spain at the beginning of September 
1873, Castelar at once devoted his attention to the reorganization 
of the army, whose numbers had dwindled down to about 
70,000 men. This force, though aided by considerable bodies 
of local militia and volunteers in the northern and western 
provinces, was insufficient to cope with the 60,000 Carlists in 
arms, and with the still formidable nucleus of cantonalists around 
Alcoy and Cartagena. To supply the deficiencies Castelar called 
out more than 100,000 consenpts, who joined the colours in less 
than six weeks. He selected his generals without respect of 
politics, sending Moriones to the Basque provinces and Navarre 
at the head of 20,000 men, Martinez Campos to Catalonia with 
several thousand, and Lopez Dominguez, the nephew of Marshal 
Serrano, to begin the land blockade of the last stronghold of the 
cantonal insurgents, Cartagena, where the crews of Spain’s only 
fleet had joined the revolt. 

Castelar next turned his atijcntion to the Church. He renewed 
direct relations with the Vatican, and at last induced Pope 
Pius IX. to approve his selection of two dignitaries to occupy 
vacant sees as well as his nominee for the vacant archbishopric 
of Valencia, a prelate who afterwards became archbishop of 


Toledo, and remained to the end a close friend of Castelar, 
He put a stop to all persecutions of the Church and religious 
orders, and enforced respect of Church property. He attempted 
to restore some order in the treasury and administration of 
finance, with a view to obtain ways and means to cover the 
expense of the three civil wars, Carlist, cantonal and Cuban. 
The Cuban insurgents gave him much trouble and anxiety, the 
famous Vtrginius incident nearly leading to a rupture between 
Spain and the United States. Castelar sent out to Cuba all the 
reinforcements he could spare, and a new governor-general, 
Jovellar, whom he peremptorily instructed to crush the mutinous 
spirit of the Cuban militia, and not allow them to drag Spain 
into a conflict with the United States. Acting upon the instruc- 
tions of Castelar, Jovellar gave up the filibuster vessels, and those 
of the crew and passengers who had not been summarily shot 
by General Burriel. Castelar always prided himself on having 
terminated this incident without too much damage to the prestige 
of Spain. 

At the end of 1873 Castelar had reason to be satisfied with 
the results of his efforts, with the military operations in the 
peninsula, with the assistance he was getting from the middle 
classes and even from many of the political elements of the 
Spanish revolution that were not republican. On the other 
hand, on the eve of the meeting of the federal Cortes, he could 
indulge in no illusions as to what he had to expect from the bulk 
of the republicans, who openly dissented from his conservative 
and conciliatory policy, and announced that they would reverse 
it on the very day the Cortes met. Warnings came in plenty, and 
no less a personage than the man he had made captain-general of 
Madrid, General Pavia, suggested that, if a conflict arose between 
Castelar and the majority of the Cortes, not only the garrison 
of Madrid and its chief, but all the armies in the field and their 
generals, were disposed to stand by the president. Castelar knew 
too well what such offers meant in the classic land of pronuncta- 
jntentos, and he refused so flatly that Pavia did not renew his 
advice. The sequel is soon told. The Cortes met on the 2nd 
of January 1874. The intransigent majority refused to listen to 
a last eloquent appeal that Castelar made to their patriotism 
and common sense, and they passed a vote of censure. Castelar 
resigned. The Cortes went on wrangling for a day and night 
untU, at daybreak on the 3rd of January 1874, General Pavia 
forcibly ejected the deputies, closed and dissolved the Cortes, 
and called up Marshal Serrano to form a provisional government. 

Castelar kept apart from active politics during the twelve 
months that Serrano acted as president of the republic. Another 
pronunctamtenio finally put an end to it in the last week of 
December 1874, when Generals Campos at Sagunto, Jovellar 
at Valencia, Primo de Rivera at Madrid, and Laserna at Logrono, 
proclaimed Alphonso XII. king of Spain. Castelar then went 
into voluntary exile for fifteen months, at the end of which 
he was elected deputy for Barcelona^ He sat in all subsequent 
parliaments, and just a month before his death he was elected 
as representative of Murcia. During that period he became 
even more estranged from the majority of the republicans. 
Bitter experience had shown him that their federal doctrines 
and revolutionary methods could lead to nothing in harmony 
with the aspirations of the majority of Spaniards. He elected, 
to use his own words, to defend and to seek the realization of 
the substance of the programme of the Spanish revolution of 
1868 by evolution, and legal, pacific means. Hence the contrast 
between his attitude from 1876 to 1886, during the reign of 
Alphonso XII., when he stood in the front rank of the Opposition 
to defend the reforms of that revolution against Senor Canoyas, 
and his attitude from 1886 to 1891, In this latter period Cai^tel^r 
acted as a sort of independent auxiliary of Sagasta and of the 
Liberal party. As soon as Castelar saw universal spffr^e re- 
established he solemnly declared in the Cortes that his tas)k: 
was accomplished, his political mission at an end, ^nd that he 
proposed to devote the remainder of his life^ to those literary, 
historical, philosophical, and economic studies whiph he/ had 
never neglected even in the busiest days of ,bis political 
career. Indeed, it was his extraordinary activity apd power of 
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assimilation in such directions that allowed him to keep his 
fellow-countrymen so well informed of what was going on in 
the outer worldp His literary and journalistic labours occupied 
much of his time, and were his chief means of subsistence. 
He left unfinished a history of Europe in the 19th century. 
The most conspicuous of his earlier works were : — A History of 
CwiUzatton in the First Five Centuries of Christianity^ RecoUec* 
Hons of Italy ^ Life of Lord Byron, The History of the Repuhluan 
Movement in Europe, The Redemption of Slaves, The Religious 
Revolution, Historical Essays on the Middle Ages, The Eastern 
Question, Fra Filippo Lippi, History of the Discovery of America, 
and some historical novels. Castelar died near Murcia on the 
25th of May 1899, at the age of 66. His funeral at Madrid was 
an imposing demonstration of the sympathy and respect of all 
classes and parties. (A. E. H ) 

CASTELFRANCO NELL* EMILIA, a town of Emilia, Italy, 
in the province of Bologna, 16 m. N.W. by rail from the town 
of Bologna. Pop. (1901) 3163 (town), 13,484 (commune). The 
churches contain some pictures by later Bolognese artists. Just 
outside the town is a massive fort erected by Urban VIII. in 
1628, on the frontier of the province of Bologna, now used as 
a prison. Castelfranco either occupies or lies near the site of 
the ancient Forum Gallorum, a place on the Via Aemilia 
between Mutina and Bononia, where in 43 b.c. Octavian and 
Hirtius defeated Mark Antony. 

CASTELFRANCO VENETO, a town and episcopal see of 
Venetia, Italy, in the province of Treviso, 16 m. W. by rail from 
the Yown of Treviso. Pop. (1901) 5220 (town), 12,551 (com- 
mune). The older part of the town is square, surrounded by 
medieval walls and towers constructed by the people of Treviso 
in 1218 (see Cittadella). It was the birthplace of the painter 
Giorgio Barbarelli (II Giorgione, 1477-1512), and the cathedral 
contains one of his finest works, the Madonna with SS. Francis 
and Liberalis (1504), in the background of which the towers of 
the old town may be seen. 

CASTELL, EDMUND (1606-1685), English orientalist, was 
bom in 1606 at Tadlow, in Cambridgeshire. At the age of fifteen 
he entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, but afterwards changed 
his residence to St John’s, on account of the valuable library 
there. His great work was the compiling of his Lexicon Hepia- 
glotton Hebraicum,Chaldaicum, Syriacum, Samar itanum,Aeihiopi- 
cum, Arabteum, et Persicum (1669). Over this book he spent 
eighteen years, working (if we may accept his own statement) 
from sixteen to eighteen hours a day ; he employed fourteen 
assistants, and by an expenditure of £12,000 brought himself 
to poverty, for his lexicon, though full of the most unusual 
learning, did not find purchasers. He was actually in prison 
in 1667 because he was unable to discharge his brother’s debts, 
for which he had made himself liable. A volume of poems 
dedicated to the king brought him preferment. He was made 
prebendary of Canterbury and professor of Arabic at Cambridge. 
Before undertaking the Lexicon Heptaglotion, Castell had helped 
l>r Brian Walton in the preparation of his Polyglott Bible. His 
MSS. he beejueathed to the university of Cambridge. He died 
in 1685 at Higham Gobion, Bedfordshire, where he was rector. 

The Syriac section of the Lexicon was issued separately at Got- 
tingen in 1788 by J. D. Michaelis, who offers a tribute to Castell’s 
learning and industry. Tner published the Hebrew section in 
1790-1792. 

CASTELLAHMARE DI STABIA (anc. Stabiae), a seaport and 
episcopal see of Campania, Italy, in the province of Naples, 
17 m. S.E. by rail from the town of Naples. Pop, (1901) town, 
26,378 ; commune, 32,589. It lies in the south-east angle of 
the Bay of Naples, at the beginning of the peninsula of Sorrento, 
and owing to the sea and mineral water baths ,(12 different 
springs) and its attractive situation, with a splendid view of 
Vesuvius and, fine woods on the hills behind, it is a favourite 
resort of foreigners in spring and autumn and of Neapolitans 
in summer. The castle from which it takes its name, on the 
hill to the south of the town, was built by the emperor Frederick 
II. There are three large churches of the late i8th century# 
There Are a large royal dockyard and a stnall-arms factory { 
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there are edso iron works, cotton, flour and macaroni mills. The 
value of imports (chiefly coal, wheat, scrap-iron and cheese) 
for 1904 was £1,239,048, and the value of exports (chiefly 
macaroni and green fruit) £769,100. There is also a sponge 
trade, but the former coral tracte is depressed. The port was 
cleared by 420 vessels of 477,713 tonnage in 1905, An electric 
tramway along the coast road to Sorrento was opened in 1905. 

CASTELLESI, ADRIANO (r. 1460 1521?), known also 

as CoRNETO from his birthplace, Italian cardinal and writer, 
was sent by Innocent VIll. to reconcile James HI. of Scotland 
with his subjects. While in England he was appointed (1503), 
by Henry VII., to the see of Hereford, and in the following 
year to the more lucrative diocese of Bath and Wells, but he 
never resided in either. Returning to Rome, he became secre- 
tary to Alexander VI. and was made by him cardinal (May 31, 
1503). A man of doubtful reputation, Alexander’s confidant and 
favourite, he paid the pope a large sum for his elevation. He 
bought a vigna in the Borgo near the Vatican, and thereon 
erected a sumptuous palace after designs by Bramante ; and it 
was here, in the summer of 1503, that he entertained the pope 
and Cesarc Borgia at a banquet that went on till nightfall despite 
the unhealtliy season of the year, when ague in its most malignant 
form was rife. Of the three, Cardinal Adrian was the first to 
fall ill, the pope succumbing a week after. The story of the 
poisoning of the pope is to be relegated to the realm of fiction. 
Soon after the election of Leo X. the cardinal was implicated 
in the conspiracy of Cardinal Petrucci against the pope, and 
confessed his guilt ; but, pardon being offered only on condition 
of the payment of 25,000 ducats, he fled from Rome and was 
subsequently deposed from the cardinalate. As early as 1504 
he had presented his palace (now the Palazzo Giraud-Torlonia) 
to Henry VII. as a residence for the English ambassador to the 
Holy See; and on his flight Henry VIII., who had quarrelled 
with him, gave it to Cardinal Campeggio. Adrian first fled to 
Venice. Of his subsequent history nothing is known for certain. 
It is said that he was murdered by a servant when on his way 
to the conclave that elected Adrian VI. As a writer, he was one 
of the first to restore the Latin tongue to its pristine purity ; 
and among his works are De Vera Philosophia ex quatuor dodo- 
ribus ecclestae (Bologna, 1507), De Sermone Latino (Basel, 1513), 
and a poem, Dc Venatwne (Venice, 1534). 

See Polydore Vergil, historiae, edited by H. Ellis (London, 

1844) I a-nd A. Aub6ry, Htstotre gdn^rale des cardtnaux (Pans, 
1642). (E. Tn.) 

CASTELLI, IGNAZ; FRANZ (1781-1862), Austrian dramatist, 
was born at Vienna on the 6th of March 1781. He studied law 
at the university, and then entered the government service. 
During the Napoleonic invasions his patriotism inspired him to 
write stirring war songs, one of which, Kriegslied fiir die bster- 
reichische Armee, was printed by order of the archduke Charles 
and distributed in thousands. For this Castelli was proclaimed 
by Napoleon in the Momieur, and had to seek refuge in Hungary. 
In 1815 he accompanied the allies into France as secretary to 
Count Cavriani, and, after his return to Vienna, resumed his 
official post in connexion with the estates of Lower Austria. 
In 1842 he retired to his property at Lilienfeld, where, sur- 
rounded by his notable collections of pictures and other art 
treasures, he for the rest of his life devoted himself to literature. 
Castelli’s dramatic talent was characteristically Austrian; his 
plays were well constructed and efiective and satirized unspar- 
ingly the foibles of the Viennese. But his wit v^as too local 
and ephemeral to appeal to any but his own gejneration, and if 
he is remembered at all to-day it is by his excellent Geiichte 
in niederosierreichiseker Mundari (1828). He died at Lilienfeld 
on the 5th of February, 1862. 

Casteili’s GhammelU Gedichte appeared in 1833 in 6 vdls. ; a 
selection of his Werke in 1843 m 15 vols. (2nd ed., 1848), followed 
by 6 supplementary volumes in 1858. His autobiograpliy, Memoirm 
meines Lebens, appeared in 1861-1862 in 4 vols. 

CASTELLOy BERNARDO (i557->i629), Genoese portrait and 
historical painter, bom at Albaro near Genoa, was the intimate 
friend of Tasso, and took upon himself the taj^k of designing 
the figures of the Gerusalemme Liberata, published in 1592 ; 
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sorAe of these subjects; were engraved by Agostino Caracci. 
Besides painting a number of works in Genoa, mostly in a rapid 
and superficial style, Gastello was employed in Rome and in 
the court of the duke of Savoy. 

GASTELLO, OlOVANNI BATTISTA (1500?-! 569?), Italian 
historical painter, was born near Bergamo in 1500 or perhaps 
1 509, and is hence ordinarily termed XI Bergamasco. He belongs, 
however, to the school of Genoa, but does not appear to have 
had any family relationship with the other two painters named 
Gastello, also noticed here. He was employed to decorate the 
Nunziata di Portoria in Genoa, the saloon of the Lanzi Palace 
at Gorlago» and the Pardo Palace in Spain. Ilis best-known 
works are the ‘‘ Martyrdom of St Sebastian/^ and the picture 
of “ Christ as Judge of the World on one of the vaultings of 
the Annunziata. He was an architect and hculj)tor as well as 
painter. In 1567 he was invited to Madrid by Philip IL, and 
there he died, holding the office of architect of the royal palaces. 
The date of death (as of birth) is differently stated as 1569 or 

1579* 

GASTELLO, VALERIO (1625-1654), Italian painter, was the 
youngest son of Bernardo Gastello {q.v,). He surpassed his father, 
and particularly excelled in painting battle-scenes. He painted 
the “ Rape of the Sabines,^’ now in the Palazzo Brignole, Genoa, 
and decorated the cupola of the church of the Annunziata in the 
same city. In these works he is regarded by his admirers as 
combining the fire of Tmtoretto with the general style of Paolo 
Veronese. 

GASTELLO BRANGO, GAMILLO, ViscoNOii: dk Correia 
Botelho (1825-1890), Portuguese novelist, was born out of 
wedlock and lost his parents in infancy. He spent his early years 
in a village in Traz-os-Montes. He learnt to love poetry from 
Camoens and -Bocage, while Mendes Pinto gave liim a lust for 
adventure, but he dreamed more than he rea<l, and giX‘W up 
undisciplined and proud. He studied in Oporto and Coimbra 
witli much irregularity, and since his disdain for the intrigues 
and miseries of politics in Portugal debarred him from the chance 
of a government post, he entered the career of letters to gain 
a livelihood. After a spell of journalistic work in Oporto and 
Lisbon he procecnled to the Episcopiil seminary in the former 
city with a view of studying for the priesthood, and during this 
period wrote a number of religious works and translated Chateau- 
briand* He actually took minor orders, but his restless nature 
prevented him from following one course for long, and he soon 
returned to the world, and henceforth kept up a feverish literary 
activity to the end. He was created a ''viscount in 1885 in 
recognition of his services to letters^ and when his health finally 
broke down and he could no longer use his pen, parliament gave 
him a pension for life. When, having lost his sight, and suffering 
from chronic nervous disease, he died by his own hand in 1890, 
it was generally recognized that Portugal had lost the most 
national of her modern writers. 

Apart from his plays and verses, Gastello Branco’s works may 
be divided into three sections. The first comprises his romances 
of the imaginatioii, of wliich Os mysterios de Lisboa, in the style 
of Victor Hugo, is a fair example. The second includes his novels 
of manners, a style of which he was the creator and remained 
the chief exponent until the appearance of 0 Cnnu de Padre 
Amaro of E^a de Queiroz. In these he is partly idealist and 
partly realist, and describes to perfection the domestic and sodal 
life of Portugal in the early part of the 19th century. The third 
division embraces his writings in the domain of history, bio- 
graphy arid literary criticism. Among these may be cited 
Noites de Lamego, Cousas leves € pesddasy Cavar em ruinas, 
Memorias do Bispo do GfTLo Pura and Bohemia do Espirito, 

In all, his publications number about two hundred and sixty, 
belonging to many departments of letters, but he owes his great 
and lasting reputation to his rennanoes. Notwithstanding the 
fact that his slender means ^iged him t6 produce very rapidly 
to the order of publishers, who only paid him from £30 to £60 
a book, he never lost his individuality under the pressure. 
Knowing the life of the people by experience and not from 
bocdcs, he was able to fix in his pages a succession of strongly 
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marked and national types, such as the brazileiro, the old iidalgo 
of the north, and the Minho priest, while his lack of personal 
acquaintance with foreign countries and his relative iterance 
of their literatures preserved liirn from the temptation, so danger- 
ous to a Portuguese, of imitating the classical writers of the 
larger nations. Among the most notable of his romances are 
O Romance de un liomem Rico, his favourite, Retrato de Rtcardina, 
Amor de PerdifBo, and the magnificent scries entitled Novellas 
do Minho. Many of his novels are autobiographical, like Otide 
estd a felicidade, Memorias do Car cere and Vtnganga. Gastello 
Branco is an admirable story-teller, largely because he was a 
brilliant improvisatore, but he does not attempt character 
study. Nothing can exceed the richness of his vocabulary, and 
no other Portuguese author has shown so profound a knowledge 
of the popular language. Though nature had endowed him with 
the poetic temperament, his verses are mediocre, but his best 
plays are cast in bold lines and contain really dramatic situations, 
while his comedies are a triumph of the grotesque, with a mordant 
vem running through them that recalls Gil Vicente. 

The collected works of Camillo Gastello Branco are jiublishcd by 
the Comptinhia Editora ol I>isbon, and his most esteemed books 
have had several editions. Tlie Diccu>H€irio Bihhographtco Portuguez, 
vol. XX. p. 7 el seq., contains a lengthy but incomplete list of his pvib- 
hcations. See Romance do Romancista, by A. Pimentel, a badly put 
together but informing biography ; also a study on the novelist by 
J. Pereira de Sampaio m A Gerafdo Nova {Oporto, 1886) ; Dr Theo- 
philo Biaga, As M<^rnas Idetas net hUeratuva PoHugueza (Oporto. 
1892); Padre Senna Fieitas, Perful dz Carmllo Gastello Branvo (S. 
l*aulo, 1887); and IViulo Osoiio, Camtllo, a sua v%da^ o uu genio^ a 
sua obra (Oporto, 1908). (E. Pr ) 

GASTELLO BRANCO, an episcopal city and the capital of an 
administrative district formerly included in the province of 
Beira, Portugal ; 1560 ft. above the sea, on the Abrantes-Guarda 
railway. Pop. (1900) 7288. Numerous Roman remains bear 
witness to the antiquity of Gastello Branco, but its original name 
is unknown. The city is dominated by a ruined castle, and 
partly enclosed by ancient walls ; its chief buildmgs are the 
cath^ral and episcopal palace. Cloth is manufactured, and there 
is a flourlshmg local trade in cork, wine and olive oil. The 
administrative district of Gastello Branco, which comprises the 
valleys of the Zezere, Ocreza and Ponsul, right-hand tributaries 
of the Tagus, coincides with the suiith-eastern part of Beira , 
pop. (1900) 216,608 ; area, 2582 sq. m. 

GASTELLON D£ LA PLANA, a maritime province of eastern 
Spain, formed in 1833 of districts formerly included in Valencia, 
and bounded on the N. by Teruel and Tarragona, E. by the 
Mediterranean Sea, S. by Valencia, and W. by Teruel. Pop, 
(1900) 310,828 ; area, 2495 sq. m. The surface of the province 
is almost everywhere mountainous, and flat only near the coast 
and along some of the river valleys. Even on the Coast the 
Atalayas de Alcala and the Desierto dC las Palmas form two 
well-defined though not lofty ridges. The Mijares or MiUares 
is the principal river, flowing east-south-east from the highlands 
of Teruel, between the Sierras of Espina and Esptadan towards 
the south, and the peak called Pena Gok)sa (5945 ft.) towards 
the north, until it reaches the sea a little south of tire capital, 
also called Castellon de la Plana. The Monlleo, a left-hand 
tributary of the Mijares ; the Bergantes, which flows inland to 
join the Guadalope in Tcmel ; the Cenia, which divides CasteHon 
from Tarragona ; and a variety of lesser streams, render the 
province abundantly fertile. No oonsidembfe inlet • breaks the 
regularity of the coast-line, and there is no first-class harbour* 
Tfre climate is cold and variable in the hilly districts, temperate 
in winter and very warm in summer in the lowlaaads. Agricul^ 
tare, fruit-growing, and especially the cultivation of the vmc 
and olive, employ the majority oi the peasantry ; stock-farraing 
and sea-fishing arc also of importance. Lead, zinc, iron and 
other ores have been discovered in the province ; hut in 1903, 
out of 129 mining concessions registered, only two were worked 
and their output, lead and zinc, was quite insignificant. The 
local industries are mainly connected with fish-curing^ paper, 
porcelain, woollens, ootton, silk, espartoy brandy and oik. 
Wine, oranges and oil ore exported to foreign countries and 
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other parts of Spain. The important Barcelona^Valencia 
railway skirts the coast, passing through the capital ; and the 
Calatayud-SagUnto line crosses the southern extremity of the 
province. Elsewhere the roads, which are generally indiffereilt, 
form* the sole means of communication. Castell6n (29,904), 
Villarreal (16,068), the port of Burriana (12,962), and Pehiscola 
(3142), a town of some historical interest, are described in 
separate articles. The other chief towns are Alcald de Chisbert 
^6293), Almazora (7076), Benicarl6 (7251), Maella (7335), Onda 
(6595), Segorbe (7045), Vail de Ux6 (8643), Villafam6s (6708) 
and Vinaroz (8625). 

CASTBLLON de la plana, the capital of the province 
described above, on the Barcelona- Valencia railway, 4 m. from 
the Mediterranean Sea. Pop. (1900) 29,904. The broad and 
fertile plain in which Castell6n is built is watered artificially by 
a Moorish aqueduct, largely cut through the solid rock, and 
supplied by the estuary of the Mijares, 5 m. south-east. The 
town is partly encircled by ancient walls ; and, although most 
of its public buildings are modern, it contains several convents 
of early foundation, a curious old bell-tower, 150 ft. high, and a 
parish church chiefly noteworthy for a painting in the interior 
by Francisco Ribalta, who was born here in the middle of the 
1 6th century. Castell6n has a brisk trade, its manufactures 
comprising porcelain, leather, silk, linen, brandy and cork 
goods. Its harbour, El Grdo de Castell6n, about 4 m. east, is 
annually entered by some 200 small vessels. A light railway, 
which traverses the numerous and profitable orange plantations 
on the south-west, connects it with the towns of Almazora, 
Villarreal, Burriana and Onda, Under its Moorish rulers 
Castell6n occupied a hill to the north of its present site ; its 
removal to the plain by James I. of Aragon (1213-1276) gave 
the town its full name, ‘‘ Castellbn of the Plain.” 

CASTELNAU, MICHEL DE, Sieur de la MauvissiI:re 
(r. 1520-1592), French soldier and diplomatist, ambassador to 
Queen Elizabeth, was born in Touraine about 1520. Pie was 
one of a large family of children, and his grandfather, Pierre de 
Castelnau, was equerry to Louis XII. Endowed with a clear 
and penetrating intellect and remarkable strength of memory, 
he received a careful education, to complete which he travelled 
in Italy and made a long stay at Rome. He then spent some 
time in Malta, afterwards entered the army, and made his first 
acquaintance with war in the campaigns of the P^rench in Italy. 
His abilities and his courage won for him the friendship and pro- 
tection of the cardinal of Lorraine, who took him into his service. 
In 1557 a command in the navy was given to him, and the 
cardinal proposed to get him knighted. This, however, he de- 
clined, and then rejoined the French army in Picardy. Various 
delicate missions requiring tact and discretion were entrusted 
to him by the constable de Montmorency, and these he discharged 
so satisfactorily that he was sent by the king, Henry IL, to 
Scotland with despatches for Mary Stuart, then betrothed to 
the dauphin (afterwards Francis II.). From Scotland he passed 
into England, and treated with Queen Elizabeth respecting her 
claims on Cajais (1559), a settlement of which was effected at 
the congress of Cateau-Cambresis. He was next sent as am- 
bassador to the princes of Germany, for the purpose of prevailing 
upon them to withdraw their favour from the Protestants. 
This embassy was followed by missions to Margaret of Parma, 
governess of the Netherlands, to Savoy, and then to Rome, to 
ascertain the vi^ws of Pope Paul IV. with regard to France, 
Paul having died just before his arrival, Castelnau used his 
influence in favour of the election of Pius XV. Returning to 
France, he once more entered the navy, and served under his 
former patron. It was his good fortune, at Nantes, to discover 
the earliest symptoms of the conspiracy of Amboise, which he 
immediately reported to the government. 

After the death of Francis IL (l>ecei1nber 1560) he accom- 

E anied the queen, Mafy Stuart, to Scotland, and remained with 
er a year, durihg which time he made several journeys into 
England, arid attempted to bring about a reconciliation between 
Mary arid Queen Elizabeth, llie wise and moderate counsels 
whiA he oflfered to the former were unheeded. In 136^, in 
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consequence of the civil war in France, he returned there. He 
w^ employed against the Protestants in Brittany, was taken 
prisoner in an engagement with them and sent to Havre, but 
was soon after exchanged. In the midst of the excited passions 
of his countrymen, Castelnau, who was a sincere Catholic, main- 
tained a wise self-control and moderation, and by his counsels 
rendered valuable service to the government. He served at the 
siege of Rouen, distinguished himself at the battle of Dreux, 
took Tancarville, and contributed in 1563 to the recapture of 
Havre from the English. 

During the next ten years Castelnau was employed in 
various important missions — first to Queen Elizabeth, to 
negotiate a peace ; next to the duke of Alba, the new governor 
of the Netherlands. On this occasion he discovered the 
project formed by the prince of Cond6 and Admiral Coligny 
to seize and carry off the royal family at Monceaux (1567). 
After the battle of St Denis he was again sent to Germany 
to solicit aid against the Protestants ; and on his return 
he was rewarded for his services with the post of governor of 
Saint-Dizier, and a company of orderlies. At the head of his 
company he took part in the battles of J amac and Moncontour. 
In 1572 he was sent to England by Charles IX. to allay the 
excitement created by the massacre of St Bartholomew, and 
the same year he was sent to Germany and Switzerland. Two 
years later he was reappointed by Henry HI. ambassador to 
Queen Elizabeth, and he remained at her court for ten years. 
During this period he used his influence to promote the marriage 
of the queen with the duke of Alen^on, with a view especially 
to strengthen and maintain the alliance of the two countries. 
But Elizabeth made so many promises only to break them that 
at last he refused to accept them or communicate them to his 
government. On his return to France he found that his ch&teau 
of La Mauvissi^re had been destroyed in the civil war ; and as 
he refused to recognize the authority of the League, the duke of 
Guise deprived him of the governorship of Saint-Dizier. He 
was thus brought almost to a state of destitution. But on the 
accession of Henry IV., the king, who knew his worth, and was 
confident that although he was a Catholic he might rely on his 
fidelity, gave him a command in the army, and entrusted him 
with various confidential missions. 

Castelnau died at Joinville in 1592. His Mitnaires rank very 
high among the original authorities for the period they cover, 
the eleven years between 1559 and 1570. They were written 
during his last embassy in England for the benefit of his son ; 
and they possess the merits of clearness, veracity and im- 
partiality. They were first printed in 1621 ; again, with 
additions by Le Laboureur, in 2 vols. folio, in 1659 ; and a third 
time, still further enlarged by Jean Godefroy, 3 vols. folio, in 
1731. Castelnau translated into French the Latin work of 
Ramus, On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Gauls, 
Various letters of his are preserved in the Cottonian and Harleian 
collections in the British Museum. 

His grandson, Jacques de Castelnau (1620-1658), distin- 
guished himself in the war against Austria and Spain during the 
ministries of Richelieu and Mazarin, and died marshal of France. 

See Hubault, Ambassade de Castelnau en Angleterre (1856) ; 
Relations politiques de la France . . * avec Vicosse au seieidme 
stScle, edited by J. B. A. T. Teixlet (1862) ; and De la Ferri^re. Les 
Projets de mariage d' Elisabeth (1883). 

0A8TELNAUDARY, a town of south-western France, capital 
of an alrrondissement in the department of Aude, 22 m. W.N.W. 
of Carcassonne, on the Southern railway between that city 
and Toulouse. Pop. (1906) 6650. It is finely situated on an 
ekvation in the midst of a iertile and well-cultivated plain ; and 
its comiliercial facilities are greatly increased by the Canal du 
Midi, which widens out, as it passes the town, into on extensive 
basin surrounded with wharves and warehouses for the timber 
used in the ufJeeep of the canal. The principal buildings are 
the law court, the bdteL de ville, and the church of St Mic^l, 
dating from the 14th century ; none of these offers any featute 
of unusual interest. There are a number of flour-mills, aa> well 
as manufactories of earthenware, tiles and blankets ; an extensive 
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tride is maintained in lime, gypsum, timber, grain, fruits, wine, 
wool, cattle and farm! implements, and the building of canal 
boats forms an important industry. The public institutions 
include the sub-prefecturc, trilyunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a communal college and a farm school. 

Castelnaudaiy probably represents the ancient town of 
Sostomagus^ taken during the 5th century by the Visigoths, 
who, it is conjectured, rebuilt the town, callmg it Casirum 
Nomm Arianoruin^whmce the present name. Early in the 13th 
century the town was the scene of several struggles during the 
war against the Albigenses, between Simon IV., count of Mont- 
fort, and Raymond VI., count of Toulouse, and their supporters. 
In 1229 it was deprived of its ramparts, and after these had been 
rebuilt, it was captured and burned by the Black Prince in 1355, 
but again rebuilt in 1366. In 1632 it was the scene of a cavalry 
engagement in which the rebel Henry II., duke of Montmorency, 
was defeated and captured by the royal troops. 

CASTELSARRASIN, a town of south-western France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Tarn-et-Garonne, 
12 ra. W. of Montauban on the Southern railway. Pop. (1906) 
town, 3189 ; commune, 7496, Castelsarrasin, situated on the 
left bank of the lateral canal of the Garonne and about a mile 
from the right bank of that river, is surrounded by promenades 
occupying the site of the old fortifications. Its chief building is 
the brick-built church of St Sauveur, which dates from the T3th 
century. The administrative buildings am modern. The town 
has a sub-prcfecture, a tribunal of first insUince, and a communal 
college. The principal industrial establishment is the metal- 
foundry of Sainte-Marguerite, where copper, tin and other 
metals are worked ; there are also fiour-mllls, saw-mills and 
dye-works. Trade is in cattle, agricultural produce, wine, 
baskets and game. 

The name Castelsarrasin appears in the 13th century, when 
the village of Villelongue was replaced by the present bastide. 
Castrum Cerrucium, CasteFsur-Azine (from the neighbouring* 
stream, Azine) and Castellum Sarracenum are suggested deriva* 
tions, no one of which can be adopted with certainly. 

CASTI, GIOVANKI BATTISTA (1721-1803), Italian poet, was 
bom of humble parents at Montefiascone, m the states of the 
church, in 1721. He rose to the dignity of canon in the cathedral 
of his native place, but gave up his chance of church preferment 
to satisfy his gay and restless spirit by visiting most of the capitals 
of Europe. In 1782, on the death of Metastasio, he was appointed 
Poeta Cesarto, or poet-laureate of Austria, in which capacity he 
applied himself with great success to the opera bouffe ; but in 
1796 he resigned this post, in order that he might not be 
hampered by political relations ; and he spent the close of his 
life as a private gentleman at Paris, where he died in 1803. Casti 
is best known as the author of the Novelle galanit, and of Gli 
Animali parlanliy a poetical allege^, over which he spent eight 
years (1794-1802), and which, notwithstanding its tedious length, 
excited so much interest that it was translated into French, 
German and Spanish, and (very freely and with additions) into 
English, in W. S. Kose^s Court and Parhammi of Beasts (Lond., 
1819). Written during the time of the Revolution in France, it 
was intended to exhibit the feelings and hopes of the people and 
the defects and absurdities of various political systems. The 
Novelle Galanii is a series of poetical tales, in the ottava nma — a 
metre largely used by Italian poets for that class of compositions. 
The sole merit of these poems consists in the haniiony and parity 
of the style, and the liveliness and sarcastic power of many 
passages. They are, however, characterized by the .grossest ^ 
licentiousness ; and there is no originality of plot — that, 
according to the custom of Italian novelists, being taken from 
classical mythology or other ancient legends. Among tfhe other 
works of Casti is the Poei^a Tartaro, a mock-heroic satire on the 
court of Catherine II., with which he was personally acquainted, j 

G ASTtGLIONE, BA LP ASi^RB (1478-^1 $ 29), Italian diplomatist | 
and man of letters, was born at Casanatico near Mantua, and wa;2 | 
educated at Milan under the famous professors- Menala. and I 
Chalcondyles. In 1496 he entered the service of LodoVico Sforzfe, 
^duke of Milan, returning to Mantua in 1500 when Lodovico was 


carried prisoner into France. In 1504 he was attached to the 
court of Guidobaldo Malatesta, duke of Urbino, and in 1506 he 
was sent by that prince on a mission to Henry VIL of England, 
who had before conferred on Federigo Malatesta, the Good 
Duke/’ the most famous mercenary of his age, the order of the 
Garter. Guidobaldo dying childless in 1508, the duchy of Urbina 
was given to Francesco Maria della Rovere, for whom Castiglione, 
envoy at the court of Leo X. (Medici), obtained the office of 
generalissimo of the Papal troops. Charged with the arrangement 
of the dispute between Clement VII. (Medici) and Charles V., 
Castiglione crossed, in 1524, into Spain, where he was received 
with highest honours, being afterwards naturalized, and made 
bishop of Avila. In 1527, however, Rome was seized and sacked 
by the Imperialists under Bourbon, and in July of the same 
year the surrender of the castle of Sant’ Angelo placed Clement 
in their hands. Castiglione had been tricked by the emperor, 
but there were not wanting accusations of treachery against 
himself. He had, however, placed fidelity highest among the 
virtues of his ideal '‘courtier,’' and when he died at Toledo in 
1529 it was said that he had died of grief and shame at the 
imputation. The emperor mourned him as “ one of the world s 
best cavaliers.’’ A portrait of him, now at the Louvre, was 
painted by Raphael, who disdained neither his opinion nor his 
advice. 

Castiglione wrote little, but that little is of rare merit. His 
verses, in Latin and Italian, are elegant in the extreme ; his 
letters (Padua, 1769-1771) are full of grace and finesse. But the 
book by which he is best remembered is the famous treatise, 11 
Corte^iano, written in 1514, published at Venice by Aldus m 
1528, and translated into English by Thomas Hoby as early as 
1561. This book, called by the Italians II Ltbro d'oro, and 
remarkable for its easy force and undemonstrative elegance of 
style no less than for the nobility and manliness of its theories 
(sec the edition by V. Cian, Florence, 1894), describes the Italian 
gentleman of the Renaissance under his brightest and fairest 
astKJCt, and gives a charming picture of the court of Guidobaldo 
da Montefeltre, duke of Urbino, “ confessedly the purest and 
most elevated court in Italy.” In the form of a discussion held 
in the duchess’s drawing-room — with Elizabetta Gonzaga, 
Pietro Bembo, Beniardo Bibbiena, Giuhano de’ Medici, Emilia 
Pia, and CeretiUo the Unique among the speakers — the question, 
What constitutes a perfect courtier ? is debated. With but few 
differences, the type determined on is the ideal gentleman of the 
present day. 

See P. L. Gingucne, Htstoire htUtaire de Vltalie, vi., vii. ; J. A. 
Symoncls, The Renaissance in Italy (Tendon, 1875) ; C. Hare, 
Cottris and Camps of the Italian Renaissance (1908) ; Juba Cart- 
wright, J 5 . Castiglione, the Perfect Courtier (1968), with good biblio- 
graphy. 

CASTIGUONE, CARLO OTTAVIO, Count (1784-1849), Italian 
philologist, was bom at Milan of an ancient family. His principal 
work was done in connexion with the Arabic and other Oriental 
languages^ but he also performed good service in several other 
departments. In 1819 nc published Monete cufiche del Museo it 
Milano, and assisted Cardinal Mai in his Ulphilae partium 
tneiitarum tn Ambrosianis palimpsestis repertarum eaitio, A 
learned Mhnoire giographiqtte et numismatique sur la fartie 
orieniale de la Barpane appelie Afrikia par les Arabes appeared 
in 1826^ and estaUished his reputation. In 1829 be published 
by binoself the Gothic version of the second epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians ; and this was followed by the Gothid version of the 
epistle to the Romans, the first epistle to the Corinthians, and 
the epistle to the Ephesians in 1834, by Galatians^ Philippians, 
and I Thessalonians in 1835, and by 2 Thessalonians in 1839. 
He died at Genoa on the loth of April 1849. 

His Life, by Biondelli, appeared at Milan in 1856. 

CASTIGUONE, GIOVAMHI BENEDETTO (1616-1670), called 
in Italy II Greclatetto, auid in France Ler. B^n^dette, Italian 
painter of tbe Genoese school, waa born, in 9 *^noa, and studied 
for some time under Vandyck. He, painted portraits, historical 
pieces and landscapes, but chieiy excelled in fair$, markets and 
rural scenes with animals. Noah and the animals, entering the 
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Ark was a favourite subject of his. His paintings are to be found 
in Rome, Venice, Naples, Florence, and more especially Genoa 
and Mantua. He also executed a number of etchings, which 
are spirited, free and full of taste ; “ Diogenes searching for 
a Man ” is one of the principal of these. The etchings are 
remarkable for light and shade, and have even earned for Cas- 
tiglione the name of “ a second Rembrandt.” The Presepio 
(Nativity of Jesus) in the church of San Luca, Genoa, ranks 
among his most celebrated paintings, and the Louvre contains 
eight characteristic examples. In his closing years he lived in 
Mantua, painting for the court ; here he received his name of 
** Grechctto,” from the classic air of his pastorals, and here he 
died of gout in 1670. His brother Salvatore and his son Fran- 
cesco excelled in the same subjects ; and it is thought that many 
paintings which are ascribed to Benedetto are only copies after 
him, or perhaps originals by his son or brother. 

CASTIGLIONE DELLE STIVIERE, a town of Lombardy, 
Italy, in the province of Mantua, 20 m. N,W. of Mantua by 
road. Pop. (1901) 4122 (town), 5940 (commune). It has an 
old castle, much altered and restored, especially by the Gonzaga 
family of Mantua in the i6th century. During the War of the 
Spanish Succession the French under the duke of Vendome 
occupied it; and during the siege of Mantua in 1796 the 
Austrians under Wiirmser were defeated here by the French 
under Augereau, who was later created by Napoleon duke of 
Castighone. 

CASTIGLIONE OLONA, a town of Lombardy, Italy, in the 
province of Como, 27 m. N.E. of Milan by rail. Pop. (1901) 
1806. The choir of the collegiate church, erected about 1428 
by Cardinal Branda Castighone, contains fine frescoes by 
Masolino of Florence : there are other works by the same 
master in the baptistery. The tomb of the cardinal (1443) is 
good. The church of S. Sepolcro, in the lower part of the town, 
has two large stone figures of saints on its facade (of the end 
of the 13th century) and, within, painted wooden figures and 
the tomb of Guido Castighone (d. 1485) with fine sculptures 
of the school of Amadeo. The palace erected by Cardinal 
Castighone has good terra-cotta decorations. 

CASTILE, or Castille {CastiLla)^ an ancient kingdom of Spain, 
occupying the central districts of the Iberian Peninsula ; and 
bounded on the N. by the Bay of Biscay, N.E. by the Basque 
Provinces and Navarre, E. by Aragon, S*E. by Valencia and 
Murcia, S. by Andalusia, W. by Estremadura and Leon, and 
N.W. by Asturias. Pop. (1900) 3,708,713; area, 55,307 sq. m. 
The name Casitle is commonly said to lie derived from the 
numerous frontier forts {casHllas) erected in the middle ages 
as a defence against the Moors. The northern part of the 
kingdom, which was first freed from Moorish rule, is called 
Old Castile {Castilla la Vteja) ; the southern, acquired later, 
is called New Castile {CasttUn la Nueva), These two divisions, 
witli a third known as North Castile, now rank as military 
districts or captaincies-general ; but the term “ North Castile,” 
which covers the northern extremity of Old Castile, is not 
generally used. In 1833 Castile was divided into the pro- 
vinces of Avila, Burgos, Logrono, Palencia, Santander, Segovia, 
Soria and Valladolid ; while New Castile was similarly divided 
into Ciudad Real> Cuenca, Guadalajara, Madrid and Toledo. 
The modern progress of commerce, communications, &c. in 
these thirteen provinces is described in the separate articles upon 
each of them. 

Castile extends for about 300 m. from iiorth to south, and 
160 m. from east to west. It consists of a vast central plateau, 
with ah average altitude of about 2500 ft. This plateau has 
a natural frontier of high mountains on all sides,, except on the 
borders of Leon and Murcia ; it is also bisected by the Sierra 
de Guadsirrama and Sierra de Gr6dos, which extend in a souths 
westerly direction acroiss the central districts, and form the 
dividing line between Old and New Castile. Geogralphically 
it includes also the high plains of Leon, towards the n<i«th’-west, 
and of Muidt on the south-easti The existing frontier is marked 
on the north by the Cantabrian Mountains ; on the east 
by the Sierra de la Demanda with its offshoots, and by the 


Serrania de Cuenca ; on the south by the Sierra Morena J and 
on the west by various minor ranges which link together the 
three more or less parallel chains of the Sierra de GWdos, Sierra 
de Guadalupe and Sierra Morena. Three great rivers, the 
Douro, which traverses Old Castile, with the Tagus and Guadiana, 
which respectively drain the central and southern regions of 
New Castile, flow westward into Portugal, and finally reach the 
Atlantic ; while the Ebro, which rises in the north of the king- 
dom, skirts the north-eastern frontier on its way to the Medi- 
terranean. These rivers are described under their own name.s. 

The climate of Old Castile is healthy, but liable to severe cold 
and heat. Snow falls early and lies late in the mountains, and 
there is a heavy rainfall in the north-west. New Castile has a 
still more rigorous climate, for although the mean annual tem- 
perature is about 59° Fahr., the summer heat in the valleys is 
peculiarly oppressive, and the highlands are swept by scorching 
or icy gales, laden with dust. The rainfall rarely exceeds 10 in. in 
a year. 

In both the Castiles the central plateau has a naturally fertile 
soil, for after rain a luxuriant vegetation appears ; but drought 
is common, owing to the insufficient volume of the rivers, and 
the failure of the Spaniards to extend the fine system of irrigation 
which the Moors originated. Certain districts, indeed, in which 
a layer of heavy loam underlies the porous and friable surface, 
are able to retain the moisture which elsewhere is absorbed. 
Such land is found in Palencia, and in the Mesa de Ocana, where 
it yields abundant crops ; and many of the northern mountains 
are well wooded. But vast tracts of land are useless except as 
pasture for sheep, and even the sheep are driven by the severe 
winters to migrate yearly into Estreraadura (q.v.). The normal 
Castilian landscape is an arid and sterile steppe, with scarcely 
a tree or spring of water ; and many even of the villages afford 
no relief to the eye, for they are built of sunburnt unbaked 
bricks, which share the dusty brownish-grey tint of the soil. 
Especially characteristic is the great plain of La Mancha (q.v,). 

The transformation of Castile from a small county in the north 
of what is now Old Castile into an independent monarchy, was 
one of the decisive events in the reconquest of Spain from the 
Moors. The successful resistance offered by Asturias to the 
invaders had been followed by the liberation of Galicia and Leon, 
when Ferdinand I. of Castile (1035-1065), by his marriage 
with Sancha, widow of the last king of Leon, was enabled to 
unite Leon and Castile in a single kingdom, with its capital at 
Burgos. New territories were annexed on the south, until, after 
the capture of Toledo in 1085, consequent formation 

of a New Castile, the kingdom comprised the whole of central 
Spain. Thenceforward its history is inseparable from that of 
the whole country ; and it is therefore described in full, together 
with the language and literature of Castile, under Spain (^.j;.). 

Castilian, which is the literary language of l^pain, and with 
certain differences, of ^anish America, is spoken in Old and 
New Castile, Aragon, Estremadura, and the greater part of 
Leon ; in Andalusia it is subject to various modification? of 
accent and pronunciation. As there is little, if any, difference 
of racial origin, character and physical type, among the in- 
habitants of this region, except in Andalusia, and, to a less extent, 
in Estremadura, the Castilian is justly regarded as the typical 
Spaniard. Among the Castilian peasantry, where education 
and foreign influence have never penetrated deeply, the national 
character can best be studied. Its intense pride, ,its fatalistic 
indolence and ignorance, its honesty and its bigotry, tempered 
by a keen sense of humour, are well-known charactenstics, 
Apart from the peasant class, Castilians have contributed more 
to the development of Spanish art and literature than the in- 
habitants of any other region except, perhaps, Andalusia, which 
claims to be regarded as supreme in arehiteeture and panting. 
Of the two great Spanish universities, AlcalA de Henares belonged 
in all respects to Castile, and Salamanca rose te equality with 
Parisi O^rford or Bologna, under the purely Castilian influence 
of AJpbonso X. (1352-1284). 

For a general description of Castile and its’ inhabitants, anticjiiities, 
commerce, &c., Castilla he Nmtu, three iDtistratod vdliimes in 
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tl|i| senea EspaHa, by J. M; Quadrado and V. de la Fucnte (Barcelona, 
18S5-1886), and the Gumdu anUf'uo retno de Castilla, by E. Valverde 
' Alvarez (Madrid, 1886), which deals with the provinces of Burgos, 
antander, Logroflo. Soria, Avila and Segovia. For the history, 
see in addition to the works cited under Spain (section History), 
Crontcas de los reyes de Castilla, by C. Rosell (Madnd, 1875-1877, 
2 vols.) ; Col^cion de las cromcas y memonas de los reyes de Castilla 
(Madrid, 1779—1787, 7 vols.) ; and Historia de las commumdades de 
CasHlla (Madrid, 1897) 

CAStULRO, ANTONIO FELICIANO DE (1800-1875), Portu- 
guese man of letters, was born at Lisbon. He lost his sight 
at the age of six, but the devotion of his brother Augusto, aided 
by a retentive memory, enabled him to go through his school 
and university course with success ; and he acquired an almost 
complete mastery of the Latin language and literature. His 
first work of importance, the Cartas de Echo e Narciso (1821), 
belongs to the pseudo-classical school in which he had been 
brought up, but his romantic leanings became apparent in the 
Primavera (1822) and in Amor e Melancholia (1823), two volumes 
of honeyed and prolix bucolic poetry. In the poetic legends 
A mite de Gastello (1836) and Cuimes do bar do (1838) Castilho 
appeared as a full-blown Romanticist. These books exhibit 
the defects and qualities of all his work, in which lack of ideas 
and of creative imagination and an atmosphere of artificiality 
are ill compensated for by a certain emotional charm, great 
purity of diction and melodious versification. Belonging to the 
didactic and descriptive school, Castilho saw nature as all 
sweetness, pleasure and beauty, and he lived in a dreamland 
of his imagination. A fulsome epic on the succession of King 
John VL brought him an office of profit at Coimbra. On his 
return from a stay in Madeira, he founded the Revista Universal 
LisbonensCj in imitation of Herculano’s Panorama, and his 
profound knowledge of the Portuguese classics served him well 
in the introduction and notes to a very useful publication, the 
Livraria Classica Portugueza (1845-1847, 25 vols.), while two 
years later he established the ** Society of the Friends of Letters 
and the Arts.’* A study on Camoens and treatises on metri- 
fication and mnemonics followed from his pen. His praise- 
worthy zeal for popular instruction led him to take up the study 
of pedagogy, and m 1850 he brought out his Leitura Repentina, 
a method of reading which was named after him, and he became 
government commissary of the schools which were destined 
to put it into practice. Going to Brazil in 1854, he there wrote 
his famous ** Letter to the Empress.” Though Castilho’s lack 
of strong individuality and his over-great respect for authority 
prevented him from achieving original work of real merit, yet 
his translations of Anacreon, Ovid and Virgil and the Chave do 
Enigma, explaining the romantic incidents that led to his first 
marriage with D. Maria de Baena, a niece of the satirical poet 
Tolentmo, and a descendant of Antonio Ferreira, reveal him 
as a master of form and a purist in language. His versions of 
Goethe’s Faust and Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream, 
made without a knowledge of German and English, scarcely added 
to his reputation. When the Coimbra question arose in 1865, 
Garrett was dead and Herculano had ceased to write, leaving 
Castilho supreme, for the moment, in the realm of letters. 
But the youthful Anthero de Quental withstood his claim to 
direct the rising generation and attacked his superannuated 
leadership, and after a fierce war of pamphlets Castilho was 
dethroned. The rise of Jofio de Deus reduced him to a secondary 
po.^Ition in the Portuguese Parnassus, and when he died ten years 
later much of his former fame had preceded him to the tomb. 

Spe also Memorias de Castilho in the InsHtuto of Coimbra ; 
Innocencio da Silva in Diedonario htbhographico Portugues, i. 130 
anfl viii. 132 ; Latmo CoelhO's study in the Revista contefnporanea 
de Portugal e Brazil, vols. 1. and ii. ; Dr Theophilo Braga. Historia do 
Romaniismo (Lisbon. 1880). (E. pR.) 

CASTILLEjq, CRISTdBAL DE (1490-1556), Spanish poet, 
was bom at Ciudad Rodrigo in 1490. In 1518 he left Spain 
with Ferdinand of Austria/afterwards emperor, whose private 
secretary he eventually became. While residing at Vienna in 
1528-1530 he wrote the Historia de Piramo y Tisbe, and dedi- 
cated it to Anna von Schaumberg, with whom he had a platonic 
love-affair. He seems to have visited Venice, to have been 


neglected by his patron, to have fallen ill in 1540, and to have 
passed his last years in poverty. He died on the 12th of June 
1556, and was buried at Vienna. Castillejo’s poems are inter- 
esting, not merely because of their intrinsic excellence, but also as 
being the most powerful protest against the metrical innova^ 
tions imported from Italy by Bosedn and Garcilaso de la 
Vega. He adheres to the native qmntillaS or to the capias de 
pie quebrado, and only abandons these traditional forms when 
he indulges in caustic parody of the new school — as in the lines 
Contra los que dejan los metros Castellanos, He excels by virtue 
of his charming simplicity and his ingenious wit, always keen, 
sometimes licentious, never brutal. The urbane gaiety of his 
occasional poems is delightfully spontaneous, and the cynical 
humour which informs the Didlogo de las condictones de las 
mujeres and the Didlogo de la vida de la corte is impregnated with 
the Renaissance spirit. Castillejo is the Clement Marot of 
Spain. His plays are lost ; the best text of his verses is that 
printed at Madrid in 1792. 

CASTILLO SOl6rZANO, ALONSO DE (i584?-i647 ?), Spanish 
novelist and playwright, is stated to have been baptized at 
Tordesillas near Valladolid on ist October 1584. Nothing is 
known of his youth, and he is next heard of at Madrid in 
1619 as a man of literary tastes. While in the service of the 
marquis de Villar, he issued his first work, Donaires del Parnaso 
(1624-1625), two volumes of humorous poems ; his Tardes 
entretenidas (1625) and Jornadas alegrcs (1626) proved that he 
was a novelist by vocation. Shortly afterwards he joined the 
household of the marquis de los V 61 ez, viceroy of Valencia, and 
published in quick succession three clever picaresque novels : 
La Nina de los embustes, Teresa de Manzanares {16^^), Las 
Aventuras del Bachtller Trapaza (i6^y), and a continuation 
entitled La Garduna de Sevilla y Anzuelo de las bolsas (1642). 
To these shrewd cynical stories he owes his reputation. He 
followed the marquis de los V^lez in his disastrous campaign 
in Catalonia, and accompanied him to Rome, where the defeated 
general was sent as ambassador. Castillo Sol6rzano’s death 
occurred (probably at Palermo) before 1648, but the exact date 
is uncertain. His prolonged absence from Madrid prevented 
him from writing as copiously for the stage as he would other- 
wise have done ; but he was popular as a playwright both at 
home and abroad. His Marques del Cigarral and El Mayorazgo 
figurdn are the sources respectively of Scarron’s Don Jophet 
d'Armenie and UHeritier ridicule. Among his numerous remain- 
ing works may be mentioned Las Harpias en Madnd (1633), 
Fiestas del Jar din (1634), Los Altvios de Casandra (1640) and the 
posthumous Quinta de Laurel (1649) ; the witty observation of 
these books forms a singular contrast to the prim devotion of 
his Sagrario de Valencia (1635). His versatility and graceful 
style deserve the highest praise. (j. F.-K.) 

CASTLE (Lat. castellum, a fort, diminutive of castra, a camp ; 
Fr. chateau and ch&tel), a small self-contained fortress, usually 
of the middle ages, though the term is sometimes used 6f pre- 
historic earthworks {e,g, Hollingbury Castle, Maiden Castle), 
and sometimes of citadels {e,g, the castles of Badajoz and Burgos) 
and small detached forts d' arret in modern times. It is also often 
applied to the principal mansion of a prince or nobleman, and 
in France (as ch&teau) to any country seat, this use being a relic 
of the feudal age. Under its twofold aspect of a fortress and a 
residence, the medieval castle is inseparably connected with the 
subjects of fortification (see Fortification and Siegecraft) 
and architecture {qjo,). An account of Roman and pre-Roman 
castdld in Britain will be found under Britain. 

The word castle ” (castel) was introduced into English 
shortly before the Norman Conquest to denote a type of fortress, 
then new to the country, brought in by the Norman knights 
whom Edward the Confessor had sent for to defend Hereford- 
shire against the inroads of the Welsh. Richard’s castle, of 
which the earthworks remain and which has given its hame 
to a parish, was ejected at this period on the border of Hereford- 
shire and Shropshire by Richard Fitz Scrob. The essential 
feature of this type was a circular mound of earth surrounded 
by a dry ditch and flattened at the top. Around the crest of 
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its summit was placed a timber palisade. This moated mound 
was styled in French moite (latinized a word still common 
in French place-names. It is clearly depicted at the time of 
the Conquest in the Bayeux tapestry, and was then familiar 
on the mainland of western Europe. A description of this earlier 
castle is given in the life of John, bishop of Terouanne {Acta 
Smetorum, quoted by G. T. Clark, Medieval Mil. Architecture) : — 

The rich and the noble of that region being much given to 
feuds and bloodshed, fortify themselves . . . and by these 
strongholds subdue their equals and oppress their inferiors. They 
heap up a mound as high as they are able, and dig round it as 
broad a ditch as they can. . . . Round the summit of the mound 
they construct a palisade of timber to act as a wall. . . . 

Inside the palisade they 
erect a house, or rather 
a citadel, which looks 
down on the whole 
liSi neighbourhood.’' St 

-- lilt bishop of Terou- 

MTiirrmiirtii anne, died in 1130, and 

^ castle of Merchem, 

built by ‘‘ a lord of the 
town many years be- 
fore ” may be taken as 
typical of the practice of 
the Tith century. But 
i n addition to the mound, 
the citadel of the for- 
tress, there was usually 
appended to it a bailey 
or l>asecourt (and some- 
times two) of semilunar 
or horseshoe shape, so 
that the mound stood d 
cheval on the line of the 
enceinte. The rapidity 
and ease with which it was possible to construct castles of this 
type made them characteristic of the Conquest period in England 
and of the Anglo-Norman settlements in Wales, Ireland and 
the Scottish lowlands. In later days a stone wall replaced the 
timber palisade and produced what is known as the shell-keep, 
the type met with in the extant castles of Berkeley, Alnwick and 
Windsor. 

But the Normans introduced also two other types of castle. 
The one was adopted where they found a natural rock strong- 
hold which only needed adaptation, as at Clifford, Ludlow, the 
Peak and Exeter, to produce a citadel ; the other was a type 
wholly distinct, the high rectangular tower of masonry, of which 
the Tower of London is the best-known example, though that of 
Colchester was probably constructed in the nth century also. 
But the latter type belongs rather to the more settled conditions 
of the 1 2th century when haste was not a necessity, and in 
the first half of which the fine extant keeps of Hedingham 
and Rochester were erected. These towers were originally sur- 
rounded by palisades, usually on earthen ramparts, which were 
replaced later by stone walls. The whole fortress thus formed 
was styled a castle, but sometimes more precisely tower and 
castle,’’ the former being the citadel, and the latter the. walled 
enclosure, which preserved more strictly the meaning of the 
Roman castellum* 

Reliance was placed by the ehgineers of that time simply and 
solely on the inherent strength of the structure, the walls of 
which defied the battering-ram, and Could only be undermined 
at the cost of much time and labour, while the narrow apertures 
were constructed to exclude arrows or flaming brands. 

At this stage the crusades, and the consequent opportunities 
afforded to western engineers of studying the solid fortresses 
of the Byzantine empire, revolutionized the art of castle- 
building, which henceforward follows recognized principles. 
Many castles were built* in the Holy Land by the crusaders of 
the 1 2th century, and it has been shown (Oman, Aft of War t 
the Middle A^eSf i^i $2^) that the designers realized, firsts* that a 


second line of defences should be built within the main enceinte, 
and a third line or keep inside the second line; and secondly, that 
a wall must be flanked by projecting towers* From the Byzan- 






Fig. 2. — Vertical section of rectangular Norman Keep 
(Tower of London). 

tine engineers, through the crusaders, we derive, therefore, the 
cardinal principle of the mutual defence of all the parts of a 
fortress. The donjon of western Europe was regarded as the 
fortress, the outer walls 
as accessory defences; in 
the East each envelope 
was a fortress in itself, and 
the keep became merely 
the last refuge of the 
garrison, used only when 
all else had been captured. 

Indeed the keep, in several 
crusader castles, is no 
more than a tower, larger OmnnW t»/ 1^ Art 0/ u a? , by 

than the rest, buUt into 3. -Berkeley Castle, late Norman 
the encemte and serving SheU-Keep. 

with the rest for its 

flanking defence, while the fortress was made strongest on the 
most exposed front. The idea of the flanking towers (which 
were of a type very different from tbe slight projections of the 
shell-keep and rectangular tower), soon penetrated to Europe, 
and Alnwick Castle 
(1140*-! 150) shows the 
influence of the new 
system. But the finest 
of all castles of the 
middle ages was Richard 
Copur de Lion’s fortress 
of Chateau Gaillard 
(1197) on the Seine near 
Les Andelys. Here the 
innermost ward was 
protected by an elabor- . 
ate system of strong 
appended defences, 
which included a strong 
iete-de-pont cov^rins the Seine bridge (see Clark, i. 384, and Oman, 
p. 533). The castte stood upon high ground and consisted of 
three distinct enceintes or wards besides the Jkeep, which wa« 
in this case merely a strong tower forming part of the inner- 
most ward. The donjon was rarely defended d and it 



From Oman’s Hiitory of the Art of War, 

Fig. 4. “-Krak-des^Chevallers : Flan. 
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grtwJudJly sank in importemee as the outer wards ” grew stranger. 
Round instead of xcctafagular towers were now becoming usual, 
the finest examples *of their employment as keeps being at 
Conisborough in England and at Coucy in France. Against 



the relatively feeble siege artillery of the 13th century a well- 
built fortress was almost proof, but the mines and the battering 
ram of the attack were more formidable, and it was realized that 
comers in the stonework of the fortress were more vulnerable 
than a un^orm curved surface. Chateau Gaillard fell to Philip 
Augustus in 1204 after a strenuous defence, and the success of 
the assailants was largely due to the wise and skilful employ- 
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Fig, 6.— Chateau Gaillard. 


ment of mines. An angle of the noble keep of Rochester was 
undermined and brought down by John in 1215. 

The mtt development was the extension of the principle of 
successive lines of defence to form what is called the Con- 
centric castae> in which each ward was placed wholly within 
another which enveloped it ; places thus built on a fiat side 
eig. Caerphilly Castle) became for the first time more formidable 


I than strongholds perched upon rocks and hills such as €h&teau 
! Gaillard, where the more exposed parts indeed possessed many 
successive lines of defence, but at other points, for want of 
room, it was impossible to build more than one or, at most, two 
walls. In these cases, the fall of the inner ward by surprise, 
escalade, vtve forccy or even 
by regular siege (as was 
sometimes feasible), en- 
tailed the fall of the whole 
castle. 

The adoption of the con- 
centric system precluded 
any such mischance, and 
thus, even though siege- 
engines improved during 
the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, the defence, by the 
massive strength of the 
concentric castle in some 
cases, by natural inaccessi- 
bility of position in others, 
maintained itself superior 
to the attack during the 
latter middle ages. Its 
final fall was due to the 
introduction of gunpowder 

as a propellant. “ In the Fig. y.-Coucy : Plan. 

14th century the change 
begins, in the 15th it is fully developed, in the i6th the feudal 
fastness has become an anachronism/^ 

The general adoption of cannon placed in the hands of the 
central power a force which ruined the baronial fortifications in 
a few days of firing. The possessors of cannon were usually 
private individuals of the middle classes, from whom the prince 
hired the materiel and the technical workmen. A typical case 
will be found in the history of Brandenburg and Prussia (Carlyle, 
Frederick the Great, bk. iii. ch. i.), the impregnable castle of 
Friesack, held by an intractable feudal noble, Dietrich von 




Fig. 8. — Coucy : View. 


Quitzow, being reduced in two days by the elector Frederick I. 
with ** Heavy Peg ’’ {Fmde Crete) and other guns hired and 
borrowed (February 1414). The beginnings of orderly govern- 
ment in Brandenburg thus depended upcm the guns, and the 
taking of Friesack is, in Carlyle’s phrase, “ a fact memorable to 
every Prussian man.” In England, the earl of Warwick in 14^ 
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reduced the strong fortress of Bamborough m a week, and in 
(Termanv, tranz \on Sickmgen’s stronghold of Landstuhl, 
formerly impregnable on its heights^ was ruined m one dav bv 
the artillery of ITulip of Hesse (TS23) Very hea\y artillery was 
used for such work, of course, and against lighter natures, some 
castles and even fortifi(d ( oimtry-houses or castellated mansions 

managed to mikt a sinui stand 
even as lilt is tin ( lu »t 
RthpUKVi in 1 n<Tl ind 

The r istle (})us n s to lu 
the forlrtss of sm dl and ill- 
goV(tning 1(>( d magnaUs and 
its liUr history is merged in 
thit <)1 modern fortificition 
But an interesting transitional 
type b( tween the medieval 
st roll'd lold and the modem 
fortress is found in the (oast 
castles erected by Thin \ \ III 
especially those at W il 
down and Walmir JS4o); 
which played some jiart m the 
events of the 17th century, and 
of which Walmer Castle is still 
the official reside nee of the lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports Viollet-le-Duc, in his AmmU of a 
Forire^^ (English trans ), gives a full and interesting account of 
the repeated renovations of the fortress on his imaginary site in 
the valley of the I)oubs,thf construction by Charles the Bold of 
artillery towers at the angles of the castle, the protection of the 
masonry by eirthen outworks, boulevards and demi-boulevards, 
and, in the 17th centur\, the final service of the medieval walls 
and towers as a pure enreinte de mreti Here and there we find 
old castles serving as fort^ d' arret or block-houses in mountain 
passes and defiles, and in some few cases, as at Dover, they 
formed the nuc Ic us of purely military places of arms, but normally 
the castle falls into nuns, becomes a peaceful manbion, or is 
merged in the fortificaticmb of the town which has grown up 
around it In the Annals of a Fortresi> the site of the feudal 
castle IS occupied by the citadel of the walk'd town, for once 
again, with the development of the middle class and of commerce 
and industry, the art of the engineer came to lie displayed rhieflv 
m the fortification of cities The baronial “castle” assumes 
pan passu the form of a mansion, retaining indeed for long some 
Capacity for defence, hxit m the end losing all military character- 
istics save a few which survived as ornaments I xamples of 
such castellated mansions are set n in Wingfield Manor, Derbyshire, 
and Hurstmonceauv, Sussex, erected m the 15th century, and 
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nearly all older castles w hit h siir\ iv cd wc re c ontimmlly improved 
and altered to serve as residences (( LA) 

Influence of Castles in hn^ltsh History —'^nch strongholds as 
existed m England at the time of the Norman Conquest seem to 
have offered but little resistance to William the Norman, who, 
in order effectually to guard against invasions from without as 
well as to awe his newly-acquircd subjects, immediately began 
to erect castles all over the kingdom, and likewise to repair and 
augment the old ones Besides, as he had parcelled out the 
lands of the English amongst his followers, the>, to protect 


themselves from the resentment of tlu despoiled natives, built 
strongholds and castles on their estates, and these were multiphecl 
so rapidl> during thf troubled reign of Kmg Stephen that the 
“ adulterine ^ (/ f un- 

authorized) ( i^lks in 
s ud hv one w t it< r 10 i\ c 
iinounU d in i n s 
In tht tirs^ insi uk 
wh( n tlu intt 1 1 sr of llu 
king ind of hl^ barons 
w IS i.kniH il ih( former 
li 1(1 onb t( t nnt d in his 
hands ih< ( istKs in the 
( lilt f tow ns o) tilt lint s, 
whah wrn tnlruMttl io 
his sheiiffs 01 ( on^t iblt s 
But the grt it ff lid il u - 
volts imd(r the ( oiKjiitror 
and hn sons showed how 
Innnid iblt an obstacle to 
tb( ruk of the king was the 
existence of siu h fortresses 
in private hands, while the people hated them from the first for the 
oppressions connected wuth their erection and mamtenaiue It 
was, therefore, the settled poluy of the rrowm to strengthen the 
royal castles and increase their number, while jealously keeping in 
(heck those of the barons But in tht struggle l>etween Stqihen 
and the empress Maud for the crown, which became largel} a war 
of sieges, the ro>al power was relaxed and there was an outburst 
of castle-building, without permission, by the barons These m 
many cases acted as petty sovereigns, and sut h was their ty ranny 
that the native chronicler disc nix s the castks as “filled with 
devils and evil men “ These excesses paved the way for the 
pacification at the close of the reign, when it was provided that all 
unauthorized castle's ronstnuted during its course should be 
destroyed Henry II , in spih of his powM was warned by the 
great revolt against him th it Ik must still k I3 on castles, and the 
massive keeps of Newcastle uvloi hu\(j diu from this j>enod 
Under his sons the inipui i tm ( of tlu < Ini f < isili s w is n ( og- 
ni/ed as so great that the tnu ^ h Im tlun <f>ntiol Wiis in llie 
forefront of evmry contest \\ Ik n Kk h iid m uh \ ist gr nils at 
Ills acKssion to lus brother John, 1 r w i i iri liil to r< ms< tlu 
possession of ccilaiii custlcs, and wlun [olm lose iig 1111 1 iIk 
king’s minister, J ongchamp,m TT<)i,the' cuslodvof rasih sv\ \ tin 
chief point of dispute througnout their negotiations, utkI 1 iik (Ei 
was besieged on the king’s behalf, as were lickhill, or md 

Marlborough subsequently, while tht siege uf N i > ' J to 
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be completed l>v Riehird himself on his arrival To John, in 
turn, as kmg, the f ill of (. bateau GailUrd meant the loss of Rouen 
and of Normandy with it, and when he tncU u ourtd to n pudute 
the newly-grante d Great Charter his first st(f) w is tr> pre'pare 
the rov’-al castles against attack and make them hts centres of 
resistance The barons, who had he gun their revolt by besieging 
that of Northampton, now assailed that of Oxford as well and 
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seised that of RoohestCTd The king recovered Rochester after a 
severe struggle and captured Tonbridge, but thenceforth there 
was a war of sieges between John with his mercenaries and Louis 
of France with his Frenchmen and the barons, which was specially 
notable for the great defence of Dover Castle by Hubert de Burgh 
against Louis. On the final triumph of the royal cause, after 
John’s death, at the battle of Lincoln, the general pacification 
was ficcompanied by a fresh issue of the Great Charter in the 
autumn of 1217, in which the precedent of Stephen’s reign was 
followed and a special clause inserted that all “ adulterine ” 
castJos, namely those which had been constructed or rebuilt since 
th4 breaking out of war between John and the barons, should be 
immediately destroyed. And special stress was laid on this in 
the writs addressed to the sheriffs. 

In 1223 Hubert de Burgh, as recent, demanded the surrender 
to the crown of all royal castles not in official custody, and though 
he succeeded in this, Falkes de Breaut^, John’s mercenary, burst 
into revolt next year, and it cost a great national effort and a 
siege of nearly two months to reduce Bedford Castle, which he had 
held. Towards the close of Henry’s reign castles again asserted, 
in the Baron’s War, their importance. The Provisions of Oxford 
included a list of the chief royal castles and of their appointed 
castellans with the oath that they were to take ; but the alien 
favourites refused to make way for them till they were forcibly 
ejected. When war broke out it was Rochester Castle that 
successfully held Simon de Montfort at bay in 1264, and in 
Pevensey Castle that the fugitives from the rout of Lewes were 
able to defy his power. Finally, after his fall at Evesham, it was 
in Kenilworth Castle that the remnant of his followers made 
their last stand, holding out nearly five months against all the 
forces of the crown, till their provisions failed them at the close of 
1266. 

Thus for two centuries after the Norman Conquest castles had 
proved of primary consequence in English political struggles, 
revolts and warfare. And, although, when the country was> 
again torn by civil strife, their military importance was of small 
account, the crown’s historic jealousy of private fortification was 
still seen in the need to obtain the king’s licence to “ crcnellatc ” 
{t.e, embattle) the country mansion. 

Bibliography. — G, T. Clark, Medieval Military Architecture in 
England (2 vols.), includes a few French castles and is the standard 
work on the subject, but inaccurate and superseded on some points 
by recent research ; Professor Oman's Art of War in the Middle 
Ages IS a wide survey of the subject, but follows Clark m some of 
hiS errors ; Mackenzie, The Castles of England (1897), valuable for 
illustrations; Deville» Histoire du Chdteau-Gaillard (1829) and 
Chateau d' Argues (1839) ; Viollet-le-Duc’s Essay on the Military 
Architecture of the Miadle Ages was translated by M. Maedermott in 
i860. More recent studies will be found in J. H. Round's Geo'ffrey 
de Mandeville (1891); “English Castles” (Quarterly Review, July 
1894) , and “ Castles of the Conquest ” (Archeologia, Ivin,, 1902) ; 
St John Hope’s “ English Castles of the loth and nth Centuries ” 
(A rchaeoL Journal, lx., 1902); Mrs Armitage’s “Early Norman 
Castles of England ” (Eng, Hist, Review, xix. 1904), and her papers 
m Scot, Soc. Ant Proc, xxxiv., and The Antiquary, July, August, 
1906 ; G. Neilson’s “ The Motes in Norman Scotland (Scottish 
Review, Ixiv., 1898) ; G. H. Orpen, “ Motes and Norman Castles in 
Ireland ” (Eng, Hist, Review, xxi., xxii., 1906-1907). (J. H. R.) 

CASTLEBAR, a market town and the county town of Co. Mayo, 
Ireland, in the west parliamentary division, on the river and near 
the lough of the same name, on the Manulla and Westport branch 
of the Midland Great Western railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 3585. The county court buildings and other public 
offices occupy a square, and there is a pleasant mall shaded by 
fine trees. There are some breweries, and trade in linens and 
agricultural produce. The castle, which gives its name to the 
town, was a fortress of the De Burgh family ; but the town 
itself was founded in the reign of James I., and received a charter 
from him in 1613. castle was held for the pUrJiament 

by Sir Henry Bingham, but he was forced to surrender to Lord 
Mayo, and fell a victim, wth all his garrison, to the fury and 
treachery of the besiegers. The massacre was afterwards 
avenged in 1653 by the execution of Sir Theobald Burke (by 
that time Lord Mayo), who had beeti in command along with 
his father at the siege. In 1798 the town was occupied for some 


weeks by the French under General J. J. Humbert, who had 
defeated the English under Luke Hutchison in a conflict which 
is jocularly styled the “ Castlebar Races.” The town returned 
two members to the Irish parliament until the Union. Four 
miles N.E. of Castlebar is Turlough, with a round tower 70 ft. 
high and 57 ft. in circumference, and other remains. 

CASTLECONNELL, a village of Co. Limerick, Ireland, on 
the left bank of the Shannon, 8 m. N.E. of Limerick on the 
Great Southern & Western railway. It possesses a spa which 
was once considerably frequented, but is famous as a centre for 
the salmon fishing on the lower Shannon. Castlecoiini^I is so 
intimately connected with this sport that it has given its name 
to a favourite pattern of fly-rod, in which a movable splice takes 
the place of the usual metal joint. The beautiful rapids of 
Dofonas (avoided by a canal) are in the neighbourhood, and the 
surrounding scenery is generally attractive. There are remains 
of a castle from which the town took its name, which was the 
seat of the kings of Thomond, and was blown up by General 
Ginkel at the time of the siege of Limerick (1690). 

CASTLE DONINGTQN, a town in the Loughborough parlia- 
mentary division of Leicestershire, England, 123^ m. N.N.W. 
from London, on the Trent Junction and Western branch of the 
Midland railway. Pop. (1901) 2514. It lies on the flank of the 
hills overlooking the Trent and Soar valleys. There are slight 
remains of the castle. The church of St Luke is a fine building 
of Early Enghsh and later date, Donington Park, a neighbour- 
ing mansion, was offered to refugees during the French Revolu- 
tion in 1830, and Charles X. availed himself of this retreat. 
Hosiery, silk and baskets are manufactured. Castle Donington 
is 2i m. west of Kegworth station on the Midland main line. 
Kegworth (pop. 2078), on the Soar, has a hosiery and knitting 
industry. 

CASTLE DOUGLAS, a burgh of barony and police burgh of 
Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 3018. It is situated 
on Carlingwark Loch, 19 J m. S.W. of Dumfries by the Glas- 
gow & South-Western railway. Its auction marts for sheep and 
cattle sales are the largest in the south-west of Scotland ; at 
an autumn sale as many as 15,000 sheep and 1400 cattle are 
disposed of in one day. The leading industries comprise the 
making of agricultural implements and mineral waters, besides 
tanning. The Macmillan Free Church perpetuates the memory 
of John Macmillan (d. 1753), the Cameronian, who helped to 
found the Reformed Presbyterian Church, lie had been chaplain 
to Murray of Broughton, and afterwards became minister of 
Bolmaghie, about 3J m. N.W. of Castle Douglas. The town 
is the chief centre of business in East Galloway, and it is also 
resorted to in midsummer for its beautiful scenery and excellent 
fishing. Till 1765 it was only a village under the name of 
Causewayhead, but the discovery of marl in the lake brought it 
some prosperity, and it was purchased in 1792 by Sir William 
Douglas and called after him. Since then its progress has been 
continuous. Carlingwark Loch contains several islets, on one 
of which is a crannog, or ancient lake dwelling. 

CASTLEFORD, an urban district in the Os^oldcross parlia- 
mentary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, on 
the river Aire near its junction with the Calder, 9 m. S.E. 
of Leeds, on the North-Eastern and Lancashire & Yorkshire 
railways. Pop. (1901) 17,386. Large glass-bottle and earthen- 
ware-jar works, chemical works, and neighbouring collieries 
employ the inhabitants. Here was the Roman village or fort of 
Lagecium or Le^eoli^m \ and though visible remains are wanting, 
a number of relics have been discovered. 

OASTLE-»GUARD, an arrangement under the feudal sy-stem, 
by which the duty of finding knights to guard royal castles was 
imposed on certain baronies, and divided among their knight’s 
fees. The greater barons provided for the guOrd of their castles 
by exacting a similar duty from their knights. In bbth cases the 
obligation was commuted very early for a fixed money payment, 
which, as ** castlc'-guard rent ” lasted on to modem times. 

See J. % Round, “Castle-Guard," in ArthamlogicaX Journal, 
vdl. lix., and “Castle-ward and Coinage/’ in The Cbnimvme of 
London, ^ » (J.JJ. R#) 
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CASTLEMAINE, a town of Talbot county, Victoria, Australia, 
78 m. by rail N.N.W. of Melbourne. Pop. (1901) 5704. The 
gold-mines here were among the first discovered in the colony, 
and dredging for gold is earned on in Barker’s and Forrest creeks, 
at the junction of which the town stands. Slate and flagstone 
are largely quarried in the district, which also produces wine and 
much fruit, especially apples. Castlemaine has a reputation as 
a health resort in cases of pulmonary complaints. 

CASTLE RISING, a village of Norfolk, England, 4 m. by 
road N.E. of King’s Lynn, The Norman castle for which it is 
famous stands on slightly elevated ground overlooking, to the 
west, the low marshy coast of the , Wash. Its site is enclosed by 
artificial ramparts of earth and a'' dyke which is crossed by an 
ancient bridge. The keep is square and massive, and fairly 
perfect, and it is not difficult to reconstruct the arrangement of 
the rooms. In some parts, especially the entrance, the Norman 
carving is very rich. The foundations of a small chapel with 
apsidal eastern termination have been discovered outside the 
castle. The village of Castle Rising is the decayed remnant of a 
town of no little importance. Its church of St Laurence is late 
Norman, with much rich ornamentation ; it shows traces of 
considerable alterations in the Early English period, but is an 
admirable example of the earlier style. 

It is a matter of dispute whether Rising was or was not an 
('arly Saxon settlement ; in Domesday Book the manor is given 
as having belonged to Archbishop Stigand, from whom it had 
passed to Odo of Bayeux, whose estates were confiscated in 1088, 
Granted to William de Albini, whose son built Rising Castle, it 
passed first to Robert de Montalt, and then by sale to Isabel, 
queen of England, in 1332, remaining in the possession of the 
crown until Ilcnry VIII. exchanged it for other lands with the 
duke of Norfolk. In i26q an inquisition found that the lord had 
the return of all writs. In 1275 Robert de Montalt died seised 
of the manor and vill with the assize of bread and ale. An 
inquisition of 1379, although it makes no mention of the borough, 
states that the lord has the rents of assizes, and perquisites of 
the courts with view of frank-pledge. A mayor is first mentioned 
in 1343, and a borough existed in the 15th century. A survey of 
1589-1590 declared that Castle Rising was an ancient borough by 
prescription according to the grant made to Hugh de Albini by 
Henry III. In 1589-1590 the recorder was chosen by the lord 
of the manor. The mayor, the only member of the corporation, 
whose sole duty was the holding of the assize of bread and ale, 
was chosen by the burgesses and presented at the court leet for 
confirmation. Castle Rising became a parliamentary borough 
in 1558, but was disfranchised in 1832 and the corporation 
abolished in 1835, although a mayor was elected for special 
purposes until 1883. Having no manufactures, the trade of the 
town depended entirely on its fairs and markets ; but these have 
been long obsolete. 

GASTLETON, a village in the High Peak parliamentary 
division of Derbyshire, England, 17 m. W.S.W. of Sheffield, and 
2 m. from Hope station on a branch of the Midland railway. 
Pop. (1901) 547. Lying itself at an elevation of about 600 ft., 
it is surrounded on the north, west and south by hills from 1400 
to 1700 ft. in height, rising sharply, and in parts precipitoudy. 
The village is celebrated for its situation in the midst of the wild 
Peak country, for the caves and mines in the neighbourhood, and 
for the Castle of the Peak, the ruins of which are strongly placed 
on a cliff immediately above the village. The Peak Cavern or 
Devil’s Hole, penetrating this cliff, is the most magnificent in 
Derbyshire. For many generations the entrapee to this cave 
has served as a workshop, held free of rejxtj to families employed 
in rope and twine making* Speedwell tavern is not far distant, 
at the entrance to the fine pass of Winnats, by which Castjeton 
and the Vale of Hope are approached from the west. The 
beauties of this cavern, in which occurs the so-called bottomless 
pit, are in part readily accessible by boat, but the approach to 
the inner or Cliff cavern is so difficult that it has rarely been 
explored. Ampng several other caves is that known as the 
Blue John Mine, from the decorative fluorspar called ‘‘Blue 
John which is obtained here. The church of St Edmund, 
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Castleton, retains a fine Norman chancel arch, apd the vestry 
contains a valuable library. At Brough hear Castleton was a 
Roman fort, established to hold in check the hillmen of the Peak. 
It was connected by roads with Buxton, Manchester and Rother- 
ham. The Castle of the Peak, or Peveril Castle, is famous 
through Sir Walter Scott’s novel Peveril of the Peak. Early 
earthworks, which, extending from below the castle in a semi- 
circle, enclosed the town, can still in great part be traced. 
Before the Conquest the site was held by Gernebern and Hundinc, 
and was granted by the Conqueror to William Peverell, by whom 
the castle was built. On the forfeiture of William Peverell, 
grandson of the first holder, it was granted by Henry II. to 
Prince John who, in 1204, made Hugh Nevill governor of the 
castle. In 1216 William Ferrers, carl of Derby, took it from 
the rebellious barons, and was made governor by Henry III., 
who in 1223 granted a charter for a weekly market at the town. 
In 1328 the castle was given to John of Gaunt on his marriage 
with Blanche of Lancaster, and thus became parcel of the duchy 
of Lancaster. The castle has often been used as a prison, and 
from its position was almost impregnable. 

CASTLETOWN (Manx Bully Cashtel), a town of the Isle 
of Man, 10 m. S.W. of Douglas, by the Isle of Man railway. 
Pop. (1901) 1975. It is picturesquely situated on both sides of 
a small harbour formed oy the outflow of the Silver Burn into 
Castletown Bay. It was the legal capital of the island until 
1862, In the centre of the town stands Castle Rushen, which 
is said to owe its foundation to the Danish chief, Guthred, in 
947-960, though the existing building, which is remarkably well 
preserved, probably dates from the 14th century. Until the 
x8th century it was the residence of the lords of Man, and until 
1891 served as a prison. The massive keep is square, and is 
surrounded by an outer wall, with towers and a moat. The 
council chamber and court-house were built in 1644. In the 
neighbourhood of the castle is the old House of Keys, where the 
members of the Manx parliament held their sessions until the 
removal of the seat of government to Douglas. A lofty Doric 
(’olunin commemorates Cornelius Smelt, lieutenant-governor 
of the island (d. 1832), near which there is a remarkable sun-dial 
with thirteen faces, dating from 1720. King William’s College, 
situated a mile to the north-east of the town, was opened in 
1^33 > but a complete restoration was rendered necessary by 
fire in 1844, and it was subsequently enlarged. It is the chief 
educational establishment in the island. At Hango Hill near 
the town William Christian, receiver-general, who had sur- 
rendered the castle, and with it the island, to the parliamentary 
forces in 1651, was executed in 1663 at the instance of the 
countess of Derby, who had undertaken to defend it for the 
king. A small shipping trade is maintained. 

CASTOR and POLLUX (Gr. IIoAvSci/xt;?), in Greek and 
Roman mythology, the twin sons of Leda, and brothers of Helen 
and Clytaemnestra. They were also known under the name 
of Dioscuri (AtJerKo/oot, later AivcrKovpoi, children of Zeus), for, 
according to later tradition, they were the children of Zpus and 
Leda, whose love the god had won under , the form of a swan. 
In some versions Leda is represented as having brought forth 
two eggs, from one of which were born Castor and Poflux, from 
the other Helen, In another account, Zeus is the* father of 
Pollux and Helen, Tyndareus (king of Sparta) of Castor and 
Clytaemnestra. In Homer, Castor, Pollux and Clytaemnestra 
are said to be the children of Tyndareus and Leda, Helen the 
daughter of Leda by Zeus. The Dioscuri were specially rever- 
enced among people of Dorian race, and were saitl tp hfive 
reigned at Sparta, where also they were buried. They were 
also worshipped, especially in Athens, as lords and protectors 
(a,mK€s, ava/cTc?). Sailors in a storm prayed to them (Horace, 
Odes, i. 3) and sacrificed a white lamb, whereupon they were 
wont to appear in the form of fire at the masthead (probably 
referring to the phenomenon of St Elmo’s fire), wd the storm 
ceased. Later, they were confounded with the Samp^hracm 
Cabeiri* In battle they appeared ridi^ on white ho^s ahd 
gave victo^ to the side they faypured. They wete the pa^ns 
of hospitaUl;y, and founded the sacred festival called Theoxenia^ 
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ThAy presided over public games, Castor especially as the horse- 
tAmer, Pollux as Ae boxer ; but both are represented as riding 
on horseback or drivii^ in a chariot. In Sparta their ancient 
symbol was two parallel beams (Soicava), connected by cross-bars, 
which the Spartaxis took with them into the field (Plutarch, De 
Ftaietno Amore^ t ; Herodotus v. 75) ; later, they were repre- 
sented by t^o amphorae with snakes twined round them. 
Their most important exploits were the invasion of Attica, to 
rescue their sister Helen from Theseus ; their share in the hunting 
of the Calydonian boar (see Meleager) and the Argonautic 
expedition, and their battle with the sons of Aphareus, brought 
about by a quarrel in regard to some cattle, in which Castor, 
the nnortaJ (as the son of Tyndareus), fell by the hand of Idas. 
Pollux, finding him dead after the battle, implored 2 ^us to be 
allowed to die with him ; this being impossible by reason of hi.s 
immortality, Pollux was permitted to spend alternately one day 
among the gods, the other in Hades with his brother. Accord- 
ing to another fable, the god marked his approval of their love 
by placing them together in the sky, as the Twins or the morning 
and evening star (Hyginus, PoeL Astronom. ii. 22). Like the 
Asvins of the Veda, the bringers of light in the morning sky, 
with whom they have been identified, the Dioscuri are repre- 
sented as youthful horsemen, naked or wearing only a light 
chlamys* Their characteristic attribute is a pointed egg-shaped 
cap, surmounted by a star. 

Though their worship was perhaps most carefully observed 
among people of Dorian origin, Castor and Pollux were held 
in no small veneration at Rome. It was the popular belief in 
that city from an early period that the battle of Lake Regillus 
had been decided by their interposition (Dion. Halic. vi. 13). 
They had fought, it was said, armed and mounted, at the head 
of the legions of the commonwealth, and had afterwards carried 
the news of the victory with incredible speed to the city. The 
well in the Forum at which they alighted was pointed out, and 
near it rose their ancient temple, in which the senate often hel^ 
its sittings. On the 15th of July, the supposed anniversary of 
the battle, a festival with sumptuous sacrifices was cele- 
brated in their honour, and a solemn parade of the Roman 
knights (transifectio equttum), who looked upon the Dioscuri as 
their patrons, took place. (Apollodorus iii. 10. 7, ir. 2 ; Homer, 
Odyssey, xi. 299 ; Hyginus, Fab. 77. 155 ; Pindar, Nem. x. 60, 
80 and schol. ; Died. Sic. iv. 43 ; Plutarch, Theseus, 32, 33 ; 
Theocritus, Idyll, xxii.) 

See Maurice Albert, Le Culte de Castor et Pollux en Italxe (1883), 
with special descriptions and representations in art, on coins, vases 
and statues ; S. Eitrcm, Die gdttlichcn Zwilhnge bei don Griechen " 
(treating of the divine beings m^-tioned m pairs in Greek mythology), 
m Videnskabs-Selskab Shnfter (Christiania, 1902) ; W, R. Paton, 
De Cidtu Dioscurorum apud Graecos (Bonn, 1894) I Myriantheus, 
Alvins Oder artsche Dioskuren (Munich, 187^ ; J. R. Hams, The 
Dioscuri in the Christian Legends (1903), and The Cult of the Heavenly 
Twins (1906) ; W. Helbig, I^ie Castores als Schutzgdttcr des 
romischen Kquitatus,*' in Hermes, xl, (1905); C, J aisle, Die Dio- 
skuren als Fetter xur See bei Griechen und Hbmern, und ihr Fortleben 
in christlichen Legenden (Tfibingen, 1907) ; L. Preller, Griechische 
tmd rdmische Mvlhologie ; articles by A. Furtwangler in Roscher's 
Letihon der Mythologie, and by M. Albert in Daremberg and Saglio's 
Jhetionnaire des, anhqmUs, 

CASTOR OIL, the fixed oil obtained from the seeds of the 
castor oil platit or Palma Christi, Ricinus commums, belonging 
to thi’ natural order Euphorbiaceae. The botanical name is 
from Lat. ricinus, a tick, from the form and markings of the seed. 
The plant is a native of tropical Africa, but it has been introduced, 
and is now cultivated in most tropical and in the warmer 
temperate countries. In Size it varies from a shrubby plant to a 
tree of from 30 to 40 ft. in height according to the climate in 
which it grows, being arborescent in tropical latitudes. On 
account of its very large beautiful palmate-peltate leaves, which 
sometith^s measure as much as 2 ft. in diameter, it is cultivated 
as an ornamental plant. If! the south of England, with the Mbit 
of an anhu^, it ripens its seeds in favourable seasons ; and it has 
been knb^ tp come to maturity as far north as Christiania in 
Norwaj^. ,P^ants are readily grown from seed, which should be 
sown sih^ly in small pots and placed in heat early in March. The 


young plants are kept under glass till early in June- when they 
are hardened and put out The fruit consists of a three-oelled 
capsule, covered externally with soft yielding prickles, and cjach 
cell develops a single seed. The seeds of the difierent cultivated 
varieties, of which there are a great number, differ much in size 
and in external markings ; but average seeds are of an oval 
laterally compressed form, with their longest diameter about 
four lines. They have a shining, marble-grey and brown, thick, 
leathery outer coat, within wliich is a thin dark-^lourcd brittle 
coat A large distinct leafy embryo lies in the middle of a dense, 
oily tissue (endosperm). The seeds contain a toxic substance, 
which makes them actively poisonous ; so much so that three 
have been known to kill an adult. 

The oil is obtained from the>seeds by two principal methods-— 
expression and decoction — the latter process being largely used 
in India, where the oil, on account of its cheapness and abundance 
is extensively employed for illuminating as well as for other 
domestic and medicinal purposes. The oil exported from 
Calcutta to Europe is prepared by shelling and crushing the 
seeds between rollers. ITie crushed moss is then placed in hempien 
cloths and pressed in a screw or hydraulic press. The oil which 
exudes is mixed with water and heated till the water boils, and 
the mucilaginous matter in the oil separates as a scum. It is 
next strained, then bleached in the sunlight, and stored for 
exportation. A considerable quantity of castor oil of an excellent 
quality is also made in Italy ; and in California the manufacture 
is conducted on an extensive scale. 'J'he following is an outline 
of the process adopted in a (^lifornian factory. The seeds are 
submitted to a dry heat in a furnace for an hour or thereby, by 
which they are softened and prepared to part easily with their oil. 
They are then pressed in a large powerful screw-prcss, and the 
oily matter which flows out is caught, mixed with an equal 
proportion of water, and boiled to purify it from mucilaginous 
and albuminous matter. After boiling about an hour, it is 
allowed to cool, the water is drawn off, and the oil is transferred 
to zinc tanks or clarifiers capable of holding from 60 to loo 
gallons. In these it stands about eight hours, bleaching in the 
sun, after which it is ready for storing. By this method 100 lb 
of good seeds yield about 5 gallons of pure oil. 

Castor oil is a viscid liquid, almost colourless when pure, 
possessing only a slight odour, and a mild yet highly nauseous 
and disagreeable taste. Its specific gravity is *96, a little less 
than that of water, and it dissolves freely in alcohol, ether and 
glacial acetic acid. It contains palmitic and several other fatty 
acids, among which there is one — ricinoleic acid — peculiar to 
itself. This occurs in combination with glycerin, constituting 
the greater part of the bulk of the oil. 

The active principle to which the oil owes its purgative 
properties has not been isolated. It is, indeed, probable that it 
is formed in the intestine, as a result of some decomposition as 
yet unknown. The dose is from a drachm to an ounce. The 
pharmacopoeial mixture is best avoided, being almost uniquely 
nauseous. By far the best way to administer the oil is in capsules. 
It acts in about five hours, affecting the entire length of the bowel, 
but not increasing the flow of bile except in very large doses. 
The mode of its action is unknown. The oil will purge when 
rubbed into the skin or injected per rectum. It is an invaluable 
drug in temporary constipation and whenever a mild action is 
essential, as in pregnancy. It is extremely useful for children- 
and the aged, but must not be employed in cases of chronic 
constipation, which it only aggravates, whilst relieving the 
symjptoms. 

OASTRRN, MATTHIAS ALEXANDER (1813--18S3), Finnish 
ethnologist and philologist, was bom at Tervola, in the parish of 
Kemi in Finland, on the 20th of November (December 2, 1813). 
His father, Christian Castrin, parish minister at Rbvaniemi, 
died in 1825 ; and Matthias passed under the protection of 
his uncle, Mathias Cast^te, the kindly and learned incumbent of 
Kemi. At the age of twelve he was sent to school at Uleftborg, 
and there he helped to maintain himself by teaching the younger 
children. On his removal to the Alexander University at 
Helsingfors in 1830, he first devoted himself to Greek and Hebitew 
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with the intention of entering the church ; but his interest was 
soon excited by the language of his native country, and he even 
began before his course was completed to lay the foundations of a 
work on Finnish mythology. The necessity of personal explora- 
tions among the still unwritten languages of cognate tribes soon 
made itself evident; and in 1838 he joined a medical fellow- 
student, Dr. Ehrstrdm, in a journey through Lapland. In the 
following year he travelled in Russian Karelia at the expense of 
the Literary Society of Finland ; and in 1841 he undertook, in 
company with Dr Elias Lonnrot, the great Finnish philologist, a 
third journey, which ultimately extended beyond the Ural as far 
as Obdorsk, and occupied a period of three years. Before start- 
ing on tliis last expedition he had published a translation into 
Swedish of the Finnish epic of Kalevala , and on his return he 
gave to the world his Elemsnta grammatices Syrjaefiae and 
Elemenia grammahees Tscherennssae, 1844. No sooner had he 
recovered from the illness which his last journey had occasioned 
than he set out, under the auspices of the Academy of St Peters- 
burg and the Helsingfors University, on an exploration of the 
whole government of Siberia, which resulted in a vast addition 
to previous knowledge, but seriously affected the health of the 
adventurous investigator. The first-fruits of his collections 
were published at St Petersburg in 1849 in the form of a Versuth 
einer osfjakischen Sprachlehre. In 1850 he published a treatise 
De affixes personaltbus linguarum Altaicarum, and was appointed 
professor at Helsingfors of the new chair of Finnish language and 
literature. The following year saw him raised to the rank of 
chancellor of the university ; and he was busily engaged in what 
he regarded as his principal work, a Samoyedic grammar, when 
he died on the 7th of May 1853. 

Five volumes of his collected works appeared from to 1858, 
containing respectively — (t) Resemtnnen ftdn dren 1838-1844 ; 
i^) Reseberattelser och href dren i845-i84g; (3) F drelasmngar i 

Ftnsh mythologi; (4) Ethnologtska jorelasningar ofver Altatska 
folken; and (5) Smarre afhandlingar och akademi^^ka disaertationer, 
A German translation was published by Anton Schiefner, who was 
also enlriistcxi by the St Petersburg Academy with the editing of 
hxs manusciipts, which had been left to the Helsingfors University 
and which were subsequently published. 

CASTRENSIS, PAULUS, an Italian jurist of the 14th century. 
He studied under Baldus at Perugia, and was a fellow-pupil 
with Cardinal Zabarella. He was admitted to the degree of 
doctor of civil law in the university of Avignon, but it is uncertain 
when he first undertook the duties of a professor. A tradition, 
which has been handed down by Panzirolus, represents him as 
having taught law for a period of fifty-seven years. He was 
professor at Vienna in 1390, at Avignon in 1394, and at Padua 
in 1429 ; and, at different periods, at Florence, at Bologna and at 
Perugia. He was for some time the vicar-general of Cardinal 
Zabarella at Florence, and his eminence as a teacher of canon 
law may be inferred from the language of one of his pupils, who 
styles him “famosissimus juris utriusque monarca.^’ His most 
complete treatise is his readings on the Digest, and it appears from 
a passage in his readings on the Digestum Veins that he delivered 
them at a time when he had been actively engaged for forty-fiVe 
years as a teacher of civil law. His death is generally assigned 
to 1436, but it appears from an entry in a MS. of the Digestum 
Veins, which is extant at Munich, made by the hand of one of 
his pupils who styles him “ praceeptor mfeus/^ that he died on 
the 20th of July 1441. 

CASTRES, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Tam, 29 m. S.S.E. of 
Albi on a brahth line of the Southern railway. Pop. (1906) 
town, 19,864; commune, 28,272. Castres, the busiest and fnost 
populous town of its department, is intersected from north to 
south by the AgoUt; the river is fringed by old houses the 
upper stories of vriiich project over its waters. Wide boulevards 
traverse the west of the town, which is also rendered attractive 
by numerous fountains fed by a fine aqueduct hewn in the rode, 
liie chutch of St BOnoit, once a cathedral, and the most im- 
portant of the churches Of Castres, dates only from the ryth and 
r8th centuiiies. The hfitd de ville, which contains a museum 
and the muiiicij>al library, Occupies the formet bishop’s palace, 


designed by Jules Mansart in the xyth century ; the Romanesque 
tower beside it is the only survival of an old Benedictine abbey. 
The town possesses some old mansions of which the hfitcl de 
Nayrac, of the Renaissance, is of most interest. Castres has a 
sub-prefecture, tribunes of first instance and of commerce, 
a board of trade-arbitrators, a chamber of commerce, a branch 
of the bank of France and two hospitals. There are also 
communal colleges for boys and girls, a school of artillery 
and school of draughtmrmnship. The industrial establishments 
include manufactories of earthenware and porcelain and metal- 
foundries, and tanning, leather-dressing, turnery, the making 
of wooden shoes and furniture, the weaving of woollen and other 
fabrics, dyeing, and the manufacture of machinery, paper and 
parchment are carried on. 

Castres grew up round a Benedictine abbey, which is believed 
to have been founded in the 7th century. It was a place of con- 
siderable importance as early as the 12th century, and ranked 
as the second town of the Albigenses. During the Albigensian 
crusade it surrendered of its own accord to Simon de Montfort ; 
and in 1356 it was raised to a countship by King John of France. 
On the confiscation of the possessions of the D’Armagnac family, 
to which it had passed, it was bestowed by Louis XI. on Boffilo 
del Giudice, but the appointment led to so much disagreement 
that the countship was united to the crown by Francis I. in 155:9. 
In the wars of the latter part of the 16th century the inhabitants 
sided with the Protestant party, fortified the town, and estab- 
lished an independent republic. They were brought to terms, 
however, by Louis XIII., and forced to dismantle their fortifica- 
tions ; and the town was made the seat of tlie chambre de Vidit, 
or chamber for the investigation of tlie affairs of the Protestants, 
afterwards transferred to Castclnaudary (in 1679). The bishopric 
of Castres, which had been established by Pope John XXII. in 
1317, was abolished at the Revolution. 

CASTRO, INEZ DE (d. 1355), mistress, and perhaps wife, of 
Peter I. (Pedro), king of Portugal, called Collo de Garza, i.e. 

Heron’s Neck/’ was born in Spanish Galicia, in the earlier years 
of the 14th century. Tradition asserts that her father, Don 
Pedro Fernandez de Castro, and her mother, Dona Aldon^a 
Soares de Villadares, a noble Portuguese lady, were unmarried, 
and that Inez and her two brothers were consequently of bastard 
birth. Educated at the scmi-Oriental provincial court of Juan 
Manuel, duke of Penaficl, Inez grew up side by side with Costan^a, 
the duke’s daughter by a scion of the royal house of Aragon, 
and her own cousin. After refusing several crowned heads 
in marriage^ Costanga was at last persuaded to accept the band 
of tlie infante Dom Pedro, son of Alphonso the Proud, king of 
Portugal. In 1341 the two girls left Penafiel ; Costan9a’s marriage 
was celebrated in the same year, and the young infanta and 
her cousin went to reside at Lisbon, or at Coimbra, where Dom 
Pedro conceived that luckless and furious passion for Inez which 
has immortalized them. 

The morality of the age was lax, and more espiedally no in 
Spain and Portugal, where the looseness of the marriage tie 
and the example of the Moors encouraged polygamy. Pedro s 
connexion par amours with Inez Would of itself have aroused 
no opposition. He might even have married her, after the death 
of his wife in childbirth in 1345. According to his own assurance 
he did marry her in 1354. But by that time the rising power 
of the Castro family h^ created the most brutal hatred amoong 
their rivals, both in Spain and Portugal Alvaro Gonzales, 
Pedro Coelho, and Diogo Lopes Pacheco persuaded the king, 
Alphonso, that his throne was in danger from an alliance between 
his s 6 n and the Castros; and with all the brutality of the age 
they urged the king to remove the danger by murdering the poor 
woman. The old fci^ listened, refus^, wavered afid ended by 
yielding. He went in secret to the palace at Coimbra, where 
Inez and the infante resided, accompanied by his three familiars, 
and by others who agreed with them. The beauty and teairs 
of Inez disarmed his resolution, and be turned to leave Imst ; 
but the gentlemen about him had ^one too far to recede. Inez 
was stabbed to death, and was buned immediately in the c^rch 
of Sa nta data. 
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3 rhe infante raised at once the Sag of revolt against his father, 
and was only appeased by the concession of a large share in the 
government The three murderers of Inez were sent out of the 
b’ngdom by Alphonso, who knew his son too well not to be aware 
that the vengeance would be tremendous as the crime. They 
took refuge in Castile. In 1357, however, Alphonso died, and 
the infante was crowned king of Portugal. Peter the Cruel, his 
nephew, reigned over Castile ; and the murderers were given 
up as soon as required. Diogo Lopes escaped through the grati- 
tude of a beggar to whom he had formerly done a kindness ; 
but Coelho and Gonzales were executed, with horrible tortures, 
in the very presence of the king. 

The story of the exhumation and coronation of the corpse 
of Inez has often been told. It is said that to the dead body, 
crowned and robed in royal raiment, and enthroned beside the 
king, the assembled nobles of Portugal paid homage as to their 
queen, swearing fealty on the wither^ hand of the corpse. The 
gravest doubts, however, exist as to the authenticity of this 
story; Fernao Lopes, the Portuguese Froissart, who is the great 
authority for the details of the death of Inez, with some of the 
actors in which he was acquainted, says nothing of the ghastly 
ceremony, though he tells at length the tale of the funeral honours 
that the king bestowed upon his wife. Inez was buried at Alcoba^a 
with extraordinary magnificence, m a tomb of white marble, 
surmounted by her crowned statue ; and near her sepulchre 
Pedro caused his own to be placed. The monument, after re- 
peatedly resisting the violence of curiosity, was broken into 
m 1810 by the French soldiery ; the statue was mutilated, and 
the yellow hair was cut from the broken skeleton, to be preserved 
in reliquaries and blown away by the wind. The children of 
Inez shared her habit of misfortune. From her brother^ however, 
Alvaro Perez dc Castro, the reigning house of Portugal directly 
descends. 

See Femao Lopes, Chronica del Hey Dom Pedro (1735) ; Camoens, 
Os Lustadas ; Antonio Ferreira's Jnes de Castro, ^ the first regular 
tragedy of the Renaissance after the Sofonisha of Trissino ; LmS 
Velez de Guevara, Reinar despues de monv, an admirable play ; 
and Ferdinand Denis, Chroniques ckevaleresques de VEspagne et du 
Portugal, 

CASTRO, JOXO DE (1500-1548), called by Camoens Castro 
Forte, fourth viceroy of the Portuguese Indies, was the son of 
Alvaro de Castro, civil governor of Lisbon. A younger son, and 
destined therefore for the church, he became at an early age a 
brilliant humanist, and studied mathematics under Pedro 
Nunez, in company with the infante Dom Luis, son of Emanuel 
the First, with whom he contracted a life-long friendship. At 
eighteen he went to Tangier, where he was dubbed knight by 
Duarte de Menezes the governor, and there he remained several 
years. In 1535 he accompanied Dom Luis to the siege of Tunis, 
where he had the honour of refusing knighthood and reward at 
the hands of the great emperor Charles V. Returning to Lisbon, 
he received from the king the small commandership of S^o 
Pablo de Salvaterra in 1538. He was exceedingly poor, but his 
wife Lenor de Coutinho, a noble Portuguese lady, admired and 
appreciated her husband sufficiently to make light of their 
poverty. Soon after this he left for the Indies in company with 
his uncle Garcia de Noronha, and on his arrival at Goa enlisted 
among the aventureiros, “ the bravest of the brave,^' told off 
fur the relief of Diu. In 1540 he served on an expedition under 
3 !]stevao da Gama, by whom his son, Alvaro de Castro, a child 
of thirteen, was knighted, out of compliment to him. Returning 
tn Portug^, JoHo de Castro was named commander of a fleet, 
:!i 1543, to clear the European seas of pirates ; and in 1545 he 
was sent, with six sail, to the Indies, in the room of Martin de 
Sousa, who had been dismissed the viceroyalty. The next three 
years were the hardest and most brilliant, as they were the last, 
of his life — ^years of battle and struggle, of glory and sorrow, of 
.suffering and triumph. Valiantly seconded by his sons (one 
of whom^ Fernao, was killed before Diu) and by Jofio Masca- 
renhas, Jofio de Castro achieved such popularity by the over- 
throw of Mahmud, king of Gujarat, by the relief of Diu, and 
by the defeat of the great army of the AdiJ Khan, that he 
could contract a very large loan with the Goa merchants on 


the simple security of his moustache. These great deeds were 
followed by the capture of Broach, by the complete subjugation 
of Malacca, and by the passage of Antonio Moniz into Ceylon ; 
and in 1547 the great captain was appointed viceroy by Jofto III., 
who had at last accepted him without mistrust. He did not live 
long to fill this charge, expiring in the arms of his friend, St 
Francis Xavier, on the 6th of June 1548. He was buried at Gga, 
but his remains were afterwards exhumed and conveyed to 
Portugal, to be reinterred under a splendid monument in the 
convent of Bemfica. 

See Jacinto Frcire de Andrade, Vida de D, JoUo de Castro (Lisbon, 
1651), English translation by Sir Peter Wyche (1664) ; Diogo de 
Couto. Decadas da Asia, vi. The Roteiros or logbooks of Castro's 
voyages in the East (Lisbon, 1833, 1843 and 1872) are of great 
interest. 

CASTROGIOVANNI (Arab. Kasr-Yani, a corruption of 
Castrum Ennae), a town and episcopal see of the province of 
Caltanisetta, Sicily, 95 m. by rail S.E. of Palermo, and 56 m. W. 
of Catania, situated 2605 ft. above sea-level, almost in the centre 
of the island, and commanding a magnificent view of the interior. 
Pop. (1901) 25,826. Enna was one of the cities of the Sicels, and 
the statement of Stephanus Byzantinus that it was colonized 
by Syracuse in 664 b.c. is improbable. The question is dis- 
cussed by E. Pais, Atakta (Pisa, 1891), 63. It does not appear 
in history before the time of Dionysius I. of Syracuse, who, 
after unsuccessful attempts, finally acquired possession of it by 
treachery about 397 B.c. Its natural position rendered it a 
fortress of great importance, and it is frequently mentioned in 
subsequent history. In 134-132 it was the headquarters of the 
slave revolt, and was only reduced by treachery. Cicero speaks 
of it as a place of some importance, but in imperial times it 
seems to have been of little account. In a.d. 837 the Saracens 
attempted to take it, but without success ; and it was again 
only by treacher}’^ that they were able to take it in 859. In 
1087 it fell into the hands of the Normans ; and the existing 
remains of fortifications arc entirely medieval. There arc 
indeed no remains of earlier days. The cathedral, founded in 
1307, is of some interest. There are no remains of the famous 
temple of Demeter, from which Verres, as Cicero tells us, re- 
moved the bronze statue of the goddess. The lake of Fergus, 
where Persephone, according to one of the myths, was carried 
off by Hades, lies 4 m, to the south. The myth itself must have 
had some local origin, but has had so much Greek detail grafted 
upon it that the very names of the earlier Sicel deities have 
been displaced. 

CASTRO URDIALES^ a seaport of northern Spain, in the 
province of Santander, situated on the bay of Biscay and at 
the head of a branch railway connected with the Bilbao-San- 
tander line. Pop. (1870) about 3500; (1900) 14,191. Castro 
Urdiales is a modern town, although its castle and parish church 
date from the middle ages. It was destroyed by the French in 
1813, but speedily rebuilt and fortified. Its rapid rise in popu- 
lation and prosperity dates from the increased development 
of iron-mining and railway communication which took place 
after 1879. Its chief industries are iron-mining, fishing, and the 
preservation of fish, especially sardines, in oil. Between 1894 
and 1904 the exports of iron ore rose from 277,200 tons to 
516,574 tons. 

GASTRO Y BELLVIS, OmLL^N DE (1569-1631), Spanish 
dramatist, was a Valencian by birth, and early enjoyed a te- 
putation as a man of letters. In 1591 he became a member 
of a local literary academy called the Nocturnos. At one time a 
captain of the coast-guard, at another the prot6g6 of Benavente, 
viceroy of Naples, who appointed him governor of Scigliano, 
patronized by Osuna and Olivares, Castro was nominated _a 
knight of the order of Santiago in 1633. settled at Madrid 
in 1636, and died there on the 28th of July 1631 in such poverty 
that his funeral expenses were defrayed by charity. He prob- 
ably made the acquaintance of Lope de Vega at the festivals 
(1620-1622) held to commemorate the beatification and canon- 
ization of St Isidore, the patron saint of Madrid, On the, latter 
occasion Castro’s dciqvas were awarded the first prize. Lope de 
Vega dedicated to him a celebrated play , entitled Las Alm^nas 
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ds Toro {i6i^)y and when Castro’s Cotmdias were published in 
1618-1621 he dedicated the first volume to Lope de Vega’s 
daughter. The drama that has made Castro’s reputation is 
Las Moeedades del Cid (i 599 ?), to the first part of which Corneille 
was largely indebted for the materials of his tragedy. The two 
parts of this play, like all those by Castro, have the genuine 
ring of the old romances ; and, from their intense nationality, 
no less than for their primitive poetry and flowing versification, 
were among the most popular pieces of their day. Castro’s 
Fuerza de la costumbre is the source of Lovers Care, a play as- 
cribed to Fletcher. He is also the reputed author of El Prodigio \ 
de los Montes, from which Calder6n derived El Mdgico prodtgioso. 

Las Moeedades del Cid (Toulouse, 1890) and Ingratitud de amor 
Philadelphia, 1899) have been well edited by E. M6rimee and H. A. 
Rennert respectively. 

CASTRUCCIO CASTRACANI DEGLI ANTELMINELLI (1281- 
1328), duke of Lucca, was by birth a Lucchese, and by descent 
and training a Ghibelline. Being exiled at an early age with 
his parents and others of their faction by the Guelphs, then in 
the ascendant, and orphaned at nineteen, he served as a con- 
doittere under Philip IV. of France in Flanders, later with the 
Visconti in Lombardy, and in 1313 under the Ghibelline chief, 
Uguccione della Faggiuola, lord of Pisa, in central Italy. He 
assisted Uguccione in many enterprises, including the capture 
of Lucca (1314) and the victory over the Florentines at Monte- 
catini (1315). An insurrection of the Lucchese having led to 
the expulsion of Uguccione and his party, Castruccio regained 
his freedom and his position, and the Ghibelline triumph was 
presently assured. Elected lord of Lucca in 1316, he warred 
incessantly against the Florentines, and was at first the faithful 
adviser and stanch supporter of Frederick of Austria, who made 
him imperial vicar of Lucca in 1320. After the battle of 
Mulilbach he went over to the emperor Louis the Bavarian, 
whom he served for many years. In 1325 he defeated the 
Florentines at Altopascio, and was appointed by the emperor 
duke of Lucca, Pistoja, Volterra and Luni, and two years later 
he captured Pisa, of which he was made imperial vicar. But, 
subsequently, his relations with Louis seem to have grown less 
friendly and he was afterwards excommunicated by the papal 
legate in the interests of the Guelphs. At his death in 1328 the 
fortunes of his young children were wrecked in the Guelphic 
triumph. 

Niccol6 Machiavelli’s Life of Castruccio is a mere romance ; it 
was translated into French, with notes, by Dreux de Radier in 1753. 
Sec Niccoid Ncgrini, Vita di Castruccio (Modena, 1496) ; Winkler's 
Castruccio, Herzog von Lucca (Berlin, 1897) ; also Gmo Capponi's 
Storia di Firenze, and G. Sforza, Castruccio Castracani degh AnteL 
minelli in Lumgtana (Modena, 1891) ; S, de Sismondi, Histoire des 
fSpubliques itahennes (Brussels, 1838). 

CASTRUM MINERVAE (mod. Castro), an ancient town of the 
Sallentini in Calabria, 10 m. south of Hydruntum, with an 
ancient temple of Minen^a, said to have been founded by Ido- 
meneus, who formed the tribe of the Sallentini from a mixture 
of Cretans, Illyrians and Italian Locrians. It is also said to have 
been the place where Aeneas first landed in Italy, the port of which 
he named Portus Veneris, The temple; had lost some of its 
importance in Strabo’s day. 

OASUARIRA^ a genus of trees containing about 30 species, 
chiefly Australian, but a few Indo-Malayan. The long whip-like 
green branches are longitudinally grooved, and bear at the nodes 
whorls of small scale-leaves, the shoots resembling those of 
Equisetum (horse-tail). The flowers are unisexual ; the stamin- 
ate are borne in spikes, each flower consisting of a central stamen 
which is surrounded by two scale-like perianth-leaves. The 
pistillate are borne in dense spherical heads ; each flower stands 
in the axil of a bract and consists of two united carpels flanked 
by a pair of bracteoles ; the long styles hang out beyond thee 
bracts, and the one-chambered ovary contains two ovules. 
In the fruit the bracteoles , form two woody valves between 
which is. a nut; the aggregate of fruits resemble small cones. 
Pollen is transferred by to tlie long styles. The poMen- 

tube does not penetrate the ovule through the micropyle but 
eaters; at the opp<^ite^ endr-the chalara. This anom^ was 
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j discovered by Dr M. Treub (see Annal. Jmdin Boian, Buiietizorg, 

I X. 1891), and is associated with a peculiar development of the 
ovule, and an increased number and peculiar form of the embryo- 
sacs (nacrospores). Treub proposed to separate Casuarina as 
a distinct group of Angiosperms, and suggested the following 
arrangement : — 

AngiospermaefP‘'" 08 amae{So°^o 4 y?"d^^ 

(Chalazogamae (Casuartna). 

The names of the two subdivisions recall the manner of entrance 
of the pollen-tube. More recent investigations, chiefly by 
Nawaschin and Miss Benson, on members of the orders Betu- 
laceae, Fagaceae, Juglans and Ulmus, showed a recurrence 
in a greater or less degree of the various anomalies previously 
observed in Casuarina, and suggest that the affinity of Casuarina 
is with these orders of Dicotyledons. 

The wood is very hard, and several species are valuable timb(‘i 
trees. From a fancied resemblance of the wood to that of the 
oak these trees are known as “ oaks,” and the same species has 
different names in different parts such as “ she-oak,” swamp- 
oak,” ^^shingle-oak,” ‘^river-oak,” ‘‘iron-wood,” “beef-wood,” &c. 

See J. H. Maiden, Useful Native Plants of Australia (London and 
Sydney, 1889). 

CASUISTRY (from the Lat. casus, a point of law), the art of 
bringing general moral principles to bear on particular actions. 
It is, in short, applied morality ; anybody is a casuist who 
reflects about his duties and tries to bring them into line with 
some intelligible moral standard. But morality at different 
times has worn very different dresses. It has sometimes been 
thought of as an outward law, sometimes as an inward disposi- 
tion ; and each of these rival conceptions has developed a 
casuistical method of its own. Believers in law have put their 
trust in authority or logic ; while believers in disposition chiefly 
look to our instinctive faculties — conscience, common-sense or 
sentiment. The legal is the older group, and to it the name of 
casuist is often exclusively reserved, generally with the implica- 
tion that its methods are too purely technical to commend 
themselves to mankind at large. But common-sense and con- 
science are quite as definite guides as logic or authority; and 
there seems no good reason for refusing to give the name of 
casuistry to their operations. 

The casuistry of primitive man is uncompromisingly legal. 
His morality is not yet separated from hi.s religion ; and religion 
for him means the cult of some superior being — the king or priest 
of his tribe — ^whose person is charged with a kind of sacred 
electricity, “ His divinity is a fire, which, under proper restraints, 
confers endless blessings ; but if rashly touched, or allowed 
to break bounds, it burns or destroys what it touches. Hence 
the disastrous effects supposed to follow a breach of Igboo ; 
the offender has thrust his hand into the divine fire, which shrivels 
up and consumes him on the spot” (Frazer, The Golden Bough, 
i. 169). Elaborate rules are accordingly drawn up to secure 
the maximum of benefit, and the minimum of inconvenience, 
from this sacred fire ; and in the application of these rules does 
savage casuistry consist. At a higher stage of civilization the 
god IS no longer present in person but issues to his worshippers 
categorical commands. These logic must seize upon and develop 
as far as they will go ; for the breach of some trifling consequence 
of a rule might mean the loss of the deity’s favour. Hence the 
rise of sacred books among most Eastern peoples. On the 
Jewish Decalogue, for instance, follows the kw, and on the law 
the rabbinical schools. Some of these will be stricter^ and some 
laxer ; but on the whole all tend to “ aggravate ” the law — 
down to the point of forbidding the faithful to wear a girdle, 
or to kill a noxious insect on the Sabbath. Though indeed 
we might look nearer home than the Talmud for similar absur- 
dities ; most Puritan communities could lumish strange freaks 
of Sabbatarian casuistry. Nor have the Catholics been one 
whit behind them. Their scholastic doctors gravely discuss 
whether — since water is the “nautter” of baptism— -a soul 
can be made regenerate by milk, or rose-water or wfne. 

Atj<Jh0 opposite pole stood ancient Greece. Here ceremonial 
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dtsufstry found no plac#, because there were no sacred books, 
** Among^ the Greeks writing never attained the consecration of 
religion. No system 'Of doctrine and observance, no manuals 
containing authoritetive rules of morality, were ever transmitted 
in documentary ^orm. In conduct they shrank from formulae. 
Unvarying rules petrified action ; the need of flexibility, of 
perpetual adjustment, was strongly felt ’’ (Butcher, The Greek 
Genius, p. 182). For this reason their interest m ethical specu- 
lations was all the keener ; their great thinkers were endlessly 
engaged ih settling what the relation ought to be between duty 
and Self-interest. Ought one to swallow up the other~and, if 
so, ’which should prevail ? Or was it possible to patch up a 
compromise between them ? The great Stoic philosophers 
took th6 austerest line, and held that duty should always and 
everywhere be our only law. But it was one thing to enunciate 
such magnificent theories in a lecture, and quite another to 
apply them in the market-place. Casuistry c^me to the aid of 
average human nature — that is to say, pupils began to confront 
the master with hard cases taken from daily life. And more 
than one master was disposed to make large — even startlingly 
large — concessions to the exigencies of practice. This concrete 
side bf moral philosophy came specially into evidence when 
Stoicism was transplanted to Rome. Cicero’s De Officits abounds 
in the kind of question afterwards so warmly discussed by Dr 
Johnson and his friends. Is it ever right to tell a lie ? May a 
lawyer defend a client whom he knows to be guilty ? In selling 
my goods, is it enough not to disguise their shortcomings, or 
ought I candidly to admit them ? Seneca even made the 
discussion of such problems into a regular discipline, claiming 
that their concrete character gave an interest in morality to 
those who had no love for abstractions ; while they prevented 
those who had from losing themselves m the clouds. And M. 
Thamin maintains that, if his heroes did not form great characters, 
at any rate they taught the Roman child to train its conscience. 
But, then, Cicero and Seneca took common-sense as their guide. 
They decided each problem on its merits, looking more to the 
spirit than to the letter, and often showing a practical sagacity 
worthy of Johnson himself. Quite in the great doctor’s spirit is 
Cicero’s counsel to his son, to hear what the philosophers had 
to say, but to decide for himself as a man of the world. Such 
advice could not be grateful to the philosophers themselves — « 
then a definite professional class, not unlike the spiritual 
directors ” of a later Rome, who earned their bread by smoothing 
away the doubts of the scrupulous on all matters intellectual 
and moral. Their great weapon was their logic ; and a logician, 
as Pascal says, must bo very unfortunate or very stupid if he 
cannot manage to find exceptions to every conceivable rule. 
In their hands casuistry became the art of finding such exceptions. 
From the Greek sophists they borrowed ingenious ways of 
playing off one duty against another, or duty in general against 
self-interest— leaving the doubter in the alternative of neglecting 
the one and being a knave, or neglecting the other and being a 
fool. Or else they raised a subtle distinction between the act 
and the intention. To get drunk for the sake of the drink was 
the marit of a beast ; but wine was a powerful stimulant to the 
brain, and to fuddle oneself in order to think great thoughts was 
worthy of a sage. No doubt these airy paradoxes were not 
always seriously taken ; but it is significant that a common 
Roman proverb identified “ philosophizing ” {philosofhatur) 
with thinking out some dirty trick. 

Christianity swept the whole discussion on to a higher plane. 
All the stress now fell on the disposition, not on the outwaiS act. 
The good deeds of a just man were a natural consequence of his 
justice ; whereas a bad man was no whit the better^ because he 
nOw and then deviated into doing right. Actions, in short, 
were of no account whatever, apart from the character that 
produced them. All things are lawful unto me,^* said St Paul, 
but all are not expedient.’’ And St Augustine sums the 
whole matter up in the famous phrase : “ Have charity, and do 
as thou wilt.”^i Narrow-minded Chfetian consciences, however, 
could not stay lohg oti this level ; law was So very much more 
satisfyifijg a guide than vague, elusive charity. And law in 


plenty was forthcoming, so soon as the Church devekped the 
discipline of public confessions followed by appropriate penances 
for each fault. At first the whole proceeding was informal and 
impulsive enough ; but by the 7th century it had grown 
thoroughly Stereotyped and formal. Libri Poenitentioles began 
to appear— detailed lists of all possible sins, with the forfeit to 
be exacted from each. As public penance finally decayed, and 
auricular confession took its place, these were superseded by 
the Sutnmae de Poenitentda, — law-books in the strictest sense. 
These were huge digests of all that popes, councils, primitive 
fathers had decided on every kind of question pertaining to the 
confessional — what exactly is a sin, what kind of questions the 
priests must ask, under what conditions he could give absolution. 
As such, they were eagerly welcomed by the clergy ; for a single 
magistrate, sitting in secret without appeal, necessarily grasps 
at whatever will Tighten his burden of responsibility. Nor was 
their complexity a stumbling-block. The medieval mind was 
only too prone to look on morality as a highly technical art, 
quite as difficult as medicine or chancery law — a path where 
wayfaring men were certain to err, with no guide but their 
unsophisticated conscience. What could they possibly do but 
cling to their priest with a blind and unexpressed faith ” ? 

Against this state of things the Reformation was a violent 
protest. Catholicism increasingly took for granted that a man 
imperilled his soul by thinking for himself; Protestantism 
replied that he could certainly lose it, if he left his thinking to 
I another. For it is to the individual conscience that God speaks ; 
through the struggles of the individual conscience He builds up 
! a strong and stable Christian character. “A man may be a 
heretic in the truth,” says Milton in his Areopagiiica (1644), 
“ if he believes things only because his pastor says so, or the 
Assembly so determines, without knowing other reason, though 
his belief be true, yet the very truth he hoTds becomes his heresy. 
There is not any burden that some would not gladlier post off 
to another than the charge and care of their religion. A wealthy 
man, addicted to his pleasures and his profits, finds religion to bi 
a traffic so entangled, and of so many piddling accounts, that 
of all mysteries he cannot skill to keep a stock going upon that 
trade. What does he therefore but resolve to give over toiling, 
and find himself some factor, to whose care and conduct he may 
commit the whole managing of his religious affairs — some divine 
of note and estimation that must be. To him he adheres, resigns 
the whole warehouse of his religion with all the locks and keys 
into his custody, and indeed makes the very person of that man 
his relkion. S6 that a man may say his religion is now no more 
within nimvself, but is become a dividual moveable, which goes or 
comes near him, according as that good man frequents tlie house.” 

Twelve years after the Areopagiiica appeared Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters (x656~i657). These deal with the casuists 
of the Counter-Reformation in the spirit of Milton, laying espe- 
cial stress on the artificiality of their methods and the laxity 
of their result! Not, of course, that tliey meant deliberate 
evil ; Pascal expressly credits them with good intentions. But 
they were drawn, almost to a man, from Italy or Spain, the 
two countries least alive to the spirit of the Reformation ; 
and most of them were Jesuits, the order that set out to be 
nothing Protestantism was, and everything that Protestantism 
was noti Hence they were resolutely opposed to any idea of 
reform ; for to begin making changes in the Church’s system 
would be a tacit admission that Luther had some show of 
reason on his side. On the other hand, they would certainly 
lose their hold on the laity, unless some kind of change were 
made ; for many of the Church’s rules were obsolete, and 
others far too severe to impose on the France of Montaigne 
or even the Spain of Cervantes. Thus caught between two fires 
the casuists developed a highly ingenious method, not unlike 
that of the Roman Stoics, for eviscerating the substance of a 
rule while leaving its shadow carefully intact. *nie next step 
was to force the confessors to accept their lax interpretktion 
of the law ; and this was accomplished^ by their famous theoiy 
of pfobotbMsmr-^Stsl taught in Spairt obMt 1580. This made 
it a grave sin in the prieSt to refuse absolution, whenever there 
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was some good reason for giving it even when there were other 
and better reasons for refusing it. This principle does not 
deserve all the abuse that has been lavished upon it. It secured 
uniformity in the confessional, and thereby protected the 
penitent from the caprices of individual priests ; and by de- 
priving these of responsibility, it forced the penitent back on 
himself. But the gain was more than counterbalanced by the 
evil. The less the Church could expect from its penitents, the 
more it was driven to trust to the miraculous^ efficiency of sacra- 
mental grace. Once get a sinner to confession, and the whole 
work was done. However bad his natural disposition, the 
magical words of absolution would make him a new man. As 
for most penitents, all they cared for was to scrape through by 
the skin of their teeth. Casuistry might insist that it only 
proposed to fix the minimum of a minimum, and beg them for 
their smVs sake to aim a little higher. Human nature seldom 
resists the charms of a fixed standard — least of all when it is 
applied by a live judge in a visible court. If the priest must be 
satisfied with little, why be at the trouble of offering more ? 
For this reason, probabilism found vigorous opponents in 
Bossuet and other eminent divines ; and various of its excesses 
were condemned by the popes during the latter half of the 
17th century. After a long eclipse it was finally re-established, 
though in a very modified form, by Alfonso Liguori about the 
middle of the i8th century. 

In Protestant countries casuistry shrank and dwindled, 
though works on the subject continued to he written both in 
Germany and England during the 17th century. The best-known 
of the Anglican books is Jeremy Taylor’s Ductor Duhitantium 
(1660). But the Protestant casuist never pretended to speak 
authoritatively ; all he did was to give his reasons, and leave 
the decision to the conscience of his readers. ‘‘ In all this 
discourse,’’ says Bishop Sanderson, one of the best of the 
English writers, I take it upon me not to write edicts, but to 
give my advice.” Very soon, however, these relics of casuistry 
were swept away by the rising tide of common-sense. The 
1 8th century loved to discuss hard cases of conscience, as a 
very cursory glance at Fielding’s novels (1742-1751) or Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson (1791) will show. But the age was incurably 
suspicious of attempts to deal with such difficulties on any 
kind of technical system. Pope was never tired of girding at 
Morality by her false guardians drawn, 

Chicane in furs, and casuistry m lawn ” ; 

while Fielding has embodied the popular conception of a casuist 
in Parson Thwackum and Philosopher Square, both of whom 
only take to argument when they want to reason themselves 
out of some obvious duty. Still more outspoken is the Savoy- 
ard vicar in the ^rntle (1762) of Jean Jacques Rousseau : 
” Whence do I get my rules of action ? I find them in my 
heart. All I feel to be good is good ; all I feel to be evil is evil. 
Conscience is the best of casuists ; it is only when men wish 
to cheat it that they fly to logical quibbles.” Extravagant 
as this sentiment sounds, it paved the way to better things. 
The great object of 17th-century moralists had been to find 
some general principle from which the whole of ethics could be 
deduced ; common-sense, by turning its back on abstract 
principles of eveiy kind, fdreed the philosophers to come down 
to the solid earth, and start by inquiring how the world does 
make tip its mind in fact. During the last two centuries de- 
duction has gone steadily out, and psychology cOme in. Ethics 
have become more distinctively a science, instead of an awkward 
hybrid between a science and an art ; their business has been 
to investigate what moral conduct is> not to lay down the law 
as to what it ought to be. Hence they deliberately refuse to 
engage in casuistry of the old-fashioned sort. Further, it is 
increasingly felt that ethical judgments do not depend on 
reason alone, but involve every element in our character ; and 
that the read problem of practical morality is to establish a 
harmohlouB beJance between the intelligence and the feelings 
-^to make a man’s I think this is right ” correspond with his 
feel that it is so.” Whether systematic training can do 
anything 16 make the attainment of this balance easier is a 


question that has lately engaged the attention of mwiy educa-^ 
tional reformers ; and whatever future casuistry may still have 
before it would seem to he along the lines indicated by th^m. 

There is an excellent study of the ancient casuists by Mu K^monil 
Thamin, Un PfoH^me moral dans V^niiqmU (Paris, 1884). For the 
Homan Catholic casuists see Ddlling^r und Keusch. Mofoistreitig' 
heiUn im siebzehnten Jahrhundert (2 vols., Kordlil^gen, 1889), and 
various articles Casuistik," Ethik/* ** Moralsysteme/' ^c.) in 
Wetaer and Waite’s Kirchenkxtcon fFreiburg# 1880-1896). See 
also the editions of Pascal’s Ftovtncial Letters, by John de Soyres 
(with English notes, Cambridge, 1880), and A. Molinier (2 voh , 
l^aris, 1891). The Anglican casuists are discussed in Who well, 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy (London, 1862). For general reflec- 
tions on the subject see the appendix to Jowett’s edition of the 
Epistle to the Romans (London, 1855). Most modem text-Woks on 
ethics devote some attention to The matter —notably F. H. Bradley 
in his Ethical Studies (London, 1876), See also Hastings RashdaJi, 
Theory of Good and Evil (2 vols., Oxford, 1907). (St. C.) 

CASUS BELLI, the technical term for cases in which a state 
holds itself justified in making war, if a certain course to which 
it objects is persisted in. Interference with the full exercise 
of a nation’s rights or independence, an affront to iti dignity, 
an unredressed injury, are instances of casm beUi. Most of the 
new compulsory treaties of arbitration entered into by Great 
Britain and other states exclude from their appliejation cases 
affecting the vital interests ” or “ national honour ” of the 
contracting states. These may therefore be considered as a sort 
of definition of casus belli in so far as the high contracting 
parties to them are concerned. 

CAT,i properly the name of the well-known, domesticated 
feline animal usually termed by naturalists Felts domeslica, but 
in a wider sense employed to denote all the more typical members 
of the family Felidae, According to the New English Dteiionary, 
although the origin of the word “ cat ” is unknown, yet the name 
is found in various languages as far back as tlicy can be traced. 
In old Western Germanic it occurs, for instance, so early as from 
A.D. 400 to 450 ; in old High German it is chazza or catero, and in 
Middle German haiiaro. Both in Gaelic and in old French it is 
caii although sometimes taking the form of chaier in the latter ; 
the Gaelic designation of tlic European wild cat being cai fiad- 
hatch. In Welsh and Cornish the name is catlu If Martial’s 
catiae refer to this animal, tlie earliest Latin use of the name 
dates from the ist century of our era. In the work of Palladius 
on agriculture, dating from about the year a.o. 350, reference is 
made to an animal called catus or coitus, as being useful in 

^ The word ‘‘cat” is applied to various objects, in all castes an 
application of the name of the animal. In medieval sicgecraft the 
“ cat ” (Med. Lat. chattus or gattus, rhatta or gatta, in Fr. chat or chat- 
ckasteil) was a movable pent-house used to protect besiegers when 
approaching a wall or gateway, for tlic purpose of sapping, mining 
or direct attack, or to cover a ram or other battering*cngine. The 
word is also sometimes applied to a heavy timl>er fitted with iron 
spikes or projections to be thrown down upon besiegers, and to the 
large work known as a ** cavalier.” "Cat** or ’‘cat-head,” in 
nautical usage, is the projecting beam on the bows of a ship ua^ to 
clear the anchor from the sides of tlie vessel when weighed. The 
stock of the anchor rests on the cat-head when hung outside tlie 
ship. The name is also used of a type of a vessel, now obsolete, 
ana formerly used in the coal and timber trade on the north-east 
coast of England ; it had a deep waist and narrow stc*m ; it is still 
applied to a small lig of sailing boats, with a single mast stopped 
far forward, with a fore and aft sail. Among other objects also 
known by the name of ” cal ” is the small piece of wood pointed at 
either end used in the game of tip-cat, and the instrument of punish- 
ment, TOUerally known as the ” cat o’ nine tails.” This consists of 
a handle of wood or rope, about 18 in. long, with nine knotted cords 
or thongs. The multiplication of thongs for purposes of iloggi^ is 
found in the old Homan flagellum, a scourge, which had sometimes 
three .thongs with bone or bronze knots fastened to them. The 

cat ” was the regular kistrument with which floggings were per- 
formed in the British army and navy. Since the abonfion of Hogging 
m the services, the use of the cat is now restricted to certain classes 
of offenders m military prisons (Army Act 1881, § 133), In the 
English criminal law, where corporal punishment is ordered by th« 
court for certain criminal offences, the ” cat ” is used only where 
the prisoner is over sixteen years of age. It may not be used except 
when actually ordered in the sentence, and must be of a pattern 
approved by a secretary of state. Further floggings are inflicted 
Math the ” cat ” upon convicted prisoners for breaches of discipline 
in prison. They must be ordered by the visitors of the prison and 
conflrmdd by the home secretary. 
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gtanaries for catching mice. This usage, coupled with the 
existence of a distinct term in Gaelic for the wild species, leaves 
little doubt that the word cat '' properly denotes only the 
domesticated species. This is confirmed by the employment in 
Byzantine Greek qf the term Karroo or Karra to designate 
domesticated cats brought from Egypt. It should be added that 
the aiAovpos of the Greeks, frequently translated by the older 
writers as ** cat/’ really refers to the marten-cat, which appears 
to have been partially domesticated by the ancients and em^ 
ployed for mousing. 

As regards the origin of the domesticated cats of western 
Europe, it is well known that the ancient Egyptians v^ere in the 
habit of domesticating (at least in some degree) the Egyptian 
race of the African wild cat (Fehs ocreata manuulata), and also 
of embalming its remains, of which vast numbers have been 
found in tombs at Beni Hasan and elsewhere in Egypt. These 
Egyptian cats are generally believed by naturalists to have had 
a large share in the parentage of the European breeds, which 
have, however, in many cases been crossed to a greater or less 
extent with the European wild cat (F. caitis). 

One of the features by which the Egy{)tian differs from the 
European wild cat is the longer and less bushy tail ; and it has 
been very generally considered that the same feature is character- 
istic of European domesticated cats. According, however, to Dr 
E. Hamilton, the measurement of a number of tails of the 
[European] wild cat and of the domestic cat gives a range 
between ii in. and 14 J in., the longer length being quite as often 
found in the wild cats as in the domestic. The bushy appearance 
depends entirely on the length of the fur, and accords with the 
thick fur of the rest of the body of the wild cat, while in the 
domestic race the fur both on the body and tail is thinner and 
softer.^’ 

Possibly those domesticated cats with unusually short and 
bushy tails may have a larger share of European wild-cat bloody 
while, conversely, such wild cats as show long tails may have a 
cross of domesticated blood. 

More importance was attached by Dr A. Nehring of Berlin 
{SB. Ges. Naiurfor., Berlin, 1887) to the colour of the soles of 
the hind-feet as a means of determining the relationship of the 
domesticated cat of Europe. According to his observations, in 
the Egyptian wild cat the pads of the toes are wholly black, 
while the black extends back either continuously or in long 
stripes as far as the calcaneum or heel-bone. In the European 
wild cat, on the other hand, the black is limited to a small round 
spot on the pads, while the colour of the hair as far back as the 
heel-bone is yellowish or yellowish-grey. Since in all domesticated 
cats retaining the colouring of the wild species the soles of the 
hind-feet correspond in this particular with the Egyptian rather 
than with the European wild cat, the presumption is in favour of 
their descent from the former rather than from the latter. 

Later, Dr Nehring (op. at. 1889) came to the conclusion that 
the domesticated cat has a dual parentage, one stock coming 
from south-eastern Asia and the other from north-eastern Africa ; 
in other word^ from a domesticated Chinese cat (itself derived 
from a wild Chinese species) on the one hand, and from the 
Egyptian cat on the other. The ordinary domesticated cats of 
Europe are, however, mainly of African origin, although they 
have largely crossed, especially in Germany (and probably also in 
Great Britain), with the wild cat. The same author was likewise 
of opinion that the domestication or taming of various species of 
wild cats took place chiefly among nationalities of stationary or 
non-nomadic habits who occupied themselves with agricultural 
pursuits, since it would be of vital infiportance that their stores I 
of grain shoald be adequately protected from the depredations 
of rats and mice. 

The foregoing opinion as to the dual parentage of our domestic- ; 
ated cats receives support from observations made many years 
ago by E. Blyth, which have recently been endorsed and amplified 
by R. I. Pocock (Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1907). According to 
these observations, two distinct types of so-called tabby cats are 
recognizable. In tl|e one the pattern consists of narrow vertical 
stripes, and in the other of longitudinal or obliquely longitudinal 


stripes, which, on the sides of the body, tend to assume a spiral 
or sub-circular arrangement characteristic of the blotched tabby. 
This latter type appears to be the true ‘‘ tabby ” ; since that word 
denotes a pattern like that of watered silk. One or other of these 
types is to be found in cats of almost all breeds, whether Persian, 
short-haired or Manx ; and there appear to be no intermediate 
stages between them. Cats of the striped type are no doubt 
descended from the European and North African wild cats ; 
but the origin of cats exhibiting the blotched pattern appears to 
be unknown. As it was to a cat of the latter kind that Linnaeus 
gave the name of Felis catus, Pocock urges that this title is not 
available for the European wild cat, which he would call Felis 
sylvestris. Without accepting this proposed change in nomen- 
clature, which is liable to lead to confusion without any com- 
pensating advantage, it may be suggested that the blotched 
tabby type represents Dr Nehring’s presumed Chinese element 
in the cat’s parentage, and that the missing wild stock may be 
one of the numerous phases of the leopard-cat (F. bengalensts), 
in some of which an incipient spiral arrangement of the markings 
may he noticed on the shoulder. 

As to the introduction of domesticated cats into Europe, the 
opinion is very generally held that tame cats from Egypt were 
imported at a relatively early date into Etruria by Phoenician 
traders ; and there is decisive evidence that these animals were 
estal>lished in Italy long before the Christian era. The progeny 
of these cats, more or less crossed with the indigenous species, 
thence gradually spread over Europe, to become mingled at some 
period, according to Dr Nehriiig’s hypothesis, with an Asiatic 
stock. The earliest written record of the introduction of 
domesticated cats into Great Britain dates from about a.d. 936, 
when Hywcl Dda, prince of South Wales, enacted a law for their 
protection. The Romans/’ writes Dr Hamilton, were 
probably the original introducers of this cat, and as the final 
evacuation of Britain by that nation took place under the 
emperor Valentinian about a.d. 436, the period of its introduc- 
tion may certainly be dated some 500 years previous to the Welsh 
chronicle and even much earlier.” It is added that the remains 
of cats from Roman villas at Silchester and Dursley are probably 
referable to the domesticated breed. 

Before proceeding to notice some of the different types of 
domesticated cats, a few lines may be devoted to the wild 
European species, F. catus. Beyond stating that in colour it 
conforms very closely to the striped phase of domesticated tabby, 
it will be unnecessary to describe the species. Its geographical 
range was formerly very extensive, and included Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Poland, Transylvania, Galicia, the Caucasus as far as 
the Caspian, southern Russia, Italy, Spain, Greece, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Servia, and portions of central and northern Asia. “ At 
the present time,” observes Dr Hamilton, “the wild cat has 
become almost extinct in many of the above districts. Examples 
may perhaps occasionally still be found in the uninhabited 
forests of Hungary and Transylvania, and occasionally in Spain 
and Greece, as well as in the Caucasus and in some of the Swiss 
cantons, but the original race has in most countries interbred 
with the domestic cat wherever the latter has penetrated.” In 
Great Britain wild cats survive only in some of the Scottish 
forests, and even there it is difficult to decide whether pure-bred 
specimens are extant. Remains of the wild cat occur in English 
caverns ; while from those of Ireland (where the wild species has 
apparently been unknown during the historic period) have been 
obtained jaws and teeth which it has been suggested are referable 
to the Egyptian rather than to the European wild cat. Such a 
determination is, however, extremely hazardous, even if it be 
admitted that the remains of cats from the rock-fiasures of 
Gibraltar pertain to Felis ocreaia. 

The favourite haunts of the wild cat are mountain forests 
where masses or rocks or .cliffs are interspersed with trees, the 
crevices in these rocks or the hollow .trunks of trees affording 
sites for the wild cat’s lair, where its young are produced and 
reared. In the Spanish plains, however, the young , are often 
produced in nests built in trees, nr among tall bamboos in 
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THE PATTERN IS LIAULE. (Cf. Fig. 5 on Plate IF) 


Fig. 2.— skins OF THE STRIPED DOMICSITF CA T, CIVTNY; 
THE “TICKED” BREED AND A PARTIALLV AI.BINO 
SPECIMEN. (Cf, Fig. .j on Plate II.) 
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CATABOLISM- 

cane-brakes. To fight like a wild cat’^ is proverbial^ and wild 
cats are described as sonie of the most ferocious and untamable 
of all animals. How far this untamable character lends sup- 
port to the view of the origin of our domesticated breeds has 
not yet been determined. Hares, rabbits, field-mice, water- 
rats, rats, squirrels, moles, game*birds, pigeons, and small 
birds, form the chief food of the wild cat 

Apart from the above-mentioned division of the striped 
members of both groups into two types according to the pattern 
of their markings, the domesticated cats of western Europe 
are divided into a short-haired and a long-haired group. Of 
these, the former is the one which bears the closest relationship 
to the wild cats of Africa and of Europe, the latter being an 
importation from the East. The striped (as distinct from the 
blotched) short-haired tabby is probably the one most nearly 
allied to the wild ancestors, the stripes being, however, to a 
great extent due to the European wild cat. In one direction 
the tabby shows a tendency to melanism which culminates in 
complete blackness, while in the other direction there is an 
equally marked tendency to albinism ; grey cats, which may 
be regarded as tabbies whose stripes have disappeared, forming 
the connecting link between the tabby and the white cat. A 
mixture of the melanistic with the albinistic type will of course 
give rise to parti-coloured cats. A third colour-phase, the 
“ erythristic ” or red, is represented by the sandy cat, the 
female of which takes the form of the tortoise-shell,’* char- 
acterized, curiously enough, by the colour being a blend of black, 
white, and sandy. The so-called orange tabby is one phase of 
the erythristic type. 

As to long-haired cats, there appear originally to have been 
two closely-allied strains, the Angora and the Persian, of which 
the former has been altogether replaced in western Europe by 
the latter. That these long-haired cats have an ancestry, to 
some extent at any rate distinct from the ordinary short-haired 
breeds, is practically certain, and it has been suggested that 
they are derived from tlie ‘‘manul^^ cat, or Pallas’s cat {Felts 
maftul), of the deserts of central Asia, which is a long-haired 
and bushy-tailed species with comparatively slight striping. 
The fact that in tabby Persians the body-markings are never 
so strong as in the short-haired breeds is in soine degree con- 
firmatory of this, as suggesting descent from a nearly whole- 
coloured type. At the present day, however, Persians exhibit 
nearly all the colour and pattern types of the short-haired 
breeds, the “ orange Persian ” representing the erythristic 
phase. 

Turning to the tailless or so-called Manx cats, in which the tail 
should be represented merely by a tuft of hair without any 
remnant of bone, it seems that the strain is to be met ivith in 
many parts of Russia, and there is a very general opinion that 
it originally came from Japan or some other far eastern pountry. 
Throughout Japan, Qiina^ Siam, and the Malay coimtries, normal 
long-tailed cats are indeed seldom seen. Instead of these are 
cats with more or less abbreviated tails, showing iii greater or 
less degree a decided kink or bend near the tip. In other cases 
the tail is of the short curling type of that of a bulldog; some- 
times it starts quite straight, but divides in a fork-like manner 
near the tip ; and in yet other instances it is altogether wanting, 
as in the typical Manx cats. These kink-tailed or tailless cats 
are moreover smaller in size than the ordinary short-tailed breeds, 
with rathnr longer hair, whose texture approaches that of rabbit- 
fur, and a cry sa^ to be like that of the jungle-cat (F. chaus) 
of India and Africa, and more dog-like habits. Unless the jungle- 
cat, which is a nearly whole-coloured species, can claim the 
position, the ancestry of these Manx-Malay cats is StilJ unknown. 
Kink-tailed cats, it abould be added, are also knoWn from 
Madagascar. 

Among the domesticated cats of India a spotted type of 
colouring, a more or less decided tehdency for the spots 
to coalesce itito stripes, is very noticeable ; and it is probable 
that these cats derived from the spotted Indian desert-cit 
€fr^ah)y with a certain amouht of crossing from other species. 
TOe so-called F. iorqudta Of India 'fe probably based on cats of 
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I this type which have reverted to the wild stale Other Indian 
j cats with a tawny or fulvous type of colouring are probably the 
more or less modified descendants of the jiingle-cat. From the 
same stock may be derived the Abyssinian breed, in which the 
ears are relatively large and occasionally tipped with long hairs 
(thus recalling the tufted ears of the jungle-cat). The colour is 
typically reddish-brown, each individual hair being “ licked ” 
like that of a wild rabbit, whence the popular name of “ bunny 
cat.” Another African hree<l is the Mombasa cat, in which 
the hair is reported to be unusually short and stiff. 

By far the most i^markable of all the Old World domesticated 
breeds is, however, the royal Siamese cat, whkh almost certainly 
has an origin quite distinct from that of the ordinary European 
breeds ; this being rendeiTd evident not only by the peculiar 
type of colouring, but likewise by the cry, which is quite un- 
mistakable. Siamese cats may have the tail either straight 
or kinked, but whether the latter feature belongs of right to 
the breed, or has been acquired by crossing with the ordinary 
black and tabby kink-tailed cats of the country, is not known. 
In the myal Siamese breed the head is rather long and pointed, 
the body also elongated with relatively slender limbs, the coat 
glossy and close, the eyes blue, and the general colour some 
shade of cream or pink, with the face, ears, feet, under-parts, and 
tail chocolate or seal-brown. There is however a wholly 
chocolate-coloured strain in w^hich the eyes are yellow. The 
most remarkable feature about the breed is that the young are 
white. The kittens,” observes a lady writer, arc born 
absolutely white, and in about a week a faint pencilling comes 
round the ears, and gradually all the points come. At four or 
five months they are lovely, as generally they retain their baby 
whiteness, which contrasts well with their almost black ears, 
deep-brown markings, and blue eyes.” In constitution these 
cats are extremely delicate. The blue eyes and the white coat 
of the kitten indicate that the Siamese breed is a semi-albino, 
which when adult tends towards melanism, such a combination 
of characters being apparently unknown in any other animal. 
If the frequent presence of a kink in the tail be an inherent 
feature, the breed is' evidently related to the other kink-tailed 
Malay cats which, as already stated, have a cry differing from 
that of European cats. Should this be so, then if tlie ordinary 
Malay cats are the descendants of the jungle-cat, we shall have 
to assign the same ancestry to the Siamese breed. 

Although definite information on this point is required, it 
seems probable that the southeirn part of North America and 
South America possessed cettain native domesticated breeds of 
cats previous to the European conquest of the country ; and 
if this be so, it will be obvious that these breeds must be deriyed 
from indigenous wild species. One of these breeds is the Para- 
guay cat, which when adult weighs only about three pounds, 
and is not more than a quarter the size of an ordinary cat. 
The body is elongated, and the hair, especially on the tail, short, 
shiny and close. This small size and elongated form suggest 
origin from the jagiiarondi (F. faguarondi)^ a chestnut-coloured 
wild species ; but information appears to be lacking with 
regard to the colouring of the domesticated breed, .^nothcr 
South American breed is said to be free from the hideous cater- 
wauling ” of, the ordinary cat. In old days New Mexico was the 
home of a breed of hairless cats, said to have b<Jcn kept by the 
ancient Aztecs, but now welf-nigh if not completely extinct. 
Although entirely naked in summer, these cats developed in 
winter a slight growth of hair on the back and the ridge of the 
tail. 

Literature, - St George' Mivart, The Cat (Lqndofi, 1881); R. 
Lydekkct, “Cats,” in AlUit^s Naturalists* Ltbi^ary (1888); E, 
Hamilton, The Wild Cat of Europe (I^ndon, 1896) ; Frances Simpson, 
Th^ l^oh of the Cat (Lbttdott, 1903). ' (R. L.*) 

CATABOLlSMi or Katabolism (Gr. ttarA, down, /iokyj^ a 
throw), the biological term for the revOTe of anabolism, namely 
the breaking down of complex into simpler substances, destructive 
metabolism (see Physiology). 

CATACLYSM (Gr, KwcwrAwjuA, a deluge), a great flood or 
deluge {q*v,). The term 51* used in geology to denote an 

V. t6a 
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overwhelming catastrophe which has produced sudden changes 
in the earth’s surface ; and also, figuratively^ of any great and 
violent change which sweeps away the existing social or political 
order. 

CATACOMII, a subterranean excavation for tlie interment 
of the dead or burial-vault. In this sense the word ** catacomb ’’ 
has gained t^niversal acceptance, and has found a place in most 
modem languages. The original term, catacumbae, however, 
had no connexion with sepulture, but was simply the name of a 
particular locality in the environs of Rome. It was derived from 
the Greek Kara and hollow,” and had reference to the 

natural configuration of the ground. In the district that bore 
this designation, lying close to the Appian Way, the basilica of 
San Sebastiano was erected, and the extensive burial-vaults 
beneath that church — in which, according to tradition, the 
bodies of the apostles St Peter and St Paul rested for a year and 
seven months previous to their removal to the basilicas which 
bear their names — were, in very early times, called from it 
coemeterium ad caiacumbas, or caiacumbas alone. From the 
celebrity of this cemetery as an object of pilgrimage its name 
became extensively known, and in entire forgetfulness of the 
origin of the word, catacumbae came to be regarded as a generic 
appellation for all burial-places of the same kind. This extension 
of the term to Christian burial-vaults generally dates from the 
gth century, and obtained gradual currency through the Christian 
world. The original designation of these places of sepulture is 
crypta or coemeterium. 

The largest number of Christian catacombs belong to the 3rd 
and the early part of the 4th centuries. The custom of sub- 
terranean interment gradually died out, and entirely ceased with 
the sack of Rome by Alaric, a.d. 410. ** The end of the catacomb 
graves,” writes Mommsen {Cont, Rev., May 1871), is intimately 
connected with the end of the powerful city itself. . . . Poverty 
took the place of wealth, . . . the traditions of the Christian 
tomb-architects sank into utter insignificance, and the expanse 
of the wasted Campagna now offered room enough to bury the^ 
few bodies, without having to descend as once far down below the 
surface of the earth.” 'Ine earliest account of the catacombs, 
that of St Jerome narrating his visits to them when a* schoolboy 
at Rome, about a.d. 354, shows that interment in them was even 
then rare if it had not been altogether discontinued ; and the 
poet Prudentius’s description of the tomb of the Christian 
martyr Hippolytus, and the cemetery in which it stood, leads us 
to the same conclusion. With the latter part of the 4th century 
a new epoch in the history of the catacombs arose — that of 
religious reverence. In the time of Pope Damasus, a.d. 366-384, 
the catacombs had begun to be regarded with special devotion, 
and had become the resort of large bands of pilgrims, for whose 
guidance catalogues of the chief burial-places and the holy men 
buried in them were drawn up. Some of these lists are still 
extant.^ Pope Damasus himself displayed great zeal in adapting 
the catacombs to their new purpose, restoring the works of art 
on the walls, and renewing the epitaphs over the graves of the 
martyrs. In this latter work he employed an engraver named 
Furius Philocalus, the exquisite beauty of whose characters 
enables the smallest fragment of his work to be recognized at a 
glance. This gave rise to extensive alterations in their con- 
struction and decoration, which has much lessened their value 
as authentic memorials of the religious art of the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries. Subsequent popes manifested equal ardour, with the 
same damaging results, in the repair and adornment of the 
catacombs, and many of the paintings covering their walls, 
which have been assigned to the period of their original construe- 
tion, are really the work of these later times. The catacombs | 

^ The most important of these lists are the two Itineraries belonging 
to the first halt of the 7th century, in the Salzburg library. One , 
still earlier, but less complete, appears in the NoHtia Ufhis Romae, I 
under the title Index CoemeUriarum, Another Itinerary, preserved at 
Emsicdeln, printed by MabiHon, dates from the latter half of the 
same century. That found in tne works of William of Malmesbury 
(Hardy's ed. vol. ii. pp. 530-544) appears to be copied from it, or 
both may be from the same source. De Rossi gives. a | 

table of these Itineraries and other similar lists. | 


shared in the devastation of Rome by the Goths under Vitiges 
in the 6th century and by the Lombards at a later period ; and 
partly through the spoliation of these barbarian invaders, ^rtly 
through the neglect of those who should have been their guardians, 
they sank into such a state of decay and pollution that, as the 
only means of preserving the holy remains they enshrined from 
further desecration, Pope Paul L, in the latter part of the 8th 
century, and Pope Paschal, at the beginning of the 9th, entered 
upon the work of the translation of the relics, which was 
vigorously carried on by successive pontiffs until the crypts were 
almost entirely despoiled of their dead. The relics Irnving been 
removed, the visits of pilgrims naturally ceased, and by degrees 
the very existence of those wonderful subterranean cemeteries 
was forgotten. Six centuries elapsed before the accidental 
discovery of a sepulchral chamber by some labourers digging 
for pozzolana earth (May 31, 1578) revealed to the amazed 
inhabitants of Rome “ the existence,” to quote a contemporary 
record, of other cities concealed beneath their own suburbs.” 
Baronius, the ecclesiastical historian, was one of the first to visit 
the new discovery, and his Annals in more than one place 
evidence his just appreciation of its importance. The true 
‘‘ Columbus of this subterranean world,” as he has been aptly 
designated, was the indefatigable Antonio Bosio (d. 1629), who 
devoted his life to the personal investigation of the catacombs, 
the results of which were given to the world in 1632 in a huge 
folio, entitled Roma sotierranea, profusely illustrated with rude 
but faithful plans and engravings. This was republished in a 
Latin translation with considerable alterations and omissions by 
Paolo Aringhi in 1651 ; and a century after its first appearance 
the plates were reproduced by Giovanni Bottari in 1737, and 
illustrated with great care and learning. Some additional 
discoveries were described by Marc Antonio Boldetti in his 
Osseroazioni, published in 1720 ; but, writing in the interests of 
the Roman Church with an apologetic, not a scientific object, 
truth was made to bend to polemics, and little addition to our 
knowledge of the catacombs is to be gained from his other- 
wise important work. The French historian of art, Seroux 
d’Agincourt, 1825, by his copious illustrations, greatly facilitated 
the study of the architecture of the catacombs and the works of 
art contained in them. The works of Raoul Roche tte display a 
comprehensive knowledge of the whole subject, extensive 
reading, and a thorough acquaintance with early Christian art 
so far as it could be gathered from books, but he was not an 
original investigator. The great pioneer in the path of inde- 
pendent research, which, with the intelligent use of documentary 
and historical evidence, has led to so vast an increase in our 
acquaintance with the Roman Catacombs, was Padre Marchi 
of the Society of Jesus, His work, Monumenti delle arti christiane 
primitive, is the first in which the strange misconception, 
received with unquestioning faith by earlier writers, that the 
catacombs were exhausted sand-pits adapted by the Christians 
to the purpose of interment, was dispelled, and the true history 
of their formation demonstrated. Marchi’s line of investigation 
was followed by the Commendatore De Rossi^ and his brother 
Michele, the former of whom was Marchi’s fellpw-labpurer 
during the latter part of his explorations j and it is to them that 
we owe the most exhaustive scientific examination of the whole 
subject. The Catacombs of Rome are the most extensive with 
which we are acquainted, and, as might be expected in the centre 
of the Christian world, are in many respects the most remarkable. 
Ko others have been so thorouglily examined and illustrated. 
These may, theirefore, be most appropriately selected for descripr 
tion as typical examples. 

Our description of the Roman Catacombs cannot be more 
appropriately introduced than by St Jerome^s account of his 
visits to them in his youth, already referred to, which, > 

after the lapse of ateve fifteen centuries, presents, a 
most accurate picture of these wonderful subterranean ^ 
labyrinths. ** When I was a boy,” he writes, ** receiving my 
education in tlome, I and my schoolfellows nsed, on Spadays,. 
to make t;he cirepit of the sepulchres pf the apostles and martyrs* 
Many a time did we go down into catacombs. These ar^ 
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excavated deep in the earth, and contain, on either hand as you they reach seven storeys), and oommunidate with one another' 
enter, the bodies of the dead buried in the wall. It is all so dark by stairs cut out of the living rock. Light and au are introduced 
there that the language of the prophet (Ps. Iv. 15) seems to be by means of vertical shafts {luminana) running up to the outer 
fulfilled, * Let them go down quick into hell/ Only occasionally air, and often serving for several storeys. The drawing (fig. 3) 
is light let in to mitigate the horror of the gloom, and then not from Northcote gives a very correct idea of these galleries, with 
so much through a window as through a hole. You take each the tiers of graves pierced in the walls. The doorways whi(‘h 
step with caution, as, surrounded by deep night, you recall the are seen interrupting the lines of graves are those of the family 
words of Virgil — sepulchral chambers, or cuhtetda, of which we shall speak more 

“ Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa silentia terrent.” ^ particularly hereafter. 

In complete agreement with Jerome’s vivid picture the visitor The graves, or loculi^ as thc)' arc commonly designated, were, 
to the Roman Catacombs finds himself in a vast labyrinth of in the Christian cemeteries, with only a few exceptions (Padre 
narrow galleries, usually from 3 to 4 ft. in width, interspersed Marchi produces some from the cemetery of St Ciriaca, Monum, 
with small chambers, all excavated at successive levels, in the pnmiiiv, tav. xiv. xliii. xliv.), parallel with the length of the 



Fig. 1, — Plan of part of the Cemetery of Sant’ Agnese. (From Martigny.) 


A. Entrance from the Basilica of St Agnes. 
1, 2, Ancient staucases leading to the first 
storey. 

3. Corridors from the staircases. 

4. Two ruined staircases leading to the 

lower storey. 

5. Steps of the rock. 


6. Air-shafts^ or lummaria. 

7. Ruined vault. 

8. Blind ways. 

9. Passages built up or ruined. 

10. Passages obstructed by landslips. 

1 1 . Unfinished passage. 

12. Passages destitute of tombs. 


13. Narrow apertures betw<S!<^ ' ^<)ining 
galleries. ‘ * / 

14-17, Arcosolia. ' - 

18-32, Cubicula. [two chairs. 

33. Chapel with vestibule lUW apse, and 

34. Double chapel with, three chito. 

33. Large chapel in five divisimwii’. v’ ’ 


strata of volcanic rock subjacent to the city and its environs, 
and constructed originally for the interment of the Christian 
dead. The galleries are not the way of access to the cemeteries, 
but are themselves the cemeteries, the dead being buried in long 
low horizontal recesses, excavated in the vertical walls of the 
passages, rising tier above tier like the berths in a ship, from 
a few inches above the floor to the springing of the arched ceiling, 
to the number of five, six or even sometimes twelve ranges. 
'These galleries are not arranged on aShy definite plan, but, as 
will be seen from the plan (fig, i), they intersect one another 
at different angles, producing an intricate network which it is 
almost impossible to reduce to any system. They generally run 
in straight lines, and as a rule preserve the same level. The 
different storeys of galleries lie one below the other (fig. 2) to the 
number of four or five (in one part of the cemetery of St (jalixtus 

* Hieron., Comment, in Ex$ch* lib. xx. c. ^o. The translation is 
Dean Burgon's. 


gallery. In the pagan cemeteries, on the ptb®** the 

sepulchral recess as a rule entered the rock like at right 

angles to the corridor, the body bemg introdu^^^ endways. 
The plan adopted by Ae Christians saved }abou^f|^opnomized 
space, and consulted reverence in the deposition fbe corpse. 
These loctili were usually constructed for a Single body only. 
Some, however, were formed to contain two, three, or four, or 
even more corpses. Such recesses were known respectively 
as bisomi, irisomt, quairisomi, &c., terms which often appear 
in the sepulchral inscriptions. After the introduction of the body 
the lomli wtre dosed with the greatest care, cither with slabs of 
marble the whole length of the aperture, or with huge tiles, three 
being generally employed, cemented together with great exactness 
so as to prevent th6 escape of the products of decomposition 
(fig. 4). Wh^re any epitaph was set up-*-an immense number 
are destitute of any inscription at all~it is always painted or 
engraved on these slabs or tiles. In the earlier interments the> 
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Fig. 4.““Locx’li. (Froni de Kossi.) 

Other forats of very frequent recurrence are the tahU-tomh and 
arched tomb, or arcosoliuvi. Frum tiu annexed wtnidci-.Ls it will 
be seen that these only differ in the. form of tlic mo rnuuni my 
recess. In each case the arclred tomb was formed by an oblong 
chest, either hollowed out of the rock, or t.mlt of niasotirv, and 
closed with a horir.onUil slab. But in the lablc-lomb (fig. 8) tin 
recess above, essential for the introduction of the corpse, is 
square, while in the arcosolium (fig. 9), a form of later date, u. is 
semicircular. Sarcopluigi are also found in tiiecatacoinhs, bni an 


I'lC, 2,— Section of (ialleries at different levels. (From Seroux 
d’Agincoiirt.) 

dovC; the anchor, the olivediranch^ or the monogram of Christ 
{(igs. 5^ 6), The palm branch, which Is also of frequent occurrence, 
is not an indisputable mark of the last resting-place of a martyr, 
being found in connexion with epitaphs of persons dying natural 
deaths, or those prepared by persons in their lifetime, as well 
as in those of little children, and even of pagans.' Another 
frequent concomitant of these catacomb interments, a small 
glass vessel containing traces of the - sediment of a red fluid, ■ 
embeddeti in the cement of the lomlus (fig. 7), has no better 
claim. The red matter proves to he the remains of wine, not of 
blood ; and the conclusion of the ablest archaeologists i$ that 
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Figs, 5 and 6. — Loculi. (From dc Ko.s$i.) 

of rare occurrence* They chiefly occur in the aiirlier cemeteries, 

and the costliness of their construction confined their use to the 
wealthiest classes— r.f. in the cemetery pf Si Bpmitilla, herself 
a member of the imperial bouse. Another unfrequent niocle of 
interment was in graves like those of modern times, dug in tlie 
floor of the galleries (Marchi, u,s,, lav. xxi. xxvL), d abledonih- 
and arcx^solia are by no means rtft^ in the corridors of the cata- 
combs, but they belong more generally to the cuincula^ or family 
vaults, of which we now proceed to speak. 

Tlitse aAicula are small apartments, scklom more than 12 fL 
square, usually rectangular, tiiouLdi sometimes circular or 
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nul' and ttu: walls are aliiiost universally 
and cnvered with fresco paintings — in the 
decorative^ in the later aiw'a)'s symludicai 


an n i versa I'vy as well hs. t\\e eucharisi. 


1. Hia-t facing ih,c entrajice was the platx of 

«1k'it in tniit!y instance the remains of a 

[iosited, whose tomb, according to primitive 
an altar for the celcjlirauon of the eucharist 
imes, as m tlie Papal crypt of St Calixtits 

S (%. lo), protected 

from irreverence by 
lattice work {Iran- 
smfmc) of marble. 
The cubiculum was 
originally designed 
for the reception 
of a very limited 
number of dead. 
Jkit the natural <le- 
I' sire to ho buried 
' , . ■ : . ntar oiie^S: relative 
:.L;. : rcaused new ^tombs 

walls^ above and 

at)Uvtoinb. around and Ixdiind 

the original k>mhs, 
the walls being thus compk-tely honeycombed with loculi^ 
soroetirnes as many as sex^rnty, utterly regardless of the paint- 
ings originally depicted on the w^alls. Another motive for 
multiplying the number of graves operated when the cubiculum 
contoined the remains of any noted saint or martyr. The 
Christian antiquary has cause continually to lament the de- 
struction of works of art due to this craving. One of the most 
perfect expiples of early Christian pictorial decoratiorg the so- 
called Dispute with the Doctors/* in the catacomb of Calixtus^ 
the ** antique style of beauty of which is noticed by Kugler, 
has thus suffered irreparable mutilation, the whole of the lower 
part of the picture having been destroyed by tfie excavation 
of a fresh grave-rccess (Bottari, vol. ii. tav. 15). The plates of 
de Rossi, Ik^rret, and, indeed, all illustrations of the catacombs, 
exhibit frequent examples of the same destructive superstition. 
The illustrations (figs, n and 12), taken from de Rossi s great 
work, rcprescnlirig two of the cubicula in the cemetery of St 


r'w'--'' 




Fig. lb, — -Rcatomtioii of the Fapal Crypto CeinVteiy of St Catixtui* 

■ ■ ■ " ’ ■ (From de Rosa!) ■ 

Ofig, Ecch bk. xxiii. c. iii 12). The funeral-banquet descended 

to the Christian church from pagan times, and was loo ofien 
profaned l)y heathen licence. St Augustine, in several passages, 
inveighs against tliose who thus by ''gluttony and insobriety 
buried themselves over t!)e buned/' and '' made themselves 


rnanient the walls and roof, 
ifc sirnpl)’ dccoraiive, of the 
of the baths, and those of 

l.Hirving-pIace of some one 


In them I found in 
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Fig. 12 — Cubicuhini in the Cemetery of St Calixtus. 
(From de Rossi ) 


persecution 'I'liis to .1 (i i nt doulitlcss true, as in the 

tase of the rhapel of hanta iaijullii, where the altar or stone 
coffin of a martyr remains, with a small platform behind it for 
the priest or Inshop to stand upon, but that they can have been 
so used to anv large extent is rendered impossible by their limited* 
dimcrpion , is none of them could hold more than fifty 01 si\U 
person-. In some of the catacombs, however, there are larger 
halls ami eonnected suites of chapels, which may possibly have 
been constructed lor the purpose of congregational worship 
during the dark pciiods when the public exercise of the Christian 
religion was m.ult' pnial. The most reiu.irkahle of these is in 
the cemeteiy ol :^ant’ Agnese (s' o plan, hg. 13). It consists of 
five rectangular i ompartments, . u - on one side of the corridor 



FIG, I ^ I'Mii of ' Mip] ' > .('U c nurrn i at.n oiiio oi ^cUil' Agin d . 
( ITom Mai chi ) 


and two on the other, connected by a passage intersecting the 
gallery at right angles. Two of the fn'e compartments are 
supposed to have been assitrnefl to male, and two to female wor- 
Tnppeis, ihf fifth, <it tie t M.i luii' of tlie whole, being reserved 
for the alt ir and its miiii^tLi^ in the centre of the end wall 
taiub a Slone ( liair (fig. i4\ considered to have been the 
(‘Pisropal (athedra, with a ficn^^'h for the clergy on each siflc, 
rhere is no trace of an altar, which may, Marchi thinks, have 
been portable. The walls of the compartments are occupied by 
arched sepulchral recesses, above and below which are tiers of 
ordinary graves or locuh. The arrangements arc certainly such 
as indicate a congregational purpose, but the cxtieme narrowness 



Fig. 15.— Baptistery of San Bontianns (From Perret.) 

admirably adapted both Uy the mtiicacy of their labyriuthine 
passages, m which iu\\ one not possessing the clue would be 
inevitably lost, and the numerous small chambers and hiding- 
places at different levels which might be passed unperceived in 
tli(‘ datk by the pursiK iN As a lule also the catacombs had 


of the suite, and still more of the passage which connects the two 
divisions, must have rendered it dilTicult for any but a small 
number to take any intelligent part m the services at the same 
time. Although the idea of the use of the catacombs for religious 
worship may have been pressed too far, there can be no doubt 
that the sa(i('(i rites of the church 


I 

sumcienr acpin lor immersion, suppiieu — 

by a spring. Some of the subterranean ^ l Bishop’s 

chambers contain armed seats and siuY’’ \'-nt‘s! 
benches cut out of the tufa rock. 'I'hesc ‘ ‘ ^ ^ . 

are supposed by Marchi and others to indicate schoolrooms, 
where ihi' catechumens wt u* instructed by the bishop or 
presln'L^'is Hut this theory wants verification. It is impossible 
not to he striH k with the remarkable analogy between these 
rock-hewn chairs and those discoveied in the Etruscan tomies, of 
the purpose of which no satisfactory explanation has been given. 

Very exaggerated statements have been made as to the 
employment of the catai ombs as (lwt*lling-])la( (s hv the Christians 
in times of persecution \\ i* lia\ e, Ikwm \( i, sufficient Tiieoriesof 
evidence that they were used as places of rcluge from the use of 
the fury of the heathen, in which the believers — thecata^ 
especially the bishops and clergy, w'ho w’ould naturally ‘^®"'*** 
be the first objected ot attack — might scciele themselves until the 
storm had blown over, 'fhis was a pui*pose for which they were 
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more than one entirance, and frequently oomnuinicated with an 
arenariu or sand-quarry ; so that while one entrance was carefully 
watched, the pursued might escape m a totally different direction 
by another. But; to quote J. H. Parker, “the catacombs were 
never intended, nor fit for, dwelling-places, and the stories of 
persons living in them for months are probably fabulous* Accord- 
ing to modern physicians it is impossible to live many days in 
the caves of pozwlcma in which many of the catacombs ai‘e 
excavated.” Equally exaggerated are the statements as to the 
linear and lateral extent of the catacombs, and their inter- 
communication with one another. Without resorting to this 
exaggeration, Mommsen can speak with perfect truth of the 
“ enormous space occupied by the burial vaults of Christian 
Rome, not surpassed even by the cloacae or sewers of Republican 
Rome,” but the data are too vague to warrant any attempt to 
define their dimensions. Marchi has estimated the united length 
of the galleries at from 800 to 000 m., and the number of inter- 
ments at between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 ; Martigny’s estimate 
is 587 m. ; and Northcote’s, lower still, at “ not less than 350 m.” 
The idea of general intercommunication is negatived by the 
fact that the chief cemeteries are separated by low ground or 
valleys, where any subterranean galleries would be at once 
filled with water. 

It now remains to speak of the history of these subterranean 
burial-places, together with the reasons for, and mode of, their 
construction. From the period of the rediscovery of the cata- 
combs in the i6th century till comparatively recent times a 
gigantic fallacy prevailed, repeated by writer after writer, 
identifying the Christian burial-places with disused sand-pits. 
It was accepted as an unquestionable fact by every one who 
undertook to describe the catacombs, that the Christians of 
Rome, finding in the labyrinthine mazes of the exh+austed 
arenanae, which al^oiinded in the environs of the city, whence 
the sand used in building had been extracted, a suitable place 
for the interment of their martyred brethren, where also the 
sacred rites accompanying the interment might be celebrated 
without fear of interruption, took possession of them and used 
them as cemeteries. It only needed a comparison of the theory 
with the visible facts to refute it at once, but nearly three 
centuries elapsed before the independence of the arenariae and 
the catacombs was established. The discovery of this inde- 
pendence IS due to Marchi. Starting with the firmest belief in 
the old traditional view, his own researches by degrees opened 
his eyes to the truth, now universally recognized, that the cata- 
combs were exclusively the work of the Christians, and were 
constructed for the interment of the dead. It is true that a 
catacomb is often connected with the earlier sand-quarry, and 
starts from it as a commencement, but the two are excavated 
m different strata, suitable to their respective purposes, and 
their plan and construction are so completely unlike as to 
render any confusion between them impossible. 

The igneous formation pf which the greater part of the Roman 
Campagna is, in its superior portion, composed, contaias three 
strata known under the common name of tuja—ih^ “ stony, 

“ granular,” and “ sandy ” tufa, — the last being commonly 
known as pozzolana,^ The pozzolana is the material required 
for building purposes, for admixture with mortar ; and the 
sandpits are naturally excavated in the stratum which supplies 
it The stony tufa {tufa Itioide) is quarried as building-stone. 
The granular tufa is useless for either purpose, containing too 
much earth to be employed in making mortar,^ and being far 
too soft to be used as stone for building. Yet it is in this stratum, 
and in this alone, that the catacombs arc constructed ; their 
engineers avoiding with equal care the solid stone of the tufa 
litoide and the friable pozzolana, and selecting the stratum of 
medium hardness/ which enabled them to form the vertical walls 
of their galleries, and to excavate the loculi and cubicuk mthout 
severe labour and also without fear of t^eir falling in. The 
annexed illustration (fig, 16) from M^trehi’s work, when compared 
with that of the catacomb of Sapt^ Agnese already given, presents 

^ In Rome the three strata are known to geologists as tufa likdde, 
ttifa granolafe and pottolana^ 


to the eye the contrast between the wide winding iiregular 
passages of the sand-pit, calculated for the admission of a horse 
and cart, and the narrow rectilinear accurately-defined galleries 
of the catacomb. The distinction between the two is also 
plainly exhibited when for some local or private reasons an 
ancient arenaria has been transformed into a cemetery. The 
modifications required to strengthen the crumbling walls to 
support the roof and to facilitate the excavation of loculi, 
involved so much labour that, as a rule, after a few attempts, 
the idea of utilizing an old quarry for burial purposes was 
abandoned. 


Another equally erroneous idea was that these vast buriaF 
places of the early Christians remained entirely concealed from 
the eyes of their pagan neighbours, and were constructed nol 
only without the permission of the municipal authorities but 
without their cognizance. Nothing can be farther from the truth. 
Such an idea is justly stigmatized by Mommsen as ridiculous, and 
reflecting a discredit as unfounded as it is unjust on the imperial 
police of the capital. That such vast excavations should have 
been made without attracting attention, and that such an im- 
mense number of corpses could have been carried to burial in 
perfect secrecy is utterly impossible. Nor was there any rea.son 
why secrecy should have been desired. The decent burial of the 
dead was a matter especially provided for by the Roman laws. 
No particular mode was prescribed. Interment was just as legal 


as cremation, and 
had, in fact, been 
universally prac- 
tised by the 
Romans until the 
later days of the 
republic.- The 
bodies of the 
Scipiosand Nasos 
were buried in 
still existing cata- 
combs ; and if the 
Christianspre- 
ferred to adopt 
that which Minu- 
cius Felix calls 



Fig. i6. — Arenaria beneath the Cemetery of 
Calixtus. 


“ the better, and more ancient custom of inhumation 
{Octavius^ c. 2), there was absolutely nothing, to quote the words 
of Northcote {Roma sotlerran, pp. 56, 61), “ either in their social 
or religious position to interfere with their freedom of action. 
The law left them entire liberty, . . . and the faithful did but 
use their liberty in the way that suited them best, burying their 
dead according to a fashion to which many of them had been long 
accustomed, and which enabled them at the same time to follow 
in death the example of him who was also their model in life.^’ 
Interment in rock-hewn tombs, “ as the manner of the Jews is to 
bury,” had been practised in Rome by the Jewish settlers for a 
considerable period anterior to the rise of the Christian Church. 
A Jewish catacomb, now lost, was discovered and described by 
Bosio {Rom, soft, p. 141), and others are still accessible. They 
arc to be distinguished from Christian catacombs only by the 
character of their decorations, the absence of Christian symbols 
and the language of their inscriptions. There would, therefore, 
be nothing extraordinary in the fact that a community, always 
identified in the popular heathen mind with the Jewish faith, 
should adopt the mode of interment belonging to that religion. 
Nor have we the slightest trace of any official interference with 
Christiafi burials, such as would render secrecy necessa^ or 
desirable. Their funerals were as much under the protection of 
the law, which not only invested the tomb itself with a sacred 
character, but included in its protection the area in which it 
stood, and the cella memoriae or chapel connected with it, as those 
of their heathen fellow-citizens, while the same shield would be 
thrown over the burial-clubs, which, as we team from Tcrtullian 


2 Cicero iS' our authority for the burial of Marius, and for Sulla's 
being the first metnber of the Gens Cornelia whose dead body wa* 
burnt (DeLegg, ii. 22), 
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{dpolog. c. 39), were common among the early Christians, as ovar 
those existing among riie heathen population of Rome. 

We may then completely dismiss the notion of there being any 
studied secrecy in connexion with the early Christian cemeteries, 
and proceed to inquire into the mode of their formation. 
fonnMtLtt. without exception, they had their origin in 

’ small bunal areas, the property of private persons or 
of families, gradually ramifying and receiving additions of one 
subterranean storey after another as each was required for inter- 
ments. The first step would be the acquisition of a plot of ground 
either by gift or purchase for the formation of a tomb. Christians 
were not beyond the pale of the law, and their faith presented no 
hindrance to the property being secured to them in perpetuity. 
To adapt the ground for its purpose as a cemetery, a gallery was 
run all round the area in the tufa rock at a convenient depth 
below the surface, reached by staircases at the corners. In the 
upright walls of these galleries loculi were cut as needed to receive 
the dead. When these first four galleries were full others were 
mined on the same level at right angles to them, thus gradually 
converting the whole area into a net-work of corridors. If a 
family vault was required, or a burial chapel for a martyr or 
person of distinction, a small square room was excavated by the 
side of the gallery and communicating with it. When the 
onginal area had been mined m this way as far as was consistent 
with stability, a second storey of galleries was begun at a lower 
level, reached by a new staircase. This was succeeded by a third, 
or a fourth, and sometimes even by a fifth. When adjacent burial 
areas belonged to members of the same Christian confraternity, 
or by gift or purchase fell into the same hands, communications 
were opened between the respective cemeteries, which thus spread 
laterally, and gradually acquired that enormous extent which, 
“ even when their fabulous dimensions are reduced to fheir right 
measure, form an immense work.’’ ^ This could only be executed 
by a large and powerful Christian community unimpeded by 
legal enactments or police regulations, a living witness of its^ 
immense development corresponding to the importance of the 
capital.” But although, as we have said, in ordinary times 
there was no necessity for secrecy, yet when the peace of the 
Church was broken by the fierce and often protracted persecutions 
of the heathen emperors, it became essential to adopt precautions 
to conceal the entrance to the cemeteries, which became the 
temporary hiding-places of the Christian fugitives, and to baffle 
the search of their pursuers. To these stormy periods we may 
Safely assign the alterations which may be traced in the staircases, 
which are sometimes abruptly cut off, leaving a gap requiring 
a ladder, and the formation of secret passages communicating 
with the arenariae, and through them with the open countiy. 

When the storms of persecution ceased and Christianity had 
become the imperial faith, the evil fruits of prosperity were not 
slow to appear. Cemetery interment became a regular trade 
in the hands of the fossares, or grave-diggers, who appear to have 
established a kind of property in the catacombs, and whose 
greed of gain led to that destruction of the religious paintings with 
which the walls were decorated, for the quarrying of fresh locuh, 
to which we have already alluded. Monumental epitaphs record 
the purchase of a grave from the fossores, in many cases during 
the lifetime of the individual, not unfrequently stating the price. 
Avery curious fresco, found in the cemetery of Calixtus, preserved 
by the engravings of the earlier investigators (Bottari, tom. iL p. 
126, tav. 99), represents a fossor ” with his lamp in his hand 
and his pick over his shoulder, and his tools lying about him. 
Above is the inscription, “ Diogenes Fossor in Pace depositus.” 

It is unnecessary to enter on any detailed description of the 
frescoes which cover the walls and ceilings of the burial-chapels in 
ike richest abundance. It must suffice to say that the earliest 
examples are only to be distinguished from the mural decorations 
employed by their pagan contemporaries (as seen at Pompeii and 

^ Mommsen'S chosen example of an ancient burial-chamber, ex- 
tending itself into a catacomb, or gathering subterrancaa additions 
round it till a catacomb was established, is that of the cemetery 
of St Domitilla, traditionally identified with a gmnddaughter of 
Ve9|>asian. and the catacomb of Santi Nereo ed Achilieo on the 
Appian and Ardeatine way. 


tion. 


elsewhere) by the absence of all that was immored or idolatrous, 
and that it was only very slowly and timidly that any distinctly 
religious representations were introduced. These were 
at first purely symbolical, meaningless to any but a 
Christian eye, such as tht Vine, the Good Shepherd, the 
Sheep, the Fisherman, the Fish, &c. Even the personages of ancient 
mythology were pressed into the service of early Christian art, 
and Orpheus, taming the wild beasts with his lyre, symbolized 
the peaceful sway of Christ ; and Ulysses, deaf to the Siren’s 
song, represented the Believer triumphing over the allurements 
of sensual pleasure. The person of Christ appeared but rarely, 
and then commonly simply as the chief personage in an historic^ 
picture. The events depicted from the life of Christ are but 
few, and always conform rigidly to the same traditional type. 
The most frequent are the miracle at C!ana, the multiplication 
of the loaves and fishes, the paralytic carrying his bed, the healing 
of the woman with the issue of blood, the raising of Lazarus, 



Fig. 17. — Fresco Ceilmg. (From Bosio.) 

The subjects, beginning at the top and going to the right, are- 


(1) The paralytic carrying his 

bed. 

(2) The seven baskets full of 

fragments 

h) Raising of Lazarus. 

(4) Daniel in the lions’ den. 


(5I Jonah swallowed by the fish. 

(6) Jonah vomited forth. 

(7) Moses striking the rock. 

(8) Noah and the dove. 

In the centre, tlie Good 
Shepherd. 


Zacchaeus, and the triumphal entry into Jerusalem. The 
Crucifixion, and subjects from the Passion, are never represented* 
The cycle of Old Testament subjects is equally limited. The 
most common are the history of Jonah as a type of the Resurrec- 
tion, the Fall, Noah receiving the dove wiA the olive branch, 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, Moses taking off his shoes, David 
with the sling, Daniel in the lions’ den, and the Three Children 
in the fiery furnace. The mode of representation is always con- 
ventional, the treatment of the subject no less than its choice 
being dictated by an authority to which the artist was compelled 
to bow. All the more valuable of these paintings have been 
produced in J. H. Parker’s series of photographs taken in the 
catacombs by the magnesium light.^ Wilpert’s great work, in 
which these frescoes are reproduced in colours, now enables 
the student even better to distinguish the styles of different 
centuries and follow the course of artistic deVeloptticnt or decay. 

Beyond Rome and its suburbs the most remarkable Christian 
catacombs are those in the vicinity of Naples, described by 
Pelliccia {De Christy Ecch PoliL vol. iv. Dissert. 5), and in separate 
treatises by Bellerman and Schultze. Plains Of them are also 
given by Agincourt in his great Work on Christian art. ThesO 

* ParkeT's ihvaluable series of Roman photographs may be seen 
at the libmiy of the Victoria and Albiert mnseum. at the Ashmoleaa 
museum ana the Bodleian library, Oxford. 
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catacombs ^ffear materially from those of Rome. They were 
certainly originally stone-quarries, and the hardness of the rock 
has made the construction practicable of wide, lofty 
corridors and spacious halls, very unlike the narrow 
Nmpif. galleries and contracted chambers in the Roman 
cemeteries. The mode of interment, however, is the 
same as that practised in Rome, and the loculj and arcosolia 
differ by little in the two. The walls and ceilings are covered 



Fig, 1 8 . — Fresco Ceiling. (From Bosio. ) 

The subjects, beginning at the bottom and going to the right, are — 

(1) Moses striking the rock, (4) Abraham’s sacrifice. 

(2) Noah and the dove. (5) The miracle of the loaves. 

(3) The three cliildi*en m the furnace. 

with fresco paintings of different dates, in some cases lying 
one over the other. This catacomb contains an unquestionable 
example of a church, divided into a nave and chancel, with a 
rude stone altar and bishop^’s seat behind it. 

At Syracuse also there are very extensive catacombs known 
as ‘‘ the Grottos of St John.” They are also figured by Agincourt, 
Syracuas. described by Denon ( Voyage en Sidle et Malle) 
and Fuhrer, There is an entire underground city with 
several storeys of laiiger and smaller streets, squares and cross 
ways, cut out of the rock ; at the intersection of the cross ways 



Fig. 19. — Plan of the Catacombs of St John, Syracuse. 


ai« inunense eincular halls of a bottle ^ape, like a glasa-house 
furnace^ lighted by atr shafts. The galleries are genemlly veiy 
narrow^ furnished on esiioh side with arched tombs^ and 
municatkig lyith family sepulchml-chambera dosed originaUy 



i’lG. 20. — IManol Circular 
Hall, Catacombs of St John, 
Syracuse. (From Agincourt.) 

different from those at 


Malta. 


by locked doors, the marks of the hinges and staples beii^ still 
visible. The walls are in many places coated with stucco addmed 
with frescoes, including palms, doves, labara and other Christian 
symbols. The ground- plans (figs. 

19, 20), from Agincourt, of the 
catacomb and of one of the cir- 
cular halls, show how widely this 
cemetery differs in arrangement from 
the Roman catacombs. The fre- 
quency of blind passages and of 
circular chambers will be noticed, as 
well as the very large number of 
bodies in the cruciform recesses, 
apparently amounting in one in- 
stance to nineteen. Agincourt re- 
marks that this cemetery gives an 
idea of a work executed with design 
and leisure, and with means very 
command in producing the catacombs of Rome. 

Denon also describes catacombs at Malta near the ancient 
capital of the island. The passages were all cut m a close- 
grained stone, and are very narrow, with arched ceilings, 
running very irregularly, and ramifying in all direc- 
tions. The greater part of the tombs stand on cither side of 
the galleries in square recesses (like the table-tombs of the Roman 
cata^mbs), and are rudely fashioned to imitate sarcophagi. 
The interments are not nearly so numerous as in otlier catacombs, 
nor arc there any vestiges of painting, sculpture or inscriptions. 
At Taormina in Sicily is a Saracenic catacomb, also ^ . 

fi^^red by Agincourt. The main corridor is 12 ft. 
wide, having three or more ranges of loculi on either side, running 
longitudinally into the rock, each originally closed by a stone 
bearing an inscription. 

Passing to Egypt, a 
small Christian catacomb 
at Alexandria is 
described and ’ 

figured by de Rossi. ^ The 
locuh here also are set end- 
ways to the passage. The 
walls are abundantly deco- 
rated with paintings, one 
of a liturgical ch^acter. 

But the n>ost extensive 
catacombs at Alexandria 
are those of Egypto-Greek 
origin, from the largest of 
whidi, according to Strabo 
(lib. xvii. p. 795), the 
quarter where it is placed 
had the name of the 
Necropolis. The plan, it 
will be seen, is remarkable 
for its regularity (figs. 21, 

22). Here, too, the graves 
run endways into the rock. 

Other catacombs in the 
vicinity of the same city are 
travellers, and are figured by Agincourt. 

Subterranean cemeteries of the general character of those 
described are very frequent in all southern and eastern countries. 
A vast necropolis in the 
environs of Saida, the 
ancient Sidon, 
is described in 
Renan’s Mission m Phi- 
meuy and figured in Tho- 
bois^s plates. It insists 
of a series of apartments 
approached by staircases, 

^ BuiteUfio di <mihdeohdo cHstia^, 

1865. alsp A uihofiHes^ Iklov. 
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Plan of Catacoinb at 


Alexandria. (From Agincourt.) 
described by Pocock and other 


Sidon. 



^22. — Sectjipn of a Gallery in Cnta* 
comb at Alexandria. (From Agincourt.) 

Kovember 1864, August 
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t)be sides pierced with sepulchral recesses running lengthwise 
into the rock. 

The rock-hewn tombs of Etruria scarcely come under the 
category of catacombs^ in the usual sense, being rather in- 
dependent family burial-places, grouped together m 
of ^ necropolis. They are, however, far too remarkable 
Biratim. to be altogether passed over. These sepulchres are 
usually hollowed out of the face of low cliffs on the 
side of a hill. They often rise tier above tier, and are some- 
times all on the same level “ facing each other as in streets, 
and branching off laterally into smaller lanes or alleys j and 



Fig. 23. — Plan of a Tomb at Cervetn. (From Dennis.) 


occasionally forming a spacious square or piazza surrounded 
by tombs instead of houses ” (Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria, ii. 31). The construction of the tombs commonly 
keeps up the same analogy between the cities of the living and 
those of the dead. Their plan is for the most part that of a 
house, with a door of entrance and passage leading into a central 
chamber or atrium, with others of smaller size opening from it, 
each having a stone-hewn bench or triclinium on three of its 
sides, on which the dead, frequently a pair of corpses side by 
side, were laid as if at a banquet. These benches arc often 
hewn in the form of couches with pillows at one end, and the 
legs carved in relief. The ceilings have the representation of 
beams and rafters cut in the rock. In some instances arm-chairs, 
carved out of the living rock, stand between the doors of the 
chambers, and the walls above are decorated with the semblance 
of suspended shields. The walls are often covered with paintings 
in a very simple archaic style, in red and black. As a typical 
example of the Etruscan tombs we give the plan and section 
^figs. 23, 24) of the Grotta della Sedia at Cervetri from Dennis 
(pp. 32, 35). The tombs in some instances form subterranean 
groups more analogous to the general idea of a catacomb. Of 
this nature is the very remarkable cemetery at Poggio Gaiella, 
near Chiusi, the ancient Clusium, of a portion of the principal 
storey of which the woodcut (fig. 25) is a plan. The most re- 
markable of these sepulchral chambers is a large circular hall 
about 25 ft. in diameter, supported by a huge cylindrical pillar 



Fig. 24. — Section of the Tomb of the Seats and Shields, Cervetri. 
(From Dennis.) 


hewn from the rock. Opening out of this and the other chambers, 
and connecting them together, are a series of low winding passages 
or cunicuti, just large enough for a man to creep through on all 
fours. No plausible suggestion has been offered as to the purpose 
of thesft mysterious buSrrows, which cannot fail to remind us of 
thjj^ labyrinth which, according to Varro^s description as quoted 
by Pliny {HhU Nat, lib. xxxvi. c. 19, § 4), was the distinguishing 
mark of Porsena’s tomb, and which have led some adventurous 
archaeologists to identify this sepulchre with that of the great 
king of Etruria (Dennis, u.s., pp. 393 ff.). (E. V. O. M. D.) 


Modern Discoveries . — In 1873 was discovered, near the ceme- 
tery of St Domitilla, the semi-subterranean basilica of Santi 
Nereo ed Achilleo, 100 ft by 60 ft. This is now covered with a 
roof) and the fallen columns have been raised up. The lower 



Fig. 25. — Plan of a portion of the pimcipal storey in the Poggio 
Gajella. (Fiom Dennis.) 

part of a pillar, which once supported a baldachino over the altar, 
still preserves the name Acilleus, and beneath it a bas-relief 
of the martyr, with his hands bound, receiving his death-bl()v\ 
from the executioner. The base of a similar column has onh' 
feet in the same attitude, and probably bore the name Nereus. 
In a grave in the apse was found a large fragment of an inscrip- 
tion, composed by Pope Damasus, but set up by his successor 
Siricius, which, from the note-book of a Salzburg pilgrim of the 
8th century, can be completed thus : — 

Militiae nomen dederant saevum 
Officium panter spectantes 
Praeceptis jiuLsanto inetu servi 
Mira fides rerum subito posuc 
Conversi fugiunt ducis impia castr 
Projicinnt clypeos falcras tel 
Confess! gaudent Chnsti portar 
Credite per Damasum possit quid 

Nereus (see Rom. xvi, 15) and Achilleus, said to have been 
baptized by St Peter, refused to do the bidding of Domitian as 
praetorians, and entering the service of Flavia Domitilla, suffered 
martyrdom with their mistress Petronilla, of the Aurelian family 
closely connected with the Flavii, and the spiritual daughter of 
St Peter, who was buried in a sarcophagus with the inscription : — 

AVREUAE • PETRONILLAE • FIL • DVLCISSIMAE 

This is now in St Peter's, but was probably originally behind the 
apse of this basilica, for there is a fresco of her in an arcosolium, 
with a matron named Veneranda. The original entrance to the 
cemetery leads directly into a spacious corridor with no loculi, 
but recesses for sarcophagi, and decorations of the classical style 
of the 2nd century. From this a wide staircase leads directly 
down to a chamber, discovered in March 3:881, of a very early 
date. Within an arcosolium is a tablet set up by Aurelius 
AmpHatus and bis son Gordian, to Aurelia Bonifatia, his in- 
comparable wife, a woman of true chastity, who lived as years, 
2 months, 4 days, and 2 hours." The letters are of the 2nd 
century ; but above the arcosolium was found a stone with 
great letters^ S or 6 in. highf ** Ampuati, the tomb of AmplF 
atus." Now Ampliatus is a servile name : how coihes it to be 
set up with such distinction in the sepulchre of the Flavii ? 
Romans xVi. 8 supplites the answer: “ Salute Ampliatus, most 
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beloved to me in the Lord/^ De Rossi thinks the identification 
well grounded {BulleiitnOy t&Si, p, 74). Epitaphs of members 
of the Flavian family have been found here, aild others stating 
that they are put up Ex indxjlgentia flaviae domitiixae 
VESPAS iANi NEPTis/’ So that dc Rossi did not hesitate to com- 
plete an inscription on a broken stone thus : — 



De Rossi began his excavations in the cemetery of Santa 
Priscilla in 1851, but for thirty years nothing but what had been 
described by Bosio came to light. In 1880 he unearthed a portion 
near the Cappella (ireca, and found galleries that had not been 
touched since they were filled in during the Diocletian perse- 
cution. The loctdi were intact and the epitaphs still in their 
places, so that ‘‘ they form a kind of museum, in which the 
development, the fonnulae, and the symbolic figures of Christian 
epigraphy, from its origin to the end of the 3rd or 4th century, 
can be notified and contemplated, not in artificial specimens 
as in the Lateran, but in the genuine and living reality of their 
original condition {Bullett,, 1884, p, 68). Many of the names 
mentioned in St Paul’s Epistles are found here : Phoebe, Prisca, 
Aqiiilius, Felix Ampliatiis, Epenetus, Olympias, Onesimus, 
Philemon, Asyncritus, Lucius, Julia, Cains. Timotheus, Tychicus, 
Crescens, Urbanus, Hermogenes, Tryphaena and Trypho(sa) 
on the same stone. Petrus, a very rare name in the catacombs, 
is found here several times, both in Greek and in Latin. The 
neighbouring Coemeterium Odrianum was anciently known as 

Fans S, Petriy^ “ ubi Petrus bapiizamt” “ ubi Petrus prius 
seditP This cemetery derives its name from Priscilla, mother 
of Pudens, who is said to have given hospitality to St Peter the 
Apostle. We are reminded of St Paul, and of his friends Aquila 
and Prisca, by a monument erected by an imperial freedman 
who was PHAKPOsiTvs TABERNACVLORVM — chief tentmakcr. 
In 1888 a corridor was discovered which had at one time been 
isolated from the rest of the cemetery. It had no loculi, but 
recesses in the wall to receive sarcophagi. At the end of the 
corridor there was a large chamber, 23 ft. by 13 ft., once lined 
with marble and the ceiling covered with mosaic, a few fragments 
of which still remain. The only tomb here was a sarcophagus, 
of which the broken front bears the letters which show it to have 
been the epitaph of one of the Acilian family : — 

ACILIO GLABRIONI FILIO 

In the vicinity are fragments of the epitaphs of Manius Acilius 
and Priscilla, of Quintus Acilius and Caia Acilia in Greek, 
another Greek inscription ‘‘ Acilius Rufinus mayest thou live 
in God.” After careful examination of the nine Acilii, who were 
consuls, De Rossi concludes that this was the resting-place of 
that Acilius Glabrio, consul with Trajan, a.d, 91, who in the 
year of his consulate was compelled by Domitian to fight with 
beasts in the arena, and then banished and put to death in 95, 
The question of his Christianity seems settled by the discovery 
of the sepulchre of these Christian Acilii. From this crypt a 
staircase led up to the basilica in which Pope Silvester was 
buried, and the whole plan of which was laid bare by De Rossi, 
The tomb of St Silvester could be identified, and that of Pope 
Siricius at his feet,” as the pilgrim noted {BulletL, 1890, 
pp. 106-119). 

Just before de Rossi’s death. Mgr Wilpert discovered in the 
Cappella Greca a painting of the Fractio Panis ” or eucharistic 
feast, which he cleansed from the dust with which it had been 
covered. The picture of the Blessed Virgin and Child, which de 
Rossi ascribed to the 2nd, if not to the ist century, has received 
an unexpected proof of its antiquity. In 1890 the floor of the 
gallery in which it stands was excavated, and another floor was 
found to be 6 ft. below its supposed level. The loculi in this lower 
portion were intact, with inscriptions of the and century still in 
their places, proving that the niche in which that picture , was 
paint^ muit have been considerably older than the lowering of 
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the floor. A flight of iron steps enables the visitor now to examine 
this venerable specimen of early Christian art. 

After the death of de Rossi, one of his pupils, H. Stevenson, 
since dead, discovered in 1896 a small subterranean basilica in 
the catacomb of Santi Pietro e Marcellino on the Via Labicana, 
with pious acclamations on the plaster similar to those in the 
Papal crypt in St Calixtus. Near the well-known subterranean 
chapel in the Coemetermm Osirtanum was discovered by Mgr 
Crostarosa, in 1877, another chapel, in which Signor Armellini 
found traces of St Emerentiana, foster-sister of St Agnes. Near 
this a whole region of galleries has been brought to light with 
' loculi intact. 

Explorations conducted in the cemetery of Domitilla in 1897- 
1898 brought to light a fine double crypt with frescoes represent- 
ing Christ seated between six male and female saints ; also an 
inscription relating to a new saint (Eulalius) in a cubicplum of 
the 3rd century. In 1899-1900 were discovered two opposite 
cubicula in the catacomb of Santi Pietro e Marcellino. These 
were unknown to Bosio, and arc both covered with frescoes, the 
vault being in one case decorated with the scene which represents 
Christ seated among the apostles and pronouncing sentence upon 
the defunct. An inscription discovered in 1900 on the site of the 
ancient cemetery of St Ciriaca, and dating from a.d. 405, states 
that one Euryalus bought a site ad mnisam heati martyris 
T.aurentii from a certain fossor whose name has been erased. 
This is interesting as an example of what was known as memoriae 
dainnatio or the blotting out of a name on account of some 
dishonourable action. From the end of the 4th to the first half 
of the 5th century, the jossores had the privilege of selling sites, 
which frequently led to grave abuses. In 1901-1902 excavations 
in the cemetery of Santa Priscilla, near the Cappella Greca, 
revealed a polygonal chamber. This may have originally been 
the nymphaeum of the great villa of the Acilii Glabriones, the 
hypogacum of which was discovered by de Rossi near this spot in 
1888. It may have been used as a burial-place for martyrs, and 
Professor Marucchi is inclined to sec in it the sepulchral chapel 
of Pope Marcelliniis, who died in a.d. 304 during the persecutions 
of Diocletian. In 1902, in that part of the Via Ardeatina which 
passes between the cemeteries of Calixtus and Domitilla, was 
discovered a crypt with frescoes and the sanctuary of a martyr : 
it is thought that this, rather than a neighbouring crypt brought 
to light in 1897, may prove to be the sepulchral crypt of SS. 
Marcus and Marcellianus. In a cubiculum leading out of a 
gallery in the vicinity there was also discovered an interesting 
impression in plaster of an inscription of the mother of Pope 
Damasus, beginning : 

me DAM As I MATER POSVIT LAVREN[T1A MEMBRA]. 

In the same year building operations in the Via di Sant’ Onofrio 
revedled the presence of catacombs beneath the foundations : 
examination of the loculi showed that no martyrs or illustrious 
persons were buried here. 

In 1903 a new cemetery with frescoes came to light on the Via 
Latina, considered by Marucchi to have belonged to a heretical 
sect. In the same year the J ewish cemetery on the V ia Portuense, 
known to Bosio but since forgotten, was rediscovered. The 
subterranean basilica of SS. Felix and Adauctus, discovered by 
Boldetti and afterwards choked up with mins, was cleared again : 
the crypt, begun by Damasus and enlarged by Siricius, contains 
frescoes of the 6th-7th centuries. 

A good plan of the catacombs at Albano (at the xsth milestone 
of the Appian way), discovered by Boldetti and described by de 
Rossi, has been published by Muracchi (Nuovo Bulletino di 
archeologia cristiana, 1902, pp. 89 ff.). In 1904 a small sub- 
terranean cemetery was discovered at Anagnia. Catacombs 
have also been recently discovered on the site of Hadfumetum 
near Soussp in Tunisia. W. R. B. ; O. M. D.) 

Authorities. — ^The classical work on the catacombs of Rome is 
G. B. Pe Rossi’s JRoma sptterranea, on which most of the accounts 
in other languages than Italian have been based. The fine volume 
by Mgr Wilpert, Le Pitture delU catacombs romane (Rome, X 90 j), 
in which all the important frescoes arc reproduced in colours, is to 
be regarded as an addition to the Roma sotterranea- All new 
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cttn^ems hy th© nctivc CommtsstQW 4 d arvheahgta are 

chronicled with as little idelay as pobsibl^ in the Ntwvo Bulleiino de^ 
atcheplogia crisitatm published m Kome. 

The most recent accounts of the catacombs are to be found in the 
following booltst — ^Armellini. Gli Antichi Cimiteri crisHanidi Boma e 
d' Italia (Rome, 1693) ; O. Marucchi, Le Caiacomhe romans (Rome, 
1903 ; also tranelated nito French), Manuale di spier afia crisHana 
(Milan, 1904) j M. Besnier, Lcs Catacombes de Borne (Fans, 1909). 

Among thfe older works are : Bosio, Roma Sotterranea, Severano's 
edition (1632), and Annghrs edition (1651) ; Boldetti, Osservastoni 
sapra i cimiUn dei santi martiri (Rome, 1720) ; Bottari, Sculture e 
pmure sagre, Ac. (Rome, 173771754) J Scroux d’Agmeourt, Histotre 
d$ Vaft par Ics monuments (Pans, 1823 ; German cd., 1840) : G. 
MarChi, Motiumenti delle arti crutiane primitive {Rome, 1844) ; Raoul 
Rochette, Tableau des catacombes de Rome (2nd ed., Paris, 1853) ; 
Perret, Les Catacombes de Rome (Paris, 1855) — a sumptuous folio 
work, but not always accurate ; Roller, Les Catacombes de Rome 
(Pans, 1881) ; V. Schultzc, Die Katakomben (Leipzig. 1882). 

Works written in English are : Northcote and Brownlow, Roma 
sotterranea (London, 1869 ; based upon de Rossi) ;| Wharton 
Marriott, The Testimony of the Catacombs (London, 1870) ; J. H. 
Parker, The Archaeology of Rome: the Catacombs \ Smith and 
Cheetham, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, s.v, ” Catacombs ” ; 
R. Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome (London, 1892) ; W. Lowry, 
Christian Art and Archaeology, ch, ii, (London, igoi ; a useful 
introduction to the subject) ; H. Gee, The Church m the Cata- 
combs," in W. Lefroy's Lectures in Ecclesiastical History (1896) ; 
Xm Mommsen, in the Contemporary Review, May 1871. 

Accounts Of the catacombs will also be found m the encyclopaedias 
and manuals published under the following names : Martigny, 
P6rat6, F. X, Kraus (Realencyhlopddie and Geschichte dsr chnsthchen 
KuHSt\, Rcusens, V. Schultze and C. M. Ivauilmanu, and m the large 
new Dictionnaire d*anhdologie chvHienne ct liturgie, published at 
Paris under the editorship of Dorn F. Cabrol. 

The catacombs at Naples are described m C. F. Bellermann, Vher 
die dltesten chnstlichen BegrdbntssidUcn und besonders die Kata-' 
homben zu Neapel (Hamburg, 1^9) ; Armellmi, as above, and 
V, Schultze, Die Katakomben von San Gennaro dei Poveri in Neapel 
(Jena, 1877). 

For the catacombs m Malta, A. A. Caruaua, Ancient Pagan Tombs 
and Christian Cemeteries in the Islands of Malta (Malta, 1898), and 
A. Mayr, “ Die allchristlichen Begrabnisstatten auf Malta," in 
Rdmische Quartalschrift, vol. xv. pp. 216 and 352 (Rome, 1901), 
be consulted. 

The fullest account of the Sicilian catacombs is given by J. Fiihror, 
Forschungen zur Sicilia sotterranea (Munich, 1897) C* 

Barrocca, Le Caiacombe di San Giovemm in Siracusa (Synvcuse,^,i9o6), 

A catacomb of the 5th century, discovered at Kertch in Soutli 
Russia, is described by J. Kulakovsky in Materials for Russian 
Archaeology (St Petersburg, 1896; a publication of the Russian 
Imperial Archaeological Commission), but it is written in Russian, 
as also is the account by V. Latyshev, in Vizantieski Vremenmk, 
vol. vi. pp. 337 ff, (St Petersburg, 1899), 

The catacombs at Hadrumetum (Sousse) are described by A F. 
Lcynard, Les Catacombes d'Hadrumdte, deuxi^me campagne de fouiUes 
(1904-1905). See also Revue Timistenne (1905). p. 250. 

For the catacombs of Alexandria, Neroutsos Bey, L’Ancienne 
Alexandrie, may be consulted in addition to de Rossi’s article 
mentioned in the text. (O. M. D.) 

CATAFALQUE (a word of unknown origin^ occurring in various 
forms in many European languages, meaning a funeral scaffold 
or temporary stage), a movable structure of wood sometimes 
richly decorated, erected temporarily at funeral ceremonies 
in a church to receive the coffin or effigy of the deceased ; also 
an open hearse or funeral car, 

CATALASn, ANGELICA (1780^1849); Italian opera-singer, 
daughter of a tradesman at Sinigaglia, was educated at , the 
convent of Santa Lucia at Gubbio, where her magnificent 
soprano voice, of extraordinary compass and purity, soon 
became famous. In 1795 she made her d6but on the stage at 
Venice, and from that moment every impresario in Europe was 
anxious to engage her. For nearly thirty years she sang at all 
the great houses, receiving very large ftts ; her first appearance 
in London being at the King’s theatre in 1806. She remained 
in England, a prima donna without a serious rival, for seven 
years. Then she was given the management of the opera in 
Paris, but this resulted in financial failure, owing to the incapacity 
and extravagance of her husband, Captain Valabr^gue, whom 
she married in 1806. But her continental tours continued to 
be enormously successful, until she retired in 1828. She settled 
lit Florence in 1830, where she founded a free singing school for 

t is • atld her dharity and kindness were unbounded. She died 
cholera in Paris on the 12th of Juile 1849: 


CATALEPSY (from Gr. Kardkippn, a seizure), a term applied 
to a nervous affection characterized by the sudden suspension 
of sensation and. volition, accompanied with a peculiar rigidity 
of the whole or of certain muscles of the body. The subjects 
of catalepsy arc in most instances females of highly nervous 
temperament. The exciting cause of an attack is usually mental 
emotion operating either suddenly, as in the case of a fright, or 
more gradually in the way of prolonged depression. The symp- 
toms presented vary in different cases, and even in the same indi- 
vidual in different attacks. Sometimes the typical features of the 
disease are exhibited in a state of complete insensibility, together 
with a statue-like appearance of the body which will retain 
any attitude it may be made to assume during the continuance 
of the attack. In this condition the v,^hole organic and vital 
functions appear to be reduced to the lowest possible limit 
consistent with life, and to such a degree as to simulate actual 
death. At other times considerable mental excitement will 
acaimpany the cataleptic symptoms, and the patient will sing 
or utter passionate exclamations during the fit, l)eing all tiie 
while quite unconscious. The attack may be of short duration, 
passing off within a few minutes. It may, however, last for many 
hours, and in some rare instances persist for several days ; and 
it is conceivable that in such cases the appearances presented 
might be mistaken for real death, as is alleged to have occasion- 
ally happened. Catalepsy belongs to the class of functional 
nervous disorders (see Muscle and Nerve : Pathology) in which 
morbid physical and psychical conditions are mixed up. Al- 
though it IS said to occur in persons in perfect health, careful 
inquiry will u.siially reveal some departure from the normal state, 
as IS shown by the greater number of the recorded cases. More 
partirnlarly is this true of females, in whom some form of 
menstnial derangement is generally found to have preceded 
the cataleptic affection. Catalepsy is sometimes associated with 
epilepsy and with grave forms of mental disease. In ordinary 
cases, however, the mental phenomena bear close resemblance 
to those witnessed in hysteria. In many of the subjects of 
catalepsy there appears to be a remarkable weakness of the will, 
whereby tlie tendency to lapse into the cataleptic state is not 
resisted! but rather m some measure encouraged, and attacks 
may thus be induced by the most trivial circumstances. 

CATALOGUE (a Fr. adaptation of the Gr. xaraAoyo?, a register, 
from xaraAcycu', to enrol or pick out), a list or enumeration, 
generally in alphabetical order, of persons, things, &c., and 
particularly of the contents of a museum or library. A catalogue 
raisonnee is such a list chissified according to subjects or on some 
other basis, with short explanations and notes. (See also articles 
Bibliography and Bibliology, and Libraries.) 

CATALONIA (Cataluivd)^ a captaincy-general, and formerly 
a province of Spain, formerly also a principality of the crown 
of Aragon ; bounded on the N. by the Pyrenees, W. by Aragon, 
S. by Valencia, and E. by the Mediterranean Sea. Pop. (1900) 
1,966,382 ; area, 12,427 sq. m. The triangular territory of 
Catalonia forms the north-eastern comer of the Iberian Peninsula. 
A full account of the physical features, and of the modern 
development of commerce, communications, &c., in this area 
is given in the articles on the four provinces Barcelona, Ckirona, 
L6rida and Tarragona, into which (Catalonia was divided in 1833. 

The coast, which is partly sandy, partly rocky, extends about 
240 m. ; its chief harbours are those of the capital, Barcelona, 
of Matar6, of Rosas and of Tarragona. The surface is much 
broken by spurs of the Pyrenees, the direction of which is 
generally south. Running south-west to north-east, and united 
on the north with one of the offsets of the Pyrenees, is the range 
of the Sierra Llena, which bisects Catalonia, and forms its 
central watershed. The principal rivers are the Ter, the Lk)br6- 
gat, and the Ebro (?.».), which all run into the Mediterranean. 
None of them is navigable. The climate, in spite of frequent 
mists and rains. Sudden changes ot temperature, and occasional 
great mid-day heat, is healthy and favTourAble to vegetation. 
The dwarf-palm, orange, lime, and olive grow in the warmer 
tracts ; and on the higter grounds the thorn-apple, pomegraniate, 
myrtle, esparto and heaths flourish. There is much wobdlahd^ 
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but meadows and pastures are rare. Maize, millet, rye, flax, 
liquorice and fruits of all sorts— especially nuts, almonds, 
oranges, figs, walnuts and chestnuts — are produced* Wheat 
sufficient for one-fourth of the population is grown, and the vine 
is extensively cultivated. Few cattle, but numbers of sheep, 
goats and swine are reared. Game is plentiful, and the fisheries 
on the coast are excellent. The wines are for the most part 
rough and strong, though some are very good, especially when 
matured. They are much used to adulterate those of Oporto, 
or, after undergoing the blending operation termed compage, 
are passed off as Bordeaux wines in France. The best of them, 
priorata, is chiefly known in England under the disguise of 
second or third rate port ; it was much used in the military 
hospitals of America during the Civil War. 

The Catalonians are a frugal, sharp-witted, and industrious 
people, having much national pride, and a strong revolutionary 
spirit. They are distinct in origin from the other inhabitants of 
Spain, from whom they differ in their dialect and costume. In 
their great energy and their love of enterprise they resemble the 
Basques. Irrigation, careful husbandry and railroad communica- 
tions have much developed the resources of their country, in 
themselves excTllent ; and there are many manufacturing towns 
and industrial estalilishments. 

Catalonia was one of the first of the Roman possessions in 
Spain, and formed the north-eastern portion of Hispania 
Tarraconensis. About 470 it was occupied by the Alans and 
Goths. It was conquered by the Moors in 712, but these invaders 
were in turn dispossessed by the Sfianiards and the troops of 
Charlemagne in 788. Catalonia was subsequently ruled by 
French counts, who soon, however, made themselves independent 
of France. By the marriage of Count Raymond Berenger IV. 
of Barcelona with Petronilla of Aragon, Catalonia became 
annexed to Aragon ; but this union was frequently severed. 
In 1640, when Philip IV. attempted to deprive Catalonia of its 
rights and privileges, it gave itself up to Louis XI 11 . of France. 
It was restored to Spain in 1659, and was once more occupied by 
the French from 1694 to 1697. Under Philip V. Catalonia, in 
1714, was deprived of its cortes and liberties. From 1808 to 
1813 it was held by France. It was the scene of civil war in 1823, 
and of important revolutionary operations in the Carlist wars. 

The history and literature of Catalonia have been closely studied, 
and in many cases the ri*i»ults of research arc publrslicd m the Catalan 
language. Sec Catalum, sus nionunimios y aHes, su naiutaleza e 
hxstona (2 vols. of the illustrated series Espana), by P. Pilierrer, 
F. Pi Margall, and A. A. Pijoan (Barct3lona, 1884) ; Ilvstona d& 
CataluHa, by V. Balaguer (11 vols., Madnd, 1886, &c ) ; Htsioym 
de Caialti'ha, by A. Bon y Fonlesti (Baicelona, 1898) ; Orxgtncs 
hxstdncos d0 CaXqduna, by J. Balari y Jovany (Baicelona, 1899) , 
Cot^cio dels monografias de Catalunya, by J. Reig y Vilardell (Barce- 
lona, 1890) ; Hhtoria del derecho en Catalonia, Mallorca y Valencia, 
by B. Oliver (Madrid, 1876-1880) ; and Antigua manna catalana, 
by F. de Bofarnll y Sans (Barcelona, 1898). The Bevista catalana 
(Catalan Review), published at Baicelona from 1889, contains many 
valuable papers on local afiaiis. Sec also Sf’AiN : sections Language, 
Literature and History, and Barckiona. 

CATALPA, in botany, a genus l-ielonging to the family Bignonu 
aceae and containing about ten species in America and eastern 
Asia. The best known is Catalpu hignonioidesy a native of the 
eastern United States which is often cultivated in parks and 
gardens. It is a stately tree with lar^e heart-shaped pointed 
leaves and panicles of white bell-shaped flowere streaked with 
yellow and brown purple. 

CATALYSIS (from the Gr. down, and AiJcu/, to loosen), 
in chemistry, the name given to chemical actions brought about 
by a sbbstance,^ termed the “ catalyst/^ which is recovered 
unchanged after the action. The term was introduced by 
Berzelius, who first studied such reactions. It is convenient to 
divide catalytic actions into two group ^i) when the catalyst 
first combines with one of the reaction components to form a 
compound which immediately reacts with the other components, 
the catalyst being simultaneously liberated, and free to react 
with indre of the undecomposed first component ; and (2), when 
the datalysf apparently reacts by’ mere contact. The theory of 
catalysis is treated under Ciobmical Action; in this article j 
mention will be made of some of the more interestmg examples. 


A familiar instance of a catalytic action is witnessed when a 
mixture of potassium chlorate and manganese dioxide is heated 
to 350®, oxygen being steadily liberated, and the manganese 
dioxide being unchan^ at the end of the reaction. The action 
may be explained as follows : — port of the chlorate reacts with 
the manganese dioxide to form potassium picrmanganate, 
chlorine and oxygen, the chlorine subsequently reacting with 
the permanganate to produce manganese dioxide, potassium 
chloride and oxygen, thus 

2KC10, -f SMnO^ = 2KMnO, + Cl, + 0, - 2KCI + 2MnO. + 30,. 

This explanation is supported by the facts that traces of chlorine 
are present in the gas, and the pink permanganate can be 
rccc^nized when little dioxide is used. Other oxides bring about 
the same decomposition at temperatures Ixilow that at which 
the chlorate yields oxygen when heated alone ; but since such 
substances as kaolin, platinum black and some other finely 
powdered compounds exercise the same effect, it follows that the 
explanation given above is not quite general. Another example 
is Deacon’s process for the manufacture of chlorine by passing 
hydroclilonc acid gas mixed with air over heated bricks which 
had been previously impregnated with a copper sulphate solution. 
The nitrous gases employed m the ordinary chamber process of 
manufacturing sulphuric acid also act catalytically. Mention 
may be made of the part played by water vapour in conditioning 
many chemical reactions. Thus sodium will not react with dry 
chlorine or dry oxygen ; carbon, sulphur and phosphorus will 
not burn in perfectly dry oxygen, neither does nitric oxide give 
red fumes of the peroxide. In organic chemistry many catalytic 
actions are met with. In the class of reaction known as “ con- 
densations,” it may be found that the course of the reaction is 
largely dependent upon the nature of some substance which 
acts catalytically. One of the most important is the Fnedel 
and Craft’s reaction, in which an aromatic compound combines 
with an alkyl haloid in the presence of aluminium, zinc or 
ferric chloride. It seems in this, as in other cases, that addition 
compounds are first formed which subserjuently react with the 
re-formation of the catalyst. The formation of benzoin from 
benzaldchyde in the presence of potassium cyanide is another 
example ; this action has been investigated by Q; Bredig and 
Stern (Zeit. Elektrockem., 1904, 10, p. 582). 

The second class of catalytic actions, viz. those occasioned 
by the presence of a metal or some other substance which under- 
goes no change, is of especial interest, and has received much 
attention. The accelerating influence of a clean platinum plate 
on the rate of combination of hydrogen and oxygen was studied 
by Faraday. He found that with the pure gases the velocity 
of reaction increased until the mixture exploded. The presence 
of minute quantities of c.arbon monoxide, carbon disulphide, 
sulphuretted hydrogen and hydrochloric acid inhibited the 
action ; in the case of the first two gases, there is no i^lteration 
of the platinum surface, since the plate brings about com^ifination 
when removed to an atmosphere of pure hydrogen and oxygen ; 
with the last two gases, however, the surface is altered, since 
the plate will not occasion the combination when placed in the 
pure gases. M. Bodenstein (ZetL phys. Chenk, 1904, 46, p. 725) 
showed that combination occurs with measurable velocity at 
ordinary temperatures in the presence of compact platinum. 
More energetic combination is observed if the metal be finely 
divided, as, for instance, by immersing asbestos fibres in a 
solution of platinum chloride and strongly heating. The 
“ spongy ” platinum so formed brings about the combination 
of ammonia and oxygen to form water and nitric acid, of nitric 
oxide and hydrogen to form ammonia (see Geiman fatent, 1905, 
157,287), and of sulphur dioxide and oxygen tpiforin sulphur 
trioxide. The last reaction, which receives comn^rqial apphea* 
tion in the contact process of sulphuric acid manufacture, was 
studied by Bodmstein and W. Pohl EUktrockm*^ 
X905, II, p. 373), who found that the equilibrium followed the 
law of mass-action (see also F. W. Kiister, ZeU* uwg* 

1904, 42, p. 453, R4 Lucas, ZdL Elekirochem., .1905, 11, p. 437). 
Oth^r metals, such ds nickd, iron, can also reaot as cataV^^ 
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TIib use of finely divided nickel (obtained by reducing the oxide 
in a current of ^re hydrogen at a temperature of 359*^) has been 
carefully studied by P. Sabatier and J. B. Senderens ; a summary 
of their results is given in the Ann. Chim. Phys., 1905 (viii.) 4, 
pp. 3 19-488. Of especial interest is the condensation of acetylene. 
If this gas mixed with hydrogen be passed over the reduced 
nickel in the cold; the temperature may rise to as high as 150®, 
the acetylene disappearing and becoming replaced by a substance 
like petroleum. If the nickel be maintained at 200°, and the 
gases circulated for twenty-eight hourS; a product, condensible 
to a yellow liquid having a beautiful fluorescence and boiling 
at 45 ; is obtained. This substance closely resembles ordinary 
Pennsylvanian petroleum. If acetylene be passed alone over 
nickel heated to 200^-300°, a mixture, boiling at 60^-70° and 
having a green colour by diffused and a red by transmitted light, 
was obtained. This substance closely resembles Caucasian 
petroleum. The decomposition of carbon monoxide according 
to the reaction 2CO;^C + COg is purely catalytic in the presence 
of nickel and cobalt, and also in the presence of iron, so long 
as the amount of carbon dioxide present does not exceed a certain 
amount (R. Schenck and W. Heller, Ber., 1905, 38, pp. 2132, 
2139). It is of interest that finely divided aluminium and 
magnesium decompose methane, ethane, and ethylene into 
carbon and hydrogen in the same way as nickel. Charcoal at 350° 
also reacts catalytically ; for example, Senderens found that 
ethyl alcohol was decomposed by animal charcoal into methane, 
ethylene, hydrogen, carbon monoxide and a little carbon dioxide, 
and propyl alcohol gave propylene, ethane, carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen, while G. Lemoine obtained from ethyl alcohol 
and wood charcoal a mixture of acetaldehyde and hydrogen. 

CATAMARAN (a Tamil word, from caita, to tie, and maram 
wood), a surf-boat or raft used by the natives of Madras and along 
the Coromandel Coast in India. It is usually made of three tree 
trunks lashed together, the centre trunk being the largest and 
longest, and having one end bent upward to form a kind of prow. 
Catamarans of a larger size are in use in the West Indies and 
South America. The name is also given to two boats lashed 
together. Apparently through an erroneous connexion with cat, 
the name has been applied to a noisy scolding woman. 

OATAMARCA, an Andean province of the Argentine Republic, 
lying W. of Santiago del Estero and Tucuman and extending to 
the Chilean frontier, with Los Andes and Salta on the N., Cordoba 
on the S.E., and Rioja on the S. Pop. (1895) 90,161 ; (1904, 
estimate) 103,082 ; area, 47,531 sq. m. The surface of the 
province is extremely broken, the Andes forming its western 
boundary, and the Aconquija, Ancaste, Ambato, Gulampaja 
and other ranges traversing it from north to south. It is com- 
posed very largely of high plateaus with a general slope southward 
broken by a few fertile valleys. The greater part of the province 
is arid and barren, being sheltered from the moist, eastern winds 
by the high mountain barriers of Aconquija and Ancaste. The 
rivers are small, and some of them are lost in the barren, sandy 
wststes. Others, especially in the foothills of the high sierras, 
are utilized to irrigate the fertile valleys. The climate of some 
of the low, sheltered valleys is extremely hot and unhealthy, 
but on the open plateaus it is peculiarly dry and bracing and 
is probably beneficial in the treatment ^ pulmonary diseases. 
The mineral resources of the province include gold, silver, copper, 
lead, nickel, iron, coal and malachite, but of these only copper 
and silver are mined, and these chiefly in the AndalgaM. district. 
Salt deposits also exist, but are worked only to a limited extent. 
Cereals, alfalfa and fruit are grown. Large numbers of cattle, 
fattened in the alfalfa fields of Pucard, Tinogasta and Copaca- 
bana, are driven into northern Chile across the San Francisco 
pass (13,124 ft. above sea level) and mules are bred for the 
Bolivian market. Wine of an excellent quality is produced 
and exported. Tanning leather is another industry of the 
province, some of the trees gipwing in the Catamarca forests being 
rich in tannin. Catamarca is traversed by the Northern Central 
railway betvfeen Cordoba and the city of Catamarca, its capital, 
which passes around the southern extremity of the Sierra de 
Ancaste and makes a long detour to Chumbicha, near the Rioja 


frontier. The more important towns, after Catamarca, the 
capital, are Andalgali and Tinogasta with populations (esti- 
mated, 1904) of 5000 to 6000. each, Belen is the oldest Spanish 
settlement in the province and was founded in 1550, being called 
Barco at first. The population is largely mixed with Indian 
blood. 

CATAMARCA (San Fernando de Catamarco), capital of the 
above province on the Rio del Valle de Catamarca, 230 m. (318 
m, by rail) N.N.W. of Cordoba. Pop. (1895) 7397 ; (1905, 
estimate) 8000, with a large percentage of mestizos. Catamarca 
is connected by railways with Rioja and Patquia and with 
j Cordoba. The city stands in a narrow, picturesque valley at the 
foot of the Sierra de Ambato, 1772 ft. above sea level. The 
valley is highly fertile, partially wooded, and produces fruit in 
abundance, wine and some cereals. In the city are flour mills 
I and tanneries, and among its exports are leather, fruit, wine, 
flour, and a curious embroidery for which the women of Cata- 
marca have long been famous. There is a fine cliurch, 220 by 90 
ft., and a national college occupies the old Merced convent. The 
alameda is one of the prettiest in the Argentine Republic, having 
a reservoir of two acres surrounded by shrubbery and walks, 
Catamarca was founded in 1685 by Fernando de Mendoza 
because the town of Chacra, the former provincial capital) a few 
miles nortli of C atamarca, had been found unhealthy and subject 
to inundations. Previous to the selection of Chacra as the 
provincial capital, the seat of government was at San Juan de 
Londres, founded in 1558 and named after the capital of England 
by order of Philip II. in honour of his marriage with Queen Mary, 
The arid surroundings of Londres led to its partial abandonment 
and it is now a mere village. Cholla, a suburb of Catamarca, is 
inhabited wholly by Calchaqui Indians, a remnant of the original 
inhabitants of this region. 

CATANIA (Gr. Katane, Rom. Caiina ^), a city and episcopal 
see of Sicily, the chief town of the province of Catania, on the 
east coast, 59 m. by rail S. of Messina, and 151 m. by rail S.E. of 
Palermo (102 m. direct). Pop, (1881) 100,417 ; (1905) 157,722. 
The principal buildings are handsome, and the main streets, 
meeting in the Piazza del Duomo, are fine. The cathedral of 
S. Agatha, containing the relics of the saint, retains its three 
original Norman apses (1091), but is otherwise a large baroque 
edifice. The monument of Don Ferrando d’Acunea, a Spanish 
viceroy of Sicily, is a fine early Renaissance work (1494). In the 
west portion of the town is the huge Benedictine abbey of S. 
Nicola (now suppressed), the buildings of which occupy an area 
of about 21 acres and contain the museum, a library, observatory, 
&c. The church, dating, like the rest of the buildings, from 
1693-1735, is the largest in Sicily, and the organ, built in 1760 
by Donato del Piano, with 72 stops and 2916 pipes, is very fine. 
The university, founded in 1444, has regained some of its former 
importance. To the south near the harbour is the massive 
Casteir Ursino, erected in 1232 by Frederick II. Remains of 
several ancient buildings exist, belonging in the main to the 
Roman period. The theatre, covered by a stream of lava, and 
built partly of small rectangular blocks of the same material, 
though in the main of concrete, has been superimposed upon the 
Greek building, some foundations of which, in calcareoui^ stone, 
of which the seats are also made, still exist. It is 106 yds. in 
diameter, and is estimated to have accommodated 7000 spectators. 
Close to it are the remains of the so-called Odeum, of similar plan 
to the theatre but without a stage, and to the north is the church 
of S. Maria Rotonda, originally a Roman domed structure, 
perhaps part of a bath. To the north, in the Piazza Stesicoro, 
is the amphitheatre, a considerable portion of which has been 
uncovered, including the two corridors which ran round the 
whole building and gave access to the seats, while a part of the 
arcades of the exterior has been excavated and left open ; the 
pillars are made of blocks of lava, and the arches of brick. The 
external diameters of the amphitheatre are 410 and 348 ft., while 
the corresponding diameters of the arena are, 233 and 167 ft., ^ It 
is thus the third largest Roman amphitheatre known, being 
surpassed only by that at Verona and the Colosseum, Remains 
> This is the form vouched for by the inscriptions. 
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of many other Roman buildings also exist beneath the modem 
town, among the best preserved of which ma|r be noted the 
public baths {Thermae Achilleae) under the cathedral, and those 
under the church of S. Maria deir Indirizzo. The number of baths 
is remarkable, and gives some idea of the luxury of the place in 
Roman times. Their excellent preservation is accounted for by 
their burial under the lava. The majority were excavated by 
Prince Ignazio BiScari (1719-1786), who formed an important 
private collection of antiquities. Of the ancient city walls no 
authenticated remains exist. 

Catania has a considerable export trade in sulphur, pumice 
stone, asphalt, oranges and lemons, almonds, filberts, cereals, 
wine (the total production of wine in the province amounted 
to 28,600,000 gallons in 1905) and oil. The total value of exports 
in 1905 was 647,075, and of imports the latter in- 

cluding notably coal, almost entirely from the United Kingdom, 
and wheat, from Russian ports. The harbour is a good one, and 
has been considerably enlarged since 1872 ; £128,000 was voted 
in 1905 towards the completion of the harbour works by the 
Italian government. Sulphide of carbon is produced here; and 
there are large dyeworks, and a factory for making bed-stuffing 
from seaweed. 

The ancient Catina was founded in 729 b.c. by colonists from 
Naxos, perhaps on the site of an earlier Sicel settlement — the 
name is entirely un-Greek, and may be derived from xartvov, 
which in the Sicel language, as cattnum in Latin, meant a basin, 
and would thus be descriptive of the situation of the town. 
Charondas, a citizen of Catina, is famous as its lawgiver, but 
his date and his birthplace are alike uncertain ; the fragments 
preserved of his laws show that they belong to a somewhat 
primitive period. The poet Stesichorus of Himera died here. 
Very little is heard of Catina in history until 476 b.c., when 
Hiero I. removed its inhabitants to Leontini, repeopled it with 
5000 Syracusans and 5000 Peloponnesians, and changed its name 
to Aetna. In 461 b.c., however, with the help of Ducetius and 
the Syracusans, the former inhabitants recovered possession of 
their city and revived the old name. Catina was, however, an 
ally of Athens during the Syracusan expedition (415-413 b.c.), 
and served as the Atlienian base of operations in the early part 
of the war. In 403 b.c. it was taken by Diony.sius of Syracuse, 
who plundered the city, sold the inhabitants into slavery and 
replaced them with Campanian mercenaries. In the First Punic 
War it was one of the first cities of Sicily to be taken by the 
Romans (263 b.c.). Marcellus constructed a gymnasium here 
out of the booty of Syracuse. In 123 b.c. there was an eruption 
of Etna so violent that the tithe on the territory of Catina payable 
to Rome was remitted for ten years. It appears to have been a 
flourishing city in the ist century b.c., but to have suffered from 
the ravages of Sextus Pompeius. It became a Roman colonia 
under Augustus, attd it is from this period that the fertile plain, 
hitherto called the plain of l^eontini, begins to be called the plain 
of Catina. It seems to have been at this time the most important 
city in the island, to judge from the language of Strabo and the 
number of inscriptions found there. In a.d. 251 a lava stream 
threatened the town and entered the amphitheatre, which in the 
time of Theodoric had fallen into ruins, as is clear from the fact 
that he permitted the use of its fallen stones to build the city 
wall. It was recovered by Belisarius in 535, sacked by the 
Saracens in 902 and taken by the Normans. The latter founded 
the cathedral ; but the town was almost Entirely destroyed by 
earthquake in 1x70, ahd devastated by Henry VI. in 1197. It 
became the usual residence of the Aragonese vicerbys of the 13th 
and X4th centuries. In 1669 an eruption of Etna partly filled up 
the harbour, but spared the town, which was, however, almost 
entirely destroyed by the earthquaice of 1693. Since that 
catastrophe it has been rebuilt, and has not further suffered from 
its pro!ximity to Etna. 

See A. Holm, Das alts Catania (Liibeck, 1873), (T. As.) 

CATAHKARO^ «. town and episcopal see of Calaliria, Italy, 
capital of the province of Catanzaro, 1125 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (1901) 24,799 (toWn) ; 32,065 (commune). The station for 
the town (Catanzaro Sala) is situated on a branch line connecting 
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the two main lines along the east and west coasts of Calabria, 6 m. 
N. by W. of Catanzaro Marina on the east coast, md 20 m. E. 
of S. Eufemia Biforcazione, on the west coast line. The town 
enjoys a comparatively cool climate in summer, and commands 
fine views. Numerous wealthy families reside here, an*d the 
town has a trade in olive-oil, silk and velvet. The castle, built 
by Robert Guiscard, has been modernized, and so has the cathe- 
dral, The see was founded in 1121. The provincial museum 
contains antiquities and especially coins from the ancient cities 
of Magna Graecia, and a few pictures. 

CATAPHYLL (Gr, icaru, down, ff}vXXov^ leaf), a botanical 
term for the early leaf-forms produced in the lower part of a 
shoot, such as bud-scales, or scales on underground stems. 

CATAPULT (Lat. catapulia, Gr. KaraTriXry}^), a generic name 
for warlike engines of the cross-bow type used by the ancients. 
Although engines of war appear on Assyrian remains, and are 
mentioned in 2 Chronicles xxvi. 15, it appears that Greek armies, 
even of the 5th century, did not possess them, and the first 
record of a large siege train in classical literature is of the year 
399 B.C., when Dionysius I, of Syracuse, contemplating an 
expedition against C!arthage, provided himself with engines. 
From Sicily siege engines found their way some years later into 
Greece ; they were used by Philip of Macedon at the siege of 
Byzantium in 340, and thereafter, as a natural consequence 
of the regularizing or professionalizing of armies, artillery, as 
we may call it, came into prominence and called into existence 
technical corps to work it. 

'I'he war engines of the Romans, during the republic and early 
principate,are of the same type as those of Alexander's successors 
in (Greece. They are usually classed as (a) catapults and (b) 
ballistae (A.t6*o/ioA.ot), The former were smaller and were 
used with arrows for what is now called direct fire {i,e, at low 
angles of elevation) ; the latter were large siege engines discharg- 
ing heavy bolts or stones at a high angle of elevation, like the 
modern howitzer. They were, of 
course, principally siege engines, 
but the smaller natures of cata- 
pult appear in field warfare from 
time to time, and eventually, 
during the early principate, they 
are found as part of the regula- 
tion equipment of infantry units. 

Both were constructed on the 
same principle. 

The essential parts of the cata- 
pult (see illustration) were the 
frame, the propelling gear, the 
trough (corresponding to the 
modern barrel) and the pedestal. 

The frame consisted of two hori- 
zontal beams forming top and 
bottom sills, and four strong 
upright bars morticed into them. The three open spaces or 
compartments, resembling narrow windows, between these 
four uprights carried the propelling and laying gear. The pro- 
pelling gear occupied the two outer ** windows.*' In each a 
thick skein of cord or sinews was fastened to the top and bottom 
sills and tightly twisted. Two stiff wooden arms were inserted 
in the two skeins, and a specially strong bowstring joined the 
tips of these arms. In the middle compartment was the hinged 
fore-end of the trough, which was at right angles to the frame 
and at the back of it. The trough could be laid for elevation 
by a movable prop, the upper end of which was hinged to the 
trough, while the lower ran up and down a sort of trail fastened 
to the pedestal. The whole equipment was laid for '' line '' 
by turning the frame, and with it the trough, prop and trail 
by a pivot in the head of the pedestal. Sliding up and down 
in the trough was a block, fitted with a trigger mechanism, 
through which passed the middle of the bowstring. The pedestal 
was a strong and solid upright testing upon, and strutted to, 
a framework on the ground ; its upper end, as mentioned 
above, took the pivot of the frame and the head 6f the trail. 
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On coHiihg into, action the machine was laid for direction and 
dtevation. The block and with it the bowstri^ was next forced 
back against the resistance of the twisted skeins to the rear end 
of the trough, this being effected by a windlass attachment. 
The tVigger being then pressed or struck with a hammer, the 
bowstring was released from the block, the stiff arms were 
violently brought hack to the frame by the untwistii^g of the 
skeins, and the arrow was propelled through the centre '‘window*' 
with great velocity. A small machine of the type described 
weighed about 85 lb, and sent a “three-span” (26-in.) arrow 
weighing lb at an effective man -killing velocity somewhat 
over 400 yds. 

The ballista was considerably larger and more expensive than 
this. In Scipio's siege train, at die attack of New Carthage 
(Livy xxvi. 47, 5), the number of the ballistae was only onersixth 
that of the catapults. In the ballista the rear end of the trough 
(which projected in front of the frame) always rested upon the 
ground, or rather was fixed to the framework of the pedestal — 
which was a heavy trestle construction— and the trough was 
thus restricted to the angle of elevation, giving the maximum 
range (45°). Even so the range was not appreciably greater than 
that of a catapult, and in the case of the largest ballistae (ninety- 
pounder) it was much less. These enormous engines, which, once 
m position, could not be laid on any fresh target, were used 
for propelling beams and stones rather than for shooting arrows, 
that is; more for the destruction of material than for man-killing 
effect. The skeins that supplied the motive force of all these 
engines were made of the sinews of animab, twisted raw hide, 
horsehair rope, and, in at least one celebrated case, of women \s 
hair. In 146 b.c., the authorities of Carthage having surrendered 
their engines to the Romans in the vain hope of staying their 
advance, new ones were hurriedly constructed, and the women 
and virgins of the city cut off their hair to supply the needed skeins. 

The modern implement known as a “ catapult ” is formed by 
a forked slick, to the forks of which are attached the ends of a 
piece of elastic. To the middle of this elastic a pocket is fitted 
to contain a bullet or small stone. In use tlie forked stick is 
held in the left hand and the pocket drawn back with the right. 
Aim is taken and, the pocket being released, the missile flies 
through the fork of the stick. Though classed as a toy, this 
weapon can do considerable execution among birds, &c., when 
skilfully used. The name of “ catapult” has also been given to 
g bowliftg machine which is used for cricket practice. 

CATABACT(from the J.^t,U}rmcataraciao{ the Gr.HarappaKrrjs, 
a floodgate, or waterfall, properly something which rushes down), 
a downpour of water, a waterfall. The earliest use in English 
is of a floodgate or portcullis, and this survives in the name of a 
disease of the eye (see Eye : Eye Diseases), in which tlie crystalline 
lens becomes opaque, and forms an apparent grating over the 
eye. The term is also used of a device to regulate the strokes in 
certain types of steam-engine. 

CATAR61U (or Catargi), LASOAfi (i823'-i899), Rumanian 
statesman, was bora in Moldavia in November 1823. He 
belonged to an ancient Walachian family, one of whose members 
had been banished in the 17th century by Prince Matthew 
Bassaraha, and had settled in Moldavia. Under Prince Gregory 
Ghica (1849-1856), Catargiu rose to be prefect of police at Jassy. 
In 1857 he became a member of the Dtvan ad hoc of Mol^via, 
a commission elected in accordance with the treaty of Paris 
(1856) to votc^n the proposed union of Moldavia and Walachia. 
His strongly conservative views, especially on agrarian reform, 
induced the Conservatives to support him as a candidate for 
tlie throne in 1859. During the reign of Prince Cuza {1859-* 
1866), Catargiu was one of the Opposition leaders, and received 
much assistance from his kinsman, Barbu Catargiu (b. 1807), 
a noted journalist and politician, who was assassinated at 
Bucharest on the 201th of June 1862. On the accession of Prince 
Charl^ in May 1866, I^ascas Catargiu became president of the 
council, or priine minister ; but, finding himseff unable to co- 
operate with hfs Liberal colleagues, I. C. Bratianu and C. A. 
Rosetti, he resigned in July. After eight more ministerial 
changes, culminating in the anti-dynastic agitation of 1870^ 


1671, Catargiu formed, for tlie first time in Rumanian history, 
a stable Consei|?'ative cabinet, which lasted until i87j 6. His 
policy, which averted revolution and revived the popularity 
of the crown, was regarded as unpatriotic and reactionary by 
the Liberals, who resumed office in 1876 ; and a proposal to 
impeach the whole Catargiu cabinet was only withdrawn in 1878. 
Catargiu remained in opposition until 1889, when he formed 
another cabinet, taking the portfolio of the Interior ; but this 
administration fell after seven months. In the Florescu ministry 
of March 1891 he occupied the same position, and in December 
he again became president of the council, retaining office until 
X895. During this period he was responsible for several useful 
reforms, chiefly financial and commercial. He died suddenly 
at Bucharest on the iith of April 1899. 

CATARRH (from the Gr. Karappilv^ to flow down), a term 
principally employed to describe a state of irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the respiratory passages, or what is called 
in popular language a “ cold.” It is the result of infection by 
a micro-organism in one or more of various predisposing con- 
ditions, damp, chill, fatigue, &c. The complaint usually begins 
as a nasal catarrh or coryza (Gr. Kopv^, head), with a feeling of 
weight about the forehead and some degree of difficulty in 
breathing through the nose, incTeased on lying down. Fits of 
sneezing accompanied with a profuse watery discharge from the 
nostrils and eyes soon follow, while the sense of smell and to some 
extent that of taste become considerably impaired. There is 
usually present some amount of sore throat and of bronchial 
irritation, causing hoarseness and cough. Sometimes the vocal 
apparatus becomes so much inflamed (laryngeal catarrh) that 
temporary loss of voice results. There is always more or less 
feverishness and discomfort, and frequently an extreme sensitive- 
ness to cold. After two or three days the symptoms liegin to 
abate, the discharge from the nostrils and chest becoming thicker 
and of purulent character, and producing when dislcxlged 
considerable relief to the breathing. On the other hand the 
catarrh may assume a more severe aspect and pass into some 
form of pulmonary inflammation (see Bronchitis) or influenza 
(q.v). 

When the symptoms are first felt it is well to take a good 
purge, and to encourage free perspiration by a hot bath, some 
diaphoretic drug, as spirits of nitrous ether, being taken IxTore 
retiring to bed. Some of the older school of physicians still pin 
their faith to a dose of Dover’s powder. When the cold mani- 
fests itself by aches and pains m back and limbs, aspirin 
taken three or four times in the first twenty-four hours will 
often act like magic. Locally a snuff made of menthol 1 jiart, 
ammonium chloride 3 parts and Ixiracic acid 2 parts will relieve 
the discomfort of the nose. Also, remembering the microbic 
origin of the disease, gargling and nasal syringing should be re- 
peated at intervals. As soon as the attack shows signs of sub- 
siding, a good tonic and, still better, a change of air are very 
helpful. 

The term catarrh is used in medical nomenclature in a wider 
sense to describe a state of irritation of any mucous surface in 
the body> which is accompanied with an abnormal discharge 
of its natural secretion, hence the terms gastric cataixh, intes- 
tinal catarrh, &c. 

See also Respiratory System : Pathology , and Digestive 
Organs, Pathology of . 

CATARRHINE APE, the term used to describe those apes 
which have the nostrils approximated, the aperture pointing 
downward, and the intervening septum narrow ; distinguishing 
features of both the lower “ doglike ” apes (C'ynomorpha) and 
the higher “ manlike apes (Anthropomorpha). The Catatifhini 
are restricted entirely to the Old World, and include the gcnrilla, 
the chimpanzee and orang-utan. 

CATASTROPHE (Gr. KaraxrTpo(f>f], from mru0’Tpt<fMtv, to over- 
turn), a term of the ancient Greek drama for the change in the 
plot which leads up to the conclusion. The nyord in thus used 
of any sudden change^ particularly of a violent or (disastrous 
nature, and in geology of a cataclysm or great convulsion of 
the earth's surface. 
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CAtAUXI, a numerous cannibal tribe of South American 
Indians of the Purus river district, Brazil. They are a fine war- 
like race, with remarkably clear complexions and handsome 
features ; round wrists and ankles they wear rings of twisted 
hair. They cultivate mandioc, and make pottery and bark 
canoes. 

OATAWBAS (from the Choctaw for “ divided a tribe of 
North American Indians of Siouan stock ; formerly the dominant 
people of South Carolina. Some of their divisions extended 
into North Carolina. They are now almost extinct, but were 
at one time able to feend nearly 2000 “ braves into battle. 
In the American War of Independence they furnished a valuable 
contingent to the South Carolina troops. They then occupied 
a number of small towns on the Catawba river, but they after- 
wards leased their land and removed to the territory of the 
Cherokees, with whom they had been formerly at war. There, 
however, they did not long remain, but returned to a reservation 
in their original district. Their affinities have not been very 
clearly made out, and by Albert Gallatin they were grouped 
with the Cherokees, Choctaws, Muskogees and Natchez. A 
vocabulary of sixty of their words was published by Horatio 
Hale in vol. ii. of the Transactions of the American Ethnological 
Society in 1848 ; and a much fuller list — about 300 — collected 
by ( 3 scar M. Lieber, the geologist, in 1856, made its appearance 
in vol. ii. of Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society, 
1858. Of the one hundred Catawbas still said to be surviving, 
few, if any, can claim to be full-blooded. They are in the 
('atawba Reservation in York county, South Carolina. The 
name is familiar in connexion with the white American wine, 
the praises of which have been sung by Longfellow. The grape 
from which the wine is obtained was first discovered about 1801, 
near the banks of the Catawba river, and named by Major Adlum 
in 1825, but it is now cultivated extensively in Illinois, Ohio 
and New York, and especially on the shores of Lake Erie. 

See also Handbook of American Indians (Washington, 1907). 

CATCH THE TEN, sometimes called Scotch Whist, a game 
played with a pack of 36 cards, from ace, king, queen to six in 
each suit, the ace being highest both in play and cutting. In 
trumps, however, the knave ranks highest. Any number from 
two to eight may play. If an even number, partners are cut for ; 
if odd, each plays for himself. An odd number of players sit as 
they like ; four players sit as at whist ; six playing in two sides 
sit so that no two partners shall be next each other ; six playing 
three sides sit so that two opponents shall divide each pair ; 
eight are arranged in alternate pairs. After cutting, the cards 
are dealt according to the number of players. The last card 
is turned up for the trump. When five or seven play, the six 
of spades is usually omitted; when eight play, the four sixes are 
thrown out. The eldest hand leads any card he chooses and 
all must follow suit if able, the penalty for a revoke being the 
loss of the game. The tricks are not kept separate but gathered 
in by one player for his side. At the end of the deal there are 
six hands of six cards on the table. The players first play out 
the first two hands, next the second two and finally the last two, 
the trump card remaining on the table until the first four hands 
are play^ out. The game is 41 points, the object of the play 
being to win the cards which have a special value. These are, 
with their values : knave of trumps ii, ace of trumps 4, king 
of trumps 3, queen of trumps 2, ten of trumps lo. All other 
cards have no counting value. As the ten can be taken by any 
other honour the object is to “ catch the ten.” 

CATBCHISM (from Gr. teach by word of mouth), a 

compendium of instruction (particularly of religious instruction) 
arranged in the form of questions and answers. The custom 
of catechizing, common to all civilized antiquity, was followed 
in the schools oi Judaism hnd in the Early Church, where it helped 
to preserve the Gospel narrative (see Catechumen). 

The catechism as we know it is intended primarily for children 
and uneiJtlcated persons. Its aim is to instrucjt, and it differs 
frprp a cre^ or confession in not bring in, t(ie first instance An 
act of worsKip or a public profession of briiet The first regular 
catechisms seem to have grown out of the usual oral teaching 


of catwhumens, and to have been compiled in the 8th and 9th 
centuries. Among them the Work of Notker Labeo and of Kero, 
both monks of St Gall, and that of Ottfried of Weissenburg in 
Alsace deserve mention* But it is not until the first stirrings of 
revolt against the hierarchy, which preceded the Reformation, 
that they became at all widespread or numerous* The Waldenses 
of Savoy and France, the Brethren (small communities of evan- 
gelical dissenters from the medieval faith) of Germany, and the 
Unitas Fratrum of Bohemia all used the same catechism (one 
that was first printed in 1498, and which continued to be pub- 
lished till 1530) for the instruction of their children. It was 
based on St Augustine’s Enchiridion, and considers (a) Faith, 
i.e. the Creed, (b) Hope, i.e, the Lord’s Prayer, and {c) I*ove, 
i,e. the Decalogue, 

The age of the Reformation gave a great stimulus to the 
production of catechisms. This was but natural at a time 
when the invention of printing had thrown the Bible open to 
all, and carried the war of religious opinion from the schools 
into the streets. The adherents of the ‘‘ old ” and the “ new ” 
religions alike had to justify their views to the unlearned as 
well as to the learned, and to give in simple formulas their 
reasons for the faith that was in them. Moreover, in the uni- 
versal unrest and oversetting of all authority, Christianity itself 
was in danger of perishing, not only as the result of the cultured 
paganism of the Renaissance, but also through the brutish 
ignorance of the common folk, deprived now of their traditional 
religious restraints. To the urgency of this peril the reformers 
were fully alive ; and they sought its remedy in education, 
“ Let the people be taught,” said Luther, Jet schools be opened 
for the poor, let the truth reach them iit simple words in their 
own mother tongue, and they will believe.” 

Catechisms of the Chief Religious Communions, — {a)^vangelical 
{Lutheran and Reformed), — It was the ignorance of the peasantry, 
as revealed by the horrors of the Peasants’ War of 1524-25, and 
his pastoral visitation of the electorate of Saxony 1525-1527, 
that drew the above exclamation from Luther, and impelled him 
to produce his two famous catechisms (1529). In 1520 he 
had brought out a primer of religion dealing briefly with the 
Decalogue, the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer ; and Justus Jonas, 
Johannes Agricola and other leaders had done something of the 
same kind. Now all these efforts were superseded by Luther’s 
Smaller Catechism meant for the people themselves and especially 
for children, and by his Larger Catechism intended for clergy 
and schoolmasters. These works, which did much to mould the 
character of the German people, were set among the doctrinal 
standards of the Lutheran Cburch and powerfully influenced 
other compilations. The Smaller Catechism, with the Augsburg 
Confession, was made tlie Rule of Faith in Denmark in 1537* 

In this same year (1537) John Calvin at Geneva published 
his catechism for children. It was called Instruction and 
Confession of Faith for the Use of the Church of Geneva (a reprint 
edited by A. Rilliet and T. Dufour was published in 1878), and 
explained the Decalogue, the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Sacraments. Though it was meant, as he said, to give 
expression to a simple piety rather than to exhibit a profound 
knowledge of religious truth, it was the work of a man who 
knew little of the child mind, and, though it served as an admir- 
able and transparent epitome of his famous Institutes, it was too 
long and too minute for the instruction of children. Calvin came 
to see this, and in 1542, after his experience in Strassburg, 
drafted a new one which was much more suitable for teaching 
purposes, though, judged by modem standards) still far beyond 
the theological range of childhood* It was used at the Sunday 
noon instruction of children, on which Calvin laid much stress, 
and was adopted and similarly used by the Reformed Church of 
Scotland. The Reformed churches of the Palatinate, on the 
other hand, used the Heidelbeig Catechism (1562-1563), sweet* 
spirited, experiential, clear, moderate and hapinjy-phrased,” 
mainly the work of two of Calvin’s ypung-w disciplepi, Ifaspar 
Olevtamis and ZAoharias Ursinus. The Heidelberg. Catechism^ 
set forth by order of the elector, fe perhAl>s the most wid^ 
Accepted symbol of the Calvihistic faith, and is noteworthy for its 
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emphasis on the less controversial aspects of the Genevan theo- 
logy. As revised hy the synod of Dort in 1619, this catechism 
became the starldard of niost of the Reformed chtirches of 
central Europe^^and in time of the Dutch and German Reformed 
churches of Amerira. Other compilations were those of Oecolam- 
padius (Basel, 1526), Leo Juda (Zurich, 1534); ai>d Bullinger 
(Zurich, 1555). in France, after Calvings day, the Reformed 
churdit used besides Calvin’s book the catechisms of Louis 
Capell (1619) and Charles Drelindourt (1642), and at the present 
time Bonnefon’s Nomeau Catickisme elementaire (14th ed., 1900) 
seems most in favour. In Scotland both Calvin’s Geneva 
Catechism and then the Heidelberg Catechism were translated 
by order of the General Assembly and annotated. In 1592 these 
were superseded by that of John Craig, for a time the colleague 
of John Knox at the High Church, Edinburgh, 

Since 1648 the standard Presbyterian catechisms have been 
those Compiled by the Westminster Assembly, presented 
to parliament in 1647, and then authorized by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland (July 1648) and by the 
Scottish parliament (January 1649). The Larger Catechism is 
** for such as have made some proficiency in the knowledge of 
the Christian religion,” but is too detailed and minute for 
memorizing, and has never received anything like the reception 
accorded to the Shorter Catechism, which is for such as are of 
weaker capacity.” The work was done by a committee presided 
over first by Herbert Palmer, master of Queens’, Cambridge, 
and then by Anthony Tuckney, master of Emmanuel. The 
scriptural proof texts were added at the request of the English 
parliament. In his negotiations with the parliament in 1648 
Charles L offered to license the printing of the catechism, but, 
as the negotiations were broken off, this was not done. The 
Shorter Catechism, after a brief introduction on the end, rule and 
essence of religion, is divided into two parts r—I. The doctrines 
we arc to believe (i) concerning the nature of God, (2) concerning 
the decrees of God and their execution— (a) in creation and 
providence, (i) in the covenant of works, (r) in the covenant of 
grace; II. Theduties we are to perform (i) in regard to the moral 
law, (2) in legard to the gospel — (a) inward duties, i.e, faith and 
repentance, (b) outward duties as to the Word, the sacraments 
and prayer. It has 107 questions and answers, while that of the 
Anglican Church has but 24, grouping as it does the ten com- 
mandments and also the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, instead 
of dealing with them singly^ Though the Shorter Catechism, 
closely associated as this has been from the first with Scottish 

S mblic elementary education, has had very great influence in 
orming and training the character of Presbyterians in Scotland, 
America and the British colonies, it is, like most other catechisms 
drawn up by dogmatic theologians, more admirable as an epitome 
of a particular body of divinity than as an instruction for the 
young and the unlearned. Its use is now generally preceded by 
something more adapted to the child-mind, and this is true also 
in other communions and in the case of other catechisms. 

(&) Roman Catholic. — There was no universal catechism 
published by the Latin Church before the council of Trent, but 
several provincial councils, in Germany and Scotland 
(where Archbishop Hamilton’s catechism appeared in 1552 and 
was ordered to be read in church by the parish priest), moved in 
self-defence along the lines already adopted by the reformers. 
The council of Trent in ^563 resolved on an authoritative work 
which was finally carried through by two small papal commis- 
sions, and issued in 1566 by Pius V. (Eng. trans. by Donovan, 
Dublin^ i 8J29), Being tincatechetical in form and addressed to 
the detgy rather than to the people, it missed its intention, and 
was superseded by others of less exalted origin, especially by those 
of the Jesuit Peter Canisius, whose Summa Doctrinue et Instiiu- 
iionts Chfistianae (1554) and its shorter form (1556) were already 
in the field. The catechisms of Bellarmine {1603) and Bossuet 
(1687) had considerable ^ogue, and a summaiy of the fornier 
known a$i^Sckema ie Parvo was sanctioned by the Vatican 
council ofTiSyo.’ But the Roman Catholic Church as a whole 
ha^ never$;liad any one official catechism, each bishop being 
albwed to settle Ihe mattk for his own diocese. In England 


the Roman Catholic bishops have agreed on the use of what is 
known as Thfe Penny Catechism,” which is very lucid and well 
constructed. 

(c) Orthodox Eastern CAwrcA.— Peter Mogilas, metropolitan 
of Kiev, drew up in 1643 the Orthodox Confession of the Catholic 
and Apostolic Eastern Church, This bulwark against the en- 
croachments of the Jesuits and the Reformed Church was 
standardized by the synod of Jerusalem in 1672. A smaller 
catechism was drawn up by order of Peter the Great in 1723. 
The catechisms of Levshin Platon (1762) and V. D. Pbilaret 

' (1839), each in his day metropolitan of Moscow, are bulky 
compilations which cannot l>e memorized, though there is a 
short introductory catechism prefaced to Philaret’s volume 
(Eng. trans. in Blackmore’s Doctrine of the Russian Church, 
1845). These works are not to any extent in the hands of the 
people, but are used by the Russian clergy and schoolmasters 
as guides in giving instruction. The Coptic and Armenian 
churches also have what H. Bonar describes os “ mere pretences 
at catechisms.” 

(d) Anglican. — The catechism of the Church of England is 
included in the Book of Common Prayer between the Orders 
for Baptism and Confirmation. It has two parts : (i.) the bap- 
tismal covenant, the Creed, the Decalogue and the Lord’s 
Prayer, drawn up probably by Cranmer ^ and Ridley in the time 
of Edward VI., and variously modified between then (1549) and 
1661 ; (ii.) the meaning of the two sacraments, written on the 
suggestion of James L at the Hampton Court Conference in 1604 
by John Overall, then dean of St Paul’s, and afterwards bishop 
successively of Coventry and Lichfield and of Norwich. This 
supplement to what had l)ecome known as the Shorter Catechism 
established its use as against the longer one, King Edioard 
VltJis Caiechisme, which had been drawn up in 1553 by John 
Ponet or Poynet, bishop of Winchester, and then revised and 
enlarged in 1570 by Alexander Nowell, Overall’s predecessor as 
dean of St Paul’s. The Anglican catechism with occasional 
modification, especially in the sacramental section, is used not 
only in the Church of England but in the Episcopal Churches of 
Ireland, Scotland, the British dominions and the United States 
of America. By the rubric of the Prayer Book and by the 59th 
canon of 1603 the clergy are enjoined to teach the catechism 
in church on Sundays and holidays after the second lesson at 
Evening Prayer. This custom, long fallen into disuse, has 
largely been revived during recent years, the children going to 
church for a special afternoon service of which catechizing 
is the chief feature. Compared with the thoroughness of most 
other catechisms this one seems very scanty, but it has a better 
chance of being memorized, and its very simplicity has given it 
a firm hold on the inner life and conscience of devout rawnb^rs 
of the Anglican communion throughout the world. 

(^) Other Communtotis. — Almost every section of the church, 
e.g. the Wesleyan Methodist, has its catechism or catechisms, 
but in addition to thoifee already enumerated only a few need be 
mentioned. The Socinians embodied tlieir tenets in the larger 
and smaller works drawn up by Fausto Sozzini and Schmiz, 
and published at Rakow in Poland in 1605 ; ^ modern Unitarians 
have modern catechisms. The Quakers or Friends possess a 
kind of catechism said to have been written by George Fox in 
1660, in which father and son are respectively questioner and 
answerer, and an interesting work by Robert Barclay, in which 
texts of Scripture form the replies. Congregationalists for some 
time used Isaac Watts’s Catechisms for Children and Youth 
(1730), since superseded by the manuals of J. H. Stowell,< J# H. 
Riddette and others. In 1898 the National Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches in England and Wales published 

1 Cranmer had published a separate and larger catechism on the 
basis of the work of Justus Jonas in X548 \ note ^Iso Allen's Cate- 
chtsme, A Christen Instruccion of the Frincipedl Pointes of Christes 
Religion 

* A l4itia ediijion in 1609 was dedicated td James I. of England. 
The British Houses of Parliament passed a Vfisolution ordering all 
copies of it to be publicly burned, and agiin in 1652 whin another 
edition appeared. An English tranSlaribiii probably by Johli Bidle, 
was printed in Amsterdam and widely circulated. 
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an Evangelical Free Church Caiechism, the work of a committee 
(convened by Rev. Hugh Price Hughes) comprising Congregation- 
aU$ts, Baptists, Methodists (Wesleyan, Primitive and others), 
and Presbyterians, and thus representing directly or indirectly the 
beliefs of sixty or seventy millions of avowed Christians in all parts 
of the world, a striking example of inter-denominational unity. 
More remarkable still in some respects is The School Catechism, 
issued in 1907 by a conference of members of the Reformed 
churches in Scotland, which met on the invitation of the Church 
of Scotland. In its compilation representatives of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland co-operated, and the book though ** not 
designed to supersede the distinctive catechisms officially recog- 
nized by tlie several churches for the instruction of their own 
children,^' certainly ‘‘ commends itself as suitable for use in 
schools where children of various churches are taught together.^' 

Catechisms have a strong family likeness. In the main they arc 
cxpasitions of the Creed, the 1-X)rcl’^s Prayer and the Decalogue, and 
thus follow a tradition that has come down from the days when 
Cyril of Jerusalem delivered his catechetical Lectures. Even when 
(as in the Shorter Westminster Catechism and the School Catechism) 
the Creed is simply pnnied as an appendix, or where (as in the I'rt'e 
Church Catechism) it is not mentioned at all, its substance is dealt 
with The order m which these thiee main themes are treated is by 
no means constant. The Heidelberg and Westminster Catechisms 
are of a more logical and independent cliaracter. The former is 
based on the Epistle to the Romans, and deals with tlie reUgioiis 
life as (i) Repentance, (2) Faith, (3) Love. Under these heads it 
discusses respectively the sm and misery of men, the redemption 
wrought by Christ (here aie included the Creed and the Sacraments), 
and the grateful service of the new life (the Decalogue). 

It may be noted that Sir Oliver Lodge has adopted the 
catcchebcal form m his book, The Substance of Faith Allied with 
Science (1907), which is descnlx'd as “ a catechism for parents and 
teachers." 

Sec Ehrenfcuchter, Ge^chichte des Katechismus (1857) , P. SchafI, 
History of the Creeds of Christendom (3 vols , 1876-1877) ; Mitchell, 
Catechisms of the Second Reformation (1887) ; C. Achehs, Lehrhuch 
der praht. Theologie (2 vols., 1898) ; L. Pullan, History of the Book 
of Common Prayer, pp. 207-208 ; E. A, Knox, Pastors and Teachers 
(1902), chs. iii. and iv. ; W. Beveridge, A Short History of the West- 
minster A ssembly (1904). ch. x (A. J. G ) 

CATECHU, or CuTCH (Malay, kachu), an extract obtained 
from several plants, its chief sources being the wood of two 
species of acacia (A, catechu and A. suma), both natives of India. 
This extract is known as black catechu. A similar extract, 
known in pharmacy as pale catechu {Catechu pallidum), and 
in general commerce as gambir, or terra japonica, is produced 
from the leaves of Uncaria gambir and [ 7 . a^n/a,cinchonaceous 
plants growing in the East Indian Archipelago. A third product 
to which the name catechu is also applied, is obtained from 
the fruits of the areca or betel palm, Areca catechu. 

Ordinary black catechu is usually imported in three different 
forms. The first and best quality, known as Pegu catechu, 
is obtained in blocks externally covered with large leaves ; the 
second and less pure variety is in masses, which have been 
moulded in sand ; and the third consists of large cubes packed 
in coarse bags. The wood of tlie two species of Acacia yielding 
catechu is taken for the manufacture when the trees have attained 
a diameter of about i ft. The bark is stripped off and used for 
tanning, and the trunk is split up into small fragments, which 
are covered with water and boiled. When the extract has be- 
come sufficiently thick it is cast into the forms in which the 
catechu is found in commerce. Catechu so prepared is a dark 
brown, or, in mass, almost black, substance, brittle, and having 
generally a shining lustre. It is astringent, with a sweetish 
taste. In cold water it disintegrates, and in boiling water, 
alcohol, acetic acid and strong caustic alkali it is completely dis- 
solved. Chemically it consists of a mixture of a peculiar varietpr 
of tannin termed catechu-tannic acid with catcchin or catechmc 
acW, and a brown substance due to the alteration of both these 
prinemks. Catechu-tannic acid is an amorphous body soluble 
in Cold water, while catechin occurs in minute, white, silky, 
needle-shaped cr^tals, which do not dissolve in cold water. 
A veiy* minute proporxiop of quercetin, a principle yielded by 
quemtrm bark, has been obtained from catechu. 

Gambir, Wfakh is simikr in chemical composition to ordinary 


catechu, occurs in commerce in the form of cubes of about an 
inch in size, with a pale brown or yellow colour, and an even 
earthy fracture. For the preparation of this extract the plants 
above mentioned are stripped of their leaves and young twigs, 
and these are boiled down m shallow pans. The juice is strained 
off, evaporated, and when sufficiently concentrated is cast into 
shallow boxes, where, as it hardens and dries, it is cut into small 
cubes. 

Gambir and catechu are extensively employed in dyeing and 
tanning. For dyeing they have been in use in India from the 
most remote period, but it was only during the loth century 
that they were placed on the list of European dyeing substances. 
Catechu is fixed by oxidation of the colouring principle, catechin, 
on the cloth after dyeing or printing ; and treated thus it yields 
a variety of durable tints of drabs, browns and olives with 
different mordants (see Dveing). The principal consumption 
of catechu occurs in the preparation of fibrous substances exposed 
to water, such as fishing-lines and nets, and for colouring stout 
canvas used for covering boxes and portmanteaus under the name 
of tanned canvas. Bl^k catechu is official in most pharma- 
copoeias except that of Great Britain, in which pale catechu is 
the official drug. The actions and uses of the two are similar, 
but black catechu is the more powerful. The dose is from five 
to twenty grains. The pulvts catechu compositus contains catechu 
and kino, and may be given in doses twice as large as those 
named. The drug has the actions and uses of tannic acid, but 
owing to the relative insolubility of catechu-tannic acid, it is 
more valuable than ordinary tannic acid in diarrhoea, dysentery 
and intestinal haemorrhage. 

CATECHUMEN (Lat. catechumenus, Gr. Kari^x^vfievos, 
instructed, from Karr^x^lv, to teach orally^, an ecclesiastical 
term applied to those receiving instruction in the principles of 
the Christian religion with a view to baptism. As soon as 
Christianity became a missionary religion, it was found necessary 
to make arrangements for giving instruction to new converts. 
At the beginning the Apo.stles themselves seem to have under- 
taken this duty, and the instruction was apparently given after 
baptism, for in Acts ii. 41, 42, we are told that they that 
gladly received the word were baptized . . . and they continued 
stedfastly in the Apostles* teaching.** There are two instances 
in the New Testament where reference is made to individual 
instruction in this technical sense. Luke (i. 4) in dedicating the 
third Gospel to Theophilus tells him that his aim in writing the 
book was ‘‘ that thou mightest have certainty in the things in 
which thou has been instructed ** (KaTr]XV^^'^)) we are told 
that Apollos was instrucited {KarrjX’rjp^ivot) “ in the way of the 
Lord ** (Acts xviii. 25). 

With the development of Christianity the instruction became 
more definite and formal. It is probable th^t the duty of 
instructing converts was assigned to “ the teachers,** who arc 
ranked by Paul immediately after the Apostles and prophets 
(i Cor. xii. 28), and occupied an important position in the 
Christian ministry. In the Didache, or Teaching of the Apostles, 
we have an excellent illustration of the teaching which was 
given to candidates for baptism in early times. There can be 
little doubt that the Didache was used as a manual few cate- 
chumens for several centuries. Athanasius {Festal Efisihs, 39), 
for instance, says that it was appointed by the Fathers to be 
read by thbse who are just recently coming to us, and wish to be 
instructed in the word of godliness ** (KaT»|x^2cr^at rhv rris 
Aoyov). The instruction prescribed by the Didache 
is very largely ethical, and stands in striking contrast to the 
more elaborate doctrinal teaching whkh came into vogue in 
later days. The Shepherd of Hermas too is another book which 
seems to have been used for the purpose of catechesis, for 
Eusebius says that it was deemed most necessaw for those 
who have need of elementary instruction ** (Sales, Hist, ifi. 3-6). 

With the rise of theological controversy and the growth of 
heresy catechetical instruction became of vital importance to 
the Church, and much greater importance was attached to it. 
After the middle of the 4th century it was regarded as essential 
that the candidate for baptism should not only be acquainted 
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livith the spiritual truths and ethical demands which form the 
basis of practical Christianity, but should also be trained in 
theology and the interpretation of the creeds. Two books have 
been preserved which throw a striking light upon the trans- 
formation which had taken place in the conception of catechesis ; 
(i) the Catechetical Lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem; (2) the 
De mdibUs Catechtzandis of Augustine. Cyril’s I.ectures may be 
termed the Pearson on the Creed of the 4th century. He takes 
each article separately, discusses it clause by clause, explains 
the meaning of each word, and justifies each statement from 
Scripture. Augustine’s treatise was written at the request of a 
C4itechist, named Deogratias, who had asked him for advice. 
After replying to the question of Deogratias^ and giving sundry 
counsels as to the best method of interesting catechumens, 
Augustine concludes by giving a model catechetical lecture, 
in which he covers the whole of biblical history, beginning from 
the opening chapters of Genesis, and laying particular stress on 
the doctrinal parts of Scripture. Cyril and Augustine differ, as 
we should expect, in the doctrines which they select for emphasis, 
but they both agree in requiring a knowledge of sound doctrine 
on the part of the candidates. 

In spite of the numerous references to catechumens in Patristic 
literature, our knowledge of the details of the system is often 
very deficient, and upon some points there is considerable 
diversity of opinion amongst experts. The following are the 
most important questions which come under consideration. 

1. The Classification of Catechumens. — Bingham and many of the 
older writers held that there were four classes of catechumens, 
lepresentmg diflercnt stages in the process of instruction . (a) “ The 
inquirers *' whose interest in Christianity had been sufficiently aroused 
to make them desire further information, and who received private 
and individual instruction from the teachers before, they wcie 
admitted into the second class. (6) “ The hearers " (auaienies), 
who were admitted into the Church lor the purpose of listening to 
sermons and exhortations, (c) The prostrati or ^enu flcitcntcs, who 
were allowed also to take part in the prayers, (d) The electi or 
competentes, who had completed the period of probation and were 
deemed ready to receive baptism. Modern scholars, however, for 
the most part, deny that there is sufficient basis to justify this 
elaborate classification, and think that its advocate.s have confused 
the catechumenato willi the system of penance. The evidence does 
not seem to warrant more than two classes, (a) the audientcs, who 
were in the initial stages of their training, {b) the competentes, who 
were qualified for baptism. 

2. The Relation of Catechumens to the Church. — Catechumens were 
allowed of course to attend church services, hut at a certain point 
were dismissed with the words “ Itc catechu meni, missa est." The 
moment at which the dismissal took place cannot be exactly deter- 
mined, and it is not clear whether the catechumens were allowed to 
remain for a portion of the Communion seryice, and if so, whether as 
spectators or as partial jiarlicipants. A passage m Augustine seems 
to imply that in some way they shared in the Sacrament, ** that 
which they (the catechumens) receive, though it l>e not the ^dy of 
Christ, IS yet aj^ holy thing and more holy than the common food 
wliich sustains us, because it is a Sacrament (De peccatorum meritiSf 
li. 42). The explanation of these words has occasioned considerable 
controversy. Many scholars hold (and this certainly .seems the 
most natural interpretation) that consecrated bread was taken from 
the Eucharist and given to the catechumens. Bingham, however, 
maintains that the reference is not to the consccrat^ bread, but to 
.salt, which was given to them as a symbol “ that they might learn 
to pu^e and cleanse their souls fiom sm 

3. The Duration of the Training. — Various statements with regard 
to fhe duration of the catcchumenical training are found in ecclesi- 
astical authoritieSk The Apostolical Constitutions, for instance, fix 
It at three years ; ^ the synod of Elvira at two.® The references in 
the Fathers, however, imply that for practical puiposes it was 
limited to the forty days of Lent. Very probably, however, the 
forty days of actual instruction were preceded by a period of 
probation. 

4. The Relation between the Ccitechumenate and Baptism. — Cate- 

chetical instruction was designed as a preliminary to baptism. 
There were two directions, however, in which this pufq^ose was 
enlarged: (a) We have no reason to suppose that When infant 
baptism was introduced, those who had been bajiitized in infancy 
were epccluded frpm the catechetical training, or that instructipn 
was deemed unnecessary in their case, though as a matter of fact 
we have ho definite reference to their admission. The custom of 
postponing which was very general in the 4th and 5th 

centuries, probably made such oases more rare than is gcner^ly 
supposed, and so accounts for the abseppe pf apy allusion to them 

" ' ' I , . 

^ A post. Constit. viii. 2. a Canon 42. 


in connexion with the catechumenato. (d) We have no reason to 
suppose that the instruction given m the fampus catechetical schools 
of Alexandria and Carthage was restricted to candidates for baptism. 
There is no doubt that catechetical is used in a much wider sense 
when applied to the lectures of Origen than when used of the 
addresses of Cyril of Jerusalem. The “ instruction " of Origen was 
given to all classes ol Christians, and not merely to those who were 
in the initial stages. 

5. Characteristics of the Catcchumenical T raining. — Besides in- 
struction there were some oth(5r important features connected 
with the catcchumenate. (a) The duty of confession was impressed 
on the candidates, (b) The ceremony of exorcism was often per- 
formed in order to tree the catechumen from evil spirits, (c) At a 
certain point in the training the creed and the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments were delivered to the candidates by the bishop with much 
impressive ceremonial. This teaching constituted the “ holy secret ” 
or “ mystery " (distiphna arcam) of Christianity, and could only be 
imparted to those who were (luahficd to receive it. The acquisition 
of this atcanum was regarded as the most essential element in the 
catechetical discipline, and marked ofi its possessors from the rest 
of the world. There can be little doubt that this conception of the 

Holy Secret " came into the Church originally from the Greek 
mysteries, and that much of the ceremonial connected with the 
catcchumenate and baptism was derived from the same source. 

Authorities. — Cyril, Catecheses ; Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio 
Catechetica ; Chrysostom, Catecheses ad tlluminandos ; Augustine, 
De rudihus Catei hissandts ; Mayer, Geschtthte des Katechumenats . . . 
in den ersten sechs J ahrhunderien (1868) ; S. Cheetham, The Mysteiies, 
Pagan and Christian. (H. T. A.) 

CATEGORY (Gr. Kan/yopta, accusation a term used 
both in ordinary language and in philosophy with the general 
significance of “ class ” or “ group.” In popular language it 
IS used for any large group of similar things, and still more 
generally as a mere synonym for the word class.” The word 
was introduced into philosophy as a technical term by Aristotle, 
who, however, several times used it in its original sense of 
“ accusation.” He also used the verb Karriy^opelv^ to accuse, 
in the specific logical sense, to predicate ; tu Kari^yopovptvov 
becomes the predicate ; and KarijyopLKri TTporacm may be 
translated as aflirmative proposition. But though the word thus 
received a new signification from Aristotle, it is not on that 
account certain that the thing it was taken to signify was equally 
a novelty in philosophy. In fact we find in the records of 
Oriental and early Greek thought something corresponding to 
the Aristotelian classification. 

Our knowledge of Hindu philosophy, and of the relations in 
which it may have stood to Greek speculation, scarcely enables us 
to give decisive answers to various questions that natur- . 
ally arise on observation of their many resemblances (sec . 

an article by Richard Garbe m Monist, iv. 176-193). Yet^ ^ 
the similarity between the two is so striking that, if not historically 
connected, they must at least be regarded as expressions of similar 
philosophic needs. The Hindu classification to which we specially 
refer is that of Kanada, who lays down six categories, or classes of 
existence, a seventh being generally added by the commentators. 
The term employed is Paddrtha, meaning “ signification of a word.’' 
This is m entire harmony with the Aristotelian doctrmo, the cate- 
gories of which may with truth be described as significatiojis of 
simple terms, rA narh. (rv/xirMic^r The Six 

categories of Kanada are Substance, Quality, Action, Genus, In- 
dividuality, and Concretion or Co- inherence. To these is added 
Non-Existcncc, Privation or Negation. Substance is the permanent 
substrate in which Qualities exist. Action, belonging to orinhenng 
m substances, is that which produces change, Genus belongs to, 
substance, qualities and actions ; there are higher and lower genera. 
Individuality , found only in substance, is that by which a thing is 
self-existent and marked off from others. Concretion or Co-inherence 
denotes inseparable or necessary connection, such as that between 
substance and quality. Under these six classes, yivn roO brroi, 
Kanada then proceeds to range the facts of the finiverse.^ 

Within Greek philosophy itself there were foreshadowings of the 
Aristotelian doctrine, but nothing so important as to warrant the 
conclusion that Aristotle was directly influenced by it. ^ ^ 
Doubtless the One and Many, Being and Non-Being, of the 
Eleatic dialectic, with their subordinate opposition^, may^ 
be called categories, but they are not so m the Aristotelian sense, 
and havb little or nothing in common with the later system. Their 


® For details of this and other Hindu systems H. T. Colebrooke, 
Miscellaneous Essays (1837 ; new ed., E. B, Cowell, 1873) : H. H. 
Wilsoh, Essays and Lectures on the Reli^ous of the Hindus (1861- 
1862) ; Monier Williams, tndidn Wisdom (4th ^d., 1893) ; A. E. 
Gough's V aiseshiha-^StUfas (Benares, 1873), and Philosf^hf Of 4 he 
Upanishads iljondon, 1882, 1891).; M#cMullcr, Sanscrit LitertdUre, 
and particularly his appendix to Thomson's Laws of Thought, 
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Starting-point and results are wholly diverse. Nor does it appear 
necessary to do more than mention the Pythagorean table of 
principles, the number of wliich is supposed to have given rise to the 
decuple arrangement adopted by Aristotle. The two classifications 
have nothing in common ; no term in the one list appears in the 
other ; and there is absolutely nothing m the Pythagorean principles 
which could have led to the theory of the categories.^ 

One naturally turns to Plato when cndcavounng to discover the 
genesis of any Anstotelian doctrine, and undoubtedly there are in 
Pimto* the Platonic writings many detached discussions in which 
the matter of the categories is touched upon. Special 
terms also are anticipated at various times, e.g, voi&rrjt m the 
Theaeietus, vomv and in the Gorgias, and irp6s n in the 

Sophist,^ But there does not seem to be anything in Plato which 
one could say gave occasion directly and of itself to the Aristotelian 
doctrine ; and even when we take a more comprehensive view of the 
Platonic system and inquire what in it corresponds to the widest 
definition of categories, say as ultimate elements of thought and 
existence, we receive no very definite answer. The Platonic dialectic 
never worked out into system, and only m two dialogues do we get 
anytliing like a list of ultimate or root-notions. In the Sophist, 
Being, Pest and Motion (r6 hv ainb koX ardats Kal Klvrf^is) arc 
laid down as fi^yurra r&v yeifwp.^ To these are presently added 
the Same and the Other {raMp Kal Bdrepov), and out of the con- 
sideration of all five some light is cast upon the obscure notion of 
Non-Being (rd 6 p). In the same dialogue (262 seq.) is found the 
important distinction of dvofia and ftij/uLa, noun and verb. The 
Philebus presents us with a totally distinct classification into four 
elements — the Infinite, the Fmite, the Mixture or Unity of both 
and the Cause of this unity (rb Aweipop, rb w^pas, ij ij alria). 

It is at once apparent that, however these classifications are related 
to one another and to the Platonic system, they lie in a different 
field from that occupied by the Aristotelian categories, and can 
hardly bo said to have anything m common with them. 

The Aristotelian doctrine is most distmctly formulated in the 
short treatise which generally occupies the first place 

Aristotle Ixioks of the Organon. The authenticity of 

the treatise was doubted in early times by some of the 
commentators, and the doubts have been revived by such scholars 
as L. Spcngel and Carl Prantl. On the other hand, C. A. Brandis. 
H. Bonitz, and Ed. Zeller are of opinion that the tract is substantially 
Aristotle's, The matter is hardly one that can be decided either 
pro or con with anything like certamty ; but this is of little moment, 
for the doctnne of the categories, even of the ten categories, does not 
stand or fall with only one portion of Aristotle's works. 

It IS surprising that there should yet be so much uncertainty as 
to the real significance of the categories, and that we should bo m 
nearly complete ignorance as to the process of thought by which 
Aristotle was led to the doctrine. On both points it is dmicult to 
extract from the matter before us anything approaching a satis- 
factory solution. The terms employed to denote the categories 
have been scrutinized with the utmost care, but they give little help. 
I'he most important — k. toO 6proi or rijs ov<Tlaf, y 4 vrj roO Bptos or tQv 
6 vtwp, yivi) simply, rd irpC^ra Or rd Koird TrpQra, al TTiixreit, or al 
diatp^ffiit — only indicate that the categories are general classes 
into which Being as such may be divided, that they are summa 
genera. The expressions yivr^ rQp Karijyoplutp and ax'^P-cLra rCbr k., 
which are used frequently, seem to lead to another and somewhat 
different view, KaTTjyopla being taken to mean that which is predi- 
cated, y 4 prj Tutp K. would signify the most general classes of predicates, 
the framework into the divisions of which all predicates must come. 
To this interpretation there are objections. The categories must be 
carefully distinguished from prodicables ; m the scholastic phrase- 
ology the former refer to first intentions, the latter to second intentions, 
i.e. the one denote real, the other logical connexion. Further, the 
categories cannot without careful explanation bo defined as predi-- 
cates ; they arc this and something more. The most important 
category, oMa, in one of its aspects cannot be predicate at all. 

In the Karrjyoplat Aristotle prefixes to his enumeration a gram- 
matico-logical disquisition on homonyms and synonyms, and on the 
elements of the proposition, i.e, subject and predicate. He draws 
attention to the fact that things are spoken of either m the connexion 
known as the proposition, e.g. ** sl man runs." or apart from such 
connexion, e,g. ‘‘ man " and " runs." He then proceeds, " Of 
things spoken of apart from their connexion in a proposition [tup 
sard fiffSefdap arvfiTrXoK^p Xeyofiivup), each signifies either Substance | 
(oOala), or Quantity (iro<r^>'), or Quality (iroedv), or Relation (wp 6 s n), i 
or Where {i^e. Place, iroO), or When (i.e. Time, iror^), or Position 
(KeterBai), or Possession [ix^ip), or Action (vroitip), or Pas.sion 
ovaia, the first category, is subdivided into frpidrrj obcrla or primary 
substance, which is defined to be Tbbe n, the singular thing in which 
properties inhere, and to which predicates are attached, and 

^ " ' I I 

^ The supposed origin of that theory in the treatise irtpl roO woPTbs, 
ascribed to Archytas has been proved to be an error. The 
treatise itself dates in all probability from the Neo-Pythagorean 
schools of the 2nd century a.d. 

® Prantl* Gesi deir Logik^ i. 74^75 ; F, A. Trendelenburg, Kate- 
gorienkhre, 

® Soph. 254 l>. 
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oMat, genera or species which can bo predicated of primary 
substances, and are therefore oberla only in a secolidary sense. 
Nevertheless, they too, after a certain fashion, signify the singular 
thing, rbbe rt (K, p. 3 b 12, 13). It is this doctrine of irgt&n; odoia 
that has raised doubts with regard to the authenticity of the Kany- 
yoplai. But the tenfold classification, which has also been captiously 
objected to, is given in an acknowledged wnting of Aristotle's (see 
Toptca, i. 9, p. 103 b 20) ^ At the same time it is at least remarkable 
that in two places where the enumeration seems intended to be 
complete (Msf. p. 1017 a 25 ; An. l\)s. 1. 22, p. 83 a 21), only eight 
are mentioned, ^ud KtieOai being omitted. In other passages ® 
SIX, five, four and throe arc given, freauently with some addition, 
such as Kal al dXXai k. It is also to oe observed that, de.spite of 
this wavering, distinct intimations are given by Aristotle that he 
regarded hi.s list as complete, and he uses phrases which would seem 
to indicate that the division had been cxliaustively carried out. 
He admits certainly that some predicates which come under one 
category might be referred to another, but he declines to deduce all 
from one highest class, or to recognize any relation of subordination 
among the several classes. 

The full import of the categories will never be adequately reached 
from the point of view taken up in the Karvyoplai, which bears all 
the marks of an early and preliminary study. For true understand- 
ing we must turn to the Metaphysics, where the doctnne is handled at 
large. The discussion of Being in that work starts with a distinction 
that at once gives us a clue, rb 6p is spoken of in many ways : of 
these four are classified — rb 6 p Kard ffVfifiefirfKbs, rb 6 p u)t dX^Bis, rb 
dp dvpd/uet Kal iuepyeigi, and rb Bp Hard rd erx^fpLara rtbv Karrjyoplup. 
It is evident from this that the categories can be regarded 
neither as purely logical nor as purely metaphysical elements. 
They indicate the general forms or w^s in which Being can be 
predicated ; they are determinations of Being regarded as an object 
of thought, and consequently as matter of speech. It becomes 
apparent also why the analysis of the categories starts from the 
singular thing, for it is the primary form under which all tlial is 
becomes object of knowledge, and the other categories modify or 
qualify this real individual. Ildpra di rd yiypb/uLtpa M ri ripos 
ylyperai Kal €k ripot Kal rl. T6 Bk rl Xiyuf saB^ iKaarriP Karyyoplap* ij ydp 
rdhe ij irtxrbp ij iroibp if xod (Met. p. 1032 a 13-15). . . . 'The 
categories, therefore, are not logical forms, but real predicates ; 
they are the general modes in which Being may be expressed. The 
definite thing, that which comes forward in the process from poten- 
tiality to full actuality, can only appear and be spoken of under forms 
of individuality, quality, quantity and so on. The nine later 
categones all denote entity in a certain imperfect fashion. 

The categories then are not to be regarded as heads of predicates, 
the framework into which predicates can be thrown. They are real 
determinations of l^eing—allgemeine Bestimmtheiten, as Hegel calls 
them. They are not summa genera of existences, still less are they 
to be explained as a classification of namable things in general. 
The objections Mill has taken to the list are entirely irrelevant, 
and would only have significance if the categories were really — what 
they are not — ^an exhaustive division of concrete existences. Crete's 
view (Aristotle, \. 108) that Aristotle drew up his list by examining 
various popular propositions, and throwing the different predicates 
into genera, " according as they stood in different logical relation 
to the subject," has no foundation. The relation of the predicate 
category to the subject is not entirely a logical one ; it is a relation 
of real existence, and wants the essential marks of the propositional 
form. The logical relations of rb 6 p are provided for otnerwise than 
by the categories. 

Aristotle has given no intimation of the course of thought by which 
he was led to his tenfold arrangement, and it seems hopeless to dis • 
cover it. Trendelenburg in vanous essays has worked out the idea 
that the root of the matter is to be found in grammatical considera- 
tions, that the categories onginated from investigations into gram* 
matical functions, and that a correspondence will bo found to obtain 
between categories and parts of speech. Thus, Substance corre- 
sponds to noun substantive, Quantity and Quality to the adjective. 
Relation partly to the comparative degree and perhaps to the pre- 
position, When and Where to the adverbs of time and place. Action 
to the active, Passion to the passive of the verb, Position (xeiaBat) 
to the intransitive verb, to the peculiar Greek perfect. That 
there should be a very close correspondence between the categories 
and grammatical elements is by no moans surprising ; that the one 
were deduced from the other is both philosophically and historically 
improbable. Reference to the detailed criticisms of Trendelenburg 
by Ritter, Bonitz. and Zeller will be sufficient. 

Aristotle has also left us in doubt on another point* Why should 
there be only ten categories ? and why should these be the ten ? 
Kant and Hegel, it is well known, signalize as the great defect in the 
Aristotelian categories the want of a principle, and yet some df 
Aristotle's expressions would warrant we inierence that he had a 
principle, and that he thought his arrangement exhaustive. The 
leading idea of all later attempts at reduction to unity of principle, 

< Against this passage even Prantl can raise no objection of any 
moment ; see Ges. der Logik, i. 206. n. 

• See Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus, s.v.i and Prantl, Gee. der Logik, 
i. 207. 
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Hie division into substance and accident, was undoubtedly- not 
ovedooked by Aristotle, and Fr. Brentano ^ has collectec] with ^reat 
diligence |iassages which indicate how tlic coi rilctc list might 
iiave been deduced^ Irom tins primary clbthiction, llis tabular 
aixangemonts (ppi 1175, 177) particularly deserving 01 attention. 
The results, however, are hardly beyond the reach of doubt. 

There was ito fundamental change m the doctrine of the categories 
from the time of Aristotle to that of Kant, and only two proposed 
redassiiications are of such importance as to require 
notice. The Stoics adopted a nvefold arrangement of 
highest classes, ywiKibrara* rb 6 v or rl, Being, or some- 
what in general, was subdivided into imoKdfieva or subjects, irotd or 
qualities in general, which give definiteness to the Wank subject, rtbi 
ijiovra, modes whicli further determine the subject, and rgis rt tws 
ix^vra. definite relative modes. These categories arc so related that 
each involves the existence of one higher than itself, thus there 
cannot be a wp 6 ? n irtJis which does not rest upon or imply a irdft 
ixoy, but ixoy IS impossible without woi 6 v, which only exists 
111 brwcifMvovt a form or phase of rb 

Plotinus, after a lengthy critique of Aristotle’s categories, sets 
out a twofold list, rb KlPTfcrLSt ardcru, Tadrbryii, irepbTrjs 
are the primitive categories {Tpwra of the intelligible sphere. 
obcia, irpbt rt, roid, vocriv, Klprjtrit are the categories of the sensible 
world. The return to the Platonic classification will not escape 
notace. 

Modern philosophy, neglecting altogether the dry and tasteless 
treatment of the Aristololian doctrine by scholastic writers, gave a 
j- . new, a wider and deeper meaning to the categorit's. 
n^oMODhv ultimate or root notions, the meta- 

" " ■^’physical or thought elements, which give coherence and 

consistency to the material of knowledge, the necessary and imiversal 
relations which obtain among the particulars of experience. There 
was thus to some extent a return to J-*latonism. but m reality, 2^ 
might easily bo shown, the new interrelation was, with due allow- 
ance for difference in point of view, in strict harmony with the true 
doctrine of Aristotle. The modem theory dates in particular from 
the time of Kant, who may be said to have reintroduced the term 
mto philosophy. Naturally tliere are some anticipations m earlier 
thinkers. The Substance, Attribute and Mode ot Cartesianisrn can 
hardly be classed among the categories ; nor does I^ibiiitz’s chance 
suggestion of a fivefold arrangement mto Substance, Quantity, 
Quality, Action and Passion, and Relations, demand any particular 
notice. Locke, too, has a classification into Substances, Modes 
and Relations, but m it he has manifestly no intention of drawing up 
a table of categories. What in his system conesponds most nearly 
to the modem view of these elements is the division of kinds of real 
predication. In all judgments of knowledge we predicate either 
(l) Identity or Diversity, (2) Relation, (3) Co-existence, or necessary 
connexion, or (4) Real existence. From this the transition was easy 
to Hume’s important classification of philosophicai reloHons into 
those of Resemblance, Identity, Time and Place, Quantity or 
Kumlier, Quality, Contrariety, Cause and Effect. 

These attempts at an exhaustive distribution of the necessary 
relations of all objects of knowledge indicate the direction taken by 
modern thought, before it received its complete expression from 
Kant. 

The doctrine of the categories is the very kernel of the Kantian 
system, and, through it, of later German philosophy. To explain 
^ it fully would be to write the history of that philosophy. 

* The categories are called by Kant Root-notions of the 

Understanding (Stammbegnffe des Verstandes), and are bnefly the 
specific forms of the a prion or formal element in rational cognition. 
It is this distinction of matter and form in knowledge that marks 
off the Kantian from the Aristotelian doctrine, To Kant knowledge 
was only possible as the synthesis of the material or a posteriori 
with the formal or a priori. The material to which a prion forms of 
the nndemtanding were applied was the sensuous content of the 
pure in tuitions, Time and Space. This content could not be known 
by sense, but only by intellectual function. But the understanding 
in the process cOf knowledge makes use of the universal form of 
synthesis, the judgment ; intellectual function is essenticilly of the 
nature of judgment or the reduction of a mam told to unity through 
a conception. The specific or type forms ol such function will, 
therefore, be expressed in judgments ; and a complete classifi^cation 
of the forms of judgments is the key by which one may hope to 
discover the system of categories. Such a list of judgments Kant 
thought he found in ordinary logic, and from it he drew up his well- 
known scheme of the twelve categories. These forms are the deter- 
minatioxis of all objects, of experience, for it 1$ only through them 
that the manifold of sense can be reduced to the unity of conscious- 
ness, and thereby constituted experience. They are a priori con*- 
ditions, subjective in one sense, but objective as being universal, 
necessary and constitutive of experience. . 

The table of logical judgments with corresponding categories is as 

follows : — ♦ 


^ Brentano, Bedeutung dss Sntnden nock A., pp. 148-178. 

® For detailed examination of the Stoic categoi^a, see Frantl, Ges. 
der Logih, L 428 sqq. ; Zeller, Ph, d^ Gftech. lii. i, 82, sqq. ; Tren- 
delenburg, Kateg. p. 217. 


Judgments. 
Universal 
Peirticular 
Singular . 
Affirmative 
Negative . 
Infinite 
Categorical . 

Hypothetical 

Disjunctive . 
Problematical 
Assertoiic 
Apodictic 


}of 

Of 

Of 


I. 

Quantity 

II . 

Quality 


TIT. \ 
Relation | 


IV. 

Modality 


Categories. 

Unity. 

Plurality. 

Totality. 

Reality. 

Negation. 

Limitation. 

Inherence and Subsistence 
(Substance and Accident), 
Causality and Dependence 
(Cause and Effect). 
Community (Reciprocity^. 
Possibility and Impossimlity. 
Existence and Non-Existcncc. 
Necessity and Contingency. 


Kant, it is well known, cnticizes Aristotle severely for having 
drawn up his categories without a pnnciple, and claims to have 
disclosed the only possible method by which an exhaustive 
classification might be obtained. What he criticized in Aristotle 
is brought against his own procedure by the later Cierman thinkers, 
particularly Fichte and Hegel. And in point of fact it cannot 
be denied that Kant has allowed too much completeness to 
the ordinary logical distribution of propositions ; he has given no 
proof that in these forms are contained all species of synthesis, and 
m consequence he has failed to show that in the categories, or pure 
conceptions, are contained all the modes of a prion synthesis 
Further, his principle has so far the unity he claimed for it, the unity 
of a smglc function, but the specific forms in which such unity 
mamfests itself arc not themselves accounted for by this jirinciple. 
Kant himself hmts more than once at the possibility of a completely 
rational system of the categories, at an evolution from one single 
movement of thought, and in his Remarks on the Table of the Cate- 
gories gave a pregnant hmt as to the method to he employed. From 
any complete realization of this suggestion Kant, however, was 
precluded by one portion of his theory. The categories, although 
the necessary conditions under which alone an Object of experience 
can be thrown, are merely forms of the mind’s own activity ; they 
apply only to sensuous and consequently subjective material. 
Outside of and beyond them lies tlie thmg-m-itself, which to Kant 
represented the ultimately real. This subjectivism was a distinct 
hiatus in the Kantian system, and against it principally Fichte and 
Hegel directed criticism. It was manifest that at the root of the whole 
system of categories there lay the synthetizing unity ot self- piebt 

consciousness, and it was upon this unity that Fichte fixed 
as giving the possibility of a moie complete and rigorous deduction of 
the pure notions of the understanding. Without the act of the Ego, 
whereby it is self-conscious, there could be no Imowledgo, and this 
pnmitive act or function must be, be saw, the position or affirmation 
of itself by the Ego, The first principle then must be that the Ego 
posits itself a.s the Ego, that Ego = Ego, a prmciplc which is un- 
conditioned both in form and matter, and therefore capable of 
standmg absolutely first, of liemg the prius in a system. Meta- 
physically regarded this act of sclf-position yields the categonea 
of Reality, But, so far as matter is concerned, there cannot be 
affirmation without negation, omnis determinatio est negoHo* The 
determination of the Ego presupposes or involves tlie Non-Ego. 
The form of the proposition in which this second act takes to itself 
expression, the Ego is not=cNot-Ego, is unconditioned, not derivable 
from the first. It is the absolute antithasis to the pnmitive thesis. 
The category of Negation is the result of this second act. From 
these two propositions, involvmg absolutely opposed and mutually 
destructive elements, there resulhs a third which reconciles both in a 
higher synthesis. The notion in this third is determination or limita- 
tion ; the Ego and Non-Ego limit, and are opposed to one another. 
From these three positions Fichte proceeds to evolve the categories 
by a scries of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 

In thus seizing upon the unity of self-consciousness as the origin 
for systematic development, Fichte has cicmrly taken a step in 
advance of, and yet in strict iiarmony with, the Kantian 
doctrine* For, after all that can be said as to the demon- 
strated character of formal logic, Kant’s procedure was empirical, 
and only after the list of categories had been drawn out, did he 
bring forward into prominence what gave them coherence and 
reality. The peculiar method of Fichte, also, was nothing but a 
consistent application of Kant’s own Remark on the Table of the 
Categories* Fichte’s doctrine, however, is open to some of the objec- 
tions advanced against Kant. His method is too abstract and 
external, and wants the unity of a single princiffie. The first tivo of 
his fundamental pro^iositionfl . stand isolated from onb another, 
not to be resolved into a primitive unity. With him, too, the whole 
stands yet on the plane of subjectivit3r* Ho speaks, indeed, of the 
universal Ego as distinct from the empirical seff-consciousness ; but 
the universal does not nse with him to concrete qiiiit. Ne'vertheless 
the Wissmschaftslalm contains the only real advofit^in the treatment 
of the categories from the time of Kant to that of Hegel.* This, of 

* It docs not seem necessary to do moW» ^an refer to the ^ight 
alterations made on Kant’s Table of Categories W J. G. von Herder 
(m the Metahritik), by Solomon Maimon (in the Propd 40 Uiih bu finer 
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course, does not imply that there were uot certain elements in 
ScheUing^ particularly in the Transcendental Idealism, that are of 
value in the transition to t^ic later system ; but on the whole it is 
only in Hegel that the whole matter of the Kantian categories has 
been assimilated and carried to a higher stage. The Hegelian philo- 
sophy, in brief, is a system of the categories; and, as it is not intended 
here to expound that philosophy, it is impossible to give more than a 
few general and quite external observ^ations as to the Hegelian mode 
of viewing these elements of thought. With Kant, as has been seen, 
the categories Were still subjective, not as being forms of the indi- 
vidual subject, but as having over against thorn the world of noumena 
to which they were inapphcablc Self-consciousness, which was, 
even with Kant, the nodus or kernel whence the categories sprang, 
was nothing but a logical centre, the reality was concealed. There 
was thus a dualism, to overcome which is the first step in the Hegelian 
system. The prinaple. if there is to be one, must be universally 
applicable, all-comprehcnsive. Self-consciousue.ss is precisely the 
principle wanted ; it is a unity, an identity, containing m itself a 
multiplicity. The universal m absolute sclf-consciousne^s is just 
pure thinking, which in systematic evolution is the categories ; the 
particular is the natural or multiform, the external as such ; the 
concrete of both is spirit, or self'consciousness come to itself. The 
same law that obtains among the cat(‘gones is found adeciuale to an 
explanation of the external thing which had so sadly troubled Kant. 
The categories themselves are moments of the universal of thought, 
type forms, or definite aspects which thought assumes ; determma- 
lions, Best%mmungen, as Hegel mo.st frequently calls them. They 
evolve by the same law that was found to be the essence of ultimate 
reality — i e. of self-consciousness. The complete system is pure 
thought, the Universal par excellence. 

After the Hegelian there can hardly be said to have been a philo- 
.soplucal treatment of the categories in Germany which is not more 
or less a criticism of that system, It does not seem necessciry to 
mention the unimportant modifications introduced by Kuno Fischer. 
J. E. Erdmann, or others belonging to the school. In the strongly- 
opposed philosojihy of J. F Hcrbait the categories can hardly bo 
said to hold a prominent place. They are, with him, the most 
gencial notions which aic psychologically formed, and he classifies 
them as follows . — (i) Thing, either as product of thought or as 
given in experience ; (2) Property, either qualitative or quantitative ; 

(3) Relation ; (4) The Negated. Along with these he posits as 
categories of inner process— (i) Sensation, (2) Cognition, (3) Will, 

(4) Action. Joh. Fr. L. George (1811-1873),^ who in the main follows 
Sclileiermacher, draws out a table of categories which 'shows, in 
some points, traces of Herbartian influence. Ills arrangement by 
enneads, or scries of nmc, is fanciful, and wanting m inner 
pnncqile. 

The most imposing of more recent attempts at a recpnstruction 
of the categories is that of F. A Trtmdolenburg. To him the first 
r 4# I principle, or primitive reality, is Motion, which is both 
Treaae #11- external movement, and ideal as mner construction. 

^ The necessary conditions of Motion are Time and Space, 

which arc both subjective and objective. From this point onwards 
arc developed the mathematical (point, line, <Src.) and real (causality, 
substance, quantity, quality, <xc.) categories which appear as 
involved in the notion of motion. Matter cannot be regarded as a 
product of motion ; it is the condition of motion, we must think 
something moved. All these categories, “ under the presuppositiop 
of motion as the first energy of thought, are ideal and subjective 
relations ; as also, under the presupposition of motion as the first 
encigy of Being, real and objective relations ” A serious difficulty 
presents itself in the next category, that of End (Zweek), which can 
easily be thought fot hmex activity, hut can hardly be reconciled 
with real motion. Trendelenburg solves the difficulty only empiric- 
ally, by pointing to the insufficiency of the merely mechanical to 
account tor the organic. The consideration of Modality effects the 
transition to the forms of logical thought. On the whole, Trendelen- 
burg’s unique fact of motion seems rather a blunder. There is 
much more involved than he is willing to allow, and motion per $e 
is by no means adequate to self-consciousness. His theory has found 
little favour. 

Hermann Ulrici .works out a system of the categories from a 
psychological or logical point p£, view. To him the fundamental 
i/Mai philosophy is the distin^ishing activity {unter^ 

* schetdenae TdHgkeii) of thought. Thought is only possible 
by distinction, difiPerence. The fixed points in the i^elations of objects 
upon u^hksh this activity turns are the categories*, which may be 
called the forms or laws of tboiaglit They are the aspects of things, 
notions under which things must be brought, in order to become 

nauen TheorU des Denkens), by J. F. Fries (in the Nem Kritik der 
ot by Scliojpenhaucr, who desired to reduce all the cate- 
gories to one — that of Causality. We should require a new philo- 
sophical vocabulary even to translate the extraordinary cothpounds 
in which K. ‘C.’ P. Krause expounds his theo^ of the categories. 
Notices of the changes introduced by Antonio Rosmlni - Serbati, 
and ol Yiiwewao Giob<^rti's remarkable theory, will be fou^d in 
Ragnieco's work, referred tp below. 

1 Syshnt der Metabhysik (1844). 

^L6gischeVnteisuckkikgm,i,ij6-%j*j. 


objects of thought. They are thus the most general predicates or 
heads of predicates. Th© categonea cannot be completely gathered 
from experience, nor can they be evolved a prion ; but. by attemtog 
to the general relations of thought and its purely indefinite matter, 
and examimng what we must predicate in order to know Bemg, we 
niay attain to a satisfactory list. Such a list is given in great detail 
in the Svstem der Logtk (1852), and in briefer, preciser form in the 
Compendtum der Logtk (200 ed., 1872) ; it is in many points well 
deserving of attention. 

The dofuution of the categories by the able French logician Charles 
Bernard Renouvier in some respects resembles that of Ulrici. To 
him the primitive fact is Relation, of which all the cate- « 
gorics ore but forms. “ The aitegories," he says, “ are the 
piimary and irreducible laws of knowledge, tlie funda- 
mental relations which determine its form and regulate its ' 

movements.” His table and ins criticism of the Kantian^ 
theory are both of interest.® The criticism Of Kant's categories by 
Cousm and his own attempted classihcdlion arc ot no importance. 
Of little more value is the elaborate table drawm out by Sir W. 
Hamilton.'* 'I'he generalized category of the Conditioned has but little 
meaning, and the subordinate categonc’s evolve themselves by no 
principle, but arc arranged after a formal and quite arbitrary manner. 
They are never brought into connexion with thought itself, nor 
could they bo shown to spring from its nature and relations. J. S. 
Mill presented, “ as a substitute for the abortive classification of 
Existences, termed the categories of Aristotle,” the following as an 
enumeration of all nameable things : — (i) Feelings, or states of 
consciousness ; (2) The minds which experience these feelings ; 

(3) Bodies, or external objects which excite certain of those feelings ; 

(4) Successions and co existences, likenesses and imHkenes.9es, 
between feelings or states of consciousness. This classification 
jiroceeds on a quite peculiar view of the categories, and is here 
pre^sented only for the sake of completeness. 

By modern psychologists the subject has been closely investigated. 
Piofcssor G F. Stout [Manual of Psychology, vol ii. pp. 312 foil.) 
defines categories as “ forms of cognitive consciousness, ^ . 
universal principles or relations presupposed eitlier in all 
cognition or m all cognition of a certain kind." He then 
treats External (or Physical) Reality, Space, Time, ^ 
Causality and ” Thinghood ” from the standpoint of the perceptual 
coiisciou.sness ; showing m what sense the catcgorie.s of causality, 
substance and the rest exist in the sj)lmre ot perception. As con- 
trasted with tlio ideational, the perceptual consciousness is concerned 
witli jiractice. Perception tells the child of things as separate 
entities, not in their ultimate relations as parts of a coherent whole. 
G. T. I^dd (Psychology DesenpHve and Explanatory, ch. xxi., on 
” Space, Time and Causality ”) defines tlie categories from the psy- 
chological standpoint as ” those highly abstract conceptions wnich 
the mind frames by reflection upon its own most general modes of 
behaviour. They are our own notions resulting from co-operation 
of imagination and judgment, concerning the ultimate and un- 
analyzable forms of our own existence and development ” In other 
words, the categories are highly abstract, have no" content, and are 
realized as a kind of thinking which has for its object all the other 
mental processes. 

Authorities -—Besides those quoted above, see Eduard v. Hart** 
mann, Kalegortenlehre (T.eipzig, 1896), and " Begrifi der Kate- 
gorialfunktion,” in Zeitschr. f. Philos, und phiL Krit. cxv. (1899), 
pp. 9-19 ; E. Komg in the same periodical, cxiii. (1889), pp. 232-279, 
and cxiv. (1899), pp. 78-105 ; F. A. Trendelenburg, Geschickte der 
Kategorienlehre (1846) ; P. Ragnisco, Sioria critica delle categorie 
(2 vols., Florence, 1871) ; W. Winddband, Vom System der Kode* 

f orien (Tubingen, 1900) ; R. Eisler, W drterbuch der phtlosophischen 
hgnffe (Berlin, 1899), pp. 400-409; S. Joda, Studio critico su le 
categorie (Naples, 1881) ; H. Vaihinger, Die transcendentale Deduktion 
der Kategorien (Halle, 1902) ; H. W. B. Joseph, Iniroductian to Logic 
(Oxford, 1906), ch. iii. ; F. H. Bradley, PrtneibUs of Logic (1883) ; 
B. Bosanquet's and, Reality (1885, 2na ed. 1892) ; h^^tpties 

of philosophy. For further nuthorities see works quoted under 
Aristotle and Kant, and in J. M. Baldwin's Diet, Philos, Psych, 
vol. iii. pt. 2, p. 685. (R, Ad. ; X.) 

CATENARY (from Lat. catena^ a chain)^ in mathematics^ 
the curve assumed by a uniform chain of String freely 

between two supports. It was investigated by Galileo, who 
erroneously determined it to be a parabola ; Jungius detected 
Galileo's error, but the true form was not discovered until 16191, 
when James Bernoulli published it as a problem in the Aoa 
Eruditorum, Bernoulli also considered the cases when (<) the 
chain was of variable density, (2) extensible, {3) acted upon at 
each point by a force directed to a fixed centre. These curves 
attracted much attention and were discussed by John BcmoulK, 
Leibnitz, Huygens, David Gregory and others. 

» Essais de critiqt^, gMrale (2nd pd.). La Logi^ue, i. pp. 184, 190^ 
207-225. , ' 

* Discussions, p. 52»7. i ^ 

» Logic, i. 83 ) cl Bain* Log,, App. C. . f . 
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The meclmisical properties of the curves are treated in the article 
Mechanics, where vamus forms are illustrated. The simple catenary 
Is shown in the figure. The cartesian equation referred to the axis 

and directrix is y = c cosh (xjc) or 
ysr ; other forms are 

sinh (xjc) and s 

being the arc measured from the 
vertex ; the intrinsic equation is 
s = ir tan The radius of curva- 
ture and normal are each equal to 
r sec*-^ t/f. 

The surface formed by revolving 
the catenary about its directrix 
IS named the alysseide. It is a 
minimal surface, t,e. the catenary 
solves the problem • to find a 
curve joining two given points, 
which when revolved about a hne 
co-planar with the points traces 
a surface of minimum area (see 
Variations. Calcvltjs or). 

The involute of the catenary 
IS called the tractory, tractnx ov 
antifriction curve ; it has a cusp at the vertex of the catenary, and 
is asymptotic to the directrix. The cartesian equation is 

^=N/(c^-y^)+riog[{c- ^(.c^-y^}l{c+ 
and the curve has the geometrical property that the length of its 
tangent is constant. It is named the tractory, since a weight placed 
on the ground and drawn along by means of a flexible string by a 

g erson travelling m a straight line, the weight not be mg in this 
ne, describes the curve in question. It is named the antifriction 
curve, since a pivot and step having the form of the surface generated 
by revolving the curve about its vertical axis wear away equally (see 
Mechanics. Applied). 



CATERAN (from the Gaelic ceathairney a collective word 
meaning ** peasantry the band of fighting men of a Highland 
clan ; hence the term is applied to the Highland, and later to any, 
marauders or cattle-lifters. 

CATERHAM, an urban district in the Wimbledon parlia- 
mentaty division of Surrey, England, 20 m. S. of London by the 
South-Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (1901) 9486. It Ijcs 
in a healthy, hilly district, and has grown in modern times from 
a village into a large residential town. There are large barracks 
in the neighbourhood, and the Metropolitan lunatic asylum is 
close to the town. 

CATERPILLAR^ the popular name of the larva of various 
insects, particularly of butterflies and moths (see Lkpidoptera, 
Hexapoda, Metamorphosis). The word appears first in the 
form cater pyl {Prompioriutn Parvulorum, about the middle of 
the 15th century). This may be the original form, with the 
addition of -at or -er ] if so, it represents the 0 . Fr. chate- 
pelose or chaiepeleuse, i.e. ‘‘ hairy-cat {chat, cat, and pelause, 
hairy, Lat. pilosus), a name applied to the hairy caterpillar, and 
also according to Cotgrave to a weevil. The use of “ cat in 
this connexion is paralleled by the Swis.s name for a caterpillar, 
teufelskatz, and the popular English name for the blossom of 
the willow, “ catkin,^’ somewhat resembling a caterpillar (cf. 
“ palmer ’^) ; the modem French is chenille, Latin canicula, a 
littk dog. The termination of the word seems to have been early 
connected with piller,” a robber, plunderer, from the de- 
structive habits of the larva, cf. Joel 1.4 — That which the 
palmer-worm hath left, hath the locust eaten/* The spelling 
‘‘caterpillar/* a 17th-century corruption, has been the usual 
form since Johnson. 

CATESBY, ROBERT (1573-1605), English conspirator, son of 
Sir William Catesby of Lapworth in Warwickshire, a prominent 
recusant who was a descendant of Sir William Gitesby, speaker 
of the House of Commons in 1484, executed by Henry VIL after 
the battle of Bosworth, was born in 1573, and entered Gloucester 
Hall (now Worcester College), Oxford, in 1586. He possessed 
a considerable estate, and was said to be wild and extravagant in 
his youth. In 1596 he was one of those arrested on suspicion 
dturing an illness of Queen- Elizabeth. In, 1601 he took part in 
the rebellion of Essex, was wounded in the fight and imprisoned, 
but finally pardoned on the payment of an enormous fine, to 
obtain wnicn he was forced to .sell a portion of his property. 
In 1602 he despatched Thomas Winter and the Jesuit Tesimond 
alias Greenway to Spain to induce Riilip III. to organize an 


invasion of England, and in 1603, after James’s accession, he was 
named as an accomplice in the “ Bye Plot.** Catesby was a 
man of great beauty of person, “ above 2 yards high,” says 
Father Gerard, “ and though slender, yet as well-proportioned 
to his height as any man one should see.” He possessed a clear 
head and unflinching courage, and with a strong determination 
and fascinating manner mastered the minds of his associates 
and overpowered all opposition. He was, however, headstrong, 
wilful and imprudent, fit for action, but incapable of due delibera- 
tion, and entirely wanting in foresight. Exasperated by his 
personal misfortunes and at the repressive measures under which 
his co-religionists were suffering, and blinded by a religious zeal 
which amounted to fanaticism, he was now to be the chief in- 
stigator of the famous Gunpowder Plot, which must in any event 
have brought disaster upon the Roman Catholic cause. The idea 
of some great stroke seems to have first entered his mind in 
May 1603. About the middle of January 1604 he imparted his 
scheme of blowing up the ParMament House to his cousin 
Thomas Winter, subsequently taking in Guy Fawkes and several 
other conspirators and overcoming all fears and scruples. But 
it was his determination, from which he would not be shaken, 
not to allow warning to be given to the Roman Catholic peers 
that was the actual cause of the failure of the plot. A fatal 
mistake had been made in imparting the secret to Francis 
Tresham {q.v.), in order to secure his financial assistance ; and 
there is scarcely any doubt that he was the author of the cele- 
brated letter to his brother-in-law. Lord Monteagle, which 
betrayed the conspiracy to the government, on the 26th of 
October. On receiving the news of the letter on the 28th, 
Catesby exhibited extraordinary coolness and fortitude, and 
refused to abandon the attempt, hoping that the government 
might despise the warning and still neglect precautions ; and 
his confidence was strengthened by Fawkes’s report that nothing 
in the cellar had been touched or tampered with. On the 2nd 
of November his resolution was shaken by Tresham’s renewed 
entreaties that he would flee, and his positive assurance that 
Salisbury knew everything. On the evening of the 3rd, however, 
he was again, through Percy’s insistence, persuaded to stand 
firm and hazard the great stroke. The rest of the story is told 
in the article Gunpowder Plot. Here it need only be said that 
Catesby, after the discovery of the conspiracy, fled with his 
fellow-plotters, taking refuge ultimately at Holbeche in Stafford- 
shire, where on the night of the 8th of November he was over- 
taken and killed. He had married Catherine, daughter of 
Thomas Leigh of Stoncleigh, Warwickshire, and left one son, 
Robert, who inherited that part of the family estate which had 
been settled on Catesby’s mother and was untouched by the 
attainder, and who is said to have married a daughter of 
Thomas Percy. 

CAT-PISH, the name usually applied to the fishes of the 
family Siluridae, in allusion to the long barbels or feelers about 
the mouth, which have been compared to the whiskers of a cat. 
The Siluridae are a large and varied group, mostly inhabitants 
of fresh waters ; some of them by their singular form and 
armature are suggestive of the Devonian mailed fishes, and were 
placed at one time in their vicinity by L. Agassiz. Even such 
authorities as T. H. Huxley and E. I). Cope were inclined to 
ascribe ganoid affinities to the Siluridae but this view has 
gradually lost ground, and most modem ichthyologists, if not all, 
have adopted the conclusions of M. Sagemehl, who has placed the 
Siluridae the carps and Characimds in the group Ostariophysi. 

The Silurida and Cyprinids may be regarded as two parallel 
series derived from some common stock which cannot have been 
very different from the existing Characinids. In spite of the 
archaic appearance of some of its members, the family Siluridae 
does not appear to extend far back in time, its oldest known 
representative being the Bucklandiunt diluvii oi the Lower 
Eocene (London Cky) of Sheppey. A great number of forms 
were placed by Cuvier and his successors in the family Siluridae, 
which has since been broken up by T. Gffl and other Jtaerican 
authors into several families, united und^ the name of Nemato- 
gnathi. A middle course appears tiiie more reasonable to the 
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present writer, who has divided the Siluridae of Cuvier into 
three families, with the following definitions : — 

Silwidae^rih& attached to strong parapophyses ; operculum 
well developed. 

Loricariidae*---nhs sessile ; parapophyses absent ; operculum 
more or less developed. 

Aspredinidae — nbs sessile ; strong parapophyses ; operculum 
absfent. 

These three families may be defined among the Ostariophysi 
by having the parietal bones fused with the supraoccipital, no 
symplectic, the body naked or with bony scutes, the mouth 
usually toothed, with barbels, and usually an adipose dorsal fin. 

The Siluridae embrace more than one thousand species, spread 
over the fresh waters of all parts of the world, but mostly from 
between the tropics. They are absent from western Europe and 
north-west Africa, and from North America west of the Rocky 
Mountains, but this deficiency has been made good by now, the 
introduction of Amiurus nebulosus and allied species in various 
parts of continental Europe and California having proved 
a success. Only a few forms arc marine {Plotosus, Arms, 
Galcichthys), 

The species which has given the name to the whole family is 
the “ Weis ” of the Germans, Silurus giants, the largest European 
fresh-water fish, inhabiting the greater part of Europe from the 
Rhine eastwards and north of the Alps. Its head is large and 
broad, its mouth wide, furnishedi with six barbels, of which those 



of the upper jaw arc very long. Both jaws and the palate are 
armed with broad bands of small closely-set teeth, which give the 
bones a rasp-like appearance. The eyes are exceedingly small. 
The short body terminates in a long, compressed, muscular tail, 
and the whole fish is covered with a smooth, scaleless, slippery 
skin. Specimens of 4 and 5 ft. in length, and of 50 to 80 lb in 
weight, are of common occurrence, and the fish grows to 10 ft., 
with a weight of 400 lb, in the Danube. Its food consists 
chiefly of other bottom-feeding fishes, and in inland countries 
it is considered one of the better class of food fishes. Stories 
about children having been found in the stomach of very 
large individuals are probably inventions. An allied species 
( 5 . arisiotelis) is found in Greece. 

The Clarias and Heterobranchus of Africa and south-eastern 
Asia have an elongate, more or less eel-shaped body, with long 
dorsal and angil fins, and are known to be able to live a long time 
out of water, being provided with an accessory dendritic breath- 
ing organ situated above the gills. Some species live in burrows 
during the season, crawling about at night in search of food. 
The comftibn Nile species, the “Harmoot'^ (Clar^ias lazera), occurs 
abmw^ftntly in th^ Lake of Galilee and was included in, if Bot 
chiefly aimed at, by the Mosaic laW which forbade the Jews to 
eat scaleless fishes, a prohibition which has been extended to 
eels in spite of the obvious presence of minute scales in the 
latter. 

The Saccobranchus of India and Ceylon, a genus more nearly 
related to Silurus, have also an accessory organ for breathing 
atmospheric air. It consists of a long sac behind the gill<avity, 
extending far back on each side of the body tinder the muscles. 

In the majority of the SUuriiae^ called by A. Gunther the 
Protetoptmu^ a sedtion extremely numerous in species, and 
represented mrotughout the trdpics, the doassal fin consists of a 
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short-rayed and an adipose portion, the iormer belonging to the 
abdominal vertebral column ; the anal is always much Shorter 
than the tail. The gill-membranes are not confluent with the 
skin of the isthmus ; • they have a free posterior margin. When a 
nasal barbel is present, it belongs to the posterior nostril. This 
section includes among many others the genus Bagrus, of which 
the bayad (B. bay ad) and docmac (S, docmac) frequently come 
under the notice of travellers on the Nile ; they grow to a length 
of 5 ft. and are eaten. 

Of the “ cat-fishes of North America (Amurus), locally called 
“ bull-heads ” or “ horned-pouts,^’ with eight barbels, some 
twenty species are known. Some of them are valued as food, 
especially one which is abundant in the ponds of New England, 
and capable of easy introduction into other localities (--I. 
nebulosus). Others which inhabit the great lakes {A^ nigfifans) 
and the Mississippi (A. ponderosus) often exCeed tlie weight ot 
100 lb. Platystoma and Ptmelodus people the rivers and lakes 
of tropical America, and many of them are conspicuous in this 
fauna by the ornamentation of their body, by long spatulate 
snouts, and by their great size. 

The genus Arms is composed of a great number of species and 
has the widest distribution of all Silurids, being represented in 
almost all tropical countries which are drained by large rivers. 
Most of the species live in salt water. They possess six barbels, 
and their head is extensively osseous on its upper surface ; their 
dorsal and pectoral spines are generally developed into powerful 
weapons. Bagarius, one of the largest gilurids of the rivers 
of India and Java, exceeding a length of 6 ft., differs from 
Anus in having eight barbels and the head covered with skin. 

R. Semon has made observations in Queensland on the habits 
of Anus australis, which builds nests in the sandy bed of the 
Burnett river. These nests consist of circular basin-like ex- 
cavations about 20 in. in diamiTer, at the bottom of which the 
eggs are laid and covered over by several layers of large stones. 
In the marine and estuarine species of Arms, Galeichihys and 
Osteogeniosus, the male, more rarely the female, carries the eggs 
in the mouth and pharynx ; these eggs, few in number, are 
remarkably large, measuring as much as 17 or 18 millimetres in 
diameter in Anus commusonii, a fish 3 or 4 ft. in length. 

The common North American Amiurus nebulosus also takes 
care of its eggs, which are deposited beneath protecting objects 
at the bottom of the water, failing which both parents join in 
excavating a sort of nest in the mud. The male watches over 
the eggs, and later leads the young in great schools near the shore, 
seemingly caring for them as the hen for her chickens. 

In the Siluridae Stenobranchiae of Gunther the dorsal fin con- 
sists of an adipose portion and a short-rayed fin which belongs to 
the abdominal vertebral column, and, like the adipose fin, may 
be sometimes absent. The gill-membranes are confluent with 
the skin of the isthmus. The Siluridls belonging to this section are 
either South American or African. Among the former we notice 
specially the genus Doras, which is distinguished by having a 
series of bony scutes along the middle of tl^ side. The narrow- 



Fic. ^.-^^^ynodontis xiphias. 


ness of thek gill-openings appears to have developed 
a habit which has excited the attention of all natural 
have visited the countries bordering upon the Atlant 
of tropical America, viz. the habit of traveUiug during 
of drought from a piece of water about tOt dry up to f 
greater capacity. These journeys are occasionally of 
length tlmt the &b have to travel all night j they are so n\ 

v. 17 
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that the Indians fill many bnskcts of them. J. Hancock supposes 
that the fish carry a small supply of water with them in their 
gill-cavity, which they can easily retain by closing their branchial 
apertures. The samt^ naturalist adds that they make regular 
nests, in which thev a)vcr up their eggs with care and defend 
them—male and female uniting in this parental duty until the 
eggs are hatched. Symdmlts is an African genus and common 
in the Nile, where the various species are known by the name 
of “ Shal '' They frequently occur among the represen tatiom 
of animals left by the ancient Egyptians. The upper part of their 


accuse them of entering and ascending the urethra of persons while 
bathing, causing inflammation and sometimes death. Some 
certainly live para.sitical]y in the gill-cavity of large Silunds, 
and Silveslri has observed Siegophilus tnstdtosus to suck the 
blood in the gills of Plaiysioma coruscans, a Silurid growing to 
a length of 6 ft. 

The mailed catdish of the South American genus Calhchthys 



Flc;. 3. — Malopteruru^ rlrrtridi^. 

head is protected by strong osseous scutes, and both the dorsal 
and pectoral fins are armed with powerful spines Their mouth 
is small, surrounded by six barbels, which are more or less 
fringed with a membrane or with branched tentacles. 

The curious fart of some spen<‘S of Syfwdontis having the 
lower parts darker than the uppHT, some lieing whitish alwve 
and blackish beneath, appears to be connected with their habit 
of swimming in a reversed position, the belly turned upwards 
This habit, known to the ancient Itgyptians, who have frequently 



Frc. 4 . — Calhchthys atwaius, from the upper Amazon.s. 
(Natural size.) 


The curious fart of some spen<\s of Syfiodoniis having the builds regular nests of grass on leaves, sometimes placed in a 
lower parts darker than the upptT, some lieing whitish al>ove hole scooped out m the bank, in which they cover their eggs 
and blackish beneath, appears to be connected with their habit and defend them, male and female sharing in this parental 
of swimming in a reversed position, the belly turned upwards duty. In the allied Corydoras a lengthy courtship takes place, 
Tins habit, known to the ancient Itgyptians, who have frequently followed by an embrace, during which the female receives the 
represented them in that altitude, has been described by seminal fluid m a sort of pouch formed by the folded membranes 
K. Geoffroy, who says they nearly constantly swim on their of her ventral fins; immediately after, five or sfx eggs are 
back, moving quite freely forwards and sidewards ; but it produced and recenTcl in the pouch, to be afterwards carefully 
alarmed, they revert to the normal position to escape more placed in a secluded spot. This operation is repeated many 
rapidly, times, until the total number of eggs, about 250, have been 

I he elei'tiic (\ii- or sheath-fishes {Maloptennu^) have been deposited. In aca ordance with Uicse pairing habits, the pectoral 

referred to the same section. Isxternally they arc at once* spines of the male, which are used in amplexation, are larger 

recognized by the absence of a rayed dorsal fin, of which only a and stronger than those of the female. These fish are mono- 
nidiment remains as a small interneural spine concealed below gamous, and both parents remain 
the skin. The entire fish is covered with soft, villose skin, by the side of the nest, furiously \ 

an osseous defensive armour having become unnecessary attacking any assailant. 

in ' consequence of the development of a powerful electric The uIIk d family Loncamdac 
apparatus, the strength of which, however, is exceeded 
by that of the electric eel and the large species of 
Torpedo. 

The electric organ of Malopter urns' differs essentially 
from that of other fishes provided with such batteries, 
fieing part of the tegumentary system instead of being 
derived from the muscles. It consists of rhomboidal cells 
of a fine gelatinous substance immediately under the 
skin. It IS put into action by a single giuighonic cell at 
the anterior extremity of the spinal curd. Contrary to 
what takes place in other electric fishes, the current 
proceeds from the head to the tail. 

The electric cat-fish, whu'h grows to a length of 3 ft. 
in the Congo, has a wide distribution in Africa, extend- 
ing from the Nile to the Zambezi and from the Senegal 
to the Congo. It was well known to tlu' ancient ^ 

Egyptians, who have depicted it in their mural paintings 

and elsewhere, and an account of its electric properties 

was given by an Arab physician of the 12th century ; 

then as now the fish was known under the suggestive ^ 

name of Raad or Raash, which means '' thunder.’’ 

Gunther’s Siluridae BrancJncolae comprise the smallest 
and least developed members of the family ; they are 

referred to two genera only from South America, Ste^o- Ipr 

philus and Vandellia, the smallest of whic'h does not exceed ^ 

the length of 2 in. Their body is soft, narrow, cylindrical — Loricaria lanccolata, Irom tlu' upper Amazons. (Natural size.) 

and elongate ; the dorsal and anal fins short ; the vent 

far behind the middle of the length of the l>ody ; gill- is entirely confined to the fresh waters of Central and South 
membranes confluent with the skin of the isthmus. Each America. C. T. Regan, who lias recently published an 




Fig. 5 — Loricaria lanccolata, Ironi tlu' upper Amazons. (Natural size.) 


far liehind the middle of the length of the Iwdy ; gill- is entirely confined to the fresh waters of Central and South 
memhnxncs cf)nfliient with the skin of the isthmus. Kach America. C. T. Regan, who has recently published an 
maxillary is provided with a .small barbel ; and the gill-covers elaborate monograph of them, recognizes i8c> species, referred 
are armed with short stiff spines. Their small size notwith- to 17 genera. Many of them are completely mailed ; but 
standing, these Silurids are well known to the Brazilians, who all liave in common a short-rayed dorsal fin, with the 
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ventraLs below or rarely in front of it. Their gill-opK.*nings 
arc reduced to a short slit. The first group of this section 
comprises alpine forms of the Andes, without any arnuiture, 
and with a very broad and pendent lower lip. 'Fhey have lx?ea 
referred to several genera (StYgo^enes, Arges, BrofUes, Astro- 
hlepus), but ar(‘ collectively called “ prehadillas ” by the natives, 
who sUitc that they live in subterranean craters within the 
bowels of the volcanoes of the Andes, and are ejected with 
streams of mud and water during eruptions. These fishes may, 
however, be found in surlacc waters at all times, and their 
appearance m great quantities in the low country during volcanic 



Fig. 6.'' Abdomen ol A^predi^ hatiaihus, with llie ova attached; 
at a the ova are removed, to sliow the .spongy structure ot the skm, 
and thepiocesses fiilmg the interspaces between tlie ova. (Natural 
size ) 

eruptions can be accounted for by numbers being killed by the 
sulphuretted gases which escape during an eruption and by their 
being swept down with the torrents of water issuing from the 
volcano. The lowland forms have their body encased in large 
scutes, either rough, s('ale-like, and arranged in four or five senes 
{Chaetoslomus), or polished, forming broad rings round the 
slender and depressed fail {Lortcana, fig 5) Thv\ ao* mostly 
of small size. 

In certain of the mailed genera the secondary scxmil diilerenc't^s 
may be very pronounced, and have given rise to many nominal 
species. The shape of the snout may differ according to the sex, 
and its margin may be beset with tentacles in the male, whilst 
it frequently happens that the head of the latter is margined 
with spines or bristles which iirc either absent or considerably 
shorter in the female. 

The Aspredtmdae, which are also closely related to the SiLutulac^ 
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are represented by four genera and eighteen species frona South 
America A^predobaUrackus (6g. 6), of the Guianas, the largest 
form, reaching to about a foot in length, deserves notice fiom 
the manner in which the female carries her eggs uttac bed to the 
belly and paired fins, m a single layer, carh egg being connected 
with the skm by a cup-shaped pedunculate Ixise supplied with 
blood-ve.ssels and coated with a hivcr of epithelium, the forma- 
tion of which IS still unexpJainc<l (G. A H.) 

CATGUT, the name applied to cord of great toughness and 
tenacity prejiared from the intestines ot sheep, or occasionally 
from those ol tht‘ horse, mule and ass. Those ol the ('at arc not 
employed, and therefore it is supposed Uiat the word is properly 
kitgut, kit meaning fiddle/^ and that the present form has arisen 
through confusion with = The substance is used for the 
strings ol liarj)s and violins, as well iis other stringed musical 
in.strijments, for hanging the weights ot clocks, for bow-strings, 
and for suturing wounds in surgcTy. I'o prepare it the inlcstmes 
are cleaned, freed from fat, ancl steeped for some time in water, 
after which their external membrane is scraped off with a blunt 
knife. They are then stec*ped for some time in an alkaline It}, 
smoothed and ccjiiulized by drawing out, subjected to the 
antiseptic action of the* fumes of burning sulphur, if necessary 
dyed, sorted into sizes, and twislcd together into cords of 
various numbers of sltands according to their uses. The best 
strings for musical mstrumenls are imported fiom Italv(“ Roman 
strings”); and it is found that ]t\in and ill-fcd aiuinaK M<‘ld 
the toughest gut 

CATHA, the khui ol tlie Arabs, a shrub widely distiibuted 
and much cultivated m Arabia and tropical Africa from Abyssinia 
to the Cape. I'he dried leaves are used for the preparation of a 
kind of tea and also as tobacco. The plant is a member of the 
niituraJ older ('rladraceae, a family of shrubs and trees found 
in tcmper.ite and tropical climates and represented in Bntain by 
the spindle-tree {Euonymus europams). 

CATHARS (Cathari or Catharists), a widespread heretical 
seel of the middle age s. They were the debris of an early^ 
Christianity, scattered 111 ilic- 10th to 14th centuries o\er East 
and West, having their analogue's in the Mahommedan world 
as well. In the East they were called Bogomils and 

Paulicians ; in the West, Patarenes, Tixerands {t.e. Weavers), 
Bulgars, Concorncii, Albanenses, Albigeois, (See. ; in both, 
Cathars and Mamcheans. This article relates to the Western 
Cathars, as they appear (i) m the Cathar Ritual written in 
Provcn^'ul ancl preserved in a 13th -century IVIS in l.y ons, 
published by (Iciclat, Pans, 1888; (2) m Bernard (iui’s Pracltca 
inquistiionts haereiiiae pravilaHs, cjdited by Canon C. Douais, 
Pans, 1886 ; and (3) in the proch veybal of the incjiiisi tors’ 
reports. Some were downright dualists, and believed tlial tliere 
are two gods or principles, one of good ancl the other of evil, 
both eternal , but as a rule they subordinated the evil to the 
good. All were universalists in so far us they believed in the 
ultimate salvation of all men.^ 

Their tenets were as follows : — I'he evil god, Satan, who inspired 
the malevolent parts of the Old 'IVstament, is god and lord of 
this world, ol the things that are seen and are tcjmporal, and 
e-specKilly cjf the outward man which is decaying, of tlie earthen 
vessel, of thc' body of death, of the flesh whicJi takes us captive 
under the* law of sm and desire. This world is the only line 
purgatory ancl hell, hc'ing tlie antithesis of the world eternal, 
of the inward man rent* wed day by day, of Christ’s pc'ace and 
kingdom which are not of this world. Men are the result of a 
primal war m heaven, when hosts of angels incited by Satan 
or Lucifer to rc'colt were driven out, and were imprisoned in 
terrestrial bodies created for them by the adversary. But 
there are also celestial bc’idies, bcaJies spiritual and not n.itiiMl 
These thc angel souls left behind m lieavt u, .uid tin s aic 
buildings from God, hoiisc^s not made' witli hund., tniiK . ( iciiiaj. 

* A certain 1\ iLt (JJuL.lJofA , 22 df ciao.(l tli.it i uuld he but gc‘t 

hold of the false and i)erfidious God of tlicj Catholics who created a 
thousand men in order to save a smelt' one and damn all the rest, 1 k‘ 
would break him to pieces and ti ai him asunder with his nails and 
spit m his face. 
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Ittiprisoned in th^ garment of flesh, burdened with its sin, souls 
long to be clothed upo^fwith the habitations they left in heaven. 
So long as they are at home in the body, they are absent from 
the Lord. They would fain be at home with the Lord, and 
absent from the body, for which there is no place in heaven 
since flesh, and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, nor 
corruption inherit incorruption. There is no resurrection of the 
flesh. The true resurrection is the spiritual baptism bequeathed 
by Christ to the boni homines. How shall man escape from 
his prison-house of flesh, and undo the effects of his fall ? For 
mere death brings no liberation, unless a man is become a new 
cf^eation, a new Adam, as Christ was ; unless he has received the 
gift of the spirit and become a vehicle of the Paraclete. If a 
man dies unreconciled to God through Christ, he must pass 
through another cycle of imprisonment in flesh ; perhaps in 
a human, but with equal likelihood in an animal’s body. For 
when after death the powers of the air throng around and 
persecute, the soul flees into the first lodging of clay that it 
finds. ^ Christ was a life-giving spirit, and the bom homines^ the 

good men,” as the Gathars called themselves, are his ambas- 
sadors. They alone have kept the spiritual baptism with fire 
which Christ instituted, and which has no connexion with the 
water baptism of John ; for the latter was an unregenerate 
soul, who failed to recognize the Christ, a Jew whose mode of 
baptism with water belongs to the fleeting outward world and 
is opposed to the kingdom of God. It would be interesting to 
trace Bardesanes and the Syriac Hymn of the Soul in all 
this. 

The C^athars fell into two classes, corresponding to the Baptized 
and the Catechumens of the early church, namely, the Perfect, 
who had been “ consoled,” i.e. had received the gift of the 
Paraclete ; and the credentes or Believers. The Perfect formed 
the ordained priesthood, were women no less than men, and 
controlled the church ; they received from the Believers un- 
questioning obedience, and as vessels of election in whom the^ 
Holy Spirit already dwelt, they were adored by the faithful, ^ 
who were taught to prostrate themselves before them whenever 
they asked for their prayers. For none but the Consoled had 
received into their hearts the spirit of God’s Son, which cries 

Abba, Father.” They alone were become adopted sons, and 
so able to use the Lord’s Prayer, which begins, “ Our Father, 
which art in heaven.” The Perfect alone knew God and could 
address him in this prayer, the only one they used in their 
ceremonies. The mere credens could at best invoke the living 
saint, and ask him to pray for him. 

All adherents of the sect seem to have kept three Lents in 
the year, as also to have fasted Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays of each week ; in these fasts a diet of bread and water 
was usual. But a credens under probation for initiation, which 
lasted at least one and often several years, fasted always. The 
life of a Perfect was so hard, and, thanks to the inquisitors, so 
fraught with danger, that most Believers deferred the rite until 
the death-bed, as in the early centuries many believers deferred 
baptism. The rule imposed complete chastity. A husband 
at initiation left his wife, committing her to God and the 
gospel ” ; a wife her husband. A male Perfect could not lay his 
hand on a woman without incurring penance of a three-days’ 
fast. All begetting of children is evil, for Adam’s chambering 
with Eve was the forbidden fruit. It is good for a man not to 
touch a woman ; a man’s relations with his own wife are merely 
a means of fornication, and marriage and concubinage are 
indistinguishable as against the kingdom of God, in which 
there is no marrying or giving in marriage. Those only have 
been redeemed from earth who were virgins, undefiled with 
women. The passages of the New Testament which seem to 
connive at the married relation were interpreted by the Cathars 
as spoken in regard of Christ and the church. The Perfect must 
also leave his father and mefther, and his children, for a man’s 
foes are th^y of his own household. The family must be Sacri- 

1 Here we have a doctrine of metempsychosis which seems of 
Indian origin (see AscatioiSM). But Julius Caesar (de BiG, Vi. 13) 
attests this belief among the ancient Druids of Gaul. 


ficed to the divine kinship. He that loveth father or mother 
more than Christ is not worthy of him, nor he that loveth more 
his son or daughter. The Perfect takes up his cross and follows 
after Chnst. 

Next he must abstain from all flesh diet except fish. He may 
not even eat cheese or eggs or milk, for they, like meat, are pro- 
duced per viam generaiionis seu coitus. Everything that is 
sexually begotten is impure. Fish were supposed to be born 
in the water without sexual connexion, and on the basis of this 
old physiological fallacy the Cathars equally with the Catholic 
framed their nile of fasting. And there was yet another reason 
why the Perfect should not eat animals, for a human soul might 
be doing time in its body. Nor might a Perfect or one in course 
of probation kill anything, for the Mosaic commandment applies 
to all life. He might not he nor take an oath, for the precept 
“ Swear not at all ” was, like the rest of the gospel , taken seriously. 
This was the chief of their ‘‘ anarchist doctrines.” ^ 

The Cathar rites, which remain to us in a manual of the sect. 
“ rec all,” says the Abb6 Guiraud, no too favourable a witness. 

those of the primitive church with a truth and precision the 
more striking the nearer we go back to the apostolic age.” The 
medieval inquisitor saw in them an aping of the rites of the 
Catholic church as he knew them ; but they were really, says the 
same authority, “ archaeological vestiges (i.e. survivals) of the 
primitive Christian liturgy. In the bosom of medieval society 
they were tlie last witness to a state of things that the regular 
development of Catholic cult had amplified and modified. 
They resemble the erratic blocks which lost amid alien soils 
recall, where we find them, the geological conditions of earlier 
ages. This being so, it is of the deepest interest to study the 
C athar cult, since through its rites we can get a glimpse of tho.se 
of the primitive church, about which want of documents leaves 
us too often in the dark.” 

The central Cathar rite was consolamentum, or baptism with 
spirit and fire. The spirit received was the Paraclete derived 
from God and sent by Christ, who said, ” The Father is greater 
than I.” Of a consubstantial Trinity the Cathars naturally had 
never heard. Infant baptism they rejected because it was un- 
scriptural, and because all baptism with water was an appanage 
of the Jewish demiurge Jehovah, and as such expressly rejected 
by Christ. 

The consolamentum removes original sin, undoes the sad effects 
of the primal fall, clothes upon us our habitation which is from 
heaven, restores to us the lost tunic of immortality. A Consoled 
is an angel walking in the flesh, whom the thin screen of death 
alone separates from Christ and the beatific vision. The rite was 
appointed by Christ, and has been handed down from generation 
to generation by the honi homines. 

The long probation called abstinence ” which led up to it 
is a survival of the primitive catechumenate with its scrutinies. 
The prostrations of the credens before the Perfect were in their 
manner and import identical with the prostrations of the cate- 
chumen before the exorcist. We find the same custom in the 
Celtic church of St Columba. Just as at the third scrutiny 
the early catechumen passed a last examination in the Gospels, 
Creed and Lord’s Prayer, so after their year of abstinence the 
credens receives creed and prayer ; the alloaition with which 
the elder “ handed on ” this prayer is preserved, and of it the 
Abb6 Guiraud remarks that, if it were not in a Cathar ritual, 
one might believe it to be of Catholic origin. It is sb Christian 
in tone, he quaintly remarks elsewhere, that an inquisitor might 
have Used it quite as well as a heretic* In it the Perfect addresses 
the postulant, as in the corresponding Armenian rite, by the name 
of Peter ; and explains to him from Scripture the indwelling 
of the spirit in the Perfect, and his adoption as a son by God. 
The Lord’s Prayer is then repeated by the postulant after 
the elder, who explains it clause by clause ; the words panis 

* The Abb6 Guiraud remarks tliat ia i^fusin^ J^ take oaths the 
Cathars ** contraried the speial principles on whieh the constitutions 
of all states repose,” and congratulates himself that society is not 
yet so thproyghly ” laicized '' as to have given up oaths in the most 
important atts of social life* • , 1 * 
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supmtantidis being interpreted not of the material but of the 
spiritual bread, which consists of the Words of Life. 

There followed the Renunciation, primitive enough in form, 
but the postulant solemnly renounced, not Satan and his works 
and pomp, but the harlot church of the persecutors, whose 
prayers were more deadly tlian desirable. He renounced the 
cross which its priests had signed on him with their chrism, 
their sham baptisnts and other magical rites. Next followed the 
spiritual baptism itself, consisting of imposition of hands, and 
holding of the Gospel on the postulant^s head. The elder begins a 
fresh allocution by citing Matt, xxviii. 19, Markxvi. 15, 16, John 
iii. 3 (where the Cathars’ text must originally have omitted in 
V. 5 the words of water and,” since their presence contradicts 
their argument). Acts ix. 17, t8, viii. 14-17, are then cited ; also 
John XX. 21-23, Matt. xvi. 18, 19, Matt, xviii. 18-20, for the Perfect 
one receives in this rite power to bind and loose. The Perfect’s 
vocation is then defined : he must not commit adultery nor 
homicide, nor lie, nor swear any oath, nor pick and steal, nor do 
unto another that which he would not have done unto himself. 
He shall pardon his wrongdoers, love his enemies, pray for them 
that calumniate and accuse him, offer the other cheek to the 
smiter, give up his mantle to him that takes his tunic, neither 
judge nor condemn. Asked if he will fulfil each of these, the 
postulant answers : “ I have this will and determination. Pray 
God for me that he give me his strength.” 

The next episode of the rite exactly reproduces the Roman 
confiteof as it stood in the 2nd century ; ” the postulant says : 
^ Parcite nobis. For all the sins I have committed, in word or 
thought or deed, 1 come for pardon to God and to the church 
and to you all.’ And the Christians shall say : ‘ By God and by 
us and by the church may they be pardoned thee, and wc pray 
God that he pardon you them.’ ” 

There follows the act of “ consoling.” The elder takes the 
Gospel off the white cloth, where it has lain all through the 
ceremony, and places it on the postulant’s head, and the other 
good men present place their right hands on his head ; they 
shall say the para as (spare), and thrice the “ Let us adore the 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit,” and then pray thus : “ Holy 
Father, welcome thy servant in thy justice and send upon 
him thy grace and thy holy spirit.” Then they repeat the 

Let us adore,” the Lord’s Prayer, and read the Gospel 
(John i. 1-17), 

This was the vital part of the whole rite. The credens is now a 
Perfect one. He is girt with the sacred thread round his naked 
body under the breasts. Where the fear of the persecutor was 
absent he was also clad in a black gown. The Perfect ones 
present give him the kiss of peace, and the rite is over. This 
part of the rite answers partly to the Catholic confirmation of 
a baptized person, partly to the ordination of a pope of Rome or 
Alexandria. The latter in being ordained had the Gospel laid on 
their heads, and the same feature occurs in old Gallican and 
Coptic rites of ordaining a. bishop. 

Thus the Cathai* ritual, like that of the Armenian dissenters 
(see Paulicians), reflects an age when priestly ordination was 
not yet differentiated from confirmation. “ Is it not curious,” 
says the Ahh 6 Guiraud, to remark that the essential rite of the 
consolamenium is in effect nothing but the most ancient form of 
Christian ordination ? ” 

The Cathar Eucharist was equally primitive, and is thus 
described by a contemporary writer in a 13th-century MS. of the 
Milan Library ” The Benediction of bread is thus performed 
by the Cathars. They all, men and women, go up to a table, and 
standing up say the ' Our Father.’ ^ And he who is prior among 
them, ait the close of the Lord’s Prayer, ^hall take hold of the 
bread and sajr : ‘ Thanks be to the God of our Jesus Christ. 
May the Spirit be with us all.’ And after that be breaks and 
distributes to all. And Such bread is called bread blessed, al- 
though no one beKeves that cnit of it is made the body of Christ. 

^,91. ^.. Gregprii ix. 12 (26): ‘*Mos apostolorum fuit ul: ad 
ipsaiti solu^ttiodo orationem bblationis hostiam consedrfetrent.” 

e^stom of ' the apostles was to use no other prayer bat the 
Lord*s in oonseotattog md host of the dfferlng.'^) 
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The Albanenses, however, deny that it can be blessed or sanctified^ 
because it is corporeal ” {t*e, material). 

As Tatullian relates of his contemporaries in the 2nd century, 
so the Cathars would reserve part of their bread of blessing and 
keep it for years, eating of it occasionally though only after 
saying the Benedicite, The Perfect kept it wrapped up in a bag 
of pure white cloth, tied round the neck,- and sent it long distances 
to regions which through persecution they could not enter. On 
the death-bed it could even, like the Catholic Vtatuum, take the 
place of the rite of Consolamentum, if this could not be performed. 
Once a month this solemn rite of breaking bread was held, the 
credentes assisting. The service was called apparellamenium, 
because a table was covered with a white cloth and the Gospel 
laid on it. The Perfect were adored, and the kiss of peace was 
passed round. 

The influence of Catharism on the Catholic church was 
enormous. To counteract it celibacy was finally imposed on 
the clergy, and the great mendicant orders evolved ; while the 
constant polemic of the Cathar teachers against the cruelty, 
rapacity and irascibility of tlie Jewish tribal god led the church 
to prohibit the circulation of the Old Testament among laymen. 
The .sacrament of extreme unction ” was also evolved by way 
of competing with the death-bed consolamenium. 

Authorities. - J J. 1 . Dolhngei, Bettrdge zur Sektcnge&chuhte 
(Munchen, 1890) ; Jean Giuraud, Questions a'htstotre (Paris, i9t>0) : 
F. C. Conybcarc, The Key of Truth (Oxford, 1898) ; Henry C. Lea, 
History of the Inquisition (New York, 1888) ^ C. Douais, V Inquisition 
(Pans, 1906), and his Les HhHiques du midi au XI IP sUcle (Pans, 
1891), Le^ Albigeots (Pans, 1879), also Practica Inquisitwnis (of 
Bernard Gui 01 Guidon), (Pans, 1886) ; L. C 16 dat, Le Nouveau Testa- 
ment, tradmt au XI IP stdrle en langue promneale, smvi d*un riiiicl 
catharc (Pans, 1887) ; E. Cunitz m Beitrdge zu den theol. IVissensth, 
(1852), vol. iv. ; r. van Limborch, Liber Srntenttarum Inqms 
Tholos, /joy-rjjj (Amsterdam, 1692) ; Hahn, Gesch, der Ketzer tm 
M, A, (Stuttgart, 1845) , Ch. Schmidt, Histoire et doctrine de la secte 
des Cqthares (I^ans, 1849), A. Lombard, Paulutens bulgares et 
Bons-kommes (Geneva, 1879) ; Fre’dericq, Corpus documentomm 
haer, pravitatis Neerlandicae (Gent, 1889-1896) ; Felix Ibcco, 
“ Nuovi documenti " m Archiv. d% studi ttal. (1901), and his L* Eresia 
nel medio evo (Florence, 1881) ; P. Flade, Das rdmische InautstHons- 
verfahren in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1902) ; Ch. Moliniqr, Rapport 
sur une mission en Italic,'^ in Archives scieniifiques de Paris, tom. 14 
(1888) ; E. H. Halkms, “ Robert le Bongre," in American Hist. Bev. 
(1902). (F. C. C.) 

CATHAY, the name by which China (^.?;.; was known to medi- 
eval Europe and is still occasionally referred to in poetry, as in 
Tennyson’s “ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 
It is derived from Khitai, or Khitat, the name which was properly 
that of the kingdom established by the Khit&n conquerors in the 
northern provinces of China about a.d. 907, which after the fall 
of this dynasty in 1125 remained attached to their former 
territory, and was subsequently applied by the nations of Central 
Asia to the whole of China, Thus “ Kitai ” is still the Russian 
name for China. The name penetrated to Europe in the 13th 
century with the fame of the conquests of Jenghiz Khan. After 
the discovery of southern China by European navigators Cathay 
was erroneously believed to be a country to the north of China, 
and it was the desire to reach it that sent the English adventurers 
of the i6th century in search of the north-east passage. 

CATHCART, SIR GEORGE (1794-1854), English soldier, third 
son of the ist Earl Cathcart, was bom in London on the 12th of 
May 1794. He was educated at Eton and Edinburgh University. 
In 1810 he entered the army, and two years later accompanied 
his father to Russia as aide-de-camp. With him lie joined the 
Russian headquarters in March 1813 ; and he was present at all 
the great battles of that year in Germany, and of the follo^ihg 
year in France, and also at the taking of Paris. The fruits of his 
careful observation and critical study of these operations 
appeared in the CotnmeHiartes on the war in Russia knd Genuahy 
1812-1813, a plain soldier-like history, which he published in 
1850. After the peace of 1814 he accompanied his father to the 
congress of Vienna. was present at Quatre Bras and at 
Waterloo, as an aide-d<^-camp to the duke of Wellington, and 
remained oil the staff till the army of occupation quitted France. 

2 Cl Bticheahe, ed. 1898, p, 177, 
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Reappointed almost immediately^ he accompanied the duke to 
tlie congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle and Verona, and in 1826 to 
Prussia. ProraOtJeii lieutenant-colonel in i8a6, he was placed on 
half-pay in 1834. recalled to active service in 1838, and 

sent as comnatoder of the King's Dragoon Guards to Canada, 
where he ^ayed an important part in suppressing the rebellion 
and pacifyfaig the country. In 1844 he returned to England, 
and two years later was appointed deputy-lieutenant of the 
Tower, a post wliich he held up to the time of his promotion to 
major-general m 1851. In March 1852 he succeeded Sir Harry 
Smith as governor and commander-in-chief at the Cape, and 
brought the KaflSr war, then in progress, to a successful conclu- 
sion. He promulgated the first Constitution of Cape Colony, and 
conducted Operations against the Basuto. Cathcart was made a 
K.C.B. and received the thanks of both Houses for his services 
(1853). In December 1853 lie was made adjutant-general of the 
army, but never entered upon his duties, being sent out to the 
Crimean War as soon as he arrived in England. He was even 
given a dormant commission entitling him to the chief command 
in case of accident to Lord Raglan, and the highest hopes were 
fixed on him os a scientific and experienced soldier. But these 
hopes were not to be fulfilled ; for he fell at the battle of Inkerman 
(November 5, 1854). His remains, with those of other officers, 
were buried on Catlicart's Hill. Sir George Cathcart married in 
1824 Lady Gcorgiana Greville, who survived him, and by whcrni 
he had a family. 

Sco Colburn Untied Service Magazine, Januajry 1855; Corre^ 
spondence of the lion. Sir George Catht nrt relative to Kaffratia (1856) ; 
A. W. Kmglake's Invasion of the Crimea, vol v. 

CATHCART, WILLIAM SCHAW CATHCART, ist Earl 
(1755-1843), English soldier and diplomatist, was born at Peter- 
sham on the 17th of September 1755, and educatell at Eton. 
In 1771 he went to St Petersburg, where his father, Qiarles, 
Qth Baron Cathcart (1721-1776), a general in the army, was 
aml>assador. From 1773 to 1777 he .studied law, but ait^r 
succeeding to the barony in 1776 he obtained a commission in 
the cavahy. Proceeding to America in 1777, he had before the 
close of his first campaign twice won promotion on the field of 
battle. In 1778 he further distinguished himself in outpost 
work, and at the battle of Monmouth he commanded an irregular 
corps, the British Legion/' with conspicuous succe.ss ; for a 
time also he acted as quartermaster -general to the forces in 
America. He returned home in 1780, and in February 1781 was 
made ('uptam and lieutenant-colonel in the Cold.stream Guards. 
He was elected a representative peer for Scotland in 1788, and 
in 1792 he became colonel of the 29th foot. He served with 
distinction in the campaigns in the Low Countries, 1793^1795, 
in the course of which he was promoted major-general ; and in 
i8oi he was made a lieutenant-general, having in the meanwhile 
received the appointments of vice-admiral of Scotland (1795), 
privy councillor (1798), and colonel of the 2nd Life Guards 
(1^97). From 1803 to 1805 Lord Cathcartwas commander-in- 
chief in Ireland, and in the latter year he was sent by Pitt in 
command of the British expedition to Hanover (see Napoleonic 
Campaigns). After the recall of this expedition Cathcart 
commanded the forces in Scotland until 1^7, when he was 
placed in charge of the expedition to Copenhagen, wliich sur- 
rendered to him on the 6th of September. Pour weeks later 
he was created Viscount Cathcart of Cathcart and Baron 
Greenock of Greenock in the peerage of the tJnited Kingdom, 
resuming the Scottish command on his return from the front. 
On the ist of January 1812 he was promoted to the full rank of 
general, and a few months later he proceeded to Russia as am- 
bassador ?ind military commissioner. In the latter capacity he 
served with the headquarters of the allies throughout the War 
of Liberation (1812-1814) ; his success in the delicate and difficult 
task of maintaining ^rmony and devotion to the common cause 
pipngst the general^ qf many nationalities was recognized after 
||pie war by to elevation to the earldom (July r8i4). He then 
went to St Petersburg, and continued to hold tlie post of am- 
bassador until 1820, when he returned to Phgland. He died at 
estate near Glasgow on the i6th of June 2843. 


His son, Charles Murray Cathcart, 2nd earl (1783--1859), 
succeeded to the title in 1843. He entered the 2nd Life Gu^s 
in 1800, and saw active service under Sir James Craig in the 
Mediterranean, 1805-1806. In 1807 be became by courtesy 
Lord Greenock. He took part in the Walcheren expedition 
of 1809 as a major, and as a lieutenant-colonel served at Barossa, 
Salamanca and Vittoria. He had already gained staff experience, 
and he now served under Graham m Holland, 1814, as quarter- 
master-general. He was present at Waterloo, and for his ser- 
vices received the C.B, and several foreign orders. Inuring the 
peace he became deeply interested in scientific pursuits, and a 
new mineral discovered by him in 1841 was named Greenockite. 
His later military services included the chief command in Canada 
during a period of grave unrest (1846^1849). He retired from 
active service in 1859, becoming a full general just before his 
death. The title passed to his son and grandson as 3rd and 
4th earls. 

CATHCART, a parish situated partly in Renfrewshire and 
partly in Lanarkshire, Scotland. The Renfrewshire portion 
has the larger area (2387 acres), but the smaller population (7375), 
the area of the Lanarkshire portion being 745 acres and the 
population (1901) 20,983. The industries include paper-making, 
dyeing and sandstone quarrying, but limestone and coal have 
also been worked. The parish includes the town of Cathcart 
(pop. 4808), and the villages of Old and New Cathcart, but much 
of it, though outside the city boundaries, Ls practically continu- 
ous with some of the southern suburbs of Glasgow, with which 
there is communication by electric tram and the Caledonian 
railway's circular line. The White Cart flows through the 
parish. In the J2th century Cathcart became a barony of the 
Cathcarts, who derived the title of their lordship (1460) and 
earldom (1814) from it. On the Queen’s Knowe, a hillock near 
the rums of Cathcart Castle, a memorial marks the spot where 
Queen Mary watched the progress of the battle of Langside 
(1568), the site of which lies within the parish, 

CATHEDRAL, more correctly ‘‘ cathedral church " {eedesia 
catkedralis), the church which contains the official ‘‘ seat " or 
throne of a bishop — cathedra, one of the Latin names for this, 
giving us the adjective cathedral.’' The adjective has gradu- 
ally, for briefness of speech, assumed the character of a sub- 
stantive, but though an instance of this (strictly incorrect) use 
of the word as a substantive has been found as far back as 1587, 
It became common only at the end of the i8th, or first half of 
the rqth, century. One of the earliest instances of the term 
ecclesta cathedralts is said to occur in the acts of the council of 
Tarragona in 516. Another name for a cathedral church is 
ecclesta mater, indicating that it is the mother church. As being 
the one important church, it was also known as ecclena mat or. 
This is the formal expression u.sed by Archbishop Walter Gray 
of York (1216-1255), and it is preserved in modern times by the 
name of “ La Majeurc*' by which the old cathedral church of 
Marseilles is popularly known. Again, as the chief house of 
God, the cathedral church was the Domus Dei, and from this 
name the German Domktrche, or Dom, is derived, as also the 
Swedish Domkyrka, and the Italian Duoma, 

History md Organization.’^lt was early decreed that the 
cathedra of a bishop was not to be placed in the church of a 
village, but only m that of a city. There was no difficulty as 
to this on the continent of Europe, where towns were numerous, 
and where the cities were the natural centres from which Chris- 
tianity was diffused among the people who inhabited the sur- 
rounding districts. In the British islands, however, the case 
was differ^t; towns were few^ and owing to other causes, 
instead of Exercising jurisdiction over definite areas or districts, 
many of the bishops were bishops of tribes or peoples, as the 
bishops of the south Saxons, the west Saxons, the ^mersaetas 
and; others. The cathedra of such a bishop was often migratory, 
and Was at times placed in orte church, and then another, and 
sometimes in the qnurch of a village. In 1075 a council was held 
in/Londoiv undEr the presidency qjf A^hbiskop Lai^itanc, 
which^ reciting the decrees of the council of Sardica held in 347 
and that of Laodicea held in 360 on this nuatter, ordered the 
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bishop of the south Saxons to remove his sec from Selsey to 
Chichester ; the Wilts and Dorset bishop to remove his catkidra 
from Sherborne to Old Sarum, and the Mercian bishop^ whose 
cathedra was then at Lichfield, to transfer it to Chester. Traces 
of the tribal and migratory system may still be noted in the 
designations of the Irish see of Meath (where the result has been 
that there is now no cathedral church) and Ossory, the cathedral 
church of which is at Kilkenny. Some of the Scottish sees were 
also migratory. 

By the canon law the bishop is regarded as the pastor of the 
cathedral church, the parochia of which is his diocese. In view 
of this, canonists speak of the cathedral church as the one 
church of the diocese, and all others are deemed chapels in their 
relation to it. 

Occasionally two churches jointly share the distinction of 
containing the bishop’s cathedra. In such case they are said 
to be con-cathedral in relation to each other. Instances of this 
occurred in England before the Reformation in the dioceses of 
Bath and Wells, and of Coventry and Lichfield. Hence the double 
titles of those dioceses. In Ireland an example occurs at Dublin, 
where Christ Church and St Patrick’s arc jointly the cathedral 
churches of that diocese. In France the bishop of Couserans 
(a see suppressed at the Revolution) had two con-cathedral 
churches at St Lmer, and the bishop of Sisteron (a see also 
suppressed) had a second throne in the church of Forcalquier 
which is still called “ La Con-cath6drale.” Other instances 
might be named. In the case of York the collegiate churches 
of Beverley, Ripon and Southwell were almost in the same 
position, but although the archbishop had a stall in each he had 
no diocesan cathedra in them, and the cliapters were not united 
with that of the metropolitioad church in the direct government 
of the diocese, or the election of the archbishop, nor had they 
those other rights which were held to denote the cathedral 
character of a church. 

Cathedral churches are reckoned as of different degrees of 
dignity : (i) the simple cathedral church of a diocesan bishop, 
(2) the metropolitical church to which the other diocesan cathedi^ 
churches of a province are suffragan, (3) the pnmatial church 
under which are ranged metropolitical churches and their 
provinces, (4) patnarchal churches to which pnmatial, metro- 
polititml, and simple cathedral churches alike owe allegiance. 
The title of “ primate ” was occasionally conferred on metro- 
politans of sees of great dignity or importance, such as (>anterbury, 
York, Rouen, &c., whose cathedral churdies remained simply 
metropolitical. Lyons, where the cathedral church is still 
known as “ La Primatiale,” and Lund in Sweden, may be cited 
as instances of churches which were really primatial. Lyons 
had the archbishops of Seas and Paris and their provincial 
dioceses subject to it till the Revolution, and Lund had the 
archbishop of Upsala and his province subject to it. As with 
the title of primate, so also that of “ patriarch ” has been 
conferred on secs such as Venice and Lisbon, the cathedral 
churdhies of which are patriarchal in name alone. The cathedral 
church of St John Lateran, the cathedral church of the pope as 
bishop of Rome and patriarch of the West, alone in western 
Europe possesses potentially a patriarchal character. Its 
formal designation is “ Patnarchalis Bastltca, Sacrosancia 
Ramana Cathedralis Ecclesta Later amnsts,^* 

The removal 6 t a bishop’s cathedra from a church deprives 
that church of its cathedral dignity, although often the name 
clings in common speech, as for example at Antwerp, which was 
deprived of its bishop at tihe French Revolution. 

The history of the body of clergy attached to the cathedral 
church is obscure, and as in each case local considerations 
affected its development, all that cm be attempted b to give 
a general outline of the mam features which were more or less 
common to ali Originally the bishop and cathedral clergy 
fornted a kind of religious community, which, in no true sense a 
monastery, was nevertheless often called a morpasierium. The 
word bad not the restricted meaning which it afterwards acquired^ 
Hence the api>aretil anomafy that chmehee like York and 
Lincoln, which never had any monks attached to them, hate 
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1 inherited the name of minster or monasterv. In these early 
communities the clergy often lived apart in trieir own dwellings, 
and were not infrequently married. In the 8th century, however, 
Chrodegang, bishop erf Metz (743*^766), compiled a of rules 
for the cleigy of the cathedral churches, which, though widely 
accepted in Germany and other parts of the continent, gained 
Httle acceptance in England. At3Cording to Chrodegang*8 nite 
the cathedral clergy were to live under a common roof, occupy 
a common dormitory and submit to the authority of a specif 
officer. The rule of Chrodegang was, In fact, a modification of 
the Benedictine rule. Gisa, a native of Lorraine, who was 
bishop of Wells from to6i to 1088, introduced it into England, 
and imposed its observance on the clergy of his cathedral church, 
but it was not followed for long there, or elsewhere in England. 

During the two centuries, roughly Iwiimded by the years 900 
and 1100, the cathedral clergy became more definitely organiwsd, 
and were also divided into two classes. One was that of a 
monastic establishment of some recognized order of monks, 
very often that of the Benedictines, while the other class was 
that of a college of clergy, living in the world, and hound by no 
vows, except those of their ordination, but governed by a code 
of statutes or canons. Hence the name of “ canon ’* given to 
them. In this way arose the distinction between the monastic 
and secular cathedral churches. In England the monastic 
cathedral churches were Bath, Canterbury, Carlisle, Coventry, 
Durham, Ely, Norwich, Rochester, Winchester and Worcester, 
all of them Benedictine except Carlisle, which was a church of 
Augustinians. The secular churches were Chichester, Exeter, 
Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, St Paul’s (London), Salisbury, 
Wells, York and the four Welsh cathedral churches. In Ireland 
all w'ere secular except Christ Church, Dublin (Augustinian), 
and Down (Benedictine), and none, even in their earliest days, 
were ever, it is believed, churches of recognized orders of monks, 
except the two named. In Scotland St Andrew’s was Augufr- 
tinian, Elgin (or Moray), Glasgow and Aberdeen were always 
secular, and ordered on the models of Lincoln and SaHsbury. 
Brechin had a community of Culdees till 1372, when a secular 
chapter wa.«; constituted. The cathedral church of Galloway, 
at Whithorn, of English foundation, was a church of Praemon- 
stratensians. in Germany, as in England, many of the cathedral 
churches were monastic. In Denmark all seem to have been 
Benedictine at first, except Borglum^ which was Praemon- 
stratensian till the Reformation. The others were changed to 
churches of secular canons. In Sweden, Upsala was originally 
Benedictine, but was secularized about 1250, and it was ordered 
that each of the cathedral churches of Sweden should have a 
chapter of at least fifteen secular canons. In France monastic 
chapters were very common, but nearly all the monastic cathedral 
churches there had been changed to churches of secular canons 
before the 17th century. One of the latest to be so changed was 
that of Seez, in Normandy, which was Augustinian tiff 1547, 
when Pope Paul 111 . dispensed the members from their vows, 
and constituted them a chapter of secular canons. The chapter 
of Senez was monastic till 1647, and others perhaps even 
later, but the majority were secularized about the time of the 
Reformation. 

In the case of monastic cathedral churches there were no 
dignitaries, the internal government was that of the order to 
which the chapter belonged, and all the members kept perpetual 
residence. The reverse of this was the case with the secular 
chapters ; the dignities of provost, dean, pnecentoT) chancellor, 
treasurer, &c., soon cariie into being, for the r^ulation and ^od 
order of the church and ita services, while the nonHrcsidcnce of 
the canons, rather than their perp^al residence, became the 
rule, and led to their duties being performed by a body of 

vicars,’'* who officiated for them at the services of the church. 

Abro^, the earliest head of a secular church seems to have 
been the provost {ptaepasitw} Ppobsi, &c.), who was ehaiged, not 
only with die internal regulation of the church, and oversight 
of the members of the chapiter aitd control of the services^ but 
was ako the steward or seneschal of the fands and possesskim 
of the dhurdh. The latter often maMly engaged hia attebtion, 
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td , the neglect of his (domestic and ecclesiastical duties, and 
complaints were soon raised that the provost was too much 
mixed in worldly affairs, and was too frequently absent from his 
spiritual duties./ led, in many cases, to the institution of a 
new officer called tlie “ dean,’^ who had charge of that portion 
of the provoat’a duties which related to the internal discipline of 
the chapter and the services of the church. In some cases the 
office of provost was abolished, but in others it was continued, the 
provQSt, who was also occasionally archdeacon as well, remaining 
head of the chapter. This arrangement was most commonly 
followed in Germany. In England the provost was almost un- 
known. Bishop Gisa introduced a provost as head of the chapter 
of Wells, but the office was afterwards subordinated to the other 
dignities, and the provost became simply the steward of certain 
of the prebendal lands. The provost of tlie collegiate church of 
Beverley was the most notable instance of such an officer in 
England, but at Beverley he was an external officer with no 
authority in the government of the church, no stall in the choir 
and no vote in chapter. The provost of Eton, introduced by 
Henry VL, occupied a {position most nearly approaching that 
of a foreign cathedral provost. In Germany and in Scandinavia, 
and in a few of the cathedral churches in the south of France, 
the provost was the ordinary head of the cathedral chapter, but 
the office was not common elsewhere. As regards France, of 
one hundred and thirty-six cathedral churches existing at the 
Revolution, thirty-eight only, and those either on the borders 
of Germany or in the extreme south, had a provost as the head 
of the chapter. In others tlie provost existed as a subordinate 
officer. There were two provosts at Autun, and Lyons and 
Chartres had four each, all as subordinate officers. 

The normal constitution of the chapter of a secular cathedral 
church comprised four dignitaries (there might be. more), in 
addition to the canons. The dean {decanus) seems to have derived 
his designation from the Benedictine dean who had ten monks 
under his charge. The dean, as already noted, came into 
existence to supply the place of the provost in the internal manage- 
ment of the church and chapter. In England the dean was the 
bead of all the secular cathedral churches, and was originally 
elected by the chapter and confirmed in office by the bishop. 
He is president of the chapter, and in church has charge of the 
due performance of the services, taking specified portions of them 
by statute on the principal festivals. He sits in the chief stall 
in the choir, which is usually the first on the right hand on enter- 
ing the choir at the west. Next to the dean (as a rule) is the 
precentor (prtfmcmus, cantor, &c.), whose special duty is that of 
regulating the musical portion of the services. He presides in 
the dean’s absence, and occupies the corresponding stall on the 
left side, although there are exceptions to this rule, where, as at 
St Paul's, the archdeacon of the cathedral city ranks second, 
and occupies what is usually the precentor’s stall. The third 
dignitai*y is the chancellor (scholasticus, Scolaire, capiscol, 
magistral, &c.), who must not be confounded with the chancellor 
of the diocese. The chancellor of the cathedral church is 
charged with the oversight of its schools, ought to read divinity 
lectures, and superintend the lections in the choir and correct 
slovenly readers. He is often the secretary and librarian of the 
chapter. In the absence of the dean and precentor he is president 
of the chapter. The easternmost stall, on the dean’s side of the 
choir, is usually assigned to him. The fourth dignitary is the 
treasurer (custos, saensia, cheficier). He is guardian of the fabric, 
and of all the furniture artd ornaments of the church, and his 
duty was to provide bread and wine for the eucharist, and 
candles and i incense, and he regulated such matters as the 
ringing of the bells* The treasurer’s stall is opposite to that of 
the chancellor. These four dignitaries, occupying the four 
comer stalls in the choir, are called in many of the statutes the 
quatiMr mafares personae ” of the church. In many cathedral 
churdies there were additional dignitaries, as the praelector, 
subdean, '^ice-chancellor, oucccntor-canonicorum, and others, 
who^came into cxistetice to supply the places of the other absent 
dignitaries^ for non-residence was the fatal blot of the giecular 
(diurcbes, and in this they contrasted very badly with the 
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monastic churches, where all the members were in continuous 
residence. Besides the dignitaries there were the ordinary 
canons, each of whom, as a rule, held a separate prebend or 
endowment, besides receiving his share of the common funds 
of the church. For the most part the candns also speedily 
became non-resident, and this led to the distinction of resi- 
dentiary and non-residentiary canons, till in most churches the 
number of resident canons became definitely limited in number, 
and the non-residentiary canons, who no longer shared in the 
common funds, became generally known as prebendaries only, 
although by their non-residence they did not forfeit their position 
as canons, and retained their votes in chapter like the others. 
This system of non-residence led also to the institution of vicars 
choral, each canon having his own vicar, who sat in his stall 
in his absence, and when the canon was present, in the stall 
immediately below, on the second form. The vicars liad no 
place or vote in chapter, and, though irremovable except for 
offences, were the servants of their absent canons whose stalls 
they occupied, and whose duties they performed. Abroad they 
were often called demi-prebendanes, and they formed the bas 
choeur of the French churches. As time went on the vicars 
were themselves often incorpiorated as a kind of lesser chapter, 
or college, under the supervision of the dean and chapter. 

There was no distinction between the monastic cathedral 
chapters and those of the secular canons, in their relation to the 
bishop or diocese. In both cases the chapter was the bishop’s 
consilium which he was bound to consult on all important matters 
and without doing so he could not act. Thus, a judicial decision 
of a bishop needed the confirmation of the chapter before it could 
be enforced. He could not change the service books, or “ use ” 
of the church or diocese, without capitular consent, and there are 
many episcopal acts, such as the appointment of a diocesan 
chancellor, or vicar general, which still need confirmation by 
the chapter, but the older theory of the chapter as the bishop's 
council in ruling the diocese has become a thing of the past, not 
in England only, but on the continent also. In its corporate capa- 
city the chapter takes charge sede vacante of a diocese. In Eng- 
land, however (except as regards Salisbury and Durham), this 
custom has never obtained, the two archbishops having, from time 
immemorial, taken charge of the vacant dioceses in their respec- 
tive provinces. When, however, either of the sees of Canterbury 
or York is vacant, the chapters of those churches take charge, not 
only of the diocese, but of the province as well, and incidentally, 
therefore, of any of the dioceses of the province which may be 
vacant at the same time. 

All the English monastic cathedral chapters were dissolved by 
Henry VIII., and, except Bath and Coventry, were refounded by 
him as churches of secular chapters, with a dean as the head, and 
a certain number of canons ranging from twelve at Canterbury 
and Durham to four at Carlisle, and with certain subordinate 
officers as minor canons, gospellers, epistolers, &c. The precentor- 
ship in these churches of the “ New Foundation,” as they are 
called, is not, as in the secular churches of the Old Foundation,” 
a dignity, but is merely an office held by one of the minor canons. 

English cathedral churches, at the present day, may be 
classed under four heads : (i) the old secular cathedral churches 
of the ” Old Foundation,” enumerated in the earlier part of this 
article ; (2) the churches of the ” New Foundation ” of Henry 
VIII-, which are the monastic churches already specified, with 
the exception of Bath and Coventry ; (3) the cathedral churches 
of bishoprics founded by Henry VITL, vk, Bristol, Chester, 
Gloucester, Oxford and Peterborough (the constitution of the 
chapters of which corresponds to those of the New Foundation) ; 
(4) modern cathedral churches of sees founded since 1836, viz. 
(a) Manchester, Ripon and Southwell, formerly collegiate churches 
of secular canons ; (b) St Albans and Southwark, originally 
monastic churches ; (c) Truro, Newcastle and Wakefield, 

formerly parish churches, (d) Birmingham and Liverpool, 
originally district churches. The ruined cathedral church of 
tibe diocesa of Sodor (f>. the Southern Isles) and Man, at Peel 
in the latter island, appears never to have, had a chapter of clergy 
attached to it. 
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AuTffpRjJTiEB.— Francfos* De eccksUs catMraiibus (Venice, 1698): 
Bordenave, L'Estot des S^ses cathSdrales (Pans, 1643); Van E^pen, 
Supplemen$iII%^t isa|)i 5; jfcncourt, Les Loix €cclh%astiqms de France 
(Paris, 17$^) \ La France ecclestasitque (Pans, 1790) *. Dntigaard, 
Om de Dansh^ Klostrei MiWdelalderen (('openhagen, 1830) ; PTinRChiiis, 
Das Kirch$r^Ye&kt d^ Kaikohken u. Protestanten in DmUschiand, ii. 
(Berlin, i^^8) ; Walcott, Caihedxaha (London, 1865) ; Freeman, 
Cathedral Chumk of Weils (London, 1870) ; Benson, The Cathedral 
(London, 1878) ; Btadshaw and Wordsworth. Lincoln Cathedi^al 
Statutes (Canib*, 1894). (T. M. F:) 

Architecture^ — From tbe architectural point of view there is 
no special treatment as regards dimensions or style for a cathedral 
other than that required for a church or abbey, as there are cases 
when the former are comparatively small buildings (Jike the old 
cathedral at Athens), and some ^rish churches and abbeys are 
larger thn-n many cathedrals. In recent times, indeed, some 
English abbeys or minsters, such as those of Ripon, Manchester, 

St Albans and 
Southwell, partly 
on account of 
their dimensions, 
have been raised 
to the rank of 
cathedrals, in 
consequence of 
the demand for 
additional sees ; 
others, such as 
those of Bristol, 
Gloucester, Ox- 
ford, Chester and 
Peterborough, be- 
came cathedrals 
only on the dis- 
solution of the 
monasteries by 
Henry VIII. 

Under the head- 
ings Nave, Aisle, 
Choir, Apse,, 
Chevet, and 
Lady-Chapel, the 
principal arrange- 
ments of the plan 
of a cathedral are 
dealt with, and 
its architectural 
features, such as 
Tower and Spire, 
Porch, Trifor- 
lUM, Clerestory 
and Vatji.t, are 
separately de- 
Fig. I. — Plan of Canterbury Catl^edraL fined ; while in the 

article Architec- 
ture the evolution of the various styles in England, France, 
Germany, Italy and Spain, is set forth. It is only necessary 
here to deal with the development of the eastern end of English 
and foreign cathedrals, as it was in those that the greatest 
changes from the middle of the nth century to the dose of the 
1 6th century took place. 

The earliest extended devetepmeat of the eastern end of the 
cathedral is that which was first set out in Edward the Confessor’s 
church at Westminster, probably borrowed from the ancient 
church of St Martin at Tours ; in this church, dating probably 
from the loth century, two new elements arc found,^(») the carry- 
ing of the choir aisle round a cirenier apse^ so as to provide a 
processional aisle round the eastern the churchy. igid (2) five 
apsidal diappls, constituting the germ of the which 

transformed the eastern terminatiluna of the Fxmchmthedrals 
in the i2th and 13th centuries. !t'i>ottTy wftWit iwent times 
that the foundations of the earfy church at Tours with its choir 
aislfe and chapels have been traced under the existing church. 



I!n Edward the Confessor’s church (1050) there were pmbahl)’' 
only three chapels and a processional a*^le ; in the next example 
at Gloucester ^1089) were also three two of wfiich, on* the 

north and south sides of the aisle; st*,(l remain ; the same is found 
in Canterbury (1096-1 107) anfi Norwich (loBg^iirq), the 
eastern chapel in all three ca^^s ha'Nung been takeil down to 
make way for the Lady-cHa^el in Gloucester and Norwich, and 
for the Irinity chapel in (Canterbury calhedVal (fig. i). The 
semicimular aisle is said to Itove existed in the Anglo-Norman 
cathedral of Winchester, but the eastern end being square, two 
('hapels were arranged ftllmg the north and south ends, and an 
apsidal chapel projecting beyond* the east wall, lliis semi- 
circular processional aisle with chevet chapels was the favourite 
type of plan in the Anglo-Norman cathedrals, and was followed 
up to about the middle of the 12th century, when the English 
builders in some cases returned to the square east end instead of 
the semicircular apsidal terminationv The earliesli exampk of 
this exists in Romsey Abbey (r. ir3w), where the processional 



Fig. 2. — Plan of Salisbury Cathedral. 


path crosses behind the presbytery, there being eastern apsidal 
chapels in the axis of the presbytery aisle and a central rectangular 
chapel beyond. A similar arrangement is found ta Heteford 
cathedral^ and exists in Winchester, Salisbury (fig. 2), Durham, 
St Albans, Exeter, Ely, Wells and Peterborough,, except that in 
all those cases (except Wells) the eastern c^pela are square 
ended ; in Wells cathedral the most eastern chapel (the I^dy- 
chapel) has ^ polygonal termination ; in Durham, (fig. 3), the 
eastern chapels are all in one line, constituting the chapel qI the 
nine altars, which was prol^ably borrowed from the eastern end of 
Fountains Abbey. It shiuild be noted that in some of the abov9 
the original design has been transformed in rebuilding ; thus in 
St AlbanS) Durham, York and Exeter cathedrals, there was no 
eastern ambulatory but three parallel apse$, in some case$ 
rectangular externally* In, Southwell, Rochester, Ely an 4 
Chester there was no^ pnoccssipnalpatb or amhnlatoity round the> 
east end in Carlisle no eastern, qhapels ; and iuOxfwd only oqn 
central apse. In tliy cathedral (fig. 4) the great central tower 
budt By the first >torman abbot (io82--|094y fell, clown in ijpi, 
carrying with it portions of die adjoimng bays ot the nave, 
transept and choir ; instead of attempting to rebuild the tower,, 

V. 17 a 
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of Walsiiigjiam r.onceived the idea of obtaining a much 
larger area in the centra oi the cathedral, and instead of rebuild- 
ing the piers of the towar he took as the base of his design a central 
octagonal spacCj^ ithe width r>f which was equal to that of nave 
and aisles, with wide arches tO nave, transepts and choir, and 
smaller arches across the octagonal sides; from shafts in the 
eight pier ffligles, ribs m wood project forward and carry a smaller 
octagon on which the lantern rests. Internally the effect of this 
central octagon is of, great beauty an J originality, and it is the 
only instance of such a feature in English Gothic architecture. 
( 3 ee Archit^^cture, Plate VIII. fig. 82.) 

The earliest example of the chevet is probably to be found 
in the church of St Martin at Tours ; this was followed by others 



at Tournus, Clermont-Ferrand, Auxerre, Chartres, Le Mans 
and other churches built during the great church-building 
period of the nth century. In the still greater movement in 
the 1 2th century, when the episcopacy, supported by the eman- 
cipated communes, undertook the erection of cathedrals of 
greater dimensions and the reconstruction of others, in some 
cases they utilized the old foundations, as in Chartres (fig. 5), 
Coutances and Auxerre cathedrals, while in others (as at Le 
Mans) they extended the eastern termination, much in the 
same way as in many of the early examples in England, with 
this important difference, that when the apsidal east end was 
given up (about the middle of the 12th century) in favour of the 
square east end in England, the French, on the pther hand, 
dweloped it by doubling the choir aisles and adding to the 
number of extra chapels ; thus in Canterbury, Norwich and 
Gloucester, there were only three apsidal chapels in the chevet, 
whereas in Noyoh (1150), fioissbns (1190), Reims (1212), Tours, 
Seez, Ba^eux (p^o), Clermont (1275), Sentis, Limoges, Albi 
and Narbonne cathedrals there were five ; in Amiens, Le Mans 
and Beauvais, there were seven apsidal cf^pelis, and in Chartres 
cathedral nine. Double aisles l^und the choir, of which there 


are no examples in England, are found in the cathedrals of 
Paris, Bourges and 
Le Mans; the 
cathedral of Sens 
(fig. 6) (1144-1168) 
possesses one feat- 
ure which is almost 
unique, viz. the 
coupled columns of 
the alternate bays 
of nave and choir 
and of the apse ; 
and these were 
introduced into 
the chapel of the 
Trinity in Canter- 
bury cathedral, 
probably from the 
dc^igns of William 
of Sens, by his suc- 
cessor William the 
Englishman. The 
square cast end 
found no favour in 
France — Laon, 

Poiters and Del be- 
ing the only cathe- 
dral examples; and 
of the triapsal 
arrangement, viz. 
with apses in the 
axes of the choir 
aisle and a central 
apse, the only ex- 
ample is that of the 
cathedral of Autun. 

The immense de- 
velopment given to 
the eastern limb 
of the French 
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Plan of Ely Cathedral. 

cathedrals was some- 
times obtained at the 
expense of the nave, so 
that, notwithstanding 
the much greater 
dimensions compared 
with English examples, 
in the latter the naves 
are much longer and 
consist of more bays 
than those in France. 

In one of the French 
cathedrals, Bourges, 
there is no transept ; 
on the other hand there 
are many examples in 
which this part of the 
church is emphasized 
by having aisles on 
each side, as at Laon, 
Soissons, Chartres, 
Reihis, Amiens, Rouen 
and Clermont cathe- 
drals. Transept aisles 
in England are found 
in Ely, York, Wells 
and Winchester cathe- 
, drals, in the last being, 
carried round the south 

Fig. 3. — Plan of Chartres Cathedral. north ends of the 

transept; aisles, on the 

east side of the transept only, in some cases probably for 
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additional altars, exist in Durham, Salisbury, Lichfield, Peter- 
borough and Ripon cathedrals ; and on the north side only in 
Hereford cathedral. In Rouen cathedral, east of the transept 
aisles, there are apsidal chapels, which with the three chapels in 
the chevetmake up the usu^ number. The cathedral of Poitiers 
has been referred to as an example of a square east end, but a 
sort of compromise has been made by the provision of three 
segmental apses, and there are no windows in the east front ; 
the most remarkable divergence from the usual design is found 
here in the absence of any triforium or clerestory, owing to the 
fact that the vault of the aisles is nearly as high as that of the 
nave, so that it constitutes an example of what in Germany 
(where there are many) are called Hallen Kitchen ; the light 
being obtained through the aisle windows only gives a gloomy 
effect to the nave. Another departure from the usual plan is 
that found in Albi cathedral (1350), in which there are no aisles, 
their place being taken by chapels between the buttresses which 
were required to resist the thrust of the nave vault, the widest 
in France. The cathedral is built in brick and externally has 
the appearance of a fortress. In the cathedrals of the south- 
west of France, where the naves are covered with a series of 
domes — as at Cahors, Angouleme and St Front dc P6rigueux — 



Fig, 6. — Plan of Sens Cathedral. Cathedral. 


the immense piers required to carry them made it necessary to 
dispense with aisles. The cathedral of Angouleme (fig. 7) 
consists of a nave covered with three domes, a transept of great 
length with lofty towers over the north and south ends, and an 
apsidal choir with four chevet chapels. In St Front de P^rigueux 
(1150), based on St Mark’s ^t Venice, the plan consists of nave, 
transept and choir, all of equal dimensions, each of them, as 
well as the crossing, vaulted over with a dome, while originally 
there was a simple apsidal choir. 

Returning now to the great cathedrals in the north of France, 
we give an illustration (fig. 8) of Amiens cathedral (from Viollet 
le Due’s Dictionnaife taisonne) which shows ^the disposition of a 
cathedral, with its nave-arches, triforium, clerestory windows 
and vault, the flying buttresses which were required to carry the 
thrust of the vault to the outer buttresses which flanked the 
aisle walls, and the lofty pinnacles which surmounted them. 
In this case there was no triforium gallery, owing to the greater 
height given to the aisles. In Notre Dame at Paris the triforium 
was nearly as high as the aisles ; in large towns this feature gave 
increased accommodation for the congregation, especially on the 
occasion of great f@tes, and it is found in Noyon, Laon, Senlis 
and Soissoris cathedrals, built in the latter part of the 12th 
century ; latet it was omitted, and a narrow passage Jh the 
thickness of the wall only represented the triforium ; at a 
still later period the aisles were covered with a stone 
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pavement of slight fall so as to allow of loftier clerestory 
windows. 

The cathedrals in Spain follow on the same lines as those in 
France. The cathedral of Santiago de Compostela is virtually a 
copy of St Semin 
at Toulouse, con- 
sisting of nave 
and aisles, tran- 
septs and aisles, 
and a choir with 
chevet of five 
chapels ; at Leon 
there is a chevet 
with five apsidal 
chapels, and at 
Toledo an east end 
with double aisles 
round the apse 
with originally 
seven smiill apsi- 
dal chapels, two 
of them rebuilt at 
a very late period. 

At Leon, Barce- 
lona and Toledo 
the processional 
passage round the 
apse with apsidal 
chapels recalls the 
French disposi- 
tion, there being 
a double aisle 
around the latter, 
but in Leon and 
Toledo cathedrals 
the east end is 
masked externally 
by other buildings, 
so that the beauty 
of the chevet is entirely lost. At Avila and Salamanca (old 
cathedral) the tiiapsal arrangement is adopted, and the same 
is found in the German cathedrals, with one important excep- 
tion, the cathedral of Cologne, which was based on that of 
Amiens, the comparative height of the former, however, being 
so exaggerated that scale has been lost, and externally it has 
the appearance of an overgrown monster. 

Under the headings Vault, Flying Buttress, Pinnacle, 
Clerestory and Triforium, definitions are given ot these chief 
components of a cathedral or church ; but as their design varies 
materially in almost every example, without a very largo number 
of drawings it would be impossible to treat them more in detail. 
The perspective view, taken from Viollet le Due’s dictionary, of the 
interior of the nave of Amiens cathedral illustrates the pnncipal 
features, viz. the vault (in this case quadripartite, with flying 
buttresses and pmnaclc), tlie triforium (in thts case limited to a 
narrow passage in the thickness of the wall), and the nave-arches, 
with the side aisles, beneath the windows of which is the decorative 
arcade. (R. P. S.) 

CATHELINEAU, JACQUES (1759-1793), Fmnch Vendean 
chieftain during the Revolution, was born at Tin-en-Manges, in 
the country now forming the department of Maine-et-Loire. 
He became well known in the country of Anjou, over which he 
travelled as a pedlar and dealer in contraband goods. His 
phvsical strength and his great piety gave him considerable 
ascendancy over the peasants, who surnamed him “ the saint of 
Anjou.’’ In the first years of the Revolution Cathclineau 
listened to the exhortations of Catholic priests and royalist 
imigrh, and joined the insurrection provoked by them against 
the revolutionary government. Collecting a band of peasants 
and smugglers, he took the ch&teau of Gallais, where he cap- 
tured a cannon, christened by the Vendeans the Missionary ” ; 
he then took the towns of Chemilli, Cholet, Vihiers and 
Chalonnea (March 1793). His companions committed atrocities 
which brought upon them terrible reprisals on the port of the 
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Repubhcsmsk Meanwhile Cathelineaii’s troops increased, aoad 
combined with the other Vendean chiefs, such as N. StoflBbt and 
Gigot d'EJbte, takings the towns of Beauprdau^ fontenay and 
wSaumur. The first successes of the Vendeans were due to the fact 
that the Republicans had not expected an insurrection. When 
the resistance to the insurgents became more serious, differences 
arose among their leaders. To avoid these rivalries, it is thought 
that Cathelineau was named generalissimo of the rebels, though 
his authority o^^cr the undisciplined troops was not increased by 
the new office. In 1793 all the Royalist forces tried to capture 
Nantes. Cathelineau entered the town in spite of the resistance of 
General J. B. C Candaux, but he was killed, and the Vendean 
army broke up. Numerous relatives of Cathelineau also perished 
in the war of La Vendee. His grandson, Henri de Cathelineau, 
figiiH'd in the war of 1870 between France and Genuany (see 
also Vendee ; Choxtans) 

See ( I’ort. Fm de J. Catheiineau (1882) ; La L^gende de Cathe- 
lineau ” m the review La RevoliUion franfai'ie, vol. xxiv. ; Les 
Ongmes de la Vmd&e (Pans, 1888, 2 vols.) , Dicltimnaife hn^tonqm 
de Maiuc-et-Loire ; CretmcaU'-Joly, Histoire de la VencUc militairc , 
Th. Muret, Vte populatre de Caikehneau (1845) (R. A ♦) 

CATHERINE, SAINT. The Roman hagiology contains the 
record of six saints of this name. i. St Catherine oe Alex- 
andria, Virgin and Martyr, whose day of commemoration 
recurs on the 25th of November, and in some places on the 5tli of 
Marcli 2. St Catherine of Sweden, a daughter of St Bridget, 
who died abbess of Watzen in March 1381, and is ('ommemorated 
on the 22nd of that month. 3. St Catherine of Slena, 1347"- 
1380, whose festal day i.s observed on the 30th of April. 4. St 
('atherine of Bologna, 1413-1463, a visionary, abbe.ss of 
the convent of the Poor Clares in Bologna, canonized by Pope 
Benedict XIII., and commemorated throughout the Franciscan 
order on the 9th of March. 5. Sx Catherine of Genoa, ^ who 
belonged to the noblb family of Fieschi, was born about 1447, spent 
her life and her means in succouring and attending on the sick, 
especially in the time of the plague which ravaged (knoa m 1497* 
and 1501, died in that city in 1510, was beatified by Clement V. 
in 1675 and canonized by Clement XII. in 1737 ; her name was 
placed in the calendar on the 22nd of July by Benedict XIV. 
6. St Catherine de’ Ricci, of Florence, daughter of a wealthy 
merchant prince, was born in 1522, became a nun in the convent 
of tlie Dominicans at Prato in 1536, and died in 1589. She was 
famous during her life-time for the weekly ecstasy of the Passion, 
during which in a trance she experienced the sufferings of the 
Holy Virgin contemplating the Passion of her Son. She was 
canonized in 1746 by Benedict XIV., who fixed her festal day on 
the 13th of February. In Celtic and English martyrologies 
(November 25) there is also commemorated St Catherine Audiey 
(r. 1400), a recluse of Ledbury, Hereford, who was reputed for 
piety and clairvoyance. 

Of two of these saints, St Catherine of Alexandria, ike St 
Catherine par excellence^ and St Catherine of Siena, something 
more must be said. Of the former history has little or 
CMthmiae, nothing to tell. The Maronite scholar, Joseph Simon 
Assem^i (1687-1768), first identified her with the 
martyr, royal and wealthy lady of Alexandria (Eusebius, 
Hist. EccL viiii 14) who, for reusing the sdicitartdons frf the 
emperor Maximinus, was deprived of her property and baaiahed. 
But Rufinus {Hist. Eccl. viii. 17)' called this lady Dorothea, and 
the old Catherine legend, as recorded in the Roman martyrology 
and by Simeon Metaphrastes, has quite other features. Accord- 
ing to it Gathieriffle was the daughter of King Konetos, eighteen 
years old, beautiful and wise. During the persecution, under 
Maximinus she sought an interview with the emperor, upbraided 
him for his cruelties, and adjured him to give up the worship of 
false gods. The angry tyrant,, unable to^ refute her arguments 
himself, sent for pagan seholars to argue with her, but they were 
discomfited, Caitherime waa* then scourged and! cast into 
prison, and the empress was*sent to reaeon with her ; buit the 
dauntless virgin converted not only the empress but the Roman 

^ See the study in Baron Fr. von HugeFs Mytstiml' Element in 
Religpont (,1909). 


general and his soldiers who had accompanied her, Maximinus 
now ordered her to he broken on the wheel ; but the wheel wa^i 
shattered by her touch. The headsman’s axe proved more fatal, 
and the martyr’s body was borne by angels to Mount Sinai, 
where Justanian 1 . built the famous monastoty in her honour. 
Another development of the legend is that in which, having 
rejected many offers of marriage, she was taken to heaven in 
vision and betrothed to Christ by the Virgin Mary, 

Of all these marvellous incidents very little, by the universal 
admission of Catholic scholars, has survived the test of modern 
criticism. That St Catherine actually existed there is, indeed, 
no evidence to disprove ; and it is possible that some of the 
elements in her legend are due to confusion with the story of 
Hypatia {q.v.\ the neo^-platonic philosopher of Alexandria, who 
was done to death by a Christian mob. To the men of the middle 
ages> in any case, St Catherine was very real ; she was ranked with 
the fourteen must helpful saints in heaven, and was the constant 
theme of preachers and of poets. Her festival was celebrated in 
many places with the utmost splendour, and* in (‘ertain dioceses in 
France was a holy day of obligation as late as the beginning of the 
17th century. Numberless chapels were dedicated to her, and in 
nearly all churches her statue was set up. the saint being repre- 
sented with a wheel, her instrument of torture, and sometimes 
with a crown and a book. The wheel being her symbol she 
was the patron saint of wheelwrights and mechanics ; as the 
confounder of heathen sophistry she was invoked by theologians, 
apologists, preachers and philosophers, and was chosen as the 
patron saint of the university of Pans ; as the most holy and 
illustrious of Christian virgins she became the tutelary saint of 
nuns and virgins generally. So late as the i6th century, Bossuet 
delivered a panegyric upon her, and it was tlie action of Dom 
Deforis, the Bcnedirtine editor of his works, in criticizing the 
accuracy of the diata on which this was based, that first dis- 
credited the legend. The saint’s least was removed from the 
Breviary at Pans about this time, and the devotion to St Catherine 
has since lost its earlier popularity. See Leon Clugnet’s article 
in the Catholic Encyclopaedia , vol. in. (London, 1908). 

St Catherine of Siena was the youngest of the twenty-five 
children of Giacomo di Bemneasa, a dyer, and was .born, with a 
twin-sister who did not survive her birth, on the st 
25th of March 1347. A highly sensitive and imagin- CatAerine 
ative chSd, she very early began to practise asceticism 
and see visions, and at the age of seven solemnly dedicated her 
virginity to Christ. She was attracted by what she had heard of 
the desert anchorites, and in 1363-1364, after much struggle, 
persuaded her parents to allow her to take the habit of the 
Dominican tertiaries. For a while she led at home the life of a 
recluse, speaking only to her confessor, and spending all her time 
in devotion and spiritual ecstasy. Her innate humanity and 
sound sense, however, led her gradually to return to her place in 
the family circle, and she began also to seek out and help the 
poor and the sick. In 1368 her father died, and she assumed the 
care of her mother Lapa. During the following years she l^came 
known to an increasingly wide circle, especially as a peacemaker, 
and entered into correspondence with many friends. Her 
peculiarities excited suspicion, and charges seem to have been 
broughit against her by some of the Dominicans, to answer 
which she went to Florence in 1374, soon returning to Siena to 
tend the plogue-sfricken. Here first she met the Dominican 
friar, Raimqndo of Capua, her confessor and biographer. 

The year 1375, found Catherine entering on a wider stage. At 
the invitation pf Pioro Gambacorti, the ruler of the republic of 
Pisa, she visited that city and there endeavoured to arouse 
enthusiasm for the proposed crusade, urging princes and presi- 
dents, commanders and private citizens alike to join in the 
holy passage.” To this task was added that of trying to. keep 
Pisa and Lucca from joining the Tuscan League agomst the 
pope. It was at Pisa, in the church of Santa Cristina, on the 
fourth Sunday in Lent (Apil r), while rapt in ecstasy af^cr the 
communion, that Catherine’s greatest traditional glory befell 
her,, viz. the stigmata or impression on her bands, feet and heart, 
of the wounds corresponding with those received by Christ at his 
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crucifixion. The marks, however, were at her prayer not made 
visible. There is no need to doubt the reality of Catherine's 
exaltation, but it should be remembered that she and her circle 
were Dominicans, and that the stigmata of St Francis of Assisi 
were considered theicrdwnin^ ^lory of the saint, and hitherto the 
exclusive boast of the Franciscans. The tendency observable in 
many of the austerities and miracles attributed to St (ktherine to 
outstrip those of other saints, particularly Francis, is especially 
remarkable in this marvel of the stigmata, and so acute became 
the rivalry between the two orders that Pope Sixtus IV., himself 
a Franciscan, issued a decree asserting that St Francis had an 
exclusive monopoly of this particular wonder, and making it 
a censurable offence to represent St Catherine receiving tlie 
stigmata. 

in the year 1376, the 29tii of Catherine b life, Gregory^' XI. was 
living and holding the papal court at Avignon. He was the last 
of seven French popes in succession who had done so, and had 
perpetuated for seventy-three years what ecclesiastical writers 
are fond of terming “ the Babylonian captivity of the church.” 
To put an end to this absenteeism, and to bring back the papacy 
to Italy was the cherished and anxious wish of all gocxl Italians, 
and especially of all Italian churchmen. Petrarch had urgently 
pressed Urban V., Gregory’s immediate predecessor, to accom- 
plish the desired change ; and Dante had at an earlier date 
laboured to bring about the same object. But these and all the 
other mfluences which Italy had striven to bring to bear on the 
popes had hitherto failed to induce them to return. In these 
circumstances Catherine detennined to try her powers of per- 
suasion and argument, attempting first by correspondence to 
reconcile Gregory and the Florentines, who had been placed under 
an interdict, and then going in person as the representative of 
the latter to Avignon, where she arrived on the iHth of June. 
Gregory empowered her to treat for peace, but the Florentine 
ambassadors were first tardy and then faithless. Nothing 
daunted, Catherine herself hesou^^t Gregory, who, indeed, 
was himself so minded, to return, and he did so, in September 
(taking the sea route from Marseilles to Genoa), though periiaps 
intending only to make a temporary stay m Italy. Catherine 
went home by land and stayed for a month in 'Genoa with 
Madonna <i)rietta Scotti, a noble lady of that city, at whose house 
Gregory had a long colloquy with her, which encouraged him to 
push on to Rome. To this year, 1376, belongs the admission to 
Catherine’s cinde of disciples of Stefano di C^orrado Macemi, a 
Sienese noble distinguished by a character full of charm and 
purity, and her healing of the bitter feud between his family 
and the Tolomei. Another family quarrel, that of the Salimbeni 
at Rocca d’Orcia, was ended by her intervention in 1377. This 
year also she turned the ca.stle of Bekaro, which had been given 
to her, into a monastery. 

Meanwhile the returned pope was not having an easy time. 
Besides perpetuating Aie strife with his enemies he was olicmating 
his friends, and finding it mcreasingly difficult to pay his mer- 
cenaries. He vented his anger upon Catherine, who reproved 
him for minding temporal rather than spiritual things, but in 
the beginning of 137S sent her on an embassy to Florence and 
especially to the Guelph party. While she was urging the 
citizens to make peace with the pope there came the news of 
his death. Ihiring the troubles that ensued in Florence Catherine 
nearly ilost her life in a popular tumult, and .sorely ixsgretted not 
winning her heart’s desire^ “ the red nose of martyrdom.” Peace 
was signed with the new pope, Urban VI., and Catherine, having 
thus accomplished her second great political ta;6k, went home 
again to Siena. Thence nn the ouJtfareak of the schism Urban 
summoned her to Rome, whither, samewhat reluctantly, she 
^Cumeyed with her iwjw large spiritual family in Xovember. 
Once arrived gave hersdlf heartily to Urban’s icause, and 
wore her stender powers out in restraimng (his impatient temper, 
quietirig tSie revolt of the people of Rome, and trying to win for 
Urban thie support ^of Etioope. After prolonged and continual 
suffering she ded on tJie'a9th of April 1380. 

Caltherine of Siena lived on not only in her writings hut in her dis 
ciples. During her sivort odurse she gathered nound her a devoted 


, company of men and women trained to labour for the reformation of 
the individual, the church and the state. Her death naturally brok<‘ 
up the fellowship, but its members did not cease their activity and 
kept up what mutual corrwpondence was possible. Among them 
were Fra Raimondo, who became mast or-gencral ol tilie I)omiiiican8, 
William Fbte. an as^etically’inindtxl Englishman from t'^ambridge, 
Stefano Maooni, who joined tlie Cariluisians and ultimately became 
jmor-general, and the two secretaries, Neri di Landoccio and Fran- 
cesco Mala volti. The last of her band, Tommaso Gaffarini, died in 
1434, but the work was taken up. thongjh in other shape, by Savon- 
arola, between Francis of Assisi and whom Catherine forms the 
comiectmg link 

'Catherine’s works consist of (i) a treatise occupying a closely- 
pnnted quarto volume, which Fra Raimondo tiescribes as “a 
dialogue l>etwcen a soul, which asked tour questions oi the Lord, and 
the same Lord, who made answer and gave instruction in many 
most useful truths," {2) letters, and (3) prayers. The dialogue is 
entitled, The Book of Divine Oqctnnc, f^tven in person bv God the 
Father, speahtHg to the mind tif the most f^lorious and holy mrgin 
Catherine of Siena, and written doum as she dictated it in the vulaai 
tongue, she being ike while entranced, and admilly hearing wkat Ciod 
spoke in her. The work is declared to have been dictated by the 
saint in her father's house in Siena, a little before she went to Rome, 
and to have been completed on the 13th of October 1378. The book 
opens witli a passcige on tlic essence of mysticism, the union of the 
soul with God in Jove, and the bulk of it ihs a qomponduim of the 
spiritual teadiings scattered throughout her letters. Theic is more 
monologue than dialogue. Tht‘ book has a significant place in the 
history of Italian literal nre. In a language which is singularly 
poor in mystical works it stands with the IMvina Commedta as one of 
the two supreme attempts to express the oternal in tlie symbolimu 
of a day. to paint the union of the soul with the supra sensible while 
still imprisoned in the flesh." The prayers (twenty-six m all) aio 
mostly mystical outpourings repeating the as|>!rations found in her 
other writings. Ol more interest are the letters, nearly four hundred 
in nurnlier, and addressed to kings, jwpes, cardinak, bishops, am 
ventual bodies, political corporations^ and private individuals. 
Their histoiical importance, their spiritual fragrance and tlicir 
literary value combine to put their author almost on a level with 
Petrarch as a i4th-centnry letter- writer. Her language as the purest 
I'yacan of the golden age of the Italian vernacular, and with spoii- 
taneouis eloquence j^he passes to and fro between spiritual counsel, 
dom(‘stic advice and political guidance. , 

AuT-HORJTiHft — The sources for the personal life of CatheniU' of 
Siena are (i) the Vita or Legenda, Fra Raimondo’s biography written 
1384-1305, fust published in l.alin at Cologne, 1553, and widely 
translate ; (2) tiie Processus, a collection of tcstaanonics and lotteis 
by those of her folkwers wlio survived m 14x1, .and had to uistify 
the reverence paid to the memoi^ of one yet uncanonized ; (3) the 
Supplementum to Raimondo’s Vita, compiled by Tommaso Caffarint 
in 1414 ; (4) the Legenda nhbreviata, Caffarjni’s summary of the VUa, 
translated into beautiful Itahan by Stetoo Maconi ; (5) Letters, 
of winch the stamdard edition is that of Girolamo Gigli (2 volb., 
Siena, 1713, Lucca, X721) A selection of these has been published 
m English by V. D. Scudder (London, 1905). A complete biblio 
graphy is given in B. G. Gardner’s Saint Catherine of Stena (London, 
i 9’Q>7)» a meawimcntal study dealing with the religion, histoty and 
literature of the 14th century m Italy as they centre " m tJic work 
and personality of one of the most wonderful women that have ever 
lived." 

CATUERIRE L (1683-1727), empress of Russia. The true 
character and origin of this enigmatical woman were, until 
quite recently > amoqg the most obscure problems of Rassian 
history. It now appear^* that she came of a Lithuanian stock, 
and was one of the four children of a small Catholic yeoman, 
Samuel Skovrqnsky ; but her father died of tlie plague while 
she was still a babe, the fanxily scattered, and little Martlia was 
adopted by Pastor Gluck, the Protestant superintendent of the 
Marienbui^ district. Frau Gliick finally rid herself of the girl 
by marrying her to a Swedish dragoon called Johan. A few 
months later, the Swedes were compelled by the Russians to 
evacuate Marienburg, and Martha became one of the prisoners 
of war of Marshal Sheremetev, who sold her to Prince Menshikov, 
at whose house, in the German suburb of Moscowv ftiter the 
Great first beheld and love to her in his own peculiar 
fashion. After the birth of their first daughter Gathering 
Pete^r made no secret of lixeir relations. He lound, at last, 
the wofUBA he waikted, and she soon ibeeaute ao mdisj^nsable 
to hiiB that it waa a ferment to be without hen. The situatwtti 
tern regulated iby the reception of Martha into the Orttbodt>x 
Ghurolv when abe was reohmfened under the name of Catherine 
Afekseyevm, the taarevieh Alexius being her godfether, by the 
bmtmsA upon her of the title Gasudmuittya or sovereign 
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and, finally (1711:), by her public marriage to the tsar, who 
divorced the tsaritsa Eudoxia to make room for her. Henceforth 
the new tsaritsa was hex husband's inseparable companion. She 
was with him during the campaign of the Pruth, and Peter 
always attributed the successful issue of that disastrous war to 
the courage and sang-froid of his consort. She was with him, too, 
during his earlier Caspian campaigns, and was obliged on this 
occasion to shear off her beautiful hair and wear a close-fitting 
fur cap to protect her from the rays of the sun. 

By the tihaz of 1722 Catherine was proclaimed Peter’s suc- 
cessor, to the exclusion of the grand-duke Peter, the only son of 
the tsarevich Alexius, and on the 7th of May 1724 was solemnly 
crowned empress-consort in the Uspensky cathedral at Moscow, 
on which occasion she wore a crown studded with no fewer than 
2564 precious stones, surmounted by a ruby, as large as a pigeon’s 
egg, supporting a cross of brilliants. Within a few months of 
this culminating triumph, she was threatened with utter ruin by 
the discovery of a supposed liaison with her gentleman of the 
bedchamber, William Mons, a handsome and unscrupulous 
upstart, and the brother of a former mistress of Peter. A danger- 
ously familiar but perfectly innocent flirtation is, however, the 
worst that can fairly be alleged against Catherine on this occasion. 
So Peter also seemed to have thought, for though Mons was 
decapitated and his severed head, preserved in spirits, was 
placed in the apartments of the empress, she did not lose Peter’s 
favour, attended him during his last illness, and closed his eyes 
when he expired (February 28, 1725). She was at once raised 
to the throne by the party of progress, as represented by Prince 
Menshikov and Count Tolstoy, whose interests and perils were 
identical with those of the empress, before the reactionary party 
had time to organize opposition, her great popularity with the 
army powerfully contributing to her success. The arch-prelates 
of the Russian church, Theodosius, archbishop of Novgorod, and 
Theophanes, archbishop of Pskov, were also on her side for very 
much the same reason, both of them being unpopular innovators . 
who felt that, at this crisis, they must stand or fall with Tolstoy 
and Menshikov. 

The great administrative innovation of ('atherine’s reign was 
the establishment of the Verkhovny Tatny Sovyet, or supreme 
privy council, by way of strengthening the executive, by con- 
centrating affairs in the hands of a few persons, mainly of the 
party of Reform {Ukaz of February 26, 1726). As to the foreign 
policy of Catherine I. (principally directed by the astute Andrei 
Osterman), if purely pacific and extremely cautious, it was, never- 
theless, dignified, consistent and independent. Russia, by the 
mere force of circumstances, now found herself opposed to Eng- 
land, chiefly because Catherine protected Charles Frederick, duke 
of Holstein, and George I. found that the Schleswig-Holstein 
question might be reopened to the detriment of his Hanoverian 
possessions. Things came to such a pass that, in the spring of 
1726, an English squadron was sent to the Baltic and cast anchor 
before Reval. The empress vigorously protested, and the fleet 
Was withdrawn, but on the 6th of August Catherine acceded to 
the anti-English Austro-Spanish league. Catherine died on the 
1 6th of May 1727. Though quite illiterate, she was an un- 
commonly shrewd and sensible woman, and her imperturbable 
good nature under exceptionally difficult circumstances, testifies 
equally to the soundness of her head and the goodness of her 
heart. 

Robert Nisbet Bain, The Pupils of Peter the Great, chs. ii.-iii. 
(London, 1897) ; The First Romanovs, ch. xiv. (London, 1905;. 

(R. N. B.) 

CATHERINE IL (1729-1796), empress of Russia, was the 
daughter of Christian Augustus, prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, and , 
his wife, Johanna Elizabeth of Holstein-Gottorp. The exact 
date and place of her birth have been disputed, but there appears 
to be no reason to doubt that she was right in saying that 
she was bom at Stettin on*the 2nd of May 1729. Her father, 
who succeeded to the principality of Anhalt-Zerbst in 1746 and 
died in 1747, was a general m the Prussian service, and, at the 
time of her birth, was military commandant at Stettin. Her 
baptismal name was Sophia Augusta Frederica. In accordance 


with the custom then prevailing in German princely families, 
she was educated chiefly by French governesses and tutors. 
In 1744 she was taken to Russia, to be affianced to the grand- 
duke Peter, the nephew of the empress Elizabeth (^.2^.), and her 
recognized heir. The princess of Anhalt-Zerbst was the daughter 
of Christian Albert, bishop of Liibeck, younger brother of 
Frederick IV., duke of Holstein-Gottorp, Peter’g paternal grand- 
father. The choice of her daughter as wife of the future tsai 
I was the result of not a little diplomatic management in which 
I Frederick the Great took an active part, the object being to 
strengthen the friendship between Prussia and Russia, to weaken 
the influence of Austria and to ruin the chancellor Bestuzhev, 
on whom Elizabeth relied, and who was a known partisan 
of the Austrian alliance. The diplomatic intrigue failed, largely 
through the flighty intervention of the princess of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, a clever but very injudicious woman. But Elizabeth 
took a strong liking to the daughter, and the marriage was finally 
decided on. The girl had spared no effort to ingratiate herself, 
not only with the empress, but with the grand-duke and the 
Russian people. She applied herself to learning the language 
with such zeal that she rose at night and walked about her 
bedroom barefoot repeating her lessons. The result was a severe 
attack of congestion of the lungs in March 1744. During the 
worst period of her illness she completed her conquest of the 
good-will of the Russians by declining the religious services of a 
Protestant pastor, and sending for Simon Todorskiy, the orthodox 
priest who had been appointed to instruct her in the Greek form 
of Chnstiamty. When she wrote her memoirs she represented 
herself as having made up her mind when she came to Russia 
to do whatever had to be done, and to profess to believe whatever 
she was required to believe, in order to be qualified to wear the 
crown. The consistency of her character throughout life make"', 
it highly probable that even at the age of fifteen she was mature 
enough to adopt this worldly-wise line of conduct. Her father, 
who was a convinced Lutheran, was strongly opposed to his 
daughter’s conversion, and supplied her with books of controversy 
to protect her Protestantism. She read them, and she listened 
to Todorskiy, and to other advisers who told her that the Russian 
crown was well worth a mass, or that the differences between 
the Greek and Lutheran churches were mere matters of form. 
On the 28th of June 1744 she was received into the Orthodox 
Church at Moscow% and was renamed Catherine Alexeyevna. 
On the following day she was formally betrothed, and was 
married to the archduke on the 21st of August 1745 at St 
Petersburg. 

At that time Catherine was essentially what she was to remain 
till her death fifty -one years later. It was her boast that she 
was as “ frank and original as any Englishman.” If she meant 
that she had a compact character, she was right. She had decided 
on her line in life and she followed it whole-heartedly. It was 
her determination to become a Russian in order that she might 
the better rule in Russia, and she succeeded. She acquired a 
full command of all the resources of the language, and a no less 
complete understanding of the nature of the Russian people. 
It is tnae that she remained quite impervious to religious in- 
fluence.s. The circumstances of her conversion iliay have helped 
to render her indifferent to religion, but their influence need not 
be exaggerated. Her irreligion was shared by multitudes of 
contemporaries who had never been called upon to renounce one 
form of Christianity and profess belief in another in order to 
gain a crown. Her mere actions were, like those of other and 
humbler people^ dictated by the conditions in which she lived. 
The first and the most important of them was beyond all question 
the misery of her married life. Her husband was a wretched 
creature. Nature had made him mean, the smallpox had made 
him hideous, and his degraded habits made him loathsome. 
And Peter hod all the sentiments of the worst kind of small 
German prince of the time. He had the conviction that his 
princeship entitled him to disregard decency and the feelings of 
others. He planned brutal practical jokes> in which blows 
Iiad always a share. His most manly taste did not rise above the 
kind of military interest which has been defined as corporal’s 
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mania/^ the passion for uniforms, pipeclay, buttons, the “ tricks 
of parade and the froth of discipline.’’ He detested the Russians, 
and surrounded himself with Holsteiners. For ten years the 
marriage was barren, and the only reason for supposing that the 
future tsar Paul (^.v.), who was born on the 2nd of October 1754, 
was the son of Peter, is the strong similarity of their characters. 
Living in the grossly animal court of the empress Elizabeth, 
bound to a husband whom she could not but despise and detest, 
surrounded by suitors, and entirely uninfluenced by religion, 
Catherine became and remained perfectly immoral in her sexual 
relations to men. The scandalous chronicle of her life was the 
commonplace of all Europe. Her male favourites were as openly 
paraded as the female favourites of King Louis XV. It may be 
said once and for all that her most trusted agents while she was 
still grand-duchess, and her chief ministers when she became 
empress, were also her lovers, and were known to be so. 

For some time after the marriage, the young couple were 
controlled by the empress Elizabeth, who appointed court 
officials to keep a watch on their conduct ; but before long these 
custodians themselves had become the agents of Catherine’s 
pleasures and ambition. After the birth of Paul she began to 
take an active part in political intrigues. Her abilities forced 
even her husband to rely on her judgment. When in difficulty 
he ran to her and flattered her with the name of Madame La 
Ressource — Madame Quick Wit — which did not prevent him from 
insulting and even kicking her when the immediate need of her help 
was over. In 1758 he endeavoured to turn the empress Elizabeth 
against her, and for a time Catherine was in danger. She faced 
the peril boldly, and reconquered her influence over the sovereign, 
but from this time she must have realized that when the empress 
was dead she would have to defend herself against her husband. 
That Peter both hated and dreaded her was notorious. The 
empress Elizabeth died on the 5th of January 1762. The grand 
duke succeeded without opposition as Peter 111 . His behaviour 
to his wife continued to be brutal and menacing, and he went on 
as before offending the national sentiment of the Russian people. 
Tn July he committed the insane error of retiring with his Hol- 
steiners to Oranienbaum, leaving his wife at St Petersburg. 
On the 13th and 14th of that month a pronunciamiento ” 
of the regiments of the guard removed him from the throne and 
made Catherine empress. The history of this revolt is still 
obscure. It has naturally been said that she organized the 
mutiny from the first, and some plausibility is conferred on this 
belief by the fact that the guards were manipulated by the four 
Orlov brothers. The eldest, Gregory, was her recognized chief 
lover, and he was associated with his brother Alexis in the office 
of favourite. On the other hand, there does not appear to 
have been any need for organization. The hatred felt for Peter 
III. was spontaneous, and Catherine had no need to do more 
than let it be known that she was prepared to profit by her 
husband’s downfall. Peter, who behaved with abject cowardice, 
was sent to a country house at Ropcha, where he died on the 1 5th 
or i8th of July of official “ apoplexy.” The truth is not known, 
and Frederick the Great at least professed long afterwards 
to believe that Catherine had no immediate share in the murder. 
She had no need to speak. Common-sense must have shown the 
leaders of the revolt that they would never be safe while Peter 
lived, and they had insults to avenge. 

The mere fact that Catherine II., a small German princess 
without hereditary claim to the throne, ruled Russia from 1762 
to 1796 amid the loyalty of the great mass of the people, and the 
respect and admiration of her neighbours, is sufficient proof of 
the force of her character. Her title to be considered a great 
reforming ruler is by no means equally clear. Voltaire and the 
encyclopaedists with whom she corresponded, and on whom she 
conferr^ gifts and pensions, repaid her by the grossest flattery, 
while doing their best to profit by her generosity. They made her 
a reputation for “ philosophy,” and showed the sincerity of their 
own love of freedom by finding excuses for the partition of 
Poland There is a very great difference between Catherine IL 
as she appears iti the panegyrics of the encyclopaedists and 
Catherine os she appears in her correspondence and in her acta. 


Her foreign admirers amused her, and were useful in spreading her 
reputation. The money they cost her was a small sum in com- 
parison to the £12,000,000 she lavished on her long series of 
lovers, who began witli Soltykov and Stanislaus Poniatowski 
(q»v,) before she came to the throne, and ended with the youthful 
Platon Zubov, who was tenant of the post at her death. She 
spent money freely on purchasing works of art and curios. 
Yet she confessed with her usual candour that she hatl no taste 
for painting, sculpture or music. Her supposed love of literature 
does not appear to have amounted to more than a lively curiosity, 
which could be satisfied by dipping into a great number of books. 
She had a passion for writing, and produced not only a mass of 
letters written in French, but pamphlets and plays, comic and 
serious, in French and Russian. One on the history of Oleg, 
the more or less legendary Varangian, who was guardian to the 
son of Rurik, was described by her as an imitation of Shake- 
speare.” The scheme is not unlike that of a ** chronicle play.” 
Her letters are full of vivacity, of colour, and at times of insight 
and wit, but she never learnt to write either French or German 
correctly. The letters to Voltaire attributed to her are not hers, 
and were probably composed for her by Andrei Shuvalov. The 
philosophers and encyclopaedists who, by the mouth of Diderot, 
complimented Catherine on beii*ig superior to such female 
affectations as modesty and chastity, flattered her to some 
extent even here. She enforced outward decency in her house- 
hold, was herself temperate in eating and drinking, and was b\^ 
no means tolerant of disorderly behaviour on the part of the ladies 
of her court. They flattered her much more when they dwelt 
on her philanthropy and her large share of the enlightenment of 
the age. She was kind to her servants, and was very fond of 
young children. She was rarely angry with j:>eople who merely 
contradicted her or failed to perform their service in her household. 
But she could order the use of the knout and of mutilation as 
freely as the most barbarous of her predecessors when she 
thought the authority of the state was at stake, and she did employ 
them readily to suppress all opinions of a heterodox kind, whether 
in matters of religion or of politics, after the beginning of the 
French Revolution. Her renowned toleration stopped short of 
allowing the dissenters to build chapels, and her passion for 
legislative reform grew cold when she found that she must begin 
by the emancipation of the serfs. There were exceptions even 
to her personal kindness to those about her. She dropped her 
German relations. She kept a son born to her shortly before the 
palace revolution of 1 762, whose paternity could not be attributed 
to Peter, at a distance, though she provided for him. He was 
brought up m a private station under the name of Bobrinski. 
She was a harsh mother to her son Paul. It seems highly probable 
that she intended to exclude him from the succession, and to 
leave the crown to her eldest grandson Alexander, afterwards 
the emperor Alexander I. Her harshness to Paul was probably 
as much due to political distrust as to what -she saw of his 
character. Whatever else Catherine may have been she was 
emphatically a sovereign and a politician who, was in the last 
resort guided by the reason of state. She was resolved not to 
allow her authority to be disputed by her son, or shared by him. 

As a ruler, Catherine professed a great contempt for system, 
which she said she had l>een taught to despise by her master 
Voltaire. She declared that in politics a capable ruler must be 
guided by “ circumstances, conjectures and conjunctions.” 
Her conduct was on the surface very unstable. In a moment 
of candour she confessed that she was a great eommenaeuse — 
that she had a mania for b^inning innumerable enteritises 
which she never pursued. This, however, is chiefly true of her 
internal administration, and even there it should be qualified. 
*Many of her beginnings were carried on by others and Were not 
barren. Her foreign policy was as consistent a# it could be 
considering the forces she had to contend against It wm 
steadily aimed to secure the greatness and the safety of Russia^ 
There can be no question that she loved her adopted country 
sincerely, and had an affection for her people, and an opinion of 
their gteat qualities which the did not hesitate to express in 
hyperbolical terms. Her zeal for the reputatioii.al the i^ssians 
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w«U} ^RK»8t icomioaily slsMrti iby the iminvense trouble she todk 
‘ccnApile an -answer to the V4?yage en S^ine of the Erendi 
ifitronofner Chira^ d^Aateroche. Oic book is m tftiree big 
(jcrartos, and Camenrixie^s answer — which was never tmished — is 
sti!l larger. Chapjie d'Auteroohe had discjOTered that Sib^ia 
was not a paradise^ and had observed that tShe Russians were 
dirty in their “habits^ and that masters whipped their servants^ 
male and ^female. Her patriotism was less iimocenlly ^stmm by 
her conqbests. Yet it may be doubted whether any capable 
ruler Russia could have abstained from aggressions at the 
expense of the nghts erf the Saxon family in Courland, of Poland, 
and of Turiccy (see Russia : Eistcvy). It does seem now to 
be clearly proved that the partition of Poknd was not suggested 
hy her, as has been frequently asserted. Catherine would have 
preferred to control the country through a vassal sovereign of 
the type of Stanislaus Poniatewski, the okJ lover whose Jielection 
she secured in 1763. Poland was incapable of maintaining its 
mdf^pendenoe at the time of the first partition (1772), and the 
division of the tmhappy country was forced on by Austria and 
Prussia. In the tase ctf the second partition in 1793, she did 
sdfHfw herself to be very unscrupulous. Her opposition to the 
reform of the Polish government was plainly due to a wish to 
preserve sm excuse for further spoliation, but her conduct was 
less cruel and base than that of Prussia. 

Catherine had adhered to iber husband’s policy of a Prussian 
alliance. While Frederriok the Great lived she was impressed 
by 'his ataiity. But the Prussian alliance became hatefiofl to 
her, and her later correspondence with Grimm overflows with 
contempt of his successor Frederick William II., who is always 
spoken of by her as “ Brother Gu.” Her -exaspyeration with the 
affectations of the Prussian king was unquestionably increased 
by her discovery that he would not be inducted to apply himself 
to a crusade against the French Revolution, which by employing 
all his forces 'would have left Russia free to annex the whole of 
Whalt remained ctf Pdla/nd. But at lea^ she did not eater iiito^ 
a solemn engagement to defend the Poles who were 'engaged in 
reformin]^ their constitution, and then throw them over in order 
to share in lihe plunder of their country. 

Catherine’s Turkish policy was at first marked by a certain 
grandiosity. When the Turks declared war in 1768 in order to 
support Poland, which they looked upon as a necessary buffer 
state, she retaliated by the great Greek scheme. For a time it 
was a pet idea with her to revive the C/reek empire, and to plant 
the cross, with the double 4 »eaded Ru ssian eagle, at Constantinople. 
She formed a corps ‘of Greek cadets, caused her younger grandson 
to be christened Constantine, and began the polity of presenting 
Russia to the Christian subjects of the Porte as their deliverer. 
In pursuit of this heroic enterjirise, which excited the loud 
admiration of Voltaire, she sent a fleet under Alexis Orlov into 
the Mediterranean in 1770. Orlov tempted the Greeks of the 
Morea to take up arms, .and then left them in the lurch. When 
Catherine found herself opposed by the policy of France and 
England, and threatened the jealousy of Prussia and Austria, 
she dropped the Greek design, observing to Voltaire that the 
desoettdantB of the Spartans were much degetierated, The 
introduction into the treaty of Kuebtak^-Kainarji of 1774 of a 
clause by which the Porte guaranteed the nghts «otf its Christian , 
subjects, and of anMher giving Russia the right t© interfere on 
behalf of a new Russian church in Constantinople, advertised 
the olaiin'oftSie tsars to be the natural protectors erf the Orthodox 
in the OttximaTi domimons; but wheh she toiokoiparms again in 
17*8 in affiance with Joseph it was to make^a mere war 

of conquest and partition. The Turkish wars show the weak 
ride of Catherine as a infler. Though she had mounted the 
throne by a military revolt and entered ort great schemes of 
conquest, she never took an intelligent interei^ in her army. | 
She neglected it in peace, allowed it to be shamdfuHy administered 
in war) and could never be made to undezmand thatit was snot in 
her improvise <generals out of her tovoUritoB. ft is 

to her she sww the capacity of Savarov, yet riie never ' 

liad himaai^hefiadin Poten^iti; who^ay 

have been of gemus, Init wasNceriainly no general. IShe ^ 


took care never to have to deal wvth a disciplined opponent^ 
exoept the Swodes, wfho beat her, but who were very few^ 

It was the misfortune of Catheriioc that she lived too long. 
She disgraced herself Iby living with lier last lover, Zubov, when 
she, was a woman of sixty-seven, trusting him With power aaad 
lavishing public money on him. The outbreak of the French 


which she had assumed in earlier years. She hod always enter- 
tained a quiet contempt for the French writers whom she'flaUered 
and pensioned, and who served her as m advertising agency m 
the west. When the result of their teaching was seen in Paris, 
good-natured contempt was turned to hatred. She then -became 
a persecutor in her own dominions of the very ideas she had 
encouraged in former years. She scolded and preached a crusade, 
without, however, departing from the steady pursuit of her own 
interests in Poland, while endeavouring with transparent 
cunning to push Austria and Prussia into an invasion of Franco 
with aS their forces. Her health began to break down., and it 


appears to be nearly certaim that towards the end ^he suffered 
from hysteria of a shameful kind. It is plain that her intellect 
had begun to fail just before her death, for she allowed the 
reigning favourite, Platon Zubov, to persuade her to despatch 
his brother Valerian, with the rank of field marshal and an arm)' 
of 20,000 men, on a crack-brained scheme to invade India byway 
of Persia and Tibet. The refusal of the king of Sweden to marry 
into her family unless the bride would become a I.utlieran is 
said to have tterown her mto a convulsion of rage which hastened 
her death. On the 9th of November 1796, she was semod by 
a fit of apoplexy, and died on the evening of the roth. 

All other accounts of Cathorme II. have been sgperseded by 
Waliszcwski's two volumes,/^ Roman d'une impSratrice (Paris. 1893) 
Jind AuiouY d* un Trdne Catherine It . scs collaborateUrs, ses amis, us 
favons (Pans, 1804) The onginal sources for the history of her 
policy and her cliaracter are to be found m the publications of the 
impoual Russian Histoncal Society, vols. i.*cix. (St Petersburg), 
begiui in j8f>7 , her piivatc* and official correspondence will be 
loimd in vols 1., 11., iv , v., vi , vii . vin , ix., x., xm., xiv., xv , xvii , 
XX., xociii , xxxii., xxxiii , xxxvi., xhi . xliii , xlvii , xlviii , h , 
Ivii., beviu, Ixvui., Ixxxvii , jccvn., xcvin., cvu., cxv., cxviu. 


CATHERINE DE* MEDICI (ist^-a^Sq), queen of France, 
the wife of one French king and the mother of three, was born at 
Morence in 1519. She was a daughter of Loreneo II. de’ Medici 
and a French princes.s, Madeleine de la Tour d’ Auvergne. Having 
lost both her parents at an early age, Catherine was sent to a 
convent to be educated ; and she was only fourteen when she 
was married (1533) at Marseilles to the duke of Orleans, after- 
wards Henry II. ‘It was her uncle, Pope Clement VII., who 
arranged the marriage with Francis I. PVancis, stiff engaged 
in his lifelong task of making head against Charles V., was only 
too glad of the opportunity to strengtlien his influence in the 
Italian peninsula, while Olement, ever needful of help against 
his too powerful protector, was eqwaffy ready to hold out a 
bait, During the reign of Francis, Catherine exercised no in- 
fluence in FVance. She was young, a foreigner, a member of 
a state that had aslmost no weight in the great world of politics, 
had -not given any proof of great ability, and wa.s thrown into 
the Shade by more important persons. For ten years after her 
marriage ^he had no children. In consequence, a divorce 
began to be talked of at court ; and it seemed not impossible 
that Francis, alarmed at the possJWe extinction -of the royal 
house, might listen to such a proposal. But Catherine had the 
faappmeSs of bringing him granddhildren ere he died. During 
the reign etf her husband, too ‘(i547-~i5S9)i Catherine lived a 
quiet and passive, but observant hfe. Henry bein^ completely 
under the influence of his mistress, Diane de Poitiers, she had 
little authority^ In 1552, when the king left the kingdom for the 
can^ign of Metz, ^he was nominated regent, bat with very 
limited powers. This continued even after the accession of her 
son Francis 11 . Francis was under the spell of Maty Stuart, 
and shc,Uttle disposed to meddle with politics on her ownaocmint, 
was managed by her uncles, the cardinal ^of Lorraine and the 
dake of CS^ise. The queen-mdther, however, soon grew weary 
of the domination of the GuiscB, and entrired upon a course of 
eeoret opposition. On ttue tst of April 1560 she p^kced in the 
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chancellorship Michel de THSpital advocated the policy 

of conciliation. 

On the death of Francis (5th of December 1560), 'CRtberine 
became regent during the minority of her second son, Charies 
IX., and now found before her a career worthy lof the most 
soariflg ambition. She was then forty-one years old, but^ 
although she was tlie mother of nine children, she was still very 
vigorous and active. She retained her influence for more than 
twenty years in the troubled period of the wars of religion. 
At first she listened to the moderate counsels of THopital im 
so far as to avoid siding definitely with either party, but 
her character and the habits of policy t© wluch she had -been 
accustomed, rendered her incapable of any noble aim. She had 
only one virtue, and that was her zeal for the interests of her 
children, especially of her favourite third son, the duke of Anjou. 
Like so many of the Italians of that time, who were almost 
destitute of a moral sense, she looked upon statesmanship in 
particular as a Career in which finesse, lying and assassination 
were the most admirable, because the most effective weapons. 
By habit a Catholic, but al?)Ove all things fond of power, she 
was determined to prevent the Protestants from getting the 
upper hand, and almost equally resolved not to allow them to 
l)e utterly crushed, in order to use them as a counterpoise to the 
Guises. This trimming policy met with little success : rage and 
siispioinn so possessed men’s minds, that she could no longer 
control the opp)Osing parties, and one civil war followed another 
to the end of her life. In 1567, after the “Enterprise of Meaux,” 
she dismissed THojutal and |omed the Catholic party. But, 
having failed to crush the Protestant rebellion by arms, she 
resumed in 1570 the policy of peace and negotiation. She con- 
ceived the project of marrying her favourite son, the duke of 
Anjou, to Queen Elizabeth of England, and her daughter Margaret 
to Henry of Navarre. To this end she became reconciled with 
the Protestants, and allowed Coligny to return to court and to 
re-enter the council. Of this stq> she quickly repented. ‘Chairles 
IX. conceived a great affection for the admiral and showed signs 
of taking up an mdependent attitude. Catherine, thinking her 
influence menaced, sought to regain it, first by the murder of 
Coligny, and, when that had failed , by the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew The whole of the responsibility for this crime, 

therefore, rests with Catherine ; unlike the populace, she had 
not even the excuse of fanaticism. This responsibility, however, 
weighed but lightly on her ; while her son was overwhebned 
with remorse, she calmly enjoyed her short-^lived triumph. 
After the death of Charles in 1574, and the succession of Anjou 
under the name of Henry III., Catherine pursued her did policy 
of compromise and concessions ; but as her influence is lost in 
that of her son, it is unnecessary to dwell upon it. She died on 
the 5th of January 1589, a short time before the assabsinadon 
of Hehry, and the consequent extinction of the House of Vaiois. 
In her taste for art and her love of magnificence and luxury, 
Catherine was a true Medici ; her banquets at Fontainebleau in 
1564 were famous for their sumptiaousness. In arcliitecturc 
especially «he was well versed, and Philibert de I’Orme relates 
that she discussed with him the iplan and decoration of her palace 
of the Tuileries. Catherine’s policy provoked a crowd of pamph- 
lets, the most celebrated being the Discvurs meweiUeux de la 
vie, aMons et departemens de la reine Catherme de Meitets, in 
whidh Henri Estienne undoubtedly collaborated. 

See Lettres de Catherine de MMtets, edited by Hector de la Feni^re 
(Pans, i‘88o, »cq.), m the CoUeettom de doc%mewis tnddnts sttr lhisto%t$ 
de Ffcmce , A. von Reumont, I>te if mend de' MeeUci 

(1B54; French itranslation liy A. Baschet. iB 6 €y) ; H. Bouchot, 
Caihertne de KUddeis {Pari^, 1899J. For a more complete biblio- 
graphy see EmeSt Lavisse, Histmre de' France (vol. v., by H. Le- 
moimfer, and vol. vi., by J. H. Mari^jol, 1904-1)905). See Mass 
E. Sichel's books, Catherme de* Medtm and 4 he French Referif^aUm 
(1905), and Whe Later Years of Cathenm die' Medici (1908). ; 

OATHERiKB or AAAOOH ^ Henry VIQ. | 

of England, daughter of Fardbai^ and JvabciUa of Spain^ was ] 
bom on the i^th or i&th of Deoendoer S485. She left: Spain in 
150I1 to maiirry Arthur, prinoe of Wales, son of {Cing Hieniy 
VIL, and landed iit Plymouth on 13 he ^d of October. The wed- 
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ding took place on the 14th of November in London, and soon 
aftearwards Catherine accompanied hesr youthful husband to 
Wales, where, in his sixteenth year, the prince died on the -and 
iof April 1502. On the 25th erf June 1503, she was formally 
betrothed to the king^s second son, Henry, now prince of Wales, 
and a papal dispensation for the alliance was obtained. The 
marriage, however,, did not take place during the lifetime of 
Henry VII. Ferdinand endeavoured to cheat the English king 
of the marriage portion agreed upon, and Heniy made use of the 
presence of the unmarried princess an England to extort new 
conditions, and especially to secure the marriage of tus daughter 
Mary to the archduke Charles, grandson of Ferdinandj, and after- 
wards Charles V. Catherme was thus from the first the unhappy 
victim of state politics. Writing to Ferdinand on the qth erf 
March i50Q,she describes the state of poverty to which she was 
reduced, and declares the kmg’s unkindness impossible to be 
borne any longer.^ On the old king’s death, however, a brighter 
prospect opened, for Henry VIII* decided immediately on 
marrying her, the weddmg taking place on tlie 11th of June and 
the coronation on tl^ie 34th. Catherine now enjoyed a few years 
of married happiness ; Henry showed himself an affectionate 
husband, and the alliance with Ferdinand was maintained against 
France. vShe was not without some influence in state affairs. 
During Henry’s invasion of France in 1513 she was made regent ; 
she showed great zeal and ardour in the preparations for the 
Scottish expedition, and was riding towards the north to put 
herself at the head of the troops when the victory of Floddeii 
Field ended the campaign. The following year an affectionate 
meeting took place between the king and queen at Richmond 
on the return of the former. Ferdinand’s treachery, however, 
in making a treaty with France roused Henry ’s wrath, and his 
angry reproaches fell upon his unfortunate wife ; but she took 
occasion in 1520, during the visit of her nephew Charles V. to 
England, to urge the policy of gaining his alliance rather than 
that of loanee. Immediately on his departure, on the 31st of 
May 1530, she accompanied the king to France, on tlie celebrateil 
visit to Francis 1., called from its splendour the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold ; but in 1522 war was declared against France 
and the emperor again welcomed to England. In 1521 she is 
represented by Shakespeare as pleading for the unfortunate 
duke of Buckingham. 

These early years of happiness and of useful influence and 
activity had, however, been gradually giving way to gloom and 
disappointment. Between January 15 id and November J518 
Catherine gave biriJi to six children (including two princes), who 
were all stillborn or died in infancy except Mary, bom-in 1516, 
and rumour did not fail to ascribe this series of disasters to the 
curse pronounced in Deuteronomy on incestuous uniom». In 
1526 the condition of Catherine's health made it highly improb- 
able that she would have more children. No woman had ever 
reigned in Eiiigland, alone and in her own right, and to avoid 
a fresh dispute concerning the succession, and the revival of the 
civil wax, a male heir to the throne was a pressiitg necessity. 
Theact of sanarriage,which depended for its validity on theidecision 
of the ecclesiastical courts, had, on account of the numerous 
dissdutionB and dispensations ;granted, not then attained the 
security since assured to it by the secular law. For obtaining 
dissolutions of royal marri^cs the facilities w^e especially 
great Pope Clement VIL himself permitted such a dissali^tion 
in the case of Henry 's own sister Margaret, in 1528, proposed later 
as a solution of the problem that Henry should be allowed 
two wives, and looked not unfavourably, with the same, aim, 
on the projeot for marrying the duke of Richmemd to ^ry, 
a 'brother to a sister.® In Henry’s case ailso the irregularity 
a umon, which is still generally reprobated and forbidden in 
Omstimdom, arul it was very doubtful that the pope bad 
the power to legalize^ provided a moral justification for adissjolu*- 
ition which in other oases did not exist. It was not therefoi^ 
iiMnoraEty of the pka which obstructed the papal decree in 

^ Cai, of State Fetp,, England and Spain, i. 4%; 

« Lett0i^ aHi Pi»p<et^s» br. 6627, 61^5, and app. « 5 rw ' 

® Jb. iv. 3072. 
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Henry's favour, but the tinluckv imprisonment at this time of 
Clement VII. at the hands of ('harles V., Catherine's nephew, 
which obliged the pope, placed thus “ between the hammer and 
the anvil," to pursue a policy of delay and hesitation. Nor was 
the immorality of Henry's own character the primary cause of 
the project of divorce. Had this been so, a succession of mis- 
tresses would have served as well as a series of single wives. 
The real occasion was the king’s desire for a male heir. But, 
however clear this may be, the injustice done to Catherine was 
no less cruel and real. Rumours, probably then unfounded, 
of an intended divorce had been heard abroad as early as 1524. 
But the creation in 1525 of the king’s illegitimate son Henry 
as duke of Richmond— the title borne by his grandfather Henry 
VII. — and the precedence granted to him over all the peers as 
well as the princess Mary, together with the special honour paid 
at this time by the king to his own half-sister Mary, were the 
first real indications of the king’s thoughts. In 1526, and 
perhaps earlier, Wolsey had been making tentative inquiries 
at Rome on the subject. In May 1527 a collusive and secret 
suit was begun before the cardinal, who, as legate, summoned 
the king to defend himself from the charge of cohabitation with 
his brother’s wife ; but these proc eedings were dropped. On the 
22nd of June Henry informed Catherine that they had been 
living in mortal sin and must separate. During Wolsey ’s absence 
in July at Paris, where he had been commissioned to discuss 
vaguely the divorce and Henry’s marriage with Ren^e, daughter 
of Louis XIL, Anne Boleyn is first heard of in connexion with the 
king, his affection for her having, however, begun probably as 
early as 1523, and the cardinal on his return found her openly | 
installed at the court. In October 1528 the pope issued a 
commission to Cardinal Campeggio and Wolsey to try the 
cause in England, and bound himself not to revoke the case to 
Rome, confirming his promise by a secret decretal commission 
which, however, was destroyed by Campeggio. But the trial 
was a sham. Campeggio was forbidden to pronounce sentence 
without further reference to Rome, and was instructed to create 
delays, the pope assuring Charles V. at the same time that the 
case should be ultimately revoked to Rome.^ 

The object of all parties was now to persuade Catherine to 
enter a nunnery and thus relieve them of further embarrassment. 
While Henry’s envoys were encouraged at Rome in believing 
that he might then make another marriage, Henry himself gave 
Catherine assurances that no other union would be contemplated 
in her lifetime. But Catherine with courage and dignity held 
fast to her rights, demanded a proper trial, and appealed not only 
to the bull of dispensation, the validity of which was said to be 
vitiated by certain irregularities, but to a brief granted for the 
alliance by Pope Julius II. Henry declared the latter to be a 
forgery, and endeavoured unsuccessfully to procure a declaration 
of its falsity from the pope. The court of the legates accordingly 
opened on the 31st of May 1529, the queen appearing before 
it on the i8th of June for the purpose of denying its jurisdiction. 
On the 2ist both Henry and Catherine presented themselves 
before the tribunal, when the queen threw herself at Henry’s 
feet and appealed for the last time to his sense of honour, recalling 
her own virtue and helplessness. Henry replied with kindness, 
showing that her wi.sh for the revocation of the cause to Rome 
was unreasonable in view of the paramount influence then 
exercised by Charles V. on the pope. Catherine nevertheless 
persisted in making appeal to Rome, and then withdrew. After 
her departure Henry, according to Cavendish, Wolsey’s bio- 
grapher, praised her virtues to the court. “ She is, my lords, 
as true, as obedient, as conformable a wife as I could in my 
phantasy wish or desire. She hath all the virtues and qualities 
that ought to be in a woman of her dignity or in any other of 
baser estate." On her refusal to return, her plea was overruled 
and she was adjudged contumacious, while the sittings of the 
Cdurt Continued in her absence. Subsequently the legates paid 
her a private visit of advice, but were unable to move her from 
her resolution. Finally, however, in July 1529, the case was, 
according to her wish, and as the result of the treaty of Barcelona 
^ Cal. of State Pap., England and Spain, iii. pt. ii. 770. 


and the pope’s complete surrender to Charles V., revoked by the 
pope to Rome : a momentous act, which decided Henry’s 
future attitude, and occasioned the downfall of the whole papal 
authority in England. On the 7th of March 1530 Pope Clement 
issued a brief forbidding Henry to make a second marriage, 
and ordering the restitution of Catherine to her rights till the 
cause was determined ; while at the same time he professed to 
the French ambassador, the bishop of Tarbes, iiis pleasure 
should the marriage with Anne Boleyn have been already made, 
if only it were not by his authority.^ The same year Henry 
obtained opinions favourable to the divorce from the English, 
French and most of the Italian universities, but unfavourable 
answers from Germany, while a large number of English peers 
and ecclesiastics, including Wolsey and Archbishop Warham, 
joined in a memorial to the pope in support of Henry’s cause. 

Meanwhile, Catherine, while the great question remained 
unsolved, was still treated by Henry as his queen, and accom- 
panied him in his visits in the provinces and m his hunting 
expeditions. On the 31st of May 1531 she was visited by thirty 
privy councillors, who urged the trial of the case in England, but 
they met only with a firm refusal. On the 14th of July Henry 
left his wife at Windsor, removing himself to Woodstock, and 
never saw her again. In August she was ordered to reside at 
' the Moor in Hertfordshire, and at the same time separated from 
the princess Mary, who was taken to Richmond. In October 
she agaih received a deputation of privy councillors, and again 
refused to withdraw the case from Rome. In 1532 she sent the 
king a gold cup as a new year’s gift, which the latter returned, 
and she was forbidden to hold any communication with him. 
Alone and helpless in confronting Henry’s absolute power, her 
cause found champions and sympathizers among the people, 
among the court preachers, and in the House of Commons, while 
Bishop Fisher had openly taken her part in the legatine trial. 
Subsequently Catherine was removed to Bishops Hatfield, 
while Henry and Anne Boleyn visited Francis I. Their marriage, 
anticipating any sentence of the nullity of the union with 
Catherine, took place after their return about the 25th of January 
1533, in consequence of Anne's pregnancy. On the loth of May 
Cranmer, for whose consecration as archbishop of Canterbury 
Henry had obtained bulls from Rome, opened his court, and 
declared on the 23rd the nullity of Catherine’s marriage and the 
validity of Anne’s. On the loth of August the king caused 
proclamation to be made forbidding her the style of queen ; but 
Catherine refused resolutely to yield the title for that of princess- 
dowager. Not long afterwards she was removed to Buckden 
in Huntingdonshire. Here her household was considerably 
reduced, and she found herself hemmed in by spies, and in fact 
a prisoner. In July she had refused Henry the loan of a certain 
rich cloth, which had done service at the baptism of her children, 
for the use of Anne Boleyn’s expected infant ; and on the birth of 
Elizabeth and the refusal of Mary to give up the title of princess, 
the latter’s household was entirely dismissed and she herself 
reduced to the position of attendant in Elizabeth’s retinue. A 
project for removing Catherine from Buckden to Somersham, 
an unhealthy solitude in the isle of Ely, with a still narrower 
maintenance, was only prevented by her own determined resist- 
ance. The attempt in November to incriminate the queen in 
connexion with Elizabeth Barton failed. She passed her life 
now in religious devotions, taking strict precautions against the 
possibility of being poisoned. On the 23rd of March 1534 the 
pope pronounced her marriage valid, but by this time England 
had thrown off the papal jurisdiction, the parliament had trans- 
ferred Catherine’s jointure to Anne Boleyn, and the decree had 
no effect on Catherine’s fortunes. She refused to swear to the 
new act of succession, which declared her marriage null and Anne’s 
infant the heir to the throne, and soon afterwards she was re- 
moved to Kimbolton, where she was well treated. On the 21st 
of May she was visited by the archbishop of Yorit and Ttmstall, 
bishop of Durham, who threatened her with death if she per- 
sisted in her refusal, but only succeeded in confirming her re- 
solution. She was kept in strict seclusion, separated from Mary 
2 Cal. of Stale Pap., Foreign and Dam,, iv. 6290. 
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and from all outside communications, and in December 1535 
her health gave way, her death taking place on the 8th of January 
1536, not without suspicions of poison, which, however, may be 
dismissed. She was buried by the king\s order in Peterbomugh 
cathedral. Before her death she dictated a last letter to Henry, 
according to Polydore Vergil, expressing her forgiveness, begging 
his good offices for Mary, and concluding with the astoundmg 
assurance— ‘‘ I vow that mine eyes desire you above all things.^^ 
The king himself affected no sorrow at her death, and thanked 
God there was now no fear of war. 

Catherine is described as “ rather ugly than otherwise ; of 
low stature and rather stout ; very good and very religious ; 
speaks Spanish, French, ITemish, English ; more bdloved by 
the islanders than any queen that has ever reigned.’’ She was 
a woman of considerable education and culture, her scholarship 
and knowledge of the Bible being noted by Erasmus, who 
dedicated to her his book on Chnsttan Matrimony in 1526, 
She endured her bitter and undeserved misfortunes with extra- 
ordinary courage and resolution, and at the same time with 
great womanly forbearance, of which a striking instance was 
the compassion shown by her for the fallen Wolscy, 

Bibliography.— See the article in Diet, of Nat Bwg. by J 
Gairdner, and those on Henry VIII. and Wolscy, where the case 
isS summed up very adversely to Henry, and The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon, by J. A. Froude (1891), where it is regarded from the 
contrary aspect , Henry VIII , by A F Pollard (1905) ; Cambridge 
Mod, History (1903), 11. 416 et seq. and bibliographies, p. 789 ; The 
Wives of Henry VIII., by M. Hume (1905). (P. C. Y.) 

CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA (1638-'! 705), queen consort of 
Charles II. of England, daughter of John IV. of Portugal, and 
of Louisa de Gusman, daughter of the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
was born on the 15/25 of November 1638 at Villa Vi^osa. 
She was early regarded as a useful medium for contracting an 
alliance with England, more necessary than ever to Portugal 
after the treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659 whereby Portugal was 
ostensibly abandoned by France, Negotiations for the marriage 
began during the reign of Charles I., were renewed immediately 
after the Restoration, and on the 23r(i of June, in spite of Spanish 
opposition, the marriage contract was signed, England securing 
I'angier and Bombay, with trading privileges in Brazil and the 
East Indies, religious and commercial freedom in Portugal and 
two million Portuguese crowns (about £300,000) ; while Portugal 
obtained military and naval support against Spain and liberty 
of worship for Catherine, She reached England on the 13th of 
May 1662, but was not visited by Charles at Portsmouth till the 
20th. The next day the marriage was solemnized twice, accord- 
ing to the Roman Catholic and Anglican usages. Catherine 
possessed several good qualities, but had been brought up in a 
conventual seclusion and was scarcely a wife Charles would have 
chosen for himself. Her personal charms were not potent enough 
to wean Charles away from the society of his mistresses, and in 
a few weeks after her arrival she became aware of her painful 
and humiliating position as the wife of the selfish and licentious 
king. On the first presentation to her of Lady Castlemaine, 
Charles’s mistress en litre, whom he insisted on making lady of 
her bedchamber, she fainted away. She withdrew from the 
king’s society, and in spite of Clarendon’s attempts to moderate 
her resentment, declared she would return to Portugal rather 
than consent to a base compliance. To overcome her resistance 
nearly the whole of her Portuguese retinue was dismissed. She 
was helpless, and the violence of her grief and anger soon changed 
to passive resistance, and then to a complete forbearance and 
complaisance which gained the king’s regard and favour. In 
the midst of Charles’s debauched and licentious court, she lived 
neglected and retired, often deprived of her due allowance, having 
no ambitions and taking no part in English politics, but keeping 
up rather her interest in her native country. 

As the prospect diminished of her bearing children to Charles, 
several schemes were set on foot for procuring a divorce on 
various pretexts. As a Roman Catholic and near to the king’s 
person Catherine was the special object of attack by the inventors 
of the Popish Plot. In 1678 the murder of Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey was ascribed to her servants, and Titus Oates accused 


her of a design to poison the king. These charges, of which the 
absurdity was soon shown by cross-examination, nevertheless 
placed the queen for some time in great danger. On the 28th 
of November Oates accused her of high treason, and the Commons 
passed an address for her removal and that of all the Roman 
Catholics from Whitehall. A series of fresh depositions were 
sent in against her, and in June 1679 it was decided that she 
must stand her trial ; but she was protected by the king, who in 
this instance showed unusual chivalry and earned her gratitude 
On the 17th of November Shaftesbury moved in the House of 
Lords for a divorce to enable the king to marry a Protestant 
and have legitimate issue ; but he received little support, and 
the bill was opposed by Charles, who continued to show his wife 
‘‘ extraordinary affection.” During the winter the calumnies 
against the queen were revived by Fitzharris, who, however, before 
his execution in 1681 confessed to their falsity ; and after the 
revival of the king’s influence subsequent to the Oxford parlia- 
ment, the queen’s position was no more assailed. 

During Charles’s last illness in 1685 she showed great aniciely 
for his reconciliation with the Romish Church, and it was 
probably effected largely through her influence. She exhibited 
great grief at his death. She afterwards resided at Somerset 
House and at Hammersmith, where she had privately founded a 
convent. She interceded with great generosity, but ineffectu- 
ally, for Monmouth the same year. On the loth of June 1688 she 
was present at the birth of the prince of Wales and gave evidence 
before the council in favour of the genuineness of the child. She 
was still in England at the Revolution, having delayed her return 
to Portugal to prosecute a lawsuit against the second carl of 
Clarendon, formerly her chamberlain She maintained at first 
good terms with William and Mary ; but the practice of her 
religion aroused jealousies, while her establishment at Somerset 
House was said to be the home of cabals against the government ; 
and in 1691 she settled for a short time at Euston. She left 
England finally with a train of one hundred persons in March 
1692, travelling through France and arriving at Lisbon on the 
20th of January 1693. She took up her residence at the palace of 
Bemposta, built by herself, near Lisbon. In 1703 she supported 
the Methuen IVeaty, which cemented still further the alliance 
between Portugal and England, and in 1704 she was appointed 
regent of Portugal during the illness of her brother King 
Pedro II., her administration being distinguished by several 
successes gained over the Spaniards. She died on the 31st of 
December 1705, bequeathing her great wealth, the result of long 
hoarding, after the payment of divers charitable legacies, to 
King Pedro ; and was buried with great ceremony and splendour 
at Belem. 

See L. C. Davidson, Catherine of Braganza (1908). 

CATHERINE OF VALOIS (1401-1437), queen of Henry V. of 
England, daughter of Charles VI. of France by his wife Isabel 
of Bavaria, was born in Paris on the 27th of October 1401. 
The lunacy of her father and the depravity of her mother were 
serious drawbacks to Catherine, and her only education was 
obtained in a convent at Poissy. About 1408 a marriage was 
suggested between the princess and Henry, prince of Wales, 
afterwards Henry V., who renewed this proposal after he became 
king in March 1413. In addition to the hand of Catherine, 
however, the English king asked for a large dowry both in 
money and lands, and when these demands were rejected war 
broke out. Once or twice during short intervals of peace the 
marriage project was revived, and was favoured by Queen 
Isabel. When peace was eventually made at Troyes in May 
1420 Henry and Catherine were betrothed, and the marriage took 
place at Troyes on the and of June i^ao. Having crossed to 
Englaind with Henry, the queen was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey on the a^rd of February 1421, and in the following 
December gave birth to a son, afterwards King Henry VI. She 
joined Henry in France in May 1422, returning to England 
after his death in the succeeding August. Catherine's name 
soon began to be coupled with that of Owen Tudor, a Welsh 
gentleman, and in 1428 Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, secured 
the passing of an act to prevent her from marrying without the 
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^consent of the king and council. It appears, however, that by 
this time Cathfsriine lisid Tudor were already married. They 
Jived in obscurity till 14^56, when Tudor was imprisoned, and 
Catjfaerinc retimd to Bermondsey Abbey, where she died on 
the 5rd of Jtunaary 1437. Hesr body was buried in the Lady 
chapel of Westmimter Abliey, and when tine chapel was pulled 
down dtiling the reign of Henry VII., was placed in Henry V.’s 
tomb. It lay afterwards under the Viiliers monument, and in 
1*78 was re-^buried in Henry V.’s chantry. By Tudor Catherine 
had thi^ sons and a daughter. Her eldest son by this marriage, 
Edmund, was cneated earl of Richmond in 1452, and was the 
father of Henry VII. 

Sre Agnes Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England, vol. lii. 
(London, 1877). 

CATHETUS (Gr. icaferos, a perpendicular line), in architecture 
the eye of the volute, so termed because its positiom is determined, 
in an Ionic or voluted capital, by a line let down from the point 
in which the volute generates. 

CATHOLIC (Gr. KutfoXticos, general, universal), a designation 
adopted in the 2nd century by the Christian Church to indicate 
Christendom as a whole, in contrast with individual churches. 
With this idea went the notions that Christianity had been 
diffused throughout the whole earth by the aipostles, and that 
only what was found everywhere throughout the church could 
be true. The term thus m time became fiuU of -dogmatic and 
political meaning, contiotiDg, when applied to the church, a 
tinivejsal authoritative and onthodoex: society, as opposed to 
Gnostic and other ‘‘ sects ” (cf. the famous canon of Vincent of 
Lerins a.d. 434 ; qmd ubiqm, quod semper, quod ab tminihus 
crediium est). The term “ Catholic ” does not exour in the old 
Roman symbol ; but Professor Loofs includes it 19 his recon- 
struction, based on typical phrases m common use at the time 
of the ante-Nioene creeds of tlie East. In the original form of 
the Nioene creed itself it does not occur ; but in the creed of 
Jerusalem (348), ;an amplification of the Nioene symbol, we fipd 
“ one Holy Cathohe Church,” and in the revision by Cyril of 
Alexandria (362) “ Catholic and Apostolic Church ” (see Cileeds). 
Thus, though the word “ Cathobc ” was late m finding its way 
into the formal symboJs of the church, it is clear that it had long 
been in use wi the original sense defined above. It must be 
bcMrne in mind, however, that the designation Catholic ” was 
equally claimed by all the warring parties within the church at 
various times ; thus, tlie followers of Arius and Athanasius 
alike called thrasdlves Catholics, and it was only the ultimate 
victory of the iktter that has reserved for them m history the 
name of Catholic, and branded the former as Ariao. 

With the gradual development and stereotyping of the creed 
it was inevitable that the term Catholic ” should come to 
imply a more narrowly defined orttkodoxy. In the Eastern 
churches, indeed, the conception of the church as the guardian of 

the faith onoe delivered to the saints ” soon overshadowed 
that of interpretation and development by catholic consent, 
«nd, though they have thnmighout claimed the title of Catholic, 
their chkdf glory is that conveyed in the name of the Holy 
Orthodox Chtnrch. In the West, meanwhile, the growth of the 
power of the papacy had tended more and more to the inter- 
pretation of the word " catholic ” os implying commmnioai with, 
and obedience to, the see otf Rome (see Papacv) ; Ihe churches 
of the East, no less than the hcnctical sects of the West, by 
repudiating this allegiance, had ceased to be Catholic. TkiB 
identification of Catholic ” with Roman ” was accentuated 
by the progress of the Refoimatioii. The Reformers themselves, 
indeed, like other dissidents and Tefornojers before them, did not 
necessarily rqnadiate the name of Catholic ; they believed, in 
fact, in cathoHcisni, i .a. the universal sanction of their beliefs, 
ais firmly m did the adherents of the old religion ” ; they 
included the Catholic creeds, definitions #omm*lated by the 
universal church, an theic^ervice books ; they too joppealed, as 
the fathers of Basel and Constanoe had «done, from the papal 
soaonarchy’ ln the great ecdesiastical oeffmblic. The Church of 
England at ko^ emphasiimg her own essential catholicity, 
retained in tier transktions of the ancient symbols the word 


“ catholic ” instead of replacing it by ‘‘ usiiversal.” But the 
appeal to the verbally inspired Bible was stronger than that tx)*a 
church hopelessly divided ; the Bible, and not tihe consent of 
the universal diurch, became the touchstoae of the reformed 
ortjhDdoxy ; in the nomonolature of the time, “ evangelical ” 
arose in contradistinction to “ Catholic,” wMe, in popular 
parlance, the protest ’’ of the Reformers against the ‘‘ corrup- 
tions of Rome ” led to the invention of the term “ Protestant,” 
which, though nowhere assumed in the officki titles of the older 
reformed churches, was earh^ used as a generic term to include 
them all. 

“Catholic” and “ Catholinsm ” tlius again changed and 
narrowed their meaning; they became, by universal usage, 
identified definitely with “ Romanist ” and the creed and 
obedience of Rome. Even in England., where the church 
retained most strongly the Cathobc tradition, this distinction of 
“ Protestant ” and “ Catholic ” was clearly maintained, at least 
till the “ Caiholir revival in the Church of England of the igth 
century. On the continent of Europe the equivalent words 
(e.g. Grer. Katholik, Kaihohzjsmus ; Fr. catkabque^ mtholiasmc) 
arc even more definitely associated With Rome ; they have lost 
the sense which they still convey to a considerable school of 
Anglicans. The dissiilent “Catholic” churches arc forced to 
qualify their titles : they are “ Old Catholics ” {Alt-Kafbohken) 
or “ German Catholics '' {Deutsch-Kaiholiken). The Church of 
Rome alone, officially and in popular parlance, is the Catholic 
Church ” {kathohsche Kircfic, egh'se catholique), a title which 
she proudly claims as exclusively tier <own, by diviiae right, by 
the sanction of immemorial tradition, and by reason of her 
perpetual protest against the idea of “ national ” churches, 
consecrated by the Reformation (see Church History, and 
Roman Catholic Churoh). The additional qualification of 
“ Roman ” she tolerates, since it proclaims her doctrine of the 
see of Rome as the keystone of Catholicism ; but to herself 
she is “ the Catholic Church,” and her members are “ Catholics.” 

Yet to concede this claim and surrender without qualification 
the word “ Catholic ” to a connotation which is at best only 
universal in theory, is to beg several very weighty questions. 
The doctrine of the Catholic Church, t.e, the -essential unity and 
interdependence of “ all God’s faithful people scattered tha'ough- 
out the world,” is common to all sections of ChTi.stians. The 
creed as one ; it is the interpretation that differs. In a somewhat 
narrower sense, too, the Church of England at least has never 
repudiated the conception of tlic Catholic Church as a divinely 
instituted organisation for the safe-guarding and proclamation 
of the Christian revelation. She deliberately retained tlie 
Catholic creeds, the Catholic ministry and the appeal to 
Catholic antiquity (see England, Church of). A large section 
of her members, accordingly, laying stress on this side of her 
tradition, prefer to call themselves “ Catholics.” But, though 
the invention of the terms “ Roman Catholic ” and Roman 
Catholicism ” early implied the retention by the English Church 
of her Catholic claim, hear members were never, after the jfcef orma- 
tion, called Catholics ; even tlie Caroline divines of the 17 th 
century^ for all their “ popish practices,” styled themselves 
Frotostmts, though they would have professed their adherence 
to “ the Catiiolic faith ” and their belief in “ the Holy Catholic 
Church.” 

Clearly, then, the exact meaning of the tesrm varies according 
to /those who use it and those to whom it is . applied. To the 
Romomist Catholic ” means “ Roman Catholic ” ; to the high 
AngUcan it means whatever is common to the three “ hist()ric ” 
branches into which he oo®iceiws the churdh to be divided — 
Roman, Anglkan .aaid Orthodox ; to the Protestant pure and 
sanple it means either what it docs to the Romanist, or, in 
expansive moments, singly what is “ universal to aR Christians. 
In a yet broader sense it is used adjectivally of mere wideness or 
universality of view, as when we speak of a man as “ of catholic 
sympathies ” or ^‘ cathciic m his taste.’* 

The mme of CtHhohc EpisAes is given to those letters (two of 
Peter, three otf Jolm, cwoe of Jamea^ \om of Jiide) incorporated 
in the New Testament which (eacoept 2 and g John) <uje not, like. 
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those of St Paul, addressed to particular individuals or churches, 
but to a krfer and more mdefinite circle of readers. (See 
Bible : Nm Tesiammi, Camn.) 

The title of CathoLicm {aaSokiKm) seems to have been used 
under the Roman empire, though rarely, as the Greek equivalent 
of c&nmdartts and pmefecius. Thus Eusebius (HtsL eccL viii. 23) 
speaks of the catbolicus of Africa (Kati&kuKbv 
As an ecdesiasticaJ title it was used to imply, not universal 
(ecumenical), but a great and widespread jurisdiction. Thus 
thei bishop of the important see of Seleucia (Bagdiid), though 
subordinate to the patriarch of Antioch, had the title of 
Catholicus and power to consecrate even archbishops; and on the 
division of the see there were Vno Catkohci under the patriarch 
of Antioch. In Ethiopia, too, there were Caihnlm with less 
extensive powers, subject to the patriarch of Alexandria. The 
title now survives, however, only lis tliat of the head of the 
Armenian Church {q^v.), A bishop's cathedral church is, how- 
ever, in Greek the Catholicon. 

An isolated use of the word “ catholic ” as a secular legal 
term survives in Scots law ; a catholic creditor is one whose debt 
is secured over several or over all of the subjects belonging to 
the debtor. 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, THE, a religious com- 
munity often called irvingites,” though neither actually 
founded nor anticipated by Edward Irving (yw.), Irving’s 
relation to this community was, according to its members, 
somewhat similar to that of John the Baptist to the early 
Christian Church, t,e, he was the forerunner and prophet of the 
coming dispensation, not the founder of a new seel ; and indeed 
the only connexion which Irving seems to have had with the 
existing organization of the Catholic Apostolic body was in 
“ fostering spiritual persons who had been driven out of other 
congregations for the exercise of their spiritual gifts.” Shortly 
after Irving’s trial and deposition (1831), certain persons were, 
at some meetings held for f)rayer, designated as called to be 
apostles of tlie Lord ” by certain others claiming prophetic 
gifts. In the year 1835, six months after Irving’s death, six 
others were similarly designated as called ” to complete the 
number of the twelve,” who were then formally “ separated,” 
by the pastors of the local congregations to which they belonged, 
to their higher office in the universal church on the 14th of 
July T835. This separation is understood by the community 
not as in any sense being a schism or separation from the one 
Catholic Church, but a separation to a special work of blessing 
and intercession on behalf of it.” The twelve were afterwards 
guided to ordain others — twelve prophets, twelve evangelists, and 
twelve pastors, “ sharing equally with them the one Catholic 
Episcopate,” and also seven deacons for administering the tem- 
poral affairs of the church catholic. The apostles were the 
cliannels of the Holy Ghost and the mysteries of God, and the 
authoritative interpreters* of prophetic utterance ” ; their 
teaching was brought hpme to the people by the “ evangelists.” 
The function of the prophets was to expkdn scripture and exhort 
to holiness, that of the “ pastors ” is explained by their title. 
The central episcopacy of forty-eight was regaarded aa “ indicated 
by prophecy,” being foreshown in the forty-eight boards of the 
Mosaic tabernacle. For ecclesiasticBl purposes the church uni-- 
versal is under their charge in twelve tribes ; for Christendom 
is considered to be divided into twelve: portiom or tribes, each 
tribe being iimder the special charge of an apostle and his co- 
ministers, and the seat of the Apostolic College being at Albury, 
near Guildfordv This is an ideal outline winch has never been 
fulfilled. There has never been a central episcopacy ” of 
forty-eight. The “ apostles ” alone aJivays held the supreme 
authcMTity, though, as their number dwindled, “ coadjutors ” 
were appointed’ to assist* the survivors, and toj exercise the 
fumtions. of the “ aipoatolate.” The last “ apostle died on 
the 3rd of Eebmary iqor. 

For the service ^ dmirch a comprehensive book of liturgies 
and offices was^pixivided by the apostka.” It dates from 11842 
and is based/ on the Anglican,. Romaaoi and Greek liturgies. 
Lights, incense, vestmentsy hoty watery chrism, and eSher 


adjuncts of worship are in constant use. The ceremonial in its 
completeness may be seen in the church in Gordon Square, 
London, and ekewhere. The daily worship consists of ‘‘ matins ” 
with ” proposition ” (or exposition) of the sactament at 6 A.m, 
prayers at 9 a.m. and 3 p.m., and vespers ” with “ proposition ” 
at 5 p.M. On all Sundays and holy dnys there is a ‘‘ solemn 
celebration of the eucharist ” at the high altar ; on Sundays 
this is at ro a.w. On other days ” low celebrations ” are held in 
the side-chapels, which with the chancel in all churches correctly 
built after a|)ostolic directions are separated or marked off from 
the nave by open screens with gates. The community has always 
laid great stress on symbolism, and in the eucharist, while reject- 
ing both transubatantiation and consubstantiation, holds strongly 
to a real (mystic^) presence, it emphasizes also the ” pheno- 
mena ” of Christian experience and deems miracle and mystery 
to be of the essence of a spirit-filled church. 

Each congregation is presided over by its ” angel ” or bishop 
(who ranks as angeEpastor in the Universal Church) ; under him 
are four-ond-twenty priests, divided into the four ministries of 
” elders, prophets, evangelists and pastors,” and with these are 
the deacons, seven of whom regulate the temporal affairs of the 
church — besides whom there are also sutKleacons, acolytes, 
singers, and door-keepers.” The understanding is that each 
elder, with his co-presbyters and deacons, shall have charge 
of 500 adult communicants in his district ; but this has been 
but partially carried into practice. This is the full constitution 
of each particular church or congregation a.s founded by tlie 
” restored apostles,” eat:h local church thus reflecting in its 
government the gov'ernment of the church catholic by the angel 
or liigh priest Jesus Christ, and His forty-eight presbyters in 
their fourfold mimstry (in which apostles and eldm always 
rank first), and under these the deacons of the church catholic.” 
The priesthood is supported by tithes ; it being deemed a duty 
on the part of all members of tlic chun h who receive yearly 
incomes to offer a tithe of their increase every week, besides the 
tree-will offering for the support of the place of worship, and for 
the relief of distress. Each local church sends ” a tithe of its 
tithes ” to the “ Temple,” by which the ministers of the Uni- 
versal Church are supj>orted and its administrative expenses 
defrayed ; by these offerings, too, the needs of poorer churches 
are supplied. It claims to have among its clergy many ot the 
Roman, Anglican and other churches, the orders of those 
ordained by Greek, Roman and Anglican bishops being recog- 
nized by it with the simple confirmation of an “ apostolic act.” 
The community has not changed recently in general constitution 
or doctrine, it docs not publish statistics, and its growtli during 
late years is said to have been more marked in the United States 
and in certain European countries, such as Germany, than in 
Great Britain. There are nine congregations enumerated in 
The Rehgious Life of Lottdon {1^04), 

For further details of doctrines, ritnal', See,, see R. N. Bosworth, 
J^s^toratfon of Apostles emd Readings 0% ih§ Lttttr^y, The 

Church and Tabernacle, and The Purpose of God %n Creation and 
Redemption (6th ed., 18818) ; G. MiUer, History and Doctrines af 
Irvtngism (1878). 

CATILINE (Lucius Sergius Catiltna] (c. 108-62 b.c.), a 
member of an ancient but impoverished patrician family of 
Rome, the prime mover in the conspiracy known by his name. 
He appears in history first aa a supporter of Sullki and during 
the proscription' he was conspicuous for his greed and cruelty. 
He slew his moffensive brother-m-law with his mm hand, and 
tortured and mutilated the much-loved Marius Gratidianus« 
He was believed to have made away with his wife and his son to 
win the profligate and wealthy Aurdia Onsstilla ; it was even 
suspected that he had been guilty of an intrigue with the Vestal 
Fabia. la 77 he was quaestor, in 68 praetor, and in 67-66 
governor of A^ica. His extortions and subsequent impeachment 
by P: Clodius Fulcher having disqualified him. as a candidate 
for the consulship, he formed a ccmsporacy, in winch he was 
joined b3r young men of ai cksses, even Crassus and Caesar, 
according to rumour, being implicated. The new consuls were 
to be murdered cm the ist erf January; but the plot--^the 
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exjecution of which was deferred till the 5th of Febriiary~failed 
in consequence of the impatience of Catiline, who gave the signal 
too hastily. Soon alter, Catiline, having bribed both judges 
and accuser, was acquitted in the trial for extortion. His scheme 
was forthwith immensely widened. The city was to be fired, 
and those who opposed the revolution were to be slain ; all debts 
were to be cancelled ; and there was to be a proscription of all 
the wealthy citizens. Among the conspirators were many men 
of the first rank and influence. Arms and money were collected, 
soldiers were enlisted, and the assistance of the slaves was sought. 
But Catiline’s hopes were again disappointed ; once more he 
failed to obtain the consulsliip (64) ; and, moreover, it soon 
became apparent that one of the new consuls, Cicero, was myste- 
riously able to thwart all the schemes of the conspirators. He 
was, in fact, informed of every detail, through Fulvia, the mis- 
tress of Curius, one of the plotters, who was himself soon persuaded 
to turn informer. The other consul, C. Antonius, in whom Catiline 
hoped to find a supporter, was won over and got out of the way 
by Cicero, who resigned the province of Macedonia in his favour. 
Before the next comitta consulana assembled, the orator had 
given so impressive a warning of the danger which was impending, 
that Catiline was once more rejected (63), and the consuls were 
invested with absolute authority. Catiline now resolved upon 
open war ; preparations were set on foot throughout Italy, 
especially in Etruria, where the standard of revolt was raised 
by the centurion C. Manlius (or Mallius), one of Sulla’s veterans. 
A plan to murder Cicero in his own house on the morning of the 
7th of November was frustrated. On the next day Cicero at- 
tacked Catiline so vigorously in the senate (in his first Catilinanan 
oration) that he fled to his army in Etruria. Next day Cicero 
awoke the terror of the people by a second oration delivered in 
the forum, in consequence of which Catiline and Manlius were 
declared public enemies, and the consul Antonius was despatched 
with an army against them. Meanwhile the imprudence of the 
conspirators in Rome brought about their own destruction. 
Some deputies from the Allobroges, who had been sent to Rome 
to obtain redress for certain grievances, were approached by 
P. Lentulus Sura, the chief of the conspirators, who endeavoured 
to induce them to join him. After considerable hesitation, the 
deputies decided to turn informers. The plot was betrayed to 
Cicero, at whose instigation documentary evidence was obtained, 
implicating Lentulus and others. They were arrested, proved 
guilty, and on the 5th of December condemned to death and 
strangled in the underground dungeon on the slope of the Capitol. 
This act, which was opposed by Julius Caesar and advocated by 
Cato Uticensis (and, indirectly, by Cicero), was afterwards 
vigorously attacked as a violation of the constitution, on the 
ground that the senate had no power of life and death over a 
Roman citizen. Thus a heavy blow was dealt to the cause of 
Catiline, who, in the beginning of 62, saw his legions, only 
partially armed and diminished by desertion, shut in between 
those of Metellus Celer and C. Antonius. Near Pistoria he 
hazarded battle with the forces of the latter, but was completely 
defeated in a desperate encounter. He himself, fighting with the 
utmost bravery, rushed into the ranks of the enemy and met his 
death. 

Such was the conspiracy of Catiline and the character of its 
author, as we find them in the speeches of Cicero, and the histories 
of Sallust and Dio Cassius (see also Plutarch, Cicero ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 35; Florus iv. i; Appian, JB.C. ii. 6; Eutropius vi. 15). It 
must not be forgotten, however, that our authorities were all 
members of the aristocratic party. Some of the incidents given 
as facts by Dio Cassius are manifest absurdities ; and Cicero 
paid more regard to the effect than to the truthfulness of an 
accusation. We find him at one time admitting that Catiline 
had almost persuaded him of his honesty and merit, and even 
seeking a poUtical union with him ; at another, when his alliance 
had been rejected and an election was at hand, declaiming 
against him as a murderer and a profligate. Lastly^ though 
Sallust’s vivid narrative is consistent throughout, it is obvious 
that he cherished very bitter feelings against the democratic 
party. Nevertheless, we cannot regard Catiline as an honest 


enemy of the oligarchy, or as a disinterested champion of the 
provincials. It is held by some historians that there was at the 
time on the part of many of the Roman nobles a determination to 
raise themselves to power, despite the opposition of the senate ; 
others with greater probability maintain that Catiline’s object 
was simply the cancelling of the huge debts which he and his 
friends had accumulated. Catiline, by his bravery, his military 
talents, his vigorous resolution, and his wonderful power ovet 
men, was eminently qualified as a revolutionary leader. He is 
the subject of tragedies by Ben Jonson and P. Cr6billon, and of 
the Rome samee of Voltaire. 

See P, M6nm6e, ikiudes sur la guerre sociale et la conjuration de 
Catiline (1844) ; E. Hagen, Caitlina (1854), with introductory dis- 
cussion of the authorities ; E. S. Beesley, Catiline as a Party 
Leader" (Fortnightly Review, June 1865), in defence of Catiline, 
C. John, Die Entstenungsgeschichte der catihnanschen Verschwerrung 
(1876), a critical examination of Sallust's account; E. vOn Stern, 
Catilina und die Parteikdmpfe in Rom 66-63 (1S83), with bibliography 
in preface , C. Thiaucourt, Etude sur la conjuration de Catiline (1887), 
a critical examination of Sallust's account and of lus object in 
writing it ; J. E. Blondel, Htstoire iconomique de la conjuration dc 
Catiline (1893), written from the point of view of a political econo- 
mist; Gaston Boissier, La Conjuration de Catiline (1905), and Cicero 
and his Friends (Eng. trans ) ; Tyrrell and Purser's ed. of Cicero's 
Letters bndex vol. s v " Sergius Catilma ") ; J. L. Strachan Davidson, 
Cicero (1894), ch. v. ; Warde Fowler's Caesar (1892) ; see also art 
Rome : History, The Republic, 

CATINAT, NICOLAS (1637-1712), marshal of France, entered 
the Gardes Fran9aises at an early age and distinguished himself 
at the siege of Lille in 1667. He became a brigadier ten years 
later, marichal de camp in 1680, and lieutenant-general 1688. lie 
served with great credit in the campaigns of 1676-1678 in 
Flanders, was employed against the Vaudois in 1686, and after 
taking part in the siege of Philipsburg at the opening of the War 
of the League of Augsburg, he was appointed to command the 
French troops in the south-eastern theatre of war. In 1690 he 
conquered Savoy, and in 1691 Nice ; the battle of Staff arda, 
>won by him over the duke of Savoy in 1690, and that of Marsaglia 
in 1693, were amongst the greatest victories of the time. In 
1696 Catinat forced the duke to make an alliance with France. 
He had in 1693 been made a marshal of France. At the be- 
ginning of the war of the Spanish Succession, Catinat was placed 
in charge of operations in Italy, but he was much hampered by 
the orders of the French court and the weakness of the forces for 
their task. He suffered a reverse at Carpi (1701) and was soon 
afterwards superseded by Villeroy, to whom he acted as second- 
in-command during the campaign of Chiari. He died at St 
Gratien in 1712. His memoirs were published in 1819. 

See E. de Broglie, Catinat, (Pans, 1902). 

CATLIN, GEORGE (1796-1872), American ethnologist, was 
born at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, in 1796. He was educated 
as a lawyer and practised in Philadelphia for two years ; but 
art was his favourite pursuit, and forsaking the law he established 
himself at New York as a portrait painter. In 1832, realizing 
that the American Indians were dying out, he xesolved to rescue 
their types and customs from oblivion. With this object he 
spent many years among the Indians in North and South 
America. He lived with them, acquired their languages, and 
studied very thoroughly their habits, customs and mode of life, 
making copious notes and many studies for paintings. In 1840 
he came to Europie with his collection of paintings, most of which 
are now in the National Museum, Washington, as the Catlin 
Gallery ; and in the following year he pubhshed the Manners^ 
Customs and CondiHms of the North American Indians in two 
volumes, illustrated with 300 engravings. This was followed 
in 1844 by The North American Porifoho, containing 25 plates 
of hunting scenes and amusements in the Rocky Mountains and 
the prairies of America, and in i848< by Eight Years^. Travels 
and Residende in Europe, In 1861 he published a curious little 
volume, in ** manugraph,” entitled The Breath Life, on the 
advantage of keeping one’s mouth habitually closed, especially 
during sleep ; and in 1868, Last Rambles dmmgst the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains and the Andes, He died in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, on the 22nd of December 1872. 
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OATOf DIONYSIUS, the supposed author of the Dionysii 
Catbnis Disticha de Moribus ad Filium, The name usually given 
is simply Cato, an indication of the wise character of the maxims 
inculcated, but Dionysius is added on the authority of a MS. 
declared by Scaliger to be of great antiquity. This MS. also 
contains Priscian’s translation of the Periegesis of the geographer 
Dionysius Periegetes ; this has probably led to the Disticha 
also being attributed to him. In the middle ages the author 
of the Disticha was supposed to be Cato the Elder, who wrote a 
Carmen de Moribus, but extracts from this in Aulus Gellius 
show that it was in prose. Nothing is really known of the author 
or date of the Disticha ; it can only be assigned to the 3rd or 
4th century a.d. It is a small collection of moral apophthegms, 
each consisting of two hexameters, in four books. They are 
monotheistic in character, not specially Christian. The diction 
and metre are fairly good. The book had a great reputation in 
the middle ages, and was translated into many languages ; 
It is frequently referred to by Chaucer, and in 1483 a translation 
was issued from Caxton’s press at Westminster. 

Editions by F. Hauthal (i860), with full account of MSS. and 
early editions, and G. Nemethy (1805), with critical notes ; see also 
F. Zarncke, Der deutsche Cato (1852), a history of middle age German 
translations, J. Nehab, Der altenghsche Cato (1879J ; E. Bischoff, 
Prolegomena zum sogenannten Dionysius Cato (1893), in which the 
name is discussed , F. Ple->sis, Poisie lattne (1909), 663 ; for medieval 
translations and editions sec Teuffel, Hist, of Roman Lit. § 398, 3. 

CATO, MARCUS PORCIUS (234-149 n.c.), Roman statesman, 
surnamed ‘‘ The Censor,” Sapiens, Prisons, or Ma'jor{\ht Elder), 
to distinguish him from Cato of Utica, was born at Tusculum. 
He came of an ancient plebeian family, noted for some military 
services, but not ennobled by the discharge of the higher civil 
offices. He was bred, after the manner of his Latin forefathers, 
to agriculture, to which he devoted himself when not engaged 
in military service. But, having attracted the notice of L. 
Valerius Flacous, he was brought to Rome, and became success- 
ively quaestor (204), aedile (199), praetor (198), and consul (195) 
with his old patron. During his term of office he vainly opposed 
the repeal of the lex Oppia, passed during the Second Punic War 
to restrict luxury and extravagance on the part of women. 
Meanwhile he served in Africa, and took part in the crowning 
campaign of Zama (202). He held a command in Sardinia, where 
he first showed his strict public morality, and again in Spain, 
which he reduced to subjection with great cruelty, and gained 
thereby the honour of a triumph (194). In the year igx he acted 
as military tribune in the war against Antiochus III. of Syria, 
and played an important part in the battle of Thermopylae, 
which finally delivered Greece from the encroachments of the 
East. His reputation as a soldier was now established ; hence- 
forth he preferred to serve the state at home, scrutinizing the 
conduct of the candidates for public honours and of generals 
in the field. If he was not personally engaged in the prosecution 
of the Scipios (Africanus and Asiaticus) for corruption, it was 
his spirit that animated the attack upon them. Even Africanus, 
who refused to reply to the charge, saying only, “ Romans, 
this is the day on which I conquered Hannibal,” and was absolved 
bv acclamation, found it necessary to retire self-banished to his 
villa at Liternum. Cato’s enmity dated from the African 
campaign when he quarrelled with Scipio for his lavish distribu- 
tion of the spoil amongst the troops, and his general luxury and 
extravagance. 

Cato had, however, a more serious task to perform in opposing 
the spread of the new Hellenic culture which threatened to destroy 
the rugged simplicity of the conventional Roman type. He 
conceived it to be his special mission to resist this invasion. 
It was in the discharge of the censorship that this determination 
was most strongly exhibited, and hence that he derived the title 
(the Censor) by which he is most generally distinguished. He 
revisled with unsparing severity the lists of senators and knights, 
ejecting from either order the men whom he judged unworthy of it, 
either on moral grounds or from their want of the prescribed 
means. The expulsion of L. (^uinctius Flamininus for wanton 
cruelty was an example of his rigid justice. His regulations 
against luxury were very stringent. He imposed a heavy tax 


upon dress and personal adornment, especially of women, and 
upon young slaves purchased as favourites. In 181 he supported 
the lex Orchia (according to others, he first opposed its introduc- 
tion, and subsequently its repeal), which prescribed a limit to the 
number of guests at an entertainment, and in iGc) the lex Voconia, 
one of the provisions of which was intended to check the accumu- 
lation of an undue proportion of wealth in the hands of women. 
Amongst other things he repaired the aqueducts, cleansed the 
sewers, prevented private persons drawing off public water for 
their own use, ordered the demolition of houses which encroached 
on the public way, and built the fii st basilica in the forum near 
the curia. He raised the amount paid by the publican for the 
right of farming the taxes, and at the same time diminished the 
contract prices for the construction of public works. 

From the date of his censorship (184) to his death in 149, 
Cato held no public office, but continued to distinguish himself 
in the senate as the persistent opponent of the new ideas. He was 
struck with horror, along with many other Romans of the graver 
stamp, at the licence of the Bacchanalian mysteries, which he 
attributed to the fatal influence of Greek manners ; and he 
vehemently urged the dismissal of the philosophers (Carneades, 
Diogenes and Critolaus), who came as ambassadors from Athens, 
on account of the dangerous nature of the views expressed by 
them. He had a horror of physicians, who were chiefly Greeks. 
He procured the release of Polybius, the historian, and his fellow- 
prisoners, contemptuously asking whether the senate had nothing 
more important to do than discuss whether a few Greeks should 
die at Rome or in their own land. It was not till his eightieth 
year that he made his first acquaintance with Greek literature. 
Almost his last public act was to urge his countrymen to the 
Third Punic War and the destruction of Carthage. In 157 he 
was one of the deputies sent to Carthage to arbitrate between 
the Carthaginians and Massinissa, king of Numidia. The 
mission was unsuccessful and the commissioners returned home. 
But Cato was so struck by the evidences of Carthaginian pros- 
perity that he was convinced that the security of Rome depended 
on the annihilation of Carthage. From this time, in season 
and out of season, he kept repeating the cry : “ Delenda est 
Carthago.^’ 

To Caio the individual life was a continual discipline, and 
public life was the discipline of the many. He regarded the 
individual householder as the germ of the family, the family 
as the germ of the state. By strict economy of time he accom- 
plished an immense amount of work ; he exacted similar appli- 
cation from his dependents, and proved himself a hard husband, 
a strict father, a severe and cruel master. There was little 
difference, apparently, in the esteem in which he held his wife 
and his slaves ; his pride alone induced him to take a warmer 
interest in his sons. To the Romans themselves there was little 
in this behaviour which seemed worthy of censure; it was 
respected rather as a traditional example of the old Roman 
manners. In the remarkable passage (xxxix. 40) in which Livy 
describes the character of Cato, there is no word of blame for 
the rigid discipline of his household. 

Cato perhaps deserves even more notice as a literary man than 
as a statesman or a soldier. He was the first Latin prose writer 
of any importance, and the first author of a history of Rome 
in Latin. His treatise on agriculture {De Agricultura or De Re 
Rustica) is the only work by him that has been preserved ; it 
is not agreed whether the work we possess is the original or 
a later revision. It contains a miscellaneous collection of rules 
of good husbandry, conveying much curious information on the 
domestic habits of the Romans of his age. His most important 
work, Ofigines, in seven books, related the history of Rome from 
its earliest foundations to his own day. It was so called from 
the aecond and third books, which described the rise of the 
different Italian towns. His speeches, of which as many 
as 150 were collected, were principally directed against the 
young free- thinking and loose-principled nobles of the day. 
He ako wrote a set of maxims for the use of his son {Prmeipta 
ad Ftifttw), and some rules for everyday life in verse {Cmnm 
de Mmbus)i The collection of proveros in hexameter verse, 
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extant under the name of Cato, probably belongs to the 4th 
tentury a.d* (See Cauo^ Dionysius.) 

Authorities. — ^TJhere are lives of Cato by Cornelius Nepos, 
Plutarch and Aurelius* Victor, and many particulara of hk caeeor 
and chamcter are to be gathered Irom Livy and Cicero. See also 
P. D. Gerlach, M^rctts Porcius Cato d&f Censor (Basel, 1869) ; G. 
Kiirth, Catbr^ Vancien (Bruges, 1872) ; T. Cortcse, De M. Porcii 
CattmiS vitd, et lingua (Turin, 1883) ; F. Murcucci, Studio 

crituca suite Opere di Catons u Maggtore (1902). The best edition of 
the D0 Agricuitum is by H. Keil (1884-1891), of the fragments of the 
engines by H. Peter (1883) m Histoncorum Romanorum Frag- 
menta), of the fragments generally by II. Jordan (i860) , see also 

i Wordsworth, Fragments and Specimens of EaHv Latin (1874) , 
. Schan^, GesckichtB d$r rdmiSchen Litteratur (1898) ; article in 
Srrutli's DuMonary of Greek and Homan Biography ; Mommsen, 
Hist, of Rome (Eng. trans.), bk. m. ch. xi. and xiv. ; Warde Fowler, 
Social Life at Rome (1909). 

CATO, MARCUS PORCIUS (9S--46 b.c.), Roman philosopher, 
called Utkensis to distinguish him from hia great-grandfather, 
the Censor/' On the death of his parents he was brought up 
in the house of his uncle, M, Livius Drusus. After fighting 
with distinction in the ranks against Spartacus (72 b.c.), he 
became a military tribune (67), and served a campaign in Mace- 
donia, but he never had any enthusiasm for the military pro- 
fession. On his return he became quaestor, and showed so much 
zeal and integrity in the management of the public accounts 
that he obtained a provincial appointment in Asia, where he 
strengthened his reputation. Though filled with disgust at the 
corruption of the public men with whom he came in contact, he 
saw mudi to admire m the discipline which LucuUus had en- 
forc'ed in his own eastern command, and he supported his claims 
to a triumph, while he opposed the inordinate pretensions of 
Pompey. When the favour of the nobles gamed. him the tribune- 
ship, he exerted himself unsuccessfully to convict L. Licinius 
Murena (2), one of their chief men, of bribery. Geero, who de- 
fended Murena, was glad to liave Cato’s aid when he urged the 
execution of the Catilinarian conspirators. Cato’s vote on this 
matter drew upon him the bitter resentment of Julius Caesar, 
who did his utmost to save them. 

Cato had now become a great power in the state. Though 
possessed of little wealth and no family influence, his unflinch- 
ing resolution in the cause of the ancient free state rendered 
him a valuable instrument in the hands of the nobles. He vainly 
opposed Caesar s candidature for the consulship in 59, and his 
attempt, in conjunction with Bibulus, to prevent the passing 
of Caesar’s proposed agrarian law for distributing lands 
amongst the Asiatic veterans, proved unsuccessful. N e vertheless, 
although his efforts were ineffectual, he was still an obstacle 
of suf^ient importance for the triumvirs to desire to get rid of 
him. At the instigation of Caesar he was sent to Cyprus (58) 
with a mission to depose its kmg, Ptolemy (brother of Ptolemy 
Auletes),, and annex the island. On his return two years later 
he continued to struggle against the combined powers of the 
triumvirs in the city, and biwame involved in scenes of violence 
and riot He succeeded in obtaining the praetorship in 54, 
and strenuously exerted himself in the hopeless and thank- 
less task of suppressing bribery, in which all parties were 
equally interest^. He failed to attain tlie consulship, and 
had made up his mind to retire from the arena of civic 
ambition when the civil war broke out in 49. Feeling that the 
sole chance for the free state lay in conceding an actual supremacy 
to Pompey, whom he had fotmerly vigorously opposed, he 
did not scruple to support the unjust measures of nobles 
against Caesar. At the outset of the war he was entrusted with 
the defence of Sidly, but finding it impossible to resist the 
superior forces of C. Scribonius Curing who had< landed on the 
island, he joined Pbmpey at Dyrrhachium. When bis chief 
followed Caesar to Thessaly he was left behind in charge of the 
camp> and thus was not present at the battle of Pharsalus. 
After the battle, when Pompeyiabandancd his party, heoeparated 
himself from the main body of Ae republicans, and conducted 
a small remnant of their forces into Africa. After his famous 
march through the Libyan deserts, he shut himsdf up in Utica, 
and event after the decisive defieat at Thapsus (46)^ in spiix of 


the wishes of his followers, he determined to keep thw gates dosed 
till he had sent off his adherents by sea. While the embarkation 
was in progress he continued calm and dignified ; when the last 
of the transports had left the port he cheerfully dismissed his 
attendants, and soon afterwards stabbed himself. 

He had been reading,, we are told, in his last moments Plato’s 
dialogue on the immortality of the soul, but his own. philosophy 
had taught him to act upon a narrow sense of immediate duty 
without regard to the future. He conceived that he was placed 
in the world' to play an active part, and when disabled from 
carrying out his principles, to retire gravely from it. He had 
lived, for the free state, and it now seemed his duty to perish 
with it. In politics he was a typical doctrinaire, abhorring 
compromise and obstinately blind to the fact that his national 
ideal' was a hopeless anachromsm. From the circumstances, of 
his life and of his death, he has come to be regarded as one of the 
most distinguished of Roman philosophers, but he composed no 
works, and bequeathed to posterity no other instruction than 
that of his example. The only composition by him which we 
possess is a letter to Geero {Ad Fam, xv. 5), a polite refusal of 
the orator’s request that he would endeavour to procure him 
the honour of a triumph. The school of the Stoics, which took 
a leading part in the history of Rome under the earlier emperors, 
looked to him as its saint and patron. It continued to wage 
war against the empire, hardly less openly than Cato himself 
had done, for two centuries, till at last it became actually seated 
on the imperial throne in the person of Marcus Aurelius. Im- 
mediately after his death Cato’s character became the subject 
of discussion ; Cicero's |>anegyric Cato was answered by Caesar 
in his Anticato. Brutus, dissatisfied with Cicero’s work, pro- 
duced another on the same subject ; in Lucan Cato is repre- 
sented as a model of virtue and disinterestedness. 

See Life by Plutarch, and compare Addison's tragedy Modem 
biographies by Hi Warimann (Zurich, 1859), and F. D. Gerlach 
(Basel, 1866) ; C. W. Oman, Seven Homan Statesmen of the Later 
Republic, Cato . . . (1902) , Mommsen, Hist, of Rome (En|j. trans.), 
bk. V. ch. V ; article in Smith's Dictionary of Classical Btographv ; 
Gaston Boissier, Cicero and hts Friends (Eng. trans., 1897), csp. 
pji. 277 foil.; Warde Fowler, Social Life at Rome (1909). 

CATO, PUBLIUS VALERIUS, Roman poet and grammarian, 
was born about 100 b.c. He is of importance as the leader 
of the new ” school of poetry (paetae mvt^ newrepot, as 
Cicero calls them)* Its followers rejected the nataonal epic 
and drama in favour of the artificial mytliological epics and 
elegies of the Alexandrian school, and preferred Euphorion of 
Chalcis to Ennius. Learning, that is, a knowledge of Greek 
literature and myths, and strict adherence to metrical rules were 
regarded by them as indispensable to the poet. The vcoircpot 
were also determined opponents of Pompey and Caesar. The 
great influence of Cato is attested by the lines 
''Cato grammaticua, Latma Siren, 

Qui solus legit ac facit poetas." ^ 

Our information regarding his life is derived from Suetonius 
{De Grammaikis, 11). He was a native of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and lost his property during the Sullan disturbances before he 
had attained his. majority. He lived tO) a great age, and during 
the latter part of has life was in very reduced circumstances. 
He was at one time possessed o£ considerable wealth, andt owned 
a villa at Tusculum which he was obliged to hand over to- his 
creditors. In addition to grammatical treatises, Cato wrote a 
number of poems, the best-known of which were the Lydia, and 
Diana. In the ln 4 ign<xJlio (perhaps a short poem) he defended 
himself, against the accusation that lie was of servile birth. It 
iS) probable that he is the Cato- mentioned m a critic of Lucilius in 
the lines by an unknown author prefixed to llorate^Satures^u 10. 

Amcmg the minor poems etttibutedf to Virgil is one call^ Dirm 
(or rather two, Diiras and Lydia). Dirae consists of impreca- 
tions against the estate of which, the writer has been deprived, and 
where he is obliged to leave his belbved Lydia; in the Lydia, on 
tho other hand, the estate is regarded with envy aa the possessor of 
hiB charmer. Teweph Justus Scaliger was the wst to attribute the 
poem (divided mto two by F. Jacobs) to ValeriusGato, on the ground 

^ " Cato, the grammarian, the Latin siren, who alone reads alotid 
tlie works and makes, the reputatioa of poets." 
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that he had lost an estate and had written a Lydia, The question 
has been much discussed ; the balance of opinion is in favour of the 
Difae being assigned to the beginning of the Augustan age, although 
so distinguished a critic as *0. Ribbeck supports the claims of Cato 
to the authorship. The best edition of these poems is by A. F. 
Nake (1847), with exhaustive commentary and excursuses : a clear 
account of tlie question will be found in Al. bchanz’s Geschichte der 
fbmtschen Litter atur ; for the “ new " school of poetry see Mommsen, 
Hist, of Rome, bk. v. ch. xii. ; F. Plessis, Fohie lattne (1009), 188. 

CATS) JACOB (1577-1660), Dutch poet and humorist, was 
born at Brouwershaven in Zeeland on the loth of November 
1577. Having lost his mother at an early age, and being adopted 
with his three brothers by an uncle, Cats was sent to school at 
Zierikzee. He then studied law at Leiden and at Orleans, and, 
returning to Holland, he settled at the Hague, where he began 
to pract^ise as an advocate. His pleading in defence of a wretched 
creature accused of witchcraft brought him many clients and 
some reputation. He had a serious love affair about this time, 
which was broken off on the very eve of marriage by his catching 
a tertian fever which defied all attempts at cure for some two 
years. For medical advice and change of air Cats went to 
England, where he consulted the highest authorities in vain. 
He returned to Zeeland to die, but was cured mysteriously by 
a strolling quack. He married in 1602 a lady of some property, 
Elisabeth von Valkenburg, and thenceforward lived at Gryps- 
kerke in Zeeland, where he devoted himself to farming and 
poetry. His best works are : Emblemata or Minnebeelden with 
MaegdenpUcht (1618); Spiegel van den ouden en nieuwen Tt]t 
(1632); Houwelijek . . . (1625); Selfstrijt (1620); Onderdofn, 
Bmtem leven . . , en Hofgedachten op Sorgvliet (1664) ; and 
Gedachten op slapelooze nachten{\G6i). In 1621, on the expiration 
of the twelve years' truce with Spain, the breaking of the dykes 
drove him from his farm. He was made pensionary (stipendiary 
magistrate) of Middelburg ; and two years afterwards of Dort. 
In 1627 Cats came to England on a mission to Charles I., who 
made him a knight. In 1636 he was made grand pensionary of 
Holland, and in 1648 keeper of the great seal ; in 1651 he 
resigned his offices, but in 1657 he was sent a second time to 
England on what proved to be an unsuccessful mission to Crom- 
well In the seclusion of his villa of Sorgvliet (Fly-from-Care), 
near the Hague, be lived from this time till his death, occupied in 
the composition of his autobiography {Eighty-iwo Years of My 
Life, first printed at Leiden in 1734) and of his poems. He died 
on the 12th of September 1660, and was buried by torchlight, 
and with great ceremony, in the Klooster-Kerk at the Hague. 
He is still spoken of as “ Father Cats by his countrymen. 

Cats was contemporary with Hooft and Vondel and other 
distinguished Dutch writers in the golden age of Dutch literature, 
but his Orangist and Calvinistic opinions separated him from 
the liberal school of Amsterdam poets. He was, however, 
intimate with Constantin Huygens, whose political opinions 
were more nearly in agreement with his own. Fbr an estimate 
of his poetry see Dutch Literature. Hardly known outside 
of. Holland, among his own people for nearly two centuries he 
enjoyed an enormous popularity. His diffuseness and the 
antiquated character of his matter and diction, have, however, 
come to be regarded as difficulties in the way of study, and he 
is more renowned than read. A statue to him was erected at 
Brouwershaven in 1829, 

See Jacob Cats, Complete Works (1790-1800, 19 vols.), later 
editions by van Vloten (Zwolle. 1858-1866; and at Schiedam, 
1869-1870) { Pigott, Moral Emblems, with Aphorisms, ^c., from 
Jacob Cats (i860) ; and P. C. Witsen Gejisbek, Het Leven en de 
Verdtensien van Jacob Calf (1829). Southey has a very complimentary 
reference to Cats in his “ Epistle to Allan Cunningham/* 

CAT’S^EYE^ a name given to several distinct minerals, their 
common characteristic being that when cut with a convex surface 
they display a luminous band, like that seen by reflection in the eye 
of a cat. (i) Precious cat’s-eye, oriental cat’s-eye or chrysoberyl 
cat’s'cye. This, the rarest of all, is a chatoyant variety of chryso- 
l»ryl (q.v.), showing in the finest stones a very shsoply defined 
line of light. One of the grandest known specimens was in the 
Hope collection of precious stones,, exhibited^ lor many years at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, (s) Quartz catWye. .This 
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is the common form of cat’s-^ye, in which the effect is due to the 
inclusion of parallel fibres of asbestos. Like the chrysoberyl, it 
is obtained chiefly from Ceylon, but though coming from the 
East it is often called “ occideiitil cat^s-eye ” — a term intended 
simply to distinguish It from the finer or “ oriental stone. It 
is readily distinguished by its inferior density, its specific gravity 
being only 2-65, whilst that of oriental cat’s-eye is as high as 3*7. 
A greenish fibrous quartz, cut as cat’s-eye, occurs at Hof and some 
other localities in Bavaria. (3) Crocidolite cat’s-eye, a beautiful 
golden brown mineral, with silky fibres, iound in Gnqualand 
West, and much used in recent years as an ornamental stone, 
sometimes under the name of “ South African cat’s-eye.” 
It consists of fibrous quartz, coloured with oxide of iron, and 
results from the alteration of crocidolite (q.v,). It is often 
distinguished as “ tiger’s-eye ” (or more commonly “ tiger-eye ”), 
whilst a blue variety, less altered, is known as “ hawk’s-eye.” 
By the action of hydrochloric acidlhe colour of tiger’s-eye may 
to a large extent be removed, and a greyish cat’s-eye obtained. 
(4) Corundum cat’s-eye. In some asteriated corundum (see 
Asteria) the star is imperfect and may be reduced to a luminous 
zone, producing an indistinct cat’s-eye effect. According to the 
colour of the corundum the stone is known as sapphire cat’s-eye, 
ruby cat’s eye, topaz cat’s-eye, &c. (F. W. R.*) 

CATSKILL, a village and the county-seat of Greene county, 
New York, U.S.A., on the W. bank of the Hudson river, 33 m. 
S. of Albany. Pop. (1890) 4920; (1900) 5484; of whom 657 
were foreign-born ; (1905, state census) 5294. It is served by the 
West Shore railway, by several lines of river steamboats, and by 
the Catskill Mountain railway, connecting it with the popular 
summer resorts in the Catskill mountains. A ferry connects 
with Catskill station (Greendale) on the east side of the Hudson. 
The village is in a farming country, and manufactures woollen 
goods and bricks, but it is best known as a summer resort, and 
as the principal gateway to the beautiful Catskill Mountain region. 
The Recorder, a weekly newspaper, was established here in 1792 
as the Packet, The first settler on the present site of Catskill 
was Derrick Teunis van Vechten, who built a house here in 1680. 
The village was not incorporated until 1806. 

See J. D. Pinckney, Remtntscences of Catskill (Catskill, 1868). 

CATSKILL (formerly Kaatskil) MOUNTAINS, a group of 
moderate elevation pertaining to the Alleghany Plateau, and not 
properly included in the Appalachian system of North America 
because they lack the internal structures and the general parallel- 
ism of topographic features which characterize the Appalachian 
ranges. The group contains many summits above 3000 ft. 
elevation and half a dozen approaching 4000, Slide Mountain 
(4205 ft.), and Hunter Mountain (4025 ft.), being the only ones 
exceeding that figure. The bottom lands along the creeks 
which drain the mountains, together with rolling uplands rising 
to elevations of from 1500 to 2000 ft., are under cultivation, the 
mountain slopes being forested or devoted to grazing. The pure 
and cool atmosphere attracts summer visitors, for whose accom- 
modation many hotels have been built, some of which have 
become celebrated. Stoney Clove and Kaaterskill Clove aire pic- 
turesque gorges, the former being traversed by a railway, and the 
latter containing three cascades having a total fall of about 300 ft. 
The growing need of New York City for an increased water- 
supply has driven her engineers to the Catskills, where several 
great reservoirs have been projected to supplement those of the 
Croton watershed. 

CATTANEO, CARLO (1801-1869), Italian philosopher and 
patriot. A republican in his convictions, during his youth he 
had taken part in the Carbonarist movement in L^bardy. 
He devoted liimself to the study of philosophy, hoping to re- 
generate the Italian people by withdrawing them from romanticism 
and rhetoric, and turning their attention to the potdtiVe sciences. 
He expounded his ideas in a review founded by him at Milan 
m 1837, called ll PdHUcmca. But when the revolution of i&|8 
broke out he threw himself heart and soul into the fray, and 
became one of the leading spirits of the insurrection against the 
Austrians^ known as the Five Days of Milan (March 18-22, 1848). 
Together with Terzaghi, Gemusebi and Clerki fae/fcMixied a 
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co^indl of war which^ Imving its headquarters at Casa Tavema, 
directed the operations 6 i the insurgents. He was second to none 
in self*sacrificing energy and heroic resolution. When on the 
i8th of March Field MarshaJ Radetzky, feeiing that the position 
of the Austrian garrison was untenaWe, sounded the rebels as 
to their terms^ some ot the leaders were inclined to agree to an 
armistice which would give time for the Piedmontese troops to 
arrive (Piedmont had just declared war), but Cattaneo insisted 
on the complete evacuation of Lombardy. A^in on the 21st, 
Radetaky tried to obtain an armistice, and Durmi and Borromeo 
were ready to grant it, for it would have enabled them to re- 
organize the defences and replenish the supplies of food and 
ammunition, which could only last another day. But Cattaneo 
replied : “ The enemy having furnished us with munitions thus 
far, will continue to furnish them. Twenty-four hours of 
victuals and twenty-four hours of hunger will be many more 
hours than we shall need. This evening, if the plans we have 
just arranged should succeed, the line of the bastions will be 
broken. At any rate, even though we should lack bread, it is 
better to die of hunger than on the gallows.'' On the expulsion 
of the Austrians the question arose as to the future government of 
Milan and Italy. Cattaneo was an uncompromising republican 
and a federalist ; so violent was his dislike of the Piedmontese 
monarchy that when he heard that King Charles Albert had been 
defeated by the Austrians, and that Radetzky was marching 
back to reoccupy Milan, he exclaimed : “ Good news, the Pied- 
montese have been beaten. Now we shall be our own masters ; 
we shall fight a people's war, we shall chase the Austrians out 
of Italy, and set up a Federal Republic." When the Austrians 
returned Cattaneo had to flee, and took refuge at Lugano, where 
he gave lessons, wrote his Storia deUa Kivoluzione del 1848 ^ the 
Archivio iriennale delle cose d* Italta (3 vols,, 1850-1855), and 
then early in i860 he started the Pdttecmco once more. He 
bitterly attacked Cavour for his Unitarian views, and for the 
cession of Nice and Savoy. In i860 Garibaldi summoned him 
to Naples to take part in the government of the Neapolitan 
provinces, but he would not agree to the union with Piedmont ! 
without local autonomy. After the union of Italy he was | 
frequently asked to stand for parliament, but always refused 
because he could not conscientiously take the oath of allegiance 
to the monarchy. In 1868 the pressure of friends overcame 
his resistance, and he agreed to stand, but at the last moment 
he drew back, still unable to take the oath, and returned to 
Lugano, where he died in 1869. As a writer Cattaneo was learned 
and brilliant, but far too bitter a partisan to be judicious, owing 
to his narrowly republican views ; his ideas on local autonomy 
were perhaps wise, but, at a moment when unity was the first 
essential, inopportune. 

Bibliooraptty. — A. and J, Mario, Carlo Cattaneo (Florence, 
1884) ; E. ZaUoni, Ca/rlo Cattaneo nella mta e nelte opere (Rome, 
1898) : see also his own Opete edtte ed %ncd%H (7 vols., Florence. 
1881-189?), Scft^i polUici ed ei^istolan (3 vols., Florence, 1892.-^ 
1901), Sentti stofici, letter ari (Milan, 1898, &c.). 

CATTARO (Serbo-Croatian Kotor), the chief town of an 
administrative district in Dalmatia, Austria. Pop. (1900) of 
town, 3021 ; of commune, 5418. Cattaro occupies a narrow 
ledge between the Montenegrin Mountains and the Bocche di 
Cattaro, a winding and beautiful inlet of the Adriatic Sea. This 
inlet expands into five broad guMs, united by narrower channels, 
and forms one of the finest natural harbours in Europe. Teodo, 
on the outermost gulf, is a small naval port. Cattaro is strongly 
fortified, andt about 3poo troops are stationed in its neighbourhood* 
On the seaward side, the defensive works include Castelnuovo 
(Erceg Nam)^ which guards the main entrance to the Bocche. 
On the landward side^ the long walls running from the town 
to the castle erf San Giovanni, far aboive, form a striking featum 
in the landscape ; and the heights of the Krivoscie or Orevosdk 
(Krivah'je), a group of barren fountains between Montenegroy 
Herzegovina and the sea, are crowned by small forts. Cattano 
is divided ahnost eqmlly between the Roman Catholic aasd 
Orthodox creeds. It is the seat of a Romait Catholic bishoj^ 
with a acnall cathedrsd, k colhgiate church and several convents. 


The transit trade with Montenegro is impeded by high tariSs 
on both sides of the frontier. Foreign visitor? to Montene^o 
usually land at Cattaro, which is connected by steamer with 
Trieste and by road with Cettigne. The railway from Ragusa 
terminates at Zelenika, near Castelnuovo. 

There are many interesting places on the shores of the Bocche. 
Castelnuovo is a picturesque town, with a dismantled 14th- 
century citadel, which has, at various times, been occupied 
by Bosnians, Turks, Venetians, Spaniards, Russians, French, 
English and Austrians. The orthodox convent of St Sava, 
standing amid beautiful gardens, was founded in the i6th cen- 
tuiy, and contains many fine specimens of J7th-century silver- 
smiths' work. There is a Benedictine monastery on a small 
island opposite to Perasto (Perasl), 8 m. east of Castelnuovo, 
Perasto itself was for a time an independent state in the 14th 
century. Rhizon, the modern hamlet of Risano, close by, was 
a thriving “ Illyrian " city as early as 229 b.c., and gave its 
name to the Bocche, then known as Rhizomeus Stnus, Rhizon 
submitted to Rome in 168 B.c., and about the same time 
Ascrivium, or Ascruvium, the modern Cattaro, is first mentioned 
as a neighbouring city. Justinian built a fortress above Ascrivium 
in A.D. 535, after expelling the Goths, and a second town probably 
grew up on the heights round it, for *Constantinc Porphyro- 
genitus, in the lolh century, alludes to “ Lower Cattaro " (t^ 
Kano AcicaT€/E>a). The city was plundered by the Saracens in 
840, and by the Bulgarians in 1102. In the next year it was 
ceded to Servia by the Bulgarian tsar Samuel, but revolted, m 
alliance with Ragusa, and only submitted in 1184, as a protected 
state, preserving intact its republican institutions, and its right 
to conclude treaties and engage in war. It was already an epis- 
copal see, and, in the i3tli century, Dominican and Franciscan 
I monasteries were established to check the spread of Bogomilism. 
In the 14th century the commerce of Cattaro rivalled that of 
Ragusa, and provoked the jealousy of Venice. The downfall of 
Seevia in 1389 left the city without a guardian, and, after being 
seized and abandoned by Venice and Hungary in turn, it passed 
under Venetian rule in 1420. It was besieged by the Turks in 
1538 and 1657, visited by plague in 1572, and nearly destroyed by 
earthquakes in 1563 and 1667. By the treaty of Campo-Formio 
in 1797 it passed to Austria; but in 1805, by the treaty of 
Pressburg, it was assigned to Italy, and was united in 1810 
with the French empire. In 1814 it was restored to Austria 
the congress of Vienna. The attempt to enforce compulsory 
military service, made and abandoned in 1869, but finally 
successful in 1881, led to two short-lived revolts among the 
Krivoscians, during which Cattaro was the Austrian head- 
quarters. 

See G. Gelcich (Gelcid), Memorie sUmche suite Bocche di Cattaro 
(Zara, 1880). 

CATTEGAT, or Kattegat (Scand. cat’s-throat "), a strait 
forming part of the connexion between the Baltic and the North 
Seas, It lies north and south between Sweden and Denmark, 
and connects north with the Skagerrack and south through the 
Sound, the Great Belt and the Little Belt with the Baltic Sea. Its 
length is about 150 m. and its extreme breadth about 90 m. 

CATTERMOLE, GEORGE (1800- 1868k English painter, 
chiefly in water-colours, was born at Dickleburgh, near Diss, 
Norfolk, in August 1800. At the age of sixteen Ke began working 
as an architectural and topographical draughtsman ; afterwards 
he contributed designs to be engraved in the annuals then so 
popular ; thence he progressed into water-colour painting, 
becoming an associate of the Water-Colour Society in 1822, and a 
full member in 1833. withdrew from active connexion 

with this society, and took to painting in oil. Hist moat fertile 
period was betvreen 1833 and 1850, At the Paris exhibition of 
1855 he received one of the five first-class gold medals awarded 
to Britfeh painters. He also enjoyed professional honours in 
Amsterdam and in Belgium;. He died on the 24th of July 1S68. 
Among his leading works are “ The Murder of the Bishop of 
Liige " (15th century), “ The Armourer relating the Story of 
the Sword, ‘^The AisaSsination of the Regent Murray by 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh," and (in oil) “ A Terrible Secret*^’ 
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He was lai^ely employed by publishers, illustrating the WmeHey 
Novels and the Historical Annual of his brother the Rev. Richard 
Cattermole (his scenes from the wars of Cavaliers and Roundheads 
in this scries are among his best engraved works), and many 
other volumes besides. Cattermole was a painter of no incon- 
siderable' gifts, and of great facility in picturesque resource ; 
he was defective in solidity of form and texture, and in realism 
or richness of colour. He excelled in rendering scenes of chivalry, 
of medievalism, and generally of the romantic aspects of the past. 

CATTLE (Norman Fr. coftely from Late Lat. capitale, wealth 
or property, a word applied in the feudal system to movable 
property and particularly to live stock, and surviving in its wider 
meaning as “chattel^’ or ‘‘chattle^’), a general term for the cows 
and oxen of agricultural use. For the zoological account, sec 
Bovidae, and the subordinate articles there referred to ; for 
details concerning dairy-farming, see Dairy. 

Oxen appear to have been among the earliest of domesticated 
animals, as they undoubtedly were among the most important 
ageiits in the growth of early civilization. They are mentioned 
in the oldest written records of the Hebrew and Hindu peoples, 
and are figured on Egyptian monuments raised over 3000 years 
n.c. ; while remains of domesticated specimens have been found 
in Swiss lake-dwellings along with the stone implements and other 
relics of Neolithic man. In infant communities a man’s wealth 
was measured by the number and size of his herds — ^Abraham, 
it is said, was rich in cattle — and oxen for a long period formed, 
as they still do among many savage or semi-savage tribes, the 
favourite medium of exchange between individuals and com- 
munities. After the introduction of a metal coinage into ancient 
Greece, this method of exchange was commemorated by stamping 
the image of an ox on the new money ; while the connexion be- 
tween cattle and coin as symbols of wealth has left its mark on 
the languages of Europe, as is seen in the I^tin word pecuma 
and the English “ pecuniary,’’ derived from pecus, cattle. The 
value attached to cattle in ancient times is further shown by 
the Bull figuring among the signs of the zodiac ; in its worship 
by the ancient Egyptians under the title of Apis ; in the venera- 
tion which has always been paid to it by the Hindus, according 
to whose sacred legends it w'as the first animal created by the 
three divinities directed by the supreme Deity to furnish the 
earth with animated being.s ; and in the important part it played 
in Greek and Roman mythology. The Hindus were not allowed 
to shed the blood of the ox, and the Egyptians could only do so 
in .sacrificing to their gods. Both Hindus and Jews were for-^ 
bidden to muzzle it when treading out the corn ; to destroy it 
wantonly was a crime among the Romans, punishable with exile. 

Breeds. ^There exist in Britain four interesting remnants of 
what were at one time numerous enclosed herds of ancient 
forest cattle,^ with black or red points, in parks at Chillingham, 
Cadzow, Vaynol (near Bangor, North Wales) and Chartley. 
A few of the last have been removed to Woburn. Other repre- 
sentatives of old stock are*— a res^uscitated white Wdsh breed 
with black points, derived from white specimens born, of black 
Welsh cows ; several herds of a white polled breed with black 
points ; a herd of the ancient Polled Suffolk Dun, an excellent 
milking breed ; a White Belted Galloway and a White Belted 
Welsh breed ; the old Gloucester breed at Badminton, with a 
white rump, tail and underline, related to the now extinct 
Glamorgan breed ; the Shetland breed ; and a few herds of 
Dutch cattle preserved for their superior milking powers. 

The prominent breeds of cattle in the British Isles ^ comprise 
the Shorthorn, Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn, Hereford, Devon, 
South Deyon, Sussex, Wdsh, Longhorn, fLtd Polled, Aberdeen- 
Angus, Galloway, West Highland, Ayrshire, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Kerry and Dexter. 

The Shorthorn, Liwlndure Red Shorthoni) Hereford, Devon, 
South Devon, Suisex> Longhorn and Red Polled breeds are 
native to England; the Atordeen^Angus, Galloway, Highland 

I Rev* J* Cattle of Great Britain (1879)^* 

^ wajilace’s Farm tfue Stock > of Great Britain I^w’a 

Breeds of the Domi&tU Animals 6f the British Itles {1^4^, ittustrated, and 
1845), and E. V, WilGOX'ii^ Fatm Animals (1907), an American Work. 
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and Ayrshire breeds to Scotland ; and the Kerry and Dexter 
breeds to Ireland. The JearsOy and Guernsey breedfr-^ften 
spoken of as Channd Islands cattle — ^belong to the respective 
islands whose names they bear; and great care is token to keep 
them isolated from each other. The term Alderney is ohisolete, 
the cattk of Alderney basing mainly a type of the Guernsey breed. 

Among breeds well known in the United States ^ and not 
mentioned above, the more important are thn Holsteins, laigc 
black and white cattle highly valued for their abundant milk 
production, and the Dutch Belted breed, black with a broad 
white band round the body, also good milkers. 

The Shorthorn ® is the most widdy distributed of all the breeds 
of cattle both at home and abroad. No census of breeds has ever 
been taken in the United Kingdom, but such an enumeration 
would show the Shorthorn far to exceed in numbers any other 
breed, whilst the great majority of cross-bred cattle contain 
Shorthorn blood. During the last quarter of the i8th century 
the brothers Charles Colling (1751-1836) and Robert Colling 
(1749-1820), by careful selection and breeding, improved the 
cattle of the Teeswater district in the county of Durham. If the 
Shorthorn did not originate thus, it is indisputable that the efforts 
of the Collings ^ had a profound influence upon the fortunes of 
the breed. It is still termed the Durham breed in most ports of 
the world except the land of its birth, and the geographical 
name is far preferable, for the term ‘‘ shorthorn ” is applicable 
to a number of other breeds. Other skilled breeders turned their 
attention to the Shorthorns and established famous strains, 
the descendants of which can still be traced. By Thomas Booth, 
of Killerby and Warlaby in Yorkshire (1777), the ** Booth ” 
strains of Shorthorns were originated ; by Thomas Bates, of 
Kirklevington in Yorkshire, the “ Bates ” families* (1800). 

The Shorthorn is sometimes spoken of as the ubiquitous 
breed, its striking characteristic being the ease with which it 
adapts itself to varying conditions of soil, climate and manage- 
ment. It is also c^led the red, white and roan.” The roan 
colour is very popular, and dark red has its supporters, as in the 
case of the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns ; white is not m favour, 
especially abroad. The Shorthorn breed is more noted for its 
beef-making than for its milk-yielding properties, although 
the non-pedigree milking Shorthorn of the north of England is 
an excellent cow with dual-purpose qualifications of the first 
order. An effort is being made to restore milking qualities to 
certain strains of pedigree Wood. 

The culmination of what may be termed the Booth and Bates 
period was in the year 1875, when the sales took place df Lord 
Dunmore’s and William Torr’s herds, which realized extraordinary 
prices. In that black year of farming, 1879, prices were declining, 
and they continued to do so till within the last few years of the 
close of the 19th century, when there set in a gradual revival, 
stimulated largely by the commercial prosperity of the country. 
The result of extremely high prices when line-bred animals 
were in fashion was a tendency to breed from all kinds of animals 
that were of the same tribe, without selection. A deterioration set 
in, which was aggravated by the overlooking of the milking prop- 
erties. Shorthorn breeders came to see that change of bkxid was 
necessary. Meanwhile, for many years breeders in Aberdeciashire 
had been holding annual sales of young bulls and heifers from 
their herds. The late Amos Cruicksl^nk began his annual 
sales in the/forties, and the late W. T. Talbot-Grosbie had annual 
sales from his Shorthorn herd in the south-west of Ireland fora 
number of years. Many Aberdeen farmers emigrated to Caimda, 
and bought Shorthorn calves in their native county to take with 
them. The Cruickshanks held their bull sales at that time, 
and many of their animals were bought by the aepail breeders 
in Canada. This oontbUuied until 1875, when the Criiickshanks 
had so imidi private demand that they discontinued thek public 
saks* Subsequently, when Oruickshank sold his herd privately 

* SliOrthom Society of Great Britaiii and Ireland (rSzs). Sec. 

E. J. Powell, mMamnrtt Londdn^/W* > 

* Q. J. Bates, *‘TheBfOth<^sColJing/' Jjmn ]^c^y*Agric.,Soc, {tB9^). 
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to James Nelson & Sons for exportation, the animals could not 
all be shipped, and W Duthie, of Colly me, Aberdeenshire, bought 
some of the older cows, whilst J Deane Wilhs, of Bapton Monar, 
Wilts, bought the yearling heifers Duthie thereupon resumed 
the sales that the Cruickshanks had relinquished, his averages 
being m 1892, about m 189^ ^^94, and £80 m 1895 
These prices advanced through English breeders requiring a 
little change of blood, and also through the increasing tendency 
to exhibit animals of great substance, or rather to ftt d animals 
for show The success of this movement strengthened Iht 
demand, whilst an inquiry for this line of blood arose m the 
United States and Canada A faithful contemporary history of 
the Shorthorn breed is to be found in Thornton's C trcular, 
published quarterly since 1868 , see also T Sinclair, History of 
Shorthorn Cattle (1907), R Bruce, Fifty 5 ears among Shorthorns 
(1907), A H Sanders, 6 a/Z/e (Chicago, I goi) 

The Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns are the best duaDpiirpose 
cattle— for milk and meat— that possess a pedigree record, in 
the United Kingdom and their uniform cherry red colour has 
brought them info high favour in tropical countries for crossing 
with the native breeds 

Ihc liirfford breed is maintained chufiv in Herefordshire 
and the adjoining counties Whilst a full red is the general 
colour of the body, the Herefords are distinguished by their 
white face, white chest and abdomen, and white mane Ihe legs 
up to the knee or hock are also often white As a protection 
against the sun in a hot climate dark spots on the eyelids or 
round the orbits are valuabk Ihe horns are moderately long 
Herefords, though they rear their own calves, have acquired but 
little fame as dairv cattle They are very hardy, and product 
beef of excellent quality Being docile, they bitten easily and 
readily, and as gra/iers’ beasts they are in high favour 

When the Bates’ Shorthorn bubble burst in America about 
1877, the Hereford gradually replaced the Shorthorn of the 
western ranches, and it is now the most numerous ranch animal 
m the United States and Canada The bulls beat the bulls of 
all other breeds m “ rustling ” capacity 

In America the ranch-bred Herefords have got too small 
in the bone in recent years, and Shorthorns chiefly of the Scottish 
type, are being introduced to increase their si/e by crossing 
In the feed lot a welUbred Hereford steer feeds more quickly 
than either a Shorthorn or an Aberdeen- Angus 

In Queensland, Hereford cattle bred from the “ Lord Wilton ” 
strain by Robert Christison of 1 ammermoor have for years been 
triumphant as beef -producers in competition with the Shorthorn 
When these are quartered in the ordinary butchers^ fashion, the 
hind-quarters outweigh the fore-quarters, which is a reversal 
of the prevailing rule 

North Devons — 1 he “ Rubies of the West,’^ as they are termed 
from their hue, are reared chiefly m Devon and Somerset 
The colour is a whole red, its depth or richness varying with the 
individual, and in summer becoming mottled with darker spots 
The Devons stand somewhat low , they are neat and compact, 
and possess admirable symmetry Although a smaller breed than 
the Shorthorn or the Hereford, they weigh better than cither 
The horns of the female are somewhat slender, and often curve 
neatly upwards Being fine-limbed, active animals, they are 
well adapted for grazing the poor pastures of their native hills, 
and they turn their food to the best account, yielding excellent 
beef I hey have not yet attained much celebrity as milch kine, 
for, though their milk is of first-class quality, with a few notable 
exceptions, its quantity is small Latterly, however, the milking 
qualities have received more attention from breeders, whose 
object IS to qualify the Devon as a dual-purpose breed 

Ihe South Devon or South Hams cattle are almost restricted 
to that southern part of the county of Devon known as the Hams, 
whence they are also called Hammers " With a somewhat 
ungainly head, lemon-yellow hair, yellow skin, and large but 
hardly handsome udder, the South Devon breed more resembles 
the Guernsey, with which it is supposed to be connected, than 
the tnm-built cattle of the hills of North Devon Ihe cows 
are large, heavy milkers, and produce excellent butter They 


are rarely seen outside their locality except when they appea 
m the showyards 

The Sussex breed resembles the North Devon in many respects 
but It is bigger, less refined in appearance, less graceful m outline 
and of a deeper brown -chestnut colour than the “ dainty Devon, 
as the latter may well be called when compared with them 
As a hardy race, capable of thriving on poor rough pastures 
the Sussex are highly valued in their native districts, where the) 
were rapidly improved before the end of the 1 9th century 1 he-^ 
are essentially a beef-producing breed, the cows having littk 
reputation as milkers By stall-feeding they (an be npenet 
for the butcher at an early age Sussex cattle are said to da 
well/' that IS, to yield a large proportion of meat in the bes 
parts of the carcase 

In the Welsh breed of cattle black is the prevailing colour 
and the horns arc fairly long They do not mature very rapidly 
but some of them grow eventually into great ponderous beasts 
and their beef is of prime quality The cows often posses' 
considerable reputation as milkers As graziers’ beasts Wdsf 
cattle are well known in the midland counties of England, where 
under the name of Welsh runts," large herds of bullocks an 
fattened on the pastures or topped up ’ in tht yards m winter 

\U the remaining strains of Welsh cattle were recognized as on( 
breed m 1904, when the Welsh Black Cattle Soeietv united inU 
one register the Herd Books of North and South Wales 

The Longhorn or “ Dishley " breed of eattk is one of the rnosi 
interesting historically It was with Longhorns tliat Robert 
Bakeweil, of Dishlty, 1 1 uestcrshire (i726”i79s), showed hn 
remarkable skill as an improvtr of eatth m the middle of the 
1 8th century ^ At one period Longhorns spread widely ovci 
England and litiand, but, as the Shorthorns extended thin 
domain, the Longhorns made way for them They art big 
rather clumsy animals, with long drooping horns, whi(h arc 
very objectionable in th( se days of cattle transport by rail ane 
sea Ihcy are slow m coming to maturity, but are very hardy 
Ihe bullocks feed up to heavy weights, and the cows are fan 
milkers No lover of eatth can view these quaint creature'' 
without a feeling of satisfaction that the efforts made to resusci 
tate a breed which has man> useful qualities to commend it 
have been successful, and that the extinction which threatened 
It m the eighties of last century is no longer imminent In 1907 
there were twenty-two 1 onghorn herds containing about foui 
hundred registered cattle located mainly in the English midlandh 
and Man 

The Red Poll breed, though old, has only come into promi 
nence within recent years 1 hey were known as the Last Anglian 
Polls, and later as the Norfolk and Suffolk Polled cattle, being 
confined chiefly to these two counties They are symme tricalK 
built, of medium size, and of unitornily red colour They have 
a tuft of hair on the poll As dairy cattle, they are noted for the 
length of the period during which they continue m milk Not 
less are they valued as beef-producers, and, as they are hardy 
and docile, they fatten readily and mature fairly early Hence, 
like the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn, they may claim to be a 
dual-purpose breed As beef cattle they are always seen to 
advantage at the Norwich Christmas cattle show, held annually 
in November 

The Aberdeen- Angus, a polled, black breed, the cows of which 
are often termed " Doddies," belongs to Aberdeenshire and 
adjacent parts of Scotland, but many herds are maintained m 
England and some in Ireland The steers and heifers fed for 
the butcher attain great weight, make first-class show beasts, 
and yield beef of excellent quality Ihe cjoss between ihc Shoit- 
hom and the Aberdeen-Angus is a favourite in the meat markets 
and at fat-stock competitions 

The Galloways are named from the district, Kirkcudbright and 
Wigtonshire, m the south-west of Scotland, to which they are 
native Like the Aberdeen-Angus cattle, they are hornless, and 
normally of a black colour But, with a thicker hide and shaggy 
hair, suited to a wet climate, they have a coarser appearance than 
the Aberdeen-Angus, the product of a less humid region, though 

^ Housman. ** Robert Bakeweil/’ Jour Roy Agri^ Soc {1894) 
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it approaches the latter in size. Galloways yield superior beef, 
but mature less rapidly than the Aberdeen- Angus. They make 
admirable beasts for the grazier, and the cross between the Gallo- 
way and the white Shorthorn bull, known as a “ Blue Grey,'" 
is much sought after by the grazier and the butcher. 

The West Highland or Kyloe breed are perhaps the most 
hardy ahd picturesque of British cattle. Their home is amidst 
the wild romantic scenery of the Highlands and the Western 
Isles of Scotland, though Highland bullocks with long, spreading 
curved horns may be seen in English parks. They have not 
made much progress towards early maturity, but their slowly 
ripened beef is of the choicest quality. The colour of their thick 
shaggy hair varies from white and light dun to tawny yellow of 
many shades, and black. 

The Ayrshtres are the dairy breed of Scotland, where they have 
considerably overstepped the limits of the humid western county 
whence they take their name. They are usually of a white and 
brown colour, the patches being well defined. The neat, shapely, 
upstanding horns are characteristic. The Ayrshires arc under 
medium size and move gracefully, and the females display the 
wedge-shape typical of dairy cows. They are a hardy breed, 
and, even from poor pastures, give good yields of milk, especially 
useful for cheese-making purposes. The milking powers of the 
breed are being improved under a system of milk-testing and* 
records supported by the Highland and Agricultural Society. 

The Jerseys are graceful, deer-like cattle, whose home is in the 
island of Jersey, where, by means of stringent regulations 
against the importation of cattle, the breed has been kept pure 
for many generations. As its milk is especially rich in fat (so 
rich that it requires to be diluted with a little water before it 
can be safely fed to calves), the Jersey has attained a wide 
reputation as a butter-producing breed. It is a great favourite 
in England, where many pure-bred herds exist. The colours 
most preferred are “ whole ” fawns of many shades. The light 
silver-grey, which was in high repute in England in the early 
’seventies of the iqtli century, is out of favour. Browns and 
brindles are rarely seen. The grey zone surrounding the black 
muzzle gives the appearance designated mealy-mouthed.” The 
horns are short, and generally artificially curved inwards ; the 
bones are fine. The best milch cows have a yellowish circle 
round the eye, and the skin at the extremity of the tail is of a 
deep yellow, almost orange colour. The cows are gentle and 
docile when reared in close contact with human beings, but the 
bulls, despite their small size, are often fierce. 

Guernsey cattle are native to the islands of Guernsey, Alderney, 
Sark and Herm. They are kept pure by importation restrictions. 
Herds of pure-bred Guernseys also exist in the Isle of Wight and 
in various counties of England and Scotland. They have not the 
refined and elegant appearance of the Jerseys, which, however, 
they exceed in size. They are usually of a rich yellowish-brown 
colour, patched with white, in some cases their colour almost 
meriting the appellation of “ orange and lemon.” The yellow 
colour inside the ears is a point always looked for by judges. 
The cows, large-bellied and narrow in front, are truly wedge- 
shaped, the greatly developed udder adding to the expanse of 
the hinder part of the body. They yield an abundance of milk, 
rich in fat, and are excellent butter-producers. The horns are 
yellow at the base, curved, and not coarse. The nose is flesh- 
coloured and free from black markings. 

The Canadian breed, black with a narrow brown stripe down 
the back and a light ring round the muzzle, are descended from 
old Brittany cattle imported into Canada by French settlers 
three hundred years ago, and are in consequence related to the 
Channel Islands cattle; They are remarkably hardy and good 
milkers, and it is claimed they produce butter fat at 2 c. a lb 
less coat than any other breed. 

The Kmy M a breed of small black cattle belonging to the 
south-'west of Ireland, whence they have spread into many parts, 
not only of their , native land, but of England as well. Although 
they are to subsist on the roughest and scantiest of fare, 
and are exceedingly hardy, the cows are, nevertheless, excellent 
milkers, and have acquired celebrity as a dairy breed. The 
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. colour is black, but the cows sometimes have a little white on the 
udder. The horns are white, with black tips, and are turned 
upwards. The Kerry is active and graceful, long and lithe in 
body, and light-limbed. On the rich pastures of En^artd it has 
increased considerably in size. 

The Dexter breed is reputed to take its name from one Dexter, 
agent of Maude, Lord Hawarden, who is credited with having 
established it by selection and breeding from the best mountain 
types of the Kerry. Until recently it was called the Dexter- 
Kerry. It is smaller and more compact than the Kerry, shorter 
in the leg, and in toed before and behind. Whilst valuable as 
a beef-making animal, it is equally noted for its milk-producing 
capacity. Black is the usual colour, but red is also recognized, 
with, in either case, a little white. When of a red colour, the 
appearance of the animal has been aptly compared to that of 
a grand Shorthorn viewed through the wrong end of a telescope. 
The Kerry and the Dexter are readily distinguishable. The 
Kerry has a gay, light, dccr-like head and horn, light limbs and 
thin skin. The Dexter has coarser limbs, a square body, flat 
back, thick shoulder, short neck, and head and horn set on low. 

A herd of Dexter-Shorthorns was founded by Major Barton at 
Straff an, Ireland, in i860, in which prominent characteristics 
of the two breeds have been permanently blended so that they 
breed true to type. - 

As milk-producers, and therefore as dairy cattle, certain strains 
of the Shorthorn (registered as well as non-pedigree), the 
Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn, South Devon, Longhorn, Red Polled, 
Ayrshire, Jersey, Guernsey, Kerry and Dexter breeds have 
acquired eminence. Such breeds as the Shorthorn, Lincolnshire 
Red Shorthorn, South Devon, Welsh, Red Polled and Dexter 

I are claimed as useful beef-makers as well as milk-producers, 
and are classified as dual-purpose animals. The others belong 
to the beef-producers. As regards colour, red is characteristic 
of the Lincolnshire Shorthorn, the Hereford, Devon, Sussex 
and Red Polled. Black is the dominating colour of the Welsh, 
Aberdeen- Angus, Galloway, Kerry and Dexter. A yellowish hue 
is seen in the West Highland, Guernsey and South Devon breeds. 
Various shades of fawn colour are usual in Jersey cattle and also 
appear among Highlanders. The Herefords, though with red 
bodies, have white faces, manes, and dewlaps, whilst white 
prevails to a greater or less extent in the Shorthorn, Longhorn 
and Ayrshire breeds. The Shorthorn breed is exceedingly 
variable in colour ; pure-bred specimens may be red, or white, 
or roan, or may be marked with two or more of these colours, 
the roan resulting from a blending of the white and red. Black 
is not seen in a pure-bred Shorthorn. The biggest and heaviest 
cattle come from the beef-making breeds, and are often cross-bred. 
Very large or heavy beasts, if pure-bred, usually belong to one 
or other of the Shorthorn, Hereford, Sussex, Welsh, West High- 
land, Aberdeen -Angus and Galloway breeds. The Devon, 
Red Polled and Guernsey are medium-sized cattle ; the Ayrshires 
are smaller, although relatively the bullocks grow larger than 
bulls or cows. The Jerseys are small, graceful cattle, but the 
smaller type of Kerries, the Dexters and the Shetlander^ furnish 
the smallest cattle of the British Isles. 

See generally the Herd Books of the various breed societies. 

(W. Fft. ; R. W.) 

Rearing and Feeding} — K calf at birth scales from one-twelfth 
to one-fourteenth the weight of the dam. A sucking calf of one 
of the large breeds should gain 3 tb per day for the first month, 
2 *5 lb for the second, and 2 ib during the later calf period. 
Colostrum, or first-day milk after calving, contains more than 
five times the albuminoid compounds found in average cows’ 
milk. In the course of three or four days it gradually, oecomes 
normal in composition, although the peculiar flavour remains 
a few days longer. Nature has specially prepari^d it for the young 

1 See E. Wolff, Farm Foods, by H. H. Cousins (rSoj) J A. D. Hall, 
Rothamsied Experiments (1905) ; Warington, Chemistry of the 
Farm riS^h ed., 1902) ; w. A. Henry, Feeds , and Feeding (1997),; 
H W. Mumford, Beef Production (1907) ; H. P. Armsby, Animal 
Nutrition Und ed., 190$) ; T* Shaw, Animal Breeding (1903) I R* 
Wallace, Farm Live Stock of Great Britain (4th ed„ 1907)^ 
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cttlf with extnitoely nourishing and also laxative properties^ 
and it is of practically no value for any other purpose. Normal 
cows' milk has an albuminoid ratio slightly narrower tl^ 
1 : 4-^olostrum 1:^71. [The ratio is arrived at by adding 
to the percentage of milk-sugar, possessing about the 
equivalent of starch, the fat multiplied by ii*268, and dividing 
by the total albuminoids—all digestible.] 

Common nutrient ratios for older animals arc stated in the follow- 
ing table of food standards by Dr Emil Wolff — 



Food Consumed per Day. 


Dry. 


Digestible. 

Live 

Weight. 

Organic 

Matter. 

Albu- 

minoid. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 

Hydrates. 

Albuminoid 

Ratio. 


tb 

lb 

lb 

lb 

lb 

tb 

Calves, growing, 2 to 3 months 

150 

3*3 

0*6 

0.30 

2*1 

I .4-7 

Young cattle ,, 3 to 6 ,, 

300 

7.0 

1*0 

0-30 

4*1 

’ 5 

„ ,, 6 to 12 „ 

500 

12-0 

1*2 

0*30 

6*8 

I : 6 

M 12 to 18 ,, 1 

700 

16.8 

r*4 

0-28 

O-i 

1.7 

M ,, t8 to 24 „ 


20.4 

1.4 

0*26 

103 

1 . 8 

Oxen in complete rest 

1000 

27-5 

07 

0.15 

8-0 

1 : 12 

fattening, ist period .... 

1000 

27.0 

>5 

0*50 

15.0 

I 65 

,, 2nd period .... 

1000 

26fO 

3*0 

0*70 

14-8 

I : 5*5 

M 3rd period .... 

1000 

25-0 

1 2»7 

0*60 

1 14*8 

I • 6 

Milch cows 

1000 

14*0 

! 2.5 

0*40 

12*5 

1 :5*4 


Digestible albuminoid nitrogen is the scarcest and consequently 
the costliest ingredient m food-stuffs. but, since the introduction of 
vegetable proteid made by MitcheH's process from the castor beau, 
an easy and inexpensive means of balancing cattle food ratios is 
available. this means the rnanunal value of the excrement is 
increased. The Calculations necessary in arriving at a ratio are 
simplified by the employment of Jeffers’s calculator (Plainsboro, 

N.J.). 

There arc three common methods of rearing calves, (i) The 
calf sucks its mother or foster-mother. This is the natural method 
and the best for the show-yard and for early fattening purposes j 
but it is the most expensive, and the calves, if not handled, 
grow up wild and dangerous. Store stock may be also raised by 
putting two calves to one cow and weaning at three months old ; 
a second pair in turn yielding place to a single cglf. (2) Pull 
milk from the cow at about 90° F. is given alone until the latter 
part of the milk period ; tlien the calf is trained to eat supple- 
mentary foods to preserve the calf -fat after weaning. A large 
calf at first receives daily three quarts of milk at three meals. 
The amount is increased to 2 gallons by the end of the fourth 
week, and to 2i gallons at 3 months, when gradual weaning begins. 
Linseed cake meal is specially suitable for such calves. (3) The 
calf receives full milk from the mother for one to two weeks, or 
better, for three to four weeks ; then it is slowly transferred to 
fortified separated milk or milk substitutes. Cod-liver oil, 2 oz. 
daily, is a good substitute for butter fat. In America cotton-seed 
oil, i oz. to the quart of milk, or an equivalent pf oleomargarine 
heated to jio® F. and churned with separated milk, has produced 
a hve-weight-increase of 2 tb daily. lipseed simmered to a jelly 
and added to separated milk gives good results. Moderate 
amounts are easily digested. Oatmeal or maize meal containing 
I o % of linseed meal does well, later, at less cost. Milk substitutes 
and calf meals require close attention in preparation, and would 
not fetch the prices they do if feeders possessed the technical 
knowledge necessary to select and mix common foods. Ground 
cake or hnseed meal is, after a time, better given dry than cooked, 
being then better masticated and not so liable to produce in- 
digestion. 

Grass or fine hay in racks is provided when the calf can chew 
the cud. As , cattle get older, live-weight-increase grows less. 
Smi^hfield weights ' show that a good bullock up to a year old 
lyill increase 2 fb daily, a two-year-old if lb, and a three-year-old 
a little over ij lb. 

Cattle feeding on a farfh consume crude produce that is in- 
convenient to market, and make farmyard manure ; but there 
is frequently no profit left. To secure the balance on the right 

^ E. J. Powell, History of ths SmiihfietA Club from to 
(1902). 


side the inlaid price per live cwt. requires to be ss. less than the 
sale price— say 32s, per cwt. for lean cattle, and 37s. per cwt. 
for the animal when sold fat and capable of prodtiomg 60 % 
of dressed beef. The ordinary animal yields only about 57 %. A 
well-bred fattening bullock begins with 2 lb of cake and meal 
per day, increasing to 8 lb at the end of five months (6 lb on 
an average), and receives | cwt. of roots and 12 lb of straw ; 
at an average cost of about 4s. 3d. per imperiabstone or 50s. per 
cwt. of dressed carcase. Heifers feed faster than bullocks, and 

age tells on the rate at which an 
animal will mature : a three-year- 
old will develop into prime beef 
more quickly and easily than a 
two -year- old. It is difficult to 
produce baby beef ” at a profit, 
and it can only be done with 
picked animals of the best flesh- 
producing breeds, which cannot be 
bought at a price per cwt. below 
the finished sale price, for animals 
producing baby beef must from 
start to finish (under two years 
old) be at all times fit to go to 
the fat market. It is true that 
a very young animal can give a 
better account of food than an older one, but this advantage 
is counterbalanced by the tendency to grow rather than to 
fatten. (See also Agriculture ) 

In cold and stormy districts cattle thrive best in covered courts, 
but in a mild climate they do equally well m open yards with 
shelter-sheds. The more air they get the less liable they are to 
tuberculosis— example Lincolnshire and the drier south-eastern 
counties. The ideal method of house-feeding cattle is singly in 
boxes 10 ft. square, where they are undisturbed, and where the 
best manure is made because it is not washed by rain. 

On the finest British grazing lands two lots of cattle are fed in 
one season. The first is finished early in July, having, without 
artificial feeding, laid on eight to nine stones of beef. 'Hie second 
lot requires three or four pounds of undecorticated cotton cake 
each towards the end of September and in October when grass 
bqgins to fail. (R. w.) 

CATULLUS, GAIUS VALERIUS (? 84-54 b.c.), the greatest 
lyric poet of Rome. As regards his names and the dates of his 
birth and death, the most important ex;ternal witness is that of 
Jerome, in the continuation of the Eusebian Chronicle, under 
the year 87 B.c., “ Gaius Valerius Catullus, scriptor lyricus 
Veronae nascitur,” and under 57 b.c., Catullus , xxx. aetatis 
anno Romae moritur/' There is no controversy m to the gentile 
name, Valerius. Suetonius, in his Life of Julius Caesar (ch. 73), 
mentions the poet by the names “ Valerium Catullum.” Other 
persons who had the cognomen Catullus belonged to the Valerian 
gens, e,g. M. Valerius Catullus Messalinus, a ddaior in the reign 
of Domitian, mentioned in the fourth satire of Juvenal (L 113):-— 
Et cum mortifem prudens VeiientJO Catulk)." 
Inscriptions show, further, that was a common name 

in the native province of Catullus, and belonged to other 
inhabitants of Verona besides the poet and his family (Schwabe, 
QuaesHones Cattdlianae, p. 27). ^holars have been divided in 
opinion as to whether his pruenomen was Gaius or Quintus, and 
in the best MSS. the volume is called simply CatuUi Veronmsis 
liber. For Gaius we have the undoubted testithony, not only of 
Jerome, which rests on the much earlier authority of Suetonius, 
but also that of Apuieius. In support of Quintus a passage was 
quoted from the Natural History of Pliny (xxxvii. 6. Bt). But 
the p'^aevomen Q. is omitted in the best MSS., and in other 
passages of the same author the poet is spoken of as “ Catullus 
Veronensis.’^ The mistake may have arisen from confusion with 
Q. CatuliiS, the collea^e of Marias in the Ombrio War, himself 
also the author of lyrical poems. Allusions in the poeim show 
that the date of his death ghren by Jeronic (57 B,d.) is wrong, 
and that Catullus survived the second consulship of Pom|>ey 
(55 B.c.) (cf. Iv. 6, cxiii. 2), and was present in August ol^ the 
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foUowiug year at the prosecution of Vatinius by Licinius Calvus 
(df. liii.). The allusion in iii. 3 — 

“ Per confeuiatum peierat Vatinius.” 

does not prove that Catullus must have lived to see the tx)nsulsliip 
bestowed on Vatinius in the end of 47 b.c. but only that Vatinius, 
after being praetor in 55 bx., was in the habit of boasting of the 
certainty of his attaining the consulship, as Cleopatra was in 
the habit of confirming her most solemn declarations by appealing 
to her hope of one day administering justice in the Capitol (cf. 
Haupt, '‘Quaestiones Catullianae/’ Opusctday vol. L 1875). 
There is then nothing to prove that Catullus lived beyond the 
month of August 54 b.c. Some of the poems (as xxxvii. and lii.) 
may have been written during his last illness. If he died in 
54 B.c. or early in 53 b.c., Catullus must either have been born 
later than 87 b.c., or have lived to a greater age than thirty. 
Catullus is described by Ovid as “ hedera iuvenalia cinctus 
Tempora (Amor, lii. 9. 6i),“a description somewhat more 
suitable to a man who dies in his tlurticth year than to one who 
dies three or four years later. Further, the age at which a man 
dies is more likely to be accurately remembered than the 
particular date either of his death or of liis birth, and the common 
practice of recording the age of the deceased in sepulchral 
inscriptions must have rendered a mistake about this less likely 
to occur. It seems, therefore, on the whole, most likely that 
Jerome's words ‘‘xxx. aetatis anno^’ are correct, and that 
Catullus was born in 84 b.c. 

The statement that he was bom at Verona is confirmed by 
passages in Ovid and Martial. Pliny the elder, who was bom at 
(x)mo, speaks of Catullus in the preface to his Natural History ^ 
as his “ countryman ’’ (conierranms)^ and the poet speaks of 
Verona as his home, or at least his temporary residence, in more 
than one place. His occasional residence in his native place is 
further attested by the statement of Suetonius {Julius Caesar, 
73), that ‘‘ Julius Caesar accepted the poet’s apology for his 
scurrilous verses upon him, invited him to dine with him on the 
same day, and continued his intimacy with his father as before.” 
As this incident could only have happened during the time that 
Julius Caesar was pro-consul, the scene of it must have been in 
the Cisalpine province, and at the house of the poet’s father, in 
or near Verona. The verses apologized for were those contained 
in poems xxix. and Ivii., the former of which must have been 
written after Caesar’s invasion of Britain, so that this interview 
probably took place in the winter of 55-54 h.c. The fact that 
his father was the host of the great pro-consul, and lived on terms 
of intimacy with him, justifies the inference, that he was, in 
wealth and rank, one of the principal men of the province. The 
only other important statement concerning the poet’s life which 
rests on external authority is that of Apuleius, tliat the real name 
of the Lesbia of the poems was Qodia. Another, which concerns 
the reputation which he enjoyed after his death, is given in the 
Life of Aiixcus by Cornelius Nepos (12. 4). It is to the effect that 
he regarded Lucretius and Catullus as the two greatest poets 
of his own time. 

The poems of Catullus consist of 116 pieces, varying in length 
from 2 to 408 lines, the great mass of them being, however, short 
pieces, written in lyric, iambic or elegiac metre. The arrange- 
ment cannot be the poet’s ; it is neither chronolc^ical nor in 
accordance with the character of the topics. The shorter poems, 
lyric or iambic, are placed first, next the longer epithalamia, 
(most being written in hexameters) amongst which the Auis 
is inserted and then those written in the elegiac metre. But, 
though m chronological order is observed, yet internal evidence 
enables us to determine the occasions on which many of the 
poems were written, and the order in which they followed one 
another. They give a very vivid image of various phases of the 
poet’s life, and of the strong feelings with which persons and 
things affected him. They throw much light also on the social 
life of Rome and of the provincial towns of Italy in the years 
preoedii^ the outbreak of the second civil war. In this respect 
they may be compared with the letters of Cicero. 

The poems extend over a period of seven or eight years, from 
61 or till 54 B.c. Among the earliest are those which record 
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the various stages of the author’s passion for Lestiia. It is in 
conmxion with this passion that he is generally mesitioned, or 
alluded to, by the later Roman poets, such as i^perlius, Ovid, 
Juvenal and Martial, Her real name, as we learn from Apuleius, 
was Clodia. The admiration of Catullus for Sappho, the Lesbian 
poetess, which is clearly indicated by the imitation of her language 
in his fifty-first and sixty-second poems, affords an obvious 
explanation of the Greek name which he gave to his Roman 
mistress. Godia was the notorious sister of Publius Clodius 
Pulcher, and in the year 56 she charged M. Caelius Rufus, after 
tiring of him, as she had of Catullus, with an attempt to poison 
her. It was in defence of Rufus that Cicero described the spell 
she exercised over young men, in language which might have 
been applied to her previous relations with the youthful poet, 
as well as those with the youthful orator and politician. 

Poems concerning Lesbia occur among both the earliest and 
the latest of those contained in the series. They record the 
various stages of passion through which Catullus passed, from 
absolute devotion and a secure sense of returned affection, 
through the various conditions of distrust and jealousy, attempts 
at renunciation, and short-lived “ amoris integrationes,” through 
the “ odi et amo ” state, and the later state of savage indignation 
against both Lesbia and his rivals, and especially against Caelius 
Rufus, till he finally attains, not without much suffering and loss, 
the last state of scornful indifference. Among the earliest 
the poems connected with Lesbia, and among those written in 
the happiest vein, are ii. and iii., and v. and vii. The 8th, Miser 
Catulle, desinas ineptire,’’ perhaps the most beautiful of them 
all, expresses the first awakening of the poet to a sense of her 
unworthiness, before the gentler have given place to the fiercer 
feelings of his nature. His final renunciation is sent in a poem 
written after his return from the East, with a union of imaginative 
and scornful power, to his two butts, Furius and Aurelius (xi., 
“Furi ct Aureli, comites Catidli”), who, to judge by the way 
Catullus writes of them, appear to have been hangefs-on upon 
him, who repaid the pecuniary and other favours they received 
by giving him grounds for jealousy, and making imputations 
on his character (cf. xv., xvi., xvin., xxiii.) 

The intrigue of Caelius Rufus with Lesbia began in 59 or 58 
B.c. It was probably in the earlier stages of this liaison that tlie 
68th poem was written, from which it appears that Catullus, 
at the time living at Verona, and grieving for the recent deatfi of 
his brother in the Troad, had heard of Lesbia’s infidelity, and, in 
consideration of her previous faithlessness in his favour, was not 
inclined to resent it very warmly. IVo other poems in the 
series express the grief which Catullus felt for the death of his 
brother, — one, the 65th, addressed to the orator Hortensius, 
who is there, as in some of Cicero’s letters, called HortaluS or 
Ortalus, and sent to him along with the Coma Berenices (Ixvi.), 
a translation of a famous elegy of CalKmachus. The other poem 
referring to this event (ci.) must have been composed some years 
later, probably in 56 b.c., when Catullus visited his brother’s 
tomb in the Troad, on his return from Bithynia. Between 59 
and 57 B.c. most of the lampoons on Lesbia and her numerous 
lovers must have been written (^.^. xxxvii., xxxix., &c.). Some, 
too, of the poems expressive of his more tender feeliiigs to her, 
such as viii. and Ixxvi. belong also to these years 5 and among 
the poems written either during this period or perhaps in the 
eariy and happier years of his liaison, some of the most chiirming 
of his shorter pieces, expressing the affection for Ws young friends 
Verannius and Fabullus (ix., xii., xiii.), may be included. 

In the year 57 the routine of hts life was for a short time broken 
by his .accompanying the propraetor C. Memmius, the friend to 
whom Lucretius dedicates his great poem, as one df his Staff, 
to the province of Bithynia, His object was probably to better 
his fortunes by this absence from Rome, as htimdrous complaints 
of poverty arid debt ([xiii., xxvi.) show that his ordinary means 
were insu^ient for his mode of life. He frankly acknowledge 
tbe disappointment of these hopes, and stili more frankly his 
disguot with his chief (x., xxviii.). Some of the most diarniing 
and perfect among^ the shorter poems express the delight with 
which the poet c^nged the dulness and sultry climate of the 
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provirtce tot the freedom and keen enjoyment of his vovage 
fL)mc in his yatsht, built for him at Amastris on the Euxine, 
and for the beauty ahd peace of his villa on the shores of ‘Lake 
Jienacus, which wtelcomed him home wearied with foreign 
travel/’ To iWs period and to his first return to Rome after his 
visit to hia native district belong the poems xlvi., ci., iv., xxxi. 
and X., aH, showing by their freshness of feeling and vivid truth 
of expression the gam which the poet’s nature derived from his 
temporary escape from the passions, distractions and animosities 
of Roman society. Two poems, written in a very genial and 
joyous spirit, and addressed to his younger friend Licinius 
Calvus (xiv. and 1 .), who is ranked as second only to himself 
among the lyrical poets of the age, and whose youthful promise 
pointed him out as likely to become one of the greatest of Roman 
orators, may, indeed, with most probability be assigned to these 
later years (xiv.). From the expression Odissem te odio 
Vatiniano,” in the third line of xiv;, it may be inferred that the 
poem was written not earlier than December (the “ Saturnalia ”) 
of the year 56 b.c., as it was early in that year, as we learn from 
a letter of Cicero to his brother Quintus (ii. 4. i), that Calvus 
first announced his intention of prosecuting Vatinius. The 
short poem numbered liii. would be written in August 54 b.c. 
The poems which have left the greatest stain on the fame of 
Catullus — tliose “ referta contumeliis Caesaris,” the licentious 
abuse of Mamurra,and probably some of those personal scurrilities 
addressed to women as well as men, or too frank confessions, 
which posterity would willingly have let die, may well have been 
written in the last years of his life, under the influence of the 
bitterness and recklessness induced by his experience. It cannot 
be determined with certainty whether the longer and more 
artistic pieces, which occupy the middle of the volume — ^the 
Epitkalamium in celebration of the marriage of Manlius Torquatus, 
the 62nd poem, written in imitation of the Epithalamia of 
Sappho, “ Vesper adest : iuvenes, consur^ite the Attis^ and the 
Epic Idyll representing the marriage festival of Peleus and Thetis^ 
— belong to the earlier or the later period of the poet’s career. 
If the person addressed in the first part of the 68th is the Manlius 
of the Epithalammm, and the lines from 3 to 8 — 

“ Naufragum ut eiectum . . * pcrvigilat,’* 

refer to the death of Vinia, it would follow that the first Epitha- 
lamiurti was written some time before that poem, and thus belongs 
to the earlier time. While the translations of Sappho, — 

Illc mi par esse dco vidotur,” 

and of Callimachus (Ixvi.), — 

“ Omma qui magni dispexit lumina mundi," 

belong to the earlier period, the Atiis and the Pdeus and Thetis ; 
although perhaps suggested by the treatment of the same or 
similar subjects in Greek authors, are executed with such power 
and originality as declare them to be products of the most 
vigorous stage in the development of the poet’s genius. That his 
genius come soon to maturity i$ a reason for hesitation in assign- 
ing any particular time between 62 and 54 b.c. for the composition 
of the Atiis and of that part of the Epitkalamium (“ Peliaco 
quondam prognatae vertice pinus ”) which deals with the 
main subject of the poem. But the criticism of Munro in his 
edition of Lucretius, which shows similarities of expression 
that cannot be mere casual coincidences, between the Ariadne- 
episode in the Epitkalamium Of Catullus (from line 5 s to S66) 
and the poem of Lucretius, leaves little doubt that that portion 
at least of the poem was written after the publication of the 
De rerum natura, in the winter of ss-rS4 b.c. 

No ancient author has left a more vivid impression of himself 
on his writings than Catullus, Coming to Rome in early youth 
from a distant province, not at that time included within the 
liniits of Italy, he lived as an equal with the men of his time of 
most intellectual activity a^jd refinement, as Well as of highest 
social and political eminence. Among those to whom his poems 
are addressed^ or who are mentioned in them, we find the names 
of Hortensius, Qecro, Cornelius Nepos, liciniUs Calvus, Kelvins 
Cinna and Asitiius PqIUo, ri:ien only a youth (xii. 8). Catullus 
brought into tim cirde the genhas of a great poet, the social 


vivacity of a Vigorous nature, the simplicity and sincerity of an 
unambitious, and the warmth of an affectionate disposition. 
He betrays all the sensitiveness of the poetic temperament, but 
it is never the sensitiveness of vanity, for he is characterized l>y 
the modesty rather than the self-confidence which accompanies 
genius, but the sensitiveness of a heart which gives and expects 
more sympathy and loyalty in friendship than the wortd either 
wants or cares to give in return. He shows also in some of his 
lighter pieces the fastidiousness of a refined taste, intolerant of 
all boorishness, pedantry, affectation and sordid ways of life. 
The passionate intensity Of his temperament displays itself with 
similar strength in the outpourings of his animosity as of his 
love and affection. It was, unfortunately, the fashion of the 
time to employ in the expression of these animosities a licence 
of speech and of imputation which it is difficult for men living 
under different social conditions to understand, still more 
difficult to tolerate. Munro has examined the 29th poem— 

Quis hoc potest videre, quis potest pati/' 
the longest and most important of the lampoons on Caesar and 
Mamurra, and shown with much learning and acuteness the 
motives and intention of C'atulliis in writing them. Had Julius 
Caesar really believed, as Suetonius, writing two hundred years 
afterwards, says he did, that an eternal stigma had been cast 
upon him by the verses concerning Mamurra,” we should 
scarcely apply the word magnanimity to his condonation of the 
offence. But these verses survive as a memorial not of any 
scandal affecting Julius Caesar which could possibly have been 
believed by his contemporaries, but of the licence of speech 
which was then indulged in, of the jealousy with which the 
younger members of the Roman aristocracy, who a little later 
fought on the side of Pompey, at that time regarded the ascend- 
ancy both of the father-in-law and the son-in-law,” and the 
social elevation of some of their instruments, and also, to a 
certain extent, of the deterioration which the frank and generous 
nature of Catullus underwent from the passions which wasted, 
and the faithlessness which marred his life. 

The great age of Latin poetry extends from about the year 
60 B.c. till the death of Ovid in 17 a.d. There are three marked 
divisions in this period, each with a distinct character of its own : 
the first represented by Lucretius and Catullus, the second by 
Virgil and Horace, the last by Ovid. Force and sincerity are the 
great characteristics of the first period, maturity of art of the 
second, facility of the last. The educating influence of Greek 
art on the Roman mind was first fully experienced in the Cicer- 
onian age, and none of his contemporaries was so susceptible of 
that influence as Catullus. With the susceptibility to art he 
combined a large share of the vigorous and genial qualities of the 
Italian race. Like most of his younger contemporaries, he 
studied in the school of the Alexandrine poets, witli whom the 
favourite subjects of art were the passion of love, and stories 
from the Greek mythology, which admitted of being treated in a 
spirit similar to that in which they celebrated their own experi- 
ences. It was under this influence that Catullus wrote the Coma 
Berenices^ the 68th poem, which, after the manner of the Alex- 
andrines, interweaves the old tale of Protesilaus and Laodamia 
with the personal experiences of the poet himself, and the 
Eptthalamtum of Peleus and Thetis, which combines two pictures 
icom the Greek mythology, one of the secure happiness of mar- 
riage, the other of the passionate despair of love betrayed. In 
thife last poem Catullus displays a power of Creative pictorial 
imagination far transcending that displayed in any of the extant 
poetty of Alexandria. We have no means of determining what 
suggested the subject of thtAtHs to Catullus, whether the previous 
treatment of the subject by some Greek writer, some surtHival 
of the myth which he found still existing during his residence 
among the “ Phrygii Campi/* or the growth of various forms of 
Eastern superstition and fanaticism, at Rome, in the list age of 
the Republic. Whatever may have been its origin, it is the 
finest sp^imen we possess, in either Greek or Latin literature, 
of that kind of short poem more common in lnodem than ancient 
times, in which some situation or passion entirely altehJ W the 
writer, and to hii own age, is realised with drani*ll4^?iiftenrity. 
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Btit the genius of Catullus is, perhaps, even happier in the direct 
e)?:pression of personal feeling than in artistic creation, or the 
reproduction of tales and situations from mythology. The 
warmth, intensity and sincerity of his own nature are the 
sources of the inspiration in these poems. The most elaborate 
and one of the finest of them is the Epithalamium in honour of 
the marriage of a member of the old house of Manlius Torquatos 
with Vinia Aurunculeia, written in the glyconic in combination 
with the pherecratean metre. To this metre Catullus imparts 
a peculiar lightness and grace by making the trochee, instead 
of the spondee as in Horace’s glyconics and pherecrateans, the 
first foot in the line. His elegiac metre is constructed with 
less smoothness and regularity than that of Ovid and Tibullus 
or even of Propertius, but as employed by him it gives a true 
echo to the serious and plaintive feelings of some of his poems, 
while it adapts itself, as it did later in the hands of Martial, 
to the epigrammatic terseness of his invective. But the perfec- 
tioh of the art of Catullus is seen in his employment of those 
metres which he adapted to the Latin tongue from the earlier 
poets of Greece, the pure iambic trimeter, as in iv. — 

“ Phaselus ille quern videtis hospites,” 
the scazon iambic, employed in viii. and xxxi.— 

“ Paeninsularum, Sirmio, insularumquc/’ 
and the phalecian hendecasyllabic, a slight modification of the 
Sapphic line, which is his favourite metre for the expression of 
his more joyful moods, and of his lighter satiric vein. The Latin 
language never flowed with such ease, freshness and purity as in 
these poems. Their perfection consists in the entire absence of 
all appearance of effort or reflection, and in the fulness of life and 
feeling, which gives a lasting interest and charm to the most 
trivial incident of the passing hour. In reference to these poems 
Munro has said with truth and force : A generation had yet to 
pass before the heroic attained to its perfection ; while he 
(Catullus) had already produced glyconics, phalecians and 
iambics, each ‘ one entire and perfect chrysolite,’ ‘ cunningest 
patterns ’ of excellence, such as Latium never saw before or 
after, — Alcaeus, Sappho, and the rest then and only then having 
met their match.” 

The work of Catullus has not come down to us intact, as is shown 
by lacunae and quotations in ancient writers which cannot now be 
found in his poems. Out of the MSS. only three have claims to 
intrinsic importance. The oldest and best appears to be the Bodleian 
(Canon. 30). But little infenor is the Sangermanensis (Par. 14137). 
Of the third, the Romanus, we shall be better able to judge when its 
discoverer, Prof. W. G. Hale, has published his collation. None of 
these MSS. are older than the 14th century. One poem, 61, is, 
however, preserved in a MS. of the 9th century (the Thuaneus, 
Par. 8071). Prof. R. Ellis's discovery of the Bodleian MS. and E, 
Baehrens’s recognition of its value opened a new chapter m the 
history of the text. Ellis’s contributions comprise an indispensable 
commentary (ed* 2, 1889), an elaborate critical edition (ed. 2, 1878) 
and an English translation (1871) m the metres of the origmal. 
The text in the Oxford series, published in 1905, is inferior to those 
specified below. Baehrens'.s edition, 2 volumes (text 1876, the 
second edition by K. P. Schulze is a misnomer; and Latin com- 
mentary 1885) is still of value. Amongst other editions with critical 
or explanatory notes or both may be mentioned those of A. Riese 
(1884b L. Schwabe (1886, with tnde^ verhorum)^ B. Schmidt (1887). 
L F, Postgate (1889, text differing little from that in the new Corpus 
Poetarum), E. Benoist and E. Thomas, with French translation by 
Rostand {2 vbls., 1882-1890), S. G. Owen (1893, Hition de luxe), 
W. T. Merrill (1893, Boston, U.S.A., with succinct English notes), 
A. Palmer (1896, one of the best of this scholar’s wbrks) ; M. Haupt^s 
text of the three poets Catullus. Tibullus and Propertius, edited by 
J. Vahlen, reached its sixth edition in 1904* Of the numerous 
contributions to the textual and literary criticism of the poems may 
be named the papers in M. Hhupt’s Oiuscula, L. Schwabe's Quaes- 
Hones Cahdlianae (1862), B. Schmidt's Prolegomena. H. A. J. Munro’s 
CfiHdisms and Elucidations of CeduUus (layB : second edition by 
J. D. Duff, 1905). Translations into English verse by J. Cranstoun 
(1867)^ Sir T. Martin (1861, 1876). R^ Ellis (above) ; a recent version 
in prose with the Latin text by F. W. Cornish (1904)* For further 
information see Teuffel’s History of Roman Literature (tr. by Warre). 

§ 214, or the more recent accounts by M. Schanz, Geschichte der 
HSmisliken LiUeratur, i. §§ 102-106, and FrM^ric Plessis, La Poisie 
latina {1909), pp. I43"I73' ^ (W. Y. S. ; X.) 

CATULUSf the name of a disting^uished family of ancient Rome 
of the getts Lutatia. The foMowfng a*"® ii^ important 


1. Gaius Lutatius Catulus, Roman commander during 
the First Funic War, consul 34^ B.c. He was sent'with a fleet 
of 200 ships to Sicilian waters, and almost witliout opposition 
occupied the harbours of Lilybaeum and Drepailum. A hurriedly 
equipped fleet sent out from Carthage uhder Hanno was inter- 
cept^ by the praetor Publius Valerius Falto and totally defeated 
(battle of the Aegates Islands, March 10, 241). Catulus, who 
had been wounded at Drepanum, took no part in the operations, 
but on his return to Rome was accorded the honour of a triumph, 
which against his will he shared with Valerius. (See Punic 
Wars : First, ad fin,). 

2. Quintus Lutatius Catulus, Roman general and consul 
with Manus in 102 b.c. In the war against the Cimbri and 
Teutones he was sent to defend the passage of the Alps but 
found himself compelled to retreat over the Po, his troops 
having been reduced to a state of panic (see Marius, Gaius). 
In loi the Cimbri were defeated on the Raudine plain, neat 
Vercellae, by the united armies of Catulus and Marius. The 
chief honour being ascribed to Marius, Catulus became his 
bitter opponent. He sided with Sulla in the civil war, was 
included in the proscription list of 87, and when Marius declined 
to pardon him, committed suicide. He was distinguished as an 
orator, poet and prose writer, and was well versed in Greek 
literature. He is said to have written the history of his consul- 
ship and the Cimbrian War after the manner of Xenophon ; two 
epigrams by him hav^e been preserved, one on Roscius the 
celebrated actor (Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, i. 28), the other of an 
erotic character, imitated from Callimachus (Gellius xix. 9). 
He was a man of great wealth, which he spent in beautifying 
Rome. Two buildings were known as “ Monumenta Catuli ” : 
the temple of Fortuna hujusce diei, to commemorate the day of 
Vercellae, and the Porticus Catuli, built from the sale of the 
Cimbrian spoils. 

See Plutarch, Marius, Sulla ; Appian, B.C. i. 74 ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 21 ; Floras iii. 21 ; Val. Max, vi. 3, ix. 13;. Cicero, De Oraiore^ 
lii, 3. 3, Brutus, 35. 

3. Quintus Lutatius Catulus {c. 120-61 b.c.), sometimes 

called Capitolinus, son of the above, consul in 102. He inherited 
his father’s hatred of Marius, and was a consistent thoi^h 
moderate supporter bf the aristocracy. In 78 he was consul with 
Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, who after the death of Sulla proposed 
the overthrow of his constitution, the re-establishment of the 
distribution of grain, the recall of the banished, and other 
democratic measures. Catulus vigorously opposed this, and a 
temporary compromise was effected. But Lepidus, having 
levied troops in his province of Transalpine Gaul, returned- to 
Rome at the head of an army. C!atulus defeated him at the 
Mulvjan bridge and near Cosa in Etruria, and Lepidus made his 
escape to Sardinia, where he died soon afterwards. In 67 and 66 
Catulus unsuccessfully opposed, as prejudicial to constitutiotial 
freedom, the Gabinian and ManiUan laws, which conferred 
special powers upon Pompey He consistently opposed 

Caesar, whom he endeavoured to implicate in the titilinarian 
conspiracy. Caesar, in return, accused him of embezzling public 
money during the reconstruction of the temple on the Capitol, 
and proposed to obliterate his name from the inscription and 
deprive him of the office of commissioner for its restoration. 
Catulus’s supporters rallied round him, and Caesar dropped the 
charge. Catulus was the last princeps senatus of republican 
times ; he held the office of censor also, but soon resigned, being 
unable to agree with his colleague Licinius Crassus. Although 
not a man of great abilities, Catulus exercised considerable 
influence through his political consistency and his undoubted 
solicitude for the welfare of the state. 

See Sallust, Caiilina. $5. 49; Dio Cassius xxxvi. 13; Plutarch. 

Suetonius, 15. 

OAUB, or Kaub, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Hessie-Nassau, on the right bank of the Rhine, iS m. N.W. 
from Wiesbaden, on the railway from Frankfort-on-Main to 
Cologne. Pop. 2200. It has a Roman Catholic and an Evangeli- 
cal church, and a statue of Bliicher. The trade mainly con$i8t8 of 
the wines of the district. On a crag above the town stands ^e 

V. i8 
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imposing ruin o£ Gutenfol»> and facing it, on a rock in the middle 
of the Rhine, the smai castle Pfala, or Pfalagrafensteiny where, 
according to legend^ the Palatine countesses awaited their 
confinement, but /which m reality served as a toll-gate for 
merchandise on the Rhine, 

Caub, first mtotioned in the year ^83, originally belonged to 
the lords of Falkenstein, passed in 1277 to the Rhenish Pala^ 
tinate, and attained civic rights in 1324* Here Bliicher crossed 
the Rhine with the Prussian and Russian armies, on New Year’s 
night 1813-1814, in pursuit of the French. 

CAUCA, till 1909 a coast department of Colombia^ South 
Araerim, lying between the departments of Bolivar, Antioquia, 
Caldas and Tolima on the E., and the Pacific Ocean and Panama 
on the W., and extending from the Caribbean Sea S, to the 
department of Narino. Pop. (1905, estimate) 400,000 ; area 
26,930 sq. m. Although Cauca was deprived of extensive 
territories on the upper Caquetd and Putumayo, and of a large 
area bordering on Ecuador in the territorial redistribution of 
1905, it remained the largest department of the republic. The 
Western Cordillera, traversing nearly its whole length from south 
to north, and the Central Cordillera, forming a part of its eastern 
frontier, give a very mountaThous character to the region. It in- 
cludes, besides, the fertile and healthful valley of the upper Cauca, 
the hot, low valley of the Atrato, and a long coastal plain on 
the Pacific. The region is rich in mines and valuable forests, 
but its inhabitants have made very little progress in agriculture 
because there are not adequate transportation facilities. The 
capital of the department was Popayan at its southern extremity, 
with an estimated population in 1905 of 10,000, and the principal 
towns are Cali (16,000), Buga, Cartago and Buenaventura. 

CAUCASIA, or Caucasus, a governor-generalship of Russia, 
occupying the isthmus between the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azov on the west and the Caspian Sea on the east, as well as 
portions of the Armenian higWands. Its northern boundary 
is the Kuma-Manych depression, a succession of narrow, half- 
desiccated lakes and river-beds, only temporarily filled with 
water and connecting the Manych, a tributary of the Don, with 
the Kuma, which flows into the Caspian. This depression is 
supposed to be a relic of the former post-Pliocene connexion 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian, and is accepted by most 
geographers as the natural frontier between Europe and Asia, 
while others make the dividing-line coincide with the principal 
water-parting of the Caucasus mountain system. The southern 
boundary of Caucasia is in part coincident with the river Aras 
(Araxes)> in patt purely conventional and political. It was 
shifted several times during the 19th century, but now runs 
from a p6int on the Black Sea, some 20 m. south of Batum, in a 
south-easterly and easterly direction to Mt. Ararat, and thence 
along the Aras to within' 30 m. of its confluence with the Kura, 
where it once more turns south-east, and eventually strikes the 
Caspian at Astara (30"* 35^ N.). This large territory, covering an 
area of 180,843 sq. m., and having in 1897 9,248,695 inhabitants 
(51 per sqim.),may be divided into four natural zones or sections: 
-^1.) the plains north of the Caucasus mountains, comprising 
the administrative division of Northern Caucasia ; (ii.) the 
Caucasus range and the highlands of Daghestan ; (iii.) the 
valleys of the Rion and the Kura, between the Caucasus range 
and the highlands of Annenia; and (iv.) the highlands* of 
Armenia.* 

(i.) The plains of Norfkern Caucasia ^ which iriclude most of the 
ptovinces of Kubafi and Terek and of the government of Stavropdl, 
slope gently downwards from the foot of the. Caucasus range towards 
the .Kuma-Manych depression. It is oi|ly in their centre that they 
reach altitudes of as much as 2000-2500 ft., ip the Stavropol 
'‘plateau,” which stretches northwards, separating the trlbutanes 
of the Kubafi from those of the Terek and the Kuma. Towards the 
foothills of the Caucasus they are clothed with thick forests, while 
m tlierwest they merge into the steppes of south Russia or end m 
marshy ground, choked wiwi rqeds and rushe^. in the delta the 
Kubafi. , In the north and east they give place, as the Manyth And' 
the coasts of the Caspian arc approach^, to arid, sandy, stony 
steppes. The soil of these plains is generally very fertile, and they. 

a pOptiflettian of ne^riy 2,800,000 Russians, compos^ of 
Cc^acks and peasant fnpn'^grants, settled chiefly along the .rivers 
and grouped in larged Wealthy Villages. Tlie3j^ Carfy on agriculture — 


wheat-growing on a largo scale—'witli the aid of modem agricultural 
machines, and breed cattle and horses. Vines are extensively 
cultivated on the loW levels, Und a variety of domestic trades are 
prosecuted in the villages. The higher parts of the plains, which kre 
deeply trenched by the upper tnbutaries of the rivers, are inhabited 
by various Caucasian races— -Kabardians and Cherkesses (Cir- 
cassians) m the west, Ossetes in the middle, and several tribal 
elements from Daghestan, described under the general name of 
Chechens, m the east ; while nomadic Nogai Tatars and Turkomans 
occupy the steppes. 

(u.) The Caucasus range runs from north-west to south-east from 
the Strait of Kerch to the Caspian Sea for a length of 900 m,^ with a 
varying breadth of 30 to 140 m , and covers a surface of 12,000 sq. m. 
The orographical characteristics of the Caucasus are described iu 
detail under that heading. 

(ui ) The combined valleys of the Hion and the Kura, which inter- 
vene between the Caucasus and the Armenian highlands, and stretch 
their axes north-west and south-east icspectively, embrace the most 
populous and mo.^t fertile parts of Caucasia. They correspond 
roughly with the governments of Kutais, Tiflis, Elisavetpol and 
Baku, and have a population of nearly 3,650,000. The two valleys 
arc .scj>arated by tlic low ridge of the Surarp or Meskes mountains. 

Spurs from the Caucasus and from the Armenian highlands fill up 
the broad latitudinal depression between them. Above (i.e west of) 
Tiflis these spurs so far intrude into the valley that it is reduced to a 
narrow strip m breadth But below Uiat city it suddenly widens 
out, and the width gradually increases through the stretch of 350 ra. 
to the (Caspian, until in the MUgaii steppe along that sea it measures 
100 m in width. The snow-clad peaks of the mam Caucasus, 
descending by short, steep slopes, fringe the valley on the north, 
while an abrupt escarpment, having the characteristics of a border 
ndge Of the Armenian highlands, fronts it on the south The floor of 
the valley slopes gently eastwards, from 1200 ft. at Tifli.s to 500 ft. 
in the middle, and to 85 ft. below normal soa-level beside the Caspian. 
But the uniformity of the slope is mterrupted by a plateau (2000- 
3000 ft. in altitude) along the southern foothills of the east central 
Caucasus, in the region known as Kakhctia, drained by the Alazan, 
a left-hand tributary of the Kura. The deep, short gorges and glens 
which seam the southern slopes of the Caucasus are inhabited by 
Ossetes, Tushes, Pshavs and Khevsurs in the west, and by various 
tribes of Lesghians in the east In these high and stony valleys 
every available patch of ground is utilized for the cultivation of 
barley, even up to altitudes of 7000 and 8000 ft. above the level of 
the sea ; but cattle-breeding is the principal resource of the moun- 
taineers, whose little communities arc often separated from on© 
another by passes, few of which are lower than 10,000 ft. The 
steppes along the l>ottom of the principal valley are for the most part 
loo dry to be cultivated without irrigation. It is only in Kakhetia, 
whore numerous mountain streams supply the fields and gardens of 
the plateau of Alazan, that wheat, millet and maize are grown, 
and orchards, vineyards and mulberry plantatioiis are possible. 
Lower down the valley cattle-breeding is the chief source of wealth, 
while in the small towns and villages of the former Georgian kingdom 
various petty trades, exhibiting a high development of artistic taste 
and technical skill, arc widely diffused. The slopas of the Armenian 
highlands are clothed with fine forests, and the vine is grown at their 
base, while on the wide-strctching stepphs the Turko-Tatars pasture 
cattle, horses and sheep. The lower part of the Kura valley assumes 
the character of a dry steppe, the rainfall not reaching 14 m. annually 
at Baku, and it is still less m the Mugan steppe, though quite abun- 
dant in the adjacent region of Lenkoran. The vegetation of the 
steppe IS on the whole scanty* Trees are generally absent, except 
tor thickets of poplars, dwarf oaks and tamarisks along the course of 
the Kura, the delta of which is smothered under a jungle of reeds and 
rushes. The Mugan steppe is, however, in spite Of its dryness, a 
more fertile region in virtue of the irrigation practised ; but the Kura 
has excavated its bed too deeply to admit of that being done along 
its course. The Lenkoran district, sometimes called Talysh, on the 
western side of the Kizil-Agach bay, is blessed with a rich vegetation, 
a fertile soil^ and a moist climate. 

The inhabitants of the Kura valley consist principally of Iranian 
Tates and Talyshes, of Armenians and Lesgnians, wim Russians, 
Jews and Arabs. This conjoint valley of me Rion-Kum was iit 
rembte antiquity the site of several Greek colomal seriflbmcnts, 
later the seat of successive kingdoms of the Georgians, and for cen* 
tunes it has formed a bulwark against hostile invasions from tlie 
south and cast. It is still inhabited chiefly by Georgian tubes — 
Gurians, Imerotians, Mingrelians, Svanetians — ^in the basin of the 
Rion, and by Georgians mtcrmingjed with Armenians in the valley of 
the Kura, while the steppes that stretch away from the lower Course 
of the latter river are ranged ovei* by Turko-Tatars. Mingrelia and 
Imeretia (valley of Rion) axe the gardens of Caucasia, but the high 
valleys of Svanetia, farther north on the south slopes of the Caucasus 
mountains, are wiki and difficult of access. In the cultivated parts 
the land is so exceedingly fertile and productive that it sells for 
almost fabulous prices, and its value is still further enhanced by 
the discovery of manganese and copper mines in the of ftie 
Rapn, and, of the almost mexihail^rible f uppl^es t of i^phtha land, 
petroleum at Baku in me Apsheron peninsula. The principal 
products of the soil are mentioned lower down, while the geti&al 
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character of the vegetation ib indicated under Caucasus : P^esiern 
Caticasus, In the basin of the Rion, in that of the Chorokh (which 
runs off the Pontic highlands into the Black Sea south of Balum), and 
on the Black Sea littoral from Batum northwards to Sukhum-kaleh, 
and beyond, the climate is extremely hot and tht‘ rainfall heavy 
(see tender Climate below). It is m this valley that the principal 
towns (except Vladikavkaz at the north foot of tip Caucasus) of 
Caucasia are situated, namely, Baku (lyg.ijs inhabitants in 1900), 
Tiflis (160.6145 in 1897), Kutais (32,492), and the two Black Sea ports 
of Batum (2Jt5i2) and Poti (^666), 

(iv.) The hif^hlands of Armenia are sometimes designated the 
Mmor Caucasus, Little Caucasus and Anti-Caucasus. But to use 
such terps for what is not only an independent, but also an older, 
orographical formation than the Caucasus tends to perpetuate 
confusion in geographical nomenclature. The Armenian hignlands, 
which run generally ])arallcl to the Caucasus, though at much lowei 
elevations (5000-6000 ft.), are a plateau region, sometimes quite fiat, 
sometimes gently undulating, clothed witli luxuriant meadows and 
mostly cultivable. Fiom it rise double or triple ranges connected 
by cross-ndges and spmed with outer spurs These double and triple 
ranges, which have a general elevation of 8500-10,000 It., stretch 
from the south-east angle of the Black Sea, 400 m. south-eastwards 
to the Kara-dagh and Salavat mountains in north Peisia, and tlie 
latter link them on to the Elburz mountains tliat skirt the southern 
end of the Caspian Sea Various names are given to the different 
parts of the constituent ranges, or, perhaps more correctly, elongated 
group$ of mountains. The Ajar, Akhalt-sikh and Meskes or TriaWty 
groups m the west ai'e succeeded latUiei east by the Somkhet, 
Murguz, Ganji and Karabakh sections, forming th(‘ southern rim 
of the Kura basin, while parallel with them, but farther south, run 
the Mokry, Miskhan, Akmangan and Palt^nn ranges, marking the 
ncw’the'rn edge ol the Aras drainage area. These two sets of parallel 
ranges are linked Uigethei tiansver.sely by the cioss-ndge.s of 
Bezobdal, Pambak, Shali-dagli and Gok-cha, From this last 
branches off the highest range in the entire seru'S, namely, the 
Zangezur, wlxich soars up to 10,000 It. above the left bank of the 
Aras. From it again there shoot away at nght angles,, one on each 
side, the ranges ot the Dar-alagpz and Bergushet. These highlands 
exliibit very considerable evidences of volcanic activity both m 
remote geological penods and also since the Tcitiatry epoch. Large 
areas are overlam with trachyte, ba.salt, obsidian, tuff and pumice. 
The most conspicuous features of the entire region, Mount Ararat 
(16,930 ft.) and Mount Alagdz (13,440 ft.), are both solid masses of 
trachyte , and both rise above tlu; limits of perpetual snow. Extinct 
volcanoes an* numerous in several of the ranges, eg Akmangan, 
Mokry, Karal>ak>i and Egn-dagh (see bcjlow). It is in this region 
of the Armenian highlands that the largest lakes of Caucasia are 
situated, namely, the Gok-cha or Sevanga (540 sq. m. m area) at an 
altitude of 6340 ft , the Chaldir-gol (33 s(|. m.) at (>520 ft., and several 
smaller ones, such as the ^ols of Khozapin, Khopchalh, Arpa, Topo- 
ravan and Tabiztskhnr, all situated betwcfon 6500 and 7000 ft. 
above sea-level The principal water-divide in thiA highland region 
IS, however, the range of Egn-dagh (Araiat), which just .south of 
40® S. forms for Joo m. the boundary between Russian and Turkish 
Armenia, having Ararat 4 t its eastern extiemity and the extinct 
volcano of Kessa-dagh {11,260 ft.) at its western. Us iimiortance 
lies in the fact that it divides the streams which flow into the Black 
Sea and Ca^ian from tho^ which make their way into the Persian 
Gulf. The Egn-dagh possesses a sharply defined crtjst, ranges at a 
general elevation of 8000 ft., is bare of timber, scantily supplied 
With water, and nigged And deeply fissuried. 

The transverse wator-^parting between the Black Sea and the 
CfispiAn begins on the south side, of the mam range of the Caucasus, 
at Mount Zikara (12,560 ft.), a little south-west of Kasbek, and 
runs south-west along the sinuous crests of the Racha, Surant or 
Meskes (3000-5000 ft.), Vakhan (lo.ooo-n.ooo ft), Arzyan (7000- 
10,000 ft.), and its continuation the Soganliik, thus Unking the 
Caucasus ranges with those of the Armemaa highlands. ' This hue 
of lieights separates the basins of the Chorokh and the Rion (Black 
S6a) ttotr\ those of the Aras and the Kum (Caspian Sea). North of 
the CatJcasus ranges the water - divide between these two .seas 
descends from Mount Elbruz along the badyrlar JMountams (11,000 
ft.), and finally sinks into the Stavropol plateau (i6oa ft.). But 
the mam axi^ri pf the transverse upheavals would appear to he con- 
tinued in a north-eastern direction in the Andi ana other parallel 
ranges of Daghestan, as stated under Caucasus. 

The population in this regiPn consists: principally of Armenians, 
Tatars, Turks, KtUfds, Qssetes,, Gree^, with Persians, Tates and a 
^ew llussian^ (sec particulars below). 

Climate. -r^Omn% in part to the great differences in altitude 
in different regions of Caucasia and in part to the directions in 
which the mountairi ranges run, and consequently the quarters 
towards' which their slopes face^ the clipmte varies very greatly 
acdording to locality. Generally speaking, it may be character- 
need ast|Et'<!:]imate ol extremes on the Armenian highlands, iathe 
Kisra vidley a^d in northern Caineask, and as maritime and 
genial in Eenkoran, osi the Black Sea coastlands, and in ithe 
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valley of the Rion. The greatest recorded tango of temperature 
is at Erivan (altitude 3230 ft.), namely, of 64® between a January 
average of 14*9'^ and an August Average of 78*8^ F. At Sukhum- 
kaleh, on the Black Sea, the corresponding range is ohiy 12V 
between a Januasry average of 48-8° and an August average of 
76-1®. The highest mean temperatures for the whole yesAr are 
those of Lenkoran (60-3®) and of Sukhum-kaleh and Poti (about 
58*^), and the lowest at Ardahan (5840 ft.), in the province of 
Kars, namely, 37‘9^ and at (hidaur (7245 ft.), a few miles south 
of Kasbek, namely, 38-6®. The following table gives particulars 
of temperature averages at a few typical places : — 


Place. 

Altitude. 

Annual 

Mean. 

January 

Mean. 

July 

Mean. 

Stavropol 

2030 


24-0^^ 

70*0® 

Vladikavkaz 

2345 

47 - 3 ° 

^ 3 * 4 ^ 


Gudaui 

7 ^ 4 ^ 

3 ^ 0 “ 

20-3'^ 

57- 

Baku 

on Caspian 

5S.O'* 

38-0® 

80.0® 

Tifiis 

1400 


32*0° 

7 ^- 5 " 

Batum 

on Black Sea 


42*0® , 

75.0® 

Sochi 

on Black Sea 

5 ^>- 3 ° 

40 ^ 3 ° 

76» 1 ® 

Lenkoran 

on Caspian 

bo- 3 *^ 

39.0® 

80*6® 

Envan 

3170 

51.0® 

15.0® 

c 

C 


In respect of precipitation the entire region of Caucasia may 
be divided into two strikingly contrasted regions, a wet and a 
dry. To the former belong the Black Sea littoral, where the 
rainfall averages 59 to 93 in. annually, and the valleys that open 
upon it or are exposed to winds blowing off it, in which the 
rainfall varies, however, from 20 in. (Abbas-tuman, Borzhom) 
to 60 (Kutais). In Lenkoran also the rainfall averages 40 to 50 
in. in the year. Between 16 and 40 in. fall^ as a rule at the 
northern foot of the Caucasus (Mozdok, Pyatigorsk) and in the 
Kura valley (Tifiis, Novo-bayazet). On the Armenian highlands 
and on the steppes north of Pyatigorsk the rainfall is less than 
12 in. annually, and even in some places less than 8 in., e.g. at 
the foot of Ararat. Most rain falls at Batum and at Lenkoran m 
the autumn, in northern Caucasia and in Transcaucasia in spring 
and summer, but in the vicinity of the Sea of Azov in winter. 

Flora and Fauna, — Plant-life, in such a mountainous country 
as Caucasia^ being intimately dependent upon aspect and 
altitude, is treated under Caucasus. The wild animals of 
Caucasia are for the most part the same as those which frequent 
the mountainous parts of central Europe, though there is also an 
irruption of Asiatic forms, e.g. the tiger (in Lenkoran only), 
panther, hyaena and jackal. The more important of the carni- 
vores which haunt the forests, valleys and mountain slopes are 
the bear {Ursus arctos), wolf, lynx, wild cat and fox {Vulpes 
melanoius). The wild boar occurs around Borzhom. The 
aurochs {Bos urus) appears to exist still in the forests of the 
western Caucasus. Of interest for sportsmen, as well as serving 
as prey for the carnivores, are red deer, goats {Capra pallastt 
and C, aegagrus), chamois, roebuck, moufflon {Ovts mtisimon), 
argali or Asiatic wild sheep { 0 , Ammon), another species of 
sheep in 0 , gmeltnt, and fallow deer {Capreolus pigargus) in 
northern Caucasus only. Rodents are numerous, tne mouse 
{Mus sylvaticus) is very destructive, and beavers are met with in 
places. The birds of prey are the same as those of central 
Europe, and include the sea eagle, alpine vulture {Gyps ftdvus), 
buzzard, kites (Gypaetus barbatus and Milvus ater), hawks 
{e,g. Asiur msus), goshawk {A* palumbarius), fish-hawk {Pandion 
haliaetm) and owls. Among the smaller birds may be enumer* 
ated finches, the siskin, bullfinch, pipit, titmouse, wagtail, lark, 
fine*crested wren, hedge-sparrow, corn-wren, niit-hatch, starling, 
swallow, martin, swift, thrush, butcher bird, shrike^ dipper, 
►yellow-hammeG ortolan and a warbler {Accentor alpinm). The 
game birds consist of grouse, blackcock, moorhen, quail and 
partridge. The pheasant derives its name from the ancient 
name 0 i^hasis) of the Rion. 

In the seas and rivers about 190 species of fishes have been 
enumerated. Of these, its species are Mediterranean, 30 arc com- 
mon to the CAsj|>iart aha the remaiuihg species are peculiar to 
the iplack Sea, most useful economic^y are severm speciesof 
stui:geon and of tiding, trouty barbel, chubby bream, ray ,0ea-dacey 
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carp, anchovy. Insepta abound, especially Coleoptera. Flies, 
lice, gadflies and mo^uitoes are the worst of the insect plagues. 
There are several snakes, including the viper {Pelias berus)* 

Ethnology . — ^The population of Caucasia is increasing rapidly. 
In 1897 it numbered 9,291,090, of whom 4,886,230 were males 
and 4,404,867 were females. The most densely-peopled provinces 
were Kutais and Tiflis, each with 80 inhabitants to the square 
mile ; the thinnest the Black Sea government (20 J per sq. m.), 
Terek (31), and Kars (39). Of the total population 3,725,543 
lived in northern Caucasia and 5,564,547 in Transcaucasia 
(including Daghestan). In the latter territorial division there 
exists a great disproportion between the sexes, namely, to every 
100 males only 86 females ; indeed in the Black Sea government 
there are only 65*5 females to every 100 males. Ethnologically 
the population belongs to a great variety of races. The older 
authorities asserted that these numbered as many as 150, or even 
300 ; the more recent researches of Baron P. V. Uslar, F. Anton 
von Schiefner, Zagursky, and others have greatly reduced this 
number ; but even then there are not less than fifty represented. 

According to the languages spoken the populations of Caucasia 
admit of being classified as follows,^ according to Senator N. 
Trointsky, president of the Russian Census Committee for 1897. 


Aryans 

Slavs 

Great Russians 
Little Russians 
White Russians 
Poles . 

Germans 
Greeks 
Rumanians 
French and Italians 
Lithuanians 
Lithuanians pro 
Letts . 

Iranians 
Persians 
Talyshes 
Tates . 

Ossetes 
Kurds 
Armenians 
Gypsies . 

Semites . 

Jews 
Chaldaeans (Aisois 
Urai -Altaians 
Finns 

Esthonians 
Turko-Tatars 
Tatars 

Osmanli Turks 
Nogai Tatars 
Turkomans 
Bashkirs . 
Chuvashes . 
Kirghiz 
Sarts . 

Karachais . 
Kumyks . 
Kara-papaks 
Kalmucks . 
Caucasians . . 


per 


4,001,412 


46,739 


1,902,142 


3,183,870 


47.391 

100,299 

7.232 

1.435 

6,687 


315.695 


99.836 
1,116,461 

3.041 

40.498 

5.353 

7,422 

1,879,908 


2,439,071 


Georgians (including Imeretians> Gur- 
ians, Svanetians, Lazes. Mmgrel- 
ians, &c.). 

Circassians 

Cherkesses (Adigheh) and Kabardians 
Abkhasians 
Chechens 

Chechens proper 
Ingushes * . 

Kis tines 
Lesghians 

Avaro-Andians 
Darghis 
Kurins 
Udins . 

Others 


1*352.455 

274.318 

600,514 


1.829,793 

1.305.463 

19,642 

25,117 


5.121 

1.511 

13.929 ^ 
34.994 
95.056 
171,716 


4.281 

1.509,785 

139.419 

64,048 

24,522 

953 

411 

98 

158 

27,222 

83.408 
29,902 

14.409 


144,847 

72,103 

226,496 

47.409 

4t3 

212,692 

130,309 

159,213 

7,100 

91,300 


1 premier Recensement gMral de la population de V empire de Russie^ 
ed, 1 ^. Trointsky (St Petersburg, 1905, 2 vois.), in Russian and French. 

* Although the Ingushes speak a Chechen dialect, they have 
recently been proved to be, anthropologically, quite a distinct race. 


Religion . — ^Most of the Russians and the Georgians belong to 
the Orthodox Greek Church (over 4,000,000 in all) ; but con- 
siderable numbers (estimated at nearly 122,000, though in reality 
probably a good many more) are Nonconformists of different 
denominations. The Georgian Lazes are, however, Mussulmans. 
The Armenians are Christians, mostly of the national Gregorian 
Church (979,566), though 34,000 are Roman Catholics. The 
Caucasian races (except the Gregorians), together with the Turks 
and Tatars, are Mussulmans of the Sunnite sect (2,021,300), and 
the Iranian races mostly Mussulmans of the Shiite sect (884,100). 
The Kalmucks and other Mongolic tribes are Lamaists (20,300), 
and some of the Kurds profess the peculiar tenets of the 
Yezids. 

Industries . — The principal occupation of the settled inhabitants 
is agriculture and of the nomadic the breeding of live stock, 
including camels. The cultivation of the soil is, however, 
attended in many parts with great difficulties owing to the 
scanty rainfall and the very primitive implements still in use, 
and in the valley of the Kura heavy losses are frequently incurred 
from depredations by locusts. But where irrigation is employed 
the yield of crops is excellent. Rye and wheat are the most im- 
portant crops harvested in northern Caucasia, but oats, barley 
and maize are also cultivated, whereas in Transcaucasia the 
principal crops are maize, rice, tobacco and cotton. The rice is 
grown chiefly in the valley of the Kura and m Lenkoran ; the 
tobacco in the Rion valley and on the Black Sea coastlands, also 
to some extent in Kuban ; and the cotton in the eastern provinces. 
Various kinds of fodder crops are grown in Transcaucasia, such 
as hay, rye-grass and lucerne. It is estimated that nearly 

54.000 acres are under vineyards in northern Caucasia and some 

278.000 acres in Transcaucasia, the aggregate yield of wine being 
30 million gallons annually. The best wine grows in Kakhetia, 
a district lying north-east and east of Tiflis ; this district alone 
yields nearly 8 million gallons annually. Large numbers of 
mulberry trees are planted for rearing silkworms, especially in 
Kutais, Erivan, Elisavetpol (Nukha) and Baku (Shemakha); 
the groves occupy nearly 150,000 acres, and the winding of the 
silk gives employment to large numbers of the population. 
Melons and water-melons are also important objects of cultiva- 
tion. Sunflowers are very extensively grown for oil in the 
government of Kuban and elsewhere, and also some flax. 
Liquorice is an article of export. Many varieties of fruit 
arc grown, especially good being the apricots, peaches, walnuts 
and hazel nuts. A limited area (not more than 1150 acres) 
of the Black Sea coast between Sukhum-kaleh and Batum is 
planted with the tea-shrub, which succeeds very well. In the 
same district bamboos, ramie-fibre and attar (otto) of roses 
are cultivated. 

The mining industry is growing rapidly in importance in spite of 
costly and deficient means of communication, want of capital, 
and lack of general initiative. So far the principal developments 
of the industry have been in the governments of Kutais, Batum, 
Elisavetpol and Kuban. Copper ore is extracted above the 
Murgul river (some 30 m. south of Batum), at Akhtala south of 
Tiflis, and at Kedabek in Elisavetpol ; manganese to a consider- 
ably greater extent (over 400,000 tons annually) at Chiaturi in 
the Kvirila valley in Kutais. Steam coal of good quality is 
reported to exist about 30 m. inland from the open roadstead of 
Ochemchiri in Kutais, but it is not mined. About 50,000 tons of 
coal of very poor quality are, however, extracted annually, and the 
same quantity of salt in the Armenian highlands and in Kuban. 
Small quantities of quicksilver, sulphur and iron are obtained. 
But all these are insignificant in comparison with the mineriil oil 
industry of Baku, which in normal times yields annually between 
ten and eleven million tons of crude oil (naphtha). A good deal 
of this is transported by gravitation from Baku to Batum 6n the 
Black Sea by means of a pipe laid overland. The refined oil m 
exported as kerosene or petroleum, the heavier refuse (mamU) is 
used as fuel. Naphtha is also obtained, though in much smaller 
quantities, in Terek and Kuban, in Tiflis and Daghestan. 
Numerous mineral springs (chalybeate and sulphurous) exist 
both north and south of the Caucasus ranges, e.g. at Pyatigorsk^ 
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Zhelesnovodsk, Essentuki, and Kislovodsk in Terek, and at 
Tiflis, Abbastuman and Borzhom in the government of 
Tiflis. 

Manufacturing industry is confined to a few articles and 
commpdities, such as cement, tea, tin cans (for oil), cotton goods, 
oil refineries, tobacco factories, flour-mills, silk-winding mills 
(especially at Shusha and Jebrail in the south of Elisavetpol), 
distilleries and breweries. On the other hand, the domestic inr 
dustries are extensively carried on and exhibit a high degree of 
technical skill and artistic taste. Carpets (especially at Shusha), 
silk, cotton and woollen goods, felts and fur cloaks are made, 
and small arms in Daghestan and at Tiflis, Nukha and Sukhum- 
kaleh ; silversmiths’ work at Tiflis, Akhaltsikh and Kutais ; 
pottery at lilisavetpol and Shusha ; leather shoe-making at 
Alexandropol, Nukha, Elisavetpol, Shusha and Tiflis ; saddlery 
at Sukhum-kaleh and Ochemchiri on the Black Sea and at Temir- 
khan-shura in Daghestan ; and copper work at Derbent and 
Alexandropol. But industries of every description were most 
seriously crippled by the spirit of turbulence and disorder which 
manifestexl itself throughout Transcaucasia in the years 1904- 
1906, accentuated as they were further by the outbreak of the 
long-rooted racial enmities between the Armenians and the Tatars, 
especially at Baku in 1905. 

Commerce . — The exports through the Black Sea ports of 
Batum, Poti and Novo-rossivsk average in value a little over 
3^10,000,000 annually, though showing a tendency to increase 
slightly. By far the most important commodity is petroleum, 
fully one-half of the total value. Tn addition large quantities are 
shipped at Baku direct for the Volga and the Transcaspian port 
of Krasnovodsk. The export that comes next in value is silk, 
and after it may be named wheat, barley, manganese ore, maize, 
wool, oilcake, carpets, rye, oats, liquorice and timber. The 
import trade reaches nothing like the same value, and what there 
is is confined almost entirely to Batum. The annual average 
value may be put at not quite ^[2,000,000, machinery and tin-plate 
being a long way the most important items. There is further a 
small transit trade through Transcaucasia from Persia to the 
value of less than half a million sterling annually, and chiefly in 
carpets, cocoons and silk, wool, rice and boxwood ; and further 
a sea-borne trade between Persia and Caucasian ports (Baku 
and Petrovsk) to the valiid of over ij millions sterling in 
all. The very extensive internal trade with Russia can only be 
mentioned. 

Railways . — The principal approach to Caucasia from Russia by 
rail is the line that runs from Rostov-on-Don to Vladikavkaz at 
the foot of the central Caucasus range. Thence, or rather from 
the junction of Beslan, 14 m. north of Vladikavkaz, the main line 
proceeds east to Petrovsk on the Caspian, and from Petrovsk 
skirts the shore southwards as far as Baku, the distance from 
Vladikavkaz to Baku being 414 m. This railway, together with 
the driving roads over the Caucasus mountains via the Mamison 
pass (the Ossetic military road) and the Darial pass (the Georgian 
military road), and the route across the Black Sea to Poti or 
Batum are the chief means of communication between southern 
Russia and Transcaucasia. Baku and Batum (also Poti) are 
connected by another main line, 560 m. long, which traverses 
the valleys of the Kura and the Rion, south of the Caucasus. 
From Tiflis, nearly midway on this last line, a railway proceeds 
south as far as Erivan (234 m.), with a branch to Kars (48 m.). 
The Erivan line is being continued into Persia, namely, to 
Tabriz via Julfa on the Aras. ‘ 

Hhtory.^To the ancient Greeks Caucasia, ^nd the mighty 
range which dominates it, were a region of mystery and romance. 
It was there that they placed the scene of the sufferings of Prome- 
theus {vide Aeschylus, Prdmeihtus Vinctus), and there, in the 
land of Colchis, Which corresponds to the valley of the Rion, that 
th'ey sent the AigOnauts to fetch the golden fleece. Outside the 
domain of myth, the earliest connexion of the Greeks with that 
part of the world would appear to have been through the mari- 
time OotohieS; such as DioscuriaB, which the Milesians founded on 
the Bleok Sea coast in the 7th century B.d ' For more than 
thOttaand years the most poWerffil state in Caucasia was that 
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of Georgia (q»v.), the authentic history of which begins with its 
subrnission to Alexander the Great in 323 b.c. The southern 
portion of Transcaucasia fell during the 1st century B.c. under 
the sway of Armenia, and with that country passed under the 
dominion of Rome, and so eventually of the Eastern empire. 
During the 3rd century a.d. Georgia and Armenia were invaded 
and in great part occupied by the Khazars, and then for more 
than a thousand years the mountain fastnesses of this border- 
land between Europe and Asia were the refuge, or the resting- 
place. of successive waves of migration, as people after people 
and tribe after tribe was compelled to give way to the pressure 
of stronger races harassing them in the rear. The Huns, for 
instance, and the Avars appeared in the 6th century, and the 
Mongols in the 13th. In the 10th century bands of Varangians 
or Russified Scandinavians sailed out of the Volga and coasted 
along the Caspian until they had doubled the Apsheron peninsula, 
when they landed and captured Barda,^the chief town of ('aucasian 
Albania. 

But, apart from Georgia, historical interest in Caucasia centres 
in the long and persistent attempts which the Russians made 
to conquer it, and the heroic, though unavailing, resistance 
offered by the mountain races, more especially the Circassian 
and Lesghian tribes. Russian aggression began somewhat 
early m the i8th century, when Peter the Great, establishing 
his base at Astrakhan on the Volga, and using the Caspian for 
bringing up supplies and munitions of war, captured Derbent 
from the Persians in 1722, and Baku in the following year. 
But these conquests, with others made at the expense of Persia, 
were restored to the latter power after Peter’s death, a dozen 
years later. At that period the Georgians were divided into 
various petty principalities, the chief of which were Imeretia 
and Georgia (Kharthlia), owing at times a more or less shadowy 
allegiance to the sultan of the Ottoman Turks at Constantinople. 
In 1770, during the course of a war between Russia and Turkey, 
the Russians crossed over the Caucasus and assisted the Imere- 
tians to resist the Turks, and from the time of the ensuing peace 
of Kuchuk-kainarji the Georgian principalities looked to their 
powerful northern neighbour as their protector against the 
southern aggressors the Turks. In 1783 George XIII,, prince of 
Georgia and Mingrelia, formally put himself under the suzerainty 
of Russia, and after his death Georgia was converted (iSoi) 
into a Russian province. The same fate overtook Imeretia nine 
years later. Meanwhile the Russians had also subdued the 
Ossetes (1802) and the Lesghian tribes (1803) of the middle 
Caucasus. By the peace of Gulistan in 1813 Persia ceded to 
Russia several districts in eastern Caucasia, from Lenkoran 
northwards to Derbent. Nevertheless the mountain tribes who 
inhabited the higher parts of the Caucasus were still independent, 
and their subjugation cost Russia a sustained effort of thirty 
years, during the course of which her military commanders were 
more than once brought almost to the point of despair by the 
tenacity, the devotion and the adroitness and daring which the 
mountaineers displayed in a harassing guerilla warfare. The 
animating spirit of their resistance was Shamyl (Samuel), a 
chief and priest of the Lesghians, who, a Mahommedan, pro- 
claimed a holy war ” against the infidel ” aggressors. At 
first the Russians were able to continue their policy of conquest 
and annexation without serious check. After acquiring the 
northern edge of the Armenian plateau, partly from Persia in 
1828 and partly from Turkey in 1829, Russia crushed a rising 
which had broken out in the Caspian coast districts of Daghestan 
on the north of the Caucasus. This took place duri^ the years 
1831-1832. The next seven years were occupied with the sub- 
jugation of the Abkhasians along the Black Sea coast, and of 
other Circassian tribes in the west. Meanwhile Shamyl had 
rbused the Lesghian tribes farther east and be|gun his twenty 
years? struggle for freedom, a struggle .which called forth the 
S3rmpathy and admiration of nearly the. whole of Europe, More 
than once he escaped, in a manner that seemed little short of 
marvellous, out of the hands of the Russians when Aey held him 
do^ely invested ki Some mountain fastness, as at Himiy in 1831, 
at Akhulgo in 1839, and again at the same stronghold in 1849. 
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?he general who at last broke the bade of the long opposition of 
the prophet-chief of the Lesghians was Prince Baryatinsky, who 
after three years of strenuous warfare succeeded in capturing 
SharnyPs stronghold of Weden, and then in surrounding that 
chieftain himsdf on the inaccessible rocky platform of Ounib 
in the heart of Daghestan. There the hitherto indomitable 
champion of Caucasian independence was forced to surrender to 
the Russians on the 6th of September 1859. Nevertheless the 
spirit of resistance in these stubborn mountaineers was not finally 
broken until 1864, when the Russians eventually stifled all op- 
position in the difficult valleys and glens of the western Caucasus. 
But this was followed, during the next fourteen years, by the 
wholesale emigration of thousands upon thousands of Circassians, 
who sought an asylum in Turkish territory, leaving their native 
region almost uninhabited and desolate, a condition from which 
it has not recovered even at the present day. I>uring the Russo- 
Turkish War of 187 7*^78 the sdf-exiled Circassians and other 
Caucasian mountaineers, supported by a force of 14,000 Turks, 
made a determined attempt to wrest their native glens from the 
power of Russia ; but, after suffering a severe defeat at the hands 
of General Alkhazov, the Turks withdrew, and were accompanied 
by some 30,000 Abkhasians, who settled in Asia Minor. A few 
months later the I-^sghians in Daghestan, who had risen m 
revolt, were defeated and their country once more reduced to 
obedience. By the ensuing peace of Adrianople, Russia still 
further enlarged her Transcaucasian territories by the acquisition 
of the districts of Kars, Batum and Ardahan. After a peaceful 
period of a quarter of a century the Armenian subjects of 
Russia in Transcaucasia were filled with bitterness and discontent 
by the confiscation of the properties of their national (Gregorian) 
church by the Russian treasury. Nor were their feelings more 
than half allayed by the arrangement which made their ecclesias- 
tics salaried officers of the Russian state. This ferment of unrest, 
which was provoked in the years i903«-i904, was exacerbated 
in the winters that folbwed by the renewed outbreak of the^ 
century-long racial feud between the Tatars and the Armenians at 
Baku and other places. In fact, nearly the whole of the region 
between the Caucasus and the Perso-Turkish frontier on the 
south, from the Caspian Sea on the one side to the Black Sea on 
the other, was embroiled in a civil war of the most sanguinary 
and ruthless character, the inveterate racial animosities of the 
combatants being in both cases inflamed by religious fanaticism. 
Complete anarchy prevailed at the worst centres of disorder, as 
Baku and Batum, the imperial authorities being more powerless 
to preserve even the semblance of order than they were in the 
interior of Russia. Many of the oil wells at Baku were burned, 
and massacres took place at that town, at Shusha, at Erivan, 
at Tiflis, at Batum, at Jebrail and at other places. An end was 
put to these disorders only by the mutual agreement of the two 
contestants, alike horrified and exhausted by the fierce outburst 
of passion, in September 1905. (J. T. Be.) 

CAUCASUS, a mountain range of Asia, wholly within the 
Russian empire, stretching north-west to south-east from the 
Strait of Kerch (between the Black Sea and Sea of Azov) to the 
Caspian Sea, over a length of goo m., with a breadth yaiying 
from 30 to 140 m. In its general character and conformation tlie 
Caucasus presents a closer analogy with the Pj^enccs than with 
the Alps. Its general uniformity of direction, its comparatively 
narrow width, and its well-defin^ limits towards both south and 
north are all features which it has in common with the former. 
The ran^e of the Caucasus, like that of the Pyrenees, maintains 
for considerable distances a high average elevation, and is not 
cleft by deep trenches, forming natural passes across the range, 
such as are common in the Alps. In both ranges, too, Some of ^ 
highest summits stand on spurs of the main range, not on the 
main range itself ; as Mont Perdu and Maladetta lie south of the 
main backbone of the Pyrenei^, so Mount Elbrue and Kosbek, 
Dykh-tau, Koshtan-tau, Janga^tau and Shkara --^1 amongst 
the loftiest {Deaks of the Caucasus^stajsd on a subsidiary range 
north of the principal range or on spurs connecting the two. On 
the other hand, it is interesting to compare the arrangement of 
the drainage waters of the Caucasus with those of the Alps. In 


both orographical systems the principal nvens start nearly all 
together from a central nucleus, and in both cases they ratote 
to opposite quarters of the compass ; but whereas in the Alps 
the Rhone and the Rhine, flowing south-west and north-east 
respectively, follow longitudinal valleys, and the Aar and the 
Ticino, flowing north-west and south-east respectively, follow 
transverse valleys, in the Caucasus the streams whidi flow 
south-^west and north-east, namely, the headwaters of the 
Rion and the Terek, travel along transverse valleys, and 
those of the Kura and the Kuban, flowing south-east and 
north-west respectively, traverse longitudinal valleys. For 
purposes of description it is convenient to consider the range 
in four sections, a western, a middle with two subsections, and 
an eastern, 

1. Western Caucasus. ITiis section, extending from the 
Strait of Kerch to Mount Elbruz in 42® 40' E., is over 420 m. 
long, and runs parallel to the north-east coast of the Black Sea 
and at only a short distance from it. Between tlie main range 
and the sea there intervene at least two parallel ranges separated 
by deep glens, and behind it a third subsidiary parallel range, 
likewise separated by a deep trough-Uke valley, and known as 
tlie Bokovoi Khrebet. All these ranges are shorn through trans- 
versely by numerous glens and gorges, and, the rainfall being 
heavy and the exposure favourable, they are densely clothed 
with vegetation. Many of the spurs or broken segments of ranges 
thus formed abut steeply up6n the Black Sea, so that this 
littoral region is on the whole very rugged and not readily 
accessible, especially as the general elevations are considerable. 
The seaward flanking ranges run up to 4000 ft. and more, and in 
many places shoot out cliffs which overhang the coast some 
2000-3000 ft. sheer, while the main range gradually ascends to 
10,000-12,000 ft. as it advances eastwards, the principal peaks 
being Fisht (8040 ft.), Qshten (9210 ft.), Shuguz (10,640 ft.), and 
Psysh (12,425 ft-)* Atid whereas the main range is built up of 
hard eruptive or crystalline rocks, the subsidiary chains are 
composed of softer (Cretaceous and Tertiary) laminated forma- 
tions, which easily become disintegrated and dislocated. The 
snow-line runs here at about 9000 ft. on the loftiest summits, and 
east of Oshten the crest of the main range Is capped with 
perpetual snow and carries many hanging glac'iers, while larger 
glaciers creep down the principal valleys. The passes lie at 
relatively great altitudes and are few in numl^er, so that 
although the northern versants of the various ranges all have 
a tolerably gentle slope, communication between the Black 
Sea and the valley of tlie Kuban, and the low stepi^e country 
beyond, is the reverse of easy. The more important passes, 
proceeding from west to east, are Pshekh (5435 ft.) west of 
Oshten, and Shetlib (6060 ft.) east of Oshten, Pseashka 
(6880 ft.) east of Shuguz, Sanchar (^ggo ft.) west of Psysh; 
and between the last-named mountain and Fibruz, facilitating 
communication between Sukhum- Kaleh (and the coast as 
far as Poti) and the upper valley of the Kuban, are the 
passes of Marukh (11,500 ft.), Klukhor (9450 ft.) and Nakhar 
(9615 ft.). 

Flora. — 'The southern exposure of this littoral region, the 
shelter afforded against the bitter winds of the north by the 
lofty Caucasus range, and the copious rainfall aJl. combine to 
foster a luxuriant and abundant vegetation. The most dis- 
tinguiibing feature of the flora of this region is the predominance 
of arborescent growths ; forests cover in fact 56 % of the area, 
and are not only dense but laced together with climbing $nd 
twining plants. The commonest species of trees are such as 
grow in central Europe, namely, ash, fir, pine, beech, ac^ia, 
maple, birchy box, chestnut, laurel, holm-oak, poplar, ehn, lime, 
yew, elder, willow, oak. The common box is especially prevalent, 
but the preponderating species are Coniforae, indudittg the 
Caucasian species Pmw kalepensis and .P* insignif- The com- 
monest firs are Abies nordmanma and A^ orientalis. There are 
two native oaks, Qttereus ponticus and Q^.sessilifiora, A great 
variety of shrubs grow on these slopes of weste^ . Caucasus, 
chiefly the foUowing species, several of which are indlgenousT>« 
Rhododendron poHtieim, <ABalea ponHai, AristoUlia moqui, Agme 
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americanay Cephalaria tatariea, Cotomasier pyracantha, Citrus 
auraniium, Dtospyros ebenum, Fuus caficay lUtcium smisatuth, 

Ligusirum caucasicim, Punica granatupty Philadelphus coronariuSy 
Pyrus saltci folia, Rkus cotinus and six species of Viburnum* 

Aquatic plants thrive excellently and occur in great variety. 

The following purely Caucasian species also grow on the coast — 
five species of spearwort, three of saxifrage, Ashr caucastca, 

Dt&scorea caucasica, Echinops raddeanus, Hedera colchtca, HeUe^ 
borus caucasita and Peucedmum oaucasicum. Here too are 
found many of the more beautiful open-air flowering plants of 
a slwubby character, eg. magnolia, azalea, camellia, begonia 
and paulownia. Among the cultivated trees and shrubs the 
most valuable economically are the vine, peach, pomegranate, 
fig, olive (up to 1500 ft. above sea-level), chestnut, apricot, apple, 
pear, plum, cherry, melon, tea (on the coast between Sukhum- 
Kaleh and Batum), maize (yielding the staple food of the inhabi- 
tants), wheat (up to 6000 ft.), potatoes, peas, currants, cotton, 
rice, colza and tobacco. Before the Russian conquest the native 
inhabitants of this region were Kabardians, Circassians (Adigheh) 
and Abkhasians, also a Circassian race. But half a million of 
these people being Mahommedans, and refusing to submit to 
the yoke of Christian Russia, emigrated into Turkish territory 

List of Peaks in the west central Caucasus, with their altitudes, names and dates of mountaineers 

who have climbed them. 


Name of Peak. 

Elbruz, E. peak 
Elbruz. W. peak 

Dpnguz-orim , 


Shtavler 

Ledosht-tau 

Hevai 

Lakra-tau . 
Ushba, N.E. peak 
Ushba. S.W. peak 


Ushba, both peaks 
Sultran-kol-bashi 

Bak . . . 

Gulba 

Salynaii'bashi 
Shikildi'tau 
Bshedukh . 
Ullu-tau-chana 
Adyr-su-bashi 
Sullu-kol-bashi 
Tikhtengen . 
Gestola . 

Tetnuld . 


Adish or Katuyn*tau 
Janga-tau. E. peak 


Janga-tau, E. and W. 

peaks 
Shkaxa . 

Ailama . 

Ullu-auz 
Pykh-tau ^ 

Koshtatn~tau * 
Mishirghi-tau* £. peak 
I^boda .... 
Tsikhvarga, E. peak 
,, W. peak 
Kar^om-khokh or 
Burdshuia . 
Adai-khokh . . 

TepU .... 

iCasbek .... 


Gimarai-khokh . . 

N. peak . 
tidla. ihlddiepealc . 
Laila. S. peak . 
IQmnkhaikhirkhokh 


Altitude 
in Feet. 


^ 8.345 

18.463 


13.105 

12,580 

13.055 

12,185 
1 5,400 

15.410 


12.495 
n.739 
12.500 
. 14.700 

14.170 

14,010 

13,800 

14.335 

13.970 

15.135 

15.940 

15.920 

16.295 

16.525 

W. peak, 
16,660 
17,040 

U.855 

15.350 

17.050 

16,875 

16,33© 

14.170 

13.575 

X3.575 

14.395 

15*275 

4,510 

16,545 


15.670 

13.045 

13.155 

13.105 

14.063 


By whom ascended, 


D. W. Freshfield, A, W. Moore and C. Tucker 

F. C. Grove. H, Walker and F. Gardiner 
C. P. Woolley 

G. Merzbachcr and L. Purtscheller 
Donkin and H. Fox 

Holbling, Reichert and Weber 

Ficker, W. R. Rickmers, Scheck and Wigner 

Schuster and Wxgner 

Schustep and Wigner 

Rollcston and Longstaff 

Cockiu 

Helbling, Schulze, Reichert, Schuster and 
Weber 

Distel, Leuchs and Pfann 
Grove, Walker and Gardiner 
Collier, Solly and Newmarch 
Freshfield 

Cockm and H. W. Holder 
Helbling, Reichert, Schulze and Weber 
Distel, Leuchs and Pfann 
Rollcston and Longstaff 
Holder, Cockin and Woolley 
Merzbacher and Purtscheller 
Rollcston and Longs tafl 
C. T. Dent and Donkin 
Freshfield 

Merzbacher and Purtscheller 
Holder and Woolley 
Cockin 

Merzbacher and Purtscheller 

Helbling, Reichert, SchuUe and Weber 

Cockin 

Woolley 

V. Sella 

Cockin, Holder and Woolley 

Woolley 

WooUay 

Dent and Woolley 
V. Sella 

Holder and Cockin 

Holder asid Cockin 
Holder and Cockin 
V. SeUa 

Freshfield, Moore and Tucker 

Woolley 

Merzbacher 

V.Sehd 

Merzbacher 

Freshfield and Pbwell 

V. Sella 

Merzbacher and PurtzcheUer 
M. de Dtehy 


between 1864 and and the country where they had lived 
remained for the most part Unoccupied until after the beginning 
of the 20th century. Then, however, the Russian government 
held out inducements to settlers, and these have been responded 
to by Russians, Greeks, Armenians and Rumanians^ sbut the 
process of repeoplmg the long deserted territory is slbw and 
difiicult. The coast-line is remarkably regular, there being no 
deep bays and few seaports. The best accommodation that 
these latter afiord consists of more or less open roadsteads, 
Novo-rossiysk, Gelenjik, Anapa, Sukhum -Kaleh, Poti aM 
Ba^m. Along the coast a string of summer bathing resorts is 
springing up similar to those that dot the south-east coast of 
the Crimea. The most promising of these little seaside places 
arc Anapa, Gelenjik and Gagry. 

2. Middle Caucasus: (a) Western Half. — ^I'his sub-section, 
with a length of 200 m., reaches from Mount Elbruz to Kasbek 
and the Pass of DariaL It cxintains the loftiest summits of the 
entire range, fully a do 25 en exceeding Mont Blanc in altitude (see 
table below). 

In addition to the peaks enumerated in the table, the following 
also exist between Elbruz and Kasbek all exceeding 13,000 ft. in 
altitude : Dong-osenghi, 14.265 ft. ; Kurmychi, 13,3x0 ft. ; Vlln^ 

kara-tau, 14.070 ft.: Jailyk, 17,780 ft; 
Sarikol-bashi, 13,965 ft: ; Dum^a^tau, 
14,950 ft.: Sugan-tau, 14,730 ft.; 
Tiutiu-bashi, 14.500 ft.; Nuamkuaoi, 
13.975 ft.: Zurungal, 13.915 ft; 
Mala - tau, 14.950 ft. ; Tiutiun - tau, 
15.113 ft; Khriimkobtau, 14,653 ft; 
Bubis - khokh, 14,500 ft ; Giulchi, 
14,680 ft. ; Doppakh, 14,240 ft. ; Nak- 
hashbita-khokh, 14,405 ft. ; Shan- 
khokh, 14,335 ft. ; Mwhirghi-tau (W, 
peak). 16,410 ft. ; Fytnargyn - tau, 
13,790 ft; Gezeh-tau, 14,140 ft ; and 
Kaltber, 14,460 ft. 


Date. 


Fottneirly the 


1868 

1874 

1889 

1890 
1888 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 

1888 

1903 

1903 

1874 

1894 

1887 

18B8 

1903 

1963 

1903 

1896 

1890 

1903 

1886 

1887 
1890 

1888 

1888 
1890 

1903 

1888 

1889 
1838 
1888 

1888 

1889 

1S95 

1890 
1890 

1890 

18^ 

1806 

I Bps 

1884 ) 

1890 

1896 

1890 

1889 

iBB^ 

1890" 

1884 


till. 


• F6rmerly the Dykh-tau. 


The crest of the main range runs 
continuously at an altitude exceed- 
ing 10,000 ft,, but even it is surpassed 
in elevation by the secondary range 
to the north, the Bokovoi Khrebct. 
These two ranges arc connected by 
more than half a dozen short trans- 
verse spurs or necks, enclosing as 
many cirques or high cauldron glens. 
Besides the Bokovoi Khrcbet several 
other short subsidiary ranges branch 
off fmm the main range at acute 
angles, lifting up high montane glens 
between them ; for instance, the two 
ranges in Svanetia, which divide^ the 
one the river (glen) Ingur from the 
river (glen) Tskhenis-TsKhali, and the 
other the river (glen) Tskhenis* 
Tskhali from the' rivers (glins) 
Lechkhumand Racha. Down all these 
glens glacier streams descend, until 
they find an opportunity to pierce 
through the flanking ranges, which 
they do in deep and picturesque 
gorges, and then race down the 
northern slopes of the mountains to 
enter the Terek or the Kubafi, or 
down the southern versant to join 
the Rion or the Kura. Amongtt all 
these high glens there k a remark- 
able absence of lakes ilnd nraterfialis ; 
nor are thete Aowti in the lower 
valleys at the foot of the mouiltaiiiSi 
as one woukl natutally expect in a 
region so extensively glaciated., any 
SlSets of water corresponding Soo the 
Swiss lakes. In this section of the 
Caucasus the loftiest peaks do not 
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as a rule rise on the maim range, but m many cases on the short 
spurs that link it with Ahe Boko voi Khrebet and other subsidiary 
ranges. 

“ The central chain of the Caucasus," writes Mr Douglas W. 
Freshfield,^ “ conskts of a number of short parallel or curved horse- 
shoe ndges, crowned with rocky peaks and enclosing basins filled by 
the n^v(^s of J^eat glaciers. . . . On either side of the main chain 
the same sucS&ssioa !*> repeated, with one important difference. On 
the north i;he schists come first, sometimes rising into peaks and 
ridges in state of ruin . . . but more often worn to rolling downs ; 
then tl)^ limestone range— writing-desk mountains that turn their 
ste^ frontt* to the central snows ; lastly low Cretaceous foothills, 
that sink softly into the steppe. But on the south side the crystal- 
line rocks are succeeded by a broad belt of slates, as to the age of 
which the evidence is at present conflicting and the opinion of 
geologists divided. East of Adai-khokh, by what seems a strange 
freak of nature, the granitic [main] range is rent over and over again 
to its base by gorges, the watershed being transferred to the parallel 
chain of clay slates • . . which has followed it from the Black Sea, 
attaining on its way the height of 13,400 ft. in the Laila, and limiting 
the great parallel basins of the Rion, Ingur, and Skenis Shah 
[sTskhenis-Tskhali] ..." "At the base of the central core of the 
chain spread (to the north) broad, smooth, grassy downs, the pastures 
of the Turk and the Ossete. . . . Their ridges attain to 9000 to 
10,000 ft. They are composed of friable crystalline schists. . . . 
Beyond these schists rises a broken wall of limestone, cleft to the 
base by gorges, through which flow the mountain torrents, and 
capped by pale precipitous battlements, which face the central 
chain at a height of 1 1,000 to 12,000 ft. Beyond, again, lies a broad 
furrow, or * longitudinal fold,' as geologists call it, parallel to the 
ndges, and then nses the last elevation, a belt of low calcareous 
hills, on which, here and there among the waves of beech forest, 
purple or blue with distance, a white cliff retains its local colour and 
shines like a patch of fresh snow. Beyond, once more beyond, 
spreads the Scythian steppe, not the dead level of Lombardy, but 
an expanse of long low modulations, which would be reckoned hills 
in our home counties, seamed by long shimng ribbons, which mark 
the courses of the tributaries of the Terek. . . . Southwards too, 
immediately under the snows, we find ‘ crystalline schists,’ smooth 
grassy heignts, separated by shallow trenches, which form the lesser 
undulations of the three basins, the drei Langen hoc ht haler Imentiens 
of Dr Raddo. These basins or * longitudinal folds ' are enclosed on 
the south by the long high ridge of dark slates, which extends 
parallel to the crystalline [main] chain from the neighbourhoo<l of 
Sukhum- Kale to the Krestovaya Gora [pass of Danal]. Behind this 
slate crest spreads a confused multitude of hills, Jurassic and Cre- 
taceous in their formation. . . . Their outer edge, distant some 
30 to 40 m. from the snows, is marked by a limestone belt, lower and 
less continuous than that on the north, which frames the gorges of 
the Rion, and rises in the Kuamli (6352 ft.) and Nakarala (4774 ft.) 
near Kutais, its hest known elevations." ^ It may be added that, 
south of the central watershed, the strata, both Mesozoic and 
Palaeozoic, are compressed, crumpled, faulted and frequently over- 
folded, with their apices pointing to the south. 

Glaciers, — As a rule the snow-line runs at 9500 to 10,000 ft. 
on the northern face and 1000 ft. higher on the southern face. 
It is estimated that there are in all over nine hundred glaciers 
in this section of the range, and although they often rival those 
of the Alps inisi^e, they do not descend generally to such low 
altitudes as the latter. TJie best-known are tlie Bezingi or Ullu, 
between Dykh-tau and Janga-tau, loj m long, covering an 
area of 31 sq. m., and descending to 6535 ft. above sea-level j 
Lek^jyr,, situated south of Adyr-su-bashi, 7 J m. long, 19 sq. m. 
in area, and creeping down to as low as 5690 ft., this being the 
lowest point to which any glacier descends on the south side of 
the range j Tseya or Zea> descending 6 m. from the Adai-khokh 
to an mtitude of 6730 ft. ; Karagom, from the same mountain, 
9J m. long, 14 sq. m. in area and reaching down to 5790 ft., 
the lowest on the north side ; Dyevdorak or Devdorak, from 
Kasbek, 2^ m. long, its lower end at 7530 ft. ; Khaldeh or Geresho, 
4J m, long, from Shkara and Jangartau ; Toyber from Tetnuld, 
6i m. long, area 2 1 sq. m;, and reaching down to 6565 ft. ; Tsanner 
or Zanner, the same length and the same area, but stopping short 
240 ft. higher,- likewise given off by Tetnuld ; while between that 
peak, Adishj and Gestola originates the Adish or Lardkhat 
glacier^ 5 m. long and terminating at 745a ft. The total area 
covered glaciers in the central Caucasus is estimated at 625 
to 650 sq. the longest being the Maliev on Kasbek, 36 m. 
Ippg ; but acootding to^e investigations of M. Rossikov several 
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of the largest glaciers are shrinking or retreating, the Tseya 
at the rate of something like 40-45 ft. per annum. 

Passes, — It is in this section that the entire mountain system 
is narrowest, and here, it is that (apart from , the “gate’^at 
Derbent close beside the Caspian) the principal means of com- 
munication exist between north and south, between the steppes 
of southern Russia and the highlands of Armenia and Asia Minor. 
These means of communication are the passes of Darial and 
Mamison. Over the former, which lies immediately east of 
Kasbek, runs the Georgian military road (made 1811-1864) 
from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis, cutting through the mountains by 
a gorge (8 m. long) of singular beauty, shut in by precipitous 
mountain walls nearly 6000 ft, high, and so narrow that there is 
only just room for the carriage-road and the brawling river 
Terek side by side. The pass by which this’ road crosses the 
main range, farther south, is known as the Krestovaya Gora 
(Mountain of the Cross) and lies 7805 ft, above sea-level. The 
Mamison Pass, over which runs the Ossetic military road (made 
passable for vehicles in 1889) from the Terek (below Vladikavkaz) 
to Kutais in the valley of the Rion, skirting the eastern foot of the 
Adai-khokh, lies at an altitude of 9270 ft. and is situated a little 
south of the main range. Scarce any of the remaining passes 
in this west-central region are better than mountain paths ; 
horses can traverse the best of them only during a few weeks in 
the height of summer. They mostly range at altitudes of 9000- 
12,500 ft., and between the pass of Nakhar in the west and that 
of Mamison in the east there is not a single pass below to, 000 ft. 
The best known in this section are the three Baksan passes of 
Chiper (10,800 and 10,720 ft.), Bassa (9950 ft.) and Donguz-orun 
(10,490 ft), south of Elbruz; those of Becho (11,070 ft,), 
Akh-su (12,465 ft.), Bak (10,220 ft.), Adyr-su (12,305 ft.) and 
Bezingi (10,090 ft.), between Elbruz and Dykh-tau ; and those 
of Shari-vizk (11,560 ft.), Edena, Pasis-mta or Godivizk (11,270 
ft.), Shtulu-vizk (10,860 ft.), Fytnargyn (11,130 ft.), between 
Dykh-tau and Adai-khokh ; the Bakh-fandak (9570 ft.), between 
Adai-khokh and Kasbek; and the two Karaul passes (11,680 
and 1 1,270 ft.) and Gurdzi-vizk (10,970 ft.), connecting the valley 
of the Urukh with that of the Rion. The most frequented pass 
in Svanetia is that of Latpari (9260 ft.), situated in the first of the 
southern subsidiary ranges mentioned above, and thus connect- 
ing the valley of the Ingur with the valley of the Tskhenis-Tskhali. 

Flora, — In this section of the range again the southern slopes 
are clothed with vegetation of remarkable luxuriance and 
richness, more especially in the region of Svanetia (42^-43® E.). 
Not only are the plants bigger than they grow in the Alps, but 
the blossoms are more abundant. Here again forests of Comferae 
predominate, especially on the northern and eastern slopes ; 
and the other distinguishing features of the flora are gigantic 
male ferns (Aspidium fibx-mas), Paris incompleia (a member of 
the Trilliaceae), Usnea or tree-moss, box, holly {Ilex aqudfolium), 
Lilium mo'itadelphum and many of the familiar herbaceous 
plants which flower in English gardens, though here they grow 
to an altogether extraordinary size— “ monkshoods, Cephalaria, 
Mulgedia and groundsels, among which men on horseback might 
play at hide and seek without stooping^’ (E. Levier). Other 
prominent species are Campanida^ Pyrethrum, aconite, C^phaisbs, 
speedwell, AlchemiUa sericea, Centaurea macrocephala, Primtda 
grandis and a species of primrose. And the great height (13,010a 
ft.) at which the flowering plants blossom is not less remarkable 
than the g?:eat beauty and abundance of the flowers. Species 
which grow on both the northern and the southern slopes 
ascend 2000 ft. higher on the latter than on the former. Walnuts 
grow up to an altitude 6f 5400 ft., the vine and mulberry to 
3250 ft., the lime and ash to 4900 ft. The forests extend tb the 
upper end of the limestone gorges. Above that the crystalline 
schists are bare of tree vegetation. The upper limit of arborescent 
vegetation is considered to run at 7000-7500 ft., qf shrubs such 
as rhododendrons at 8500 ft., and of pasture-lands up to 9600 ft. 
The principal cultivated varieties of plants, in ‘this, Section are 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, beans, millet and tobacco. f 

3. Middled CAUCA^uii : {b) Eastern Pari, — In this siib^ctioh, 
which stretches from Kasbek, ai^^ ^thc Dari^ gorge eastwards to 
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the Baba-dagh in 48° 25' E., a distance of 230 m., the Caucasus 
attains its greatest breadth. For the whole of that distance the 
main range keeps at an average elevation of io,oop ft, though 
the peaks in many instances tower up 2000 to nearly 5000 ft. 
higher^ the altitudes increasing towards the east. As the main 
ran^e approaches the Caspian its granite core gradually disappears, 
giving place to Palaeozoic schists, which spread down both the 
northern and the southern slopes. The glaciers too decrease in 
the same proportion both in magnitude and in extent. Here the 
principal peaks, again found for the most part on the spurs and 
subsidiary ranges, are the Tsmiakom-khokh (13,570 ft.), Shan-tau 
(14,530 ft.), Kidenais-magali (13,840 ft.), Zilga-khokh( 12,645 ft.X 
Zikar (12,565 ft.), Choukhi (12,110 ft.), Julti-dagh (12,430 ft.), 
Alakhun-dagh (12,690 ft.) and Maghi-dagh (12,445 ^t.). On the 
main range itself stand Borbalo (10,175 ft.). Great Shavi-kildeh 
(12,325 ft.), Murov (11,110 ft.), Ansal (11,740 ft.), Ginor-roso 
(11,120 ft.), while farther east come Trfan-dagh (13,765 ft.) and 
Bazardyuz or ICichen (14,727 ft.). In the same direction, but 
again outside the main range, lie Shah-dagh (13,955 ft), Shalbuz 
{1^675 ft.) and Malkamud (12,750 ft). 

But the most noteworthy feature of this section is the broad 
highlmd region of Daghestan, which flanks the main range on the 
north, and sinks down both eastwards to the Black Sea and 
northwards to the valley of the Terek. On the north-west this 
rugged highland r^ion is well defined by the distinctive trans- 
verse ridge of Andi, which to the east of Kasbek strikes off from 
the Caucasus range almost at right angles. The rest of the 
Daghestan region consists of a series of roughly parallel folds, of 
Jurassic or Cretaceous age, ranging in altitudes from 7500 up to 
12,500 ft., separated from one another by deep gorge-like river 
glens which cut it up into a number of and, treeless plateaus 
which have something of the appearance of independent ranges, 
or rather elongated tablelands of a mountainous character. 
The most prominent of these tablelands is Bash-lam, which 
stretches east and west between the Chanti Argun and the 
Andian Koisu, both tributaries of the Terek, Upon it rise the 
conspicuous peaks of Tebulos-mta (14,775 ft.), Tugo-mta 
(13,795 ft,), Komito-tavi or Kachu (14,010 ft.), Donos-mta 
13,560 ft.), Diklos-mta (13,740 ft.), Kvavlos-mta or Kolos-mta 
13,080 ft.), Motshekh-tsferi (13,140 ft.) and Galavanas-tsferi 
(13,260 ft.). Farther east come the Bogos tableland, stretching 
from south-south-west to east-north-east between the Andian 
Koisu and the Avarian Koisu and rising to over 13,400 ft. in 
several peaks, e,g. Antsbovala (13,440 ft.), Botshokh-meer (13,515 
ftX Kosara-ku (13,420 ft.) and Addala-shuogchol-meer (13,580 
ft.) ; and the Dyulty tableland, reaching 12,400 ft. between the 
Kara Koisu and the Kazikumukh Koisu. On some of these 
peaks again there is a considerable amount of glaciation, more 
particularly on the slopes of Diklos-mta, where the glaciers 
descend to 7700 ft. on the north side and to 8350 ft. on the 
south side. In this section of the Caucasus the passes run 
somewhat lower than those between Elbruz and Kasbek, though 
still at appreciable heights, fully equal to those that lead up 
from the Black Sea to the valley of the Kuban in the western 
section of the range. The best known are the Krestovaya Gora 
(7805 ft.) on the Georgian military road, south of Darial ; Kodor 
(9^0 ft.) and Satskheni, leading up from Telav in the upper 
valley of the Alazan ; and Gudur (10,120 ft.) and Salavat 
(9280 ft.), carrying the Akhty military road from the valley of 
the Samur up past the Shah-dagh and the Bazar-dyusi to the 
valley of the Alazan. 

The flora of this section bears a general resemblance to that 
farther west. Ample details will be found in Dr G. Radde^s 
(1831-1903) monographs on Daghestan, quoted at the end of 
the present article. 

4. Tlie Eastern Section of the Caucasus gradually dies 
away east of Baba-dagh (it,93o ft.) towards the Caspian, 
terminating finally in the peninsula of Apsheron. It is, however, 
continupd under the waters of the C^pian, as stated in the 
article on that sea, and reappears on its eastern side in the 
Kopet-d^h, which skirts the north-cast frontier of Persia. In 
this section of the Caucasus no pealt exceeds 9000 ft. ih altitude 


and the crest of the main range retains no snowi The most 
frequented pass, that of Alty-agach, necessitates a climb of not 
more than 4355 ft. 

Slopes of Range . — Between the nortliern and the southern 
sides of the range there is quite as great a difference iri climate, 
productions and scenery as there is between the Swiss and the 
Italian sides of the Alps. In the south-western valleys and on the 
south-western slopes of the Caucasus, where a heavy' rainfall is 
combined with a warm temperature, magnificent forests clothe 
the mountain-sides and dip their skirts into the waters of the 
Black Sea. There not only the littoral from (say) Sukhum-Kaleh 
to Batum but the inland parts of the basin of the Rion will 
bear comparison with any of the provinces of Italy in point of fer- 
tility, and in richness and variety of products. But farther 
inland, upon proceeding eastwards towards Tiflis, a great change 
becomes noticeable on the other side of the transverse ridge of 
the Suram or Meskes mountains. Arid upland plains and 
parched hillsides take the place of the rich verdure and luxuriant 
arborescent growth of Imerctia, Svanetia and Mingrelia, the 
districts which occupy the valleys of the Ingur and Rion and the 
tributaries of the latter. A very similar change likewise becomes 
noticeable in the higher regions of the Caucasus Mountains 
upon proceeding north of the pass of Mamison, which separates 
the headwaters of the Rion from those of the Ardon, an important 
tributary of the Terek. The valleys of the two streams last 
mentioned, and of others that flow in the same direction, arc 
almost wholly destitute of trees, but where the bare rock does 
not prevail, the mountain slopes are carpeted with grass. Fresh- 
field’s description of the valley of the Terek above Kasbek will 
apply pretty generally to all the valleys that descend on that 
face of the range : “ treeless valleys, bold rocks, slopes of 
forbidding steepness (even to eyes accustomed to those of the 
Alps), and stonebuilt villages, scarcely distinguishable from the 
neighbouring crags, But, austere and unattractive though 
these vaUeys are, the same epithets cannot be applied to the 
deep gorges by which in most cases the streams make their 
escape through the northern subsidiary range. Thes^ defiles are 
declared to be superior in grandeur to anything of the kind in 
the Alps. That of Darial (the Terek) is fairly well known^ but 
those of the Cherek and the Urukh, farther west, are stated to 
be still more magnificent. And not only do the snow-clad 
ranges and the ice-panoplied peaks which tower up above them 
surpass the loftiest summits of the Alps in altitude ; they also 
in many cases excel them in boldness and picturesqueness of 
outline, and equal the most difficult of them in steepness and 
relative inaccessibility. 

Hydrography . — Nearly all the larger rivers of Caucasia have 
their sources in the central parts of the Caucasus range. The 
short, steep, torrential streams of Mdzimta, Pzou, Bzyb and 
Kodor dram the country west of Elbruz. The Ingur, T^henis- 
Tskhali, Rion and its tributaries {e.g. the Kvirila) ore longer, but 
also in part torrential ; they drain the great glacier region 
between Elbruz and Kasbek. The Rion is the Phasis of the 
ancients and flows through the Classic land of Colchis, associated 
with the legends of Medea and the Argonauts. The Lyakhva 
and Aragva, tributaries of the Kura, carry off the waters of 
the main range south of Kasbek, and other tributaries, such as 
the Yora and the Alazan, collect the surplus drainage of the 
main Caucasus range farther east. The other large river of this 
region, the Aras, has its sources, not in the Caucasus range, but 
on the Armenian highlands a long way south-west of Ararat. 
The rivers which go down from the central Caucasus northwards 
have considerably longer courses than those on the south side 
of the range, partly as a consequence of the gentler versant and 
partly also because of the great distances to which the steppes 
extend across which they make their way to the sea. The most 
important of these are the Kuban and the Terek ; but it is the 
latter that picks up most of the streams which have their sources 
among the central glaciers, e.g. the Malka, Baksan, Chegem, 
Cherek, Urukh, Ardon, all confined to deep narrow glens until 
they quit the ixiountains. The Kuma, which alone pursu<^ an 
independent course through the steppes, farthet norm than tb^ 
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Terek, has its sources, not in the main ranges of the Caucasus, 
but in an outlying group of mountains near Pyatigorsk, the 
highest summit of which, Besh-tau, does not exceed 4600 ft. 
But its waters, become absorbed in the sands of the desert 
steppes before they reach the Caspian. Of the streams that 
carve into.diequers the elevated plateau or highland region of 
Daghestan four are known by the common name of the Koisu, 
being distinguished inter se as the Andian Koisu, the Avarian 
Koisu, the Kara Koisu and the Kazikumukh Koisu, which all 
unite to form the Sulak. The only other stream deserving of 
mention in this province is the Samur. Both rivers discharge 
their waters into the Caspian ; as also does the Zumgail, a small 
stream which drains the eastern extremity of the Caucasus 
range in the government of Baku. 

Volcanic Evidences » — Ancient, but now extinct, volcanic 
upheavals are pretty common at tlie intersections of the main 
range with the transverse ranges ; of these the most noteworthy 
are Elbruz and Kasbek. The town of Shemakha, near the eastern 
end of the system, was the scene of volcanic outbreaks as late 
as 1859, 1872 and 1902 ; while in the adjacent peninsula of 
Apsheron mud volcanoes exist in large numbers. All along the 
northern foot of the system hot mineral springs gush out at 
various places, such as Pyatigorsk, Zhelesnovodsk, Essentuki 
and Kislovodsk ; and the series is continued along the north- 
eastern foot of the highlands of Daghestan, e,g, Isti-su, Eski- 
endery, Akhta. In this connexion it may also be mentioned 
that similar evidences of volcanic activity characterize the 
northern border of the Armenian highlands on the southern 
side of the Rion-Kura depression, in the mountains of Ararat, 
Alagoz, Akmangan, Samsar, Godoreby, Great and Little Ahull, 
and in the mineral springs of Borzhom, Abbas-tuman, Sleptzov, 
Mikhailovsk and Tiflis. (j. T. Be. ; P. A. K.) 

Geology, - The general structure of the Caucasus is comparatively 
simple. The strata are folded so as to form a fan. In the centra of 
the fan lio.s a band of crystalline rocks which disappears towards 
the east. Beneath it, on both sides, plunge the strongly folded 
Palaeozoic and Jurassic schists. On the northern flank the folded 
beds are followed by a zone of Jurassic and Cretaceous beds which 
rapidly assume a gentle incilination towards the plain. On the south 
the corresponding zone is affected by numerous secondary folds 
which involve the Sarmatian or Upper Miocene deposits. In the 
eastern part of the cham the structure is somewhat modified. The 
crystalline band is lost. The northern Mesozoic zone is very much 
broader, and is thrown into simple folds like those of the Jura. The 
southern Mesozoic zone is absent, and the Palaeozoic zone sinks 
abruptly m a series of faulted steps to the plain of the Kura, beneath 
which no doubt the continuation of the Mesozoic zone is concealed. 

The geological sequence begins with the granite and schists of the 
central zone, which form a band extending from Fisbt on the west 
to a point some distance beyond Kasbek on the east. Then follow 
the Palaeozoic schists and slates. Fossils are extremely rare in 
these beds ; Buthotrephis has long been known, and doubtful traces 
of Catamites and ferns have been found, but it was not until 1897 
that undoubted Palaeozoic fossils were obtained. They appear to 
indicate* a Devonian age. Upon the Palaeozoic beds rest a series of 
Mesozoic deposits, IxJginning with the Lias and ending with the 
Upper Cretaceous. Whether the series is continuous or not is a 
matter of controversy. F. Loewinson- Lessing states that there is a 
more or less marked discordance between the Lias and the Upper 
Jurassic and between the latter and the Cretaceous ; E, Fournier 


north are nearly horizontal but on the south are m part included in 
the folds— the Eocene and Miocene being folded, wlnle the ladcr 
beds, though sometimes elevated, are not affected by the folding. 
The final folding of the chain undoubtedly occurred at the close of 
the Miocene period. That there were earlier periods of folding is 
almost equally certain, but there is considerable difference of opinion 
as to their dates. The difference in character of the Jmassic beds 
on the two sides of the chain appears to indicate that a ridge existed 



in that period. The last phase in the history of the Caucasus was 
marked i>y the growth of the great volcanoes of Elbruz and Kasbek, 
which stand upon the old rocks of the central zone, and by the 
outflow of sheets of lava upon the sides of the chain. The cones 
themselves are composed largely of acid andesites, but many of the 
lavas are augite andesites and basalts There .seem to have been two 
periods of eruption, and as some of the lavas have flowed over 
Quaternary gravels, the latest outbursts must have been of very 
recent date. 

Near the northern foot of the Caucasus, especially m the neigh- 
bourhood of the hot mineral springs of Pyatigorsk, a group of hills 
of igneous rocks rises above the plain. They are laccohtes of trachytic 
rock, and raised the Tertiary beds above them m the form of blisters. 
Subsequent denudation has removed the sedimentary covering and 
exposed the igneous core. (P. La.) 
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asserts that th(?fe exists a vety strongly marked tinconfonpity at 
the base of the Tithonian, and other writelrtt have expressed other 
viemrs. In general the Upper Jurassic beds are much more calcareous 
on the north flank of the chain than they are on the south. The 
Mesozoic beds are folloWed by the Tertiary deposits, which on the 
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1900) ; V, Sella aad D. Vallino, Nel Caucaso Centrale (Turin, 1890) ; 
K. Koch, Der Kaukasus (Berlin, 1882) ; C. PhilhppB Woolley, 
Savage Svanetia (2 vols., London, 1883) ; E. Levicr, A ir avers le 
Caucase (Paris, ed. 1905), especially valuable for botany ; G. Mcrz- 
bachcr, A us den Hochregionen des Kauhasus (2 vols , Leipzig, 1901) ; 
A. Fijjcher, Zmi Kaukasische ExpediHonen (Berne, 1891) ; E. 
Fournier, Description gMogique du Caucase central (Marseilles, 
1896) ; G. Radde, Reisen an der persisch-russischen Grenze, Talysch 
und seine Bewokner (Leipzig, 1886), Die Fauna und Flora des siidwest- 
lichen Kasptgehieis (Leipzig, 1886), Karabagh (Gotha, 1890), mid A us 
den daghestamschen Hochalpen (Gotha, 1887) ; and Count J. Zichy, 
Voyages au Caucase (2 vols., Budapest, 1897), F. I./>ewinson-Lessmg 
has an account of the geology of the district along the military road 
from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis in the Guide des Excursions du VID 
CongrBs gM. internal, (St Petensburg, 1897). N. Y. Dinnik writes 
on the fauna m Bull, Soc, Imptriale des Naturalistes de Moscou (1901) ; 
J. Mourier on the folk- talcs in Contes et Ugendes du Caucase (1888) , 
and on modern history G. Baumgarten, Sechzig Jahre des kauka- 
sischen Kri^ges (T^eip/ig, 1861). But a very great amount of most 
valuable information about the Caucasus is preserved in articles in 
encyclopaedias and scientific periodicals, especially the Izvestxa and 
Zapiski of the Russian and Caucasian geographical societies, in 
P. P. Semenov's Geographical Dictionary (in Russian, 5 vols., St 
Petersburg, 1863-1884), and in the Russkiy encyklopedicheskiy slovar 
(1804), and in the Kavkazskiy kalendar (annually at Tiflis). See also 
G. Radde and E. Koenig, “ Der Nordfuss des Daghestan und das 
vorlagernde Tiefland bis zur Kuma ” (Erganzungsheft No. 117 to 
Petermanns Mitteilungen)^ and “ Das Ostuier des Pontus und seine 
kulturelle Entwickelung im Verlaufc der letzten 30 Jahre " (E^an- 
zimgsheft No. 112 of the same); by V. Dingelstedt in Scot. Geog, 
Mag. — “ Geography of the Caucasus (July 1889) ; “ The Caucasian 
Highlands " (June 1895) ; “ The Hydrography of the Caucasus " 
(June 1899) ; “ The Riviera of Russia ” (June 1904), “The Small 
Trades of the Caucasus** (March 1892); and **CaucavSian Idioms** 
(June 1888). The best map is that of the Russian General Staff on 
the scale of i : 210,000 (ed. 1895-1901). (J. T. Be. ; P. A. K.) 

CAUCHOIS-LEMAIRE, LOUIS FRANgOIS AUGUSTE (1789- 
1861), French journalist, was bom in Paris on the 28th of August 
1789. Towards the end of the First Empire he was proprietor 
of the Journal de la Utter ature et des arts, which he transformed 
at the Restoration into a political journal of Liberal tendencies, 
the Nain jaune, in which Louis XVTIL himself had little satirical 
articles secretly inserted. After the return from Elba the Nain 
jaune became Bonapartist and fell into discredit. It was sup- 
pressed at the second Restoration. Cauchois-I^emaire then threw 
himself impetuously into the Liberal agitation, and had to take 
refuge in Brussels in 1816, and in the following year at the Hague, 
whence he was expelled for publishing an Appel d Vopimort 
publique et aux £ltats Generaux en faveur des pairiotes franpats. 
Returning to France in 1819, he resumed the struggle against 
the ultra-royalist party with such temerity that he was con- 
demned to one year’s imprisonment in 1821 and fifteen months’ 
imprisonment in 1827. After the revolution of July 1830 he 
refused a pension of 6000 francs offered to him by King Louis 
Philippe, on the ^ound that he wished to retain his independence 
even in his relations with a government which he had helped to 
establish. He made a bitter attack upon the P6rier ministry in 
his journal Bon sens, and in 1836 was one of the founders of a 
new opposition journal, the Sikle, He soon, however, abandoned 
journalism for history and, having no private means, in 1840 
accepted the post of head of a department in the Royal 
Archives. Of a Histoire de la RhohiUon de Juillei, which he 
then undertook, he published only the first volume (1842), 
which contains a historical summary of the Restoration and 
a preliminary sketch of the democratic movement. He died in 
Paris on the 9th of August 1861. 

CAUCHON, PIERRE (d. 1442)^ French bishop, was bom near 
Reims in the latter half of the 14th century. We find him 
rector of the university of Paris in October 1397. In 1413 he 
joined the Burgundian faction, and was exiled by the parle- 
ment of Paris. But on the triumph of liis party this decree was 
annulled, and Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, gave him a 
canonry at Beauvais, sent him to the council of Constance, 
procured him the post of maiire des requites in 1418, and finally in 
1420 had him made bishop of Beauvais. But the people were 
hostile to him, and he was driven from his bishopric in 1429 ; 
whereupon he attached himself to the English court, and in 
1431 endeavoured to procure the surrender of Reims to the 
EngEshy so that Henry VI. might be crowned there, In this he 


failed, and Henry was crowned in Paris on the 17th df December 
143X by Henry Beaufort, cardinal bishop of Winchester, assisted 
by the bishops of Beauvais apd Noyon. On the 24th of May 
1430J Joan of Arc having been taken prisoner at Compiigne, 
within the limits of his diocese, Cauchon acted as her accuser, 
and demanded the right of judging her. Joan was taken to 
Rouen, whither Cauchon followed her, having been driven from 
Beauvais. He conducted the trial with marked partiality 
and malevolence, condemned the maid to imprisonment for life, 
and then, under pressure from the populace and the English, 
had recourse to fresh perfidies, declared Joan a relapsed heretic, 
excommunicated her, and handed her over to the secular arm on 
the 30th of May 1431. As, in consequence of this, it was im- 
possible for him to return to his own diocese, he obtained the 
bishopric of Lisieux in 1432 by favour of the king of England. 
He assisted at the council of Basel in 1435, and died suddenly 
on the i8th of December 1442. Excommunicated posthumously 
by Pope Clalixtus IV., his body was exhumed and thrown in the 
common sewer. 

See Cerf, “Pierre Cauchon de Sommi^vre, chanoine do Reims et 
de Beauvais, ^'vdqiic dc Beauvais ct de Lisieux, son ongine, ses 
digniU^s, sa mort et sa sepulture," 111 the Transactions of the 
Academy of Reims (1896-1898). 

CAUCHY, AUGUSTIN LOUIS, Baron (1789-1857), French 
mathematician, was born at Paris on the 21st of August 1789, 
and died at Sceaux (Seine) on the 23rd of May 1857. Having 
received his early education from his father Louis Fran^'ois 
Cauchy (1760-1848), who held several minor public appoint- 
ments and counted Lagrange and Laplace among his friends, 
Cauchy entered the ficole Centrale du Pantheon in 1802, and 
proceeded to the Nicole Poly technique in 1805, and to the ficole 
des Fonts et Chauss^es in 1807. Having adopted the profession 
of an engineer, he left Paris for Cherbourg in 1810, but returned 
in 1813 on account of his health, whereupon Lagrange and 
Laplace persuaded him to renounce engineering and to devote 
himself to mathematics. He obtained an appointment at the 
f^xole Polytechnique, which, however, he relinquished in 1830 
on the accession of Louis Philippe, finding it impossible to take 
the necessary oaths. A short sojourn at Freiburg in Switzerland 
was followed by his appointment in 1831 to the newly-created 
chair of mathematical physics at the university of Turin. In 
1833 the deposed king Charles X. summoned him to be tutor to 
his grandson, the duke of Bordeaux, an appointment which 
enabled Cauchy to travel and thereby become acquainted wiili 
the favourable impression which his investigations had made. 
Charles created him a baron in return for his services. Returning 
to Paris in 1838, he refused a proffered chair at the College de 
France, but in i8a8, the oath having been suspended, he resumed 
his post at the Ecole Polytechnique, and when the oath was 
reinstituted after the coup d'itat of 1851, Cauchy and Arago 
were exempted from it. A profound mathematician, Cauchy 
exercised by his perspicuous and rigorous methods a great 
influence over his contemporaries and successors. His writings 
cover the entire range of mathematics and mathematical physics. 

Cauchy had two brothers: Alexandre Laurent (1792- 
1857), who became a president of a division of the court of appeal 
in 1847, and a judge of the court of cassation in 1849 ; and 
Eugene Francois (1802-1877), a publicist who also wrote 
several mathematical works. 

The genius of Cauchy was promised in his simple solution of the 
prohlem of Apollonius, i,e, to describe a circle touching three given 
circles, which he discovered in 1805, his generalization of Euler’s 
theorem on polyhedra in 1811, and in several other elegant problems. 
More important is his memoir on wave-propagation which obtained 
the Grand Prix of the Institut in 1816. His greatest contributions 
to mathematical science are enveloped in the rirarous methpds which 
he introduced. These are mainly erabodiedf m his three great 
treatises, Cours d* analyse de Vl^cole Polytechnique (1821); Le CalcUl 
inftnitSHmal (1823) ; Lemons sur les applications du ealcul infinithimal 
4 la gSomMrie (1826-1828) ; and also in his courses of mechanics (for 
the fecole Polytechnique), higher algebra (for the Faculte des 
Sciences),, and of mathematical physios (for the ColRge de Frai]ice)« 
His treatises and contributions to scientific journals (to the number 
of 789) contain investigations on the theory of series (where he 
developed with perspicuous skill the notion of convorgcncy), on the 
theory of numbers and complex quantities, the theory of groups wd, 
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th^ theory of functions, diherential cquationfi and 
deteronnants. He oiari%d the jjmiciples of the calculus by develop- 
ing them with the aid of limits and continuity, and was the first 
to prove Thylor's thf^orem rigorously, establishing his well-kftown 
form of the fn mechanics, he made many researches, 

substituting the notion of the continuity of geometrical displace- 
ments for the principle of the continuity of matter. In optics^ lie 
developed t^e wave fheoiy, and his name is associated with the simple 
dispersion formula In elasticity, he Ongmated the theory of stress, 
and his nSsults are nearly as valuable as those Of S. D. Poisson. His 
colieoted works, CEum&s computes d* Augustin Cauchy, have been 
ppblishnd in 27 volumes. 

See C. A. Valson, Le Baron Augustin Cauchy : sa vie et ses travaux 
(P^aris, 1868). 

OAIICOS, a political term used in America of a special form 
of party meeting, and in Great Britain of a system of party 
organization. The word originated in Boston, Massachusetts, 
in the early part of the 18th century, when it was used as the 
name of a political club, the Caucus ’’ or ** Caucas ** club. 
Here public matters were discussed, and arrangements nlade for 
local elections and the choosing of candidates for offices. The 
first mention of the club in contemporary documents occurs in 
the diary of John Adams in 1763, but William Gordon (History 
of (he Independence of the United States of America, 1788) speaks 
of the Caucus as having been in existence some fifty years I'lefore 
the time of writing (1774), and describes the methods used for 
securing the election of the candidates the club had selected. 
The derivation of the word has been much disputed. It 
was early connected with caulkers/' and it was supposed 
referred to meetings of the caulkers in the dockyard at Boston 
in 1770, to protest against the action of the British troops, or 
with a contemptuous allusion to the lower class of workman 
frequenting the club. This is, however, a mere guess,. and does 
not agree with the earlier date at which the club is known to have 
existed, nor with the accounts given of it. That it was a fanciful 
classical name for a convivial club, derived from the late Greek 
kavKO^, a (iup, is far-fetched, and the most plausible origin ia 
an Algonquin word kaw-kaw-was, meaning to talk. Indian 
words and names have been popular in America as titles for 
societies and clubs; cf. “Tammany’’ (see Notes and Queries. 
sixth series, vols. xi. and xii.). In the United States “ caucus ” 
is used strictly of a meeting either of party managers or of party 
voters. Such might be a “ nominating caucus,” either for 
nominating candidates for office or for selecting delegates for 
a nominating convention. The caucus of the party in Congress 
notninated the candidates for the offices of president and vice- 
president from 1800 till 1824, when the convention system was 
adopted, and the place of the local “ nominating caucus ” is 
taken by the “ primaries ” and conventions. The word is used 
in America of the meetings of a party in Congress and other 
legislative bodies and elsewhere which decide matters of policy 
and ^lan campaigns. “ Caucus came first into use in Great 
Britain in 1878. The liberal Association of Birmingham (see 
LiBftiRAL Parity) was organized by Mr Joseph Chambiirlain and 
Mr F. Schnadhorst on strict disciplinary lines, more particularly 
with a view to election management and the control of voters 
on the principle of “ vote as you arc told.” This managing body 
of the association, known locally as the “ Six Hundred,” became 
the model for other Liberal associations throughout the country, 
and the Federation of Lib<Jral Associations was organized on the 
same plan. It was to this supposed imitation of the American 
political “ ihachinc ” that Lord Bcaconsfleld gave the name 
“ caucus,^' and the name came to be used, not in the Amerioah 
sense of a tneeling, but of a closely disciplined system of party 
organization, chiefly used as a stock term of abuse applied by 
opponents to each other’s party machinery. 

€AUl>ElSEC^EN-OAUX, a town of France, in the department 
Of Seine-lnf^rieure, 27 m. W.N.W. of Rouen by the Ouest-fetat 
railway* Pop. (tqofi) 2141. It is situated on the right bank of 
the Seine, the tidal wave of which (mascaret) can be well seen at 
this point* The chief interest of tne town lies in its churOh, a 
budding of thfe 15th and the early i6lh centuries. Round its 
top run balustrades formed of Gothic letters, which read as part 
of the Magnificat. Its west portal, tlie decoration of the spire 
Of the tower, and ite stkined glass are among the ieatures which 


make it one of the finest churches of the Rouen diocese. The 
town also possesses several old houses. Its industries include 
tanning and leather-curiying, and there is trade in grain. The 
port has a small trade in coal, live-stock and farm produce. 

CAUDINE FORKS {Fwculae Caudtnae), a pass in Samnium, 
famous for the disaster which befell the Roman, army in the 
second Samnite War (321 b.c.). Livy (ix. 2) describes it as 
formed by two narrow wooded gorges, liitween which lay a plain, 
grassy and well-watered, but entirely enclosed by mountains. 
Through this plain the road (later the Via Appia) led. The 
Romans, marching from Galatia to the relief of Luccria, entered 
the valley unopposed, but found the exit blocked by the enemy ; 
on marching back they saw that the entrance and the hills 
surrounding the plain were also occupied, and there was no way 
of escape. The plain which lies west of Caudium (Montesarchio) 
seems, despite the older views, to be the only possible site for 
such a disaster to an army of as many as 40,000 men ; and there 
is no doubt that the Romans wished to leave it by the defile on 
the east, through which later ran the Via Appia to Bemeventum. 
The existence of three ancient bridges on the line of the modern 
road renders it impossible to suppose that its course can be 
essentially different from that of the ancient, though Hiilsen 
makes the two diverge con.siderably after passing Montesarchio. 
There are, however, two possible entrances — one on the north 
by Moiano, and one on the west by Arpaia ; the former seems 
to answer better to Livy'.s description (via alia per cavam rupem), 
while the latter is the shortest route, havir^ been, later on, 
followed by the Via Appia, and bore the name Furculae Cuudinae 
in the middle ages. 

See C. Hiilsen in Pauly-WissOwa, BialencyclopAdie, lii. (1802). 

(T. As.) 

CAUDLE (through the 0 . Fr. caudel, from the Med. Lat. 
ealdellum, a diminutive of caldum, a warm drink, from caltdus, 
hot), a drink of warm gruel, mixed with spice and wine, formerly 
given to women in childbed. 

CAUL (from O. Eng. calle, Fr. calc, a cap), a close - fitting 
woman’s cap, especially one made of network worn in the i6th 
and 17th centuries; hence the membranous covering to the 
heart or brain, the omentum, or the similar covering to the 
intestines, and particularly, a portion of the amnion, which is 
sometimes found remaining round the head of a child after birth. 
To this, called in Scotland “ sely how,” holy or lucky hood, 
many superstitKins have been attached ; it was looked on as a 
sign of good luck, and when pre.served, was kept as a protection 
against drowning. 

CAULAINCOURT, ARMAND AUGUSTIN LOUIS, Marquis 
DE (1773-1827), Fnmcli general and diplomatist, was born of a 
noble family. He early entered the army, did not emigrate m 
the revolution, but was deprived of his grade as captain in 1793 
and served in the ranks. In 1795, through the protection of 
L. Hoche, he became captain again, was colonel in the Army of 
the Rhine in 179^1800, and after the peace of Lun6villc (1801) 
was sent to St Petersburg to negotiate an understanding between 
Russia and France. On his return he was named aide-de-camp 
of the First Consul. He was employed to seize some agents of the 
English government in Baden in 1804, which led to the accusa- 
tion that he was concerned in the arrest of the due d’Enghien, an 
accusation against which he never ceased to protest. After the 
establishment of the empire he received various honours and the 
title of duke of Vicenza (1808). Napoleon sent him in 1807 as 
ambassador to St Petersburg, where Caulaincouit tried to 
maintain the alliance of Tilsit, and although Napoleon’s ambition 
made the task a difficult one, Caulaincotnt succeeded in it for 
some years. In 1811 he strongly advised Napoleon to renounce 
his proposed expedition to Russia. During the war he accom- 
panied the emperor, and was one of those whom Napoleon took 
along with him when he suddenly abandoned his army in Poland 
to return to Paris (December 1812). During the last years of the 
empire, Caulaincourt was changed with all the diplomatic 
ncgotiatidns. He signed the aitnisticc of Pl^witz, June 1813, 
repre^nted Frknce at tlic congress of Prague, in August 1813, at 
^ cohgress of Chatillon, in February 1814, and cxixidbdrf tihe 
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treaty of Fontainebleau on the loth of April 1S14. During the 
first Restoration, Caulaincourt lived m obscure retirement. 
When Napoleon returned from Elba, he became minister of 
foreign affairs, and tried to persuade Europe of the emperor's 
peaceful intentions. After the second Restoration, Giulaincourt's 
name was on the list of those proscribed, but it was erased on 
the personal intervention of Alexander I. with Louis XVIIL 

Caulaincourt's memoirs appeared under the title Souvenirs du due 
de Vict^nce in 1^37-^1840. Sc© A, Vandal* N'upoUon et Alexandre 
(Pans, 1891-1895) ; Tatibchefi, Alexandre 1 *^ et NapoUtm (Paiis, 
1892) ; H. Houssaye, 1814 (Pans, i8§8), and 1815 (Pans, 1803). 

CA(JLICULUS (from Lat. catdts, a stalk), in architecture, the 
stalks (eight in number) with two leaves from which rise the 
helices or spiral scrolls of the Corinthian capital to support the 
abacus. 

CAULON (Gr, KaeAoiv/a), a town of the district of the Bruttii, 
Italy, on the east coast. Its exact site is uncertain (though the 
name has been given to a modern village), and depends on the 
identification of the river Sagras. It was the southernmost of 
the Achaean colonies, founded either by Croton or direct from 
Greece itself. In the 7th century it was allied with Croton and 
Sybaris, and its coins, which go back to 550 b.c., prove its 
importance. It took the side of Athens in the Peloponnesian 
War. In 388 b.c. it was destroyed by Dionysius, but soon after- 
wards restored. It was captured during the invasion of Pyrrhus 
by Campanian troops. Strabo speaks of it as deserted in his time. 
The erection of the lighthouse at Cafxi Stilo, on the site of one of 
the medieval guard towers of the coast, led to the discovery of a 
wall of Greek origin, and close by of a number of terra-cottas, 
belonging perhaps to a temple erected in honour of the deities of 
the sea. Other remains were found at Fontanelle, 2^ m. away, 
including the fragment of a capital of an archaic Greek temple 
(P. Orsi in Notme deglt Scavi, 1891, 61). These buildings may be 
connected with the Caulon or a village dependent on iu (T. As.) 

CAUSATION or Causality (Lat. causa, derived perhaps from 
the root cav-, as in caveo, and meaning something taken care of ; 
corresponding to Gr. iurla), a philosophical term for the opera- 
tion of causes and for the mental conception of cause as operative 
throughout the universe. The word “ cause " is correlative to 
“ effect.” Thus when one thing B is regarded as taking place in 
consequence of the action of another thing A, then A is said to be 
the cause of B, and B the effect of A. The philosophical problems 
connected with causation are both metaphysical and psycho- 
logical. The metaphysical problem is part of the whole theory of 
existence. If everything is to be regarded as causally related 
with simultaneous and prior things or actions, it follows logically 
that the investigation of existence must, by hypothesis, be a 
regress to infinity, i,e. that we cannot conceive a beginning to 
existence. This explanation has led to the postulate of a First 
Cause, the nature of which is variously explained. The empirical 
school sees no difficulty in assuming a single event ; but such a 
theory seems to deny the validity of the original hypothesis. 
Theologians assert a divine origin in the form of a p)ersonal self- 
e:xistent creator, while some metaphysical schools, preferring an 
impersonal First Cause, substitute the doctrine of the Absolute 
(^.v.)v All the explanations are alike in this respect, that at a 
certain point they pass from the sphere of the senses, the physical 
world, to a metaphysical sphere in which the data and the 
intellectual operation of cognizing them are of a totally different 
quality. For e:?cample, the causal connexion between drunken- 
ness and alcohol. is not of the same observable character as that 
which, is inferred between the infinite First Cause and the whole 
domain of sense-giVen phenomena. 

A second metaphysical problem connected with causation 
arises when we consider the nature of necessity. It is generally 
assumed when two things are spoken of as cause and effect that 
their relation is a necessa^ on^, or, in ether words, that given the 
cause the effect must follow. , The arguments connected with 
thie problem belong to psychological discussions of causation. 
It is sufficient here to state that, in so far as causation is regarded 
as necessary; connexion, it caii form lio part of a ptirely empirical 
theory of existence. The senses can say only that in all observed 
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cases B has followed A, and this docs not establish necessary 
connexion. The idea of causation is a purely intellectual (a 
priori) one. 

The psychol^ical problems connected with causation refer 
(i) to the origin of the conception in our minds ; (2) to the 
validity of the conception. As regards the origin of the concep- 
tion modem psychological analysis does not carry us beyond the 
doctrine of Locke contained in his chapter on Power ” {Essay j 
bk* ii, ch. 21), wherein he shows that the idea of power is got 
from the knowledge of our own activity. “ Bodies by their 
causes,” he says, do not afford us so clear and distinct an idea of 
active power as we have from reflection on the operation of our 
minds,” Putting Locke’s doctnne into modern language, we may 
say that a man has the conception of cause primarily because he 
himself is a cause. The conception thus obtained we '' project,” 
that is, transfer to external objects, so far as we may find it useful 
to do so. Thus it is by a sort of analogy that we say that the sun 
is the cause ” of daylight. The rival theory to I.xicke’s is that 
of Hume {Treatise, bk. i.), who derives the conception from the 
unaided operation of custom. When one object, A, has been 
noticed frequently to precede another object, B, an association 
between A and B is generated ; and by virtue of this association, 
according to Hume, we say that A is the cause of B. The weak- 
ness of this account is that many invariable successions, such as 
day and night, do not make us regard the earlier members of the 
successions as causing the later ; while in numberless cases we 
assert a causal connexion between two objects from a single 
experience of them. 

We may proceed now to consider the validity of the conception 
of causation, which has been attacked from two sides. From 
the side of absolute idealism it is argued that the conception of 
cause, as involving a transition in time, cannot be ultimately 
valid, since the time-relation is not ultimately real. Upon this 
view (ably stated in Professor Bosanquet’s Logic, bk. i. ch, 6) 
the more we know of causes and effects the less relevant becomes 
the time-relation and the nearer does the conception of cause 
and effect approach to another conception which is truly valid, 
the conception of ground and consequence. This means that, 
viewed from the standpoint of science, a draught of alcohol 
causes intoxication in no other sense than the triangularity of 
a triangle causes the interior angles to be equal to two right 
angles. This argument ceases to have cogency so soon as we 
deny its fundamental proposition that the time-relation is not 
ultimately real, but is irrelevant from the standpoint of science. 
This is a sheer assertion, contrary to all ordinary experience, 
which we have as much right to deny as the absdute idealists 
to affirm. It is only plausible to those who are committed to 
the Hegelian view of reality as consisting of a static system of 
universals, a view which has long been discredited in Germany, 
its native land, and is fast losing ground in England. Against 
the Hegelians we must maintain that the common distinction 
between ” ground ” and cause ” is perfectly justifiable. 
Whereas “ ground ” is an appropriate tenn for the relations 
within a static, simultaneous system, ” cause ” is appropriate 
to the relations within a dynamic, successive system. 

From the other side the validity of causation has been attacked 
in the interests of the naturalism of the mechanical sctencSes. 
J. S. Min argues that, scientifically, the cause of anything is the 
total assemblage of the conditions that precede its appearance, 
and that we have no right to give the name of cause to one of 
them exclusively of the otherfe^ The answer to this is that Mill 
fails to recognize that cause is a conception which we find useful 
in our dealings with nature, and that whatever concep- 
tions we find useful we are justified in using. Among the 
conditions of an event there are always one or two that stand 
irt specially dose relation to it from our point of view ; e^g, the 
draught of alcoholic liquor is more dosely related to the man’s 
driinkcnness than is the attraction of the earth’s gravity^ though 
that also must co-operate in producing the effect Such dosely 
related conditions we find it convenient to single out by a term 
which expresses their analogy to the cause of causes^ human 
volition. 
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These are the questions respecting causation which are matters 
of present controversy ; there are in addition many other points 
which belong to the controversies of the past. Among the most 
important are Aristotle’s classification of causes into material, 
formal, efficient and final, set forth in his Physics and elsewhere, 
and known as his doctrine of the Four Causes ; Geulincx’s 
Occasional Causes, meant as a solution of certain difficulties 
in the cosmology of Descartes ; Leibnitz’s law of Sufficient 
Reason ; and Xant’s explanation of cause and effect as an a 
priori category of the understanding, intended as an answer to 
Hume’s scepticism, but very much less effective than the line 
of explanation suggested by Locke. 

The following is a list of the various technical terms connected 
with causation which have been distinguished by logicians and 
psychologists. 

The four Aristotelian causes are ; (i) Material cause (vkiri), 
the material out of which a thing is made ; the material cause 
of a house is the bricks and mortar of which it is composed. 
(2) Formal cause (e?8os, Aoyos, to rl the general 

external appearance, shape, form of a thing ; the formal cause 
of a triangle is its triangularity. (3) Efficient cause (apx^ 
Ktvr/crccos), the alcohol which makes a man drunk, the pistol- 
bullet which kills. This is the cause as generally understood in 
modern usage. (4) Final cause (tcAos, rb of cveKa), the object 
for which an action is done or a thing produced ; the final cause 
of a commercial man’s enterprise is to make his livelihood (see 
Teleology). This last cause was rejected by Bacon, Descartes 
and Spinoza, and indeed in ordinary usage the cause of an action 
in relation to its effect is the desire for, and expectation of, that 
effect on the part of the agent, not the effect itself. The Proxi- 
mate cause of a phenomenon is the immediate or superficial as 
opposed to the Remote or Primary cause. Plurality of Causes 
is the much criticized doctrine of J. S. Mill that a fact may be 
the uniform consequent of several different antecedents. Causa 
essendi means the cause whereby a change is what it is, as opposed 
to the causa cognoscendij the cause of our knowledge of the 
event ; the two causes evidently need not be the same. An 
object is called causa immanens when it produces its changes 
by its own activity ; a causa transiens produces changes in some 
other object Causa sui is a term applied to God by Spinoza 
to denote that he is dependent on nothing and has no need of 
any external thing for his existence. Vera causa is a term used 
by Newton in his Prinetpia^ where he says, ‘‘ No more causes of 
natural things are to be admitted than such as are both true and 
sufficient to explain the phenomena of those things ” ; verae 
causae must be such as we have good inductive grounds to believe 
do exist in nature, and do perform a part in phenomena analogous 
to those we would render an account of. 

CAUSEWAY* a path on a raised dam or mound across marshes 
orlow 4 ying ground ; the word is also used of old paved highways, 
such as the Roman military roads. Causey ” is still used 
dialectically in England for a paved or cobbled footpath. The 
word is properly causey-way,” from causey, a mound or dam, 
which is derived, through the Norman-French caucie (cf. modem 
chaussie), from the late Latin via caldaia, a road stamped firm 
with the feet {calcare, to tread). 

GAUSSES (from Lat. calx through local Fr. caous, meaning 
“ lime ”), the name given to the table-lands lying to the south 
of the central plateau of France and sloping westward from the 
C6vennes. They form parts of the departments of Loz^re, 
Aveyron, Gard, H^rault, Lot and Tam-et-Garonne. They are 
of limestone formation, dry, sterile and treeless* These char- 
acteristics are most marked in the east of the region, where the 
Causse de Sauveterre, the Causse M^jan, the Causse Noir and 
the Larzac flank the C^vennes. Here the Causse M6jan, the 
most deserted and arid of all, reaches an altitude of nearly 
4200 ft. Towards the west the lesser causses of Rouergue and 
Quercy attain respectively 2950 ft. and 1470 ft. Once an uninter- 
mpted table-land, the causses are now isolated from one another 
by deep rifts through which run the Tam, the Dourbie, the 
Jontc and other rivers. The summits are destitute of running 
water, since the rain as it falls either sinks through the permeable 


surface soil or runs into the fissures and chasms, some of great 
depth, which are peculiar to the region. The inhabitants 
{Caussenards) of the higher causses cultivate hollows in the 
ground which are protected from the violent winds, and the 
scanty herbage permits of the raising of sheep, from the milk 
of which Roquefort cheeses are made. In the west, where the 
rigours of the weather are less severe, agriculture is more easily 
carried on. 

CAUSSIN DE PERCEVAL, ARMAND-PIERRE (1795-1871), 
French orientalist. Was bom in Paris on the 13th of January 
1795. His father, Jean Jacques Antoine Caussin de Perceval 
(1759-1835), was professor of Arabic in the College de France. 
In 1814 he went to Constantinople as a student interpreter, and 
afterwards travelled in Asiatic Turkey, spending a year with the 
Maronites in the Lebanon, and finally becoming dragoman at 
Aleppo. Returning to Paris, he became professor of vulgar 
Arabic in the school of living Oriental languages in 1821, and 
also professor of Arabic in the College de France in 1833. In 
1849 be was elected to the Academy of Inscriptions. He died 
at Paris during the siege on the 15th of January 1871. 

Caussin de Perceval published (1828) a useful Grammaire 
arabe vulgaire, which passed throi^h several editions (4th ed., 
1858), and edited and enlarged Elie Bocthor’s^ Dictionnaire 
franpais- arabe (2 vols., 1828; 3rd ed., 1864); but his great 
reputation rests almost entirely on one book, the Essai sur 
Vhistoire des Arabes avant V Islamisme , pendant Vipoque de 
Mahomet (3 vols., 1847-1849), in which the native traditions as 
to the early history of the Arabs, down to the death of Mahommed 
and the complete subjection of all the tribes to Islam, are brought 
together with wonderful industry and set forth with much learn- 
ing and lucidity. One of the principal MS. sources used is the 
great Kiidb al-Aghdni (Book of Songs) of Abu Faraj, which has 
since been published (20 vols., Boulak, 1868) in Egypt ; but no 
publication of texts can deprive the Essai, which is now very 
rare, of its value as a trustworthy guide through a tangled mass 
of tradition. 

CAUSTIC (Gr. KaixrrtKo^, burning), that which burns. In 
surgery, the term is given to substances used to destroy living 
tissues and so inhibit the action of organic poisons, as in bites, 
malignant disease and gangrenous processes. Such substances 
are silver nitrate (lunar caustic), the caustic alkalis (potassium 
and sodium hydrates), zinc chloride, an acid solution of mercuric 
nitrate, and pure carbolic acid. In mathematics, the caustic 
surfaces ” of a given surface are the envelopes of the normals 
to the surface, or the loci of its centres of principal curvature. 

In optics, the term caustic is given to the envelope of luminous 
rays after reflection or refraction ; in the first case the envelope is 
termed a catacaustic, in the second a diacaustic. Catacaustics 
are to be observed as bright curves when light is allowed to fall 
upon a polished riband of steel, such as a watch-spring, placed 
on a table, and by varying the form of the spring and moving 
the source of light, a variety of patterns may be obtained. The 
investigation of caustics, being based on the assumption of the 
rectilinear propagation of light, and the validity of the experi- 
mental laws of reflection and refraction, is essentially of a geo- 
metrical nature, and as such it attracted the attention of the 
mathematicians of the 17th and succeeding centuries, more 
notably John Bernoulli, G. F. de I’Hopital, E. W. Tsehirnhausen 
and Louis Carr6. 

The simplest case of a caustic curve is when the reflecting surface 
is a circle, and the luminous rays emanate from a point on the 
circumference. If in fig. i AQP be the reflecting circle - . 

having C as centre, P the luminous point, and PQ any 
incident ray, and we join CQ, it follows, by the law of the 
equality of the angles of incidence and reflection, that the ^ 
reflected ray OR is such that the angles RQC and CQP are equal ; 
to determine tno caustic, it is necessary to determine the envelope of 
this line. This may be readily accomplished gepmetrically or 
analytically, and it will be found that the envelope is a cardioid 
(<7.u.), i.e, an epicycloid in which the radii of the nxed and rolling 
circles are equ^. When the rays are parallel, the reflecting siirfacii 

' ]ilie Bocthor (1784-1821) was a French orientelist of Coptic 
drigin. He was the author of a Tra4U des confugaisons written in 
Arabic, and left his Dictionary in MS, 
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.remaining circular, the question can be simiUrly treated, and it is 
found that the caustic is an epicycloid m which the radius of the fixed 
circle is twice that of the rolling circle (fig. 2). The geometrical 
method is also applicable when it is required to determine the caustic 




Fig. I. Ficr. 2. 



after any number of reflections at a spherical surface of rays, which 
are either parallel or diverge from a point on the circumference. In 
both cases the curves are epicycloids , in the first case the radii of 
the rolling and the fixed circles are a(2n ~ i)/4w and a [in, and in the 
second, anl{in-\ i) and a/(2w+ i), where a is the radius of the mirror 
and n the number of reflections. 

The Cartesian equation to the caustic produced by reflection at a 
circle of rays diverging from any point was obtained by Joseph Louis 
Lagrange ; it may be expressed in the form 

{ (4c® - + y^) - la^cx - * = 2 ya‘^c^y'^(x^ .f y* - c*)®, 

where a is the radius of the reflecting circle, and c the distance of the 
luminous point from the centre of the circle. The polar form is 
{{u f /») cos ie}i+ {(u--p) sin = where p and k arc the re- 
ciprocals of c and a, and u the reciprocal of the radius vector of any 
point on the caustic. When c = a ox =00 the curve reduces to the 
cardioid or the two cusped epicycloid previously discussed. Other 
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forms are shown in figs. 3, 4, 5, 6. These curves were traced by 
the Rev. Hamniet Holditch (Quart. Jour. Math. vol. i.). 

Secondary caustics are orthotomic curves having the reflected or 
refracted rays as normals, and consequently the proper caustic curve, 
bemg the envelope of the normals, is their evolute. It is usually the 
case that the secondary caustic is easier to determine than the caustic, 
and hence, when determined, it affords a ready means for deducing 
the primary caustic. It may be shown by geometrical considerations 
that the .secondary caustic is a curve similar to the first positive pedal 
of the reflecting curve, of twice the linear dimensions, with respect 
to the luminous point. For a circle, when the rays emanate from 
any point, the secondary caustic is a hmavon, and hence the primary 
caustic is the evolute of this cun^e. 

The simplest iastanco of a caustic by refraction (or diacaustic) is 
when luminous rays issuing from a point arc refracted at a straight 

line. It may be shown geometric* 
ally that the secondary - 
caustic, if the second ?**^*^* 
medium be less refrac- 
tive than the first, is an * 
ellipse having the luminous point 
for a focus, and its centre at the 
foot of the perpendicular from the 
luminous point to the refracting 
line. The evolute of this ellipse 
IS the caustic required. If the 
second medium be more highly 
refractive than the first, the secondary caustic is a hyperbola having 
the same focus and centre as before, and the caustic is the evolute 
of this curve. When the refracting curve is a circle and the rays 
emanate from any pomt, the locus of the secondary caustic is a 
Cartesian oval, and the evolute of this curve is the required dia* 
caustic. Thesa curves appear to haVe been first discussed by 
Gergbnne. For the caustic by refraction of parallel rays at a circle 
reference shohld be made to the memoirs by Arthur Cayley. 

RitFBRENCKs. — Arthur Cayley's Memoirs on Caustics '' in the 
Phil. Trans, for 1857, vol. 147, and 1867, vol. 157, are especially 
to be consulted, fteferepce may also be made to R, S# Hcath^s 
C^orkeirical Optics and R. A. Hermah's Geometrical Optics (1900), 

CAtrrfiBETS, a waterjng-place of south-wektem France in 
the department pf Hautes-!^r6n^es, 20 m. S. by W. of Lourdes 
W iraiJ. Pop. (1906) 1030, It lies ih the beautiful valley of the 
Gave CftpterctS; md is well known for its copiopjs thermal 
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springs. They are chiefly characterized by the presence of 
sulphur and silicate of soda, and are used in the treatment of 
diseases of the respiratory organs, rheumatism, skin diseases 
and many other maladies. Their temperature varies between 
75*^ and 137® F. The springs number twenty-four, arid there 
are nine bathing establishments. Cauterets is a centre for ex- 
cursions, the Monnb (8935 ft.), the Cabaliros (7655 ft.), - the 
Pic de Chabarrou (9550 ft), the Vignemale (10,820 ft.), and 
other summits being in its neighbourhood. 

CAUTIN, a province of southern Chile, bounded N. by Arauco, 
Malleco and Bio-Bio, E. by Argentina, S. by Valdivia, and W. 
by the Pacific. Its area is officially estimated at 5832 sq. m. 
Cautin lies within the temperate agricultural and forest region 
of the south, and produces wheat, cattle, lumber, tan-bark 
and fruit. The state central railway from Santiago to Puerto 
Montt crosses the province from north to south, and the Cautin, 
or Imperial, and Token rivers (the latter forming its southern 
boundary) cross from east to west, both affording excellent 
transportation facilities. The province 6nce formed part of the 
territory occupied by the Araucanian Indians, and its present 
political existence dates from 1887. Its population (1895) was 
78,221, of whom a large percentage were European immigrants, 
principally Germans. The capital is Temuco, on the Rio Cautin ; 
pop. (1895) 7078. The principal towns besides Temuco arc 
Lautaro (3139) and Nueva Imperial (2179), both of historic 
interest because they were fortified Spanish outposts in the long 
struggle with the Araucanians. 

CAUTLEY, SIR PROBY THOMAS (1802-^1871), English 
engineer and palaeontologist, was bom in Suffolk in 1802. After 
some years' service in the Bengal artillery, which he joined in 
1819, he was engaged on the reconstruction of the Doab canal, 
of which, after it was opened, he had charge for twelve years 
(1831-1843). In 1840 he reported on the proposed Ganges canal, 
for the irrigation of the country between the rivers Ganges, 
Hindan and Jumna, which was his most important work. This 
project was sanctioned in 1841, but the work was not begun till 
1843, then Cautley found himself hampered in its 

execution by the opposition of Lord Ellenborough. From 1845 
to 1848 he was absent in England owing to ill-health, and on his 
return to India he was appointed director of canals in the North- 
Western Provinces. After the Ganges canal was opened in 1854 
he went back to England, where he was made K.C.B., and from 
1858 to 1868 he occupied a seat on the council of India. He died 
at Sydenham, near London, on the 25th of January 1871. In 
i860 be published a full account of the making of the Ganges 
canal, and he also contributed numerous memoirs, some written 
in collaboration with Dr Hugh Falconer, to the Proceedings of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society and the Geological Society of London 
on the geology and fossil remains of the Sivalik Hills, 

CAUVERY, or Kaveri, a river of southern Indk. Rising in 
Coorg, high up amid the Western Ghats, in 12® 25' N. lat, and 
75 ^ 34^ E. long., it flows with a general south-eastern direction 
across the plateau of Mysore, and finally pours itself into the Bay 
of Bengal through two principal mouths in Tanjore district. 
Its total length is 472 m., the estimated area of its basin 27,700 
sq. m. The course of the river in Coorg is very tortuous* Its bed 
is generally rocky ; its banks are high and covered with luxuriant 
vegetation. On entering Mysore it passes through a narrow 
gorge, but presently widens to an average breadth of 300 to 
400 yds. Its bed continues rocky, so as to forbid all navigation ; 
but its banks are here bordered with a rich strip of cultivation. 
In its course through Mysore the channel is interrupted by 
twelve ameuts or dams for the purpose of irrigation. From the 
most important of these, known as the Madadkatte, an artificial 
channel is led to a distance of 72 m., irrigating SjXi area of 10,000 
acres, and ultimately bringing a water-supply into the town of 
Mysore. In Mysore state the Cauveiy forms the two islands of 
Seringapatam and Sivasamudram, whieji vie in sanctity with the 
island of Seringam lower down in Trichumpoly district. Around 
t^e island of Sivasamudram are th^i celebrated fallsof the Cauvery, 
unrivalled for romanric beauty. The river here branches ipto 
two channels, esuph of whjich makes a descent of aliaut 20a 
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IB a sucoession of rapids and broken cascades. After entering 
the Madras presidency^ the Cauvery forms the boundary between 
the Coimbatore and Salem districts, until it strikes into Trichi- 
nopoly district. Sweeping past the historic rock of Trichinopoly, 
it breaks at the island of Seringam into two channels, which 
enclose between them the delta of Tanjore, the garden of southern 
India. The northern channel is called the Coieroon (Kolidam) ; 
the other preserves the name of ('-auvery. On the seaward face 
of its delta arc the open roadsteads of Negapatam and French 
Karikal. Ihe only navigation on any portion of its course is 
carried on in boats of basket-work. It is in the delta that the 
real value of the river for irrigation becomes conspicuous. This is 
the largest delta system, and the most profitable of all the works 
in India. The most ancient irrigation work is a massive dam 
of unhewn stone, 1080 ft. long, and from 40 to 60 ft. broad, 
across the stream of the Cauvery proper, which is supposed to 
date back to the 4th century, is still in excellent repair, 
and has supplied a model to British engineers. The area of the 
ancient system was 669,000 acres, the modem about 1,000,000 
acres. The chief modern work is the anicut across the Goleroon, 
2250 ft. long, constructed by Sir Arthur Cotton between 1836 
and 1838. The Cauvery Falls have been utilized for an electric 
installation, which supplies power to the Kolar gold-mines and 
light to the city of Mysore. 

The Cauvery is known to devout Hindus as Dakshini Ganga, 
or the Ganges of the south, and the whole of its course is holy 
ground. • According to the legend there was once bom upon 
earth a girl named Vishnumaya or I^pamudra, the daughter of 
Brahma ; but her divine father permitted her to be regarded as 
the child of a mortal, called Kavera-muni. In order to obtain 
beatitude for her adoptive father, she resolved to become a 
river whose waters should purify from all sin. Hence it is that 
even the holy Ganges resorts underground once in the year to 
the source of the Cauvery, to purge herself from the pollutidh 
contracted from the crowd of sinners who have bathed in her 
waters. 

CAVA DEI TIRRENI, a town and episcopal see of Campania, 
Italy, in the province of Salerno, 6 m. N.W, by rail from the town 
of Sakmo. Pop. (1901) town, 7611 ; commune, 23,415. It lies 
fairly high in a richly cultivated valley, surrounded by wooded 
hills, and is a favourite resort of foreigners in spring and autumn, 
and of the Neapolitans in summer. A mile to the south-west 
is the village of Corpo di Cava (1970 ft.), with the Benedictine 
abbey of La Triniti della Cava, founded in 1025 by St Alferius. 
The church and the greater part of the buildings were entirely 
modernized in 1796. The old Gothic cloisters are preserved. 
The church contains a fine organ and several ancient sarcophagi. 
The archives, now national property, include documents and 
MSS. of great value (e,g, the Codex Legum Longobatdorum of 
1004) and fine incunaJnda, The abbot is keeper, and also head 
of a boarding school. 

See M. Morcaldi, Codex Dt plomatitus Cauensis (Naples and MUan, 

iS73-*x893). 

GAVAEDIUM, in architecture, the Latin name for the central 
hall or court within a Roman house, of which five sjjecies are 
described by Vitruvius, (i) The Tuscanicum responds to the 
greater number apparently of those at Pompeii, in which the 
timbers of the toerf are framed together, so as to leave an open 
space in the centre, known as the compluvium ; it was through 
this opening that all the light was received, not only in the hall 
itself, but in the rooms round. The rain from the roof was 
collected in gutters round the compluvium, and discharged from 
thence into a tank or open basin in the floor called the impluvium. 
(2) In the ietrmtylon additional support was required m conse- 
quence of the dimensions of the hall ; this was given by columns 
placed at the four anglfs of the impldviunl. (3) Corinthian is the 
term gi^en to the species where additional columns were required. 
(4) In the Msphvtatum tht roofs; instead of sloping down towards 
the comphivulm, slcmed outwards, the gutters being on the outer 
walls ; niere Wa^ still an opepihg in the roof, and an iinplhvium 
to catc^ the, rain falling through. This species of roof, \wuviiis 
states, is constantly’ in i^ant of repair, as the water does not easily 


run away, owing to the stoppage in the rain-water pipes. (5) 
The testudinaium was employed when the hall was small and 
another floor was built over it ; no example of this type has been 
found at Pompeii, and only one of the cavaedium displuviatum. 

CAVAGNARI, SIR PIERRE LOUIS NAPOLEON (1841-^1879), 
British military administrator, the son of a French general by 
his marriage with an Irish lady, was born at Stenay, in the 
department of the Meuse, on the 4th of July 1841. He neverthe- 
less obtained naturalization as an Englishman, and entered the 
military service of the East India Company. After passing 
through the college at Addiscombe, he served through the Oudh 
campaign against the mutineers in 1858 and 1859. In 1861 he 
was appointed an assistant commissioner in the Punjab, and in 
1877 became deputy commissioner of Peshawar and took part 
in several expeditions against the hill tribes. In 1878 he was 
attached to the staff of the British mission to Kabul, which the 
Afghans refused to allow to proceed. In May 1879, 
death of the amir Shere Ali, Cavagnari negotiated and signed 
the treaty of Gandamak with his successor, Yakub Khan. By 
this the Afghans agreed to admit a British resident at Kabul, 
and the post was conferred on Cavagnari, who also received the 
Star of India and was made a K.C.B. He took up his residence 
in July, and for a time all seemed to go well, but on the 3rd of 
September Cavagnari and the other European members of the 
mission were massacred m a sudden rising of mutinous Afghan 
troops. (wSee Afghanistan.) 

CAVAIGNAC, JEAN BAPTISTE (1762^1829), French politician, 
was born at Gourdon (Lot). He was sent by his department 
as deputy to the Convention, where he associated himself with 
the party of the Mountain and voted for the death of Louis XVI. 
He was constantly employed on missions in the provinces, and 
distinguished himself by his rigorous repression of opponents 
of the revolution in the departments of Landes, Basses-Pyren6es 
and Gers. With his colleague Jacques Pinet (1754-1844) he 
established at Bayonne a revolutionary tribunal with authority 
in the neighbouring towns. Charges of cruelty were preferred 
against him by a local society before the Convention in 1795, 
but were dismissed. He had represented the Convention in the 
armies of Brest and of the Eastern Pyrenees in 1793, and in 
1795 he was sent to the armies of the Moselle and the Rhine. 
He filled various minor administrative offices, and in 1806 became 
an official at Naples in Murat’s government. During the Hundred 
Days he was prefect of the Somme. At the restoration he was 
proscribed as a regicide, and spent the last years of his life at 
Brussels, where he died on the 24th of March 1829. His second 
son was General Eugene Cavaignac 

The eldest son, ELfeoNOHE Louis Godefroi Cavaignac (1801- 
1845), his father, a republican of the intransigeant type. 

He was bitterly disappointed at the triumph of the monarchical 
principle after the revolution of July 1830, in which he had taken 
part. He took part in the Parisian risings of October 1830, 1832 
and ^834. On the third occasion he was imprisoned, but escaped 
to England in i8'35. When he returned to France in 1841 he 
worked on the staff of La Reforme, and carried on an energetic 
republican propaganda. In 1843 he became president of the 
Society of the Rights of Man, of which he had been one Of the 
founders in 1832. He died on the 5th of May 1845. The re- 
cumbent statue (1847) of Godefroi Cavaignac on his tomb^at 
Montmartre (Pans) is one of tlie masterpieces of the sculptor 
Francois Rude* 

Jean Baptiste’s brother, Jacques-Marie, VicQmte Cavaignac 
(1773-1855), French general, served with distinction in the army 
under the republic and successive governments. He commanded 
the cavalry of the XL corps in the retreat from Moscow, and 
eventually became Vioomte Cavaignac and inspeetor^general 
of cavalry. 

CAVAIGNAC, LOUIS iPGfcHB (1802-1857), French general, 
son of J. B. Cavaignac, was bom at Paris on the uftober 

1802. After going through the usual course of stdqjr idf the 
military profession, he entered the army as an ehgineer officer 
in 1^24, ^nc| served in ihe Morea in tSaS, becoming ca^^tain in 
the foltowing year. When the irevolutidn of 1830 broke out 
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he was Stationed at Arras, and was the first officer of his r^ment 
to declare for the new order of things. In 1831 he was removed 
from active duty in consequence of his declared republicanism, 
but in 1832 he was recalled to the service and sent to Algeria. 
This continued to be the main sphere of his activity for sixteen 
years, and he won especial distinction in his fifteen months' 
command of the exposed garrison of Tlemfen, a command for 
which he was selected by Marshal Clausel (1836-1837), and in 
the defence of Cherchel (1840). Almost every step of his pro- 
motion was gained on the field of battle, and in 1844 the due 
d'Aumale himself asked for Cavaignac’s promotion to the rank 
of nwichal de camp. This was made in the same year, and 
he held various district commands in Algeria up to 1848, when 
the provisional government appointed him governor-general 
of the province with the rank of general of division. The post 
of minister of war was also offered to Cavaignac, but he refused 
it owing to the unwillingness of the government to quarter troops 
in Paris, a measure which the general* held to be necessary for 
the stability of the new r^pme. On his election to the National 
Assembly, however, Cavaignac returned to Paris. When he 
arrived on the 17th of May he found the capital in an extremely 
critical state. Several emeutes had already taken place, and by 
the 22nd of June 1848 a formidable insurrection had been 
organized. The only course now open to the National Assembly 
was to assert its authority by force. Cavaignac, first as minister 
of war and then as dictator, was called to the task of suppressing 
the revolt. It was no hght task, as the national guard was 
untrustworthy, regular troops were not at hand m sufficient 
numbers, and the insurgents had abundant time to prepare 
themselves. Variously estimated at from 30,000 to 60,000 men, 
well armed and organized, they had entrenched themselves 
at every step behind fonnidable barricades, and were ready to 
avail themselves of every advantage that ferocity and despair 
could suggest to them. Cmuignac failed perliaps to appreciate 
the political exigencies of the moment ; as a soldier he would 
not strike his blow until his plans were matured and his forces 
sufficiently prepared. When the troops at last advanc ed in three 
strong c6lumns, every inch of ground was disputed, and the 
government troops were frequently repulsed, till, fresh regiments 
arriving, he forced his way to the Place de la Bastille and crushed 
the insurrection in its headquarters. The contest, which raged 
from the 23rd to the morning of the 26th of June, was without 
doubt the bloodiest and most resolute the streets of Paris have 
ever seen, and the general did not hesitate to inflict the severest 
punishment on the rebels. 

Cavaignac was censured by some for having, by his delay, 
allowed the insurrection to gather head ; but in the chamber 
he was declared by a unanimous vote to have deserved well of 
his country. After laying down his dictatorial piowers, he 
continued to preside over the Executive Committee till the 
election of a regular president of the republic. It was expiected 
that the suffrages of France would raise Cavaignac to that 
piosition. But the mass of the people, and especially the rural 
population^ sick of revolution, and weary even of the moderate 
republicanism of Cavaigfiac, Were anxious for a stable govern- 
ment. Against the five and a half million votes recorded for 
Louis Napoleon, Cavaignac received only a million and a half. 
Not without chagrin at his defeat, he withdrew into the ranks 
of the opposition. He continued to serve as a representative 
during the short remainder of the republic; At the coup d'Mai 
of the 2nd December 1851 he was ah-ested along with the other 
members of the opposition ; but after a short imprisonment at 
Ham he was released, and, with his newly-married wife, lived 
in retirement till his death, which took place at Oume (Sarthe) 
on the 28th of October 1857. 

His Soh^ jAcOtks Marie EuefeNE GoCdefroi Cavaiot^ac 
(1853-1905), French politician, was bdrn in Paris on the zist of 
May 1853. He made public profession of his republican prin- 
ciples as a khoOlboy at the LyCie ^arlemagne by refusing 
in 1^7^ to receive a prize at the Sbrbonne from the hand of the 
pripet imperial. He received the mJlitary medal for service in 
tlie Prarico-Prussian Wkr, and in 1872 entered the &0l6 


Polytechnique. He served as a civil engineer in AngojulSmo until 
i88i, when he became master of requests in the council of state. 
In the next year he was elected deputy for the arroiidissement 
of Saint-Calais (Sarthe) in the republican interest. |n 1885- 
1886 he was under -secretary for war m the Henri Brisson 
mmistry, and he served m the cabinet of Liuile Loubet ^1892) 
as minister of marine and of the colonies. He had exchanged his 
moderate republicanism for radical views before he became 
war minister m the cabinet of Leon Bourgeois (i895-i896h 
He was again minister of war in the Brisson cabinet in July 
1898, when he read in the chamber a document which defimtely 
incriminated Captain Alfred Dreyfus. On the 30th of August, 
however, he stated that this had been discovered to be a forgery 
by Colonel Henry, but he refused to concur with his colleagues 
in a revision of the Dreyfus prosecution, which was the logical 
outcome of his own exposure of the forgery. Resigning his port- 
folio, he continued to declare his conviction of Dreyfus’s guilt, 
and joined the Nationalist group in the chamber, of which he 
became one of the leaders. He also was an energetic supporter 
of the Ligue de la Paine Fran^aise. In 1899 Cavaignac was ap 
unsuccessful candidate for the presidency of the republic. He 
had announced his intention of retiring from political life when 
he died at his country-seat near F 16 e (Sarthe) on the 25th of 
September 1905. He wrote an important book on the Form^iion 
de la Ptusse contemp&ratne (2 vols., 1891-1898), dealing with 
the events of 1806-1813. 

CAVAILLON, a town of south-eastern France in the deparb* 
ment of Vaucluse, 20 m. S.E. of Avignon by rail. Pop. (1906) 
town, 5760 ; commune, 9952. Cavaillon lies at the southern 
base of Mont St Jacques on the right bank of the Durance above 
its confluence with the Coulon. It has a hotel de vjlle of the 
i8th century, a church of the I2tli century, dedicated to St Vdran, 
and the mutilated remains of a triumphal arch of the Roman 
period. The town is an important railway junction and the 
commercial centre of a rich and well-irrigated plain, which pro- 
duces melons and other fruits, early vegetables (artichokes, 
tomatoes, celery, potatoes), and other products in profusion. 
Silk-worms are reared, and silk is an important article of trade. 
The preparation of preserved vegetables, fruits and other pro- 
visions, distillmg, and the manufacture of straw hats and 
leather are carried on. Numerous minor relics of the Roman 
period have been found to the south of the present town, on the 
site of the ancient Cabellto, a place of some note in the territory 
of the Cavarcs. In medieval and modern history the town has 
for the most part followed the fortunes of the Comtat Venaissin, 
in which it was included. Till the time of the Revolution it 
was the see of a bishop, and had a large number of monastic 
establishments. 

CAVALCANTI, GUIDO {c. 1250-1300), Italian, poet and 
philosopher, was the son of a philosopher whom Dante, in the 
Inferno, condemns to torment among the Epicureans and 
Atheists ; but he himself was a friend of the great poet. By 
marriage with Beatrice, daughter of Farinata Uberti, he became 
bead of the Ghibelliiiies ; and when the people, weary of continual 
brawls, aroused themselves, and sought peace by banishing the 
leaders of the rival parties, he was sent to Sarzana, where he 
caught a fever^ of which he died. Cavalcanti has left a number 
of love sonnets and canzoni, which were honoured by the pr^e 
oi Dante. Some are simple and graceful, but many are spoiled 
by a mixture of metaphysics borrowed from Plato, Aristotle 
and the Christian Fathers. They are mostly in honour of a 
French lady, whom he calls Mandetta. His Camme d^Amor^ 
was extremely popular, and was frequently published i and his 
complete poetical works are contained m Giunti’s collection 
(Florence, 1 527 ; Venice, 1531-^*1532), He also wrote in prose on 
philosophy and oratory. 

See D. G. Rossetti, Dmnk and h$s (krdfi (1874). 

CAVALIBR, JEAN (1681-1740), the famous chief of the 
Camisardbs (^ t'.), was bom at Mas Roux, a small hamletp in iho 
commune of Ribaute near Anduze (Gard)^ on the of 
Novemiber i68ii His father, an illiterate peasant, had been 
compelled by persecution to become a Roman Catholic along 
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with his family, but his mother brought him up secretly iil the 
Protestant faith. In hk boyhood he became a shepherd, and 
about his twentieth year he was apprenticed to a baker. 
Threatened with prosecution for his religious opinions he went 
to Geneva, where he passed the year 1701 ; he returned to the 
Cevennes on the eve of the rebellion of the Camisards, who by 
the murder of the AbhtS du Chayla at Pont-de-Monvert on the 
night of the 24th of July 1702 raised the standard of revolt. 
Some months later he became their leader. He showed himself 
possessed of an extraordinary genius for war, and Marshal 
Villars paid him the high compliment of saying that he was as 
courageous in attack as he was prudent in retreat, and that by 
his extraordinary knowledge of the country he displayed in the 
management of his troops a skill as great as that of the ablest 
officers. Within a period of two years he was to hold in check 
Count Victor Maurice de Broglie and Marshal Montrevel, 
generals of Louis XIV., and to carry on one of the most 
terrible partisan wars in French history. 

He organized the Camisard forces and maintained the most 
severe discipline. As an orator he derived his inspiration from 
the prophets of Israel, and raised the enthusiasm of his rude 
mountaineers to a pitch so high that they were ready to die 
with their young leader for the sake of liberty of conscience. 
Each battle increased the terror of his name. On Christmas day 
1702 he dared to hold a religious assembly at the very gates of 
Alais, and put to flight the local militia which came forth to 
attack him. At Vagnas, on the loth of February 1703, he 
routed the royal troops, but, defeated in his turn, he was com- 
pelled to find safety in flight. But he reappeared, was again 
defeated at Tour de Bellot (April 30), and again recovered himself, 
recruits flocking to him to fill up the places of the slain. By a 
long series of successes he raised his reputation to the highest 
pitch, and gained the full confidence of the people. It was in 
vain that more rigorous measures were adopted against the 
Camisards. Cavalier boldly carried the war into the plain, 
made terrible reprisals, and threatened even Nimes itself. On 
the i6th of April 1704 he encountered Marshal Montrevel 
himself at the bridge of Nages, with 1000 men against 5000, and, 
though defeated after a desperate conflict, he made a successful 
retreat with two- thirds of his men. It was at this moment 
that Marshal Villars, wishing to put an end to the terrible 
struggle, opened negotiations, and Cavalier was induced to 
attend a conference at Pont d^Av^ne near Alais on the nth of 
May 1704, and on the i6th of May he made submission at Nimes. 
These negotiations, with the proudest monarch in Europe, he 
carried on, not as a rebel, but as the leader of an army which 
had waged an honourable war. Louis XIV. gave him a com- 
mission as colonel, which Villars presented to him personally, 
and a pension of 1200 livres. At the same time he authorized 
the formation of a Camisard regiment for service in Spain under 
his command. 

Before leaving the Cevennes for the last time he went to Alais 
and to Ribaute, followed by an immense concourse of people. 
But Qvalier had not been able to obtain liberty of conscience, 
and his Camisards almost to a man broke forth in wrath against 
him, reproaching him for what they described as his treacherous 
desertion. On the 21st of June 1704, with a hundred Camisards 
who were still faithful to him, he departed from Nimes and 
came to Neu-Brisach (Alsace), where he was to be quartered. 
From Dijon he went on to Paris, where Louis XIV. gave him 
audience and heard his explanation of the revolt of the Cevennes. 
Returning to Dijon, fearing to be imprisoned in the fortress of 
Neu-Brisach, he escaped with his troop near Montb!liard and 
tbok refuge at Lailsanne. But he was too much of a soldier to 
abandon the career of arms. He offered his services to the duke 
of Savoy, and with his Camisards made war in the Val d^Aosta. 
After the peace he crossed ^0 England, where he formed a 
regiment of refugees which took part in the Spanish expedition 
under the earl of Peterborough and Sir Cloudcsley Shovel in 
May 1705. At the battle of Almansa the Camisards found 
themselves opposed to a French regiment, and without firing 
the two bodies ruihed one upon the other. Cavalier wrote 


later (July 10, 1707) : The only consolation that remains to 
me is that the regiment I had the honour to command never 
looked back, but sold its life dearly on the field* of battle. I 
fought as long as a man stood beside me and uhtil numbers 
overpowered me, losing also an immense quantity of blood 
from a dozen wounds which I received.^’ Marshal Berwick 
never spoke of this tragic event without visible emotion. 

On his return to England a small pension was given him and 
he settled at Dublin, where he published Memoirs of the Wars 
of the Cevennes under CoL Cavaher, written in French and trans« 
lated into English with a dedication to Lord Carteret (1726). 
Though Cavalier received, no doubt, assistance in the publica- 
tion of the Memoirs, it is none the less true that he provided the 
materials, and that his work is the most valuable source for the 
history of his life. lie was made a general on the 27 th of October 
* 735 > on the 25th of May 1738 was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of Jersey. Writing in the following year (August 26, 
^^739) be says : “ I am overworked and weary ; I am going to 
take the waters in England so as to be in a fit condition for the 
war against the Spaniards if they reject counsels of prudence,” 
He was promoted to the rank of major-general on the 2nd of 
July 1739, and died in the following year. In the parochial 
register of St Luke^s, Chelsea, there is an entry: “Burial a.d, 
1740, May 18, Brigadier John Cavalier.” 

There is a story which represents him as the fortunate rival 
of Voltaire for the hand of Olympe, daughter of Madame Dunoyer, 
author of the Lettres galantes. During his stay in England he 
married the daughter of Captain de Ponthieu and Marguerite 
de la Rochefoucauld, refugees living at Portarlington, Males- 
herbes, the courageous defender of Louis XVL, bears the follow- 
ing eloquent testimony to tnis young hero of the C6vennes : — 
“ I confess,” he says, “that this warrior, who, without ever having 
served, found himself by the mere gift of nature a great general, 

^ — this Camisard who was bold to punish a crime in the presence 
of a fierce troop which maintained itself by little crimes — this 
coarse peasant who, when admitted at twenty years of age into 
the society of cultivated people, caught their manners and won 
their love and esteem, this man who, though accustomed to a 
stormy life, and having just cause to be proud of his success, 
had yet enough philosophy in him by nature to enjoy for thirty- 
five years a tranquil private life — appears to me to be one of 
the rarest characters to be found in history.” 

For a more detailed account see F. Puaux, Vie de Jean Cavalier 
(1868) ; David C. A. Agnew, Protestant Exiles from France, li. 54-66 
(Lond., 1871) : Charvey, Jean Cavalier : nouveaux documents in^dits 
(1884). Eugene Sue popularized the name of the Camisard chief in 
Jean Cavalier ou les fanatiques des CSvennes (1840). (F, Px.) 

CAVALIER, a horseman, particularly a horse-soldier or one of 
gentle birth trained in knightly exercises. The word is taken 
from one of the French words which derived ultimately from 
the Late I-at, caballarius, a horseman, from Lat. eaballus, 
properly a pack-horse, which gave the Fr, cheval, a chevalier. 
This last word is the regular French for “ knight,” and is chiefly 
used in English for a member of certain foreign military or other 
orders, particularly of the Legion of Honour, Cavalier in English 
was early applied in a contemptuous sense to an overbearing 
swashbuckler — a roisterer or swaggering gallant. In Shakespeare 
(2 Henry IV. v. iii. 62) Shallow calls Bardolph’s companions 
“ cavaleros.” “ Cavalier ” is chiefly associated with the Royalists, 
the supporters of Charles 1 . in the struggle with the Parliament 
in the Great Rebellion. Here again it first appears as a term of 
reproach and contempt, applied by the opponents of the king. 
Charles in the Answer to the Petition (June 1^, 1642) speaks of 
cavaliers as a “ word by what mistake soever it seemes much in 
disfavour.” Further quotations of the use of the word by the 
Parliamentary party are given in the New English Dictionary. 
It was soon ^opted (as a title of honour) by the king’s party, 
who in return applied Roundhead to their opponents, and at the 
Restoration the court party preserved the name, )vnich survived 
till the rise of the term Tory (see Whig and Tory). The term 
“cavalier” has been, adopted from tbe French as a term in 
fortification for a work of great command constructed in the 
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interior of a fort, bastion or other defence, so as to fire over the 
main parapet without interfering with the fire of the latter. A 
greater volume of fire can thus be obtained, but the great height 
of the cavalier makes it ah easy target for a besieger’s guns. 

CAVALIERE, EMILIO DEL, 16th-century Italian musical 
composer, was bom in Rome about 1550 of a noble family. 
He held a post at the court of Ferdinand I. of Tuscany from 
1588 to 1597, and during his residence at Florence was on terms 
of intimacy with J. Peri, 0 . Rinuccini, G. Caccini and the rest 
of the Bardi circle. In 1 597 he returned to Rome, and became 
connected with the Congregation of the Oratory founded by St 
Philip Neri. Here in 1600 was performed Cavaliere’s contribution 
to the musical reformation initiated by his circle of friends in 
Florence — La Rappresentazione di Amma e dt CorpOy a sacred 
drama, which is regarded as the first example of what is now 
called oratorio. It is generally supposed that he was no longer 
living when the work was performed, but some authorities assign 
1602 as the date of his death. 

Cavaliere’s style is more facile than that of Peri and Caccini, 
but he is inferior to them in depth of musical expression. He 
is, however, important as being the first to apply the new' monodic 
style to sacred music, and as the founder of the Roman school 
of the 17th century which included Mazzocchi, Carissimi and 
Alessandro Scarlatti, 

See also H. Goldschmidt, Studien zur Geschichte dcr ttahenischen 
Oper im ly. Jahrhundeft, Band 1. 

GAVALLI, FRANCESCO (1599 ?-i676), Italian musical com- 
poser, was bom at Crema in 1599 or 1600. His real name was 
Pier Francesco Caletti-Bruni, but he is better known by that of 
Cavalli, the name of his patron, a Venetian nobleman. He 
became a singer at St Mark’s in Venice in 1617, second organist in 
1639, first organist in 1665, and in 1668 maestro di cappella. 
He is, however, chiefly important for his operas. He began to 
write for the stage in 1639 {Le Nozze di Teti e di Peleo), and soon 
established so great a reputation that he was summoned to Paris 
in 1660 to produce an opera {Serse) at the Louvre in honour of 
the marriage of Louis XIV. lie visited Paris again in 1662, 
bringing out his Ercole Amante. His death occurred in Venice 
on the 14th of January 1676. Twenty-seven operas of Cavalli 
are still extant, most of them being preserved in the library of 
St Mark at Venice. Monleverde had found opera a musico- 
literary experiment, and left it a magnificent dramatic spectacle. 
Cavalli succeeded in making opera a popular entertainment. 
He reduced Monteverde’s extravagant orchestra to more practical 
limits, introduced melodious arias into his music and popular 
types into his lihreiii. His operas have all the characteristic 
exaggerations and absurdities of the 17th century, but they have 
also a remarkably strong sense of dramatic effect as well as a 
great musical facility, and a grotesque humour which was 
characteristic of Italian grand opera down to the death of 
Alessandro Scarlatti. 

CAVALLINI, PIETRO (g 1279-1364), Italian painter, bom in 
Rome, was an artist of the earliest epoch of the modern Roman 
school, and was taught painting and mosaic by Giotto while 
employed at Rome ; it is believed that he assisted his master in 
the mosaic of the Navicella or ship of St Peter, in the porch of the 
church of that saint. He also studied under the Cosmati. Lanzi 
describes him as an adept in both arts, and mentions with appro- 
bation his grand fresco of a Crucifixion at Assisi, still in tolerable 
preservation ; he was, moreover, versed in architecture and in 
sculpture. According to George Vertue, it is highly probable 
that Cavallini executed, in 1279, the mosaics and other orna- 
ments of the tomb of Edward the Confessorin Westminster Abbey. 
He would thus be the “ Petrus Civis Romanus whose name is 
inscribed on the shrine ; but a comparison of dates invalidates 
this surmise. He died in 1364, at the age of eighty-five, in the 
odour of sanctity, having in his later years been a man of eminent 
piety. Hfe is said to havfe carved for the Basilica of San Paolo 
fuori le Mura, close to Rome, a crucifix which spoke in 1370 to a 
female saint. Some highly important works by Cavallini iri the 
church of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, Rome, have been recentiiy 
discovered. 


CAVALLO> TIBERIUS (i749*-i8o9), Anglo-Italian electrician 
and natural philosopher, was bom. on the 30th of Maith 1749 at 
Naples, where his father was a physician. In 1771 he came to 
England with the intention of pursuing a mercantile career, but 
he soon turned his attention to scientific work. Although he 
made several ingenious improvements in scientific instruments, 
his mind was rather imitative and critical than creative. He 
published numerous works on different branches of physics, 
including A Complete Treatise on Electricity (1777), Treatise m 
the Nature and Properties of Air and other ^rmanenUy Elastic 
Fluids (1781), History and Practice of Aerostation (1785), Treatise 
on Magnetism (1787), Elements of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy (1803), Theory and Practice of Medical Electricity 
(1780), and Medical Properties of Factitious Air He died 

in I^ndon on the 2i.st of December 1809. 

CAVALLOTTI, FELICE (1842-^1898), Italian politician, poet 
and dramatic author, was born at Milan on the 6th of November 
1842. In i860 and 1866 he fought with the Garibaldian Corps, 
but first attained notoriety by his anti-monarchical lampoons in 
the Gazzetta dt Milano and in the Gazzettma Rosa between 1866 
and 1872. Elected to parliament as deputy for Corteolona in 
the latter year, he took the oath of allegiance after having 
publicly impugned its validity. Eloquence and turbulent com- 
bativeness in and out of parliament secured for him the leader- 
ship of the extreme Left on the death of Bertani in 1886. 
During his twelve years’ leadership his party increased in number 
from twenty to seventy, and at the time of his death his parlia- 
mentary influence was greater than ever before. Though am- 
bitious and addicted to defamatory methods of personal attack 
which sometimes savoured of political blackmail, Cavallotti’s 
eloquent advocacy of democratic reform, and apparent generosity 
of sentiment, secured for him a popularity surpassed by that of 
no contemporary save Crispi. Services rendered in the cholera 
epidemic of 1885, his numerous lawsuits and thirty-three duels, 
his bitter campaign against Crispi, and his championship'* of 
French interests, combined to enhance his notoriety and to 
increase his political influence. By skilful alliances with the 
marquis di Rudini he more than once obtained practical control 
of the Italian government, and exacted notable concessions 
to Radical demands. He was killed on the 6th of March 1898 
in a duel with Count Macola, editor of the conservative Gazetia 
di Venezia, whom he had assailed with characteristic intemper- 
ance of language. By his death the house of Savoy lost a re- 
lentless foe, and the revolutionary elements in Italy a gifted, 
if not entirely trustworthy, leader. (li. W. S;) 

CAVALRY (Fr. cavalerie, Ger. Kavallerie or Reiterei, derived 
ultimately from Late Lat. caballus, horse), a word which came 
into use in military literature about the middle of the i6th 
century as applied to mounted men of all kinds employed for 
combatant purposes, whether intended primarily for charging in 
masses, in small bodies, or for dismounted fighting. By degrees, 
as greater refinement of terminology has become desirable, the 
idea has been narrowed down until it includes only “ horsemen 
trained to achieve the purpose of their commander by the com- 
bined action of man and horse,” and this definition will be found 
to cover the whole field of cavalry activity, from the tasks 
entrusted to the cavalry corps ” of 10,000 sabres down to the 
missions devolving on isolated squadrons and even troops. 

History. — The evolution of the cavalry arm has never been 
uniform at any one time over the surface of the globe, but has 
always been locally modified by the conditions of 
each community and the stage of intellectual develop- &§ 
ment to which at any given moment each had attamed. maumM 
The first condition for the existence of the aim 
being the existence of the horse itself, its relative scarcity 
or the reverse and its adaptability to its environment in 
each particular district have always exercised a preponderating 
infiuence on the development of cavalry oiganization and 
tactics. The indigenous horses of Europe and Asia being 
very small, the first application of their capabilities for war 
purposes seems everywhere to have been as draught animals 
for chariots, the construction of which implies not only the 
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existence of level surfaces, perhaps of actual roads, but a very 
considerable degree of.ruechanical skill in those who designed and 
employed them. The whole of the classical and oriental mytho- 
logies, together with the earliest monuments of Egypt, Assyria 
and India, are convincing on this point. Nowhere can we find 
a trace ei^csr of description or delineation of animals physically 
capable of carrying on their backs the armed men of the period. 
Ail the eaarliest allusions to the use of the horse in war either 
point dir^tly to the employment as a draught animal, or where 
not specific, as in the description of the war-horse in Job, they 
wotild apply equally well to one harnessed to a chariot as to one 
rklden under the saddle. 

The first trace of change is to be found, according to Prof. 
Wm. Ridgeway (Ortgm and Influence of the ThoroughbYtd Horse, 
p. 243), in an Egyptian relief showing Nubians mounted on 
horses of an entirely different breed, taller and more powerful 
than any which had gone before them. These horses appear 
to have come from the vicinity of Dongola, and the strain still 
survives in the Sudan. The breed is traced into Arabia, where 
only second-rate horses had been reared hitherto, and thence 
to different parts of Europe, where eventually centres of cavalry 
activity developed. The first detailed evidence of the existence 
of organized bodies of mounted men is to be found in Xenophon, 
whose instructions for the breaking, training and command 
of a squadron remain almost as a mode! for modem practice. 
Their tactical employment, however, seems still to have been 
relatively insignificant, for the horses were still far too small 
and too few to deliver a charge with sufficient momentum to 
break the heavy armed and disciplined hoplites. The strain of 
ancient battle was of an entirely different order to that of 
modem fighting. In tlie absence of projectiles of sufficient 
range and fxjwer to sweep a whole area, the fighting was entirely 
between the front ranks of the opposing forces. When a front 
rank fighter fell, his place was immediately taken by his comrade 
in the rear, who took up the individual combat, excited by his 
comrade’s fate but relatively fresh in mind and muscle. This 
process of feeding the fight from the rear could be protracted 
almost indefinitely. If Qien, as a consequence of a charge, a 
few mounted men did penetrate the ranks, they encountered 
siadi a crowd of well-protected and fresh swordsmen that they 
were soon pulled off their ponies and despatched. Now and 
again great leaders, Alexander, Hannibal and Scipio Africanus, 
for instance, succe^ed ki riding down thdr opponents, but in 
the main, and as against the Roman infantry in particular, 
mounted troops proved of very little service on the battlefield. 

It was, however, otherwise in the sphere of strategy. There, 
informatian was of even greater importance, because harder to 
obtain, than it is nowadays, and the army which could push out 
its feelers to the greater distance, surround its enemy aaad 
intercqit his communicationB, derived nearly the same advan- 
tages as it does at present. Hence both sides provided them- 
selves with ihorsemen, and when these met, each in the per- 
formance of their several duties, changes of masses naturally 
ensued. This expiains the value attaching in tibe old days to the 
possession of horeenfieeh iond the rapid spread of the relatively 
new Dongola or African strain over the then known world 

The primitive instinct of aboriginal man is to throw stones 
or other mi^es for purposes of defence (apes will throw anything 
they can find, but they never use sticks) ; hence, as the Romans 
penetrated ever farther amongst the barbarian tribes, their 
horsemen in first line found ever-increasing need for protection 
against projectiics. But the greater the weight of armour 
carried, the grewtier the demands upon the endurance of the 
horse. Then, as the weight - carrying breed Was expensive 
and, with the decay «flrf the Roman Empire, corruption and 
peculatbn spread, a limit was soon placed on the miltiplioution 
of charging cavalry, and if became necessary to Sail back on 
the indigenous pony, which could only carry a rider from plOoe 
to place, not charge. Thus there wais a gradual levelling down 
of the moonucd aarms, the heavy cavalry becoming too hmvy to 
gallop and the light not good enough for united action. Against 
suich ^epponiants, the 'lighter and better mounted tribesmen 


Asia found their task easy. They cut off the supplies of the 
marching infantry, filled up or destroyed the wells, &c;, and 
thus demonstrated the strategic necessity of superior mobility. 

With the decay of civilization discipline also disappeared, 
and, as discipline consists essentially in the spirit of self-sacrifice 
for the good of the community, its opposite, self-preservation, 
became the guiding principle. This in turn led to the increase 
of armour carried, and thence to the demand for heavier horses, 
and this demand working through several centuries led ulti- 
mately to the breeding of the great weight-carrying animals on 
whose existence that of medieval chivalry depended. These 
horses, however, being very costly and practically useless for 
general purf>oses, could only become the property of the wealthy, 
who were too independent to feel the need of combination, and 
preferred to live on the spoliation and taxation of the weak. 
This spoliation eventually impelled the weaker men to combine, 
and at first their combination took the form of the construction 
of fortified places, against which mounted men were powerless. 
On the other hand, expense put a limit to the area which fortifica- 
tions could enclose, and this again limited the supplies for the 
garrison. Horsemen sweeping the country for miles around had 
no difficulty in feeding themselves, and the surrender of all 
beleaguered places through starvation was ultimately inevitable, 
unless food could be introduced from allied towns in the vicinity. 
It was of no use to introduce fighting men only into a place 
! which primarily required food (cf. Jjucknow, 1857) to protract 
its resistance. Hence some means had tx> be found to surround 
the supply^convoys with a physically impemetral^le shield, and 
eighteen-foot pikes in the hands of powerful disciplined soldiers 
met the requirements. Against eight to ten ranks of such men 
the best cavalry in the world, relying only on their swords, 
were helpkss, and for the time (towards the close of the 15th 
century) infantry remained masters of the field on the continent 
^ of Europe. 

England meanwhile had developed on lines of her own. Thanks 
to her longbowmcn and tiie military genius of her leaders, she 
might have retained indefinitely the command of the continent 
had it not been for the invention of gunpowder, which, though 
readily accepted by the English for sieges in Prance, proved the 
ultimate cause of their undoing. It was the French who developed 
the use of siege artillery most rapidly, and their cavalry were not 
slow to take the hint ; unlike the longlx)w and the crossbow, the 
pistol could be used effectively from horseback, and presently 
the knights and their retainers, having the deepest purses, 
provided themselves with Jong pistols in addition to their lances 
and swords. These weapons sent a bullet through any armour 
which a foot-soldier could conveniently carry, or his commander 
afford, and if anything went wrong with their mechanism (which 
was complicated and uncertain) the speed of his horse isoon 
carried the rider out of danger. A new form of attack against 
infantry, introduced by the French at Cerisoles, 1544, thus 
developed iUdt A troop or squadron, formed im from twelve 
to sixteen ranks, trotted up to within pistol shot of the angle of 
the square to be attacked and liaJted ; then each rank in suc- 
cession cantered off man by man to the left, discharging his pistol 
at the square as he passed, and riding back to his place behind the 
column to reload. This could be prolonged indefinitely, and 
against sudi tactics the infantry were powerless. The stakes 
carried by English archers to check the direct charge of horse- 
men became useless, as did also ckevaux de frise, though the 
latter (wJbich origineuted in the 14th century) continued to be 
employed by the Austrians against the swiftly -chaiging Turks 
till the close of the 17th century. Thus it became necessary to 
devise some new impediment which, v whilst remaining mobile, 
would also give cover and an advantage in the final hand-to- 
hand shock. The problem was solved in Bohemia, Poknid and 
Moravia (Hussite warSi, about 1430), where, distances Wng great 
and the counfry open, greater mobility and capacity in the 
convoys became csseiatial. Great trains of wagons were placed 
in cbaige xaf m infantry escort, of wlhich a part had b^ome 
possessed of <fiiwrn% and these moved across country in as 
many as twelve parallel lines drilled to form laagers, 
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in SouHk Africa. Again the cavalry proved helpless, and for 
nehriy a century in central Europe the word “ Wagenburg 
(wagon-fortress) became synonymous with “ army.’’ Then an 
unfortunate inspiration came to the wagon-men. A large gun 
Was relatively cheaper to manufacture, and more effective 
than a small one. To keep their assailants at a distance, they 
mounted wall-pieces of about one-inch bore on their wagons. 
For a moment the balance inclined in their favour, but the 
cavalry were quick to see their advantage in this new idea, and 
they immediately followed suit. They, too, mounted guns on 
wheels, and, as their mobility gave them choice of position, they 
were al3le to concentrate their fire against any side of the laager, 
and again ultimate surrender was the only way out of the 
defenders’ dilemma. 

The interesting problem thus raised was never finally solved, 
for the .scene of action now shifted to western Europe, to the 
valley of the Po, and more particularly to the Netherlands, 
where fortresses were closer together and the clayey nature of 
the Rhine delta had already made paved roads necessary. Then, 
the Wagenburg being no longer needed for the short transits 
between one fortified town and another, the infantry reasserted 
themselves. Firearms liaving been much improved in the interval 
the spearmen (pikemen) had already (about 1515) learnt to 
protect themselves by musketeers trained to take advantage of 
cover and ground somewhat in the same fashion as the modem 
skirmisher. These musketeers kept light guns at a distance 
from their pikemen, but dared not venture far out, as their fire 
was altogether inadequate to stop a rush of horsemen ; when the 
latter threatened to intervene, they had to mn for safety to the 
squares of pikemen, whom they assisted in turn by keeping 
the cavalry beyond pistol range. Hence the horsemen had to 
fall back upon more powerful guns, and these, being slow and 
requiring more train, could be most economically protected by 
infantry (see also Artillery). 

Thus about the close of the i6th century western armies 
differentiated themselves out into the still existing three types — 
cavalry, artillery and infantry. Moreover, each type 
I/th- subdivided, the cavalry becoming heavy, medium 

pnJZsi, dragoons. At this period there was nothing to 

disturb the equilibrium of two contending forces except 
the characters of their respective leaders. The mercenary element 
had triumphed everywhere over the feudal levies. The moral 
qualities of all were on the same indifferent level, and battles in 
the open followed one recognized course. Neither army being 
able to outmarch the other, both drew up masses of pikes in 
parallel lines. The musketeers covered the deployment of the 
heavy guns on cither side, the cavalry drew up on the wings and 
a strictiy parallel fight ensued, for in the alxsence of a common 
cause for which men were willing to die, plunder was the ruling 
motive, and all control and discipline melted in the excitement 
of the contest. 

It is to the growth of Protestantism that cavalry owes its next 
great forward leap. To sweep the battlefield, it was absolutely 
essential that men should be ready to subordinate selfish con- 
siderations to the triumph Of their cause. The Roman Catholicism 
of the day gave many loopholes for the evasion of clear duty, 
but from these the reformed faith was free, and it is to the 
reawakened sense of duty that Gustavus Adolphus appealed. 
This alone rendered combination amongst hb subordinate 
leaders possible, and on this power of combination all. his victories 
depend^. Other cavalry soldiers, once let loose in the charge, 
could fiever be trusted to return to the field, the prospective 
plunder of the enemy’s baggage being too strong a temptation } 
but the king’s men could be depended on, and once brought 
baOk in formed bodies, they rode over the enemy’s skirmishers 
and captured hb batteries. Then the equilibrium of ioroe 
was destroyed, and all arms combined naade short work of the 
opposing infantiy alone (Breitenfeld> 1631). But the Swedbh 
king perished with his work half done, and matters reverted to 
their former condition Until the appearance caf Cromwell, another 
great leader capable of animating his men with the spirit of 
devotion, again rendered the cavalry arm supreme. The essence 


of his success lay in this, that his men were ready everywhere 
and always to lay down their lives for their common cause. 
Whether scouting 70 m. to the front of their army, tyr fighting 
dismounted to delay the enemy at defiles or to storm fortified 
strongholds, or charging home on the battlefield, their will 
power, focused on, and in turn dependent on, the personality 
of their great leader, dominated all human instincts of fear, 
rapacity or selfishness. It is true that they had not td ride 
against the modern rifle, but it is equally true that there was no 
quick-firing artillery to carry terror through the enemy army, 
and it was against masses of spearmen and musketeers, not then 
subjected to bursting shells or the lash of shrapnel and rifle 
bullets, that the final charges had always to be ridden home. 

Each succeeding deride thereafter has seen a .steady diminu- 
tion in the ultimate power of resistance of the infantry, and a 
corresponding increase in the power of fire preparation at the 
disposal of the supreme leader; and the chances of cavalry have 
fluctuated with the genius of that leader in the employment of 
the means at his disposal, and the topographical conditions 
existing within each theatre of war. During the campaigns in 
Flanders, with its multiplicity of fortresses and clayey soil, 
cavalry rapidly degenerated into mounted infantry, throwing 
aside sword and lance-proof armour, and adopting long muskets 
and heavier ammunition. Presently they abandoned the charge 
at a gallop and reverted to an approach at the trot, and if (as 
at Blenheim) their influence proved decisive on the field of 
battle, this was because the conditions were common to both 
combatants, and the personal influence of “Corporal John,” as 
his soldiers called Marlborough, ensured greater steadiness and 
better co-operation. 

When Frederick 11. became king of Prussia (1740), he 
found his cavalry almost at the nadir of efficiency ; even his 
cuirassiers drilled principally on foot. “ They can 
manoeuvre,” on foot, “with the same precision as u^mtorm 
my grenadiers, but unfortunately they are equally of tht 
slow.” His enemies the Austrians, thanks to their 
wars against the Turks who always charged at a 
gallop, had maintained greater dash and mobility, and at Moll- 
witz the Prussians only escaped disaster by the astounding 
rapidity of their infantry fire. In disgust the king then 
wrote, “ Die Cavallerie is nicht einmal werth dasz sie der 
Teufel week holet,” and he immediately set about their re- 
form with his usual energy and thorouglmess. Three yejars 
after Mollwitz, the result of his exertions was apparent in 
the greatly increased importance the arm acquired on the 
battlefield, and the charge of the Bayreuth dragoons at Hohen- 
friedberg (June 4, 1745), who with 1500 horses rode over and 
dispersed 20 Austrian battalidns, bringing in 2500 prisoners and 
67 colours, will always rank os one of the most brilliant feats in 
military history.^ The following years of peace (1745-1756) 
were devoted to the methodical preparation of the cavalry to 
meet the requirements that Frederick’s methods of war would 
make upon them, and it is to this period that the student should 
devote special attention. From the very outbreak of the Seven 
Years’ War (1756) this training asserted its influence, and 
Rossbach (1757) and Zomdorf (1758) arc the principal examples 
of what cavalry handled in masses can effect. At Rosslmch 
General v. Seydlitz, at the head of 38 squadTOns> practically 
began and ended the destruction of the French army, and at 
Zorndorf he saved the day for the Prussians by a series of the 
most brilliant charges, whidh successively destroyed the Russian 
right wing and centre. These battles so conclusively demon- 
strated the superiority of the Prussian cavalry that their enemies 
completely altered their tactical procedure. Th^ now utflined 
their enormous numerical superiority by working in two separate 
amries, each almost as strong as the whole Prussian forde. When 
the latter moved against either, the one threatened immediately 
threw up heavy entrenchments, against which cavalry were, of 
oemrse, ineffective, whilst the other pursued its mar A. When 
Frederick, having more or less beaten his immediate opponent, 

loss of the tcgimetit was twenty-eight killed and sixty-six 
woonded. - 
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began to threaten the other army it entrenched likewise. Against 
these methods the Prussian army soon wore itself out, and though 
from time to time the cavaliy locally distinguished itself, no 
further opportunities for great decisive blows presented them- 
selves. 

The increased demands made upon the mobility of the Prussian 
horsemen naturally resulted in the gradual rejection of everything 
which was not essential to their striking power. The long muskets 
and bayonets were laid aside, but the cuirass was retained for 
the m&Ue, and by the close of the great struggle the various 
branches of the arm had differentiated themselves out into the types 
still adhered to, heavy cavalry, dragoons, hussars, whose equip- 
ment as regards essentials thenceforward hardly varied up to the 
latter years of the 19th century. The only striking difference 
lies in the entire rejection of the lance in the armament of the 
chfliging squadrons, and the reason is characteristic of the prin- 
ciples of the day. The Prussian cavalry had realized that success 
was decided, not primarily by actual collision, but by the moral 
effect of the appearance of an absolutely closed wall of horse- 
men approaching the adversary at full speed. If the necessary 
degree of cohesion was attained, the other side was morally beaten 
before collision took place, and either turned to flight, or met the 
shock with so little resolution that it was ridden over without 
difficulty. In the former case any weapon was good enough 
to kill a flying enemy ; in the latter, in the melee which then 
ensued, the crush in the ranks of the victors was still so great 
that the lance was a hindrance rather than a help. 

In the years succeeding the war the efficiency of the Prussian 
cavalry sank very rapidly, the initial cause being the death of 
Seydlitz at the early age of fifty-two. His personality had alone 
dominated the discontent, lethargy and hopelessness created by 
ruthless financial economies. When he was gone, as always in the 
absence of a great leader, men adapted their lives to the line of 
least resistance. In thirty years the wreck was complete, and 
within the splendid squadrons which had been accustomed to 
manoeuvre with perfect precision at the highest speed, there 
were (as F. A. von der Marwitz in his Nachlass clearly shows) not 
more than seven thoroughly trained men and horses to each, the 
remainder being trained for little longer and receiving less atten- 
tion than is the case with modern 2nd line or auxiliary cavalry. 

For the generation preceding the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, Frederick the Great’s army, and especially his 
cavmiry cavalry, had become the model for all Europe, but 
inth^ the mainspring of the excellence of his squadrons 
rrvo/if was everywhere overlooked. Seydlitz had manoeuvred 
Uaamfy great masses of horsemen, therefore every one else 
must have great masses also; but no nation grasped 
the secret, viz, the unconditional obedience of the horse to 
its rider, on which his success had depended. Neither 
was it possible under the prevailing .social conditions to 
secure the old stamp of horse, or the former attention to 
detail on Hie part of men and officers. In France, owing to the 
agricultural decay of the country, suitable remounts for charg- 
ing cavalry were almost unobtainable, and as this particular 
branch of the arm was almost exclusively commanded by the 
aristocracy it suffered most in the early days of the Revolution. 
The hussars, being chiefly recruited and officered by Alsatians and 
Germans from the Rhine provinces, retained their individuality 
and traditions much longer than the dragoons and cuirassiers, 
and, to the very close of the great wars, we find them always 
ready to charge at a gallop ; but the unsteadiness and poor 
horsemanship of the other branches was so great that up to 1812, 
the year of their destruction, they always charged at a trot only, 
considering that the advantage of superior coition thus gained 
more than balanced the loss of momentum due to the slower pace. 

Generally, the growth of the French cavalry service followed 
the universal law. The best bigJiorses went to the heavy charging 
cavalry, viz. the cuirassiers^ the best light horses to the hussars, 
and the d^oons received tl%e remainder, for in principle they 
were only infantry placed on horseback for convenience of loco^ 
motion, and were not primarily intended for combined mounted 
action. Fortunately for them, their principal adversaries, the 


Austrians, had altogether failed to grasp the lesson of the Seven 
Years’ War. Writing in 1780 Colonel Mack, a very capable 
officer, said, Even in 1769, the cavalry could not ride, could not 
manage to control their horses. Not a single squadron could keep 
its dressing at a gallop, and before they had gone fifty yftrds at 
least ten out of forty horses in the first rank would break out 
to the front,” and though the veteran field marshal Lacy 
issued new regulations, their spirit seems always to have escaped 
the executive officers. The British cavalry was almost worse 
off, for economy had reduced its squadrons to mere skeletons, 
and the traditional British style of horsemanship, radically 
different from that in vogue in France, made their training for 
combined action even more difficult than elsewhere. Hence the 
history of cavalry during the earlier campaigns of the Revolution 
is marked by no decisive triumphs, the results are always in- 
adequate when judged by the magnitude of the forces employed, 
and only the brilliant exploit of the 15th Light Dragoons (now 
Hussars) at Villers en Couch6 (April 24, 1794) deserves to be 
cited as an instance of the extraordinary influence which even 
a few horsemen can exercise over a demoralized or untrained mob 
of infantry. 

Up to the campaign of Poland (see Napoleonic Campaigns) 
French victories were won chiefly by the brilliant infantry 
fighting, cavalry only intervening (as at Jena) to charge a beaten 
enemy and complete his destruction by pursuit. But after the 
terrible waste of life in the winter of 1806-7, appalling 

losses in battle, Napoleon introduced a new form of attack. 
The case-shot preparation of his artillery (see Artillery) sowed 
confusion and terror in the enemy’s ranks, and the opportunity 
was used by masses of cavalry. Henceforward this method 
dominated the Napoleonic tactics and strategy. The essential 
difference between this system and the Frederician lies in this, 
that with the artillery available in the former period it was not 
possible to say in advance at what point the intervention of 
cavalry would be necessary, hence the need for speed and 
precision of manoeuvre to ensure their arrival at the right time 
and place. Napoleon now selected beforehand the point he 
meant to overwhelm and could bring his cavalry masses within 
striking distance at leisure. Once placed, it was only necessary 
to induce them to run away in the required direction to over- 
whelm everything by sheer weight of men and horses. This 
method failed at Waterloo because the ground was too heavy, 
the slope of it against the charge, and the whole condition of the 
horses too low for the exertion demanded of them. 

The British cavalry from 1793 to 1815 suffered from the same 
causes which at the beginning of the 20th century brought 
about its breakdown in the South African War. Over-sea 
transport brought the horses to land in poor condition, and it 
was rarely possible to afford them sufficient time to recover and 
become accustomed to the change in forage, the conditions of 
the particular theatre of operations, &c., before they had to be 
led against the enemy — hence a heavy casualty roll and the 
introduction into the ranks of raw unbroken horses which 
interfered with the precision of manoeuvre of the remainder. 
Their losses (about 13 % per annum) were small as compared 
with those of South Africa, but this is mainly accounted for by the 
fact that, operations being generally in the northern hemisphere, 
the change of climate was never so severe. Tactically, they 
suffered, like the Austrians and Prussians, from the absence of 
any conception of the Napoleonic strategy amongst their principal 
leaders. As it was not known where the great blow was to fall, 
they were distributed along the whole line, and thus became 
habituated to the idea of operating in relatively small bodies. 
This is the worst school for the cavalry soldier, because it is only 
when working in masses of forty to sixty squadrons that the 
cumulative consequences of small errors of detail become so 
apparent as to convince all ranks of the necessity of conformii^ 
accurately to established prescriptions. Nevertheless, they still 
retained the practice of charging at a gallop, and as a whole 
were by far the most efficient body of horsemen who survived 
at the close of the great wars. 

In the reaction that then ensued all over Europe, cavalry 
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practically ceased to exist. The financial and agricultural 
exhaustion of all countries, and of Prussia in particular, was so 
complete that money was nowhere to be fotind for the great 
concentrations and manoeuvre practices which are 
#9/1?^ - essential to the efficiency of the cavalry than to 

c0ntary- Other arms. Hence a whole generation of 

officers grew up in ignorance of the fundamental 
principles which govern the employment of their arm. It was 
not till 1848 that the Prussians began again to unite whole 
cavalry divisions for drill and manoeuvre, and the soldiers of the 
older generation had not yet passed away when the campaign.s 
of 1866 and 1870 brought up again the realities of the battle-field. 
Meanwhile the introduction of long-range artillery and small 
arms had entirely destroyed the tactical relation of the three 
arms on which the Napoleonic tactics and strategy had been 
based, and the idea gained ground that the battle-field would no 
longer afford the same opportunities to cavalry as before. The 
experiences gained by the Americans in the Civil War helped to 
confirm this preconception. If in battles waged between in- 
fantries armed only with muzzle-loading rifles, cavalry could find 
no opportunity to repeat past exploits, it was argued that its 
chances could not fail to be still further reduced by the breech- 
loader. But this reasoning ignored the principal factors of former 
successes. The mounted men in America failed not as a con- 
sequence of the armament they encountered, but because the 
war brought out no Napoleon to create by his skill the opportunity 
for decisive cavalry action, and to mass his men beforehand 
in confident anticipation. The same reasoning applies to the 
European campaigns of 1866 and 1870, and the results obtained 
by the arm were so small, in proportion to the numbers of squad- 
rons available and to their cost of maintenance as compared with 
the other arms, that a strong reaction set in everywhere against 
the existing institutions, and the re-creation of the dragoon, under 
the new name of mounted rifleman, was advocated in the hope 
of obtaining a cheap and efficient substitute for the cavalryman. 

Later events in South Africa and in Manchuria again brought 
this question prominently to the front, but the essential difference 
between the old and new schools of thought has not been gener- 
ally realized. The “ mounted rifle ’’ adherents base their argu- 
ments on the greatly increased efficiency of the rifle itself. The 

cavalry ” school, on the other hand, maintains that, the weapons 
themselves being everywhere substantially equal in efficiency, 
the advantage rests with the side which can create the most 
favourable conditions for their employment, and that, funda- 
mentally, superior mobility will always confer upon its possessor 
the choice of the circumstances under which he will elect to 
engage. Where the two sides are nearly equally matched in 
mobility, neither side can afford the time to dismount, for the 
other will utilize that time to manceuvre into a position which 
gives him a relative superiority for whichever form of attack he 
may elect to adopt, and this relative superiority will always more 
than suffice to eliminate any advantage in accuracy of fire that his 
opponent may have obtained by devoting his principal attention 
to trainii^ his men on the range instead of on the mounted 
manoeuvre ground. 

Finally, the “ cavalry ” school reasons that in no single cam- 
paign since Napoleon^s time have the conditions governing 
encounters been normal. Either the roadless and barren nature 
of the country has precluded of itself the rapid marching which 
forms the basis of all modern strategy, as in America, Turkey, 
South Africa and Manchuria, or the relative power of the infantry 
and artillery weapons, as in Bohemia (i866)and in France (1870), 
has rendered wholly impossible the creation of the great tactical 
opportunity diaracteristic of Napoleon^s later method, for there 
then existed no means of overwhelming the enemy with a suffi- 
cient hail of projectiles to render the penetration of the cavalry 
feasible. The latest improvehient in artillery, viz. the perfected 
shrapnel and the quick-firing guns, have, however, enormously 
facilitated the attainment of this primary fire superiority, and, 
moreover, it has simplified the procedure to such a degr^ that I 
Napoleon is no longer needed to direct. The battles of the future 
will thus, in Civilized countries, revert to the Napoleonic type, i 


and the side which possesses the most highly trained and mobile 
force of cavalry will enjoy a greater relative superiority over its 
adversary than at any period since the days of Frederick. 

The whole experience of the past thus goes to show that no 
nation in peace has ever yet succeeded in maintaining a highly 
trained cavalry sufficiently numerous to meet all the demands 
of a great war. Hence at the outbreak of hostilities there has 
always been a demand for some kind of supplementary force 
which can relieve the regular squadrons of those duties of ob- 
servation and exploration which wear down the horses most 
rapidly and thus render the squadrons ineffective for their 
culminating duty on the battle-field. This demand has been met 
by the enrolment of men willing to fight and rendered mobile 
by mounts of an inferior description, and the greater the urgency 
the greater has been the tendency to give them arras which they 
can quickly learn to use. To make a man an expert swordsman 
or lancer has always taken years, but he can be taught to use 
a musket or rifle sufficiently for his immediate purpose in a very 
short time. Hence, to begin with, arms of this description have 
invariably l>een issued to him. But once these bodies have been 
formed, and they have come into collision with trained cavalry, 
the advantages of mobility, combined with the power of shock, 
have become so apparent to all, that insensibly the ‘‘ dragoon ” 
has developed into the cavalry soldier, the rate of this evolution 
being conditioned by the nature of the country in which the 
fighting took place. 

This evolution is best seen in the American Civil War. The 
men of the mounted forces engaged had been trained to the use 
of the rifle from childhood, while the vast majority had never 
seen a sword, hence the formation of ‘‘ mounted rifles ; and 
these “ mounted rifles developed precisely in accordance with 
the nature of their surroundings. In districts of virgin forests 
and marshland they remained “ mounted rifles,’^ in the open 
prairie country of the west they became cavalry pure and simple, 
though for want of time they never rivalled the precision of 
manoeuvre and endurance of modem Prussian or Austrian horse. 
In South Africa the same sequence was followed, and had the 
Boer War lasted longer it is certain that such Boer leaders as 
de Wet and de la Rey would have reverted to cavalry tactics 
of shock and cold steel at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Therefore when we find, extending over a cycle of ages, the 
same causes producing the same effects, the natural conclusion is 
that the evolution of the cavalry arm is subject to a universal 
law which persists in spite of all changes of armament. 

Employment of Cavalry , — It is a fundamental axiom of all 
military action that the officer commanding the cavalry of any 
force comprising the three arms of the service is in the strictest 
sense an executive officer under the officer commanding that 
particular force as a whole. The latter again is himself responsible 
to the political power he represents. When intricate political 
problems are at stake, it may be, and generally is, quite impractic- 
able that any subordinate can share the secret knowledge of 
the power to which he owes his allegiance. 

The essence of the value of the cavalry soldier’s services 
lies in this, that the demand is never made upon him in its 
supremest form until the instinct of the real commander realizes 
that the time has come. Whether it be to cover a retreat, and 
by the loss of hundreds to save the lives of tens of thousands, 
or to complete a victory with commensurate results in the 
opposite direction, the obligation remains the samer-to st^e 
the last man and horse in the attainment of the immediate 
object in view, the defeat of the enemy. This at once places the 
leader of cavalry in face of his principal problem. It is a matter 
of experience that the broader the front on which he can deliver 
a charge, the greater the chances of success. However strong 
the bonds of discipline may be, the line is ultimately, and at a 
certain nervous tension, only a number of men on horses, acting 
and reacting on one another in various ways. When therefore, 
of two lines, moving to meet one another at speed, one sees 
itself overlapped to either hand, the men m the line thus over- 
lapped invariably and inevitably tend to open outwards, so as 
at least to meet their enemy on an equal frontage. Hence 
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tmry cavalry commaiKicr tries to strike at the flank of his enemy, 
and the latter manoeuvres to meet him, and if both have equal 
mobility, local collision must ensue on an equal and parallel 
front Therefore both strive to put every available man and horse 
in their first line> and if men and horses were invulnerable such 
a line would sweep over the ground like a scythe and nothing 
could withstand it. Since, however, bullets kill at a distance, 
and inequalities and unforeseen difficulties of the ground may 
throw hundreds of horses and riders, a working compromise 
has to be found to meet eventualities, and, other things being 
equal, victory inclines to the leader who best measures the risks 
and uncertainties of his undertaking, and keeps in hand a 
sufficient reserve to meet all chances. 

Thus there has arisen a saying, which is sometimes regarded 
as axiomatic, that in cavalry encounters the last closed reserve 
always wins. The truth is really that he who has best judged 
the situation and the men on both sides finds himself in possession 
of the last reserve at the critical moment. The next point is, 
how to ensure the presence of this reserve, and what is the critical 
moment The battle-field is the critical moment in each phase 
of every campaign — not the mere chance locality on which a 
combat takes place, but the decisive arena on which the strategic 
consequences of all pre-existing conditions national cohesion, 
national organization and of civilization are focused. It is indeed 
the judgment-seat of nature, on which the right of the race to 
survive in the struggle for existence is weighed and measured in 
the most impartial scales. 

Before, however, the final decision of the battle-field can be 
attained, a whole series of subordinate decisions have to be fought 
out, success in each of which conditions the result of the next 
series of encounters. Every commanding officer of cavalry 
thus finds himself successively called on to win a victory locally 
at any cost, and the question of economy of force does not concern 
him at all. Hence the same fundamental rules apply to all 
cavalry combats, of whatever magnitude, and condition the whole" 
of cavalry tactics. Broadly speaking, if two cavalries of approxi- 
mately equal mobility manoeuvre against each other in open 
country, neither side can afford the loss of time that dismounting 
to fight on foot entails. Hence, assuming that at the outset 
of a campiaign each side aims at securing a decisive success, both 
seek out an open plain and a mounted charge, sword in hand, 
for the decision. When the speed and skill of the combatants 
are approximately equal, collision ensues simultaneously along 
parallel fronts, and the threat of the overlapping line is the 
principal factor in the decision. The better the individual 
training of man and horse the less will be the chances of unsteadi- 
ness or local failures in execution , and the less the need of reserves ; 
hence the force which feels itself the most perfect in the individual 
efficiency of both man and horse (on which therefore the whole 
ultimately depends) can afford to keep fewer men in reserve and 
can thus inci’case the width of its first line for the direct collision. 
Careful preparation in peace is therefore the first guarantee of ' 
success in action. This means that cavalry, unlike infantry, i 
cannot be expanded by the absorption of reserve men and horses I 
on the outbreak of hostilities, but must be maintained at war 
strength in peace, ready to take the field at a moment's notice, j 
and this is actually the standard of readiness attained on the 
continent of Europe at the present day. 

Further, uniformity of speed is the essential condition for the 
execution of closed charges, and this obviously cannot be assured 
rf big men on little horses artd small men on big horses are in- 
discriminately mixed up in the same units. Horses and men 
have therefore been sorted out everywhere into three categories, 
light, medium and heavy, and in periods whenivar was practically 
chronic, suitable duties have been allotted to each. It is ckar, 
on purely mechanical grounds, that the greater the velocity of 
motion at the moment of dbllision the greater will be the chances 
of success, and this greater speed will be on the side of the bigger 
horses as a consequence of their longer stride. * On the other hand, 
these horses, by reason of their greater weight, nre used up much 
more rapidly than small ones. Hence, to ensure the greater 
iq>eed at the moment of contact, it is necessary to save them as 


much as possible to keep them fresh for the shock only, and this 
has been the (H’actice of all great cavalry leaders all oyer the world, 
and has only been departed from under special circumstances, 
as by the Germans in France in 1870, wlien their cavalry prac- 
tically rode everywhere unopposed. 

CoUisioDs, however, must be expected by every body of 
troops large or small ; hence each regiment — ^ultimately each 
squadron-endeavours to save its horses as far as this is com- 
patible with the attainment of tfie special object in view, and this 
has led everywhere and always to a demand for some inter- 
mediate arm, less expensive to raise and maintain than cavalry 
proper, and able to cover the ground with sufficient rapidity 
and collect the information necessary to ensure the proper 
direction of the cavalry commands. Originally this intermediate 
force received the designation of dragoons ; but since under 
pressure of circumstances during long periods of war these 
mvariably improved themselves into cavaliy and became 
permanent units in the army organization, fresh names have 
had to be invented for them, of which Mounted Infantry and 
Mounted Rifles are the latest, and every improvement in firearms 
has led to an increased demand for their services. 

It is now relatively easy to trace out the considerations which 
should govern the employment of his cavalry by the officer 
commanding a force of the three arms. Assuming for purposes 
of illustration an army numerically weak in cavalry, what course 
will best ensure the presence of the greatest number of sabres at 
the decisive point, on the battle-field ? To push out cavalry 
screens far to the front will be to court destruction, nor is the 
information they obtain of much real service unless the means 
to act upon it at once is at hand. This can can only be supplied 
economically by the use of strong advanced guards of infantry, 

I and such supplementary security and information as these may 
j require will be best supplied by mounted iniantry, tlie sacrifice 
of whom will disturb least the fighting integrity of the whole army. 

Imagine an army of 300,000 men advancing by five parallel 
roads on a front of 50 m.,each column (60,000 men, 2 army corps) 
being covered by a strong advance guard, coming in contact with 
a similarly constituted army moving in an opposite direction. 
A series of engagements will ensue, in each of which the object 
of the local commander will be to paralyse his opponent’s 
will-power by a most vigorous attack, so that his superior 
officer following him on the same road will be free to act as he 
chooses. The front of the two armies will now be defined by a 
Ime of combats localized each about a comparatively small 
area, and between them will be wide gaps which it will be the 
chief business of the directing minds on either side to close by 
other .troops as soon as possible. Generally the call will be made 
upon the artillery for t^s purpose, since they can cover the re- 
quired distances far more rapidly than infantry. Now, as artillery 
is powerless when limbered up and always very vulnerable on 
the flanks of the long Unes, a strong cavalry escort will have to 
be assigned to them which, trotting forward to screen the march, 
will either come in contact with the enemy's cavalry advancing 
with a similar object, or tliemselves find an opportunity to catch 
the enemy’s guns at a disadvantage. These are opportunities 
for the cavahy, and if necessary it must sacrifice itself to turn 
them to the best account. The whole course of the battle 
depends on success or failure in the early formation of great lines 
of guns, for ultimately the victor in the artillery duel finds 
himself in command of the necessary balance of guns which are 
needed to prepare the way for his final decisive infantry attack. 
If this latter succeeds, then any mounted men who can gallop 
and shoot will suffice for pursuit. If it fails, no cavalry, however 
gallant, has any hope of definitely restoring the combat, ior 
against victorious infantry, cavalry, now as in the past, can but 
gain a little time. This time may indeed be worth the price at 
which it can be bought, but it will always be more economical 
to concentrate aU efforts to prevent the emergency lorising. 

After the Franco^Gemwii War much was written about the 
possibility of vast cavalry encounters to be fowgW far in advance 
of the main armies, for the purpose of obtaining infonnatipn, 
and ideas were' freely moot^ of widej^flung raids traversing 
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the enemy's communications, breaking up his depots, reserve 
formations; &c. But riper consideration has relegated these 
suggestions to the background, for it is now evident that such 
expeditions involve the dissemination of force, not its concentra- 
tion. Austria and France, for example, would scarcely throw their 
numerically inferior cavalry against the Germans, and nothing 
would suit them better than that the latter should hurl their 
squadrons against the frontier guards, advanced posts, and, 
generally, against unbeaten infantry ; nor indeed would the 
Germans stultify their whole strategic teaching by weakening 
themselves for the decisive struggle. It follows therefore that 
cavalry reconnaissance duties will be strictly local and tactical, 
and that arrangements will be made for procuring strategical 
information by wireless telegraphy, balloons, motor cars, bicycles, 
&c., and that on the whole that nation will be best served in 
war which has provided in peace a nucleus of mounted infantry 
capabk of rapid expansion to fill the gap which history shows 
always to have existed between the infantry and the cavalry. 
Such troops need not be organized in large bodies, for their 
mission is to act by slimness,’' not by violence. They must 
be the old “ verlorene Haufe ” {anglice, forlorn hope ”) of 
former days, men whose individual bravery and decision is of 
the highest order. But they can never become a decision- 
compelling arm,” though by their devotion they may well hope 
to obtain the grand opportunity for their cavalry, and share with 
them in harvesting the fruits of victory. 

The great cavalry encounters of forty to sixty squadrons on 
cither side, which it has been shown must arise from the necessity 
of screening or preventing the formation of the all-important 
artillery lines, will take their form mainly from the topographical 
conditions of tlie district, and since on a front of 60 to 100 m. 
these may vary indefinitely, cavalry must be trained, as 
indeed it always has been, to fight either on foot or on horseback 
as occasion requires. In either case, thoroughness of preparation 
in horsemanship (which, be it observed, includes horsemastership) 
is the first essential, for in the end victory will rest with the side 
which can put in the right place with the greatest rapidity the 
greatest number of sabres or rifles. In the case of rifles there is 
a greater margin of time available and an initial failure is not 
irremediable, but the underlying principle is the same in either 
case ; and since it is impossible to foretell exactly the conditions 
of the collision, all alike, according to the class to wliich they 
belong, must be brought up to the highest standard, for this alone 
guarantees the smooth and rhythmical motion required for 
covering long distances with the least expenditure of physical 
and nervous strength on the part both of horse and rider. As a 
consequence, of successes gained in these preliminary encounters, 
opportunities will subsequently arise for the balance of fresh or 
relied squadrons in hand to ride home upon masses of infantry 
disorganized and demoralized by the Combined fire of infantry 
and artillery, arid such opportunities are likely to be much more 
numerous at the outbreak of future wars than they have been in 
the . pasty because the enormous gain in range and rapidity of 
fire enables a far greater weight of metal to be concentrated on 
any chosen area within a given time. It cannot be too often 
reiterated that cavalry never has ridden over unshaken infantry 
of average quality by reason of its momentum alone, but that 
every successful cavalry charge has always owed its issue to a 
previously acquired moral superiority which has prevented the 
infantry from making adequate use of their means of defence. 
Nor will such charges entail greater losses than in the past, for, 
great though the increase of range of modern infantry weapons 
has been, the speed and endurance of cavaliy/ has increased in 
a yet higher ratio ; whereas in Napoleon’s days, with ari extreme 
range »for musketry of 10601 yds., cavalry were expected <m\y 
to foot 800 yds; and gallop for zoo, nowadays with an extreme | 
infantry range of under 4000 yds,, the cavalry are trained to 
trot for 8000 yds. and gallop) for aoQo. . : , 

! Neither the experiences in South Africa nor those in Manchurih 
aeriously influenced ' the Views pf the leading Cavalry experts 
as aboire Qtitlintd, for the cbnditkms of both cases were entiinlyf • 
abnormal No nation in western Europe call aflord to mpunl 


the whole of its able-bodied manhood, nor> with the restricted 
area of its possessions, could repeat the Boer tactics with useful 
effect ; in Manchuria; the theatre of operation was so far roadless, 
and the motives of both combatants so distinct from any con- 
ceivable as a basis for European strategy, that time was always 
available to construct entrenchments and obstacles physically 
insuperable to mounted arms. In western Europe, with its ex- 
treme development of communications, such tactics are impractic- 
able, and under the system of compulsory service which is in 
force in all nations, an early decision must be sought at any cost. 
This motive imposes a rapid-marching campaign in the Napole- 
onic style, and in such warfare there is neither time nor energy 
available for the erection of extemporised fortresses. Victory 
must therefore fall to the side that can develop the greatest 
fire power in the shortest time. The greatest factor of fire power 
is the long artillery lines, and as cavalry is the one arm which by 
its mobility can hamper or prevent the formation of such lines, on 
its Success in this task all else must depend. Hence both sides 
will concentrate every available horse and man for this special 
purpose, and on the issue of the collisions this mutual concentra- 
tion must entail will hang the fate of the battle, and ultimately 
of the nation. But the cavalry which will succeed in this task 
will be the one in which the spirit of duty burns brightest, and the 
oath of allegiance, renewed daily on the cross of the sword, is 
held in the highest esteem. 

Organization , — The existing organization of cavalry throughout 
the civilized world is an instance of llie “ survival of the fittest ” 
in an extreme form. The execution of the many manoeuvres 
with the speed and precision which condition success is only 
possible by a force in which, as Frederick the Great said, every 
horse and trooper has been finished with the same care that a 
watchmaker beStOws upon each wheel of the Watch mechanism,” 
Uniformity of excellence is in fact the keystone of success, and 
this is only attainable where the mass is subdivided into groups> 
each of which requires superintendence enough to absorb the 
whole energy of an average commander. Thus it has been found 
by ages of experiment that an average officer, with the assistance 
of certain subordinates to whom be delegates as much or as little 
responsibility as he pleases, finds his time fully occupied by the 
care of about one hundred and fifty men and horses, each in- 
dividual of which he must understand intimately, in character, 
physical strength and temper, for horse and man must be 
matched with the utmost care and judgment if the best that each 
is capable of is to be attained. The fundamental secret of the 
exceptional efficiency attained by the Prussian cavalry lies in 
the fact that they were the first to realize what the above implies. 
After the close of the Napoleonic Wars they made their squadron 
commanders responsible, not only for the training of the com- 
batants of their unit, but also for the breaking in of remounts 
and the elementary teaching of recruits as well, and in this manner 
they obtained an intimate knowledge of their material which is 
almost unattainable by British officers owing to the conditions 
entailed by foreign service and frequent changes of garrisons. 

Further, to obtain the maximum celerity of manoeuvre with 
the minimum exertion of the horses, the squadron requires to 
be subdivided into smaller units, generally known as iroopSy 
and experienqe has shown that with 128 sabres in the ranks 
(the average strength on parawie, after deducting sick and young 
horses, and the n.c. oflScers required as troop guides, &c.) four 
troops best satisfy all conditions ; as, with this number, the 
squadron will, under all cirriumstancesof ground and surroundings, 
make any 'change of formation in less time and with^eater 
accuracy tlian with any other number of subdivisions#) size 
of the unit next above the squadron, the again fixed 

by the riumber of subordinates that an average crimmander can 
control, and the universal experience of all anus has settl^ this 
m not less than four and not more than eight. Experiments 
with eight and even ten squadrons have; been foi^d both in 
Austria and Brussia, but only exceptional men have succeeded 
in controlling such large bodies efilectitely,;and in the end 
normal has been fixed at four lor five squadrons in quarters, 
and three or four in thft field. Of these, the larger nrimber 
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is undoubtedly prefetftblfe> for, with the work of the <juarter- 
master and the adjtttiUit to supervise, in addition, the regimental 
commander is eccwiOihically applied to the best advantage. 
The essential pointj however, is that the officer commanding the 
regiment does not interfere in details, but commands his four 
squadron cormAanders, his quartermaster, and his adjutant^ 
and holds them absolutely responsible for results. 

There is no unity of practice in the constitution of larger units. 
Brigades vaiy according to circumstances from two regiments 
to and the composition of divisions fluctuates similarly. 
The custom in the German cavalry has been to form brigades of 
two regiments and divisions of three brigades, but this practice 
arose primarily from the system of recruiting and has no tactical 
advantage. The territory assigned to each army corps provides 
men and horses for two regiments of cuirassiers or lancers (classed 
as heavy in Germany), two of dragoons, and two of hussars, 
and since it is clearly essential to ensure uniformity of speed and 
endurance within those units most likely to have to work together, 
it was impossible to mix the different classes. But the views now 
current as to the tactical employment of cavalry contemplate 
the employment not only of divisions hut of whole cavalry 
corps, forty to sixty squadrons strong, and these may he called 
on to fulfil the most various missions. The farthest and swiftest 
reconnaissances are the province of light cavalry, 2.^. hussars, 
the most obstinate attack and defence of localities the task 
of dragoons, and the decisive charges on the battle-field essentially 
the duty of the hteivy cavalry. It seems probable then that 
the br^ade will become the highest unit the composition of which 
is fixed in peace, and that divisions and corps will be put together 
by brigades of uniform composition, and assigned to the several 
sections of the theatre of war in which each is likely to find the 
most suitable field for its special character. This was the case 
in the FVederician and Napoleonic epochs, when efficiency and 
experience in the field far outweighed considerations of ad- 
ministration and convenience in quarters. 

Hitherto, horse artillery in Europe has always formed an 
integral portion of the divisional organization, but the system 
has never worked well, and in view of the technical evolution 
of artillery material is no longer considered desirable. As it 1$ 
always possible to assign one or more batteries to any particular 
brigade whose line of march will bring it across villages, defiles, 
&:c. (where the support of its fire will be essential), and on 
the battle-field itself responsibility for the guns is likely to prove 
more of a hindrance than a help to the cavalry commander, 
it is probable that horse artillery will revert to the inspection of 
its own technical officers, and that the sole tie which will be re- 
tained between it and the cavalry will be in the batteries being 
informed as to the cavalry units they are likely to serve with in 
war, so that the officers may make themselves acquainted with 
the idiosyncrasies of their future commanders. The same course 
will be pursued with the engineers and technical troops required 
for the cavalry, but it seems probable that, in accordance with a 
suggestion made by Moltke after the 1866 campaign, the supply 
oolmnns for one or more cavalry corps will be held ready in peace, 
and specially organized to attain the highest possible mobility 
which modern te<ihfiical progress can ensure. 

The general causes which have led to the differentiation of 
cavalry into the three types-^ hussars, di^oons and heavy— 
have already been dealt with. Obviously big men on little horses 
cannot manoeuvre side by side with light men on big horses. 
Also, since uniformity of excellence within the unit is the prime 
condition of efficiency, and the greatest personal dexterity ts 
required for the management of sword or lancc on horseback, 
a further sorting oat became necessary, and the best light weights 
were put on the best light horses and called hussars, the best 
heavy weights on liie best heavy horses and called lancers, the 
average of either type becoming dragoons and cilirassiera. In 
England, the lance not beillg indigenous and the conditions of 
foreign service making adherence to a logical system impossitde, 
lancers are* medium cavalry, but tht difference of weights carried 
and type of horses is too small to render these distiiictions of 
fnoctical tnonieiit. In Germany, whete every suitable horse 


finds its place in the ranks and men have no right of individual 
selection, the distiiictions are still maintained, and there is a 
very marked difference between the weights carried and the 
types of men and horses in each branch, though the dead weight 
which it is still considered necessary to carry in cavalries likely 
to manoeuvre in large masses hardly varies with the weight of 
the man or size of the horse. 

Where small units only are required to march and scout, the 
kit can be reduced to a minimum, everything superfluous for 
the moment being carried on hired transport, as in South Africa 
But when ro,cxx> horsemen have to move by a single road all 
transport must be left miles to the rear, and greater mobility 
for the whole is attained by carrying upon th^ horse itselfi-thc 
essentials for a period of some weeks. Still, even allowing for 
this, it is impossible to account for the extraordinary load that 
is still considered necessary. In India, the British lancer, 
averaging ii st. per man, could turn out in marching order at 
17 st. 8 fh (less forage nets). In Germany, the hussar, averaging 
to st. 6 lb, rode at 18 st., also without forage, and the cuirassier 
at 21 st. to 22 st. Cavalry equipment is, in fart, far too heavy, 

I for in the interests of the budgets of the departments which supply 
I saddlery, harness, &c., everything is made so as to last for many 
years. Cavalry saddles fifty years old frequently remain in good 
condition, but the losses in horse-flesh this excessive solidity 
entails are ignored. The remount accounts are kept separately, 
and few realize that in war it is cheaper to replace a horse than 
a saddle. In any case, the armament alone of the cavalry soldier 
makes great demands on the horses. His sword and scabbard 
weigh about 4 1b, carbine or rifle 7 lb to 9 lb, 120 rounds of 
ammunition with pouches and belts about 12 1b, lance about 5 Iti, 
and two days^ forage and hay at the lowest 40 or a gross total 
of 70 lb or 5 st., which with ii st. for the man brings the total 
to 16 st. ; £^d to this the lightest possible saddle, bridle, cloak 
and blanket, and 17 st. 8 1b is approximately the irreducible 
minimum. It may be imagined what care and management 
of the horses is required to enable them under such loads to 
manoeuvre in masses at a trot, and gallop for distances of 5 m, 
and upwards without a moment for dismounting. 

Ruonnaissance ^nd Scoiiimg, — After 1870 public opinion, 
misled by the performances of the ubiquitous Uhlan ” and 
disappointed by the absence of great cavalry charges on the field 
of battle, came somewhat hastily to tlie condusion that the day 
of shock tactics was past and the future of cavalry lay in 
acting as the eyes and ears of the following armies. But, as 
often happens, the fact was overlooked that the German cavalry 
screen was entirely unopposed in its reconnoitring expeditions, 
and it was not till long afterwards that it became apparent how 
very little these far-flung reconnaissances had contributed to 
the total success. 

It has been calculated by German cavalry experts that not 
I % of the reports sent in by the scouts during the advance from 
the Saar to the Meuse, August 1870, were of appreciable' import- 
ance to the headquarters, and that before the orUers based upon 
this evidence reached the front, events frequently anticipated 
them. Generally the conviction has asserted itself, that» it is 
impossible to train the short-service soldiers of civilized nations 
sufficiently to render their reports worth the trouble of collating, 
and if a few cases of natural aptitude do exist nothing can ensure 
that these particular men should be sufficiently well- mounted to 
transmit their information with sufficient celerity to be of im- 
portance. It is of little value to a commander* to know that 
the enemy was at a given spot forty-eight hours previously^ 
unless the sender of the report has a sufficient force at his dis|>osai 
to compel the enemy to remain there ; in other words, to attack 
and hold him. Cavalry and horse artiUery alone; however, cannot 
economically exert this holding power, for, wbate^ their effect 
against w6m*out men at the close of a great battle, a^inst fresh 
infantry they are relatively powerless. Hence, it is probable 
that we shall see a revival of the strategic advan^d guard of all 
arms, m in the Nafsdleonic days, which will riot only reconnoitre, 
the enamy until the army itself can execiite the maiuieirvre 
des^ned to effect his destruction. The general sitdatibn of the 
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enemy’s masses will, in western Europe, always be sufficiently 
fixed by the trend of his railway communications^ checked by 
reports of spies, newspapers, &c., fpr, with neutral frontiers 
everywhere within a few hours’ ride for a motor cyclist, anything 
approaching the secrecy of the Japanese in Manchuria is quite 
unattainable, and, once the peat masses begin to move, the 
only ‘‘ shadowing ’’ which holds out any hope of usefulness is 
that undertaken by very small selected parties of officers^ per- 
fectly mounted, daring riders, and accustomed to cover distances 
of loo m. and upwards. These will be supported by motor cars 
and advanced feelers from the field telegraphs, though probably 
the motor car would carry the eye-witness to his destination in 
less time than it would take to draft and signal a complete report. 

Tactical scouting, now as always, is invaluable for securing the 
safety of the marching and sleeping troops, and brigade, divisional 
and corps commanders will remain dependent upon their own 
squadrons for the solution of the immediate tactical problem 
before them ; but, since l>oth sides will employ mounted men to 
screen their operations, intelligence will generally only be won 
by fighting, and the side which can locajly develop a marked fire 
superiority will be the more likely to obtain the information it 
requires. In this direction the introduction of the motor car 
and of cyclists is likely to exercise a most important influence, 
but, whatever may be the conveyance, it must be looked upon 
as a means of advance only, never of retreat. The troops thus 
conveyed must be used to seize villages or defiles about which 
the cavalry and guns can manoeuvre. 

Formations and Drill, — ^Cavalry, when mounted, act exclusively 
by “ shock or more precisely by the thimt of their shock, 
for the immediate result of collision is actually decided some 
instants before this collision, takes place. Experience has shown 
that the best guarantee for success in this shock is afforded by 
a two-deep line, the men riding knee to knee within each squadron 
at least. Perfect cavalry can charge in larger bodies without 
intervals between the squadrons, but, ordinarily, intervals of 
about lo yds. between adjacent squadrons are kept to localize 
any partial unsteadiness due to difficulties of ground, casualties, 
&c. The obvious drawbacks of a two-deep line are that it 
halves the possible extent of front, and that if a front-rank 
horse falls the rear-rank horse generally tumbles over it also. 
To minimize the latter evil, the charge in two successive lines, 
150 to zoo yds. apart, has often been advocated, but this has 
never stood the test of serious cavalry lighting ; first, because 
when squadrons are galloping fast and always striving to keep 
the touch to the centre, if a horse fails the adjacent horses close 
in with such force that their sidelong collision may throw down 
more and aJ^Vays creates violent oscillation ; and secondly, be- 
cause owing to the dust raised by the first rank the following 
one can never maintain its true direction. It is primarily to 
avoid the danger and difficulty arising from the dust that the 
ranks in manoeuvre are closed to within one horse’s length, as, 
when moving at speed, the rear rank is past before the dust has 
time to rise. 

Of all formations^ the line is the most difficult to handle, and, 
paxticularly, to concoab— hence various formations in column are 
necessary for the preliminary manoeuvres requisite to place the 
squadrons in position for the final deployment previous to the 
charge. Many forms of these columns have been tried, but, 
setting aside tiie columns intended exclusively for ranching 
along roads, of which “ sections ” {four men abreast) is most 
usual in England, otdy these survivb 1 — 

Sqiiadron column. 

Double column of squadrons. 

Half column. 

In squadron ceiMrm^ the troops of the squadron formed are in 
line one behind the other at a distance ^al to the front of the 
troc^ in line. The idegl squadron consists of 128 men formed 
in two raitiks giving $4 and divided into four troo{Js of 16 files 

—a larger number of troops makes the drill too complicated, a 
smaller iwutiber makes each troop sbw aiad unhandy. When 
the squadron is weak, therefore, tito troop should stiU be mam- 
tamed as nedr i6 files as possible, number of tmops being if 


necessary reduced. Thus with only 32 two tmops of 16 
files would be better than four df only 8 files; * 

All other formations of the regiment or brig^d^ are funda- 
mentally derived from the squadron column, only varying with 
the order in which the squadrons are grouped, and the intervals 
which separate them. Thus the regiment may move m NHe of 
squadron columns at close interval, uc. xi paces apart or, in 
double cdunrn as in the diagram. To form line for the charge, 
the squadrons open out, still in column, to full interval, i.e. 
the width they occupy when in line ; and then on the command 
“ Line to the front,” each troop moves up to its place in line as 
shown \n the diagram. When in line a large body of cavalry 
can no longer vary its direction without sacrificing its appearance 
of order, and as above pointed out, it is this appearance of order 
which really decides the result of the charge l)eforc the actual 
collision. Since, however, the enemy’s movements may compel 
a change, an intermediate formation is provided, known as the 



/'half column.” When this formation is ordered) the troops 
within each squadron wheel half right or left, and each squadron 
is then able to form into column or line tp the front as dreum- 
stances demand, or the whole line can be formed into column of 
troops by continuing the wheel and in this formation gallop out 
into a fresh direction, re-fornfU|ig line by a simple wheel in the 
shortest possible time. ^ 

Bibliograpuy. — G. H. EUiot, Cavalry X-iterature (1893) ; v. 
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of Cavahy {1877) ; Pcino© Kraft m HoheElobe-Imgtlfingcn, Letters 
on Cavalry md ConversaHOns oH Cavalry (Eoglish tromlatiofis. 
and 1892): Colonel Mitchell, Coaksideratione on Tactics (1854) and 
Tltofugkls on Tactics and Organisation 3(183$) ; Kolan, vavaity, its 
History and Tactics (1855) J Roomer, Cavalry, its History* Manage* 
msnt and Uses. (New York, 1863) j Maitland, Notes on Cmmry 
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and Future ; C. von Schmidt* Ifssirmtims for the Training* Employ* 
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Seats and Saddles (^869); I. Jacoby Views and Opinions <1857); 
F. Hoeaig, Die^JKamllerie me Schlachiefd^&rfar (xS&i);. Sir Evriyn 
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Foiicart, Campagm de ^ojiogne, operations de la cavalerie, nov. /Sod- 
jan, i 3 o 7 (1882), La Cdtalene pendaiit la campagne de Prusse (1880) ; 
I>e Galliffct, Profet d^insirucHon sur Vemploi dela Cavalerie en Haison 
avec les autres arm^$ (1880), Rapport sur les grandes manoeuvres de 
cavalerie de ; Kachlcr, Die preussische Retterei jSo6 - 1S76 
french translation, La Cavalerie prussienne de /806 d 1876 ) ; Cavalry 
Studies (translated from the French of Bonie ahd the German of 
Kaehler, with a paper on U.S. tavalry in the Civil War) ; v. Bemhardi, 
Cavalry Future IVars (English translation, 1906) ; P. S*, Cavalry 
in the Wars of the Future (translated from the French by T. Formby, 
1905) ; to. Haig, Cavalry Studies (1907) ; ‘ v. Pelet Narbonne, Die 
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CAVAN» A county in the province of Ulster, Ireland, bounded 
N. by Fermanagh and Monaghan, E. by Monaghan and Meath, 
S. by Meath, Westmeath and Longford, and W. by Longford 
and Leitrim, The area is 477,399 acres, or about 746 sq. m. 
The surface of the county is uneven, consisting of hill and dale, 
without any great extent of level ground, but only in its northern 
extremity attaining a mountainous elevation. The barony of 
Tullyhaw, bordering on Fermanagh, a wild dreary mountain 
district, known as the kingdom of Gian or Glengavlin, contains 
the highest land in the county, reaching 2188 ft, in Cuilcagh, the 
place of inauguration for the Maguires, chieftains of Fermanagh, 
held in' veneration by the peasantry, in connexion with legends 
and ancient superstitions. The remainder of the county is not 
deficient in ’^ood, and contains numerous lakes, generally of 
small dimensions, but of much beauty, especially Lough Oughter, 
with its' mainy inlets and islands formed by the Erne river, 
between the towns of Cavan and Killashandra. The county 
also shares with other counties the waters of Lough Gowna and 
Lough Sheelip, in which, as elsewhere in the county, the fishing 
is good. The chief river in the county is the Erne, which 
originates in Lou^h Scrabby, one of the minor sheets of 
water .cominunicatiu|g with Lough Gowna on the borders of 
Longford. The river takes a northerly direction by Killashandra 
and Belturbet, being enlarged during its course by the Annalee 
and other smaller streams, and finally enters Lough Enie near 
the northern limit of the county. The Other waters, consisting 
of numerous lakes and their connecting streams, are mostly 
tributary ta the Erne. A copious spring called the Shannon 
Pot, at the foot of the Cuilcagh Mountain, in the barony of 
Tullyhaw, is r^arded as the source of the river Shannon. The 
Blackwater, a tributary of the Boyne, also rises in this county, 
near Bailieborough. Several mineral springs exist in this county, 
the chief of which is near the once frequented \dllage of Swanlin- 
bar. In the neighbourhood of Belturbet, near the small lake of 
Annagh, is a carbonated chalybeate spring. There are several 
other springs of less importance ; and the §mall lough Leighs, 
or Lough-an-Leighaghs, which signifies the healing lake, on the 
summit of a mountain between Bailieborough and KingsCourt, 
is celebrated for its antiscorbutic properties. The level of this 
lake never varies. It has no visible supply nor vent for its 
' discharge ; nor is it ever frozen during the severest wmters* 
'Ceology , — This elongated county includes on the north-west some 
el tfce highland of Millstone Grit and Coal-Measures that, rises above 
Lough Allen. The beds below these are referred to the English 
Yoredale series, and include some flaggy sandstones. It is on this 
series that the Shannon rises, under the high outlier of grit on 
Cuilcagh. The Carboniforoiis Limestone then stretched down to 
Cavan town, a bold outlier bf the higher strata being left above 
Ballycohnell. The river Erne forbis, in the limestone area, a char- 
acteristic series of expansions and loops, wirii islands beb^en them> 
known as Loi^h Oughten At this point we pass bn to the axis 
of underlying Silurian strata that runs from Longford to Bonagha- 
da© in Co. Down, and the country becomes hilly ahd irregular, 
culmiiiiiiting about Cross Keyd on the old Dublin coach-road. A 
patch bf granite, indicating <^ubtless a core like that exposed at 
Newry, is seen in a hollow at Crassddney^ On the south siae of this 
axis of older rocks, we reach Carboniferous shale and limestone' at 
Lough Shecllii', and here enter on the great central plain. The 
eactreme south-east of the county includes part of the Tnatsic outlier 
Kingseourtj The coal-seams 4 nd concretions of clay-ironstone 
in Ufa© north-west area resemble those mentioned under we head of 


Co. Roscommon. Anthracite, probably of inorganic origin, has 
been mined without permanent success in the Silurian beds near 
Kilnaleck, and is traceable freely, associated with veins of quartz 
and haematite, at Ballyjamesduft a little farther east. 

Climate and Jndustnes.^Tke climate suffers from the damp- 
ness arising from the numerous lakes and the nature of the soil, 
and from the boisterous winds which frequently prevail, more 
especially in the higher districts. The soil is generally a stiff 
clay, cold and watery, but capable of much improvement by 
drainage, for which its undulating surface affords facilities. 
Only about one-sixteenth of the total area is quite barren. 
Agriculture makes little progress ; the extent of the farms being 
generally small. Oats and potatoes are the principal crops. 
Flax, once of some importance, is almost neglected. In the 
mountainous parts, however, where the land is chiefly under 
grazing, the farms are larger, and in stock-raising the county 
is progressing. 

Cavan is not a manufacturing county. The bleaching of 
linen and the distillation of whisky are both carried on to a 
small extent, but the people are chiefly employed in agri- 
cultural pursuits and in the sale of home produce. The soil in 
those districts not well adapted for tillage is peculiarly favourable 
for trees. The woods were formerly very considerable, and the 
timber found in the bogs is of large dimensions ; but plantations 
are now chiefly found in demesnes, where they are extensive. 

The county is not well served by railways. The Great 
Northern from Clones to Cavan, and the Midland Great Western 
from Mullingar in Westmeath to Cavan, form a through line 
from north to south. The Great Northern has branches to 
Belturbet from Ballyhaise, and to Cootehill from Ballybay ; 
the Midland Great Western has a branch to Killashandra, and 
from Navan in Meath to Kingseourt, just within Cavan. The 
Cavan & Leitrim railway starts from Belturbet and soon leaves 
the county to the west. 

Population and Administration , — The population (111,917 in 
1891 ; 97,541 in 1901), of which about 80 % are Roman Catholics, 
shows a decrease among the most serious of the Irish counties, 
and emigration returns are among the heaviest. The population 
is almost wholly rural, the only towns being the small ones of 
Cavan (pop. 2822, the county town), Cootehill (1509), Belturbet 
(1587) and Bailieborough (1004), The county is divided into 
eight baronies, and contains thirty-two parishes and parts of 
parishes. It is almost entirely within the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic dioceses of Kilmore. The assizes are held at 
Cavan, and quarter sessions are held at Cavan, Bailieborough, 
Cootehill and Ballyconnell. Before the Union the county re- 
turned six members to the Irish parliament, two for the county at 
large, and two for each of the boroughs of Cavan and Belturbet; 
but since that period it has been represented in the imperial par- 
liament by two members only, for the east and west divisions. 

History and Aniiquiiies , — At the period of the English settle- 
ment, and for some centuries afterwards, this district was known 
as the Brenny, being divided between the families of O’Rourke 
and O 'Reilly ; and its inhabitants, protected by the nature of 
the country, long maintained their independence. In *579 
Cavan was made shire ground as part of Connaught, and in 1584 
it was formed into a county of Ulster by Sir John Perrott, and 
subdivided into seven baronies, two of which were assigned to 
Sir John O’Reilly and three to other members of the family ; 
while the two remaining, possessed by the septs of Mackernon 
and Magauran, and situated in the mountains bordering , on 
O’Rourke’s country, were left subject to their ancient tenures 
and the exactions of their Irish lord. The county subsequently 
came within the scheme for the plantation of Ulster under 
James I. The population is less mixed in race than* in most 
pairts of Ulster, being generally of Celtic extractibm Sbme few 
remains of antiquity remain in the shape of c^aims^itraths and 
the ruina of small castles, such Cloughoughter Castle on an 
island (sm^ancient drannog) of Lough Oughter. ^ Ihree miles 
from, the town of Cavan is Kilmore, t with its cathedral, a plain 
erection containing a Romanesque doorway brought from the 
abbey of Trinity Island, Lough Oughteii The bishopric dates 
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from about 1450, A portion of a round tower is seen in the 
churchyard of the parish of Drumlane at Belturbet. 

CAVAN, a market town and the county town of Co. Cavan, 
Ireland, near the centre of the county, in the west parliamentary 
division, 85J m. N.W. of Dublin by the Midland Great Western 
railway, and the terminus of a branch of the Great Northern 
railway from Clones. Pop. of urban district (1901), 2822. It is 
on one of the tributary streams of the Annalee river, in a broad 
valley surrounded on every side by elevated ground, with 
picturesque environs, notably the demesnes of Farnimm and of 
Kilmore, which belongs to the bishops of that diocese, Cavan 
has no buildings of antiquarian interest, but the principal county 
institutions are here, and the most conspicuous building is the 
grammar school, founded by Charles I. It was rebuilt in 1819 
on an eminence overlooking one of the main entrances into 
the town, and is capable of accommodating 100 resident 
pupils. The college of St Patrick is near the town. Cavan has 
some linen trade, and a considerable retail business is transacted 
in the town. A monastery of Dominican friars, founded by 
O’Reilly, chieftain of the Brenny, formerly existed here, and 
became the burial-place of the celebrated Irish general, Owen 
O’Neill, who died as is supposed by poison, in 1649, at Clough- 
oughter. There was also the castle of the O’Reillys, but this 
and all other antiquities of the town were swept away during 
the violent and continuous feuds to which the country was 
subjected. In 1690 the chief portion of the town was burned 
by the Enniskilleners under General Wolseley, when they routed 
a body of James II.’s troops under the duke of Berwick. 

CAVANILLES, ANTONIO JOSfi (1745-1804), Spanish botanist, 
was born at Valencia on the 16th of January 1745. He was 
educated at the university of that town, and in 1777 went to 
Paris, where he resided twelve years, engaged in the study of 
botany. In 1801 he became director of the botanic gardens 
at Madrid, where he died on the 4th of May 1804. In 1785-1786 
he published Monadelphtae Chassis Disseriattones A"., and in 1791 
he began to issue leones et desertpitones plantarum Hispantae. 

His nephew, Antonio Cavanilles (1805-1864), was a dis- 
tinguished advocate, and the author of a history of Spain, 
published at Madrid in 1860-1864. 

OAVATINA (Ital. diminutive of cavata, the producing of tone 
from an instrument, plural cavatine\ originally a short song 
of simple character, without a second strain or any repetition 
of the air. It is now frequently applied to a simple melodious 
air, as distinguished from a brilliant aria, recitative, &c., and 
often forms part of a large movement or scena in oratorio or 
opera. 

CAVE, EDWARD (1691-1754), English printer, was born at 
Newton, Warwickshire, on the 27th of February 1691. His 
father, Joseph Cave, was of good family, but the entail of the 
family estate being cut off, he was reduced to becoming a cobbler 
at Rugby. Edward Cave entered the grammar school of that 
town, but was expelled for robbing the master’s hen-roost. After 
many vicissitudes he became apprentice to a London printer, and 
after two years was sent to Norwich to conduct a printing house 
and publish a weekly paper. While still a printer he obtained 
a place in the post office, and was promoted to be clerk of the 
franks. He was at this time engaged in supplying London news- 
letters to various country papers ; and his enemies, who had 
twice summoned him before the House of Commons for breach 
of privilege, now accused him of opening letters to obtain his 
news, and he was dismissed the service. With the capital which 
he had saved, he Set up a small printing office at St John^s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, which he carried on under the name of R. Newton. 
He had long formed a scheme of a magazine ** to contain the 
essays and intelligence which appeared in the two hundred 
half-sheets which the London press then threw off monthly,’* 
and had tried in vain to persuade some publisher to take it up. 
In 1731 he himself put it into execution, and began the Gentle- 
mem's Magazine (see Periodicals), of which he was the editor, 
under the pseudonym Sylvanus Urban, Gent.” The magazine 
had a large circulation and brought a fortune to the projector. 
In 1732 he began to issue reports of the debates In both Houses 
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of Parliament. He commissioned friends to note the speeches, 
which he published with the initial and final letters of personal 
names. In 1738 Cave was censured by parliament for printing 
the king’s answer to an address before it had been announced by 
the speaker. From that time he called his reports the debates 
of a ” parliament in the empire of Lilliput ” (see Reporting). 
To piece together and write out the speeches for this publication 
was Samuel Johnson’s first literary employment. In 1747 Cave 
was reprimanded for publishing an account of the trial of Lord 
Lovat, and the reports were discontinued till 1752. He died on 
the loth of January 1754. Cave published Dr Johnson’s Rambler, 
and his Irene, London and Life of Savage, and was the subject of 
a short biography by him. 

CAVE, WILLIAM English divine, was born at 

Pick well in Leicestershire. He was educated at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and successively held the livings of Islington 
(1662), of All-Hallows the Great, Thames Street, London (1679), 
and of Isleworth in Middlesex (1690). Dr Cave was chaplain 
to Charles IL, and in 1684 became a canon of Windsor. The two 
works on which his reputation principally rests are A postoUci, 
or History of Apostles and Fathers in the first three centuries 
of the Church (1677), and Senpiorum Ecclesiasiicorum Htsioria 
Liter aria (1688). The best edition of the latter is the Clarendon 
Press, 1740-1743, which contains additions by the author and 
others. In both works he was drawn into controversy with 
Jean le Clerc, who was then writing his Biblioiheque universelle, 
and who accused him of partiality. He wrote several other 
works of the same nature which exhibit scholarly research and 
lucid arrangement. He is said to have been a good talker and 
an eloquent preacher. His death occurred at Windsor on the 
4th of July 1713. 

CAVE (Lat. cavea, from cavus, hollow), a hollow extending 
beneath the surface of the earth. The word ** cavern ” (I^t. 
caverna) is practically a synonym, though a distinction is some- 
times drawn between sea caves and inland caverns, but the term 
‘‘ cave ” is used here as a general description. Caves have 
excited the awe and wonder of mankind in all ages, and have 
been the centres round which have clustered many legends and 
superstitions. They were the abode of the sibyls and the nymphs 
in Roman mythology, and in Greece they were the temples of 
Zeus, Pan, Dionysus, Pluto and the Moon, as well as the places 
where the oracles were delivered at Delphi, Corinth and Mount 
Cithaeron. In Persia they were connected with the obscure 
worship of Mithras. Their names frequently are survivals of the 
superstitious ideas of antiquity, as, for example, the Fairy, 
Dragon’s, or Devil’s Caves of France and Germany. Long after 
the Fairies and Little Men had forsaken the forests and glens of 
Germany, they dwelt in their palaces deep in the Harz Mountains, 
in the Dwarfholes, &c., whence they came from time to time into 
the upper air. 

The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus slept their long sleep in a cave. 
The hills of Granada are still believed by the Moorish children to 
contain the great Boabdil and his sleeping host, who will awake, 
when an adventurous mortal invades their repose, to restore the 
glory of the Moors in Spain. 

Caves have been used in all ages by mankind for habitation, 
refuge and burial. In the Old Testament we read that when Lot 
went up out of Zoar he dwelt in a cave with his two daughters. 
The five kings of the Canaanites took refuge from Joshua, and 
David from Saul, in the caves of Palestine, just as the Aquitani 
fled from Caesar to those of Auvergne, and the Arabs of Algeria 
to those of Dahra, where they were suffocated by Marshal Pelissier 
in 184^. In Central Africa David Livingstone discovered vast 
caves m which whole tribes found security with their cattle and 
household stuff. 

The tave of Machpelah may be' quoted as an example of their 
use as sepulchres, and the rock-hewn tombs of Palestine and of 
Egypt and the Catacombs of Rome probably owe their existence 
to tl^ ancient practice of burial in natural hollows in the rock^ 
We might therefore expect to find in riiem most important 
evidence as to the ancient history of mankind, which would 
reach long beyond written record ; And since they have always 
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hmci used by wild beasts as lairs we might reasonably believe also 
that their exploration mrdnld throw light upon the animals which 
have in many cases disappeared from the countries which they 
formerly inhabited. The labours of Buddand, Pengelly, Falconer, 
Lartet and Christy^ and Boyd Dawkins have added an entirely 
new chapter to the history of man in Europe, as well as established 
the changes that have taken place in the European fauna. The 
physical history of caves will be taken first, and we shall then pass 
on to thet discoveries relating to man and the lower animals which 
have been made in them of late years. 

Physical Htsiory , — ^The most obvious agent in hollowing out 
caves is the sea. The set of the currents, the force of the breakers, 
the grinding of the shingle inevitably discover the weak places in 
the clii!, and leave caves as one of the results of their work, 
modified in each case by the local coiKlitions of the rock. Those 
formed in this manner are easily recognized from their floors 
being rarely much out of the horizontal ; their entrances are all 
in same plane, or in a succession of horizontal and parallel 
planes, if the land has been elevated at successive times. From 
their inaccessible position they have l^en rarely occupied by 
man. Among them FingaPs Cave, on the island of Staffa, off the 
south-west coast of Scotland, hollowed out of columnar basalt, 
is perhaps the most remarkable in Europe. In volcanic regions 
also there are caves formed by the passage of lava to the surface 
of the ground, or by the expansion of steam an<l gases in the lava 
while it was in a molten state. They have observed in the 
regions round Vesuvius and Etna, in Iceland and Teneriffe. We 
may take as an example the Grotto del Cane (‘^ cave of the dog ”), 
near Pozzuoh, a few miles to the south-west of Naples, remark- 
able for the flow of carbonic acid from crevices in the floor, which 
fills the lower part of the cave and suffocates any small animal, 
such as a dog, immersed long enough in it. 

The most important class of caves, however, and that which 
immediately demands our notice, is that composed of those 
which have been cut out of calcareous rocks by the action of 
carbonic acid in the rain-water, combined with the mechanical 
friction of the sand and stones set in motion by the > streams 
which have, at one time or another, flowed through them. Tliey 
occur at various levels, and are to be met with wherever the 
strata are sufficiently compact to support a roof. Those of 
Brixham and Torquay and of the Eifel are in the Devonian 
limestone ; those of Wales, Somerset, the Pennine chain, Ireland, 
the central and northern counties of Belgium, Saxony, and 
Westplialia, of Maine and Anjou, of Virginia and Kentucky, are 
in that of the Carboniferous age. The cave of Kirkdale in York- 
shire, and most of those in Franconia and Bavaria, penetrate 
Jurassic limestones. The Ncocomian and Cretaceous limestones 
contain most of the caverns of France, rendered famous by the 
discovery of the remains of the cave-men along with the animals 
which they hunted ; as well as those of the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
Sicily, Greece, Dalmatia, Carniola and Palestine. The cave of 
Lundviel near Montpellier is the mo^t important of those which 
have been hollowed in limestones of the Tertiary age. They are 
also met with in rocks composed of gypsum in Thuringia, for 
example, they occur in the saliferous and gypseous strata of the 
Zechstein, and in the gypiseous Tertiary rocks of the neighbour- 
hood of Pans, as, for example, at Montmorency. 

Cates formed by the action of carbonic acid and the action of 
water axe distinguished from others by the following characters. 
They open on the abrupt sides of valleys and ravines at various 
levels,ami are arranged round the mam axes of erosionjust as the 
branches are arranged round the trunk of a tree. In a great many 
cases the relation of the valley to the ravine, and of the ravine to 
the cave, is so intimate that it is impossible to deny that all three 
have been produced by the same causes. The caves thciBselves 
ramify in the same irregular fashion as the valleys, and are to be 
viewed merely as the capillaries in the general valley system 
through which the rain passes to join the main channels. 
times, a» Ml the famous caves of Adelsberg, Keantucky, Wookey 
Hole in Someraetshirc, the Peak in Dcitbyshire, and in many in 
the. Jura, they are: still the passages of subtewanean streams; 
but very frequently the drainage 1ms found an outlet at a lower 


level, and the ancient watercourses have been deserted* These 
in every case present unmistakable proof that they have been 
traversed by water in the sand, gravel and clay which they 
contain, as well as in the worn surfaces of the sides and bottom. 
In all districts where there are caves there are funnel-shaped 
depressions of various sizes called pot-holes or swaUow-holes, 
or betoires, ‘‘ chaldrons du diable,” “ marmites des grants/’ or 
“ katavothra,’’ in whiclii the rain is collected before it disappears 
into the subterranean passages. They are to be seen in all stages, 
some being mere hollows which only contain water after excessive 
rain, while others are profound vertical shafts into which the 
water is continually falling. Gaping Ghyl, 330 ft., and Helln Pot 
in Yorkshire, 300 ft. deep, are examples of the latter class. The 
cirques described by M. Desnoyers belong to the same class as the 
sw^low-holes. 

The history of swallow-holes, caves, ravines and valleys in 
calcareous strata may be summed up as follows : — The calcareous 
rocks are invariably traversed by joints or lines of shrinkage, 
which are lines of weakness by which the direction of the drainage 
is determined; and they are composed to, a large extent of 
carbonate of lime, wliich is readily exchanged into soluble 
bicarbonate by the addition of carbonic acid. The rain in its 
passage through the air takes up carbonic acid, and it is still 
further charged with it in percolating through the surface soil in 
wliich there is decomposing vegetable matter. As the raindrops 
converge towards some one point, determined by some local 
accident oil the surface, and always in a line of joint, tlie carbonic 
acid attacks the carbonate of lime with which it comes into 
contact, and thus a funnel is gradually formed ending in the ver- 
tical joint below. Both funnel and vertical joint below are being 
continually enlarged by this process. This chemical action goes 
on until the free carbonic acid is used up. The subterranean 
passages are enlarged in this manner, and what was originally an 
insignificant network of fissures is developed into a series of halls, 
sometimes as much as from 80 to 100 ft. high. These results are 
considerably furthered by the mechanical friction of the pebbles 
and sand hurried along by the current, and by falls of rcx:k from 
the roof produced by tlie removal of the underlying strata. In 
many cases the results of this action have produced a regular 
subterranean river system. The thick limestones of Kentucky, 
for example, are traversed by subterranean waters which collect 
in large rivers, and ultimately api)ear at the surface in full power. 
The river Axe, near Wells, the stream flowing out of the Peak 
Cavern at Castleton, Derbyshire, that at Adelsberg in Carniola, 
flow out of caverns in full volume. The river Styx and the waters 
of Acheron disappear in a series of caverns which were supposed 
to lead down to the infernal regions. 

If the direction of the drainage in the rock has been altered, 
either by elevations such os those with which the geologist is 
familiar, or by the opening out of new passages at a lower level, 
these watercourses become dry, and present us with the caves 
which have afforded shelter to man and the wild animals from the 
remotest ages, sometimes high up on the side of a ravine, at other 
times close to the level of the stream at the Ixittom* 

Caves, as a general rule, are as little effected by disturbances of 
the rock as the ravines and valleys, which have been formed, in 
the main, irrespective of the lines of fault or dislocation. 

We must now examine what happens to the bicarbonate of 
lime which has been formed by the action of the acid on the 
limestone. If a current of air play upon the surface of the water*, 
the carbonic acid, which floaty up the lime, so to speak, is given 
off and the insoluble carbonate is deposited!, and as a result of this 
action we have the elaborate and fantastic stony incrustations 
termxjd stalactites, and stalagmites. The water percolating 
through the rock covers the sides of the cavern with a stalactitic 
drapery, and if a line of drops persistently falls from the same 
point to the flooqr, the calcareous deposit gradually descends frpm 
the rOof, forming in some cases stony tassels, |u^d in otliers long 
columns which ate, ultimately united to fhe calcareous boss 
formed by the plaah of the water on the floor- The surface alao of 
the pools is sometimes covered over with an ice-like sheet of 
stalagmite,* which &hoots Ax)m the sides, and sometimes forms a 
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solid arid firm floor when the water on which it was supported has 
disappeared. Sometimes the drops form a little calcareous basin, 
beatitifuUy polished inside, which contains small pearHike 
piarticles of carbonate of lime, polished by friction one against the 
other. The most beautiful stalactitk caves in Great Britain are 
those of Cheddar in Somerset, Caldy Island and Poole’s Cavern 
at Buxton. A portion only of the carbonate of Umc is thus 
cteposited in the hollows of the rock from which it was taken; the 
rest is carried into the open air -by the streams, in part deposited 
on the sides and bottom, forming tufa and the so-called petrifica- 
tions, and partly being conveyed down to the sea to be ultimately 
secreted in the tissues of the Mollusca, Echinodermata and 
Foraminifera. Through these it is again collected in a solid form, 
and in thb long course of ages it is again lifted up above the level 
of the water as limestone rock, and again undergoes the same 
series of changes. Thus the cycle of carbonate of lime is a never- 
ending one from the land to the ocean, fijom the ocean to the land, 
and so it has been ever since the first stratum of limestone was 
formed out of the remains of the animals and plants of the sea. 
The rate of the accumulation of stalagmite in caverns is neces- 
sarily variable, since it is determined by tlie presence of varying 
currents of air. In the Ingleborough cavern a stalagmite, 
measured in 1839 and in 1S73, is growing at the rate of -2946 in. 
per annum. It is obvious, therefore, that the vast antiquity of 
deposits containing remains of man undemt^ath layers of stalag- 
mite cannot be inferred from a thickness of a few inches or even of 
a few feet. 

The intimate relation which exists between caves and ravines 
renders it extremely probable that many of the latter have been 
originally subterranean watercourses, which have been unroofed 
by the degradation of the rock. In all limestone districts ravines 
are to be found continued in the same direction as the caves, 
and the process of atmospheric erosion may be seen in the fallen 
blocks, of stone which generally are to be met with at the 
mouths of theicaverns. In illustration of this the vaUey and caves 
of Weathcrebte, in Yorkshire, may be quoted, or the source of 
the Axe at Wookey ; and the ravine formed in this way has very 
frequently been widened out into a valley by the action of 
subacrial waste, or by the grinding of glaciers through it during 
the glacial stage of the Pleistocene period. 

For further detai'i^ as to the physical history of caverns we must 
refer the reader to the works quoted at the end of this article, by 
E. A. Martel, the intrepid explorer of most of the large European 
caves, mcluduig those of Great Britain and Ireland. The history of 
the Glacihes or Ice-caves will be found in Browne’s Ice Caves in 
Frcfnce dnd Switzerland, 

Classtfication,^The caves which have offered shelter to the 
mammalia are classified according to their contents, and are of 
various ages^ ranging from the Pliocene to the present day. 
f i) Those containing the Pliocene mammalia belong to tliat age. 
(2) Those with the remains of the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros 
and other extinct species, or with paleolithic man (see Archaeo- 
logy), are termed Pleistocene. These are sometimes called 
Quaternary, under the mistaken idea that they belong to an age 
succeeding the Tertiary period. (3) Those which contain the 
remains of the domestic animals in association with the remains 
of man either in the Neolithic, Bronze or Iron stages of civiliza- 
tion ^re termed Prehistoric. (4) The fourth group consists 
of those which can be brought into relation with the historic 
period, and are therefore tpmed Historic. 

T^he Fhocem Qaves , — It is a singular fact, only to be explained 
by the vast denudation of the earth’s surface since the Pliocoue 
that only* one cave^ rqferabie to that age has as yet beep 
djscovexed^ that at Dt^eholes near Buxton, Derbyshire, described 
by JBoyd Dawkins in 1903 (Qpart, Journ. Gml, Sac,). The 
cave consists of a large horizontal chamber and a small passage, 
connected with a swaljow-hole, close by, and exposed in the 
worlring ^aqe of a quarry in 1901, at a^depth of about 40 ft. from 
itM snrfaceu The locality is in the limestone plateau,. 115$ ft. 
high>iwhich forms the divide between the waters flowing intq the 
Mersey on- the west and fthe Humber on, the east.. Both swallow-^ 
hp)p: and were completely, blocked up with.d6bria, atwl the 
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latter was filled with red and yellow clay, horizontally stratified 
and containing pebbles of sandstone from the neighbouriiig ridge 
of Axe Edge, and bones and teeth of fossil mammals, some 
waterworn and others, without traces of tran$p<)rt by water. 
All the mammals bdong to well*^known species found in the 
Pliocene, strata of East Anglia, and in Auvergne and Italy. 
Among them were the sabre-toothed lion {Machairodtis erma- 
hdens), the hyena of Auvergne, the mastodon, and the southern 
elephant (£*. meridtonalis), and rhinoceros (JR. Eiruscus), and 
Steno’s horse. Most of the l>ones l\ad evidently been gnawed 
by hyenas and accumulated in one of their dens, and had after- 
wards been carried by water into tiw chambers deep down in 
the rock, where they were found. Since that time the general 
level of the district has been lowered by denudation, to an extent 
of more than 230 ft., and all the hyena dens destroyed with .the 
Pliocene surface not only in this district but generally over the 
workL In this case a covering of limestone some 270 ft. thick, 
including the depth from the present surface, protected the 
remains from the denuding forces. 

The Pleistocene The search after ebm fossile or unicorn’s 

horn, or in other words the fossil bones which ranked liigh in tlie 
materta medtea of the i6th and 1 7th centuries, led to the discovery 
of the ossiferous caverns of the Harz Mountains, and of Hungary 
and Franconia. The famous cave of Gailenreuth in the last of 
these districts was explored by Goldfuss in 1810, The bones of 
tlie hyena, lion, wolf, fox and stag, which it contained, were 
identified by Baron Cuvier, and some of the skulls Ixave been 
proved by Busk to belong to the grizzly bear. They were as- 
siiciated with the bones of the reindeer, horse and bison, as well as 
with those of the great cave boar. These discoveries were of very 
great interest, because they established tire fact that the above 
animals had lived in Germany in ancient times. The first bone 
cave systematically explored in England was one at Oreston near 
Plymouth in 1816, which proved that an extinct species of 
rhinoceros {R, leptarhtnus) lived in that district. Four years 
later the famous hyena den at Kirkdale in Yorkshire was explored 
by Buckland. He brought forward proof that it had been in- 
habited by hyenas, and that the broken and gnawed bones of the 
mammoth, rhinoceros, stag, bison and horse belonged to animals 
which had been dragged in for food. He pointed out that all 
those animals liad lived in Yorkshire in ancient times, and thut 
It was impossible for the carcases of the rhinoceros, hyena and 
mammoth to liave licen floated from tropical regions into the 
places where he found their bones. He subsequently investigated 
bone cayes in Derbyshire, Soutli Wales and Somerset, as well 
as in Germany, and published his Reliquiae Diluivtanae in 1822, 
a work which laid the foundations of the new science of cavc- 
hunting in this country. The well-known cave of Kent’s Hole 
near Torquay furnished McEnery, between the years 1825 
and 1841,. with the first flint implements discovered ip intimate 
association with the bones of extinct animals. He recognized 
the fact that they proved tlie existence of man in Devonshire 
while those animals were alive, but the idea was too novel to be 
accepted by his contemporaries. His discoveries have since been 
verified by the subsequent investigations carried on by Godwin 
Apsten, and ultimately by the committee of the British Associa- 
tion, which worked for several years under the guidance of 
Pengelly, There are four distinct strata in the cayOr ist, The 
surface is qoinposed of dark, eatth, and contains medieval 
remains^ Roman pottery and articles which prove that it was 
in use during the Iron, Bronze and Neolithic Ages., 2nd, Belpw 
this is a stalagmite floor, varying in thickness from t to 3 ft., 
and covering (3rd) the red eai^h, which contained .bones of the 
hyena;, lion, mammoth, rhinoceros and other aniipal&fin associar 
tion with flint implements and an engraved antlet, wkch proved 
map to have beep ap inbabitantof the cavern during the timeof its 
deposition. 4th, Filling the bottom of the cave is a hard brecci^ 
with the remains of bears and flint, implements, in the main 
ruder thm those found above ; in places it was no less than 
12 it. thick. The most remarkable animal fppnd 
is the sabre-toothed carnivore, Mackmeadus lattdms of Owan. 
While the value of McEnery’^j discoveries^ in dispute tiie 
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C 3 <!ploration Of the cave^ef Brixham near Torquay in 1858 proved 
that man was Coeval 'With the extinct mammalia, and in the 
following year addittehal proof was offered by the implements 
that were found in Wookey Hole. Similar remains have been 
met with in the caves explored since that time in Wales, and in 
England as far north as Derbyshire (Creswell), proving that 
palaeolithic man hunted the mammoth and rhinoceros and other 
extinct aniriials over the whole of southern and middle England. 

The discoveries in Kent’s Mole and in the Creswell caves prove 
further that palaeolithic man was in twostages of civilization — the 
ruder or riverdrift man, with implements of the type found in 
the river gravels (see Archaeology ; and Palaeolithic) being 
the older; and the more highly advanced, or the cave-man, 
mainly characterized by the better implements, and a singular 
facility in depicting animal life (as shown by the figure of a horse 
incised on the fragment of a bone found in the Creswell caves), 
being the newer. We may also conclude from the absence of 
palaeolithic implements from the glaciated regions in which most 
of these caves occur, that both riverdrift and cave-men dwelt in 
middle and northern Britain in the pre-glacial age, their remains 
being protected in the caverns from the denuding forces that 
removed all traces of their existence from the surface of the ground 
in glacial and post-glacial times. The riverdrift man is, however, 
proved to be post-glacial in southern and eastern England, by 
the occurrence of his implements in the river gravels of that age. 
Both these peoples inhabited southern England and the continent 
before and after the glacial period. The riverdrift man, whose 
implements occur in river deposits in middle and southern 
Europe, in Africa, Palestine and Hindustan, is everywhere in 
the same age of primitive barbarism, and has not as yet been 
identified with any living race. The cave-men are in. a higher 
and more advanced stage, and led a life in Europe identical with 
that of the Eskimos in the Arctic regions. 

TAe Pleistocene Caves of the European Continent . — ^The re- 
searches of Mortillet have proved that the same two groups oL 
cave-^dwellers occur in the caves of France, the older being 
represented by the Chelljen and Moust^rien sections, and the 
newer by that of Solutr^ and La Madelaine. To the former 
belong the human remains found in the caverns of Spy and 
Neanderthal, which prove that the riverdrift man had the most 
brutal of all known human skulls.’’ To the latter we must 
assign all the caves and rock-shelters of Pirigord, with the better 
implements, explored by Lartet and Christy in 1863-1864 in 
the valleys of the Yiz^re and Dordogne. These offer as vivid a 
picture of the life of the cave-men as that revealed of Italian 
manners in the ist century by the buried cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. TTie old floors of human occupation consist of 
broken bones of animals killed in the chase, mingled with 
rude implements and weapons of bone and unpolished stone, 
and with charcoal and burnt stones, which indicate the position 
of the hearths. Flakes without number, awls, lance-heads, 
hammers and saws made of flint rest pele-mSle with bone needles, 
sculptured reindeer antlers, arrowheads and harpoons, and bones 
of the reindeer, bison, horse, ibex, Saiga antelope and musk 
sheep. These singular accumulations of debris mark the plates 
where the ancient hunters lived, and are merely the refuse cast 
aside. The reindeer formed by far the greater portion of the 
food, and must have lived in enormous herds at that time in 
the centre of France. From this, as well as from the presence 
of the most arctic of the herbivores, the musk sheep, we may infer 
the severe climate of that portion of Frknce at that time. Beside 
these animals the cave bear knd Hon have been met with in one, 
and the mammoth in five localities, and their remains bear 
marks of cutting or scraping which showed they fell a prey to 
the hunters. The most remarkable remains left behind m these 
refuse heaps are the sculptured reindeer antlers and figures 
engraved on fragments of Schist and on ivory. A well-defined 
outline of an ox stands out^boldly from one piece of antler; a 
second represents a reindeer kneeling down in an easy attitude 
with his head thrown up in the air so that the antlers rest on the 
Ihoulders, and the back forms an even surface for a handle, 
fetiich is too small to be grasped by an ordinary Europeaii hand ; 


in a third a man stands close to a horse’s head, and on the otiier 
side of the same cylinder are two heads of bisons drawn with 
sufficient clearness to lensure recognition by any one Who has 
seen that animal. On a fourth the natural curvature of one of 
the tines has been taken advantage of by the artist to engrave 
the head and the characteristic recurved horns of the ibex; 
and on a fifth horses are represented with large heads, up- 
right dishevelled manes and shaggy ungroomed tails. The most 
striking figure is that of the mammoth engraved on a fragment 
of its own tusk ; the peculiar spiral curvature of the tusk and the 
long mane, which are now not to be found in any living elephant, 
prove that the original was familiar to the eye of the artist. 
These drawings probably employed the idle hours of the hunter, 
and hand down to us the scenes which he witnessed in the chase. 
They are full of artistic feeling and are evidently drawn from 
life. The mammoth is engraved in its own ivory, and the reindeer 
and the stag on their respective antlers. Further researches 
have revealed the fact that in Auvergne and in the Pyrenees the 
cave-men ornamented some of their caves with incised figures 
and polychrome frescoes of the wild animals. Riviere has dis- 
covered on the walls of the grotto of La Mouthe (Dordogne) 
three large hunting scenes, one with bisons and horses, a second 
representing a primitive hut, a bison, reindeer, ibex and mam- 
moth, and a third with a mammoth, hinds and horses. In 
the Pyrenees similar frescoes have been described by Cartailhac 
and Breuil. They are on the walls of the cavern and roof of 
Altamira, and on the walls of Marsoulas. The outlines have 
been engraved first, and afterwards filled in with colour in brown 
and red ochre and black oxide of manganese. 

The cave-men ranged over middle Europe as far south as the 
Pyrenees and the Alps, and inhabited the caverns of Belgium 
and Germany, Hungary and Switzerland. Their remains have 
not as yet been met with in southern Europe. They lived by 
hunting and fishing, they were fire users, and lit up the darkness 
of their caves with stone lamps filled with fat (Altamira). They 
were clad in skins sewn together with sinews of reindeer or strips 
of intestines. They used huts as well as caves for habitation. 
They had a marvellous facility for drawing animal figures. 
They possesvsed no domestic animals, nor were they acquainted 
with spinning or with the potter’s art. We have no evidence 
that they buried their dead — the interments, such as those of 
Aurignac, Les Eyzies and Mentone, most probably belonging to 
a later age. 

If these remains be compared with those of existing races, it 
will be found that the cave-men were in the same hunter st^ge 
of civilization as the Eskimos, and that they are unlike any other 
races of hunters. If they were not allied to the Eskimbs by blood, 
there can be no doubt that they handed down to the latter their 
art and their manner of life. The bone needles, and many of 
the harpoons, as well as the flint spearheads, arrowheads and 
scrapers, are of precisely the same form as those now in use 
a:mongst the Eskimos. The artistic designs from the caves of 
France, Belgium and Switzerland, are identical in plan and 
workmanship with those of the Eskimos, with this difference only, 
that the hunting scenes familiar to the palaeolithic cave-dwellers 
were not the sarue as those familiar to the inhabitants of the 
Shores of the Arctic Ocean. Each represented the animals which 
he knew, and the whale, walrus and seal were unknown to the 
inland dwellers of Aquitaine, just as the mammoth, bison and 
wild horse are unknown to the Eskimos’. The reindeer, which 
they both knew, is represented in the same way by both. The 
practice of accumulating large quantities of the bones' of animals 
round their dwelling-places, and the hkbit of splitting the bones 
for the sake of the marrow, are the sartie in both. The hides were 
prepared with the same sort of instruments, and the needles with 
Which they Were sewn together are of the same pattern. The 
stone lamps were used by both. In both there was the same 
disregard of sepulture. AU these facts can hardly be mere 
coincidences caused by both peoples leading" k savage life under 
similar conditions. The conclusion, therefore, seems inevitable 
that, so far as we have any evidence of the race to which tjib 
cave^wellers belong, that evidence points only in the dilution 





of the Eskimos. It is to a considerable extent confirmed by a con- 
sideration of the animals found in the caves. The reindeer and 
musk sheep afford food to the Eskimos now in the Arctic Circle, 
just as they afforded it to the cave-men in Europe ; and both 
these animals have been traced by their remains from the 
Pyrenees to the north-^ast through Europe and Asia as far as 
the very regions in which they now live. The mammoth and 
bison also have been tracked by their remains in the frozen river 
gravels and morasses through Siberia as far as the American side 
of Bering Strait. Palaeolithic man appeared in Europe with the 
arctic mammalia^ lived in Europe with them, and in all human 
probability retreated to the north-east along with them. 

There are refuse heaps in north-eastern Siberia containing the 
remains of the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros as well as the 
reindeer and musk sheep, which may be referred with equal 
justice to the cave-men or to the Eskimos. 

Anctent Geography of Europe. — The remains of man and the 
animals described in the preceding paragraphs have been intro- 
duced into the caves either by man or the wild beasts, or by 
streams of water, which may or may not now occupy their ancient 
courses ; and the fact that the same species are to be met with in 
the caves of France, Switzerland and Britain implies that our 
island formed part of the continent, and that there were no 
physical barriers to prevent their migration from the Alps as far 
to the north-west as Ireland. 

The same conclusion may be gathered from the exploration of 
caves in the south of Europe, which has resulted in the discovery 
of African species, in Gibraltar, Sicily and Malta. In the first of 
these the spotted hyena, the serval and Kaffre cat lie side by 
side with the horse, grizzly bear and slender rhinoceros {R. 
leptorhtnusy^see Falconer’s Falaeontographical Memoirs. To 
these African animals inhabiting the Iberian peninsula in the 
Pleistocene age, Lartet has added the African elephant and 
striped hyena, found in a stratum of gravel near Madrid, along 
with flint implements. The hippopotamus, spotted hyena and 
African elephant occur in the caves of Sicily, and imply that in 
ancient times there was a continuity of land between that spot 
and Africa, just as the presenc’e of the Elephas antiquus proves 
the non-existence of the Straits of Messina during a portion, to 
5 ay the least, of the Pleistocene age. A small species of hippo- 
potamus (//. Penilandi) occurs in incredible abundance in the 
Sicilian caves. It has also been found in thoi^e of Malta along 
with an extinct pigmy elephant species {E. Mehtcnsis). It has 
also been discovered in Candia and in the Peloponnese. For 
these animals to have found their way to these regions, a con- 
tinuity of land is necessary. The view advanced by Dr Falconer 
and Admiral Spratt, that Europe was formerly connected with 
Africa by a bridge of land extending southwards from Sicily, is 
fully borne out by these considerations. The present physical 
geography of the Mediterranean has been produced by a depres- 
sion of land to the amount of about 400 fathoms, by which the 
Sicilo-African and Ibero-African barriers have been submerged, 
and Crete and Malta separated from the South-European 
continent. It is extremely probable that this submergence took 
place at the same time that the adjoining .sea-bottom was elevated 
to about the same amount so as to constitute that region now 
known as the Sahara, 

Pleistocene Caves of the Americas and Australia. — The Pleisto- 
cene caverns of the Euro-Asiatic continent contain the pro- 
genitors of the animals now alive in some parts of the Old World, 
the extinct forms being closely allied to those now living in the 
same geographical provinces. Those of Brazil and of Penn- | 
sylvania present us with animals whose nearest analogues are 
to be found in North and South America; such as sloths, arma- 
dillos ahd agoutis. Those, again, of Australia present us with 
marsupials {meidthsria) only, allied to, or identical with, those 
of that most ancient continent. The extinct forms in each case 
are mainly those of the larger animals, which> from their large 
size, and low fecundity, would be specially liable to be beaten 
in the battle for life by their smaller and more fertile contem- 
poraries, and less likely to survive those changes in their environ- 
ment Wbich have jumdoubtedly taken place in the long lapse of 
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ages. It is, therefore, certain that the mOmmalian life in the 
Old, New and Australian worlds, was as well marked'out into 
geographical provinces in the Pleistocene age as at the present 
time, and that it has, been contmuous in these areas from that 
remote time to the present day. 

Prekisioric Caves of Neolithic Age in Europe.-~-The prehistoric 
caves are distinguished from Pleistocene by their containing 
the remains of domestic animals, and by the wild animals to 
which they have afforded shelter belonging to living species. 
They are divisible into three groups according to the traces of 
man which occur in them — into the Neolithic, Bronze and Iron 
Ages. 

The Neolithic caves are widely spread throughout Europe, 
and have been used as the halntations and tombs of the early 
races who invaded Europe from the East with their flocks and 
herds. The first of these systematically explored was at Perth! 
Chwareu, near the village of Llandegla, Denbighshire, in 1869. 
In the following years five others were discovered close by, as 
well as a second group in the neighbourhood of Cefn on the banks 
of the Elwy, They contained polished celts, flint flakes^ rude 
I pottery and human skeletons, along with the broken bones of 
the pig, dog, horse, Celtic shorthorn and goat. The remains of 
the wild animals belong to the wolf, fox, badger, bear, wild boar, 
stag, roe, hare and rabbit. Most of the bones were broken or 
cut, and the whole group was obviously an accumulation which 
resulted from these caves having been used as dwellings. They 
had subsequently been used for burial. The human skeletons 
in them were of all ages, from infancy to old age ; and the inter- 
ments had been successive until each became filled. The bodies 
were buried in the contracted posture which is so characteristic 
of Neolithic interments generally. The men to whom these 
skeletons belonged were a short race, the tallest being about 
5 ft. 6 in., and the shortest 4 ft. 10 in. ; their skulls are ortho- 
gnathic, or not presenting jaws advancing beyond a vertical line 
dropped from the forehead, in shape long or oval, and of fair 
average capacity. The face was oval, and the cheek bones 
were not prominent. Some of the individuals were characterized 
by a peculiar flattening of the shinbone (platycnemivsm), which 
probably stood in relation to the free action of the foot that was 
not hampered by the use of a rigid sole or sandal. This, however, 
cannot be looked upon as a race character, or as a tendency 
towards a simian type of leg. These Neolithic cave-dweller6 have 
been proved to be identical in physique with the builders of the 
cairns and tumuli which lie scattered over the face of Great 
Britain and Ireland. (See Thurnam, Crania Bntannica,) They 
have also been met with abundantly in France, In the Caverne 
de THomme Mort, for example, in the department of Loz^re, 
explored in 1871, the association of remains was of precisely the 
same nature as those mentioned above, and the human skeletons 
were of the same small type. The same class of remains has also 
been discovered in Gibraltar, in the caves of Windmill Hill, and 
some others. The human remains examined by Busk are of 
precisely the same type as those of Denbighshire. In the work 
of Don Mapuel Gongora J. Martinez {Antiguedades prehistoricas 
de Andalusia, 1868), several interments are described in the cave 
of Murcielagos, which penetrates the limestone out of which the 
grand scenery of the southern Sierra Nevada has been to a great 
extent carved. In one place a group of three skeletons was met 
with, one of which was adorned with a plain coronet of gold, and 
clad in a tunic made of esparto grass finely plaited, so as to 
form a pattern like that on some of the gold ornaments in 
Etruscan tombs. In a second spot farther within, twelve 
skeletons formed a semicircle round one covered with a tunic 
Of skin, and wearing a necklace of esparto grass, eawings of 
black stone, and ornaments of shell and wild boar tusk. There 
were other articles of plaited esparto grass, stieh as baskets and 
sandals. There were also flint flakes, polished-stone axes, 
implements of bpne and wood^ t^ether with pottery of the same 
type as that from Gibraltar^ Ttie same class of remains baVe 
been diScovfered in Woman’s Cave, near Alhama de Granada. 
From the physical identity of the human remains in all these* 
cases it may be infetted that to the Neolithic Age a long-heslded, 
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smali race mhabited the Iberian peninsula^ extending through 
France, as far north as Britain, and to the north-west as far as 
Ireland. — a race considered by Professor Busk “to be at the 
present day represented by at any rate a part of the population 
now inhabiting the Basque provinces.!’ This identification of 
the ancient JjUftolithic cave-dwellers with tlie modem Basque- 
speaking inhabitant of the western Pyrenees is corroborated 
by the elaborate researches of Broca, Virchow and Thumam 
on modern Basque skulls. It may, therefore, be concluded 
that . in the Neolithic Age an Iberian population occupied the 
whole of the area mentioned above, inhabiting caves and burying 
their dead in caves and chambered tombs, and possessed of the 
same habits of life. The remains of tiie same small, oval- 
featured, long-headed race have been found in Belgium in the 
cave of Chauvaux, and they have been described by Sergi in 
southern Europe under the name of the Mediterranean race. 

There is no evidence that any other race except the Iberic 
buried their dead in the caves of Britain in the Neolithic Age. In 
Belgium, however, the exploration of the cave of Sclaigneaux 
by Soreil proves that broad-headed men of the type defined by 
Huxley and Thumam as brachycephalic, and dmracterized by 
high cheek-bones, projecting muscles and large stature, the 
average height being 5 ft. 8*4 in. (Thumam), inhabited and buried 
tlieir dead in the caves of that region. In France they occur 
in the sepulchral cave of Oirouy (Oise) in association with those 
of the Iberic type. They have also been met with in Gibraltar. 
This type is unclistinguishable from the Celtic (Goidelic) or 
Gaulish, found so abundantly in the chambered tombs of the 
Neolithic Age in France. Both these ancient races are repre- 
sented at the present day by the Basques and Aquitanians of 
France and Spain, and by the Celts or Gauls of France, Britain and 
the Mediterranean border of Spain, their relative antiquity being 
proved by an appeal to their history and geographical distribution. 
For just as the earliest records show that the Iberic power ex- 
tended as far north as the Loire, and as far east as the Rhon^, 
so we have proof of the gradual retrocession of the Iberic frontier 
southwards, under the attacks of the successive Celtic hordes, 
until ultimately we find the latter in possession of a considerable 
part of southern Spain, forming by their union with the con- 
quered the powerful nation of Celt-Iberi. The Iberians were in 
possession of the continent before they were dispossessed by the 
Goidcls, and at a later time by the Bry thons. They are recognized 
by Tacitus in Britain in the Silures of Wales ; and they are still 
to be seen in the small, dark, lithe inhabitants of North Wales. 
The discovery of the characteristic skulls of both these races 
in the same family vault in the cave of Gop near Prestatyn, 
Flintshire, proves that the two races were mingled together m 
Britain as far back as the Bronze Age. 

From the present distribution of this non-Aryan race it is 
obvious that they were gradually pushed back westward by the 
advance of tribes coming from the East, and following those routes 
which were subsequently taken by the Low and High Germans. 

The exploration of the Grotta dei Colombi, in the island of 
Palnmria, overlooking the Gulf of Spezzia, in 1873, proves that 
the stories scattered through the classical writers, that the caves 
on the Mediterranean shores were inhabited by cannibals, are 
not altogether without foundation. In it broken and cut bones 
of children and young adults were found along with those of the 
goat, hog, fox, wolf, wild-cat, flint flakes, bone implements and 
sliells perforated for suspension. 

Prehtslaric Caves vf Bronze and Iron Ages. — ^The extreme 
rarity of articles of bronze in the European caves implies that 
they were rarely used by the Bronze folk for habitation or burial, 
Bronise weapons mingl^ with gold ornaments have, however, 
been discovered in the Heatheryburn cave near Stanhope, Dur- 
ham, as well as in those of Kirkhead in Cartmell, in Thor’s cave 
in Staffordshire, and the Cat Hole in Gower in Glamorganshire. 
In the Iberian peninsula the cave of Cesareda, explored by Signor 
DelgndOj in tiie valley of the Tagus, contained bronze articles, 
associated mrith broken and cut human bones, as ^vell as those of 
domestic animafe# rendering it probable that* cannitolism was 
practised in early timea in ^at i^ioa. Busk believes, however, 


that the facts arc insufficient to support the charge of cannibalism 
against the ancient Portuguese. 

Caves containing articles of iron, and therefore belonging to 
that division of the prehistoric age, are so unimportant that they 
do not deserve notice in this place. As man increased in civiliza- 
tion he prefezred to live in houses of his own building, and he 
no longer buried his dead in the natural sepulchres provided for 
him in the rock. 

Prehistoric caves have been rarely explored in extra-European 
areas. Among those which abound in. Palestine, one in Mount 
Lebanon, examined by Canon Tristram, contained flint imple- 
ments along with charcoal and broken bones and teeth, some of 
which may be referred to a small ox, undistinguishable from the 
small short-horn, Bos longtfrons, In North America the remains 
found by F. W. Putnam in the caves of Kentucky, consisting 
of moccasins, rudely-plaited cloth, and other articles, may be 
referred to the same division. 

Historic Caves in Britain. — The historic caves have only 
attracted notice in fairly recent years, and in Britain alone, 
principally through the labours of the Settle Cave Committee 
from the year 1869 to the present day. To them is due the 
exploration of the Victoria cave, which had been discovered and 
partially investigated as early as the year 1838. It consists of 
three large ill-defined chambers opening on the face of the cliff, 
1450 ft. above the sea, and filled with debris very nearly up to 
the roof. It presented three distinct eras of occupation — one 
by hyenas, which dragged into it rhinoceroses, bisons, mammoths, 
horses, reindeer and bears. This was defined from the next 
occupation, which is probably of the Neolithic Age, by a layer 
of grey clay, on the surface of which rested a bone harpoon and 
a few flint flakes and bones. Then after an interval of debris at 
the entrance was a layer of charcoal, broken bones, fragments 
of old hearths, and numerous instruments of savage life associated 
with broken pottery, Roman coins, and the rude British imita- 
tions of them, various articles of iron, and elaborate personal 
ornaments, which implied a considerable development of the 
arts. The evidence of the coins stamps the date of the occu- 
pation of the cave to be between the first half of the 5th 
century and the English conquest. Some of the brooches 
present a peculiar flamboyant and spiral pattern in relief, 
of the same character as the art of some of the illuminated 
manuscripts, as for example one of the Anglo-Saxon gospels at 
Stockholm, and of the gospels of St Columban in Trinity College, 
Dublin. It is mostly allied to that work which is termed by 
Franks late Celtic. From its localization in Britain and Ireland, 
it seems to be probable that it is of Celtic derivation ; and if this 
view be accepted, there is nothing at all extraordinary in its being 
recognized in the illuminated Irish gospels. Ireland, in the 6th 
and 7 th centuries, was the great centre of art, civilization and 
literature ; and it is only reasonable to suppose that there would 
be intercourse between the Irish Christians and those of the west 
of Britain, during the time that the Romano-Celts, or Brit-Welsh, 
were being slowly pushed westwards by the heathen English 
invader. Proof of such an intercourse we find in the brief notice 
of the Anrudes Cambriae^ in which Gildas , the Brit-Welsh historian, 
is stated to have sailed over to Ireland in the year a.d. 565. It 
is by no means improbable that about this time there was a Brit- 
Welsh migration into Ireland, as well as into Brittany. Objects 
with these designs found in Germany are probably directly or 
indirectly due to the Irish missionaries, who spread Christianity 
through those regions. Tlie early Christian art in Ireland grew 
out of the late Celtic, and is to a great extePt free from the in- 
fluence of Rome, which is stamped on the Brit-Welsh art of the 
same age in this country. 

Several other ornaments with enamel deserve eiipcdWi notice. 
The enamel, composed of red, blue and yellow, has been inserted 
into the hollows in the bronze, and then heated so as to form a 
close unibn with it. They are of the same design as those which 
have been met With in late Roman tumuli in this country, and 
in places which are mainly in the north* They all belong to a 
class named late Celtic by Franks, and are considered by him to 
be of British manufacture. This View is supported by the only 
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reference to the art of enamelling furnished by the classical 
writers. Philostratus, a Greek sophist in the court of Julia 
Domna, the wife of the emperor Severus, writes, It is said that 
the barbarians living in the ocean pour these colours (those of 
horse-strappings) on heated bronze, and that these adhere, 
grow as hard as stone> and preserve the designs that are made in 
them.'' It is worthy of remark that, since the emperor Severus 
built the wall which bears his name, marched in person against 
the Caledonians, and died at York, the account of the enamels 
may have reached Philostratus from the very district in which 
the Victoria Cave is situated. 

Associated with these were bronze ornaments inlaid with 
silver, and miscellaneous iron articles, among which was a Roman 
key. Remains of this kind have been met with m the Albert 
and Kelko caves in the neighbourhood, in that of Dowker- 
bottom near Arncliffe, in that of Kirkhead on the northern shore 
of Morecambe Bay, in Poolers Cavern near Buxton, and in Thor’s 
Cave near Ashbourne, and over a wide area rangmg from York- 
shire and the Lake district southwards into Somerset and Devon. 

List of Principal Animals and Objects found tn Brii-Welsh 
Strata ifi Caves 


Ammals 


Domestic— | 

Cams famihayts. Dog . . . | 

j Sus scrofa. Pig , . • • i 

I Tiquus cab alius, Horae . ! 

[ Bos longtfrons. Celtic short-horn I 

Capra htrcus. Goat . . . I 

Wild— | 

Cants vulpes. Fox . • • i 

M eles taxus Badger . 

Cervus elaphus Stag 
CervHS capreolus. Roe 

Roman coins, or imitations , 

Enamelled ornaments, in bronze 
Bronze ornaments, inlaid with 
silver ... . . I 

Iron articles . . i 

Samian ware ... .1 

BLick ware 

Bone spoon fibulae .... 

Bone combs . . , * j 

It is obvious in all these cases' that men accustomed to luxury 
and refinement were compelled, by the pressure of some great 
calamity, to flee for refuge to caves with whatever they could 
transport thither of their property. The number of spindle* 
whorls and personal ornaments imply that they were accom- 
panied by their families. We may also infer that they were cut 
off from the civilization to which they hod been accustomed, 
because in some cases they extemporized spindle-whorls out of 
fragments of Samian ware, instead of using those which were 
expressly manufactured for the purpose. Why the caves were 
inhabited is satisfactorily explained by an appeal to contem- 
porary history. In the pages of Gildas, in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle^ and in the Annales Cambriae^ we have a graphic 
picture of that long war of invasion by which the inhabitants of 
the old Roman province of Britannia were driven back by the 
Jutes, Angles and Saxons, who crossed over with their families 
and household stuff. Slowly, and in the chances of a war which 
extended through three centuries, they were gradually pushed 
back into Cumberland, Wales and West Somerset, Devon and 
Cornwall. While this war was going on the coinage became 
debased and Roman coins afforded the patterns for the small 
bronze minimi, which are to be met with equally in these caves 
and in the ruins of Roman cities. As the tide of war rolled to the 
west, the English tongue and, until towards the close of the 
struggle, the worfehip of Thor and Odin supplanted the British 
tongue and the Christian faith, and a rude barbarism replaced 
what left of the Roman civilisation in the island. It is to 
this period that relics of this kind in the caves must be assigned. 
They are traces of the anarchy of those times, and complete the 



picture Of the desolation of Britain, revealed by the ashes of the 
cities and villas that were burnt by the invader. They prove that 
the vivid account given by Gildas of the straits to which his 
countrymen were reduced was literally true. 

The shrines of Zeus in the Idaean ohd Dictaean caves have been 
explored by Halbher and Ox%\\Anii(Mti deW mtro de Zeus ideo) 
and by Arthur Evans and Hogarth {Journal of Hellmic Studies)^ 
These discoveries prove that the cult of Zeus began among the 
Mycenaean peoples some 2000 years b.c. according to Evans, and 
was practised far down into the later Greek times. They show 
that the Greeks are indebted to the Mycenaean peoples not 
only for their art, but for the chief of their divinities. 

Authorities, — i. Britain. Boyd Dsi,wkins, Cave-hunttng (1874); 
Early Man (1880), Martel, Irlande et caverncs anglaises (1897) ; 
Buckland, Reliquiae Diluvianae (1821) ; Brit Assoc Reports (1800- 
f^ 75 ) > Journ. Antkrop. Inst. (1^0-1876) ; Quart. Geol. joum. 
{i860'-i875) ; Pongelly, Trans. JJevonshirc Association. 2. The 
European Continent Martel, Les A dimes (1894) , Cartailhac and 
Breud, L' Anthropologic, xv., xvi ; Lartet and Christy, Reliquiae 
Aquitanicae , Tnternat. Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology , Marcel 
de Serre«i, Les Ossemens fosstles de Lunel Vtel ; Dupont. VHomme 
pendant les dges de la pierre dans les environs de Dinant-sur- Meuse ; 
SchmerJmg, Recherches sur les ossemens fosstles dicouverts dans les 
cavernes de Lt^ge , Mcrk, Excavations at Kesserloch, transl. J. E. Lee 
(1876). For the chief American caves, see Lttray Cavern, 
Mammoth Cave, Wyandotte Cave, Colossal Cavern, Jacob's 
Cavern. (W. B. D ) 

GAVEA, the Latin name given to the subterranean cells in 
which the wild beasts were confined prior to the combats in the 
Roman arena. The term is sometimes applied to the amphi* 
theatre (q.v.) itself. 

CAVEAT (Latin for “ let him beware,^’ from cavere), in law, a 
notice given by the party interested (caveator) to the proper 
officer of a court of justice to prevent the taking of a certain step 
without warning. It is entered in connexion with dealings in 
land registered in the land registry, with the grant of marriage 
licences, to prevent the issuing of a lunacy commission, to stay 
the probate of a will, letters of administration, &c. Caveat is also 
a term used in United States patent law (see Patents). 

Caveat emptor (“let the buyer beware ”) is a maxim which 
implies that the responsibility for making a bad bargain over a 
purchase rests on the purchaser. In an ordinary contract for the 
sale of goods, there is no implied warranty or condition as to the 
quality or fitness for any particular purpose of the goods supplied, 
with certain exceptions, and, therefore, the buyer takes at his own 
risk. The maxim does not apply {a) where the buyer, expressly 
or by implication, makes known to the seller the particular 
purpose for which the goods are required, so as to show that the 
buyer relies on the seller^s skill or judgment, and that the goods 
are of a description which it is in the course of the seller^s business 
to supply ; (b) where goods are bought by description from a 
seller who deals in goods of that description, for there is an 
implied condition that the goods are of merchantable quality, 
though if the buyer has actually examined the goods, there is no 
implied condition as regards defects which the e^tociination ou^ht 
to have revealed ; (^) where the usage of trade annexes an implied 
warranty or condition to the goods as to their quality or fitness 
for a particular purpose. The maxim of emmat emptor is said to 
owe its origin to the fact that in early times sales of ^ 0 odk took 
place principally in market overt. (See further Salk or Goods.) 

CAVEDONE, JACOPO (1577^1660), Italian painter, bom at 
Sassuolo in the Modenese, was educated in the isdhooi of the 
Caracci^ and under them painted in the churches of Bologna. 
His principal works are the “ Adoration of the Magi,” the 
'^ Four Doctors,” and the '^Last Supper ” ;; and more especially 
the “ Virgin and Child m Glory,” with San Petronio and other 
saints, painted in 1614, and now in the Bolognese Acod^y. 
Cavedone became an assistainlt tb Guido Reni in Rome ; his art 
was generally of a subdhed undemonstrative character, with 
rich..Titjanesque colouring. In his declining years his eneigies 
broke down after his wife hod been accused of witchcraft, and 
after the deatfi of a cherished son. * He died in extreme poverty, 
in a stable at Bologna. « 

OAVENDISH^ OIBOROE (15004*156^1 ?), English writer, the 
biographer ^ Cardinal Woisey, was the elder son of Thomas 
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©Uvendish, cleJric of the pipe in the exchequer, arid his fWife, 
Alice Smith oP Padbrook HaJJ. He was probably born at hts 
father's manor of Cavendish, in Suffolk. Later the family 
resided in London, in the parish of St Alban's, Wood Street, 
where Thomas Cavendish died in ^5124. Shortly ^ter this event 
Geof^ge married Margery Kemp, of Spains Hall, an heiress, and 
die niece of Sir Thomas More. About 1527 he entered the semce 
of Cardinal Wolscy as gentleman-usher, and for the next three 
years he was divided from his wife, children and estates, in the 
closest personal attendance on the great man. Cavendish was 
wholly devoted to Wolsey's interests, and also he saw in this 
appointment an opportunity to gratify his master-passion, a 
craving to see and be acquainted with strangers, in especial 
with men in honour and authority.*' He was faithful to his 
master in disgrace, and showed the courage of the ** loyal 
servitor.” It is plain that he enjoyed Wolsey's closest confidence 
to the end, for after the cardinal’s death George Cavendish was 
called before the privy council and closely examined as to 
Wolsey’s latest acts and words. He gave his evidence so clearly 
and with so much natural dignity, that he won the applause 
of the hostile council, and the praise of being ‘‘ a just and diligent 
servant.” He was not allowed, to suffer in pocket by his fidelity 
to his master, but retired, as it would seem, a wealthy man to 
his estate of Glemsford, in West Suffolk, in 1530. He was only 
thirty years of age, but his appetite for being acquainted with 
strange acts and persons was apparently sated, for we do not hear 
of his engaging in any more adventures. It is not to be doubted 
that Cavendish had taken down notes of Wolsey’s conversation 
and movements, for many years passed before his biography 
was composed. At length, in 1557, he wrote it out in its final 
form. ' It was not, however, possible to publish it in the author’s 
lifetime, but it was widely circulated in MS. Evidently one of 
these MSSi fell into Shakespeare’s hands, for that poet made use 
of it in his King Henry VIIL, although it is excessive to say, 
as Singer has done, that Shakespeare ” merely put CavendiwSh's 
language into verse.” The book was first printed in 1641, in a 
garbled text, and under the title of The Negoi/iations of Thomas 
Wolsey, The genuine text, from contemporary MSS*, was given 
to the world in 1810, and more fully in 1815. Until that time 
it was believed that the book was the composition of George 
Cavendish's younger brother William, the founder of Chatsworth, 
who also was attached to Wolsey. Joseph Hunter proved this 
to be impossible, and definitely -asserted the claim of George. 
The latter is believed to have died at Glemsford in or about 1562. 
The intrinsic value of Cavendish's Life of Cardinal Wolsey has 
long been perceived, for it is the sole authentic record of a multi- 
tude of events highly important in a particularly interesting 
section of the history of England. Its importance as a product 
of oiographical literature was first emphasized by Bishop 
Creighton, who insisted over and over again on the claim of 
Cavendish to be recognized as the earliest of the great English 
biographers and an individual writer of particular charm and 
origindity. He writes with simplicity and with a certain vivid 
picturesqueness, rarely yielding to the rhetorical impulses which 
governed the ordinary prose of his age. (E. G.) 

CAVENDISH, HENRY (1731-1810), English chemist and 
physicist, elder son of Lord Charles Cavendish, brother of the 
3r(i duke of Devonshire, and Lady Aririe Grey; daughter of 
the duke of Kerit, was born at Nice in October 1731. He was 
sent to school at Hackney in 1742, and in 1749 entered Peter- 
house, Cambridge, which he Mt in 1753, without taking a degree. 
Until he was about forty he seems to have enjoyed a very mode- 
rate allowance from his father, but in the latter part of his. life He 
was left a fortune which made him one of the richest men of his 
time. He lived principally at ClaphamfCommon, but he had also 
a town-house in Bloomsbury, while his library was in a house 
in Bean Street, Soho ; and there he used to attend on appointed 
days to lend the books to men who w^re properly vouched for. 
So methodical was he that he never took down a volume! for his 
own use without entering it in the loan-book. He was ri mgular 
attendant at tine meetings of the Royal ^ Society, of wWc* he 
became a fellow iii'it76o> and he dirted every Thursday with the | 


club composed of its members. Otherwise he had little inter- 
coutse with society ; indeed, his chief object in life seems to have 
been to avoid the attention of his fellows. With his relatives 
he had little intercourse, and even Lord Geox^e Cavendish, 
whom he made his principal heir, he saw Only for a few minutes 
once a year. His dinner was ordered daily by a note placed on 
the hall-table, and his women servants were instructed to keep 
out of his sight on pain of dismissal. In person he was tall and 
rather thin ; his dress was old-fashioned and singularly uniform, 
and was inclined to be shabby about the times when the precisely 
arranged visits of his tailor were due. He had a slight hesitation 
in his speech, and his air of timidity and reserve was almost 
ludicrous. He was never married. He died at Clapham on the 
24th of February 1810, leaving funded property worth £700,000, 
and a landed estate of £8000 a year, together with canal and 
other property, and £50,000 at his bankers. 

Cavendish's scientific work is distinguished for the wideness 
of its range and for its extraordinary exactness and accuracy. 
The papers he himself published form an incomplete record 
of his researches, for many of the results he obtained only 
became generally known years after his death ; yet in spite of 
the absence of anything approaching self-advertisement he 
acquired a very high reputation within his own country and 
abroad, recognized by the Institute of France in 1803 when it 
chose him as one of its eight foreign associates. Arsenic formed 
the subject of his first recorded investigation, on which he was 
engaged at least as early as 1764, and in 1766 he began those 
communications to the Royal Society on the chemistry of gases, 
which are among his chief titles to fame. The first (P/nl. Trans., 
1766) consists of “ Three papers containing experiments on 
Factitious Airs,” dealing mostly with “ inflammable air ” 
(hydrogen), which he was the first to recognize as a distinct 
substance, and “ fixed air ” (carbon dioxide). He determined 
the specific gravity of these gases with reference to common air, 
investigated the extent to which they are absorbed by viMioiis 
liquids, and noted that common air containing one part in nine 
by volume of fixed air is no longer able to support combustion, 
and that the air produced by fermentation and putrefaction 
has properties identical with those of fixed air obtained from 
marble. In the following year he published a paper on the 
analysis of one of the London pump-waters (from Rathbonc 
Place, Oxford Street), which is closely connected with the 
memoirs just mentioned, since it shows that the calcareous 
matter in that water is held in solution by the fixed air” present 
and can he precipitated by lime. Electrical studies seem next 
to have engaged his attention, and in 1771 and 1772 he read 
to the Royal Society his “ Attempt to explain some of the 
principal phenomena of electricity by an elastic fluid,” which was 
followed in 1775 by an “ Attempt to imitate the effects of the 
Torpedo (a fish allied to the ray)” {Phil. Trans., 1776). But* 
these two memoirs contain only a part of the electrical researches 
he carried out between 1771 and 1781, and many more were 
found after his death in a number of sealed packets of papers. 
The contents of these for a long time remained unknown, but 
ultimately by permission of the duke of Devonshire, to whom 
they belonged, they were edited by James Clerk Maxwell and 
published in 1879 by the Cambridge University Press as the 
Elecirieal Researches of the Hon. Henry Cavendish. About 1777 
or 1778 he resumed his pneumatic inquiries, though he published 
nothing on the subject till 1783. In that yelar he described 
a new eudiometer to the Royal Society and detailed observations 
he had made to determine whether or not the atmosphere is 
constant in composition ; after testing the air on nearly 60 
different days in 1781 he could find in the proportion of oxygen 
no difference of which he could be sure, nor could he detect any 
sensible variation at different places. Two papers: on Experi- 
ments with Airs,” printed in the Phil. Trans, for 11784 and 1785, 
contain his great discoveries of the compound nature of water 
and the composltiori of nitric acid. Starting from an experiment, 
narrated by Priestley; in which John Wrirltire fired a nrixture 
of common air and hydrogen by electricity, with the result that 
there' was a diminution of volume and a deposition of moisture, 
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Cavendifib burnt about two parts of hydrogen with five of com- 
mon air, and noticed that almost all the hydrogen and about 
one^-fifth of the common air lost their elasticity and were con- 
densed into a dew which lined the inside of the vessel employed. 
This dew he judged to be pure water. In another experiment he 
fired, by the electric spark, a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen 
(dephlogisticated air), and found that the resulting water con- 
tained nitric acid, which he argued must be due to the nitrogen 
present as an impurity in the oxygen (“ phlogisticated air with 
which it [the dephlogisticated air] is debased In the 1785 
paper he proved the correctness of this supposition by showing 
that when electric sparks are passed through common air there 
is ii shrinkage of volume owing to the nitrogen uniting with the 
oxygen to form nitric acid. Further, remarking that little was 
known of the phlogisticated part of our atmosphere, and thinking 
It might fairly be doubted “ whether there are not in reality 
many different substances confounded together by us under the 
name of phlogisticated air,^’ he made an experiment to determine 
whether the whole of a given portion of nitrogen (phlogisticated 
air) of the atmosphere could be reduced to nitric acid. He found 
that a small fraction, not more than yA^th part, resisted the 
change, and in this residue he doubtless had a sample of the 
inert gas argon which was only recognized as a distinct entity 
more than a hundred years later. His last chemical paper, 
published in 1788, on the “ Conversion of a mixture of dephlogisti- 
cated and phlogisticated air into nitrous acid by the electric 
spark,*’ describes measures he took to authenticate the truth of 
the experiment described in the 1785 paper, which had “since 
been tried by persons of distinguished ability in such pursuits 
without success.” It may be noted here that, while Cavendish 
adhered to the phlogistic doctrine, he did not hold it with any- 
thing like the tena<’ity that characterized Priestley ; thus, in his 
1784 paper on “ Experiments on Air,” he remarks that not only 
the experiments he is describing, but also “most other pheno- 
mena of nature seem explicable as well, or nearly as well,” upon 
the Lavoisierian view as upon the commonly believed principle 
of phlogiston, and he goes on to give an explanation in terms 
of the antiphlogistic hypothesis. 

Early in his career Cavendish took up the study of heat, and 
had he promptly published his results he might have anticipated 
Joseph Black as the discoverer of latent heat and of specific 
heat. But he made no reference to his work till 1783, when he 
presented to the Royal Society some “ Observations on Mr 
Hutchins’s experiments for determining the degree of ('old at 
which quicksilver freezes.” This papier, with others published 
in 1786 and 1788, is concerned with the phenomena attending 
the freezing of various substances, and is noteworthy because in 
it he expresses doubt of the supposition that “ the heat of 
bodies is owing to their containing more or less of a substance 
called the matter of heat,” and inclines to Newton’s opinion that 
it “ consists in the internal motion of the particles of bodies,” 
His “ Account of the Meteorological Apparatus used at the Royal 
Society’s House ” {PhtL Trans., 1776) contains remarks on the 
precautions necessaty in making and using thermometers, a 
subject which is continued in the following year in a report signed 
by him and six others. 

Cavendish’s last great achievement was his famous series of 
experiments to determine the density of the earth {PhiL Trans, ^ 
1798). The apparatus he employed was devised by the Rev. 
John Michell, though he hfitd the most important parts recon- 
structed to his own designs ; it depended on measuring the 
attraction exercised on a horizontal b^, suspended by a vertical 
wire and bearing a small lead ball at each end, by two large 
masses of lead. (See Gravitation.) The figure he gives for 
the specific gravity of the earth is 5*48, water being i, hot in 
fact the mean of the 29 results he records works out at 5*448. 
Other publications <4 his later years dealt with the height of an 
auroral seen in 1784 {Phil* Tf^ans., 1790), the civil year of the 
Hindus (/ 4 . 1792), and 1 an improved method of graduating 
astronomical , instruments {Id, 1809). ,Cavendis|i also had a 
taste for geolc^y, and made several tours in Inland for the 
purpose of gratifying it 
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A life by George Wilson (181:8-1859), pnnted for the Cavendish 
Society m 1851, contains an account of his wiitings, both published 
and unpublished, together with a critical inquiry Ihto the claims of 
all the alleged discoverers of the composition of wsiter. Some of his 
mstruirients arc preserved m the Royal Institution. London, and 
his name is commemorated m the Cavcndiish Physical laboratory at 
Cambridge, which was built by his kinsman the 7th dqke ot Devon- 
shire. 

CAVRNDISH [Gandish], THOMAS (1555 ?-i592), the third 
circumnavigator of the globe, was born at Trimley St Martin, 
Suffolk. On quitting Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (without 
a degree), he almost ruined himself by his extravagance as a 
courtier. To repair his fortune he turned to maritime and 
colonial enterprise, and in 1585 accompanied Sir Richard 
Grenville to Virginia. Soon returning to England, he undertook 
an elaborate imitation of Drake’s great voyage. On the 2i.st of 
July 1586, he sailed from Plymouth with 123 men in three vessels, 
only one of which (the “ Desire,” of 140 tons) came home. By 
way of Sierra Leone, the Cape Verde Islands and C. Frio in 
Brazil, he coasted down to Patagonia (where he discovered 
“ Port Desire,” his only important contribution, to knowledge), 
and passing through Magellan’s Straits, fell upon the Spanish 
settlements and shipping on the west coast of South and Central 
America and of Mexico. Among his prizes were nineteen vessels 
of worth, and especially the treasure-galleon, the “ Great St 
Anne,” which he captured off Cape St Lucas, the southern 
extremity of California (November 14, 1587), After this 
success he struck across the Pacific for home ; touched at the 
Ladrones, Philippines, Moluccas and Java ; rounded the Cape 
of Gix)d Hope ; and arrived again at Plymouth (September ^ 
10, 1588), having circumnavigated the globe in two years and 
fifty days. It is said that his sailors were clothed in silk, his sails 
were damask, and his top-mast covered with cloth of gold. Yet 
by 1 591 he was again \v\ difficulties, and planned a fresh American 
and Pacific venture, John Davis (^.t^.) accompanied him, but the 
voyage (undertaken with five vessels) was an utter failure, much of 
the fault lying with Cavendish himself, who falsely accused Davis, 
with his last breath, of deserting him (May 20, 1592). He died 
and was buried at sea, on the way home, in the summer of 1592. 

See Hakluyt's Principal Navigations, («) edition of 1589, \x '809 
(N. H.’s narrative of tlip voyage of 15S6-1588) ; (ft) edition of 1590 - 
1600, vol. 111. pp. 803-825 (Francis Pretty’s narrative of the same) ; 
(0 edition of i599“‘3boo, vol. lii. pp. 251-253 (on thfe venture of 
^ 5 ® 5 ) J W edition of 1599-1600, vol. iii.' pp" 845-8S2 (John Lane's 
narrative of the last vdyage, of 1591-1592) , also Stationers' Pepsters 
(Arber), vol. u. pp. 505-509; the Molyneux Glol>e of 1592, m the 
library of the Middle Temple, London, and the Ballads in Hiog. 
vol. i. p. 1 196. 

CAVENDISH, SIR WILUAM (c. 1505-1557), founder of the 
English noble house of Cavendish, was the younger brother of 
George Cavendish His father, Thomas, was a descendant 

of Sir John Cavendish, the judge, who in 1381 was murdered 
by Jack Straw’s insurgent peasants at Bury St Edmunds. Qi 
William’s education nothing seems known, but in 1530 he was 
appointed one of the commissioners for visipng monasteries ; 
he worked directly under Thomas Cromwell, whom he calls 
“ master ” and to whom many of his extant letters are addressed. 
In 1541 he was auditor of the court of augmentations, in 1546 
treasurer of the king’s chamber, and was knighted and sworn of 
the privy cpuncil. Under Edward VI. and Mary he continued in 
favour at court ; during the latter’s reign he partially conformed^ 
but on the . occasion of the war with France he with other 
Derbyshire gentlemen refused the loan of £100 detpanded by the 
queen. He died in 1557- Cavendish acquired large properties 
from the spoils of the monasteries hut in accxirdancei with the 
wish of his third wife Elizabeth he sold them to purpli^e land in 
Derbyshire. This wife was the celebrated “ bniWipg Bess of 
Hardwick,” daughter of John Hardwicke, of Hardwicfce, Derby- 
shire ; she completed the original buildinj? of Chats^orth Houser- 
begun in 1553 by her husband, — of which nothing, now remains. 
Her fourth husband |was fJeorge Talbot, 6tb eori qf ^^^rewsbuiy* 
By her Cavendiish bad six children ; m elder son' who died 
without issue; who in t6j:8 was created.pfM:! of Devon- 

jdiire ] Charles, whose son WiUjam became rst duJee of Newcastle ; 
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Frances, whcniarried Sit* H6nry Pierpont, and was the ancestress 
of the dukes of Kiiig$ton ; Elizabeth, who married Charles 
Stuart, earl of Leanox, and was th€ mother, of Arabella. Stuart ; 
and Mary, who married Gilbert Talbot, 7th earl of Shrewsbury. 

CAVETTO (Ital diminuti<^e of cavOy hollow)^ in architec- 
ture, the term given to a hollow concave moulding sometimes 
employed in the place of the cymatium of a cornice, as in that 
of the Doric order of the theatre of Marcellus. It forms the 
crowning feature of the Egyptian temples, and took the place 
of the cymatmm in many of the Etruscan temples. 

CAVIARE, or Caviar, the roe of various species of Acipenser 
or sturgeon {q.v.)y prepared, in several qualities, as an article of 
food. The word is common to most European languages and 
supposed to be of Turk or Tatar origin, but the Turk word 
khavyah is probably derived from the Ital. caviale ; the word 
does not appchr in Russian. The best caviare, which can only be 
mkde in winter and is difficult to preserve, is the loosely granu- 
lated, almost liquid, kind, known in Russia as ikra. It is prepared 
by beating the ovaries and straining through a sieve to clear the 
eggs of the membranes, fibres and fatty matter ; it is then salted 
with from 4-6 % of salt. The difficulty of preparation and of 
transport has made it a table delicacy in western Europe, where 
it has been known since the i6th century, as is evidenced by 
Hamlet\s “ His play . . . pleased not the million, 'twas caviare 
to the general.” It is eaten either as an hors d'esuvre, particularly 
in Russia and northern Europe with klimmel or other liqueurs, or 
as a savoury, or as a flavouring to other dishes. The coarser 
quality, in Russia known as pdjusnaya (from pajus, the adherent 
skin of the ovaries), is more strongly salted in brine and is pressed 
into a more solid form than the tkra ; it is then packed in small 
barrels or hermetically-scaled tins. This forms a staple article of 
food in Russia and eastern Europe. Though the best forms of 
caviare are still made in Russia, and the greater quantity of the 
coarser kinds are exported from Astrakhan, the centre of the 
trade, larger amounts are made each year for export in America 
and also in Germany, Norway and Sweden. The roe of tunny 
and mullet, pickled in brine and vinegar, is used, under the name 
of ‘‘ Botargo,” along the Mediterranean littoral and in the Levant. 

CAVITE, a fortified seaport, the capital of the province of 
Cavite, Luzon, Philippine Islands, and the seat of the principal 
Asiatic naval station of the United States,, on a fotked tongue of 
land in Manila Bay, 8 m. S. of the city of Manila. Pop. (1903) 
4494 ; with the barrios of San Roque and Caridad (on the main 
peninsula), which are under the municipal government of Cavite 
(15,630). Cavite is the terminus of a railway which follows the 
shore of the bay from Manila. The northern part of the town, 
Sangley Point (one of the two forks of the main peninsula), is the 
principal coaling station of the U.S. fleet ill Asiatic waters. The 
naval station proper and the old town of Cavite are on the south 
fork of the peninsiila. Cavite’s buildings are mostly of stone, 
with upper storeys of wood ; its streets are narrow and crooked. 
It has five churches (one of these is an independent Filipino 
church), and is the seat of a provincial high school. Cavite has 
long been the principal naval base of the Philippine Islands, and 
one of the four Spanish penitentiaries in the Islands was here. 
During the 19th centuty Cavite was the centre of political disturb- 
ances m the Philippines ; in 1896 on the parade ground thirteen 
political prisoners were executed, and to their menlbry a monu- 
ment was erected in 1906 at the head of the isthmus connecting 
with the main peninsula. The town was nearly destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1880. It was taken from the Spanish by an 
American squadron under Commodore George Dewey inMay 1898. 

CAVOIIR, CAMILLQ BENSO, Count (1810-1861), Italian 
statesman, Was born at Turin on the ist of August 1810. The 
Bensos, who belonged t!o the old Piedmontese feudal aristocracy, 
were a very ancient house, said to be descended from a Saxon 
warrior who settled at Sai^tena in the 12 th century and married 
a Piedmontese heiress • Camillo’s father, the marquis Michele, 
married a noble Genevese lady^ and both h^e an^ his wife hela 
offices in the household of Pnnee Borghese, the g'overnor of 
Piedmbnt under Napoleon, and husband Of the latter’s sister, 
Pauline Bonaparte. Being a younger son (his brother Gustavo 
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was the eldest) Cavour was destined for the army, and when 
ten years old he entered the military academy at Turin. On 
leaving the college at the age of sixteen he was first of his class, 
and received a commission in the engineers. He spent the next 
five years in the army, residing at Ventimiglia, Genoa, and various 
Alpine fortresses to superintend defence works ; but he spent 
his leisure hours in study, especially of the English language. 
He soon developed strongly marked Liberal tendencies and an 
uncompromising dislike for absolutism and clericalism, which, 
as he had not acquired the art of reticence, made him a suspect 
in the eyes of the police and of the reactionaries ; at the same 
time he does not seem to have joined any secret society, for he 
was too loyal to conspire against the king whose uniform he 
wore, and he did not believe that the time was yet ripe for a 
revolution. But after the accession to the throne of Charles 
Albert, whom he always distrusted, he felt that his position in 
the army was intolerable, and resigned his commission (1831). 
From that moment we find him in the ranks of the opponents 
of the government, although his was always a loyal and straight- 
forward opposition which held aloof from conspiracies. During 
the next few years he devoted himself to the study of political 
and social problems, to foreign travel, and to acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of practical agriculture. Cavour’s political ideas 
were greatly influenced liy the July revolution of 1830 in France, 
which proved that an histone monarchy was not incompatible 
with Liberal principles, and he became more than ever convinced 
of the benefits of a constitutional monarchy as opposed both to 
despotism and to republicanism. But he was not affected by the 
doctrinaire Liberalism of the time, and his views were strength- 
ened by his studies of the British constitution, of which he 
was a great admirer ; he was even nicknamed Milord Camillo.” 
He frequently visited Pansand London, where he plunged into 
the political and social questions of the day, and contributed 
among other essays two admirable and prophetic articles, one 
on the Irish question, in which he strongly defended the Union, 
and another on the Corn Laws. He applied his knowledge of 
agriculture to the management of his father’s estate at I.eri, 
which he greatly improved, he founded the Piedmontese Agricul- 
tural Society, and took the lead in promoting the introduction of 
steam navigation, railways and factories into the country. 

Thus his mind gradually evolved, and he began to dream dreams 
of a united Italy free of foreign influence, but owing to the 
reactionary policy of the Piedmontese government he was unable 
to take any active part in politics. In 1847, however, the psycho- 
logical moment seemed to have arrived, for the new pope, Pius 
IX., showed marked Liberal tendencies and seemed ready to 
lead all the forces of Italian patriotism against the Austrian 
domination. The hopes of the Italian Liberals rose high and the 
so-called neo-‘Guelph party, represented by such men as Vincenzo 
Gioberti and Cesare Balbo, believe<j that an Italian confederation 
might be formed under the presidency of the pope. Cavour, 
although he realized that a really Liberal pope was an impossi- 
bility, saw the importance of the movement and the necessity of 
profiting by it. Together with Balbo, P. di Santa Rosa and M. 
Castelli, he founded a newspaper at Turin called II Risorgimento, 
which advocated the ideas of constitutional reform in Piedmont, 
with a view to preparing that country for an important role in 
the upheaval which seenfied imminent. In January 1848 the 
revolution first broke out in Sicily, favour, m a speech before 
a delegation of journalists, declared that the king must take a 
decided line and gtant his people a constitution. Strong pressure 
was brought to bear on Charles Albert, and after much hesitation 
he was induced to gmnt a charter of liberties (February 8, 1848). 
Cesare Balbo was called upon to form the nrst constitutional 
ministry ; but Cavour was not offered a seat in it, being suspected 
by Liberals and Conservatives alike. He continued his journal- 
istic' activity, and his af ticks in the Risorgimmtd mme to exercise 
great influence both on the king and on publid opinion. When the 
tt^ws of the revolt of the Milanese a^mst the Austrians, known 
as the Five Days, reached Turin on the tpth Of Match, Cavour 
felt that the time for Piedmont to act with energy had come, and 
advocated war against Austria. “ After deliberately weighing 
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each word/' he wrote, “ we are bound in conscience to declare 
that only one path is open to the nation, the government, and 
the king : war, immediate war 1 " Piedmont was the only part 
of Italy enjoying a government at once national and independent, 
and if it did not hasten to the assistance of the Milanese in their 
desperate struggle, if possible before the Austrians were expelled, 
the monarchy could not survive. The situation was most critical, 
and even the British government was not friendly to Piedmont ; 
but Cavour was prepared to face any danger rather than see 
his country inactive. In an article in the Rtsorgimento he de- 
clared that, while he never believed that material help was to 
be expected from England, he was convinced that she would not 
actively help Austria to crush the revolution, but that if she did 

she would have against her a coalition not of princes, but of 
peoples." Cavour’s article made such an impression that it 
put an end to the king’s vacillations, and a few days after its 
appearance war was declared (March 25). 

For a few months patriotic and revolutionary enthusiasm 
carried all before it. In Hungary, in Germany, in Paris, in 
Vienna itself the revolution was triumphant ; constitutions were 
granted, dynasties tottered and fell, and provisional governments 
were set up. In all parts of Italy, too, revolts broke out against 
the established order. But the Piedmontese army, although the 
troops behaved with gallantry, was no match for Austria’s 
veteran legions, and except m a few minor engagements, in one 
of which Cavour’s nephew Gastavo was killed, it was generally 
unsuccessful, and an armistice was concluded in the summer. In 
the meanwhile the elections were being held in Piedmont. Cavour 
himself was not returned until the supplementary elections in 
June, and he took his seat in parliament on the right as a Con- 
servative. Ilis parliamentary career was not at first very suc- 
cessful ; he was not a ready speaker ; his habit of talking 
French made Italian difficult for him, and, although French was 
at that time allowed in the chamber, he preferred to speak 
Italian. But he gradually developed a strong argumentative 
power, his speeches became models of concise reasoning, and he 
rose at times to the highest level of an eloquence which was never 
rhetorical. After the dissolution in January 1849, Cavour was 
not re-elected. The new parliament had to discuss, in the 
first instance, the all-important question of whether the campaign 
should be continued now that the armistice was about to expire. 
The king decided on a last desperate throw, and recommenced 
hostilities. On the 23rd of March the Piedmontese were totally 
defeated at Novara, a disaster which was followed immediately 
by the abdication of Charles Albert in favour of his son Victor 
Emmanuel IL 

Although the new king was obliged to conclude peace with 
Austria and the Italian revolution was crushed, Cavour neverthe- 
less did not despair ; he believed that so long as the constitution 
was maintained in Piedmont, the Italian cause was safe. There 
were fresh elections in July, and this time Cavour was returned. 
He was still in the difficult position of a moderate Liberal at a 
time when there seemed to be room for none but reactionaries 
and conspirators, but by his consummate ability he convinced 
men that his attitude was the right one, and he made it triumph. 
His speech on the 7th of March 1850, in which he said that, 
‘‘ Piedmont, gathering to itself all the living forces of Italy, would 
be soon in a position to lead our mother-country to the high 
destinies to which she is called," made a deep impression, for 
it struck thb first note of encouragement after the dark days of 
the preceding year. He supported the ministry of which Massimo 
d’ Azeglio was president in its work of reform and restoration, 
and in October of the same year, on the death of Santa Rosa, 
he himself was appointed minister of agriculture, industry and 
commerce. In 1851 he also assumed the portfolio of finance, and 
devoted himself to the task of reorganizing the Piedmontese 
finances. By far the ablest man in the cabinet, he soon came 
to dominate it, and, in his anxiety to domiimte the chamber as 
wdil^ he negotiated the union of the Centre with the Left 
Centm (a manoetivre known as the conmtbio), and promoted the 
election Of Urbano Rattazzi ta the presidency of the chamber. 
This, which he accomplished without d’ Aa^lSo's knowledge. 


led to a split between that statesman and Cavour, and to the 
latter’s resignation. Cavour has been blamed for not informing 
his colleagues of the compact, but for public reasons it was not 
desirable that the connubto should be discussed before it was 
consummated. D’ Azegho indeed bore no malice, and remained 
Cavour’s friend. Cavour made use of his freedom to visit Khglfind 
and France again, in order to sound public opinion on the Italian 
question. In London he found the leaders of both parties 
friendly, and Lord Palmerston told him that if the constitutional 
experiment in Piedmont succeeded the Italian despots were 
doomed. At this time Sir James Hudsoti was appointed 
British minister at Turin, where he became the intimate friend of 
Cavour and gave him valuable assistance. In Paris, Cavour had 
a long interview with Prince Louis Napoleon, then president 
of the republic, and he already foresaw the great part which 
that ruler was destined to play in Italian affairs. He also met 
several Italian exiles in France. 

On Cavour’s return he found the country in the throes of 
a new cabinet crisis, in consequence of which, on d’ Azeglio’s 
recommendation, he was invited to form a ministry, l^y the 
4th of November he was prime minister, a position which he 
held with two short interruptions until his death. He devoted 
the first years of his premiership to developing the economic 
resources of the country ; but in preparing it for greater des- 
tinies, he had to meet the heavy expenditure by increased 
taxation, and some of his measures made him the object of hostile 
demonstrations, although he soon outlived his unpopularity. 
Cavour’s first international difficulty was with Austria ; after 
the abortive rising at Milan in February 1853, the Austrian 
government, in addition to other measures of repression, con- 
fiscated the estates of those Lombards who had become natural- 
ized Piedmontese, although they had nothing to do with the 
outbreak. Cavour took a strong line on this question, and on 
Austria’s refusal to withdraw the obnoxious decree, he recalled 
the Piedmontese minister from Vienna, thus by his very audacity 
winning the sympathy of the Western powers. 

Then followed the Crimean War, in which Cavour first showed 
his extraordinary political insight and diplomatic genius. The 
first suggestion of Piedmontese co-operation is usually believed 
to have come from England, who desired the Italian contingent, 
not only as material assistance, but also in order to reduce the 
overwhelming French preponderance. From the Piedmontese 
point of view there were several reasons why Cavour should 
desire his country to participate in the campaign. Firstly, it 
was advisable to use every opportunity of rnaking the Italian 
question on international one ; secondly, by joining the alliance 
Piedmont would place the Western powers under an obligation ; 
thirdly, Cavour, like Baibo, believed that the Italian question 
was bound up with the Eastern problem, and as Austria was 
demanding the permission of the powers to occupy Alessandria, 
as a guarantee that Piedmont would not profit by the war in the 
East to create trouble in Italy, Piedmontese participation 
would in itself prove the best guarantee ; and finally, as ho 
always looked to Italy and not merely to Piedmont, he felt that, 
having proved to Europe that Italians could combine order 
with liberty, it remained to show that they were capable of 
fighting as well. But there were serious difficulties in the way^ 
Had Austria joined the allies, as at one time seemed probable, 
Sardinia’s position fighting by her side Would have been an 
impossible one. On the other hand. Piedmont could not 
demand definite promises of future aid from the Western powers 
as some politicians desired, because these would never have 
been given, lest Austria should be offended and driven into the 
arms of Russia. Then, both the extreme Conservatives and 
the extreme Radicals were opposed to expenditure on foreign 
adveirtures fbr which they could see no use. In oU these diffi- 
culties, however, Cavour was loyally supported by the king* 
who saw the advantages of Piedmontese participation, even 
if unattended by definite^ promises. General Dabormida, the 
minister of foreign affairs, disapproved of this policy and 
resigned. The vacant portfolio was offered to d’ Axeglio, who 
refused it ; whereupon favour assumed it himself. On the same 
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day (January 10, 1855) treaty with France and England 
was signed, and shortly afterwards 15,000 Piedmontese troops 
under General La Matthora were despatched to the Crimea. 

Events at first seemed to justify the fears of Cavour's oppo- 
nents. Cholera attacked the Piedmontese soldiers, who for a 
long time had no occasion to distinguish themselves in action ; 
public opinion became despondent and began to blame Cavour, 
and even he himself lost heart. Then came the news of the 
battle of the Tchernaya, fought and won by the Italians, which 
turned sadness and doubt into jubilation. Joy was felt through- 
out Italy, especially at Milan, where the victory was the first 
sign of daylight amid the gloom caused by the return of the 
Austrians. Everyone realized that the Piedmontese contingent 
was fighting Italy's battles. But to Cavour the announcement 
that Russia had accepted Austrian mediation (January 16, 
1856) was a great disappointment. He had always hoped that 
if the war continued Austria would be forced to side with Russia 
in return for the aid given by the emperor Nicholas in suppress- 
ing the Hungarian revolt in 1849, and the Western powers 
would then have an opportunity of helping the Italian cause. 
He sent a memorandum, at Napoleon's request, to Count 
Walewski, the French minister of foreign affairs, setting forth 
a kind of minimum programme of Piedmont's claims. On the 
summoning of the congress of Paris at the conclusion of the war, 
Cavour first proposed that d’ Azeglio should represent Piedmont, 
and on the latter’s refusal decided to go himself. After much 
discussion, and in spite of the opposition of Austria, who as 
mediator occupied a predominant position, behaving as though 
she had taken Sevastopol," Cavour obtained that Piedmont 
should be treated as one of the great powers. Although he did 
not expect that the congress would lil)erate Italy, yet by his 
marvellous diplomatic skill, far superior to that of his colleagues, 
he first succeeded in isolating Austria, secondly in indirectly 
compromising Napoleon in the Italian question, and thirdly 
in getting the wretched conditions of Italy discussed by the* 
representatives of the great powers, who declared that some 
i*emedy to that stat6 of things was necessary, not m the interests 
of Italy alone, but of all Europe. A scheme of reform proposed 
by Count Walewski gave Cavour the opportunity to plead the 
Italian cause, and from that moment it was manifest to all 
that the liberation of Italy was personified in him, the statesman 
who came to hold all the strings of European politics in liis 
hands. 

Cavour's chief measure of internal reform during this period 
was a bill for suppressing all monastic orders unconnected with 
education, preaching or charity ; this aroused strong opposition 
from the extremists of both parties and also from the king, and 
led to the minister’s resignation. But he was soon recalled, 
for the country could not do without him, and the bill was 
passed (May 29, 1855). 

Cavour now saw that war with Austria was merely a question 
of time, and he began to establish connexions with the revolu- 
tionists of all parts of Italy, largely by means of Ea. Farina ; 
but it was necessary that this policy should not be advertised 
to Europe, and he strongly discountenanced Mazzini's abortive 
revolutionary attempts. He continued to strengthen Piedmont's 
military resources, and the army soon grew too large for the 
country and was obviously destined fot more than merely 
defensive purposes. But he well knew that altliough Piedmont 
must be made as efficient as possible from the military point 
of view, it could not defeat Austria singlerhanded. He would 
have preferred an alliance with Great Britain> who would never 
demand territorial compensation ; but although British sym- 
pathies were wholly It^ian, the government was desperately 
anpeious to avoid war. From Napoleon more was to be hoped, 
for the emperor still preserved some of his revolt! tionary in*- 
stincts, while the insecurity of his situation at home* made him 
eager to gain popularity by winning military glory abroad 7 
but he still hesitated, and Cavour devoted the whole of his 
ability to overc<!»mmg his doubts. In the midst of these negotia- 
tions caipe Orsini'sh attempt on Napol^onfs life (January 14, 
1858), which threatened to alienate* iiis Italian/ sympathies 


and cause serious embarrassments to Piedmont. But after 
some remonstrances to Piedmont for not acting with sufficient 
energy against the revolutionists, the incident was settled ; 
and Napoleon was, in fact, afraid that if he did not help the 
Italian cause more such attempts would be made. A month 
after the Orsini outrage he laid before Cavour a proposal for a 
Franco- Piedmontese alliance and the marriage of Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte with Princess Clothilde, the daughter of Victor 
Emmanuel. 

An accidental " meeting between Napoleon and Cavour 
was arranged and took place at Plombi^res in July, and although 
no one knew what passed, the news of it fell like a bombshell 
on the diplomatic world. No definite treaty was signed, but the 
basis of an agreement was laid, whereby France and Piedmont 
were to declare war against Austria with the object of expelling 
her from Italy, and a north Italian state was to be formed ; in 
exchange for this help France was to receive Savoy and possibly 
Nice. But the emperor still hesitated, and refused to decide 
on war unless Austria attacked Piedmont ; the British govern- 
ment, too, in its anxiety to preserve peace, was not very friendly 
to the Italian cause, (favour saw that the only way to overcome 
all these obstacles was to force Austria’s hand. Then there was 
the danger lest an Italy freed by French arms should be over- 
whelmed under French predominance ; for this reason Cavour 
was determined to secure the co-operation of volunteers from 
other parts of Italy, and that the war should be accompanied 
by a series of risings against Austria and the local despots. 
It was also necessary that the risings should break out in the 
various provinces before the Piedmontese and French troops 
arrived, so that the latter should not appear as invaders and 
conquerors, but merely as liberators. 

The moment war was seen to he imminent, parties of Italians 
of all classes, especially Lombards, poured into Piedmont to 
enlist in the army. Cavour also had a secret interview with 
Garibaldi, with whom he arranged to organize volunteer c orps so 
that llie army should be not merely that of Piedmont, but of all 
Italy. Every day the situation grew more critical, and on the 
loth of January 1859 the king m his speech from the throne 
pronounced the memorable words “ that he could not remain 
deaf to the cry of pain (tl grido dt dolor e) that reached liim from 
all parts of Italy " — ^words which, although actually suggested by 
Napoleon, rang like a trumpet-call throughout the land. In the 
meanwhile the marriage negotiations were concluded, and during 
the emperor’s visit to Turin a military convention was signed 
between the two states, and Savoy and Nice were promised to 
France as a reward for the exj^ulsion of the Austrians from Italy. 
But the Briti.sh government was still unfavourable, and Napoleon, 
ever hesitating, again sought an excuse for backing out of his 
engagements ; he jumped at the Russian proposal to settle the 
Italian question by means of his own favourite expedient, a 
congress. To this Austria agreed on condition that Piedmont 
should disarm and should be excluded from the congress ; 
England supported the scheme, but desired that all the Italian 
states should be represented. Cavour was in despair at the turn 
events were taking, and appealed to Napoleon, actually threaten- 
ing to emigrate to America and publish all his correspondenOe 
with the emperor if the latter did not keep his engagements. He 
decided at last most reluctantly to accept the English proposal, 
lest Piedmont should be abandoned by all, but clung to the hope 
that Austria would reject it. On the 19th of April the Austrian 
cmperoi*, on the advice of the military party, did reject it ; and 
on the 23rd, to Cavour's inexpressible joy, Austria sent an 
ultimatum demanding the disarmament of Piedmont, Cavour 
replied that his government had agreed to the congress proposed 
by the powers and that it had nothing more to say. On quitting 
the chamber that day he said to a friend : “I am leaving the 
last sitting of the last Piedmontese parliament ' — the next 
would represent united Italy. France now allied herself definitely 
with Piedmont, and England, delighted at Cavour's acquiescence 
to her own proposal and enraged by Austria’s ultimatum, 
became wholly friendly to the Italian cause. A few days later 
Aurtria declared' war. • f « * 
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As La Marmora now took the chief command of the army, 
Cavour added the mimstry of war to the others he already held. 
His activity at this time was astounding, for he was virtually 
dictator and controlled single-handed nearly all the chief offices of 
the state. The French troops entered Piedmont, where they were 
received with enthusiasm, and the allies marched into Lombardy ; 
the victory of Magenta, which opened the gates of Milan to 
them, was shortly followed by that of Solferino. The people 
rose in arms at Parma, Modena, Florence and Bologna, which 
had been occupied by Austria for the pope since 1849 ; the local 
princes were expelled and provisional governments set up. 
Cavour sent special commissioners to take charge of the various 
provinces in Victor EmmanueUs name. But these events, 
together with Prussia’s menacing attitude, began to alarm 
Napoleon, who, although he wished to destroy Austrian influence 
in Italy, was afraid of a large and powerful Italian state. Conse- 
quently, after Solferino, he concluded an armistice with Austria 
at Villafranca on the 8th of July, without previously informing 
Cavour. When Cavour heard of it he was thunderstruck ; he 
immediately interviewed the king at Monzambano, and in violent, 
almost disrespectful language implored him not to make peace 
' until Venice was free. But Victor Emmanuel saw that nothing 
was to be gained by a refusal, and much against his own inclina- 
tion, signed the peace preliminaries at Villafranca, adding the 
phrase, pour ce q' i me concernc,” which meant that he was not 
responsible for what the people of other parts of Italy might do 
(July 12). Lombardy was to be ceded to Piedmont, Venetia to 
remain Austrian, the deposed princes to be reinstated, and the 
pope made president of an Italian confederation. 

The cabinet resigned the next day, but remained in office 
provisionally, and Cavour privately advised the revolutionists of 
central Italy to resist the return of the princes, by force if neces- 
sary : ** for we must now become conspirators ourselves,” he 
said. His policy was thus continued after he left office, and 
Palmerston, who had meanwhile succeeded Malmesburv as foreign 
minister, informed France and Austria that Great Britain would 
never tolerate their armed intervention m favour of the central 
Italian despots. The new Piedmontese ministry, of which La 
Marmora was the president, but Rattazzi the leading spirit, 
hesitated between annexing central Italy and agreeing to the 
terms of peace, but on the 16th of November peace was signed at 
Ziirich, Napoleon pro{)oscd a new congress, which never met, 
and on the fall of the Rattazzi-La Marmora cabinet the king, in 
spite of the quarrel at Monzambano, asked Cavour to take office 
again. By January he was once more premier, as well as minister 
for foreign affairs and of the interior. His first act was to invite 
the people of Italy to declare their own wishes with regard to 
annexation to Piedmont ; but Napoleon still refused to consent 
to the union of Tuscany with Piedmont, for he contemplated 
placing one of his own relatives on the throne of the grand-duchy. 
Cavour now saw that Napoleon might be ready to deal, and, 
although the bargain of the preceding year had not been exactly 
fulfilled, as the Austrians were still in Venice, he again brought 
forward the question of Nice and Savoy. To Cavour no less 
than to the king the loss of the.se two provinces was a cruel 
wrench, but it was a choice between them and central Italy. 
The plebiscites in the latter region had unanimously declared in 
favour of union with Piedmont, and Napoleon became more 
pressing, going so far as to threaten that unless the cession were 
made, the French troops would leave Lombardy at tlie mercy 6 f 
Austria and occupy Bologna and Florence. On the 24th of March 
the treaty was signed and the emperor’s opposition to the annexa- 
tion of central Italy withdrawn. On the 2nd of April the parlia- 
ment representing Piedmont, the duchies of Parma and Modena, 
TuScany and Romagna, met, and Cavour had the difficult and 
ungrateful task of explaining the cession of Nice and Savoy*. In 
spite of soTtie opposition, the agreement was ratified by a latige 
majority. 

The situation in the kingdom of Naples was now becoming 
critical, but there seemed as yet little chauce Of union with 
upper Italy, for the Bourbon government was a more or less 
regular one, and, although risings had broken out, there was no 
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general revolution. Cavour therefore had kb follow a somewhat 
double-faced policy, on the one hand negotiating with the Bour- 
bon king (Francis II.), suggesting a division of, Italy between him 
and Victor Emmanuel ^^'d on the other secretly backing up the 
revolutionary agitation. Having now learnt that Garibaldi 
was planning an expedition to Sicily with his volunteers, he 
decided, after some hesitation, not to oppose its departure ; 
on the 5th of May it sailed from Quarto near Genoa, and Cavour 
was only deterred from declaring war on Naples by the fear of 
foreign complications. Garibaldi with his immortal Thousand 
landed at Marsala, and the whole rotten fabric of the Bourbon 
government collapsed. At Palermo they were welcomed by the 
Piedmontese admiral Persano, and soon the whole island was 
occupied and Garibaldi proclaimed dictator. The general now 
proposed to cross over to the mainland, and this placed Cavour 
in a serious dilemma ; Russia and Austria protested against the 
expedition, France and Prussia were unfriendly, Great Britain 
alone remained warmly pro-Italian. He still hoped for a revolu- 
tion in Naples, so that King Victor’s authority might be estab- 
lished before Garibaldi’s arrival, but this proved impossible. 
When Garibaldi crossed the straits of Messina the Neapolitan 
government fell, and he entered Naples in triumph. But there 
was still danger that he might be subsequently defeated, for the 
Neapolitan army was still a force in being, and Cavour feared, 
moreover, that, although Garibaldi himself had always loyally 
acted in the king of Italy’s name, the red republicans around him 
might lead him to commit some imprudence and plunge the 
country into anarchy. The cession of Nice, Garibaldi’s birthplace, 
had made an impassable gulf between the two men, and neither 
quite trusted the other. Cavour also feared that Garibaldi 
might invade the papal states, which would have led to further 
international complications. In any case, Rome must not be 
touched for the present, since Napoleon was pledged to protect 
the pope ; but as the latter had made large armaments, and his 
forces, consisting largely of brigands and foreigners under the 
French general Lamorici^re, were in a menacing attitude on 
the frontier, Cavour decided on the momentous step of annexing 
the papal states with the exception of the Roman province. 
The Italian army crossed the frontier from Romagna on the nth 
of Septeml)er, whereupon every power, except Great Britain and 
Sweden, withdrew its minister from Turin. But the troops 
advanced and were everywhere received with open arms by the 
people ; Ailconu was taken, Lamoriciire was defeated and 
captured at the battle of Castelfidardo, and on the 20th King 
Victor marched into the Neapolitan kingdom. On the ist of 
October Garibaldi defeated the Neapolitan troops on the 
Volturno, and Gacta alone, where King Francis of Naples had 
retired, still held out. 

New difficulties with Garibaldi arose, for he would not resign 
his dictatorship of the southern provinces, and wished to march 
on Rome. Ovour had to use all his tact to restrain him and at 
the same time not to appear ungrateful. He refused to act 
despotically, but he summoned parliament to vote on the annexa- 
tion, which it did on the nth. Two days later Garibaldi 
magnanimously gave in to the nation’s wilLand handed his con- 
quests over to King Victor as a free gift. Gaeta was invested, 
and after a siege prolonged through the action of Napoleon, who 
for some reason unknown kept his fleet before the town, prevent- 
ing any attack by sea until England induced him to withdraw 
it, the garrison surrendered on the 13th of February, and King 
Francis retired to Rome. Parliament was dissolved once more ; 
the new chamber showed an overwhelming majority in favour 
of Cavour, and Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed king of Italy. 

The last question with which Cavour had to deal was that of 
Rome. For some years past the pope had only been able to 
maintain his authority by the help of foreign troc^, and Cavour 
saw that as long as this state of thinp lasted th^re could be rio 
united Italy. In October he declared in parliament that Rome 
must be the capital of Italy, for no other city was recognised as 
such by the whole country, and in January 1861 a resolution 
to that effect was p^ed. But owing to Napoleon’s gttitude he 
had to proceed warily, and made no attempt for the present to 
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tAtry out the nati6n*s imhe^. At the same time he was anxious 
that the church shotriid preserve the fullest liberty, and he 
beJieved in the ptrindf^k of “ a free church in a free state/’ His 
great dream, save for Rome and Venice, was now realized, and 
Italy was free and- united. But the wear and tear of these last 
years had been almost unbearable, and at last began to tell ; the 
negotiations #ith (Jaribaldi were particularly trying, for while 
the great statesman wished to treat the hero and his volunteers 
generously, far more so than seemed wise to the Conservatives 
and the strictly military party, he did not wish the Italian cause 
to he endangered by their imprudencCvS, and could not permit 
all the Garibaldian officers to be received into the regular army 
with the same grades they held in the volunteer forces. This 
question, together with that of Nice, led to a painful scene in the 
chamber between the two men, although they were formally 
reconciled a few days later. For some time past Cavour had been 
unwell and irritable, and the scene with Garibaldi undoubtedly 
hastened his end. A fever set in, and after a short illness he 
passed away on the 6th of June i86i. He was buried at his 
ancestral castle of Santena. 

The death of Cavour was a terrible loss to Italy ; there re- 
mained many problems to be Solved in which his genius and 
personality were urgently needed. But the great work had been 
carried to such a point that lesser men might now complete the 
structure. He is undoubtedly the greatest figure of the Rtsor- 
gtmento, and although other men and other forces co-operated 
in the movement, it was Cavour who organized it and skilfully 
conducted the negotiations which overcame all, apparently 
insuperable, obstacles. ** That which in Alficri and Gioberti 
was lacking,” wrote T, Artom, his private secretary, “ a deep 
and lively sense of reality, Cavour possessed to a supreme 
degree. He was not a litterateur ; he was never a political dreamer. 
His views broadened progressively ; at each stage he discovered 
a new horizon, and he followed his path without ever seeking 
anything save what was real and possible.” He was gifted with 
pronounced political genius and with an astounding power 
of foresight. In his ideas he was always a moderate Liberal, 
and although he disapproved of republicanism, he was an ardent 
constitutionalist, ever refusing to resort to arbitrary methods, 
for he felt that, the Italian character being what it is, Italian 
unity could not last if unsupported by popular feeling. In meet- 
ing opposition he could not, like Bismarck, rely on a great military 
power, for the Piedmontese army was a small one ; Austria must 
first be isolated and then an alliance had to be obtained with some 
other power. Some of his acts, especially his policy towards 
the Neapolitan kingdom, have been criticized as politically 
immoral ; but apart from the fact that few revolutions — ^and 
Cavour, after all, was a revolutionist — am be conducted without 
attacking vested rights, it is hard to see that any policy which 
led to the destruction of a government, rightly described as the 
‘‘ negation of God on earth,” could be deemed immoral He 
has been accused of changing his views, but what statesman has 
not ? Moreover, in the extremely complicated and difficult diplo- 
matic situations which he had to face, what was impossible 
or dangerous one day became possible and desirable the next. 
This was particularly the case with the Neapolitan question. 
Cavour’s one absorbing passion was the liberation and regenera- 
tion of Italy, and to this he devoted his whole life and talent. 
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CAVOUR (anc. Caburrum ox Forum Vibn), a town of Piedmont, 
Italy, in the province of Turin, 32 m. S.W. by rail and steam 
tram (via Pinerolo from the town of Turin). Pop. (1901) , town, 
2091 ; commune, 6843. lies on the north side of a huge isolated 
mass of granite (the Rocca di Cavour) which rises from the plain. 
On the summit was the Roman village, which belonged to the 
province of the Alpes Cottiae. There are some ruins of medieval 
fortifications. The town gave its name to the Benso family of 
Chieri, who were raised to the marquisate in 1771, and of 
which the statesman Cavour was a member. 

For the ancient name sec Th. Mommsen in Corp. Insiyip. Lat, 
V. (Berlin, 1877), p. 825. 

CAVY, a name commonly applied to several South American 
rodent animals included in the family Cavtidae (sec Rodentia), 
but perhaps properly applicable only to those belonging to the 
typical genus Cavta, of which the most familiar representative 
is the domesticated guinea-pig. Cavies in general, the more 
typical representatives of the Cavttdae, are rodents with hoof- 
like nails, four front and three hind toes, imperfect collar-bones, 
and the cheek-teeth divided by folds of enamel into transverse 
plates. The tad is short or rudimentary, the incisors are short, and 
the outer surface of the lower jaw is marked by a distinct ridge. 

True cavies, or couies (Cavra)^ are best known by the guinea- 
pig, a domesticated and parti-coloured race derived from one of 
the wild species, all of which are uniformly coloured. They 
are comparatively small and stoutly built animals, with short, 
rounded ears and no tail. In habits they are partly diurnal ; 
and live either in burrows among the crevices of rocks, beneath 
the leaves of aquatic plants in marshy districts, or underneath 
the floors of outbuildings. Their cries are faint squeaks and 
grunts. They feed upon nearly all vegetable substances, but 
drink little. Generally they associate in small societies, and 
seldom wander far from home. Although tlie guinea-pig is a 
fertile breeder, the wild spe(‘ies only produce one or two young 
*at a birth, and this but once in a year. The young come into the 
world in a highly developed condition, being able to feed them- 
selves the day following their birth. Cavies are widely distri- 
buted in South America, and are represented by several species. 
Among them may be mentioned the aperea or restless cavy 
(C. porcellus or C. aperea) of Brazil ; the Bolivian C. balwtensis, 
found at great elevations in the Andes ; the Brazilian rock-cavy 
(C. rupeslris), characterized by its short blunt claws ; and the 
Peruvian C. cutlen. The latter was tamed by the Incas, and is 
the ancestor of the guinea-pig. As to the origin of that name, 
some writers consider it a corruption of Guiana-pig, but it is 
more probable that the word ” Guine4i ” merely signifies foreign. 
The guinea-pig is a singularly inoffensive and defenceless creature, 
of a restless disposition, and wanting in that intelligence which 
usually characterizes domestic pets, although said to show some 
discrimination. It is of no particular service to man, neither 
its flesh nor its fur being generally put to use, while the state- 
ment that its presence is sufficient to drive off rats and mice 
appears to be without foundation. It is exceedingly prolific, 
beginning to breed at the age of two months ; the number of 
young varying, according to the age of the parent, from four 
to twelve. It has been calculated that a single pair of guinea- 
pigs may prove the parent stock of a thousand individuals in a 
single year. 

A very different animal is the Patagonian cayy, or mara 
{DoUchoHs paiachonica), the typical representative of a genus 
characterized by long limbs, comparatively large ears, and a 
short tail The animal k about the size of a hare, to which it 
approximates in form and habits. It is most abundant in the 
open districts of Patagonia, but also ranges on to the Argentina 
Pampas, where it is now scarce. Although occasionally seen 
in large flocks, the mara is more commonly found in small 
parties or in pairs, the parties commonly moving in single file. 
It has a peculiar kind of hopping gait ; and is mainly diurnal, ip 
accordance with which habit its eyes are protected by lashes. 
It lives in a burrow, generally excavated by itself ; but when 
pursued, seeks safety in flight, rather than by a retreat to its 
hole. From two to five young are produced twice a year* A 
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much smaller species, /). sulinicola, without^ the characteristic 
black band above the tail, inhabits the salt-plains of Argentina. 
J^araavhave bcjen intradufjed into several British parks. Fossil 
species’ of p^lichoHs occdt; in the caverns of Brazil, and also 
ihfthe.Jilapferficial dewfsits of Argentina. (R. L,*) 

/CAWDOR, a village^ and parish of Nairnshire, Scotland* 
Pop. of parish (1901) 4 ^ 5 * The village is situated 5 m. S.S.W. 
of Nairn attd 5 m. frbm Gollanfield function on the Highland 
railway. Ino castle was the scene, according to the tradition 
which Sljakespcare has perpetuated, of the murder of King 
Duncan ny l^acbeth, thane of Cawdor (or Calder), in 1040. 
Since the oldest part of the structure dates from 1454, however, 
and seemingly had no predecessor, the tradition has no founda- 
tion in fact. The building stands on the rocky bank of Cawdor 
Burn, a right-hand tributary of the Nairn. The massive keep 
with small turrets is the original portion of the castle, and to it 
were added, in the 17th century, the modem buildings forming 
two sides of a square. 

Kilravock (pronounced Kilramk) Castle, m. W. of Cawdor, 
occupies a commanding site on the left bank of the Nairn. 
Its keep dates from 1460, and the later buildings belong to the 
17th century. It has been continuously tenanted by the Roses, 
one of the most remarkable families in Scotland. They came 
over with William the Conqueror and settled at Kilravock in 
1293, since which date son has succeeded father without the 
interposition of a collateral heir, an instance of direct descent 
unique in vSeottish history. Moreover, nearly every Rose has 
borne the Christian name of Hugh, and only one attained to a 
higher social rank than that of laird. Queen Mary was received 
at the castle in 1 562, and Prince Charles Edward was entertained 
four days before the battle of Culloden. The gardens are remark- 
able for their beauty. 

CAWNPORE, or Kanpitr^ a city and district of British India 
in the Allahabad division of the United Provinces. The city 
IS situated on the south bank of the Ganges, 40 m. south-west 
of Lucknow, and formed from early times a frontier outpost 
of the people of Oudh and Bengal against their northern neigh- 
bours. Clive selected it, on account of its commanding position, 
as the cantonment for the brigade of troops lent him by the 
nawab of Oudh. In 1801, when the Ceded Provinces were ac- 
quired by the East India Company, it became the chief British 
frontier station. But by the time of the Mutiny the frontier 
had left it behind, and it was denuded of troops. Now it is 
chiefly known as the junction of four railways, the East Indian, 
Oudh & Rohilkand, Rajputana and Indian Midland, and as 
a great emporium for harness, shoes and other leather-work. 
In 1901 the population was 197,170, showing an increase of 4 % 
in the decade. In 1903 the city was devastated by an epidemic 
of plague. 

The name of Cawnpore is indelibly connected with the blackest 
episode in the history of the Indian Mutiny — the massacre here 
in July 1857 of hundreds of women and children by the Nana 
Sahib. The full details of the siege and massacre will be tound 
under Indian Mutiny, and here it will suffice to refer to the 
local memorials of that evil time. The entrenchment, where 
General Sir H. M. Wheeler with his small band of soldiers and 
the European and Eurasian residents were exposed for 21 days 
to the fire of the mutineers, is merely a bare field, containing 
the well where many women and children were shot while getting 
water. This well is now surrounded by an enclosure with an 
inscription upon its cross. About three-quarters of a mile away, 
on the banks of the river Ganges, is the Massacre Ghat. A grassy 
road between banks lo to 12 ft. high leads down to the river, 
and it was among the trees on these banks that the murderers 
concealed themselves who shot down the little garrison as soon 
as they were embarked in the boats which were to take them to 
safety. On the river bank is a temple to Siva, of hexagonal 
shape, old and goitig to ruin. Steps lead from this temple to an 
enclosed flight of stairs, which in the cold season descend to 
the water, but in the rains are covered almost to the top. This 
is the ghat where smxie 600 helpless people were slain, in spite 
of a promise of safe^onduet from the Nana. The remaining 
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200 victims, who had escaped the* bullets of the siege and tsurvived 
the butchery of the river bank, were massacred 1 afterwiu’ds and 
cast down the famous well of Cawnpore, which (is now; marked 
by a memorial and surrounded by gardens. The memorial is 
crowned by the figure of an angel in white marble, and on the 
wall of the well itself is the following inscription 

Sacred to the perpetual Memory of a great company of 

Christian peoi>le, ohiefly Women and Children, who nvut this 
‘ snot were cruelly murdered by the lollowers of the rebel 

Nana Dhundu Pant, of Bithur, and cast, the dying with the 

dead, into the well below, on the xvth clay of July, MDCCCLVl 1. 

The DISTRICT OF Cawnpore is situated between the Ganges 
and Jumna rivers, and is a portion of the well-watered and 
fertile tract known as the Doab, the total area being 2384 sq. m. 
The general inclination of the country is from nortli to south. 
Besides the two great rivers, the principal streams are the Arand 
or Rhind, the Kavan or Smgar, the Isan and the Pandu. The 
district is watered by four branches of the Ganges canal, and 
traversed by two lines of railway. It used be a great centre of 
the indigo industry, which has now declined. The population in 
1901 was 1,258,868, showing an increase of 4 % during the decade. 

GAXTON, WILLIAM (c. 1422-1491), the first English printer, 
was born somewhere in the Weald of Kent, perhaps at Tenterden. 
The nkme, which was apparently pronounced Cauxton, is 
identical with Causton, the name of a manor in the parish of 
Hadlow, and was a fairly common surname in the 15th century. 
The date of Caxton’s birth was arbitrarily fixed in 1748 by Oldys 
as 1412. Blades, however, inferred that in 1438, when he was 
apprenticed to Robert Large, he would not have been more than 
sixteen years of age. This would place his birth in 1422-1423. 
Robert Large was a rich silk mercer who became sheriff in 1430 
and lord mayor of London in 1439, Cax ton's 

apprenticeship to him argues that Caxton’s own parents were 
in a good position. Large died in 1441, leaving a small be- 
quest to Caxton, and his executors would be bound to place the 
young man where he could finish his term. He was probably sent 
direct to Bruges, then the central foreign market of the Anglo- 
Flemish trade, for he presently entered business there on his 
own account. In 1450 his name appears in the Bruges records 
as standing joint surety for the sum of £100 ; and in 1463 he 
was acting governor of the company of Merchant Adventurers 
in the Low Countries. This association, sometimes known 
as the “English Nation,” was dominated by the Mercers’ 
Company, to the livery of which Caxton had been formally 
admitted in London in 1453. The first governor, appointed 
in terms of a charter granted by Edward IV. in 1462, was 
W. Obray, but Caxton’s position is definitely asserted in 1464. 
In that year he was appointed, together with Sir Richard 
Whitehill, to negotiate with Philip, duke of Burgundy, the 
renewal of a treaty concerning the wool trade, which was about 
to expire. These attempts failed, but he was again employed, 
with two other members of the Mercers’ Company, in a similar 
but successful mission in October 1468 to the new duke, Charles 
the Bold, who earlier in the year had married Princess Margaret 
of York, sister of Edward IV. The last mention of Caxton in the 
capacity of governor of the English Nation ” is on the J3th of 
August 1469, and it was probably about that time that he entered 
the household of the duchess Margaret, possibly in the position 
of commercial adviser. In his diplomatic mission in 1468 he had 
been associated with Lord Scales, afterwards Earl Rivers and one 
of his chief patrons, and at the Burgundian court he must have 
come in touch with Edward IV. during his brief exile in 1470^ 

He had begun his translation of the popular medieval roniance 
of Troy, The Recuyell of the History es of Troye, from the French 
of Raoul Ic F^vre, early in 1469 ; and, after laying it aside for 
some time, he resumed it at the wish of the duchess Margaret, 
to whom the MS. v^as presented in September 1471. During 
his thirty-three years’ residence in Bruges Cakton wpuld have 
access to the rich litNraries of the duke of BurgundjK otlier 
nohles, and about this time he learned the art of printing. Mis 
disciple, Wynkyn de Worde, says that he was taught at Cologne, 
protobly during a visit there in 1471, recorded in the preface to 
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the Recuyell ; Bladed iniggests that he learnt from Colard Man- 
sion, but there is no eviitence that Mansion set up his press at 
Bruges before 1474, fife ceased to be a member of the gild of 
St John (a gild Of illuminators) in 147 3, stnd the first dated book 
he is known to printed is dated 1476. Mansion and Caxton 
were partners or associates at Bruges, where Caxton printed 
his Recuyell in 1474 or 1475. His second book, The Game and 
Playe of Cimxe, from the Liber de ludo scaccJmum of Jacobus 
de Cessolis through the French of Jehart de Vignay, was finished' 
in 1474, and printed soon after ; the last book printed by 
Mansion and Caxton at Bruges was the Quatre derrenieres ckoses, 
an anonymous treatise usually known as De quatiuor navissimis. 
Other books in the same type were printed by Mansion at Bruges 
after Caxton^s departure. 

By September 1476 Caxton had established himself in the 
almonry at Westminster at the sign of the Red Pale. Robert 
Copland the printer, who was afterwards one of Caxton’s assist- 
ants, states that Caxton began by printing small pamphlets. 
The first dated book printed in England was Lord Rivers\s 
translation (revised by Caxton) of The Dictes or sayengis of the 
philosophres (1477). From this time until his death in 1491 
Caxton was busy writing and printing. His services to English 
literature, apart from his work as a printer (see Typography), 
are very considerable. His most important original worlc is an 
eighth book added to the Polychrontcdn (vol, viii. in the Rolls 
Series edition) of Ralph Higden. Caxton revised and printed 
John of Trevisa^s work, and brought down the narrative himself 
from 1358 to 1460, using as his authorities Fasciculus temporum, 
a popular work in the TSth century, and an unknown Aureus de 
umverso. In the year before his death he complained in the 
preface to his Eneydos of the changing state of the- English 
language, a condition of things which he did as much as any man 
to remedy. He printed Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (1478 ? and 
1483), Troilus and Creseide (1483 ?), the House of Fame (1483 ?), 
and the translation of Boethius (1478?); Gower’s Confessto 
Amantis (1483), and many poems of Lydgate. His press was, 
however, not worked for purely literary ends, but was a com- 
mercial speculation. For the many service-books which he 
printed there was no doubt a sure sale, and he met the taste of 
the upper classes by the tales of chivalry which issued regularly 
from his press. He printed Malory’s Morte d^ Arthur^ and himself 
translated from the French the Boke of Histories of Jason (1477 ?), 
The Historye of Reynari the Foxe (from the Dutch, 1481 and 
1489 ?), Godfrey of Boloyne or The Siege and Conqueste of 
Jherusalem (1481), The Lyf of Charles the Grete (1485), The 
Knyghi Parys and the Fayr Vyenne (1485), Blanchardyn and 
Eglantine (1489 ?), The Foure Sonnes of Aymon (1489 ?); also 
the Morale Proverbs (T478), and the Fayttes of Armes and of 
Chyiudrye (1489) of Pristine dc Pisan. The most ambitious 
production of his press was perhaps his version of the Golden 
Legendy the translation of which he finished in November 1483. 
It is based on the lives of the saints as given in the 13th-century 
Le^enda aurea of Jacobus de Voritgine, but Caxton chiefly used 
existing French and English versions for his compilation. The 
bonk is illustrated by seventy woodcuts, and Caxton says he was 
only encouraged to persevere in his laborious and expensive 
task by the liberality of William, earl of Arundel. TTie idleness 
which he so often deprecates in his prefaces was no vice of his, for 
in addition to his voluminous translations his output as a printer 
was over 18,000 pages, and he published ninety-six separate 
works or editions of works, with apparently little skflled assist- 
ance, though later printers, Wynk5m de Worde, Robert Copland 
and possibly Richard P5mson, were trained under him. 

The different founts of type used by Caxton are illustrated by 
Blades and Duff, and there is an excellent selection of Caxtons in 
the British Museum, in the University library at Cambridge, 
besid^ those in priYate hands, A record price fOr ft Caxton was 
reaehed in 1,902 when Mr Bernard Onaritch paid £*225 for The 
Roytd Book (lA&'j r’), a translation of the popular Somme des 
vices Jes vmus. His books have no title-^pages, and from 1487 
onwards are usuaHy adorned with a curious device, consisting of 
the letters W. C separated by a ti-ade mark, with an elaborate 


border above and below. The flourishes on the trade mark have 
been fancifully interpreted as S.C. for Sancta Colonia, implying 
that Caxton learnt his art at 
Cologne, and the whole mark has 
been read as 74, for 1474, the date 
of his first printed book. This 
device was first used in an edition 
of the Sarum missal, printed for 
Caxton by George Maynial in Paris, 
and was subsequently adopted with 
small alterations by his successor at 
the Westminster press, Wynkyn de 
Worde. The first of his books con- 
taining woodcut illustrations was 
his Myrrour of the World (1481), 
translated from Vincent de Beau- 
vais, which has diagrams and 
pictures for the assistance of young students. He had used a 
woodcut initial letter in his broadside Indulgence printed in 1480. 

No record of Caxton’s marriage or of the birth of his children 
has been found, but Gerard Croppe was separated from his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Caxton, before 1496, when Croppe 
made certain claims in connexion with his father-in-law’s will. 

AUTHORTTirs. —Earlier biographies of Caxton were .superseded by 
the work of William Blades, whose Life and Typography of Wtlham 
Caxton (2 vols , 1861-1863) reniaini^ the standaid authority. It 
contains a bibliography of each of the works issued from Caxton’s 
press. For later discoveries see George Bnllen’s Catalogue of the 
Caxton celebration loan collection exhibited at South Kensington 
in 1877 I articles hy E. J, L. Scott m the Athenaeum (Feb. 10, xgoo , 
May 21 and June 8, 189a) , articles in Notes and Querks (April 21, 
J900, Feb. 24, 190^^), and the publications of the Caxton Club, 
Chicago, notably William Caxton, by E. Gordon Duff (1905). See 
also Census of Caxtons, by Seymour de Ricci, No, xv of the 
illustrated monographs ot the Bibliogiaphical Society, 1909. Many 
of Caxton’s Uanslations arc available m modern reprints , the 
Golden Legend, the Reeuyell and Godeffroy of Boloyne, were printed 
by William Morris at the Kelmscott Press in 1892-1893 ; the Boke 
of Curtesye (1868), the l.yf of Charles the Grete (1880), Alain Chartiei's 
Curtal (1888). Foure Sonnes of Aymon (1884); Eneydos (1890), 
Blanchardyn and Eglantine (1890), and others, by the Early Enghsli 
Text Society Foi modern editions of Reynari see Reynard hie 
Fox. No authentic portrait of Caxton is known, but a MS at Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, of the last six books of the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid, translated by Caxton, is probably m lus handwriting. 

CAYENNE, a seaport and the capital of French Guiana, on 
the N.W. extremity of the island of Cayenne, and near the 
mouth of the river of that name, in ^ 56' 28” N., and 52'’ 20' 36" 
W. Pop. about 12,600. The town forms an almost perfect 
square, and has clean and well -macadamized streets. The 
houses, mostly of two storeys, arc of wood, strengthened on the 
first and ground floors by brickwork. In the old town, which 
contains the government-house and Jesuits’ College, the streets 
are not so regularly and well built as in the new. The Place 
d’Armes, a fine quadrangular space, lies between them. To the 
right of the governor’s house is Mount C6p^ron, on which stand 
Fort St Michel, the marine barracks, the signal station and the 
lighthouse. Here, too, are the capacious reservoirs for the 
water-supply of the town, the source of which is a lake to the 
south of the island. The harbour is shallow at its entrance, and 
craft drawing more than 14 ft. are obliged to anchor 6 m* from 
the town. There is no dock for the repair of vessels ; but there 
are two quays at the town. The principal exports of Cayenne 
are gold, cocoa, phosphates, hides, woods and spices. The 
imports are French wines, spirits and liqueurs ; silk and cotton 
stuffs, tobacco, hardware, glass, earthenware, clothing, preserved 
meat, fish, and vegetables, maize, flour, hay, bran, oils and 
cattle. There is a regular mail service between Cayenne and 
Martinique once a month. Cayenne is the seat of the government 
of French Guiana, and was formerly a penal settiement for 
political offenders. Food as well as clothing is exorbitantly dear, 
the only cheap aVticles of consumption being bread and French 
wines. The temperature of Cayenne is between 76*® and 88'’ Fahr. 
throughout thfe year ; but the heat is tempered by easterly winds. 
Between December and March a north wind blows, unfavourable 
to weak constitutions. Yellow and other fevers often attack the 
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inhabitants of the town, but the climate, though moist, is as a 
whole healthy. (See Guiana.) 

CAYENNE PEPPER (Guinea Pepper, Spanish Pepper, 
Chilly), a preparation from the dried fruit of various species of 
Capstmm, agenus of thenatural order Solanaceae. The true peppers 
are members of a totally distinct order, Piperaceae. The fruits of 
plants of the genus Ca^icum have all a strong, pungent flavour. 
The capsicums bear a greenish-white flower, with a star-shaped 
corolla and five anthers standing up in the centre of the flower 
like a tube, through which projects the slender style. The pod- 
like fruit consists of an envelope at first fleshy and afterwards 
leathery, within which are the spongy pulp and several seeds. 
The plants arc herbaceous or shrubby ; the leaves are entire, and 
alternate, or in pairs near one another ; the flowers are solitary 
and do not arise in the leaf-axils. There are about thirty 
species, natives of Central and South America. They are now 
grown in various parts of the world, both for the sake of the fruit 
and for ornament. In England the annual sorts are sown from 
March to the middle of April under a frame. They can be 
planted out when 2 or 3 in. high, and in June may be transferred 
to a light rich soil in the open garden. They flower in July or 
August, and produce pods from August till the end of September. 
The perennial and shrubby kinds may be wintered in a conserva- 
tory. Several species or varieties are used to make cayenne 
pepper. The annual or common capsicum (C. annuunt), the 
Guinea pepper plant, was brought to Europe by the Spaniards, 
and was grown in England in 1548. It is indigenous to South 
America, but is now cultivated in India, Hungary, Italy, Spain 
and Turkey, with the other species of capsicum. It is a hardy 
herbaceous plant, which attains a height of 2 or 3 ft. There are 
numerous cultivated forms, differing in the shape and colour of 
the pod, which varies from more or less roundish to narrow- 
conical, with a smooth or wrinkled coat, and white, yellow, red 
or black in colour. The principal source of cayenne pepper is C. 
frutescens, the spur or goat pepper, a dwarf shrub, a native of 
South America, but commonly cultivated in the East Indies. It 
produces a small, narrow, bright red pod, having very' pungent 
properties. C. tetra^onum, or bonnet pepper, is a species much 
esteemed in Jamaica \ it bears very fleshy fruits. Other well- 
known kinds of capsicum are the cherry pepper (C. cerasiforme), 
with small berries ; bell pepper (C. grossum), which has thick and 
pulpy fruit, well adapted for pickling ; and berry or bird pepper 
(C. baccatum). The last mentioned has been grown in England 
since 1731 ; its fruit is globular, and about the size of a cherry. 
The West Indian stomachic man-dram is prepared by mashing a 
few pods of bird pepper and mixing them with sliced cucumber 
and shallots, to which have been added a little lime-juice and 
Madeira wine. Chillies, the dried ripe or unripe fruit of capsicums, 
especially C. annuum and C, fruiescens, are used to make chilly- 
vinegar, as well as for pickles. Cayenne pepper is manufactured 
from the ripe fruits, which are dried, ground, mixed with wheat 
flour, and made into cakes with yeast ; the cakes are baked till 
hard like biscuit, and then ground and sifted. The pepper is 
sometimes prepared by simply drying the pods and pounding 
them fine in a mortar. Cayenne pepper is occasionally adulter* 
ated with red lead, vermilion, ochre, salt, ground-rice and 
turmeric. The taste of the pepper is impaired by exposure 
to damp and the heat of the sun. Chillies have been in use 
from time immemorial ; they are eaten in ^reat quantity by the 
people 6f Guiana and other warm countries, and in Europe are 
largely consumed both as a spice and as medicine: 

Th6 dried ripe fruit of Capsicum fruiescens from 2^n2ibar, 
known as pod pepper and Guinea pepper, is official in the British 
PharmacofKieia under the name Capsid Frucius, The fruit has 
a characteristic, pungent odour and an intensely bitter taste: 
The chief constituents are a crystallizable resin, capsaicin, a 
volatile alkailoid, capsicine and a volatile oil. The dose is ^-i 
grain. The British Pharmacopoeia contains two preparations of 
eapsiciiim^ k tincture (dose 5-15 minims) and an ointment. 
Externally the drug has the usual action of a volatile <il, being a 
very powerful counter-irritant. It does not, howeVer, cause 
pustulation. Its internal abtion is also that of its class, but its 
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marked contact properties make it specially useful in gastric 
atony and flatulence, and sometimes in hysteria. 

CATEY, an inland district and mountain town of the depart- 
ment of Guayama, Porto Rico, Celebrated for its» cool, invigorat- 
ing climate and the beauty of its ^scenery. Pop. (1899) of the 
town, 3763 ; of the district, 14,442. The town is surrounded by 
mountain summits, the highest of which, El Torito^ rises to^an 
elevation of 2362 ft. above sea-level. It was made a military 
post by the Spaniards and used as an acclimatizing station. 
The old Spanish barracks have been enlarged and improved by 
the American military authorities and, under the name of 
‘‘ Henry Barracks,’’ are used for the same purpose. The town is a 
popular summer resort for residents of the coast cities. The 
surrounding country is wooded and very fertile, being especially 
noted for its coffee and tobacco. The town has laige cigar 
factories. Cayey is connected with Guayama by an excellent 
military road. 

CAYLEY, ARTHUR (1821-1895), English mathematician, 
was born at Richmond, in Surrey, on the i6th of August 1821, 
the second son of Henty Cayley, a Russian merchant, and 
Maria Antonia Doughty. His father, Henry Cayley, retired 
from business m 1829 and settled in Blackheath, where Arthur 
was sent to a private school kept by tlie Rev. G, B. F. Potticary ; 
at the age of fourteen he was transferred to King’s College school, 
London. He soon showed that he was a boy of great capacity, 
and in particular that he was possessed of remarkable mathe- 
matical ability. On the advice of the school authorities he was 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, as a pensioner. He was 
there coached by William Hopkins of Peterhouse, was admitted 
a scholar of the college in May 1840, and graduated as senior 
wrangler in 1842, and obtained the first Smith’s Prize at the next 
examination. In 1842, also, he was elected a fellow of Trinity, 
and became a major fellow in 1845, year in which he proceeded 
to the M.A. degree. He was assistant tutor of Trinity for three 
years. In 1846, having decided to adopt the law as a profession, 
he left Cambridge, entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and became a pupil 
of the conveyancer Mr Christie. He was called to the bat in 1849, 
and remained at the bar fourteen years, till 1863, when he was 
elected to the new Sadlerian chair of pure mathematics in the 
university of Cambridge. He settled at Cambridge in the same 
year, and married Susan, daughter of Rol>ert Moline of Green- 
wich. He continued to reside m Cambridge and to hold the 
professorship till his death, which occurred on the 26th of 
January 1895. From the time he went first to Cambridge till 
his death he was constantly engaged in mathematical investiga- 
tion. The number of his papers and memoirs, some of them 
of considerable length, exceeds 800 ; they were published, at 
the time they were composed, in various scientific journals in 
Europe and America, and are now embodied, through the enter- 
prise of the syndics of the Cambridge University Press, in thirteen 
large quarto volumes. These form an enduring monument 
to his fame. He wrote upon nearly every subject of ptii^ mathe^ 
matics, and also upon theoretical dynamics and spherical and 
physical astronomy. He was quite as much a geometrician as 
he Was an analyst. Among his most remarkable works may 
be mentioned his ten memoirs on quantics, commenced in 1854 
and completed in 1878 ; his creation of the theory of matrices ; 
his researches on the theory of groups ; his memoir on abstract 
geometry, a subject which he created j his introduction into 
geometry of the absolute”; his researches on the higher 
singulanties of curves and surfaces ; the classification of cubic 
curves ; additions to the theories of rational transfonnation 
and correspondence ; the theory of the twenty-seven Ifees that 
He on a Cubic surface ; the theory of elliptic functions ; the 
attraction of ellipsoids ; ’ tfie British Association Reports, 1857 
and 1862, on recent progress in general and i^pecial theoretical 
dynamics, and on the secular acceleration of the moon's mean 
motion. He is justly t^arded as one of the greatest of 
maticiahs. Competent judges have compared him to Leonhard 
Euler for his range, analytical power and introduction bf hew 
md fertile theoniss. He the recipient of nearly every 
academic distinction that can be conferred upon an ehhnehi man 
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of science, • Amongst others may be noted honorary degrees by 
the universities of Oxford^ Dublin, Edinburgh, Gottingen, 
Heidelberg, ' Leiden * and Bologna. He was fellow or foreign 
corresponding membser of the French Institute, the academies 
of Berlin, Gottingen, St Petersburg, Milan, Rome, Leiden, 
Upsala and Hungary ; and he was nominated an officer of the 
Legion off Honour by President Carnot. At various times he 
was president of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, of the 
London Mathematical Society and of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1852, 
and .received from that body a Royal medal in 1859 and the 
Copley medal m 1882. He also received tlic De Morgan medal 
from the London Mathematical Society, and the Huygens medal 
from Leiden. His nature was noble and generous, and the 
universal appreciation of this fact gave him great influence in 
his umversity. His portrait, by Lowes Dickinson, was placed 
in the hall of Trinity College in 1874, and his bust, by Henry 
Wiles, in the library of the same college in 1888* (P, A, M.) 

€AYLUS» ANNE CLAUDE PHILIPPE DE TUBifiRES DE 
GRIHOARD DE PESTELS DE L£VIS, Comte de, marquis 
d’Esternay, baron de Bransac (i692-*i765), French archaeo- 
logist and man of letters, was bom at Paris on the 31st of October 
1692. He was the oldest son of Lieutenant-General Count de 
Caylus. His mother, Marthe Marguerite le Valois de Vilette de 
Murray, comtesse de Caylus (1673-1729), was a cousin of Mme 
de Mamtenon, who brought her up like her own daughter. She 
wrote valuable memoirs of the court of Louis XIV. entitled 
Souvenirs ; these were edited by Voltaire (1770), and by many 
later editors, notably Renouard (1806), Ch. Asselineau (i860), M. 
de Lescure (1874), M. E. Rauni^ (1881), J. Soury (1883). While 
a young man Caylus distinguished liimself in the campaigns of 
the French army, from 1709 to 1714. After the peace of Rastadt 
he spent some time in travelling in Italy, Greece, the East, 
Fmgland and Germany, and devoted much attention to the 
study and collection of antiquities. He became an active 
member of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture and of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. Among his antiquarian works are 
Recueil d'antiquites igypiiennes, itrusques^ grecques, romaineSy et 
gauloises (6 vols., Paris, 1752-1755), Numismata Aurea Impera- 
torum Romanorumy and a Memotre (1755) on the method of en- 
caustic painting with wax mentioned by Pliny, which he claimed 
to have rediscovered, Diderot, who was no friend to Caylus, 
maintained that the proper method had been found by J. J. 
Bachelier. Caylus was an admirable engraver, and copied many 
of the paintings of the great masters. He caused engravings to 
be made, at his own expense, of Bartoli’s copies from ancient 
pictures and published Nouveaux sujels de petnture et de sculpture 
(1755) Tohleaux tires de Vllictde, de VOdysse, et de VEnitde 
(1757). He encouraged artists whose reputations were still in 
the making, but his patronage was somewhat capricious. Diderot 
expressed this fact in an epigram in his Salon of 1765; *^^La mort 
nous a dilivr^s du plus cruel des amateurs. Caylus had quite 
another side to his character. He had a thorough acquaintance 
with the gayest and most disreputable sides of Parisian life, and 
left a number of more or less witty stories dealing with it. These 
were collected (Amsterdam, 1787) as his (Euvres badines completes. 
The best of them is the Histotre de M, Guillaume ^ cocker {e. 1730). 

The Souvenirs du comte de Caylus, published in 1805, is of very 
doubtful authenticity. See also A, and J. de Goncourt, Portraits 
du XV IIP siicle ; Ch. Nisard's edition of the Correj 
spondance du comte de Caylus avec le pitre Pactaudi (1877) ; and a 
notibe by O. Uxanne prefixed to a volume of his FacSties (1879). 

CAYMAN ISLANDSi a ^roup of three low-lying islands in the 
West Indies. They consist of Grand Cayman, Little Cayman 
and Cayman Brae, and are situated between 79° 44' and So® 26' 
19"^ 44' and 19® 46' N,., forming a dependency of Jamaica, 
which Ji^ 178 m. E.S.E. Grand Cayman, a rock-bound island 
protected by cqral reefs, 4s 17 long and vanes from 4’m. to 7 m* 
in breadths Jt has two towns, .Georgetown and Boddentown, 
Little toyman and Cayman Brae are iSith about* 70 m. E.N.Ei of 
Grand Cayman*. Excepting near the rocky coast,, the islands are 
fruitful qifhogany and otlier valuable timbers with some dye- 


wood arc grown, and large quantities of coco-nuts are produced 
by the two smaller islands. Phosphate deposits of -considerable 
value are worked, but the principal occupation o£ the inhabitants 
is catching turtles for export to Jamaica. The people are 
excellent shipwrights and do a considerable trade in schooners 
built of native wood. The islands are governed by a com- 
missioner, and the laws passed by the local legislative assembly 
are subject to the assent of the governor of Jamaica. The 
population of the group is about 5000. The islands were dis- 
covered by Columbus, who named them Tortugas from the 
turtles with which the surrounding sea abounds. They were 
never occupied by the Spaniards and were colonized from Jamaica 
by the British. 

CAZALfiS, JACQUES ANTOINE MARIE DE (1758-1805), 
French orator and politician, was bom at Grenade in Languedoc, 
of a family of the lower nobility. Before 1789 he was a cavalry 
officer, but in that year was returned as deputy to the states 
general. In the Constituent Assembly he belonged to the section 
of moderate royalists who sought to set up a constitution on the 
English model, and his speeches in favour of retaining the right 
of war and peace in the king^s hands and on the organization of 
the judiciary gained the applause even of his opponents. Apart 
from his eloquence, which gave him a place among the finest 
orators of the Assembly, Cazal^s is mainly remembered for a duel 
fought with Barnave. After the insurrection of the loth of 
August 1792, which led to the downfall of royalty, Cazal^s 
emigrated. He fought in the army of the emigres against 
revolutionary France, lived in Switzerland and in England, and 
did not return to France until 1803. He died on the 24th of 
November 1805. His son, Edmond de Cazal^s, wrote philo- 
sophical and religious studies. 

See Dtscoiirs de CazaUs, edited by Chare (J’arih, 1821), with an 
introduction ; F. A. Aulard, Les Orateurs de la ConsHtuante (2iul ed , 
Pans, 1905), 

CAZALIS, HENRI (1840-1909), French poet and man of 
letters, was born at Cormeilles-en-Parisis (Seine-et-Oise) in 1840. 
He wrot6 under the pseudonyms of Jean Caselli and Jean Labor. 
His works include : Chants populaires de I' Italic (1865) ; Vita 
tristiSy Reveries fantastiques, Romances sans musique (1865) ; Le 
Ltvre du niant (1872) ; Henry Regnault, sa vie et son oeuvre ; 

L' Illusion (1875-1893); Melancholia (1878); Cantique des 
cantiques (iSSs) ; Les Quatrains d'Al-Gazali (1896); William 
Morris (1897), The author of the Livre du niant has a predilec- 
tion for gloomy subjects and especially for pictures of death. 
His oriental habits of thought earned for him the title of the 

Hindou du Pamasse contemporam.’' He died in July 1909. 

See a notice by P. Bourget in Anthologie des poHes ft, du XIX* 
siUle (1887-1888) ; J. Lemaltre, Les Contemporains (1889) ; E. 
Faguet m the Revue bleue (October 1893). 

CAZEMBE, the hereditary name of an African chief, whose 
territory was situated south of Lake Mweru and north of 
Bangweulu, between 9® and 11° S. In the end of the 18th century 
the authority of the Cazembe was recognized over a very ex- 
tensive district. The kingdom, known also as the Cazembe, 
continued to exist, though with gradually diminishing power and 
extent, until the last quarter of the tqth century, when the 
Cazembe sank to the rank of a petty chief. The country is now 
divided between Great Britain and Belgian Congo. The British 
half, lying east of the l.uapula, forms part of Rhodesia, and the 
chief town in it is called Kazembe. The native state, ruled by a 
negro race who overcame the aboriginals, had attained a certain 
degree of civilization. Agriculture was diligently followed, and 
cotton cloth, earthenware and iron goods manufactured. The 
country contains rich deposits of copper, and copper ore was one 
of the principal articles of export* The Cazembe had despotic 
power and used it in barbarous fashion. He had hundi^eds of 
wives, and his chiefs imitated his example according to their 
means. On his accession every new Cazembe chose a new site 
for his residence. In 1796 the (^embe was visited by Manoel 
Caetano Pereira, a Portuguese merchant ; and in 1798 a more 
important journey to the same region woai undertaken by Dr 
Francisco Josi Maria de lacerda^ He died in that country on 
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the 1 8th of October that year, but left behind him a valuable 
journal. In 1802 two native traders or pomhetros^ Pedro Jofto 
Ba|)tista and Amaro ]oii, were sent by the Portuguese on a 
visit to the Cazembe ; and in 1831 a more extensive mission was 
despatched by the Portuguese governor of Sena. It consisted of 
Majcil* ]o$6 Monteiro and Antonio Gamitto, with an escort of 20 
soldiers and 120 negro slaves as porters ; but its reception by 
the Cazembe was not altogether satisfactory. In i868 David 
Livingstone visited the Cazembe, whose capital at that time 
numbered no more than 1000 souls. Since 1894, when the 
country was divided between Britain and the Congo State, it has 
been thoroughly explored. An important copper mining industry 
is carried on in the Congo division of the territory. 

See 7'he Lands of the Cazembe, published by the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1873, containing translations of Lacerda and Baptista’s 
journals, and a r6sum6 of Gamitto’s O Muata Cazembe (Lisbon, 
1854) ; also Livingstone’s Last Journals (London, 1874) 

CAZIN9 JEAN CHARLES (1840-1901), French landscape- 
painter, son of a well-known doctor, F. J. Cazin (1788-1864), was 
born at Samer, Pas-de-Calais. After studying in France, he went to 
England, where he was strongly influenced by the pre-Raphaelite 
movement. His chief earlier pictures have a religious interest, 
shown in such examples as “ The Flight into E|;ypt ” (1877), or 
“Hagar and Ishmael’' (1880, Luxembourg); and afterwards 
his combination of luminous landscape with figure-subjects 
(‘'Souvenir de fete,” 1881 ; " Journte faite,” 1888) gave him a 
wide repute, and made him the leader of a new school of idealistic 
subject-painting in France. He was made an officer of the 
• Legion of Honour in 1889. His charming and poetical treatment 
of landscape is the feature in his painting which in later years has 
given them an increasing value among connoisseurs. His wife, 
Marie Cazin, who was his pupil and exhibited her first picture at 
the Salon in 1876, the same year in which Cazin himself made his 
d6but there, was also a well-known artist and sculptor, 

CAZOTTE, JACQUES (1719-1792), French author, was born at 
Dijon, on the 17th of October 1719. He was educated by the 
Jesuits, and at twenty-seven he obtained a public office at 
Martinique, but it was not till his return to Paris in 1760 with the 
rank of commissioner-general that he made a public appearance 
as an author. His first attempts, a mock romance, and a coarse 
song, gained so much popularity, both in the court and among 
the people, that he was encouraged to essay something more 
ambitious. He accordingly produced his romance, Les Prouesses 
tnimtiables d'Ollwiefy marquis d'^desse. He also wrote a number 
of fantastic oriental tales, such as his MiUe ei une fadaises, Conies 
d dormir debout His first success was with a “ poem ” in 

twelve cantos, and in prose intermixed with verse, entitled 
Olltvier (2 vols., 1762), followed in 1771 by another romance, the 
Lord ImpromptH, But the most popular of his works was the 
Dtable amoureux (1772), a fantastic tale in which the hero raises 
the devil. The value of the story lies in, the picturesque setting, 
and the skill with which its details are carried out. Cazotte 
possessed extreme facility and is said to have turned off a seventh 
canto of Voltaire’s Guerre civile de Genhe in a single night. 
About 1775 Cazotte embraced the views of the Illuminati, 
declaring himself possessed of the power of prophecy. It was 
upon this fact that La Harpe based his famous jeu d'esprit, in 
which he represents Cazotte as prophesying ^he most minute 
events of the Revolution. On the discovery of some of his letters 
in August 1792, Cazotte was arrested ; and though he escaped for 
a time through the love and courage of his daughter, he was 
executed on the zgth of the following month. 

The only complete edition is the CEuvres hadines et morales, 
htsioriques et philosophtques de Jacques Cazotte (4 vols., 1816-1817), 
though mbre than one collection appeared during hl<j lifetime. An 
Mition de luxe of the Diable amoureux was edited (1878) by A. J. 
Pons, and a selection of Cazotte*s Contes ^ edited (1880) liy Octave i 
Uzanne, is inoluded in the series of Petits Contents du XV f IP sficle. ; 
The best notice of Cazotte is in the Illumines (1852) of Gerard db 
Nerval. 

tEAROTHUS, in botany, a genus of the natural ord^ Rham- ; 
n^ae, cohtaihing about forty species of shrubs or small trees, 
rial!iv(Ss of North America; are very' attractive from their j 
dense paniddi of White or 'blue flowers, and seVeral^specfeS 'are ' 
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I known as garden plants. The kaves of one of these, C* america- 
nuSf New Jersey tea, or red-root, are used instead of the true tea; 
the root, which contains a red colouring matter, has long been 
employed by the Indians as a febrifuge. 

CEARA, a northern maritime state of Brazil, bounded N. by 
the Altantic, E. by the Atlantic and the slates of Rio Grande 
do Norte and Parahyba, S. by Pernambuco, and W, by Piauhy ; 
and having an areh. of 40,253 sq. m. It lies partly upon the 
north-east slope of the great Brazilian plateau, and jiartly upon 
the sandy coastal plain. Its surface is a succession of great ter- 
races, facing north and north-cast, formed by the denudation of 
the ancient sandstone plateau which once covered this part of the 
continent ; the terraces are seamed by watercourses, and their 
valleys are broken by hills and ranges of highlands. The latter 
are usually described as mountain ranges, but they are, in fact, 
only the remains of the ancient plateau, capped with horizontal 
strata of sandstone, and having a remarkably uniform altitude 
of 2000 to 2400 ft. The flat top of such a range is called a chapada 
or taboleira, and its width in places is from 32 to 56 m. The 
boundary line with Piauhy follows one of these ranges, the Serra 
de Ibiapaba, which unites with another range on the southern 
boundary of the state, known as the Serra do Araripe. Another 
range, or escarpment, crosses the state from cast to west, but 
is broken into two principal divisions, each having several local 
names. These ranges are not continuous, the breaking down 
of the ancient plateau having been irregular and uneven. The 
higher ranges intercept considerable moisture from the prevailing 
trade winds, and their flanks and valleys are covered with 
forest, but the plateaus are either thinly woodpd or open campo. 
These upland forests are of a scrubby character and are called 
catingas. 

The sandy, coastal plain, with a widtli of 12 to 18 m., is nearly 
bare of vegetation. The rivers of the state are small and, with 
one or two exceptions, become completely dry in the dry season. 
The largest is tlie Jaguaribe, which flows entirely across the state 
in a north-east direction with an estimated length of 210 
to 465 m. The year is divided into a rainy and dry season, the 
rams beginning in January to March and lasting until June. The 
dry season, July to December, is sometimes broken by slight 
showers in September and October, but these are of very slight 
importance. The soil is thin and porous and does not retain 
moisture, consequently the long, dry season turns the country 
into a barren desert, relieved only by vegetation alonp the 
river courses and mountain ranges, and by the hardy, widely- 
distributed camahuba palm {Copernicia cenfera), which in places 
forms groves of considerable extent. Sometimes the rains fail 
altogether, and then a drought {sicca) ensues, causing famine 
and pestilence throughout the entire region. Tht most destruc- 
tive droughts recorded are those of 1711, 1723, 1777^1778, 1790, 
1825, i844-*i845, and 1877-1878, the last-ntcntioned destroy- 
ing nearly all the live-stock in the state, and cauwM the death 
through starvation and pestilence of nearly half-a-million people, 
or over half the population. The climate, which is generally de- 
scribed as healthful, is hot and humid on the coast, tempered by 
the cool trade winds; but in the more elevated regions it is very 
hot and dry, although the nights are cool. The sandy zone along 
the coast is nearly barren, but behind this is a more elevated 
region with broken surfaces and sandy soil which is amenable to 
cultivation and produces fruit and most tropical products when 
fconditions are favourable. 

The higher plateau is devoted almost exclusively to cattle-^ 
raising, once the principal industry of the state, though recunrmg 
sSccas have been an insuperable otetacle to its profitable develop- 
ment. There is still a considerable export of battle, hides and 
skins, but no effort is made to develop the production of jerked 
beef oh a large scale. Horses are raised to a limited extent ; also 
goats, sheep and swine. The principal agricultural products art 
cotton, coffee, sugar* mandioca and tropical fruits. The pro^ 
duction of cotton hafe increased lar^y since the development 
of cotton manufactures in Braaiil. Thit natural vegetable pm*' 
dhctlons are important, and include manifoba ot CearA rubber, 
carmffiuba wax arid fibre, cajh wine and ipecacuaaiha. 
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There arc two lines of xiailway running inland from the' coast : 
the Baturit^ line from IFortaleza to Senador Pompeu, 179 m,, 
and the Sobral line Mm Camocm (a small port) to Ipii, 134 m. 
These railways were built by the national government after the 
drought of i877-i:JJ78 to give work to the starving refugees, and 
are now Operated under leases. Great dams were also begun 
for irrigation j^rposes. 

The misfortunes and poverty of the people have hindered their 
material development to a large extent, but another obstacle 
is to be found in their racial and social composition. Only a 
very small percentage of the population, which numbered 805,687 
in 1890 and 849,127 in 1900, is of pure European origin, the 
great majority being of the coloured races and their mixtures with 
the whites. The number of landed proprietors, professional men, 
merchants, &c., is comparatively small (about one-sixth), and 
a part of these are of mixed blood ; the remaining five-sixths 
own no property, pay no taxes, and derive no benefits from the 
social and political institutions about them beyond the protection 
of the proprietors upon whose estates they live, the nominal 
protection of the state, and an occasional day \s wage. Education 
has made no impression upon such people, and is confined almost 
exclusively to the upper classes, from which some of the most 
prominent men in Brazilian politics and literature have come. 
The state of Ceard has formed a bishopric of the Roman Catholic 
Church since 1853, the bishop having his residence at Fortaleza. 
The state is represented in the national congress by three senators 
and ten deputies. Its local government is vested in a president 
and legislative assembly of one chamber elected for a period of 
four years. Three vice-presidents are elected at the same time 
who succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy according to 
the number of votes received. The judicial organization con- 
sists of the tribunal da Relagdo at the state capital and sub- 
ordinate courts in the cotnarcas and termos. The judges of the 
higher courts are appointed for life. The capital of the state is 
Fortaleza, sometimes called Ceard, which is also the pnneipaJ 
commercial centre and shipping port. The principal towns 
are Aracaty, Baturitd, Acaralui, Crato, Maranguape and Sobral. 

The territory of Ceard includes three of the capitanias originally 
granted by the Portuguese crown in 1534. The first attempts 
to settle the territory failed, and the earliest Portuguese settle- 
ment was made near the mouth of the Rio Camocim in 1604. 
The French were already established on the coast, with their 
headquarters at Saint Louis, now Maranhdo. Ceard was occupied 
by the Dutch from 1637 to 1654, and became a dependency of 
Pernambuco in i68o ; this relationship lasted until 1799, when 
the capitania of Ceard was made independent. The capitania 
became a province in 1822 under Dom Pedro I. A revolution 
followed in 1824, the president of the province was deposed fifteen 
days after his arrival, and a republic was proclaimed. Internal 
dissensions immediately broke out, the new president was as- 
sassinated, and after a brief reign of terror the province resumed 
its allegiance to the empire. Ceard was one of the first provinces 
of Brazil to abolish slavery. 

See Rodolpho Thcophilo, Htstona da Secca do Ceard, a iSSo 
(Fortaleza, 1883) ; Professor and Mrs Louis Agassiz, A Journey in 
Brazil (Boston, 1869^ ; George Gardiner, Travels in the Interior of 
Brazil (London, 1846) j C. F. Hartt, Geology and Phy steal Geography 
of Brazil (Boston, 1870) ; and H. H. Smith. Brazil . the Amazon 
and the Coast (New York, 2879). 

CEAWLIN (d. 593), king of the West Saxons, first mentioned 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chromcle under the date 556 as fighting with 
his father Cynric against the Britons at the battle of Beranbyrig 
or Barbury Hill. Becoming king in 560, he began a career of 
conquest. Silchester was taken, and moving eastwards Ceawlin 
and his brother Cutha defeated the forces of JSthelberht, king of 
Kent, at the battle of Wibbafidun in 568. In 577 he led the West 
Saxons from Winchester towards the Severn valley ; gained an 
important victory over some"^ British kings at Denrham, and 
added the district round Gloucester, Bath and Cirencester to 
his kingdom. A further advance was begun in 583. Uriconium, 
a town near the Wrekin, and Pen^wym, the modem Shrewsbury, 
were destroyed ; but soon Ceawlin was defeated by the Britons 


at Fethanleag or Faddiley, near Nantwich, and his progress was 
effectually checked. Intestine strife among the West Saxons 
followed. In 591 Ceawlin lost the western part of his kingdom, 
and in 592 was defeated by his nephew, Ceolric, at Wanborough, 
and driven from Wessex. He was killed in 593, possibly in 
an attempt to regain his kingdom. Ceawlin is included in the 
Chromcle among the Bretwaldas. 

See Two of the Saxon Chronicles, ed. by C. Plummer (Oxford, 1892) J 
Dictionary of National Biography, vol. ix. (London, 1887) ; E. Guest, 
Ongtnes Celticae, vol. ii. (Lomlon, 1883) 

CEBES, the name of two Greek philosophers, (i) Cebes of 
Cyzicus, mentioned in Athenaeus (iv. 156 d), seems to have been 
a Stoic, who lived during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Some 
would attribute to him the Tabula Cebetis (see below), but as that 
work was well known in the time of Lucian, it is probably to 
be placed earlier. (2) Cebes of 1 'hebes, a disciple of Socrates 
and Philolaus. He is one of the speakers in the Phaedo of Plato, 
in which he is represented as an earnest seeker after virtue 
and truth, keen in argument and cautious in decision. Three 
dialogues, the 'E/8So/x>^, the ^pvvtx^s and the Iltva^ or Tabula^ 
are attributed to him by Suidas and Diogenes Laertius. The 
two former are Jpst, and most scholars deny the authenticity 
of the Tabula on the ground of material and verbal anachronisms. 
They attribute it either to Cebes of Cyzicus (above) or to an 
anonymous author, of the ist century a.d., who assumed the 
character of Cebes of Thebes. The work professes to be an 
interpretation of an allegorical picture in the temple of Cronus 
at Athens or Thebes. The author develops the Platonic theory 
of prc-existence, and shows that true education consists not in • 
mere erudition, but rather in the formation of character. 

The Tabula has been widely translated both into European 
languages and into Arabic (the latter version published with the 
Greek text and Latin translation by Salmasius m 1640), It is usually 
printed together with Epictetus. Separate editions by C. S. Jeriam 
(with introduction and notes, 1878), C Prachtor (i8<j3), and many 
Others. See Zeller's History of Greek Philosophy ; F Klopfer, De 
Cebeiis Tabula (1818* 1822); C. Prachtor, Cebetis Tabula quanam 
aetate conscripta esse videatur (1885). 

CEBT$, a city and municipality, port of entry, and the capital 
of the province of Cebu, island of Cebu, Philippine Islands, on 
the E. coast, a little N. of the centre. Pop. (1903) of the city 
proper, 18,330 ; of the municipality, 31,079 ; in the same year, 
after the census enumeration, the neighbouring municipalities 
of Mabolo (pop. 1903, 8454) and El Pardo (pop. 6461) were 
added to the municipality of Cebu. The surrounding country, 
which is level and fertile, is traversed by several good carriage 
roads. The port, formed by the north-west shore of the island 
of MactAn, is well protected from violent winds, and in front of 
it stands a picturesque Spanish fort. The streets are wide and 
regularly laid out. The government buildings are fairly good, 
and the church buildings very fine. Cebu is an episcopal see, 
and the palace of the bishop, although small, is widely known 
for its interior decorations. The Augustinian church is famous 
for its so-called miraculous image of Santo Nino. The Recoleto 
monastery and the seminary of San Carlos are worthy of mention. 
The cathedral was finished toward the end of the eighteenth 
century. The San Jos6 hospital here was founded by one of 
the religious orders. There was a leper hospital in the outskirts 
of the city until ^906, when a leper colony was established on the 
islahd of Culi6n. Commercially, Cebu is the second city of the 
Philippines. Hemp, tobacco, sugar and copra are the most 
important exports. In addition to the trade with foreign ports, 
an important dorhestic commerce is carried on with Manila, 
Bohol, Negros and northern Mindanao. Salt, pottery tod 
fabrics of silk, sinamay, hemp and cotton are manufactured, 
and sugar sacks are woven in considerable quantity. The. island 
of Cebfi is known for its excellent mangoes and for the rare 
cornucopia-shaped sponges, called Venus^s flower basket 
{Euplectella aspergillum), found here. Historically Cebu is 
famous as fhe scene of Magellan’s landing m i;5ai, A cross, 
said to be t^e one first erected by him, is 4^ presemd in the 
cathedral. The great explorer lost his life in the neighbouring 
island of Mact^n ; a monumept nmrjips ihe place where he was 
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killed. The first Spanish settlement in the Philippines was 
established at Cebfi in 1565, and from that year to 1571 it was 
the capital of the colony. The city is unincorporated. The 
language is Ccbfi-Visayan. 

CEOCO I>* ASCOLI (1257-1327), the popular name of Francesco 
DE cSti Stabili, a famous Italian encyclopaedist and poet — Cecco 
being the diminutive of Francesco, and Ascoli, in the marshes of 
Ancona, the place of the philosopher's birth. He devoted himself 
to the study of mathematics and astrology, and in 1322 was made 
professor of the latter science at the university of Bologna. It 
is alleged that he entered the service of Pope John XKIL at 
Avignon, and that he cultivated the acquaintance of Dante 
only to quarrel with the great poet afterwards ; but of this there 
is no evidence. It is certain, however, that, having published 
a commentary on the sphere of John de Sacrobosco, in which he 
propounded audacious theories concerning the employment 
and agency of demons, he got into difficulties with the clerical 
party, and was condemned in 1324 to certain fasts and prayers, 
and to the payment of a fine of seventy crowns. To elude 
this sentence he betook himself to Florence, where he was 
attached to the household of Carlo di Calabrki. But his free- 
thinking and plain speaking had got him many enemies ; he 
had attacked the Commedta of Dante and the Canzone d' Amore 
of Guido Cavalcanti f and his fate was sealed. Dino di Garbo, 
the physician, was indefatigable in pursuit of him ; and the 
old accu.sation of impiety being renewed, Cecco was again tried 
and sentenced, this time to the stake. He was burned at Florence 
the day after sentence, in the se;venticth year of his age. 

Cecco d' Ascoli left many works in manuscript, most of which 
have never been given to the world. The book by which he 
achieved his renown and which led to his death was the Acerba 
(from acervus), an encyclopaedic poem, of which in 1546, the 
date of the last reprint, more than twenty editions had been 
issued. It is unfinished, and consists of four books in sesta nma. 
The first book treats of astronomy and meteorology ; the second 
of stellar influences, of physiognomy, and of the vices and virtues ; 
the third of minerals and of the love of animals ; while the fourth 
propounds and solves a number of moral and physical problems. 
Of a fifth book, on theology, the initial chapter alone was com- 
pleted. A man of immense erudition and of great and varied 
abilities, Cecco, whose knowledge was based on experiment and 
observation (a fact that of itself is enough to distinguish him from 
the crowd of savants of that age), had outstripped his contempor- 
aries in many things. He knew of metallic aerolites and Shooting- 
stars ; the mystery of the dew was plain to him ; fossil plants 
were accounted for by him through terrene revolutions which 
had resulted in the formation of mountains ; he is even said to 
have divined the circulation of the blood. Altogether a remark- 
able man, he may be described as one of the many Cassandras 
of the middle ages — one of the many prophets who spoke of 
coming light, and were listened to but to have their words cast 
back at them in accusations of impiety and sentences of death. 

The least faulty of the many editions of the Acerba is that of 
Venice, dated 1510, The earliest known, which has become eKces- 
sively rare, is that of Brcsscia, which has no date, but is ascribed to 
1473 or thereabouts. 

CECIL, the name of a famous English family, Tliis house, 
whose two branches hold each a marquessate, had a great 
statesman and administrator to establish and enrich it. The 
first Lord Burghley's many inquiries concem^g the origin of 
his family created for it more than one splendid, and improbable 
genealogy, although his grandfather is the ffist ascertained 
ancestor. In the latter half of the 15th century a family of 
yeomen or small gentry with the surname of Seyceld, whose 
descendants were accepted by Lord Burghley as his kinsmen, 
lived on their lands at Allt yr Ynys in Wdterstone, a Hereford- 
shire parish on the Welsh marches. Of the will of Richard ap 
Philip Seyceld of Allt yr Ynys, made in 1508, one David ap 
Richard Seyceld, apparently his younger son, was overseer* 
This David seems identical with David Cyssell^ &isseld or Cecill, 
a yeoman admitted in 1494 to the freedom of Stamford in Lincoln- 
shire. He may well have been one of those men from the Welsh 


border who fought at Bosworth, for at the funeral of'Henry VII. 
he appears as a yeoman of the guard and is given a livery of 
black cloth. At Stamford he prospered, being three times mayor 
and three times member of parliament for the borough, and he 
served as sheriff of Northamptonshire in 1532-1533. Remaining 
in the service of Henry VIII. he was advanced to be yeoman 
of the chamber and serjeant-at-arms, being rewarded with several 
profitable leases and offices. His first wife was the daughter of 
a Stamford alderman, and his second the already twice widowed 
heir of a Lincolnshire squire. By the first marriage David Cecil 
left at his death in 1536 a son and heir, Richard Cecil, who enjoyed 
a place at court as yeoman of the king’s wardrobe under Henry 
VIIL and Edward VI. A gentleman of the privy chamber and 
sometime sheriff of Rutland, Ricliard Cecil had his share at the 
distribution of abbey lands, St Michael’s priory in Stamford being 
among the grants made to him. William Cecil, only son of 
Richard, was born, by his own account, in 1520, at Bourne in 
Lincolnshire. He advanced himself first in the service of the 
protector Somerset, after whose fall, liis great abilities being 
necessary to the council, he was made a secretary of state and 
sworn of the privy council. In 1571 he was created Lord Burghley, 
and from 1572, when he was given the Garter, he was lord 
high treasurer and principal minister to Queen Elizabeth. By 
his first wife, Mary Cheke, sister of the scholar Sir John Cheke, 
tutor to Edward VI., he was father to Thomas, first earl of 
Exeter. By a second wife, Mildred Cooke, the most learned lady 
of her time, he had an only surviving son, Robert Cecil, ancestor of 
the house of Salisbury. 

Created earl of Exeter by James L, the second Lord Burghley 
was more soldier than statesman, and from his death to the 
present day the elder line of the Cecils has taken small part in 
public affairs. William Cecil, 2nd earl of Exctqr, took as his 
first wife the Lady Roos, daughter and heir of the 3rd earl of 
Rutland of the Manners family. The son of this marriage in- 
herited the barony of Roos as heir general, and died as a Roman 
Catholic at Naples in 1618 leaving no issue. A third son of the 
I St earl was Edward Cecil, a somewhat incompetent military 
commander, created in 1625 Lord Cecil of Putney and Viscount 
Wimbledon, titles that died with him in 1638, although he was 
thrice married. In 1801 a marquessate was given to the loth 
earl of Exeter, the story of whose marriage with Sarah Hoggins, 
daughter of a Shropshire husbandman, has been refined by 
Tennyson into the romance of *‘The Lord of Burleigh.” This 
elder line is still seated at Burghley, the great mausion built 
by their ancestor, the first lord. 

The younger or Hatfield line was founded by Robei:t Cecil, 
the only surviving son of the great Burghley ’s second marriage. 
As a secretary of state he followed in his father’s steps, and on 
the death of Elizabeth he may be said to have secured the 
accession of King James, who created him Lord Cecil of Essendine 
^603), Viscount Cranborne (1604), and earl of Salisbury (1605). 
Forced by the king to exchange his house of Theobalds for Hatfield, 
he died in 1612, worn out with inqessant labour, before he could 
inhabit the house which he built upon his new Hertfordshire 
estate. Of Burghley and his son Salisbury, great ministers 
of state in the eyes of Christendom,” Clarendon writes that 
** their wisdom and virtues died with them.” The 2nd earl of 
Salisbury, a man of no words, except in hunting and hawking,” 
was at first remarked for his obsequiousness tp the court party, 
but taking no part in the Civil War came at last to sit in the 
Protector’s parliament. After the Restoration, I^epys saw him, 
old and discredited, at Hatfield, and notes him as “ my iwmple 
Lord Salisbury.” The 7th earl was created marquess of Salisbury 
in 1789. 

Hatfield House, a great Jacobean mansion which has suffered 
much from restoration and rebuilding, contains in its library 
the famous series of state papers which passed through the hsupds 
of Burghley and his son Salisbury, invaluable sources for thp 
history of their period* (O. Ba4j 

CECILIA, SAINt, in the Catholic Church the patron saint of 
music and of the blind. Hq: festival falls on the sand of Novem- 
ber. It was long supposed tJiat she was a noble, lady of ^ome 
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who, with her htisband and other friends whom she had con- 
verted, suffered martydom, c, 230, under the emperor Alexander 
Severus. The researiihes of de Rossi, however {Rom. soti. 

147), go to confirm the statement of Fortunatus, bishop of 
Poitiers (d. 600), that she perished in Sicily under Marcus 
Aurelius between 176 and 180. A church in her honour existed 
in Rome froifn ttbout the 4th century, and was rebuilt with much 
splendour by Pope Paschal 1 . about the year 820, and again by 
Cardinal Sfdndrati in 1599. It is situated in the Trastevere near 
the Ripa Grande quay, where in earlier days the Ghetto was 
located, and gives a “ title ’’ to a cardinal priest. Cecilia, whose 
musical fame rests on a passing notice in her legend that she 
praised God by instrumental as well as vocal music, has inspired 
many a masterpiece in art, including the Raphael at Bologna, 
the Rul>ens in Berlin, the Domcnichino in Paris, and in literature, 
where she is commemorated especially by Chaucer's Seconde 
Nonnes Tale," and by Dryden's famous ode, set to music by 
Handel in 1736, and later by Sir Hubert Parry (1889). 

Another St Cecilia, who suffered in Africa in the persecution 
of Diocletian (303-304), is commemorated on the nth of 
February. 

See U. Chevalier. Ripertmrs des sources historiques (1905), 1 826 f. 

CECROPIA» in botany, a genus of trees(natural order Moraceae), 
native of tropical America. They are of very rapid growth, 
affording a light wood used for making floats. C. peltata is the 
trumpet tree, so called from the use made of its hollow stems 
by the Uaup6 Indians as a musical instrument. It is a tree 
reaching about 50 ft. in height with a large spreading head, and 
deeply lobed leaves 12 in. or more in diameter. The hollows 
of the stem and branches are inhabited by ants, which in return 
for the shelter thus afforded, and food in the form of succulent 
growths on the base of the leaf-stalks, repel the attacks of leaf- 
cutting ants which would otherwise strip the tree of its leaves. 
This is an instance of ** myrmecophily," i.e. a living together for 
mutual benefit of the ants and the plant. 

CECROPS {KiKpoxp)^ traditionally the first king of Attica, 
and the founder of its political life (Pausanias ix. 33). He was 
said to have divided the inhabitants into twelve communities, 
to have instituted the laws of marriage and property, and a 
new form of worship. The introduction of bloodless sacrifice, 
the burial of the dead, and the invention of writing were also 
attributed to him. He is said to have acted os umpire during 
the dispute of Poseidon and Athena for the possession of Attica. 
He decided in favour of the goddess, who planted the first olive tree, 
which he adjudged to be more useful than the horse (or water) 
which Poseidon caused to spring forth from the Acropolis rock 
with a blow of his trident (Herodotus viii. 55 ; Apollodorus iii. 14). 
As one of the autochthones of Attida, Cecrops is represented as 
human in the upper part of his body, while the lower part is 
shaped like a dragon (hence he is sometimes called or 

gtminusy Diod. Sic. i. 28; Ovid, Meidm, ii. 555). Miss J. E. 
Harrison (in Classical Review, January 1895) endeavours to show 
that Cecrops is the husband of Athene, identical with the snake- 
like Zeus Soter or Sosipolis, and the father of Erechtheus- 
Erichthonius. 

CEDAR (Lat. cedrus, Gr. Kthpo^), a name applied to several 
meml?ers ,of the natural order Coniferae. The word has been 
derived from the Arabic Kedr, worth or value, or from Kedrai, 
strong, and has been supposed by some to have taken its origin 
from the brook Kedron, in Judaea. 

Cedrus Libani, the far-famed Cedar of Lebanon, is a tree 
which, on account of its beauty, stateliness and strength, has 
always been a favourite with poets and painters, and which, in 
the figurative language of prophecy, is frequently employed in 
the Scriptures as a symbol of power, prosperity and Ibngevity. 
It grows to a height of from 50 to 80 exalted 

above all trees field " — aad at an elevation of about 6000 
ft. above sea-lei|||K In the young tree, the bole is straight and 
upright, and on|w two leading l?ranchcs rise above the rest. As 
the tree increas^n size, however, the upper brandies become 
mingled togethe^^^d the tree is then clump-he!aded. Numerous 
lateral ramifying Blanches spread out from the main trunk in a 


; horizontal direction, tier upon tier, covering a compass of ground 
the diameter of which is often greater than the height of the tree. 
William Gilpin, in his Forest Scenery, describes a cedar which, at 
an age of about 118 years, had attained to a height of 53 ft, and 
had a horizontal expanse of 96 ft. The branchlets of the cedar 
take the same direction as the branches, and the foliage is very 
dense. The tree, as with the rest of the fir-tribe, except the 
larch, is evergreen ; new leaves are developed every spring, but 
their fall is gradual. In shape the leaves are straight, tapering, 
cylindrical and pointed ; they are about i in, long and of a dark 
green colour, and grow m alternate tufts of about thirty in 
number. The male and female flowers grow on the same tree, 
but are separate. The cones, which are on the upper side of the 
branches, arc flattened at the ends and are 4 to 5 in. in length 
and 2 in. wide ; they take two years to come to perfection and 
while growing exude much resin. The scales are close pressed 
to one another and are reddish in colour. The seeds are provided 
with a long membranous wing. The root of the tree is very 
strong and ramifying. The cedar flourishes best on sandy, 
loamy soils. It still grows on Lebanon, though for several 
centuries it was believed to be restricted to a small grove in the 
Kadisha valley at 6000 ft. elevation, about 15 m. from Beyrout. 
The number of trees in this grove has been gradually diminishing, 
and as no young trees or seedlings occur, the grove will probably 
become extinct in course of time. Cedars are now known to occur 
in great numbers on Mt, Lebanon, chiefly on the western slopes, 
not forming a continuous forest, but in groves, some of which 
contain several thousands of trees. There are also large forests 
on the higher slopes of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus mountains. 
Lamartine tells us that the Arabs regard the trees as endowed 
with the principles of continual existence, and with reasoning 
and prescient powers, which enable them to prepare for the 
changes of the seasons. 

The wood of the cedar of Lebanon is fragrant, though not so 
strongly scented as that of the juniper or red-cedar of America, 
The wood is generally reddish-brown, light and of a coarse grain 
and spongy texture, easy to work, but liable to shrink and warp. 
Mountain-grown wood is harder, stronger, less liable to warp and 
more durable. 

The cedar of Lebanon is cultivated in Europe for ornament 
only. It can be grown in parks and gardens, and thrives well ; 
but the young plants are unable to bear great variations of 
temperature. The cedar is not mentioned in Evelyn’s Stlva 
(1664), but it must have been introduced shortly afterwards. 
The famous Enfield cedar was planted by Dr Robert Uvedale, 
(1642-1722), a noted schoolmaster and horticulturist, between 
1662-1670, and an old cedar at Bretby Park in Derbyshire is 
known to have been planted in 1676. Some very old cedars 
exist also at Syon House, Woburn Abbey, Warwick Castle and 
elsewhere, which presumably date from the 17 th century. The 
first cedars in Scotland were planted at Hopetoun House in 1740 ; 
and the first one said to have been introduced into France was 
brought from England by Bernard de Jussieu in 1734, and placed 
in the Jardin des Plantes. Cedar-wood is earliest noticed in 
Leviticus xiv. 4, 6, where it is prescribed among the materials to 
be used for the cleansing of leprosy ; but the wood there spoken 
of was probably that of the juniper. The term Eres (cedar) of 
Scripture does not apply strictly to one kind of plant, but was 
used indefinitely in ancient times, as is the word cedar at present. 
The term arz is applied by the Arabs to the cedar of Lebanon, to 
the common pine-tree, and to the juniper ; and certainly the 
" cedars " for masts, mentioned in Ezek. xxvii. 5, must have been 
pine-trees. It seems very probable that the fourscore thousand 
hewers employed by Solomon for cutting timber did not confine 
their operations simply to what would now be termed cedars and 
fir-trees. Dr John Lindley considered that some of the cedar- 
trees sent by Hiram, king of Tyre, to Jerusalem might have been 
procured from Mount Atlas, and have been identical with 
Cedlitris quadrivalvis, or arar-tree, the wood of which is hard and 
durable, and wad much in request in fotmer times for the building 
of temples. The timber-work of tJie roof of Cordova cathedral, 
built eleven centuries ago, is composed of it. In the time of 
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Vitruvius '‘cedars'' were growing in Crete, Africa and Syria. 
Pliny says that their wood was everlasting, and therefore im^es 
of the gods were made of it ; he makes mention also of the oil of 
cedar, or cedrium^ distilled from the wood, and used by the 
ancients for preserving their books from moths and damp ; 
papyri anointed or rubbed with cedrium were on this account 
called ^ed ait Itbru Drawers of cedar or chips of the wood are 
now employed to protect furs and woollen stuffs from injury by 
moths. Cedar-wood, however, is said to be injurious to natural 
history objects, and to instruments placed in cabinets made of it, 
as the resinous matter of the wood becomes deposited upon them. 
CednUj or cedar resin, is a substance similar to mastic, that flows 
from incisions in the tree ; aild cedar manna is a sweet exudation 
from its brandhes. 

The genus Cedrus contains two other species closely allied to 
C. Ltbani— Cedrus Deodar a, the deodar, or “ god tree " of the 
Himalayas, and Cedrus aUanttcay of the Atlas range, North 
Africa. The deodar forms forests on the mountains of Afghan- 
istan, North Bcluchistan and the north-west Himalayas, flourish- 
ing in all the higher mountains from Nepal up to Kashmir, 
at an elevation of from 5500 to 12,000 ft. ; on the peaks to the 
northern side of the Boorung Pass it grows to a height of 60 to 
70 ft. before branching. The wood is close-grained, long-fibred, 
perfumed and highly resinous, and resists the action of water. 
The foliage is of a paler green, the leaves are slender and longer, 
and the twigs are thinner than those of C. Ltbant. The tree is 
employed for a variety of useful purposes, especially in building. 
It IS now much cultivated in England as an ornamental plant. 
C. atlanttcay the Atlas cedar, has shorter and denser leaves than 
( 7 . Ltbam ; the leaves are glaucous, sometimes of a silvery 
whiteness, and the cones smaller than in the other two forms ; its 
wood also is hard, and more rapid m growth than is that of the 
ordinary cedar. It is found at an altitude above the s«a of from 
4000 to 6000 ft. 

The name cedar is applied to a variety of trees, including 
species of several genera of JumperuSf Thuja, Libocedrus 

and Cupressus. Thwja gigantea of western North America is 
known in the United States as White (or Yellow) cedar, and the 
same name is applied to Cupressus Lawsomana, the Port Orford 
or Oregon cedar, a native of the north-west States, and one of the 
most valuable juniper trees of North America. The Bermuda 
cedar {Juntperus bermudiana) and the red or American cedar 
(/. vtrginianoi) are both much used in joinery and in the manu- 
facture of pencils ; though other woods are now superseding them 
for pencil-making. The Japanese cedar {Crypiometia japomca) 
is a kind of qypress, the wood of which is very durable. Another 
species of cypress {Cupressus thyoides, also known as Chamae- 
cy parts ihyotdes or sphaerotdea), found in swamps in the south of 
Ohio and Massachusetts, is known as the American white cedar. 
It has small leaves and fibrous bark, the wood is light, soft and 
easily-worked, and very durable in contact with the soil, and is 
much used for boat-building and for making fences and coopers' 
staves. The Spanish cedar is a name applied to Juniperus 
thurijera, a native of the western Mediterranean region, and also 
to another species, 7. Oxycedrus, a common plant in the Mediter- 
ranean region, forming a shrub or low tree with spreading 
branches and short, stiff, prickly leaves. The latter was much 
used by the Greeks for m^ing images ; and its empyreumatic 
oil, Pluile de Cade, is used medicinally for skin-diseases. A 
species oi cypress, Cupressus /wijfamVa, which hasbeen naturalised 
ip the neighbourhood of Cintra is known as the cedar of Goa. 
The genus Widdnngtonia of tropical and South Africa is also 
known locally as cedar. W. juniperoides is the characteristic 
tree of the Cederberg range in Cape Colony, while W, Whytei, 
recently discovered in Nyasaland and Rhodesia (the MJanje 
cedar) is a finp lfee reaching 150 ft. in height, and yielding an 
ornamental light yellow-brown wood, suitable, for building. 
The order CAelaceae (which is entirely distinct from the 
Gpoifers) includes, ajpng with thepiahoganies and ofher valuable 
tipiber-trees, the Jamaica and jthe Australian red cedani, Ceirda 
odorata, and C. Toona respectively, 'the cedar-wood of Guiana, 
used for making cattoes, is a speciest of the natural order Bur* 
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seraceoe, Idea alHsstma, It is a large tree, reaching 100 ft. in 
height, the wood is easily worked, fragrant and durable. 

See Gordon's Ptmtum ; Loiseleur-Dcslongchanips, Hisimte du 
cidre du Oban (Pam, 1838) ; Loudon, Arhoreium Uritannunmi 
vol. iv^ pp. 2404-2432 (London, 1839) , Maiquis do Cham bray, 
Tratte pratique des arbres r^sineux conif^res (Paris, 18.45) ; J. f) 
Hooker, Nat. Hist. Revtew (January, 1862), pp. it-18 , Brandis, 
Forest Flora of North-west and Central Indta, pp. 516-525 (London, 
1874) ; Veitch» Manual of Coniferae (2nd ed.* London, 1900). 

CEDAR CREEK, a small branch of the North Fork of the 
Shenandoah river, Virginia, U.S.A. It is known in American 
history as the scene of a memorable battle, which took place on 
the Qth of October 1864, between the Union army under Major- 
General P.H. Sheridan and the Confederates under Lieut.-General 
J. A. Early. (See Shenandoah Valley Campaigns.) 

CEDAR FALLS, a city of Black Hawk county, Iowa, U.S.A., 
on the Cedar river, about roo m. W. of Dubuque. Pop. (1890) 
3459; (1900) 5319; (1905, state census) 5329, of whom 872 
were foreign-born. It is served by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Illinois Central, the Chicago Great Western, and the 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern railways. Its manufactures 
include flour, ground feed, other cereal preparations, hardware 
specialties, canned vegetables (especially Indian com), and plan- 
ing-mill products. It is the seat of the state normal school 
(1876), and has a public library. The settlement of the place, 
the oldest in the county, was begun in 1847 ; it was laid out 
as a town in 1851, incorporated as a village in 1857, chartered as 
a city in 1865, and for a short time in 1853 wa.S the county-seat. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, a city of Linn county, Iowa, U.S.A., on the 
Cedar river, in the east central part of the state. Pop. (1890) 
18,020 ; (1900) 25,656, of whom 4478 were foreign-born, an 
unusually large and influential part being Bohemians ; (census, 
1910) 32,811. It IS served by the Chicago, Milwaukee & Saint 
Paul, the Chicago & North-Western, the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific (which has repair shops here), and the Illinois 
Central railways, and by interurban electric lines* The city 
has an air of substantial prosperity ; its principal streets are 
from 80 ft. to 120 ft. wide, paved with brick and asphalt, and well 
shaded. Prominent among its buildings are the federal building, 
the auditorium, the public library and the Masonic library, whint 
contains one of the best collections of Masonic literature in the 
world. The city has two well-equipped hospitals, a home for 
aged women, a home for the friendless, and four parks. The 
grounds of the Cedar Rapids country club comprise 180 acres. 
Cedar Rapids is in a rich agricultural country. The name of 
the city was suggested from the rapids in the river, which afford 
abundant water power and have enabled the city to take first 
rank in Iowa (1965) as a manufacturing centre. From 1900 to 
1905 there was an increase in the value of its manufactured 
products from $11,135,435 to $16,279,706, or 46*2 %. More than 
one-fourth of the value of its manufactures is in Quaker Oats 
and other food preparations ; among those of less importance 
are lumber and planing -mill products, foundry and machine- 
shop products, furniture, patent medicines, pumps, carriages and 
waggons, packed meats and agricultural implements. Cedar 
Rapids has also a large grain trade and a large jobbing business, 
especially in dry goods, millinery, groceries, paper and drugs. 
At Cedar Rapids are Coe College (co-educational ; PresbyterianV 
which grew out of the Cedar Rapids Collegiate Institute (1851), 
was named in honour of Daniel Coe, a benefactor^ and was 
chartered under its present name and opened in 1881 ; the 
Interstate Correspondence schools, and the Cfedar Rapids 
business college. The first settlers came in 1838 ; but the city's 
early growth was slow, and it was not incorporated until 1856. 
It has been governed by commission since 1908. 

CEFA 1 <V (anc. CephdJboedium), a seaport and episcopal see 
of the province of Palermo, Sicily, 4a m. E. of Palermo by rail. 
Pop. (t90i) 13,^73^ The ancient town (of Siccl origin, probably, 
despite its Greek name) takes its naihe from the headland 
head) upon which it stood (1^33 ft.) ; its fortificatiom 
exteridM to the shore, on the side where the modern town now is, 
in the form of two long walls protecting the port. There are 
remains of a wall of massive rectangular blocks of stone at the 
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modiem Porta Gartbaldi m the south. It does not appear in 
history before 396 b.c., aiftd seems to have owed its importance 
mainly to its naturally strong position. The only ancient remains 
on the mountain are those of a small building in good polygonal 
work (a style of construction very rare in Sicily), consisting of 
a passage on each side of which a chamber opens. The doorways 
are of fincly-cut stone, and of Greek type, and the date, though 
uncertain, cannot, from the careful jointing of the blocks^ be very 
early* On the summit of the promontory are extensive remains 
of a Saracenic castle. The new town was founded at the foot of 
the mountain, by the shore, by Roger II. in 1131, and the 
cathedral was begun in the same year. The exterior is well 
preserved, and is largely decorated with interlacing pointed 
arches ; the windows also are pointed. On each side of the 
facade is a massive tower of four storeys.* The round-headed 
Norman portal is worthy of note. The interior was restored in 
^559; though the pointed arches of the nave, borne by ancient 
granite columns, are still visible : and the only mosaics preserved 
arc those of the apse and the last bay of the choir : they are 
remarkably fine specimens of the art of the period (1148) and, 
though restored in 1859-1862, have suffered much less than those 
at Palermo and Monreale from the process. The figure of the 
Saviour is especially fine. The groined vaulting of the roof is visible 
in the choir and the right transept, while the rest of the church 
has a wooden roof. Fine cloisters, coeval with the cathedral, 
adjoin it. (See G. Hubbard in Journal of the RJ.B.A, xv. 333 
sqq., 1908^ The harbour is comparatively small, (T, As.) 

CEHBGIN, a town of south-eastern Spain, in the province of 
Murcia, on the right bank of the river Caravaca, a small tributary 
of the Segura. Pop. (1900) Cehegin has a thriving 

trade in farm produce, especially wine, olive oil and hemp and 
various kinds of marble are obtained from quarries near the town. 
Some of the older houses, however, as well as the parish church 
and the convent of San Francisco, which still has well-defined 
Roman inscriptions on its walls, are built of stone from the ruins 
of Begastrt, a Roman colony which stood on a small adjacent 
hill known as the Cabecico de Roenas. The name Cehegin is 
sometimes connected by Spanish antiquaries with that of the 
ZenatgUf Senhaja or Senajehi a North African tribe, which invaded 
Spain in the nth century. 

CEILING (from a verb ‘‘ to ceil,” i.e, to line or cover ; of 
disputed etymology, but apparently connected with Fr. ciel^ 
Lat. caelum, sky), in architecture, the upper covering of a church, 
hall or room. Ceilings are now usually formed of plaster, but 
in former times they were commonly either boarded (of which 
St Albans cathedral is perhaps the earliest example), or showed 
the beams and joists, which in England were moulded and 
carved, and in France and Italy were richly painted and gilded. 
Sometimes the ceilings were horizontal, sometimes canted on 
two sides, and sometimes they take the form of a barrel-vault. 
Ribs are sometimes planted on the boarding to divide up the 
surface, and their intersections are enriched with bosses. About 
the middle of the i6th century the ceilings were formed in 
plaster with projecting ribs, interlaced ornament and pendants, 
and the characteristics of the Elizabethan style. At Bramall 
Hall, Broughton Castle, Hatfield, Knowle, Sizergh and Levens 
in Westmorland, and Dorfold in Cheshire, are numerous 
examples, some with pendants. In Italy, at the same period, 
the plaster ceilings were based on the forms taken by vaulting ; 
they were of infinite variety and were riclily decorated with sunk 
panels containing the Roman conventional foliage. Raphael, 
about 1520, reproduced in the Vatican some of the stucco-duro 
ornament whiiA he had studied in the Golden House of Nero, 
excavated under his directions. Later, about the middle of the 
1 6th century, great coves were formed round the room, which 
were decorated with cartouches and figures in relief, garlands 
and swags. The great halls of 4 ;he Palace at Venice and 
the. galleries of ,the Pitti Palace at Florence were ceiled in this 
way. These coved ceilings were introduced into England in the 
middle of the lytb century. In Holyrood Palace at Edinburgh 
there is a fine ceiling of 1671, with figures (probably executed 
by Italian craftsmen) and floral wreaths. 
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At Coleshill, Berkshire, a ceiling by Inigo Jones (i'6so) shows a 
type which became more or less universal for a century, viz. 
deeply sunk panels with modilhons round, and bands- enriched 
with foliage, fruit, &c., in bold relief. Wren, Nicholas Hawks- 
moor, James Gibbs, John Webb and other architects continued 
on the same lines, and in 1760 Robert Adam introduced his type 
of ceiling, sometimes horizontal, and sometimes segmental, in 
which panels are suggested only, with slight projecting lines and 
rings of leaves, swags and arabesque work, which, like Raphael’s, 
was found on the ceilings of the Roman tombs and baths in 
Rome and Pompen. George Richardson followed with similar 
work, and Sir W. Chambers, in the rooms originally occupied by 
the Royal Academy and the learned societies in Somerset House, 
designed many admirable ceilings. The moulds of all the ornar 
mental devices of Robert Adam are preserved and are still 
utilized for many modern ceilings. (R. F. S.) 

OEILLIER, REMY (1688 -1761), Benedictine monk of the 
Lorraine congregation of St Vannes. He was the compiler of an 
immense Patrology, Htstoire genirale des auteurs sacres et 
eccUsiastiques (23 vols., Paris, 1729-1763), being a history and 
analysis of the writings of all the ecclesiastical writers of the first 
thirteen centuries. He put infinite trouble and time into the 
work, and many portions of it are exceedingly well done. A later 
and improved edition was produced in Paris, 1858, in 14 vols. 
Ceillicr’s other work, Apologte de la morale des pires de VegLise 
(Paris, 1718), also won some celebrity. 

CELAENAE, an ancient city of Phrygia, situated on the 
great trade route to the East. Its acropolis long held out 
against Alexander in 333 and surrendered to him at last by 
arrangement. His successor, Eumenes, made it for some time 
his headquarters, as did Antigonus until 301. From Lysi- 
machus it passed to Seleucus, whose son Antiochus, seeing its 
geographical importance, refounded it on a more open site as 
Apamea {q>v.). West of the acropolis were the palace of Xerxes 
axfd the Agora, in or near which is the cavern whence the Marsyas, 
one of the sources of the Maeander, issues. According to 
Xenophon, Cyrus had a palace and large park full of wild 
animals at Celaenae. 

See G. Weber, Dtfietr-CeUnes (1892). 

CELANDINE, Chehdonmm majus, a member of the poppy 
family, an erect branched herb from i to 2 ft. high with a yellow 
juice, much divided leaves, and yellow flowers nearly an inch 
across, succeeded by a narrow thin pod opening by a pair of 
thin valves, separating upwards. The plant grows in waste 
places and hedgerows, and is probably an escape from cultiva- 
tion. The lesser celandine is a species of Ranunculus {R. Ficaria)^ 
a small low-growing herb with smooth heart-shaped leaves and 
bright yellow flowers about an inch across, borne each on a stout 
stalk springing from a leaf-axil. It flowers in early spring, in 
pastures and waste-places. 

CBLANO, a town of the Abruzzi, Italy, in the province of 
Aquila, 73 m. E. of Rome by rail. Pop. (1901) 9725. It is finely 
situated on a hill above the Lago Fuemo, and is dominated by a 
square castle, with round towers at the angles, erected in its 
present form in 1450. It contains three churches with 13th- 
century fafades in the style of those of Aquila. The origin of the 
town goes back to Lombard times. A count of Celano is first 
mentioned in 1178. It was the birthplace of Thomas of Celano, 
the author of the Dies Ifde. 

CELEBES,^ one of the four Great Sunda Islands in the Dutch 
East Indies. Its general outline is extremely irregular, and has 
been compared to that of a starfish with the rays tom off from 
one side, corresponding to the west side of the island. It consists 
of four great peninsulas, extending from a comparatively small 
nucleus towards the north-east, east, south-east and irouth, 
and separated by the three large gulfs of Tomini or Gorontalo, 
Tolo or Tomaiki, arid Boni. Of these gulfs the first is by far the 
largest, the other two having much wider entrances and not 
e^tt^dmg so far inwards. Most important ambng the smaller 
inlets are the bays of Amurang, Kwandang afid Tontoli on the 

> The second syllable accented. 
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north coast, Palos and Pare-Pare on the west, and Kendari or 
Vosmaer on the east. Of the numerous considerable islands 
which lie north-east, east and south of Celebes (those off the 
west coast are few and small), the chief are prolongations of the 
four great peninsulas—the Sangir and Talaut islands off the 
north-cast, the Banggai and Sula off the east, Wuna and Buton 
off the south-east, and Saleyer off the south. Including the 
adjacent islands, the area of Celebes is estimated at 77,855 
sq. m., and the population at 2,000,000 ; without them the area 
is 69,255 sq. m. and the population 1,250,000. 

The scenery in Celebes is most varied and picturesque. “ No- 
where in the archipelago,” wrote A. R. Wallace, ‘‘ have T seen 
such gorges, chasms and precipices as abound in the district 
of Maros ” (in the southern peninsula) ; in many parts there 
are vertical or even overhanging precipices five or six hundred 
feet high, yet completely clothed with a tapestry of vegetation ” 
Much of the country, especially round the Gulf of Tolo, is 
covered with primeval forests and thickets, traversed by scarcely 
perceptible paths, or broken with a few clearings and villages. 
A considerable part of the island has been little explored, but 
the general character seems to be mountainous. Well-defined 
ranges prolong themselves through each of the peninsulas, 
rising in many places to a considerable elevation. Naturally 
there are no great river-basins or extensive plains, but one of 
the features of the island is the frequent occurrence, not only 
along the coasts, but at various heights inland, of beautiful 
stretches of level ground often covered with the richest pastures. 
Minahassa, the north-eastern extremity, consists of a plateau 
divided into sections by volcanoes (Klabat, 6620 ft., being the 
highest). Sulphur springs occur here. In the west of the 
northern peninsula tne interior consists in part of plateaus of 
considerable extent enclosed by the coast ranges. Near Lake 
Posso, in the centre of the island, the mountains are higher' 
the Tampiko massif has a height of nearly 5000 ft., the chains 
south and west of the lake have a general altitude of about 5450 
ft., with peaks still loftier. In the southern peninsula two 
chains stretch parallel with the west and east coasts ; the former 
is the higher, with a general altitude of 3200 ft. In the south it 
joins the Peak of Bonthain, or Lompo-battang, a great volcanic 
mass 10,088 ft. high. In the east central part of the island the 
mountain Koruve exceeds 10,000 ft., and is supposed to be the 
highest in the island. An alluvial coast plain, 7 to 9 m. wide, 
stretches along the foot of the western chain, and between the 
two chains is the basin of the Walannae river, draining northward 
into Lake Tempe. Little is known of the orography of the 
eastern peninsula. At the base of the south-eastern there is 
another large lake, Tovieti. In this peninsula there are parallel 
ranges on the east and west flanks. The trench between them is 
partly occupied by the vast swamp of Lake Opa, 

The rivers of the narrow mountainous peninsulas form many 
rapids and cataracts ; as the Tondano, draining the lake of the 
same name to the north-west coast of Minahassa at Menado ; 
the Rano-i-Apo, flowing over the plateau of Mongondo to the 
Gulf of Amurang ; the Poigar, issuing from a little -known 
lake of that plateau ^ the Lombagin, traversing narrow canons ; 
and the river of Bom, which has its outfall in the plain of Goron- 
talo, near the mouth of the Bolango or Tapa, the latter connected 
by a canal with the Lake of Limbotto. All these rivers are 
navigable by praus or rafts for only a few miles above the mouth. 
In central Celebes, the Kodina flows into Lake Posso, and the 
Kalaena discharges to the Gulf of Bpni ; the Ppsso, navigable 
by blotto s (canoes formed of hollowed tree- trunks), is the only 
river flowii^ from the lake to the Gulf of Tomini. The rivers of 
the southern peninsula, owing to the relief of the surface, are 
navigable to a somewhat greater extent. The Walannae flows 
into Lake iTempe, a^nd, continued by the Jenrana (Tienrana). 
which discharges into the Gulf of Boni, is navigable for small 
boats ; the Sadang, with many affluents, flows to the west coast, 
and is navigable by sanpafis. The Jenemaja is a broad river, 
navigable far ffom the mouth* The coasts of Celebes are often 
fertile and well populated ; but, as shown by the marine charts, 
m^y ?and, mud and stone banks lie near the shore, and con- 
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sequently there are few accessible or natural ports or good 
roadsteads* 

Geology, ^The geological ol)servations on Celebes are too scattered 
to reveal its structure. The greater part of the island &eems to be 
formed of gneiss and other crystalline rocks. These are overlaid 
by conglomerates, limestones and clay slates of very doubtful age, 
the most interesting a radiolarian clay which oepurs on the 

south side of the Matinang Mountains, at the north end of Lake 
Posso. &c. ; it , may correspond witli the radiolarian clierts of Borneo. 
Tertiary beds are found, especially near the coast. The Eocene 
includes a series of sandstones and marls with lignite, and these are 
overlaid by nummulite limestones. The Miocene contains an 
Orbitoides limestone. Intrusive and volcanic rocks of great variety 
and of various ages occur. Pehdotite and gabbro form much of the 
eastern peninsula (Banggai). Leucitc and ne'plieline rocks have 
been found m various parts of the island, especially m the south-west. 
In Minahassa, at the northern extremity, there is a large area of 
tuffs and agglomerates consisting chiefly of augite andesite, and 
in this area there are many recent volcanic cones. Eruptions still 
take place at intervals, but the volcanoes for the most part seem 
to have reached the solfatanc stage 

Climate. — The climate of the island, everywhere accessible to 
the influence of the sea, is maritime-tropical, the temperature 
ranging generally between 77^ and 80° F., the extremes being 
about 90° and 70° F., only on the higher mountains falling 
during the night to 54"" or 55” F. The rainfall in the northern 
peninsula (north of the equator) differs from that of the southern ; 
the former has rains (not caused by the monsoon), and of smaller 
amount, 102 in. annually ; the latter has a greater rainfall, 
157 in., brought by the north-western monsoon, and of which the 
west coast receives a much larger share than the east. 

Fauna and Flora. — In spite of its situation in the centre of the 
archipelago, Celebes possesses a fauna of a very distinctive 
kind. The number of species is small, but in many cases they 
are peculiar to the island. Of land birds, for example, about 
160 species are known, and of the.se not less than about 90 are 
peculiar, the majority of the remainder being Asiatic in distinction 
from Australian. Mammals are few in species, but remarkable, 
especially Macacus niger, an ape found nowhere else but in 
Bachian ; Anoa depressicornis, a small ox -like quadruped 
which inhabits the mountainous districts ; and the babirusa 
or pig-deer of tlie Malays. Some of the animals are probably 
descendants of specimens introduced by man ; others are allied 
in species, but not identical, with mammals of Java and Borneo ; 
others again, including the three just mentioned, are wholly 
or practically confined to Celebes. There arc no’ large beasts 
of prey, and neither the elephant, the rhinoceros nor the tapir 
is represented. Wild-buflaloes, swine and goats are pretty 
common ; and most of the usual domestic animals are kept. 
The horses are in high repute in the archipedago ; formerly 
about 700 were yearly exported to Java, but the supply has 
considerably diminished. 

The same peculiarity of species holds in regard to the insects 
of the Celebes (so far as they are known) as to the mammals 
and birds. Out of 118 species of butterflies, belonging to four 
important classes, no fewer than 86 are peculiar ; while among 
the rose-chafers or Cetoniinae the same is the case in 19 out of 
30. Equally remarkable with this presence of peculiar species 
is the absence of many kinds that are common in the rest of 
the archipelago ; and tliese facts have been considered to indicate 
connexion with a larger land-mass at a very distant geological 
epxich, and the subsequent continuous isolation of Celebes. 
This view, however, has been controverted. It is held that in 
the Miocene and Pliocene periods there were land connexions 
with the Philippines, Java and the Moluccas, and through the 
last with Australasian lands to the east and south-east. Migration 
of species took place along these lines in both directions. Those 
immigrants which remained in what is now Celebes may have 
developed new species. Moreover, wfiile Celebes has species 
which axe peculiar to itself and one oUier of the islands just 
mentioned, it has none which it shares exclusively with Borneo, 
and thus ^e importance of the Macassar Strait as a biological 
division is indicated. 

Vegetation is extremely ricji; but there are f^wer Jarg^ trees 
than in the other islands of the archipelago. Of plants that 
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furtiish food for man thfe most important are rice, mai*e and 
millet, coffee, the coco-nut tree, the sago-palm, the obi or 
native potato, the bread-fruit and the tamarind ; with lemons, 
oranges, mangosteens, wild-plums, Spanish pepper, beans, 
melons and sugar-<?$tie. The shaddock is to be found only in 
the lower plains, Indigo, cotton and tobacco are .grown ; the 
bamboo and the ratan-palm are common in the woods ; and 
among the larger trees are sandal-wood, ebony, sapan and teak. 
The palm, Arenga saccharifera^ furnishes geniuti fibres for ropes ; 
its juice is manufactured into sugar and a beverage called 
sagueir ; and intoxicating drinks are prepared from several 
other palms. 

Products. —As in natural vegeta- 
tion and fauna, so in cultivated 
products, Celebes, apart from its 
peculiarities, presents the transi- 
tional link between the Asiatic 
and the Australian regions of the 
Malayan province. For example, 
rice is produced here in smaller 
quantity and of inferior quality to that in the western part 
of the archipelago, but superior to that in the eastern section, 
where sago and sorghum form the staple articles of food. The 
products of the forests supply about half the total exports. 
The fisheries include trepang, turtle and pearl oysters. Gold is 
worked under European direction in the district of Gorontalo, 
but with only partial success ; the search for coal in the 
southern peninsula has yielded no satisfactory results ; tin, iron 
and copper, found in the eastern peninsula and elsewhere, are 
utilized only for native industries. 

Natives , — The native population of the island is all of Malayan 
stock. The three most important peoples are the Bugis (q.v,) 
the Macassars and the Mandars. The medley of other Malayan 
tribes, of a more or less savage type, living in the island, are 
known under the collective name of Alfuros {qdh). The Macassars 
are well-built and muscular, and have in general a dark-brown 
complexion, a broad and expressive face, black and sparkling 
eyes, a high forehead, a flattish nose, a large mouth and long 
black soft hair. The women are sprightly, clever and amiable. 
The men are brave and not treacherous, but ambitious, jealous 
and extremely revengeful. Drunkenness is rare, but they are 
passionate, and running amuck is frequent among them. In all 
sorts of bodily exercises, as swihging, wrestling, dancing, riding 
and hunting, they take great pleasure. Though they call them- 
selves Mahommedans, their religion is largely mingled with 
pagan superstitions ; they worship animals, and a certain divinity 
called Karaeng Lov6, who has power over their fortune and 
health. Except where Dutch influence has made itself felt, 
little attention has been paid by the native races to agriculture ; 
and their manufacturing industries are few and limited. The 
weaving *of cotton cloth is principally carried on by women ; 
and the process, at least for the finer description, is tedious in 
the e>ctreme. Tbe houses are built of wood and bamboo ; and 
as the use of diagonal struts is not practised, the walls soon lean 
over from the force of the winds. The Macassar language, 
which belongs to the Malay o- Javanese group, is spoken in many 
parts of the southern peninsula; but it has a much smaller 
area than the Buginesc, which is the language of Boni. It is 
deficient in generalizations ; thus, for example, it has words for 
the idea of carrying in the hand, carrying on the head, carrying on 
the shoulder, and so on, but has no word for carrying simply. 
It has adopted a certain number of vocables from Sanskrit, 
Malay, Javanese and Portuguese, but on the whole is remark- 
ably pure, and has undergone comparatively few recent changes. 
It JS written in a peculiar character, whieh has displaced, and 
probably been corrupte(t.from, an old form employed as late as 
the 17th century. Neither bears any trace of derivation from the 
Sanskrit alphabet. The priests affect the use of the Arabic 
letters. The literature is poor, and consists lai^gely of romantic 
stories from the Malay^ and religious treatises from the Arabic, 
Of the few original pieces the most important are the early 
histories of Goa, Tello ahd some other states of Celebes, and 


t\it Rapang^ or collection of the decrees and maxims of the old 
princes and sages. The more modem productions are letters, 
laws and poems, many of the last of considerable beauty, 
Ditnsions, Towns ^ Popidation , — Celebes is divided by the 
Dutch, for administrative purposes, into the government of 
Celebes with dependencies (south-eastern and southern peninsulas 
and all west coast), and the residency of Menado (north-eastern 
peninsula and coast of Gulf of Tomini). The eastern peninsula 
and coast of the Gulf of Tolo belong politically to the residency 
of 1 ernate {q.v.). The following table shows approximately the 
distribution and composition of the population : — 
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The (tovernment of Celebes and Dependencies is subdivided into 
the government territory, the vassal states (Bom, q.v., and I'ernate), 
iuid the federal countries. I'hc density of j^opulation for the whole 
government is estimated as 3-7 or 4 per sq. m , varying from 2*2 
in the vassal and federated states to 14*7 to i8»4 for Macassar and 
the districts directly governed by the Dutch. The density of 
population in districts outside the influence of Eurqi>ean govern- 
ment sinks to 1 and less per sq. m. As in the case of Mmahassa. the 
difference must be explained by physical and moral conditions. Two- 
thirds of the natives live by agriculture, and one- third by trade, 
navigation, shipbuilding and other industries In agreement with 
these principal occupations, the centres of population are found in 
southern Celebes, on tlie coast (not in the interior plains or on the 
lake, as m Menado). Palos (3000), with good port; Paic-i^are, 
gonnected by road with Lake Tempe , and Macassar (17,025), the 
seat of the governor and the centre of trade for the eastern part of the 
archipelago On the south coast must also be named Bontham 
(4000) , on the east coast, Balong-Nipa , and Buton and iijaleyer, 
scats of administiation and ports of call on the island groups of the 
same names. 

The Residency of Menado comprises three districts : Mmahassa, 
the little states along the north coast west of Minahassa, and Goron- 
talo, including the other states of the northern peninsula lying 
along the Gulf of Tomim The density of ])opulation being calculated 
at about 2*7 to 3 per sq. m for Cek»bcs, is 16*2 for Minahassa, but 
only !•«) to 2 for the Residency of Menado. Centres of population 
in Menado are Amurang (3000), the seat of a Dutch controller, and 
a calling place for the steamers ol the Indian Packet Company ; 
Menado (10,000). the chief town of the residency, the principal 
station of the Dutch missionaries, with a fair amount of trade, but 
an unsafe roadstead ; Tondano (12,000), near the lake and nver of 
the same name, at an altitude of nearly 2000 ft,, and one of the chief 
centres , Gorontalo, one of the most important towns ot Celebes, 
carrying on diiect trade with Singapore and Europe. All the other 
coast places have some importance as chief villages of the little 
states and as ports of call fdr the vessels of the steam packet com- 
pany, but have only from 500 to 1000 inhabitants. 

History , — Celebes was first discovered by the Portuguese in 
the early part of the 16th century^ the exact date assigned by 
some authorities being 1512. The name is not used by the 
natives, and is apparently of foreign origin, but has been variously 
derived, e.g. from the mountain of Klabat or Kalabat, ot from 
Seli Besi, an iron kris carried by the natives, Of whom those w^io 
were first asked for the name of the island were conceived, 
according to this theory, to have misunderstood their questioners. 
At the time of the Portuguese discovery, the Macassars were the 
most powerful people in the island, having successfully defended 
themselves against the king of the Moluccas and the sultan of 
Ternate. In 1609 the British attempted to gain a footing. 
At what time the Dutch first arrived is not certaiiily known, 
but it was probably, in the end of the i6th or beginning of the 
17th century, since in 1607 they formed a connexion with 
Macassar. In 1611 the Dutch East Indian Companj^ obtained 
the monopoly of trade on the island of Buton ; and ifi 1618 an, 
insurrection m Macassar gave them an opportunity of obtaining 
a definite establishnieht' there. In 1660 the Tcingdom was sub- 
jugated, but in j 666 thfe war broke but anew. It was brought 
to an end in the following year, and the treaty of Bonga or Banga 
was signed, by which the Dutch were recognized as protectors- 
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In 1683 tbe north-eastern part of the island was conquered by 
Robert Paddenburg and placed under the command of the 
governor of the Moluccas. In 1 703 a fort was erected at Menado. 
The kingdom of Bom was successfully attacked in 1824, and in 
August of that year the Bonga treaty was renewed in a greatly 
modified form. Since then the principal military event is the 
Boni insurrection which was quelled in 1859, but this was far 
from pacifying the country permanently. A series of revolts 
of various chiefs in 1905--^ was not arrested without considerable 
fighting, but after this the whole island was brought under 
Dutch authority, even where native rule survived. 

Bibliograpuy. — In P. J. Veth's Woordenboek van N edevlandsch 
indie tht*rc will be found an extensive bibliography of Celebes 
drawn up by H. C. Millies. For additional bibliography and data 
for the island and its population, see C M Kan. “ Celebes/' m the 
I'ncyclopaedte van Nederland sch Indte, ed by P. A. van der Lith and 
A. H. Spaan (The Hague, 1895), &c., vol. i. p 314. See P, and 
F. Sarasm (who have earned out extensive explorations 111 the 
island), “ Benchte aus Celebes,” Zeitschr. der Ges, /. Krdk. xxix. 
351 ; Entwurf etner geographisch-geologischen Beschrethung der Insel 
Celebes (Wiesbaden, 1901); Rej^en in Celebes, iSgj-rSgd, 
(Wiesbaden, 1905) ; Versuch etner Anthropologte der Insel Celebes 
(Wiesbaden, 1906) , C. van der Hart, Reize rondon het Eiland 
Celebes (The Hxigue, 1853) . Cant. R. Mundy. Narrative of Events 
in Borneo and Celebes (F-ondon, 1848) ; P. J Veth, Een Nederlandu h 
reiziger op Zxiid Celebes (Amsterdam, 1875) , J. G. F. Riedel, Het 
landschap Bocool, Noord Sclebes (1872); and “Die Landschaften 
Holontalo, Limoeto,” &c., 111 Zeitschr . fur I'Ahnologie (1871) ; II 
Bucking, “ Beit rage znr Geologic von Celebes,” Samml. geol. Retchs- 
mtis. Leiden, vol vii pp. 29-205 (1902), pp 221-224 (1904) ; and 
various articles in Ttjd^chrift v. h. Aardrijk^kundtg Genootschap and 
Ti'jdsch, V, h. Batavian. Gen. 

CELERY (Apium graveolens), a biennial plant belonging to the 
natural order Umbclhferae, which, in its wild state, occurs in 
England by the sides of ditches and in marshy places, especially 
near the sea, producing a furrowed stalk and compound leaves 
with wedge-shaped leaflets, the whole plant having a coarse, 
rank taste and a peculiar smell. It is also widely distributed in 
the north temperate region of the Old World. By cultivation and 
blanching the stalks lose their acrid qualities and assume the 
mild sweetish aromatic taste peculiar to celery as a salad plant. 
The plants are raised from seed, sown either in a hot bed or in 
the open garden, according to the season of the year, and after 
one or two thinnings out and transplantings, they are, on attain- 
ing a height of 6 or 8 in,, planted out in deep trenches for con- 
venience of blanching, which is effected by earthing up and so 
excluding the stems from the influence of light. A large number 
of varieties are cultivated by gardeners, which are ranged under 
two classes, white and red, — the white varieties being generally 
the best flavoured and most crisp and tender. As a salad plant, 
celery, especially if at all “stringy,^* is difficult of digestion. Both 
blanched and green it is stewed and used in soups, the seeds also 
being used as a flavouring ingredient. In the south of Europe 
celery is seldom blanched, but is much used in its natural 
condition. 

Celertac, or turnip-rooted celery {A pium graveolens var. 
rapaceum), is a variety cultivated more on account of its roots 
than for the stalks, although both are edible and are used for 
salads and in soups. It is chiefly grown in the north of Europe. 
As the tops are not required, trenching is unnecessary, otherwise 
the cultivation is the same as for celery. 

CELESTE, MADAME (1815-1882), French dancer and actress, 
was born in Paris on the i6th of August 1815. As a little girl 
she was a pupil in the ballet class at the Op6ra. When fifteen, 
she had an offer from the United States, and made her d6but at 
the Bowery theatre, New York. Returning to England, she 
appeared at Liverpool as Fenella 'mMasaniello, and also in London 
(1831)4 In 1834 she aroused such enthusiasm in America that 
her admirers carried her on their shoulders and took the horses 
out of her carriage in order to pull it themselves. It is even said 
that President Jackson introduced her to his cabinet as an 
adopted citizen of the Union. Having made a large fortune, she 
returned to England in 1837. She now gave up dancing, and 
appeared as an actress, first at Drury Lane and then at the 
HaymArket* In 1844 she joined Benjamin Webster in the manage- 
ment of the Adelphi, and afterwards took the sole management 
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of the Lyceum till 1861, She made a third visit to the United 
States from 1865 to 1868, and retired in 1870. Her favourite 
part was Miami in Buckstone’s Green Bushes. She died in Paris 
on the i2th of February 1882. 

CELESTINA, LA* the popular alternative title attached from 
1519 (or earlier) to the anonymous Comedta de Caliste y Melibea, 
a Spanish novel in dialogue which was celebrated throughout 
Europe during the i6th centiuy. In the two earliest known 
editions (Burgos, 1499, and Seville, 1501) the Comedta consists 
of sixteen acts ; the reprints issued after 1501 are entitled 
Tragicomedta de Calisto y Meltbeuy and contain twenty-one acts. 
Three of these reprints include a twenty-second act which is 
admittedly spurious, and the authenticity of Acts xvn.-xxi. is 
disputed. The authorship of the Celesiina and the date of its 
composition are doubtful. An anonymous prefatory letter in 
the editions subsequent to 1501 attributes the book to Juan de 
Mena or Rodrigo Cota, but this ascription is universally rejected. 
The prevailing opinion is that the author of the twenty-one acts 
was Fernando de Rojas, apparently a Spanish Jew resident at 
the Puebla de Montalban in the province of Toledo ; R. Foulch6- 
Delbose, however, maintains that the original sixteen acts are 
by an unknown writer who had no part in the five supplementary 
acts. Some scholars give 1483 as the date of composition ; 
others hold that the book was written in 1497. These questions 
are still unsettled. Though profoundly original in treatment, 
the Celesiina has points of analogy with the work of earlier 
writers, such as Juan Ruiz the archpriest of Hita ; his 

rapid sketches of Trota-conventas, Mel6n and Endrina no doubt 
suggested the finished portraits of Olestma, Calisto and Melibea, 
and the closing scene in the Celesiina recalls the suicide in Diego 
Fernandez de San Pedro’s C dr cel de Amor. Allowing for these 
and other debts of the same kind, it cannot be denied that the 
Celesiina excels all earlier Spanish works in tragic force, in im- 
pressive conception, and in the realistic rendering of characters 
drawn from all classes of society. It passed through innumerable 
editions in Spain, and was the first Spanish book to find accept- 
ance throughout western Europe. At least twenty works by 
well-known Spanish authors are derived from it ; it was adapted 
for the English stage as early as 1525-1530, and was translated 
into Italian (1505), French (1527) and other European languages* 
A Latin version by Caspar Barth was issued under the title of 
Pornoboscodidascalus laitnus (1624) with all the critical apparatus 
of a recognized classic. James Mabbe’s English rendering (1631) 
is one of the best translations ever published. The original 
edition of 1499 has been reprinted by R. Foulch6-Delbose in the 
Bibliotheca Ilispamca (1902), vol, xii. 

Bibliography. -K. Foulchc-Delbose, “ Observations sur la C^les- 
iine ” in the Revue htspamque (Pans, igook vol. vii, pp. 28-80 and 
(Pans, 1902) vol. ix pp. 171-199 ; K. flaeoler, “ Bemerkungen zur 
Celestma ” in the Revue hispaniqiie (Paris, T902). vol. ix. pp. 139-170 ; 
and M. Men^ndez y I^elayo's introduction to the Celestina (Vigo, 
1899-1900). (j. F.-K.) 

GELESTINE (Caelestinus), the name of five popes. 

Celestine L, pope from 422 to 432. At his accession the 
dissensions caused by the faction of Eulalias (see Boniface I.) 
had not yet abated. He, however, triumphed over them, and 
his episcopate was peaceful. When the doctrines of Nestorius 
were denounced to him, he instructed Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, 
to follow up the matter. The emperor Theodosius II. convoked 
an ecumenical council at Ephesus, to which Celestine sent his 
legates. He had some difficulties with the bishops in Africa on 
the question of appeals to Rome, and with the bishops of Prov- 
ence with regard to the doctrines of St Augustine. To expedite 
the extirpation of Pelagianism, he sent to Britain a deacon called 
Palladius, at whose instigation St Germanus of Auxerre crossed 
the English Channel, as delegate of the pope and bishops of Gaul, 
to inculcate orthodox principles upon the clergy of Britain. He 
also commissioned Palladius to preach the gospel in Ireland, 
which was beginning to rally to Christianity. Celestine wm the 
first pope who is known to have taken a direct interest in the 
churches of Britain and Ireland. j(L. D.^) 

Celestine IL, pope in 1143-1144. Guido of Citt 4 di Castello 
(Tifemo), bom of noble Tuscan family, able and learned, studied 
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uader Abeiard and becalm a cardinal priest. Elected the suc- 
cessor of Innocent II. on the 36th of September 1143, he died 
on the 8th of March following. He r^oved the interdict which 
Innocent had employed again.st Louis VII. of France. At the 
time of his death he was on the verge of a controversy with 
Roger of Sicily. 

See A. Certiiii, Vtta (Fohgno, 1716) ; M. Bouquet, Recu6tl de$ 
histonms des Gaule^ (Pans, 1738 ff.), tome i5» 408-411; Migne, 
Patrologiae (>ursus lompletus, i7g, 765-820; P. Regesta Pontifi- 
cum Romanorum, 2 nd cd. vol. ii (Lipsiae, 1888), i ff. ; Wetzer unci 
Welte, Kifchenlextkon, 2nd cd. vol. iii. (Freiburg, 1884), 578 ff. ; 
HeraEOgtHauck. Realencyklopddte, 3rd ed. vol. iv. (Leipzig, r8o8), 
201. 

Celestine III. (Giacinto Bobo), pope from 1191 to 1198, was 
cardinal deacon of Santa Maria in Cosmedin as early as 1144, and 
had reached the age of eighty-five when chosen on the 30th of 
March 1191 to succeed Clement HI. The first pope of the house 
of the Orsini, his policy was marked by mildness and indecision. 
Henry VI. of Germany at once forced the pontiff to crown him 
emperor, and three or four years later took possession of the 
Norman kingdom of Sicily ; he refused tribute and the oath ot 
allegiance, and even appointed bishops subject to his own juris- 
diction ; moreover, he gave his brother in fief the estates which 
had belonged to the countess Matilda of Tuscany. Celestinc did 
not dare so much as to threaten him with excommunication. 
It was Celestine’s purpose to lay England under the interdict ; 
but Prince John and the barons still refused to recognize the 
papal legate, the bishop of Ely. Richard I. had been set free 
before the dilatory pope put Leopold of Austria under the ban. 
In his last sickness ('elestme wished to resign his office, but the 
cardinals protested. Death released him from his perplexities 
on the 8th of January 1198. 

See Epistolac Coelestmi III. Papac,'’ in M. Bouquet, Reccml 
des histormis des Gaules ei de la Frauoc, tome 19 (Parib, 1738 ff.) ; 
J. P, Migne, Patrologiae lursits completus, tome 206 (Parih, 
1855). 867 ff ; further sources in Neues Archiv fur die dltere 
deutsche Ge^rhiohtskuftde, 2. 218; ii. 3^8 1.; 12. 411-414; P. 

Regesta Poniifttim Romanorum, vol. 11. (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1888), 
577 ff. (W. W. R.*) 

Celestine IV. (Godfrey Castiglione), pope in 1241, son of a 
sister of Urban III. (1185-1187), was archpriest and chancellor 
at Milan. After Urban’s death he entered the Cistercian monas- 
tery at Hautecombe in Savoy. In 1227 Gregory IX. created him 
cardinal priest of St Mark’s, and in 1333 made him cardinal bishop 
of Sabina. Elected to succeed Gregory on the 25th of October 
1241, he died on the loth of November, before consecration, and 
was buried in St Peter’s. 

See A. Fotthast, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, vol. 1, (Berlin, 
1874), 940 f. 

Celestine V. (St Peter Celestine), pope in 1294, was born of 
poor parents at Isernia about 1215, and early entered the 
Benedictine order. Living as a hermit on Monte Morrone 
near Sulmone in the Abruzzi, he attracted other ascetics about 
him and organized them into a congregation of the Benedictines 
which was later called the Celestines {q,v.). The assistance of a 
vicar enabled him to escape from the growing administrative 
cares and devote himself solely to asceticism, apparently the 
only field of human activity in which he excelled* His Opmcula^ 
published by Tclera at Naples in 1640, are probably not genuine ; 
he was indoctus Itbns. A fight between the Colonna and the 
Orsini, as well as hopeless dissensions among the cardinals, 
prevented a papal election for two years and tliree months after 
the death of Nicholas IV. Charles II. of Naples, needing a pope 
m order that he might regain Sicily, brought about a conclave. 
As the election of any cardinal seemed impossible, on the sth of 
July 1294 the Sacred College united on Pietro di Morrone ; the 
cardinals expected to rule in the name of the celebrated but 
incapable ascetic. Apocalyptic notions then current doubtless 
aided his election, for Joachim of Floris and his school looked to 
monasticism to furnish fleliverance to the church and to the 
world. Multitudes came to Celestine’s coronation at Aquila, 
and he began his reign the idol of visionaries, of extremists and 
of the populace. But the pope was m the power of Charles II. 
of Naples, and became his tool against Aragon. The king’s sbn 
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Louis, a layman of twenty-one, was made archbishoptof Lyons. 
The cardinals, scarcely consulted at all, were dikiontented. 
The pope, who wanted more time for his devotions, offered to 
leave three cardinals in charge of affairs ; but his proposition 
was rejected. He then wished to abdicate, and at length Bene- 
detto Gaetano, destined to succeed him as Boniface VIIL, 
removed all scruples against this unheard-of procedure by finding 
a precedent in the case of Clement I. Celestine abdicated on the 
13th of December 1294. There is no sufficient ground for finding 
an allusion to this act in the noted, line of Dante, ‘‘ Che fece per 
viltate il gran rifiuto ” (‘‘ who made from cowardice the great 
refusal,’’ Inferno, 3, 60). Boniface at length put him in prison 
for safe keeping ; he died in a monastic cell in the castle of 
Fumone near Anagni on the 1 9th of May 1296. He was canonized 
by Clement V. m 1313. 

See Wetzer unci Welte and Herzog-Hauck (with excellent biblio- 
graphy) as above ; Jean Aiin'dien, Sup6neur de la ('ongr^ation 
dee Celestins, La Vie admit able de . . Saint Pierve Ctlestin (Bar-lc- 
Ouc, 1873) ; H. Finke, Aus den Tagen Domfaz VIIL (Munster, 
1902), pp. 24-43. (W. W. R *) 

CELESTINE, or Celestite, a name applied to native strontium 
sulphate (SrSO^), having been suggested by the celestial blue 
colour which it occasionally presents. This colour has been 
referred to a trace of iron phosphate, but in some cases such an 
explanation appears doubtful. The mineral is usually colourless, 
or has only a delicate shade of blue. Celestine crystallizes in the 
orthorhombic system, being isomorphous with barytes (q.v,). 
The angle between the prism faces is 76^ 17'. The cleavage is 
perfect jiarallcl to the basal pinacoid, and less marked parallel to 
the prism. Although celestine much resembles barytes in its 
phy.sical properties, having for example the same degree of hard- 
ness (3), It is less dense, its specific gravity being 3*9. Celestine 
is a less abundant mineral than barytes. It is, however, much 
more soluble, and occurs frequently m mineral waters. W. W. 
Stoddart showed that many plants growing on Kcuper marls 
containing celestine near Bristol appropriated the strontium 
salt, and the metal could be detected spectroscopically in their 
ashes. 

Celestine occurs in the Triassic rocks of Britain, especially in 
veins and geodes in the Keuper marl in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol. At Wickwar and Yate m Gloucestershire it is worked for 
industrial purposes. Colourless crystals, of great beauty, occur m 
association with ailcite and native sulphur in the sulphur deposits 
of Sicily, as at Girgenti. Fine blue crystals are yielded by the 
copper mines of Herrengrund, in Hungary ; a dark blue fibrous 
form is known from Jena ; and small crystals occur m flint at 
Meudon near Paris. Very large tabular crystals are found in 
limestone on Strontian Island in Lake Erie ; and a blue fibrous 
variety from near Frankstown, Blair Co., Penn., is notable as 
having been the original celestine on which the species was 
founded by A. G. Werner in 1798. 

Celestine is much used for the preparation of strontium 
hydrate, which is employed in refining beetroot sugar in Germany. 
The mineral is used also as a source of various salts of strontium 
such as the nitrate, which finds application in pyrotechny for the 
production of red fire. (F. W. R.*) 

CELESTINES, a religious order founded about 1260 by Peter 
of Morrone, afterwards Pope Celestine V, (1294). It was an 
attempt to unite the eremitical and cenobitical modes of life. 
Peter’s first disciples lived as hermits on Mount Majella in the 
Abruzzi. The Benedictine rule was taken as the basis of the 
life, but was supplemented by regulations notably increasing 
the austerities practised. The form of government was borrowed 
largely from those prevailing in the mendicant orders. Indeed, 
though the Celestines are reckoned as a branch of the Benedic- 
tines, there is little m common between them. For ail that, 
St Celestine, during his brief tenure of the papaev^ tried to 
spread his ideas among the Benedictines, and induced the monks 
of Monte Cassino to adopt his idea of the monastic life instead of 
St Benedict’s ; for this purpose fifty Celestine monks were intro- 
duced into Monte Cassino^ but on Celestine’s abdication of the 
papacy the project fortunately was at once abandoned. During 
the founder’s lifetime the order spread rapidly, and eventually 
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there were about 150 monasteries in Italy, and others in France, 
Bohemia and the Netherlands. The French houses, twenty^one 
in number^^ formed a separate congregation, the head^house being 
in Paris. The French Revolution and those of the 19th century 
destroyed their houses, and the Celestine order seems no longer 
to exist. 

Peter of Morrone was in close contact with the J'ranciscan 
Spirituals of the extreme type (see Franciscans), and he 
endeavoured to form an amalgamation between them and his 
hermits, under the title Poor Hermits of Celestine/’ On his 
abdication the amalgamation was dissolved, and the Franciscan 
element fled to the East and was finally suppressed by Boniface 
VIII. and compelled to re-enter the Franciscan order. The 
habit of the Celestines was black. 

See Helyot, Ihstoire des ofdres rehgteux (1792). vi. c. 23 ; Max 
Heimbucher, Ordm und Kongregattonen (1896), 1 § 22, p. 134; the 
art. “ CdJestmer " m Wetzer und Welte, Ktnhcnlexicon (cd. 2), and 
Ilerzog-Hauck, Realentyklopddie (ed. 3). (E. C. B.) 

CELIBACY (Lat. caeltbatus, from caelebs, unmarried), the state 
of being unmarried, a term now commonly used in the sense of 
complete abstinence from marriage ; it originally included the 
state of widowhood also, and any one was strictly a caelebs 
who had no existing spouse. Physicians and physiologists have 
frequently discussed celibacy from their professional point of 
view ; but it will be sufficient to note here the results of statistical 
inquiries. It has been established by the calculations of actuaries 
that married persons — women in a considerable, but men in a 
much greater degree — have at all periods of life a greater prob- 
ability of living than the single. From the point of view of public 
utility, the state has sometimes attempted to discourage celibacy. 
The best-known enactment of this kind is that of the emperor 
Augustus, best known as Lex Julia et Papta Poppaea. This 
disabled caeltbes from receiving an inheritance unless the testator 
were related to them within the sixth degree ; it limited the 
amount which a wife could take by a husband’s will, or the 
husband by the wife’s, unless they had children ; and preference 
was given to candidates for office in proportion to the number of 
their children.^ Ecclesiastical legislators, on the other hand, 
have frequently favoured the unmarried state ; and celibacy, 
partial or cx)mplete, has been more or less stringently enforced 
upon the ministers of different religions j many instances arc 
quoted by H. C. Lea. The best-known, of counse, are the Rpmun 
Vestals ; though here even the great honours and privileges 
accorded to these maidens were often insufficient to keep the ranks 
filled* In the East, however, this and other forms of asceticism 
have always flourished more freely ; and the Buddhist monastic 
system is not only far plder than that of Christendom, but, also 
proportionately more extensive.*^ In early Judaism, chastity 
was indeed enjoined upon the priests at pertain solemn seasons ; 
but there was no attempt to enforce cpliba^cy upon the sacerdotal 
caste. On the contrary, all priests were the sons of priests, 
and the case of Elizabeth shows that here, as throughout the 
Jewish people, barrenness was considered a disgrace. But 
Alexander’s conquests brought the Jews into contact with 
Hindu and Greek mysticism ; and this probably explains the 
growth of the ascetic Essenes some two centuries before the 
Christian Pra. The adherents of this sect, unlike the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, were uever denounced by . Christ, who seems on 
the contrary to have had real sympathy with the voluntary 
celibacy of an exceptional few (Matt. x. 12). St Paul’s utterances 
6n this subject, though they go somewhat- further, amount only 
to the a;Ssertion that a struggling missionary body will find more 
freedom in, its work in the absence of wives and children. At 
the sam6 time, St Paul claimed emphatically for himself and the 
other apostles the right of leading about a wife ; and he names 

^ W. Smith, Dic 4 . of Gre^k and Romcm Antiquities (3rd ed.), voL ii. 
p. 44. 

^ In the 14th century, the city of Ilchi, in Chinese Tartary, pos^ 
sesned I4 monasteries, averaging 3000 devotees in each ; while in 
Tibet, at the present time, there are in the vicinity of Lhassa 12 
great monasteries, containing a population of 18,500 lamasu sin 
Ladak the proportion of lamas to the laity is as 1 to ijy in Spiti 
I to 7, and in Burmah i to 30 '' (Lea i 103). 
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among the qualifications for a bkhop, an! elder and a deacon, 
that he should be “ the husband of one wife.” Indeed it was 
freely admitted by the most leaxned men of the middle lages and 
Renaissance that celibacy had been no rule of the apostolic 
church ; and> though writers of ability have attempted t)0 main- 
tain the contrary even in modern times, tlieir contentions are 
unhesitatingly rejected by the latest Roman Catholic authority 

The gradual growth of clerical celibacy, first as a custom and 
then as a rule of discipline, can be traced clearly enough even 
through the scanty records of the first few centuries. The most 
ascetic Christians began to question the legality ^f second 
marriages on the part of either sex, as even paganism had often 
reprobated second marriages of women. Though these extremists 
were presently branded as heretics for their eccentric ultra- 
ascetic tenets (Montanists, Cathari), yet as early as Tertullian’s 
time { c . A.D. 220) the right^of second marriages was theoretically 
denied to the priesthood. This was logically followed by a 
revival of the old Levitical rule which required that priests should 
marry none but virgins (Lev. xxi. 7, 13). Both these rules, how-* 
ever, proved difficult of enforcement and seem to have rested only 
on a vague basis of public opinion ; twice-married men {digamt) 
were admitted to the priesthood by Pope Calixtus I. (219-222), 
and even as late as the beginning of the sth century we find 
husbands of widows consecrated to the episcopate. The so- 
called Apostolical Constitutions and Canons, the latter of which 
were compiled in the 4th century, give us the first clear and 
fairly general rules on the subject. Here we find “ bishops and 
priests allowed to retain the wives whom they may have had 
before ordination, but not to marry in orders ; the lower grades, 
deacons, subdeacons, &c., allowed to marry after entering the 
church; but all were to be husbands of but one wife, who must be 
neither a widow, a divorced woman nor a concubine ” (Lea i. 28). 
Many causes, however, were already at work to carry public 
feeling beyond this stage. Quite apart from the few enthusiasts 
who would have given a literal interpretation to the text in Matt, 
xix. 12, vows of virginity became more and more frequent as the 
virtue itself was lauded by ecclesiastical writers in language 
of increasing fervour. These vows were at first purely voluntary 
and temporary ; but public opinion naturally grew less and 
less tolerant of those who, having once formed and published 
so solemn a resolution, broke it afterwards. Again, not only was 
the church doctrine itself more or less consciously influenced by 
the Manichaean tenet of the diabolical origin of all matter, includ- 
ing the human body, but churchmen were also naturally tempted 
to compete in asceticism with the many heretics who held this 
tenet, and whose abstinence < brought them so much popular 
consideration. Moreover, in proportion as the clergy, no longer 
mere ringleaders of a despised and persecuted sect, became 
beneficiaries and administrators of rich endowments — ^and this 
at a time when the external safeguards against embezzlement 
were comparatively weak— a strong feeling grew up amonjj the 
laity that church revenues should not go to support the priest's 
family;^ Lastly, such partial attempts as we have already 
described to enforce upon the clergy a special rule of continence, 
by their very failure, suggested more heroic measures. Therefore, 
side by side with the evidence for difficult enforcement of the 
old rules, we find on equally constant series of new and more 
stringent enactments. 

The first church council which definitely forbade marriage 
to the higher clergy was the local Spanish synod of Elvira 
(a.d. 305). A similar interpretation has sometimes been claimed 
for the third canon of that general council of Nicaea to which we 

^ I Cor. vu. 25 sq., ix. 5; i Tim. in. >2, 11, 12, Titus i. 6; E. 
Vacandard in Diet ae Thiol. Caih., s.u. “CHihat.”. 

^ This was a natural argument for the defenders of- clerical celibacy 
even in far later times. St Bonaventura (d. 1274) puts this very 
strongly : For if archbishops and bishops now nad children, they 

would rob and plunder ail the goods of the Church so that little or 
nothing would oe left for the ^or. For Since they now heap -up 
wealth and enrich nephews removed from them by almost incal- 
culable decrees of ainnity, what would they do if they had legi- 
timate children ? v . . Tliereforo the Holy Ghost in His provodence 
hath removed this stucnb1iing-*bl€x:k/' drc. (lb Smi. libi Iv. 
dist. XXX vii. art. i. quacst. 3). 
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awe the Nkene creed (325); but this is now abandoned by the 
best authorities on all sides. There can l^ no doubt, however, 
that the 4th century Opened a wide breach in this respect between 
the Eastern and Western churches. The modem Greek custom 
IS (a) that most (sandidates for Holy Orders are dismissed from 
the episcopal seminaries shortly before being ordained deacons, 
in order that they may marry (their partners being in fact 
mostly daughters of clei^men), and after their marriage, 
return to the seminaries in order to take the higher orders ; (i^) 
that, as priests, they still continue the marriages thus contracted, 
but may not remarry on the death of their wife ; and (c) that the 
Gr^ek bishops, who may not continue their married life, are com- 
monly not chosen out of the ranks of the married secular clergy, 
but from amongthe monks.’’ ^ The Eastern Church, therefore, still 
adheres fairly closely to the rules laid down by the Apostolical 
Canons in the 4th century. In the West, however, a decisive 
forward step was taken by Popes Damasus and Siricius during 
the last quarter of that century. The famous decretal of Siricius 
(385) not only enjoined strict celibacy on bishops, priests and 
deacons, but insisted on the instant separation of those who had 
already married, and prescribed the punishment of expulsion 
for disobedience (Siric. Ep, i. c. 7 ; Migne, P.L. xiii. coi. 1138). 
Although we find Siricius a year later writing to the African 
Church on this same subject m tones rather of persuasion than 
of command, yet the beginning of compulsory sacerdotal 
celibacy in the Western Church may be conveniently dated 
from his decretal of a.d. 385, Leo the Great (d. 461) and 
Gregory the Great (d. 604) further extended the rule of celibacy 
to subdeacons. 

For the next three or four centuries there is little to note but 
the continual evidence of open or secret resistance to these 
decrees, and the parallel frequency and stringency of ecclesi- 
astical legislation, which by its very monotony bears witness 
to its own want of success. At least seven episcopal constitutions 
of the 8th and 9th centuries forbade the priest to have even hk 
mother or his sister in the house.-^ Nor did the only difficulty 
lie in such secret breaches of the law ; in many districts the 
priesthood tended to l>ecome a mere hereditary caste, to the dis- 
advantage of church and state alike. In northern and southern 
Italy public clerical marriages were extremely frequent, whether 
with or without regular forms.*^ The see of Rouen was held for 
more than a century (942-1054) by three successive bishops who 
were family men and two of whom were openly married.^ In 
England St Swlthun (d. 862) was married, though very likely by 
special papal dispensation ; and the married clergy were appar- 
ently predominant in Alfred’s time. In spite of Dunstan’s 
reforms at the end of the loth century, the Norman Lanfranc 
found So many wedded priests that he dared not decree their 
separation ; and when his successor St Anselm attempted to go 
further, this seemed a perilous novelty even to so distinguished 
an ecclesiastic as Henry of Huntingdon, who wrote : ‘‘ About j 
Michaelmas of this same year (1102) Archbishop Anselm held a j 
council in London, wherein he forbade wives to the English 
priesthood, heretofore not forbidden ; which seemed to some a 
matter of great purity, but to others a perilous thing, lest the 
clei^, in striving after a purity too great for human strength, 
should fall into horrible impurity, to the extreme dishonour of 
the Christian name ” (lib. vii. ; Mi^ne, P,L» cxcv. col. 944). 
Yet this was at a time when the decisive and continued action of 
two great popes ought to have left no possible doubt as to the 
law of the church. 

The growing tendency of the clergy to look upon their endow- 

^ Hcfele, Bettrdge mr Kifchengesch, u.s,w. i, 139. 

^ See the quotations m Lea 1. 156. These prohibitions were re 
newed in the 13th and 14th centuries {ibid. i. 410). 

> Hatherius, IHmranum> c. 5 (Migne, P.L. cxxxvi. col. 585). 
Gulielmufl Apulus writes of ^ithcm Italy in 1059 : “In these parts 

f priests, deacons and the Whole clergy were publicly marned “ 
De Narmanm, lib. 11.). 

^ Dom Ponunemye, 5 . Rdtonmg, Bed. ComUia, pp. 56, 63 ; cf. 
similar instances on p. 315 of Dr A. Diesdiier’s Ktuitur* Und SiiutH* 
ge$cMchte 4. itcduni&cfmn Geistlichkeit m 10. md //. Jhdt (Breslau, 
1890). 


ments as hereditary fiefs, their consequent worldliMss and (it 
must be added) their vices, aroused the indignation of two 
very remarkable men in the latter half of the iith century. 
St Pietro Damiani (988-1072) was a scholar, hermit and re- 
former, who did more perhaps than any one else to combat the 
open marriages of the clergy. He complained that exhortation 
was wasted even on the bishops, because they despair of 
attaining to the pinnacle of chastity, and have no fear of con- 
demnation in open synod for the vice of lechery. ... If this evil 
were secret [he adds], it might perhaps be borne.” ^ His Ltber 
GomorrhianuSf addressed to and approved by St Leo IX., is 
sufficient in itself to explain the vehemence of his crusade, 
though it emphasizes even more strongly the impolicy of pro- 
ceeding more severely against the open marriages of the clergy 
than against concubinage and other less public vices.^ Damiani 
found a powerful ally m the equally ascetic but far more im- 
perious and statesmanlike Hildebrand, afterwards Pope Gregory 
VII. Under the influence of these two men, five successive 
popes between 1045 and 1073 attempted a radical reform ; 
and when, in this latter year, Hildebrand himself became pope, 
he took measures so stringent that he has sometimes been 
erroneously represented not merely as the most uncompromising 
champion, but actually as the author of the strict rule of celibacy 
for all clerics in sacred orders. His mind, strongly imbued with 
the theocratic ideal, saw more clearly than any other the enonnous 
increase of influence which would accrue to a strictly celibate 
body of clergy, separated by their very ordination from the 
strongest earthly lies ; and no statesman has ever pursued with 
greater energy and resolution a plan once formulated. In order 
to break down the desperate, and in many places organized, 
resistance of the clergy, he did not shrink from the perilous 
course, so contrary to his general policy, of subjecting them to 
the judgment of the laity. Not only were concubinary priests — 
a term which was now made to include also those who had 
openly married — forbidden to serve at the altar and threatened 
with actual deposition in cases of contumacy, but the laity were 
warned against attending mass said by ^^any priest certainly 
known to keep a concubine or subintroducia.^^ ^ 

But these heroic measures soon caused serious embarrassment. 
If the laity were to stand aloof from all incontinent priests, 
while (as the most orthodox churchmen constantly complained) 
many priests were still incontinent, then this could only result m 
estranging large bodies of the laity from the sacraments of the 
church. It became necessary, therefore, to soften a policy 
which to the lay mind might imply that the virtue of a sacrament 
was weakened by the vices of its ministers ; and, whereas Peter 
Lombard (d. it6o) concludes that no excommunicated priest 
can effect transubstatitiation, St Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) 
agrees with all the later Schoolmen in granting him that power, 
though to the peril of his own soul.® For, by the last (quarter of 
the 13th century, the struggle had entered upon a new phase. 
The severest measures had been tried, especially against the 
priests’ unhappy partners. As early as the council of Augsburg 
(952) these were condemned to be scourged, while Leo II. and 
Urban IL, at the councils of Rome and Amalfi (1051, 1089), 

® Opusc. xvu. praef. The saint's evidence is carefully weighed 
by Dresdner (Lc.), especially on pp. 309 ff. and 321 ff. 

® Even Pope Innocent III. was compelled to decide that priests 
who had kept two or more concubines, successively or simultaneously, 
did not thereby incur the disabilities which attended digamists ; 
or, m other words, that a layman who fiad contracted two lawful 
marriages and then proceeded to ordination on t|ie death of his 
second wife^ could be absolved only by the pope ; whereas the 
concubinary prie.st, “as a man branded with simple fornication,” 
might receive a valid dispensation from his own bishop (Letter to 
archbishop of Lund in 1212. Megest. hb. xvi. ep. 118; M'gne, 
P.L. eexvi. col. 914). As the great canonist Gratian remarked on 
a similar decretal of Pope Pclagius, “ Here, is a case where lechery has 
more rights at law than has chastity “ {Decret. p. i. dist. xxxiv. 
c* vn. note a). , 

’ The actual originator of this policy was Nicholas IL, probably 
at Hildebrand’s suggestion ; but the decree remained practically 
a dead letter until C^gory’s accession. 

* Peter Lombard, SmUnt. lib. iv. dtst. 13 : Aquinas. Summa 
TheoL pars iii. Q. Ixxxiii. art. 7, 9. 
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adjudged them to actual slavery.^ Such enactments naturally 
defeated their own purpose. More was done by the gentler 
missionary zeal of tlie Franciscans and Dominicans in the early 
13th century ; but St Thomas Aquinas had seen half a century 
cA that reform and had recognized its limitations ; he therefore 
attenuated as much as possible the decree of Nicholas II. His 
contemporary St Bonaventura complained publicly that he 
himself and his fellow-friars were often compelled to hold their 
tongues about the evil clergy ; partly because, even if one were 
expelled, another equally worthless would probably take his 
place, but “ perhaps principally lest, if the people altogether lost 
faith in the clergy, heretics should arise and draw the people to 
themselves as sheep that have no shepherd, and make heretics of 
them, boasting that, as it were by our own testimony, the clergy 
were so vile that none need obey them or care for their teaching.” ^ 
In other passages of his works St Bonaventura tells us plainly 
how little had as yet been gained by suppressing clerical 
marriages ; and the evidence of orthodox and distinguished 
churchmen for the next three centuries is equally decisive. 
Alvarez Pelayo, a Spanish bishop and papal penitentiary, wrote 
in 1332, “ The clergy sin commonly in these following ways . . . 
fourthly, in that they live very incontinently, and would that 
they had never promised continence ! especially in Spain and 
southern Italy, in which provinces the sons of the laity are 
scarcely more numerous than those of the clergy.” Cardinal 
Pierre d'Ailly pleaded before the council of Constance in 1415 
for the reform of “ that most scandalous custom, or rather abuse, 
whereby many [clergy] fear not to keep concubines in public.” ^ 

Meanwhile, as has been said above, the custom of open 
marriage among clergy in holy orders (priests, deacons and 
subdeacons) was gradually stamped out. A series of synods, 
from the early 12th century onwards, declared such marriages 
to he not only unlawful, but null and void in themselves. Yet 
the custom lingered sporadically in Germany and England until 
the last few years of the T3th century, though it seems to have 
died out earlier in France and Italy. There was also a short- 
lived attempt to declare that even a clerk in lower orders should 
lose his clerical privileges on his marriage ; but Boniface VITT. 
in 1300 definitely permitted such marriages under the already- 
quoted conditions of the Appstolic Canons ; in these cases, 
however, a bishop’s licence was required to enable the cleric 
to officiate in church, and the episcopal registers show that the 
diocesans frequently insisted on the celibacy of parish-clerks. 
As the middle ages drew to a close, earnest churchmen wore 
Compelled to ask themselves whether it would not be better to 
let the priests marry than to continue a system under which 
concubinage was even licensed in some districts.^ Serious pro- 
posals were made to reinttodnee clerical marriage at the great 

^ Labbe-Mansi, Concilia, vol. xix col. 706 and xx. col. 724. Dr Lea 
is probably right m suggesting that it was a confused recoileclion of 
these decrees which prompted one of Cranmer’.s judges to assure 
him that his children were bondmen to the see of Canterbury.’* 
Strype, Memorials of Cranmer, bk. iu. c. 28 (ed. 1812, vol. i, p. 601). 

2 Bonaventura, LibelL Apologei quaest. 1.; cf. his parallel treatise 

g uare Fralres Minores praedteent. The first visitation of his friend 
do Rigaldi, archbishop of Rouen, shows that about 15% of the 
parish clergy in that diocese weremotoriously incontinent (Regestrum 
Visttaiionum, ed. Bonmn, Rouen., 1852, pp. 17 ff.). Vacandard 
(loc^ cit. p. 2087) appeals rather misleadingly to this record as proving 
the progress niade during the half-century before Odo'.s time. It 
is probable that there were many more offenders than these r 5 % 
known to the archbishop. 

® Alvarus Pelagius, De Plc^nciu EccUsiae, ed. 1517, f. 131a, ool. 2 j 
cf. f. 102 b, col. 2 ; Hermann vop der Hardt, Constantiensis Conctlii, 
&c, vol. 1. pars. viii. col. 428. 

* This more Or leSvS regular sale of licences by bishops and arch- 
deacons flourished from the days of Gregory VII. to the 16th century ; 
see index to Lea, s»v. “ Licences.*' Dr Lea has, however. Omitted 
the most stnkiiig authority of all. Gascoigne, the most distinguished 
Oxford chancellor of his day, writing about 1430 of John de la Bere, 
then bishop of St David’s, says that he had refused to separate the 
clergy of his diocese from their concubines, giving publicly as his 
reason^ " fpe then I your bishop should lose the 400 marks which 1 
receive yearly in my diocese for the priests* lemans ** (Gascoigne, 
Ub, VeK ed- Rogers, p. 36). Even Sir Thomas More, in his polemic 
against the Reformers, admitted that this concubinage was too often 
tolerated in Wales (English Wof^ks, ed. 1557, p. 231, cf. 619). 


reforming councils of Constance (1415) and Basel (1432); but 
the overwhelming majority of orthodox Churchmen were un- 
willing to abandon a rule for which the saints had fought during 
so many centutfes, and to which many of them probably attri- 
buted an apostolic origin.*' This conservative attitude was 
inevitably strengthened by the attacks first of Ix)Uard and then 
of Lutheran heretics ; and Sir Thomas More was driven to 
declare, in answer to Tyndale, that the marriage of priests, 
being essentially null and void, defileth the priest more than 
double or treble whoredom.” It is well known that this became 
one of the most violently disputed questions at the Reformation, 
and that for eight years it was felony in England to defend 
sacerdotal marriage as permissible by the law of God (Statute 
of the Six Articles, 31 Hen. VIII. c. 14). The diversity of practice 
on this point drew one of the sharpest lines between reformers 
and orthodox, until the disorders introduced by these religious 
wars tempted the latter to imitate in considerable numbers the 
licence of their rivals.** This moved the emperor Charles V. to 
obtain from Paul ITT. dispen.sati<)ns for married priests in his 
dominions : and his successor Ferdinand, with the equally 
Catholic sovereigns of France, Bavaria and Poland, pleaded 
strongly at the council of Trent (1545) for permissive marriage. 
The council, after some hesitation, took the contrary course, 
and in the oth (anon of its 24th session it erected sacerdotal 
celibacy practically, if not formally, into an article of faith. 
In spite of this, the emperor Joseph II. reopened the question 
in 1783. In France the revolutionary constitution of 1791 
abolished all restriction.s on marriage, and during the Terror 
celibacy often exposed a priest to suspicion as an enemy to the 
Republic ; hut the lietter part of the clergy steadily resisted 
this innovation, and it is estimated that only about 2 % were 
married. The Old Catholics adopted the principle of sacerdotal 
marriage in 1875. 

The working of the system in modem times is perhaps too 
controversial a question to be discussed here ; but one or two 
points may be noted on which all fairly well informed writers 
would probably agree. It can scarcely be denied that the Roman 
Catholic clergy have always owed much of their influence to 
their celibacy, and that in many cases this influence has been 
most justly earned by the celibate’s devotion to an unworldly 
ideal. Again, the most adverse critics would admit that much 
was done by the Counter-Reformation, and that modern ecclesi- 
astical discipline on this point is considerably superior to that 
of the middle ages ; while, on the other hand, many authorities 
of undoubted orthodoxy are ready to confess that it is not free 
from serious risks even in these days of easy publicity and 
stringent civil discipline.^ Lastly, statistical research has 
shown that the children of the married British clergy have been 
distinguished far beyond their mere numerical proportion.** 

Authorities. — Henry Charles Lea, History of Sacerdotal Celibacy 
(3rd ed., 1907, 2 vols ), is by far the fullest and best work on this 
subject, though a good deal of important matter omitted by Dr Lea 
may be found m Die Einfuhrung der erzwungenen Ehelostgheit by 
the brothers Johann Anton and Augustin Themer, which wfs put 
on the Roman Index, though Augustin afterwards became archivist 
at the Vatican (Altenburg, 1828, 2 voh.). The history of monastic 
celibacy has not yet been fully treated anywhere ; the most im- 
portant evidence of the episcopal registers is either still in MS. or 
has been published only in comparatively recent years. The mast 
learned work on clerical celibacy from the strictly conservative point 
of view IS that of Francesco Antonio Zaccana. Stofia PoUmtea fUl 
celibato sacra (Rome, 1774) ; but many of his most important 

^ One of Dr Lea's few serious mistakes is his acceptance of the 
spurious pamphlet in favour of priestly marriage which was attributed 
m the 11th century to St Ulrich of Augsburg (u 171). 

• Janssen, Gesch. d. ds% 4 tschen V dikes, J3th ed., vol. viii. pp. 423, 
4* 9 ; 434 ; ii. 105, 204 fl. 

Lea (li. 339 fl.l gives a long series of quotations to this effect from 
church synods and orthodox disciplinary writers of modem times. 

* Havelock Ellis, A Study of British Genius tlLotidon, 1904, p* Bo), 

Even if we compare the church with the ocher professions with 

which it is most usually" classed, we find that the eminent children 
of the clergy considerably outnqmber those of lawyers, doctors 
and army officers put together.'* Mr Ellis points out, however, that 
** the clerical profession . . . also produces more jdiOt$ than any other 
class.*' 
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coiiclMSioas are set laside by abb<^ E. V^acandard in his oontnbu* 
tion to the Dictionnaxre df,S^ologte cathohque (vol. u. art. " C^libat 
ecclesiastique "). (^* 

, CELL (from Lat. cMa, probably from an Indo-European kcd 
-—seen in Lat. celme, to hide ; another suggestion connects the 
word with Lat. cera, wax, taking the original meaning to refer 
to the honeycomb), m its earliest application a small detached 
room in a building, fiarticularly a small monastic house (see 
Abbey), generally in the country, belonging to large conventual 
buildings, and intended for change of air for the monks, as well 
as places to reside in to look after the lands, vassals, &c. Thus 
Tynemouth was a cell to St Albans ; Ashwell, Herts, to West- 
minster Abbey. The term was also used of the small sleeping 
apartments of the monks, or a small apartment used by the 
anchorite or hermit. This use still survives in the application to 
the small separate chambers in a prison {q.v.) in which prisoners 
are confined. The word is applied to various small compartments 
which build up a compound structure such as a honeycomb, 
to the minute compartments in a tissue, &c. More particularly 
the word is used, in electrical science, of the single constituent 
compartments of a voltaic battery {q.v.)^ and m biology of the 
living units of protoplasm of which plants and animals are 
composed (see Cytology). 

CELLA, in architecture, the Latin name for the sanctuary of 
a Roman temple, corresponding with the naos of the Greek 
temple. In the Etruscan temples, according to Vitruvius, there 
were three cellas, side by side ; and in the temple of Venus 
built by Hadrian at Rome there were two cellas, both enclosed, 
however, in a single peristyle. 

CELLARET {t.e, little cellar), strictly that portion of a 
sideboard which is used for holding bottles and decaliters, so 
called from a cellar (which in general may be any underground 
unlighted apartment) being commonly used for keeping wine. 
Sometimes it is a drawer, divided into compartments lined with 
zinc, and sometimes a cupboard, but still an integral part of- 
the sideboard. In the latter part of the i8th century, when the 
sideboard was in process of evolution from a side-table with 
drawers into the large and important piece of furniture which 
it eventually became, the cellaret was a detached receptacle. It 
was most commonly of mahogany or rosewood, many-sided or 
even octagonal, and occasionally oval, bound with broad bands 
of brass and lined with zinc partitions to hold the ice for cooling 
wine. .Sometimes a tap was fixed in the lower part for drawing off 
the water from the melted ice. Cellarets were usually placed 
under the sideboard, and were, as a rule, handsome and well- 
proportioned ; but as the artistic impulse which created the 
great iSth- century English school of furniture died away, 
their form grew debased, and under the influence of the English 
Empire fashion, which drew its inspiration from a bastard 
classicism, they assumed the shape of sarcophagi incongruously 
mounted with lions’ heads and claw-feet. Hepplewhite called 
them “ gardes du vin” ; they are now nearly always known as 

wine-coolers.” 

CELLE, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hanover, on the left bank of the navigable Aller, near its junction 
with the Fuse and the Lachte, 23 m. N.E. of Hanover, on the 
main Lehrte-Hamburg railway. Pop. (1905) 21,400. The town 
has u Rbman Catholic and five Protestant churches, among the 
latter the town-church with the burial vault of the dukes of 
Luneburg-Celle. Here rest the remains of Sophia Dorothea, 
wife of the elector (Jeorge of Hanover, afterwards George I. of 
England, and those of Caroline Matilda, the divorced wife of 
Christian VI 1 . of Denmark and sister of George III. of England, 
who resided here from 1772 until her death in 1775. The most 
interesting building in Celle is the formei ducal palace, begun 
In 148^ in Late Gothic style, but with extensive Rcnais.sance 
additiohs of the close of the 17th century. The building of the 
court nf appeal {Oberhnde/gericht), with a valuable library of 
60,000 volumes and many MSS., including a priceless copy of 
the SachsenspiegH, the museum and the hall of thfe estates 
(Zandschaftshaus) Sih also worthy of notice. There are mapu- 
tactures of woollen yam, tobacco, biscuits, umbrellas and printers* 


ink, and a lively trade is carried on in wax, honey, wod and 
timber. Celle is the seat of the court of appeal from the superior 
courts of Aurich, Detmold, Gottingen, Hanover, Hildesheim, 
Luneburg, Osnabruck, Stade and Verden. Founded in 1292, 
the town was the residence of the dukes of Luneburg-Cellc, 
a cadet branch of the ducal house of Brunswick, from the 14th 
century until 1705. 

See Delmmg, Gesohtchte dev Stadt Celle (Celle, 1891). 

CELLIER, ALFRED (1844-1891), English musical composer, 
was bom at Hackney on the ist of December 1844. From 1855 
to i860 he was a chorister at the Chapel Royal, St James’s, 
under the Rev. Thomas Helmore, where Arthur Sullivan was 
one of his youthful colleagues. His first appointment was that 
of organist at All Saints’ church, Hlackheath (1862). In i866 
he succeeded Dr Chipp as director of the Ulster Hall concerts, 
Belfast, at the same time acting as conductor of the Belfast 
Philharmonic Society. ' In 1868 he returned to London as 
organist of St Alban’s, Holborn. From 1871 to 1875 was 
conductor at the Prince’s theatre, Manchester ; and from 1877 
to 1879 at various London theatres. During this period he com- 
posed many comic operas and operettas, of which the most 
successful was The Sultan of Mocha, which was produced at 
Manchester in 1874, in London at the St James’s^ theatre in 
1876, and revived at the Strand theatre m 1887. In 1880 Cellier 
visited America, producing a musical version of Longfellow ’.s 
Masque of Pandora at Boston (1881). In 1883 his setting of 
Gray’s Elegy m the form of a cantata was produced at the Leeds 
Festival. In 1886 he won the great success of his life in Dorothy, 
a comic opera written to a libretto by B. C. Stephenson, which 
was produced at the Gaiety theatre on the 25th of September 
1886, and, transferred first to the Prince of Wales theatre and 
subsequently to the Lyric theatre, ran until April 1889. Dons 
(1889), and The Mountebanks, which was produced in January 
1892, a few days after the composer’s death, were less successful. 
Cellier owed much to the influence of Sir Arthur Sullivan. He 
had little of the latter’s humour and vivacity, but he was a fertile 
melodist, and his writing is invariably distinguished by elegance 
and refinement. He died in London on the 28th of December 
1891. 

CELLINI, BENVENUTO (1500-1571), Italian artist, metal 
worker and sculptor, was born in Florence, where his family, 
originally landowners in the Val d’ Ambra, had for three genera- 
tions been settled. Ilis father, Giovanni Cellini, was a musician 
and artificer of musical instruments ; he married Maria Lisabetta 
Granacci, and eighteen years elapsed before they had any 
progeny. Benvenuto (meaning “ Welcome ”) was the third 
child. The father destined him for the same profession as 
himself, and endeavoured to thwart his inclination for design 
and metal work. When he had reached the age of fifteen his 
youthful predilection had become too strong to be resisted, 
and his father reluctantly gave consent to his Being apprenticed 
to a goldsmith, Antonio di .Sandro, named Marcone. He had 
already attracted some notice in his native place, When, being 
implicated in a fray with some of his companions, he was banished 
for six months to Siena, where he worked for Francesco Castoro, 
a goldsmith ; from thence he removed to Bologna, where he 
became a more accomplished flute-player and made progress in 
the goldsmith’s art. After visiting Pisa, and after twice resettling 
for a while in Florence (where he was visited by. the sculptor 
Torrigiano, who unsuccessfully suggested his accompanying 
him to England), he decamped to Rome, aged nineteen. His 
first attempt at his craft here Was a silver casket, followed by 
some silver candlesticks, and later by a vase for the bishop of 
Salamanca, which introduced him to the favourable notice Of 
Pope Clement Vll. ; likewise at a later date one of his celebrated 
works, the gold medallion of Leda stnd the Swan,” — the head 
and torso of Leda cut in, hard stone — execute<i for Gonfaloniere 
Gabbriello Cesarino, which is now in the Vienna museum ; he 
also reverted to music, practised flute-playing, and was appointed 
one of the pope*s court-ihusicians. In the attack' upon Rome Ijy 
the constable de Bourbon, which occurred Immediately after, wi 
1527, the bravery and address of Cellini proved of signal service 
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to the pontiff ; if we may believe his own accounts, his was the 
very hand which shot the Bourbon dead, and he afterwards killed 
Philibert, prince of Oratjgc. His exploits paved the way for a 
reconciliation with the florentine magistrates, and his return 
shortly after to his native place. Here he assiduously devoted 
liimself to the execution of medals, the most famous of which 
(executed a short while later) are “ Hercules and the Nemean 
trion,^' in gold repousse work, and “ Atlas supporting the Sphere,’’ 
in chased gold, the latter eventually falling into the possession of 
Francis I. From Florence he went to the court of the duke of 
Mantua, and thence again to Florence and to Rome, whete he 
was employed not only in the working of jewelry, but also in 
the execution of dies for private medals and for the papal mint. 
Here in 1529 he avenged a brother’s death by slaying the slayer ; 
and shortly afterwards had to flee to Naples to shelter himself 
from the consequences of an affray with a notary, wSer Benedetto, 
whom he wounded. Through the influence of several of the 
cardinals he obtained a pardon ; and on the elevation of Paul 
ITJ. to the pontifical throne he was reinstated in his former 
position of favour, notwithstanding a fresh homicide of a gold- 
smith which he had committed more by accident than of malice 
prepense in the interregnum. Once more the plots of Pierluigi 
Farnese, a natural son of Paul 11 J., led to his retreat from Rome 
to Florence and Venice, and once more he was restored with 
greater honour than before. On returning from a visit to the 
court of Prancis I., being now aged thirty-seven, he was im- 
prisoned on a charge (apparently false) of having embezzled 
during the war the gems of the pontifical tiara ; he remained 
some while confined in the castle of Sant’ Angelo, escaped, was 
recaptured, and treated with great severity, and was in daily 
expectation of death on the scaffold. At last, however, he was 
released at the intercession of Pierluigi’s wife, and more especi- 
ally of the Cardinal d’ Este of Ferrara, to whom he presented a 
splendid cup. For a while after this he worked at the court of 
Francis I. at Fontainebleau and in Pans , but he considered the 
duchesse d’l^.tampes to be set against him, and the intrigues of 
the king’s favourites, whom he would not stoop to conciliate 
and could not venture to silence by the sword, as lie had silenced 
his enemies in Rome, led him, after about five years of laborious 
and sumptuous work, and of continually-recurring jealousies and 
violences, to retire m 1545 m disgust to Florence, where he 
employed his time in works of art, and exasperated bis temper 
in rivalries with the iineasy-natured sculptor Baccio Bandmelh. 
The first collision between the two had occurred several years 
before when Pope Clement VII. commissioned Cellini to mint 
his coinage. Now, in an altercation before Duke Cosimo, 
Bandinelli insultingly stigmatized Benvenuto as guilty of gross 
immorality ; in his autobiography Cellini rather repels than 
denies the charge, but he certainly repels it with demonstrative 
and grotesque vivacity. Two somewhat similar charges had 
been made ere this : one ip Paris, which he braved out in court 
— the other, in Florence, was a mere private quarrel, and perhaps 
undeserving of attention. During the war with .Siena Cellini 
was appointed to strengthen the defences of his native city, 
and, though rather shabbily treated his ducal patrons, he 
continued to gain the admiration of his fellow-citizens by the 
magnificent works which he produced. He died in Florence in 
1571, unmarried, and leaving no posterity, and was buried with 
great pomp in the church of the Annunziata. He had supported 
in Florence a widowed sister and her six daughters. 

Besides the works in gold and silver which have been adverted 
to, Cellini executed several pieces of sculpture on a grander scale. 
The most distinguished of these is the bronze group of Perseus 
holding the head of Medusa,” a work (first suggested by Duke 
Cosimo de’ Medici) now in the Loggia dei Lanzi at Florence, full 
of the fire of genius and the grandeur of a terrible beauty, one 
of the most typical and unforgettable monuments of the Italian 
Renaissance. The casting of this great work gave Cellini the 
utmost trouble and anxiety ; and its compl^rtidn was hailed with 
rapturous homage from all parts of Italy. The original relief 
from the foot of the pedestal — Perseus and Andromeda — in 
the Bargdlo, and replaced by a cast. 
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Not less characteristic of its splendidly gifted and barbaricolly 
unUmeable author are the autobiographical memoijrs whidh he 
composed, beginning them in Florence in 1558,- a production 
of the utmost enwgy, directness and racy animation, setting forth 
one of the most singular careers in all the annals of fine art. 
His amours and hatreds, his passions and delights, his love of 
the sumptuous and the exquisite in art, his self-appli^use and self- 
assertion, running now and again into extravagances which it is 
impossible to credit, and difficult to set dawn as strictly conscious 
falsehoods, make this one of the most singular and fascinating 
books in existence. Here we read, not only of the strange ana 
varied adventures of which we have presented a hasty sketch, 
but of the devout complacency with which Cellini could con- 
template a satisfactorily achieved homicide ; of the legion of 
devils which he and a conjuror evoked in the Colosseum, after one 
of his not innumerous mistresses, had been spirited away from 
him by her mother , of the marvellous halo of light which he 
found surrounding his head at dawn and twilight after his Roman 
iruprisonment, and his supernatural visions and angelic protection 
during that adversity ; and of his being poisoned on two several 
occasions. If he is unmeasured m abusing some people, he is 
also unlimited in praising others. The autobiography has been 
translated into English by Thomas Roscoe, by J. A. Symonds, 
and by A. Macdonald. Cellini also wrote treatises on the gold- 
smith’s art, on sculpture, and on design (translated by C, R. 
Ashbee, 1899). 

Among his works of art not already mentioned, many of which 
have perished, were a colossal Mars for a fountain at Fontaine- 
bleau and the bronzes of the doorway, coins for the Papal and 
Florentine states, a Jupiter in silver of life size, and a bronze 
bust of Bindo Altoviti. The works of decorative art are, speaking 
broadly, rather florid than chastened m style. 

In addition to the bronze statue of Perseus and the medallions 
already referred to, the works of art in existence to-day executed 
by him are the celebrated silver salt-cellar of Francis I. at Vienna ; 
a medallion of Clement VI], in commemoration of tlie peace 
between the Christian princes, 1 530, with a bust of the pope on 
the reverse and a figure of Peace setting fire to a heap of arnas 
in front of the temple of Janus, signed with the artist’s name ; 
a medal of Francis I. with his portrait, also signed ; and a medal 
of Cardinal Pietro Bembo. Cellini, while employed at the papal 
mint at Rome during the papacy of Clement V]!. and later pf 
Paul III., executed the dies of several coins and medals, some 
of which still survive at this now defunct mint He was also 
in the service of Alessandro de’ Medici, first duke of Florence, 
for whom he executed in 1535 a forty-soldi piece with a bust 
of the duke on one side and standing figures of the saints Cosmo 
and Damian on the other. Some connoisseurs attribute to his 
hand several plaques, “ Jupiter crushing the Giants,^’ “ Fight 
between Perseus and Phinaeus,” a Dog, &c. 

The important works which have perished include the uncom- 
pleted chalice intended for Clement VIL ; a gold cover for a 
prayer-book as a gift from Pope Paul IIL to Charles Y., — both 
described at length in his autobiography ; large silver statues of 
Jupiter, Vulcan and Mars, wrought for Francis during his 
sojourn in Paris ; a bust of Julius Caesar ; and a silver cup for 
the cardinal of Ferrara. The magnificent gold “ button,” or 
morse, made by Cellini for the cope of Clement VIL, the com- 
petition for which is so graphically described in his autobiography, 
appears to have been sacrificed by Pius VL, with, many other 
priceless specimens of the goldsmith’s art, in furnishing the 
indemnity of 30,000,000 francs demanded by Napoleon at the 
conclusion of the campaign against the States of the Church in 
1797. According to the ^erms of the treaty, the pope was per- 
mitted to pay a third of that sum in plate and jewels. Fortunately 
there are in the print room of the British Mus^m three water- 
colour drawings of this splendid morse by F. Bertoli, done at the 
instance of an Englishman named Talmen ijfi the first half pf the 
1 8th century. The obverse and reverse, os well as the rhp# 
are drawn full size, and moreover the morse with, the preqiqus 
stones set therein, including a diamond then, the 

second largest in the world, is fully described. 
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Bjblioor APHY. — The autobiography already named is the 
foundation of most of works written concerning CeUuu’s life. 
See also Cellini, Ihs Tims and Contemporaries, by “ the Author 
Of the Life of Sir Kenelm Digliy " (t 899) ; f- Dimier, Celhni d la 
cour France (1898) ; Eugene Plon, Cellini, orfivre, midatUeur, 
&-C. (1883) ; Bolzenthad, Sktzsen mr K unstgeschichte det modernen 
Medaillen-Artnfit i40fg-id^o (Berlin, 18^0); A. Armaiid, Les 
M^dailkufs Ualiens des AP" et XVk sUcles (3. vqIs., Paris, 1883- 
1887) ; Dr Frailbesco Tassi, Vita di Benvenuto Cellini fFirenze, 1829), 
Vita di Benvenuto Celltm scritta da lut medisimo {xB^r ) ; E. Babelon, 
La Gravure en piertes fines (Pans, 1894) ; A. Heiss, Les MMatlleurs 
fiorentins (Paris, 1887) ; J. FnedUndcr, Dte ttalienischen Schau- 
mUnsendes fUnfzehnten Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1880-188^5) ; N. Rondot, 
Les Midailleurs Ivonnais (MAcon, 1897) ; Dr Julius Cahn, Medailten 
und Plahetten der Sammlung W. P. Metzler (Frankfort^on-Main, 
1898) ; Molinier, Les Flaquettes ; L B. Supino, II Mcdashere Medtceo 
net h, Museo Nazionale di Firenze (Florence, 1899) . L’Arte di 
Benvenuto Cellini (Florence, 1901) , C. von Fabriczy, Medaillen der 
ttalienischen Renaissance (Leipzig) , L. Fotrer, Biographical Diction- 
ary of Medallists, 6-r. (London, 1904), &cc. (W M R. ; E. A. J.) 

CELLULOSE^ the name given to both an individual — cellulose 
proper, in the restricted sense of a chemical individual — and to 
a group of substances, the celluloses or cellulose group, which 
constitute in infinitely varied forms the containing envelope of 
the plant cell. They are complex carbohydrates, or ‘‘ saccharo- 
colloids ” (Tollens), and are resolved by ultimate hydrolysis 
into monoses. The typical cellulose is represented by the 
empirical formula identical with that of starch, with 

which it has many chemical analogies as well as physiological 
correlations. The representative “cellulose” is the main con- 
stituent of the cotton fibre substance, and is obtainable by 
treating the raw fibre with boiling dilute alkalis, followed by 
chlorine gas or bromine water, or simply by alkaline oxidants. 
The cellulose thus purified is further treated with dilute acids, 
and then exhaustively with alcohol and ether. Chemical 
filter-paper (Swedish) is practically pure cellulose, the final 
purification consisting in exhaustive treatment with hydro- 
fluoric acid to remove silicious inorganic residues. The ** cellu- 
lose ” group, however, comprises a series of substances which, . 
while presenting the characters generally similar to those of 
cotton cellulose, also exhibit marked divergences. The re- 
semblances are maintained in their synthetical reactions ; but 
reactions involving the decomposition of the complex show many 
variations. For example, cotton cellulose is difficultly hydrolysed ; 
other celluloses are more or less readily split up by dilute acids, 
the extreme members readily yielding sugars : the hexoses — 
dextrose, mannose and galactose ; and the pentoses — xylose 
and arabinose ; these less resistant cell-wall constituents are 
termed hemi-celluloses. 

The celluloses proper are essentially non-nitrogenous, though 
originating in the cell protoplasm. The cell-walls of the lower 
cryptogams, similarly purified, retain a notable proportion 
— 2«o-4*o % — of constitutional nitrogen. When hydrolysed 
these fungoid celluloses yield, in addition to monoses, glucosamine 
and acetic acid. The celluloses of the phanerogams are generally 
a,ssociated, in a degree ranging from physical mixture to chemical 
union, with other complicated substances, constituting the 

compound celluloses.” The nature of the associated groups 
affords a convenient classification 
into pecto-celluloses, ligtto-cellu- 
loses and cuto-celluloses. Pecto^ 
celluloses are so named because 
the associated substances — carbo- 
hydrates, together with their oxi- 
dation products, i.e, containing 
clthef two carbonyls (CXD in the 
unit group or carboxyl (GO*OH) 
groups in a complex — are readily 
hydrolysed by weak acids to the 
gelatinous pectic acids ” or their 
salts. Li^m celluloses are the 
substances of lignified tissift, the 
non-cellulose constituents of which 
are characterized by ^he presence 
of benzenoid and fun uroid groups ; 
and although essentially complex, 


they may be regarded as homogeneous, and are conveniently 
grouped under the name lignone. The lignone complex reacts, 
by its unsaturated groups, with the halogens. It is a complex 
containing but little hydroxyl ; and is of relatively high 
carbon percentage (ss*o-57»o %). Cuto-celltdases predominate 
in the protective coatings of plant organs, and are character- 
ized by coastituent groups, the decomposition products of 
which are compounds of the fatty series, and also wax alcohols> 
acids, cholesterols, &c. 

The typical pecto-cellulose is the flax fibre, t,e, the bast fibre 
of the flax plant {Linum usttaitssimum), as it occurs in the 
plant, or as the commercial textile fibre in its raw state. Rhea, 
or ramie, is another leading textile fibre in which the cellulose 
occurs associated with alkah-solublc colloidal carbohydrates, 
Pecto-celluloses are found in the stems of the Gramineae (cereal 
straws, esparto), and in the fibro-vascular bundles of monocotyle- 
dons used as textile and rope-makmg fibres. They are the chief 
constituents of the fleshy parenchyma of fruits, tubers, rhizomes. 
Ligno-celluloses find their chemical representative in the jute 
fibre. They constitute the woods, and are therefore of tiie 
widest distributiCn and the highest industrial utility. It is 
important to note that a complex having all the chemical 
characteristics of a ligno-cellulose occurs in a soluble colloidal 
form in the juice of the white currant. The formation of ligno- 
cellulose is the chemical equivalent of the morphological change 
of the plant cell known as “ lignification.” The typical cuto- 
celluloses are the epidermal tissues of all growing plants or 
organs, which are easily detached from the underlying tissues 
which it is their function to protect. To subserve this function, 
they are extremely resistant to the attack of reagents. The 
associated groups are mostly of the normal saturated senes, and 
of very high molecular weight. 

Cellulose and Botanical Science. — The elaboration of cellulose,;.^, 
of the cell walls, and its morphological and physiological aspects 
are discussed in the articles Plants : Physiology ^ Anatomy ; 
and Cytology; while in the article Coal the part played by 
cellulose in the formation of these deposits receives treatment : 
here we may deal with its general relation to agriculture. In the 
analysis of fodder plants and other vegetable produce, the 
residue obtained after successive acid and alkaline hydrolysis is 
the ‘‘ crude fibre ” of the agricultural chemist, and is generally 
taken as a measure of the actual cellulose contents of the raw 
material. We give in tabular form the average percentage of 
crude fibre in typical food-stuffs and agricultural produce : — 


Seeds 


Seeds of Cereals. 



als. 

Per cent of 
Fibre 

Leguminous and 
Oil Seeds. 

Per cent of 
Fibre. 


2*8 

Rape . 

6-4 


6*3 

Cotton 

7*5 


9.0 

Beans . . ' 

10*0 


5-2 

Peas . 

10*0 

, 

‘ 8-0 

Lentils 

10*0 


2-5 

Vetches 

7.2 


Fodder Crops 


Stems and Foliage 
of Rbot Crops. 

Per cent of 
Fibre. 

Fodder Crops. 

Per cent of 
Fibre.^ 

Cereal Straws. 

Per cent of 
Fibre. 

White Turnip 

3'9 

Grasses , 

32«o 

Oats . . . 

60.68 

Swedish „ 

4-2 

Meadow \ 

Hay f ^ ' 

25*8 

Wheat 

Barley 

75*77 

71-74 

Carrot 

3*1 

Clover and \ 1 

Trefoil J ' 

23*5 

Mangel . 

2*<5 

Vetches . 

25*9 



Parsnip . , . 

2*6 

Lucerne . 

1 26*7 




Sainfoin . 

1 28.7 





Leguminous. 

Oil Seeds. 

Stems and 
Foliage of 
Root Crops. 

Fodder 

Crops. 

Cereal 

Straws. 

Average % of water 

14 

7 

^^7 ^ 

70*^80 

: , 1.5 


* This percentage is calculated on air-dry produce containing 15 % of water. 
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The above figures have a purely empirical value, since they 
represent a complicated mixture of various residues denved from 
the celluloses and compound celluloses. This mixture may be 
further resolved, and by special quantitative methods the pro- 
portions of actual cellulose, ligno- cellulose and cuto-celluloses 
estimated (J. Konig, Brr., 1906, 39, p. 3564). The figures are 
taken as an inverse measure of digestibility ; at the same time 
it has been established that this group of relatively indigestible 
food constituents are more or less digestible and assimilable 
as flesh and fat producers. The percentage or coefficient of 
digestibility of the celluloses of the more important food-stuffs — 
green fodder, hay, straw and grains — varies from 20 to 75 %. 
It has also been established that their physiological efficiency is, 
under certain conditions, quite equal to that of starch. 

It must also be borne in mind that the indigestible food resi- 
dues, as finally voided by the animal, have played an important 
mechanical part as an aid to digestion of those constituents 
more readily attacked in the digestive tract of animals. They 
are further an important factor of the agricultural cycle. Re- 
turned to the soil as ** farm-yard manure,^’ mixed with other 
cellulosic matter which has served as litter, they add fibre 
to the soil and, as a mechanical diluent of the mineral soil 
components, maintain this m a more open condition, penetrable 
by the atmospheric gases, and promoting distribution of moisture. 
Further by breaking down, with production of humus,” a 
complex of colloidal unsaturated ” bodies of acid function, 
they fulfil important chemical functions by interaction with the 
mineral soil constituents. 

Chemistry of Cellulose , — Purified cotton cellulose, which is the 
definitive prototypie of the cellulose group or senes, is a complex 
of monoses or their “ residues.” It is resolved by solution in 
sulphuric acid and subsequent hydrolysis of the esters thus 
produced into dextrose. This fundamental fact with its ele- 
mentary composition, most simply expressed by the formula 
has caused it to be regarded as a polyanhydride of 
dextrose. • Forming, as it does, simple esters in the ratio of the 
reacting hydroxyls 30 H : and taking into account its 

direct conversion into w-brom-methyl furfural (Fenton) a 
constitutional formula has been proposed by A. G. Green {Zcit, 
Farb, Textil Chem, 3, pp. 97 and 309 (1904)), which is a useful 
generalization of its reactions, and its ultimate relations to the 

CH(OH).CH.CH(OH) 

simpler carbohydrates, viz., J >0 >6 . Green con- 

y ^ ; CH(0H).CH.CH2 

siders, moreover, that a group thus formulated may consistently 
represent the actual dimensions of the reacting unit, but that 
unit of larger dimensions, if postulated, is easily derived from the 
above by oxygen linkings. 

From another point of view the unit group has been formu- 
.CH(OH).CH(OH) 

lated as CO * the main linking of such units in the 

XH(OH).CH(OH) ^ 

complex taking place as between their respective CO and CHg 
groups in the alternative enplic form CH — C(OH). This view gives 
expression to the genetic relations of the celluloses to the ligno- 
ceUuloses, to the tendency to carbon condensation as in the 
formation of coals, and pseudo-carbons, to the relative resistance 
of cellulose to hydrolysis, and Its other points of differentiation 
from starch, and more particularly to the ketonic character of its 
carbonyl (CO) groups, which is also more in harmony with the 
experimental facts established by Fenton as to the production of 
methyl furfural. 

The probability, however, is that no simple molecular formula 
adequately represents the constitution of cellulose as it actually 
exists or indeed reacts. On the other hand, it has been suggested 
that cellulose is to be regarded as representing a condition of 
matter analogous to that of a saline electrolyte in solution, 
as a complete of molecular aggregates, and of residues (of raonose 
groups) having distinct and opposite polarities ; $uch a complex 
is es^ntially labile and its conjuration will change, progressively 
under reaction. The exposition of this view is the subject (k 
a publication hy an^ Bevan (Researches on CelltUosey ii. 
1906), The mam purpose is to give full effect to the colloidal 


characteristics of cellulose and its derivatives, withf reference to 
the modern theory of the colloidal state as involving a particular 
internal equilibrium of amphoteric electrolytes. 

The typical , cellulose is a white fibrous substance familiar to 
us in the various forms of bleached cotton. OUier fibrous cellu- 
loses are equally characteristic as to form and appearance, e,^, 
bleached flax, hemp, ramie. It is hygroscopic, absorbing 6 to 
7 % its weight of moisture from the air. When dry, it is an 
electrical insulator, and has a specific , inductive capacity of 
about 7 : when wetted it is a conductor, and manifests electro- 
lytic phenomena.^ It is insoluWf m water and in the ordinary 
solvents ; it dissolves, however, in a 40-50 % solution of zme 
chloride, and in ammoniacal solutions of copper oxide (3 % 
CuO, 15 % NH^) : from these solutions it is obtained os a highly 
hydrated, gelatinous precipitate, from the former by dilution or 
addition of alcohol, from the latter by acidification ; these solu- 
tions have important industrial application. Projected or drawn 
into a precipitating solution they may be solidified continuously 
to threads of various, but controlled dimensions : the regenerated 
cellulose, now amorphous, in its finer dimensions is known as 
artificial silk or lustra-cellulose. These forms of cellulose retain 
the general characters of the original fibrous and “ natural ” 
celluloses. In composition they differ somewhat by combination 
with water (of hydration), which they retain in the air-dry con- 
dition. They also further combine with an increased proportion 
of atmospheric moisture, viz. up to lo-ii % of their weight. 

Derivatives, — Important derivatives are the esters or ethereal 
salts of both inorganic and organic acids, cellulose behaving as an 
alcohol, the highest esters indicating that it reacts as a trihydne 
alcohol of the formula wfC.'^^HyOjXOH).^]. The nitrates result by 
the action of concentrated nitric ac’d, either alone or in the 
presence of sulphuric acid : the normal dinitrate represents a 
definite stage in the series of nitrates, and the ester at tliis point 
manifests the important property of solubility in various alco- 
holic solvents, notably ether-alcohol. Such nitrates are the 
basis of collodion, of artificial silk by the processes of Chardonnet 
and Lehner, and of celluloid or xylonite. Higher nitrates are 
also obtainable up to the limit of the trinitrate, which is insoluble 
in ether or alcohol, but is soluble in nitroglycerin, nitrobenzene 
and other solvents. These higher nitrates are the basis of the 
most important modern explosives. 

Cellulose reacts directly with acetic anhydride to form low 
esters ; in the presence of sulphuric acid the reaction proceeds 
to higher limits ; the triacetate is soluble in chloroform. The 
acid sulphuric ester, C0HgOH(SO4H)2, is obtained by the action of 
sulphuric acid, but its relation to the original cellulose is doubt- 
ful. The monobenzoate and dibenzoate are formed by benzoyl 
chloride reacting on alkali-cellulose (see below). Cellulose 
xanthates are obtained from carbon bisulphide and alkali- 
cellulose ; these are water soluble derivatives and the basis of 
“ viscose,” and of important industries. Mixed esters— aceto- 
sulphate, aceto-benzoate, nitrobenzoyl nitrates, aceto-nitro- 
sulphates — have also been investigated. 

Cellulose (cotton), when treated with a 15-20% caustic 
soda solution, gives the compound CgH|^0^-Hj|0*2Na0H, 
alkali-cellulose, the original riband -like form with reticulated 
walls of the cellulose being transformed into a smooth-walled 
cylinder. The structural Ganges in the ultimate fibre deter- 
mine very considerable changes in the dimensions of fabrics so 
treated. The reactions and structural changes were investigated 
by J. Mercer, and are known generally as “ mercerization.*' In 
recent years a very large industry in “ mercerized fabrics 
(cotton) has resulted from the observation that if the shrinkages 
of the yams and fabrics be antagonized by mechanical means, 
a very high lustre is developed. 

Similar, but less definite compounds, are formed with the 
oxides of lead, mai^anese, barium, iron, aluminium and 
chromium. These derivatives, which also fihd industrial applica- 
tions in the dyeing and printing of fabrics, differ but little in 

* C. F. Cross an# E. J. Bevan, /owr. Chehl Sod.f 1^05, 67, p, 449 j 
C R. Darling, Jouwi Faraday 1904 ; A. Cain^pbell, Roy, 

Sac,., 1906. , f 
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appearance from the original cellulose, and are without influence 
oii its essential characteristids. 

Decompostitons.—VLydttAytxs solution in sulphuric acid 
followed by dilution and boiling the diluted solution celliilose 
hydrolyses to fermentable sugars ; this reaction is utilized 
industrially in the manufacture of glucose from rags. Hydro- 
chloric’ acid produces a friable mass of hydrocellulose/^ 
probably CigHn^Ou, insoluble in water, but readily attacked 
by alk^is, with the production of soluble derivatives ; some 
dextrose is formed in the original reaction. Hydrobromic acid 
in ethereal solution gives furfurane derivatives. Cold dilute 
acids have no perceptible action on cellulose. The actions of 
such acids are an important auxiliary to bleaching, dyeing 
and printing processes, but they require careful limitation in 
respect of concentration and temperature. Cellulose is extremely 
resistant to the action of dilute alkalis : a 1-2 % solution of 
sodium hydrate having little action at temperatures up to 150® ; 
hence the use of caustic soda, soda ash and Sodium silicate in 
bleaching processes, t.e. for the elimination of tlie non-cellulose 
components of the raw fibres. Oxidation in acid solutions 
gives compounds classed as “ oxy celluloses,” insoluble in water, 
but more or less soluble in alkalis ; continued oxidation gives 
formic, acetic and carbonic acids. Oxidation in alkaline solution 
is more easily controlled and limited ; solutions of bleaching 
powder, or more generally of alkaline hydrochlorites, receive 
industrial application in oxidizing the coloured impurities of the 
fibre, or residues left after more or less severe alkali treatments, 
leaving the cellulose practically unaffected. This, however, 
is obviously a question of conditions : this group of oxidants 
also oxidize to oxycellulose, and under more severe conditions 
to acid products, e.g, oxalic and carbonic acids. Certain bacteria 
also induce decompositions which are resolutions into ultimate 
products of the lowest molecular dimensions, as hydrogen, 
carbon dioxide, methane, acetic acid and butyricacid(Omeliansky) 
{Handb. Techn, Mykologie [F. Lafar] pp. 245-268), but generally 
the cellulose complex is extremely resistant to the organic 
ferments. Cellulose burns with a luminous flame to carbon 
dioxide and water ; dry distillation gives a complicated mixture 
of gaseous and liquid products and a residue of charcoal or 
pseudo-carbon. Chromic acid in sulphuric acid solutions effects 
a complete oxidation, t,e. combustion to water and carbonic acid. 

Li gno-celluloses. -^These compounds have many of the 
characteristics of the cellulose esters ; they are in effect ethereal 
compounds of cellulose and the quinonoid lign’one complex, 
and the combination resists hydrolysis by weak alkalis or acids. 
The cellulose varies in amount from 80 to 50 %, and the lignone 
varies inversely as the degree of lignification, that is, from the 
lignified bast fibre of annuals, of which jute is a type, to the dense 
tissues of the perennial dicotyledonous woods, typified by the 
beech. The empirical formula of the lignone complex varies 
from CigHogOj, (jute) to (pine wood). In certain 

reactions the non-cellulose or lignone constituents are selectively 
converted into soluble derivatives, and may be separated as 
such from the cellulose which is left ; for example, chlorination 
gives products soluble in sodium sulphite solution, by the com- 
bination of unsaturated groups of the lignone with the halogen, 
while digestion with bisulphite solutions at elevated tempera- 
tures (140^-160°) gives soluble sulphonated derivatives. This 
last reaction is employed industrially in the preparation of cellu- 
lose for paper-making from coniferous woods. These reactions 
are ” quantitative ” since they depend upon well-defined con- 
stitutional features of the lignone complex, and the resolution 
of the ligno-cellulose takes place with no further change in the I 
lignone than the synthetical combination with the substituting 
groups. The constituent groups of the lignone specifically 

HC 

reacting are of benzenoid type of fl^e probable form ^ 

* CO 

deduced from the similarity of the chlorinated derivatives 
to mairogajlol, the product of the action of chlorine on 
pyrogallol in acetic acid solution (A. Hantzsch, Ber. 20, p. 2033). 


The complex contiains methoxy (OCHg) groups. There is also 
present a residue which is readily broken down by Oxidizing 
agents, and indeed by simple hydrolysis, to acetic acid, 
i^mother important group of actual constituents are pentosanes 
— partially isolated as ** wood gum ” by solution in alkalis 
— ^and furfural derivatives (hydroxy furfurals) derived from 
these. The actual constitutional relationships of these main 
groups, as well as the localization of the methoxy groups, are 
still problematical. 

Certain colour reactions are characteristic, though they are 
m some cases reactions of certain constituents invariably present 
in the natural forms of the ligno-cellulose ; which may be re- 
moved without affecting the essential character of the lignone 
complex. Aniline salts generally give a yellow coloration, 
dimethyl-para-phenylenediamine gives a deep red coloration, 
phloroglucin in hydrochloric acid gives a crimson coloration. 
Reactions more definitely characteristic of the lignone are 
ferric ferrocyanide, which is taken up and transformed into 
Prussian blue throughout the fibre, without affecting its .structure, 
although there may be as much as a 50 % gain in weight ; iodine 
in potassium iodide solution gives a deep brown colour due to 
absorption of the halogen, a reaction which admits of quantitative 
application, t,e. as a measure of the proportion of ligno-cellulose 
in a fibrous mixture ; nitric acid gives a deep orange yellow 
coloration ; digested with the dilute acid (5-10 % HNOy) at 50^ 
the ligno-celluloses are entirely resolved, the lignone complex 
being attacked and dissolved in the form of nitroso-ke tonic 
acids, which, on continued heating, are finally resolved to 
oxalic, acetic, formic and carbonic acids. 

Denmitves of Ligno-cellulose ~\^y reaction with chlorine 
jute yields the derivative soluble in alcohol, and in 

acetic acid ; this derivative has the reactions of a quinone 
chloride. By reaction with sodium sulphite it is converted into 
a hydroquinone siilphonate of deep purple colour. I'he reaction 
of the ligno-celluloses (pine wood) with the bisulphites yields 
the soluble derivatives of the general formula C2bnj!i^Oi>’SOiIl 
(containing two O-CHg groups). Jute reacts with nitric acid m 
presence of sulphuric acid to form nitrates ; and with acetic 
anhydride to form low acetates. It reacts with alkaline hydrates 
with structural changes similar to those obtained with cotton ; 
and by the further action of benzoyl chloride and of carbon 
bisulphide upon the resulting compounds there result the cor- 
responding benzoates and xanthates respectively. But these 
synthetical derivatives are mixtures of cellulose and lignone 
derivatives, and so far of merely theoretical interest. 

Decompositions of Ligno-cellulose . — In addition to the specific 
resolutions al)ove described which depend upon the distinctive 
chemical characters of the cellulose and lignone respectively, 
the following may be noted : to simple hydrolytic agents the 
two groups are equally resistant, therefore by boiling with dilute 
acids or alkalis the groups are attacked pan passu. Weak 
oxidants may also be used as bleaching agents to remove coloured 
by-products without seriously attacking the ligno-cellulose, 
which is obtained in its bleached form. Nitric acid of all strengths 
effects complete resolution. Chromic acid in dilute solutions 
combines with the lignone complex, but in presence of hydro- 
lysing acids total oxidation of the lignone is determined. The 
principal products are oxalic, carbonic, formic and acetic acids. 
This reaction is an index df constitution. Generally, the lignone 
is attacked under many conditions and by many reagents which 
are without action upon cellulose, by virtue of its unsaturated 
constitution, and its acid and aldehydic residues. 

Cuto-cellulose , — A typical cuto-cellulose is the cuticle (peel) of 
the apple which, whin purified by repeated hydrolytic treatment 
and finally by alcohol and ether, gives a ptoduOt Of the composi- 
tion C« 75-66 %, H«ii‘ 37%, 0^14-97%. Hydrolysis by 
strong alkalis gives stearo-clitic acid, C2flH^g04, and oleO-ctitiO 
acid, C,4H2 o 04 (Fr^y). Cork is a complex mi!xtiire containing 
various compound celluloses ; extraction with alCohol removes 
certain fatty alcohols and acids, and aromatic derivatives related 
to tannic acid ; the residue is probably a ikiixture of cellulose, 
ligno-cellulose, cerin, and suberffi ; the latter yields 
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Stearic acid, and the acid The cuto- 

celluloses have been only superficially investigated, and, with 
the exception of cork, are of but little direct industrial importance. 

Industrial Uses of Cellulose . — The applications of cellulose to 
the necessities of human life, infinitely varied in kind as they are 
colossal in magnitude, depend upon two groups of qualities or 
properties, (i) structural, (2) chemical. The manufactures of 
vegetable textiles and of paper are based upon the fibrous forms 
of the naturally occurring celluloses, together with such structural 
qualities as are expressed in the terms strength, elasticity, 
specific gravity. As regards chemical properties, those which 
come into play are chiefly the negative quality of resistance to 
chemical change ; this is obviously a primary factor of value in 
enabling fabrics to withstand wear and tear, contact with 
atmospheric oxygen and water, and such chemical treatments as 
laundrying ; positive chemical properties arc brought into play 
in the auxiliary processes of dyeing, printing, and the treatment 
and preparation in connexion with these. Staple textiles of 
this group are cotton, flax, hemp and jute ; other fibres are used 
in rope-making and bmsh-making industries. These subjects 
are treated in special articles under their own headings and in 
the article Fibres. The course of industrial development in the 
19th century has been one of enormous expansion in use and 
considerable refinement in methods of preparation and manu- 
tacture. Efforts to introduce new forms of cellulose have had 
little result. Rhea or ramie has been a favourite subject of 
investigation ; the industry has been introduced into England, 
and doubtless its d?\'f lopmcuit is only a question of time, 
as on the continent of Europe the production of rhea yarns 
is well established, though it is still only a relatively small 
trade -probably two or three tons a day total production. The 
paper trade has required to seek new sources of cellulose, in 
consequence of the enormous expansion of the uses of paper. 
Important phases of development were: (i) m the perfod i860 to 
1870, the introduction ot esparto, which has risen to a consump- 
tion of 250,000 tons a year in the United Kingdom, at which 
figure it remains fairly steady ; (2) the decade 1870 to 1880, 
which saw the development of the manufacture of cellulose from 
coniferous woods, and this industry now furnishes a staple of 
world-wide consumption, though the- industry is necessarily 
localized in countries where the coniferous woods are available 
in large cjuantities. As a development of the paper industry we 
must mention the manufacture of paper textiles, based upon the 
production of pulp yarns. Paper pulps are worked into flat 
strips, which are then rolled into cylindrical fonn, and by a final 
twisting process a yarn is produced sufficiently strong to be 
employed in weaving. 

What we may call the special cellulose industries depend upon 
specific chemical properties of cellulose, partly intrinsic, partly 
belonging to the derivatives such as the esters. Thus the cellu** 
lose nitrates are the bases of our modern high explosives, as well 
as those now used for military purposes. Their use has been 
steadily developed and perfected since the middle of the 19th 
century. The industries in celluloid, xylonite, &c., also depend 
upon the nitric esters of cellulose, and the plastic state which 
they assume when treated with solvent liquids, such as alcohol, 
amyl acetate, camphor and other auxiliaries, in which state 
they can l>e readily moulded and fashioned at will. They have 
taken an important plade as structural materials both in useful 
and artistic applications. The acetates of cellulose have recently 
been perfected, and are used in coating fine wires for electrical 
purposes, especially in instrument- making; this use depends 
upon their electrical properties of high insulation and low Jn- 
ductive capacity. Hydrated forms of cellulose, which result 
from treatment with various reagents, are the bases of the 
following industries : vegetable parchment results from the 
action of sulphuric acid upon cellulose (cotton) in the form of 
papef, followed by that of water, which precipitates the partially 
colloidali»ed cellulose. This industry is carried out on ‘‘con** 
tinuows ** machinery, the cellulosle, in the* form of paper, being 
treated in rolls. Vulcanized fibre is produced by similar 
cesses, as for instance by treathig paper with iinc chloride 
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solvents and cementing together a number of sheets when in the 
colloidal hydrated state ; the goods are exhaustively washed to 
remove last traces of soluble electrolytes ; this is necessary, as 
the product is used for electrical insulation. The soh'cnt action 
of cupro-ammonium is used in treating cellulose goods, cotton 
and paper, the action being allowed to proceed sufficiently, to 
attack the constituent fibres and convert them into colloidal 
cupro-ammonium compounds, which are then dried, producing 
a characteristic green-coloured finish of colloidal cellulose and 
rendering the goods impervious to water. The important in- 
dustry of mercerization has been mentioned above ; this is 
carried out on both yams and cloth of cotton goods chiefly 
composed of Egyptian cottons. A high lustrous finish is 
produced, giving the goods very much the appearance of silk. 

Of special importance are the more recent developments in 
the production of artificial fibres of all dimensions, by spinning 
or drawing the solutions of cellulose or derivatives. Three such 
processes are in course of evolution, (i) The first is based on the 
nitrates of cellulose which are dissolved in ether-alcohol, and 
spun through fine glass jets into air or water, the unit threads 
being afterwards twisted together to constitute the thread used 
for weaving (process of Chardonnet and Lehner). These pro- 
cesses were developed in the period 1883 to 1897, at which later 
date they had assumed serious industrial proportions. (2) The 
cupro-ammonium solution of cellulose is similarly employed, 
the solution being spun or drawn into a strong acid bath which 
instantly regenerates cellulose hydrate in continuous length. 
(3) Still more recently the “ viscose ” solution of cellulose, 
of the cellulose xanthogenic acid, has been perfected for the 
production of artificial silk or lustra-cellulose ; the alkaline 
solution of the cellulose derivative being drawn either into 
concentrated ammonium salt solutions or into acid baths. 
This product, known as artificial silk, prepared by the three 
competing processes, was in 1908 an established textile with a 
total production in Europe of about 5000 tons a year, a quantity 
which bids fair to be very largely increased by the advent of the 
viscose process, which will effect a very considerable lowering 
in the cost of production. The viscose solution of cellulose is 
also used for a number of industrial effects in connexion witli 
paper-sizing, paper-coating, textile finishes, and the production 
of book cloth and leather cloth, and, solidified in solid masses, 
is used in preparing structural solids which can be moulded, 
turned and fashioned. 

For the special literature of cellulose treated from the general 
point of view of this article, the reader may consult the following 
works by C. F. Cross and E. Be van; Cellulose (1895, 2nd ed. 
1903), Researches on Cellulose, i. (1901), Researches on Cellulose ^ ii. 
(1906). (C. F. C.) 

CELSIUS, ANDERS (1701-1744), Swedish astronomer, was 
bom at Upsala on the 27th of November 1701. He occupied 
the chair of astronomy in the university of his native town 
from 1730 to 1744, but travelled during 1732 and some subse- 
quent years in Germany, Italy and France. At Nuremberg he 
published in 1733 a collection of 316 observations of the aurora 
borealis made by himself and others 1716-1732. In Paris he 
advocated the measurement of an arc of the meridian in l^pland, 
and took part, in 1736, in the expedition organized for the 
purpose by the French Academy. Six years later he described 
the centigrade thermometer in a paper read before the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences (see Thermometry). His death occurred 
at Upsala on the 25th of April 1744. He wrote : Nova Methodus 
dtsianiiam satis a terra diterminat^i (1730) ; De ohsermtionibus 
pro figura tdluris determinanda (1738); besides many less 
important works. 

See W. Ostwald‘s Klassiher der ejeacten Wissensihaften, No. S7 
1904), where Celsius's memoir on tfie thermqmetric scel<j^ 
is given in German with critical and biographical notjes (p. 132) ; 
Marie^ Histoire des sciences, viii. 30 ; Poggendorff 's BiogAileraristihes 
HandwMerbuch, ' 

0ELSU8 (c, AiB. 178), a and^century opponent of Christianity* 
known to us ixminly through the reputation of his literary work* 
The True W&rd (or Account ; dArf0ti9 A^yes), published by 
Origen in 348, seventy years after its composition-, Idi that yeair^ 
though the Church was under no direct threat of aittack* owi||g 

V. 20 
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to the mettia of the emperor Philip the Arabian, the atmosphere 
was full of conflict. The empire was celebrating the loooth 
anniversary of its birth, and imperial aspirations and ideas were 
naturally prominent. Over against the state and the worship 
of the Caesar stood as usual the Christian ideal of a rule and a 
citizenship not of this world, to which a thousand years were 
but as a day, A supernatural oride was blended with a natural 
anxiety, and it was at this juncture that Origen brought to light 
again a book written in the days of Marcus Aurelius, which 
but for the great Alexandrian might have been lost for ever. 
Sometimes quoting, sometimes paraphrasing, sometimes merely 
referring, he reproduces and replies to all Celsus’s arguments. 
His work shows many signs of haste, but he more than compien- 
sates for this by the way in which he thus preserves a singularly 
interesting memorial of the 2nd century. When we remember 
that only about one- tenth of the True Word is really lost and that 
about three-quarters of what we have is verbatim text, it would 
be ungracious to carp at the method. 

Celsus o|)ens the way for his own attack by rehearsing the taunts 
levelled at the Christians by the Jews. Jesus was bom in adultery 
, and nurtured on the wisdom of Egypt, His assertion of 
^ divine dignity is disproved by his ])Ovcrty and his miser- 

mrgtmnat, Christians have no standing in the Old Testa- 

ment prophecies, and their talk of a resurrection that was only 
revealed to some of their own adherents is fooli8liiies.s. Celsus 
indeed says that the jews are almost as iidiculous as tlic foes 
they attack ; the latter said the saviour from Heaven had come, 
the former still looked for his coming. However, the Jews have 
the advantage of bein^ an ancient nation with an ancient faith. 
The idea of an Incarnation of Goci is absurd ; why should the human 
race think itself so supenor to lx;es, ants and elephants as to be put 
in this unuiue relation to its maker ? And why should God choose 
to come to men as a Tew ? The Christian idea of a special providence 
is nonsense, an insult to the deity. Christians aie like a council of 
frogs m a marsh or a synod of worms on a dunghill, croaking and 
squeaking, “ For our sakos was the world created." It is much 
more reasonable to beheve that each part of the world has its own 
special deity ; prophets and supernatural messengers had forsooth 
appeared in more places than one. Besides lx*ing bad philosophy 
based on fictitious history, Chnstianity is not respectable. Celsus 
does not indeed repeat the Thyesloan charges so fusiuently brought 
against Christians by their calumniators, but he .says the Christian 
teachers who aic mainly weavers and cobblers Ivive no power over 
men of education. The qualifications for conversiem are ignorance 
and childish timidity. Like all quacks they gather a crowd of slaves, 
children, women and idleis. " I sneak bitterly about this," says 
Celsus, " because I feel bitterly. When we are invited to the Mys- 
teries the masters use another tone. They say, * Come to ns y^e 
who are of clean hands and pure speech, ye who are unstained by 
crime, who have a good conscience towarrls God, who have done 
justly and lived uprightly/ The Jews say, ' Come to us ye who are 
sinners, ye who are fools or children, ye who are miserable, and ye 
shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven/ The rogue, the thief, the 
burglar, the poisoner, the .spoiler of temples and tombs, those are 
their proselytes. Jesus, they say, was sent to save sinners ; was 
he not .sent to help those who have kept themselves free from sin ? 
They pretend that God will save the unjust man if he repents and 
humbles himself. The just man who Kas held steady from the 
Cradle in the ways of virtue He will not look upon." Ho pours scorn 
upon the exorcists^ — who were clearly in league with the demons them- 
selven— and upon the excesses of the itinerant and undisciplined 
“ prophets " who roam through cities and camps and commit to 
everlasting fire cities and lands and their inhabitants. Above all 
Christians are disloyal, and every church is an illicit collegium, an 
insinuation deadly at any time, but e.specially so under Marcus 
Aurelius. Why caJnnot Christians attach themselves to the great 
philosophic, and political authorities oi the world ? A properly 
understood woiship of gods and demons is quite compatible with 
a purified monotheism, and they might as well give up the mad 
idea 6f winning the authorities over to their faith, or of hoping to 
attain anything hkg universaJ agreement on divme things. 

Celsus and Porphyry (q.v.) are the two early literary opponents 
of Christianity who have most claim to consideration, and it is 
The worth noticing that^ while they agree alike in high 

Philo aims, in skilful address aud in devoted toil, their 

oophr^ religious standpoints are widely dissimilar. Porphyiy 
CeiooM* jg above all a pure philosopher, but also n man of deep 
religious feeling, whose ifuest and goal are the kitowlec^e of 
Ood; Celsds, the friend of Lucian, though sometimes called 
Epioutean ahd sometimes Platonist, is not a professed philosopher 
at all, but a man of the world, redly at h^rt an agnostic, like 
GAccilius in Minudkis Felix {q.vJ), whose religion is nothing more 


or less than the Empire. He is keen, positive, logical, combining 
with curious dashes of scepticism many genuine moral convic- 
tions and a good knowledge of the various national religions and 
mythologies whose relative value he is able to appreciate. “ His 
manner of thought is under the overpowering influence of the 
eclectic Platonism of the time, and not of the doctrine of the 
Epicurean school. He is a man of the world, of philosophic cul- 
ture, who accepts much of the influential Platonism of the time 
but has absorl>ed little of its positive religious sentiment. In 
his antipathy to Christianity, which appears to him barbaric 
and superstitious, he gives himself up to the scepticism and 
satire of a man of the world through which he comes in contact 
with Epicurean tendencies.^’ He quotes approvingly from the 
Ttmaeus of Plato : “ It is a hard thing to find out the Maker and 
Father of this universe, and after having found him it is im- 
possible to make him known to all.’' Philosophy can at best 
impart to the fit some notion of him which the elect soul must 
itself develop. The Christian on the contrary maintained that 
God is known to us as far as need be in Christ, and He is accessible 
to all. Another sharp antithesis was the problem of evil. Celsus 
made evil constant in amount as being the correlative of matter. 
Hence his scorn of the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
held then in a very crude form, and his ridicule of any attempt 
to raise the vulgar masses from their degradation. The real root 
of the difficulty to Platonist as to Gnostic was his sharp antithesis 
of form as good and matter as evil. 

Opinion at one time inclined to the view that the Tru£ Word 
was written in Rome, but the evidence (wholly internal) points 
much more decisively to an Egyptian, and in particular 
an Alexandrian origin. Not only do the many intimate 
references to Egyptian history and customs support 
this position, but it is clear that the jews of Celsus are 
not Western or Roman but belong to the Orient, and 

especially * to that circle of Judaism which had received and 
assimilated the idea of the Logos. 

The date also is clearly defined. Besides the general indication 
that the Empire was passing through a military crisis, which 
points to the long struggle waged by Marcus Aurelius against the 
Marcomanni and other Germanic tribes, there is a reference 
{Contra Celsum, viii. 69) to the rescript of that emperor impressing 
on governors and magistrates the duty of keeping a strict watch 
on extravagances in religion. This edict dates from 176-177, 
and inaugurated the persecution which lasted from that time 
till the death of Marcus Aurelius in 180. During these years 
Commodus was associated with Marcus in the imperium, and 
Celsus has a reference to this joint rule (viii. 71). 

Celsus shows himself familiar with the story of Jewish origins. 
Any pagan who wished to understand and criticize Christianity 
intimately had to begin by learning from the Jews, /n 
and this accounts for the opening chapters of his argu- ihohiatory 
ment. He has a good knowledge of Genesis 
Exodus, refers to the stories of Jonah, Daniel (vii. 53) 
and Enoch (v. 52), but does not make much use of the 
Prophets or the Psalter. As regards the New Testament hzs 
position is closely in agreement with that reflected in the con- 
temporary Acts of the Martyrs of Salt. He speaks of a Christian 
collection of writings, and knew and used the gospels, but was 
influenced less by the fourth than by the Synoptics. There is 
more evidence of Pauline ideas than of Pauline letters. 

The gnostic sects and their writings were well known to him 
(viii* 15 and vi. 25), and so was the work of Marcion. There are 
indications, too, of an acquaintance with Justin Martyr and the 
Sibylline literature ^vii. 53, cp. v. 61). “ He is perfectly aware 
of the internal differences between Christians, and he is familiar 
with the various stages of development in the history of their 
religion. These are cleverly employed in order to heighten the 
impression of its instability. He plays off the sects against the 
Catholic Church, the primitive age c^ainst the present, Christ 
against the apostles, the various revisions of the Bible against 
the trustworthiness of the text and so forth, though he atoits 
that everything was not really so bad at first as it is at present.’' 

The True W<mi had very Uttle influence either on the mutual 
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relations of Churdi and State, or on classical literature. Echoes 
of it are found in Tertullian and in Mmucius Felix, and then it 
lay forgotten until Origen gave it new life. A good deal of the 
neo-Platonic polemic naturally went back to Celsus, and both 
the ideas and phrases of the True Word are found in Porphyry 
and Julian, though the closing of the New Testament canon in 
the meantime somewhat changed the method of attack for these 
writers. 

Of more importance than these matters is the light which the 
book sheds on the strength of the Church about the year 180. 
It is of course easy to see that Celsus had no apprehen.sion of 
the {spiritual needs even of his own day which it was the Christian 
purpose to satisfy, that he could not grasp anything of the new 
life enjoyed by the poor in spirit, and that he underrated the signi- 
ficance of the Church, regarding it simply as one of a number of 
warring sections (mostly Gnostic), and so seeing only a mark 
of weakness. And yet, there is all through an undercurrent which 
runs hard against his surface verdicts, and here and there comes 
to expression. He is bound to admit that Christianity has been 
stated reasonably ; against the moral teaching of Jesus he can 
only bnng the lame charge of plagiarism, and with the Christian 
assertion that the Logos ife the Son of God he completely accords. 
Most suggestive, however, is his closing appeal to the Christians. 
“ Come,” he says, ‘‘ don’t hold aloof from the common regime. 
Take your place by the emperor’s side. Don’t claim for yoursclveii 
another empire, or any special position.” It is an overture for 
p)eace. If all were to follow your example and abstain from 
politics, the affairs of the world would fall into the hands of 
wild and lawless barbarians ” (viii. 68). Forced to admit that 
Christiiuis are not mfructuost tn negotm, he wants them to be 
good citizens, to retain their own belief but conform to the state 
religion. It is an earnest and striking appeal on behalf of the 
Empire, which was clearly in great danger, and it .shows the terms 
offered to the Church, as well as the strength of the Church at the 
time. Numerically, Christians may have formed perhaps a tenth 
of the population, ue, in Alexandria there would be fifty or sixty 
thousand, but their power in a community was out of all pro- 
portion to their mere numbers. 

LiriiRATiTRE ~Th. Keim, Celsus' IVah^es Wort (1873) , P 61 agaud, 
£itude SHY CeUe (1878) ; K. J, Neumann’s edition m bcYiptores 
(rraect pti Christianam impugnaverurit religwnem, and article in 
Hauck-Ilerzog’s Realemvk. fur prot. Theo! .where a very full biblio- 
graphy IS fifiven. See also W. Moeller, Hist of the Chr. Church, i. 
i6q If. ; A. Harnack, Expansion of ChYisHanity, n. 129 ff. ; J. A. 
Froude, Short Studies, iv. 

CELT, or Kelt, the generic name of an ancient people, the bulk 
of whom inhabited the central and western p)arts of Europe. 
(For the sense of a primitive stone tool, see the separate artide, 
later.) Much confusion has arisen from the inaccurate use of 
the terms “ Celt ” and “ Celtic.” It is the practice to speak of 
the dark-complexioned people of France, Great Britain and 
Ireland as black Celts,” although the ancient writers never 
applied the term “ Celt ” to any dark-complexioned person. To 
them great stature, fair hair, and blue or grey eyes were the 
characteristics of the Celt. The philologists have added to the 
confusion by classing as “ Celtic ” the speeches of the dark-- 
complexioned races of the west^ of Scotland and the west of 
Ireland. But, though Usage has ma<le it convenient in this work 
to employ the term, Celtic ” cannot be properly applied to 
whdt is really “ Gaelic.” 

The ancient, writers regarded as homogeneous all the fair- 
haired picoples dwelling north of the Alps, the Greeks terming them 
all KdUn. Physically they fall into two loosefy-divided groups^ 
which shade off into each other. The first of these is restricted 
to north-western Europe, having its chief scat in Scandinavia. 
It is distinguished by a long head, a long face, a narrow aquiline 
nose, blue eyes, very light hair and great stature. Those are the 
peoples usually tamed Teutonic by modern writers. The other 
group is marked by a round head; a broad face, a nose oiften 
rath^ broad and heavy, hazel-grey eyes, light chestnut hair; 
they are thick^set and of medium li^ht. This race is often 
termed “ Celtic” ot ” Alpine ” from the fAct of its occurrence 
all along the great tnodntain chgin fnm south-west France, in 


Savoy, in Switzerland, the Po valley and Tirol, as well as in 
Auvergne, Brittany, Normandy, Burgundy, the Ardennes and 
the Vosges. It thus stands miiiway not only geographically but 
also in physical features between the ” Teutonic ” type of Scandi- 
navian and the so-called ‘‘ Mediterrtoean race ” with its long head, 
long face, its rather broad nose, dark brown or black hair, dark 
eyes, and slender form of medium height. The “ Alpine race ” 
is commonly supposed to be Mongoloid in origin and to have edme 
from Asia, the home of round-skulled races. Bot it is far more 
probable that they are the same in origin as the dark race south 
of them and the tall fair race north of them, and that the broad- 
ness of their skulls is simply due to their having been long 
domiciled in mountainous regions. Thus the ” Celtic ” ox 
{Bos longifrons), from remote age>s the common type in the 
Alpine regions, is characterized by the height of its forehead 
above the orbits, by its highly-developed occipital region, and its 
small horns. Not only do animals change their physic^ character- 
. istics in new environment, but modern peoples when settled in 
I new surroundings for even one or two centuries, e,g. the American 
of New England and the Boer of South Africa, prove that man 
is no less readily affected by his surroundings. 

The northern race has ever kept pressing down on the broad- 
skulled, brown-complexioned men of the Alps, and intermixing 
with them, and at times has swept right over the great mountain 
chain into the tempting regions of the south, producing such 
races as the Celto-Ligyes, Celtibcrians, Ccltillyrians, Celto- 
Thracians and Celto-Scythians. In its turn the Alpine race has 
pressed down upon their darker and less warlike kindred of the 
south, either driven down before the tall sons of the north or 
swelling the hosts of the latter as the/ swept down south. 

As the natives of the southern peninsula came into contact 
with these mixed people, who though differing in the shape of the 
skull nevertheless varied little from each other in speech and 
colour of their hair and eyes, the ancient writers termed them all 
“ Keltoi.” But as the most dreaded of these Celtic tribes came 
down from the shores of the Baltic and Northern Ocean, the 
ancients applied the name Celt to those peoples who are spoken 
of as Teutonic in modern parlance. The Teutons, whose name is 
generic for Germans, appear in liistory along with the Cimbri, 
universally held to be Celts, Ixit coming from the same region as 
the Guttones (Goths) by the shores of the Baltic and North Sea. 
Again, the Germani themselves first appear in the Celtic host 
destroyed by Marcellus at Clastidium in 225 b.c. All the true 
Celtae or Galatae in France had come across the Rhine ; the 
Belgic tribes in northern France were Cimbri, who also had crossed 
the Rhine : in Caesar’s day the Germans were still constantly 
crossing that river, and so-called Gauls who lived near the 
Germans, e.g. the Treveri, closely resembled the latter in their 
habits, while in later timc.s were to come Goths and Franks from 
beyond the great river. It is then not strange that the GaUic 
name for a henchman (ombactus) is the same as the Gothic 
(ambahts). 

The earliest invaders, under the name of Celtae^ had occupied 
all central Gaul, doubtless mixing with the aboriginal Ligunans 
and Iberians^ who, however, maintained themselves reipectively 
in the later Provence and in Aquitania. The Celts had firmly 
established themselves by the 7th century n.c. and we know not 
how Icng before, the Bituriges (whose name survives in Bern) 
being the dominant tribe. In the Alps and the Danube Valley 
some of the Celts had dwelt from the Stone Age ; there they had 
developed the workihg of copper, disdovered bronze (an ahoy of 
copper and tin), and the art of smdttng iron (see EALiArntt). 
The Umbrians, who were part of the Alpine Celts, had- been 
pressing down into Italy from the Bronze A^, though checked 
completely by the rise of the Etruscan power in the xoth century 
BiCr The invention of iipon weapons made the Celts henceforth 
irresistible^ One of the Earliest movements after this discovery 
was probably that of the Achaeans of Homer, who about 1450 
B.d invaded Greece: (see AciIabaks), bringing with them the 
use of iron aind bruomee, the practice of cremating the dead, 
and the style of ornament known as Geometric. Later the 
Cmimerians (see ScnrtHiA and CmWami) passed down from the 
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Cimbric Chersonese, doubtless following the amber routes, and 
then turned east along the Danube, some of their tribes, e,g. the 
Treres, settling in Thrace, and crossing into Asia; otliers 
settled in southern Russia, leaving their name in the Crimea ; 
then when hard pressed by the Scythians most of them passed 
round the east end of the Euxine into Asia Minor, probably 
being the people known as Gimirri on Assyrian monuments, 
and ravaged that region, the relics of the race finally settling at 
Sinope. 

At the beginning of the 6th century B.c. the Celts of France 
had grown very powerful under the Biturigian king Ambigatus. 
They appear to have spread southwards into Spain, occupying 
most of that country as far south as Gades (Cadiz), some tribes, 
f.g. Turdentani and Turduli, forming permanent settlements 
and being still powerful there in Roman times ; and in northern 
central Spain, from the mixture of Celts with the native Iberians, 
the population henceforward was called Celtiberian. About 
this time also took place a great invasion of Italy ; Segovisus 
and Bellovisus, the nephews of Ambigatus, led armies through 
Switzerland, and over the Brenner, and by the Maritime Alps, 
respectively (Livy v. 34). The tribes who sent some of their 
numbers to invade Italy and settle there were the Bituriges, 
Arverni, Senones, Aedui, Ambarri, Carnuti and Aulerci. 

Certain material remains found in north Italy, e.g. at Sesto 
Calende, may belong to this invasion. The next great wave of 
("elts recorded was that which swept down on north Italy 
shortly before 400 b.c. These invaders broke up in a few years 
the Etruscan power, and even occupied Rome herself after the 
disaster on the Alha (390 b.c.). Bought off by gold they with- 
drew from Rome, hut they continued to hold a great part of 
northern Italy, extending as far south as Sena Gallica (Szw- 
gaglia), and henceforward they were a standing source of danger 
to Rome, especially in the Samnite Wars, until at last they were 
either subdued or expelled, e.g. the Boil from the plains of the 
Po. At the same time as the invasion of Italy they had made, 
fresh descents into the Danube valley and the upper Balkan, 
and perhaps may have pushed into southern Russia, but at this 
time they never made their way mtt) Greece, though the Athenian 
ladies copied the style of hair and dress of the Cimbrian women. 
About 280 B.c. the Celts gathered a great host at the head of the 
Adriatic, and accompanied by the Illyrian tribe of Autariatae, 
they overthrew the Macedonians, overran Thessaly, and invaded 
Phocis in order to sack Delphi, but they were finally repulsed, 
chiefly by the efforts of the Aetolians (279 b.c.). The remnant 
of those who returned from Greece joined that part of their army 
which had remained in Thrace, and marched for the Hellespont. 
Here some of their number settled near Byzantium, having | 
conquered the native Thracians, and made Tyle their capital. ' 
The Byzantines had to pay them a yearly tribute of 80 talents, 
until on the death of the Gallic king Cavarus (some time after 
220 B.c.) they were annihilated by the Thracians. The main 
body of the Gauls who had marched to the Hellespont crossed it 
under the leadership of Leonnorius and Lutarius. Straightway 
they overran the greater part of Asia Minor, and laid under 
tribute all west of Taurus, even the Seleucid kings. At last 
Attila, king of Pergamum, defeated them in a series of battles 
commemorated on the Pergamcne sculptures, and henceforth 
they were confined to a strip of land in the interior of Asia Minor, 
the Galatia of history. Their three tribes--*-TrQcmi, Tolisto- 
bogians and Tectosages — submitted to Rome (189 b.c.), but they 
remaihed autonomous till the death of their king Amyntas, 
when Augustus erected Galatia into a province. Their descend- 
ants were probably the foolish Galatians to whom St Paul 
wrote (see Galatia). 

Ancient writers spoke of all these Gauls as Cimbri, aild identi- 
fied them with the Ciifimerians of earlier date, who in Homeric 
times dwelt on the ocean next to the LaestrygoneS, in a region 
of wintry gloom, but where the sun set not in summer; Nor was 
it only towards the south and the Hellespont that the Celtic 
tide ever set. They passed eastward to the Danube mouth and 
into southern Russia, as far as the Sea of Azov, mingling With 
the Scythians, as is^jiwovcd by the name Gelto-scyths. Mitbra- 


dates VI. of Pontus seems to have negotiated with them to gain 
their aid against Rome, and Bituitus, a Gallic mercenary, was 
with him at his death. 

The Celts had continually moved westwards also. The Belgae, 
who were Cimbric in origin, had spread across the Rhine and 
given their name to all northern France and Belgium (Gallia 
Belgica)» Many of these tribes sent colonies over into south- 
eastern Britain, where they had been masters for some two 
centuries when Caesar invaded the island (see Britain). But 
there is evidence that from the Bronze Age there had been settlers 
in northern Britain who were broad-skulled and cremated their 
dead, a practice which had arisen in south Germany in the early 
Bronze Age or still earlier. It is not unlikely that, as tradition 
states, there were incursions of Celts from central Gaul into 
Ireland during the general Celtic unrest m the 6th century b.c. 
It is certain that at a later period invaders from the continent, 
bringing with them the later Iron Age culture, commonly called 
La T6ne, which had succeeded that of Hallstatt, had settled in 
Ireland. Not only are relics of La T6ne culture found in Ireland, 
but the oldest Irish epics celebrate tall, fair-haireid, grey-eyed 
heroes, armed and clad in (Jallic fashion, who had come from the 
continent. The Celts in Italy, in the Balkan, m France and in 
Britain, overspread the Indo-European peoples, who differed 
from themselves but slightly in speech. The Celts represented 
Indo-European q by />, whilst the Greeks, Illyrians, Thracians, 
Ligurians, and aborigines of France, Britain and Ireland 
represented it by ky c or qu. The Umbrian-Sabellian tribes had 
the same phonetic peculiarity as the Celts. Thus Gallic petor 
(petor-riiumy ‘‘ four-wheeler ^’), Umbrian peiuty Homeric 7r«rcpes\ 
Boeotian (Achaean) ircrrapcs', ‘Welsh pedwar: but Gaelic cethtr, 
Lat. guaiuor. The Celts are thus dearly distinguished from 
the Gaelic-speiiking dark race of Britain and Ireland, and in spite 
of usage it must be understood that it is strictly misleading 
to apply the term Celtic to the latter language. 

See also Ridgeway, Early Age of Oreece, vol. 1., and Oldei^t Irish 
Eptc ; Ripley, The Races of Europe ; Sergi, The Mediterranean Raic. 

(W. Ri.) 

Celtic Languages 

Introduction , — The Celtic languages form one group of the 
Indo-European family of languages. As might be expected from 
their geographical distribution, they hold a position between 
the Italic and Teutonic groups. They are distinguished from 
these and other branches of the family by certain well-marked 
characteristics, the most notable of which are the loss of initial 
and inter-vocalic p, cf. Ir. athatr with Lat. pater ; Ir. Idn, 
‘‘ full,” Welsh llaiony Breton leuny with Lat. plenus ; Gaulish 
are-y “ beside,” Ir. ar, Welsh, Breton ar, with Gr. wepl, Topd ; 
and the change of I. E. e to i, cf. Ir. /fr, ** true,” Welsh gwir, 
Breton gwir, Lat. verus. We may further mention that the I. E. 
labialized velar gv is represented by by e.g, Ir. bo, ** cow,” Welsh 
buwchy Gr. /JoGs, Sanskr. gdus] Ir, ftm, “woman,” Gr. ytno), 
whilst the medial aspirates bky dh, gh result in simple voiced 
stops. LE. sonant r and I become ri, h. Other distinctive 
features of the modem dialects are not found in Gaulish, partly 
owing to the character of the monuments. Such are the -ss- 
preterite and the fusion of simple prepositions with pronominal 
elements, e.g. Ir. frt-umm, “ against me,” Welsh wrth-yf, Breton 
ouz'inn. The initial mutations which are, so characteristic of 
the living languages did not arise until after the Romans had 
left Britain. The Celtic languages betray a surprising affinity 
with the Italic dialects. Indeed, these two groups seem tp stand 
in a much closer relationship to orip another than any other pair. 
As features common to both Celtic and Italic we may mention : 
(i) the gen, sing, ending -i of masc. and neut. stems in ; (2) 
verbal nouns in -dion ; (3) the b- future ; (4) the passive forma- 
tion in -r. 

The various Celtic dialects may be divided as follows 1 — (i) 
Gaulish ; (2) Goidelic, including Irish, Scottish Gaelic, and Manx ; 
(3) Brythonic, including Welsh, Breton and Cornish. Gaulish 
and Brythonic, like Oscan and Umbrian among the italic 
dialects, change the L E. labialized velar guttural qv to p, whibt 
the Goidelic. dialects retain the whichiater gives up the labial 
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element and becomes k, e.g, Gaulish petor-, “ four/* Ir. cethir, 
Welsh petguar, Breton pevar,^ Lat. quaituor ; Ir. da, who/* 
Welsh pwy, Lat. qms ; Gaulish epo-, horse/* Welsh eb-ol, 
Breton eb-eul, Ir. ech, Lat. equus. vSeveral attempts have been 
made to prove the existence of Celtic dialects with qv on the 
continent. Forms containing p occur in the Coligny calendar, 
discovered an 1897, by the ‘ ide of others with qv, a state of affairs 
not yet satisfactorily accounted for. The Rom tablets, dis- 
covered an 1.898, have not been interpreted ?is yet, but /> forms 
are found on them exclusively. In an excursus we shall deal 
with the language of the Piets. 

No comprehensive handbook of the Celtic languages on the lines 
of Grober’s Gmndrtss det romamsthen Phtlolngie or Paul’s Grundriss 
der getnuvnsf hen Phtlohgte was available in 1900. The reader may 
refer to Windisch’s article ** Keltische Sprachen ” m Ersch und 
(iruber’s Allgemeinc Encyklopadte der II tssenschaften und Kunste, and 
V. Tourneiu, Esqmsse d'une histoin' des dtudes celHques (Liege, 1905; 
\ol 11 witli full bibliography) Also H. Zimmci, “ Die kelt IJttera- 
imen*' \n Die Kultur a GeghiwartyTA Abh xi i, Berlin and r>eipzig, 
1 009 The materials for the study of the older forms of the languages 
are to be found in Zeuss’s Grammatica Celtica as revised by Ebel. 
A comjiarativc grammar pf the Celtic dialects has been prepax cd by H. 
Pedersen (Gottingen, i<;o8). See iijso Whitley Stokes and A. Bezzeru 
bciger, Wortschatz der keltischen Spracheinhcit (Gdttingcn, 1894). 

1 Cb\T T.iSH. —Oltic place-names are found as far east as 
the Dniester and Dobrudja, and as far north as Westphalia. 
The language of the Galatians in Asia Minor must have stood 
in a very close relation to Chuilish. Indeed few traces of dialect- 
ical differences are to be observed in continental Celtic. Unfor- 
tunately no literary monuments written in the ancient speech of 
Gaul have cornc down to us, though Caesar makes mention of 
religious poems orally transmitted by the Druids, and wc also 
hear of bardi and %^ates. But a large number of personal and 
place-names have been preserved. The classical writers have, 
moreover, recorded a certain number of Gaulish words which can 
generally be identified without difficulty by comparing them with 
words still living in the modern dialects, e.g pempedula, ‘‘ cinque- 
foil,” cf. Welsh pump, “ five/’ and deilen, leaf ” ; amhacius, 
Welsh amaeth ; peiorriiurn, “ four-wheeled chariot,’* cf. Welsh 
pedwar, four,” and Ir. rath, ” wheel/’ or rith, ” course.” We 
have further between thirty and forty inscriptions (three in 
north Italy) which we may without hesitation ascribe to the Gauls. 
These inscriptions are written in either N. Etruscan or Greek 
or Latin characters. We arc thus in a position to reconstruct 
much of the old system of declension, which resembles Latin very 
closely on the one hand, and on the other represents the forms 
which are postulated by the 0 . Ir. paradigms. Hence Gaulish 
is particularly vaxluable as preserving the final vowels which 
have disappeared in early Irish and Welsh. The few verb-forms 
which occur in the remains of Gaulish are quite obscure and 
have not hitherto admitted of a satisfactory explanation. The 
Statements of ancient authors with regard to the Belgac are 
conflicting, but there cannot be much doubt that the language of 
the latter was substantially the same as Gaulish. Caesar observes 
that there was little difference between the speech of the Gauls 
and the Britons in his day, and we may regard Gaulish as 
closely akin to the ancestor of the Brythonic dialects. It is 
difficult to say when G-aulish finally became extinct. It dis- 
appeared very rapidly in the south of France, but lingered on, 
possibly till the 6th century, in the northern districts, and it 
seems unnecessary to discredit Jerome’s statement that the 
speech of the Galatians in Asia Minor bore a strong resemblance 
to the lai^ua^e he had h^rd spoken in the neighbourhood of 
Trier. There }s no evidence that Breton has been influenced 
by continent^ Celtic. The number of Gaulish words wlpcli have 
come down in the Romance languages is remarl^bly sma|l, 
and though first sight the soun^'Changes of French and 
Welsh seem to t>eat a strong likeness tp one another, any influence 
of Qahlish pronunciation , on French is largely discounted when 
we find ^the same phanges occurring in other dialects where there 
is little oir po quest;ion of Celtic influence. 

The names occurring In classical writers, on inscriptions 

and coins, have been collected by A. Holder in his monument^ 
AHc$lHsdher ' Sprachuhatx (Leipzig, 1896-1908). The inscriptions 
havel' been knost recently treated by J. Rhys in the P¥oe$tdings of 
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the British Academy, vol. 11. See also a paper in this volume entitled 

Ccltae and Galh ” by the same author for the text of the Cplxgny and 
Rom inscriptions. The value of Gaulish for grammatical pur- 
poses IS set forth by Whitley Stokes in a paper oh Celticf Declen- 
sion in the Proceedings of the London Philological bonety (188.*)- 
1886). For the extent over which Gaulish was spoken, its relation 
to ^tin and its influence on Romance, sec E. Wiudiscli’s article on 

Keltische Sprache ” in the section “Die vorroiiuinischca Volks* 
sprachen” in Grdber’s Grundriss der umxanischen Philologte^, vol. i. 
TP- 373 ff* t'f. further the introduction to J, Loth's Chrestomatkie 
bretonne (Pans, 1890) ; G. Dottm, Manuel pemr servtf d I'Hude des 
aniiquiUs celtiques (Paris, J90O) ; R. Thurneysen, Kcltotomantsihes 
(Halle, 1884). 

11. Goiuelic and Brythonic.— When the monuments of the 
Celtic dialects of the British Islands begin to appear, we find a 
wide divergence between the two groups. We can only mention 
.some of the more important cases here. The Brythonic dialects 
have gone very much farther in giving up inflectional endings than 
Goidehc. In Irish all final syllables in general disappear except 
long vowels followed by s orr and u ^ 0 preceded by t. But these 
reservations do not hold good for Brythonic. Thus, whilst 
O. Irish possesses five cases the Brythonic dialects have only 
one, and they have further lost the neuter gender and the dual 
number in substantives. In phonology there are also very 
striking differences, apart from the treatment of the labialized 
velar qv already mentioned. The sonant n appears in Brythonic 
as an, whereas in Goidelic the nasal disappears before k, i with 
compensatory lengthening of the vowel, e.g. 1. E. *kmtom, Ir. 
cel, ” hundred,” W. cant, Bret, kant ; Prim. Celt, "^jopfiko-, 

0 . Ir. 6 ac, Mod. Ir. i^g, ” young, ” W. teuanc, Bret, iaouank. 

1, k standing after a vowel and preceding I, n (and also r ii k 
precede) disappear in Goidelic with compensatory lengthening 
of the vowel, e.g. Prim. Celt. *stdtld-, Ir. sal, ” heel,” W. .samil ; 
Prim. Celt, '^petno-, Ir. in, ” bird,” 0 . W. etn, Mod. W, cdn. 
Similarly b, d, g disappear in Goidelic when standing after a vowel 
and preceding I, r, n with compensatory lengthening of the 
vowel, but in Welsh they produce a vowel forming a diphthong 
with the preceding vowel, e.g. Prim. Celt. *neblo-, Ir. nil, ” cloud,” 
W. nhvl ] Prim. Celt. *ogno-, cf. Lat. agnus, Ir. uan, ” lamb,” 
from W. oen ; Prim. Celt. *vegno-, cf. Ger. Wageti, Ir. 
fin, wagon,” 0 . W. guein, Mod. W. gwatn. The Goidelic 
dialects have preserved the vowels of accented syllables on the 
whole better than Brythonic. Thus Brythonic has changed 
Prim. Celt, a ( ~* 1 . E. d, 0) to 5 (W. aw, Bret, eu) ; and Prim. Olt 
u to i, e.g. Ir. brdihir, ” brother,” W. brawd, Bret, breur ; 
Gaulish dunum, Ir. dun, ” fort,” W. din. Already in Gaulish 
the I. E. diphthongs show a tendency to become simple long 
vowels and the latter are treated differently by Goidelic and 
Brythonic. In early times 1. E. eu, ou both became 0 and I. E. 
ei gave e. In Goidelic 0, e, in accented syllables were diphthong- 
ized in the early part of the 8th century to ua, ta if the next 
syllable did not contain the vowels e or t, whereas in Bry^thonic 

0 gave u (written u) and e became in W. ui {wy), and in Bret. 
oe (oue), e.g. Gaulish Teuto-, ToUHus, Ir. iualh, ” people,” W*, 
Bret, tud ; Brythonic Leio-ccium, Ir. Hath, ” grey,” W. llwyd, 
lArcit.loued. Similarly in loan-words, Ir. cetr, /io/, W. cwyr, O.Corn. 
guil, from Lat. cera, velum. Further I.E. at, oi are preserved in 
Irish as at {ae), oi {oe). Mod. Ir. a<?^but in Welsh I. E. ai gave 
either ai or whilst oi changed to u (written w), Ir. ” side,” 
W., Bret, tu] I.E. '^oinos, Ir. 6 en, “ one,” W., Bret, un ; Prim, 
Celt. *saitlo-, cf. Lat. saeculum, W. hoedl, “ age/* Bret. hoal. 
In Goidelic accented e changes to i before i, u m the following 
syllable, cf. Ir. pA, ” wood,” gen. sing, fedo, O. H. G. witu, knd 

1 changes to e before a ox 0 under similar conditions, In like 
manner u becomes o before a or 0, whilst 0 changes to u before 
t, u, cf. Ir. muir, “ sea,” Prim. Celt, ^rnori, gen. sing, mora^ 
Of Brythonic finals which disflppekr, d, t, {d), f alone influence 
preceding vowels, whilst an i (y) which received the stress in 
O* W. was also able to modify vowels which went before it. In 
Goidelic the combinations sqv, m appear respectively as sc, s 
(ihedially /), put in Brythonic they TOth give chw j Print. Celt. 
^sqbeilon, scil, story,” W. shmdl; Pritn. Celt, ^svesoh 
Ir. siur, ** sister,” but mo fiur^ my sister” ^hence $cotti^n 
piutkar by false de^kspiration), W. ckwaer, Bret, c'hoan la 
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Brythonic initial s becomes h in the 7 th century, but thlw«; is 
unknown in Goideli^, e.g. Ir. salann, “ salt/' W. halen, Cornish 
hahin, Br^t. holmfi ; Lat. se-men, Ir. sil, ** seed," W. hiL Initial 

V gives / in Goidollc in the course of the 7th century, whereas 
in Brythonic it appears as gu, gw, cf . Lat. virus, Ir. fir, W., Bret. 
gwir. We may also mention that in Goidelic initial j and medial 

V disappear, Gaulish JovinciUus, W. iemne^ “young," 
Bret, iomnh, Jr. due, 6 c; W. hywyd, food," Ir. hiad. Post- 
consonantic ; in Brythonic sometimes gives nd (Mod. W. -ydd, 
Mod. Bret -cz), e.g. Gaulish ftevio-, novio-, 0 . Bret, nowid, W. 
newydd, Bret, nevez, Ir. nue. I. E. -kt and -pt both appear in 
Goidelic as -chi but in Brythonic as -ith, cf. Lat. septem, 0 . Ir. 
$echt, W, seiih, Bret. sm. 

We unfortunately know very little about the position of the 
stress in ancient Gaulish. According to Meyer-Lubke m place- 
names the penult was accented if the vowel was long, otherwise 
the stress lay on the preceding syllable, e.g, Auguslodunum, 
0 . Fr. Ostedun, now Autun ; Cataldunos (Chalons), Tricasses 
(Fr. Troyes), Bituriges (Fr, Bpurges). In Goidelic the stress, 
which is strongly expiratory, is always placed on the first syllable 
except in certain cases in verbs compounded with prepositional 
prefixes. In Old Welsh and Old Breton, on the other hand, the 
final syllable, t.e. the primitive penult, received the stress, but 
in both languages the stress was shifted m the middle period 
to the penultimate. The Goidelic dialects, like the Slavonic, 
distinguish between palatalized and nonpalatalued consonants, 
according as the consonant was originally followed by a front 
(e, i) or back vowel (a, 0, u), a phenomenon which is entirely 
unknown to Brythonic. 

Finally, the two groups differ radically in the matter of initial 
mutation or, as it is often called, aspiration. These mutations 
are by no means confined to initial consonants, as precisely the 
same changes Imve taken place under similar conditions in the 
interior of words, The Goidelic changes included under this Ijead 
probably took place for the most part between the 5 th and 7 th 
centuries, whilst m Brythonic the process seems to have begun 
and continued later. It is easier to fix the date of the changes in 
Brythomc tlian in Goidelic, as a number of Britisli names are 
preserved in lives of saints, and it is possible to draw conclusions 
from tlie shape that British place-names assumed in the mouths 
of the Anglo-Saxons. In Goidelic, we find two mutations, the 
vocalic and the nasal. Initial mutation only takes place between 
words which belong together syntactically, and which form one 
single stress-group, thus between article, numeral, possessive 
pronoun or preposition, and a following substantive ; between 
a verbal prefix and the verb itself. 

i. When the word causing mutation ended in a vowel we get the 
vocalic mutation, called by Irish grammrmans aspiration. The 
sounds afiected are the tenues k (c), t, p \ the mediae g, d, b\ the 
Uquids and nasals m, n, r, / ; s, and l^nm. Celt v (Ir, /, W. gw). At 
the present day the results of this mutation in Irisli and Welsh may 
be tabulated as follows. Where the sound is at variance with the 
traditional orthography, the latter is given in brackets. In the case 
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of fi, n I in GoideUc we get a different variety of n, r, I sound. In 
W^lsh in the case of f. /, the absolute initial is a voiceless r, I written 
fht which on mutation become voiced and are written r, /. In 
Irish s becomes h written sh and the mutation of / is written fh, 
which, however, is now silent. Examples : — Irish, rii, hound/* 
4 q chu, “ thy hound " j Welsh ct, dv gi (do, dy repfeseht a Prim. 
Celt ♦fuuo) ; Insh mdth^ir, “ piother/' an mhdihair, “ the. mother/’ 
Welsh mam, y fam (the feminine of the article was originally 
sepdS). 

2. When the word causftng mutation originally ended in a n&sal, 
we get the nasal mutation called by Imh giammarians eclipse. 
The sownda affected are k (c), t, p j g, 4 . b ; Frim. Celb ^ (Ir, f, W, 
gv^. Jn mod, Irish and mod. Welsh the results are tabulated below, 
Irish / becomes w written hh, whilst W. gw give^ ngw. Examples r — 
Irish hliadhna, “ year,'^ seachi m-bk'adkna, ** seven years," cf, Latin 
uptemt Welsh blynedd, satth Mlyn^dd ; Irish ffr, counti^/* i 


** in a country,” Welsh trej, ” town,” yn nhref, ” in a town,” cf. 
Latin tn. 

3. In Welsh k (c), i, p undergo a further change when the word 
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causing mutation onginally ended in s. There is nothing correspond- 
ing to this consonantal mutation m Goidelic. In this case k (c), t, p 
become the spirants x th, f (ph), 0 g. tad, ” lather,” et thad, ” her 
father,” ei represents a primitive '^esids. In the interior of words m 
Brythonic, cv, pp, it give the same result as initial h, t, p by this 
mutation. 

The relation in which the other Celtic dialects stand to this 
system will be mentioned below in dealing with the various 
languages. It will be noted from what has been said above that, 
witn the exception of the different treatment of the labialized 
velar qv, and the nasal sonant n, the features which differentiate 
the Brythonic from the Goidelic dialects first appear for the 
most part after the Romans had left Britain. At the beginning 
of the Christian era the difference between the two groups can 
only have been very slight. And Strachan has shown recently 
that Old Irish and Old Welsh agree in a very striking manner 
in the use of the verbal particle ro and in other syntactical 
peculiarities connected with the verb. 

(i.) Goidelic, — The term Goidelic is used to embrace the Celtic 
dialects of Ireland, Scotland and the Isle of Man. In each case 
the national name for the speech is Gaelic (Ir. Gaedhlig, Scottish 
Gdidhlig, Manx Gailck), from Ir. Scottish Gaodhal, Gaedheal, 
Mid. Ir. Goedel, W. Gwyddel, “ a Gael, inhabitant of Ireland or 
Scotland." Old Irish may be regarded as the ancestor of Scottish 
and Manx Gaelic, as the forms of these dialects can be traced 
back to Old Irish, and there are practically no monuments ol 
Scottish and Manx in the oldest period. Scottish and Irish may 
be regarded as standing to one another in much the same relation 
as broad Scottish and southern English. The divergences of 
Scottish and Manx from Irish will be mentioned below. The 
language of the Ogam inscriptions is the oldest form of Goidelic 
with which we are acquainted. Some 300 inscriptions have up 
to the present been discovered in this alphabet, the majority of 
them hailing from the south-west of Ireland (Kerry and Cork). 
In Scotland 22 are known, whilst in England and Wales about 30 
have turned up. Most of the latter are in South Wales, but odd 
ones have been found m North Wales, Devon and Cornwall, 
and one has occurred as far east as Hampshire. The Isle of 
Man also possesses two. The letters in the oldest inscriptions arc 
formed by strokes or notches scored on cither side of the edge 
of an upright stone. Thus w^e obtain the following alphabet : — 



This system, which was eked out with other signs, would seem 
to have been framed in the south-west of Ireland by a person 
or persons who were familiar with the Latin alphabet. Some of 
the inscriptions probably go back to the 5th century and may 
even be earlier. As illustrations of the simplest forms of Ogam 
inscriptions wc may mention the following: Doveii maqqi 
CaUiniy i.e, “ (the stone) Of Dovetos son of Cattinos " ; Trenagusu 
Maqi Maqi-Trgfti is rendered in Latin Trenegutsi Fili Macu- 
ireni hie facit ; Sa^amni Maqi Cunatami, “(the stone) of 
Sagramnos son of Cunotamos " ; Ovano$ avi Ivacattos^ “ (the 
stone) of Ovanus descendant of Ivacattus." It will be feeen that 
in the oldest of these inscriptions q is still kept apart from k (e), 
and that the final syllables have not disappeared (cf, maqqi, 
0 . Ir. maicc), but it appears certain that in Ogamic writing 
stereotyped forms were used long after thej^ had disappeared in 
ordinary speech. Several stones contain: bilingual inscriptions, 
but the kcjr to the Ogam alphabet is by a treatise on 

Ogamic writing contained in the Book of B^yniote, a manuscript 
of the late 14th oentury# It should be mentioned that the Wel^ 
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stones are early whilst the Scottish ones are almost without 
exception late^ and several of the latter have so far defied 
interpretation. In addition to the Irish Ogams there are a 
number of Christian inscriptions in Latin character, but, with 
one exception, they are not older than the 8 th century. 

See R. R. Brash, The Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhil 
(London, 1879) ; R. A. Stewart Macalister, Studies tn Tnsh Epi- 
graphy (Lonaon), vol. i. (1897), vol. ii. 1902, vol. iii. 1907, The Welsh 
inscriptions are containc^d in J. Rhys, Lectures on Welsh Philology ® 
(Lonaon, 1879). The Scottish stones have also been treated by Rhys 
m the Proceeain^ of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries (Edinburgh, 
1892). See also G. M. Atkinson for the tract in the Book of Bally* 
mote, Kilkenny Journal of Archaeology (1874). The Irish Christian 
inscriptions were published by Margaret Stokes as the annual volumes 
of the Roy. Hist and Arehaeol. Association of Ireland {1870- 
1877), and have been republished by R. A. Stewart Macalister. 

(a) IrisL~We are able to trace the history of the Irish 
language continuously for a period of 1200 years, and from the 
time that the literary documents begin we are better supplied 
with linguistic material for the study of the language than is the 
case with any other Celtic dialect. At the same time that form 
of Irish which is to be found in the oldest documents has preserved 
a number of features which have entirely, or almost entirely, 
disappeared from the 13 rythonic languages. For this reason 
scholars have, largely occupied themselves with Irish, which for 
purposes of comparative philology may be regarded as the classic 
Celtic language. 

The history of Irish is divided into three periods . — Old Irish 
(700- 1100), the documents mainly representing the language of 
the 8th and 9th centimes ; Middle Irish, extending roughly from 
1100 to 1550 ; Modem Irish from 1550 to the present day. These 
periods merge into one another to such an extent that no firm division 
can be made. The language of some manuscripts of the 14th century 
contains forms which are really Old Irish, and Middle Irish ortho- 
graphy was partly employed by historians and antiquarians m the 
middle of the 17th century. Old Irish, as compared with Brythonic, 
preserves a wealth of inflectional forms m declension and conjugation, 
tint many of these tend to disappear very early. In the modem 
dialects of Ireland and Scotland there is a rigid rule of orthography 
that a palatalized, or, as it is termed, slendc^r consonant m medial 
or final position, must be preceded by a palatal vowel (i), and a non- 
palatalized consonant by a non-palatal or broad vowel (a, o, u). This 
is the famous nile of the grammarians known as caol le caol agus 
leathnn le leathan (“ slender to slender and broad to broad "), but 
it IS not so strictly adhered to m the spoken language as is commonly 
stnted In the older language the quality of medial and final con- 
sonants IS only denoted very imperfectly, thus non-palatalize<i final 
consonants are regularly not denoted as such, e g, O. and Mid. Ir 
fi\ , Mo(l..Ir. fior. In Old and Mid Irish the initial mutations are only 
regulaily denoted m the case of the vocalic mutation of r, />, t, s, f, 
and the "nasal mutation of h, d, g The vocalic mutation of c, p, i, s, f 
was denoted by writing ch, ph, ih, sh, fh, the first three symbols of 
which were derived from the Latin alphabet. Another method of 
denoting the mutation was to write a dot over the letter, originally 
the punctum delens, which was justified in the case of mutated / as 
the lattei early became silent. But no such devices were ready at hand 
in the case of the medial b, d, g, and the mutated forms of these con- 
sonants were consequently not represented at all in the orthography. 
The same remark holds good in the case of the nasal mutation 
(eclipse) of the tenues. But it is easy to demonstrate that the same 
condition of affairs as wc find in the modem language must have 
obtained in CM Insh. This insufliciency of symbols renders the 
orthography of the early stages of the language very complicated. 
Wo find that b, d, g were used initially to denote the voiced stops, 
but medially and fmahy they represent .spirants, the voiced stops m 
this case being denoted by f, /), /. It is not until much later times 
that the n in tlic mutated forms of the tenues, or the use of the dot, 
was extended to the mediae. Thus in Mid. Irish we find do bochiaib in 
chotmded (Mod. Ir, do bhochtaibh), Mid, Ir. ro-gaft s:Mod. Ir.doghabh. The 
nasal mutation of was first denoted by wntingtlicse sounds double 

and finally in the i8th century by writing gc, bp, dt. The spirants 
arising out of Brim. Celt, g, d, h came in Old Irish to be confused with 
tho<«e which developed out of Prim. Celt, p, t, k, in other than initial 
positions. In final positions in polysyllables we commonly find d 
and b written but medially th and ph* c,g, didnad^ ** consolation/' 
gen. sing. dUhnatha. For the ending -ad cp. Lat. -dtu-. On the Other 
liand we find g written medially and ch finally. These rules, however, 
are not yet applied m the oldest documents. 

When we turn to the inflections we find that most of the old ter- 
minations have disappeared, but that their mfl,uence on precxsdiiig 
consonants is stiH felt and serves to distinguish one form from 
anbther; thus in the declension of fer, ** man," nom* sing, fter, gen. 
skig. dat. sing* act. sing, fer mom. pi. gen. pL fer m-, 
corresponding to Prim. Celt. (<^uhsh) viw, vm, pird, mron, virt^ 
viron, tlae influence of the following sound still differentiates . the 
cases from one another. In the later language the initial mutation^ 


come more and more to be used for this puftk^se. In Middle Irish 
the declensions and conjugations are much sinfoufied and the nouter 
gender is given up m substant ives. In the verb the athematlfc conjtiga “ 
tion has disappeared and the distinction of primary and secondary 
endings is not observed. On the other hand Irish has develojHHl a 
peculiar system of absolute and conjoint inflection with different Sets of 
endings. The conjoint endings are always used m thecaseof compound 
verbs, and in simple verbs they are employed after entain proclitics, 
e g, the negative particles. Thus bend, he bears," is an absolute 
form; do-beir, “he gives," ni beiv, “he does not liear," am conjoint 
forms. Further, the verb system is partly dominated by the various 
devices employed to express relatival t unction. There are three 
main types of conjugation in Old Irish corresjxmding to the l^atin 
first, third and fourth conjugations, the I-atin types moneo and 
audio being difiiciilt to distinguish m Irisli. In the modem language 
there is in reality but one coniugation. The old Irish vferb system 
comprises present and imperfect indicative, imperative, pres sub- 
junctive in -S- or -s- with corresponding past subjimctive, future in 
-/- or -5- or -I- ox with reclujihcation along with conespondmg second- 
ary future, -s- prett‘nte, preterite, reduplicated pivterite, a 
preterite containing a long stem-vowel, together with deponent lal and 
passive forms in-rd. This system is eked out with the verbal jirefix ro, 
which among other functions changes a preterite into a perfect or 
a present into a perfect. Such a cumbrous system was l>ound to fall 
to pieces. A number of isolated forms have come down, hut the only 
tenses which have survived into the modern period are the present 
and imperfect indicative, the imperative, the jiresent subjunctive, 
the -5- pretente, the -b- and -r- future with corresponding secondary 
forms, and some of the passive forms in -r. At the same time in the 
modem language there is an increasing tendency to use analytical 
forms. Two noteworthy features of the Insh v(Tb remain to be 
mentioned. The one is the use ol pronouns as objects infixed between 
particle and vei b, or in a verb compounded with a jirejpasition be- 
tween prepasition and verb. Thcie aie two sets of forms according as 
to whether the verb occurs in a relative clause or not. Thus -m- is the 
ordinary infixed pronoun of the ist pers. smg., whilst -dom- is the 
corresponding relative form. In the 3rd pers. smg aspiration 
may be employed, e.g ni ceil, " he does not hide," ni ckcil, "no does 
not hide it." This has been given up in the modern language. 
Secondly in verbs compounded with prepositions the accent of tne 
verb varies according as to whether the verb is used enclitically 
or not - thus after the negative ni or in the infmitiv’ti and imnerative. 
Hence wo have do-bhr, “ he gives," by the side of ni fdbatr, “ he does 
not give," infin. tahairt ; do-gniu, " I do," ni denim, " I do not do," 
mfin. denum. 1'he changc.s caused by this alternation in addition to 
others due to the workmg of the Irish accent and to the initial and 
internal mutations have played havoc with the verb system and 
render it exceedingly difficult to reconstruct the paradigms. In the 
later periods of the language analogy naturally plays a great part, 
and many of the complicated forms arc done away with, but even 
in the modern dialects the alternation between enclitic and ortho- 
tonic forms still survives in the commonest verbs, e,g. Irish bheir sd, 
“ he gives," ni thahhair sL “ he does not give," mfin. tabhairt ; 
Scottish bhetr e, cha ton, tmrt ; Manx ver eh, cha der, coyrt ; Irish ni 
sS, ** he does," ni dheanann sf, “ he does not do," mfin. deanamh ; 
Scottish nie,*' he does," cha dean e, “ he will not do,'' mfin. deanamh ; 
Manx nee eh, cha jean eh, jannoo. 

In the early jieriod Insli borrowed a number of wonls from I.atin. 
These arc mainly connected with the church or with articles of 
civilization whicli would be imported from Roman Britain. Some 
of these show traces of British pronunciation, e.g. O. Ir. trindOit, from 
Latin trinitdtem with 6 for d. In others again Lat. p is repre- 
sented in Ir. by c, which may be due to the substitution of q as 
being the nearest Irish sound to the lorden p. Thus we find Ir. 
corcur, “purple," “Easter"; “ Whitsuntide " ; ctuimther, 

“presbyter.* In addition to these several loans were received from 
Norse. In the Mid Irish period many French words came in, and 
during the middle and moefern penods the number of English words 
introduced is legion. Pedersen has tried to show in his VergL 
Gramm, that a considerable number of words were borrowed from 
Biythonic (Welsh) at an early date. 

[For the Latin loan-words, see J. Vendry^s, De hibernicis vocahuhs 
auae a latina lingua origtnem duxerunt (Paris, 190a) ; KunO Meyer 
nas collected a number of loan-yrords from Norse, Aijiglo- Saxon, 
Eariy English, Latin and Early French in Reime beltvque, xii. 460 
and xiii. 505. See also Whitley Stokes, Bezzenberger' s Deitrdge* xviU. 
56 ft. For Celtic names in Norse see W. Stokes, Revue cettique, iii. 
186 ft., and W. A. Craigie, Zeitschr, /. celt. Phil. i. 439 

With regard to the dialects of Irish, there is a welf-kitown rhyme 
which states the peculiarities of the speech of the four provinces, 
apd dialectical dmerences must. have existed at an early period, 
thougl^ they do not make their appearance in the literary lanipruage 
until the i8th century. At the present day the Irish of LeinetV 
has vanished entirely, and we have unfortunately nb reeprds of it. 
But in the other three provinces the vetnaeular still lives, aild 
find the Irish of Munster, Connaught and Ulster marked oS from 
one another by well-defined peculiarities, In general, it may be 
stated that the south of Ireland is more conservative than the north. 
In Munster thete is a tendency lo shift the iVbfd^Stress from the 
initial syllable to a heavy derivative syllable; •dw. This idocs 
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place l|i CoaiMtught, whilst in Ulster the tendemcy is to 
shorten the vow^. Agc^ in monosyllables ending in ll, nn, w, and 
under certain other ooi^tions a short vowel becomes a diphthong 
in the south, in Connanght it is merely lengthened, but in Ulster the 
original length is regained, Ulster ball, " member, limb," Con- 
naught bdii, Mnnpter bauU. Fmal dh^gh 'm Mimster are sounded as 
g. In certain cases the north prefers the vocalic mutation where 
the west and .south have the nasal, thus notably in the dative singular 
after preposition and article, Munster-Connaught do'n bhfmt, 
" to the man." UJster do'n fhear. In the south synthetic verb- 
forms are employed to a much larger extent than in the nortli. 

In tlie early part of the 19th century Insh was still the speech of 
more than half the inhabitants of Ireland* A German traveller 
reckoned that out of a total population of seven millions in 1835 
four millions spoke Irish as their mother- tongue. The famine of 
1 846-1847 was felt most in those distnets that were purely Insh, and 
these were the parts that were and still are chiefly affected by the 
tide of emigration. Add to this tlie fact that the influence of 
O ’Connell and his satellites, and above all that of the Kornan Catholic 
clergy, was against the language. In spite of the efforts of the 
Gaelic League (founded 1893), which have met with considerable 
success, the language is rapidly dying of internal decay. Tlie 
speakers of Insh are chiefly confined to the following counties, 
where over 20 % of the population speak (Gaelic Waterford, Cork, 
Kerry, Clare, Galway, Mayo. Sligo, Donegal. The following figures 
will illustrate the decay of the language since the famine : — 


Year. 


Monoglots. 

Bilmguists. 

1851 • 


. 319,602 

1,204,684 

t86i 


163.275 

942,261 

1871 . 


103,562 

714.3J3 

1881 . 


. . 64,167 

885,765 

1891 


38.192 

642.053 

1901 


. ' . 20,053 

620,189 


According to the 1901 census report the speakers of Irish were dis- 
tributed as follows ‘ — Leinster, 26,436 , Munster, 276.268 , Con- 
paught, 245,580 ; Ulster. 92,858. The (iaelic movement, which 
has thriven largely on account of its anti-Luglish character, would 
have a much better chance of galvanizing the ancient language of 
Ireland if it were not for the supreme difficulties of Irish spelling 
and phonetics. Of the hundreds of thousands of persons who attend 
the class^js of the I-eague not more than one or two per cent, at the 
outside arrive at any state of pioficiency. Preslwterian Gaels* in 
ScotlarXid are taught to read the Bible but Insh Catholics are not 
epeouraged to do so. The result of this is seen in the fact that, whilst 
many, if not all, of the local Nationalist newspaoers imdcr the 
prc.ssurc of the League publish badly-printed and little-read columns 
in Irish, there are only two regularly apiicaring periodicals which 
contain any large amount of Irish. Half the coutents— and those 
the most important — of the weekly organ of the league. An Claid- 
heamh Soluis (" the flaming sword "), are m English. The latter 
was started in 1898 under the title of h'dinne an Lae (" the ring of 
day," i,e, the dawn). The other periodical is the monthly Gaelic^ 
Jomnal (Irtshabhar na Gaedhtl^e), a would-be literary magazine 
of very inferior ciuality which has led a prccaiious existence since 
1882. In 1898 it was decided to hold a festival called the Oireachtas 
{'* hosting, gathering ") on the lines of the Welsh Eisteddfod, The 
venture was a great success and similar meetings have been held 
every ye^w since, whilst each province and many of the counties 
have their annual local Gaelic feib (festival). The literary output 
of the movement has been prodigious, consisting in the mam of a 
number of short stories and dramas (mostly propagandist), but 
nothing of any particular merit has as yet been forthcoming. The 
best-known writers arc Dr Douglas Hyde (collector of folk-stories — 
Beside the Fire, 1890, An Sgeulatdhe Caedhealach, 1895 (reprinted 
from vol. X. of the Annates de Bretagne), Love Song^ of Connaught, 
1893, Religious Songs of Connaught^ i9<^5) I O’Leary (author of 
two lengthy stories, Seadna, 1904, Niamh, 1907) ; P. Dinneen 
(author of an historical tale, Cormac Ua Connaill, 1901); P, O'Shea, 
better known as " Conan Maol," author of a collection of short stories 
entitled An Buaiceas, 1903. 

Authoritiks on Irish Langitage. — F or the stuc^ of Old Irish 
— Zeuss, Grammalica Celttca^ (Berlin, 1871); B. Giiterbock and 
R. Thurneyscil, Indices to the Irish words treated in Zeuss (Leipzig, 
1881) ; E. Wmdisch published the first grammar of Old Irish in 1879 
(trans. by N. Moore, Pitt Press, 1882), out Windisch’s treatment of 
the verb was rendered obsolete by the discovery of the laws of the 
Irish accent by H. Zimmer, KelUsche Studien (Berlin, 1884),,, and 
JL Thurneysen, Revue ceUique, vi. 309 ; J. Vendry^. Grammaire 
du yieihlrlandais (Paris, 1908); R. Thuriicysen, Hanabuch des Alt- 
Trfischen (Heidelberg, 1909). Mention should, also be made of J. 
Stracl^n, Selections ffom the Old I fish Glosses (Dublin, 1904) ; and the 
$am« writer's Oki Trish Par 4 idigm$ (Dublin. 1905), Stories from the Tdin 
(puhlip* X9Pd). See also v^irious papers QH the Irish verb in the 
Tram^csetion^^of ihe London Philological Society by Strachan (1S95- 
I902);,,.H, Pedersen, Aspirationen % Jrsh ^penhagen, 

C. Sarauw Irske Studier (Copenh^en, 1900;) ; G- J* 
ehuohgico ft^liano, v, and vi. For the study of Middle Irish- 
E* Windisch, Ifisch^ feedf Wbrterhuch (Leipzig, rSSo). (Other 
volumes in conjunction wit|> W. Stokes.) 


Editions of texts by W. Stokes, Kuno Meyer and others ip the 
Revue celtxque, Zeitscknft fil^ celtische Philologie, Priu, K. Meyer 
has issued an exhaustive Mid. Insh glossary JA-D) as a supplement 
to the Archiv fUr celtische Lexikngraphte, The remainder is being 
ubhshed under the auspices of the Royal Irish Academy^ The 
rst grammar of Modern Irish was publi‘>hed by Francis Molloy in 
1677 at Rome under the title of Grammatica Latino- Hibernica 
Mblloy was followed by Jeremiah Curtin in lyiS wnth a book called 
Elements of ihe Irish Language, Numerous other grammars were 
published towards the end of the 18th and at the beginning of the 
19th century, but few of them have any value. The more important 
of them are enumerated in the introduction to O' Donovan's Grammar 
and to Whndisch’s Kurzgefasste insche Grammatih, and m Pedersen's 
Aspirationen t Irsk, pp. 29-47. We may mention W* Ncilson's 
Grammar (j 808) as it IS important for the Irish of E Ulster. But the 
greatest native grammarian was John O’Donovan, who traversed 
Ireland in connexion with the Ordnance Survey, and published m 
1854 a comprehensive grammar noting the differences between tin* 
various dialects. A little grammar published by Molloy in 1867 is 
instructive on account of the author’s peculiar pomt 01 view. The 
most useful books for the study of the living language are the senes 
of booklets (five) published by Father O’Growney, one of the chief 
promoters of the present movement. Mention should also be made 
of J P. Henry's Handbook of Modern Irish, pts. j.-iv., and of the 
grammars by P. W. Joyce (Dublin, 1896) and the Christian Brothers 
(Dublin, 190J). For the northern form of Irish J. 1 \ Craig's 
Grammar of Modern Irish is useful (Dublin^, 1904). The phonetics 
of a Munster dialect have b(‘en investigated by R. Ilcnebry, A 
Contribution to the Phonology of Dest Insh (Greifswald, 1901). Tlie 
flialect of the Aran Islands off the coast of Galway has been described 
l)y F. N. Finck, Die Araner Mundaff, 1. Lauflehre und Grammatik, ii. 
Worterhuih (Marburg, i89t)). G Dottin h«'is given an account of a 
dialect of North Connaught (Mayo) in the Revue celtique, xiv. pp 
^ study of the speech of the north wjls published by F. t\ 
Quiggm under the title of A Dialect of Donegal, Phonology and Texts 
(Cambridge, 1906). For an account of the decay of lush see 
H. Zimmer, " Die keltische Bewegung in Iilancl," Preussische Jahr- 
bucher for 1898, vol. 93, p. 59 ff.. and the last chapter of Douglas 
Hyde's Litetary History of Ireland (London, 1901). 

The work of the earlier comjiilcrs of glosses will be mentioned 
in the hteiature section below. The first dictionary of the modern 
language of any importance was that published by J. O’Brien m 
1768. Next came E O’Reilly with his Insh-Enghsh Dictionary 
(Dublin, 1817). This book contains a vast stoic of words gathered on 
no principle whatever from all manner of sources, anil has therefore 
to be used with caution, but even at the present day it renders con- 
siderable service. A second edition with a supplement by O’Donovan 
was published after the latter’s death m 1864, The first trustworthy 
dictionary of the modem language was jiublished under the auspices 
of the Irish Texts Society by P. J Dinneen (London, 1904). English- 
lush dictionaries have been compiled by D. l^oley (Du!>>lin, 1855) , 
E. E. Fournier (Dublin, 1903) ; T. O’Neill Lane (Dublin, 1904). 

{b) Scottish Gaelic , — Scottish Gaelic is the form of .Goidclic 
speech which was introduced into Scotland by the Dalriadic 
Scots who came over from Ireland in the early centuries of our 
era. We possess practically no early monuments of the language. 
We have one or two inscriptions in Latin characters, such as that 
at St Vigeans and the Ogams mentioned above, which have not 
yet been solved. In the Book of Deir there is a colophon of a 
few lines probably written by an Irish scribe in the 9th century, 
and as the language of these lines differs in no wise from the Irish 
of the period, we do not know if they accurately represent the 
Gaelic of Scotland or if they may not be pure Irish. In the 
same MS. there are further Gaelic scraps belonging to the nth 
and 12th centuries. The word-forms in these entries are identical 
with those current at the time in Ireland, but the historical 
orthography seems to show more signs of decay than is the case 
in Irish. The medieval Scottish MSS. in the Advocates’ Library 
at Edinburgh are only just being published, but they seem either 
t6 hail from Ireland or to be written in pure Irish. The end of 
the 15th century brought a change. The Lordship of the Isles, 
the great bond between Ireland and Scotland, was broken up. 
The Gaels of Scotland, thrown on their own resources, advanced 
thejr own dialect to the position of a literary language And tried 
to discard the Irish orthography. The Book oj m Bean of 
Lismore, compiled about 1 500, is written in a kind of phonetic 
orthography which has not as yet been sufficiently investigated. 
The language of those poems which are not directly ascribed to 
Iri^ poets, and whiclf may therefore be reg^ded bs representing 
the literary language of the Highlands at the time, seems to 
occupy a position midway between Irish arid Scottish Gaelic^ 
But until the hcglnhing of the tSth 6eritury the Highlands ^ere 
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under the literary dominion of Ireland, so much so that BedelVs 
Irish version of the Scriptures was circulated in Scotland with a 
glossary from 1690 to 1767, and Bishop Carscweirs version of 
Knox's jPrayer^book (1567) is pure Irish. The language of the 
pe&ple is poorly represented in the i6th and 17th centuries, and 
the orthography is not fixed until we reach the i8th century. 

Irish and Sottish Gaelic differ considerably in point of voca- 
bulary, but there are ato important divergences in phonetics and 
inffections. In the first place. Scottish Gaelic as written has entirely 

f iven up the nasal mutation (eclipse), Scottish ar bd, “ our cow,^’ 
rish ar m-bd ; Scottish nan t\r, ** of the countries/* Irish na d-Hr. 
It should, however, be olxserved that in Skye and the Outer Isles 
the nasal mutation has been partly restored and in some places 
there are even parallels to the W('lsh nasal mutation of c, p, t to ngh, 
mh, nh. Secondly, post-vocahe c, f, t are commonly preceded by a 
breathed sound not represented m writing, thus mac “ eon/* is 
pronounced mahk ; slat, “ rod/’ as slahi. Again there* is a tendency 
to insert a sibilant in the group rt, thus ceart, *‘ right/' is sounded 
and the distinction between palatalized and non-palatalizcd 
sounds IS not so rigidly observed as in Irish. The group cht is m 
Scotland pronounced as it c;hk. We may also mention that Scottish 
Gaelic preserves an old ^ in a number of words where Irish now has d. 
thus. Old Ir* far, Scottish G. fdr, Irish fdr, but in botli cases the spell- 
uig is fear (in this respect i^ottish Gaelic goes hand in hand with 
IVIanx and the almost extinct Insli of Down). Similarly, we find that 
in Scottish Gaelic and Manx stressed vowels preceding a palatalized 
consonant have not undergone jValatalization to the same extent 
as in Irish, e.g. in Ireland dMxne, is pronounced 

but in Scotland (in Manx written dootnney). A further 

poculianty of Scottish Gaelic is tliat it substitutes lenes or voiceless 
mediae for the voiced stops, and even I, r, n sounds sliow a great 
tendency to give up the voice. Scottish Gaelic gbes farther even 
than Irish in the confusion of vowel-aounds, e.g. Lat. Ir. 

foot," Sc, cas ; Ir. codal, Sc. cadal. When we turn to the inflections 
we find that analogy has ficrc played a much greater part than m 
Irish. There is a tendency to make the plural of all substantives 
except masculine mono^llables end in -an. In the conjugation 
the synthetic forms liav© with one or two exceptions entirely dis* 
appeared and the present forms have become momentary in force, 
Ileacc in ordinary ^nunmars it is stated that the present has become 
a future, thus nl mt means I shall do." The past participle chiefly 
ends m -te as against Irish -the, -te, or -tha, -fa. according to the 
quality of the preceding sound. The present (future) and past 
subjunctive (conditional, ropreaenting noth the imperfect indic. 
and secondary fatup of Insh) supply the place of the I;risli consue- 
tudinal forms. In idiom also Scottish has diverged very consider- 
ably from Irish, e.g. in the use of tha (Ir. td) for is. 

It seems now to be agivod that the various dialects of Scottish 
Gaelic fall into two main divisions — northern and southera. 
Mackinnon states that the boundary between the two passes roughly 
up the Firth of Lome to Loch I.even, then across country from Balia- 
chulish to the Grampians. The country covered by the northern 
dialect was of old the country of the Northc?m Piets, Whilst the 
portion of Argyllshire south of - the botindaiy line, together with 
Bute and Arran, made up the kingdom of Balnada. The Gaelic 
district south of the Grampians belonged to the Southern Piets. 
The soutjheril dialect is comilionly regarded as the literary language. 
It approaches more nearly to Irish and preserves the inflections much 
better than the speech of the north. 

The following characteiiatics of the northern dialects may be 
mentioned : — (i) The thphthcpgiasation of open e to ia ls carried much 
farther m the north than ip tlie south. {2) The vowel ao in the north 
IS mote regulariy the high-back-narrow^tmrOimded vowd-sdund, 
whereas the south in many eases has a low^front- wide-round sound. 
(3) The north has sd' in initial posijtioa where the south prefers sr. 
Further, the northern dialects go very far in dropping unaccented 
final vowels. It may be remarked that in the reduction of aerivative 
endings containing long vowels Scotland 'goes hand-in-hand with 
Ulster Irish, thus GonnauiAt ardn^ bread, is in Ulster and Scot- 
land ardn. Again, Scottisn agrees vrith North Irish m the loss of 
synthetib' vetb-fbhns and in trslfig aa negative Mid. Ir. 
nochd, But, on the other hand, Scotland, With thfe exception of 
South Argyll and soifib Of the Islbs, diphthOngfies atcented a, o, In 
monosyhabies before U, nn\ m, thus resembling the spOech of 
Munster. InSofith Argyll the original Short vovrd is hfllf leng^ened. 

As to th^'soilthem limits of Gaelic speech in Scotland, the boundary 
between Gaelic and English hi medieval times was the so-dalled 
Highland lirib, and at the War rif Indepihidbfice it Is probaWe’ that 
it extended to Stitling. I^erth and the Obhil an^ SidfaW the 
tnglis being limited td a very naiTOw strip along the coast. Dr 
T. Ai jfl* triced thb Hl^istlc frontier in with the 

besnlH 'Th« Started ibout 3 m. West oLthe toivn of 
Nayrn bn^ tne Mow FitfA find ran fn> south-efist ditebtion to the 
Dee, 4 idi. fihove wltater. On the dther side of the Dee it bfgfiti 
4 m. above ^Imoml ind fiilld^ th^ bouddary of I%rth and Foriat 
as lar as Glen it wept oft to the south-west as far es 

Dnnkeid, ^ Aj^fir passmg Swhfim' Hit! It turned due West until,’ the 
upper part of Glett Almond was refiChfid, Where it bfint to the fiduth* 
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ward, passing through Comrie and along the btaes of Dopne tO ithe 
Teith, 3 or 4 m. below Callander, , Thence it ran along tlie north 
shore of Lalfe Monteith to Gartmorc. and from there to Rowar- 
dennan on the east side of Loch Lomond. On the west side it 
passed through Glen Douglas down Loch Ixing add the Eirth of 
Clyde, leaving Bute and Arran to the west. At the pmsent day thn 
boundary has probably receded to the extent of several miles, and 
even in 1870 there were districts such as Bute and the region round 
Dunoon wnere Gaelic was only spoken by the oldest natives and 
tile itnmigrant population. The language fe not found in the north- 
east of Caithness, tiie boundary running, according to Murray* 
roughly from a little nortii-east of Lybster to the moutjU ol the Foras. 
Celtic wa^ driven out of Shetland and Orkney by Scandinavian sorfie 
time during th(‘ middle ages. (See further J. A. ti. Murray, The 
Dialed of ike Southerk Counties of Sadland, ixmrkwl, 1875 ; Rettm 
oeltique, vol. ii. pp 180-187,) 

Until the l8th century Gaelic was spoken m (lalloway and on the 
uplands of Ayr and luinark. The following figures from the census 
returns illustrate the decrease in the number of persons who speak 


Gaelic -* 


MonplingULsts. Bilmguists. 

i88r 

, , 

. No ret u r 11 231, 594 



(this includes 



Gaelic monohnguists) 

1891 

. 

. 4^738 3 io.t )77 

. 28,106 202,700 

iQoa 

. 


In the last-mentioned year it appears that nearly one-ba!f Of tlie 
^eakers of Gaelic arc reported from the counties of Inverness and 
Ross (23A93 monohnguists and 82,573 bilinguists). From about 
1300 we find Scottish emigrants filtering itito the glens of Antrim, 
where the Gaelic that is s^poxen is still unmistakably Scottish. There 
have long been local societies of Highlanders for the cultivation 
of their native tongue, the most important one benng An Comunn 
Gdidhealarh (founded 189 1). This .society holds fin annfial gathering 
called the Mod (=sEng. " moot ") on the lines of the Welsh Eisteddfod, 
and recently the Scottish Education Department lias countenanced 
the teaching of Gaelic in Highland schools. But the political 
element pla^ little or no part in the language movement m Scot- 
land, and the latter is not Kkely to assume the proportions of the 
Gaelic Lcagpe in Ireland. As a riilc, however, Hignlanders are better 
able to read their own language than Irish Gaels, for, the ftrajority 
being Protestants, they arc encouraged to read their Bibles. There arf 
only two periodicals which devote naif their space to Gaelic. The 
one is Deo-Greine the sunbeam "), founded Octo^*r 1905 ; and 
the other is the Catholic propagandist quaiircrly Gvdn na BUadhna 
(‘* the voice of the year "h started in 1904. Up to 1905 a fortnightly 
newspaper printed wholly in Gaelic appeared in Prince Edward 
Island, under the title of An Mac-talla ("the echo*'), and efforts 
liave been made to revive it. A weekly newspaper Wholly fn Gaelic 
was started in 1908 by R. Stuart Erskifie Under the titic of Atba 

Authoxities on Scoxtrsu Gaelic. The first grammar of Scottish 
Gaelic wfis compiled by W. Shaw (An Analysis of the Galie Languagt^ 
1778). The most us^ul one was that published by Alexander 
Stewart, Elements of Gaelic Grammar (Edinbiirgh, 1801), A revised 
edition of this work with many additions and corrections was pub- 
lished by H. C. Gillies, London, 1902. This book is rathor spoilt 
by the author’s fittitude, and requires to l^e supplemented and cor- 
rected. G. Henderson and C. W. Robertson nave published im* 
portant papers on the modern dialects in the Zeitschrift fikr celtische 
Philologu, the Celttc Reifiew and the Transactions of ikd Gaelic Society 
of Inverness. The most useful work On Gaelic philology is Alexander 
Maebain’s Etymolopcal Gaelic Pictitmary (Inverness, 1896) (a iatet 
edition by W, J. Watson). The chief dictionaries are Dictionarium 
Scoio-CelHcum, publishea by the Highland Society of Scotffind 
(Edinburgh, 1828) ; R. A. Armstrong, Gaehe Dictionary in two parts 
(I^ndon, 182 O ; N. Me Alpine, Pronouncing 'Gaelic DicHonaryf 
(Edinburgh, 1847) (this boOlc gives the prontmeiation of Islay)': 
Macleod and Dewar^ Gaelic aim Rn'^Hsh mcHonftry (latest edition, 
Edinburgh, 190I) ; Pactair Gdidhtig, published by E. ’MaOdonald, 
Heme Bay, appearing in parts since 1902. . , 

(c) Miwix.— ^ur sources of information with regard . to the 
lan^iage of the Isle of Man are even mOre scanty in the early 
penod than thfiy are m the cai^'of Scotland. Thebe fire fi ntirrtbet 
of refer^ces to the island ip Irish literatupe, bub fifirfiest 
monument of the vernacular we possess is the version of the Book 
of Common Prayer made by Bishop PhiHips in x6io. In this 
translation the tbaditiona! Irfsh orthti^imy i» ,not follbw^. 
The spelling resembles the orthography which was employed In 
Scotland by the compiler of the Book of ike Dean of Ltsmare, 
How far this system was used is fi question which it k difficult 
to decide. Inf Gotland the Irish' orthogmphy has prevttiktdiiit a 
slightly modifiied but Manx writers^ adhered to a nmdle of 
spelliitf which wfis as pbonetie as any iystein txised on Bnglish# 
or, probably more*<X)riefitiy*Art^glo^cx^ efitiyigraphy Pould 
bev Thk faet; cbmbmed with the rapid plmtietktdeo^^ 
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knguage, makes it extt^mely difficult to discover what sound- 
values are to be attached to the various symbols, At the 
beginning of the century Epglish was not understood by 
two^thirds of the natives, and in 1764 the S.P,C.K. issued a 
paper containing fehis statement : “ The population of the Isle is 
20,000, of whom the far greater number arc ignorant of English/’ 
But front ^is time English gradually crept in. The last edition 
of the Manx Bible was issued in 1819, and of the New Testament 
in 1840. The present writer’s great-grandmother refused to 
speok English, his grandfather (b. 1815) preached in Manx and 
English, and his father (b, 1844) only spoke English, The 
following figures illustrate the rapid decline of the language : — 

Monohnguists. BiUnguists. 

1875 . . . . J90 12,340 

(out of a population 
of 41.084 exclusive 
of Douglas) 

1901 .... None 4,419 

Manx Stands in a much clo.ser relation to Scottish Gaelic than 
Insh, and fishermen state that they could understand a good deal 
of what is said in South Argyll, though they are quite at a loss at 
Kimsale* Manx exhibits the same tendency as Scottish to use ana- 
lytical and periphrastic; forms in the verb, thus ^annoo, “ to do/' is 
used like Scottish deanamh with an infinitive to express the pa.st and 
future. The present has acquired a momentary (future) .signification, 
and the past participle ends in -it (Scottish -/«). The negative is cha 
as in Scotland and Ulster. Manx goes as far as northern Scottish in 
dropping unstressed final vowels, ei,0, ckiarn, “ lord/’ Irish, Hghearna ; 
-yn is the favourite plural ending in substantives. The nasal muta- 
tion has been partly given up. Old Iiish stressed ^ is frequently 
retained, tf.g, fir, “ nian/' Irish fdr {^elt /^^r), and the vowels d and d 
are (X>n£used as in Scottish, f.g. Manx cass, ** foot,” Scottish cas, 
Irish cas, Manx is divided in itself about the treatrnent of short 
accented vowels before ll, nn, m. According to Rhys the south side 
lengthens, whilst the north side diphthongizes ; e,g, Irish crann, 
** tree,” clannit, ” offspring,” S. Manx ktdn, kldn, N. Manx, kroun, 
kloun (written crocm, cloan). In the matter of stress Manx is quite 
original, going farther even than the dialects of the south of Ireland. 
Not only does it shift the stress in the case of heavy derivative 
suffixes like -dn and reduce the preceding vowel, e,g, Ir. fuardn. 
Sc. Manx ffdn, ” spring,” hut even in cases like caghlda, 

variety,” Sc. Ir. caochladn, O. I;r. coimmchlpud ; corda, ” voice,” 
Ir. comhradh. The Mid. English stress on the final is further retained 
in words from the French such as ashdon, ” nation,” Uvrdy, ” deliver.’' 

As other features peculiar to Manx we may mention the following. 
An intervocalic s or sh shows a tendency to become lisped and 
voiced to d. In monosyllables post- vocalic final m, n, are often 
preceded by an intrusive h, d respectively, thus ben ” woman,” may 
oe heard as bedn, lx> d becomes more . palatal and is often S, Tr. 
sc becomes sht, e.g, tr. fescor, ” evening,” Manx fastyr ; Ir, uicce, 
” water,” Manx wjsifry. 

AurnoniTzas QN Manx. — The place and personal names of the 
Isle of Man have been collected by A. W|. Moore in Manx Names ^ 
(London. ^903) j[33 % ot the proper names are Scandinavian). The 
chief source of information aliout the spoken language is J. Rhys, 
The Outlines of the Phonology of M(sn?c Gaeltc (I^ondon^ 1095) {the 
book has unfortunately no index and no texts). Th^ offiy serious 
attempt to represent spoken Manx graphically is the transcription 
of a song by J* Strachan in the Zpitschr, fur celUsche Philologies yol. i. 
p. The, native grammarian is J. Kelly, who in 1803 published 
A Practical Grammar of the Ancient Gaehc or Language of the Jsle 
of Mm*, muafl^ccdied Manks. This boc4c was republished by W. Gill 
for the Manx Society in 1859. and a facsimile reprint of this latter 
wasnaa<^^ duaritch, tondon^ 1870. A useful liftle book entitled, 
Firet Lessons tn Man^ was published by Edwin Goodwin (Publin, 
1901). There are two dictionaries, one by A. Cregeen, Douglas 
1835, which Is now lieing reprinted for An Cheskaght Gailckaght a 
Douglas * society Which is endeavouring to encourage the use of 
Manx med to get it introduced into the schools. The other dictionary 
is by J. Kelly in twjo partan7(i) Manx and English, (2) English and 
Manx, published by the Manx Society in 1866. Kelly also prepared 
A Triglot of Manx. Irish and Gaehc, oaSed upon English, Which has 
never been published. A useful pmer on the language appeared in 
the Transactions of ,ike London Philolo^al, Socifity for t875 '?by 
H.Jenner, ” The Manx language : Its Grammar, Ei^crature and 
l^cnt State/* (E, C, Q.), 

{iL}\Bryth(mu.-^The term Brythonic ia used to denote the 
Celtic dialects of WaJies> Brittany and Cornwall. Unlike the 
Goidfehiiliie J^rythoniq , peoples have no comipon name tor their 
larigluagc. Fiotms of l^thonic speech were doubtless cuitejht 
throughout Wales and. the Lowlandf of Scotlaiid 

at the 4;inpe myapion. i IHae S.E, of Britain mw 

Imvccbem eixtehMvi^^ B«3H|namaed; it fc that 


remnants of Goidelio speech may have lingered on, in out-of-the- 
way comers. No literary documents dating .from this period 
have been preserved, but some idea of the character of Brythonic 
may be gathered from the numerous inscriptions which have 
come to light. In the middle of the 6th century Brythonic was 
confined to the western half of Britain south ,of the Clyde and 
Forth. The colonization of Britannia minor or Armorican 
Brittany during the 5th and 6th centuries will be described later. 
In the latter part of the 6th century the W. Saxons pushed their 
conquests as far as the estuary of the Severn, and from that time 
the Brythons of S.W. Britain were cqt off from their kinsmen in 
Wales. Early in the 7th century the Brythons of Strathclyde 
were similarly isolated by the battle of Chester (613). The 
kingdom of Strathclyde maintained a separate existence until the 
loth century, and it is generally staled that Brythonii' speech did 
not die out there until the 12th century. The question as to how 
far Brythonic names and words have survived in the.se di.stricts 
has never been properly investigated. Certain it is that Bry- 
thonic numerals survived among.st shepherds in Cumberland, 
Westmorland and N.W, Yorkshire down to the second half of the 
19th century, just as herrings are still counted in Manx by Manx 
fishermen otherwise quite innocent of the language. Accordingly, 
from the 7th century onwards Brythonic became gradually 
limited in Great Britain to three districts — Strathclyde, Wales, 
and Cornwall and Devon. During the 7th century the Brythons 
of Wales and Strathclyde often fought side by side against the 
Angles, and it is from this period that the name by which the 
Welsh call themselves is supposed to datCy Cymro <^Combrox^ 
pi. Cyinry<H^ombrogesy i,e, “fellow-countrymen” as opposed 
to W. allfro, Gaul. Allobroges, “foreigners.” We have ho means 
of determining when Celtic speech became extinct in the 
petty states of the north which retained their independence 
longest. 

The chief features which distinguish the Brythdnic from the 
Goidelic dialects have already been enumerated. In the course 
of the 6th and 7th centuries final short vowels disappieared. 
In compound names the final vowel remains in the first com- 
ponent until the 7th century. Short vowels in other than initial 
syllables when immediately preceding the stress (on the historical 
penultimate) disappear, whilst long ones are shortened, e.g, 
Welsh cardawt from Lat. caritdtem. Other vowels in unstressed 
position arc apt to be reduced, thus 9 , iJ, give i in O. W. (Mid. 
W, y). , A marked characteristic of Welsh as distinguished from 
Cornish and Breton is the treatment of & under the influence of 
a following h In Welsh the result is €t, in Com. and Bret, r, 
e.g. Welsh seint, “ saints,” Bret, senf^ sing. sant. The mutations 
seem to have started in the second half of the 6th century in 
the case of the tenues. 

See J. Loth, Les Mots latins dans le^ langrns Bnttoniques (Panh» 
1892); J. Loth, Chrestomathie bretonne (Paris, 1890). 

(a) Welsh {Cymraeg), — It is nsukl to divide the histoiry 6f the 
Welsh language into three periods — Old, Middle arid Modern. 
To the oldest period belong the collections of glosses, the earliest 
of which go back to about 800. The middle period extends from 
XI 00 to 7500. 

, As a rule the medial mutation of the tenues apd Is not 

denoted in Q. Welsh. latervocalie g is sometime^ retained but 
generally it has disappeared, whilst after r and t it is still written. 
In the course of the 9th century initial w (v) becop^es gu (later gw)^ 
As the O. Welsh documents consist almost entirely of isolated words, 
we know scarcely, anything about tjhe morphology of fhe language 
during this porioSU To the middle period belong the ancient poems 
from the, Black Book of Carmarthen, but t^e language of these com- 
positiohs is evidently much plder than the date of the 
(X2th century), as it preserve^ a number of yeiy archaic features. 
Qther important sources of inforOiation % this period arp, the 0. 
Welsh liaws contained in a.MS; of the t arh century* Tq a somewhat 
later date belpng the ^ai^ 4 nogma (14th century MS.), and, the prose 
versions of French romahqea published by R. Williams (i3;th centuiy). 
In Middle Welsh the consdnadf mutations arh th gmeral denoted, 
in writW* though npt and dateejtt^^ 

introduction otw and y (Pt W. n, 1) to dChOta>dwel 
symbol fl to denote a .voiceless /yras alt? 4 dX P yv. 

but rh (« 
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materially from that of the late medieval documents. In O.W. the 
old stress on the final syllable {the historical penult) appears to have 
been preserved, but during the middle penod the accent was shifted 
to the penult. In consequence of this change uw (cd) in final 
syllables is reduced to o m Mod. W., Mid. W. pechawt<.l^BX, 
peccdtum, Mod. W. peckod. 

The comparative wealth of inflection preserved by O. Ir. has almost 
entirely disappeared m Welsh. There are only the faintest traces of 
the case forms, the dual and the neuter gender. Compared with 
the Irish nominal declension according to -a- ti-, -s-. 

guttural, dehtal and nasal stems, Welsh only distinguishes tlie nom. 
sing, and x)lur., the latter sometimes retaining an old formation. 
Thus masc. -e- stems show palatal modification, i,g. corn^ “horn,” 
plur. cyrn < Hornl ; the plural ending of -w- stems, O. Gaulish -oves. 
gives O.W. -oUi Mid. W. -eu, Mod. W. -««, e.g. penneu, “ heads.” 
The termination -ones of the -n- stems appears as -on. The infixation 
of pronominal objects between a verbal particle and the verb itself 
continues in use down to the present day as in Breton. In the third 
person smg. of the pres. ittd. there are instances in the oldest Welsh 
of the peculiar alternation lietween orthotonic and absolute forms 
which characterize the Irish paradigms, e.g. pereid^ “it endures,” 
but ny phara. The several types of conjugation represented in Irisii 
have become obscured, traces remaming only in the endings of the 
third sing, of the pres, ind., the pret. ind. (Mid, W. -as, -es, -is) and 
the pret. passive (Mid. W. -at, -et, -it). The verb system of Welsh 
comprises the following tenses * indie, present (also used as future), 
imperative, imperfect, preterite (m Mid. W. forms with 5 have 
become prevalent as in Irish, but forms corresponding to the Irish 
preterites in t or with reduplication or unreduplicated with long 
vowel are not infrequent m the early poetry), pluperfect (a new 
formation), pres, and pret. passive. In the subj. early W. dis- 
tinguishes pres, and past, but the latter comes to be replaced by the 
pluperfect indicative. The sign of the subj. is -h-<s, which reminds 
one of the Irish 5-subj., though the formation is somewhat different. 
There are also traces of a future formation containing h<s, (See 
also under Wai.es.) 

We have seen already that Wales beq:an to exist as a separate 
entity roughly at the end of the 6th and bennnmg of the 7th cen- 
tunes. In the second half of the 8th century tlie Welsh 
niMtory were confined in pretty much their present limits by 
ti t of Morcia, who constructed the Dyke going by 

§x en . name, which has approximately remained the political 

boun<lary between England and Wales ever since. From this time 
onwards the bitter feeling against England which we find expressed 
in the fervid compositions of lolo Goch and other political bards 
served to prevent any serious inroads of Engh.sh on Welsh-speaking 
territory. With the advent of the Tudors, however, there came a 
great change. Henry VII. owed his throne in large measure to the 
support he had received from Wales and he prided himself on his 
Welsh ancestry. A consequence of this was that throughout the 
16th century Wales received exceptionally favourable ticatment at 
the hands of the English sovereign and parliament. In 1562 a 
dec’^ee was issued ordering a translation of the Bible to be made into 
Welsh. All this could naturally not be Without effect on the attitude 
of the leaders of the people towards England, The change is already 
apparent m the poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi and others. And the 
striking difference in the manner in which the Reformation waS 
regarded in Ireland and Wales is worthy of remark. During the 
Stuart wars the Welsh nobles fought invariably on the Royalist side, 
and there is plenty of other evidence that the aristocracy of Wales 
was becoming thoroughly anglicized both m sentiment and language. 
At the same time the practice of the Tudors was reversed in many 
particulars. Thus it became the custom to appoint Englishmen 
ignorant of tlie national language to the Welsh bishoprics. In this 
manner it is not a matter for surprise that a feeling of estrangement 
should grow up between the bulk of the population, who only knew 
Wdsh, and the clergy and nobles, their intellectual leaders. The 
neglect of the national language is evident from the large number of 
English words which have even crept into such classical works as 
Prichard’.s Canwyll y Cymry and Ellis Wynn’s Gimledigaeikuu y 
Bardd Ctvsg, It is stated that, of the 269 works published by Welsh- 
men between 1546 and 1644, 44 were in Latin, 184 in English and 
only 41 in Welsh, and of these 37 consist Of works of piety. Thus 
at the beginning of the sBth century there seemed a fair chance that 
Welsh would soon become extinct like Cornish. * 

An eoctrabrdinary change was brought about by the Methodist 
movement in Wales. The preachers, in order to get hold of the 
masses, addressed them in the vernacular, and their efforts were 
crowned with* enormous success. At the same time a minister of 
the' Established Chutch, Griffith Jones, went about Wales establish- 
ing lay lichools io lirhioh young afid old might come to learn to read 
the Welsh Bible. Between 1^37 and 1761 3395 sunk schools sprang 
up, at which no fewer than 1 58i238jp«raons of m ages learned to read 
their native lan^hgev ‘Ajfter Griffith Jones’S death this work was 
carried on by others, notably by Chades of Bala »<i755^-^i8i4), who 
passed over to Chlvinistio Methodism and whose schools were^trans- 
foitEUMid softer the model of the Sunday schoole instituted in by 
Robert ' JRmikee^ Charles ^of Bala largely , instruifientiil in ^this 

founding the British* and Forei^ Bible Socli^, and Wales was 
pmvidieci riith x6o,ooo icopdiss of ithe Bible and' Testament at very 
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moderate prices. Bishop’s Morgan’s version of the Scriptviros 
made in 1588 (final revision 1620) represents tlie speech of^orth 
Wales which had remained more 01 less iiee from English influence, 
so tliat the language of the Welsh Bible is rightly regarded as the 
literary model, * Three-fourths of the inhabitants o( Wales belong 
to the various Nonconformist sects, and therefore pass almost without 
exception through the Sunday school, where they are drilled m its 
sole object of study, the Welsh Bible, 

With the increasing employment of Welsh owing to the Non- 
conformist movement there was also awaJeened a new inteust in the 
jiast history of the pnncipahty. A society calling itself the Cym- 
deiihas y Cymmrodonon was founded in London in 1751. and during 
the succeeding half-century two periodicals exclusively in Welsh 
were started, the one, Trysorfa y Gwyhodaeth^ in 1770. the other, 
Cylchgrawn Cymraeg, m 1793- The year 1792 witnessed the cieation 

01 an important society, the Cymdeiihas y Cymreigyddtofi , in London, 
in which the moving spirits were William Owen (Pughe), Owen Jonch 
and Edward Williams. The results of their indotatigable seaich for 
ancient Welsh manuscripts were published in thiec volumes under 
the title Myvynan Arohaiology (London, 1801-1807). Owen further 
published an edition of the greatest medieval Welsh poet Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, and also the first copious dictionary. But tins was not all. 
In Goronwy Owen (1722-1769) a poet had arisen whose works could 
stand comparison with the compositions of the medieval writers, and 
it was owing to the efforts of the three men above mentioned that 
the national Eisteddfod (= session, from etsteddt “to sit”) was 
revived. The origin of these hteiaiy festivals is shrouded in 
obscurity. It is recorded that a S. Welsh piince, Gruffydd ap 
Rhys, held a festival lasting forty days in 1135 to commemorate a 
victorious campaign at which poets and minstrels competed for 
gifts and other rewards. Grulfydd’s son Rhys ap Gruffydd is re- 
ported to have instituted a similar contest m 1 1 76, at which the 
successful competitors received a chair whilst the others were given 
presents. It would seem that after the loss of Welsh independence 
a carefully graded order and a system of jealously guarded rules 
came into existence. Similar national festivals were hold under 
royal patronage under Henry VIII. in 1523 and again under Eliza- 
beth in 1368. From 1568 until 1819 no general eisteddfod for all 
Wales was held. Since 1819 the national festival has been held 
annually and every little town has its own local celebration. Hence 
the Nonconformist Sunday school, the pulpit and the ei.steddfod 
may be regarded as the most potent factors in resisting the mroads 
of English. The whole (question of the vitality of Welsh and what 
may be called the political and .social history of the language is 
treated m great detail by H. Zimmer, “ Dcr Pan*Keltismus in Gross* 
britannicn und Irland,” i., m Prensstsche JahrbUcher, vol. xcii. (1898). 
In elementary schools m Wales the use of Welsh has been permitted 
since 1893. 

With regard to the extent over which Welsh is spoken a detailed 
map IS given in J. E. Southall’s Welsh Language Census of iSgi 
(Newport, 1895). A line drawn from the southern end of the estuary 
of the l>eo about 2 m. W. of Connah’s Quay to Aberthaw m Glamorgan 
would practically include all those districts where Welsh is spoken 
by 60 % of the population, and considerable deductions woula have 
to be made for parts of Flint, Montgomery, most of Radnor and the 
N. part of Brecon. Little is spoken in the southern hall of the Gower 
peninsula or in S, Pembrokeshire. Over much of Anglesey 974 % 
of the population spoke Welsh and in parts of Cardiganshire 98*3%. 
Of a total population m 1901 of 2,012,876, 929,824 were returned 
as speakers of Welsh, of whom 280,905 were monoglots. That Welsh 
is a very living language maybe gathered from the following statistics, 
Between 1801 and 18^ no fewer than 8425 volumes were published 
in the vernacular, whilst in 1895 there were appearing regularly 

2 quarterlies, 2 bi-monthlies, 28 religious and literary monthlies 
and 25 weekly papers. In 1909 the number was probably greater. 
The danger for Welsh lies rather in the direction of internal decay# 
The speech of the people is saturated witli English words and idiom, 
and modem writers like Daniel Owen submit to the same influence 
instead of returning to the classical modelaof the I7tb century. 

Much remains to be done as regards the classification of tlie 
modem Welsh dialects. It is usual to divide them into four groups— 
(I) Powys (N.E.); (2) Gwynedd (N.W.) ; (j) Dyfed (S.W.) ; (4) 
Gwent (S.E.). One of the chief points ofi which N. and S. diverge 
is the pronunciation of the vowels i, u, y, which in the S. all tend to 
become i. The difference between N. and S. was noticeable as early 
as the time of Giraldus Cambrensis. See Nettlau, Beitrdge 
cymrischen Grammatik (Leipzig, 1887), also Rev. celt. ix. pp. 64 ff., 
JJ3 ff. j T. Darlington, “Some Dialectal Boundaries in Mid**Wales,” 
Trans, of, \ the Hon. SWk Of Cymmrodoriont 1900-1901. The only 
scientific* description of a living direct is ** Spoken N. Welsh.’^' 
H. Sweet, Trans, of the London Phil,\ Soc,, 1882-1884. 

Aothorixies on Language. — For the study of older 

Welsh C. Zeussi Qrammedica (Berlin*, 1871) — an inden 

to the (X. Welsh glosses cited in this work was compiled by Vi 
Toumeur, Arthw 4 * ^lL l.exihogr«fphiet MvSQ^-%n I J* Strachim* 
Anflntrodmtionio Marly IFefM, with a Reader (Manchester* t9b9) 1 
J. Rhys, Lectures on Welsh PhUblogy (London*, 1879). Editions 
o£ textsi^The Black Booh of ; Carimrihen, facsimile ,^itioxi by J. 
Gwenogi^ryn Evans (PwUlieE* *1906) { J. Ehys and J. Gwenogvijm 
Evans, The Tem of^ the Mabinogion (Oxfords .1887) ; The Myt^rian 
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Ai^hatoiogy of WeUts (i8ol-‘i8o7 ; reprinted Denbigh, 1870) ; W. F. 
Skene, The Four Ancient B0oks of Wales (2 voIk , Edinburgh, 1868^ ; 
Aneurm Owen, Ancient Laws and InsMutes of Wales (Londoh, 1841) : 
facsimile edition liy A. W. Wade-Evans, Welsh Medieval Law 
(Oxford, 1909^ ; K, M^^r, Peredaf ap Bfrawc with glossary (Leipzig; 
1887) ; R. WilliaiXis, Selections from the HmgWft Manuscripts 
(London, i876-‘i89a) ; J K. Southall, Wales and Her Language 
(Newport, 1892). The earliest Welsh grammar was publish^ as 
long ago as 1567 in Milan by Griffiths Roberts, reprinted in facsimile 
as suppletxiefit to the Revue celiique (Paris, 1883). An account ol 
the language was prefixed to Owen Pughe^s Dictionary (1803). 
During the 19th century many manuals of indifferent value saw the 
light of day. The most authoritative works are T. Rowland, A 
Ordmmar of the Welsh Language (Wrexham, 1855*, 1876^), (still the 
most complete w^ork), the same author also published a companion 
volume of IVelsh Exercises (Wrexham, n.d.) ; W. ^urrell, A Grammar 
of the Welsh Language (Carmarthen^, 1870); E. Anwyl, A, Welsh 
Grammar for Schools, (e.) Accidence, (h.) Syntax (London®. rBgS), 
Other useful manuals for the beginner * — T. Jones, A Guide to 
Welsh, pts i. 11 new ed. (Wrexham, n d.) ; S. J. Evans, The Elements 
of Welsh Grammar (Newport^, 1903)- Dictionaries '^The first 
Welsh dictionary was compiled by William Salesbury (London. 
1547; facsimile repnnt, London, 1877); W. Owen Pughe, A Du* 
tionary of tlm Welsh Language (2 vols., I^ndon, 1803 ; reprinted 
Denbigh, 1870); W. Spurrell, Welsh^Engiish and Enghsk*Welsh 
Dictionary (Carmarthen®, 1904) ; a smaller one by W. Richards in 
% vols. (Wrexham, n.dv), and many others. A dictionary on a large 
scale was planned by D. Silvan Evans and subsidized by the govern- 
ment. Only A-Dd has, however, appeared (Carmarthen, 1893- 
igo6), cp. J. Loth in Archtv /, celt. Lex. vol 1. for additions and 
corrections. A survey ot Welsh penodical literature ib contained 
in T. M. Jones's Llenyddiaeth fy Ngwlad (Treffynnony ^893). For 
Welsh folklore see J. Rhys, Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx (Ox- 
ford, 1901}. H, H. Vaughan, Welsh Proverbs (f^don, 1889), also 
RetK celt. lii. 419 ff* See also G. Dottin, Revue de svnMse htsiovique, 
vi. 317 ff, ; H. Zimmer and L. C. Stern m Kultur der Gegenwart, 
Teiri, Abt. xi. i. 

{b) Breton. — Breton {Brezonek) is the name given to the 
language spoken by those Britom> who fled from the south-west 
of England to Armorica (see Brittanv) in the 5th and 6th 
centuries of our era to Avoid being harassed by the Saxon§. 
The first migration probably took place about 450. The 
Dumnonii and Cornovii founded small states in Brittany, or 
Britannia Minor, as it was termed, and were followed in the 
second half of the 6th and into the 7th century by a long stream 
of refugees (cf, J* Loth, Vimigration bretonne, Paris, 1883 ; 
A. de la Borderie, Histoire de la Bretagne^ , voL i., 1905). 

In the earliest stages it is difficult to distinguish Breton from 
Welsh. The history of the language mny be divided into Old Breton 
from the 7th to the nth centurieK, Middle Breton from the nth 
to the ryth centuries, and Modem Bloton, In Old Breton the only 
material we possess consists of glosses and names occurring in lives 
of saints, Frankish authors, and charters. However, we find a few 
characteristics which serve to show that the old glosses are really 
Breton and not Welsh. Thus, an original d never becomes a diphthong 
(au, aw) in Old Breton, but remains d. In Bret, gn becomes gr. 
Further, in O.W. pretonic il is weakened to an indeterminate sound 
written i and later y, a phenomenon which does not occur in Breton, 
e.g. lAt. culcita appears in O.W. as cilcet, but in O. Br ais colceti 
A marked characteristic of Breton is the confusion of I and g, e.g. 
Ir. H$, ** court, W. Uys, Bt. les. In Old Breton as in Old Welsh 
neither the initial nor the medial mutations are expressed in writiM, 
whilst in Middle Breton only the latter are ro^krly denoted. In 
this period the language diverges very rapidly from Welsh. As 
prominent features we may mention the following. Sttressed 6 
(ssPrim. Celt, and Ir. d) becomes eu, in unstressed syllables e ; thus 
the suffix -afro becomes and later -ro, but in Welsh •am and later 
-00, Postvocalic -fr, dl become -dr, As in Welsh, but in Middle 
Breton they pass into -xr, *zl, which in the modern language appcAr as 
•er, -et) e.g. Mid. Br. lazr, Mod; Br. laer, ** robber,*' W. lletdr, Lat* 
tairo. Further, *tf becomes *ot, *ut, e.g. Br. aot, aout, ** clifi," W; 
allt : Br. autrou, ** lord," lir. eUtram, W. aUtraw, athraw, Com. altrou \ 
and, more impwtaht still, th, d (W. dd) become $, x, e.g. Mid, Br, 
clezeff, “sword," Mod.* hUze, W. cUddyf. The orthography 
only followed the pronunciation very slowly,' and it is not untiP 1659 
that we find any attempt made to reform the Spelling. Tn this year 
a |e9uit priest. Juhen Maunoir (Br. Manor), published a manual 
m which a new spelling is employed, and it is usual to datA Modem 
Breton from the app^rance of this* book, although in reality it 
maiks no new cjpoch in the history of the language, It is only nohr 
that the initial mutations are consistently denoted in writing (mcdi^ 
ally they art already written in the i ith century), and the dineiencek 
between the dIaMAs first cAme into view at this time. As in Welsh 
the accent is withdrawn during the middle period from the finaH tb 
the penultimate (exoept in the Vannes dmect)^ which causes the 
modem unstressed vowel tio be reduced in many caSet. Again, M 
Old Welsh andOldBmtoaathortstressed vowel in words of one syllable 


was lengthened, tr.g. W. tdd, “ father," pi. tddau, but in Modem Breton 
the accent tends to lengthen all stressed vowels. Breton has gone 
it* own way in the matter of initial mutation. The , nasal mutation 
has been entirely given up in the initial position, Whilst a new 
mutation, called medial provection, has arisen in the case of 6, 4, g, 
which become p, k, t after a few words which originally end^ for 
the most part in r or ch. The vocalic mutation of initial g in Breton 
is c‘h. We may also make mention of one or two other points 
on which Breton differs widely from Welsh. Breton has given up 
the combination ng, e.g. Mid. Br, moe, Mod. Br. mmet “ mane," 
W, mwng, Ir. mong. The language betrays a iondnese for nasalized 
vowels, and in this connexion it may be noted that v representing 
an original m (W. /, Ir. mh), though generally written ff in Middle 
Breton, now frequently apx)ear3 as nv ; Mid. Br, ilaff, Mod. Br. klanv, 
“ sick, ill," W. c/a/, M, Ir. clam. Final g after r and I and sometimes 
in monosyllables after a vowel is represented in Breton by c'h, whilst 
in Welsh in the one case we find a vowel and in the , other ml, e.g. 
Br. ere' h, “snow," W. etrv, etra ; Br. lec'h, “place," W. lie. In 
Welsh mh, nd immediately preceding the stress appear in the modern 
language as mm, nn, but m Breton we find mp, nt. e.g* Br. kantol, 
“candle," W. cannwyU, Lat. candela', Br. hemper, “confluence" 
lace names), W. cymmer, Ir. combor. 

ith regard to tlie extent of country over which Breton is spoken 
we shall do well to note the seats of the old Breton bishoprics. These 
were Qmmper, St Pol de L6on, Tr6guier, St Btieuc, St Male, Dol and 
Vatmes. under Count Nominoe the Bretons succeeded m throwing 
oft the Frankish yoke (841-845) and founded an independent state. 
At this time of greatest pohtical expansion the language boundary 
was formed by a line which started roughly a little to the west of 
Mont St Michel at the mouth of the Couesnon, and stretched to the 
mouth of the Loire. During the next tliree centuries, howevei, m 
consequence of political events which cannot be enumerated he^ie, 
we find French eiicroachmg rapidly on Breton, and the old dioceses 
of Dol, St Malo, St Bneuc, and m part Vanrtes became Romance- 
speakmg (cp. j. Loth. Revue celttgue, xxviu. 374-403). $0 that 

since the 13th and 14th centuries the boundary between French 
and Breton begins in the north about Piouha (west of St Brieuc Bay), 
and stretches to the mouth of the Viiaine in the south. That is to 
say, tlie Breton speakers are confined to the department of Fmist^re 
and the west of the department* C6tes-du*Nord and MorBihAn. 
Lower Brittany contains a population of 1,360,000, of whom roughly 
1,250.000 speak Breton. The number of monoglot Bretons is stated 
to liave been 768,000 m 1878, 679,000 m 1885, 500,000 in 

1898. There is an infinity of dialects and subdialects m Brittany* 
but it IS usual to divide them into four groups. These are the 
dialects of (x) L6on m Finist^re ; (2) CornoiiaiUes in FmistAre, tlie 
C6te»-du-Nord and a part of Morbihan ; (3) Xregiuer m the tk>tes- 
du-Nord and FinistAre ; (4) Vaxmes m Morbihan and a portion of 
the C6tes-du-Kord. The first three resemble one another fairly 
closely, but the speech of Vannes has gone its own way entirely. The 
dialect of L^n is regarded as the literary dialect, thanks to 
I.eg(»iidca 

The modem language is unfortunately saturated with wordj> 
borrowed from French which form at least a -quarter of the whole 
vocabulary. The living speech is further characterized by enumer- 
able cases of consonantal metathesis and by parasitic nasalization. 
Loth gives specimens of th© most important varieties of Breton in 
his Chrestomathie bretonne, pp. 363-380, but here we must confine 
ourselves to pomting out the two most saUent difterences between 
the speech of Vannos and the rest of Brittany. In Vawies the stress 
has not been shifted from the final syllable. In Haute-Cornouaifies 
and Goelo there is a tendency to withdraw the stress on to the 
antepenultimate* whilst m Treguier certain enclitics attract the 
accent to riie final s, z of the other dialects representing Welsh th 
become A in Vannea, e.g. W. caeth, Br. keaz, kezi, “poor, miserable," 
Vannes AsoA* keh. Thm phenomenon occuxb aporadioally in other 
dialects. It may also be mentioned that Prim. Celt, non-inxtial d, 
W.-efif, is retained as z m Leon but disappears When final or standing 
between vowels in the otiier dialects, e,g. O. Br. fid. W, ffyda. 

“ faitli," Lbon feiz, in CbmauaillOs; TrAguier and Vannes It is 
doubtful if the most senous differences between the dialects are 
Older than tlie i6th century. 

In the middle agee the language of tlie Breton aristocracy was 
Fmnch. Upper Bnttany waS iioMcally more important than the 
western portion. The consequence was that no patronage was exr- 
tended tO the veriiacular, and Breton sanlc to the level of a patois 
with no umity for literary purposes, .But a new era dawnea with 
the begmnmg of the 19th century^ The national c<Misoiousneaa was 
awakened at th© time of the Revolutionv when the Bretons oec^e 
aware of the diftbrence between themselves and their French neigh- 
bours. it may be mentiemed by the way that the Breton langua^ 
was regarded with su^don by the leaders of the First, EepnoUc 
and attempts were miade toauppress it. A Bireton named Legonidec 
had to flee tb England for figniing against the Republic. He came 
under the ininenoe of th© movement in Wales, and on his .iatuni 
aotight to create a Broten literary langitage; > iHe publtahod ap 
excellent gmmixmr (Gminiwntr# ciflo^inrf fennei * Paris; 1807) and a 
dictionary (Dsdeomoirs brkt<m^azigMs,, PBSiM^ fBzz)^ Irotn which 
he emitted • the nnmeroiis Rmnch wot<B which had .dre|Mt inlio the 
language and dor l^hich naHye terms akeady existed. Legewidec'f 
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example fired a number ol writers witfi zeal for tfieir native tonliue 
and tUe clergy, became interested^ Under their auspices manuids 
of Breton were published and the language was utilized in a number 
of schools. A society called the Associatton Bretonne was founded 
m the year 1844. But under the Second Empire, for reasons which 
are not easy to discover, this Breton awakenmg was declai-cd to be 
contrary to tlie interests Ot the state, and all tlie means at the 
disposal of a highly centralized government like that of France 
were employed to throttle the movement. Down to the present 
day the use of Breton is strictly forbidden in all the state schools, 
and the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy 1ms for the mosft 
part been Ixostile to the language. However, the attitude of the 
government aroused considerable dissatisfaction in the ciixly 'nineties, 
and in 1896 the Association Bretonne (disbanded in 1859 and re- 
comstructed in 1873) appointed a jiermanent committee with the 
object of preserving and propagating the national language. At the 
same time some of the clergy headed by Abb<!; Buleon began to move, 
and Breton was introduced into many of the schools not under state 
control In 1898 was founded the XJmon HSgionaliste Bretonne, the 
most important section of which endeavours to foster the native 
speech in conjunction with the ComiU de preservation du breton 
(iounded 1896). In 1899 the annual meeting ot the U.R.B. was 
modelled on the lines of the Irish Oireachtas, the Welsh Eisteddfod 
and the Scottish Mod, and festivals of this kind have been held eVer 
since. Many Breton newspapers publish columns in Bicton, thus 
Ar Bdbl (a weekly newspaper founded m 1904 and published at 
Carhaix) frequently devotes half its columns to Uic language. Bui 
tli(‘re is also a weekly four-page newspaper which is wholly in Breton. 
This is Kroaz ar VreUmed, edited liy F. Vallee and published at 
St Brieuc In addition to this there are throe monthly magazines 
wholly in Breton. The first is Vro, edited by the poet Jaffreimou. 
and in 1908 in its fifth year. The second is Lhhimamb, written in 
the dialect of Vanaes and started in 1905. The third is Feiz ha 
Brriz, started 1899! 

Aitthorities for Rrfton — F or the eKtenial history of Breton 
9€0 H. Zimmor, “ Die keltische Bewegung m der Bretagne," Preus^ 
sische Jahrbucher lor 1899, xcix. 454-497. For Old and Middle 
Breton, J. Loth, Chrestomaihie bretonne (Pans, 1890), and the 
same writer's Vocahulaire vteux-breton (Paris, 1884). Loth and 
E EmauH have been indefatigable in mvestigating the history 
Of the language. Their numerous coritnbutions are mainly to be 
found scattered through the Uevm celhque, Zeitschfift fur celtisch^ 
Phitologie and the A nnales de Preiaene. Ernault haa also published 
Glossairc tnoyen-breton in 2 vols. (Paris, 1895-1896) ; Dictionnaife 
Hvmologique dn ntoyen-hreion (Paris, i888). Another efrymological 
dictionary was published by V. Henry (Pans, 1900). Grammars, 
<S:c. .-r-Dialect of L6on Legonidec, Grammaire celto-bretonne (Pans, 
1807, 1838^, also contauied in H, de la Villcmarqu6’s edition of 
Legonidcc’s Dictionary) ; F. Valine, Lemons eUmentaives de grammatre 
.bretonne (St BrieiK, tgo2) ; E. Ernault, Petite Grammatre bretonne 
(St Brieuc, 1897, the latter also takes account of the dialects of 
Treguier and Cornovi allies). Dialect of Tr^gmcr : L. le Clerc, 
Grammaire bretonne (St Brieuc, 1908); J. Hmgaixt, BUments de 
ta grammaire bretonne (Treguier, 1868); P. le Roux, "Muta- 
tions et assimilationfi de cemsonnes dans le dialecte armoricain de 
Pleubian," Annates de Bretagne, xil. 3-3 ir Dialect of Vannes: A. 
Giullevic and P. le Gofi, Grammatre bretonne 4 u dialecte de Vannes 
(Vannes, 1902) : Exenices sur la grammaire bretonne (Vannes, 1903) ; 
IL d’Arbois de Jubamvillc, " Etude phon6tique sur le dialecte 
breton de Vannes," Revtee celtique, 1. 85 ff„ 21 1 if. ; E. Ernault, 
" Le Dialecte vannetais de Sarzeau," Rev. celt. iii. 47 ff., 232 ff. ; 
J. Guillome, Grammaire franpaise-bretonne (Vannes, 1836). As a 
curiosity we mention P. Treasure, An Introduction to Breton Grammar 
(Carmarthen, 1903). Dictionaries . 1 -egonidcc, Dictionnaire fran- 
iais br^ton (St Brieuc, 1847), Breton - Prangais (St Brieuc, 
1850), both republished by de la Villemarqu^ and representing the 
L6on dialect; A, Troude, Nouveau Dt 4 tt<mnaire prattqUe ftan^ais ei 
hreton du dAopecte de Lion avec les acceptatvms diverses dans les dia^ 
lectes de Vannes, de Triguter, et de CornouaiUes preat, 1869), and 
Not 4 mau Dictionnaire ^aiique hretem-itemgats (Brest, 1876) ; E. 
Ernault, "Supplement aux dictiemnaires bretoils-fnan^ais," Revtm 
critique, iv. 145- 170. The Breton worde. in Gallo, the French 
patois of Uppisr Bnttanyi were collected by E. Ernault, Revue 
celtique^v^ 

{c) Cornish— "thgi a4:icieat language pf Corn>vaU {Kerntiak, 
Carnocick) stood a touqh closer relati^ to Breton than to 
Welsti,^ though, in son;ie respects it sieves, with the latter against 
the former. , 

It agrees with Breton on the following points .^It has given up 
the nasal m nation of initials but provects the mediae. Pain., Celt. 
d is not diphthdngiiKd, but becomes B, Cotn. hr, " fiobr,'* Br. 
kmr, W. Hawr, Ir. fen Ng is "kidt as in Breton, ng, toy, " to swear,'' 
Bn tout, W. tfngu, In tongu ; nd becomes n$ before the stress , ahd 
not m as in Welsh, Corn* BaCfbanter, *‘hs4f,> '.W* Arnnsn Cpndah, 
like Ffreipn hot prefix a vpwel to wprda beginning with -s + oon- 
sbitant, i.g. C om, spirit, later Bn spered, W. ys'^d, 

^ h pdtH gives lit ais htsSS^Sff^that ailate as 1400^1600 ia 
man an# a' Breton might havd been able to undermnd nne dnother^ 
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On the other hand, O. Cornish docs not confnse f and i to the same 
extent as Bret., e.g. W. helyg, " willow,*’ O, Cornish heltgen, Br. halek. 
Further, Cornish does not change M, d to 5. 2 as in Breton, e.g. betk, 
" grave," Br. bez, W. bedd, andf initial g disappears in the vocalic 
mutation as in Welsh. Peculiar to Cormsh is the chaii|;e of iiM- 
initial t, d to $, $ 4 ' This occurs m the oldest Cornish after n, l, a,g. 
O. Com. nans, "valley.'’ W. nanl; Com, td'i, "father," W. tod. 
A feature of later Cornish is the introduction of a d before post- 
vocalic m, n, c.g. pedn, " head," W. pen. In later Oornisii the accent 
soems to have fallen on the penultimate as m Modem Welsh and 
Breton. 

In 936 the "Welsh" were dnven out of Kxetei by .Ethelstan. 
and from that time the Tamai appeals to have foiuied a general 
boundary between English and Cormsh, though there seems to be 
evidence that even as late as the reign of Elizabeth Coinisb was 
spoken in a few^ places to the east of that nvei . The €iecay of CorniBh 
ha.s been largely attributed to tlie Rcfoimation. Neither the Ihaver- 
book nor the Scriptures were translated into the \ e macular, an<f we 
find the same apathy on the part of the Church of England in Cornwall 
as in Wales and Ireland unfortunately the Methodist movement 
came at a time when it was too late to save the language. By 1600 
Coinish had been driven into the western parts of the duchv and in 
1002 wc arc informed by John Ray that few of the children could 
speak it. IJuiyd gives a fist of the parishes in Which Cornish was 
spoken, but goes on to state that every one speaks English. In 1735 
there were only a lew people along the coast between Penzance and 
J..ancrs End who vmd erstood Comish, and Doily Pentreath of Mouse- 
hole, who died in 1777. is commonly stated to have been the last 
poison who .s})oke it. though jenner seems to show that there were 
others who lived until well into the Kjth century who were able to 
converse m the dialect. However, the modem English speech of 
West Cx>rnwall w lull of Oltic words, and nine-tenthh of the places 
and people from the Tamar to Land's End bear Cornish names. 
Celtic words still m use arc to be found ip Jago’s Dialect of Cornwall 
(Truro, 1882) ; thus the name for the dog-fish is ninrgv, " sea-dog." 

Authorities for Cornish. — A mass of details about Cormsh is 
collected m H. jenner’s Handbook of the Cornish Language (London. 
1994). (Cf. J. Loth’4> review jn the Revue ceitique. xxviu 93,) 
Lhuyd'.s Archaeologtca Dritannica (1707) contains a grammar of the 
language as spoken in his day, and a Sketch of Cornish GramUtar is 
to l>e found as an appendix to Norris’s Anctent Coniish Drama. A 
dictionary was published by R. Williams entitled Lexicon Cornu- 
Btitannicum (Laudovery, 1865), to which W. Stokes published a 
supplement of about 2000 words in the Transactions of the, London 
Phuological Society for 1868-1869. Wc may also mention the 
English - Cornish Dictionary, by F. W. P. Tago (Plymouth. 
and a Glossary of Cornish Names, by J. Bannister (Truro, 1871). 
W. Stokes published a Glossary to Beunans Meriasek m the Arcktv 
filr celtische 1 . 4 exikograph%e, i. loi, and important articles by J. Loth 
have appeared in the Revue ^Itique, vols. xviu. to xxiv. W. S. 
Lach-Szyrma, " Les Derniers Eclios de la langne cornique." Revue 
ceitique, iii. 239 fi. H. Jenper, " Some Rough Notes on the Present 
Pronunciation of Cornish Names," Rev, celt. xxiv. 300-305. 

III. The Language of the Ancient Pict.s.— The evidence 
from which we can draw any conclusions as to the affinities of 
the language of the Piets is so extremely scanty that the question 
has been the subject of great controversy. The Piets are first 
mentioned bjr Etimenhis (a.d. 297), who regarded them as 
having inhabited Britain in the time of Caesar. In the year 368 
they are described by AmmiaHus Maroellinus as invading the 
Roman province of Britain in conjunction with the Irish Scots* 
In Cblumba's time we find the whole of Scotland east of 
Drumalban and north of the Forth divided into two kingdoms— 
north and south Pictland— ^and it is reasonable to identify the 
PictS; at any rate in part, with the Caledonians of the classical 
authors. GaBowajr and Co. Down were also inhabited by Piets. 
Bede in enumerating the languages of Britain mentions those of 
the Britons, Piets, Scots and the Enjgliisih, The ftames by which 
the Piets are known in history have aroused considerable dis^ 
cussion. It seems natural to connect I-at. FicH with the PuUmes 
and Pictdvi of Gaul, but in Irish they are known as Crmtkne, 
which apjDears In Welsh as Prydyn, q>. Pryidin^ 

“ Britain/^ forms corresponding to the earliest Greek name 
these islancb, npcTcuiwro/, 

Three conflicting theories have been held as to the character 
of the Pictish language. Rhys, relying on the strange character 
of the Scottish Ogaiti bscriptionS; pronounces it to be noh^ 
Celtic and noii 4 nd 6 ^£uropean. In this he has been fbtldwed 
hy Zimmer^ wlio balses his argument on the Pictish rule of sifeo 
cession. Skene mniktamed that the Piets spoke a 
neatly oHied to Goidelic^ whilst Stokes^ *loth> Madmb> D’Arl^ 
and li^(er are of opinion that Pictish was mage closely related 
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to Brythonic. Of personal names mentioned by classical writers 
We have Calgacus and Afgentocoxus^ both of which are certainly 
Celtic. The names occurring in Ptolemy’s descriptiop of Scotland 
have a decidedly Celtic character, and they seem, moreover, 
to bear a greater resemblance to Brythonic than to Goidelic, 
witness such tribal designations as Epidii, Cornavii, Damnonii, 
Decantae, Novantae. In the case of all these names, however, 
it should be borne in mind that they probably reached the 
writers of antiquity through Brythonic channels. Bede mentions 
that the east end of the Antonine Wall terminated at a place 
called in Pictish Pean^fahel, and in Saxon Penneltun, Pean re- 
sembles Old Welsh penuj head,” Old Irish cenn, and the second 
element may possibly he connected with Gaelic fdl, Welsh gtvawl, 
** rampart.” The names of the kings in the Pictish chronicles 
are not an absolutely trustworthy guide, as owing to the Pictish 
rule of succession the bearers of the names may in many cases 
have been Brythons. The names of some of them occur in one 
source in a Goidelic, in another in a Brythonic form. It is of 
course possible that the southern part of Pictish territory was 
divided between Goidels and Brythons, the population being 
very much mixed. On the other hand there are a number of 
elements in place-names on Pictish ground which do not occur 
in Wales or Ireland. Such are pet, pit, “ farm ” (?), for, father, 
fetter, foder, lower ” (?). Aber, confluence,” on the contrary, 
is pure Brythonic (Gaelic mver). Though the majority of scholars 
are of opinion that Pictish was nearly akin to the Brythonic 
dialects, wc are entirely in the dark as to the manner in whicli 
that language was ousted by the Goidelic speech of the Dalriadic 
Scots. In view of the comparatively unimportant part played 
for a considerable period in Scottish affairs by the colony from 
Ireland, it is well-nigh incredible that Pictish should have been 
supplanted by Gaelic. 

Authorities. -J. Rhys, Celtic Britain (London ^ X905), The 
People (London*, 1902), The Language and Inscnptions of 
the Northern Piets/' in Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland (1892) ; H. Zimmer, " Das Mutterrecht der Pikten,*’ in 
Savignys Zeitschrift (1895) ; also trans, by G. Henderson in Leabhar 
nan Gleann (Inverness, 1898) ; W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland (Edin- 
burgh, 1876) ; A. Macbain in appendix to reprint of Skene’s High- 
landers of Scotland (Stirling, 1902) ; A. Macbain, Ptolemy’s 
Geography of Scotland," in Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness, xviii. 267-288; W. Stokes, Bezzenbergers Beitrdge, xviii. 
267 ff. ; H. (I’Arbois de Jubainville, Les Dr aides et les dieux celtiques 
d forme d'animaux (Paris, 1906). The various theories have been 
recently reviewed and criticized by T. Rice Holmes in an appendix 
to his Caesar's Invasion of Britain (London, 1907). 

IV. History of Celtic Philology. — For many centuries 
the affinities of the Celtic languages were the subject of great 
dispute. The languages were in turn regarded as descended from 
Hebrew, Teutonic and Scythian. The first attempt to treat the 
dialects comparatively was made by Edward Lhuyd in his 
Archaedogia Britarmica (Oxford, 1707), but the work of this 
scholar seems to have remained unnoticed. A century later 
Adelung-in Germany divided the dialects into true Celtic 
( «* Goidelic) and Celtic influenced by Teutonic ( *• Brythonic). 
But it took scholars a long time to recognize that these languages 
belonged to the Indo-Eutopean family. Thus they were excluded 
by Bopp in his comparative grammar, though he did not fail 
to notice certain resemblances between Celtic and Sanskrit. 
James Pritchard was the first to demonstrate the true relationship 
of the group in his Eastern Origin of (he Celtic Nations (London, 
1831), but his conclusions were not accepted. As late as 1836 
Pott denied the Indo-European connexion. A year later Pictet 
resumed Pritchard’s arguments, and Bopp himself in 1-838 
admitted the languages into the charmed circle, showing, in an 
able paper entitled Uber die kelUschen Sprachen that the initial 
mutations were due to the influence of terminations now lost. 
But it was reserved to a Bavarian historian, J. C* iZeussv{i8o6-' 
1856), to demonstrate conclusively the Indo-European ongin of 
the Celtic dialects. Zeuss, who may worthily rank with Grimm 
and Diez among the greatest German philologists^, rediscovered 
the Old Irish glosses on the continent, and on them he reared the 
magnificent structure which goes by his name.. The CrMmmMim 
CdUca was first published in 1853. The nAaterial contd^d in 
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this monumental work was greatly extended by a series of 
important publications by Whitley Stokes and Hermann Ebel, 
so much so that the latter \yas commissioned to prepare a second 
edition, which appeared in 1871. Stokes has rendered the greatest 
service to the cause of Celtic studies by the publication of count- 
less texts in Irish, Cornish and Breton. In 1870 the Revue 
ccltique {yo\, xxviii. in 1908) was founded by Henri Gaidoz, whose 
mantle later fell upon H. d’Arbois de Jubainvillc. In 1879 
E. Windisch facilitated the study of Irish by publishing a 
grammar of Old Irish, and a year later a volume of important 
Middle Irish texts with an exhaustive glossary, the first of its 
kind. Since then Windisch and Stokes have collaborated to 
bring out some of the greatest monuments of Irish literature 
in the series of Irische Texte, The text of the Wurzburg glosses 
was published by Zimmer (1881) and by Stokes (18S7), that 
of the Milan glosses by Ascoli. An important step forward was 
the discovery of the laws of the Irish accent made simultaneously 
by Zimmer and Thurneysen. This discovery led to a thorough 
investigation of the difficult verb system of Old Irish — task 
which has largely occupied the attention of Strachan in England, 
Thurneysen and Zimmer in Germany, and Pedersen and Sarauw 
in Denmark. In a sense the publication of the Thesaurus 
Palaeohibernicus (Cambridge, 1901-1903) may be regarded as 
marking the close of this epoch. The older stages of Irish have 
hitherto so monopolized the energies of scholars that other 
departments of Celtic philology save Breton have been left 
in large measure unworked. J. Strachan had begun to tap the 
mine of the Old Welsh poems when his career was cut short by 
death. J. Loth and E. Ernault have concentrated their attention 
on Breton, and can claim that the development of the speech of 
Brittany has been more thoroughly investigated than that of 
any other Celtic language. The number of periodicals devoted 
entirely to Celtic studies has increased considerably of recent 
years. In 1896 K. Meyer and L. C. Stern founded the Zeitschrift 
fur celtische Philologie (now in its 7th volume), and in 1897 the 
Archiv fur cdiische Lextkographie began to appear under the 
direction of K. Meyer and W. Stokes. As a Supplement to the 
latter Meyer has been publishing his invaluable contributions to 
Middle Irish lexicography. In Ireland a new periodical styled 
l&riu was started by the Irish School of Learning in 1904. The. 
Scottish Celttc Revieiv, dealing more particularly with Scottish 
and Irish Gaelic, began to appear in 1903, and the Ttansacitons 
of the Gaelic Society qf Inverness are in the 26th volume. For 
Wales we liave Y Cymmrodor since 1877, and the Transactions 
of the Hon, Society of Cymmrodorion since 1892, and for Brittany 
the Annales de Bretagne, published by the Faculty of Letters at 
Rennes (founded 1886). 

See V. Tourneur, Esquisse d'une hisUnre des itudes celtiques (Li6ge. 

1905). (E. c. g.f 

Celtic Literature 

I, Irish Literature. — In the absence of ,a native coinage it 
is extremely difficult to say when the use of letters was introduced 
into Ireland. It is probable that the Latin alphabet 
first came in with Christianity. With the exception 
of the one bilingual Ogam inscription as yet discovered 
in Ireland (that at Killeen Cormac) all the inscriptions 
in Roman letters are certainly later than 500. Indeed, apart from 
the stone reading ‘^LIE LUGUAEDON MACCI MENUEH,^^ 
they are all contemporary with or later than the Old Irish 
glosses. With regard to the Ogam inscripitions we cannot make 
any confident Assertions: Owing to the lack of criteria for dating 
certain Irish sound-changes accurately it is impossible to assign 
chronological limits for the earlier stones. The latter canridt 
be later than the 5th century, bqt there is nothing to show 
whether they are Christian or pot, and if pagan they tmy be 
a century or two earlier. It is true that the heroes and druids 
6f the older epics are represented in the stories as making constant 
use of OgAm letters/on wood and stohe, and as the stote of 
dvilbation described in the oldest versions of^tfie tJlster s^as 
seems lajgelyjto go baqk to, the beginning of the Chnstion era, 
it is not impossible that this peculiar syiitem of writing nsMd 
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framed by them. The Ogam system is certainly based on the 
Latin and not the Greek alphabet, and was probably invented 
by some person from the sonth of Ireland who received his 
knowledge of the Roman letters from traders from the mouth 
of the lioire. It may, however, be regarded as certain that the 
Ogam script was never employed in early times for literary 
purposes. VVe are told that tlie Gaulish druids disdained to 
commit their lore to writing, although they were familiar with 
the use of Greek letters, and their Irish confreres probably 
resembled them in tliis respect. Tradition connects the codifica- 
tion of the Brehon Laws with the name of Patrick, and there is 
reason for believing, as we shall see later, that the greatest 
Irish epic was first committed to writing in the 7th century. 

The great bulk of Irish literature is contained in MSS, belonging 
to the Middle Irish period (1100-1550), and in order to be able 
to treat this literature as a whole it will be convenient 
for us to deal first with those documents which are 
termed Old Irish, especially as the contemporary 
remains of tlie literature of the earlier period are almost ex- 
clusively of a religious nature. Most of the Old Irish documents 
have been printed by Stokes and Strachan in the Thesaurus 
Palaeohibernicus, and where no reference is given the reader 
is referred to that monumental work. The extraordinary outburst 
of intellectual activity in Ireland from the 6th to the 9th centuries, 
and the compositions of Irishmen in the Latin language, belong 
to the history of medieval European literature and fall outside 
the scope of this article. For the Canfesswn of St Painck and 
liis “ Letter to the Subjects of Coroticus ” see Patrick, The 
only Irish document ascribed to the saint is the strange so-called 
“ Hymn,” the fdeih fiada, more properly fold fiada, '' the cry of 
the deer.” This is a rhythmical incantation which is said 
to liaye rendered the saint and his companions in- 
yntttM. visible to King Loigaire and his druids. The Trinity 
and powers of nature are invoked to help him to resist spells of 
women and smiths and wizards. The hymn, which contains a 
number of strange grammatical forms, is undoubtedly referred to 
in the Book of Armagh, and may very well go back to the 5th 
century. The Latin hymns contained in two MSS. dating from the 
end of the iith or beginning of the 12th century, a Trinity College, 
Dublin, MS., and a MS. belonging to the Franciscan monastery 
in Dublin, are of interest to us as exhibiting the ihfluence of the 
native metrical system. Quantity and elision are ignored, and 
rhjrraes, assonances, alliterations and harmonies abound in true 
Insh fashion. The line consists of two units which commonly 
contain either seven or eight syllables apiece. The earliest and 
best-known of these religious poems are the Hymn of Secundinu^t 
(Sechnall d. 447) on St Patrick, and the two hymns attributed to 
St Columba (d. 597) beginning “ Noli pai^r ” and '' Alius prosator/* 
the latter of which e^idiibits some of the peculiarities of the so- 
called Hibernian Latin of the Hisperica Fomina and the Lorica 
of Gildas. The date of the Irish hymns in the Liber Hymmrum 
ranges, according to Stokes and Strachan, from the 7 th to the 
nth centuries. Ultin’s hymn on St Brigit ginning **Bngit be 
biihmaith,^' which is by far the most artistic of the collection^ 
was perhaps composed in the 7 th century. Definite metrical 
lawjs hgd evidently been eJsjborated when this poem was written. 
The beat is iambic, but the natural accent of the words is rigidly 
observed. The lon^ line consists of two units of five syllables each. 
The rhymes are dissyllabic and perfect. Alliteration is always 
observ^ in. the latter half of each line and assonances are found 
knitting, up the half-lines. The short prayer ascribed to Nihine 
or to Fiacc is a highly alliterative piece without rhyme, the date 
of which cannot 1 ^ fixed. The well-known hymn on St Patrick 
traditionally ascribed to Fiacc, bishop of Sletly, and the piece 
beginning ^\Sin JDe/* traditionally ascribed to Colm 4 n, are 
as9\gned on linguistic grounds to the beginning of the 9th cerltuiy . 
The lines going by .the name of “ .SanctAn’s Hymn ” probably 
belo|^ to the aapic century, whilst the metrical catalogue of 
by St Brigit contains such a medl^ of older 
and laier fo|:i^^prQbably due to interpolation,* that it is impossible 
its.age^ iThe few lines entitled MaeWsu’k Hynm " 
are th^ most recent of all and probably belong to the tith centairy 
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(Mael-fsu d. 1086). The Patrician documents by Muirchu Maccu 
Machth6ni, who professed to write at the Command of Bishop 
Aed of Sletty (d, 698), and by TirecMn, who is said to have 
received his information from Bishop Ultfin (d.‘656), are Contained 
in. the Book of Armagh, a MS. compiled by Ferdomnach in 807. 
These documents, like the Life of St Columba by Adaninan, the 
MS. of which was written by Dorbbine, abbot of Hi (d. 713), 
contain a number of names and forms of great importance for the 
study of the language. 

The earliest pieces of connected prose in Irish are three 
(i) the Cambray Homily, contained in an 8th- century codex 
at Cambray copied by a continental hand from a MS. 
in the Irish character ; the language is very archaic and 
dates from the second half of the 7th or the beginnir^ 
of the 8th century ; (2) the additions to the notes of Tirech&n on 
the life of St Patrick in the Book of Armagh j these seem to go 
back to the early 8th century ; (3) the tract on the Mass in the 
Stowe Missal, which is in all probability nearly as old as the 
Cambray Homily, though contained in a 10th or i ith century MS. 
Of especial interest are the spells and poems found in the Stowe 
Missal and two continental MSS. The Stowe MS. (now deposited 
in the Royal Irish Academy) contains three rather badly preserved 
spells for a sore eye, a thorn and disease of the urine. A St Gall 
codex has preserved four Irish incantations of the 8th and 9th 
centuries. These are respectively against a thorn, urinary 
disease, headache and various ailments. Another charm, which 
is partly obscure, occurs in the Qth-century codex preserved at 
the monastery of St Paul in Carinthia, The same MS. also 
contains (i) a humorous poem treating of the doings of a 
bookish writer and his favourite cat Pangur Mn ; (2) a riddling 
poem ascribed to Suibne Geilt, a king who is said to have lost his 
reason at the battle of Moira (a.d. 637) ; (3) verses extracted from 
a poem ascribed to St Moling (d. 697), may very well have 
been the actual author ; (4) a poem in praise of some Leinster 
princeling called Aed. 

For our knowledge of the older language, however, we have to 
rely mainly on the numerous glosses scattered about in a large 
number of MSS., which it is impossible to enumerate ^ 
here. Indeed, such an enumeration is now rendered 
superfluous owing to the publication of the Thesaurus 
Palaeohibernicus, in which all the various glosses have been 
collected. For our purpose it will be sufficient to mention the 
three most important codices containing Old Irish glosses. 
These are as follows : — (i) The Codex Paulinus at Wiirzburg, 
which contains the thirteen epistles of St Paul, and the Epistle' 
to the Hebrews, with a great mass of explanatoiy glosses, partly 
in Latin, partly in Irish, partly mixed. The chief source of the 
commentary is the commentary of Pelagius, who is often cited 
by name. The date of this highly important MS. is much dis- 
puted ; part of the Irish glosses seem to date from about 
whilst the rest may be placed a little before 806. (2]) The 
Ambrosianus, formerly at Bobbio, now at Milan, wmch coning 
a commentary on the psalter with a laige number of^ Irish 
glosses. In their present state these glosses were copied in the 
first half of the 9th eentury. (3]^ Glosses on Priscian contained 
in four MSS,, of which the most important is the Codex Sangal- 
lensis, dating from the middle ol the 9th century. Apart from 
the biblical glosses and scholia the other chief texts or authors 
provided with Irish glosses arc Augustine, Bede, the Cknons, the 
Computus, Eutychius, Juvencus^ Philaii^rlits/ Prudentius and 
Semus. 

The Milan and the St Gall codices just mentioned both contain 
several short poems in Irish. In two stanaas In the Swiss JMLS4 
wC find expressed for the first time that keen syraipathy with 
nature in all her moods which fe so marked a feature of Irudi and 
Welsh verse. 

Two ponderous religious poems have now to be noticed, 'fo 
Oengus the Culdci is attrihutl^ the lengthy^ Or Calen^r 
of Chuirch Festivals, ednsisting of 365 quatrains In rinnkrd rndm^ 
one for each day in the year# The lai%uage of this dry compilaT 
tion, whiOh is he4v!ly glossed and annotated^ points to 800 
as the date of cOfaipdrition, and OehgifS, who h stalted to have 
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Uvi^ 4 ’ about that time, may well have been the author. This 
5^iidar haa been twice edited by W. Stokes with an English 
translation^ the first tirite for the Royal Irish Academy (Duolm, 
1880), and again for the Bradshaw Society (London, 1905). 

It may perhhps ibe as well to enumerate here the la;ter Irish 
martyrologiea. fr) The Martyrology af TallagfU^ (Tamlacht), 
founded on an 8th-century caJendar, but containing additions 
down to 900 .{ed. D. H. Kelly, Dublin, 1857)4 (2) The metrical 
Marfyrology of O'Gorman^ c, 1166-1174, edited by Stokes for 
the Bradshaw Society (London, 1895). (3) The Martytology of 
Donegal, an important compilation in prose made by Michael 
O^Qery in 1630, edited by J. H. Todd (Dublin, 1864). A 
composition which is wrongly assigned to Oongus the Culdee is 
the Saltan na Rann or Psalter in Quatrains, contained in an 
Oxford MS. (Rawlinson B 502) and published without a transla- 
tion by Stokes (Oxford, 1883). The work proper consists of 
150 poems corresponding to the number of Psalms in the psalter, 
but 12 poems have been added, and in all it contains 2098 
quatrains, chiefly in deibide metre of seven syllables. The poems 
are mairtly based on biblical (Old Testament) history, but they 
preserve a large measure of medieval sacred loro and cosmogony. 
The psalter received additions as late as 998, and the Oxford MS. 
belongs to the 12th century. We should perhaps also mention 
here the famous Amra or Eulogy of St Columba, commonly 
attributed to Dalldn Forgaill, a contemporary of the saint, but 
Stokes takea the view that it was written in the 9th century, 
and is intentionally obscure. The oldest but not the best copy 
of the Amta is preserved in the Trinity College, Dublin, MS. of 
the Liber Hymnorum, but it also occurs in LU. and elsewhere. 
It invariably appears heavily gloss-laden, and the glosses and 
commentary added thereto are out of all proportion to the text. 
This piece, which is not extant in its integrity, wak probably 
intended as artificial alliterative prose, but, as we have it, it is 
a medley of isolated phrases and irrelevant comment. 

During the 9th and loth centuries Ireland was harassed by the 
Vikings, and a host of scholars seem to have fled to the continent, 
carrying with them their precious books, many of 
which are preserved in Italy, Switzerland, Germany 
and elsewhere. Hence very few early Irish MSS. are 
preserved in Ireland itself. When the fury of the storm was past, 
Irish scholars showed increased interest in the *old literary 
documents^ and copied all that they could lay hands on into 
miscellaneous codices. The earliest xA these collections, such as 
the Cm Druim Snechta, the Yellow Book of Slane, the Book of 
Dubialetihe, the Psdter of Cashel^ exist no longer, though their 
names have come down and certain of them were known in the 
X7th century. However, copies of a goodly portion of the 
contents of these old books are preserved to us in one form or 
another, but mainly in a series of huge miscellaneous codicee 
ranging in date, from the 12th to the i6th century. 
SlTp ia oldest is JJbor na h-mdre, or Book of the Dun 

cow. Cow, preserved in the Kbyal Irish Academy and 
pubUsl^d in facsimile (Dublin, 1870). This MS. was 
compiled in part ia the monastery of Qonmacnoise by Moelmuire 
MacCalecbair^ wbo was slain in iio6« The Book of the Dun 
Cow (where necessary we shall abbreviate as LU,) derives its 
name from a legend that Ciardn of Qonmacnoise (d4 544) took 
down the story of the T 4 m Bd Cudnge on a parchment made 
from the hide of his favourite cow^ The name seems to have 
been wrongly applied to the t^fths^entiuy MS. in the isthceatury. 
LU. is almost entirely devoted to romance, the stories whi^ 
it cqntaiite belonging mainly to the Ulster cycle. The 
ne;^t MS. in pomt of age is the Book erf Leinster 
(abbreviated LL.) now in Trinity College^ DublirL It 
was traneeribed by Finp^ son ol Gorman, bishop Kildare 
(d. 1160). LL, also contains a large number of romances in 
addit|im« to other important matter, mainly hjslorical and 
^ ! geneaJkgjcalj bearing 

ffg j i rTf ^ The Yellow Book of Lecaa (YBL.), also in 

TrinitfiCidl^e, Dublin^ was wrkten at difiem 
by the ICimi^bis family^ but 
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hereditary scribes and genealogists to the O* Dowds, chiefs of 
the Hy Fiachrach (Co. Sligo). YBL. contains a vast amoiint of 
romance, and is indispensable as supplementing and checking 
the contents of LU, and LL. The most 
collection of all is the Book of Ballymote (BB.), 
belonging to the Royal Irish Academy, which was 
compiled about the beginning of the 15th century by various 
scribes. The book was in the possession of the chiefs of Bally- 
mote for more than a century. In 1522 it was purchased by the 
O'Donnells for 140 milch cows. BB. only contains little romantic 
matter, but it has preserved much valuable historical and 
genealogical material. The contents of the Leabhar 
Breac (LB.), or Speckled Book, now in the Royal Irish 
Academy, are chiefly ecclesiastical and religious. LB. 
seems to have been compiled in large measure before 1544. All 
these five codices have been published in facsimile by the Royal 
Irish Academy with a description of their contents. Two im- 
portant Mid. Ir. MSS. in the Bodleian (Rawlinson B 512 and 
Laud 610), containing a good deal of romantic material, are also 
published in facsimile by Henry Frowde. 

Other MSS. Which require special mention are (i) The Great 
Book of Leextn, compiled in the year 1417 by Gilla Isa M6r Mac- 
Firbis, in the Royal Irish Academy ; (2) Die Book of Lis- 
more, the property of the duke of Devonshire at Lismore 
Castle. This coilex was compiled in the latter half of mmurtmu 
the 15th century from the lost l)Ook of Monasterboice 
and other MSS. Its contents are described in the introduction to 
Stokes's TAves of Saints front the Book of Lisntofe (Oxford, 1890). 
(3) The Book of Fermoy in the Royal Irish Academy. The con- 
tents are described in the introduction to O'Beirne Crowe's 
edition of the Tdtn Bd Frateh (Dublin, 1870). (4) The Book of 
Hy Maine recently acquired hy the Royal Irish Academy. The 
scribe who wrote it died in 1372. O^Curry, O'Longan and 
O'Beirne Crowe drew up a MS. catalogue of the Irish MSS. in the 
Royal Irish Academy, and O^Donovan performed the same 
service for the Trinity College, Dublin, collection. A briefer 
account of the Irish MSS. in TCD. will be found in Abbott's 
Catalogue of the MSS. in that library. O'turry also drew up a 
list of the Irish MSS. in the British Museum, and S. H. O’Grady 
has printed part i. of a descriptive catalogue of this collection 
(London, 1901), part ii. by T. O'Maille. The twenty^^ix MSl^. in 
the Franciscan monastery in Dublin are descril>ed by J. T. 
Gilbert in the Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
MSS. W. F. Skene catalogued the collection of MSS. in the 
Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, a printed catalogue of which 
has been issued by D. Mackinnon (Edinburgh, 1909 ; see also 
Trans. Gaelic Soc. of Inverness, xvi. 285-309). 

In order to give some idea of the enqrmous extent of Irish MS. 

I material we may quote some calculations made hy O’CUiry, 
who states that if the five oldest vellum MSS. were printed the 
result would be 9400 quarto pages. Other vellum MSS. ranging 
in date from 1300 to 1600 would fill 9000 pages df the semestze, 
whilst the innumerable paper MSS. belonging chiefly to the early 
iSth century would cover no less than 30,000 pages. The well- 
known French scholar, D'Arbois de Tubainville, publiifted in 
1883 a tentative catalogue of Irish epic literature. His Work is 
' by no means complete, but his fi^ircs are instructive. He 
mentions 953 Irish MSS. containing epic matter preserved in 
Irish and English libraries. To these have to be added another 
56 in continental libraries. Of this mass Of material 133 Irish 
and British MSS. and 35 continental MSS. were written before 
1600. It should, teexwever, be stated t^t the kame subjett is 
treatted over and over again, and much of the later material is 
absolutely valueless^ 

Before we pass on to the consideratimi of tbe literatiisre itsdf^ 
it will be well to mOke a few preliminary observariofta t^ tbe 

nature of the lon^Oge ih which the pieces Ore writt^ , 

and on the status of the poet in medieval Itelahk!* 

The kngupf^ in whidh the huge misasllatieou^ ddficeh 
eniimera^ above Ore edntained is 

name of Middle Irish,* wlikh is a very W^de tetm. Mib kCribee’ 
often cofrfed their original sobie^mt inedhantcaily, ^Withbnt 
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being tempted to change the language to that of their own time. 
Thus in many parts of LU, we find a thin Middle Irish veneer 
on what is largely Old Irish of the 8th or 9th oentun^ Hence 
such a MS. often preserves forms which had been current several 
centuries beforey and it may even happen that a 14th or isth 
century MS. such as YBL. contains much older forms than a 
corresponding passage in LL. Of recent years several scholars — 
notably Strachan — ^have devoted much attention to the Old Irish 
verb-forms, so that we have now safe criteria for establishing 
with some degree of certainty the age of recensions of stories 
and poems preserved in late MSS. In this way a number of 
compositions have been assigned to the 9th, loth and nth 
centuries, though actual written documents belonging to this 
period are comparatively rare. 

It remains for us to say a few words about the iiliy the pro- 
fessional literary man in Ireland. The fili (from the stem vel-y 
‘‘ to see,” Welsh, Breton, ^elet, ‘‘ to see ”) appears to 
o ////. « have been originally a diviner and magician, and corre- 

sponds to the mteSy omrets, of the ancient Gauls men- 
tioned by classical writers. In Ireland he is represented as sole 
possessor of three methods of divination : the tmbas forasnat, 
teimn Uida and dicheial dt chennatb cndtme. The first two of 
these were forbidden by Patrick, but they seem to have survived 
as late as the 10th century. Part of the tremendous influence 
exercised by -the fih was due to the belief in his powers of satire. 
By reciting a satirical poem or incantation he was able to raise 
blotches on the face of and so disfigure any person who aroused 
his displeasure. Numerous cases of this occur in Irish literature. 
The origin of the science of the fih is sometimies traced back to 
the Dagda, one of the figures of the Irish pantheon, and they 
were held in such esteem that the annalists give the obituaries 
of the head-ollams as if they were so many princes. With the 
introduction of (Christianity they seem to have graduaEy super- 
seded the druid, and their functions are therefore very wide. 
We are told that they acted in three capacities; (i) as story- 
tellers camgne or scelaige ) ; (2) as judges {briihem), including 
the professions of arbiters, legislators and lawyers ; (3) as poets 
proper {fer eerie). We are here only concerned with the fill in 
his cap^ity of story-teller and poet. In accordance with the 
minute classification of the varioufe ranks of society in early 
Ireland, the social status of the literary man was very carefully 
defined. The degrees vary slightly in different documents, but 
the fallowing list of ten from the Senchus M6r is very instructive: 
(i) The highest degree is the ollam (ollave), who knows 550 
stories ; (2) the dnruih^ 175 stories ; (3) the cUty 80 stories ; (4) 
the ciwhi, 60 stories ; (5) the dossy 50 storieit ; (6) the maefuirmidy 
40 stories ; (7) the fochlocotiy 30 stories ; (8) the dnsac, 20 stories ; 
(9) the iaman, to stories ; (10) the oblaire, 7 stories. In LL. we 
are toM that the stories \scil) axe divided into primary and 
secondary, and that the latter are only obligatory <m the first 
four of the grades enumerated. Again, certain styles of comr 
position seem to have been the monopoly of certain grades. 
Thus the poem which was most highly rewarded and demanded 
the highest technical skill was called the anomain , send was the 
exclusive right of the ollam. A notable instance of this kind of 
composition is the Amm oi Columba, attributed to Dalian 
ForgailL The higher grades were allowed a number of attend^ 
ants, whom the kings 1^ to su'pport along with the poet himself. 
Thus the fachlscan had two and the doss four attendants. In 
the 6th century .DaMn Forgaill, the chief fili of Ireland, claimed 
the right to be attended by thirty which was the number ot 
the train allowed to the supreme king. The reigning monarch, 
Aed MacAkimirech, weary of the pretensions of the poets, 
attempted to banish them, which led to the famous assemUy of 
Driikn Ceta, where Colum^ intervened and reduced the number 
to twesnty^four (the train of a provincial king). In the plan of | 
the hall of Tara, preserved in LL. and YBL.; the mi ltUre or 
doctor in. -theology has the seat of honour opposite the king. 
Tticidl&lei or suprm^ judge or lawyer ranka with the 

fai^st rank of nolnlity, whilst the oUam fiUisoasL footing with 
till inoUemim of the secfmd . I 

. >We tmim alieady stated thM the etories whidi formexl the ! 
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stock-in-tarade of the poets were dividied into primary and 
secondary stones. Of the latter there were loo,- but little is 
known of them. However, several more or less complete lists 
of the pdinary stories have come down to us. The ddest 
catalogue (contained in LL.) gives the titles 187 oJ tliese tales 
arranged under the following heads — destructions, chw-spoils, 
courtships, battles, caves, navigatkms, violent deaths^ expedi- 
tions, elopements and conflagrations together with the follow- 
ing, which also reckon as prime-stories — irruptions, visions, 
loves, hostings and migrations. Of these stories sixty-eight have 
been preserved in a more or less compieite form. The tales 
enumerated in these catalogues, which in their substance doubt- 
less go back to the 8th or even to the 7th century, fall into four 
main categories : (i) the mythological cycle, (2) the Cuchulinn 
cycle, (3) the Finn cycle, (4) pieces relating to events of the 5th, 
6th and 7th centuries. Meyer estimated that of the 550 
titles of epic tales in D’Arboi&’s Catalogue aljout 400 are known 
to us, though many of them only occur in a very fragmentary 
state ; and about roo others Im e .since been discovered which 
were not known in 1883. 

The course of training undergone by the fih was a very lengthy 
one. It is commonly stated to have extended Over twdve years, 
at the end of which time the student was thoroughly versed in 
all the legendary, legal, historical and topographical lore of his 
native country, in tire use of the innumerable and excessively 
complicated Irish metres, in Ogam writing and Irish grammar. 
The instruction in the schools of poetry seems to have been 
entirely oral, and the course consisted largely in learning by 
heart the verses in which the native lore was enshrined. These 
schools of learning existed in one form or another down to the 
17th century. In the early days the fili is represented as employ- 
ing a mysterious archaic form of speech — doubtle.ss full of obscure 
kennings — which was only intelligible to the initiated. An 
instance of this birla feine, as it was termed, is the piece entitled 
AcaUam an Dd Shuad (Colloquy of the Two Sages, Kev. celt. 
xxvi. 4 ff.). In this piece two of the 1st century aj). are 
represented as oontending in this dialect for the ofliM of chief 
oUam of Ireland, much to the cha^in of King Conehobar, to 
whom their speeches were unintelligible. It was in consequence 
of this that Conehobar ruled that the office of fili should no 
longer carry with it of necessity the office of judge (bntkem). 
It ought to be observed that the church never showed itself 
hostile to the filtd, as it did to the druids. Dubthach, chief 
fili of Ireland in the time of St Patrick, is represented as the 
saint^s constant companion, and the famous Flann Mainistrech 
(d. 1056), though a layman and fili, was head of the monastery 
school at Monasterboice. 

Before leaving the subject of the literary dassesj :We must notice 
an inferior grade of pmt— the bard. Like the crficial iUid, the 
bards were divided into grades. There were both 
patrician and plebeian bards, each subdivided into 
eight degrees^ having their own peculiar metres. Like the fili 
the bard had to go through a long course of study, and he was 
generally attached to the house of some chieftain whose pnuses 
be had to sing. In course of time the office of fib became extinct, 
owing to a variety of causes, and from the 13th to the toth 
century we And the hitherto despised fanlily> bard steppiifg into 
the place of the most influential literary man -m Ireland. Iffis 
importance was fully realized by the English government, winch 
did its best to su^^ess the orden. < . 

The medieval romances form by far the most attractive 
part of Irish litolatUre, and it is to them that we shall first 
turn our attention. Two main groups of .stories have ' . ^ 
to be distinguished. The one is the. Ulster cycle, with, 
Conehobar and CuChulinn s» central figmresi The other ! 
is the Sonthem or Leinsiter-Hunster cycles revolving round Finn 
and Ossian.' Ftiitfae]:' stenies dealiiig ndth .ntytlwogical nod 
faistorkal personages will be -mentiooed in'tfalir turn. 

Ihe Ubter cycle niay be regarded as Itdimid*ssnost im|wrtaat 
coDtribtition to the wi^’s htemtorei' Xhe chief aad -at .dm 
same time the Idngthwft romance .ih which the hdrodl Of 
this group figure is ithe gnat Opie^ the JMiOoelHff-itrfthe 
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Catitle*mid of Cooley (Co. Louth). Here we find ourselves in 
h world of barbaric splendour, and we are constantly reminded 
of the Iliad, though the Irish epic from a purely 
^f/eT literary point of view cannot bear comparison with 
the work of Homer. The main actors in the drama 
.ire Conchobar, king of Ulster, the great warrior Ciichulinn (see 
(.'tJcHULiNN), Ailill and Medb, king and queen of Connaught, 
and Fergus, Conchobar’s predecessor as king of Ulster, 
•KTiia. Connaught. These persons may or may 
not have actually lived, but the Irish annalists and 
synchronists agree in placing them about the beginning of the 
C'hristian era. And there cknnot be any doubt as to the antiquity 
of the state of civilization disclosed in this great saga. It has 
been repeatedly pointed out that the Irish heroes are equipped 
and conduct themselves in the same manner as the Gauls described 
by the Greek traveller Posidonius, and Prof. W, Ridgeway has 
shown recently that several articles of dress and armour correspond 
exactly to the La T6ne types of the continent. To mention a 
few primitive traits among many — the Irish champions of the 
I'din still fight in chariots, war-dogs are employed, whilst the 
heads of the slain are carried off in triumph and slung round 
the necks of the horses. It may also be mentioned that Emain 
Macha, Conchobar^s residence, is reported by the annalists to 
have l^een destroyed in a.d. 323, and that portions of Meath, 
which is stated to have been made into a separate province in 
the 2nd century a.d., are in the Tdtn regarded as forming part 
of Ulster. Noteworthy is the exalted position occupied by the 
druid in the Ulster sagas, showing how little the romances were 
influenced by Christianity, No Roman soldier ever set foot in 
Ireland, and this early epic literature is of supreme value as a 
monument of primitive Celtic civilization. Ireland has always 
been a pastoral country. In early times no native coins were in 
circulation : the land belonged to the tribe. Consequently a 
man’s property consisted mainly of cattle. Cattle-raids were an 
event of daily occurrence, and Sir Walter Scott has made us 
familiar with similar expeditions on the part of the Scottish 
Highlanders in the i8th century. Hence it is not a matter for 
sunrise that the theme of the greatest Irish epic is a cattle-raid. 
At the time there were two wonderful bulls in Ireland, the Bond 
or Brown Bull of Cualnge, and the Findbennach or White-hom, 
belonging to Medb. These two animals are of no ordinary nature. 
Other stories represent them as having existed under many 
different forms before they were reborn as bulls. First they 
appear as swineherds belonging to the supernatural people of 
the sid or fairy mounds ; then they are metamorphosed suc- 
cessively as ravens, warriors, sea-monsters and insects. It was 
Queen Medb’s ambition to gain possession of the Brown Bull of 
(^alnge, and for this purpose she collected the united hosts of 
Ireland to raid the province of Ulster and carry him off. Medb 
chposes the season when she knows the Ulstermen are all in- 
capacitated as the result of a curse laid upon them by a fairy ; 
woman. Cfichulinn alone is exempt from this debility. ■ 

The story is divided into a number of sections, and has been 
summarized by Miss Hull as follows :^i) the prologue, relating, 
in the form of a night dialogue between Aihll and Medb, the 
dispute between them which brought about the raid ; (2) the 
collecting of Medb’s hosts and the preliminary movements of 
the army, during which period she first became aware of the 
presence and powers of Cuchulinn. Her inquiry of Fergus as 
to who this formidable foe is leads to a long section called (3) 
Cfichulinn’s boy-deeds, in which Fergus relates the remarkable 
prodigies of CuAuiinn’s'youth, and warns Medb that, though the 
hero is but a beardless youth of seventeen, he will be more than a 
match i^r all her forces. (4) A long series of single combats, of 
which the first part of the tale is m^ up ; they are at first gay 
and bombastic in character, but become more grave os they 
proceed, and culminate in the combat of Ctkhulihn.with his old 
companion, Fer 0 iad. TWs section contains the account 6f 
Olidhulinn’s ^^ tdistortion ” or frenzy, which always occurred before 
any great output of * the hero’s energy,* apd of the rout of the hosts 
bf Aledb which foUbwed it. (<) The jpiiccal awakening of the 
wfilrriors of Ulster froAi their lethargy, aiid their gathering by 


septs upon the Hill of Slane, clan by clan being described os it 
comes up in order. (6) The final Battle of Gairech and Ilgairech, 
followed (7) by the rout of Medb’s army and (Si) the tragic death 
of the bulls. 

The text of the Tdin has come down to us as a whole or in part 
in nearly a score of MSS., most of which, however, arc modern. 
The most important MSS. containing the story are LU., LL. 
and YBL. Of these LU. and YBI.. are substantially the same, 
whilst LL. contains a longer and fuller text later in both style 
and language. LL. attempts to give a complete and consistent 
narrative in more polished form. In ancient times there were 
doubtless other versions now lost, but from the middle of the 
1 2th century the scribes seem to have taken few liberties with 
the text, whilst previously the filid were constantly transforming 
the material and adding fresh matter. The YBL. version 
preserves a number of forms as old as the O.Ir. glosses (t.e. 
8th century or earlier), and a curious story contained in l.L. 
seems to point to the fact that the Tdm was first committed 
to writing in the 7th century. Senclidn Torpeist, who lived in 
the first half of the 7th century and succeeded Dalian Forgaill 
as chief ollam of Ireland, summoned the filid to inquire which of 
them knew the Tdtn in its entirety. As they were only familiar 
with fragments he despatched them to discover it. One of them 
seated himself at the grave of Fergus MacRbig, who appeared to 
him in a mist and dictated the whole story to him in three days 
and three nights. 

At this point it will be well to say a few words about the form 
of the Tdin» The old Irish epic is invariably in prose with 
poems of varying length interspersed. The narrative and 
descriptive portions are in prose and are frequently followed by a 
brief epitome in verse. Dialogues, eulogies and laments also 
appear in metrical form. The oldest poems, termed rhetoric, 
which are best represented in LU., seem to be declamatory 
passages in rhythmical prose, not unlike the poetical passages in 
the Old Testament, and the original Tdtn may have consisted of 
such rhetorics bound together with short connecting pieces of 
prose. At a later date poems were inserted in the metres of the 
filid (particularly the quatrain of four heptasyllabic lines) which 
Thurneysen and Windisch consider to have been developed out 
of medieval Latin verse. When in course of time the old rhetorics 
became unintelligible they were often omitted altogether or new 
poems substituted. Thus the LL. version contains a larger 
number of poems thari the LU.-YBL. copy, whilst LU. preserves 
a number of rhetorics which do not appear in the later MS. The 
prose portions in LU. are very poor from a literary point of view. 
These passages are abrupt, condensed and frequently obscure, 
with no striving after literary effect such as we find in LL. The 
form in which many episodes are cast is not unlike a mnemonic, 
leaving the story-tellelr to fill in the details himself. In the nth 
century certain portions of the theme possessing great human 
interest were vastly extended, new poems were added, and in 
this manner such episodes come to form sagos complete in them- 
selves* The most notable instance of this is the “ Fi^ht with 
Fer Diad,” which is not contained in LU. The genesis of the 
Tdin may thus be briefly summarized as follows. The story was 
first committed to writing in the 7th or 8th century, after which 
it was worked up by the fiid. Extended versions existing in the 
10th or nth century form the basis of the copies we now possess. 

Though the sagas of the Ulster cycle are eminently Insh and 
pagan in character and origin, it cannot be denied that traces of 
foreign influence are to be observed. A number 6 i Latin and 
Norse loan-words occur in them, and there can be little doubt 
that the monkish scribes consciously thrust the supeniatural 
element into the background. However, although figures bf 
Vikings are unmistakable in a few casesy and in one story Gkhu- 
linn is made to fight with Hercules, such foreign elements can 
easily be detected in the older tales. They only affect minor 
details, and do not influence the body of th^ romances. 

From what we have already said it will be pbiin that the Irish 
epic is in a fluid state. The Tdin is of interest in the history of 
literature as representing the preliminary stage through which 
the great t verse epicn of other nationi fa^^ hM tb pass^ but its 
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value as a work of art is limited by its form. VVe must now say a 
few words about the character and style of these romances. As 
already stated, the atmosphere is frankly pagan and barbaric, 
with none of that courtly element which we find in the Arthurian 
ppics. The two features which strike one most forcibly in the 
medieval Irish romances are dramatic force and humour. The 
unexpected and weird is always happening, the effect of which is 
considerably heightened by the grim nature of the actors. In 
particular the didogues are remarkably brilliant and clever, and 
it is a matter for surprise that tliis gifted race never developed a 
drama of its own. This is doubtless partly due to the political 
conditions of the island. And, moreover, we are constantly struck 
by the lack of sustained effort which prevented the filtd from 
producing great epics in verse. Dramatic material is abundantly 
present in the old epics, but it has never been utilized. As one 
might expect from the vernacular literature of Ireland, these 
romances are pervaded by a keen sense of humour. We feel that 
the story-teller is continually expecting a laugh and he ex- 
aggerates in true Irish fashion, so that the stories are full of 
extravagantly grotesque passages. In the later LL. version we 
notice a tendency to linger over pathetic situations, but this is 
unknown m the earlier stage. Perhaps the most serious defect of 
all Irish literary products is the lack of any sense of proportion, 
which naturally goes hand in hand with the love of the grotesque. 
Far too much attention is paid to trivial incidents and minute 
descriptions, however valuable the latter may be to the anti- 
quarian, to the detriment of the artistic effect. Further, the 
story-teller does not know when to stop. He goes meandering on 
long after the main portion of the story is finished, with the 
result that Irish romances are apt to end in a most uninteresting 
anticlimax. Finally we are wearied with a constant repetition of 
the same epithets and similes, and with turgid descriptions ; 
even the grotesque exaggerations pall when we find them to be 
stereotyped. But the early epics do not offend our sense of 
propriety in expression to the same extent as the later Finn cycle. 

The Tdtn Bo Cuahtge formed a kind of nucleus round which a 
number of other tales clustered. A number of these are called 
remscela or introductory stories to the Tdin. Such are the 
“ Revealing of the Tain ” (already mentioned), the Debility 
of the Ultonians ” (giving the story of the curse), The Cattle- 
Driving of Regamon, Dartaid and Flidais,’’ ‘‘ Tdin ho Regamna,' 

The Cattle-Driving of Fraech,” ‘‘ The Dispute of the Swine- 
herds,’^ telling the previous history of the Bulls, “The Capture 
of the Fairy Mound,” “ The Dreiuii of Mac 6c,” the “ Adventures 
of Nera,” the “ Wooing of Ferb.” Other stories form a kind of 
continuation of the Tdtn, Thus the “ Battle of Rosnaree ” 
(“ Cath Ruts na Rig ”) relates how Conchobar, as a result of the 
loss of the Bull, sends an army against the kings of Leinster and 
Tara, and would have been routed but for the prowess of Cuchu- 
linn. The “Great Rout of the Plain of Murthemne’- and 
“ Cuchulinn’s Death ” tell how the hero’s downfall is compassed 
by a monstrous brood of ill-shapen beings whose father and 
brothers had been slain by him during the Tdin. He finally 
meets with his end at the hands of Lugaid, son of Ouroi mac 
Daire (the central hero of a Munstet cycle which has not come 
down to us), and Ere, king, of Tara. We are also told of the 
terrible vengeance taken on the murderers by Conall Cernach. 
Other stories deal with the “ Conception of Conchobar>” the 
“ Conception of Cuchulinn,” “ The Glories of Conchobar’s 
Reign,” with an account of how he acquired the Throne from 
Fergus, “ The Wooing of Emer and the Hero’s Education in 
Scotland under Scathach,” The Siege 6f Howth,” “ Bricriu’s 
Feast and the Exile of the Sons of Doel Dermait,” “ The Battle 
of the Boyne ” {triuy voL iC), The Deaths of Ailill, Med)b and 
Conall Ceinach,” “Destruction of Bruden DA Choo^” “The 
Tragical Death of Gonlaecfi at the hands of Ci^ulinn his father,” 
“ The Deaths of G<m and Garbh,” “ The Sickbed of Cikhulinn,” 
in which the hero is lured away for a time into the invisible land 
by a fairy, Fatod, wife of MaimdAn, “ The Intowatiotn of the 
Ultoakns,” telliagof a wild raid by night across the entire extent 
of the island from Dtin-da-Benn near Coleraine to thO) fort of 
Cur6i MaeDaire Kerry, The Death of. 
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Conchobar,” “The Phantom Chanot of Cuchulmn,’' in which 
the Itero is brought up from the grave to witness before St 
Patrick and King Loigairc to the truth of the Christian doctrine. 

Four other stories in connexion with the Ulster cycle remain 
to be mentioned*. The first is “ Sdl mucci Maic Datho ” (” The 
Story of MacDatho's Pig”). Various writers of antiquity inform 
us that at the feasts of the Gauls the champion received the bt st 
portion of meat, which frequently led to brawls. In this savage 
but picturesque Irish story we find the Ulstermen vaunting 
their achievements against the (.'onnaughtmen, until at last 
the contest lies between Conall Cernach and Cet fiUicMagach. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is the dramatic clement better brought out. 

Apart from the Tdin the greatest and at the same time the 
longest saga in which Cuchulinn figures is fled Bticretid (Bricjiu’s 
Feast). Bricriu is the mischief-maker among the Ulstermen, 
and he conceives the idea of building a banqueting hall in order 
to invite Conchobar and his nobles to a feast. After much hesita- 
tion they consent. Bricriu in turn incites the three chief heroes, 
Cuchulinn, Conall Cernach and Loigaire Buadach, to claim the 
champion’s portion. He does the same thing with the spouses 
of the three warriors, who declaim in obscure verse the achieve- 
ments and excellences of their several husbands in a passage 
entitled the “ Women’s War of Words.” Loosely attached to 
this story follows a wild series of adventures in which the powers 
of the three champions are tested, Cuchulinn always proving his 
superiority. In order to decide the dispute, visits are paid to 
Medb at Rath Cruaclian and to Cur6i in Kerry, and the story 
ends with the “ beheading incident,” which occurs in the romance 
of “ Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight.” Fled Btutend 
presents a number of textual difficulties. The text of the 
oldest MS. (LU.) shows signs of contamination, and several 
versions of the story seem to have been current. 

But the story of the Ulster cycle which is better known than any 
other, is the story of the “ Tragical Death of the Sons of Usnech> 
or the Life and Death of Deirdre,” one of the “ Three Sorrows of 
Stoiy-telling.” This is the only tale of the group which has 
survived in the minds of the common people down to the present 
day. It is foretold of Deirdre, a girl-child of great beauty, that 
she will be the cause of great misfortunes, but Conchobar, having 
lost his wife, determines to have her brought up in solitude and 
marry her himself. However, the maiden chances to see a noble 
youth named Naisi, one of the three sons of Usnech, and persuades 
him to carry her off to Scotland, where they live for many years. 
At length they are induced to return after several Of the most 
prominent Ulster warriors have gone bail for their safety. But 
Conchobar resorts to treachery, and the three sons of Usnech are 
slain, whilst the account of Deirdre’s end varies^ The oldest 
version of the story is found in LL., and the characters are as 
rugged and unsophisticated as those of the Tdin. But in the 
later versions the savage features are toned down. 

Before passing on, we must mentioil several old stories which 
are independent of the Ulster cycle, but which deal with events 
which are represented as having taken place before the Christian 
era. Few of the old romances deal directly with what we may 
call Irish mythology. The “ Battle of Moytura ” tells of the 
tremendous struggle between the Tuatha D6 Danann aUd their 
enemies, the Fomorian pirates. Connected with the events of 
this saga is the story of the “ Tragic Deaths of the Sons of 
Tuirenn,” which, though mentioned m Cormac’s glossary, is not 
found in any MS. older than the i8th century. The three son^ of 
Tuirenn have slain Cian, father of Lug lamfhada, who lays upon 
them a huge eric**fine. They go thiough* terrific ^ordeals and 
accomplish their task, but return home to die. This is the second 
of the “ Three Sorrows of Story-telling-t” An old stpry dealing 
with Tuatha D6 Danann personages, but having a oertain bear*^ 
ing on the Cuchulinn cycle, is the “ Courtship of AtAin,” who, 
though of supernatural (sid) birth, is wedded to Eochaid Airem, 
a mortal king. In her previous existence idw was the wife of 
the supernatural pi|rsoltiage Midir of Bri^aith, who wins back 
ttim from.het inortal husband in a game of ohms atod carrite 
her off to his fatty mound. ^ 

For.aake of oompletenesa wt may add toe tiltei of two other 
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wei-^nown stories here. The one is the Story of Baile the 
Sweet-spoken/* which tdis of the deaths of two lovers for grief 
at the false tidings of ckch other’s death. The other is the 
** Fate of the Children of Lir,” the third of the “ Three Sorrows 
of Story-telling/’ Which is only known m a modern dress. It 
relates how the fopr daughters of Lit (father of the sea-*god 
Manandin and the original of Shakespeare’s Lear) were changed 
into swans by a cruel stepmother, and how, after 900 years of 
wandering on the ocean, they at length regain their human form 
through the instrumentdity of St Mochaomhog. 

A large number of sagas, which claim to be founded on 
historical events, present a great similarity to the tales of the 
Ulster cycle. Most of them are mentioned in the old catalogues. 
We can only name the more important here. The “ Destruction 
of Dind-Rig and Exile of Labraid Loingsech ” relates how the 
kingdom of Leinster was snatched by one brother from another 
in the 6th century b.c., and how the son of the murdered prince 
with the aid of a British force sacked Dind-Rig, the fortress of the 
usurper. The story of the visit of the pigmies to the court of 
Fergus MacLeite, king of Ulster in the 2nd century b.c., is only 
contained in a 15th-century MS. This tale is commonly stated 
to have given Swift the idea of his Gulliver^ s Travels to LtUtpuL 

Caithritm Chmgkail Clartngnigh” which only occurs in a 
modernized lyth^century version, deals with a revolution in the 
province of Ulster, supposed to have taken place before the 
Christian era. 

The most important Old Irish saga after the Tdin is beyond 
doubt the Destruction of Dd Derga*s Hostel, contained in LU. 
It deals with events in the reign of the High-King Conaire M6r, 
who is said by the annalists to have been slain in 43 b.c. after a 
reign of seventy years. Conaire, who was a descendant of the 
lUain mentioned above, was a just ruler, and had banished 
among other lawless persons his own five foster brothers. These 
latter devoted themselves to piracy and made common cause 
with one ingeel, a son of the king of Britain, who had been out- 
lawed by Ws father. The high-king was returning from Co. 
Clare when he found the whole of Meath in flames. He turned 
aside into Leinster and made for DA Derga’s hostel. The 
pirates perceive this, and Ingeel is sent to spy out the hostel 
and discover the size of Conaire’s force. This gives the story- 
teller a cbauice for one of those lengthy minute descriptions 
of persons in which his soul delighted. This catalogue 
occupies one-half of the whole story. The pirates make their 
attack, and the king and most of his followers are butchered. 

We can do no more than enumerate the titles of other historical 
tales : The “ Destruction of the Hostel of MacDareo,” describing 
the insurrection of the Aithech-Tuatha (tst century The 

Expukion of the D6isi ” and the ‘‘ Battle of Mag Lemna " (and 
century A.1).), “ Battle of Mag Mucrime ” (a.d. 195 or aj>. 218), 

Siege of Drom Damgaire ” (3rd century), Adventures of the 
Sons of Eoghaid Muigmeddin, father of Niall N6igiallach ” (4th 
century), *'^ Death of Crimthann” (resigned 366-378), Death 
of Datfai ” (d. 428), Death of Murchertach, son of Ere,’^ and 

Death of Diaamiait, son of Cerball ” (6th century) Wooing 
of Becfola, who became the wife of Diarmait, son of Aed Siane ” 
(reigned 657-^664), Battle of Mag Rath ” (637), ‘‘ Battle of 
Cam Conaill ” {c. 648), Death of Maelfothartaig MacRonain ” 
(7th century), who was a kind of Irish Hippolytus, Battle of 
Allen” (722). ’ 

It will be will to deal here with another class of story in its 
various stages of development. We have seen that in the older 
romances iherei is a close oonnexion between mortals and super- 
natural beings. The latter are represented as either inhabiting 
the sii mounds or as dwelling in islands out in the ocean, which 
are pictured as abodes of him and variously caUed Mdl 
(Plain of Delight)/ Tir m n^ 6 c (Land of Youth) and Tit Tuirngin 
(Land of Proi^se). The yisits of mortals to the Irish Elysium 
form the w&bject of three romances which we must now eocamine^ 
The whdie qfuhftion has been esthaustively dealt with by Kuno 
Meyer abd AMmd Nutt m the e/ (Lohdon, 

1897). Condla Caem, son of Conn CAtschathach, wai one 
seated hy hk lather ok tUe^hSil of Usneck, when he saw alady in 


strange attire approaching invisiUe to all but himself. She 
describes herself as coming from the “ land of the living,” a place 
of eternal delight, and invites the prince to return with her. 
Conn invokes the assistance of his druid to drive away the strange 
visitor, who in parting throws an apple to Condla. The young 
man partakes of no food save his apple, which does not diminish, 
and he is consumed with longing. At the end of a month the 
fairy-maiden again makes her appearance. Condla can hold out 
no longer. He jumps into the damsel’s skiff of glass. They sail 
away and were seen no more. This is the Imram or Adventure of 
Condla Caem, the oldest text of which is found in LU. A similar 
story is entitled Imram Brain maic Febail, contained in YBL. 
and Rawlinson B 512 (the end also occurs in LU.), only with this 
difference that Bran, with twenty -seven companions, puts to sea 
to discover tir na mban (the land of maidens). After spending 
some time there, one of his comrades is seized with home-sickness. 
They return, and the home-sick man, on being set ashore, 
immediately turns to dust. A later story preserved in BB., 
YBL. and the Book of Fermoy, tells of the visit of Connac, 
grandson of Conn CAtchathach, to Tir Tairngiri. These themes 
are also worked into tales belonging to the Ossianic cycle, and 
Finn and Ossian in later times become the typical warriors who 
achieve the quest of the Land of Youth. ITie romances we have 
just mentioned arc almost entirely pagan in character, but a 
kindred class of story shows us how the old ideas were trans- 
formed under the influence of Christianity. A typical instance is 
Imram curaig Maeldutn, contained in YBL. and in part in LU. 
Maelduin constructs a boat and sets out on a voyage with a 
large company to discover the murderer of his father. This 
forms the framework of the story. Numerous islands in the 
ocean are visited, each containing some great marvel. Imram 
ua Corra (Book of Fermoy) and Imram Snedgusa ocus Mac 
Riagla (YBL.) contain the same plan, but in this case the voyage 
is undertaken as an expiation for crime. In the nth century 
an unknown monkish writer compiled the Navigatxo 5 . Brendam, 
drawing the material for his episodes from Imram curaig Mael- 
duin. This famous work only appears in an Irish dress in a 
confused and disconnected “ Life of St Brendan ” in the Book of 


Lismore. The same MS. contains yet another voyage, the 
“ Adventure of Tadg MacCAin.” 

We must now turn our attention to the later heroic cycle, 
commonly called the Fenian or Ossianic. Unfortunately the 
origin of the stories and poems connected with Finn 
and his warriors is obscure, and Scholars are by no 
means agreed over the question (see Finn Mac Cool), cych. 

In the earlier cycle the figures and the age in which 
they live are sharply drawn, and we can have no hesitation in 
assuming that the Tdin represents in the main the state of 
Ireland at the beginning of the Christian era. Finn and his 
companions are nebulous personages, and, though it is difficult 
to discover the actual starting-point Of the legend, from the 
t2th century onwards we are able to trace the development of 
the saga with some degree of certainty. A remarkably small 
amount of space is devoted to this cycle in the oldest MSS. Of 
the 134 pages contained in LU. only half-a-dozen deal with Finn 
as against 58 with Cfidiulhm. In LL. the figures are, Ulster 
cycle 100 pp., Ossianic 25 pp., the latter being mainly made up 
of short ballads, whilst in 15th-century MSS.,- such as the Book 
of lismore and Laud 610, the proportion is bvferwhelmingly in 
favour of the later group. Again in Urard MacCoisi’s list of 
tales, which seems to go back to the loth cefitury, only two 


appear deal with subjects taken from the Ossianic cycle* In 
the: first instance Finn seems to have been a poet, and as such 
he appears in the i2th*centmy MSS., LU. and LL. Thus the 
subjects of the Ossianic cycle in the earliest MSS. appear in a 
new dress: The vebide of the older epic is prose, but^the later 
cyde is clothed in bAllad form. Of these baHms abimt a dozen, 
apart from poems in ihe iHniundm are preserved in LU., LL. 
and VBL., and none bt these poems are muoh older 

than the irth century. In the oonimentakYt Amta of 

(Solufnbkilie beautiful poem on winter fa ^attributed to Unm 
At tite same time we do find ufew FaiJm cutha 
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Cf^ucha in LU., describing the death of Cumall, Finn’s father, 
and in LL. and Rawlinson B 50^, part of which Zimmer assigns 
to the 7th century, we have the first story in which Finn actually 
occurs. But it is remarkable that in no case do tales belonging 
to the Finn cycle contain any of the old rhetorics which occur in 
the oldest of the Ulster romances. Already in LL., by the side 
of Finn, Ossian, Cailte and Fergus Finnbel are represented as 
poets, and the strain of lament over the glories of the past, so 
characteristic a feature of the later developments of the legend, 
is already sounded Hence by the 12 th century the stories of the 
Fiann and their destruction at the battle of Gabra must have 
been fully developed, and from this time onward they appear 
gradually to have supplanted the Cuchulinn cycle in popular 
favour. Several reasons have been assigned for this. In the 
first place until the time of Brian Boroime the high-kings of 
Ireland had almost without exception been drawn from Ulster, 
and consequently the northern traditions were pre-eminent. 
This exclusiveness on the part of the north was largely broken 
down by the Viking invasions, and during the iith century the. 
leading poets were attached to the court of Brian and his descend- 
ants. In this manner an opportunity was afforded to the 
Leinster-Munster Fenian cycle to develop into a national saga. 
John MacNeill has pointed out Finn’s connexion with a Firbolg 
tribe, and maintains that the Fenian cycle was the property of 
the subject race. Zimmer has attempted to prove with great 
plausibility that Finn and his warriors were transformed on the 
model of the Ulster heroes. Thus one text deals with the boyish 
exploits of Finn in the manner of CuchuUnn’s youthful feats 
recorded in the Tdtn, And it is possible that the Siaburcharpai 
Conchulainn gave rise to the idea of connecting Ossian and 
C 4 ilte with Patrick. As Cuchulinn was opposed to the whole of 
Ireland in the Tdin, so Finn, representing Ireland, is pitted 
against the whole world in the Ba^ of V^ttiry, 

We have already stated that the form assumed by the stories 
connected with Finn in the earliest MSS. is that of the ballad, 
and this continued down to the i8th century. But here again 
the Irish poets showed themselves incapable of rising from the 
ballad to the true epic in verse, and in the 14th century we find 
the prose narrative of the older cycle interspersed with verse 
again appearing. The oldest composition of any length which 
deals with the Ossianic legends is the Acallam na Sendrach or 
Colloquy of the Old Men, which is mainly preserved in three 
15th century MSS., the Book of Lismore, liud 610 and Rawlin- 
son 487. In this text we have the framework common to so 
much of the later Ossianic literature. Ossian and C 4 ilte are 
represented as surviving the battle of Gabra and as living on 
until the time of Patrick. The two warriors get on the best of 
terms with the saint, and Cailte is his constant companion on 
his journey through Ireland. Patrick inquires the significance 
of the names of the places they visit, and CAilte recounts his 
reminiscences. In this manner , we are given nearly a hundred 
stories, the subjects of some of which occur in the short bolladt 
in older MSS,, whilst others appear later as independent tales. 
A careful comparison of the Ac^lam with the Cfichulinn stories, 
whether from the point of view of civilization or langua^ or 
art, discloses that the first lengthy composition of the Ossianic 
cyde is but a feeble imitation of the older group. AU that had 
become unintelligible in the Ulster stories, owing to their primi^ 
tive character, is omitted, and in retuoiior that the reminweences 
of the Viking age play a very prominent part. 

With, the i 6 th century we( reach the l|iter treatment of the, 
legend in thje Batik of Vdntry^ In this tedious story Daire, the 
king of the whole .world, comes . to invade Ireland with all. his 
forces, but is repulsed by Fhm OfUd Ja^ heroes. The SaUk of 
Venf^y, like all later storing is a regular medley of incidents 
taken from th^ writers of anfi^uity and European medieval 
romance. The inflated style to which the IrishnW is so prone 
is here sep at i^i worst^ti^.yre .a^e fimated to e nauseous heaping, 
up of epithet np^n , epithet, wn sometimes find as mpy.p 

adjectives o^ompanyinff A substantive running .jn. 
alhteratiagsets of, three* 1 1 ^ 

Of greater literary, ipfierpt. are the latfs; baUads cozmectsd 


Finn and Ossian. The latter has become the typical mouthpiece 
of the departed glorj^ of the Feniim warnors, and Nutt has pomted 
out that there is a striking difference in spirit between the 
Acallam na Smdrach and the i5tlv-i6th century poems* In the 
latter Ossian is represented as a defiant and reckless, 

full of contempt and scorn for the howling derics arid their 
churlish low-bred deity, whilst Patrick is a sour and stupid 
fanatic, harping with wearisome monotony on the damnati6|^; pf 
Finn and all his comrades. The earliest collection of WSC 
later Ossianic poems is that made in ScoHand by James Mac- 
gregor, dean of Lismore, early in the i6th century. Another 
miscellany is the Duanadre Finn, a MS, in the Franciscan 
monastery in Dublin, compiled from earlier MSS* in .1627. This 
“ song-book,” which has been edited for the Irish Texts Society 
by John MacNeill (part L 1908)* contains no less than sixty-nine 
C^sianic ballads, amounting in all to some ten thousand Hues. 
Other Ossianic poems of dates varying from the 15th to the 18th 
century have been published in the Trmsaciions of the Ossianic 
Society (Dublin, 1854--1861), including amongst others ” The 
Battle of Gabhra,” Lamentation of Oisin (Ossian) after the 
Fenians,” ” Dialogue between Oisin and Patrick,” The Battle 
of Cnoc an Air,” and The Chase of Sliabh Guilleann*” These 
ballads still survive amongst the peasants at the present day. 
We further possess a number of prose romances, which ill thdir 
present form date from the i6th to the iSth centulry ; e.g. 
The Pursuit of Diarmaid and Grdinne^ Finn and &dmne^ 
Death of Finn, The Clown in the Drab Coat, Pursuit of the Gilla 
Decair, The Enchanted Fort of the Qmeken’dree, The Emhatited 
Casue of Gets Corann, The Feast in the House of Conan* 

At the present moment it is impossible to give a complete survey 
of the other branches of medievaJ Irish literature. The attention 
of scholars has been largely devoted to the publication of the saga^ 
to the neglect of other portions of the wid^ field. An Excellent 
survey of the subject is given by K. Meyer, Die Kutiur dtr Gegen- 
wart, i. xi. i. pp. 78-95 (^rlm-Leipzig, 1909)* 

We have already pointed out that as early as the Old Irish 
period nameless Irish poets were singing the praises of nature in a 
strain which sounds to our ears peculiarly modern. ^ . 

At the present time it is difficult to say how much of 
what is really poetic in Irish literature has come down 
to us. Our MSS. preserve whole reams of the learned productions 
of the fUid which were so much prized in medieval Ireland, but 
it is, generally speaking, quite an accident if any of the delightful 
little lyrics entered in the margins or on blank spaces in the MSS* 
have remained. The prose romances sometimes contain beautiful 
snatches of verse, such as the descriptions of Mag Mell inSergUta 
Conetdadnd, Tochmarc &tdine, and the Voyage of Bran or the 
Lament of Cuchulinn over Fer Diad, Mention has also been snade 
of the exquisite nature poems ascribed to Finn, which have been 
collected into a pamphlet with English ren^iiagB by Kuho 
Meyer (under the title of Four Old Irish Songs of Bummer and 
Winter,” Loudon, 1903). The same writer points out that the 
ancient treatise on Irish prosody published by Thurpeysan 
contains .no less than 340 quotations from poems, very . Jew 
of which have been preserved in their entirety* To Meyer we 
also owe editions of two charming little texts which sufficiently 
illustrate the lyrical powers of the ^ly poets. The one is a 
poem referred to the roth century in the form of a colloquy 
between Guaire of Aidne and his brotb^ Marban. Goaise 
inquires of his brother why he fwefers to live in a hut in the 
forest, keeping the herds and swine of the king, to dwelling; in 
the kind’s palace. .The question calls forth so wonderful a 
description of the deligbtis of nature ns viewed from a tsUieling 
that Guaire exclaims, ” I would give my glorious kingship to be 
in thy company, Marban ” {King and . Hermit^ od, with trams, 
by K* Meyer, .1901). AnoAer tact fuM of paaaionam 

emotion and tender* regret tacribed tso the 9thfcentury teUa of 
the: porting of a young poet and poetess, who after plighting their 
troth ore separated ever (Liadain md Cunthit^ ed. with tmns» 

by Kf Meyw, Xondon, 1902). In the OH Wonm pf Beam 
(j^bl Mfsyer in Otia Merseinna) an oki betairo laMenti Ite 
deported 'youth, comparing her Jife to the ebbing of the tide 
(^pth century). \ ^ 
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j l{Ve must novr step aside from pure literature and turn our 
attention to the various productions of the professional learned 
dasses of Ireland during tne middle a^es. The range of subjects 
coming under this heading is a very wide one, comprising history, 
genealogies, hagiology, topography, grammar, lexicography and 
metre, law and - medicine. It will perhaps be as well first of 
all to deal with the learned Ulii whose works have 
been preserved. Irish tradition preserves the names 
tiiwmtuf. of a number of antiquarian poets of prehistoric or 
early medieval times, such as Amergin, one of the 
Milesian band of invaders ; Moran Roigne, son of Ugaine M6r, 
Adna and his successor Ferceirtne, Torna {€. 400), tutor to Niall 
NdigiaJlach, Dalldn Forgaill, Senchin Torp6ist, and Cennfaelad 
(d. 678), but the poems attributed to these writers are of much 
later date. We can only enumerate the chief of those whose 
works have been preserved. To Maelraura (d, 887) is attributed 
a poem on the Milesian migrations. About the same time lived 
Flanagan, son of Cellach, who wrote a long composition on the 
deaths of the kings of Ireland, preserved in YBL., and Flann 
MacLom&in (d. 918), called by the Four Masters the Virgil of 
Ireland, eight of whose poems have survived, containing in all 
about 1000 lines. Cormacan, son of Maelbrigde (d. 946^ com- 
posed a vigormis poem on the circuit of Ireland performed by 
Muirchertach, son of Niall Glundub. A poet whose poems are 
most valuable from an antiquarian point of view is Cinaed Ua 
h-Art 05 c 4 in (d. 975). Some 800 lines of his have been preserved 
in LL. and elsewhere. Contemporary with him is Eochaid 
O’Fkinn (d. A 1003), whose chief woA is a long chronological 
poem giving a list of the kings of Ulster from Cimbaeth down 
to the destruction of Emain in 331. A little later con\es MacLiac 
(d. 1016), who celebrated in verse the glories of the reign of Brian 
Boroime. His best-known work is a lament over Kincora, the 
palace of Brian. Contemporary with MacLiac is MacGilla Coim 
Urard MacCoisi (d. 1023). To Cuan ua Lothchdin (d. 1024), chief 
poet in the reign of Maelshcachlainn II, , are ascribed poems on 
the antiquities of Tara. Sixteen hundred lines of his have come 
dowq to us* A writer who enjoyed a tremendous reputation in 
medieval Ireland was Flann Mainstrech (d. 1056), who in spite of 
his being a layman was head of the monastery school at Monaster- 
boice. He is the author of no fewer than 2000 lines in LL., and 
many other poems of his are contained in other MSS. His best- 
known work is a Book of Synchronisms of the kings of Ireland 
and those of the ancient world. We have also poems from his 
pen on the monarchs descended from Niall N^igiallach and on the 
chronology of the high-kings and provincial kings from the time 
of Loigaire. Flann’s successor, Gilla Coemgin (d. 1072), gives us 
a chronological poem dealing with the annals of the world down t6 
A.D. X014. He also is the author of the Irish version of Nenfiius 
which contains substantial additions dealing with early Ireland. 
Minor writers of the same nature whose works have come down 
to us are Colmin O’Sesniin (d. 1050), N6ide ua Maelchonaite 
(d. 1136), Gilla ha noeim ua Duinn (d. 1160), Gilla Moduda 
O’Cassidjy (1143). In the 13th century these historical poems 
become wry rare. In the next century we again find anti- 
quarian poets of whom the best-known is John O’Dugan (d. 
1372). His most valuable composition treats of the tribes Of 
the northern half of Ireland at the time of the northern con- 
quest. This won^k, containing 1660 line® in all in debide metre 
was completed by his younger contemporary Gilla na naem 
O’Huidhrin. From the beginning of the 13th century the oficial 
poets began to give way to the hereditary bards and families 
of scribes. Among the chief bardic families we may mention 
the O’Dalys, the MaeWards, the O’HigiimSy the MacBrodys 
and the MocDaims. We must here conteht ourselves with 
glancing at a few of the more prominent ’names. Midredach 
Albhhach 12 14-*! 246), whose real name was O’Daly, has left 
behind in ^^dition to th^ religious verses a considerable number 
of poeihs in ipraise of various patrons in Irdind tod Scotland. 
He is said % Skene t6 be the' first of the Mtovurrichs; bards to 
Macdonald of CBmralnald* A number of Ws compositions hre 
preserved in the Bcnk)^ the Bean of Lismore. Gilla Brigde' Mac- 
Conmidhc was a contemporary of the last-mentioiied bird. He 


wrote a number of poems in praise of the O’Neills and O’Donnells, 
We may next mention the name of an abbot of Boyle, Dbrtn- 
chad M6r 0 ’D 41 aig (d. 1244), a writer whose extant poems are 
umially of a religious character. Many of them are addressed to 
the Virgin, Most of them appear in late MSS., but some few ate 
preserved in the Book of the Hy Maine. Donnehad M6r is said to 
be the greatest religious poet that Ireland has produced. Many 
other members of the O’Daly family belonging to the f4th and 
15th centuries have left poems l^hind them, but we cannot 
mention them here. Angus O’Daly, who lived in the second 
half of the i6th century, was employed by the English to satirize 
the chief Gaelic families in Ireland. Two members of the 
O’Higinn family deserve mention, Tadg m6r O’Higinn (d. 1315), 
and Tadg 6g O’Higinn (d. 1448), a voluminous writer who 
eulogized the O’Neills, O’Connors and O’Kellys. Tadg 6g also 
composed a number of religious poems, which enjoyed enormous 
popularity in both Ireland and Scotland. A duanaire was 
inserted into YBL., which contains some forty poems by him. 

• Closely connected with the compositions of the official poets 
arc the works of native topography. Most of the sagas contain a 
number of explanations of the origins of place-names. The 
Dindsenchus is a compilation of such etymologies. But its chief 
value consists in the amount of legendary matter it contains, 
adduced in support of the etymologies given. The Dindsenchus 
has come down to us in various forms both in prose and in verse. 
Irish tradition ascribes it to Amergin MacAmalgaid, who lived 
in the 6th century, but if the kernel of the work goes back as early 
as this it must have been altered considerably in the course Of the 
centuries. Both prose and verse forms of it are contained in LL. 
A kindred compilation is the C 6 tr Anmann (Fitness of Names), 
which does for personal names what the Dindsenchus does for 
geographical names. We further possess a versified compendium 
of geography for educational purposes dealing with the three 
continents, from the pen of v Airbertach MacCosse^dobrain 
(loth century). 

No people on the face of the globe have ever been more keenly 
interested in the past of their native country than the Irish, 
This will already have been patent from the com- 
positions of the filidy and now we may describe briefly * 
the historical works in prose which have come down to us. 
The latter may be divided into two classes, (i) Works containing 
a connected narrative, (2) annals. Closely allied to these are the 
sagas dealing with the high-kings. Even m the serious historical 
compositions we often find the manner of the sagas imitated, e.g, 
the supernatural plays a prominent part, and we are treated to 
the same exaggerated descriptions. Tl\e earliest of these histories 
is the wars of the Gael and Gall {Cogad Gaedel re Gallaib), which 
gives an account of the Vikirtg invasions of Ireland, the career 
of Brian Boroime and the overthrow of the Norsemen at the 
battle of Clontarf. This composition, a portion of which is 
Contained in LL., is often supposed to be in part the work of 
MacLiac, and it is plain from internal evidence that it must 
have been written by an eye-witness of the battle, or from 
materials supplied by a person actually present. Numerous 
shorter tracts dealing with the same period exist, but as yet few 
of them have been published. Caithreim Cdlachdin Caisil treats 
of the conflicts between the Vikings and the Irish, and the 
Leabhar Oiris gives an account of Irish history from 979 to 1027. 
Compilation® relating to local history are the Book of Fenagh 
and the Book of Munster. Another ancient work also partly 
presen’^ed in LL. is the Book of Invasions {Leabhar Gabhdla). 
This deals with the five prehistoric invasions of Ireland (see 
Ireland : EWriy tiistory) and the legendary history of the 
Milesians. The most complete Copy m the Leabhar Gabhdla 
which has been preserved was Compiled by Michadl O’Qery 
about ^630. The Boriefna or History of the Leinster Tribute 
contained in LL. belongs rather to romance: Another history is 
the' Triumfhs df Turioti^ CyBridit, Written aboift the tear 1459 
John MacOfaith, a Munster historian (edited by S. H. O’Gmdy, 
Chrab, Press): Hbls inflated ' toittpiniit^ important 

source of information on Munster history fimih thjS landing Of 
the NOrmtos'to the middle'of tiie tifth cfetitllry: We also pos*>e?ss 
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several documents in Irish concerning the doings of the O'Neills 
and O'Donnells at the dose of the i6th century* A life of Hugh 
Roe O'Donnell, by Lughaidh O'Clery, has been published, and 
a contemporary history of the Flight of the Earls, by Tadhg 
O’Cianan, was being prepared in 1908. But the most celebrated 
Irish historian is certainly Geoffrey Keating (c. 1570-1646), 
who is at the same time the greatest master of Irish proses 
Keating was a Munster priest educated in France, who drew down 
upon himself the displeasure of the English authorities and had 
to go into hiding. He travelled up and down Ireland examining 
all the ancient records, and compiled a history of Ireland down 
to the Norman Conquest. His work, entitled Forus Feasa ar 
Etrinn, was never published, but it circulated from end to end of 
Ireland in MS, Keating's history is anything but critical. Its 
value for the scholar lies in the fact that the author had access 
to many important sources of information now lost, and has 
preserved accounts of events independent of and differing from 
those contained in the Four Masters. In addition to the history 
and a number of poems, Keating is also the author of two theo- 
logical works in Irish, the Defence of the Mass {Eochatrsgiath un 
Aifrinn) and a collection of sermons entitled the Three Shafts of 
Death ( Tri hiorghaotihe an Bhdis), which are models of Irish prose. 

From the writers of historical narrative we turn to the annalists, 
the most important sources of information with regard to Irish 
history. We have already mentioned the Synchronisms of Flann 
Mainistrech. Apart from this work the earliest collection of 
annals which has come down to us is the compilation by Tigernach 
O'Braein (d. 1088), abbot of Clonmacnoise. Tigernach, whose 
work is partly in Latin, partly in Irish, states that all Irish 
history previous to 305 b*c. is uncertain. No perfect copy is 
known of this work, but several fragments are in existence. The 
Annals of Innisf alien (a monastery on an island in the Lower 
Lake of Killarney)^ which are also in Latin and Irish, were 
perhaps compiled about 1215, though they may have begun two 
centuries earlier. The invaluable Annals of Ulster were compiled 
on Belle Isle on Upper Lough Erne by Cathal Maguire (d. 1498), 
and afterwards continued by two different writers down to 1604. 
This work, which deals with Irish affairs from a . d . 431, exists 
in several copies. The Annals of Loch Ci (near Boyle in Ros- 
common) were copied in 1588 and deal with Irish events from 
1014 to 1636. The Annals of Connaught run from 1224 to 1562. 
The Chronicon Scot or um, one copy of which was transcribed 
about 1650 by the famous antiquary Duald MacFirbis, deals 
with Irish affairs down to 1135. The Annals of Boyle extend 
down to X253. The Annals of Clonmacnotse, which come down 
to 1408, only exist in an English translation made by Connell 
MacGeoghegan in 1627. The most important of all these col- 
lections is the Annals of the Four Masters (so christened by 
Colgan), compiled in the Franciscan monastery of Donegal by 
Michael^ Conary and Cucogry O’Clery and Ferfesa O'Mulconry, 
The O’Clerys were for a long period the hereditary ollams to 
the O'Donnells. Michael O'Clery (t 575-^1643), the greatest of the 
four, was a lay brother in the order of St Francis, and devoted 
his whole life to the history of Ireland. He collected all the 
historical MSS. he could find, and was encouraged in his under- 
taking by Fergal O'Gara, prince of Cooiavin, who paid all ex- 
penses. The great work, which was begun in 1632 and finished 
in 1636, begins with the arrival in Ireland of Ceasair, grand- 
daughter of Noah, and comes down to 1616. Nearly all the 
materials from which O'Clery drew his statements are now lost. 
O'Clery is also the author of a catalogue of the kings of Ireland, 
the genealogies of the Irish saints, and the Martyrology of 
Donegal and riie Book of Invasions; 

Of less interest^ but every whit os important, are the lists of * 
genealogies which occupy a great deal of space in LL.j YBL. | 
and BB.yand ttvo Trinity Cbllj^e, Dublin, M^J(H. 3. 18 and H. I 
0. 4). ! But by > far 4 he most important collection of all i^ that | 
made by t^ ; last great shanachie Duald MacFirbis, ‘Compiled 
between ri65d and ir666 in the (College of St Nicholas at Galway* 
The only portions of any considerable length which have as yet 
been published deal with two Comiaughti tribes^ vie* the My 
Fiadiranh from Hrbis and dbe^fiy Maine ^O'Kellys), 


and a Munster tribe, the Corcalaidhe, both from YBL. Valuable 
information with regard to early Irish history is often contained 
in the prophecies or, as they are sometimes termed, Bade 
{raptures^ a notable example of which is Bmle in Scdil 

(Vision of the Phantom). 

When we turn from secular to religious themes we find that 
Ireland is also possessed of a very extensive Christian literature, 
which is extremely valuable fi^r the comparative study 
of medieval literature. Apart from the martyrologies 
already mentioned in connexion with ‘Oengus the 
Culdce, a number of lives of saints and other ecclesiastical 
literature have come down to us. One of the most important 
documents is the Tripartite Life of St Patrick, which cannot very 
well have been composed before the loth or nth century, as 
it is full of the extravagant miracles which occur in the later 
lives of saints. The work consists of three separate homilies, 
each complete in itself. A later version of the Tripartite Life 
was Jointed by Colgan in 1647. The Leabhar Breac contains a 
quantity of religious tracts, most of which have been published. 
R. Atkinson issued a number of them under the title of Passions 
and Homilies from Leabhar Breac (Dublin, 1887). These are n6t 
original Irish compilations, but translations from Latin lives of 
saints. Nor do they deal with the lives of any Irish saint.«. 
Stokes has published nine lives of Irish saints from the Book of 
Lismore, including Patrick, Brigit, Columba, Brendan, Findiuin 
(Clonard), Ciaran, Senan, Findchua and Mochua. They arc 
written in the form of homilies preceded by short explanations of 
a text of scripture. These lives also occur in the Leabhar Breac. 
Other lives of saints have been published by O'Grady in Stlva 
Gadelica. The longest life of St Columba was compiled in 1536 
at the command of Manus O'Donnell. This tedious work is a 
specimen of hagiology at its worst. The Leabhar Breac further 
contains a number of legends, such as those on the childhood 
of Christ, and scattered through many MSS. are short anecdotes 
of saints which are very instructive. 

But the most interesting Irish religious text is the Vision of 
Adamnan (preserved in LU.), which Stokes assigns to the nth 
century. The soul of Adamnan i% represented as leaving his 
body for a space to visit heaven and hell under the conduct of 
an angel. The whole treatment of the theme challenges com- 
parison with Dante’s great poem, but the Irish composition 
contains many ideas peculiar to the land of its origin. Later 
specimens of this kind of literature tend to develop into grotesque 
buffoonery. We may mention the Vision of Pursue, the Vision 
of Tundale (Tni^dal), published by V. Fricdel and K. Meyer 
(Paris, 1907), Laisr^n’s Vision of HeU and the Vision of Merltno. 
A further vision attributed to Adamnan contains a Stern de^ 
nunciation of the Irish of the iith century. Another form of 
religious composition, which waS very popular in medieval Ire- 
land, was the prophecy in verse, but scarcely any specimens 
have as yet been published^ Kuno Meyer edited a tract on the 
Psalter in his Hibernica Minora from a 15th century Oxford’ MS., 
but he holds that the text goes back to 750, A ntinhbcr of 
collections of monastic rules both in prose and verse have been 
edited in ilriu, and the MSS. contain numerous prayers^ litanies 
and religious poems. 

In LU. are preserved two sermons, Sdla na esergi (Tidings of 
Resurrection) and Scila Idi (Tidings of Doomsday) ; and a 
number df other homilies have been ! published, such as the 
“ Two Sorrows of the Kingdom of HeaVen,^' “ The Penance of 
Adam," the “ Ever-new Toi^ue," and one on ** Mortals” Sins." 
All the homilies contained in LB. have been published by R. 
Atkinson in his L^ends and Homilies from Leabhar 
(Dublin!, 1887), and E. Hogan, The Irish iYmmW (Dublin, 1895) 
The popiular “ Debate of the Body and the Soul " appears in 
Irela^ in the form of a homily. A collection of fimxims and a 
short moral treatise have been published by , K. Meyer; < 

For the rdligioiMi literature in geherill the reader ttiay rtitet to 
O'Curry, the MS. M)ae)0irial^ of AmieM IrUh History 

339 ’ 4 M)' and G, Dotting \';Notea|>ibUographiqv^sg|i,r raBcisnae 
ntt^rature enr^tienne de ITrlajide/' m Revue, fhtsipire et detHt^r,a-^ 
tuHe reUgUusesi V, 162-167'. ' Sefe also Rebue' , xi. 391-404* 

kv. 79-91. ^ ‘‘ 
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Here we ma^ perhaps meziition an extraordinary production 
ttntitled AisUn^ Meic GpwgUnne, the Vision of Mac Conglinnc^ 
feurxd in LB. and ascribed to the 12th century (ed. K. Meyer, 
London, 1892). Catbal MacFinguine, king of Munster (d. 737), 
was possessed by a demon of gluttony and is cured by the recital 
of a strange vkion by a vagrant s<ihokr named MacConglinne. 
The composition Seems to be intended as a satire on the monks, 
and in partkaulax a$ a travesty of medieval hagiology. Another 
famous satire, entitled the Proceedings of the Great Bardic 
Institution, holds up the professional bards and their extortionate 
methods to ridicule. This curious work contains the story of 
how tl>e great epic, the Tdin bd Cualnge^ was recovered (sec 
Transactions of the Ossimic Society^ vol. v.). 

Collections of pithy sayings in the form of proverbs and maxims 
must have been made at a very early period. Not the least 
remarkable are the so-called Triads (publ. K. Meyer, 
fitmian. D^^blin, 1906), which illustrate every statement with 
3 examples. Over 200 such triads were brought 
together in the 9th century. There are also two documents 
attributed to ist- century personages, “The Testament of 
Morann MacMoin to his son Feradach/’ which is quoted as 
early as the 8th centuiy, and “The Instructions of Ciichulinn 
to his foster-son Lugaid/* K. Meyer has published Tecosca 
Cormait or the Preoepts of Cormac MacAirt to his son Cairpre 
(Dublin, 1909). Other collections such as the Senbriatkra FithaU 
still await publication. 

With that enthusiasm for the classics which is characteristic of 
the Irish, it is not strange that we should find medieval versions 
of some of the better-known authors of antiquity; 

interesting to note that only those works arc 
translated that toxM be • utilized by the professional 
story-teller. So much so, that in the ancient (loth century) 
catalogue of sagas enumerated by Uraird MacCoisi we find 
mention of To%atl Tret and Scela Alexandtr mate Ptltp. We get 
descriptions of battle weapons and dothing similar to those 
occurring in the native sagas. Togail Troi is taken fn)m the 
medieval prose version, Historia de Exetiio Troiae of Dares 
Phrygiufi. The oldest Irish copy is found in LL. This version 
is exceedingly valuable, as it enables us to determine the meaning 
of words and formulas in the sagas which are otherwise obscure. 
An Irish abstract of the Odyssey, following an unknown source, 
and part of the story of Theseus have been published by K. Meyer. 
Scila Alexandtr is preserved in LB. and BB. Imihechia Aemusa, 
taken from the Aeneid, is contained in BB. A number of MSS. 
contain the Cath Catharda, a version of books vL and vii. (?) of 
Lucan’s Pharsalia, which has been published by Wh. Stokes. 
There is further at least one MS. containing a version of Statius’s 
Thebaid and of Heliodorus’s Somewhat later, the 

medieval literature of western Europe comes to be represented 
in translations. Thus we have Irish versions, amongst others of 
the Gesta Ronianorum, th^ Historia Britionum, the Wars of 
Charlenaagne, the History of the Lombards, Sir John MauiKie* 
ville’s Travels (trans. by Fingin O’Mahony in ^475), the Book of 
Ser Marco Polo (abridged), Guy Earl of Warwick, Bevis of 
Southampton, the Quest of the Hdy Grail, Octavian, the 
chronicle of Turpin, Barlaam and Josaphat, and the story of 
Fierabrasl The Arthurian cycle is developed in independent 
faishion in the Advlentuireiof the Ei^le Boy and the Adventured 
of the Crop-eared Dog. For translation literature sec M. Nettlaoi, 
Reme ediique, x. pp. 184, 460-461. 

Hand in hand with the interest of the medieval Irish scholar^ 
in the history of their island goes the cultivation of the nlatit^ 
I tongue. Owing to the profound changes produced by 
the working of the Irish laws of accent land initi^ 
mutation, it is doubtful if any other language lends itself so wel 
to wild etymological speculation. By the beginning df the Middle 
Irish period a good part of^e cumbrous Old Irish verb-system 
had t^omo obsolete, and texts which were, at all faithfully 
copied had to be plentifully supplied with glosses. Moreover, if; 
as fa pmbable^ all the historical, and lpgiri lore was in verse/ a 
large ijkrii of It must ; have l^eu unirit^igible except to thqse 
who knew the bhla fine, But even before this Coimac Mac- 


Cuillenfim, the bishop-king of Cashel (d. 903), had compiled a 
glossary of archaic words amch are accompanied by explanations . 
etymologies, and illustrative passages containing an amount of 
invaluable information concerning folk - lore and iegendart* 
histoiy : This glossary has come down to us in various recensions 
all considerably later in date than the original work (the oldest 
copy fa in LB.). Later collections of archaic words are 
O’Mulconry’s Glossary (13th century), the Lecan Glossary (15th 
century), which draws principally from the glosses in the 
Liber Hymnorum, O’Davoren^s Glo^ry (i6th century), drawn 
principally from the Brehon Laws, a 16th-century list of Latin 
and Irish names of plants employed in medicine, and O’Clery’s 
Glossary (published at Louvain, 1643). BB. contains a curious 
tract on Ogamic writing. An Irish treatise on grammar, called 
Uraicept na isrices, the Poet’s Primer, traditionally ascribed to 
Cennfaelad and others, is contained in BB. and YBL. It appears 
to be a kind of meditey of Donatus and the ilotions of the medieval 
Irish concerning the origih of their language. The St Gall glosses 
on Prisekn contain Irish terms for all the nomenclature of the 
Latin grammarians, and show how extensive was the use made 
of Irish even in this department of learning. 

Thumeysen has edited from BB., Laud 610 and a TCD. MS. 
three treatfaes on metric which give an account of the countless 
metres practised by the flidi It is impossible for us 
here to enter into the question of Irish prosody in any 
great detail. We have seen that there is some reason for believing 
that the primitive form of Irish verse was a kind of rhythmical 
alliterative prose as con tamed in the oldest versions of the sagas. 
The filid early became acquainted with the metres of the Larin 
diurch hymns, whence rhyme was introduced into Ireland, 
('fhis fa the view of Thumeysen and Windiseb. Others like Zeuss 
have maintained that rhyme was an invention of the Irish.) In 
any case the filid evolved an intricate system of rhymes for which 
it is difficult to find a parallel. The medieval metres are called 
by riie general name of Ddn Direch, “ Direct Metre.” Some of 
the more general principles were as follows. The verses are 
grouped in stanzas of four lines, each stanza being complete in 
itself. Each line must contain a fixed number of syllables, 
whilst the different metres vary as to the employment of internal 
and end rhyme, assonance and alliteration. The Irish elaborated 
a peculiar system of consonantal correspondence which counted 
as rhyme. The consonants were divided with a considerable 
degree of phonetic accuracy into six groups, bo that a voiceless 
stop (c) rhymes with another voiceless stop (t, p), a voiced stop 
(i^) with another voiced stop (rf, g), and so forth. The commonest 
form of verse fa the four-line stanza of seven syllables. Such a 
verse witii rhymes abab and monosyllabic or disyllabic finals 
belongs to the class rarinaigedti, A similar stanza with aabb 
rhymes is the basis of the so-called d(dnde (ent in two) metres. 
A peculiarity of the fatter is that the rhyming word ending the 
second line must contain at least one syllable more than the 
rhyming word which ends tho first. Another fnsquctitly employed 
metre is the rindard, consisting of lines of six syllablets with 
dissyllabic endings. In the metrical treatises examples are given 
of some 200 odd metres. The result of the complicated techmque 
evolved in Ireland was an inclination :to sacrifice sense to mesicai 
harmony. See K* Meyer, A Primer of Irish Me/rfor (IkMin, 1909). . 

We can conclude this survey of medieval Irish litdratnre by 
mentioning briefly two departments of learning to which nmch 
attetition was paid in Imlandi These are law and ^ 
medicine. The so*- called Brehon Laws (^^.) are 
represented as havmg been codified Ond tximmittcd to n^iting 
in the time of St Patrick, There fa doUbtlffas some, grain of troth 
in this statement, as a fillip may have been given to this oidifita- 
tirni by the puMicatton of the ; Theodosian Code, which was 
speedily foHowad by the codes of the various Teutonic tribes. 
The Brehon Laws tteae no doubt originally tranekmitted from 
teacher to pupil: in the form of verae^ and tvaces df this aiie to be 
found In ihe te^ts whid^ have been preserved; But the Lavs 
as we have fthenk donpt go back to tkn 5tbceiitofy. in okir tekts 
isolated phrases piol1;iaiis of pfoases vre givmi ivitli^ a com^ 
lOentary, jOnd fturiher €iq^laiQfd;% teinft 
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later commentators. Kuno Meyer has pointed out that in the 
commentary to one text, Criih Gablach^ there are linguistic forms 
which must go back to the 8th century, and Arbois de Tubain- 
ville, who apart from Sir Henry Maine is the only scholar who 
has dealt with the subject, has attempted to prove from internal 
evidence that part of the oldest tract, the one on Aih^abdtl or 
Seizure, cannot, in its present form, be later than the close of 
the 6th century. Cormac’s Glossary contains a number of quota- 
tions from the commentary to Senchus Mdr, which would 
therefore seem to have been in existence about 900. The Irish 
Laws were transcribed by O’Donovan and O’Curry, and have 
been published with a faulty text and translation in five volumes 
by the government commissioners originally appointed in 1852. 
A number of other law tracts must have existed in early times, 
and several which have been preserved are still unedited. Kuno 
Meyer has published the Cam Adamndin or Adamnan’s I^aw 
from an Oxford MS. Adumnan succeeded in getting a law 
passed which forbade women to go into battle. An interesting 
but little-investigated text in prose and verse called Leabhar na 
gCeart or Book of Rights was edited with an English translation 
by O’Donovan (1847). It deals with the rights to tribute of the 
high“king and the various provincial kings. The text of the 
Book of Rights is preserved in YBL. and BB. In its present 
form it shows distinct traces of the influence of the Viking 
invasions, and cannot go back much beyond the year 1000. At 
one time it was incorporated in a larger work now lost, the Psalter 
of Cashel. We also possess a qth-century treatise on Sunday 
observance {Cain Domnai^). 

Tlie medical profession in Ireland was hereditary in a number 
of families, such as the O’Lees (from Irish liai^, ** a leech 
Mediciae O’Hickeys (Irish iadfj “ the healer ”), the O'Shiels, 
the O’Cassidys, and many others These families each 
had their own special leech-books, some of which are still pre- 
served. In addition to these there are many others. The medical 
literature which has come down to us is contained in MSS. 
ranging from the 13th to the i8th centuries. The Irish MSS. are 
translations from the Latin with the invariable commentary, 
and they further contain additions derived from experience. 
YBL. contains four of these tracts, and amongst others we may 
mention the Book of the O’llickeys, a translation of the Lthum 
Mcduinae of Bernard Gordon (written 1303), the Book of the 
O’Lees (written in 1443), the Book of the O’Shiels, transcribed in 
1657, and the Book of MacAnlcga, transcribed in 1512. Of these 
texts only two have been published as yet from MSS. in Edin- 
burgh. O’Curry drew up a MvS. catalogue of the medical MSS. 
in the Royal Irish Academy, and many more arc described in 
O’Grady’s catalogue of Irish MSS. in the British Museum. Some 
few MSS. deal with the subject of astronomy, but up to the 
present no description of the texts has been publi.shed. 

With the steady advance of the English power alter 1600 it 
was only natural that the school of bardic poets should decline. 

But at the beginning of the 17th century for the last 
time they gave a great display of their resources. 
meratur0, Tadhg l\Iacr)aire, the ollam of the earl of Thomond, 
composed a poem in elaborate verse exalting the line 
of Eber (represented by the reigning families of Munster) at the 
expense of the line of Eremon (represented by the reigning 
families of the other provinces). In a body of verse attributed to 
Torna fices (r. 400), but obviously of more recent origin, the 
Eremonian, NiaU Noigiallach, is lavishly praised, and Tadhg’s 
attack takes the form of a refutation of Toma’s pretensions. 
The challenge was immediately taken up by Lughaidh O’Clery. 
The recriminations of the two bards extend to nearly 3000 lines 
of verse, and naturally drew down the attention of the whole 
Irish world of letters. Soon all the hereditary poets were engaged 
in the conflict, which raged for many years, and the verses of 
both parties, were collected into a volume of about 7000 lines ih 
debide metre, known as the Contention of Poets, . Amongst 
the prominent poets of the period may be mentioned Tadhg 
Dali O’Higinn (d. shortly before ^617) and Eochaidh 0 !Hus!sey, 
who, ^between tl^em baye left behind nearly ^00 lines in, the 
classical metrei^, Bonaventura O’Hussoy and Ferfesa O’CaSnti. 
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The intricate classical measures gradually broke down* Dr 
Douglas Hyde gives it as hjs opinion that the exceedingly 
nomerous metres known in Middle Irish had become restricted 
to a couple of dozen, and these nearly all heptasy Habit. Never- 
theless they continued to be employed till into the iHth century. 
However, during the 17th century we find a new school arising 
with new principles and new methods. These consisted in (1) 
the adoption of vowel rhyme in place of consonantal rhyme, 
(2) the adoption of a certain number of accents in each line in 
place of a certain number of syllables. Thus, accoiding to what 
we have just said, the accented syllables in a line with four accents 
in one line will fall on, say, the following vowels e, w, u, e, and the 
line rhyming with it will have the same sounds in the same or a 
different sequence. (For English imitations see Hyde, A Literary 
History of Ireland^ pp. 548 ff.) 

The consequences of tlie changed political conditions were of 
the greatest importance. The bards, having lost their patrons in 
the general upheaval, threw behind them the old classical na ircs 
and turned to the general public. At the same time the\' had 
to abandon the countless chev’illes and other characteristics of 
the old bardic language, which wenj only understood by the 
pirivileged few. But to compcn.sate for this much more freedom 
of expression and naturalness were possible for the first time in 
I Irish verse. The new metres made their appearance in Ireland 
about 1600, and the learned Keating himself was one of the first 
to discard the ancient prosody. During the latter half of the 
17th century and thr()ughuut the i8th century the body of verse 
produced in Ireland voices tlie sorrows and aspirations of the 
whole nation, and the literary activity in almost every county 
was correspondingly great. It is only during the last few years 
that the works of any of the poets of this period have been 
published. Pierce Kerriter was the last chieftain who held out 
against Cromwell’s army, and he was hanged in 1653, Ilis 
poems have been edited by P. S. Dinneen (Dublin, 1903). The 
bard of the Williamite wars was David O’Bnuidar ((). 1697- 
1698). From this period date three powerful satires on the state 
of affairs in Munster, and in particular on the Cromwellian 
settlers. They arc of a coarse and savage nature, for which reason 
th(‘y have never been printed. Their titles are the Parliament 
of Clan Thomas, the Adventures of Clan Thomas, and the 
Adventures of Tadhg Dubh (by Egan O’Rahilly). A description 
of the parliament of Clan Thomas is given by Stern in the 
Zeitschr, /. celt, Phil, v. pp. 541 ff. 

A little later we come across a band of Jacobite poets. The 
gallant figure of Chailcs Edward was so popular with Irish bards 
that a conventional stereotyped form arose in which the poet 
represents himself as wandering in a wood and meeting a beautiful 
lady. We are treated to a full description of all her charms, 
and the poet compares her to all the fair heroines of antiquity. 
But she replies that she is none of these. She is Erin seeking 
refuge from the insults of foreign suitors and looking for her mate. 
The idea of such poems is a beautiful one, but they become 
tedious when one lias read a dozen of them only to find that 
there are scores of others in exactly the same strain. Besides 
the Visions (Atslin^), as they are termed, there are several 
noteworthy war-songs, whilst other poems arc valuable as 
giving a picture of the state of the country at the time. c can 
do no more than mention the names of John O’Neaghtan (d* c* 
1720; edition of his poems by A. O’Farrelly, Dublin, 1908), 
Egan O’Rahilly, who flourished between 1700 and 1726; Tadhg 
O’Naghten, Andrew MacCurtin (d. 1479), Hugh MacCurtin, 
author of a grammar and part editor of O’Begley ’s t)ictionary ; 
John C 14 rach MacDonnel| (1691-1754), John O’Tuomy (d. 1775), 
Andrew Magrath, Tadhg Gaolach O’Sullivan (d. e, 1795^ author 
of a welhknown volume of religious poems, a valuable source of 
information for the Mun^iter dialect ; and Owen Roe O’Sullivan 
(d. 1784), the cleverest of the Jacobite poets (his verses and 
fnois are still well knqwn in Munster). These poets hailed mostly 
from the south, an4 it is chiefly the works of tlie J^unusfter poets 
that ;have been preserved. Ulster and Connaught also produced 
a number of writers, but very jittle beyqnd the mere naines has 
been preserved e^^cept in the case of the Con^pight poet l^fiery 
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(i 784-1835), whose com^^itions have been rescued by Hyde 
[Ahhrdin an Reachk'^i^s, Dublin, 1903). Torlough O^Carolan 
(1670-1738), last of the bards/' was really a musician. 
Having become blind he was educated as a harper and won great 
fame. His poems; Which were composed to suit his music, are 
mostly addressed to patrons or fair ladies. His celebrated “ Ode 
to Whisky is one of the finest bacchanalian songs in any 
language. Michael Corny n (b. c. 1688) is well known as the 
author of a version based upon older matter of “ Ossian in the 
Land of Youth." This appears to be the only bit of deliberate 
creation in the later Ossianic literature. Comyn also wrote a 
prose story called ** The Adventures of Torlogh, son of Stam, 
and the Adventures of his Three Sons." Brian MacGiolla 
Meidhre or Merriman (d. 1808) is the author of perhaps the 
cleverest sustained poem in the Irish language. His work, which 
is entitled the Midnight Courts contains about 1000 lines with 
four rhymes in each line. It describes a vision in which Aoibhill, 
queen of the Munster fairies, is holding a court. A handsome 
girl defends herself against an old man, and complains to the 
queen that in spite of all her charms she is in danger of dying 
unwed, Merriman’s poem, which was written in 1781, has 
recently been edited with a German translation by L. C. Stern 
{Zeiischrift fur celtische Phrlologie, v. i 93~4T5). Donough 
MacConmara (Macnamara) (d. c, 1814) is best known as the 
author of a famous lyric The Fair Hills of Holy Ireland," but 
he also wrote a mock epic describing his voyage to America 
and how the ship was chased by a French cruiser. He is carried 
off in a dream by the queen of the Munster fairies to Elysium, 
where, instead of Charon, he finds Conan, the Thersites among 
the Fenians, acting as ferryman (Earhira Ghiolla an Amardin, 
or The Ad 7 mittires of a Luckless Fellow , edited by T. Flannery, 
Dublin, 1901). 

During the first half of the 19th century nothing new was 
produced of a high order, though the peasants retained their 
love for poetry and continued to copy the MSS. in their posses- 
sion. Then came the famine and the consequent drain of 
population which gave Irish the death-blow as a living literary 
force. The modem movement has been dealt With above in the 
section on Irish language. 

It remains for us to glance briefly at the later religious literature 
and the collections of folk-tales. The translation of the New 
Testament made by William O'Donnell and published in 1603 
was first undertaken in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who sent 
over to Dublin the first fount of Irish type. Bishop Bedell, 
one of the very few Protestant clergymen who undertook to 
learn Irish, translated the remainder of the Scriptures with the 
help of a couple of natives, but the whole Bible was not translated 
and published until 1686. This version naturally never became 
popular, but it is a valuable source of information with regard 
to Modem Irish. It is perhaps of interest to note that the earliest 
specimen of printing in Irish is a ballad on Doomsday (Dublin, 
1571). A version of the English Prayer Book was published in 
1716. 

The scholars of the various Irish colleges on the continent 
were particularly active in the production of manuals of devotion 
mainly translated from Latin. We can mention only a few of the 
more important. Sgaihdn an chrdhhaidh (The Mirror of the 
Pious), published in 1626 by Florence Conry ; Sgaihdn sacra- 
mente na h-Aiihrighe (Mirror of the Sacrament of Penance), by 
Hugh MacCathmhaoil, published at Louvain, 1618 ; The Book 
of Christian Doctrine, by Theobald Stapleton (Brussels, 1639) ; 
Pdrrffias an Anma, or The Paradise of the Soul, by Anthony 
Gernon (Louvain, 1645) ; a book on Miracles, by Richard Mao- 
Gilla Cody (1667); Lochrdn na gcreidmheach, or Lucema Fiielium, 
by Francis O'Mulloy (Louvain, 1676) ; 0 'Donlevy^« Cateichism 
(1742). O'Gallagher, bishop of Raphoe, published a collection 
of sermons which wCnt through twenty editions and are still 
known at the present day. He is one of the earliest writers in 
whom the characjteristics of the speech of the north are noticeable. 
The only Catholic version of any considerable portion of the 
Scriptures up till Unite recently was the translation of the 
Pentateuch by Archmshop MacHale, who sdso turned six books 


of the Iliad into Irish. It is only within recent years that 
attention has been paid to the collection of folk-songs and 
tales in Irish, although as long ago as 1825 Crofton Croker pub- 
lished three volumes of folklore in the south of Ireland which 
attracted the attention of Sir Walter vSeott. Nor do the classic 
stories of Carleton fall within our province. We may mention 
among others Patrick O'Leary’s Sgeuluidhdacht Chuige Mumhan 
(Dublin, 1895) i Hyde's Beside the Fire (London, 1890) and An 
Sgeuluidhe Gaedhealach, reprinted from vol. x. of the Annale^ 
de Bretagne (London, 1901) ; Daniel O'Fogharta's Siamsa an 
Gheimhridh (Dublin, 1892) ; J. Lloyd’s Sgialatdhe dirghiall 
(Dublin, 1905); and Larminie’s West Irish Folk-Tales (I.ondon, 
1893). important collections of folk-songs are Love- 

Songs of Connaught (Dublin, 1893) and Religious Songs of 
Connaught (Dublin, 1906), both published by Hyde. The most 
extensive collection of proverbs is the one entitled Seanfhocla 
Uladh by Henry Morris (Dublin, 1907). See also T. O'Don oghiic, 
Sean-fhocatl na Mumhan (Dublin, 1902). 

Authorities. — In the absence of a comprehensive history, the 
best manual is Eleanor Hull’s Text Book of Irish Literature (2 parts, 
London, 1904-1908 ; vol. 2 contains a bibliographical appendix) 

D. Hyde's larger History of Irish Literature (London, 1899) is only 
trustworthy as regards the more modern period, A full bibliography 
of all published material is contained in G. Dottm's article “ l.a 
litt6rature ga^lique dc Tlrlande " (Revue de synthtse historigue, 
vol. 111. pp. I ft.). Dottm’s article has been translated into English 
and supplemented by Joseph Dunn under the title of The Gatlu 
Literature of Ireland (Washington, 1906, privately printed) Th(‘ 
following are important works — W. Stokes and J. Strachan. 
Thesaurus Palaeohihernuus (2 vols., Cambridge, 1901-1903) ; J. H. 
Bernard ami K. Atkinson, Liber Hymnorum (London, 1895) ; 

E. O’Cuny, Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Insh History 
(Dublin, 1873) and Lectures on the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish (3 vols., Dublin, 1873); P. W. Joyce, A Social History 
of Ancient Ireland (2 vols,, London. 1903); E. O’Reilly, Irish Wiite^ ^ 
(l)ublin, 1820) ; S. II. O’Grady, Catalogue of Irish MSS, in the Butish 
Museum (London, 1901) ; II. d'Arbois de Jubamvillc, Iniioduition cl 
VHude dela httlrature celtique (Paris, 1883), Essai d'un catalogue de la 
litthaiure ^pique de ITrlande (Paris, 1883), Vtipoph celtique en Irlande 
(Pans, 1892L La Civilisation des Celtes et celle de lUpop^e homirique 
(Pans, 1899) ; E. Wmdisch, Tdin B6 Cualnge, ed with an mtrod. 
and German trans. (Leipzig, 1905) : L. Winifred Faraday, The Cattle- 
Raid of Cualnge (London, 1904); the Irish text according to T-U. and 
YBL. has been published as a supplement to Friu ; Eleanor Hull, 
The Cuchulinn-saga (Ixindon, 1899) ; W. Ridgeway, ** The Date 
of the First Shaping of the Cuchulinn Cycle/’ Proceedings of the 
British Academy t vol. ii. (London, 1907) ; A. Nutt, Cuchuhn, the 
Itish Achilles {London, 1899); H. Zimmer, “ Keltischc Beitrnge" 
in ZeiUchrift /. deut^ches Altertnm, vols. 32, 33 and 35, and tJher 
den compilatonschen Charalctcr der irischen Sagentexte 111 sogen- 
annten Lebor na hlhdre,” Kuhn’s Zeitschr, xxviLi. pp. 4i7-(^89. We 
cannot here enumerate the numerous heroic texts which have been 
edited. For texts published before 1883 see d’Arbois's Catalogue, 
and the same writer gives a complete list in Revue Celtique, vol. xxiv. 
pp. 237 ft. The senes of J rise he Texte, vols i.-iv. (Leipzig, 1880- 
1901), by E. Windrsch (vols. n.-iv. in conjunction with W. Stokes), 
contains a number of important tc.^ts. Others, more particularly 
those belonging to the Ossianic cycle, arc to be found in S. IL 
O'Grady ’s Silva Gadelica (2 vols., London, 1802). See also R. 
Thurneysert, Sagen am dem alien Irland (Berlin, igoi) ; P. W. Joyce, 
Old Celtic Romances (London^, 1901). 

For tho OsvSianic cycle see H. Zimmer. Keltische Beitragc III." 
in vol. 35 of the Zeitschr. f, deutsches Altertum, also Gdttinger Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1887, pp. 153-199 ; A. Nutt, Ossian and the Ossianic 
Literature (London, 1899) ; L. C. Stem, ** Die ossianischen Heldcn- 
licder," in Zeitschr. /. vergletchende Litter aturgeschichte for 1895, 
trans. by I. L. Robertson m Transactions of the Inverness Gaelic 
Society, vol. xxii. ; J. MacNeill, Duanaire Finn (London, 1908) : 
Booh of the Dean of Lismore, ed. by T. Maclauchlan (Edinburgh, 
1862), and in vol. 1. of A. Cameron's Reliquiae CeUicae (Edinburgh, 
1802) ; TransacHons of the Ossianic Society (6 vols., Dublm, 1854- 
l86r) ; Miss Brook[e, Reliques of Ancient Irish Poetry (Dublm, 1789). 

Keatin|:’s History was translated by Jplin O'Mahony (New York, 
1866). The first part was edited with Eng. trans. by W. Halliday 
(Dublin, 1 81 1) and the whole work in 3 vols. for the Irish Texts Society 
by D. Comyn and P. Dinneen (London, 1901-1908), Comparatively 
few specimens have been published of the older biurds* .Several from 
a Copenhagen MS. were printed by Stern in the Zeitschr. /. celt. Phil, 
vol. li. ; J. Hardiman, Irish Minstrelsy (2 vols,, Dublin, 1831) ; 
J. C. Mangan, The Poet^ and Poetry of Munster (Dublin ^ no date) ; 
G. Sigerson, The Bards of the Gad and Gall (Dubltn# 2906), Editions 
of the poems of Ferriter, Geoffrey O'Donogliue, O.'Rahilly, John 
OTuomy, Andrew Magrath, Jfo^in Cla^h MacDonnell, Tadhg 
Gaolach and Owen Roe O'Supivan by Dmneeri, Gaelic Leaj^e, 
Dublin, and Irish Texts Society; Ixmdon, i90o--i9O3. ^ 
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II. Scottish Gaelic Literature. — It is not until after the 
Forty-five that we find any great manifestation of originality 
in the literature of the Scottish Highlands. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek. Just as the dialects of Low German 
m the middle ages were overshadowed by the more brilliant 
literary dialect of the south, so Scotch Gaelic was from the 
outset seriously handicapped by the great activity of the pro^ 
fessional literary class in Ireland. We may say that down to 
the beginning of the i8th century the literary language of the 
Highlands was the Gaelic of Ireland. During the dark days of 
the penal laws and with the extinction of the men of letters and 
their patrons in Ireland, an opportunity was given to the native 
Scottish muse to develop her powers. Another potent factor 
also made itself felt. After Culloden the causes of the clan 
feuds and animosities of the past were removed. The Highlands, 
perhaps for the first time in history, formed a compact whole 
and settled down to peace and quietude. A remarkable outburst 
of literary activity ensued, and the latter half of the i8th century 
is the period which Scottish writers love to call the golden age 
of Gaelic poetry. But before we attempt to deal with this 
period in detail, we must examine the scanty literary products 
of Gaelic Scotland prior to the i8th century. 

The earliest document containing Gaelic matter which Scotland 
can claim is the Book of Deer, now preserved in the Cambridge 
^ ito/ Library. This MS. contains portions of 

the Gospels in Latin written in an Irish hand with 
illuminations of the well-known Irish type. At the 
end there occurs a colophon in Irish which is certainly as old as 
the 9th century. Inserted in the margins and blank spaces are 
later notes and memoranda partly in Latin, partly in Gaelic. 
The Gaelic entries were probably made between looo and 1150. 
They relate to grants of land and other privileges made from 
time to time to the monastery of Deer (Aberdeenshire). The 
most interesting portion deals with the legend of Deer and its 
traditional foundation by St Columba. The language of these 
entries shows a striking departure from the traditional ortho- 
graphy employed in contemporary Irish documents. The 
Adv^ocates* Library in Edinburgh contains a number of MSS. 
probably written m Scotland between 1400 and 1600, but with 
one exception the language is Irish. 

The solitary exception just mentioned is the famous codex 
known as the Book of the Dean of Lismore, The pieces contained 
4* Book volume are written in the crabbed current 

of the Roman hand of the period, and the orthography is 
Dean of phonetic, both of which facts render the deciphering 
Liamorer* of this Valuable MS. a task of supreme difficulty. 
The contents of this quarto volume of 31 1 pages are 
almost entirely verse compositions collected and written down 
by Sir James Maegregor, dean of Lismore in Argyllshire, and 
his brother Duncan, between the years 1512 and 1526. A 
disproportionate amount of space is allotted to the compositions 
of well-known Irish bards such as Donnehadh Mor O^Daly 
d. 1244), Muiredhach Albanach {c^ 1224), Tadhg ( 3 g O^Higgin 
d. 1448), Diarmaid O’Hiffeman, Torna O’Mulconry ^d. 14^). 
But native bards are also represented. We can mention Allan 
MacRorie, Gillie Calum Mac an Ollav, John of Knoydart, who 
celebrates the murder of the young lord of the isles by his Irish 
harper in 1490, Finlay MacNab, and Duncan Maegregor, the 
transcriber of the greater part of the volume. The poems of the 
last-mentioned writer are in praise of the Maegregors. A few 
other poems are by Scottish authors such as Campbell, knight 
of Glenorchy (d. 1513), the earl of Argyll and Countess Isabdla. 
A number consist of satires on women. These Scottish writers 
are still under the influence of Irish metric, and regularly employ 
the fouivlined stanza. They do not appear to adhere to the 
stricter Irish measures, but delight rather m the freer forms going 
by the name of dglachas. TTic Irish rules for alliteration and 
rhyriie ate not rigidly observed. 

The linguistic peculiarities of the Dean’s Book await investiga^ 
tion, bnt among the pieces which represent the Scottish vei> 
naouliu* of the day are the Ossitmie BaUads. These, twenty ^ight 
in number, extend to upwards of 2500 lines, and form by far 
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the most important part of the collection. Thus tlie Dean’s 
Book was compiled a full hundred years before the earliest 
similar collection of heroic ballads was made in Ireland. In 
Scotland the term Ossianic is used loosely of both the Ulster 
and the Fenian cycles, and it may be as well to state tlmt three 
of the pieces in the volume deal with FJraoch, Conlooch and 
the Bloody Rout of Conall Ccarnach. It is interesting to note 
that nine of the poems are directly attributed to Osskn, two to 
Ferghus File, one to Caoilte MacRouan, and one to Cohall 
Cearnach, whilst others are ascribed to Allan MacRorie, Gillie 
Calum Mac an Ollav and Caoch O’Cluain, who are otherwise 
unknown. The Dean’s Book was first transcribed by Ewen 
MacLachlan in 1813. Thomas MacLauchlan published the text 
of the Ossianic ballads with modern Gaelic and English render- 
ings in 1862. In the same volume W. F. Skene gave a useful 
description of the MS. and its contents. Alexander Cameron 
revised the text of the portion printed by MacLauchlan, and his 
amended text is printed in his Reliquiae Celticae, vol. i. (See also 
L. C. Stern, Zettschr. /. celt, Phil, 1. 294-326.) 

Between the Book of the Dean and the Forty-five we find 
another great gap, which is only bridged over by a collection 
which presents many points of resemblance to Maegregor’s 
compilation. The Book of Fernaig, which is also written in a 
kind of phonetic script, was compiled by Duncan 
Macrae of Inverinate between 1688 and 1693. The 
MS. contains about 4200 lines of verse of different 
dates and by different authors. The contents of the collection 
are mainly political and religious, with a few poems which are 
termed didactic. As in the Dean’s Book love-songs and drink- 
ing-songs are conspicuously absent, whilst the religious poetry 
forms about one-half of the contents. In state politics the 
authors are Jacobite, and in church politics Episcopalian. 
The Ossianic literature is represented by 36 lines. There are a 
number of poems by 16th century writers, among whom is 
Bishop Carscwell. Mackinnon has pointed out that the language 
of the Book of Fernaig corresponds exactly to the dialect spoken 
in Kintail at the present day. The text of the Book of Fernaig 
is printed in its entirety in vol. ii. of Cameron’s Reliquiae Celticae, 
and many of the poems are to be found in standard orthography 
in G. Henderson’s Leahhar nan Gleann, The metres employed 
in the poems show the influence of the English system of 
versification. (See Stem, Zeitsekr, /. celt. Phil. ii. pp. 566 ff.) 

Two other Highland MSS. remain to be noticed. These are 
the Red and Black Books of Clanranald, which are largely taken 
up with the histories of the families of Macdonald 
and with the achievements of Montrose, written in the Black 
ordinary Irish of the period by the Macvurichs, Baokaot 
hereditary bards to the Clanranald chiefs. The Red „ 

Book was obtained by Maepherson in 1760 from Neil ^ 
Macvurich, nephew of the last great bard, and it %uiied largely 
in the Ossianic controversy. In addition to poems in Irish by 
Neil Macvurich, who died at a great age some time after 1715, 
and other bardic matter, the MSS. now contain only three 
Ossianic poems, and these are in Irish. During the Ossianic 
controversy the Red Book of Clanranald was supposed to contain 
the originals of much of Maepherson’s famous Work; but, on 
the book coming into the hands of the enthusiastic Gaels of the 
closing years of the i8th century, and on its contents being 
examined and found wanting, the MS. was tampered with. 

Mackenzie’s Beauties of Gaelic Poetry contains poems written 
by a number of writers who flourished towards the end of the 17th 
century and at the beginning of the 18th. These are 
Mary Macleod, John Macdonald (Iain Lorn), Archibald jtMaad. 
Macdonald, Dorothy Brown, Cicely Macdonald, Iain 
Dubh loin Tc. Ailein (b. c. 1665), the Aosdan Matheson (one of 
his poems was rendered in Enelish by Sir Waiter Scott under the 
title of ** Farewell to Mackenzie, H%h Chief of Kintail ”), Hector 
Madean (also known through a trai^ation by Scott called Wan- 
song of Lachlan, High Chid of Maclean % Lachlan Mackinnon, 
Roderick Morrison (on Clarsair Dali), and John Mackay of 
Gairioeb, but we can here only notice the fimt ywo. The fomotis 
Mary Macleod, better known as Mairi Nigheah Akstair Rliaidh 
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(e, 1588-1693)^ was bard to Sir Norman Macleod of 

Bcrnera^ and later W John “ Breac ” Macleod of Macleod, in 
honour of whom most of her poems were composed. Like very 
many of the Highland poets Mary had little or no education, 
and it would seem that none of the poems which have come down 
to us were composed before 1660. Her pieces are composed in 
the modem Irish metres with the characteristic vowel rhymes of 
the accented syllables. As might perhaps be expected it was 
only the Macvurichs (the professional bards of the Qanranald) 
who went on practising the classical debtde metre. This they 
still continued to do during the first quarter of the i8th century. 
Mary Macleod^s best-known pieces comprise a dirge on the 
drowning of Iain Garbh (Mac’llle Chalum) in the Minch, a song 
“ An Talla bu ghnalh le MacLeoid,’’ and an ode to Sir Norman 
Macleod of Bemera, produced during her exile in Mull, which 
begins ’S mi'm shuidhe air an tulaich.'’ For the details of her 
career, which are the subject of some dispute, the reader may be 
referred to a paper by Alexander Mackenzie in the Transactions 
of the Gaelic Society of Inverness^ vol. xxii. pp. 43-66. Mary 
Macleod is accounted one of the most musical and original of the 
Highland bards. 

John Macdonald, better known as Iain Lorn (d. c, 1710), was a 
vigorous political poet whose verses exercised an extraordinary 
influence during his lifetime. He is said to have 
Lorn.*’ received a yearly pension from Charles 11 . for his 
services to the Stuart cause. His best-known poems 
are MoH na Ceapach, on the murder of the heir of Keppoch, who 
was eventually avenged through the poet's efforts, and a piece 
on the battle of Inverlochay (1645). However great the inspira- 
tion of Mary Macleod and Iain Lorn, they were after all but 
political or family bards. In succession to them there arose a 
sma:ll band of men with loftier thoughts, a wider outlook and 
greater art. The literature of the Scottish Highlands culminates 
m the names of Alexander Macdonald, Duncan Bkn MacIntyre 
and Dugald Buchanan. 

Alexander Macdonald, commonly called Alasdair MacMaighstir 
Alasdair (b. c, 1700), was the son of an Episcopalian clergyman 
in Moidart. He was sent to Glasgow University to fit 
himself for a professional career. But an imprudent 
marriage caused him to abandon his studies, and about 
1729 he received an appointment as a Presbyterian 
teacher in his native district. He was moved from place to place, 
and from 1739 to 1745 he taught at Corryvullin on the Sound of 
Mull, the scene of some of his most beautiful lyrics. About 1740 
he was invited to compile a Gaelic vocabulary, which was published 
in 1741. Macdonald has thus the double distinction of being the 
author of the first book printed in Scotch Gaelic and of being the 
father of Highland lexicography. The news of the landing of the 
Pretender brought visions of release to the poverty-stricken poet, 
who was by this time heartily sick of teaching and farming. He 
turned Roman Catholic, and was present at the unfurling of the 
Stuart standard. He was given the rank of captain, but rendered 
greater services to the Jacobite cause with his stirring poems than 
with the sword. After Culloden he suffered great privations. 
But in 1751 he visited Edinburgh and brought out a collection of 
his poetry, which has the honour of being the first original work 
printed in Scotch Gaelic. His volume was therefore entitled 
Ats*emdh na Seann Chanain Albannatch (Resurrection of the 
Ancient Scottish Tongue). Till the day of his death he led a more 
or less wandering life, as he was dependent on the generosity of 
Clanranald. Only a small part of Macdonald^s compositions have 
been preserved (thirty-one in all). These naturally fall into three 
groups — love-songs, descriptive poems and patriotic and Jacobite 
poems. In his love-songs and descriptive poems Macdonald 
struck an entirely new note in Gaelic literature. His Moladh 
Moraig and Cuachag an Fhasaich (also CBJiXtdA' Bhamrach Dkmn) 
are his best'^known compositions m the amatory style. But he is 
distinctly ht his best in the descriptive poems. We have already 
seen that even as early as the 8tJi century the poets of Ireland 
gave expression to that intimate love of nature whieh is perhaps 
the most striking feature in Celtic verse. Macdonald had a 
wonderful command of his native Gaelic, His^ verse ijs alwa5^ 


musical, and his skilful use of epithet, often very lavishly strewn, 
enables him to express with marvellous effect the various aspects 
of nature in her gentler and sterner moods alike. His masterpiece, 
the Biflinn of Clanranald, which is at the same time, apart from 
Ossianic ballads, the longest poem in the language, describes a 
voyage from South Uist to Carrickfergus. Here Macdonald 
excels in describing the movement of the ship and the fury of the 
storm. In AUt an USiucair (The Sugar Brook) we are given an 
exquisite picture of a beautiful scene in the country on a summer 
morning. Other similar poems full of melody and colour are 
Failte na Mor-thir (Hail to the Mainland), Oran an t-Samhratdh 
(Ode to Summer), and Oran an Gheamhratdh (Ode to Winter). 
When this gifted son of the muses identified himself with the 
Stuart cause he poured forth a stream of inspiring songs which 
have earned for him the title of the Tyrtaeus of the Rebellion. 
Among these we may mention Oran nam Fimachan Gaelach 
(The Song of the Clans), Brosnachadh nam Fineachan gatdh- 
ealach (A Call to the Highland Clans), and various songs to the 
prince. But incomparably the finest of all is Oran Luaighe no 
Fucaidh (Waulking Song). Here the prince is addressed as a 
young girl with flowing locks of yellow hair on her shoulders, and 
called Morag. She had gone away over the seas, and the poet 
invokes her to return with a party of maidens {i.e. soldiers) to 
dress the red cloth, in other words, to beat the English red-coat.s. 
The song contains forty-seven stanzas in all, with the character- 
istic refrain of the waulking-songs. Am Breacan Vallach is a 
spirited poem in praise of the kilt and plaid, which had been 
forbidden by the English government. Macdonald is also the 
author of a number of poems in MS. which have been called the 
quintessence of indecency. His works have gone through eight 
editions, the last of which is dated 1892. 

In connexion with Macdonald's Jacobite songs it will be well 
to mention here the name of a kindred spirit, John Roy Stuart 
(Iain Ruadh Stiubhart). Stuart was a gallant soldier who was 
serving in Flanders with the French against the English when 
the rebellion broke out. He liurried home and distinguished 
himself on the field of battle. After Culloden he gave vent to his 
dejection in two pathetic songs, one on the battle itsclt, while the 
other deals with the sad lot of the Gael. 

The only poet of nature who can claim to rival Macdonald is 
a man of a totally different stamp. Duncan Ban MacIntyre 
(Donnachadh Bkn, 1724-1812) was born of poor 
parents in Glenorchy, and never learned to read and 
write or to speak English. He was present on the 
English side at the battle of Falkirk, on which he wrote a famous 
ode, and shortly afterwards he was appointed gamekeeper to the 
earl of Breadalbane in Coire Cheathaich and Ben Dorain, where 
he lived for many years until he accepted a similar appointment 
from the duke of Argyll in Buachaill-Eite. Stewart of Luss is 
credited with having taken down the 6000 lines of verse of his 
own composition which MacIntyre had carried about with him 
for many years, and his works were published in 1768. In his 
later years he was first a volunteer and afterwards a member of 
the city guard in Edinburgh. In addition to his poems de- 
scriptive of nature MacIntyre composed a number of Jacobite 
martial songs, songs of love and sentiment, and comic and 
satiric pieces. The poem Main bhan 6 g addressed to his wife is, 
on account of its grace and delicate sentiment, generally held to be 
the finest love-song in the language. But it is above all as the 
poet of ben and corrie that MacIntyre is remembered. He has 
been called the Bums of the Highlands, but the bitterness and 
intellectual power of the Ayrshire poet are absent in MacIntyre. 
Duncan Bin describes fondly and tenderly the glories of his 
native mountains as only one can who spends bis life in daily 
communion with them. His two great compositions: .ore styled 
Ben Dorain mA Coire Cheathaich. The former is a long poem of 
550 lines divided into eight parts^ alternating with a sort of 
strophe and antistrophe, one slow called urlat in stotely* trochees, 
the other swift called siubhal in a kind of gaU^ping anapaests ; 
the whole ending with the crurdmih or final quick motion. It is 
said to follow very .acciwately the lilt of A pipe-tune^ The .poem, 
which might be called the ** Song of the Deer,V has been well 
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done into English by J. S. Blackie. Coire Cheathaich (The Misty 
Corrie), a much shorter poem than Ben Dorain, gives a loving 
description of all the prominent features in the landscape — the 
flowers, the bushes, the stones, the hillocks with tlie birds and 
game, and the whirling eddies with the glistening salmon. 
MacIntyre’s works went through three editions in his lifetime, 
and a twelfth was issued in 1901. 

From Duncan Biin we pass on to consider the compositions of 
two men who hailed from the outlying parts of Gaeldom. Robert 
Rob Bonn he is generally called, Rob Donn (1714- 

‘ 1778), was a native of Strathmore, Sutherlandshire, 
who, like Duncan Ban, never learned to read or write. His 
life, which was uneventful, was spent almost entirely within 
the confines of the county of his birth. He left behind a large 
number of poems which may be roughly classified as elegiac, 
love and satiric poems. His elegies are of the typical Highland 
kind. The singer is overwhelmed with sadness and despairing 
in his loss. His best-known composition in this style is “ The 
Death-Song of Hugh.’^ Having just heard of the death of 
Pelham, the prime minister, Mackay finds a poor friend of his 
dying alone amid squalor in the heart of the mountains. In 
a poem composed on the spot the poet contrasts the positions 
of the two men and reflects on the vanity of human existence. 
Among his love-poems the Shieling Song ” is deservedly 
lainous. But it was above all as a satirist that Mackay excelled 
during his lifetime. Indeed lie seems to have had the sharpest 
tongue of all the Highland bards. We have already seen what 
powers w(n'e attributed to satirical poets in Ireland in medieval 
times, and though bodily disfigurements were no longer feared 
in the i8th century, nothing was more dreaded, both in Ireland 
and Scotland, than the lasli of the bard. Hence many of Rob 
Dona’s compositions have lost their point, and opinions have 
been greatly divided as to his merits as a poet. His collected 
poems were first published in 1829, a second edition appeared 
in 1871, and in 1899 two new editions were issued simultaneously, 
the one by Hew Morrison, the other by Adam Gunn and Malcolm 
Macfarlane. Another satirical poet who enjoyed a tremendous 
reputation in his own day was John MacCodrum, 
Codrum,^'^ native of North Uist and a contemporary of the 
men just mentioned. It is related of MacCodrum 
that the tailors of the Long Island refused to make any 
clothes for him in consequence of a satire he had directed 
against them. He was encountered in a ragged state by the 
J\lacdonald, who on learning the cause of his sorry condition 
promoted him to the dignity of bard to his family. Con- 
sequently a number of his compositions are addressed to his 
patrons, but one delightful poem entitled Smeorach Chianti'- 
DomhnwU (The Mavis of Clan Donald) describes in verses full 
of melody the beauties of his beloved island home. 

In the lyrical outburst which followed the Forty-five it was 
only to be expected that religious poetry should be represented. 
We have seen that much of the space in the Dean’s Book and 
in the Book of Femaig is allotted to verse of a pious order, 
though apart from the works of such Irish singers as Donnehadh 
O’Daly the poems do not reach a very high pitch of excellence. 
The first religious poem to be printed in Scotch Gaelic was a 
long hymn by David Mackellar, published in 1752. But incom- 
parably the greatest writer of hymns and sacred poems is 
Dugald Buchanan (1716-1768). Buchanan was bom in 
Strathyre in Perthshire and was the son of a miller. He 
received a desultoi*}^ kind of education and tried his 
at various trades. In 1753 he was appointed 
’ schoolmaster at Drumcastle near Kinloch Rannoch, 
He was selected to assist Stewart of Killin in preparing the first 
Highland version of the New Testament for the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge (published 1767)^ and at the 
same time he issued an edition of his own poems. Of all Gadio 
books this has been far and away the most popular, having gone 
through no less than forty editions* BuchatW seems to ^ve 
been very susceptible to religious influences) and die stem 
Puritan doctrines of retribution and eternal damnation preached 
around him so worked on his inind^ that from his nin^ to his 


twenty-sixth year he was a prey to that mental anguish so 
eloquently described by Bunyan. The awful visions which 
presented themselves to his vivid imagination find expression 
in his poems, tlie most notable of which are “ Ihe Majesty of 
God,” ‘'The Dream,” "The Sufferings of Christ/’ "The Day 
of Judgment,” "The Hero,” "The Skull," "Winter” and 
" Prayer,” In the " Day of Judgment,” a poem of aliout 120 
stanzas, we are given in sublime verses a vivid delineation of 
the crack of doom as the archangel sounds the last trumpet. 
The poet then goes on to depict the awful scenes consequent 
upon the wreck of the elements, and pictures the gathering 
together of the whole human race before the Throne. But 
Buchanan’s masterpiece is admittedly ” The Skull.” Truces 
of the influence of English writers have been observed in all 
the poet s writings, and it seems certain that the subject of his 
greatest poem was suggested by Shakespeare, The poet seated 
by a grave espies a skull. He takes it up and muses on its history. 
This poem in 44 stanzas concludes with a picture of the torments 
of hell and the glories of heaven. 

The writers whom we have been discussing are practically 
unknown save to those who are able to read them in the original. 
Now we have to turn our attention to a man whose 
works have never been popular in the Highlands, j 

who nevertheless plays a prominent part in the history 
of European literature. Though the precise origin of 
the Fenian cycle may remain a moot-point to all time, the 
development of the literature centring in the names of Finn and 
Ossian is at any rate clear from the nth century onwards. 
The interest taken in Celtic studies since the middle of the 19th 
century in Ireland and Scotland and elsewhere lias accumulated 
a body of evidence which has settled for all time the cclebmted 
dispute as to the authenticity of Maepherson’s Ossian. James 
Maepherson (1736-1796), a native of Kingussie, showed a turn 
for versification whilst yet a student at college. Whilst acting 
as tutor at Moffat he was asked by John Home as to the ej^istence 
of ancient Gaelic literature in the Highlands. After some pressing 
Maepherson undertook to translate some of the more striking 
poems, and submitted to Home a rendering of " The Death of 
Oscar.” Blair, Ferguson and Robertson, the foremost men 
in the Edinburgh literary circles of the day, were enthusiastic 
about the unearthing of such unsuspected treasures, and at 
their instance Mac])herson published anonymously in 1760 his 
Fragments of Ancient Poetry, collected in the Highlands of Scotland 
and translated from the Gaelic or Erse Language. This publication 
contained in all fifteen translations, preceded by a preface from 
the pen of Blair. Published under such auspices, Maepherson’s 
venture was bound to succeed. In the preface it was stated that 
among other ancient poems an epic of considerable length 
existed in Gaelic, and that if sufficient encouragement were 
forthcoming the author of the versions would undertake to 
recover and translate the same. A subscription wafe raised at 
once, and Maepherson set out on a journey of exploration in the 
Highlands and islands. As the result o| this tour, on which he 
was accompanied by two or three competent Gaelic scholars, 
Maepherson published in London in 1762 a large quarto con- 
taining bis epic styled Ftngal with fifteen other smaller poems. 
In the following year a still larger epic appeared with the title of 
Temora, It was in eight books, and contained a number of notes 
in addition to Caih^Loda and other pieces, along with the seventh 
book of T etnora in Gaelic as a specimen of the original Ten years 
later a new edition of the whole was issued. The authenticity of 
Maepherson’s translations was soon impugned by Dr Johnson, 
Hume and Malcolm Laing, and the autlmr was u^ed by his 
friends to publish the originals. Maepherson prevaricated, even 
thou^ the Highlanders Of India sent him a cheque for £xooo to 
enable him to vindicate the antiquity of their native literature, 
Maepherson at different times, and particularly towards the end 
of his life, seems to have had some intention of publishing thdi 
Gaelic of his Ossiap^ but he was natumlly deterred by tht 
feeling that his knowledge of Gaelic was becoming shakier with 
his continued absence from the Highlands. At any rate he Jeft 
behmd a quantity of Gaelic matter in MS. which was ultima^te)y 
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published by the Highland Society of London in 1807. This MS., 
however, was revised and transcnbed by Ross and afterwards 
destroyed, so that we are ignorant of its nature. The Highland 
Society also instituted an inquiry into the whole question, but 
their conclusions were somewhat negative. They succeeded in 
establishing that the characters introduced by Maepherson were 
familiar in the Highlands and that Ossianic ballads really 
existed, which Maepherson had utilized. Maepherson *s claims 
still found ardent advocates, such as Clark, in the ’seventies, but 
the question was finally disposed of in papers by Alexander 
Macbain (1885) and L, C. Stern (1895). We can here only 
summarize briefly the main lines of argument, (i) Maepherson ’s 
Ossian is full of reminiscences of Homer, Milton and the Hebrew 
prophets. (2) He confuses the Ulster and the Fenian heroic 
cycles in unpardonable fashion. (3) The Gaelic text of 1807 only 
represents one-half of the English versions (ii poems out of 22 
poems). Some Gaelic fragments from different pens appeared 
prior to 1807, but these differ considerably from the official ” 
version. (4) In the Gaelic text of 1807 the version of the passage 
from Temora is quite different from that published in 1763. 
(5) Maepherson ’s Gaelic is full of offences against idiom and un- 
naturally strained language. (6) The names Morven and Selma 
are entirely of his own ihvention (see also Macpherson, James). 
As a result of the stir caused by Maepherson’s work a number of 
men set about collecting the genuine popular literature of the 
Highlands. A few years before the appearance of Ftngal, 
Jeremy Stone, a schoolmaster at Dunkeld, had collected ten 
Ossianic ballads and published one of them in an English versified 
translation. For this collection see a paper by D. Mackinnon in 
the Transactions oj the Gaelic Society of Inverness, vol. xiv. pp. 
314 ff. Unfortunately other persons were' led to follow Mac- 
pherspn’s example. The chief of these imitators were (i) John 
Clark, who in 1778 published, along with several others, an 
English poem Mordubh, later translated into Gaelic by Gillies ; 
(2) R. Macdonald, son of Alexander Macdonald, who is the author 
of The Wish of the Aged Bard ; (3) John Smith of Campbeltown 
(d. 1807), author of fourteen Ossianic poems styled Seanddna, 
published in English in 1780 and in Gaelic in 1787 ; (4) D. Mac- 
Callum of Arisaig, who in 1821 published Collaih and a complete 
Mordubh ‘‘ by an ancient bard Fonar.” 

We have now reviewed in turn the greatest writers of the 
Scottish Highlands. The men we have dealt with created a kind 
of tradition which others have attempted to carry on* 
polu. Ewen Maclachlan (1775-1822), the first transcriber of 
the Dean’s Book, was assistant librarian of King’s 
College and rector of the grammar school of Aberdeen. Amongst 
other things he translated the greater part of seven books of 
Homer’s Iliad into Gaelic heroic verse, and he also had a large 
share in the compilation of the Gaelic-English part of the High- 
land Society’s Dictionary, A number of Gaelic poems wore 
published by him in 1816. These consist of poems of nature, 
e,g, Ddin nan Aimsirean, Dan mu chonedtradh, Smedfach Cklomn’^ 
Lachuinn, and of a well-known love-Song, the Ealaidk GhaoiL 
William Ross (1762-1790), a schoolmaster at Gairloch, is the 
typical Highland poet of the tender passion, and he is commonly 
represented as having gone to an early grave in consequence of 
unrequited aifection. His finest compositions are Feasgar Luain 
and Moladh na h-dighe Gaelich, Another exquisite song 
Cmchag nan Craobh, is usually attributed to this poet, but it 
seems to go back to the beginning of the i8th century. A fifth 
edition of Ross’s poems appeared in 1902. The most popular 
writer of sacred poems after Buchanan is undoubtedly Peter 
Grant, a Baptist minister in Strathspey, whose Dain Spioraiail 
(first published in 1809) reached a twentieth edition in 1904. 
Sweetness, grace and simplicity are the characteristics which 
havd endeared him to the heart of the Gael. Two other ^ell- 
known hymn-writers spent their lives in Nova Scotia-^Jameii 
Maegregor (1759-1830) and John Maclean, a , native of Tiree. 
The compositions of the latter have been published under the 
title Clafsaah na CoiUe (Glasgow, 1881). But John Morrison 
(1790-1852), the poet-biackfeimth of Rodel, Harris, is the most 
worthy (rf ||^ name of successor to Buchanan. His works have 


been carefully edited in two volumes by George Henderson (2nd 
edition, 1896). His poems are remarkably musical and imagina- 
tive. Two of the most characteristic are An londrumn and Tha 
duin* dg agus seann duin^ agam. William Livingston or Mac- 
Dhunleibhe (1808-1870) was a native of Islay. He received 
scarcely any education, and was apprenticed as a tailor, but he 
early made his way to the mainland. He was ever a fierce 
Angiophobe, and did his best to make up for the deficiencies of 
his early training. He published in English a Vtndicaiton of the 
Celtic Character, and attempted to issue a History of Scotland in 
parts. His poems, which have been at least twice published 
(1858, 1882), are equally powerful in the expression of ruthless 
fierceness and tearful sorrow. In Fios thun a! Bhaird he sings 
pathetically of the passing of the older order in Islay, and 
another powerful poem entitled Duan Geall deals with the cam- 
paign of the Highlanders under Sir Colin Campbell in the Crimea. 
Livingston’s contemporary, Evan Maccoll (1808-1898), the son 
of a small farmer on Lochfyne.side, in his early years devoured 
eagerly all the English literature and Gaelic lore that came in his 
way. In 1836 he issued a volume of songs called the Mountain 
Minstrel, containing his productions in Gaelic and English. 
Two years later two volumes appeared, one entirely in Gaelic, 
styled Clarsach nam Beann, the other in English under the old 
title. A third edition of the Gaelic collection was published in 
1886. Maccoll acted for many years as clerk in the custom- 
house at Liverpool, and afterwards he filled a similar post at 
Kingston, Canada. He has been called the Moore of Highland 
song. His spirit is altogether modern, and his poems are much 
nearer the Lowland type than those of the older bards. Among 
his best-known pieces are Bds Matri and Duanag Ghaotl. We 
can do no more than mention the names of John Maclachlan of 
Rahoy (1804-1874), James Munro (1794-1870), well known as a 
grammarian, Dugald Macphail (b. 1818), Mrs Mary Maepherson, 
Angus Macdonald (1804-1874), Mrs Mary Mackellar (1834-1890) 
and Neil Macleod (b. 1843), author of a popular collection 
Clarsach an Doire (ist ed., 1883 ; 3rd cd., 1904). Neil Macleod is 
also the writer of the popular song An Gleann an robh mt dg. 
Others whom we cannot mention here are known as the authors 
of one or more songs which have become popular. It is natural 
to compare the state of affairs at the beginning of the 20th 
century with that obtaining in 1800. In the dawn of the 19th 
century every district in the Highlands had its native poet, 
whilst a century later not a single Gaelic bard of known reputation 
existed anywhere within its borders. It is only too evident that 
the new writers prefer English to Gaelic as a medium of literature, 
partly because they know it better, but also because in it they 
appeal to a far wider public. 

It will have been observed that we have said nothing about 
prose works written in Gaelic. Original Gaelic prose is con- 
spicuous by its absence. The first printed work is the 
translation of Knox’s Liturgy by Bishop CarsewcU, liters. 
published in 1567 (reprinted in 1873). Covin’s Cate- 
chism is said to have been issued in 1631. The Psalms and 
Shorter Catechism appeared in 1659, while two other psalters 
saw the light before the end of the century, one by Kirke (1684), 
the other issued by the Synod of Argyll (1^4). The language of 
all these publications may, however, termed Irish. Apart 
from reprints of the catechism atid psalter, the only other G^lic 
matter which appeared in print before 1750 were Kirke’s Irish 
version of the Bible in Roman type with a vocabulary (1690), 
and the Vacabulmry.hy Alexander Macdonald (i74i)» But from 
the middle of the z8th century translations of the works of 
English religious writers streamed from the various presses. 
Alleine, Baxter, Boston, Bunyan, Doddridge and Jonariian 
Edwards were all prime favourites, and their works> have gone 
through many editions. Apart from a well-meant but wholly 
inadequate version of Schiller’s Tell, the only non-reUgiou^ work 
which can be termed literature existing in. a Gaelic translation is a 
portion of the Araiim Nights, though frag m e n t s of other classics 
such as Lamb’s Tcies from Shakespeare appesmd in maga- 
zines. The one-sidad diameter of GaeKc litemture, m addition 
exCrdsing a baneful influefiice on Highland dmracter, has in the 
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long run of necessity proved adverse to the vitality of the lan- 
guage. The best standard of Gaelic Is by common consent the 
language of the Scriptures. James Stewart of Kilim’s version of 
the New Testament, published by the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge, was followed by a translation of the Old 
Testament in four parts (1783-1801), the work of John Stewart of 
Luss and John Smith of Campbeltown. The whole Gaelic Bible 
saw the light in 1807. But the revision of 1826 is regarded as 
standard. The translators and revisers had no norm to follow, 
and It is difficult to say how far they were influenced by Irish tra- 
dition. Much in the Gaelic version seems to savour of Irish idiom, 
and it is a pity that some competent scholar such as Henderson 
has not investigated the question. Of original prose works we can 
mention two. The one is a History of the Forty-five {Eachdraidh 
Phnonnsa, no Bliadhna Tkearlmch), published in 1845 by 
John Mackenzie, the compiler of the Beauties of Gaelic Poetry 
(1806-1848). A second edition of this book appeared in 1906. 
The other is the more famous Caratd nan Gaedhealj by Norman 
Maclecxl (new edition, 1899). This volume Consists mainly of a 
number of dialogues dealing with various departments of High- 
land life, which were originally contributed to various magazines 
from 1829 to 1848. Macleod’s style is racy and elegant, and his 
work is deservedly popular. 

In conclusion we must take notice of the more important 
collections of folklore. Gaelic, hke Irish, is extraordinarily 
rich in proverbs. The first collection of Gaelic proverbs was 
published in 178*; by Donald Macintosh. This work was supple- 
mented and enlarged in 1881 by Alexander Nicolson, whose 
book contains no fewer than 3900 short sayings. A large 
collection of Gaelic folk-tales was gleaned and published hy 
J. F. Campbell under the title of Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands (4 vols., Edinburgh, 1862). Alexander Cafmichael 
published a version of the Tain B 6 Calnge, called Toirioc na 
Tdtne, which he collected in South Uist {Transactions of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, li. 25-42), also the story of Deirdre 
and the sons of Uisneach in prose taken down in Barra 
(lb. xiii. 241-257). Five volumes of popular stories, collected 
by J. G, Campbell, D. Macinnes, J. Macdougall and Lord 
Archibald Campbell, have been published (1889-1895) by Nutt 
under the title Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition. These 
collections contain a good deal of matter pertaining to the old 
heroic cycles. Seven ballads dealing with the Ulster cycle were 
collected and printed by Hector Maclean under the title UUonian 
Hero-ballads (Glasgow, 1892). Macpherson gave a fillip to 
collectors of (issianic lore, and a number of MSS. going back to 
his time are deposited in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. 
J. F. Campbell spent twelve years searching for variants, and 
his results were published in his Leabhar na Feinne (1872). This 
volume contains 54,000 lines of heroic verse. The Edinburgh 
MSS. were transcribed by Alexander Cameron, and published 
after his death by Alexander Macbain and John Kennedy in his 
Reliquiae Celticae. This work is therefore a complete corpus of 
Gaelic heroic verse. Finally the charms and incantations of the 
Highlands have been collected and published by Alexander 
Carmichael in two sumptuous volumes under the title Cannina 
Gaielica {i<^oo). 

Authorities. — The standard work is Magnus Maclean, The Litera- 
ture of the Highlands (London, 1904) ; sec also various chapters in the 
same writer’s Literature of the Celts (Tx>ndon, 1902) ; L. C. Stem, Die 
Kultur der Gegmwart, i. xi- 1, pp 93*iog; Nwl MacNeill, The Litera* 
tun of the Highlanders (Inverness, 1892) ; J. S. Blackie. The LanguaM 
and Literature of the Scottish Hiehlands (Edinburgh, 1876); P. T, 
Pattison, Gaelic Bards (i8go) ; L. Macbean, Songs ana Hyrnns of 
the Scottish Highlands (Edinburgh, 1888) ; Johh Mackenaite, Sdr- 
dbaif nam Bdrd Gaelach, or The BeauHes of Gaelic Poetry (new ed., 
Edinburgh/ ^904) ; A. Sinclair, An UOranaiche (Glasgow, -1879); 
The Book edited for the Spalding Club by Dr Stuart (1860) ; 

Alexander Macbain, Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverr^ss, 
vols. Xi. and xii. ; The Book of the Dean of Limore, edited by t! 
Maolauchlan (1862) ; Alexander Cameron, Beliquiae C^ticae (Inver* 
xieB$,; 1892*^1^4)1 Jcrfm Bibliotheca Scoto-CeUica (Glasgow, 

1832) ; Cafaloguf of the books in the Celtic department, Aberdeen 
university Library (1897) ; G^rgfe Hendetson, Leahhdr nan Gimnn 
(Inverness, 1898); D. Mackinnon; The Fernaig MS.*' in Trohisac- 
tions of Um Gaelic Smitify of Immms, xi. ^11^339 ; J. S. Smart, 
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James Macpherson, An Episode tn Literalure (London, 1905) ; 
L. C. Stern, “ Die dssianischcn Heldcnheder " m Zettsihrift fUr 
vergleichende Litter aturgeschhhte (1895), translated by J. L. Rolnirtson 
m Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, xx\ 257- 
325; G. DottiHi Revue de svntkUse htstovique, viU. 79-91, M. C. 
Macleod, Modern Gaelic Bards (Stirling, 1908) 

III. Manx Literature.— The Uterary remairib written in 
the Manx language are much slighter than those of any other 
Celtic dialect. With one small exception nothing pertaining 
to the saga literature of Ireland has been preserved The little 
we possess naturally falls under two heads — original compositions 
and translations. With regard to the first category we must 
give the place of honour to an Ossianic poem contained in a MS. 
in tlie British Museum (written in 1789), which relates how 
Orree, Finn’s enemy, was tormented by the women of Finn’s 
household when the latter was away hunting, how he in revenge 
set fire to the house, and how Finn had him torn in pieces hy 
wild horses. Most of the existing literature of native origin, 
however, consists of ballads and carols, locally called carvels. 
These used to be sung on Christmas eve in the churches, the 
members of the congregation each bringing a candle. Any one 
who pleased could get up and sing one. These carvels deal 
largely with the end of the world, the judgment -day and the 
horrors of hell. About eighty of them were published under the 
title of Carvalyn Gailckagh (Douglas, 1891). An attempt is being 
made by Yn Cheshaght Gailckagh to revive the Oiel Voirrey 
(=f Irish Oidhche Fheile Mhuire), “the feast of Mary,” as the 
festival used to be called, and gatherings in the old style have 
been held in Peel for the last two or three years. Apart from 
the carvels thereareother ballads in existence, the most important 
of which were printed in vol. xvi. of the Publications of the Manx 
Society. The earliest is an 18th-century song of Manannan Mac y 
Lheir, traditionally supposed to have been written in the i6th 
century, and which tells of the conversion of the island by 
St Patrick. Then comes Baase Ilham Dhone (The Death of 
Brown William), dealing with the death of William Christian, 
who was shot as a traitor in 1662. The best-known Manx song 
is Mylackarane ( « Irish Maolchiardn). It is directed against a 
man of this name who was the first to give a dowry to his daughter, 
the custom having previously been for the bridegroom to pay 
money to the father of the bride. Others are Ny Ktrree fo 
Sniaghtey (The Sheep under the Snow), a song about the loss 
of the Douglas herring fleet in 1787 (reprinted at Douglas, 1872), 
and Vannin Veg Veen (Dear little Mona). A further ballad 
was taken down by J. Strachan and is published in the Zeitsckrift 
ftir celtische Philologie, i. 79. In 1760 Joseph Bridson wrote 
a “ Short Account of the Isle of Man in Manx (Cooniey 
Ghiare jeh Elian Vannin ayns Gailck), which was reprinted in 
vol. XX. of the Publications of the Manx Society, The translated 
literature is almost entirely of a religious character. Jenner 
prints a list of twenty-three volumes in his article referred to 
below, but we can only here mention the most important. The 
first is the translation of the English Prayer-Book by Bishop 
Phillips, 1610 (published by A. W. Moore, Oxford, 1895). The 
Sermons of Bishop Wilson m 3 vols. (1783) are a very rar^ work, 
highly important for our knowledge of Manx prose, and it is to be 
hoped that Yn Cheshaght Gailckagh will see their way to reprint it. 
A translation of parts of Milton’s Paradise Lost (Pargys Caillit) 
by Thomas Christian, 1796, is reprinted in vol. xx. of the Publica- 
tions of the Manx Society* The later translation of the Church of 
England Prayer-Book was printed in 1765 and again in 1777 
1840. But by far the niost important of all is tb<fe translatipn of 
the Bible. The energetic Bishop Wilson managed to get parts 
of the Scriptpres translated and the Gospel of Mathew wa^ 
printed in 1 748. Wilspn's successor. Bishop Iffildeslcy^ completed 
the worki and in 1 7 75 the whole Bible appeared. The repaint 
pf the Bible appe^cd m 1819, that of the New Testament in 
1810 (?). As a curiosity it may be mentioned that recently Aesop's 
Fables have been traiislated into the verpacular (Douglas, 1901). 

Authorities.-^II. Jenner, “ The Manx Language f its Grammar^ 
literature and Present State/* Transactions of the London Phuo- 
lagtekt Society pp. 172 fi. ; PuhlicaSions of the Mans Bod^ety, 

vols. xvi., XX., XBd. ; L. C Stem, IMe KuUue di Gegmwart, i. xi. x, m 

(E. C. Q.) 
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l\\ Welsh Literature. — The oldest documents consist of 
glosses of the 9th and ipth centuries found in four MSS. — Oxoni- 
ensis prior and posterior, the Cambridge Juvencus 
and Martifitnus (.'apella. These glosses were published 
by J. Loth in his Vocahulaire vieux^bfeton (1884), but 
their value is entirely ])IiiIological. In addition, we possess two 
short verses, written in Irish characters, preserved in the 
Juvencus Manuscript in the University Library at Cambridge 
(printed in Skene's Four Ancient Boohs of Wales), This manu- 
script is a \'eisification of the Gospels dating from the 9th 
century. The value of these two verses is threefold : they give 
us, in the first place, a specimen of the Welsh language at a time 
when the modern laws of euphony were in a comparatively 
elementary stage ; secondly, they are of the utmost importance 
to the historian tracing the development of Welsh versification, 
and, in future research, they must be taken into account by the 
historian of modern metres in other languages ; and, thirdly, 
the similarity of their form and diction to other verses, attributed 
to Lly warch Hen, and preserved in a much later orthography, will 
be a serious consideration to the higher critic in Welsh literature. 

All the prose and verse of the succeeding centuries, that is to 
say from the 10th to the beginning of the 14th, is preserved in 
**Biack important manuscripts, written during the latter 

half of the period. The first of these manuscripts is 
the Black Book of Carmarthen, a small quarto vellum 
manuscript of fifty leaves, written in Gothic letters by 
various hands during the reign of Henry 11 . (published in 
facsimile by Gwenogvryn Evans, Oxford, 1907). This book 
belonged originally to the priory of Black Canons at Carmarthen, 
from whom it passed to the church of St David : at the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. it was pre- 
sented by the treasurer of that church to Sir John Price, one of 
the king's commissioners, and from him it passed eventually 
into the hands of Sir Robert Vaughan, the owner of the famous 
' Hengwrt collection. It is now among the PeniRrth 
AneMa^** Manuscripts, undoubtedly the most valuable collec- 
tion of Welsh manuscripts in the United Kingdom. 
The second manuscript is the Book of Anetrin, a small 
quarto manuscript of nineteen leaves of vellum, written about 
1250. It was at one time in the possession of Sir Thomas 
Phillips of Middlehill, and now belongs to the free 
Taiiea-^^ library of the city of Cardiff. The third is the Book 
ain.** * Tediessin, in the Hengwrt and subsequently in the 
Peniarth collection. It is a small quarto manuscript 
containing thirty-eight leaves, written in Gothic letters, about 
the early part of the 14th century. The fourth manuscript, and 
m some respects the most important, is the Red Book 
Bergesi, so called from Hergest C!ourt, one of the 
Hergeat.** seats of the Vaughans. It is a folio volume of 360 
leaves written by different hands between the beginning 
of the 14th and the middle of the i sth century. This mailuscript, 
which is the most extensive compilation of the medieval prose 
and verse of Wales, is now in the possession of Jesus College, 
Oxford, and is kept in the Bodleian Library of that university. 
The main body of the poems contained in these four MSvS. was 
printed by W. F, Skene with a tentative English version in his 
Four Ancient Books of W ales. 

The other Welsh manuscripts, ranging down from the 15th 
to the i8th century, are far too numerous to notice, and it is 
outside the scope of this article to deal minutely With the original 
sources of the text of Welsh writings. 

We will npw only endeavour to sketch the history of Welsh 
literatiire from these early centuries down to bur own timeS, 
and to show hoW the Celtic people of Wales have developed a 
literature true to their own genius, and how that Htetatute 
starida to this day both a minister to the culture of the Welsh 
people and a sure indication of it. 

I. Eatly Latin Writers , — The works now known as those of 
Gildas {(f.v,) and Nennius {q,v,^ are written in Latin ; they throw 
considerable l%ht on the origin of Welsh romantic literature 
and on the history of the earner poems. Gildas was bom- at 
Aildyd, the modem Dumbarton, that part of Britain which is 


called by Welsh writers Y Gogledd, or the North. Several dates 
have been assigned for his birth and deatli, but he probably 
flourished between 500 and 580, and his book, De Excidto 
Britanniac seems to have been written about 560, This work is 
a sketch of British history under the Romans and in the 
period after their withdrawal from the country, and 
includes the period of the wars of the Britons with the Piets, 
Scots and Saxons. Mr Skene suggests very reasonably that the 
well-known letter of the Britons to Aetius, asking for Roman aid, 
is misplaced, and that if put in its own place some of the ana- 
chronisms of Gildas will disappear. This work, which contains 
some spirited attacks on the leaders of the Britons for their sins, 
is strangely full of contradictions. It seems to be the work of 
some person well versed in the facts of that part of British history, 
to which he had an easy access, but who supplemented them with 
traditional details and with dates which were mere guess-work. 
Mr Skene thinks that the work of Nennius was originally written 
in Welsh in the north and was afterwards translated into Latin. 
To this nucleus was added the genealogies of the Saxon kings 
down to 738. Afterwards some person, called Marc in the Vatican 
manuscript, appended probably about 823 the life of St Germanus 
and the legends of St Patrick, which were subsequently incor- 
porated with the history. Some South Welshman added to the 
oldest manuscript of the history in these countries, about 977, 
a chronicle of events from 444 to 954, in which there are genea- 
logies beginning with Owain, son of Hywel Dda, king of South 
Wales. This chronicle, which is not found in other manuscripts, 
has been made the basis of two later chronic'les brought down 
to 1286 and 1288 respectively. It is consequently not the work 
of one author. A learned Irishman named Gilla Coemgin, who 
died in 1072, translated it into Irish and added many things 
concerning the Irish and the Piets. I'he Htstoria Britonum 
is more valuable for the legendary matter which it contains than 
for what may be accepted as history, for it gives us the British 
legends of the colonization of Gieat Britain and Ireland, the 
exploits of King Arthur and the prophecies of Merlin, which are 
not found elsewhere before the 12th century. The date of the 
book is of the greatest imporUince to the history of medieval 
romance, and there can be no doubt that it is earlier than the 
Norman Conquest and that the legends themselves are of British 
origin. 

2. The Epic Period, 700-pjo. — The higher criticism of the 
early poetry of Wales contained in the four ancient manuscripts 
already mentioned has undergone a good many changes since 
their contents first excited the curiosity of English scholars. In 
turn Welshmen, with more zeal than discretion, have displayed an 
amazing charlatanism in the extraordinary theories which they 
put forth, and Englishmen have shown an utmost meanness in 
belittling what is undoubtedly a most valuable monument of the 
past. But now the labours of Zeuss and others who have made 
a study of Celtic philology furnish us with much safer canons 
of criticism than existed in 1849, when even a learned Welshman, 
the late Thomas Stephens, who did more than any one else to 
establish the claims of his country to a real literature, doubted 
the authenticity of a large number of the poems said to have been 
written by Taliessin, Aneirin, Myrddin and Llywarch Hen, who 
are supposed to have lived in the sth century. A great service 
was (done to Welsh literature by the publication of the texts' of 
those poems from the four ancient manuscripts by W. F. Skene. 
In addition to the text, translations of the poems were furnished 
by Pr Silvan Evans and the Rev. Robert Williams, but the 
translation, though on the whole a very creditable work, is full 
of mistakes whidh few men, writing at that time, could have 
avoided. The publication of the text of the Black Book, with 
notes by Dr Gwenogvryn Evans, will be of great service towards 
clearing up the mist which envelops this blder literature. 

Most of the poems in these four manuscripts are attributed 
to four poets, "Aneirin, Ll3rwarch Hen, Taliessin and Myrddin, 
who are said to have lived and written in Cumbria or Y Gogledd, 
where the actors iff the events referred p' also lived.. The 
greater part of this region enjoyed substantial ind^nderioe 
down to the end oi the 9th century, with the exception of the 
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interval from 655, when they were subjected to the kin^om of 
Northumbria by Oswy after the defeat of Cadwallawn and Penda, 
to the battle of Dunnichen in 686, when Ecfrid, king of North- 
umbria, was defeated. From the 7th to the 9th century Cumbria, 
iijjcluding under that name all the British territory from the 
Ribble to the Clyde, was the principal theatre of British and 
Saxon con 0 ict. The rise of the dynasty of Maelgwn Gwynedd, 
who, according to Welsh tradition, was a descendant of Cunedda 
Wledig, one of the Piets of the north, brought Wales into close 
connexion with the Cumbrian kingdom, and prepared both North 
and South Wales for the reception of the northern traditions and 
the rise of a true Welsh literature. 

Whether the poets of the north really wrote any of the poems 
which in a modified form have come down to us or not, there 
can be no doubt that a number of lays attributed to them lived 
in popular tradition, and that under the sudden burst of glo^ 
which the deeds of Cadwallawn called forth and which ended in 
the disastrous defeat of 655, a British literature began to spring 
up, and was nourished by the hopes of a future resurrection 
under his son Cadwaladr, whose death was disbelieved in for 
such a long time. These floating lays and traditions gradually 
gathered into North Wales, brought thither by the nobility and 
the bards who fled before advancing hosts of the victorious 
Saxon kings of the north. The heroes of the north became now 
the heroes of Wales, and the sites of the battles they fought 
were identified with places of similar name in Wales and 
England. 

By far the longest and the most famous poem of this series 
is attributed to Aneurin. This spelling of his name is compara- 
Aawrla modem, and in the old manuscripts it is given 

as Aneirin. The later form seems to have been affected 
by the form eurin, golden,^’ and to owe the continuation of the 
misspelling to a belief that the poet and Gildas, whose name 
IS supposed to be the Latin form of the Old English gylden, 
were one and the same person. This poem, called the Gododin 
(with notes by T. Stephens and published by Prof. Powel for the 
Cymmrodorion Society, London, 1888), is extremely obscure, 
both on account of its vocabulary and its topography and 
allusions. It deals mainly with the men who went to Cat- 
traeth,” which is supposed to have been fought between the 
Britons and the Scots under Aedan, king of Dalriada, and the 
pagan Saxons and their British subjects in Devyr (Deira) and 
Brynetch (Bernicia), and the half-pagan Piets of Guotodin, a 
district corresponding to the northern half of the Lothians along 
the Firth of Forth. Critics have attempted with partial success 
to cast some light on its obscurity by supposing that the poem 
as a whole is made up of two parts dealing with two distinct 
battles. This may or may not be, but there is no doubt that 
many of the stanzas of the poem as found in the manuscript 
are not in their proper places, and a critical readjustment of the 
different stanzas and lines would do much towards solving its 
problem. It seems probable, too, that the original nucleus of 
the poem was handed down orally, and recited or sung by the 
bards and minstrels at the courts of different noblemen. It 
thus became the common stock-in-trade of the Welsh rhapsodist, 
and in time the bards, using jt as a kind of framework, added to 
it here and there pieces of their own composition formed on the 
original model, especially when the heroes named happened to 
be the traditional forefathers of their patrons, and occasionally 
introduced the names of new heroes and new places as it suited 
their purpose ; and all this seems to have been done in early 
times. Older fragments dealing too with the legendary heroes 
of the Welsh were afterwards incorporated with the poem, and 
some of these fragments undoubtedly preserve the orthographical : 
and grammatical forms of the 9th century. So that, on the whole, 
it seems as fruitless to look for a definite record of historical 
events in this poem as it would be to do so in the Homeric 
poems, but like them, though it cannot any longer be r^arded 
as a correct and definite account of a particular battle or war, 
it siill stands to this day the epic of the warriors of its own 
nation. It matters not whether these heroes fought at far 
tattraeth or on some other forgotten field of disaster ; this song 
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still reflects, as a tme national epic, the sad defeats and the brave 
but des|^rate raJlies of the early Welsh. Like the music of the 
Welsh, its dominant note is that of sadness, expressing the 
exultation of battle and the veiy joy of life in minor notes. To 
a great extent Welsh poets are to this day true and faithful 
disciples of this early master. 

Many of the poems attributed to Taliessin are undoubtedly 
late. Indeed, both Taliessin and Myrddin,^ the one as 
the mythological chief of all Welsh bards and the other * *** 
as a great magician, seem pre-eminently suited to attract a great 
deal of later Welsh poetry under their aegis ; but the older 
poems attributed to them are worthy of any literature. Some- 
times » as in the verses attributed to Llywarch Hen beginning 
Siafell Cynddylan, an early specimen of poetic grief over departed 
glory, we find that gentle elegiac note which is so common in 
I early English poetry. In the Taliessinic poems, the Batde of 
I Argoed Llwyvatn and others, we have that boldness of portraiture 
which is found in the Gododtn, whilst in many a noble line we 
seem to hear again the ravens screaming shrilly over their 
sword-feasts, and the strong strokes of the advancing warriors. 

It was but natural that all the pseudo-prophetic poems, 
written of course after the events which they foretold, should be 
attributed to the chief among seers, Myrddin, or, as 
his name is written in English, Merlin ; so that all the 
poems accredited to him, with the exception perhaps of the 
Avallenau, were not written before the 12th century. 

In most of the poems attributed to Llywarch Hen and in 
some of the Myrddin poems, the verses begin with the same line, 
which, though it has no direct reference to the subject of the 
poem itself, is used as a refrain or catch-word, exactly like the 
refrains employed by Mr Swinburne and others in their ballads. 
These lines generally refer to some natural object or objects, as, 
for instance, “ the snow of the mountain or “ bright are the tops 
of the broom.^^ 

The first period, then, of Welsh literature lies between 700 and 
950. It is in most respects the epic period, the period in which 
poets wrote of great men and their deeds, the legendary and the 
historic heroes of the Cymry, men like Urien Rheged, and heroes 
like Hyveidd Hir. Even in the next period the epic note had 
not quite died out. 

3. The Prose Romances and the Poet Princes^ rioo--T^go . — It 
will be seen that there is a considerable gap between the first 
and second period of Welsh literature. It must not be supposed, 
however, that nothing was composed or written during these 
years. Indeed, it may well be that some of the poetry attributed 
to the minor bards of the last period was composed between 900 
and noo, and that some other poetry too was written and lost. 
But there are abundant reasons for believing that Welsh poetiy 
was at a very low ebb during those years. The progress of Wales 
as a political unit had suffered a check after the battle of Chester 
in 613. The effects of this defeat were not immediate, as the 
Welsh had still enough of their characteristic hopefulness to 
expect ultimate victory ; we therefore have reasons for believing 
that the Gododin series of poems were still used — or 
perhaps used then for the first time — to spur on “ the 
hawks of war to greater efforts. Gradually, however, nertm* 
the Angles, hemming them in on all sides from the 
Clyde to the Severn, began to press nearer and nearer ; the Welsh 
at last seem to have lost heart, and no one any longer had the 
desire of song.'' Content with their old epics and their older 
myths, which owe perhaps to these years a darker and moix 
sombre tinge, they allowed their song to be hushed. The weat 
lords had hardly chosen their final abodes j tfie smaller lords 
had all been killed in war and their pl^es taken now by one, 
now by another, so that the warrior prinr:e himself had not the 
leisure, and hardly the inspiration necesiaiy, for ^ng, and the 
bards found but scanty patronage among such a dipiinished amjl 
poverty-stricken nobility. The^yordertbatseemed to prosper 
was titat of the monks, and we owe them pur gratitude for 

1 It is indeed pmbable that Myrddin Is a purely fiotitiotts ehameten 
whose name has been made up from Caer Fyrddin (i»Marldtinum)i 
which was certainly not a personal name. 
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preserving the ancinnt writings and the ancient traditions ; but 
they were simply oo^ists, though they had undoubtedly some 
hand in giving the (^odin its final form and in setting in its 
convenient framework the names of the forefathers of their 
aristocratic abbbts. 

In the year 1044 Gruffydd ab Llewelyn conquered Hywel ab 
Edwin and became king of Wales. By means of his diplomacy 
and h 4 lArins he succeeded in stemming the tide of Saxon in- 
vasion tlmt was threatening to overflow even the little remnant 
of land that was left to the Welsh, and his strong rule gave the 
Welsh muse another opportunity. Gruffydd, however, died m 
1063, eventually succeeded in 1073 by Trahaem in 

North Wales, and Rhys ab Owen in South Wales. The rule of 
these two princes was destined to be the last period of literary 
inertness in the long interval following the confinement of Wales 
to her inaccessible highlands. 

During these years a man was hiding in Ireland, called 
Gruffydd ab Cynan, a scion of the old branch of Welsh kings. 
In Brittany, too, Rhys ab Tewdwr, a claimant to the throne of 
South Wales, had sought the protection of his Breton kinsmen. 
In 1073 Rhys ab I'ewdwr obtained the throne of Rhys ab Owen, 
and, after many years of hard fighting, Gruffydd ab Cynan, 
with the help of Rhys ab Tewdwf, defeated IVahaem at the 
battle of Myrydd Cam in 1081. On the accession of these two 
powerful princes the whole country broke fi^rth into songs of 
praise and jubilation, and the long night was at an end. 

It is important to remember that both Gruffydd and Rhys had 
a direct personal influence on the literary revival of their times. 
Gruffydd ab Cynan while in exile had seen how the Irish Oenach 
was held, and had seen prizes given for poetry and song. We 
have it on the authority of Welsh writers that. he reorganized 
the bards and ittiproved the music, and in many other ways gave 
a great and beneficial impulse to Welsh literature. He may 
have brought over some of the later Irish legends which have 
had such a powerful effect on the literature of Wales. 

Rhys ab Tewdwr, too, brought with him from Brittany an 
enthusiasm for the old Celtic tales, and perhaps some of the 
tales themselves which had been by that time forgotten in 
Wales, tales of the Round Table, and Arthur “ begirt with 
British and Armoric knights,^’ of knightly deeds and magical 
metamorphoses, which were destined to influence profoundly 
all the literatures of the West. We find, therefore, in this period 
that poetry flourished mostly in the North under Gruffydd ab 
Cynan, and prose in the south under Rhys ab Tewdwr, where 
the new enthusiasm for the old Welsh legends resulted in the 
History of Britain of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which 
is an expansion of the books attributed to Gildas and 
mou^" Nennius. It was written in Latin sometime before 
1147, and is dedicated to Robert, earl of Gloucester, 
the grandson of Rhvs ab Tewdwr. In the introductory epistle, 
Geoffrey states that Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, had given him 
a very ancient book in the British tongue, giving an account 
of the kings of Britain from Brutus to Cadwaladr, and that he had 
translated it into Latin at the archdeacon^s request. The book, 
however, is a compilation and not a translation, but the materials 
were probably drawn from British sources. In this history 
Geoffrey asserts that the deeds of Arthur “were commonly 
related in a pleasing manner.^’ He was perhaps originally but 
the hero of some popular ballad, or of a forgotten stanza of the 
Gododin, and the importance of his name in the literature of 
the world seems to be due to an accident. We cannot, however, 
in this article consider the Arthurian Legend as a whole ; 
we must be content with dealinp; with the most important of tht 
romantic tales which ate contained in the Red Hook of HergesL 
'Hiey may be divided into four classes : — 

(i.) The Mabinogi proper, containing (i) Pwylly prince of 
Dyvet; (2) Bramemt daughter of LIyr; (3) MmuLwyddm, son 
of soft of Mathonwy. - 

(ii.) < 38 a British tales referring to . Roman times, viz. (i) 
IMd md idepelys ; (a) The Dream fj^Maesen Wlqdic» 

(iii.) British Attburion tales, tOtkoch and Qlwm ; ; 

(2) The Dream of Rhonabtey, ^ i 
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(iv.) Later tales of chivalry, viz. ( i) The Lady of the Fountain ; 
(2) Peredufy son of Eprawc; ($} Geraint^ son of Erbin* 

The group of four romances in the first class forms a cycle 
of l^ends and is called in the manuscript Pedeir Keinc y Mabinogi 
— ^the Four Branches of the Mabinogi ; so it is only ^ 
these four tales that can, strictly speaking, be called 
Mainno^oft. In these stories we have the relics of 
the ancient Irish mythology of the Tuaiha Di IMnann, some- 
times mixed with later myths. The Coer Sidz, where neither 
disease nor old age affects any one, is the Sid of Irish mythology, 
the residence of the gods of the Aes Side, It is called in one of 
the old poems the prison of Gweir^ who no doubt represents 
Gmar, son of Manandan MacLir, the Atropos who cut the thread 
of life of Irish mythology. Llyr is the Irish sea-god Lir, and 
was called IJyr Lledtaiih, or the half-tongued, implying that he 
spoke a language only partially intelligible to the people of the 
country. Bran, the son of Llyr, is the Irish Bran MacAllait, 
Allait being one of the names of Lir. Manawyddan is clearly 
the Manandan or Mananndn MacLir of Irish mythology. These 
tales contain other characters which may not have been borrowed 
from Irish mythology but which are common to both mytho- 
logies ; for example. Rhiannon, the wife of Pwyll who possessed 
marvellous birds which held warriors spell-bound for eighty 
years by their singing, comes from Anmvn, or the unseen world, 
and her son Pryderi gives her, on the death of Pwyll, as a wife 
to Manawjnidan. 

Of the second (dass the^ first story relates to Lludd, son of Beli 
the Great, son of Manogan, who became king after his father’s 
death, while his brother Llevelys becomes l^g of France and 
shows his brother how to get rid of the three plagues which 
devastated Britain : - first, a strange race, the Coranians, whose 
knowledge was so great that they heard everything no matter 
how low soever it might be spoken ; second, a shriek which came 
into every house on May eve, caused by the fighting of two 
dragons ; and third, a great giant who carried off all the pro- 
visions of the king's palace every day. The second tale relates 
how Maxen, emperor of Rome, has a dream while huntmg, 
in which he imagines that he visits Britain, and in Caer Seiui 
or Carnarvon sees a beautiful damsel, Helen, whom he ultimately 
finds and marries. Both tales are British in origin and are 
founded on traditions referring to Roman times. 

The most important of these tales are undoubtedly those 
contained in the first class, and the story of Kilhweh and Olwen. 
The form in wfliich they are found m the Red Book of Hergest is, 
as we have already said, coxnparatively speaking, modern. But 
it is apparent to any one reading these tales that the writers or 
compilers, as Matthew Arnold has suggested, are “ pillaging an 
antiquity, the secret of which they do not fully possess.” The 
foundations of the tales are the old Celtic traditions of the gods 
and the older heroes, and they clearly show Goidelic influence 
both in the persons they introduce and in tlxeir incidents. The 
tales would at first exist only in oral tradition, and after the 
advent of C hristianity the characters they contain lost their title 
of divinity and became simply heroes — ^warriors and magicians. 
In time the monks began to write these ancient traditions, 
embellishing them and suppressing no doubt what they con- 
sidered to be most objectionable. These then are the tales which 
we now possess — the traditional doings of the old heroes as set in 
order by Christian writers. 

The changes which these later copyists wrought in the sub- 
stance of the tales fall into two main divisions. In the first place^ 
they attempted to find some connexion between tales or cycles of 
tales which originally bad no connexion whatever, and were 
thenrefore forced to invent new incidents or to intr<^uoe other 
incidents from the outside in order to establish this connexion ; 
and secondly, as in the case of the Gododin, the tale? were twisted 
and altered to support references to and explanations of names 
known to the writer. So we find in the tale of vab Maihmwy 
the incident of the pigs is expanded to, explain some place- 
names which the writer knew. It is this alfio that gives a local 
interest to the tales ; for instance^ the land oi PwyU^Jkd3^% 
come to be regarded as the home of Bui a Uedrith, of magic and 
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enchantment. Some places in North Wales, especially in the tragedy consummated^ and the writer, with a superb tragic 
vicinity of Carnarvon, seem to be well known to the writers, and, touch, mentions the very shape of the gratae in whidh they left 
therefore, to have associated with them to all time the glamour her on the bank of the Alaw in M6n. 

of the Mabinogion. One of the earliest poets of this period whose productions we 

, Besides the scholastic efforts of the monks, which in course of can be certain of is Meilir, bard of Trahoem, whom Gruffydd ab 
time so greatly changed these old legends, there was another class Cynan defeated at the battle of Cam, and afterwards of the 
of men who had no little influence on the form and matter of conqueror Gruffydd himself. His l^est piece is the DeathrSed of 
Welsh, and consequently of European, romance. These were the the Bard, a semi-religious poem which is distinguished by the 
Welsh jongleurs—the professional story-tellers, against whom the structure of the verse, poetic feeling and religious thought, 
bards proper nursed a deadly hatred because, presumably, their Meilir was the head of a family of bards ; his son w^as Gwalchmai, 
tales drew larger audiences and won greater rewards than the one of the best Welsh poets ; the latter had two sons, Einion and 
awdlau of the poets. There is little doubt that this order existed Meilir. some of whose poetry has reached US. In Gothoffedd 
in Wales at a very early period, being quite a natural evolution (hvalchmat, (iwulchmai’s Delight, there is an appreciation of the 
of the older poet who sang in comparatively free metres of the charms of nature, medieval parallels to which are only to be found 
deeds of the great dead. It is these men who invented the term in Ireland. His Arivyratn i Owain is an ode of considerable 
Mabiuogi, which is supposed to mean a “ tale for young people ; beauty and full of vigour in praise of Owain Gwynedd, king of 
but whatever the word may mean, the fact that they were the North Wales, on account of his victory of Tal y Moelvre, part of 
stock-in-trade of the professional story-teller will explain a good which has been translated by Gray under the name of The 
many of their structural peculiarities. Triumphs of Owen.'’ KynddeKv, who lived in the second half of 

Thus there existed two distinct classes of tales, though it is to the 12th century, was a contemporary of Gwalchmai, and wrote 
be supposed that the subject matter of both was more or less on a great number of subjects including religious ones ; indeed 
common ; there are, in the first place, the ‘‘ four branches " and some of his eulogies have a kind of religious prelude. He had a 
the tales of the second class, and, secondly, tales like those of the command of words and much skill in versification, but he is 
third class. With the exception of the Irish influence, which we i)le()nastic and fond of complicated metres and of ending his lines 
have already referred to, and some later additions from early with the same syllabic. 

continental romance in the third cla.ss, we may take it that these Among the other poets of the second half of the 12th centurj’’ 
three clas.sc.s are of purely British origin. The pedair catnc are may be mentioned Owain Kyveiliog and Howel ab Owain 
the old tales which were first committed to writing at an early Gwynedd. The first named was prince of Powys, and was 
period before the influence of the Armoric Arthur began to be distinguished also a.s a soldier. The Htrlas, or drinking-horn, is 
felt, that is to say, about the beginning of the reign of Rhys ab a long poem where the prince represents himself as carousing 
Tewdwr in 1073. The other tales, that is those we have put in in his hall after a fight ; bidding his cup-bearer fill his great 
the third class, remained for a much longer time unwritten and drinking-horn, he orders him to present it in turn to each of the 
were not set in writing before the early Arthur of Armoric and assembled warriors. As the horn passe.s from hand to hand he 
Jiritish romance had been evolved. This will account for the eulogizes each in a verse beginning I)t7valla7v di “ Fill, 

fact that Arthur is not mentioned in the first cla.ss of tales, and cup-bearer.'^ Having thus praised the deeds of two warriors, 
that in the third class he is simply a British Arthur. The third Tudyr and Moreiddig, he turns round to challenge them, but 
class is, therefore, in a sense later than the first and second, but its suddenly recollecting that they had fallen in the fray, and 
materials are as old as the oldest of the Mabinogion proper, and listening, as it were, to their dying groans, he bursts into a 
they show the influence of Irish mythology to the same extent broken lamentation for their loss. The second was also a 
In the first class Iri.sh names like Penardtm, which have not been prince ; he was the eldest of the many sons of Owain Gwynedd, 
assimilated, show conclusively tliat the tale is a w’ritten one, and ruled for two years after his father until he fell in a battle 
while the eloquence of the descriptions in KtUtwch ac Ohven seem between himself and his slqvbrolher Dafydd. He was a young 
to point to the fact that it was up to a late period a spoken tale, man of conspicuous merit, and one of the most charming poets 
Other such tales there were once, but they have now been lost. of Wales, his poems being especially free from the conceits, 
The romances of the fourth class do not claim much notice, trivial commonplaces, and complicated metres of the professional 
They are mostly imitations or tran.slations of Norman French burds, while full of a gay humour, a love of nature and a delicate 
originals, and they belong to the history of European chivalry appreciation of women. The Welsh poets went on circuit like 
rather than to the history of Welsh literature. their Irish iTrethren. staying in each place according as hospitality 

As literature the Mabinogion may rank among the world's was extended to them. When departing, a bard was expected 
classics. We cannot here point out their beauties, but it will be to leave a sample of his versification behind him. In this way 
sufficient to notice that the unknown writer who gave them their many manuscripts came to be written, i\A we find them in different 
final form was a true artist in every sense of the word. In hands. Llywarch ab Llywelyn has left us one of those departing 
Branwen vcrch Lyr, for instance, the whole setting of the stoiy* is eulogies addressed to Rhys Gryg, prince of South Wales, which 
that of a great tragedy, a tragedy neither Hellenic nor Shake- affords a favourable specimen of his style, 
spearean, but the strong and ruthless tragedy of the Celts, — the The following are a few of the poets of the 13th century 

tragedy of nature among unnatural surroundings, the tragedy whose poems are still extant. Davydd Benvras was the author 

which in our times Mr Thomas Hardy has so successfully of a poem in praise of Llywelyn ab lorwerth ; his 

developed. In this tale, Branwen is introduced as the sister of works, though not so verbose or trite as bardic poems 

Manawyddan, the king of all Britain, and as the fairest maid of this class usually are, do not rise much above the po0t$* 
in the world." But as the tragedy deepens we read how this bardic level, and are full of alliteration. Elidir Sais 
woman, dowered with beauty and goodness and nobility of was, as his name implies, able to speak the English lan^age, 
lineage, is simply Used as a pawn in a political game, and the full and wrote chiefly religious poetry. Einiawn ab Gwgawn la ^ 
force of the tragedy falls on her own undeserving head. She is author of an extant address to Llywelyn ab lorwerth of CiMi*- 
subjected to all kinds of indignities in her husband’s court in siderable merit. Phylip Brydydd, or Philip the poet, i^as house- 
Ireland, but throughout all her severe trials she preserves the hold bard to Rhys Gryg (Rhys the hoarse), lord of ^tith Wales, 
cold and detached haughtiness which characterizes the full- One of his pieces, an apology to Rhys Gryg, is a striking example 
bosomed heroines of the northern sagas ; and, in the end, when of the fulsome epithets a household bard was expected to bestow 
her brother has delivered her and punished the Irish, and when upon his patron, and of the privileged domesticity in which the 
she has safely reached the shores bf her own M6n, she raises her bards lived, which, as in Ireland, must haye been fatal to genius, 
eyes and beholds the two islands, Britain and Ireland. ^'^AbGod!’ Prydydd l^chan, tifiie Little Poet, was a South Wales bard 
said she, * is it well that two idands have been made desolate for whose extant work consists of short poems il!! addre^Cd to hit 
my sake?’ And she gave a deep groan and died." So was her own princes. The chief feature of his En^lynion is the uee Of’a 
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Hnd of assonance in which in some cases the final vowels agreed 
alternately in each quatrain^ and in others each line ended in a 
different vowel, in both cases with alliteration and consonance 
of final consonants or full rhyme, Llygad Gwr is known by an 
ode in five parts to Lly welyn ab Gruffydd, written about the 
year 1270, which is a good type of the conventional flattery of a 
family bard. Howel Voel, who was of Irish extraction, 
possessed some poetical merit ; his remonstrance to Llywelyn 
against the imprisonment of his brother Owain is a pleasing 
variety upon the conventional eulogy. It has many lines 
beginning with the same word, e.g, gwr, man. The poems of 
Bleddyn Vardd, or Bleddyn the Bard, which have come down 
to us are all short eulogies and elegies. One of the latter on 
Llywelyn ab Gruffydd is a good example of the elaborate and 
artificial nature of Welsh versification. 

The most illustrious name among the poets of this century is 
Gruffydd ab yr Ynad Coch, Gruffydd, son of the Red Justice/’ 
who wrote many religious poems of great merit. His greatest 
work, however, is the elegy to IJywelyn ab Gruffydd, the last 
prince of Wales. It is easily first among all the elegies written 
m the Welsh language. We do not find in it that artificial grief 
which is too evident in the Marwnadau of the Welsh poets ; it 
reechoes an intense personal grief, and throughout the whole 
piece the poet feels tlmt he stands at the end of all things, — ^the 
end of his own ideals, the extinction of all Cymric hopes. So 
poignant is his grief, and in so universal a manner does the 
ratastrbphe of Llywelyn’s death present itself to him, that he 
imagines that all the natural features of the Welsh fatherland 
know that the last great Welshman is dead ; the winds howl 
over the mountains, the rain-clouds gather thick, the waves rage 
with grief against the Welsh coasts, and far away on the hills 
the ^iant oak-trees beat against each other in the fury of their 
passion. Sadly, in this manner, closes the second period of 
Welsh literature. 

4. The Golden Age of the Cywydd, 1340^1440 , — Just as^ after 
I he loss of the North, the Welsh muse was hushed, so after the 
liiial subjugation of Wales in 1282, hardly a note was heard for 
many a long year. The ancient patrons of literature were dead, 
and the country had not yet settled down to the steady rule of 
iCngland. Indeed, the conquest of Wales effectively put an end 
to the older Welsh poetry of that type which we noticed in the 
last period. These older bards were without exception subjects 
of the princes of North Wales, where the old heroic poetry was 
.still popular, and when the power of these princes came to an 
end the old poetry too ceased. When the Welsh muse emerges 
again from the darkness of this interval she is no longer of the 
North; the new poets are drawn from the Welshmen of the 
South, a land which had practically ceased to be a part of an 
independent Wales shortly after the Norman conquest of 
England. We find, too, that the poetry which poured forth 
from the Welsh bards of the south is of an altogether different 
type 5 it is modern in all its essentials, in diction, in language, 
and, comparatively speaking, in sentiment. Indeed, there is an 
infinitely greater difference between Dafydd ab Gwilym and 
Gruffydd ab yr Ynad Coch than there is between him and any 
poet writing in the alliterative metres in the 19th century. So 
that we must suppose that at the time when the poets of North 
Wales still sang of war and mead-drinking in a style and diction 
that was an inheritance from the times of the Gododm^ the poets 
of the South, unharassed by wars, were developing a new poetry 
of their own, a poetry that had relinquished for ever the Old 
Welsh models and was at last in line with the great poetical 
movements of Europe. And, judging from the fact that the 
earliest of these poets whose works are accessible to us are in the 
lull zenith of their poetical development, we must believe that 
their work is the consummation of a period, that is to say, that 
they must have had a long line of predecessors whose works 
were the period intervening between the loss of Welsh 

indepenil||||fc and the rise of pafydd ab Gwilym. These men 
wrote, as{%e have already said, in South Wales, a country which 
was then under the rule of the Norman lords, who, with the lapse 
of years the rise of new systems, were fast becoming Welsh* 


It is no wonder, then, that the poets who wrote under their 
patronage should show unmistakable traces of Norman influence. 
Most of the barons still spoke French, and it was only natural 
that they should be well versed in French poetry. The poets 
followed the lead of their patrons, and their work was modelled 
to a very great extent on French and Proven9al poetry. Nor 
does this account altogether for the wonderful similarity between 
Welsh cywyddau and other poems of this period and the French 
lays ; we must remember that the Welsh poets lived under 
conditions similar to those under which the troubadours and the 
trouv6res lived, and it was natural that the same environments 
should produce the same kind of work. The Provencal alha and 
the French aube, the serenade and other forms, became well 
known in South Wales and were of course read by the Welsh 
poets. We find continual references in the poets to books of 
love ” under the name of llyfr Ofydd, or the “ book of Ovid/’ 
and a reference in one of Dafydd ab Gwilym’s poems shows con- 
clusively that one particular llyfr Ofydd was a work of the French 
poet Chrestien de Troyes. Indeed, one of the commonest name<s 
among the poets of this period — the llatai,^ or love-messenger — 
may be a Romance word borrowed through the Norman-French 
from the Italian Galeotto, originally the name of the book of t\v 
loves of Galahaad, but afterwards the ordinary word for a go- 
between. This book of Galeotto, by the way, was the boolc 
which taught Paolo and Francesca da Rimini, in Dante’s Dtvina 
Commedta, the tragic secret of love. 

Another movement also was favourable to the rise of the new 
Welsh poetry. The iron hand of the church, which had been 
the censor of poetry for so many centuries, was slowly relaxing 
its grasp, and the men who a few years before would have sung 
religious hymns to the Virgin, now laid their tributes at the feel 
of divine womanhood as they saw it in the Welsh maidens and 
matrons living among them. The pale queen of heaven no longer 
held hearts captive ; they had transferred their allegiance to the 
‘‘ brow that was as the snow of yesternight,” and ” the cheeks 
that were like the passion-flower.” The lolo MSS. assert that 
some time between January 1327 and November 1330 there were 
held, under the patronage of Ivor Hael, Dafydd ab Gwilym’s 
patron, and others, the three Eisteddfodau Dadeni, or the 
Eisteddfods of the Revival of the Muse, to reorganize the bards, 
and to set in order all matters pertaining to Welsh poetry. The 
most important bards who are reported as present at some or all 
I of these meetings were Dafydd ab Gwilym, Sion Cent, Rhys 
Goch of Eryri, and lolo Goch. It is now, however, generally 
agreed that this account is a fabrication and that the date of 
all the poets is later. 

Dafydd ab Gwilym is certainly the most distinguished of all 
the Welsh poets, and were it not for the absolute impossibility 
of adequately translating his cywyddau he would rank 
amongst the greatest poets of medieval times. By Q^rjiiymy 
far the greater part of his poetry is written in the 
metre called cywydd, with heptasyllabic lines rhyming in couplets. 
It was he who imparted so much lustre to this metre that it 
became the vehicle of all the most important poetry from his 
time to the 19th century, and he is generally referred to by his 
contemporaries as the special poet of the cywydd — Dafydd 
gywydd gwin, Dafydd of the wine-sweet cywydd.” Most of his 
poems deal with love in the spirit of the medieval writers of 
France and of Provence, but with this very important difference, 
that the French writers must base their reputation on their 
treatment of love as a theme, whereas Dafydd’s claim to fame is 
based on his treatment of nature and of out-door life* In many 
cases, indeed, love is only a conventional peg whereon he may 
hang his observations on nature, and Welsh litemture may 
claim the distinction of having had its Wordsworth in the 14th 
century, ffis treatment of nature is not merely mlistic and 
obj^tive, it has a certain quaint and elusive symbolism and a 
subjertiveness which come as a revelation to those who are 
acquainted with the medieval poetry of other nations. Many 

' Another derivation of this word is from Itad, ** profit "-f-Aai. a 
suffix denoting the agent. Others deriv(i it from or connect it with 
the Irish 
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of the poems attributed to him are undoubtedly the work of 
later hands^ but even after making all possible deductions^ 
there is still an infinite variety among what remains, ranging 
as his poems do from a sturdy denunciation of monkish fraudu- 
lence to the most delicate and pathetic recollections of departed 
joys. He has, besides, considerable importance as a teacher, as 
when, for instance, he invites the nun to leave her watercress 
and paternosters of Romish monks/ ^ and to come with him 

to the cathedral of the birch to listen to the cuckoo s sermons,’* 
for, were it not an equally worthy deed to save his (Dafydd’s) 
soul in the birch-grove as to do so by following the ritual of Rome 
and St James of Compostella ” ? Even in his old age, when he 
is beginning to repent of his rash and merry youth, nature has 
not deserted him, — the very tree under which in the old days 
he used to meet his sweetheart has become bent and withered 
in sympathy with him. Though Dafydd yields not the palm 
to any poet of his class throughout the world, and though his 
influence is still a potent factor in the literature of Wales, we are 
certain of hardly a single fact about his life. He flourished 
between 1340 and 1390. His works were published in London 
in 1789. This edition was reprinted by Ffoulkes of Liverpool 
m 1870. See L. C. Stem, Zeitsckr. /. celt. Phil, vol. vii. 

Sion Cent was chaplain to the Scudamores of Kentchurch in 
Herefordshire, and though, therefore, in orders, was a most 
bitter opponent of the pretentious and the evil life of the monks 
of his time. All his writings show signs of the influence of the 
moralists of the middle ages, and treat of religious or of moral 
subjects. His poetry is strong and austere, interfused here and 
there with the most biting satire. He died about 1400. Like 
many of his contemporaries, Dunbar, Villon, Menot and Manrique, 
his dominant note is that of sadness and regret. 

Rhys Goch Eryri had a sprightly muse which deals with 
fanciful subjects. His themes arc often similar to those of 
Dafydd ab Gwilym, but whereas the subject of Dafydd’s muse 
was nature and his treatment universal, Rhys Goch’s arc 
simply natural objects which he treats in a vigorous but narrow 
and cold manner, 

lolo Goch, tlrnt is, lorwerth the Red, deserves a special 
mention as the poet who voiced the aspirations of a new Wales 
when Owen Glyndwr began to rise into power, and it is to one 
of his poems that we owe a most minute description of Sycharth, 
Owen Glyndwr’s home. His poetry is slightly more archaic in 
diction than that of his contemporaries, as his subject — war and 
the glory of Welsh heroes — belonged more properly to the age 
before his own. In one very striking cywydd composed after 
Glyndwr’s downfall, he calls upon this hero to come again and 
claim his own, and addresses himself fancifully to all the countries 
of the world where his hero may be in hiding. He died after 
1405, and, if the dates generally given for his birth be even 
approximately correct, he must have lived to a prodigious age 
(cf. Gweithiau lolo Goch^ by Charles Ashton, London, 1896). 

Rhys Goch ap Rhiccert claims to be named with Dafydd ab 
Gwilym as a writer of lyrics in praise of beautiful women. He 
has one advantage, however, over his more famous contemporary 
in the variety of his metres. The musical lilt and the delicate 
workmanship of his poems, with their recurring refrain, give him 
a unique position among his medieval contemporaries as the 
first purely lyrical poet. His iloreal is probably a little later 
than that of Dafydd ab Gwilym, for we must not be misled by 
the late orthography of his poems. 

Dafydd Nanmor is chiefly famous for two exquisite qnvyddau, 
Cywydd Marwnad Merck, or Elegy of a Maiden, and Cywydd i 
wallt Uio, or Cywydd to LUo’s Hair* In both these poems he 
shows elegance rather than depth, and a fancy as bold as that 
of his great master Dafydd. In the first of these cywyddau his 
grief is so great that he wishes that he were but the shroud 
around his dead sweetheart, and, in the second, Llio Rhydderch’s 
golden hair over her white brow is compared to the refulgence of 
lightning' over the fine snow. He is supposed to be a younger 
contemporary of Rhys Goch Eryri, but there are many facts to 
warrant a supposition that he lived much later, even as late 
as 1490. 
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IJywelyn Goch ap Meurig Hen deserves to be mentioned as the 
author of the famous Marwnad IJeucu Llwyi, an elegy which is 
far more convincing in its sincerity than Dafydd Nanmor’s 
cywydd. Few of his compositions are extant, but the one 
already mentioned is sufficient to place him in the first rank of 
the poets of the period. He lived approximately from 1330 
to 1390. 

The other poets of this period who deserve some mention 
are Dafydd Ddu o Hiraddug, who wrote poems on religious 
subjects, and who is supposed to have translated part of the 
Officium Beatae Mariae into Welsh ; Gruffydd Grug, between 
whom and Dafydd ab Gwilym a most fierce poetic quarrel raged, 
but who is the author of a beautiful elegy on his opponent ; 
Ciruffydd Llwyd ab Dafydd, who was the poet of Owen Glyndwr, 
and whose cywydd in praise of his patron is one of the best of 
that type ; Hywel Swrdwal and Gwilym ab leuan Hen. 

5. The Stiver Age of the Cywydd, 1440 --js5o , — The insurrection 
of Owen Glyndwr, though originally the result of a private 
(juarrel, was the general revolt of a nation against the con- 
querors whom it hated, and the English king knew well enough 
that the discor^ent with his rule was fanned by the older and 
more national Welsh institutions, and by none more than by 
the system of wandering bards. The conditions which had given 
rise to this system were fast dying out, but the noblemen, who 
fortunately were still intensely Welsh, were loth to give up their 
family bards, and the bards themselves, never a too industrious 
class, were too glad of their freedom and easy life to turn to mori. 
profitable work. We find, therefore, that a law was passed in 
1403, the fourth year of Henry IV. ’s reign, prohibiting bards 

and other vagrants ” from exercising their profession in 
Gwynedd or North Wales. This Taw, however, like its pre- 
decessor in the reign of Edward L, failed utterly in its purpose. 
By prohibiting the Welsh noblemen from giving their patronage 
to the bards, and, therefore, from distinguishing between the real 
bards and the mendicant rhymesters, this law took away the 
only safeguard against the latter class, with the result that b}’ 
about 1450 they had become a pest to the country. About 
that time there flourished a poet called Llawdden, who, noticing 
the very unsatisfactory state of poetry in Wales, induced his 
kinsman, Gruffydd ab Nicolas, a nobleman living in Y Dre- 
newydd (Newtown), to petition Henry VI. for permission to hold 
an eisteddfod similar in purpose to the three Eisteddfodau 
Dadeni of the last period. This famous eisteddfod 
was held at Caerfyrddin (Carmarthen) in 1451, 
shortly before the actual eisteddfod was held a 
“ statute ” was drawn up under the direction of Llawdden. 
regulating the different orders of bards and musicians and setting 
in order the cynghaneddion a mesurau, the different kinds of 
alliterative verse to be presented to the assembled bards at the 
meeting. Among those present at that eisteddfod the most 
distinguished was Dafydd ab Edmwnd, who then made famous 
the dictum that the purpose of an eisteddfod was ** to bring to 
mind the past, to consider the present, and to deliberate about the 
future.” He, therefore, proposed emendations in the rules of 
Welsh verse,” making them more strict, so as to keep the un- 
learned rhymesters from the privileged bardic clw. This 
measure had a most important effect on Welsh literature. It 
effectively put an end to the charming spontaneity which 
distinguishes the poetry of Dafydd ab Gwilym and his con- 
temporaries, and by introducing an arbitrary set of rules 
gave an artificial tone to almost all the poetry of the next two 
hundred years. It had, indeed, exactly the same retarding effect 
on Welsh poetry as the Unities had on the Frenc h drama. So 
that, whereas the {>oems of Dafydd ab Gwilym, though written 
in the difficult alliterative metres, are nearly all light and have 
a sweet lyrical re-echo, the pogtry of Dafydd ab Edmwnd and 
his successors is often heavy and nearly always artificial After 
making, however, all these deductions, it is a debatable point 
whether the hard and fast rules which now regulated Welsh 
poetry did not eventually justify their existence. They have 
helped, by inciting to carefulness, to keep the idiom and the 
language pure and undefiled, And to this day style in Welsh 
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poetry is not necessarily a striving after the uncommon as it 
too often if in 

There are some ]^ets included in this period who belong more 
properly tto the last^ but even these show signs of the attempt at 
correctness and distinction which was supplanting the old 
simplicity. I^an ap Rhydderch ab leuan Llwyd, who is 
supposed to be a brother of the Llio Rhydderch of Dafydd 
Naiimor% poem, is the author of some cywyddau and other 
poeinf addressed to the Viig^in, the structure of which shows 
great skill accompanied by force and clearness. He flourished 
ajbout 1425. Dafydd ab Mercdydd ap Tudur, who flourished 
about 1420, is the author of a cywydd “ to Our Saviour/' 
About the same time lived Rhys Nanmor, leuan Gethin ab 
leuan, and leuan Llwyd ab Gwilym. Among the earliest of the 
poets who bdoug properly to this period is Meredydd ap Rhys, 
whose cywyddau are a fair specimen of the generality of poems 
written in these years. Among the most famous of his works 
is a cywydd begging for a fishing-net/’ and another giving 
thanks for the same. We shall find that many of his con- 
temporaries were able to write long and interesting poems on 
such seemingly dry and uninteresting subjects^ but it is \'am 
to look for anything beyond good verse in sueff compositions. 
Of poetry, as generally understood, there is none. 

The commanding l^ure in this period is, of course, Dafydd 
ab Edmwnd, who was a disciple of Meredydd ap Rhys. He 
bears somewhat the same relation to his contemporaries 
^ Dafydd ab Gwilym does to his, and to strain an 
analogy, we might say that as Dry den was to Milton, 
so Dafydd ab Edmwnd was to Dafydd ab Gwilym. He was 
regarded by his contemporaries as the greatest poet that North 
Wales had ever produced, and some would set him up as a rival 
even to Dafydd ab Gwilym himself. lie would probably 
have produced much greater poetry had he understood that the 
cywydd and the other metres were strait and shackled enough 
without the cymertadau and other devices which he introduced, 
or at least sanctioned and made popular. He begins many of 
his cywyddau and odes with the same letter ; he is the chief 
among Welsh formalists, but in spite of his self-imposed restric- 
tions he is a great poet also. His most famous poems are three 
Cywyddau Merck or Poems to a Lady,'’ and his Cywydd t WalLt 
Merchy “ cywydd to a lady’s hair." He is the author of the 
lines already quoted : thy brow," he sings, is as the snow of 
yesternight, and thy cheeks like a shower of roses." He died 
about 1480. Dafydd ab Edmwnd's disciples were Gutyn Owam 
and Tudur Aled, who was also his nephew. Gutyn Owain lived 
between 1420 and 1500, and was one of the men appointed by 
the king's commissioners to trace, or perhaps to manu- 
facture, the Welsh pedigree of Henry VIL He belonged entirely 
to the school inaugurated by Dafydd ab Edmwnd, and though 
he was by no means wanting in imagination, the highest distinc- 
tion of his verse is its intricacy of form and very often the 
feUcitgr of bis couplets. 

Just as the rise of Owen Glyndwr in the beginning of the 
centuty had given a new impulse and a new interest to poetry, 
so ia 1485, when Henry VIL — the " little bull " as he is calM 
by the poets-— ascended the throne of England, a particular kind 
of poetxy catted irwrf, half history and half prophecy> became 
poj^lar, and we have in the manuscripts much writing of this 
description, a good deal of.it worthless as poetry. Occasionally, 
however, some of these “ bruts " may claim to be called poetry, 
especially the compositions bf Robin Ddu o Fon, who wrote 
poems in praise of the Tudors and hailed them as the deliverers 
of the nation, even before Henry VIL had landed in England, 
and Dafydd Llwyd ab Llywelyn, whose works deserve to be 
much better known than they arc at present. One of the best 
cywyddau among his works is the Address to the Raven," to 
whom he promises a right royal feast when the hero whom all 
Wales is expecting has jnet his royal enemy. Tudur Aled> too, 
was a tealous partisan of Henry VII. and wrote many cywyddau 
in praise Sir Rhys ap Thomas, the great champion of Henry's 
cause in South Wales. He is also famous as having supplemaot»d 
and made a new recension of Dafydd ab Edmwnd's roles of 
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' poetry in the eisteddfod held at Caerwys in 2524. Tudur Aled 
I has always been more widely known in Wales than almoatt my 
j other of the earlier poets except Dafydd ab Gwilym^ This is 
perhaps due to the quotabihty and sententiousness of his couplets. 
There is a certain refreshing dryness about his poetry which 
jmrtly makes up for his want of imagination. One of the most 
interesting poets of this century is Lewis Glyn Cothi, who lived 
between 1410 and 1490. During the Wars of the Roses he was 
a zealous Lancastrian, and his bitterest enemies were the men 
of Chester, who had treated him scurvily while he was there in 
hiding, and his awdl, satirizing the men of that city, is one of the 
most vigorous compositions in the language. Indeed, among 
so many cywyddau of this period in conventional praise of 
different patrons, it is most refreshing to find such an outburst 
of sincere personal feeling, boldly and fiercely expressed. He 
wrote an awdl also rejoicing in the victory of Henry VII. Most 
of his work, however, consists of cywyddau mawl — praise of 
patrons— -containing weary and unpoctical pedigrees. Gruffydd 
Hiraethog, who flourished about 1540, was a disciple of Tudur 
Aled. A fierce poetical dispute raged between him and Sion 
Brwynog of Anglesey, who was a contemporary of his. About 
this time there were many poets in Wales who were imitators 
of Dafydd ab Gwilym, and who did not follow implicitly the 
lead of Dafydd ab Edmwnd, like those whom we have mentioned. 
Much of their poetry is feeble, but Bedo Brwynllysg especially 
stands out from among the rest, and his poetry, though highly 
imitative and often o\er fanciful, is of a much higher order than 
the genealogical poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi and others. In the 
same way the only poem of any merit of leuan Donlwyn printed 
111 the Gorchestion is written in this imitative strain. Other poets 
of the middle of this period are Dcio ap leuan Du, lorwerth 
Fynglw>"d, Lewys Morganwg. leuan Brydydd Hir, and Tudur 
Penllyn, who wrote a superb evtvydd to Dafydd ab Siencyn, the 
outlaw. 

Towards the end of the period we begin to breathe a literary 
atmosphere that is gradually but surely changing, — ^it is the 
('hange from the misty Wales of Roman Catholic times to the 
modern Wiile.s after the Reformation. The poetical mcoherencies 
of the old metres and the tricks of fancy of the old stylists- 
occasional!)' iorm a somewhat incongruous dress for the thoughts 
of later poets. The old spirit and the glamour were gradually 
wearing away, only to be momentarily revived in the poetr)^ 
of Goronwy Owen, nearly two centuries later. Two or three 
figures, indeed, stand out prominently during these years, 
among whom are some of the bards ordained pencetrddtaid 
(ifiaster-poets) m the second Caerwys Eisteddfod held in 1568. 
viz. William Llyn, William Cynwai, Sion Tudur, and Sion 
Phylip. William Llyn (i53o?-i58o) was a pupil of Gruffydd 
Hiraethog. His complicated awdlau are marvels of ingenuify, 
but many of them are on that very account almost unintelligible. 
Pic was, however, a complete master of the cywydd, in which 
he sometimes displays a sense of style and a sweetness of imagery 
allied to a melodiousness of language unequalled by the other 
poets of the period. His best-known work is the famous marwnad 
to his master, Gruffydd Hiraethog. Sion Tudur (d. 1602), also a 
disciple of G. Hiraethog, was connected in some capadty or other 
'with the cathedral at St Asaph. He is a realist, and delights in 
•giving vivid word pictures in a less fanciful strain than his pre^ 
decessors. Sion Phylip (1543^1620) wrote a famous manvnad 
to his father and a cywydd “ to a sea-gull," which is a superb 
piece of nature-painting in the style of Dafydd ab Gwilym. 
While deolihg with this second Eisteddfod at Caerwys, we vacy 
note that Simwnt Fychan's Laws of Poetry " were accepted 
at this festival. 

Two poets of this period, whom an English writer describes 
as “ the two filthy Welshmen who first smoked pubiidy in the 
streets," were captains in Queen Elizabeth’s navy, vk/ Thomas 
Piy^s (d, 1634J of Plas lolyn, and William Myddleton (iss^ 
1621), called in Welsh Gwilym Canoldref. The former wrote, 
among other things, humorous cywyddm descriptive of life in 
London and in the English navy of thoi^e days, in a style which 
was afterwards attempted by Lewys Morys. The work of 
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Myddleton, by which he is best known, is his translation of the 
Psalms (1603) into Welsh cytoydd metre, a difficult and profitless 
experiment. 

With Edmwnd Prys (1541-1624), the famous archdeacon of 
Merioneth, we come to distinctly modem times. He is hardly 
a great poet, if we judge him by the canons which are now 
popular. His gift was a gift of terse and biting statement, and 
his cywyddau on the whole have more of literary than of poetical 
merit. He was a man of vast learning, and his works are full 
of scholastic and often difficult allusions. His most famous 
cywyddau are those written in the literan^ quarrel between him 
and Wiliam Cynwal. “ Wiliam Cynwal,”’ says Goronwy Owen, 
“ though the ^eater poet, was like a man fighting with bare fists 
against complete armour,” and it may be freely granted that in 
this, the most famous quarrel in Welsh literature, the palm of 
victory rested with the contentious old ecclesiastic. We shall 
deal with the rest of Edmwnd Piys's literary work in the section 
on the rise of popular poetry. 

Here the age of the cywydd and the awdl, as the chief forms of 
verse, ends. They appear again in the succeeding centuries, but 
as aliens among a nation that no longer paid them homage. 
1 he distinctly Welsh fa.shion in song was dying out. 

6. Prose, — One of the most striking features of 

Welsh literature is the almost entire absence of prose between 
1300 and 1550. 'Ihc genius of the people has always been an 
eminently poetical and imaginative one, and the history of 
Wales, politically and socially, has always been a fitter subject 
for poetry than for prose. During this period, Wales enjoyed a 
rest from propagandists and revolutionaries which has seldom 
been the happy lot of any other nation— they lay content with 
their own old traditions, acquiescing proudly in their separation 
from the other nations of Europe, and in their aloofness from all 
the movements which shook England and the continent during 
those years. Dynasties came and went, one religion ousted 
another religion, a new learning exposed the absurdities of the 
old, but the Welsh, among their hills, knew nothing of it ; and 
when new ideas liegan to brood over the consciousness of the 
nation, they never got beyond the stage of providing new subjects 
for cyuyddau. The Peasant Revolt, for instance, had but little 
effect on Welsh history, its most important contribution to the 
heritage of the nation being lolo (loch’s sufierb “ Cywydd to the 
Labourer.” Even the Reformation, which helped to change the 
whole fabric of English literature, had little effect on that of 
Wales, ^d the age of the cywydd dragged out wearily its last 
years without experiencing the shghtest quickening from the 
great movement which was remaking Europe. Hardly a prophet 
or reactionary raised his voice m defence or condemnation, and 
the W elsh went on serenely making and reading poetry. Tire two 
political movements in which Wides was really interested, the 
revolt of Glynd^r and the accession of Henry VII., paid their 
tribute to its poetry done, and both enterprises had sufficient of 
romance in them to repel the historian and to capture the poet. 
Naturally, therefore, we have no prose m this period, because 
there was no cause strong enough to fwoduce it. Wimt prose 
the nation required they found m the tdes of romance, in the 
l^iends of Arthur and Charlemagne and the Grail, and, as for 
pedigrees and history, were they not written in the cywyddau of 
the poets? 

Tto little prose that was produced during this period (1300- 
1550) was of an extraordinary kind. It was simply an ex^se 
in long sentences and in curbudy built compounds, and therefore 
more nearly allied to poetry. It geoerdly look the form of dew**- 
bethm, a list the “ ch^ things ” (rf such and such a person, 
or of the later triads {trioedd), which, starting from an andent 
nuclei^, gradually grew till, at the present day, Wales haa a 
gnomic literature out of all proportion to the rest of its prose. 
Modem Wtish prose, however, is only very indirectly connected 
with these compositions. It is almost altogether a product of the 
Biblical litemtare which ^gan to appear aftear the Refomiation, 
and we shall proceed to give here the main facts and dates b its 
devdopment, Ihe first Welsh book was printed b 1546. It 
consisted of extracts in Welsh from the Bible and the Prayer 
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Book, and a calendar. The author was Sl^ John Prys (1502- 
J555); The most important name in the early part of ‘this period 
is William Salesbuiy (1520 ?-^r6oo ?). Hfet chief books Were, 
A DtcHimary tn En^yshe and Wdshe (printed b 1547, and pub- 
ushed in facsimile reprint by the Cymmrodorion Society), 
Kynniver UUh a Ban (1551), the Prayer Book b Welsh (1567), 
and the most important of all his works, the translation of the 
New Testament (rsfi?). It is difficult to form any estimate, at 
this distance of time, of the impetus which William Salesl^ 
gave to Welsh prose, but it must be regretfully admitted that his 
great work was marred by many defects. He had a theory that 
Welsh ought to be written os much like Latin as possible, and 
the rwult is that bis language is very poor Welsh, both in spelling 
and idiom ; it is an artificial dialect. It is a striking testimony, 
however, to his influence that many of the constructions and 
words which he manufactured are found to this day in correct 
literary Welsh. 

In 1567 was published a Welsh Grammar by Dr Gruffydd 
Rol^rts, a Roman Catholic priest living at Milan (reprinted in 
facsimile, Paris, 1883), and in 1583, under the direction of Dr 
Rhosier Smyth, his Drych Crtstionogawl was published at Rouen. 
Many other important Welsh books were produced during these 
years, but the work which may be regarded as havbg th<' 
greatest influence on the subsequent literature of Wales was the 
translation of the Welsh Bible (1588) by Dr William Morgan 
(jS47 bishop of Llandaff, and afterwards of St Asaph. 

The Authorized Version (1620) now in use is a revision of this 
work by Dr Richard Parry, bishop of St Asaph (1560-1623). 
In 1592 the Welsh Grammar of Sion Dafydd Rh>>s (1534-1609) 
was published — a most valuable treatise on the language and on 
the rules of Welsh poetry. It was followed in 1621 by the Welsh 
Grammar, and in 1632 by the Welsh Dictionary of Dr John Davies 
o Fallwyd (1570 ?-r644). 

Tliere arc two prose compositions which stand entirely by 
themselves in this period of Bibles and grammars — the History 
of Ellis Griiffydil, and Morris Kyffin’s Deff^mtad y Ffydd. The 
former was a soldier in the English army during the reign of 
Queen Elizalieth, and wrote a long history of England from the 
earliest times to his own day. This document, which has never 
been published, and which lies hidden away among the Mostyn 
MSS., is a most important and valuable original contribution to 
the history of the author’s contemporaries, and it .sheds con- 
siderable light on the inner life of the court and the army. It is 
written in a delightfully easy style, contrasting favourably with 
the stiff diction of this period of translations. The work of 
Morris Kyffin (r555 ?-i598 ?) which we have mentioned is a 
translation of Bishop Jewel’s Apologia Eeelesiae Anglicanae 
(1562) and was published in 1595. This work is the first piece 
of modern Welsh prose within reach 0# the ordinary reader 
written in the rich idiom of the spoken Welsh. It is a preeuner 
of inany other books of its kind, a long series cuhninathv in 
the immortal Bardd Cwsc. In this sense Morris Kyffin truly 
with perfect justice be hailed as the father of modem WeMi 
prose. 

Most (rf the works wffii^ were afterwards written in the auW 
idiomatic Welsh of Morris Kyffin were on rriigidus sobnects, and 
many of them were translated from the £ng^. The first was 
Ymearfer 0 Ddmietieb (1630) by Rowland Vyebun 0 Gaevgai ii. 
transktioB of Bailey’s Practice of Piety), which was 
163a % John Davies’s Uyfr y ReseluHon, and m 1M6 hr 
Hanes y Ffydd DdiffuatU (A History of the True Forth) by 
Charles Edwards. All these authors and many of their successors 
^re strong adherents of the Established Cbnrch, whidi was then 
intensely Welsh in sentiment But in tiie midst of these dmtdi- 
men, a fiame>-bearer of dissent appeared— Mosgan liwyd o 
Wynedd, who published in 1653 “ a mystery to be understood 
of some, and scorned of others "—Uyfr y Tti Aieeyn (The Book 
of the Three Birds)> It is in the form of a disimssien between 
the ea^le (CraraweBX dove (Dissent) and the mven (the 
E^blished Chur^). ‘This book is certainly the most important 
original composition published durk^ the r 7tb century, ai^ to 
this day remains one of the widely-read classics of the Welsh 
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tongue, Morgan Uwyd wrote many other books in Welsh and 
English, all more or liw in the vein of the first book. 

During the remaining years of this period, the prose output 
of the Welsh preas consisted mainly of devotional books, written 
or translated for or at the instigation of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Kno^edge. The Established Church, with the help of 
this society, made a gallant attempt to lighten the darkness of 
Wales by publishing books of this description, and it is mainly 
due to its exertions that the lamp of Welsh prose was kept 
burning during these years. Among the clergy who produced 
books of this description were Edward Samuel (1674-1748), 
who published among other works HoU Ddyledswydd Dyn, a 
translation of The Whole Duty of Man (1718) ; Moses Williams 
(1684-1742), a most diligent searcher into Welsh MSS. and 
translator ; Griffith Jones of Llanddowror (1683-1 761 ), the father 
of Welsh popular education ; lago ab Dewi (1644 ?-i722) and 
Theophilus Evans (1694-1769), the famous author of Drych y 
Prif Oesoedd (1716 and 1740). This book, like Llyjr y Tn 
Aderyn and Y Bardd C%vscy has an established position for all 
time in the annals of Welsh literature. 

We come now to the greatest of all Welsh prose writers, 
Ellis Wyn o Lasynys (1671-1734). His first work was a 
translation of Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living, under the title of 
Rheol Buchedd Sanctaidd (1701). His next work was the 
immortal Gweledigaethau y Bardd Ciosc (1703). The founda- 
tion of this work was L’Estrange’s translation of the Suenos 
of the Spaniard Quevedo. Ellis Wyn has certainly followed 
his original closely, even as Shakespeare followed his, but by 
his inimitable magic he has transmuted the characters and the 
scenery of the Spaniard into Welsh characters and scenery of 
the 17th century. No writer before or after him has used the 
Welsh language with such force and skill, and he will ever 
remain the stylist whom all Welsh writers will strive to imitate. 
The magic of his work has endowed the stately idiom of Gwynedd 
with such glamour that it has now become the standard idiom 
of Welsh prose. See Stern, Z. /. celt, PhiL iii. 165 IT. 

7. The Rise of Popular Poetry, 1 000^17^0, — Wlien Henry 
VII. ascended the throne, the old hostility of the Welsh 
towards the English disappeared. They had realized their 
wildest hope, that of seeing a Welshman wearing “ the crown of 
London.” Naturally enough, therefore, the descendants of the 
old Welsh gentry began to look towards England for recognition 
and preferment, and their interest in their own little country 
necessarily began to wane. The result was that the traditional 
patrons of the Welsh muse could no longer understand the 
language of the poets, and the poets were forced to seek some 
more profitable employment. Besides, the old conditions were 
changing ; the medieval traditions were indeed dying hard, 
but it gradually and imperceptibly came about that the poets of 
the older school had no audience. The only poets who still 
followed the old traditions were the rich farmers who sang 
on their own land,” as the Welsh phrase goes. A new school, 
however, was rising. The nation at large had a vast store of 
folk-poetry, full of all the poetical characteristics of the Celt, 
and it was this very poetry, despised as it was, that became 
ulrimately the groundwork of the new literature. 

The first landmark in this new development was the publica- 
tion in 1621 of Edmwnd Prys’s metrical version of the Psalms 
(followed by later editions in 1628, 1630, 1638 and 1648), and of 
the first poem of the Welshmen's Candle {Cannwyll y Cymry) 
of Rhys Pritchard, vicar of Llandovery (1569-1644). This was 
published in 1646. These works were not written in the old 
metres peculiar to Wales, but in the free metres, like those of 
English poetry. The former work is of the utmost importance, 
as these Psahns were about the first metrical hymns in use. 
Th^ are often rugged and uncouth, but many of the verses — 
such as the 23rd Psalm — ^have a haunting melody of their own, 
which grips the mind once and for ever. The second work, the 
first complete edition of which was published in 1672, consisted 
of moral verses in the metres of the old folk-songs {PeniUion 
Telyn), and for nearly two centuries was the ‘‘ guide, philosopher 
and friend of the common people. Many other poets of the 
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early part of this period wrote in these metres, such as Edward 
Dafydd 0 Fargam (fl. 1640), Rowland Fychan, Morgan Llwyd o 
Wynedd and William Phylip (d. 1669). Poetry in the free 
metres, however, was generally very crude, until it was given 
a new dignity by the greatest poet of the period, Huw Morus 0 
Bont y Meibion (1622-1709). Most of his earlier compositions, 
which are among his best, and which were influenced to a great 
extent by the cavalier poetry of England, are love poems, perfect 
mar\'els of felicitous ingenuity and sweetne.ss. He fixed the 
poetic canons of the free metres, and made what was before 
homely and uncouth, courtly and dignified. He wrote a cywydd 
marwnad to his con temporar}^, Edward Morus o’r Perthi Llwydion 
(d 1689), who was also a poet of considerable merit. Most of 
his work is composed of moral pieces ” and carols. Other 
poets of the period were Sion Dafydd Las (1650-1691), who was 
among the last of the family bards, and Dafydd Jones 0 Drefriw 
(fl. 1750). Towards the end of the period comes Lewys Morys 
(1700-1765). His poetry alone does not seem to warrant his 
fame, but he was the creator of a new period, the inspirer and 
the patron of Goronwy Owen. According to the lights of the 
i8th century, he was, like his brothers Richard and William, 
a scholar. His poetry, except a few well-known pieces, will 
never be popular, because it does not conform to modern canons 
of taste. His greatest merit is that he wrote the popular poetr\' 
then in vogue with a scholar’s elegance. 

8. The Reinval, — The two leading figures in this 

period are Goronwy Owen (1722-1769) and William Williams, 
Pantycelyn (1717-1791). Goronwy Owen wrote all his poetry 
in the cynghanedd, and his work gave the old metres a new life, 
lie raised them from the neglect into which they had fallen, 
and caused them to be, till this day, the vehicle of half the poetical 
thought of Wales. But he was in no way a representative of 
his age ; he, like Milton, sang among a crowd of inferior poets 
themes quite detached from the life of his time, so that he also, 
like liis English brother, lacks “ human interest.” After Dafydd 
ab Gwilym, he is the greatest poet who sang in the old metres, 
and the influence of his correct and fastidious muse remains to 
this day. William Williams, however, wrote in the free metres in 
a way that was astoundingly fresh. It is not enough to sa}^ </f 
him that he was a hymnologist ; he is much more, he is the 
national poet of Wales. He had certainly the loftiest imagina- 
tion of all the poets of five centuries, and his influence on the 
Welsh people can be gauged by the fact that a good deal of his 
idiom and dialect has fixed itself indelibly on modern literary 
Welsh. Besides the hymns, he wrote a religious epic, Theo- 
memphus, which is to this day the national epic of evangelical 
Wales. Even as Goronwy Owen is the father of modern Welsh 
poetry in the old metres, so William Williams is the great fountain- 
head of the free metres, because he set aflame the imagination 
of every poet that succeeded him. With two such pioneers, it is 
natural that the rest of this period should contain many great 
names. Thomas Edwards (Twm o’r Nant) (1739-1810) has 
been called by an unwarrantably bold hyperbole, the Welsh 
Shakespeare.” Most of his works are interludes and ballads, 
and he used to be very popular with the common people ; he 
is, to this day, probably the oftenest quoted of all the Welsh 
poets, William Wynn, rector of Llangynhafal (1704*^1760), 
is the author of a “ Cywydd of the Great Judgment,” which 
bears comparison with Goronwy Owen’s masterpiece. Evan 
Evans (leuan Brydydd Hir) (1731-1789) was famous both as 
a poet and as a scholar and antiquarian. Edward Rhisiart 
(1714-1777), the schoolmaster of Ystradmeurig, was a scholar 
and a writer of pastorals in the manner o^ Theocritus. Most 
of the other poets who flourished towards the end of this period 
— Dafydd Ddu Eryri (1760-1822), Gwallter Mechain (1761- 
1849), Robert ab Gwilym Ddu (1767-1850), Dafydd lonawr 
(1751-1827); Dewi Wyn 0 Eifion (i 784-1841 )^were brought 
into prominence by the Eisteddfod, which began to increase 
in influence during this period until it has become to-day the 
national festival. They all wrote for the most part in cynghanedd y 
and the work of nearly all of them is marked by correctness 
rather than by poetical inspiration^ 
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9. Prme after In the preceding periods, we have seen 

that Welsh prose, though abundant in quantity, had a very 
narrow range* * Few writers rose above theological controversy 
or moral treatises, and the humaner side of literature was almost 
entirely neglected. In this period, however, we find a prose 
literature that, with the exception of scientific works, is as 
wide in its range as that of England, and all departments are well 
and competently represented, though by but few names. Ehr 
Lewis Edwards (1809-1887) struck a new note when he began 
to contribute his literary and theological essays to the periodicals, 
but, though many have equalled and even surpassed him as 
theological essayists, few, if any, of his followers have attempted 
the literar)'^ and critical essays on which his fame as writer must 
mainly rest. Together with Clwilym Hiraethog (1803-1883), 
the author of the inimitable Llythyrau Hen Ffarmw, he may 
l>e regarded as the pioneer of the new literature. Samuel 
Roberts (1800-1885), generally known as S. R., wrote numerous 
tracts and books on politics and economics, and as a political 
thinker he was in many respects far in advance of his English 
contemporaries. It was in this period, too, that Wales liad her 
national novelist, Daniel Owen (1836-1895). He was a novelist 
of the Dickens school, and delighted like his great master 
“ in writing mythology rather than fiction.” He has created a 
new literary atmosphere, in which the characters of Puritanical 
and plebeian Wales move freely and without restraint. He cart 
never he eclipsed just as Sir Walter Scott cannot be eclipsed, 
liecause the Wales which he describes is slowly passing away. 
He has many worthy disciples, among whom Miss Winnie Parry 
IS easily first. Indeed, in her finer taste and greater firmness 
of touch, she stands on a higher plane than even her great master. 
The inspiring genius of the latter part of this period is Owen 
M. Edwards (b. 1858), and, as a stylist, all writers of Welsh 
prose since Ellis Wynn have to concede him the laurel. His 
little books of travel and history and anecdote have created, 
or rather, are creating a new school of writers, scrupulously 
and almost pedantically careful and correct, an ideal which, 
on its philological side is the outcome of the scientific study of 
the language as inaugurated by Sir John Rh^s ahd Professor 
Morris Jones. One of the earliest, if not the ablest writer of 
this ” new Welsh ” was the independent and original Emrys 
ap Iwan (d. 1906), whose Homiliau was published in 1907. 

10. Poetry after .—The origins of this period are really 

placed in the last period. Its great characteristics are the 
development of the lyric, and the influence of English and 
continental ideas. Just as the cywydd was among the older 
writers the favourite form of poetry, so the lyric becomes now 
paramount, almost to the exclusion of other forms. The first 
great name, after those already mentioned in the development of 
this form of poetry, is that of Anne Griffiths (1776-1805). Her 
poetry is exclusively composed of hymns, but to the English 
mind, the word “ hymn is entirely inadequate to give arty idea 
of the passion, the mjgsticism and the rich symbolistic grace of 
her poems. She gave to the Welsh lyric the depth and the rather 
rtielancholy intensity which has always characterized it. Evan 
Evans (leuan Gian Geirionydd) (1795-1855) was also a hymno- 
logist, but he wrote many secular lyrics and dxvdlau — among the 
former being the famous Marfa Rkuddlan, Ebencfter Thomas 
(Ebert Fardd) (1802-1863) was a famous Eisteddfodwr ; his best 
work is his awdlau, and no one will deny him the distinction of 
lieing the master poet of the awdl in the 19th century. Gwilym 
Cawjndaf (1795-1848), dho a writer of duMau, has the gift of 
Simple and direct expression, well exemplified in Hiraetk Cymro 
am et wlad. Daniel Ddu (1792^1846) was a scholat who wrote 
some touching lyrics and hymns. Gwilym Hiiraethog ^1802- 
1883) attempted an epic, Einmanwely With indifferent suc^ss. 
His shorter works and some of his awdlau are of a much 
order. Caledfiyn (1801-1869) Was a direct successor of 
Wyh and the eaHier writers of awdlau^ bMt hiS i)rytliad y R&tksay 
Castle is Superior to anything Which his master wrote. Similar 
in genius, though riot on quite aS high a plane, were Nicander 
(1809-1874), Cynddelw (1812-1875), Gwalchmai (€803-1897) and 
Tudno (i844'**i8$i5): * ^ 


John Blackwell (Alun) (170771840) ms lyricist of the* Ar<it 
order^ With leuan Gian Geinonydd, Ke is the pioneer oFjhc 
secular lyric of the 19th century. Succeeding to this 
lyricists, we have another later group, Ceinog (1832-188^), 
Talhaiarn (1810-1869) and Mvnyddpg (1833-1877), who certainly 
had the advantage over their jired^cessors in frcshiiess, in 
vigour and in human interest, but they lacked the scholastic 
training of the earlier group, and so their work is often uneven, 
and cannot therefore be fairly compared with that of the earlier 
poets. Ceiriog, of course, is the greater name of the three, and^is 
to Wales what Robert Burns was to Scotland, slmring with him 
his poetical faults and merits. He is called the national poet of 
Wales, because he was the first to sing of tlie land and the nation 
he knew, and he cast the glamour of his genius over the life of the 
giverifij the peasants of Wales. 

Somewhat higher flights were essayed by Gwilym Maries 
(1834-1879) and Islwyn (1832-1878). Their poetry is Words- 
worthian and mystical, and well exemplifies the love of metar 
physics and speculation which is growing in Wales, Islwyn^s 
Y storm, though uneven, is full of powerful passages, aiwi he wag a 
master of bl^k verse. Of the remaining poets of this period 
living in 1908, the most distinguished was the Rev. Elvet Lewis in 
the older generation, and Eifion Wyn m the younger— both 
writers of lyrics. Other lyrical poets of tlie first class are Gwylfa 
and Silyn Roberts. In the old metres, two poets stand out 
prominent above all others — J. Morris Jones and T. Gwynn 
Jones. The AwdL t Famon of the former, and the Ymodamad 
Arthur of the latter, gave reason to believe that Welsh poetry 
was only entering on its golden period. 

AuTHORTTrEs.— GVwtfrfl/ — T. Stepliens, Literature of the Kymry 
(London*, 1876) ; L. C, 'Stern in Die Kultur d, Gegenwart, 1. xi. t pp. 
1 14-130; Gwcirydcl ai) Rhys, Hums Llenyddiaeth Gymr$%g, fjoa*- 
i6jo (London, 1885) ; C. Ashton., Hanes Llenyddtaeth Gymreig, /6jr/- 
iSjo (Liverpool, 1893) ; J* Loth, Les Mabtnogton (2 vols., Paris, 
1889) ; E. Anwyl, Prolegomena to Welsh Poetry (London, 1905). al«6 cm 
th© Mabinogi in Zettschr, /. celt, Phil. i. 277 fi.; 1 . B. John, The Mabin* 
ogfon (London, 1901); T. Shankland, Dtwygwyr Crmnf> reprinted from 
Seren Gamer (iSgo) ; W. J. Grulfydd, Foreign Influences on Welsh 
Literature tn the XlV. and A'P. Centuries, Guild of Welsh Graduates 
(1908) ; Gwilym Lleyn, Llyfryddiaeth y Cymry (Llanidloes, J867) ; 
Robert Williams, Enveogion Cymru (Llandovery, 1852) ; Owen Jones, 
Cymru (2 vols., London, 1875) ; D. W. Nash, History of the Battle 
of Cattraeth (Tenby, 1861) ; Encyclopaedia Cumbrensis (lo vols., 
* 1889-1896) ; C. Ashton, Bywyd ac amserau yr Esgob Morgan 
(Treherbcrt, 1891) ; J. Foulkes, J. Ceiriog Hughes, ei tywyd‘ a*i 
waith (Liverpool, 1887) , J. M Jones, Lienyddiaeth fy» ngwlad (Holy- 
well, 1893) I H. Elvet Lewis, Sweet Singers of Wales (London. 1889) \ 
H. W. Lioyd, Welsh Books Printed Abroad in the XV L and XV I L 
Centuries (London, i88i). 

Anthologies, Selected Prose and Verse, S*c. -W. F. Skene, The 
Pour Ancient Books of Wales (2 vols,, Edinburgh, 1868) ; W. Owen 
(Pughe), lolo Morganwg and Owen Jones (Myfyr), Myvynan Archai- 
ology of Wales (3 vols., London, 1801 ; * Denbigh, 1870, in i vol.) ; 
Dr John Davies (o Fallwyd), Flores Poetarum Bntannicorum (Shrews- 
bury, 1710 ; Swansea, 1814 ; reprinted London, 1864) ; Idlo 
Morganwg, lolo Manuscripts (Llandovery, 1848) ; E. Evaits, Some 
Specimens of ike Poetry of the Antient Welsh Bards translated into 
English, (London, 1764) ; Hugh Jones, Dewisol Ganiadau yr 
Oes Hon (Shrewsbury, 1739 ; ® Merthyr. 1827). Diddanwch Teuluaiad 
(London, 1763) ; Davidi Jones, Blodeugerdd Cyfhfy (Shrewsbury 
1779) ; Owen Jones, Ceinion Lienyddiaeth Gymretg (2 vols., LondM, 
1876); W. Lewis Jones, Cantadau Cymru (Bangpr*, IJ908) ; W, 
Jenkyn Thomas, Pemllion Tdyn (Carnarvon, 1894)1; Myrddin 
Fardd. Cynfeirdfl Lleyn (1905) ; Cyfres LUn Cymru, vols. i.-vi. 
(Cardiif, 1900-1906); W. J. Grunydd, Y Floaeugerdd Newydd 
(Canhfi, 1908) ; O. M. Edwards, Beirdd y Berwyn fConway, 1963). 

Versification, — Dhfydd Mdrganwg, Yr Ysgol Farddol (Cardiff*, 
1887) ; lolo Morganwg, Cyfrinetm Beirdd Vnys Pryduin (M^thyr, 
1829 ; * Carnarvon, 1874) ; Sivmni, Vychan and Dafydd Ddu Ath^ramf 
Dosparth Edeyrn Davod Aur, ed. b\' J. Williams ab Ithcl (Llandovery* 
1856) ; J. Morris Jone.s, ‘‘ Welsh Vetsiftcatioa,'’ Zeitsekr. /, bsU: PM. 
iv* j)p. 106-142. * . 

Collected Works, Editions and Beprimts, — Cwciao«V 3 n^il Evaas 
and Joim |Uiys» Y Llyvyr Cpch 0 Hergest (2 voL. Ox^ford, 1887-1^90), 
Pcdeir iCainc y Mabinogi (Oxford, 1897); J. GWenOgvtyh Eyans, 
The Black Book of Carmarthen (Oxfora, 1967; also in faesMle, 
Oxford, r888), Uyvyr /Od irans, by DrMorgan\ /y/<?>(refxpinted 18S8), 
Oil Synwyr pmi [Salmhnry] (Bangor, i9oi); J, Morria Jongs and 
John Rliys, Uyyyr Aflhyr Idamde^ivreyi (pxfprd. 1894) ; 

Owen, Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales (2 vols*, txxdOOni 1841), 
Brut y Tyvtysd'gion (London, 1863) ; J. Willlants abTtHel, Goiodin 
with Nbtas and Translation ( llfttido very, 1892) ; S^phims* 
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ChdQdin funtk Notes and Tfanslation, ed. by T, PoweV(London, x888) ; 
R. Williams, Sdectione from the Nengwrt MSS. {2 vols., London^ 
1876-1892) ; T. Powel, i^storya de Carolo Magno (London, 1883), 
Psalmau Dafydd tran$* hy W. Morgan (facsimile, 18^6) ; Owen Jones 
(Itfyfyr) and W. OWen (Pughe), Barddoniaeth Dafydd ab Gwilym 
(London, 1789) ; Walter Davies and J. Jones, Poetical Works of 
Lewis Glyn Cotki (1837) ; Prince Louis Bonaparte, Atkrawaeth 
Gfistnogavl by Morys Clynoc (facsimile London, 1880) ; Walter 
Davies, Caniadau Huw Morus (2 vols., 1823), Psalmau Dafydd gan 
W. MiddU^m (Llanfair, 182^; J. Morris Jones, Gwdedugaethai y 
Bardd pwso gan Elis Wynne (Bangor, 1898) ; R. Jones, The Poetical 
Works of Goronwy Owen (2 vols., London, 1876) ,* W. J. Gruff ydd, 
Cywyddau Goronwy Owen (Newport, 190^ ,* T. E, Ellis, Cweithiau 
Morgan IJwyd (Bangor, 1899) ; J. H. Davies, Yn y Llyvyr hwn 
(Bangor, 1902) ; S. J. Evans, Drychy Prif Oesoedd gan Th. Evans 
(Bangor, 1902) ; W. P, Williams, Deffyniad Ffydd Eglwys Loegr gan 
Morys Kyjfin (Bangor, 1908) ; N. Cynhafal Jones, Gweithiau W. 
Wilhams Pantycelyn (2 vols., 1887-1891) ; O. M. Edwards, Gweithiau 
Islwyn (1897). (W. J. G.) 

V, Breton Literature. — Unlike the literature of Wales, the 
literature of Brittany is destitute of originality, and we find 
nothing to compare with the Mahinogion. Till the rpth century 
all the monuments which have come down to us are copies of 
French models, though the retention down to the 17th century of 
that intricate system of versification found in Welsh and Cornish 
may indicate that what was really Breton in spirit has not 
been preserved (v. J. Loth, La Mitrique gaHoise, ii. 177-203). 
It is usual to divide the literature into three periods in con- 
formity with the language in which the monuments are written — 
Old, Middle, and Modern Breton. No connected monuments of 
the first period (8th to nth centuries) have come down to us. 
For our knowledge of the language of this period we must have 
recourse to the manuscripts containing glosses and the names 
occurring in ancient documents. The chief collections of glosses 
are (i) the Oxford glosses on Eutychius ; (2) the Luxemburg 
glosses ; (3) the Bern glosses on Virgil ; (4) the glosses on 
Amalarius (Corpus Christi, Cambridge) ; (5) five Collationes 
Canonunt, the cliief manuscripts being at Paris and Orleans.' All 
these glosses have been published in one volume by J. Loth 
(Vocabtdatre Vieux- Breton, Paris, 1884). From a linguistic point 
of view the Breton names in the Latin lives of saints are very 
important, particularly those of St Samson, St Paul, Aurelian, 
St Winwaloe, St Ninnoc, St Gildas and St Brieuc. Of even 
greater value are the names in the Charter of Redon, which was 
written in the nth century, but dates largely from the 9th 
(published by A. de Courson, 1865) ; we may also mention the 
Charter of I^ndevennec (nth century). In the Middle Breton 
period, which extends from the nth to the 17th centuries, we are 
obliged, down to the 15th century, to rely on official documents 
such os the Charter of Quimperl6. French seems to have been 
the language of the aristocracy and the medium of culture. 
Hence the oldest connected texts are either translated or imitated 
from French, and are full of French words. We might mention a 
Book of Hours belonging to the i6th century, published by ' 
Whitley Stokes, and three religious poems bound up with the 
Grand Mystere de Jesus ; further, the Life of St Catherine ( 1 576) in 
proS.e (published by Emault, Revue celtique, viii. 76), translated 
from the Golden Legend, the Mirror of DeaiJf, containing 3360 
verses, which was composed in 1519 and printed in 1576, the 
Mirror of Confession, a translation from the French in prose 
(1621), the Christian Doctrine, a translation in verse (1622), 
a collection of carols {An Nouelou ancien, 1650, Rev. celt. vols. 
x.-xiii.l and the Christian Meditations of J. Cadec, 1651 {Rev. Celt, 
XX, 5(y. The earliest Breton printed work is the Catholicon of 

J ean Lagadeuc, a Breton-Iatm-French dictionary, dated 1464 
ut printed first in 1499 (reprinted by R. F. Le Ix»rient, 
1867). Modem Breton begins with the orthographical reforms 
of the Jesuit, JuHen Maunoir, whose grammar ^ Sacri ColUge 
de Jisus) and dictionary appeared in i 6 S 9 ' Throughout the 
modern period we find numerous collections of religious poems 
and manuals of devotion in prose and verse, which we cannot 
here attempt to enumerate. But the bulk of Breton litera- 
ture before the J9th century consists of mysteries and miracle 
plays. This class of literature had a tremendous vogue in 
Brittany, and the native stage was only killed about 1850. 


It is stated, for instance, that no less than 15,000 copies 
were sold of the Tragedy of ike Four Sons of AymoHf first 
published in 1815. It is impossible to give the titles of aU the 
dramas which have conae down to us (about 120). The manuscript 
collection of the Biblioth^que Nationale in Paris is described 
in the Revue celtique, xi. 389-423 (many since published) and 
Le Braz gives a useful list of other manuscripts in the biblio- 
graphical appendix to his Theatre celtique. A few of these plays 
belong to the Middle Breton period. The Life of St Nonn, the 
mother of St David, belongs to the end of the 15th century, 
and follows the Latin life (published by Emault in the Revue 
celtique, viii. 230 ff., 405 ff.). Le Grand Mystere de Jesus 
(1513) follows the French play of Arnoul Gresban and Jean 
Michel (published by H. de la Villemarqu^, Paris, 1865). A 
French original is also followed in the Mystire de Sainte Barbe 
(ist ed., 1557, 2nd ed., 1647, reprinted by Emault, Nantes, 
1885) These mystery plays may be divided into four categories 
according to the subjects with which they deal : (i) Old Testa- 
ment subjects ; (2) New Testament subjects ; (3) lives of 
saints ; (4) romances of chivalry. There is occasionally a dash of 
local colouring in these plays ; but the subject matter is taken 
from French sources or, m the case of the third category, from 
Latin lives. Even when the life of a Breton saint, e.g. St 
Gwennole, is dramatized, the treatment is the traditional one 
accorded to all saints of whatever origin. Amongst the most 
favourite subjects in addition to those already mentioned we may 
note the following : Vte des quatre fils Aymon, Ste Tryphine et le 
rot Arthur, Huon de Bordeaux, Vte de Louis Eumus, Robert le 
Diahle. These mysteries commonly contain from 5000 to 9000 
lines of either 12 or 8 syllables apiece. For the sake of complete- 
ness we may add the names of three farces, described by Le 
Braz : Ar Farvel goapaer {Le bouffon moqueur), Ian Melargi 
{Mardi-gras), La Vte de Mardi-gras, de triste Mtne, sa femme, et de 
ses enfants. The actors, who were always peasants, came to be 
regarded with an unfavourable eye by the clergy, who finally 
succeeded in killing the Breton stage. 

We look in vain for any manifestation of originality in Breton 
literature uiftil we reach the igth century. The consciousness 
of nationality then awakened and found expression in verse. 

The movement led by Le Gonidec (described above in the 
section on Breton langut^e) caused ardent patriots to endeavour 
to create a national literature, more especially when the attention 
of the whole world of letters was directed to Brittany after the 
publication of the Barzas Bretz. The most prominent of these 
pioneers were Auguste Brizeux, F. M. Luzel and Prosper Proux. 
Brizeux (1803-1858), better known as a French poet, wrote a 
collection of lyrics entitled Telen Arvor, or the Armortcan Harp 
(Lorient, 1844, reprinted Paris, 1903). Luzcl’s original com- 
positions were published under the title of Bepred Breizad, 
Toujours Breton (Morlaix, 1865), and Prosper Proux is known as 
the author of Canaouenno grit gant eur Chernewod (1838) and 
Ar Bombard Kerne, or The Hautboy of Cornouailles (Guingamp, 
i866). Dottin also mentions Telenn Rethengol, by J. Lescour 
(Brest, 1867) ; Telenn Gwengam, by the same writer (Brest, 1869), 
a volume of Chansoniou by Y. M. Thomas (Lannion, 1870), and 
another by C. Rannou. This was a very creditable beginning, 
but the themes of these writers are apt to be somewhat conven- 
tional and the constant recurrence of the same situation or the 
same idea grows monotonous. An anthology of poems connected 
with this movement appeared at QuimperU in 1862 under the 
title of Bleuniou Breiz, Poesies anciennes et modernes de la Basse- 
Bretagne (reprinted, Paris, 1905). Several of La Fontaine’s 
fables were published in a Breton dress by P. D. de Goesbriand 
(Morlaix, 1836), and a collection of fables in verse which is 
thought very highly of by cultivated Bretons appeared under the 
title of MarvaiUou Grac^h koz by G. Milin (Brest, i8^7), A book 
of Georgies in the dialect of Vannes appeared und^ the title of 
Levr al labourer (The Farmer’s Book) by I’Abb^ Guillome(yannes, 
1849), and Le Gonidec prepared a translation of the Scriptures, 
which was revised by Troude and Milin, and published at St 
Brieuc in i86& But the real literature ol Brittany consists of 
legends, folk-tales and ballads. The first to tap this source was 
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Hersart de la Villemarqu6 (1815-1895), who issued in 1839 his 
famous collection of ballads entitled Banos Buiz, but which 
cannot be regarded as an anthology of Breton popular poetry. 
The publication of this work gave rise to a controversy whi^ 
is almost as famous as that caused by Macpherson’s forgeries. 
De la Villemarqu6 was endowed with considerable poetic gifts, 
and, coming as he did at a time when folk-poetry was the fashion, 
he determined to collect the popular literature of his own country. 
However, he was not content to publish the poems as he found 
them circulating in Brittany. With the aid of several colla- 
borators he transformed his material, eliminating anything that 
was crude and gross. The poems included in his collection may 
be divided into three classes : (i) Poems rearranged by himself 
or others. These consist mainly of love-songs and ballads. 
(2) Modern poems transferred to medieval times. (3) Spurious 
poems dealing with such personages as Nominoe and Merlin. 
The compiler of the Barzas Breiz unfortunately laboured under 
the delusion that these Breton folk-songs were in the first 
instance the work of medieval bards corresponding to Taliessin 
and Llywarch Hen in Wales, and that it was possible to make 
them appear in their primitive dress. The very title of the 
collection indicates the artificial nature of the contents. For 
Barzas (in the 2nd edition of 1867 spelt Barzaz) is not a Breton 
word at all but is formed on Welsh barddas (bardic poems). 
For the whole controversy the reader may consult H. Gaidoz and 
P. S^billot, “Bibliographic des traditions et de la litt^rature 
populaire de la Bretagne’’ {Revue celtique, v. 277 ff., and 
G. Dottin in the Revue de synthese htsionque, viii. 95 ff.). In 
Brittany it is usual to divide the popular poetry into gwerziou 
and somou. The gwerziou (complaintes) deal with local history, 
folk-lore, religious legends and superstitions, and are in general 
much more original than the other class. The soniou consist of 
love-songs, satires, carols and marriage-lays, as well as others 
dealing with professional occupations, and seem in many cases 
to show traces of French influence. The first scholar who 
published the genuine ballad literature of Brittany was F. M. 
Luzel, who issued two volumes under the title of Gwerziou 
Breiz^’Izel, chants populaires de la Basse- Bretagne (Lorient and 
Paris, 1868, 1874). This collection contains several of the 
originals of poems in the Barzas Breiz, Luzel is also the author 
of a collection of Breton tales in French translation. Conies 
hreions recueillis et traduits par F, M, Luzel (Quimperl^, 1870). 
The same author published Lcs Legendes chretiennes de la Basse- 
Bretagne (Paris, 1881) and Veillies bretonnes, tnoeurs, chants ^ 
conies et rictis populaires des Bretons- Armoncains (Morlaix, 1879). 
Another indefatigable collector of Breton legends is Anatole Ic 
Braz, who was commissioned by the minister of public instruction 
to investigate the stories current with reference to An Ankou 
(death). Le Braz’s results are to be found in his La Llgende de 
la mart (1902^). A well-known collection of stories with a 
French translation was issued by the lexicographer Troude under 
the title of Ar marvailler brezounek (Brest, 1870), and one of the 
most popular books at the present day is Pipi Gonto, by A. le Moal 
(St Brieuc, vol. i. 1902, vol. ii. 1908). A recent collection of 
stories with a religious tendency is C. M. le Prat’s Marvailhau ar 
Vretoned (Brest, 1907). The jnodem movement, which started 
in the ’nineties of last century, has already produced numerous 
dramas and volumes of lyrics, and it may now be affirmed in all 
seriousness that Brittany is producing something really national. 
The scope of the writers of the earlier movement was very 
limited and little originality was displayed in their productions. 
The literary output of the last ten years m Brittany may truly 
be termed prodigious, and much of it reaches quite a high level. 
The dramas which are being produced are mainly propagandist 
in the interests either of the Union Rigionaliste BreUmne or of 
temperance reform. These are for the most part very CTude, 
but they have been received with great enthusiasm, and this Ims 
led to the revival of the old mysteries, though in a somewhat 
modified form. Tht foremost living writer is Eanch Jaffremou, 
who writes under the name of ** Taldir'* (Brow of Steel) and is the 
author of two very striking volumes of lyrics — An Hirvouiau 
or Sighs (St Brieuc, 1899) and An Dden Dir or The Harp of 


Sted (St Brieuc, 1900), The latter is the most interesting out- 
come^ of the modem movement. Among o^her poets wc may 
mention N. Quellien (Annaik, Paris, 1880; Breiz^ Poisies 
bretonnes, Paris, 1898), Erwan Berthou {Dre an Delen hag at 
Phorn-boud^ Par la harpe et par le cor de guerre ^ St Brieuc, 1904), 
C. M. le Prat, who writes under the name of Klaoda (Mouez 
Reier Plougastel, “The Voice of the Cliffs of Plougastel,” St 
Brieuc, 1905), J. Cuillandre {Mouez an Aochou, La Voix des 
greves, Rennes, i903)> abb6 Lec’hvien, Gwerziou ha somou (St 
Brieuc, 1900), and, further, two anonymous volumes of verse. 
An Tremener, Gwerziou ha somou (Brest, 1900), and KanaoU'- 
ennou Kerne (Brest, 1900). Two older collections arc mentioned 
by Dottin — J, Cadiou, En Breiz-lzel (Morlaix, 1885) and Ivona 
(Morlaix, 1886). An anthology of latter-day lyrics appeared at 
Rennes in 1902 under the title of Bleumou Breiz-lzd, Dtbab 
Barzontezou, Of the numerous plays those most deserving of 
mention from a literary point of view are perhaps Ar Vezvenii 
by T. le Garrec; the comedy Alanik cd Louarn by J. M. Perrot 
(Brest, 1905) based on the farce of Pathelin ; Tanguy Malmanche, 
Le Conte de Vdme qui a jainty in which Breton superstitions 
connected with the spirits of the dead are introduced with 
strange effect ; J. le Bay on, En Euiru Keriolet (Vannes, 1902), 
which deals with the life and death of a blaspheming Breton 
nobleman of the early part of the 17th century ; F. Jaffrennou, 
Ponikallek (Brest, 1903), which tells of the betrayal of a noble 
Breton who was put to death by the French in 1720 ; and the 
farce Eur Pesk-Ebrel by L. Rennadis (Morlaix, 1900). 

Authorities. — A history of Breton literature does not exist, 
though we possess ample materials for such a work. The following 
works and articles may be consulted G. Dottin, Revue de sy>ifhise 
historique, viii 93-104, contains a 'full bibliography ; J., Loth. 

Chfestomathie hretonne (Pans, 1890) ; L. C. .Stern in Die RuUur d. 
Gegenwart, 1 xi. i, pp. 132-137; A. le Braz. Le Ihidtfc celtique 
(Pans, 1904) ; H. Gaidoz and P. S6billot, “ Bibhogranhie des 
traditions et de la litt6raturc populaire de la Bretagne (Revue 
celtique, V. 277-338 ; supplement by P. S6billot, Revue de Bretagne, 
de Vendh, et d* Anjou, 1894) ; F. M. Imzel, Formules initiales et 
finales des conteiirs cn Basse-Bretagne ** (Revue celtique, lii. 336 ff.) ; 
L. F. Sauv6, “ Formulettes et traditions di verses de la Basse- 
Bretagne (Revue celtique, v. ff.) ; Charmes, " Oraisons et con- 
jurations magiques,” ih, vi. 66 n. ; “ Dcvmettes bretonnes," tft. iv. 
60 ff. : “ l*roverbes et dicton.s de la Basse-Bretagne,” ib. i.-iii. 
For Breton proverbs sec also A. Bnzeux, ” Furaez Breiz,” m CEuvres 
de A. Bfizeux (Pans, 1903) ; J. Loth, ” Chansons en bas-vannetais ” 
(Revue celtique, vii. 171 ff^; N. Quellien, Chansons et danses des 
Bretons (Pans, 1889) ; E. Ernault, ” Chansons populaires ” (Revue 
celtique, xxiii. 12 1 ff.) ; P. le Roux, ” Unc Chanson bretonne dii xviii« 
sidcle ” (Revue celtique, xix. i). Since 1901 a complete bibliography of 
modern works pertaining to Breton language and literature appears 
from time to time in the Annates de Bretagne, 

VI. C0RNI.SH Literature. — The literature of Cornwall is 
more destitute of originality and more limited in scope than that 
of Brittany, and it is remarkable that the medieval drama should 
occupy the most prominent place in both. The e^liest Cornish 
we know consists of proper names and a vocabulary. About 200 
Cornish names occur among the manumissions of serfs in the 
Bodmin Gospels (10th century). They were printed by 
Whitley Stokes in the Revw celtique, i. 232. Next comes the 
Cottonian Vocabulary, which seems to follow a similar Anglo- 
Seixon collection and is contained in a 12th-century MS. at the 
British Museum. It consists of seven pages and the words are 
classified under various headings, such as heaven and earth, 
different parts of the human body, birds, beasts, fishes, trees, 
herbs, ecclesiastical and liturgical terms. At the end we find a 
number of adjectives. This vocabulary was printed by Zeuss *, 
p. 1065, and again in alphabetical order by Nqiris in the Or^ndlia. 
The Iwgua^e of this document i^ termed Old Cornish, aldiough 
the forms it contains correspond to those of Mid. Welsh and 
Mid. Breton. 

The first piece of coimected Cornish which we know consists of 
a poem, or portion of a play (?), of forty-one lines discovered by 
Jenner in the British Museum, ’piis fragment was probably 
written about 1400 and deals with the subject of marriage 
(edited by W. Stokes in the Revue ■celtique, iv. 258). A hrae 
later is the Poem of Mount Calvary or the Passion, of whidti 
five MSS. are in existence. The poem has been twice printed. 
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fcf^st by Davies Gilbert with English translation by John Keigwin 
and again by W, Stokes for the London Philrfogical 
Society in 1862. • It consists of 259 stands of eight lines of 
seven syllables apiece, and contains a versified narrative of the 
events of the Passion made up from the Gospels and apocryphal 
sources, notably the Gospel of Nicodemus. But the bulk of 
Cornish lit^aturc is made up of plays, and in this connexion it 
may be noted that there still exist in the west of Cornwall the 
remains of a number of open-air amphitheatres, locally called j 
plan an guart) where the plays seem to have been acted. The 
earliest representatives of this kind of literature in Cornwall 
form a trilogy going under the name of Ordinalia, of which 
three MSS. are known, one a 15th-century Oxford MS. from 
which the two others are copied. The Ofdinalia were published 
by Edwin Norris under the title of The Ancient Cornish Drama 
(Oxford, 1859). Tlie first play is called Origo Mundi and deals 
with events from the Old Testament down to the building of 
Solomon’s temple. The second play, the Passto Domini, goes 
on without interruption into the third, the ResurrecHo Domini, 
which embraces the Harrowing of Hell, the Resurrection and 
Ascension, the legend of St Veronica and Tiberius, and the 
death of Pilate. Here again the pseudo-Gospel of Nicodemus 
is drawn upon, and interwoven with the Scriptural narrative 
we find the Legend of the Cross. As the title Ordinalia indicates, 
these plays arc of learned origin and are imitated from English 
sources. The popular name for these dramas, quari-mirkle , 
is a literal translation of the English term miracle play, and 
Norris shows that whole passages were translated word for word. 
Many of the events are represented as having taken place in 
well-known Cornish localities, but apart from this scarcely any 
traces of originality can be discovered, The same remark holds 
good in the case of another play, Beunans Mmasek or the Life 
oj St Meriasek. This deals in an incoherent manner with the 
life and death of Meriasek (in Breton Meriadek), the son of a 
duke of Brittany, and interwoven with this theme is the legend 
of St Silvester and the emperor Constantine, quite regardless 
of the circumstance that St Silvester lived in the 4th and St 
Meriasek in the 7th century. The MS. of this play was written 
by “ Dominus Hadton ” in the year 1504, and is preserved in the 
Peniarth library. The language is more recent than that of the 
Ordinalia^ and there is a cert<iin admixture of English. The 
Life of St Meriasek falls into two parts, and at the end of each the 
spectators ore invited to carouse. St Meriasek was in earlier 
times the patron saint of Caml>orne, where his fountain is still 
to be seen and pilgrims to it were known by the name of Merra-^ 
sickers. In this play, consequently, we might expect to find 
something really Cornish. But le Braz has shown that the 
author of thjs motley drama was content to draw his materials 
from Latin and English lives of saints. The story of Meriasek 
himself was taken from a Breton source and closely resembles 
the narrative of the 17th-century Breton hagiographer, Albert 
le Grand. The last play we have to mention is Gwreans an Bys 
(The Creation of the World), of which five complete copies are 
known. Two of these are in the Bodleian and one in the British 
Museum, which also possesses a further fragment. The oldest 
text was revised by William Jordan of HdstOn in but 
there are indications that parts of it at any rate' arc older than 
the Reformation. This play bears a great resemblance to the 
first part of the Orip Mundt, and may have been imitated from 
it. It was printed first by Qavies Gilbert iti 1827 ^ transla- 

tion by John Keig win, ana again by W. Stokes in the Transactions 
the London Philological Society for 1864, The language shows 
considerablb Signs of decay, and Lucifer and his angels are often 
made to speak English. The only other original compositions 
Qf any length written in Cornish are Nebbaz Gerriau dro (ho 
Catppciik (A Few Words about Cornish), by John Boson (printed 
ih the Journal of the Royal InstittUibn of CotmettU, i879)> «ind the 
Story of John of. Chy-an-Hiiir (Ram^s House), a folk-tme ivhich 
appears In Ireland and ebewtiere. The latter wAs printed in 
h,huyd*s Grmnmaf and in Fryce’s Atckaoologia, Andrew Borders 
of %e' Inttoduction of Knopleige (^X542) .contains gome 
Cornish conversations (see Archiv f, celt, Lexikopapfiie^ vdl. i.), [ 


and in Carew's Survey of Cornwedl a number of words and phrases 
are to be found. Apart from the Coriiidi preface to Lhuyd^s 
Grammar, the Other remains of the language consist of a few 
songs, verses, proverbs, epigrams, epitaplis, maxims, letters, 
conversations, mottoes and translations of cliaptcrs and passages 
of Scripture, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Commandments, 
King Charles’s Letter, &:c. These fragments are to be found 
(j) in the Gwavas MS. in the British Museum, a collection 
ranging in date from 1709 to 1736 ; (2) in the Borlase MS. 
(1750)? (3) Pryce’s Archaeologta Cornu-Bnianmea (1790); 
(4) in D. Gilbert’s editions of the Poem of the Passion (1826) 
and the Creation of the World (1827). They are enumerated, 
classified and described by Jenner in his Handbook, 

AuTiiORfnvs. * 11 . Jenner, Handbook of the Cornish Language 
(London, IQ04) ; A. le Braz, Le TIUdtre celtique (Pans, 1905): E 
Noms, Ike Ancient Cormsh Drama (2 vols., Oxford, 1850 ) ; 

Peter, The Old Cormsh Drama (London, 1906); L. C. Stem, I^ve 
Kiiltiir d. CfCgenwartf 1. xi. i, pp T31-132. (E C Q ) 

CELT, a word in common use among British and French 
archaeologists to describe the hatchets, adzes or chisels of chipped 
or shaped stone used by primitive man. The word is variously 
derived from the Welsh cellt, a flintstone (that being the material 
of wliich the weapons are chiefly made, though celts of basalt 
felstone and jade are found) ; from being supposed to be the 
implement peculiar to the Celtic peoples ; or from a Low Latin 
word celtis, a chisel. The last derivation is more probably 
correct. The word has come to be somewlxat loosely applied to 
metal as well as stone axe-hcads. The general form of stone celts 
is that of blades approaching an oval in section, with sides more 
or less straight and one end broader and sharper than the other. 
In length they vary from about 2 to as much as 16 in. The 
largest and finest specimens are found in Denmark : one in an 
English collection being of beautiful white flint 13 in. long, 1 J in. 
thick and 34 in. broad. Fhose found in Denmark are sometimes 
polished, but usually are left rough. Those found in north- 
western Europe are ground to a more or less smooth surface. 
That some were held in the hand and others fixed in wooden 
handles is clear from the presence of peculiar polished spaces 
produced by the friction of the wood. In the later stone adzes 
holes are sometimes found pierced to receive the handles. 

The bronze celts vary in size from an inch to a foot in length. 
The earlier specimens are much like the stone ones in shape and 
design, but the later manufactures show a marked improvement, 
the metal being usually pierced to receive the handles. It is 
noteworthy that the celtmakers never cast their axes with a 
transverse hole through which the handle might pass. Bronze 
celts are usually plain, but some are ornamented with ridges, 
dots or lines. I'hat they were made in the countries where tney 
are found is proved by the presence of moulds. 

A point worthy of mention is the position which stone celts 
hold in the folk-lore and superstitious beliefs of many lands. 
In the West of England the country folks believe the weapons 
fell originally from the sky as “ thunderbolts,” and that the water 
in which they are bailed is a specific for rheumatism, In the 
North and Scotland they are preservatives against cattle diseases. 
In Brittany a stone celt is thrown into a well to purify the water. 
In Sweden they are regarded as a protection against lightning. 
In Norway the belief is that, if they are genuine thunderbolts, a 
thread tied round them wlxen placed on hot coak will not burn 
but will become moist. In Germany, %ain^ Italy, the same 
beliefs prevaiL In Japan the stones are accounted of medicinal 
value, while in Burma and Assam they are infallible specifics for 
ophthalmia* In Africa they are the weapons of the Thunder* 
God, In India and amoi^ the Greeks the hatchet appears to 
have had a sacred importance, derived, doubtless, from the 
universal superstitious awe with which the^ Wc^M^ons of pre- 
historic man were regarded. 

See Sir J. Evans's Ancimi Stone Imptemenis of Great Britain \ 
L.ord Avebury's Prehistoric Times (l865-«^i90o) aiid vrijfiti 
t%m (1870) ; B. B.^Tylor’a Anthropology, Primitem Ac. 

For the history uf polished stone axes up to the 17111 century sec 
Dr Marcel Bandouin and Lionel Bonfiem$re in the BMlUtin ae la 
SocUU ^ Anikfopttlogie de Paris, ' 
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OELTESt KONRAD ( 1459-1 508), German humanist and Latin 
poet, the sbn of a vintner named Pickcl (of which Celtes is the 
Greek translation), was bom at WipfelrJ near Schweinfurt. He 
early ran away from home to avoid being set to bis father’s 
trade, and at Heidelberg was lucky enough to find a generous 
patron in Johann von Dalberg and a teacher in Agricola. After 
the death of the latter (1485) Celtes led the wandering life of 
a scholar of the Renaissance, visiting most of the countries of 
the continent, teaching in various universities, and everywhere 
establishing learned societies oh the model of the academy of 
Pomfionius Laetus at Rome. Among these was the Sodaltias 
litterana Rhmana or Celtua at Main2 (14O1)* In 1486 he pub- 
lished his first book, Ars verstficandi et carmmum, which created 
an immense sensation and gained him the honour of being 
crowned as the first poet laureate of Germany, the ceremony 
being performed by the emperor Frederick III. at the diet of 
Nuremberg in 1487. In 1497 he was appointed by the emjieror 
Maximilian I, professor of poetry and rhetoric at Vienna, and in 
1503 was made head of the new Collegium Poetarum et Mathe- 
maticorum, with the right of conferring the laureateship. He 
did much to introduce system into the methods of teaching, to 
purify the Latin of learned intercourse, and to further the study 
of the classics, especially the Greek. But he was more than a 
mere classicist of the Renaissance, He was keenly interested in 
history and topography, especially in that of his native country. 
It was he who first unearthed (in the convent of St Emmeran at 
Regensburg) the remarkable Latin poems of the nun Hrosvithii 
of Gandersheim, of which he published an edition (Nuremberg, 
1501), the historical poem Ltgurinus sive de rebus gesits Fredenci 
primi imperatons libri x (Augsburg, 1507), and the celebrated 
map of the Roman empire known as the Tabula Peultngenana 
(after Konrad Peutinger, to whom he left it). He projected a 
great work on Germany ; but of tliis only the Germama gmerahs 
and an historical work in prose, De ongipie, situ, mortbus et 
instituits Nunmbergae Itbellus, saw the light. As a writer of 
Latin verse Celtes far surpassed any of his predecessors. He 
composed odes, elegies, epigrams, dramatic pieces and an un- 
finished epic, the Theodonceis. His epigrams, edited by Hart- 
felder, were published at Berlin in 1881, His editions of the 
classics arc now, of course, out of date. He died at Vienna on 
the 4th of February 1508. 

For a full list of Celtej^'s works see Engelbert Klbpfel, De vita ct 
scriptis Conradt Celtis (2 vols., Freiburg, 1827) ; also Johann Asch- 
Dte fruheren W anderjahre des Conrad CcUe'^ (Vienna, 18G9) ; 
Hartmann, Konrad Celtes in Nurnherg (Nuremberg, 1889). 

OilLTlBBRIA, a term used by Greek and Roman writers to 
denote, sometimes the whole north-east of Spain, and sometimes 
the north-east part of the central plateau of the peninsula. 
The latter was probably the correct use. TJie Celtiberi, in this 
narrower sense, were not so much one tribe as a group of cantons — 
Arevaci, Pelendones, Berones and four or five others. They were 
the most warlike people in and. for a long time offered a 

stubborn resistance to the Romans. Originally Carthaginian 
mercenaries, they were induced to serve the Romans in a similar 
capacity, and Livy (xxiv. 49) distinctly states that they were the 
first mercenaries in the Roman army. They did not, however, 
keep faith, and several campaigns were undertaken against them. 
In 179 B.c. the whole country was subdued by T. Sempronius 
Gracchus, who by his generous treatment of the vanquished 
gained their esteem and affection. In 153 they again revolted, 
and were not finally overcome until the capture of Numantia 
(133). The twenty years’ war waged round this city, and its 
siege and destruction by Scipiojthe Younger (133 b.c.) form only- 
the most famous episode in the long struggle, which has left its 
mark in entrenchments near Numantk excavated in 1906-1907 
by German archaeologists. Mter the fall of Numantia, and still 
more after the death of Sertorius (72 b.c.), the Celtil:)erians 
became gradually romanized, and town life grew up among their 
valleys ; Clunia, for instance, became a Roman municipality, 
and ruins of its walls, gates and theatre testify to its civilization ; 
while Bilbilis (Bambola), another municipality, was the birth- 
place of the eminently Roman poet Martial. The Celtiberians 


may have been so called because they were thought to be the 
descendants of Celtic immigrants from Gaul into Iberia (Spain), 
or because they were regarded (cf, Lucan iv^ 9) as a mixed fuce 
of Celts and Spaniards (Iberians) ; in either case the name rwe- 
sents a geographer’s theory rather than an ascertained tact 
That a strong Celtic element existed in Spam is proved both by 
numerous traditions and by the more trustworthy evidence of 
place-names. Ibe Celtic place-names of Spain, however, are 
not confined to Celtibena or even to the north and east ; they 
occur even in the south and west. 

A Jong dt'Hcnption of the manners and customs of tl\e Celtibt n 
IS given by Diodorus Siculus (v. 34). I'hcir country was rough 

and unfruitful as a whole (barley, however, was cultivated), being 
chiefly used lor the pcisitue of sheen Us iilhabitanti cither led a 
nomadic hie 01 occuj)jed small villages , large towns were few 
rhea inhmtry and cavalry weie both excellent. In battle, they 
adopted the wedge-shaped formation of the column. They carried 
douole-cdgt'd swoids and short daggers for use h.ind to hand, th** 
steel of which was haidened by being buried undergioimd , then 
defensive aimour was a light Gallic shield or a round wicker buckler, 
and greaves of felt lound their legs. Thrv woie brazen hedmets 
witli purple crests, anfl rough haired black cloaks, m wdneh they sle{>t 
on the bare ground Like the Cautabi 1 . tlioy washed themselves wit li 
urine instead of water. They were said to offer sacrifice to a nameU'ss 
god (StralK) iii, p. 164) at the time of the full moon whm all the 
hau5k hold danced togethei before the doois of the houses# Although 
cruel to their enemies, Ihc)^ were hospitable to sli angers. They ate 
meat of all kinds, and drank a kind of mead E ITubncr’8 article 
fn Pauly- Wissowa’s Reatencvclofddir^ in. (1886-1893), collect*! all 
the ancient references, which arc ultnoat all brief. Strabo's notiC'* 
(bk. 111.), based poiliaps on Foscidonius, m tnlloat. (F J. H ) 

CEMENT (from Lat. caemenium, rough pieces of stone, 11 
shortened form of caedimentutn, from caedere, to cut), apparently 
first used of a mixture of broken stone, tiles, 8rc., with some 
binding material, and hence of any material capable of adl^oring 
to, and uniting into a coherent mass, fragments of a substance 
not in Itself adhesive. The term is often applied to adhesive 
mixtures employed to unite objects or part8 of objects (see below), 
hut in engineerin|<, when used without qualification, it means 
Portland cement, its modifications and congeners ; th^se are all 
hydraulic cements, t.e, whim set they resist the action of water, and 
can, under favourable conditions, be allowed to set under water. 

Hydraulic Cemhiis,-l\. was well known to builders in the 
earliest historic times that certain limes would, when set, resist 
the action of water, i.e, were hydraulic ; it was also known that 
this property could be conferred on ordinary lime by admixture 
of silicioiis materials such as pozztiolana or tufa. We have here 
the two classes into which hydraulic cements are divided. 

When pure chalk or limestone is “ burned/’ i*e, heated in a 
kiln until its carbonic acid has been driven off^ it yields pure lime. 
This slakes violently with water, giving slaked lime, 
which can be made into a smooth paste with water 
and mixed with sand to form common mortar. The 
setting of the mortar is due to the drying of the lime 
(a purely physical phenomenon, no chemical action occurring 
between* Inc lime and the sand). The function of the sand is 
simply thM of a diluent to prevent undue shrinkage and cracking 
in drying. Subsequent hardening of the mortar is caused by 
the gradual absorption of carbonic acid from the air by the lime, 
a shin of carbonate of lime being formed ; but the action is 
superficial. Mortar made from pure or fat ’’ lime cannot with- 
stand the action of water, and is only used for work done above 
water-level. If, however, such fat ” lime is mixed in the 
presence of water, not with sand but with silica in an active 
form, i.e, amorphous and (generally) hydrated, or with a silicate 
containing silica in an active conditiori, it will iwte with the 
silica and fditn a silicate of Ikne capable of resisting tiie, action 
of water. The mixture of the lime and active silica or a^tkate is a 
pozzuolanic cement. The simplest of all pozzuqknid cements 
would be a mixture of pure lime and hydrated silica, but though 
the lattcfr is prepared artificially for various purposes, it is too 
expensive to be used as a cement material. A similar obstacle 
lies in the way of using a certain native form of active silica, 
viz. kieselguhr, for it is too valuable as an absorbent of nitro- 
glycerine, for the manufacture of dynamite, to be available for 
making pozzuolanic cement- There are, however, many silicious 
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substances occurring abundantly in nature which can thus be 
used. They are mostly of volcanic origin, and include pumice, 
tufa, santorin earth, trass and pozzuolana itself. The following 
analyses show their general composition : — 



Neapolitan 
Pozzuo- 
lana 1 

(percent). 

Roman 

Pozzuo- 

lana 

(per cent). 

Trass 
(per cent). 

Soluble silica (S1O2) . . 1 

Insoluble mIicious residue i 
Alumina (ALO„) . . | 

Ferric oxide (F^Og) . . ! 

Lime (CaO) 

Magnesia (MgO) 

Sulphuric anhydride (SOy) 
Combined water (HgO) 
Carbonic anhydride (CO.j) 
Moisture 

Alkalis and loss 

27*80 

35-38 

] 19-80 

5.68 

”■35 

Trace 

] 4-27 

6*72 

32-64 

25-94 

22-74 ( 

4* 06 

Trace 

8-92 1 

4-33 

19*32 

50.40 

13-86 

3*10 

0*13 

7-57 

5-04 

0.58 

100*00 

100*00 

T 00*00 


An artificial product which serves perfectly as a pozzuolana is 
granulated blast-furnace slag. The slag, which must contain a 
high percentage of lime, is granulated by being run while fused 
into abundance of water. This granulated slag differs from the 
same slag allowed to cool slowly, in that a portion of the energy 
which it possesses while fused is retained after it has solidified. 
It bears to ordinary slowly cooled slag a similar relation to that 
borne by plastic sulphur to ordinary crystalline sulphur. This 
potential energy becomes kinetic when the slag is brought into 
contact with lime in the presence of water, and causes the forma- 
tion of a true hydraulic silicate of lime. The following analysis 

Per cent. 

I *04 

31-50 

18.56 
0.44 
42*22 
3-18 
0*70 
0-45 
2*21 


100.30 

I'lO 


99*20 

Granulated slag of this character is ground with slaked lime 
until both materials are in a state of fine division and intimately 
mixed. The usual proportions are three of slag to one of slaked 
lime by weight. The product termed slag cement sets slowly, 
but Ultimately attains a strength scarcely inferior to that of 
Portland cement. Although it is cheap and suitable for many 
purposes, its use is not large and tends to decrease. Pozzuolanic 
cements are little used in England. Generally speaking, they 
are only of local importance, their cheapness depending largely 
on the nearness and abundance of some suitable volcanic deposit 
of the trass or tufa class. They are not usually manufactured 
by the careful grinding together of the pozzuolana and the lime, 
but are mixed roughly, a great excess of pozzuolana being 


employed. This excess does no harm, for that part which fails 
to unite with the lime serves as a diluent, much as does sand in 
mortar. In fact, ordinary pozzuolanic cement made on the spot 
where it is to be used may be regarded as a better kind of common 
mortar having hydraulic qualities. Good hydraulic mortars may 
be made from lime mixed with furnace ashes or burnt clay as the 
pozzuolanic constituent. 

Cements of the Portland type differ in kind from those of the 
pozzuolanic class ; they are not mechanical mixtures of lime and 
active silica ready to unite under suitable conditions, 
but consist of definite chemical compounds of lime and 
silica and lime and alumina, which, when mixed with 
water, combine therewith, forming crystalline substances of great 
mechanical strength, and capable of adhering firmly to clean inert 
material, such as stone and sand. They are made by heating to a 
high temperature an intimate mixture of a calcareous substance 
and an aigillaceous substance. The commonest of such substances 
in England are chalk and clay, but where local conditions demand 
it, limestone, marl, shale, slag or any similar material may be 
used, provided that the correct proportions of lime, silica and 
alumina are maintained. The earliest forms of cements of the 
Portland class were the hydraulic limes. These are still largely 
used, and are prepared by burning limestones containing clayey 
matter. Some of these naturally possess a composition differing 
but little from that of the mixture of raw materials artifici- 
ally prepared for the manufacture of Portland cement itself. 
Although hydraulic limes have been in use from the most ancient 
times, their true nature and the reason of their resistance to 
water have only become known since 1791. Next in antiquity 
to hydraulic lime is Roman cement, prepared by heating an 
indurated marl occurring naturally in nodules. Its name must 
not be taken to imply that it was used by the ancients ; in point of 
fact the manufacture of this substance dates back only to 1796. 

With the growth of engineering in the early part of the 19th 
century arose a great demand for hydraulic cement. The supply 
of materials containing naturally suitable proportions of calcium 
carbonate and clay being limited, attempts were made to produce 
artificial mixtures which would serve a similar end. Among those 
who experimented in this direction was Joseph Aspdin, of Leeds, 
who added clay to finely ground limestone, calcined the mixture, 
and ground the product, which he called Portland cement. 
The only connexion between Portland cement and the place 
Portland is that the cement when set somewhat resembles 
Portland stone in colour. True, it is possible to manufacture 
Portland cement from Portland stone (after adding a suitable 
quantity of clay), but this is merely because Portland stone is 
substantially carbonate of lime ; any other limestone would serve 
equally well. Although Portland cement is later in date than 
either Roman cement or hydraulic lime, yet on account of its 
greater industrial importance, and of the fact that, being an 
artificial product, it is of approximately uniform composition 
and properties, it may conveniently be treated of first. The 
greater part of the Portland cement made in England is manu- 
factured on the Thames and Medway. The materials are chalk 
and Medway mud ; in a few works the latter is replaced by gault. 

The composition of typical samples of chalk and clay is shown in 
the following analyses * — 


shows the composition of a typical slag 

Insoluble residue 
Silica (SiOa) 

Alumina (AljOji) . 

Manganous oxide (MnO) 

Lime (CaO) 

Magnesia (MgO) 

Soda (N^O) 

Sulphuric anhydride (SOj) . 
Sulphur (S) . 


Deduct oxygen equivalent to sulphur 


Chalk. 

Clay. 

Silica (SiO)) .... 

Alumina + ferric oxide (Alj08 + 

Fe^Og) 

Lime (CaO) .... 

Magnesia (MgO) .... 
Carlxmic anhydride (COj) . 

Per cent. 
0*92 

0*24 

55-00 

0.36 

43-40 

99-92 

1 

Insoluble sillcious matter 

Silica (SiO-) 

Alumina (Al,^) . 

Ferric oxide (Fe^Oa) 

Lime (CaC^ 

Magnesia (MgO) . 

Soda (Na«0) 

Potash (KjjO) 

Sodium chloride (NaCl) 
Combined water, organic 
matter, and loss 

Per cent. 

26*67 

31-24 

i6*6o 

8*66 

0*25 

1*91 

1*00 

0-45 

1*86 

11*36 

1 roo*oo 

Consisting of 

Quartz (SiOg) 

Silica (SiO|) . 
Alumina (ALC^) 
Magnesia (MgO) . 
Soda (Na^O) . 

19*33 

5-19 

1*47 

0*03 

0*65 

26*67 

Felspar 

7 - 34 % 
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These materials are mixed in the proportion of about 3 : i by weight 
so that the dried mixture contains approximately 75 % of calcium 
Miximm carbonate, the balance bemg clay. The mixing may be 
effected m several ways. The method once exclusively 
used consists in mixing the raw materials with a large quantity of 
water in a wash mill, a machine having radial honzontal arms driven 
from a central vertical spindle and carrying harrows which stir up 
and intermix any soft material placed in the pit in which the 
apparatus revolves. The raw matenals in the correct proportion 
are fed into this mill together with a large quantity of water. The 
thin watery ** slip or slurry flows into large settling tanks (** backs ) 
where the solids in suspension are deposited ; the water is drawn off, 
leaving behind an intimate mixture of chalk and clay in the form 
of a wet paste. This is dug out, and after being dried on floors heated 
by flues is ready for burning. This process is now almost obsolete. 
According to present practice the raw materials are mixed in a wash 
mill with so much water that the resulting slurry contains 40 to 
50 % of water. The slurry, which iS wet^^ough to flow, is ground 
between millstones so as to complete the process of comminution 
begun in the wash mill. Thorough grinding and mixing are of the 
utmost importance, as otherwise the cement ultimately produced 
will be unsound and of inferior quality. The drying of the slurry is 
generally effected by the waste heat of the kilns, so that while one 
charge is burning another is drying leady for the next loading of the 
kilns. The kilns commonly employed are chamber kilns,*' circular 
Lomdin Structures not unlike an ordinary running lime kiln, but 
tbeki^ having the top closed and connected at the side with a 
* wide flue in which the slurry is exposed to the hot products 

of combustion from the kiln. The farther ends of the flues of several 
such kilns are connected with a chimney shaft. The slurry, in 
drying on the floor of the flue, forms a fairly tough cake which cracks 
spontaneously in the process of drying into rough blocks suitable 
for loading into the kiln. At the bottom of the kiln is a grate of 
iron bars, and on this wood and coke are piled to start the fire. A 
layer of dnod slurry is loaded on this, then a layer of coke, then a 
layer of slurry, and so on until the kiln is filled with coke and slurry 
evenly distributed. Fresh slurry is run on to the drymg floors, and 
the kiln is started. The construction of an oniinary chamber kiln 
may be gathered from the accompanying diagram (fig. 1). The 
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operation of burning is a slow one. An ordinary kiln, wliich will 
contain about 50 tons of slurry and 12 tons of coke, will take two 
days to get fairly alight, and will be another two or three days in 
burning out. Tnerefore, allowing adequate time for loading and 
unloading, each kiln will require ^out one week for a complete run. 
The output will be about 30 tons of “ clinker ready to be ground 
mto cement. The grinding of the hard rock-like masses of clinker 
is effected between millstones, or in modem plants in ball-mills, 
tube-mills and edge-runners. It is an important part of the manu- 
facture, because the finished cement should be as fine and ** floury " 
as possible. The foregoing desci^tion represents the procedure in 
use in many English factories. There are various modifications in 
practice according to local conditions : a few of these may be 
described. In all cases, however, the main operations are the same, 
VIZ. intimately mmng ^he raw materials, drying the mixture, if 
necessary, anci burning it at a clinkering temperature (about 1500® C. 
= 2732® FA. Thus when hard limestone is the form of calcium 
carbonate JocaJly available, it is ground dry and mixed with the 
correct proportion of clay also dried and ground. The mixture is 
slightly damped, moulded into rough bricl^, dried and burned, A 
possible alternative is to bum the limestone first and mix the result- 
ing lime with clay, the mixture being burned as before. By this 
method gfrinding the hard limestone is avoided, but there is an extra 
expenditure of fuel in the double burning. 

Many different forms of kiln are used for burning Portland 
cement. Besides the chamber kilns which have been desexibedi 
othmt old-fashioned bottle kilns, which are similar 

to the chamber kilns, but are bottle-shaped and open 
at the top ; they do not dry the slurry for their next 
charge. Their use is becoming obsolete. There are also stage 


of the Dietzsch type, which consist of two vertical shafts, one abovb 
the other, but not in the same vertical Ime. connected by a hortkontal 
channel. At this middle portion and in the upper part of thedqwer 
shaft the burning proper proceeds : the upper shaft is full of unbOrnt 
raw maverial which is heated by the hot gases coming from the 
burning zone, and the lower shaft contaiiivS clinker already burned 
and hot enough to heat the incoming air which supplies that necessary 
for combustion at the clinkering zone. A pair of Dietzsch kilns, 
built back to back, are shown in fig. 2. There are other forms oi 
shaft kiln, such as the Schneider, m which there is a burning zone, 
a heatmg and coplmg zone as in the Dietzsch, but no horizontal 
stage, the whole shaft bemg in the same vertical plane. Another 
form is the Hoffmann or ring kiln, made up of a number of compart- 
ments arranged in a ring and connected with a central chimney : 
in these compartments rough brick-shaped masses of the raw 
materials are stacked, and between these bricks fuel is sprinkled. 
At a given moment one of these compartments is burning and at its 
full temperature ; the air for combustion is drawn in thiough one or 
more compartments behind it which have just finished burning, and 
is thereby strongly heated : the products of combustion pass away 
through one or more compartments in front of it and neat their 
contents before they are subjected to actual combustion. It will 
be seen that the prmciple of the ring kiln is similar to that of the stage 
kiln. In each case the clinker which has just been burned and is fully 
hot serves to heat 
the air-supply to 
the compart- 
ment where com- 
bustion is actu- 
ally proceedmg: 
in lilte manner 
the raw materials 
about to be 
burned are well 
heated by the 
waste gases from 
the compartment 
in full activity 
before they them- 
selves arc burned. 

(It may bo noted 
that here and 
generally in this 
article “ bum " 

IS used in the 
technical sense ; 

)t is technically 
correct to speak 
of cement clinker 
being “burned," 
although it is not 
a fuel ; in accur- 
ate terms it is 
the fuel which is 
burned, and it is 
the heat it gen- 
erates which 
raises the clinker 
to a high temper- 
ature, i,e, tech- 
nically “ bums " 2* 

it.) By this de- 
vice a great part of the heat is regenerated and a saving of fuel is 
effected. 

The methods of burning cement described above are obsolescent. 
They are be^ replaced by the rotatory process, so called becatise 
the cement is burned in rotating cylinders instead of in 
fixed kilns. These cylinders vary from 60 to 150 ft. in 
length, an ordinaiy length in modem practice being 100 
to 120 ft. ; their diameter correspondingly varies from 6 ft. to 7 ft. 
6 in. The cylinders are made of steel plate, lined with riffractory 
bricks, are carried on rollers at a slight angle with the horizontal, 
and are rotated by power. At the uf^r end the raw material is fed 
in either as a dry powder or as a sluri^ ; at the lower end is a power- 
ful burner. In tnc early days of rotatory kilns producer gas was 
used as a fuel, but with little success ; about 1895 petroleum Was 
used in the United States with complete success, but at a relatively 
heavy cost. At the present time, finely powdered coal injected by 
a blast of air is almost universally employed, petroleum hieing used 
only where it is actually cheaper than coal. In the working of this 
type of kiln the rotation and slight inclination of the cpindfer cause 
the raw material to descend towards the lower end. At the upper 
end the raw material is dried and heated moderately. As it descends 
it reaches a part of the kiln where the temperature is higher ; here 
the carbonic acid of the carbonate of Hme, and riie combined water 
of the clay are driven off. and the resulting lime begins to act chemi- 
cally on the dehydrated clay. The material is then in a partially 
burnt and slightly sintered state, but it is not fully dinkered and 
would not make Portland cement. The materim continues to 
descend by the rotation of the kiln and roaches the lower end nearsst 
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.the burner where the temperature is highest, and is there heated so 
highly that the uniai^^ the hrae, siUca and alumina is complete, 
and fully burnt cinder faJls out cd the kiln. It is extremely hot, 
and is cooled usual^ by being passed down one or more rotating 
cylinders, similar ;to the but smaller, and acting as coolers 
instead of kUnsi. On its way down the cylinders the clinker meets 
a current of coW air and is cooled, the air bemg correspondingly | 
warmeci and passing on to aid in the combustion of the fuel used 
in heating the kiln. This regenerative heating is similar in principle 
and efiect to that obtained by means of the shaft and ring kilns 
described above. The output of these kilns varies from 200 to 400 
tone, per kiln per week according to their size and the nature of the 
raw .mateiiais burned, as against 30 tons per week for an ordinary 
chamber kiln. A largo saving in labour is also secured. The rotatory 
system presents many advantages and is rapidly replacing the older 
methods of cement making. Fig. 3 represents diagram matically a 
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rotatory cement plant on the Hurry & Seaman system, which was 
one of the drst to make cetnent by the rotatory process sucoesafully 
on a large scale, using powdered coal as fuel. Rotatory kilns of 
various other makes are now m use, but the same principles arc 
embodied, namely, the employment of a rotating inclined cylinder 
for burning the raw roatenals, a burntjr fed with powdered coai and 
a blast of air, and Some device such as a cooling cylinder or cooling 
tower by w^hich the clinker may be cooled and the air correspondingly 
heated on its way to the burner. 

Another, method of making Portkind ctnuent whicli has been 
proposed knd tried with some success consists m fusing the raw 
materials together in an apparatus of the type of a blast furnace. 
The high^iemperature neocssaiy to fuse ccuK'ni clmker makes this 
proc('SS dilBcult to accomplish commercially, but it has many 
inherent merits and may be the process of the future, displacing 
the rotatory method. 

Portland cement clinker, ho\yever produced, is a hard, rock-like 
substance of semi- vitrified appearance cind very dark colour. The 
product from a weu*run rotatory kiln is all evenly burnt 
and properly vitrified ; that from an ordinary fixed kiln 
of whatever type ia apt to contain a certain amount (5 
^5 %) of underburnt material, which is yellowish and friable and 
IS hot properly clmkered. This material must be picked out, a.s such 
upderburnt stuff contain^ free lime or unsaturated lime compounds. 
These may slake slowly v'in the finished cement and cause such ex- 
pansion as may destroy the wmrk of which it lorms part. Well-burnt, 
weH-pioieed ettnk^ ground yields good 1 Portland cement* 

Nothing is added durmg or after grinding save a small amount 
(i to 2 %) of calcium sulphate in the form either of gypsum or of 
plaster of Paris, which is sometimes needed to make the cement 
slower-setting. For the same puniose a small quantity of water 

i up to %) may be added cither by moistening the clinker or by 
ilowing the mills in which the dialer is ground. Xliis 

small addition for this, specified purpose is recognized an legitimate, 
but the employment of various cheap materials such as ragstone 
and tiiaftt-fumace slag, sometimes added as diluents or make-weights, 
IS adulteration and therefore fraudulent. 

The composition of Portland cement varies within comparatively 
narrpw limits, and for given raw matenals the vanations are tending 
to become smaller as regularity and skill in manufacture 
increase. Tho following analysis may be taken as typical 
of cements made from chalk and clay on the Thames and 

Medway 

Per cent. 

Silica fSiOa) 

Insoluble residue . 

Alumina (Al^CX) . 

Ferfip oxide (Fcfig) 

Timo (CaO) 

IMagnesia (MgjJ) . 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO*) 

Carbonic anhydride (COu) 

' . ( . , . ‘ IOO«0 

Ihofu may be vnciataxis from this composition according to the 




nature of the raw materials employed. Thus the siUca may range 
from 19 to 27 %, .tlie alumina and ferric oxide jointly from 7 
to 14 %, the bme from 60 to 67 %. All such variations are per- 
mtsaible provided that the quantity of silica and alumum is sufficient 
to saturate the whole of the lime and to leave none of it in a ** ffee '' 
condition, likely to cause the cement to expand after setting. Other 
things being equal, the higher the percentage of Mme within the limits 
indicated above the stronger is the cement, but such highly limed 
cement is less easy to burn than cement containing about 62 % of 
lime ; and unless the burning is thorough and the raw materials are 
intimately mixed, the cement is apt to be unsound. Although the 
ultimate composition of cement, that is. the percentage of each base 
and acid present, can be accurately determined by analysis, its 
proximate composition, i.tf . the nature and amount Of the compounds 
formed from these acids and bases, can only be ascertamed inairectly 
and with difficulty. The foundations of our knowledge on this 
subject were laid l)y H. le Chatelier, whose work 
has since been suppk‘mente<l by that of Spenser 
B. Newberry, W. B. Newberry and Clifford Richard- 
sou. As the outcome of those inquiries it has been 
established that tricaicium silicate 8CaO»SiO- ia the 
essential constituent of I^orlland cement. The con- 
stituent of next importance is an aiuminate, but 
whether this is dicalciiim alummate, aCaO-Al^Og, or 
tncalcium alnmmate, 3f'aO»AJ^Oj, is still in doubt. 
In tlie following description it is aasumed to be the 
tricaicium alummate. The remaining silicates and 
aluminates present, and ferric oxide and magnesia, 
if existing m the moderate quantities which are 
usual in Portland cement of good ciuality, are of 
minor importance and may be regardeci as little more 
than impurities. The silicates and aluminates of 
which Portland cement comjiofled are believed to 
exist not as individual units but as solid solutions of each other, these 
solid solutions taking the form of minerals recognizable as individuals. 
The two principal minerals are termed ahte and cehte : according 
to the l>e3l opinion, ahte consists of a solid solution of tricaicium 
aiuminate in tricaicium silicate, and cehte of a solid solution of 
dicalcium alummate m dicalcium sihcate, Celiie is little affected 
by water, and has but small influence on the setting ; alitc is dc- 
compoHt‘d and hydrated, this action constituting the mam part of 
the setting of Portland cement I'oth the components of able react, 
cind tor simplicity their reactions may be stated m separate equations, 
thus — 

(1) l>(3CaO.SiOjj) )-0H/:>--r2(CnC).SiOo).r>H,O-f-4Ca(OH)2 
Tricaicium silicate. Hydrated mono- Calcium 

calcium ’.jhcate. hydroxide. 

(2) aCaO-AlgOa 4- 121130 =r3CaO. 

Tricaicium aiuminate. Hydrated tncalcium aiuminate. 

Since alite is a solid solution and, although an individual mineral, 
is not a chemical unit, the proportion of tncalcuim silicate to In- 
calcium aiuminate in a given specimen of alitc will but, what- 

ever the proportions, each of those substances wull react in its char- 
acteristic manner according to the equations given above. 

The precise mechanism of the process of setting of Portland 
cement is not known with certainty, but it is probably analogous 
to that of the scjttmg of plaster of l^arLs, consisting in the dissolution 
of the compounds producf^d by hydration while they are in a mon* 
soluble form, their transition to a le.ss soluble form, the consequent 
superzaturation of the solution, and the deposlitioh of the surplus 
of the dissolved substance in crystals which interlock and forin a 
coherent mass. This theory lieing accepted, it is thddefit that a 
small cniantity of water, by successive dissolution and deposition 
of a substance capable of existing in a more sdlfible and in a less 
soluble form, is able to bring about the crystallization of an in- 
definitely large quantity of ihaterial. It is not necessary fhat there 
should be present sufficient water to dissolve the wholO of the react- 
ing substance at an5'' one time ; it is sufficient if there is cnotigh for 
hydration and a small .surplus for the crystallization by successive 
stages as above described. It is generally admitted that the aiu- 
minate IS the chief agent in the first setting of the cement, and that 
its ultimate hardening and attainment of strength are due to the 
tricaicium silicate. 

As mentioned above, the constituents other than the tricaicium 
silicate and tricaicium aiuminate of W'hich alite is composed, are of 
minor importance. The function of the ferric oxide presemt in 
ordinary cement is little more than that of a flux to aid the nnifon of 
silica, ahimma and lime in the clinker ; its r61e in the setting of the 
cement Is altogether secondary. In fact, excellent Portland cement 
can be prepar^ from materials free from iron. Such Cement, if free 
also from man«2:anese, is white, and its manufacture has been proposed 
for exterior decorative use. Magnesia, present in Poirlana cement 
in quantity not exceeding 5 %, appears to be inert, but there is 
evidence that in larger proportion, e.g, %, it may hydrate 
and Set after the general setting of the '^ement, and may grim rise 
to disruptive strains causing the cemept tO blow " and fail. In 
so-oalled natuittl cement which is comparatively lightly burnt, the. 
ma^esia appears to be inert, and as thiich as ao td 30 % may be 
present. Another constituent of Portland cement vthfch rnffuences 
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its setting time is calcinm sulphate, natumlly formed from the 
sulphur in the raw materials or fuel, or intentionally added to the 
timshed cement as gypsum or plaster of Pans. It has a remarkable 
retarding effect on tne hydration of the calcium aluminatc, and 
conseqiiently on the setting of the cement ; thus it is that a little 
gypsum IS often added to convert a naturally quick -setting cement 
into one which sets slowly. It will be observed tliat in the hydration 
of tricalcium silicate, the main constituent of Portland cement, a 
largo portion of the lime appears as calcium hydroxide, i.a, slakod 
lime. It is evident that this will form a pozzuolanic cement if a 
suitable silicious material such as trass is added to the cement. The 
ultimate product when set may be regarded as a mixed Portland 
and pozzuolanic cement. The use of trass in this manner as an 
adjunct to Portland cement has been advocated by W. Michaclis, 
and undoubtedly increases the strength of the material, but it has 
not become general. 

The quality of Portland cement is ascertained by its analysis 
and by determining its specific gravity, fineness, mechanical strength 
TerniinM soundness. A good sample will usually have a com- 

position within the limits cited above and approximating 
to the typical figures given above. It will be ground so finely that 
not more than 3 % will be left on a sieve of 76 > 76 meshes per sq. 
in., the wires of the sieve being 0-005 in. m diameter. It will have, 
when freslily burned, a specific gravity not lower than 3*15, and 
briqiu'ttes made from it and kept xp water will possess 'a tensile 
strength of 400-500 lb per sq. in. seven days after tlxey are made, 
while briquettes made from a mixture of 3 parts by weight of sand 
and I of cement will give about 225 lb per sq. in. at twenty-eight 
days. Formerly the soundness of cement was determined by keep- 
ing thm parts of the cement in cold water for twenty-eight days, 
or in warm water (iio®-i2o® F.) for twenty-four hours, and examin- 
ing for cracks or other signs of expansion. Modern practice is to 
measure the expansion of a test piece of cement kept in water at a 
temperature 01 212® F. The simplest and most generally used 
method is due to H. L. le Ch^telier, and consists in measuring the 
increase in cnrumlercnce of a cylinder of cement mm. in diameter 
by means of a split ring encircling the cylinder, the motion of which 
IS magnified by two liglit rods extending radially. Another <iuanti- 
lative test for soundness is tliat formulated by L. Deval, who has 
shown that bri(|uottos of 3 of sand and 1 of cement kept in water 
for two days at So*’ C. = 176'^ F. attain approximately the same 
trength as similar briquettes attain at seven d.iys m water at the 
ordmaiy temperature. In like manner briquettes kept at 176*^ F. 
for seven days are approximately equal in strength to those kept at 
tlie ordinary temperature for twenty-eight days. A cement not 
perfectly sound will give low results in the hot test, and a c(imcnt of 
indifferent soundness will crack and go to pieces. The test is ad- 
mittedly severe, but can be passed without difiiculty by cement 
made with proper care and skill. Thcj'e are many modifications and 
elaboiations of all the tests which have been mentionocL 'Cement 
for all important work is submitted to a rigorous system of testing 
and analysis before it is accepted and used. 

Hydraulic Ltme is a cement of the Portland as distinct from 
the pozzuolanic class. The most typical hydraulic lime is that 
known as Chaux du ITieil^ made from a limestone found at 
Ard^che in France. This limestone consists of calcium carbonate 
most intimately intermixed with very finely divided silica. It 
contains but little alumina and oxide of iron, which are the 
constituents generally necessary to bring about the union of 
silica and lime to form a cement, but in spite of this the silica is so 
finely divided and so well distributed that it unites readily with 
the lime when the limestone is burned at a sufficiently high 
temperature. English hydraulic limes are of a different cla^ ; 
they contain a gpod ded of alumina and ferric oxide, and in 
composition resemble somewhat irr^ular Portland cement- 


Analyses of the two classes of hydraulic hme are a.s follows 


Insoluble .silicious mat t ex 
Silica (SiOA - - 
Alumina 

Ferric oxide (^e#Oy) 

I^ne (CAb) 

Magnesia fMgO) 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO3) 
Carnonic anhydride (CO3) \ 
Water (HaP) / 

Alkalis and loss . 


Chaux dc Thcil. 

Blue Lias, 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


^•39 

21*7 

14*17 

1*8 

6*79 

0*6 

2*34 

74*0 

b3-43 

0*7 


0*3 

1*^ 

06 

/3-64 

\ 2.69 

*• 

1*38 

100*0 

100*00 


Hydranhc lime contains a good deal of uncombmed hme. and has 
to be slaked before it is used as a cement. In France tliis slaking 
is conducted systematically by the makers, the freshly burned lime 
being sprinkled : with water and stored in large bins where slaldiig 
proceedB slowly and regulaiiy until the whole of the surplus uncoin* 


bined lime is slaked and rendered hanhless, while the cementitious 
compounds, notably tncalcium silicate, ]:ie 2 naia untouched- Ih 
English practice hydraulic lime is slaked by the user., Seeing that 
regular and perfect slaking is more easily attained when working 
systematically on a large scale and by storing the material for a Jong 
period, the French method is the better and more rationaL The 
product may then be regarded as a cement of the Portland class 
mixed with slaked lime. When gauged witli water and made into 
a mortar it sets slowly, but ultimately becomes almost as strong as 
Portland cement. I ts slow setting is an advantage for some purposes, 
e.ff. for foundations and abutments where settlementh may ooeur. 
The structure is tree to take its permanent position before the lime 
sots, and cracks arc thus avoided. A case m point is the employ- 
ment of hydraulic hmo in place of Portland cement as grouting out- 
side the cast-iron tubes used for lining tnnnele made l>^ the shield 
system. 

Roman Cement is another cement of the Portland class which 
came into use shortly before the manufacture of artificial Port- 
land cement was attempted. It is still in use. though only for 
special purposes where a quick-setting matena) is required. It 
is made from septaria nodules which are dredged up on the Kent 
and Essex coasts and consist of about 60 % of calcium carbonate 
mixed with clay, the mass being sufficiently indurated to remain 
coherent under water. The nodules are not prepared in any 
way, but .simply burned at a moderate red heat 


The resulting cement varies somewhat in composition, but ap- 
proximates to the followmg figures ; — 


Per cent 


lni>oluble silicious matter 
Sihcd (SiOo) . 

Alumina (AbOa) 

Feme oxide (Fe^Og) 
Manganese dioxide (MnO^) 
Lime (CaOl . 

Magnesia (MgO) 

Sulphuric anhydride (SO,) 
Carbonic anhydride (CO.,j 
Water (I1»0) 

Alkalis and losa 


5*86 

1(>62 

10.30 

7-44 

44*54 

2*y2 

2-6i 


3*43 

Q.35 

1*46 


100*00 

The most characteristic constituent is the oxide of iron, which gives 
the cement a reddish colour, and the presence of manganese also 
differentiates Roman from Portland cement, which rarely contains 
appreciable quantities of that element. The high percentage of 
alumina causes the cement to be quick-setting, and it oecumes hard 
in about five minutes. It resists the action of water, salt or fresh^ 
very well, and is therefore useful in situations where the work is 
likely to be submerged immediately after it has boen put in plaoe. 

The tcriri Natural Cements is applied to cements made by 
burning mixtures of day and carbonate of lime naturally occur- 
ring in approximately suitable proportions. They may be 
regarded as badly-mixed Portland cements, and need no special 
description. American natural ” cements are of a somewhat 
different class. They are usually made from a silicious limestone 
containing magnesia, and are comparatively lightly bhmed. 

The follow mg analysis is typical of a cement Of this kind : — 

Per cent. 

Silica (SiOo) . . . . . . ^4*30 

Aliimma (AbO.) ..... ' 

Feme oxide (r 620^) .... 3»o6 

Lime (CaO) ...... 33 * 7 ^ - 

Magnesia (MgO) ..... *20*94 

Water, carbonic anhydride, and loss . 8-78 


100*00 

These irregular cements of the Portland class are good bultding 
materials for ordinary purposes, but arc not 90 suitable as good 
artificial Portland cement, for heavy and important undartaiuhgs. 

Passow Cement is a recent product whidi is in a class by itself* 
It is made by granulating blast furnace slag of suitable com- 
position and finely grinding the product, either alone or with an 
admixture of about lo % of Portland cement dinker. It differs 
from ordinary slag cement (see above) in Hiat it is not a poszuo- 
lanic cement depending on the interaction of granulated slag 
and lime. Hie particular method of granulating slag for Pi^sow 
cement produces a material which sets pet se attains a 
strength comparable with that of Portland cemehl Passow 
cement has been successfully made from slag of different 
compositions iri Germany; En^nd and America* 
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The chief use of hydraulic cements, whether of the pozzuolanic 
oir Portland class, is to act as an adhesive material in work which 
is to be exposed to water. No doubt in times of remote 
ArdrmuUc it was found that the jointing of masonry 

O0m0ttt9. which was to be immersed required the use of a cement 
indiffetent to the action of water. Ordinary mortar 
failed in such positions ; mortar made from lime prepared from 
limestones or chalks containing a little clay was found to stand ; 
mortar made from lime mixed with trass or similar active 
silicions material was also found to stand. On this observation 
rests the whole of the present enormous employment of hydraulic 
cements. It was a natural transition to utilize these cements 
not merely for jointing masonry but also for making concrete, 
and the only reason why hydraulic cements, as distinct from 
cements which are not hydraulic (e.g. ordinary mortar), are used 
for the latter purpose is their great mechanical strength. Their 
use in above-water work is checked by the low price of common 
brick. Even in such work, where it would be thought that 
masses of burnt clay would be the cheapest conceivable material, 
concrete is at least on level terms with its rival. It must be 
remembered that one of the great advantages of concrete is that 
five-sixths of its total mass may be provided from local sand and 
gravel, on which no carriage has to be paid. The cement, on 
which alone freight is to be reckoned, converts these from loose 
incoherent material into a solid stone. Thus it comes about that 
the largest use of cement is for manufacturing concrete for dock 
and harbour work, and for the making of foundations. It is also 
employed for the building of light bridges, floors, and pipes 
constructed of cement mortar disposed round a skeleton of iron 
rods. Such composite structures take advantage at once of the 
high tensile strength of iron and of the high compressive strength 
of cement mortar. (See also Concrete.) 

Good hydraulic cements are highly permanent materials 
provided certain conditions be observed. It might be supposed 
that hydraulic cements from their nature would be indifferent 
to the action of water, but this is only true if the structures of 
which they form part are sufficiently compact. In this case the 
action of the water is checked by the film of carbonate of lime 
which eventually forms on the surface of calcareous cement. 
This, together with the compactness of the mortar, hinders the 
ingress and egress of water, and prevents the dissolution and | 
ultimate destruction of the cement. But where the concrete or j 
mortar is not well made and is porous, the continual passage of I 
water through it will gradually break up and dissolve away the 
calcareous constituents of the cement until its strength is utterly 
destroyed. This destructive action is increased if the water 
contains sulphates or magnesium salts, both of which act 
chemically on the calcareous constituents of the cement. As 
sea-water contains both sulphates and magnesium salts, it is 
especially necessary in concrete for harbour work to take every 
care to produce an impervious structure. There are various 
minor e^ftemal causes for the failure and ultimate destruction 
of cement mortar and concrete, but their discussion is a matter 
for the specialist. Failure from inherent vice in the cement has 
been already touched on ; it can always be traced to want of 
skill and care in manufacture. 

Calcium Sulphate Cements . — Under this term are comprehended 
all cements whose setting properties primarily depend on the 
hydration of calcium sulphate. They include plaster of Paris> 
Keene’s cement and many variants of these two types. The 
raw material is gypsum {qjv). This may be almost chemically 
pure, when it is generally used for Keene’s cement ; or it may 
contain smaller or greater quantities of impurities, in which 
case it is suitable for the preparation of cements of the plaster 
of Paris class. The mode of preparation is to calcine the gypsum 
at temperatures which depend on the class of cement to be 
product. If plaster of«. Paris Is to be made, calcination is 
carried out at about 204® C. ( « 400® F.) ; at this temperature, 
gypsum, CaS04»2H20, loses three-quarters of its combined 
water and becomes 2CaS04*H20. If a cement of the Keene’s 
cement class is to be prepared* the temperature used is higher, 
e.g. C. ( « 932^® F*), a^ the whole of the combined water of 


To produce plaster of Paris European practice consists in baking 
the mineral m ovens, and in America in heating it in kettles. Both 
processes are inferior in economy to calcination m rotatory ptmmt 
kilns, a process which may be regarded as the method of 
the present and the immediate future. Keene's cement 
and its congeners are made in fixed kilns so constructed 
that only the gaseous products of combustion come into 
contact with the gypsum to be burnt, in order to avoid contamination 
with the ash of the fuel. 

The setting of plaster of Paris depends on the fact that when 
2CaS04«HaO is treated with water it dissolves, forming a super- 
saturated solution of CaS04*2H20. The excess held temporarily in 
solution IS then deposited m crystals of CaS04-2H30. In the light 
of this knowledge the mode of setting of plaster of Paris becomes 
clear. The plaster is mixed with a quantity of water sufficient to 
make it into a smooth paste ; this quantity of water is quite in- 
sufficient to dissolve the whole of it, but it dissolve.s a small part, 
and gives a supersaturated solution of CaS04«2H20. In a few minutes 
the surplus hydrated calcium sulphate is deposited from the solution, 
and the water is capable again of dissolving 2CaS04»H20, which in 
turn is fully hydrated and deposited as CaS04»2H20. The process 
goes on until a relatively small quantity of water has by instal- 
ments dissolved and hydrated the 2CaS04«H20, and has deposited 
CaS04*2ll80 in felted crystals forming a solid mass well cemented 
together The setting is rapid, occupying only a few minutes, and 
is accompanied by a considerable expansion of the mass. There is 
reason to suppose that the change described takes place in two stages, 
the gypsum first forming orthorhombic crystals and then crystal- 
lizing in the monosym metric system. Gypsum thus crystallized 
is in its normal monosymmetric form, more stable under ordinary 
conditions than the orthorhombic form. Corrclatively in its process 
of dehydration to form plaster of Paris, monosymmetric gypsum 
is converted into the orthorhombic form before it begins to be 
dehydrated. 

The principles which govern the preparation and setting of the 
other class of calcium sulphate cements, that is, cements of the Keene 
class, are not fully understood, but there is a fair amount of know- 
ledge on the subject, botli empirical and scientific. The essential 
difference between the settmg of Keene’s cement and that of plaster 
of Paris is that the former takes place much more slowly, occupying 
hours instead of minutes, and the considerable heating and expansion 
which characterize the setting of plaster of Pans are much less 
marked. 

It is the practice in Great Britain to burn pure gypsum at a low 
temperature so as to convert it into the hydrate 2CaSC54*HaO, to soak 
the lumps in a solution of alum or of alummium sulphate, and to 
recalcinc them at about 500® C. On grinding they give Keene’s 
cement. Instead of alum various other salts, e.g, borax, may be 
used. The quantity of these materials is so small that analyses of 
Keene’s cement show it to be almost pure anhydrous calcium 
sulphate, and make it difficult to explain what, if any, influence 
these minute amounts of alum and the like can exert on the setting 
of the cement. It seems probable that the effect of the salts is 
inconsiderable, and that the governing condition is the temperature 
at which the cement has been burnt. The setting of Keene’s cement 
takes place by the same sort of process which has been described for 
the setting of plaster of Paris, the chief differences being that the 
substance dissolved is anliydrous calcium sulphate and that the 
operation takes a longer time. 

All cements having calcium sulphate as their base are suitable only 
for indoor work because of the solubility of tliis substance. They 
form excellent decorative plasters on account of their clean white 
colour and the sharpness of castings made from them, this latter 
quantity beii^ due to their expansion when setting. 

See D. B. Butler, Portland Cement (London, ^905) ; E. C. Eckel, 
Cements t Limes and Plasters (New York, 1905) ; G. R. Redgrave and 
Charles Spackman, Calcareous Cements (l^ndon, 1905) I F. H. Lewis, 
“ Manufacture of Hydraulic Cements in the United States,” The 
Mineral Industry (New York, 1898) ; W. H. Stanger and Bertram 
Blount, “ Cement Manufacture in Great Britain,” The Mineral 
Industry, New York. 1897 and 1905 ; Id. ” The Testing of Hydraulic 
Cements,” Journ. Soc. Chem, Ind., 1894, P» 455 J Inst. 

Civ. Eng,, 1901 ; B. Blount, ” Recent Progress in the Cement 
Industry,” Journ, Soc. Chem. Ind., 1906, 25, p. 1020 ; H. L, le 
Chatelier, Recherches expirimentales sur la constitution aes motHers 
hydrauliques ; Desch, Concrete, No. 2, pp, 10 1- 102 ; Bavis, Journ, 
Soc, Chem, Ind„ 1905, 26, p. 727. (B. Bi».) 

Adhesive Cements, — Mixtures of animal, vegetable and mineral 
substances are employed in great variety in the arts for making 
joints, mending broken china and other objects, <fec. A strong 
cement for alabaster and marble, which sets in a day, may be prepared 
by mixing 12 parts of Portland cement, 8 of fine sand and i of in- 
fusorial earth, and making them into a thick paste with silicate of 
soda ; the object to be cemented need not be heated. For stone, 
marble, and earthenware a strong cement, insoluble in water, can be 
made as follows : — skimmed-milk cheese is boiled in water ^ of a gluey 
consistency, washed, kneaded well in cold water* and incorporated 
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with quicklime ; the composition is waxmed for use, A similar 
cement is a mixture of dried fresh curd with -j^th of its weight 
of quicklime and a little camphor ; it is made into a paste with 
water when employed. A cement for Derbyshire spar and china, 
Ac., is composed of 7 parts of rosin and i of wax, with a little plaster 
qf Paris ; a small quantity only should be applied to the surfaces to 
fee united, for, as a general rule, the thinner the stratum of a cement, 
the more powerful its action. Quicklime mixed with white of egg, 
hardened Canada balsam, and thick copal or mastic varnish are also 
useful for cementing broken china, which should be warmed before 
their application. For small articles, shellac dissolved in spirits of 
wine is a very convenient cement. Cements such as marine glue are 
solutions of shellac, india-rubber or asphaltum in benzene or naphtha. 
For use with wood which is exposed to moisture, as in the case of 
wooden cisterns, a mixture may be made of 4 parts of linseed oil 
boiled with litharge, and 8 parts of melted glue ; other strong 
cements for the same purpose are prepared by softenmg gelatine 
in cold water and dissolving it by heat in linseed oil, or by mixing 
lue with one-fourth of its weight of turpentine, or with a little 
ichromate of potash. Mahogany cement, for filling up cracks in 
wood, consists of 4 parts of beeswax, i of Indian red and yellow- 
ochre to give colour. Cutlers* cement, used for iixmg knife-blades in 
their hafts, is made of equal parts of brick-dust and melted rosin, 
or of 4 parts of rosin with i each of beeswax and brick-dust. For 
covering bottle-corks a mixture of pitch, brick-dust and rosin is 
employed. A cheap cement, sometimes employed to fix iron rails 
in stone-work, is melted brimstone, or brimstone and brick-dust. 
For pipe-joints, a mixture of iron turnings, sulphur and sal ammoniac, 
moistened with water, is employed. Japanese cement, for uniting 
surfaces of paper, is made by mixing rice-dour with water and boiling 
it. Jewellers* or Armenian cement consists of isinglass with mastic 
and gum ammoniac dissolved m spirit. Gold and silver chasers keep 
their work firm by means of a cement of pitch and rosm, a little 
tallow, and brick-dust to thicken. Temporary cement for lathe-work, 
such as the polishing and grinding of jewelry and optical glasses, is 
compounded thus —rosm, 4 oz. ; whitening previously made red- 
hot, 4 02. ; wax, ^ oz. 

CEMETERY (Gr. KoifjLrjryfptov, from xot/xav, to sleep), literally 
a sleeping-place, the name applied by the early Christians to the 
places set apart for the burial of their dead. These were generally 
extra-mural and unconnected with churches, the practice of 
interment in churches or churchyards being unknown in the 
first centuries of the Christian era. The term cemetery has, 
therefore, been appropriately applied in modern times to the 
burial-grounds, generally extra-mural, which have been sub- 
stituted for the overcrowded churchyards (q.v.) of populous 
parishes both urban and niral. 

From 1840 to 1855, attention was repeatedly called to the 
condition of the London churchyards by correspondence in the 
press and by the reports of parliamentary committees, the first 
of which, that of Mr Chadwick, appeared in 1843. The vaults 
under the pavement of the churches, and the small spaces of 
open ground surrounding them, were crammed with coffins. 
In many of the buildings the air was so tainted with the products 
of corruption as to be a direct and palpable source of disease 
and death to those who frequented them. In the churchyards 
coffins were placed tier above tier in the graves until they were 
within a few feet (or sometimes even a few inches) of the surface, 
and the level of the ground was often raised to that of the lower 
windows of the church. To make room for fresh interments the 
sextons had recourse to the surreptitious removal of bones and 
partially-decayed remains, and in some cases the contents of 
the graves were systematically transferred to pits adjacent to the 
site, the grave-diggers appropriating the coffin-plates, handles 
and nails to be sold as waste metal. The neighbourhood of the 
churchyards was always unhealthy, the air being vitiated by the 
^seous emanations from the graves, and the water, wherever 
It was obtained from wells, containing organic matter, the source 
of which could not be mistaken. In all the large towns the evil 
prevailed in a greater or less degree, but in London, on account 
of the immense population and the consequent mortality, it 
forced itself more readily upon public attention, and after more 
than one partial measure of relief had been passed the church- 
yards were, with a few exceptions, finally closed by the act of 
1855, cenleteries which now occupy a large extent of 

ground to the north, south, east and west became henceforth 
the burial-places of the metropolis. Several of them had been 
already established by private enterprise before the passing of 
the Burial Act of 1855 (Kensal Green cemetery dates from 1832), 


but that enactment forms the epoch from which the general 
development of cemeteries in Great Britain and Ireland began. 
Burial within the limits of cities and towns is now almost every- 
where abolished, and where it is still in use it is surrounded by 
such safeguards as make it practically innocuous. This tendency 
has been conspicuous both in the United ICingdom and the 
United States. The increasing practice of cremation (y.cr.) has 
assisted in the movement for disposing of the dead in more 
sanitary conditions ; and the proposals of Sir Seymour Haden 
and others for burying the dead in more open coffins, and 
abandoning the old system of family graves, have had consider- 
able effect. The tendency has therefore been, while improving 
the sanitary aspects of the disposal of the dead, to make the 
cemeteries themselves as fit as possible for this purpose, and 
beautiful in arrangement and decoration. 

The chief cemeteries of London are Kensal Green cemetery 
on the Harrow Road ; Highgate cemetery on the slope of 
Highgate Hill ; the cemetery at Abney Park (once the residence 
of Dr Watts) ; the Norwood and Nunhead cemeteries to the 
south of London ; the West London cemetery at Brompton ; 
the cemeteries at Ilford and Leytonstone in Essex ; the Victoria 
cemetery and the Tower Hamlets cemetery in East London ; 
and at a greater distance, accessible by railway, the great 
cemetery at Brookwood near Woking in Surrey, and the cemetery 
at New Southgate. The general plan of all these cemeteries 
is the same, a park with broad paths either laid out in curved 
lines as at Kensal Green and Highgate, or crossing each other 
at right angles as in the case of the West London cemetery. 
The ground on each side of these paths is marked off into grave 
spaces, and trees and shrubs are planted in the intervals between 
them. The buildings consist of a curator’s residence and one or 
more chapels, and usually there is also a range of family graves 
with imposing tombs, massive structures containing in their 
corridors recesses for the reception of coffins, generally closed 
only by an iron grating. The provincial cemeteries in the main 
fccatures of their arrangements resemble those of the metropolis. 
One of the most remarkable is St James’s cemetery at Liverpool, 
which occupies a deserted quarry. The face of the eastern side 
of the quarry is traversed by ascending gradients off which open 
catacombs formed in the living rock, — a soft sandstone ; the 
ground below is planted with trees, amongst which stand hundreds 
of gravestones. The main approach on the north side is through 
a tunnel, above which, on a projecting rock, stands the cemetery 
chapel, built in the form of a small Doric temple with tetrastyle 
porticos. 

Many of the cities of America possess very fine cemeteries. 
One of the largest, and also the oldest, is that of Mount Auburn 
near Boston. Others of importance are the Laurel Hill cemetery 
(1836) at Philadelphia ; the Greenwood cemetery (1838) at 
Brooklyn (New York) ; the Lake View cemetery at Cleveland, 
Ohio ; while the cemeteries at New Orleans (?.u.) are famous 
for their beauty. 

The chief cemetery of Paris is that of Pire la Chaise, the 
prototype of the garden cemeteries of western Europe. It takes 
its name from the celebrated confessor of Louis XIV., to whom 
as rector of the Jesuits of Paris it once belonged. It was laid out 
as a cemetery in 1804. It has an area of about 200 acres, and 
contains about 20,000 monuments, including those of all the great 
men of France of the 19th century— marshals, generals, ministers, 
poets, painters, men of science and letters, actors and musicians. 
Twice the cemetery and the adjacent heights have been the scene 
of a desperate struggle ; in 1814 they were stormed hy a Russian 
column during the attack on Paris by the allies, and in 1871 the 
Communists made their last stand among the tombs of P 4 re la 
Chaise ; 900 of them fell in the defence of the cemetery or were 
shot there after its capture, and 200 of them were buried in 
quicklime in one huge grave and 700 in another. There are 
other cemeteries at Mdnt Parttasse and Montmartre, besides the 
minor burying-grounds at Auteuil, Batignolles, Passy, La 
Villette, fire. In consequence of all thaie cemeteries being more 
or less crowded, a great cemetery was laid out in 1874 on the 
plateau of M^iy sur Oise, 16 m. to the north of Paris, with which 
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it is connected by a ratiway line. It includes within its circuit 
jully 2 sq. tn. of ground- The French cemeteiy system differs 
in many respects ftom the English. Every city and town is 
required by law tq provide a burial-ground beyond its barriers, 
properly laid oujt and planted, and situated if possible on a rising 
ground. Each interment niu$t take place in a separate grave. 
This, howevaTi does not apply to Paris, where the dead are 
buried, iorty or fifty at a time, in the josses communes ^ the poor 
being interred gratuitously, and a charge of 20 francs being 
made in all other cases. The fosse is filled and left undisturbed 
for five years, then all crosses and other memorials are removed, 
the level of the ground is raised 4 or 5 ft. by fresh earth, and 
interments begin again. For a fee of 50 francs a concession 
Umporatre for ten years can be obtained, but where it is desired 
to erect a permanent monument the ground must be bought by 
the executors of the deceased. In Pans the undertakers’ trade 
is the monopoly of a company, the Soaete des pompes funebres, 
which in return for its privileges is required to give a free burial 
to the poor. 

The LetekenhSuser, or dead-houses, of Frankfort and Munich 
form a remarkable feature of the cemeteries of these cities. The 
object of their founders was twofold — (x) to obviate even the 
remotest danger of premature interment, and (2) to offer a 
respectable place for the reception of the dead, in order to 
remove the corpse from the confmed dwellings of the survivors. 
At Frankfort the dead-house occupies one of the wings of the 
propylaeum, whiclx forms the main entrance to tlie cemetery. 
It consists of the warder’s room, where an attendant is always on 
duty, on each side of which there are five roonns, well ventilated, 
kept at an even temperature, and each provided with a bier on 
which a corpse can be laid. On one of the fingers is placed a 
ring connected by a light cord with a bell which hangs outside 
in the warder’s room. The use of the dead-house is voluntary. 
The bodies deposited there are inspected at regular intervals by 
a medical officer, and the warder is always on the watch foe the 
ringing of the warning bell. One revival, that of a child, has been 
known to take place at Frankfort. The Leichenhaus of Munich 
is situated in the southern cemetery outside the Sendling Gate. 
At one end of the cemetery there is a semicircular building with 
an open colonnade in front and a projection behind, which 
cx»ntains three large rooms for the reception of the dead. At 
both Frankfort and Munich great care is taken that the 
attendants receive the dead confided to them with respect, and 
no interment is permitted until the first signs of decomposition 
appear ; the relatives then assemble in one of the halls adjoining 
the Leichenhaus, and the funeral takes place. In any case 
there is, with ordinary care, little fear of premature interment, 
but in another way such places of deposit for the dead are of 
great use in laige towns, as they prevent the evil effects which 
result from the proloaiged retention of the dead among the 
living. Mortuaries for this purpose have also been established 
in many places in England. 

In Italy the Camj^ Santo (Holy Field) is best illustrated by 
the fiimous one at Pisa, from which the name has been given to 
other Italian burying-grounds. Of the cemeteries still in use 
in southern Europe the catacombs of Sidly are the most 
curious. There is one of these under the old Gipuchin monastery 
of Ziza near Palermo, where in four large airy subterranean 
corridors 2000 corpses are ranged in niches in the wall, many of 
tl^ shrunk up into the most grotesque attitudes, or hanging 
with pendent limbs and head from their places. As a preparation 
for the. niche, the body is desiccated in a kind of oven, and then 
dressed as in life and raised into its place in the wall. At the end 
ci the principal corridor at Ziza there is an altar strai^ely 
omamented with a kind of mosaic of human skulls and bones. | 
Cemetems have been in use among many Eastern nations 
from time immemmai. Jn Cium^ the high grounds near Canton j 
and Macao are crowded with tombs, many of them being in the 
form of small tuxnulii with a low encircling wall, forcibly recalling 
the rii^d western Europe. But the most picturesque 

cemeteries in t he wdrid aw those of the Vxom them it 
perhaps^ that ^the first idea of the nioderu oei»eter» sfith 


its ornamental plantations, was derived. Around Constantinople 
the cemeteries form vast tracts of cypress woods Under whose 
branches stand thousands of tombstones. A grave is never 
reopened ; a new resting-place is formed for every one, and so 
the dead now occupy a wider territory than that which is covered 
by the homes of the living. The Turks believe that till the body 
is buried the soul is in a state of discomfort, and the funeral, 
therefore, takes p)ace as soon as possible after death. No coffin 
is used^ the body is laid in the grave, a few boards are arranged 
round it, and then the earth is shovelled in, care being taken to 
leave a small opening extending from the head of the corpse to 
the surface of the ground, an opening not unfrequently enlarged 
by dogs and other beasts which plunder the grave. A tewnbstone 
of white marble is then erected, surmounted by a carved turban 
in the case of a man, and ornamented by a palm liranch in low 
relief if the grave is that of a woman. The turban by its varying 
form indicates not only the rank of the sleeper below but also 
the period of his death, for the fashion of the Turkish head-dress 
is always changing. A cypress is usually planted beside the grave, 
its odour being supposed to neutralize any noxious exhalations 
from the ground, and thus every cemetery is a forest, where by 
day hundreds of turtle doves arc on the whig or perching on the 
trees, and where bats and owls swarm undisturbed at night. 
Especially for the Turkish women the cemeteries are a favourite 
resort, and some of them are always to be seen praying beside 
the narrow openings that lead down into a parent’s, a husband’s, 
or a brother’s grave. Some of the other cemeteries of Constan- 
tinople contrast rather unfavourably with the simple dignity 
of those which belong to the Turks. That of the Armenians 
abounds with bas-rehefs which show the manner of the death of 
whoever is buned below, and on these singular tombstouea there 
are frequent representations of men being decapitated or hanging 
on the gallows. 

See also the .irticles Bukial and Burial Acts ; Cremation , 
Funeral Rues, Churchyard. 

CENCL BEATRICE (1577-1599), a Roman woman, famous 
for her tragic story ; poetic fancy has woven a halo of romance 
about her, which modern historic research has to a large extent 
destroyed. Born at Rome, she was the daugliter of Francesco 
Ccnci (1549-1598), the bastard son of a priest, and a man of 
great wealth hut dissolute habits and violent temper. He seems 
to have been guilty of various offences and to have got off with 
shprt terms of imprisonment by bribery ; but the monstrous 
cruelty which popular tradition has attributed to him is purely 
legendary. His first wife, Ersilia Santa Croce, bore him twelve 
children, and nine years after her death he married Lucrezia 
Petroni, a widow with three daughters, by whom he had no 
offspring. He was very quarrelsome and lived on the >vorst 
po^ible terms with his children, who, however, were all of them 
mpre or less disreputable. He kept various mistresses and was 
even prosecuted for unnatural vice, but his sons were equally 
dissolute. His harsh treatment of his daughter Beatrice was 
probably due to his discovery that she had had an illegitimate 
child as the result of an intrigue with one of his stewards (A. 
Bertolotti, in his Francesco Cenci, publishes Beatrice’s will in 
which she provides for this child), but there is no evidence that 
he tried to commit incest with her, as has been alleged. The 
eldest son Giacomo was a riotous, dishonest young scoundrel, 
who cheated his own father and even attempted to murder him 
(1595). Two other sons, Rocco and Cristoforo, both of them 
notorious rakes^ were killed in brawls. Finally Francesco’s 
wife Lucrezia and his children Giacomo, Bernardo and Beatrice, 
assisted by a pertain Monsignor Guerra, plotted to murder him. 
Two bravos were hired (one of them named Olimpio, according 
to Bertolptti, was probably Beatrice’s lover), and Francesco was 
assassinated while asleep in his castle of Petreha in the kingdom 
of Naples Giacomo afterwards had one, of the biBVOS 

murdered, but the other wa|i arrested by the N^politan 
authorities and confessed everything. having been 

communicatejl ^ Rome, the* whole of the i Ccnci family were 
arrest^fd earjjr k, *59? i the stoty qf the they 

undeifwent irt prhon is greatly exaggjcjk^!*^ Querra ei^capcd ; 
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Lucrezm, Giaiwmo and Bernardo confessed the crime; and 
Beatrice, who at first denied everything, even under torture, 
also ended by confessing. Great efforts were made to obtain 
mercy for the accused, but the crime was considered too heinous, 
and the pope (Clement VIII.) refused to grant a pardon ; on 
the nth of September 1599, Beatrice and Lucrezia were 
beheaded, and Giacomo, after having been tortured with red- 
hot pincers, was killed with a mace, drawn and quartered. 
Bernardo’s penalty, on account of his youth, was commuted to 
perpetual imprisonment, and after a year’s confinement he was 
pardoned. The property of the family was confiscated. 

Tlie romantic character of the history of this family has been the 
subject of poems, dramas and novels. Shelley's tragedy is well 
known as a magnificent piece of writing, althoufjh the author adopts 
a purely fictitious version of the story, Nor is F. J 3 . Guerrazzi’a 
novel, Beatrice Cena (Milan, 1872), more trustworthy. The first 
attempt to deal with the subject on documentary evidence is 
A. Bertolotti's Francesco Cenci e la sua fami^lia (and od., Florence, 
1879), containing a number of interesting documents which place 
the events m their true light ; cL Labruzzi's article m the Nuova 
Antologia, 1879, voJ. xiv., and another m the Edinburgh Eevtew, 
January 1879. 

OENOBITES (from Gr. Koivos, common, and fiw, life), 
monks who live together in a convent or community under a 
rule and a superior, — in contrast to hermits or anchorets who 
live in isolation. Tire Basilians (q.v.) in the East and the Bene- 
dictines (q.v,) in the West ate the chief ceiiobitical orders (see 
Monasticism). 

OENOMANl, a branch of the Aulerci in Gallia Celtica, whose 
territory corresponded generally to Maine in the modern depart- 
ment of Sarthe. Their chief town was Vindmum or Suinclinum 
(corrupted into Subdinnum), afterwards Civitas Cenomanorum 
(whence Lc Mans), the original name of the town, as usual in 
the case of Gallic cities, being replaced by that of the people. 
According to Caesar (Bell. GalL vii. 75. 3), they assisted Vercin- 
getorix in the great rising(52 b.c.) with a force of 5000 men. Under 
Augustus they formed a avttas supendtana of Gallia Lugdunensis, 
and in the 4th century part of Gallia Lugdunensis iii. About 
400 B.C., under the leadership of Elitovius (Livy v. 35), a large 
number of the Cenomani crossed into Italy, drove the Etruscans 
southwards, and occupied their territory. The statement of 
Cato (in Pliny, Nat. Htsi. iii. 130), that some of them settled near 
Massilia in the territory of the Volcae, may indicate the route 
taken by them. The limits of their territory are not clearly 
defined, but were probably the Athesis (Adige or Etsch) on the 
cast, the Ollius (Oglio, or perhaps the Addua) on the west, and 
the Padus on the south. Livy gives their chief towns as Brixia 
(Brescia) and Verona; Pliny, linxia and Cremona. The Ceno- 
mani nearly always appear in history as loyal friends and allie,s 
of the Romans, whom they assisted in the Gallic war (225 B.c,), 
when the Boii and Insubres took up arms against Rome, and 
during the war against Hannibal. They certainly joined in 
the revolt of the Gauls under Hamilcar (200), but after they had 
been defeated by the consul Gaius Cornelius (197) they finally 
submitted. In 49, with the rest of Gallia Transpadana^ they 
acquired the rights of citizenship. 

The orthography and the quantity of the penultimate vowel 
of Cenomani have given rise to discussion. According to 
Arbois de Jubainville, the Cenomani of Italy are not identical 
with the Cenomani (or Cenomanni) of Gaul. In the case of the 
latter, the survival of the syllable man ” in Le Mans is due to 
the stress laid on the vowel; had the vpwel been short and 
unaccented, it would have disappeared. In Italy, Cenomani 
is the name of a people ; in Gaul, merely a surname of the 
Aulerci. 

See A. VoiAlti, L 6 s ChtomoMs anciens et moderms (Le Mans, 1862) ; 
A. Desfjardim, Giogtaphe hislonqm de la Qaule ronmme, ii. U8,7<>* 
Arbois de jubainville, Premiers JJabitants de V Europe 
-Jt894) ; article and aiithorities in La Grande Encyclopidie \ 
t;. Hfilsen in Panly^Wi^aowa'S iii. pt. 2 (1899) ; 

Ml aneieitt authorities in , A. Holder, AU^cHHeehef i, 

(1896).*. , . ' * , ‘ ^ . 

’ empt^y tomb), a monument or 
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The custom arose from the erection of imnumdifls to those 
whose bodies could not be recovered, as in the case of drowning* 
^CENSOR (from Lat. cemere, ass^s, estimate; in Qr. 

I. In ancient Rome, the title of the two Roman officials lirho 
presided over the census, the registration of individual citizens 
for the purpose of determining the duties which they owed to 
the community. In the etymology of the word lurks the idea 
of the arbitrary assignment of burdens or duties. Varro defines 
census as arbttnum, and derives the n^c censores from tlie 
position of these magistrates as aachitri pqptdt (Varro, de Ling. 
Laf. V. 81 ; ap. Non. p. 519). This original idea of “discre- 
tionary power'’* was never entirely lost; although ultimately 
it came to be more intimately associated with tha appreciation 
of morals than with the assignment of burdens. From the point 
of view of its moral significance the censorship was the Roman 
manifestation of that state control of conduct which was a not 
unusual feature of ancient societies. It is true that Rome 
possessed sumptuary laws, and laws dealing with moral offences, 
which it was the duty of other magistrates to enforce ; but the 
organization for the control of conduct was mainly exhibited 
in the censorship, and, as thus exhibited, was at once simple and 
comprehensive. 

The censorship was l:)elieved to have been instituted in 443 b.c. 
to relieve the consuls of the duties of registration. Since the 
periods of registration were quinquennial, it was not a continuous 
office ; but its tenure does not seem to have been fixed until 
434 B.c., when a lex Aemtlia provided that the censors should 
hold office for eighteen months. This magistracy was at first 
confined to patricians ; a plebeian censor is first mentioned in 
351 B.c. A lex Publtlia of 339 B.c. is said to have enacted that 
one censor must be a plebeian. Two plebeian censors were for 
the first time elected in 131 b.c. The election always took place 
in the Comitia Centuriata (see Comitia). The censorship, 
although lacking the powers implied in the imperium and the 
right of summoning the senate and the people, was not only one 
of the higher magistracies, but was regarded as the crown of a 
political career. It was an irresponsible office ; and the only 
limitations on its powers were created by the restriction of 
tenure to a year and a half, the fact that re-election was forbidden, 
and the restraint imposed on each censor by the fact that no act 
of his was valid without the as.sent of his colleague. 

The original functions of the censors were (i) the registration 
of citizens in the state-divisions, such as tribes and oenturies ; 
(2) the taxation of such citizens based on an estimate of their 
property ; (3) the right of exclusion from public functions on 
moral grounds, known as the regimen mofum ; (4) the solemn 
act of purification {lustrum) which closed the census. Two 
other functions were subsequently added :'^s) the selection of 
the senate {lectio senatus, see Senate), and (6) certain financial 
duties such as the leasing of the contracts for tax^collecting and 
for the repair of public buildings. The first four of these functions 
were those of the census, which was a detailed examination of 
the citizen body as represented by heads of families {patres 
jamiUarum) in the Campus Martius. The equites were a select 
portion of this citizen body ; but the review of these knights 
took place, not in the Campus, but in the Forum (see Equites). 
It was in connexion with this review of the ordinaiy citizens and 
the knights, as well as with the choice of senators, that the 
censors published their edicts stating the moral rules which 
they intended to enforce. The offences which they punished 
were sometimes concerned with family life and private 
sometimes with breaches of political duty^ Certain prolessions, 
such as that of an actor or gladiator, also invoked tnoir atigma, 
and at times the disqualifications they pronounced were the 
consequence of a previous judicial, condemnation, jfnfatnia 
was the general name given to the disabilities proriounced 
the censor. These varied m degr^ {tom. the deprivatkaii <A a 
senator of his seat, or a knight’s lost of his horse^ io exclusieoa 
from the tribes or centuri^, aniekHtmion which entailed the late 
of voting power. All the disdbiHties proimuh^ by «®f 

censom might be removed by ^ v wjrn 

The censorship, although its control over 
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be weakened (see Senate), lasted as long as the repubbc ; and 
3 t was only suspended, not abolished, during the prmcipate* 
Although the pnneeps exercised censorial functions, he was 
seldom censor Yet the office itself was held by Claudius I and 
Vespasian Domitian assumed the title of life censor {censor 
perpetuus)^ but the precedent was not followed, A fruitless 
attempt to galvanize the republican office into new life was made 
m A i> 251, during the rtign of the emperor Deems 

Author! urs — Mommsen, Uomtsches ^taatsrecht, n 331 foil 
(^rd cd , L< ipzig, 1887), D<mmbcrg-S.if,dio, IJtchonnaire dts antx- 
(futUs f^ffiques et tomatnes, j 990 foil (1875, &c ) > Lange, Kdmtsche 
4Uerthufncr, 1 572 foil (Bulm, 1856, < 5 Lc ) , do Boor, Fastt Censoru 
(Berlin, 1873), Gcrlach Die rdmtsche Censur tn threm Verkalt- 
ntsstf zuf Verfassung (Basel, 1842). Nitzsch ' Ober die Census” 
in Neues Jahrbuch / Phil ixxin 7^0 (Leipzig 1856), Zumpt 
” Die Lustra der Bonier ’ in P he i>t Museum, xxv 465 xxvi i 

(A H J G ) 

II In modern times the word “ censor ” is used generally for 
one who exercises supervision over, or criticizes, the conduct of 
other persons In the universities of Oxford and Cambridge it 
IS the title of the oflicial head or supervisor of the non-collegiate 
students (i e those who are not attached to a college, hall or 
hostel) In Oxford the censor is nominated by the vice-chancellor 
and the proctors, and holds office for five years , m Cambridge 
lie IS similarly appointed, and holds office for life The censors 
of the Royal College of Physicians art the officials who grant 
licences 

Council of Censors, in American constitutional history, is the 
name given to a council provided by the constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1776 to 1790, and by the constitution of Vermont 
from 1777 to 1870 Under both constitutions the council of 
censors was elected once m seven years, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the working of the governmental departments, 
the conduct of the state officers, and the working of the laws, 
and as to whether the constitution had been violated in any 
particular Ihe Vermont council of censors, limited in number 
to thirteen, had power, if they thought the constitution required 
amending m any particular, to call a convention for the purpose 
A convention summoned by thi council m 1870 amended the 
constitution by abolishing the censors 

Eor the cinsorship of the press, see l*Krss Laws , far tlie censor- 
ship of pkays, iHEAiRL Law and Lord Chambkrcain 

CENSORINUS, Roman grammarian and miscellaneous wnter, 
flourished during the 3rd century A i) He was the author of a 
lost work De Accenhbm, and of an ( xtanl treatise De Die Naiah, 
written in 238, and dedicated to his patron Quintus Cacrellius 
as a birthday gift The contents are of a varied character the 
natural history of man, the influence of the stars and genu, 
music, religious rites, astronomy, the doctrines of the Greek 
philosophers The second part deals wuh chronological and 
mathematical questions, and has bten of great service in deter- 
mining the principal epochs of ancient history Ihe whole is 
full of curious and interesting information Ihc style is clear 
and concise, although somewhat rhetorical, and the I^tinity, 
for the period, good The chief authorities used were Varro 
and Suetonius Some scholars, indeed, hold that the entire 
work IS practically an adaptation of the lost Praium of Suetonius 
The fragments of a work De Natali InstUuHone, dealing with 
astronomy, geometry, music and versification, and usually | 
printed with the De Die Naialt of Censormus, are not by him 
Part of the original MS , containing the end of the genume work, 
and the title and name of the author of the fragment arc lost 

The only good edition with commentary is still that of H Lmden- 
brog (T614) the most recent critical editions are by O Jahn (1845) 

F Hultsch (1867) and J Cholodmak (1889) There is an English 
translation of the De Die Natali (the first eleven chapters being 
omitted) with notes by W Maude (New York, 1900) 

CENSUS (from Lat censere, to estimate or assess , connected 
by some with centum, tea, count by hundreds), a term used to 
denote a periodical enumeration restneted, m modern times, 
to population, and occasionally to industries and agricultural 
resources, but formerly extending to property of all kinds, for 
the purpose of assessment 


Operations of this character have been conducted with 
different objects from very ancient times The fighting strength 
of the children of Israel at the Exodus was ascertained by a 
count of all males of twenty years old and upwards, made by 
enumerators appointed for each clan The Levites, who were 
exempted from military duties, were separately enumerated 
from the age of thirty upwards, and a similar process was 
ordamed subsequently by Solomon, m order to distribute 
amongst them the functions assigned to the priestly body in 
connexion with the temple The census unwillingly carried out 
by Joab at the behest of David related exclusively to the fighting 
men of the community, and the dire consequences ascribed to it 
were quoted in reprobation of such inquiries as late as the middle 
of the 1 8th century It appears, too, that a register of the 
population of ( ach clan was kept during the Babylonian captivity 
and Its totals were published on their return to Jerusalem In 
the Persian empire there was apparently some method m force 
by which the resources of each province were ascertained for the 
purpose of fixing the tribute In China, moreover, an enumera- 
tion of somewhat the same nature was an ancient institution m 
connexion with the provincial revenues and military liabilities 
In Egypt, Amasis had the occupation of each individual annually 
registered, nominally to aid the official supervision of morals 
by discouraging disreputable means of subsistence , and this 
ordinance, according to Herodotus, was introduced by Solon 
into the Athenian scheme of administration, where it developed 
later into an electoral record 

It was in Rome, however, that the system from which the 
name of the inquiry is derived was first established upon a 
regular footing The original census was ascribed to Servius 
Tullius, and m the constitution which goes by his name it was 
decreed that every fifth year the population should be enumer- 
ated along with the property of cich family — land, live-stock, 
slaves and freedmen Ihe mam object was to ensure the 
accurate division of the people into the six mam classes and 
their respective centuries, which were based upon considerations 
of combined numbers and wealth With the increase of the 
city the operation grew in importance, and was followed by an 
official lustrum, or purificatory sacnfid, offered on behalf of the 
people by the censors or functionaries in charge of the classifica- 
tion Hence the name of lustrum came to denote the mterccnsal 
term, or a period of five years The word census, too, came to 
mean the propert) cjualification of the class, as well as the 
process of registering the resources of the individual Later, 
It was used in the sense of the imposition itself, in which it has 
survived in the contracted form of cess Unfortunately the 
statistics of population thus collected were subordinated to the 
fiscal interests of the inquiry, and no record has been handed 
down relating to the population of the city and its neighbourhood 
In the time of Augustus the census was extended to the whole 
empire In the words of the Gospel of St Luke, he ordered 

the whole world to be taxed, or, according to the revised 
version, to be enrolled The compilation of the results of tins 
the most comprehensive enumeration till then attempted was 
engaging the attention of the emperor, it is said, just before his 
death, but was never completed The various inquiries instituted 
during the middle ages, such as the Domesday Book and the 
Breviary of C harlemagne, were so far on the Roman model that 
they took little or no account of the population, the feudal 
system probably rendering information regarding it unnecessary 
for the purposes of taxation or military service 

The foundations of the census on the modem system were 
laid m Europe towards the middle or end of the 17 th century. 
Sweden led the way, by making compulsory the parish record 
of births, deaths and marriages, kept by the clergy, and extending 
It to include the whole of the domiciled population of the parish. 
In France, Colbert, in 1670, ordered the extension to the rural 
communes of the system which had for many years been in force 
in Pans of registenng and penodically publishing the domestic 
occurrences of the locality Five years before this, however, 
a periodical enumeration by families and mdividuals had been 
established in the colony of New France, and was continued m 
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Quebec from 1665 till 1754. This, therefore, may be considered 
to be the earliest of modern censuses. 

Efforts have been almost unceasingly made since 1872 by 
statistical experts in periodical conference to bring about a 
general understanding, first, as to the subjects which may be 
considered most likely to be ascertained with approximate 
accuracy at a census, and secondly — a point of scarcely less 
importance— as to the form in which the results of the inquiry 
should be compiled in order to render comparison possible 
between the facts recorded in the different areas. In regard 
to the scope of the inquiry, it is recognized that much is practic- 
able in a country where the agency of trained officials is employed 
throughout the operation which cannot be expected to be 
adequately recorded where the responsibility for the correctness 
of the replies is thrown upon the householder. The standard 
set up by eminent statisticians, therefore, may be taken to repre- 
sent an ideal, not likely to be attained anywhere under present 
conditions, but towards which each successive census may be 
expected to advance. The subjects to which most importance 
is attached from the international standpoint are age, sex, 
civil condition, birthplace, illiteracy and certain infirmities. 
Occupation, too, should be included, but the record of so detailed 
a subject is usually considered to be better obtained by a special 
inquiry, rather than by the rough and ready methods of a 
synchronous enumeration. This course has been adopted in 
Germany, Belgium and France, and an approach to it is made 
in the decennial census of Canada and the United States. 
Religious denomination, another of the general subjects suggested, 
IS of considerably more importance in some countries than in 
others, and the same may be said of nationality, which is often 
usefully supplemented by the return of mother-tongue. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the internal classification and the 
combinations of the above subjects are also matters to be treated 
upon some uniform plan, if the full value of the statistics is to 
be extracted from the raw material. On the whole, the progress 
towards a general understanding on many, if not most, of the 
questions here mentioned which has been made in the present 
generation, is a gratifying tribute to those who have long 
laboured in the cause of efficient enumeration. 

The British Empire 

England and Wales , — Up to the beginning of the 19th century 
the number of the population was a matter of estimate and 
conjecture. In 1753 a bill was introduced by a private member 
of the House of Commons, backed by official support, to provide 
for the annual enumeration of the people and of the persons in 
receipt of parochial relief. It was violently opposed as sub- 
versive of the last remains of English liberty ’’ and as likely to 
result in ‘‘ some public misfortune or an epidemical distemper.” 
After passing that House, however, the bill was thrown out by 
the House of Lords, The fear of disclosing to the enemies of 
England the weakness of the country in fighting-material was 
one of the main objections offered to the proposed. By the end 
of the century, however, owing to a great extent to the publica- 
tion of the essays of Malthus, the pendulum had swung far in the 
opposite direction, it was thought desirable to possess the means 
of judging from time to time the relations between an increasing 
population and the means of subsistence. A census bill, accord- 
ingly, again brought in by a private member, became law without 
opposition at the end of 1800, and the first enumeration under 
it took place in March of the following year, the operations being 
confined to Great Britain. The inquiry was entrusted in England 
to the overseers^ acting under the justices of the peace ahd the 
high constables, and in Scotland, to village schoolmasters, under 
the sheriffs. A supplementary statement of births, dealto and 
marriages for each pairiA was required from the clergy, > who 
transmitted it to parliament through the bishops and pnmates 
sueeesrively. There wa« no central office or control. The 
scl^ule t^juired the number of bouses, inhabited and* otherwise, 
ttni imsM ekdi famOy^ fex> and the occupation; tinder 

trade,' manufacture^or 
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not satisfactory, were published without comment. Ten years 
later, the chief iteration in the inquiry was the substitution of 
the main occupation of the family for that of the individual. 
The report on this census contained a very valuable exposition 
of the difficulties involved in such operations and the numerous 
sources of error latent in an apparently simple set of questions. 
In 1821 an attempt to get a return of ages was made, but it was 
not repeated in 1831, when the attention of the enumerators 
was concentrated upon greater detail in the occupation record. 
Their efforts were successful in getting a better, but still far from 
complete result. The creation, in 1834, of poor law unions, and 
the establishment, in 1836, of civil registration districts, as a 
rule coterminous with them, provided a new basis for the taking 
of a census, and the operations in 1841 were made over accord- 
ingly to the supervision of the registrar-general and his staff. 
The inquiry was extended to the sex, age and occupation of 
every individual ; those born in the district were distinguished 
from others, foreigners being also separately returned. The 
number of houses inhabited, uninhabited and under construction 
respectively, was noted in the return. The parish statement of 
births, deaths and marriages was sent up by the clergy for the 
last time. The most important innovation, however, was the 
transfer of the responsibility for filling up the schedule from 
the overseers to the householders, thereby rendering possible 
a synchronous record. 

With some modification in detail, the system then inaugurated 
has been since maintained. In 1851 the relationship to the head 
of the family, civil condition, and the blind and deaf-mute were 
included in the inquiry. On this occasion, the act providing 
for the census was interpreted to autliorize the collection of 
details regarding accommodation in places of public worship 
and the attendance thereat, as well as corresponding informa- 
tion about educational establishments. A separate report was 
published on the former subject which proved something of a 
storm centre. The census of 1871 obtained for the first time a 
return of persons of unsound mind not confined in asylums. 
During the next ten years, the separate areas for which popula- 
tion returns had to be prepared were seriously multiplied by the 
creation of sanitary districts, to the number of 966. The necessity, 
for administrative or other purposes, of tabulating separately 
the returns for so many cross-divisions of the country constitutes 
one of the main difficulties of the English census operations, 
more particularly as the boundaries of these areas are frequently 
altered. In anticipation of the census of 1891, a treasury 
committee was appointed to consider the various suggestions 
made in regard to the form and scope of the inquiry. Its pro- 
posals were adopted as to the subdivision of the occupation 
column into employer, employed and independent worker, and 
as to the record upon the schedule of the number of rooms 
occupied by the family, where not more than five. Separate 
entry was also made of the persons living upon property or 
resources, but not following any occupation. No action was 
taken, however, upon the more important recommendation that 
midway between two censuses a simple enumeration by sex and 
age should be effected. A return was also prepared in 1891, for 
Wales, of those who could speak only Welsh, only English, and 
both languages, but, owing to the inclusion of infants, the results 
were of littte value. In 1901 the same information was called 
for, excluding all under three years of age. The term tenem^^pt, 
too, was substituted for that of storey, as the subdivisipn a 
house, whilst in addition to inhabited and uninhabited 
those occupied by day, but not by night, were separately 
The nationality of those bom abroad, which used to beil^tunied 
only for British subjects, was called for from all not fym within 
the kingdom. 

Sadl^.~ln the acts relating to the census hom 1801 to 
1851:, provision for the enumeration qf Sfeotland was made with 
that for Ei^land and Wales, idlowance haing made for the 
differences in procedure# which 
to be employed. In 1855, however^ ^vfl regfctrai^^ 
atMl deaths was estatdished M the conduqt flit W 

cenaui of s86i was, ijy a sduirate act, eatimstatl to 
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jfcJrMfral of that country. The same course was loUowed at the 
three succeeding enuiwratioos, but in 1901 the former practice 
was resumed. The coiiiplexity of administrative areas, though 
far less than in Ertglaiid, simplified, and the census com- 
pilation proportionately fanJitated, by the passing of the Xxical 
Government Act for Scotland in 1889. In 1881 the definition 
of a house in Scotland was made identical with that in England, 
since previously what was called a house in the northern portion 
of Great Britain was known as a tenement in the south, and vice 
versa. Since 1861 a return has been called for in Saitland of 
the nuhiber of rooms with one or more windows, and that of 
children of school-age under instruction is also included in the 
inquiry. The number of persons speaking Gaelic was recorded 
for the first time in i88t. The question was somewhat expanded 
at the next census, and in 1901 was brought into harmony with 
the similar inquiry as to Welsh and Manx. 

hdand~kvk estimate of the population of Ireland was made 
as early as 1672, by Sir W. Petty, and another in 1712, in con- 
nexion with the hearth-money, but the first attempt to take a 
regular census was made in i8it, through the Grand Juries. 
It was not successful, and in 1821 again, the inquiry was con- 
sidered to be but little more satisfactory. The census of 1831 was 
better, but the results were considered exaggerated, owing to 
the system of paying enumerators according to the numbers they 
returned. The census, therefore, was supplemented by a re- 
visional inquiry three years afterwards, in order to get a good 
basis for the newly introduced system of public instruction. 
The completion of the ordnance survey and the establishment 
of an educated constabulary force brought the operations of 
1841 up to the level of those of the sister kingdom. The main 
difference in procedure between the two inquiries is that in 
Ireland the schedule is filled in by the enumerator, a member 
of the constabulary, or, in Dublin, of the metropolitan police, 
instead of being left to the householder. The tabulation of the 
returns, again, is carried out at the central office from the 
original schedule, and not, as in England, from the book into 
which the former has been copied by the enumerating agency. 
The inquiry in Ireland is more extensive than that in Great 
Britain. It includes, for instance, a considerable amount of 
information regarding holdings and stock. The details of house 
accommodation are fuller. A column is provided for the degree 
of education, and another for religious denomination, an addition 
which has always been successfully resisted in England. This 
last information was made voluntary in 1881 and the following 
enumerations without materially affecting the extent of the 
record. The inquiry as to infirmities, too, is made to extend to 
those temporarily incapacitated from work, whether at home 
or in a hospital. There is also a column for the entry of persons 
speaking the Irish language only or able to speak both that and 
English. In the report of 1901 for England and Wales (p, 170) 
a table is given showing, for the three divisions of the United 
Kingdorft, the relative number of persons speaking the ancient 
languages either exclusively or in addition to English. 

British Colonies and Dependencies . — A simultaneous and 
uniform census of the British empire is an ideal which appeals 
to many, but its practical advantages are by no means com- 
mensurate with the difficulties to be surmounted. Scattered 
as are the colonies and dependencies over the world, the date 
found most suitable for the inquiry in the mother country and 
the temperate regions of the north is the opposite in the tropics 
and inconvenient at the antipodes. Then, again, as to the , scope 
of the inquiry, the administrative purposes for which information 
is thus collected vary greatly in the different countries, and the 
inquiry, too, has to be limited to what the conditions of the 
locality allow, and the population dealt with is likely to be able 
and Vriffing to answer. By prearrangement, no doubt, uniformity 
tnay be obtained m regard to most of the main statistical facts 
asixjrtamable at a census^ at all events in the more advanced 
unit9 6f tht empire, and proposals to this effect weie made b>^ 
the registrar-general of England and Wales in his report upcm 
the fibres for 1901. Previous to that date, the only step towards 
compilation of the census results of the empire had been a bore 


statement of area and population, appended without analysis, 
comparison or comment, to the reports for England and Wales, 
from the year 1861 onwards. In 1905, howevery the returns 
published in the colonial reports were combined with those of 
the United Kingdomyand the subjects of house-room, sek, age, 
civil condition, birthplace,, occupation, and, where available, 
instruction, religion and infirmities, were reviewed os fully as 
the want of uniformity in the material permitted (Command 
paper, 2860, 1906). The measures taken by the principal states, 
colonies and dependencies for the periodical enumeration of 
their population are set forth below. 

Canada. — The, first enumeration of what was afterwards 
called Lower Canada, took place, as above stated, in 1665, and 
dealt with the legal, or domiciled, population, not with that 
actually present at the time of ttie census, a practice still main- 
tained, in contrast to that prevailing in the rest of the empire. 
The record was by families, and included the sex, age and civil 
condition of each individual, with a partial return of profession 
or trade. Later on* the last item was abandoned in favour of a 
luller return of agricultural resources, a feature which has 
remained a prominent part of the inquiry. After the British 
occupation, a census was taken in 1765 and 1784, and annually 
from 1824 to 1842, the information asked for differing from 
time to time. Enumerations were conducted independently 
by the different states until 1871, when the first federal census 
was taken of the older parts of the Dominion. Since then, the 
enumeration has been decennial, except m the case of the more 
recently colonized territories of Manitoba and the North-West, 
where an intermediate census was found necessary in 1885-1886. 
The census of Canada is organized on the plan adopted in the 
United States rather than in accordance with British practice, 
and includes much which is the subject of annual returns in the 
latter country, or is not officially collected at all. The detail.s 
of deaths in the year preceding the census, for instance, ore 
called for, there being no registration of such (x:currences in the 
rural tracts. In consideration of the large immigrant population 
again, the birthplace of each parent is recorded, with details as 
to nationality, naturalization and date of immigration. Occupa- 
tion is dealt with minutely, in conjunction with temporary 
unemployment, average wage or salary earned, and other 
particulars. No less than eleven schedules are employed, most 
of them relating to details of industries and production. The 
duty of filling up so comprehensive a return, involving an answer 
to 561 questions, is not left to the householder, but entru.sted 
to enumerators specially engaged, working under the supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture. Owing to the sparse popula- 
tion and difficulties of communication in a great part of the 
dominion, the inquiry, though referred to a single date, is not 
completed on that day, a month being allowed to the enumerator 
for the collection of his returns and their revision and trans- 
mission to the central office. A special feature in the operations 
is the provision, necessitated by the record of the lethal population, 
for the inclusion in the locuil return of the persons temporarily 
absent on the date of the census, and their adjustment in the 
general aggregates, a matter to which considerable attention is 
paid. The very large mass of detail collected at these inquiries 
entails an unusually long time spent in compilation ; the 
statistics of population, accordingly, are available considerably 
in advance of those relating to prcxluction and industries. 

Ausiralasta.*—AB the sphere of the census operations in Canada 
has been gradually spreading from the small l>eginnings an the 
east coast to the immense territories of the north-west, so, in 
the island continent, colonization, first concentrated in the 
^>uth-east, has extended along the coasts and tlience into the 
interior, except in the northern region. The first act of effective 
occupation of the country having been the establishmetJit of a 
penal settlement, the only population to be dealt with in the 
earlier years of British administration was that tinder restromt, 
with its^ gsuardians and a few scattered imtnigTants in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Sydney Cove. Thi^ was enumerated 
from 1788 onwards by official musters/^ at first w^ly, and 
afterwards at lengthening intervals. The record was so inaccurate 
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that it had no statistical value until 1820, when the muster was 
taken after due preparation and with greater care, approximating 
to the system of a regular census. The first operation, however, 
called by the latter name, was the enumeration of 1828, when 
an act was passed providing for the enumeration of the whole 
population, the occupied area and the live-stock. The details 
of population included sex, children and adults respectively, 
religion and 5/a/w^, that is whether free (immigrants or liberated 
convicts), on ticket-oMeave, or under restraint. A similar 
inquiry was made in 1833 and again in 1836, In 1841 a separate 
census was taken of New Zealand and Tasmania respectively. 
The scope of the inquiry in New South Wales was somewhat 
extended and made to include occupations other than agriculture 
and stock-breeding. Five years later, the increase of the popula- 
tion justified the further addition of particulars regarding 
birthplace and education. The record of status, too, was made 
optional^ and in 1856 was omitted from the schedule. In that 
year, moreover, Victoria, which had become a separate colony, 
took its own census. South Australia, too, was enumerated 
in 1846, ten years after its foundation as a colony. From i86i 
the census has been taken decennially by all the states except 
Queensland, where, as in New Zealand, it has been quinquennial 
since 1875 respectively. Up to and including the census 

of 1901 each state conducted separately its own inquiries. The 
scheme of enumeration is based on that of Great Britain, modified 
to suit the conditions of a thin and widely scattered population. 
The schedules are distributed by enumerators acting under 
district supervisors ; but it is found impossible to collect the 
whole number in a single day, nor does the mobility of the popu- 
lation in the rural tracts make such expedition necessary. In 
more than one state the police are employed as enumerators, 
but elsewhere, a staff has to be specially recruited for the purpose. 
The operations were improved and facilitated by means of an 
interstatal conference held before the census of 1891, at which 
a standard schedule was adopted and a series of general tables 
agreed upon, to be supplemented in greater detail according 
to the requirements of each state. The standard schedule, in 
addition to the leading facts of sex, age, civil condition, birth- 
place, occupation and house-room, includes education and 
sickness as well as infirmities, and leaves the return of religious 
denomination optional with the householder. Under the head 
of occupation, the bread-winner is distinguished from his depend- 
ants and is returned as employer, employed, or working on his 
own account, as is now the usual practice in census-taking. 
Each state issues its own report, in which the returns are worked 
up in the detail required for both local administrative purposes, 
and for comparison with the corresponding returns for the 
neighbouring territory. The reports for New South Wales and 
Victoria are especially valuable in their statistical aspect from 
the analysis they contain of the vital conditions of a comparatively 
young community under modern conditions of progress. 

South Africa . — ^Almost from the date of their taking possession 
of the Cape of Good Hope and its vicinity, the Netherlands East 
Indian Company instituted annual returns of population, live- 
stock and agricultural produce. The results from 1687 for 
nearly a century were recorded, but do not appear to have been 
more accurate than those subsequently obtained on the same 
method by the British government, by whom they were dis- 
continued in 1856. The information was collected by district 
officials, unguided by any general instructions as to form or 
procedure. The first synchronous census of the colony, as it 
was then constituted, took place in 1865, on a fairly compre- 
hensive sdiedule. Ten years later the inquiry was extended 
to religion and civil condition, and for the census of 1891, again, 
a rath^ more elaborate schedule was used. The next Census 
was deferred till 1904, in consequence of the disorganimtioa 
produced by the Boer war. The inquiry was on the same lines 
as its predecessors, with a little more detail as to industries and 
religious denomination. Speakmg generally, the administration 
of the operations is coiiducted upon the Australian plan, with 
special attention to alkying the distrust of the native and more 
ignorant classes, for which purpose the influence of the dergy 
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was enlisted. In some tracts it was found advisable to sub- 
stitute a less elaborate schedule for that generally^ prescribed. 
In Natol, indeed, where the first independent census was 
taken in 1891, the Kaffir population was not on that occasion 
enumerated at all. In 1904, however, they were counted on a 
veiy simple schedule, by sex and by large age-groups up to 40 
years old, with a return of birthplace, in a form affording a fair 
indication of race. Natives of India, an element of considerable 
extent and importance in this colony, are enumerated apart from 
the white population, but in full detail, recognizing the remarkable 
difference between the European and the Oriental in the mattci 
of age distribution and civil condition. The Transvaal and the 
Orange River colonies werh enumerated in 1904. In the latter, 
a census had been taken in 1890, in considerable detail, but that 
of the Transvaal, in 1896, seems to have been far from complete 
or accurate even in regard to the white population. In Southern 
Rhodesia the white residents were enumerated in 1891, but it 
was not until 1904 that the whole population was included in 
the census. The difficulty in all these cases is that of procuring 
a sufficient quantity of efficient agency, especially where a large 
and illiterate native population has to be taken into account. 
For this reason, amongst others, no census had been taken up 
to 1906 of Northern Rhodesia, the British possessions and 
protectorates of eastern Africa, or, again, of Nigeria and the 
protectorates attached to the West African colonies of Gambia, 
Sierra Leone and Lagos. 

The West Indies . — Each of the small administrative groups 
here included takes its census independently of the rest, though 
since 1871 all take it about the date fixed for that of the United 
Kingdom. The information required differs in each group, but 
the schedule is, as a rule, of a simple character, and the results 
of the inquiry are usually set forth with comparatively little 
comment or analysis. In some of the groups distinctions of 
colour are returned in general terms ; in others, not at all. On 
the other hand, considerable detail is included regarding the 
indentured labourers recruited from India, and those of this class 
who are permanently settled on the land in Guiana and Trinidad. 
No census was taken in the former, or in Jamaica and Barbados, 
in 1901. 

Ceylon . — Here the census is taken decennially, on the same 
date as in India, m consideration of the constant stream of 
migration between the two countries. The schedule is much the 
same as in India with the substitution of race for caste. Until 
1901, however, it was not filled in by the enumerator, as in India, 
but was distributed before and collected after the appointed 
date as in Great Britain. 

India . — The population of India is the largest aggregate yet 
brought within the scope of a synchronous and uniform enumera- 
tion. It amounts to three-fourths of that of the British Empire, 
and but little less than a fifth of the estimated population of the 
world. Between 1853 and 1881 each province conducted its 
own census operations independently, with little or no attempt at 
uniformity in date, schedule or tabulation. In the latter year the 
operations were placed for the first time under central adminlstra- 
tion,and the like procedure wasadopted in 1891 and 1901, with such 
modification of detail as was suggested by the experience of the 
preceding census. On each occasion new areas had to be brought 
within the sphere of enumeration, whilst the necessity for the 
use in the wilder tracts of a schedule simpler in its demands than 
the standard, grew less as the country got fhore accustomed to 
the inquiiy, and the efficiency of the administrative i^ency 
increased. Not more than 5 % of the householders in India can 
read and write, and the proportion capable of fully understanding 
the schedule and of making the entries in it cdrrectiy is still 
lower. From the literate minority, therefore, agency has to be 
drawn in sufficient strength to take down every particle of the 
information dictated by the heads of families. As it would be 
impossible for an enumerator to get through this task in the^ 
course of the census night for more than a comparatively small 
number of houses, the operation is divided into two processes. 
First a preliminary record is made a short time before the night 
in question, of the persons ordinarily residing in each house. 
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Then^ on that the enumerator, reinforced if necessary by 

aid drafted from outside> revisits his beat, and brinf^s the record 
up to date by strikiiig out the absent and entering the new 
arrivalsi The average extent of each beat is arranged to include 
about 300 persona. Thus, in igoi, not far from a million men 
were requiredrfor enumeration alone. To this army must be 
added the controlling agency, of at least a tenth of the above 
number, charged with the instruction of their subordinates, the 
inspection and correction of tbe preliminary record, and the 
transmission of the schedule books to the local centre after the 
caisus has been taken. The supply of agency for these duties is, 
fortunately, not deficient. Irrespective of the large number 
of clerks, village scribes and state and municipal employes 
which can be drawn upon with but slight interruption of official 
routine, there is a fair supply of casual literary labour up to the 
moderate standard required. The services, too, of the educated 
public are often voluntarily placed at the disposal of the local 
authorities for the census night, with no desire for remuneration 
beyond out-of-pocket expenses, and the addition, perhaps, of 
a personal letter of thanks from the chief official of the district. 
By means of a well-organized chain of tabulating centres, the 
preliminary totals, by sexes, of the 294 millions enumerated in 
1901 were given to the public within a fortnight of the census, 
and differed from the final results by no more than 94,000, or 
•03 %. The schedule adopted contains in addition to the 
standard subjects of sex, age, civil condition, birthplace, occupa- 
tion and infirmities, columns for mother-tongue, religion and 
sect, and caste and sub-caste. It is printed in about 20 lan- 
guages. The results for each province or largt‘ state are tabulated 
locally, by districts or linguistic divisions. The final compilation 
is done by a provincial superintendent, who prepares his own 
report upon the operations and results. This work has usually 
an interest not found in corresponding reports elsewhere, in the 
prominent place necessarily occupied in it by the ethnographical 
variety of the population. 

Foreign Countries 

Inquiries by local officials in connexion with measures of 
taxation, such as the hearth-tax in France, were instituted in 
continental Europe as early as the 14th century : but as the 
basis of an estimate of population they were intrmsiciilly untrust- 
worthy. Going outside Europe, an extreme instance of the 
results of combining a census with more definite administrative 
objects may be found in the census of China in 1711, when the 
population enumerated in connexion with a poll-tax and liability 
to military service, was returned as 28 millions ; but forty years 
later, when the question was that of the measures for the relief 
of widespread distress, the corresponding total rose to 103 
millions ! TTie notion of obtaining a periodical record of popula- 
tion and its movement, dissociated from fiscal or other liabilities, 
oi%inated, as stated above, in vSweden, where, in 1686, the birth 
and de&th registers^ till then kept voluntarily b\' Ae parish 
clergy, were made compulsory aind general, the results for each 
year teing communicated to a central office. A census, as a 
special undertaking, was not, however, carried out in that country 
until 1749. The example of Sweden was followed in the next 
year by Finland, and twenty years later, by Norway, where the 
parish register was an existing institution, as in the neighbouring 
state. Several other countries followed suit in the course of the 
]8th century, though the results were either partial ot iniurcurate. 
Amongst tbm was Spain, though here a trustworthy census 
was not obtained iintil 1857, or perhaps 1887. Some of the small 
states of Italy, tOo, recorded their population in the middle of 
the above centfiry, but the first general census of that country 
took place in 1861, after its unification. In Austria a census was 
taken in 1754 by the parish dergy, concurrently with the civil | 
authorities and the miJitaiy commandants. Himgap* was in 
part enumerated thirty years later. The starting-point of the 
modem census, however, in either part of the dual monarchy, was 
not until 1857. Speaking generally, most of the principal 
countries begw the current series of their censuses between 
1825 and i860. The German empire has taken its census 


quinquennially since its foundation, but long before xSjt a 
census at short intervals used to be taken in all the states of 
the Zollverein, for the purpose of ascertaining the contribution 
to the federal revenue, the amount of which was revisable every 
three years. The last great country to enter the census field 
was Russia. From 1721, what are known as revisions of the 
population were periodically carried out, for military, fiscal and 
police purposes ; but these were conducted by local officials 
without central direction or systematic organization. In 1897 
a general census was taken as synchronously throughout the 
empire as was found possible. It embraced a population second 
to that of India alone, as China, probably the most populous 
country in the world, has not yet been subjected to this test. 
The inquiry was made in great detail, under central control, 
and on a plan sufficiently elastic to suit the requirements of so 
varied a country and population. As in India, the schedules 
had to be issued in an unusual number of languages, and were 
dealt with locally in the earlier stages of tabulationj The 
principal regions of which the population is still a matter of mere 
conjecture are the Turkish empire, Persia, Afghanistan, China 
and the Indo-Chinese peninsula, in Asia, nearly nine-tenths of 
Africa, and a considerable portion of South America. (J. A. B ) 

Uniteu States 

Modern census-taking seems to have originated in the United 
States. Professor von Mayr declares in a recent and authoritative 
work, It was no European state, but the United States of 
America that made a beginning of census-taking in the large 
and true sense of that word,’’ and Professor H. Wagner, writing 
of the censuses of Sweden, said to have been taken in the i8th 
centur)^, uses these words, ‘‘ Since 1749 careful parish registers 
have been kept by the clergy and have in general the value of 
censuses.” The same authority, although mentioning a reported 
census of Norway in 1769, indicates his conviction that the first 
real census of that country was in 1815. Sweden, Norway and 
the United States are the only countries with any claim to have 
taken the first modern census, as distinguished from a register 
of tax-payers, &c., the lineal descendant of the old Roman census, 
and the innovation seems to be due to the United States. If so, 
the first modern census was the American census of 1790. At 
the present date more than three-fifths of the estimated popula- 
tion of the world has been enumerated in this way. It is of 
interest accordingly to note how and why the device originated. 

The Federal census, which began in 1790 and has been taken 
every ten years since under a mandate contained in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, was the outgrowth of a controversy 
in the convention which prepared the document. Represen- 
tatives of the smaller states as a rule claimed that the vote, and 
so the influence, of the states in the proposed government should 
he equal. Representatives of the larger states as a rule claimed 
that their greater population and wealth were entitled to recogni- 
tion. The controversy ended in the creation of a bicameral 
legislature in the lower branch of which the claim of the latger 
states found recognition, while in the upper, the Senate, each 
state had two votes. In the House of Representatives seats were 
to be distributed in proportion to the population, and the con- 
vention, foreseeing rapid changes of population, ordained an 
enumeration of the inhabitants and a redistribution orreappor*- 
tionment of seats in the House of Representatives every ten years. 

The provision of the Constitution on the subject is as follows c — 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned anuuig 
the several states which may be included within this Union 
according to their respective nunibers, which shall be cletermiiied 
by adding to the whole Humber of free persons, incindi^ those 
bound to service for a term of yeans and excluding Indisra not 
taxedy three-fifths of ^1 other persons. * The actual emimeration 
shall be made within three year^ after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent 
term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct.’* 

In 1790 the population was reported dossed as slaves and 
free, the free dassed as white and others, the free whites as males 
and females, and the free white medes as under or abdve sixteen 
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years of age. In 1800 and 1810 the same classification was 
preserv'ed, except that five age-groups instead of two were given 
for free white males and the same five were applied also to free 
white females. In connexion with the census of i8io an attempt, 
perhaps the earliest in any country^ was made to gather certain 
industrial statistics showing the number, nature, extent, 
situation and value of the arts and manufactures of the United 
States.'' In 1820 a sixth age class was introduced for free white 
males, an age classification of four periods was applied to the free 
coloured and the slaves of each sex, and the number of aliens 
and of persons engaged in agriculture,^ in manufactures and in 
commerce was called for. Tlie inquiry into industrial statistics 
begun in 1810 was also repeated and extended. 

In 1830 thirteen age classes were employed for free whites of 
each sex, and six for the free coloured and the slaves of each sex. 
The number of aliens, of the deaf and dumb and the blind were 
also gathered. 

The law under which the census of 1840 was taken contained 
a novel provision for the preparation in connexion with the 
census of statistical tables giving “ such information in relation 
to mines, agriculture, commerce, manufactures and schools as 
will exhibit a full view of the pursuits, industry, education and 
resources of the country.’’ This was about the first indication 
of a tendency, which grew in strength for half a century, to load 
the Federal census with inquiries having no essential or necessary 
c onnexion with its main purpose, which was to secure an accurate 
enumeration of the population as u basis for a reapportionment 
ot seats in the House of Representatives. This tendency was 
largely due to a doubt whether the Federal government under 
the Constitution possessed the power to initiate general statistical 
inquiries, a doubt well expressed in the 9th edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Bnlannica by Francis A. Walker, himself a prominent 
member of the party whose contention he states : — 

“ The rcsi'i vation by the states ol' all rights not grantcHl to the 
jw^ciicral goveuimeiit makc‘s it fairly a matter of cpicstion whctlier 
statistical mf[iuri(‘s, other than for the single purpose ot 
.ippoUioning ri‘i)ivsentation, could be initiated by any other 
cuithonty than that of the states themselvi’s. That large party 
which advocaU s a stnet and j(‘;doiis construction ot the constitution 
would certainly oppose any imh'peiident legislation by the national 
('ougiess tor piovidmg <\ legistration of births, marriages and deaths, 
01 for obtaining social and indiistrud statistics, whether for the 
sdtistactiou ot tiu* ]jubhcist or for the guidance of the h'gislatiire. | 
K\eii though lhf‘ sm)rcrac court should decide such legislation to | 
be within the giant ot jiowcrs to the general government, the* distrust i 
and op])ositioii. on constitutional grounds, of so large a portion of 
the peojile, could not but go far to defeat the object sought.*’ 

The difiiculty stated m the foregoing quotation, although now 
mainly of historic importance, exerted great influence upon the 
(ievelopment of the American census prior to 1900. 

The pioneer work of the census of 1840 in the fields of educa- 
tional statistics, statistics oi occupations, of defective classes 
and of causes of death, suffered from numerous errors and defects. 
Public discussion of tliem contributed to secure radical modifica- 
tions of scope and method at the census of 1850. Before tlie 
census law was passed, a census board, consisting of three members 
of the president's cabinet, was appointed to draft plans for the 
inquiry^ and the essential features of its report prepared after 
consultation with a number of leading statisticians were embodied 
in the law. 

The census of 1850 was taken on six scliedules, one f^r free 
inhabitants, one for slaves, one for deaths during the preceding 
year, one for agriculture, one for manufactures and one for socisd 
statistics. The last asked for returns regarding valuation, 
taxation, educational and religious statistics, pauperism, crime 
and the prevailing rates of wages in each municipal division. 
It wfts alsQ the first American census to give a line of the schedule 
to each peraoa, death or establishment enumerated, and thus to 
m|ike the returns iti the individual form indispensable for a 
detailed classification and compilation. The results of this 
census were tabulated with care and skill, and a preliminary 
analysis gave the ssdient results and in some cases compared them 
with European figures^ 

Ifhc census of i860 foUowed the model of its predecessor with 


shght changes. When the time for the next cc asus* approached 
it was felt that new legislation, was needed, and a odmmittee of 
the House of Representatives, with James A» Garfield, afterwards 
president of tlie United States, at its head, made a careful and 
thorough study Of the situation and reported an excellent bill, 
which passed the House, but was defeated l>\ untoward influences 
in the Senate. In consequence the census of 1870 was taken with 
tlie outgrown machinery established twenty years earlier, n,law 
characterized by Francis A. Walker, the superintendent of the 
census, who administered it, as ‘‘ clumsy, antiquated and bar- 
barous,” It suflered also from the fact tJiat large parts of the 
country had not recovered from the rum wrought by four years 
of civil war. In consequence this censu.s marks the lowest ebb 
of American census work. The accuracy of the results is generally 
denied by competent exj^rts. The serious errors were errors of 
omission, were prolmbly confined m the main to the Southern 
states, and were especially frequent among the negroes. 

Since 1870 the diivelopment of census work in the United 
States has been steady and rapid. The law, whicli had been 
prepared for the census of 1870 by the House commit tee, furnished 
a basis for greatly improved legislation in 1879, under which tlie 
tenth census was taken. By this law the census office for the 
first time was allowed to call into existence and to control an 
adequate local staff of supervisors and enumerators. The scope 
of the work was so extended as to make the twenty-two quarto 
volumes of the tenth census almost an encyclopaedia, not only of 
tlie population, but also of the products and re.sources of theUmted 
States. Probably no other census in the world has ever covered 
so wide a range of subjects, and perhaps none except that of India 
and the eleventh American census has extended through so many 
volumes. The topics usually contained in a census suffered from 
the great addition of other and less pertinent matter, and the 
reputation of the work was unfavourably affected by the length 
of time required to prepare and publish the volumes (the last 
ones not appearing until near the end of the decade), the original 
underestimate of the cost of the work, which made frequent 
supplementary appropriations necessary, the resignation of tire 
superintendent, Francis A. Walker, in 1882, and the disability 
and death of his successor, Charles W. Seaton. The eleventh 
census was taken under a law almost identical with that of the 
tenth, and extended through twenty-five large volumes, present- 
ing a work almost as encyclopaedic, but mucli more distinctively 
statistical. 

The popular opinion of a census, at least in the United States, 
depends largely upon the degree to which its figuies for the 
population of the country, of states, and especially of cities, 
meet or fail to meet the expectations of tho interested public. 
Judged by this standard, the census of .1890 was less favourably 
received than that of 1880. The enumerated population of the 
country in 1880 was larger than had been anjticipated ; and in 
tlie face of these figures it was difficult for local complaints, ey^n 
where they were made, to find hearing and acc<?iptance. But 
according to the eleventh census the decennial rate of growth 
of population fell suddenly from over 30 %, which the %ures had 
shown between 1870 and 1880, and in every preceding decade 
of the century, except that of the Civil War, to less than 25 %, 
in spite of an immigration nearly double that of any preceding 
decade. For this change no adequate explanation was offered 
by the census office. , lienee the protests of those who belkyed 
that the figures for population were too small swelled into a 
general chorus of dissatisfactibn. But the census was probably 
.more correct than the critics. Most of the motives influencing 
popular estimates of population in the United States tend to 
exaggeration. The convention which drafted the (Constitution 
of the United States attempted to secure a balance of interests 
iby apportioning both representatives in Congress and direct 
taxes according to population. A passage in The FederaKst 
suggests the motives of the coiryention as fdflows 

As the accuracy of the census to be obtained by Congress will 
necessarily depend in a considerable degree on the disposition if 
not co-opemtion ol the states, it is of greai importance that the 
states should feel os little bias as possible to swell or reduce the 
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amount of their numbers. Were their &hare of representation 
alone to be governed by this rule, they would have an interest in 
exaggerating their inhabitants. Were the rule to decide their 
share of taxation alone, a contrary temptation would prevail. By 
extending the rule to both objects the states will have opposite 
interests, which will contiol and balance each other, and produce 
a requisite impartiality." 

With the disappearance of direct taxation as a source of federal 
revenuCi the motive mentioned for understating the population 
disappeared. On the other hand, the desire for many repre- 
sentatives in Congress has been reinforced by the more influential 
feelings of local pride and of rivalry with other cities of somewhat 
similar size. Hence a complaint that the population is overstated 
is seldom heard, and hence, also, popular charges of an under- 
count afford little evidence that the population was really larger 
than stated by the census. 

After the detailed tabulation had been completed, it was shown 
that the number of persons under ten years of age in 1890 was 
surprisingly small, and that this deficiency in children was a 
leading cause of the slow growth in population. Before the 
tabulation had been made Francis A. Walker wrote : — ‘‘ Jf the 
birth-rate among the previously existing population did not 
suffer a sharp decline . . . the census of 1890 cannot be vindi- 
cated. To ascertain the facts we must await the tabulation (ff 
the population by periods of life, and ascertain how many of 
the inhabitants of the United States of 1890 were under ten years 
of age.’^ These results thus confirmed the accuracy of the 
count of 1890. Efforts to invalidate the census returns by com- 
parison with the registration records of Massachusetts cannot be 
deemed conclusive, since in the United States, as in Great Britain, 
the census must be deemed more accurate and less subject to 
error than registration records. A strong argument in favour 
of the eleventh census, apart from its self-consistency, is that its 
results as a whole fit in with the subsequent state enumerations. 
In eleven cases such enumerations have been taken ; and^ on 
computing from them and the results of the federal census of 
1880 what the population at the dale of the eleventh census 
should have been, if the annual rate of increase had been uniform, 
it appears that in no case, except New York City and Oregon, 
was the difference between the enumerations and these estimates 
over 4 %. In Oregon about 30,000 more people were found in 
1890 than the estimate would lead one to expect ; in New York 
city, about 100,000 less. It seems not improbable that in the 
latter, where the difficulties incident to ^ count during the 
summer are almost insurmountable, serious omissions occurred. 
Still, such a comparison confirms the accuracy of the eleventh 
census as a whole. 

The results of the twelfth census (1900) further refute the 
argument that would maintain the eleventh census to be 
inaccurate because it showed a smaller rate of increase in popula- 
tion during the preceding decade than had been recorded by I 
other censuses during earlier decades. The rate of increase dur- 
ing the decade ending in 1900 was even less than that for the 
preceding decade ; and it is impossible that a falling off so marked 
could in two successive enumerations be the result of sheer 
inaccuracy. The rate of increase from 1890 to 1900, eliminating 
from the computation the population of Alaska, Hawaii, Indian 
Territory and Indian reservations, was 20*7 ; the rate of increase 
if these places are included— in which case the figures of the 
population of Hawaii in 1890 must be taken from the census of 
the Hawaiian government in that year — was 21 %. 

The law regulating the twelfth census deserves to rank with 
those of 1790, 1850 and 1879 as one of the four important laws 
relative to census work. By this law the census office was far 
more independent than ever before. Appointments and removals 
were made by the director of the census rather than by the secretary 
of the interior, and in all plans for the execution of the law the 
head of the office was responsible for success. The law divided the 
*. objects of census inquify into two parts — first, those of primary 
importance, requiring the aid of the enumerator; and, secondly, 
those of subsidiary importance, capable of production without the 
cud of the enumerator. The former had to be finished and published 
hy 1st July 1902 ; the latter were fiot to be undertaken until the 
former were well advanced towards completion. By this means 
the attention of the office could be concentrated on a small number 


of subjects rather than distributed over the long list treated in the 
volumes of the tenth and eleventh censuses. 

Under the federal form of government, with its delegation of all 
residuary powers to the several states, the United States have no 
system of rccordmg deatlis, births and marriages. Hence there i'* 
no such basis as exists in nearly every other civilized state for a 
national system of registration, and the country depends upon 
the crude method of enumerators' returns for its information on 
vital statistics, except in the states and cities which have estab- 
lished a trustwortliy registration system of their own. These aic* 
the New England states and a few others m their vicinity or influ- 
enced by their example. Enumerators' returns in this field are fo 
incomplete that hardly two- thirds of the deaths which liave occurred 
in any community dunng.the preceding year are obtained by an 
enumerator visiting the families, no satisfactory basis for the com- 
putation of death-1 ates is afforded, and the returns have compara- 
tively little scientific value. In the regions where census tables and 
interpretations are derived from registration records kept by the 
several states or cities they are often made more complete th.ui 
those in the state or municipal documents. The census of agncub 
ture is also liable to a wide margin of error, owing to defects m larin 
accounts and the inability of many farmers to state the amount or 
the value even of tlu' leading crops. The census figures relate to 
the calendar year preceding 1st June 1900, and hurried and careless 
answers about the piecedmg yeai’s crop are almost sure to have been 
given by many farmers in the midst of the summer s work. 

The difficulties facing the manufactunng census were of a different 
^.liaracter. A large proportion of the industries of the count jy 
keep satisfactory accounts, and can answer the questions with some 
correctness But manufacturers arc likely to suspect the objects 
of the census, and to fear that the information given will be ojx ii 
to the public or betrayed to comjictitors. h'ui thermore, the nianu 
fdcturing schedule presupposes some uniformity m the method of 
accounting among different comj>anif^s or lines of business, and this 
H often lacking. Another source of error in the manufactirnng 
census of the United States is that the words of the census law are 
construed as requiring an enumeration of the various trades and 
handicrafts, such as carjientenng. The deficiencies in such letiirns 
are gross and notorious, but the census office feels obliged to seek 
for them and to report what it finds, however incomplete or in- 
correct the icsults may be. Even on the population returns certain 
answers, such as the number of the divorced or the number unable 
to read and write, may be open to (juestion. 

The wide range of the American census, and the publication of 
uncertain figures, find a justification m the fact that the develop- 
ment of accurate census work requires a long educational process 
in the office, and, above all, in the community. Rougli approxi- 
mations must always precede accurate measurements ; ana thiso 
returns, while often inaccurate, are better than nothing, and probably 
improve with each decade 

Besides the breadth of its scope, m which the American censut> 
stands unrivalled, the most impoitant American contribution to 
census woik has been the application of electricity to the tabula- 
tion of the results, as was first done in 1890 I'hc mam difficulties 
which this method reduced \\ere two. The jproduction of tables 
for so enonnous a population ns that of the United States tlirough 
the method of tallying by hand x\ quires a great number of clerks 
and a long period of tune, and when complete cannot be verified 
except by a rejietition of the process. The new method abbreviates 
the time, since an electric current can tally almost simultaneously 
the data, the tallying of which by hand would be separated by 
appreciable intervals. The method also renders comparatively 
ea^ the verification of tlie results of certain selected parts. 

Judged by European standards the cost of the American census 
is very great The following table gives the total and the per 
capita cost of each enumeration. 


Date. 

Cost. 1 

Date. 

Cost. 

Total in 
dollars. 

Per Capita 
in cents. 

Total in 
dollars. 

Per Capita 
in cents. 

1790 

44*377 

1*12 

1850 

1*423*351 

6.13 

1800 

66,109 

1.24 

i860 

1,969,377 

6*26 

181C 

178.445 

2*46 

1870 

3,421,198 

8^87 

1820 

208, 526 

2*i6 

1 880 

5.790,678 

11*48 

1830 

378,545 

2.94 

1890 

11,547,127 

*8"33 

1840 

833,37* j 

4*S8 

1900 

16,116,930 

2 I*i 6 


For the sake of comparison it may be stated that the per capita 
cost of the English census of 1901 was 2*24 cents, or little mote th^ 
one-tenth that of the American census. This difference is due in 
part to the greater scope and complexity of the American census, 
and in part to the fact that m the United States the field work is 
done by well-paid enumerators, while in England it is done in most 
cases by the heads of families, who are not paid. ^ ^ ^ 

The course of events has clearly established the fact that the 
authority of the Federal government in this field is greater than 
the strict constructionists of a previous generation as represented 
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by General Walker in the passage already quoted believed it to be. 
Decision after decision of individual instances has made it a settled 
practice for the Federal government to co-operate with or to supple- 
ment the state governments in the gathering of statistics that may fur- 
nish a basis for state or Federal legislation. The law has allowed the 
Federal census office in its discretion to compile and publish the 
birth statistics of divisions in which they are accurately kept ; one 
Federal report on the statistics of marriages and divorces through- 
out the country from 1867 to 1886 inclusive was published in i88g. 
and a second for the succeeding twenty-year period was published in 
part in 1908 ; an annual volume gives the statistics of deaths for 
al)Out half the population of the country, including all the states 
and cities which have approximately complete records of deaths , 
Federal agencies like the bureau of labour and the bureau of cor- 
jiorations have been created for the purpose of gathering certain 
social and industrial statistics, and the bureau of the census has 
bec^n made a permanent statistical office. 

J'he Federal census office has been engaged in the .compilation 
and publication of statistics of many sorts. Among its important 
lines of work may be mentioned frequent reports during the cotton 
/ inning season upon the amount of cotton ginned, supplemental 
census reports upon occupations, on employees and wages, and on 
further interpretation of vanous population tables, reports on 
street and electric railways, on mines and quarries, on electric light 
and power plants, on deaths in the registration area 1900-1904, 
on benevolent institutions, on the insane, on paupers in almshouses, 
on the social statistics of cities and on«the census of manufactures 
in 1905. Congress has recently entrusted it with still further duties, 
and it has developed into the mam statistical office of the Federal 
government, finding its nearest analogue probably in the Imperial 
Statistical Office in Berlin. (W. F. W.) 

CENTAUREA, in botany, a genus of the natural order Com- 
positae, containing between four and five hundred species, and 
of wide distribution, but with its principal centre in the Medi- 
terranean region. The plants are herbs with entire or cut often 
spiny-toothed leaves, and ovoid or globose involucres surrounding 
a number of tubular, oblique or two-lipped florets, the outer of 
which are usually larger and neuter, the inner bisexual. Four 
species are native in Britain. C, nigra is knapweed, common 
in meadows and pasturcland ; C, Cyanus is the bluebottle or 
cornflower, a well-known cornfield weed ; C, Calcitrapa is star- 
thistle, a rare plant, found in dry waste places in the south of 
England, and characterized by the rose-purple flower-heads 
enveloped by involucral bracts which end in a long, stiff spine. 
Besides cornflower, a few other species are worth growing as 
garden plants ; they are readily grown in ordinary soil : — C. 
Cineraria, a half-hardy perennial, native of Italy, is remarkable 
for its white downy foliage ; C. babylonica (Levant) has large 
downy leaves and a tall spike of small yellow flowers ; C. dealbata 
(Caucasus) is a low-growing plant with larger rose-coloured heads ; 
C. macrocephala (Caucasus) has large yellow heads ; C. montana 
(Pyrenees) large handsome blue heads ; and C. ragusina (S.E. 
Europe) beautiful silver-haired leaves and yellow flowers. 

CENTAURS, in Greek mythology, a race of beings part horse 
part man, dwelling in the mountains of Thessaly and Arcadia. 
The name has been derived (i) from k€vt€lv (goad) and ravpos 
(bull), implying a people who were primarily herdsmen, (2) from 
K€VT€iv and the common termination -avpo$ or avpa (^* air ”) 
t.e, spearmen.'’ The former is unsatisfactory partly from the 
philological standpoint, and the latter, though not certain, is 
preferable. The centaurs were the offspring of Ixion and Nephele 
(the rain-cloud), or of Kentauros (the son of these two) and some 
Magnesian mares or of Apollo and Hebe. They are best known 
for their fight with the Lapithae, caused by their attempt to 
cany off Deidameia on the day of her maniage to Peirithous, 
king of the Lapithae, himself the son of Ixion. Theseus, who 
happened to be present, assisted Peirithous, and the Centaurs 
were driven off (Plutarch, Theseus, 30 ; Ovid, Metam, xii. 210 ; 
Diod. Sic. iv. 69, 70). In later tim6s they are often represented 
drawing the Car of Dionysus, or bound and ridden by Eros, in 
allusion to their drunken and amorous habits. Their general 
character is that of wild, lawless and inhospitable beings, the 
slaves of their animal passions, with the exception of Pholus and 
Chiron- They are variously explained by a fancied resemblance 
to the shapes of clouds, or as spirits of the rushing mountain 
torrents or winds. As children of Apollo, they are taken to 
signify the lays of the sun. It is su^y^ested as the origin qf the 
legend, that the Greeks in early times, to whom riding was 
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unfamiliar, regarded the horsemen of the northern hordes as one 
and the same with Aeir horses ; hence the idea of the Centaur 
as half-man, half-animal. Like the defeat of the Titans by Zeus, 
the contests with the Centaurs typified the struggle between 
civilization and barbarism. 

In early art they were represented as human beings in front, with 
the body and hind legs of a horse attached to the back ; later, they 
were men only as far as the waist. The battle with the I.apithae, 
and the adventure of Heracles with Pholus (ApollocloruB, ii. ^ , 
Diod. Sic. iv. ii) arc favourite subjects of Greek art (see Sidney 
Colvin, Journal of Hellenic Studtea, i. 1881 , and the exhaustive articl* 
m Roscher's Lextkon det Mythologie). Fig. 34 in article Greek Aki 
( the west pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia) represents the 
attempt of the Centaurs to carry off the bride of Peirithous. 

CENTAURUS (*‘ The Centaur ”), in astronomy, a constella- 
tion of the southern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th 
century B.c.) and Aratus (3rd century B.c.), Ptolemy catalogued 
thirty-seven stars in it. a-Cenlauri is a splendid binary star 
Its components are of the ist magnitude, and revolve in a period 
of eighty-one years ; and since its parallax is 0-75'', it is the 
nearest star to the earth ; io-Centauri, the finest globular star- 
cluster in the heavens, consists of about 6000 ^tars in a space 
of about 20' diameter, of which about 125 variables have been 
examined. Nova Centauri, a “ new " star, was discovered in 
1895 t>y Mrs Fleming in photographs taken at Harvard. 

CENTAURY (Erythraea Centaurium, natural order Gentian < 
aceae), an annual herb with erect, smooth stem, usually branched 
above, and a terminal inflorescence with numerous small red 01 
pink regular flowers with a funnel-shaped corolla. The plant 
occurs in dry pastures and on sandy coasts in Britain, and 
presents many varieties, differing, in length of stem, degree ol 
branching, width and shape of leaves, and laxity or closeness of 
the inflorescence. Several other species of the genus are grown 
as rock-plants. 

CENTENARY (from Lat. centenarius, of or belonging to a 
hundred, from centeni, distributive of centum, hundred), a space 
of a hundred years, and particularly the celebration of an event 
on the lapse of a hundred years, a centennial anniversary. The 
word ** centennial " (from Lat. centenms, from centum, and annus, 
a year), though usually an adjective as in “ the Centennial 
State," the name given to Colorado on its admission to statehood 
in 1876, is also used as a synonym of centenary. 

CENTERVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Appanoose 
county, Iowa, U.S.A., in the south part of the state, about 
90 m. N.W. of Keokuk. Pop. (1890) 3668 ; (1900) 5256 ; (1905, 
state census) 5967, of whom 487 were foreign-born. Centerville 
is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the Iowa Central railways. Among 
the principal buildings are the county court-house and the 
Federal building, and the city has a public library and a hospital. 
It is in one of the most productive coal regions of the state ; 
it ships coal, limestone and livestock, has large bottling works, 
and manufactures iron, brick and tile, machine-shop products, 
woollen goods, shirts, cigars and flour. The place was platted 
in 1846, was called Chaldea until 1849, when the present name 
was adopted, was incorporated as a town in 1855, in 1870 
was chartered as a city of the second class. Ihe city limits were 
extended in 1906-1907. 

CENTIPEDE, the characteristic member of the groupChilopoda, 
a class of the Arthropoda, formerly associated "v^^ith the Diplopoda 
(Millipedes), the Pauropoda and the Symphyla, to constitute 
the now abandoned group Myriapoda. The resemblance between 
the Chilopoda and the Diplopoda is principally superficial and 
due to the elongatibn and vermiform shape of the body, which 
in bbth is composed of a number of similar or subsimilar somites 
not differentiated as are those of Insecta, existing Arachnida 
and most Crustacea, into series or ‘‘tagmata" of varying 
function. Until 1893 no one doubted the correctness bl the 
assumption that the Chilopoda and Diplopoda were ordeirs of a 
class Myriapoda of |the same systematic status as the Arachnida 
or Hexapoda. But in that year, R. I. Pooock and J. S. Kingsley 
indcpen^ntly pointed out that they differ as much from 
other as either toers firom the Hexapoda ; an 4 should, therefore, 
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rank as distinct classes ol Arthropods. Pocock, indeed, definitely 
associated the Chilopoda with the Hexapoda in a group, the 
Opisthpgoneata (Opfethogonea), equivalent to a group, the 
Progoneata (Prosqgotiea), comprising the Diplopoda, Pauropoda 
and Sym phyla. As the basis for this classification was taken 
the position oi the generative orifices which open in the Opistho- 
gonea at the fiostenor end and in the Prosogonea near the antenor 
end of the body. As a matter of fact, in the Chilopoda they are 
situated on the penultimate or pretelsonic somnite ; in the 
Hexapoda upon the antepenultimate somite (male) or a little 
farther forward (female). Moreover, the recent researches of 
Heymons into the embryology of Scolopendra, one of the 
Chilopods, has shown a close correspondence in the number of 
ceplialic metameres between the Chilopoda and Hexapoda, a 
corrt‘spondence which has not yet been established in the case 
of the Diplopoda or Sym phyla. This last discovery bears out 
the view of relationship between the centipedes and insects, to 
the exclusion of the Diplopoda, Symphyla and Pauropoda. 
But even if in the future it can be shown that all these groups 
can be brought into line witlx respect to the metamerism of the 
head> the position of the generative orifices will remain as a 
fundamental and constant character, distinguishing the Chilo- 
poda from the other groups of so-called “ Myriapods and the 
Hexapoda from the Symphyla, which m nxany particulars they 
resemble. 

Structure of the Chilopoda. — The cxoskelotal elements of a typical 
somite Consist of a dorsal plate or tergum, a ventral plate or sternum, 
a lateral or pleural membrane, often strengthened with chitmoiis 
scleritea, and a pair ot appendages. At the anterior extremity 
there is a head-shidd or cephalilc,, which bears eyes, when present, 
and a pair of antennae^ In all centipedes, except the Si utigeridae, 
the preantennal portion of the cephalite is sharply reflexed, ventrally 
forming an area called the clypeus. The inferior edge of this bears 
the labnin, which is usually represented by a small median, and two 
lateral plates. The appendages arc modified as a single pair 
of antennae, four pairs of jaws or gnathiies, a variable number of 
walking legs and a single pair of generative limbs or gonopods. The 
antennae, articulated to the forepart of the head and preoral in 
position, are long and flexible and consist of fomteen or more seg- 
ments. The jaws ot the first pair of mandibles are stout and bi- 
segmented, with a dentate cutting edge. Those of the second pair 
or maxillae vary considerably in structure in different groups. They 
are foHaceous and are nsually regarded as biramOus. In some genera 
(Scuttgera, Ltthobiui) the inner branch consists of two distinct seg- 
ments meeting those of the opjposite side in the middle line. The 
outer branch, which is always largci, consists of tlirce or four seg- 
ments. Generally, however, the basal segments of the two branches 
are ckgilesced with each other and with the corresponding segments 
of the opposite side to form a single broad trcuisverse plate. The 
above described condition seen in Scutigera suggests that two pairs 
of jaws may be in vohed in the lormation of the maxillae in the 
Chuopoda. Tlio jaws of the third pair, the paTpognaths or second 
pair of maxillae, resemble dwarfed walking legs, and consist of five 
or six segments, of which the basal or coxa is united mcsially to its 
fellow. The jaws of the fourth pair, the toxicognaths or poison- 
jaws, are long and powerful and consist like the legs primarily of 
six segments, wlu'reof the basal is laigc and usually fused with its 
fellow to form a large coxal plate, the second Is small and generally 
suppressed by fusion with the third, the fourth and fifth are also 
smsul, while the sixth is transformed into a great piercing fang, at 
the tip of which opens the duct of a poison gland lodged within 
the appendage. 

The tergal elements of the somites bearing the antennae, man- 
dibles and maxillae, appear to be represented by the head-shield 
or cephalite. The tergal element of the sonute hearing the palpo- 
gnath is psually suppressed; that of the toxxcognath is sometimes 
of large size as in some Geophilomoqxlia {Himantarium), sometimes 
small as in Scuttgera, Lithohim, Craterosttginus, sometimes suppressed 
probably by fusion with the tergum of the first leg-bearing somite 
as in the Scolopendromorpha. The sternal plates of all the jaw- 
bearing somites have disappeared, except m the case of the somite 
of the toxicognath, where it may be vestigial. In the case of the 
somites bearing the walking legs the tergal and sternal elements 
ate pr^erved without fusion with the corresponding plates of the 
preceding or succoedhig somites, so that g^at flecdbiHty of the body 
IS ret^ifned. The only ^exception to this is presented oy Scutigera, 
where the terga corresponding to the somites bearing the fifteen 
pairs of l^gs are reduced by fusion and suppression to seven. The 
walking legs are articulated to the inferior portion of the pleural 
or lateral arei of the soniites close to the eiHemal margins of the 
stmia» which widely separate those of the left from those of th 0 
right sid^. Oenerally speaku^g the legs resemble each other, althoi;^h 
as a rule they progressively increase iti length towards the posterior 


end of the body. They consist typically of six segments, of which the 
basal is termed the coxa and the apical the tarsus. The tarsus is 
armed with a single terminal claw, and, except in the Geophalo- 
morpha and a few genera ot other orders, is divided by a mesial 
transverse joint into two segments, as is the case in Scolopendra anti 
Ltthchtus for example. But m some of the longer-legged, swift - 
footed centipedes of the order Lithobiomorpha {e.g. Heijwops, 
Cermatobms) the tarsi arc further subdivided. The rauitiphcatioii 
of sub-sogments reaches its maximum m Scuttgera, where the birsi 
are extremely long, sltmder, flexible and annulated. The legs ot 
the last pair arc directed backwards m a line parallel with the long 
axis of the body, so that their coxae, fused in some cases with the 
pleural sclcrites (Scolopendra , Geophilut), or free and of largr^ sizt‘ 
(Scuttgera. Lithobius), serve to protect the small genital and anal 
somites They are often greatly modified. In the males of soim 
s})ccies of Lifhohtu^ one or more of the segments is inflated or tur- 
rushed with tubeiclc' bearing, tactile bristles ; in some Gcoplulo- 
inorpha the whole limb is thickened m the male sex. In mo^i 
Scolopendiomorpha the basal segment is armed beneath with spines 
or spikes (Dacetum, Scolu pocrv plops) ; sometimes the wiiole appen- 
dage is thickened and terminated by a sharp and serrate claw 
{Theatops, Plutomum). In these cases the legs act as weapons ol 
defence and oflencc. In other cases (Newportia) the tarsi lose the 
claw, become many-joinied and act as feelers, wiiilc in Alipes the 
terminal segments are flattened, leaf-hke and fumishcd wuth a 
peculiar stridulating organ. The gendal somite is always .small 
and sometimes letractilc within the somite bearing the last pun 
of legs Its tergal plate* is usually retained, but its sternal. plate is 
generally suppressed. In females of the Lithobiomorpha and 
Scutigoromorphci the apjiendages ot this .somite — tin* gonopods 
arc jointed, lorcipale and relatively well developed although small. 
In the females of the other 01 dors Uicy arc greatly reduced or absent 
In the males their development varies considerably. They are well 
developed in Scutigera, where they form two pairs of digitifonu 
sclerites, whereas in the Geophilombrpha they are reduced to a jiair 
of very short, two-jointed limbs. The anal Hornite is always small 
and limbless. In Cralerostigmus the genital and anal somites an. 
rejnesented by a pair of elongate valves projecting between the l(‘gs 
of the la.st pair. The structure of the gonopods is unknown, ami 
the homology between the two valves and the skeletal elements 
of the somites m question not clearly understood. 

A study of the de.vclopment of Scolopendra has shown that the 
antennae of tire adult are the’ appendages of the second postoral 
metamere and the mandibles 
those of the fourth, the first 
postoral metamere, which has a 
pair of transient preant ('niial 
appendages, and tlie third, which 
has no appendages, being ex- 
calated at an early stage of 
embryonic growth. Furthci- 
morc, behind the legs of the last 
pair tw^o pairs of appendages are 
present. The .second ol the.se 
persists as the gonopods of the 
adult, but tire first is suppressed. 

Possibly, however, it is repre- 
sented m the male of Scutigera 
by the anterior branches of 
the gonopods. The cerebral or 
cephalic portion of the nervous 
system consists of a quadnlobate 
mass. From the two upper 
lobes, which are set tran.sverscl}^ 
arise the ocular nerves ; from 
the two lower lobes, which are 
united by a transverse commis- 
sure, sprmg the antennal nerves 
in front and the chords which 
form the Oesophage?,! collar be- A, Diagram of anterior ex- 
hind. These chords unite below tremity of an early embryo of 
the oesophagus to form the com- Scolopendra, ventral view ; cl, 
pound suboesophageal ganghon, clypeus ; lb, labrnm ; m, mouth ; 
whence the nerves for the four p a, preantennal appendage ; a, 
pairs of jaws arise. The vcnhal antenna; tnt, premandibumr mdi- 
syatem consists of a double ment; mdl, mandible; max- 
chord uniting in each of tiie leg- ilia; p,g, paJpognath; Lg, toxip> 
bearing segments m a ganglionic gnath ; Ig. i, first pair of walking 
swelling which gives on four legs. 

pairs ot nerves to the limbs and B, Posterior end 01 a later 
tissues of the somite. There is embryo Of Scolopendra, ventral 
a single gangHOn in the genital view, showing the anah segment 
sement. or telson (/) ; the legs of the last 

Eyes are frequently absent, pair in the adult (Ig* ai) and the 
When present they may be either two mdimentary pairs of legs 
simple or compbufld, t.e. ^consist- (tg. 22, Ig. ^ 3 )* 
ing externally of a sihgle lens 

(inonomenlscouf) of cm: an aggieigation pf lepses (polymeniscous). 
Simple ew vary in number on each side of the head from one, as m 
Henicops, to as many as forty, as in some Species of Ltihohiue* In 
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Soolopendr^, wh«re there are four, the corneal leujj is a biconvex thick- 
ening of the cuticle. The soft or retinal poilion of the eye beneath 
the lens consists of an aggregation of large cells forming a single layer 
continubus with the epidermic cells of the circumocular area. Thus 
the eye is monostichons. The arrangement of the cells, however. 
IS ^peculiar. They are invaginated to form what may be described 
as a very deep cup with exceedingly thick walls and conespondmgly 
narrow median space, the outer suiface of the cup being formed 
by the inner or proximal ends of the colls and the inner surface by 
their outer or distal ends It results from this arrangement that 
the cdlls forming all but the liottom of the invagination lie horizon- 
tally, at right angles to the vertical axis of the eye. From the 
distal ends of the cells are secreted chitinous rhabdomeres, forming 
a rhabdom which occupies and fills up the central portion of the cup 
beneath the middle of the corneal lens. The outer cndi^ of the cells 
are nucleated and are continuous with the fibres of the optic nerve, 


t- qjU 


large accessory glands ; and a pair of tul>es# or veslcolae seminales, 
open^ one on each aitlc, into the divided sperm ducts close to their 

? omt of origin above the intestme. 

he organs ot the fe mal e are very 
similar. There is a large median 
ovary followed by a short oviduct 
forming a circum-mtestinal collat 
anil a common atrium. Into tin* 
latt<‘r open a j)air of short ri*- 
ceplaciila seminis and the slender 
duct of two pairs of lar<:>c acces- 
sory glands, 'fhere is nothing in 
the female €orre.sponding to th(‘ 
supra-intestmal vesiculai semm- 
ales of the male. In the male of 
Scolopetuba,on the contrar^\ then 
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A and H after Heynwnw, /.',// / , 1901, b) |jcr»ushion of K. Nagele. 

A, Brain of Scolopendra. n.aniy Antennal nerves ; 
n opt, ocular ueives; n.pr.ant, preantennal nerves; 
OPS. comm, oesophageal commissure. 


Fio. 2. 

B, Section of Eye ot Scolopendra. len, 
Comeal lens; ret, retinal or visual cells; 
ri.opt, optic nerve. 


which passes from the outer surface of the bottom ol the cup to the 
brain. Compound eyes are found only in the SctUigendae, Exter- 
nally th<* eye consists of one hundred or 
more little lenses or lenticles. The retinal 
portion IS compo.sed of a corresponding 
number of ocular units or omiuaticha. 
Each ommatidium is an elongated cone 
with its broad extremity abutting against 
the cOrneal lenticle. It consists of a 
non-niu lea ted crystalline cone developed 
from embryonic cells, and is enveloped 
m three tiers of large nucleated cells. 
1'he cells of the outermost tier arc heavily 
pigmented ; those of the middle and 
innermost (proximal) tiers, the retinal 
colls, are at their inner extremities pro- 
duced into threads contmuous with the 
fibres of the optic nerve. In the space 
between these cidls and the ciystalline 
cone which they surround, there is a layer 
of rhabdomeres deposited apjiarently by 
the cells. 

The alimentary canal is a simple tube 
running without convolutions from the 
mouth to the anus. Its anterior portion 
or pharynx, which anse.s from the stomo- 
daeal invagination in the embryo, is 
short ; a pair of large, .so-called salivary 
glands open into it. The mesenteric part 
of the canal is relatively wide and 
receives at its junction with the hmd-gut 
the excretory products of a pair of very 
long and slender malpighian tubes of 
proctoddeal oi^inu The posterior end of 
the canal, arising from the proctodaeum, 
IS relatively short and narrow. 

The generative organs vary m struc- 
tural details ni different centipedes. In 
the male of Ltthobius the testes consist 
of a single coiled tube lying alxjvo the 
alimentary canal. The slender vas dc- 
dt first whicli proceeds from its hinder 

and fiffeeuth baits. divides pcrtteriorly mto a right e^nd 

^ left ferandh. entbracing the gut and unit- 

ing beheath if to form a comihdn, dhafiiber or atnhm within the 
genital orifee. The atrium receives the secretion of two t>aifs of 
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L after Adensamer, I trk. z. h, Vaeiu, Vienna, ii3p3, pi. 

C, Ocular unit or ommatidkim 
of compound Eye of 
Un, Comeal lenticle ; c»c crystal 
hne cone : 1, pigmented Cells of 
outermost tier ; 2, rstinular 
r(dls ot middle and innermost 
tiers ; rhd, rhabdomeres ; n^pt, 
optic nerve ; pg, pigment cells. 


Fig. 3. — Diagram of 
Alimentary Canal of 
Litkobius. 
a, Anus. 
mg, Mid-gut. 
hg. Hind-gut. 
mt, Malpighian tubule. 
s.gl, Salivary gland* 


are at» many tis twelve pairs of 
somewhat sausage-shaped testes, 
approximated two by two. From 
each pair proceed two slender 
ducts which open mto u median 
duct coiled in the posterior third of the body and much expanded 
m the last three of tfic leg-hearing segments. The right and left 
poitions of the intestinal nng of the gemtal duct arc unequally de- 
veloped, and there are no veaculae sctnmalcs, but two paiirs of 




After Bikt* ZthL. hy peimiMiofi of S, NAgwIei 

Fig. 4. Posterior portion of generative organs Of ihida ol 
Scolopendra (A), of female (B). Teftes; deferens; ov, 

ovary; r.s, receptaoulum seminis; gl.acc, accessory glands; g*o, 
generative orifice, 

accessory glands (^ommutiicate with the genital atrium as in 
Lithobiui. In the female Scolopendra the nght and left portions 
of the intestinal ppllar are also unequally developed, andf only a 
single pa^ of a^ocsso^’y glands besides the receptacula seminis open 
into t!he latriutn. ' • 

The h^art is tubular and lies in the mkldio doi:sal line itulmediately 
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bolieath the integument. It consists of a senes of chambers corre- 
sponcJmg roughly to thp leg-bearing segments, and lies in a blood- 
sinus formed by a pericardial membrane whence large alary muscles 
extend to the sides of body. Each chamber gives off in Scolo- 
pmdra a pair of fine lateral vessels, and is furnished at its posterior 
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A after Newport, PhiL Tram.^ 1843. 




B after Haase, Z0OU 1 

C after Haase, locn ctt. 


pt. 65, 1884, by pcrmiRsion of J. N, Kern. 


Fig. 5. 

B, Two segments of Scolo- 
pendra, showing the branching 
and anastomosing tracheae and a 
spiracle (sp). 


A, Anterior extremity of 
Scolop&ndra, showing two 
chambers of the heart (A), the 
aortic ring (a), the alae cordis 
(tx.m) and a cardiac onficc (o). 

extremity with a pair of orifices by which tlie blood ro-enters the 
organ from the pericardial space. From the anterior chamber, 
which lies in the first or second leg-bearing segment, proceed three 
arteries, a median which runs forwards into the head to supply 
the brain and other organs, and a lateral which with its fellow of the 
opposite side forms an oesophageal aortic collar. From the skies 
of the latter arise vessels to the gnathites.and from its inferior portion 
an unpaired vessel passes forwards into the head and another back- 
wards above the nerve chord to the postenor end of the body, 
supplying each segment in its course with a delicate lateral branch. 
In Scolopendra the chambers of the heart, excepting the first and 
last, which arc small, are subequal in siae ; but in forms like Scuttpeta 
where the terga are very unequal in size a corresponding inequality 
in the size of the chara tiers is manifested. 

In all centipedes, except Scutigeta, respiration is effected by 
chitinized tracheal tubes which extend with their ramifications 
throughout the body and open to the exterior by means of 
spiracles perforating the lateral or pleural membrane of more or 
fewer of the somites below the edge of the terga. Spiracles are never 
present upon the anal, genital and last leg-bearing somites, and only 
rarely, as in Henicops, u^ion the somite nearing the legs of the fir^t 
pair. In the majority of cases the spiracles are circular, sigmoid 
or slit-like orifices, with chitinized nm, leading into a pocket-like 
integumental infolding, from which emanate numerous small tracheal 
tubes which soon anastomose to form the main tracheal trunks. 
In Daietum, one of the Scolopendridae, there is no pocket-like in- 
folding, the small tracheal tubes opening direct to the exteiior on 
a large subcircular plate where their apertures fuse to form a com- 
plicated network. The apertures, as in the case of other 
genera, are protected by fine hairs ; and the tracheae 
themselves are strengthened by a fine spiral filament. In the 
Lithobiidao the tracheae do not anastomose ; but in Scohpendm 
and Geophilus the main trunks in each segment fuse transversely 
with those of the opposite side and also longitudinally with those 
of the preceding and succeeding segments. 

In Scutigera the tracheae differ both in structure and position 
from those of all other Chilopoda. The spiracles, unpaired and 
seven in number, open in the median dorsal line. Each leads into 
a short sac from which five tracheal tubes depend into the peri- 
cardial blood-sinus. 

Existing Chilopoda may be classified as follows, into five orders 
referable to two subclasses — 

Subclass I. Pleurostigma. 

Order i Geophilomorpha. 

,, 2 Scolopendromorpha. 

,, 3*^ Craterostigmomorpha. 

4 Lithobiomorpha. 

Subclass II. Notostigma. 

Order 5 Scutigeromorpha. 

Subclass x, Pleurostigma. — Chilopods furnished with a rich 
of branching tracheal tubes, the spiracles of which are 


c, 

of Scutigera, 
t,s, tracheal 
tubes. 


d. Dorsal plate ; 
sac ; tr, tracheal 


paired and open upon the pleural area of more or fewer of th^ 
somites. Each leg-bearing somite contains a distinct tergum 
and sternum, the number of sterna never exceeding that of 
the terga. Eyes are either pre.served or lost ; when preserved 
they are represented either by a single one-lcnsed ocellus or 
by an aggregation of such ocelli on each side of the head. 
The anterior portion of the head, bearing the labrum, is bent 
sharply downwards and backwards beneath the larger posterior 
portion lying behind the antennae, so that these appendages, 
approximated in the middle line, project directly forwards 
from the margin of the head formed by this retroversion of 
the labral area. The maxillae are short and have no sensory 
organ ; the palpognaths consist of four segments, and the 
toxicognaths have their basal segments fused to form a single 

coxal plate. 

Order i. Geophilomorpha, 
Chilopods with a large and in- 
definite nimibcr of somites, most 
of which are partially or com- 
pletely divided into a smaller 
antenor segment, represented by 
a prctcrgal and two presterna I 
sclcrites, and a larger postenor 
segment bearing the spiracles and 
legs. Spiracles are present upon 
all the leg-bearing somites except 

A pair of tufted tracheae 

^ . which are short and subequal m 

length consist of six segments, 
the basal of which remains small 
There are no eyes, and the an- 
tennae consist invariably of four- 
teen segments. The tergal plate of the somite bearing the toxi- 
cognaths always remains distinct and separates the head-shield from 
the tergum of the first log-bearing somite. The penultimate and 
antepenultimate segments of the toxicognaths are reduced on the* 
preaxial side of the appendage to the condition of arthrodial integii- 
mental folds and suppressed on the postaxial side where the distal 
segment or fang is nrmly jointed to the femoral segment. In the 
last leg-bearing somite the pleural sclentos coalesce with the coxa 
of the appendage ; but the second segment toochanter) of this 
appendage does not fuse with the third (femur). The genital and anal 
somites are not retractile within the last leg-bearing somite, and 
the gonopods typically persist m 
the male as small two -jointed A 

appendages and in the female as 
jointed or unjointed sclcnte^s. The 
young arc hatched with the full 
number of segments. 

Remarks, — The Geophilomoqiha 
are universally distributed in suit- 
able localities. The number of 
families into which the order should 
be divulcd is as yet unsettled, some 
authors admitting several groups of 
this rank, others referring all the 
genera to a single family, Geo- 
phtlidae. In habits the Geophthdae 
are mostly subterranean, living in 

Fig. 6. 

A, Upper view of anterior ex- 
tremity in Geophilus. 
a, Basal segments of antennae, 
c, Cephalic plate. [palpognaths. 
t.palp, Tergal plate of somite, bearing 
Uox, Terg^ plate of somite, bearing 

toxicognaths (tex), 
tJg,i, Tergal plate of somite, bearing 
legs of first tmir. 

B, Toxicognaths of Scolopendra, 
showing the large coxal plate and 
the reduced penultimate and ante- 
penultimate segments. 

C, Terminal segment or fang of 
the same, showing the orifice of the 
poison gland. 

(Aftcl* Lat*el, Die Myr, M.-uhi, Men, vol. 

L ^Chifepodii/' Vienna, ,i88a.) 

the earth and feeding principally upon earthwohhs. Occasionally 
they may be found eating fruit or fungi, probably for the sake of 
moisture. Although without eyes, they are extremely sensitive to 
light, and when exposed to it crawl away ip serpentine fashion to the 
nearest sheltered spot, feeling the way with their antennae. Th^y 
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can, however^ progress iVith almost ec^ual facility backwards, using 
tlie legs of the posterior pair as feelers. Differing from the majority 
of the family in habits arc the two species Linotaenia marittma and 
Sekendyla submartna, which live under stones or seaweed between 
tide-marks on the coasts of western Europe. Most, if not all, the 
species are provided with glands, which open upon the sterna and 
secrete a fluid which in some forms i^Htmanianum) is blood^red, while 
in others it is phosphorescent. In tne tropical foim Orphnaeus phos- 
phoretis the fluid is known to possess this property ; and its lumin- 
osity has been repeatedly observed in Englanci in the autumn in the 
case of Linotaenia acuminata and crassipes. 

The number of pairs of legs within this family varies from between 
thirty and forty to over one hundred and seventy. Corresponding 
discrepancies are observable in size, the smallest specimens being 
less than i m. long and barely 1 ram. wide, while the largest example 
recorded, a specimen of NoHpkxhdes from Venezuela, was ii in. 
long and I 6f an inch wide. 

When pairing takes place the female fertilizes herself by taking 
up a spermatophore which a male has left upon a sheet of web for 
that purj)osc. The female lays a cluster of eggs in some sheltered 
spot, sometimes in a specially prepared nest, and encircling them 
with her body, keeps guard until the young 
disperse and shift for themselves. 

Order 2. Scolopendromorpha.— Chilopod^ 
differing principally from the Geophilo- 
morpha in that the number of leg -bearing 
somites is definitely fixed at twenty-three 
or twenty-one. These are differentiated 
into larger and smaller, winch alternate 
with nearly comjiletc regularity. The 
anterior portion of each somite is only 
partially cut off as a subsegment. The 
tergal plate of the somite bearing the 
toxicognalhs is suppicssed, probably by 
fusion with the tergum of the first Icg- 
bcaring somite. The antennae consist of a 
number of segments varying from seventeen 
to about thirty, and usually differing in the 
individuals of a species. The second seg- 
ment (trochanter) of the legs of the last pair 
is coalesced with the third (femur). In 
only one genus, namely Plutonium, which 
occurs in Italy, is there a pair of spiracles 
for each leg-bearing segment, except the 
first and last, as in the Gcophilomorpha. 
In most genera there arc only nine pairs of 
spiracles situated upon the 3rd, 5th, 8th, 
loth, 1 2th, 14th, i6th. 18th "and 20th leg- 
bcanng segments, as in Scolopendra, Cormo- 
cephaliis, Cryptops, &c. In genera with 
twenty- three pairs of legs, like Scolopo- 
Fig. 7. — Scolopendra cryptops, there a.s an additional pair of 
worst/tiws (after Buff on), spiracles on the twenty-second peciigerous 
A, a. Cephalic plate. segment , and a few genera such as Rhy- 
h, Terg%im of segment, sida, Edentistoma, possess a pair upon the 
bearing first pair of 7th segment. Eyes, when present, are 
legs {d), always four in number on each side. The 

c, Tip of palpognath. newly hatched young has the full corn- 
er, Antenna. plcment of appendages. 

/, Toxicognath. This order is divided into four families* — 

g, I^st pair of append- Scolopendridae (Scolopendra, Rhystda), 
ages, enlarged and Cryptopidae (Cryptops, Theatops), Scolopo- 
directed back- cryptoiidae (Scolotocry plops, Otocryptops) 
wards, 2ina Newporittdae (Newporita). Apart from 

the frigid zones it is cosmopolitan in distri- 
bution, though only one genus (Cryptops) extends into north temperate 
latitudes. In the tropics and warmer countries ot the southern 
hemisphere the genera and species are particularly abundant, and 
individuals reach the greatest dimensions, some specimens of the 
tropical American species Scolopendra gigantea exceeding 12 in. in 
length. They are strictly carnivorous, their diet consisting of any 
animal, vertebrate or invertebrate, small enough to be overcome. 
They live in damp obscure plaoes, under logs of wood or stones, and 
are nocturnal, shunning, like the Geophilidae, exposure to light; and 
as in the Geophilidae, the females guard their eggs and young until 
the lattfir diverse to lead an independent life. 

Order 3, CraUr(xst^momorpha,-^Ch^\OY^e i;trith twenty-one tergal 
plates as in the typical genera of Semopendromorpha, byt with 
only fifteen pairs of legs as in the Lithobiomorpha. As in some 
members of the latter order there is a single ocellus on each side 
of the head, the penultimate and antepenultimate segments of the 
toxicognaths arc complete on the postaxial side of the appendage, 
and spiracles arc present upon the 3rd, 5th, 8th, 10th, 12th and J4th 
leg-bearing somites. In the size and shape of the head, of the toxi- 
cogkaths, of the te^al plate of this somite, and of the first leg-bearing 
somite, great similarity to some genera of Geophilomorphk (e.g, 
Mecistocephdlus) is presented ; but in the structure of the |]^3teiior 
end of the bpdy this order differs from all the other orders of Chilopoda. 
The skeletal elements of the last leg-bearing segment are welded 
together to form a subcylindrical tube, and the genital and anal 
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somites are represented by a pair of chitinous valves capable of 
opening below for the escape of the genital and intestinal products. 

This order, containing the family Craterostif^idae, is based upon 
a remarkable genus and species Craierostigmus tasmemianus, of 
which only two specimens are known. These were collected under 
stones upon the 
summit of Mount 
Rumney in Tas- 
mania. They are 
about 1 J in. in length ; 
but nothing has been 
recorded of their 
habits. The chief 
morphological in- 
terest attaching to 
Craterostigmus is 
that, apart from cer- 
tain structural pecu- 
liarities of its own, 
it presents features 
previously believed 
to be found exclu- 
sively either m the 
Scolopcndromorpha, 
or the Gcopnilo- 
morpha, or the Litho- 
biomorpha ; and if 
shows how the I.itho- 
biomorpha may be 
derived from a Scolo- 
pendromorp h o u s 
type most nearly re- 
sembling Plutonium 
by ilie cxcalation 
of the third, sixth, 
ninth, eleventh, four- 
teenth and seven- 
teenth leg - bearing 
somites. 

Order 4. Lithobio- 
morpha. Chilopoda 




leg-bearing somites 
differentiated into 
larger and smaller, 
the I St, 3rd, 5th, 7 th, 


After Pocock., Q vol. 45, pi. 23, 1903. 

Fig. 8. 

A, Anterior end of Craterostigmus from above, 
a, Basal .scgnients of antennae. 

. c, Cephalic plate with eyes (o). 
with fifteen pairs of ^ Tergal plate of somite bearing ioxi- 

lr»flrw>'ir>!jririrr enmi+oc v 

cognaths (tax), 

tdg.i, Tergal plate of somite bearing legs of 
first pair. 

04.1. 41 '4.1. ' I Maxillae. 

8th loU), 1 2th ami c, Palpognath. 

hcing iMRe, the Toxicognath. 

others small. l^pir- £ Last segment with genital capsule (g.c), and 
acles present upon all basal segments of legs of 14th and 15th 

the larger with the pairs (/g. 14. /g. 15). ^ 

of the 1st. The toxicognaths are relatively weaker than in the ofders 
hitherto considered, and have their basal segments less firmly fused 
mesially. Ih correlation with their weaker muscularity the first 
leg-bearing segment is relatively small. The gonopods, present 
and usually jointed in both sexes, arc especially well developed 
and forcipate in the female, and arise from a large ventral plate 
resulting from the fusion of their coxae with the sternum of the 
genital somite. The antennae are many-jointed, and there is a 
single ocellus or a cluster of ocelli on each side of the head. The 
coxae of the legs are large, and those of the last four or five pairs 
usually contain glands opening by large orifices. The newly-hatched 
young has only seven pairs of legs, the remaining pairs being succes- 
sively added as growth proceeds. 

The genera of this order are divisible jnto three families, the 
Lithohiidae (Lithobius, Bothro polys), Hentcopidae (Henicops, Jiaaei- 
ella), the Cermatobiidae (Cermatobtus). Cermatobius, based upon a 
single species, martensit, from the island of Adcnara, is of peculiar 
interest, since in the absence of coxal pores, and the length and 
multi-articulation of the antennae and tarsal segments, it approaches 
more nearly to Scuiieera than does any otlu r plciirostigmous Chilopod. 
It is also stated that the spiracles have assumed a more dorsal 
position, thus foreshadowing the completely dot^al situation they 
have taken up ih the Notostigma. xhe nenicopidae, containing 
centipedes of small site, attains its maximum of development in 
the southern continents apd islands, more particularly Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and South America. Onegenus i^Lamfetes), 
however, occurs in Europe. The IMhobiidae, on tlie epntrary, are 
almost exclusively northern in range, being particularly abnndant knd 
of large size individually in Europe, extra-tropical Asia, and North 
and Central America. In habits the Lithobiidexe closely resemble the 
Scolopendridae* They are^ however, comparatively far more agile 
with their shorter, more compact bodies and stronger legs. Tiiey 
are mostly of small site, the largest species, Litfiohius fusciatus, of 
south Europe measuring only 2 in. in length xA body. The females 
do not guard their eggs^ but coat them with soil and leave them to 
their fate. .. ; 

Subclass 2 ; NOT6sTiGMA.*-<->Chilopods with A Series of median 
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dorsal tracheal sacs furnished with tubes dipping into the 
pericardial blodd space, and opening each by an unpaired 
spiracle upon the iSt, 3rd, 5 th, 8th, ibth, 12 th and 14th leg- 



Fig. 9. — A, ScuHgeva ntbrahtteata (after Buffon). B, Torgum and 
part of a second of the same enlarged to show the position of the 
stigmata o, o ; />, hindiT mat gin of tergum. 


bearing somites. This characteristic is accompanied by the 
complete disappearance of the tergum of the 7th, either by 
fusion with that of the 8th or by excalation, and by the evanes- 
cence of the lerga of the 2nd, 4lh, 6th, glh, iith and 13th 
pedigerous somites. The preantennal area of the head is not 
strongly reflexed inferiorly, and the eyes are large and compound. 
The maxillae are long and have a sensory organ ; the palpognalhs 
are long, spiny and composed of five segments, like the primitive 
Chilopod leg, and the toxicognaths have their basal segments 
disunited and independently movable. Gonopods duplicated 
in the male. 


This subclass contains the single order Scutiqt*romorpha and the 
family Srutigettdae, As in the Lithobiomorpha there are fifteen pains 
of legs, the gonopods are well developed irt both sexes and the young 

is hatched with only seven 
pairs of legs. The legs and 
antennae m the adult are 
extremely long and many 
jointed In habits as well as 
m structure the Scutigendaf , 
of which Scutigera is the best- 
known genus, differ greatly 
from other centipedes. 
Although they hide under 
stones and logs of wood like 
Liiho}nti%, they are not luci- 
fugous but diurnal, and may 
be seen chasing their foes la 
the blazmg sun. They run 
with astonishing speed and 
have the power of dropping 
theit kigs when seized. South 
of about the 40th parallel of 
north latitude they arc uni- 
versally dii>tributed in suit- 
able localities. Inmost 
species the body only reaches 
a length of about i in. ; but 
twice that size or more is 
reached by examples of the 
Indian species Scutigera 
hngicornts. ^ 

Some fossils of Carboniferous age have been described as Chilopoda 
by Scudder, who refers them to two families, Gerascutigeridae and 
Eoscolopcndrtdae, But until the specimens have been examined by 
zoologists the genera they arc alleged to represent cannot be taken 
seriously into consideration. Hemams of centipedes closely related to 
existing forms have been recorded from Oligoccne beds. (R. I. P.) 



After Latrel, Pie Myr, dsf.'Ung Mon. vol. i. 

*’* Chllopociaf* Vienna, 1880. 

Fig. 10. — Gnathites of Scutigera, 

I. Mandibles, II. Maxillae. 

Ill, Palpognaths. IV. Toxicognaths, 


CEHTLlVftE, SUSAHNA {c. 1667-1723), English dramatic 
writer and actress, was born about i667> probably in Ireland, 
whither her father, a Lincolnshire gentleman immed Freeman, 
had been forced to Bee at the Restoration on account of his 
political sympathies. When sixteen she married the nephew of 
Sir Stephen Fpx, and on his death within a year she marri^ 
an officer named Carroll, who was killed in a dtiel. Left in 
poverty, she began to support herself, writing for the stage, and 
some of wly pfays ^ signed S. Carrolji. In 1706 she 


married Joseph Centlivre, chief cook to Queen Anne, who 
survived her. Her first play was a tragedy, The Perjured 
liusband (1700), and she herself appeared for the first time at 
Bath in her comedy Lave at a Venture (1706), Among her most 
successful comedies are — The Gamester The Busy Body 

(1709) ; A Bold Stroke for a Wife (1718) ; The Basset-table (1706) ; 
and The Wonder / a Woman keeps a Secret (1714), in which, as the 
jealous husband, Garrick found one of his best parts. Her plots, 
verging on the farcical, were always ingenious and amusing, 
though coarse after the fashion of the time, and the dialogue 
fluent. She never seems to liave acted in London, but she was 
a friend of Rowe, Farquhar and Steele. Mrs Centlivre died on 
the 1st of December 1723. Her dramatic works were published, 
with a biography, in 1761 (reprinted 1872). 

CENTO, a town of Emilia, Italy, in the province of Ferrara, 
18 m. S.E, direct from the town of Ferrara ; 50 ft. above sea- 
level ; it is reached by road (6 m. to the W.) from the station 
of S. Pietro in Casale, 15 m, S.W. by W. of Ferrara, and also by a 
steam tramway (18 m. N.) from Bologna to Pieve di Cento, on 
the opposite bank of the Reno. Pop. (1901) 4307 (town), 19,078 
(commune). It is connected by a navigable canal with Ferrara. 
It was the birthplace of the painter Giovanni Francesco Barbieri 
(Guercino). The communal picture-gallery and .several churches 
contain works by him, but none of first-rate importance. A 
statue of him stands in front of the 16th-century Palazzo Govern- 
ativo. The town was surrounded by walls, the gates of which 
are preserved. The origin of the name is uncertain. 

CENTO (Gr. kci't/lxdv, Lat. cento, patchwork), a composition 
made up by collec'ting passages from various works. The 
Byzantine Greeks manufactured several out of the poems of 
Homer, among which may be mentioned the life of Christ by 
the famous empress Eudoxia, and a version of the Biblical history 
of Eden and the Fall. The Romans of the later empire and the 
monks of the middle ages were fond of constructing poems out 
of the verse of Virgil. Such were the Cento Nuptialis of Ausonius, 
the sketch of Biblical history which was compiled in the 4th 
century by Proba Falconia, wife of a Roman proconsul, and the 
hymns in honour of St Quirinus taken from Virgil and Horace 
by Metellus, a monk of Tegernsec, in the latter half of the 
12th century. Specimens may be found in the work of Aldus 
Manutius (Venice, 1504 ; Frankfort, 1541, 1544). In 1535 Laelius 
Capitulus produced from Virgil an attack upon the dissolute 
lives of the monks ; in 1536 there appeared at Venice a Petr area 
Spintucde ; and in 1634 Alexander Ross (a Scotsman, ^nd one 
of the chaplains of Cliarles I.) published a virplius Evangelizans, 
seu Historia Domini ftosiri Jesu Chrtsti Virgilianis verbis et 
versibus desert pta, 

CENTRAL AMERICA^ that portion of the American continent 
which lies between Mexico and Colombia, comprising the British 
crown colony of British Honduras, and the six independent 
republics of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica and Panama. These seven divisions are described in 
separate articles. Central America is bounded towards the N. 
by the Caribbean Sea, and towards the S. by the Pacific Ocean, 
and extends between 7® 12' and 18° 3' N. and between 77^ 12' 
and 92® 17' W. It has an area of about 208,500 sq. m., and 
stretches for some 1300 m. from N.W. to S.E,, in a succession of 
three serpentine curves, reaching its greatest breadth, 450 m., 
between the Peninsula of Nicoya and the north coast of Honduras, 
and diminishing to 35 m. in the Isthmus of Panama. The 
eastern boundary of Central America was usually regarded as 
identical with that of Costa Rica until 1903, when the republic 
of Panama was formed out of the northern territories of Colombia ; 
and the more modern, definition given above does not command 
the universal assent of geographers, because it fails to include 
the whole region up to the natural frontier on the north-west, 
i,e, the Isthmus of Tehuantepec in Mexicq. It has, howeVer, 
the support of political and historical epnriderations, as well ^ 
of common usage ; and it may therefore be regarded as adequate, 
although, in respect of climate and naturrf products, it would 
be ipore accurate to define Central itoerica as lying between 
Tehuantepec ahd Qarien. , ’ , 


CENTRAL 

Physiml FmiUfes,^T\xG CordilUtas, or mountam chains of CentraJ 
America do not form a complete link between the western ranges 
m the north and south of the continent, for their continuity is 
interrupted by various depressions, of which the cJiief is the lacustrine 
Imsin of Nicaragua; With these exceptions, they traverse Central 
America from end to end, their mam axis trending from north-west 
to south*east. They do not, as a rule, use m sharply serrated ridges, 
or series of volcanic crests, like the Andes, but the central Cordilleras 
are disposed in a succession of mountain masses, with many lesser 
chains radiating from them. The principal swmrnits have an altitude 
of 12,000 and even, in a few cases, of 13,009 ft., and the general 
character of the ranges is volcanic, many craters being still actue. 
Large tracts of land remained imperfectly surveyed at the beginning 
of the 20th century, owing to the unhoalthmess of the tropical 
climate, and the dense underwoods which impede exploration. 
In thti northern part of Guatemala, on the Pacific coast of the same 
country, in British Honduras, along the Segovia iivcr, on theMos(^uito 
Coast, and m the basin of l^ake Nicaragua and th(‘ San Juan river, 
there are broad stretches of comparatively flat country. The mam 
line of watershed is everywhere nearer to the Pacific than to the 
Atliutic, except m soutliern Costa Rica and Panama, where it is 
almost equidistant from the two oceans. In consequence, the iK^crs 
of the Pacific seaboard are mostly short and swift, mere mountain 
torrents, m many instances, until they reach the sands and swamps 
which border the sea. 'Fhe rivers of the Atlantic littoral dcscentl 
more gradually, and by Ipnger channels. The largest of them is the 
Segovia, m Nicaragua and iloiidiiras, which has a course of 450 m. 
Lake Nicaragua, the largest inland sheet of water, has an area ex- 
ceeding 3500 sq m There an* also several mountain lakes of excep- 
tional interest and beauty, such as Atitldn and Amatitldn, m 
Guatemala, liesides two great land-locked salt-water lakes— the 
Pearl Lagoon ol the Mosquito Coast, and the Caiataska Lagoon 
in Honduias. 

Geology Tlie neck of land which unites the continents of North 
and South ^meiica is not, geologically, the direct continuation of 



either, but constitutes a third clement which is wedged, as it were, 
between the other two. The folds in the earth’s cnist which form 
the Andes and the Western ranges of North America, arc not con- 
tinued along tJie connecting isthmus, where, on the contrai’y, the 
strata are folded from west to cast, obliquely across the trend of 
the continent. It should, however, be noticed that the Andes, as 
they approach the Caribl>ean Sea, bend round towatds the east ; 
and it is probable that the folds of the North American Cordillera 
similarly bend eastward beneath the volcanic rocks of Mexico. 
The folds of Central America are tangential to the two arcs thus 
formed. 

By far the greater part of Central America and Mexico is covered 
by Cretaceous arid Tertiary deposits, both sedimentary and volcanic ; 
but the foundation on which they rest is exposed at intervals. From 
the Grande to the southern declivity of the Mexican plateau 
the existence of ancient crystalline rocks at the surfaec i.s yet un- 
roved, blit they probably occur in the Sierra Madre del Pacifico. 
outh of tlie plattean, in the state of Oaxaca, low mountain ndges 
composed of granites and gneisses, supposed to lie of Arcliaean age, 
begin to appear. They strike irom west to east, and mark the front 
of the series’ of east and west folds which stand efi Echelon hetOss 
the Central American retfibn. Beti^cen the '15th and f/th parallels 
td latitude, in the state of Ctiiapaa and in the repute, of Guatemala, 
there is a second group of 4dgea of granites and schists 

with an ^stward trend. . In this casq.^'C evidence of age is clear, 
for the rocks are coyered by a limestone "whtoi i^ Proved to be Pre- 
Carbhniferous. Similar rodks, supposed to be of Anchaean dr at 
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least of early Palaeozoic age, occupy Coru>iderab]e areas in British 
Honduras, Honduras and northern Niuiramia. and occur also 
m Costa Rica and perhaps m Faniima ; tmcT wiierever the strike 
has been obeervod, it is approximately from west to east. The 
presence of Palaeozoic rocks has beem proved m Guatemala and 
the adjacent state of Chiapas, where limestones have been found 
containing many unmistakable Carboiiiferoua fossUs, and below 
these IS a considerable thickness of beds supposed to be Sdlurian. 
Nowhere else in the Central American region is there any 
pialaeontological evidence of Palaeozoic rocks. 

The Mesozoic series begins with sands and i<'d or ytdlow 
clays containing plant remains and possibly of J’nassic age , but 
the occurrence of these deposits is limited to a few small isolated 
outcrops. Jurassic beds have been found in Mexico but not in 
Central America. The Cretaceous system, consistmg of a lower 
senes of clays, sandstones and conglomerates, followed conformably 
by an upper senes of limestones, covers a considerable area in Chiapaa, 
Guatemala and Honduras, and is found also in Costa Rica. The 
upper senes contains hippuntes. The greater part oi the eastern 
half of the Mexican plateau is also formed of Cretaceous beds. 

The Tertiary system may be conveniently divided mto two 
divi.sions. The lower, of Eocene and Ohgocene age, consists generally 
of sand and clays which were o\adently laid down near a shore line. 
The upper division also, including the Pliocene and Pleistocene 
(which have not yet beim clearly distinguished from each other), 
is usually of shallow water origin , but m the northern port of 
Yucatan it includes beds of chalky limestone, like thosij of the Antilles, 
which may have been deposited in a deeper sea. 

It IS probable that folclmg took pkice at more than one geological 
epoch, anti the whole senes of beds up to the Ohgocene is involved 
m the folds. The Pliocene, on the other hand, is usually imdis- 
turlied. and the final effort must, therefore, have occurred during the 
Miocene period, which appears to have been a penod of great 
earth movement throughout the Canbbean region. From the 
sou thorn extremity of the Mexican plateau to the Colombian border, 
the stnke of the folds— *of the Mesozoic and early Tertiary deposits, 
as well as of the older rocks- -is in general from east to west ; but 
tliere is one considerable exception. On both sides of the deep 
depression which crosses Honduras from Puerto Cortez to the Gulf of 
Fonseca, the strike is commonly from north to south. The depression 
IS probably a “ Graben " or trough formed by laultmg. 

The great volcanoes oi Mexico and Central America stand upon 
the Pacific side of the continent, and it is only where the land con- 
tracts to a narrow neck that their products spread over to the 
Canbbean shore. The extent of the volcanic deposits is veiy great, 
and over a wide area they entirely conceal the original structural 
features of the country. The eruptions began towards the close 
of the Cretaceous period and continue to the present day. The rocks 
are lavas and asnes, chiefly of andesitic or basaltic composition, 
but rhyolites and trachytes also occur, and phonolite has been met 
with in one or two places. 

According to R. T. Hill, there is but Utile geological evidence 
of any Tertiary or later connexion between the Caribbean Sea and 
the Pacific, excepting, pcrhai>s. a sliallow opening during the Eoceni^ 
penod. It should, however, be stated that all authoiitics are not 
agreed upon this point, and K. Sapper found marls and sandstones 
which he believes to belong to the Upper Tertiary, lying honzontally 
at a height of about j^oo ft. in the Mexican state of Chiapas. Un- 
fortunately the fossils obbimcd from these beds were lost. 

Cffwiaf#.-— The climate of Ontral America is subject to the most 
marked local differences of heat and cold, owing partly to the 
proximity of two oceans, partly to the variations of altitude whidt 
render such territories as the swamps of the coast, or the lowlapdii 
of British Honduras and northern Guatemala, totally unUk^ 
the alpine regions of Salvador and Costa Rica. The whole area may, 
however, be roughly divided mto a tropical zone {turra caltenti), 
from sea-level to about 1500 ft. ; a temperate zone {tterra templada), 
from 1500 to 5000 ft. ,* and a cold zone (tterra frta), above 5000 ft. 
These figures arc, of course, only approximately correct ; and it 
often happens that, at the same elevation, the heat is greater 
on the Pacific than on the Atlantic veraant. The rainy season on 
the Pacific slope vanes m duration from four- to six months, between 
April and December. It lengthens as the altitude incrcasc.s. On 
the coast, it corresponds with the prevalence of the south-west 
monsoon, the tempestuous Cordonazo ae San Francuco, or “ Flagellar 
tion of 8t Francis, as it is called in Mexico, and it is often mterri^ted 
by an interval of two or three weeks of fine weather, known 
as the Veranillo dt San Juan, or “ Little summer of St John.'' In 
the rainy season, the morning has usually a clear sky; about tu^o 
or three o’clock in the afternoon the clouds begin to ^^her in great 
cumulus masses ; suddenly the lightning flashes out and the rain 
crashes down ; and by cveniug the sky is clear and starry, North 
winds are most usual during the dry season. On the Atlantic coast 
the tmdo-wiMs may bring min m any month, and, owing to the moist 
atmosphere, the heat is more oppressive. The rainfall may vairy 
in successive *^arB Irdm less than 50 in* to nearly 200 in, j omng to 
the occurrence of doud-bursts. Frosts am not rare adxive 7000 Ik, 
but snow seldom falls; ' , . . 

Fow^w.^The &mtia of Central America is more dkMly oonnected 
with the fauna of Semth than with that of North America. As the 
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region is comparatively email, and its limits conventioxial, there are 
comparatively few species that it can claim as peculiarly its own. 
It is almost entirely free from the presence of animals dangerous 
to man. Of felines it possesses the jaguar (Felis onra), popularly 
called the tiger ; the cuguar (Felts concolor), popularly called the 
lion; the tigrillo {Felts tigrma), which is sometimes kept tame; 
and other species. Several species of monkeys {Myceies and AteUs) 
are numerous in the warm coast region. The Mexican deer (Cervus 
mexicanus) has a wide range both m the lowlands and highlands. 
Besides the tapir there are several varieties of wild pig, such as 
the marrano dc monte {Sus torquatus) and the jabali or javali 
(Siis labiatiis javali). The Edentata are represented by a species 
of armadillo, the honey-bear (Myrmecophaga tamandua), and the 
Myrmecophaga dtdactyla ; and among the rodents may be mentioned, 
besides rats, hares and rabbits, the fruit-eating cotorra and tepes- 
cuintc (Uasyprocta aguti and Coelogenys paca), and the troublesome 
Geomys mexteana. The manatee is common m all the larger streams. 
Much annoyance is caused to the agriculturist by the little marsupial 
called the tacuacme, or the Didelphys carctnora, its allied species. 
The bats are so numerous that villages have sometimes had to be 
left to their undisputed occupancy. In the south-east of Costa Rica 
the inhabitants are at times compelled to withdraw, with all their 
live-stock, before the swarms of large migratory vampires which m 
a single night can bleed the strongest animal to death. Most of the 
domestic animals -the horse, ox, goat, sheep, pig, dog, rabbit, 
common fowl, peacock and pigeon — are of European ongm, and 
are popularly grouped together as ammales de Castilla. For the 
bird collector there is a nch harvest. The catalogue of the National 
Museum at Washington shows that Costa Rica alone possesses moie 
than twice as many species of birds as the whole of Eurojie. Among 
birds of prey it is sufficient to mention Corogyps atratus, the 
commone.st of the vultures, which acts as a universal scavenger, 
the Catharles aura, the beautiful Polyborus vulgaris, and the king of 
the vultures (Sarcorhamphus papa). Neither the condor of the 
southern continent nor the great eagles of the northern are known. 
The parrot, macaw and toucan arc found m all parts ; the crow, 
blackbird, Mexican jay, ricebird, swallow, rainbird, wood-pecker, 
humming-bird and trogon are also widely distnbutcd. A bird 
of the last-named genus, the quetzal, quijal or quesal {Trogon 
resplendens) is of special note, not only from the fact that its yellow 
tail-feathers, 2 or 3 ft. long, were formerly worn as insignia by the j 
Indian pnnees, but because it has been adopted as the emblematical 
figure on the national arms of Guatemala. The gallinaceous -^rder 
is well represented, and compnses several peculiar species, as the 
pavo de cacho, and the Peten turkey {Meleagns ocellata), which has 
a bronze sheen on its plumage ; and aquatic birds, it is almost need- 
less to add, are unusually numerous in a region so richly furnished 
with lagoons, rivers and lakes. 

Besides the alligator, which swarms in many rivers, the almost 
endless vaneties of Central American reptiles include the harmless 
boba or chicken-snakc, python and black snake ; the venomous 
corali, taboba, culebra dc sangre and rattlesnake ; iguanas of great 
size, scorpions, edible lizards and other lizards said to be poisonous. 
In the rivers and lakes, as in both seas, fish of many kinds abound ; 
turtles and tortoises are exported ; and there are valuable pearl and 
oyster fisheries. Insect life is even ncher and more varied. Of the 
Coleoptera, the Camelicoms, the Longicorns, the Curculionids, and 
the Chrysomelines are said to be best represented, and of the Leptdo- 
ptera the prevalent genera axe—Ageronia, Papilio, Hehconia^ Sphinx 
and Bombyx. There are five species of bees, and the European 
honey-bee, known as aveja de Castilla or ‘‘ bee of Castile," has been 
naturalized. Ants are common, and may sometimes be seen marcli- 
ing in a column 3 or 4 m. long. The mosquito, wood-tick, flea and 
locust are unfortunately no less plentiful m certam districts, but 
their distribution varies greatly, the mosquito being almost unknown 
in parts of Honduras. A curious species of buttery is the Timetes 
Chiron, which migrates in countless multitudes from the forests 
of Honduras to the Mosmiito Coast, but is never known to return. 

Flora.— The flora of Central Ameaca ranges from the alpine 
to the tropical, with the transition from one climatic «one to another. 
Although its forest growths are, on the whole, infenor m size to those 
of corresponding latitudes in the eastern hemisphere, it is unsurpassed 
for beauty, luxuriance and variety. In the volcanic districts* the 
soil IS extremely fertile, yielding, where cultivated and irrigated, 
magnificent crops of sugar, cotton, nee, tobacco, coffee, cocoa and 
maize. Indigo k produced in small quantities ; sugar yields two 
or three crops, and maize as many as four, this cereal supplying 
a chief staple of food. Plantains, bananas, beans, tomatoes, yams, 
arrowroot, pino-apples, guavas, citrons and many other tropical 
fruits are also cultivate, while the extensive primeval forests 
abound in mahogany, cedars, rosewood, tronwood, rubber, gum 
copal, vanilla, sarsaparilla, logwood and many other dye-woods, 
medicinal plants, and» valuable timbers. Conspicuous atnongst 
the forest trees are the giant ceiba, or pyramidal bombax, and the 
aplendid Coyol palm (Cores buiyracea, L), with feathery leaves 15 
to 20 ft. long, golden flowers 3 ft. high, and a sap which when fer- 
mented produces the intoxicating chicha or vino de Coyol. In Guate- 
xflala occurs the remarkable Herrania purpurea, a ** chocolate tree," 
Mose seeds yield a finer flavoured chocolate than the cocoa itself. 
^Ebipame country is ftmam for its magnificent orohids, huge arbores- 
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cent thistles, and a remarkable plant called by the ^aniards Flor de 
la Calentura, " fever flower," from the heat which it is said to emit 
at the moment of fertilization. Salvador produces an abundance 
of medicinal plants, notably the so-called Peruvian balsam (Myra- 
spermum salvatorense) ; in Honduras there are immense forests 
of conifers, resembling those of the Landes in France ; m Nicaragua 
a charactenstic tree is the cortes (Tecoma sideroxyhn) yielding 
timber as hard as ebony, and noteworthy for the golden blassom 
with which it is entirely covered after the leaves have fallen. 

Inhabitants. — In 1905 the population of Central America 
numbered about 4,750,000, and this total tends to increase, 
despite the unhealthy climate of many districts, the terribly high 
average of infant mortality, and the slow progress of immigration. 
Some authorities estimate it at 5,500,000. The vast majority of 
the inhabitants are of mixed Indian and Spanish blood, but the 
Indian element predominates everywhere except in Costa Rica, 
where the whites are exceptionally numerous. The Indian races 
have not shown the same power to adapt themselves to modem 
civilization as the Mexicans ; in some regions there are tribes 
remaining in a state of complete savagery although before the 
Spanish conquest their ancestors attained a high level of culture 
(see below under Archaeology). The density of population 
throughout Central America is little more than 25 per sq. m. ; 
and it is clear that several large areas now thinly peopled once 
maintained a far greater number of inhabitants. Such are parts 
of the Nicaraguan lake district, where the flora consists in great 
measure of plants that were formerly cultivated by the Indians. 
The depopulation of these areas was effected partly by tribal 
wars, partly by the harsh rule of the Spaniards. Apart from the 
German agricultural settlements in (iuatemala and elsewhere, 
the foreign population is chiefly confined to the seaports and other 
centres of commerce, Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States being largely represented among the wealthier classes of 
residents ; while the foreign labourers are mostly Italians or 
negroes, with a few Chinese on the Pacific coast. 

History. — Central America was discovered by Columbus in 
August 1502 ; and part of the territory which is now Costa Rica 
was conquered by the Spaniards under Pedro Arias de Avila after 
1513. Between 1522 and 1525, the authority of Avila was 
superseded, and his work of conquest completed by Hernando 
(ortes, who had already subjugated Mexico. Panama formed 
part of a distinct Spanish government, “New Granada ” ; 
British Honduras was colonized, though not formally annexed, 
in the i8th century ; and over the Mosquito Coast the British 
government exercised a nominal protectorate after 1665. Other- 
wise the rest of Central America remained a Spanish dependency 
bearing the general name of “ Guatemala,'’ until 1821. It 
tanked as a captaincy-general under the rule of a militar}^ 
governor, and was organized in five departments, corresponding 
in area with the modern republics of Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. For three centuries it 
was administered by Spanish officials, who almost invariably 
devoted their whole energy to enriching themselves and the home 
authorities. The old Indian civilization was swept away ; the 
native races were enslaved, maltreated and, for a time, 
demoralized. But their history offers no parallel to that of the 
West Indian Caribs, who failed to survive, and were replaced by 
hordes of African slaves. In Central America the Indians not 
only survived, thus leaving no room for any large negro popula- 
tion, but quickly acquired the language, religion and habits of 
their masters, with whom they intermarried. By the close of 
the i8th century, the majority had attained something like 
uniformity of life and thought. Racial distinctions had been 
obscured by intermarriage ; even the term Ladino, or Latin,” 
came to mean an educated man, whether of Spanish or Indian 
blood. Nowhere, except in Mexico, has a mixed or coloured 
race more completely absorbed the civilization of its white rulers ; 
but so gradual and silent was the process that it passed almost 
unnoticed. Its result, the successful revolt of the Spanish 
colonies — colonies mainly peopled by Indians or half-castes — ^was 
no more a conflict of rival races or civilizations than the rebellion 
of the British colmiies in North America. 

“ New Granada ” attained its independence in 18x9; and in 
1821 “ Guatemala ” declared itself free. That the subsequent 
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history of the Central American republics has htm largely a 
record of civil war, maladministration and financial dishonesty, is 
perhaps due in part to racial inferiority. In part, however, it may 
be explained by the absence of any tradition of good government ; 
perhaps also by the brevity and artificiality of the evolution 
which converted a debased slave-population into the citizens of 
modem democratic states. The five divisions of Guatemala 
were temporarily incorporated in the Mexican empire during 
1822, but regained their autonomy (as Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica) on the declaration of a 
Mexican republic, and in July 1823 combined to form the 
Republic of the United States of Central America. The Liberal 
or P'ederalist party, which was supreme in Honduras, found itself 
opposed by the Conservatives, including the clergy and former 
Spanish officials, who were very influential in Guatemala. A 
bitter and protracted struggle ensued. In 1837-1839 a Con- 
servative rising, under Rafael Carrera, president of Guatemala, 
resulted in the overthrow of the Liberals, under General Francisco 
Morazan of Honduras ; and in 1842, after a vain attempt to 
restore the Federal republic, Morazan was captured and shot. A 
fresh union of the republics (except Costa Rica) was concluded in 
1842, and dissolved in 1845. The year 1850 was signalized by the 
conclusion, on the 19th of April, of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
(q.v.) between Great Britain and the United States, which was 
designed to facilitate the construction of an interoceanic canal. 
The history of this project is given in detail under Panama 
Canal. One important result of the treaty was the abandon- 
ment, in i860, of the British protectorate over the Mosquito 
Coast. This event had been preceded by a decade of political 
disturbances. In 1850 Honduras, Salvador and Nicaragua had 
combined to restore federal unity ; but their allied armies were 
defeated by the Guatemalans under Carrera. In 1856 the 
American adventurer, William Walker, endeavoured to usurp 
the government of Nicaragua; in i860 he invaded Honduras 
and was captured and shot. His object was to assist the slave- 
holders of the United States by adding new slave-states to the 
Union. A further attempt to restore federal unity failed in 1885, 
and its promoter, Justo Rufmo Barrios, president of Guatemala, 
lost his life. In 1895 the Greater Republic of Central America was 
formed by the union of Nicaragua, Salvador and Honduras ; 
and a constitution was framed providing for the admission of 
Guatemala and Costa Rica ; in j 3 ecember 1898 it was dissolved, 
as unsatisfactory to Salvador. On the 4th of November 1903 
Panama, which had since 1863 formed part of Colombia, declared 
itself an autonomous republic. Its independence was immedi- 
ately recognized by the United States, and shortly afterwards 
by the European powers. The United States also forbade the^ 
landing of any Colombian force on the territories of Panama, 
and thus guaranteed the security of the new state. 

Bibliography. — For a general description of Central America, 
and especially of its physical features, the following monographs by 
K. Sapper are of prime importance : — /n den V ulcangebieten MitteU 
ametihas und Weshndtens ^tuttgart, 1905); Mtiidamerikanische 
Reisen und Studien aus den Jahten 18SS bis igoo (Brunswick, 1902), 
and Das ndfdliche Mittelameriha nehst einem Ausflug nach dem 
Hochland von Anahuac (Brunswick, 1897) ; these all contain many 
useful illustrations and maps.^ See also Central America and the 
West Indies by A. H. Keane, edited by Sir C. Markham (London, 
1901, 2 vols , with maps and illustrations) ; Central and South 
America, by H. W. Bates (London, 1882) ; The Spanish American 
Republics t by T. Child (London, 1892) ; and Expedition nach Zentral 
und SUdamerika, by F. Preuss (Berim, 1901). For geology, see 
“ The Geological History of the Isthmus Of Panama and Portions 
of Costa Rica,"' by R. T. Hill, in BulL Mus, Comp, Zool, Harvard, 
vol. xxviii., No. 5 (1898) ; and the following by K. Sapper : — 

Grundztige der physikalischen Geogrhphie von Guatemala,*' in 
Peiermann*s Mitt. ErgSnizungshnft^No. 113 {1894), Gebirgsbau 

und Poden des ndrcUichen Mittelamerika," tbid., No. 127 (1899), 
and tlber Gebirgsbau und Boden des sudlichen Miitelamerika,” 
ibid.. No, 1 51 (1905). The Stdtes of Central America, by E. G. Squiet 
(New York, 1858), is still valuable, as are others of the numerous 
essays, pamphlets. Sec., on Central American affairs left by this 
author ; see the bibliography of his writings published in New 
York in 1876. The Bulletms of the Bureau of American Republics 
(Washington, from 1893) 8^ve ample information on commerce and 
indtistry. See also History of Ventral America, by H. Bancroft 
^San Francisco, 2881-1887, 3 viw.}. 
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Archaeology of Central America 

Discoveries and investigations carried on during the 19th 
centuty have thrown much light on the splendid past of Central 
America, The still extant ruins of great buildings, unlike any- 
thing which is known in the old world, testify to the high culture 
attained in pre-Columbian days by several native peoples differing 
greatly from one another in speech and racial affinities. As a 
science the archaeology of Central America has scarcely yet 
emerged from its infancy. Entire branches are still wholly 
uninvestigated. Amongst the numerous problems which await 
solution must still be reckoned the decipherment of the inscrip- 
tions, which hitherto has not progressed beyond the discovery 
of calendar systems and the relative datings involved in such 
systems. 

For a complete survey of this ancient civilization, so far as it 
has been investigated, it is necessary to include with Central 
America, properly so called, a considerable portion of the Mexican 
territories south and east of the isthmus of Tehuantepec. The 
peoples inhabiting Yucatan, Campeche, Guatemala, Chiapas 
and Oaxaca present at the first view striking ethnical differences. 
On a linguistic basis, however, they may be united into several 
large groups. Thus, Yucatan and the greater part of Guatamala 
are inhabited by the Mayas, with whom may be included the still 
savage I.acantun or Lacandones. Related to these linguistically 
are the Tzendals in Chiapas and the Quiches and Cackchiquels 
in Guatemala, as well as the less important tribes of the Mam, 
Pokoman, Pokonchi, Tzotzil, Tzutuhil and Ixil. Between these 
there are patches of country in which dialects of the Mexican are 
spoken. In Oaxaca there is an extraordinary mixture of lan- 
guages, some of which, like that of the Huave of Tehuantepec, 
are of quite unknown affinities ; the bulk of the population, 
however, is compiosed of Mixtecs and Zapotecs with which the 
Mixe and Zoque on the east are connected. Mexican dialects 
also occur in isolated parts of Oaxaca. 

Mayan Culture . — The civilization of the Mayas may well have 
been reared upon one more ancient, but the life of that culture of 
which the ruins are now visible certainly lasted no more than 
500 years. The date of its extinction is unknown, but in 
certain places, notably Mayapan and Chichenitza, the highest 
development seems to be synchronous with the appearance of 
foreign, viz. Mexican or Nahua elements (see below). This quite 
distinctive local character suggests that the cities in question 
played a certain preponderating role, a hypothesis with which 
the scanty documentary evidence is in agreement. On the other 
hand the Mayan culture evinces an evident tendency to assimilate 
heterogeneous elements, obliterating racial distinctions and 
imposing its own dominaat character over a wide area. Oaxaca, 
the country of the Mixtecs and Zapotecs, became, as was natural 
from its geographical position midway between Yucatan and 
Mexico, the meeting-ground where two archaeological traditions 
which are sharply contrasted in their original homes united. 

Central American architecture is characterized by a fine 
feeling for construction, and the execution is at once bold and 
aesthetically effe^'tive. Amongst the various ruins, 
some of which represent the remains of entire cities, 
while others are no more than groups of buildings or 
single buildings, certain types persistently recur. The commonest 
of such types are pyramids and galleries. The pyramids are 
occasionally built of brick, but most usually of hewn stone with 
a covering of finely-carved slabs. Staircases lead up to the top 
from one or more sides. Some pyramids are built in steps. 
Usually the platform on the top of a pyramid is occupied by 
buildings, the typical distribution of which is into two parte, 
viz. vestibule and sanctuary. In connexion with the pyramid 
there are various subsidiary structures, such as altars, pillars, 
and sacrificial stoneS; to meet the requirements of ritual and 
worship, besides habitations for officials and tennis-courts 
for the famous ball-game like that played by the Mexicans. 
The tennis-couJTts always run north and south, and all the 
buildings, almost without exception, hayc a definite orientat^ 
to particular points of the , compass. Frequently the py^dippids 
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constitute oa^ of the four sides of a quadrangular enclosure, 
within which are contained other pyramids, altars or other 
buildings of various dimensions. 

The normal tj^ of gallery is an oblong building, of which 
thfe front facing inwards to the enclosure is pierced by doors* 
These divide it int(^ a series of rooms, behind which again there 
maybe a second -series. Occasionally the rooms are distributed 
round a central apartment, but this is ordinarily done only when 
a second storey has to be placed above them. The gallety^ 
buildings may rise to as much as three storeys, the height, size 
and shape of the rooms being determined by the exigencies of 
vaulting. The principle of the true arch is unknown, so that the 
vaults are often of the corbelled kind, the slabs of the side-walls 
being made to overlap in succession until there remains only so 
narrow a spare as may be spanned by a single flat stone. At 
Mitla, where the material used in the construction of the buildings 
was timber instead of stone, the larger rooms were furnished with 
stone pillars on which the beams could rest. The same principle 
recurs in certain ruins at Chichenitza. The tops and sides of 
the doors are often decorated with carved reliefs and hieroglyphs, 
and the entrances arc sometimes supported liy plain or carved 
columns and pilasters, of which style the serpent columns of 
Chichenitza afford the most striking example. On its external 
front one of these galleries may have a cornice and half-pillars. 
Above this is a plain surface of wall, then a rich frieze which 
generally exhibits the most elaborate ornamentation in the whole 
building. The subjects are geometrical designs in mosaic, 
serpents' heads and human masks. The comers of the wall 
terminate in three-quarter pillars, above which the angles of the 
frieze frequently show grotesque hearls with noses exaggerated 
into trunks. The roof of the gallery is flat and occasionally 
gabled. 

Principal Sudhf arethe general characteristics of Central 
American buildings, but It tost be understood that almost every 
site exhibits peculiarities bf its own, and the number of the 
ruined settlements even as at present known is ver>^ large. The 
most considerable are enumerated below. 

Yucatan . — Of the very numerous ruins which are distributed 
over Yucatan and the i.slands of the east coast the majority still 
await exploration. A few words of special notice may be devoted 
to one or two sites in the centre of the peninsula which have 
already become famous. At Uxmal the buildings consist of five 
considerable groups, viz. — the Casa del Adivino, which is a step- 
pyramid 240 ft. long by 160 ft. wide and 80 ft. high, crowned by 
a temple 75 ft. long hy i2 ft. wide; the Casa de Monjas, a striking 
erection of four oblong buildings on an extensive terrace ; the 
Casa de Tortugas, Casa del Gk)bernador, and Casa de Palomas, 
the last of which is a group of six galleries surrounding a court. 
At Izamal there is a very imposing group of ruins, as yet quite 
insufficiently explored. At Chichenitza, a city of first-rate 
importance, situated 22 m. west of Valladolid, the ruins consist 
of eight principal groups, the chief of which are as follows. The 
Casa de Monjas, a three-storeyed building, attributable to 
several distinct periods ; the Caracol, a round structure with 
dome in imitation of a snail-shell, showing evident traces of 
Mexican influence; El Castillo, a large temple Standing on a 
base 200 ft. long and 75 ft. high, approached by staircases on all 
four sides, and furnished with serpent-pillars of a kind unknown 
anywhere else except at Uxmal and Tula near Mexico; an 
unnamed temple-pyramid, which is remarkable for a group of 
caiyatid figures ; a tennis-Oourt ; and finally the Tiger Temple, 
which contains marvellous coloured reliefs representing figures 
of warriors and place-hieroglyphs, all executed in a distinctively 
Mexican style. Yet another evidence of Mexican influence at 
Chichenitza is to be noted in five figures of the so-called Chac-mol 
type, that is to say, horizontal figures in which the arms are 
extended to the navel vrhich is indicated by a cup-like depression. 
This Chac-tnol type is characteristic of silch sites as Tlascala 
and Cenitooallan. 

Other important sites in Yucatan are Chacmaltun, with fine 
w^U-pkintings' ; Tantah, with remarkable pillared facades ; the 
ruittf of liibna, Chunhtihub, and the caves of Loltun; and 
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Xlabpak de Santa Rosa, where there is a three-*storeyed temple 
palace; Two sculptured reliefs are of great interest ; they 
represent a person holding a staff on which is a figure of the 
god Ah-bolon^-tzacab. 

Guatemala.-^The Guatemalan ruins are distributed over a wide 
area. The most numerous and extensive are on the Usumacinta 
river. The most important sites in that district are Piedras 
Negras, and Yaxchilan or Menche Tinamit, where there arc 
temples covered with sculptured reliefs and hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, and stelae and slabs carved with human figures placed in 
niches* In the Peten district, Tikal is famous for its splendid 
sculptures representing Kukulkan and other divimties. Near 
the modem city of Guatemala are the vast ruins of Guatemala- 
Mixco. Chacujal, which Cortes visited on his expedition of 
1524-1525 is very possibly to be identified with the modem 
Pueblo Viejt) on the river Tinaja. Clmculd and Quen-Santo 
between the headwaters of the Rio de Chiapas and the Rio 
Lacantun are two sites of a strongly marked local diaracter. 
Series of three pyramids are peculiar to these two settlements, 
as also are pyramids with human figures on their platforms. 
Stelae discovered at Quen Santo have a calendar character, 
which proves that Mayan science had penetrated into what was 
probably the home of an old Lacantun culture. 

Santa Lucia Cozumalhuapa, on the Pacific slope of the Cor- 
dilleras, is a very peculiar site. The ruins are those of a settle- 
ment which had already been deserted before Alvarado’s 
expedition of 1522. The sculptures of gods, goddesses and 
other figures, executed on enormous blocks of stone, show a dis- 
tinctively Mexican character, with which, however, various Mayan 
features are blended. They may perhaps be attributed to some 
offshoot of the Nahua stock, probably the Pipil Indians, which 
developed on lines of its own m this remote corner. 

Near the frontier of Honduras are the remarkable ruins of 
Quirigua, which rival Copan in importance and have suffered 
lc.ss from the ravages of the climate. The ruins of temples and 
palaces contain gigantic stone stelae of very fine workmanship, 
on which are sculptured human and animal figures representing 
hieroglyphs of the calendar dates. 

Honduras. — Copan, one of the most important seals of Mayan 
civilization, lies close to the borders of Guatemala. The ruins 
comprise great buildings, temples, pyramids, &c, and contain 
sculptures of the highest interest. Especially noteworthy are 
altars in the form of a turtle and stelae covered with hieroglyphs. 
The hieroglyphs are of the kind usually found in such ruins, 
the meaning of which is so far clear that it is known that the 
commencement of an inscription records certain dates in the 
complicated calendar system of the Mayas. A collation of these 
dates demonstrates that the most ancient on record are separated 
from the most recent by an interval of only a few centuries^ 
From this it may be concluded that the Mayan civilization, 
whether or not it was preceded by anything older, flourished for 
only a comparatively short period, the beginning of which cannot 
be placed many centuries before a . d . 1000. 

According to Squier {Honduras , London, 1870, p. 75) the other 
principal ruins of Honduras are to be found in plains of the 
department of Comayagua, near Yarumela, near Lajamini, and 
in the ruined town of Cururu. They are large, pyramidal, 
terraced Structures, often faced with stones, conical mounds of 
earth and walls of stone.” Further ruins, such as those of Cala- 
mulla, Jamalteca, Maniana, Guasistagua, Chapuluca and 
Chapulistagua, are found in the department of Comayagua in 
the side valleys and adjoining tablelands. The most interesting 
and most extensive are the ruins of Tenampua (Pueblo Viejo), 
about 20 m. south-east of Comayagua. Here ramparts, defence 
works, terraced stone mounds and numerous large psnramids 
are to be found. Squier found further ruins in the west of 
Honduras, which have also been described in part by Stephens, 
and were probably first mentioned in 1576 by Diego Garcia de 
Palacio {Carta diripda al Rei de Espam, published by Squier, 
Nevif York, i86o). 

At Rio UUoa are remains which testify to the existence of a 
large population in past days. Possibly they may be identified 
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With a site of the name of Naco mentioned by Las Casas and by 
Bemal Diaz {Histoire veridtque de la conqueie de la Nouvelle 
Espagne, translated by D. Fourdanet, 2nd ed., Paris, 1877, 
ch, 178, p. 690). 

Chiapas {Mexico).~l'he principal site is Palenque, the rums 
of which were amongst the earliest of all to attract attention, 
llie style of architecture, with the gigantic vaults ami singular 
comb-shaped gables, distinguishes Palenque from Copan and 
Quirigua, which it surpasses also in the unequalleil magnificence 
of its sculptures. Five out of the remarkably uniform series of 
buildings may be specially mentioned. They are the (ireat 
Palace, a complex structure of galleries and courts commanded 
by a three-storeyed tower, the Temples of the C ross, which are 
galleries constructed on terraces anti containing the well-known 
reliefs, the Temple of Inscriptions, the Sun Temple and the 
Temple of the Relief. The sculptured figures of Palenque are 
familiar from many reproductions. The most characteristic 
groups represent a deity standing between worshippcTs who hold 
a staff surmounted by the water-god Ah-bolon-tzacah, the god 
ol the nine medicines.'’ The inscriptions on the famous Cross 
and in the Sun Temple contain calcndar-dtilmgs which are 
remarkable as showing a particular combination of numliers and 
hieroglyphs, which does not occur elsewliere. 

A whole series of sites is included withm the geographical 
limits of Chiapas, which from the archaeologist’s standpoint 
must be considered as belonging properly to (Guatemala. The 
country has been quite insufficiently explored. 

Oaxaca (Mexico). — The bulk of the population of the province 
of Oaxaca is composed of a distinct racial group, best represented 
by the Zapotecs, who have been for an unknown length of time 
the intermediaries between the Nahua civilization of Mexico 
on the west and the Mayan on the ciast. The influence of the 
two sejiarate currents may be detected in the bastard calendar 
system no less than in the still undeciphered inscriptions. The 
pnncipal ruins are those of Mitla, the burial city of the priests 
and kings of the ancient Zapotecs, which bear a quite distinct 
character, though presenting certain analogies with the Mexican. 
One of the chiei structures is a step-pyramid, rising m three steps 
to a height of 130 ft., another is a pyramid of brick. Besides 
tliese there are courts, surrounded by palaces which represented 
necropolises, the dwellings oi the priests, of the chief priest, and 
of the king (with an audience-hall). The wall paintings of the 

palaces " are especially admirable, and it is to be noted that 
the deities represented m them are those of the Mexican pantheon. 

Monte Alban is interesting for the definitely Zapotec character 
of its sculptures. Quicngola near Tehuantepec is a site with 
extensive mins including a fine tennis court. 

British Honduras, — The antiquities of British Honduras have 
been but little investigated. In the scanty literature relating to 
them a few accounts of ruined places are to be found. In style 
these buildings closely resemble those of the neighbouring 
Yucatan. The ruins in the colony New Boston, mentioned by 
Froebel {Central America, p. 167), are of this kind, F. de P. 
Castells (see American Antiquarian, Chicago, 1904, vol. xxvi. 
pp. 32-37) desenbes the mins, in the north of the colony, of 
“ Ixim chech,'’ supposed to be the Indian fonn of the English 
name ‘‘ Indian Church.'' They are on the road to the Lake of 
Yaxha (green water), where further mins are to be found. 
Thomas Gann gives detailed accounts of numerous mounds also 
in the northern part of British Honduras (see igth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1900, part i. 
pp. 661-692, with plates). The most interesting rums are those 
which have been discovered in Santa Rita, at the mouth of the 
New River, near the town of Corosal. Here wonderful wall 
paintings in stucco came to light, which unfortunately Garm 
could only save in part. The remainder were destroyed by 
Indians. It should be remarked that a number of the mounck 
in Santa Rita were erected over mins of buildings wliich must 
therefore be of older date than the mounds. 

Salvador, — Pedro de Alvarado in his expedition of 1524 calls 
this whole district CusccUan (Mex. Cozcailan), that is, Land of 
precious stones, of treasures, of abundance." A further descrip- 
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tion of the land is given by Palacio (l.c,) in 1576. Although 
there are numerous relics of Mayan civilization buried in the 
earth, few ruins arc to be seen on the surlace. Karl Sapper has 
de.scnbed three large rums : Cuzcatlan near the capital, Tehuacan 
near S. Vicente, and Zacualpa on the Lake of (iuija in the extr(»me 
north-west of the country. The ruins show a distinct affinity 
in style to those of the Mayan buildings in Guatemala, but they 
are less fine and artisticallv perfect. Probably the c(*ntral and 
w^cstern districts of San Salvador were originally peopled by the 
same race of Mayas, and these tracts of country were later 
settled by the Mexican-speaking Pipih s 

A characteristic feature of tlie extensive ruins of Zacualpa is 
that the pyramids and ramparts lia\e ijerpendiciilar steps which 
are higher than they are broad, and this peculiarity may be 
attributed to the infiuence of the Maya tribes, who are related to 
the Mams of Guatemala. 

Decipherment of the Mayan Hieroglyphs , — Ihe key to the 
decipherment, so far as this has progressed at pmsent, was 
furnished by the Htstoria de las Cosas de Yucatan, a work written 
by Diego de Landa, the first bishop of the country. This pro- 
fessed to give, with much other more or less doubtful information, 
the full account of a calendar system analogous to that of the 
Mexicans, wliich was said to have been used by the Mayas (sec 
Mexico). The signs for each of the 20 days and for the 18 
weeks of 20 days are figured by Landa. The fir.st step was to 
compare these with the hieroglyphic characters contained in the 
few Mayan picture manuscripts (C’odex Troano, Curtesianiis, 
Pcresiamis, Dn'sden C'odex) which have survived the destructive 
fanaticism of the Spanish missionaries. Forstemann’s acute 
analysis detected that the bars and dots which occur along the 
margin and in the body of the pictorial scenes represented 
numerals, dots standing for each intc^ger up to five, while for 
five a bar was used. Next, it was found that the order in which 
these numeral-signs are placed is regular, and that there are 
never more than five in a group. It was established tliat the 
first .sign in such a group is that for the numeral i (Ktn), the next 
that for 20 {Utnal), the third for 18 x 20 {Tun), the fourth for 
t8 X 20 X 20 {Katun), and the fifth for j8 x 20 x 20 x 20, that is to 
say, a cycle. 

Had the available material for study been confined to the 
manuscripts, little more progress would have been made beyond 
establishing subsidiary details in the actual calendar. But 
when a similar analysis was applied to the numerous monuments 
discovered and figured by Maudslay and others, some important 
results of a general hearing were obtained. It was found that 
many of the hieroglyphs of various forms upon the stones were 
also of numeral value, and, what was of great importance, tliat 
they all referred back to a single slarting-pomt. This starting- 
point or zero is no doubt the mythological date at which, accord- 
ing to Mayan cosmology, the world was created. It is placed at 
nine or ten cycles before the time when Copan and Quirigua were 
erected and the picture nuinuscripts made. And it is by reference 
to it in the inscriptions that such students as Seler, Goodman 
and others have been enabled, as already stated, to obtain a 
record of the relative chronology of the most famous monuments, 
to confine the period of their erection within the space of a few 
centuries, and approximately to fix even tlieir absolute antiquity. 
Though much yet remains to be done, these are substantial 
results which have already been won from the study of the 
hieroglyphs. 

BiiiCiooRArHY. — The Anttquith mexicaines of Diipaix (Paris, 
1 834), the Voyage pittoresque et arcMologique dans la province d* Yucatan 
of F. de Waldeck (Paris, 1838), and the Monuments anctens du 
Mexique of Brasseur de BourbourR and Waldeck (Pans, 1866^ are 
quite out of date and superseded. Stephen's Incidents of 1 ravel 
in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan (New York, 1841 and 
1867), and B. M. Norman's Rambles in Yucatan (New York. 1843), 
are still of value, the first-mentioned especially for the drawings by 
Catherwood. Among the earlier writers may also l)e mentioned 
Charnay, Les Anctennes Villas du Nouveau Monde (Pans, 1885) and 
CtUs et rmnes amlricaine^ (Paris, 1863), the latter wntten m colla- 
boration with Viollet-lc-Duc. Those, however, who are not primarily 
bibliophiles will be content to study the following* — Maudslay (in 
Godman and Salvin's Biologia Centrali- Americana, sect. AfchMOhgy, 
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I^don. i88g, &c,), a pioneer w6rk containing admirably pre- 
sented results of Bcientifie exploration. Maler, in Memoirs of the 
Peabody Museum, vol. ii. i, 2 (Cambndge, U.S.A., 1901 and 1903) ; 
Holmes, Archaeological Studies among the Ancient Mexicans (Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago, 1895) ; E. Seler, Dte alien Ansiede- 
lungen von Chacula (Berlin, 1901), W andmalereien von Mtila (Berlin, 
1895), Ges, Abhan^lungen, vol. 1. (Berlin, 190a) and vol. ii, (1904), 
Fiihrer von Mitla (Berlin, 1906). E. Forsteraann has contributed 
many valuable essays to Globus and the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic 
(Berlin) ; especially important are his commentaries to the Dresden 
Codex (Dresden, 1901), to the Codex Tro-Cortestanus Madrilensis 
(Danzig X902), and to the Codex Peresianus (Danzig, 1903). See 
also ** The Archaic Maya Inscriptions,” by F. T. Goodman (m 
Biologia Centrah- Americana, section Archaeology, vni., 1897), and 
Peport of an Archaeological Tour in Mexico in i88r, by A. F. Ban- 
delier (Boston, 1884). Valuable bibliographies have been made by 
Bandehcr (Notes on the Bibliography of Yucatan and Central America, 
Worcester, U.S.A., 1881) ancl by K. Hablcr (“ Die Maya Literatur 
und der Maya Apparat zii Dresden,” m the Zentralhlatt fur Bthlio- 
thekwesen, xti , 1895). The Mayan picture MSS. have been published 
in facsimile as follows the Dresden Codex by Forstemann (Leipzig, 
1880, and Dresden, 1892), and the Codex Tro by Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg * Manuscrit Troano, Hude sur le sy^Ume graphtque et la langue 
des Mayas (Paris, 1869-1870), the Codex Cortesianus by T.6on dc 
Rosny (Paris, 1883) and by F. de Dios de la Rada y Delgado and 
F. L. de Ayala y del Hierro (Madrid, 1893), the Codex Peresianus 
by Duruy and Brasseur de Bourbourg (Pans, 1864) and by L. de 
Rosny (Pans, 1887). The following relate especially to the ruins m 
Salvador ~La Umversidad, by D Gonzalez, vol. iii scr 3, No 6, 
p. 28^ (San Salvador, 1892-1893) ; Le Salvador pri-Colombten, Hudes 
archMogtques, by F. de Montcasiis de Ballore (Pans, 1891), 2*5 plates ; 
Karl Sapper tn Arch. fUr Ethnologie, 9, p. 3 ff. (1896). (W. L,*) 

^ CENTRAL FALLS, a city of Providence county, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., on the Blackstone river, about 5 m. N. of Providence. 
Pop, (1900) 18,167; (^905, state census) 19,446, of whom 8792 
were foreign-lx)rn (416.4 French-Canadian, 1587 English and 1292 
Irish); (19*0, U.S. census) 22,7Sd* it is .served by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railway. The Blackstone furnishes 
good water-power, and the chief industry of the city is the manu- 
facture of cotton goods ; other important industries arc the 
refining of copper and the manufacture of woollens, silks and 
hair-cloth. The total value of the factory product in 1905 was 
$5,090,984; being 12*9 % more than in 1900. A settlement was 
established here about 1763 and was first a part of Smithfield, 
and then, after 1871, of Lincoln. About 1780 a chocolate mill 
was erected, and from then until 1827 the settlement was known 
as Chocolate ville. It was incorporated as the Central Falls Fire 
District of Smithfield in 1847, in 1895 was chartered as a city. 

CENTRALIA, a city of Marion county, Illinois, U.S.A., in the 
S. part of the state, about 62 m. E. of St Louis. Pop. (1890) 
4763 > (1900) whom 571 were foreign-born. The city 

is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Illinois 
Central, the Illinois Southern, and the Southern railways ; the 
first two have repair shops here. Centralia is situated in the 
central part of southern Illinois, popularly known as ‘‘ Egypt.’’ 
Among its manufactures are window glass, envelopes, cigars, 
concrete blocks and flour. In and near the city coal is mined, and 
apples, strawberries and other fruits are raised, and the city 
is a shipping point for coal and fruit. Centralia was first settled 
in 1853, aind was first chartered as a city in 1859. 

CENTRAL INDIA, a collection of native states in India forming 
a separate agency, which must not be Confounded with the 
Central Provinces. The Central India agency was formed in 
1854, when Sir R. Hamilton was appointed agent to the governor- 
general. It lies between 21° 24^ and 26° 52’ N. and between 
74° o' and 83"^ o' E., and may be said to consist of two large 
detached tracts of country which, with Jhansi as a pivot, spread 
outwards east and west into the peninsula, reaching northward 
to within some 30 m. of Agra, and southward to the valley of the 
Nerbudda and the Vindhya and Satpura ranges. The total area 
is 78,772 sq. m. It is bounded on the N. and N.E. by the United 
Provinces, on the W. and S.W. by Rajputana, some native states 
of the Bombay presidency, and Khandesh. The Central Pro- 
vinces and the Bengal diste*ict of Chota Nagpur enclose it on the 
S, and E., while the Jhansi district of the Ufiited Provinces 
separates the two tracts, ' 

Central India may be divided into three great natural divisions : 
the highlands of tte Malwa plateau, with a mean elevation of 


some 1500 ft. above sea-level ; the low-lying country some 600 ft, 
above sea-level, comprising the greater part of the eastern section 
of the agency ; and the hilly tracts, which lie mostly to the south. 
The Malwa plateau consists of great undulating plains, separated 
by flat-topped hills, whose sides are boldly terraced, with here 
and there a scarp rising above the general level ; it is covered 
with long grass, stunted trees and scrub, which owing to the 
presence of deciduous plants is of a uniform straw colour, except 
in the rains. The foundation of this plateau is a bed of sandstone 
and shales belonging to the Vindhyan series. This bed, which 
stretches east and west from Sasseram to Neemuch, and north 
and south from Agra to Hoshangabad, comprises the whole of the 
agency except the northern part of Bundelkhand. On the 
plateau itself the sandstone is generally overlaid by the Deccan 
trap, a blackish-coloured basaltic rock of volcanic origin, the high 
level tableland having been formed by a succession of lava flows, 
the valleys of Central India being merely “ denudation hollows ” 
carved out by the action of rain and rivers. It is apparently 
the northern limit of what was once a vast basaltic plain stretch- 
ing from Goona to Belgaum, one of the most gigantic outpour- 
ings of volcanic matter in the world.” The sandstone bed on 
which it rests is visible at a point just north of Goona, and in a 
small area round Bhilsa and Bhopal, as it is in those places freed 
from the layer of trap. The low-lying land includes roughly that 
part of the agency which lies to the east of the plateau and 
comprises the greater part of the political divisions of 
Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand and the country round Gwalior. 
The formation save in north Bundelkhand is sandstone of the 
Vindhyan series, free as a rule from “ trap.” In the north of 
Bundelkhand the prevailing rock is gneiss and quartz. The 
quartz takes the shape of long serrated ridges, which are in many 
places a characteristic feature of the landscape. Trap appears 
here and there in intrusive dykes. The hilly trac'ts lie chiefly 
to the south of the agency, where the Vindhya, Satpura and 
Kaimur ranges are met witli. The country is rough forest and 
jungle land little used for cultivation. The greater part of Central 
India is covered with the well-known ” black cotton soil,” 
produced by the disintegration of the trap rock. It is a very 
rich loamy earth, possessing great fertility and an unusual power 
of retaining moisture, which makes artificial irrigation little 
needed. Opium and millet arc the principal crops grown upon 
it. The ordinary ‘‘ red soil ” covers a large part of northern 
Bundelkhand, and as it requires much irrigation, tanks are a 
special feature in this country. Ethnologically as well as 
climatically the differences between the plateau and the eastern 
part of the agency are distinct and the languages markedly so. 
The plateau is inhabited by pure-blooded Rajput races, whose 
ancestry can be traced back for centuries, with all their numerous 
offshoots. The inhabitants of the low-lying country are also 
Rajputs, but their descent is mixed and as a rule the families 
of the plateau will have no marriage connexion with them. 
The races of the hilly tracts are semi-civilized tribes, who often 
flee at the mere sight of a white man, and have as yet been but 
little affected by the Hindu religion of their Rajput rulers. Of 
the climate of the plateau, Abul Fazl, the author of the Ain-t- 
Akbari, says : “ The climate is so temperate that in the winter 
there is no occasion for warm clothing, nor is it necessary in 
summer to cool the water with saltpetre. But in the four rainy 
months the night here is cold enough to render a quilt necessary.” 
The rains of the south-east monsoon reach Central India as a 
rule about the 12th of July, and last until the end of September. 

Administrative Divisions, ~ThQ Central India agency i$ 
divided for administrative purposes into eight units, two clSassed 
as residencies and six as agencies. These are the residencies of 
Gwalior and Indore, and the agencies of Baghelkhand, Bhopal^ 
Bhopawar, Bundelkhand, Indore and Ifelwa. Bat these 
divisions are purely an artificial grouping for the purposes of 
the British government, the original native divisions consisting 
of 16 states and 98 minor states and estates. The 15 large states 
are Gwalior, Indore, Rewa, Bhopal) Dhar, Barwani, Datia, 
Orchha, Charkhari, Chhattarpur, Panna, Dewas (senior branch), 
Dewas (junior branch), Jaora and Ratlain. At the close of the 
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Piridari War in 1818 the whole country that is now under the 
Central India agency was in great confusion and disorder, having 
suffered heavily from the extortions of the Mahratta armies 
and from predatory bands. It had been the policy of the great 
^Mahratta chiefs, Holkar and Sindhia, to trample down into 
complete subjection all the petty Rajput princes^ whose lands 
they seized and from whom they levied heavy contributions of 
money. Many of these minor chiefs had been expelled from their 
possessions, had taken refuge in the hills and forest, and retaliated 
upon the Mahratta usurpers by wasting the lands which they had 
lost, until the Mahrattas compounded for peace by payment of 
blackmail. In this state of affairs all parties agreed to accept 
the interposition of the British government for the restoration 
of order, and under Lord Hastings the work of pacification was 
effected. The policy pursued was to declare tne permanency 
of the rights existing at the time of the British interposition, 
conditionally upon the maintenance of order ; to adjust and 
guarantee the relations of subordinate and tributary chiefs to 
^eir superiors so as to prevent all further disputes or en- 
croachments ; and to settle the claims of the ousted landholders, 
who had resorted to pillage or blackmail, by fixing grants of 
land to be made to them, or settling the money allowances to be 
paid to them. The general result was to place all the 
privileges, rights and possessions of these inferior chiefs under the 
guarantee or protection of the British government, to whom all 
disputes between the superior and inhTior states must be referred, 
and whose decision is final upon all questions of succession to 
hereditary rights or rulership. The states have no general 
ethnological affinity, such as exists in Rajputana. 'Lheir terri- 
tories are in many cases neither compact nor continuous, consist- 
ing of a number of villages here and there, with a nucleus of more 
or less importance round the chief town. Their relations to the 
government of India and to each other present many variations. 
Ten of them are under direct treaty with the government of 
India; others are held wnd&v sanads arid deeds of fealty and 
obedience ; while a third class, known as the mediatized states, 
are held under agreements mediated by the British government 
between them and their superior chiefs. 

Population . — The total population of the Central India agency 
in 1901 was 8,628,781, showing a decrease during the decade of 
i 6*4 %. Considerable losses were caused by the famines of 
1897-1898 and 1899-1900, which were severely felt, especially 
in Bhopal and Malwa. The greater part of the population of 
Central India is of the Hindu religion, but a few Mahommedan 
groups still exist, either traces of the days when the Mogul 
emperors extended their sway from the Punjiib to the Deccan, 
or else the descendants of those northern adventurers who hired 
out their services to the great Mahratta generals. Of the first 
Bhopal is the only example, while Jaora is the only notable 
instance of the other. Roughly there are four great sections of 
the population : the Mahratta section, who belong to the ruling 
circles ; the Rajputs, who are also hereditary noblemen ; the 
trading classes, consisting chiefly of Marwaris and Gujaratis; 
and lastly, the jungle tribes of Dravidian stock* The Mahrattas 
are foreigners, and, though rulers of the greater. part of Central 
India, have no true connexion with the soil and are little, met 
with outside cities, the vicinity of courts, and administrative 
centres. The Rajputs with all their endless ramifications form 
a large portion of the population. Originally invaders, they have 
so long held a stake in the soil that they have become almost 
part of the indigenous population. Ihe Marwaris hold practically 
all the trade of Central India, with the exception of the Bora 
class of Mahommedans. They are either Vaishnavite Hindus 
or else Jains. Their advent into Central India dates, except in 
the of one or two families, from the time of the Mahratta 
invasion only.^ The Jain pdrtion of this community is very 
wealthy. The last section, that of the jungle tfibes, is mostly 
of Dravidian or mixed Aryo^Dra vidian origin; these tribc^s being 
the modem representatives of the formef rulers and inhabitants 
of this country. , , , 

The British agent to the'govemor^general resides at Indore, 
and there are British cantonments: at .Mhowf, Neemuqh and 


Nowgong. The whole country is fairly provided tfith railways, 
largely at the expense of Sindhia. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AWP BERAR, a province of British 
India, which fprmed in October 1903 b> the aritiiJgamation 
of the Central Provinces and the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. 
The total area of the province is r 13,281 sq. m.^anci the population 
on that arep in 1901 was 10,847,325. As is shown by its name 
the province is situated in Uie centre of the Indian peninsulai 
comprising a large proportion of the broad belt of hill and plateap 
country which separates the plains of Hindustan from the 
Deccan. It is bounded on the N. and N.E. by the Central India 
states, and along a small strip of the Sauapr district by the 
United Provinces ; on the W. by BUopd, Indore and the 
Khandesh district of Bombay ; on the S. by Hyderabad and the 
large zamindari estates of the Madras presidency ; and on the 
E. by these latter estates and the tributary states of Bengal. 
In October 1905 most of Sambalpur and five Oriya-speaking 
hill-states were transferred from the Central I^rovmces to Bengal, 
while the Hindi-speaking states of (Tiota Nagpur were transferred 
from Bengal to the Central Provinces. The province, therefore, 
now consists of the five British divisions of Jubbulpore, Ner- 
budda, Nagpur, Chhattisgarh and Berar, which are divided into 
the twenty-two districts of Saugor, Damoh, Jubbulpore, Mandla, 
Seoni, Narsinghpur, Hoshangabad, Nimar, Betul, Chhiridwara, 
Wardha, Nagpur, Chanda, Bhandara, Balaghat, Raipur, Bilaspur, 
Amraoti, Akola, Ellichpur, Biildana and Wun ; and the fifteen 
tributary states of Makrai, Bastar, Ranker, Nandgaon, Kaira* 
garh, Chhuikhadan, Kawardha, Sakti, Raigarh, Sarangarh, 
Cliang Bhakar, Korea, Sirguja, Udaipur and Jashpur. 

Tlie Ccutial Provinces are divided into two parts by the Satpnra 
range of lulls (q.v.)^ winch runs south of the Nerbudda river from 
cast to west ; so speaking generally, it consists of ^ . 

districts north of the Satpuras. cnstricts on the Satpura 
plateau, and districts south of the Satpuras. North of ' 

the Satpuras is the rich valley of the Nerbudda, which may 1 >e said 
to begin towards the north of the Jubbulpore distnet and to extend 
westward through the district of fJarsinghpur as far as the western 
limit of Hoshangabad, a distance of nearly 360 m. The clervation 
of the valley above the sea varies frotn 1400 ft. at Jubbulpore 
to 1120 at Hoshangabad. In breadth it is alKuit 30 m., extending 
between the Satpuras and the southern scarp of the Vindhyas 
This great plain, 10,613 sq. m. in extent, contains for the most 
part land of extreme fertility. The continuation of the valley west 
of Hoshangabad forms the northern portion of the district of 
Nimar, the farther limit of which touches the Khandesh district 
of the Bombay presidency. Towards the river, though rich m parts, 
this tract of country is generally wild and desolate, but nearer the 
base of the lull range there is a large natural basin of fertile land 
which is highly cultivated. South of the Satpuras lies the great 
plain of Chhattisgarh at a mean elevation above the sea of 1000 ft. ; 
It has an area 01 2.^, 000 sq. m., and forms the Upper basin of the 
Mahanadi. Farther to the west and again divided off by hills is the 
great plain of Nagpur, extending over 24,000 sq. m. Its general 
surface inclines towards the south from 1000 ft. above the 8i*a at 
Jfagpur to 750 ft. at Chanda. To the south the province is shut in 
W the wide mountainous ttact which stretches from the Of 
Bcuigal through Bastaf to the Godavari, and west Of that river is 
conunued onward to the rOcky ridges and plateaus of Khandesh by 
a succession of ranges that enclose tlu^s plain of Betar along its 
southern border. 

Berar consists mainly of the valley lying between the Satputa 
range of mountains in the north and the Ajanta range in the south. 
Tlie Gawilgarh hills, a range belonging to the Sa^ura Bstwr. 
mountain^, foriu the northern bprder. On the ^st the 
fiontier is marked by the Wardha rivet down to its confluence with 
tlie Penganga, and on the south by the Fenganga fOt about two-thitds 
of the frontier's length. The tract is half Sprrotindccl otl the east, 
north and north-west by the Central Provinces, with which it is 
amalgamated. In ;^dditiott to tlie Mclghat mountain tract which 
walls it in on the north, Berar is divided into tw6 aeOtioiis, the 
Fayanghat or lowland country,, bounded on the north by the 
Gawilgarh hills, and on the south by the nuter Scarps Of the AJanta 
range, and the Balaghat or upland country above the? Ajanta ridge, 
sloping down southwards beyond the ghats or passes whkh lead 
Up to it The Fayanghait is a wide valley tunning np eastward 
between this ridge and t^e Gawilgath hills, vary^g in breadth from 
40 to 50 m., and broader towards the end than at its mouth. * It 
contains all, the best land in :^erar ; it js full of deep, rich; block 
alluvial soil,,, of almost idebchanfetibli ' and It undulates 

$u|hcjiently to maintain a 'natural syjffem of drainage, but Hidro is 
nothing luoturesqiie about this broad Strip of chantpaJgiljcdUiitry. 
The upland tro^ dh the <sbntfairy, Is diversified with Iw 4 yiiig 
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plates, hififh plateaus, fertile bottoms and rodky wastes, and is 
rendered picturesque by rivers and groves. ^ . 

Natural Fsai^urps . — 1 hf j pt^ovinces may be divided into twp tracts 
of upland and three of plain, consisting of tlie Viildhya Satpura 
plateaus, and the Berkr^ Nagjjur ana ChhattiSgarh plains. To the 
north the districts of Satigor and Daitioh form the southern boundary 
of the Vindhyan oscatpment. In this region the sandstone roc}ca 
are generally oy^rJiaid with heavy black soil formed from the decay- 
ing trap, which is principally devoted to the cultivation of the spring 
crops, wheat and grain, while rice and hill millets are sown in the 
lighter and trtOre sandy soils. Next, the long and narrow valley of 
the Nerbhdda from Jubbulpore to Hoshangabad is formed of deep 
alluvial deposits ot extreme richness and excellently suited to the 
growth of wheat. To the south of the Nerbudda the Satpura range 
stretches across the province, containing the greater part of five 
districts, its crystalline and sandstone rocks rising in places through 
the supcrhcial stratum 6f trap, and with large areas of shallow stony 
land still covered to a great extent with forest interspersed by 
black-soil valleys of great fertility. In the latter arc grown wheat 
and other spring crops, while the lighter kinds of rice and the lull 
millets are all that tlie poorer land can bear. To the south of the 
Satputas and extending along its base from west to oast he success- 
ively the Berar, Nagpur and Chhattisgarh plains. The surface soil of 
Bcrar is to a great extent a rich black vegetable mould ; and where 
this surface soil does not exist, there are muram and trap with a shallow 
upper cnist of inferior light soil. The Nagpur country, drained by 
the Wardha and Wainganga rivers, contains towards tlie west the 
shallow black soil in which autumn crops like cotton and the largo 
millet, pior, which do not require excessive moisture, can be success- 
fully cultivated The eastern part of the Nagpur country and the 
Chhattisgarh plain, comprising the Mahanadi basin, form the great 
rice tract of the province, its heavy rainfall and hard yellowish soil 
rendering it excellently adapted for the growtli of this crop. 

Cliptaie. - An rcgarcls climate the districts of the Central Provinces 
are generally divided into hot and cool ones. In the latter division 
arc comprised the two Vindhyan districts of Saugor and Damoh, 
Jubbulpore at the head of the Nerbudda valley, and the four Sat- 
pura districts of Manclla, Seoni, Betiil and Chhmdwara, which enjoy, 
owing to their greater elevation, a distinctly lower average tem- 
perature than the rest of the province. The ordinary variation is 
from 3 to 4 degrees, the mean maximum reading in the shade in 
a cooler district being about 105® as against 108® m the hotter ones 
for the month of May, and 79*’ as against 83® for the month of 
December, In the cold weather the tempeiaturc in Nagpur andi^Iic 
other hot districts is about the same as in Calcutta and substantially 
higher than that of northern India. The climate of Berar differs 
very little from that of the Deccan generally, except that in the 
Payanghat valley the hot weather may be exceptionally severe. 
The rainfall of tlie province is considerably heavier than in northern 
India, and the result of this is a cppler and more pleasant atmosphere 
during the monsoon se^on. The average rainfall, before it was 
affected by tlie abnormal Seasons which followed 1892, wa.s 51 in., 
varying from 33 in, in Nirnar to 63 m Balaghat. In the autumn 
months malanaf fever is prevalent in all thickly forested tracts and 
also in the rice country ; but on the whole the province is considered 
to be healthy, and as the rains break fairly regularly in June and 
produce an ipunodiate fall in the temperature, severe heat is only 
experienced for a period of from two to three months. 

Broadly speaking, the northern districts of the pro- 
vince produce principally cold weather crops, such as wheat and 
grain, and the eastern ones principally rice. At the beginning of the 
decade 1 891-1 901 wheat was the staple product 6f the Vmdhynn 
and Nerbudda valley districts, and was also gtown extensively m 
all the Satpura districts except Nimar and in ^ardha and Nag|)ur, 
Cotton and juar were produced principally in Nimar, Nagpiir, 
Wardha and the southern portion of Clihindwara, and the fatter 
also in Chanda. In the Satpura districts the inferior soil was and is 
principally devoted to lull millets. Rice is an impdttaht crop in 
Damon, Jubbulppre, Mandla, Seoni and Chanda, and is the chief 
staple of Bhandara, Balaghat, and the two eastern districts of 
Raiptir and Bilaspur. The staple crops of Berar are cotton and jnar. 
The succession of ba<l seasons which marked the end of the decade 
affected the distribution of tbe principal crops, but with the advent 
of more prosperous, seasons things tend to return to their old level. 

Industries , — The only important industries are connected with 
cotton and coal. In 1904 the total number of factories was 39 t, 
almost entirely cotton presses and ginning factories, which received 
an immense impetus from the rise in cotton prices. Tn i80 a 
brewery^ was established at Jubbijteore. Two coal-mihfes Are 
worked m the Central Provinces, at Warbra and M^ani, tci each 
of which there is a branch line of railway. Tn 1^03-1904 there was 
a total yield of 160,000 tons, valued at about ii45.ooo. In Connexion 
with the Warpra colliery there is a ftre-<day business. The Mopani 
colliery, which dates baeje to i8|5o, is Worked by a j bint-stock 

Trade , — ^The farad® pf the Central PrPvihjfe is conducted mainly 
by rail with Bon^bay and with Calcutt^’^The chief iipports ate 
cotton piece goods, cotton twist, salt, Sugar, provisions; railway 
matermis, raw qotton» in^tals. coal, tobacco, spices and keroiwme oil. 
The chief exports are raw cotton, rice, wheat, oil -seeds, hides and 


lac« The exports of wheat are liable to extreme ffuetpationB* 
especially during famine periods. 

Railway recently, the only railway iii the Central Pro- 
vinces was the Great Indian Peninsula, with two branches, one 
terminating at Nigpur, the other at Jubbulpore, whence it was 
continued by the East Indian system to Allahabad. The Bengab 
Nagpur Imc has now opened up the eastern portion of the country, 
bringing it into direct connexion with Calcutta ; and a new branch 
of the Indian Midland, from Saugor through Damoh* has been partly 
constructed as a famine work. Large portions, however, in the liilly 
centre and in the south-east, are still remote from railways. 

Administration,-- administration of the province is conducted 
by a chief commissioner on behalf of the governor-general of India 
in council, assisted by members of the Indian civil service, provincial 
civil service, subordinate civil service, district and assistant sujier- 
intendents of police, and officers specially recruited for various de- 
partments. The form of the administration of Berar was in 1903 
entirely reorganized. Under the original settlement concluded by the 
treaties of t853 and i860 the revenues of the province were assigned 
primarily for the maintenance of the Hyderabad contingent, such 
surplus as accrued from year to year being made over to the mzain, 
while the province itself was administered m trust by the government 
of India through the resident at Hyderabad. In November 1902 
a fresh settlement was arranged and Berar was leased in perpetuity 
to the British government m return tor an annual rental of 25 lakhs. 
It remained under the adminLstration of the resident until the ist of 
October 1903, from which date it was amalgamated with the Central 
Provinces for administrative purposes. As the immediate result of 
this change the offices of heads of departments in Berar, except the 
judicial commissionership and the conservatorship of forests, were 
amalgamated with the corresponding appointments m the Central 
Provinces, and Berar is now treeited as one of the divisions of tliat 
province for purposes of revenue administration, with a divisional 
commissioner as its immediate head. 

Population — The population of the Central Provinces and Berar 
as now defined according to the census of 1901 was 10,847,325, and 
is of very diverse ethical construction, having been recruited by 
immigration from the countries surrounding it on all sides. There 
arc SIX main divisions of tlic people * the Dravidian tribes, who 
formerly held the country ; Hindi-speaking immigrants from the 
north and north-west into Staugor, Damoh, the Nerbudda valley 
and the open country of Mandla and Seoni ; Rajasthani-.speaking 
immigrants from Central India into Nimar, Betul and parts of 
Hoshangabad, Narsinglipur and Chhindwara ; Marathi-speaking 
immigrants from Bombay into Berar, the Maliratta districts and the 
southern tahsil of Betul , the Telugu caste^i m the Sironcha and 
f Chanda tahsil of Chanda and the south of Bastar ; and the Hindu 
I immigrants into Chliattisgarh, who are supposed to have arrived 
many centuries ago when the HAiha'ya dynasty of Ratanpur rose 
into poWer. 

Language. — Owing to the diversity of race, the diversity of lan- 
guage is equally great. Thirty languages and a hundred and six 
dialects arc found in the Central Provinces alone, and twenty-eight 
languages an4 sixty-eight dialects m Berar. The chief of these 
languages are Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi, Rajasthani, Marathi, 
Oriya, Telugu and Dravidian dialects Of these last the chief 
dialects are Gondi, Oraon or Kurukh, Kandhi and Kanarcse, of 
which Gondi is by far the most important There are also the 
Munda languages, of which the chief are Korku, Kharia and Munda 
or 'Kol. The chief languages of Berar are Marathi, Urdu, Gondi. 
Ban>ari, Hindi, Marwan, Telugu, Korku and Gujarati, 

History, — TTie authentic history of the greater part of the 
coiintry embraced in the Central Provinces does not bejifin till 
the i6th century a.d. By the people of northern India the 
country was known as Gondwana, after the savage tribes of 
Gonds ' by whom it was inhabited. The Mussulman invAders 
of the Deccan passed it by, not caring to enter its mountain 
fastnesses and impenetrable forests ; though occasional inscrip* 
tions show that parts of it had fallen from time to time under 
the dominion of one or other of the great kingdoms of the north, 
e.g, of AsOka, of the Guptas of Maghada, or of the ancient Hindu 
kingdom of Vidarbha (Berar) ; and inscriptions and numerous 
discoveries of coins prove that, during the middle a^es, the open 
spaces were occupied by a series of Rajput dynasties. Of these 
the most important was that of the Haihayas of Ratanpur, a 
family which, settled from time immemorial in the Nerbudda 
Valley, had towards the close Of the loth century succeeded the 
Panda Va dynasty of Maha Kosala (Chhattisgarh) and ruled, 
though from the t6th century onwards over greatly diminishfid 
territories, until its overthrow by the Mahmttas in i745« The 
second frrler of this dynasty, Ratnaraja, was the founder of 
Ratanpur. 

The inscriptional records cease abruptly in the 12 th century, 
and no ntore is known of the countty until the rise of the Gond 
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dynasties from the 14th to the i6th centuries. The first of these 
is mentioned in 1398, when Narsingh Rai, raja of Khcrla, is said 
by Ferishta to have ruled all the hills of Gondwana. He was 
finally overthrown and killed by Hoshang Shah, king of Malwa. 
The i6th century saw the establishment of a powerful Gond 
kingdom by Sangram Sah, who succeeded in 1480 as the 47th 
of the petty Gond rajas of Garha-Mandla, and extended his 
dominions so as to include Saugor and Damoh on the Vindhyan 
plateau, Jubbulpore and Narsinghpur in the Nerbudda valley, 
and Seom on the Salpura highlands. San^am Sah died in 1530 ; 
and the break-up of his dominion began with the enforced cession 
to the Mogul emperor by Chandra Sah (1563-1575) of Saugor 
and Damoh and of that portion of his territories which after- 
wards formed the state of Bhopal. 

Alx)ut 200 years after Sangram Sah’s time, Bakht Buland, 
the Gond chieftain of a principality seated at Deogarh in Chhind- 
wara, having visited Delhi, set about introducing the civilization 
he had there admired. He founded the city of Nagpur, which 
his successor made his capital. The Deogarh kingdom, at its 
widest extent, embraced the modern districts of Betiil, Chhind- 
wara, Nagpur, with parts of Seoni, Bhandara and Balaghat. 
In the south of the province Chanda was the seat 6 i another 
Gond dynasty, which first came into prominence in the 16th 
century. The three Crond principalities of Garha-Mandla, Deo- 
garh and Chanda were nominally subject to the Mogul em- 
perors. In addition to the acquisitions made in the north at 
t he expense of Ciarha-Mandla, the Moguls, after the annexation 
of Berar, established governors at Paunar in Wardha and Kherla 
in Betul. Having thus hemmed in tlie Gond states, however, 
they made no efforts to assert any effective sovereignty over 
them ; the Gond rajas for their part were content with practical 
independence within their own dominions. Under their peaceful 
rule their territories flourished, until the weakening of the Mogul 
empire and the rise of the predatory Bundela and Mahratta 
powers, with the organized forces of which their seipi-barbarous 
feudal levies were unable to cope, brought misfortune upon them. 

In the 17th century Chhatarsal, the Bundela clfieftain, deprived 
the Mandla principality of part of the Vindhyan plateau and the 
Nerbudda valley. In 1733 the peshwa of Poona invaded Bundel- 
khand ; and in 1735 the Mahrattas had established their power 
in Saugor. In 1742 the peshwa advanced to Mandla and exacted 
the payment of chauth (tributary blackmail), and from this time 
until 1781, when the successors of Sangram Sah were finally 
overthrown, Garha-Mandla remained practically a Mahratta 
def)endency. Meanwhile the other independent principalities 
of Gondwana had in turn succumbed. In 1743 Raghoji Bhonsla 
of Berar established himself at Nagpur, artd by 1751 had con- 
quered the territories of Deogarh, Chanda and Chhattisgarh. 
In 1741 Ratanpur had surrendered to the Mahratta leader 
Bhaskar Pant without a blow, and the ancient Rajput dynasty 
came to an end. In Chanda and Deogarh the Gond rajas were 
suffered by Raghoji Bhonsla and his successor to carry On a 
shadowy existence for a while, in order to give them an excuse 
for avoiding the claims of the peshwa as their overlord ; though 
actually decisions in important matters were sought at Poorta. 
Raghoji died in 1755, ^ 7^9 son and successor, Janoji, 

was forced to acknowledge the peshwa’s effective supremacy. 
The Nagpmr state, however, continued to grow. In 1 785 Mudhoji 
(d. 1788), Janoji’s successor, bought from the Poona court the 
cession of Mandla and the nppeir Nerbudda valley, and between 
1706 and 1798 this was followed by the acquisition of Hoshanga- 
bad and the larger part of Saugor and Damoh by Raghoji II. 
(d. 1816). Under this latter raja the Nagpur state covered 
practically theivhole of the present Central Provinces and Berar, 
as well as Orissa and some of the Chota Nagpur states. 

In 1803 Raghoji joined Sindhia against the British ; the 
result was the &feat of the allies at Asmye and Argaon, and the 
treaty *d£ Deogaon, by a^hich Raghoji had to <^e Cuttack, 
Sambalpur and part of Berar. Up to this time the mle of the 
Bhonsla tajos, rough warriors of peasant extraction, had been 
on the wholes beneficent ; but, soui^ by his defeat, Raghoji ilow 
set to work tot*ecover some of his losses by a ruthless exploitation 


I of the peasantry, and until the effective inter\"6htion of the 
I British in i8i8 the country was subjected to evety kind of 
I oppression. After Raghoji IL's death in 1816 his imbecile son 
Parsaji was deposed and murdered by Mudhoji, known ps Appa 
Sahib. In spite of a treaty signed with the British in this year, 
Mudhoji in 1817 joined the peshwa, but was defeated at Sitabuldi 
and forced to cede the rest of Berar to the nizam, and parts of 
Saugor andDamoli, with Mandla, Betul, Seoni and the Nerbudda 
valley, to the British. After a temporary restoration to the 
throne he was deposed, and Raghoji HI., a grandchild of 
Raghoji II., was placed on the throne. During his minority, 
which lasted till 1840, the country was well administered by a 
British resident. In 1(853, on the death of Raghoji III. without 
heirs, Nagpur lapsed to the British paramount power. Until 
the formation of the Central Provinces in 1861, Nagpur province, 
which consists of the present Nagpur division, Chhindwara and 
Chhatisgarh, was administered by a commissioner under the 
central government. 

The territories in the north ceded in 1817 by the peshwa (parts 
of Saugor and Damoh) and in 1818 by Appa Sahib were in 1820 
formed into the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories under an agent 
to the governor-general, and in 1835 were included in the newly 
formed North-West Provinces. In 1842, in consequence of a 
rising, they were again placed under the jurisdiction of an agent 
to the governor-general. Restored to the North-West Provinces 
in 1853, they were finally joined with the Nagpur province to 
constitute the new Central Provinces in 1861. On the 1st of 
October 1903 Berar also was placed under tlie administration of 
the commissioner of the Central Provinces (for history see Berax). 
In 1905 the greater part of Sarnlialpur district, with the feudatory 
states of Bamra, Kairakhol, Sonpur, Patna and Kalahandi, were 
transferred to Bengal, while the feudatory states of Chang 
Bhakar, Korea, Surguja, Udaipur and Jashpur were transferred 
from Bengal to the Central Provinces. 

During the decade 1891-1901 the Central Provinces suffered 
from famine more severely than any other part of India. The 
complete failure of the rain in the autumn of 1896 caused scarcity 
to develop suddenly into famine, which lasted until the end of. 
1897. The total number of persons in receipt of relief reached 
its maximum of nearly 700,000 in May 1897. The expenditure 
on relief alone was about a million sterling ; and the total cost 
of the famine, including loss of revenue, amounted to nearly 
twice that amount. During 1897 tlie death-rate for the whole 
province rose to sixty-nine per thousand, or double the average, 
while the birth-rate fell to twenty-seven per thousand. The 
Central Provinces were stricken by another famine, yet more 
severe and widespread, caused by the complete failure of the 
rains in 1899. The maximum of persons relieved for the whole 
province was 1,971,000 in June 1900. In addition, about 68,oqo 
persons were in receipt of relief in the native states. During the 
three years 1809-1902 the total expenditure on famine relief 
amounted to about four millions sterling. Berar also sufCc^ed 
from the famines of 1897 and 1900. 

See The Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford, 1908), x. 99, for lisf 
of authorities. , 

CBNTUMVIKI {centum^ hundred ; tw, man), an ancient court 
of civil jurisdiction at Rome, probably instituted by Servius 
Tullius.^ Its antiquity is attested by the symbol and formula’ 
used in its procedure, the lance {hasta) as the sign of true owner* 
ship, the oath or wager (stwramentum), the ancient formula for 
recovery of property or assertion of liberty. It is probably 
alluded to in Livy’s account of the Valerio-Horatian k%s of 
449 B.c. (Livy iii. 55, Consules . . . feceruni sancienia ut qui 
tnbunis plAis^ aedilthus, judicibus, decemviris mcidssei^ ejus 
caput Jmi sacrum esset). If the judices here mentioned are the 
centumvirif it is clear that they formed a tribunal which repre* 
sented the interests of the piebs. This is in accordance with 
Cicero’s account {de Ored. i. 38. 173) of the sphere of their juris* ^ 
diction. He says this was mainly concerned with the proper^ 
of which account was taken at the census ; it was therefore in 

* Mommsen (Staatsrecht, i**. 275, n. 4, ii’’. n. i, 590 1 .) beUeved 
that the Centutnvii^ Were instituted about I50 ».c. ‘ 
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their power to make or unmake a citizen. . They also decid^ 
questions concerning debt. Hence the plebs had an interest in 
securing their decisions against undue influence- They were 
never regarded hs magistrates, but merely as judicts, and as such 
would be appointeld for a fixed term of service by the magistrate, 
probably by the ftmtor urhanus. But in Cicero \s time they were 
elected , by the Cotnttxa Tnbuta, They then numbered 105. 
Their original number is uncertain. It was probably increased 
by Ai^ustus and m Pliny’s time had reached 180. The office 
was prribably open in quite early times to both patricians and 
plebeians. Ihe term is also applied in the inscriptions of Veii to 
the municipal senates and Cures, which numbered too members. 

Autudritii-.s. — ^T igerstrum, De Judicthus apud Romanos (Berlin. 
1826) ; (jrccnidgc, Lwl Protedme of Ctcero*s Time, pp. 40 ff., 58 ft., 
T82 ft , 264 (Oxford, 1901) ; Bet hmann -1 loll weg, Der romische 
Cinlprotess, ii. 53 ft. (Bonn, 1H64 ) ; Pauly- Wissowa, Reatencyclo- 
pddic, iii. 1935 fC (Wlassak). (A. M. Cl.) 

CENTIFRION (Lat. centuria), in the ancient Roman army, an 
officer in command of a ceniuna^ originally a body of a hundred 
infantry, later the sixtieth part of the normal legion. There 
were therefore in the legion sixty centurions, who, though 
theoretically subordinate to the six military tribumis, were the 
actual working officers of the legion. For the most part the 
centurions were promoted from the ranks : they were arranged 
in a ct^pHcated order of seniority ; the senior centurion of the 
legion {primus pilus) was an officer of very high importance. 
Besides commanding the centuries of the legion, centurions were 
** .seconded for various kinds of special .service, e.g. for staff em- 
ployment, the command of auxiliaries. See further Roman Army. 

CENTURIFE (formerly Ckntorbt, anc. Ktvn^furra or Ceu- 
iuripae), a town of Sicily, in the province of Catania, situated 
2380 ft. above Sea 4 evel in a commanding situation; 7 m. N. of 
the railway station of Catenanuova-Centuripe, which is 28 m. 
W. from Catania. Pop. {1901) 11,311. Thucydides mentions it 
as a city of the Sicels. It became an ally of the Athenians at 
the time of their expedition agaimt Syracuse, and maintairfed 
its independence almost uninterruptedly (though it fell under 
the power of Agathoclcs) until the First Punic War. Cicero 
describes it, perhaps with some exaggeration, as being far the 
largest and richest city of Sicily, and as having a population of 
10, boo, engaged in the cultivation of an extensive territory. 
It was granted Latin rights before the rest of Sicily. It appears 
to have suffered much in the war against Sextus Pompeius, and 
not to have regained its former prosperity under the empire. 
Frederick IT. entirely destroyed it in 1233, but it was soon 
rebuilt. Considerable remains of the ancient city walls and of 
buildings, mostly of the Roman period, still exist, and numerous 
antiquities, including some fine Hellenistic terra-cottas, have been 
discovered in casual excavations. 

See F. AnsAldi, / Monumenti delV antim Certfutipi (Catania, 1851) ; 
.F. Orsi inAtH M Cottgressa Internazionaie di Setenze Storiche (Rome, 
X904>« V. J77. (T. As.> 

QENTiTRy (from Lat eeniuria, a division of a. hundred men), 
the name for a unit in the Roman army, originally amounting 
to one hundred men, and for one of the divisions ipto which the 
Roman people w«as separated for voting purposes (see Coktha). 
The word is applied to any group of one hundi^, mid more 
particularly to a period of a hundred years^ and to the suo 
oeasive periods of a hundred years, datit^ before or after 
the birth of Christ. TItjc Century-plant ” is a name given to 
the Agave {q*vi)y or American aloe, from the supposition that it 
flowered once only in every hundr^ years. 

CEOfl (Gr. Kecos, mod. Zm or Tma), an island in the Aegean 
Sea, belonging to the group of the Cyclades and the eparchy of 
Syra, 14 m. off the coa.st of Attica- Its greatest length is about 
iS jriw and its breadth about 8 m* It rises gradually towards the 
centre^ where it culminates in Mount Eli^, 1864 it. high. Among 
its irntond productions^ are lemons, citnona, olives, wine and 
honey; it also exports a considerable quantity of valonia.' 
Therq were formerly four towns of some im{>ortance in the 
island about 3 m. from the ©lortbrwest shore; Coiiessia, 
the iwbour of lulis, with a temple of Apollo Smintheus in the 
neighbourhood ; Cairthaea# in the south^easl^ with a tomple;of 
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Apollo; and Poiema, in the south-^west. Of these lulls 
represented by the town of Zea, and Carthaea by the village of 
’S tais Polais j traces of the other two can still be made out. 
lulis Was the birthplace of the lyric poets Simonides and 
Baochylides, the philosophers Prorticus and Ariston, and the phy- 
sician Erasistratus ; the excellence of its laws was so generally 
recognized that the title of Cean Laws passed into a proverb. 
One of them forbade a citizen to protract his life beyond sixty 
years. The people of Ceos fought on the Greek side at 
Artemisium and Saiamis ; they joined the Delian League and 
also the later Athenian alliance in 377 b.c. They revolterl in 
363-362, but were reduced again, and the Athenians estahlkhed 
a monopoly of the ruddle, or red earth, which W'as one of the most 
valuable products of the island. In A-D- 1207 it was divided 
between four Italian adventurers ; after forming part of the 
duchy of Naxos in 1537, it passed under Turkish rule in 1566. 
Silver coins of Carthaea and Coressia have been found dating 
from the 6th century b.c. (see Numismatics : Greek, ‘‘ Cyclades 
and Sporades ”). The present population of the island is about 
4000, of which the capital has about 2000. 

See Pridik, De Cei Insulae rebus (1892). (E. Gr.) 

CEPHALIC INDEX, the term in use by anthropologists to 
express the percentage of breadth to length in any skuBi. The 
principle employed by Retzius is to take the longer diameter of 
a skull, the antero-posterior diameter, as 100 ; if the shorter or 
transverse diameter falls below 80 the skull may be classed as 
long (dolichocephalic), while if it exceeds 80 the skull is broad 
(brachy cephalic) (see Craniometry). 

CEPHALONIA (Hal. Cefaloma, ancient and modern official 
Greek Cepkallema, Ke4>akX,yivia)j an island belonging to the 
kingdom of Greece, and the largest of those known as the Ionian 
Islands, situated on the west side of the mainland, almost 
directly opposite tlic Gulf of (brinth. The name was traditionally 
derived from Cephalus, the Attic hero who was regarded as 
having colonized the island. Ilie tradition, which is repeated by 
Aristotle, is probably due solely to the similarity of the names 
(see J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, i. 37, 6 note). Pop. (1907) 71,235 
Its extreme length is 31 m., and its breadth varies from about 
20 m- in the southern portion to 3 m. or less in the projecting 
part, which runs parallel with the island of Ithaca, at a distance 
of about 4 m. across the strait of Guiscardo or Viscaro. The 
whole island, with its area of 348 English sq. m., is covered with 
rocky hills of varying elevation, the main range running from 
north-west to south-east. The ancient Mount Acnos, now Elato, 
Monte Negro, or the Black Mountain (5315 ft.), frequently retains 
the snow for several montlis. It is not only the loftiest part of 
the sierra, but also the highest land in the whole Ionian group. 
The name “ Black ’’ was given from the darkness of the pine 
woods which still constitute the most striking feature in Cepha- 
Ionian scenery, although their extent has been greatly curtailed 
by fire. The summit is called Megilo Soi6s. 'The island is ill 
supplied with fresh water ; there are few permanent streams 
except the Rakl^ and springs are apt to fail in diy summers. 
In the' western part of the island a g^f runs from the south,, 
a distance of about 7 m. ; on its east side stands the diief town 
Argostoli, with about 10,000 inhabitants, and on its west side 
the rival city of Lixouri, with 6000. About a mile west of the 
town are the curious sea mills ; a stream of sea water running 
down a chasm in the shore is made to turn the wheels. About 
5 m. from Argostoli is the costle of St George, a binkhng of 
Venetian iorigin^ and the strongest fortification in the island- 
On an eminence east-south-east of Argostoli are the rtiins of the 
ancient Cranii, and lixouri is close to or upon those of Pale ; 
while on the other side of the island are the remains of Samos 
on the bay of the sayne name, Of Premi or Phmni, farther soutli 
above the vale of Rakli and its Uossoming oleanders, and of 
an unknown city near the village of Soda. The rmne of this 
city ineJude Roman baths, a bock-rbuilt temple^ rocfc-cuit tombs,, 
and tessellated pavemetits; and Cranii, Pront and Samos are 
remat-kable for stretches of Cychptmsi and Hellenic walls> parriy 
of the most irregular eonstrtictkMi, and paart^ prmrving akniDst 
imunpatred the ifesults of the most period akilk The inhalritsDita 
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of Cephalonia have all along been extremely active ; and no 
slight amount , of toil has been expended in the construction of 
terraces on the steep sides of the hills. Owing to the thinness 
of the population, however, but a, small proportion of: the soil 
is under cultivation, and the quantity of grain grown in the 
island is comparatively meagre. The staple is the currant, in 
the production of which tlie island surpasses Zante. The fruit 
is smaller than that of the Morea, and has a |)eculiar flavour ; it 
finds a market mainly in Holland, Belgium and Germany. The 
grape vine also is grown, and the manufacture of wine is a rising 
industry. The olive crop is of considerable importance, and the 
culture of cotton in the low grounds has been successfully 
attempted. Manufactures are few and tindcveloped, but lace 
from the aloe fibre, Turkey carpets and basket-work are pro- 
duced by the villagers, and boats are built at both the prinapal 
towns. Of all the seven Ionian islands Cephalonia and Zante are 
most purely Greek, and the inhabitants display great mental 
activity. 

In the Homeric poems Cephalonia is generally supposed to 
be mentioned under the name of Same, and its inhabitants, 
among the subjects of Ulysses, to be designated Cephallenes 
(see, however, under Ithaca), In the Persian War they took but 
little part ; in the Peloponnesian they sided with the Athenians. 
I'he town of Pale was vainly besieged by Philip of Macedon in 
218 B.C., because it had supported the Aetolian cause. In 189 
B.c. all the ntie^s surrendered to the Romans, but Same afterwards 
revolted, and was only reduced after a siege of four months. 
The island was presented by Hadrian to Athens, but it appears 
again at a later date as “ free and autonomous.’’ After the 
division of the Roman empire, it continued attached to Byzan- 
tium till 1082, when it was captured by Robert Guiscard, w'ho 
died, however, before he could repress the revolt of 1085. In 
1204 it was assigned to Gaius, prince of Tarentum, who accepted 
the protection of Venice m 1215; and after 1225 it was lield 
along with Santa Maura and Zante by a succession of five counts 
of the Tocco family at Naples. Formally made over to Venice 
in 1350 by the prince of Tarentum, it was afterwards captured 
by the Turks in 1479 ; but the Hispanico- Venetian fleet under 
Benedetto Pessaro and Gonsalvo of Cordova efiected their 
expulsion in 1500, anfi the island Continued m Venetian possession 
till the fall of the republic. For some time it was administered 
for the French government, but in 1809 it was taken by the 
British under Cuthbert, Lord Collingwood. Till 1813 it was in 
the hands of Major de Bosset, a Bwiss in the British service, who 
displayed an industry and energy in the repression of injustice 
and development of civilization only outdone by the despotic 
vigour of Sir Charles Napier, who held the same office for the nine 
years from 1818 to 1827, During the British protectorate the 
island made undoubted advances in material prosperity, but, 
was several times the scene of political disturbances. It retained 
longer than the sister islands traces of feudal influence exerted 
by the landed proprietors, but has been gradually becoming 
mtire democratic. Under the Venetians it was divided into eight 
districts, and an elaborate system of police was in force j since ! 
Its annexation to Greece it has been broken up into twenty 
demafehies, each with its separate jurisdiction and revenues, ’ 
and the police system has been abolished. 

Authorities. — A special treatise on the antiquities of Cephalonia 
was weifteu by pelms Maurocenus. See Holland'vS T'favaU (1815) ; 
Ansted’s Ionian Islands (1^0 ^) ; Viscount Kirkwall’s Four Years 
in Iqnian Islands U864); Wicbel’s Die Insel Kephalonia; parfia- 
mentary papers. Riemann, Rechenhes artkhlomqiies stir les lies 
Joniennes .(Pans* 187^1880) ; Partsch, KephalUma und Itkoha 
(1890) ; sec also C^gFu ; . Ionian IsiAWOi^ (E. 

CUBPHAhOPOlllAi the fifth of> the classes into which the 
zoological phylum Mollusca ii divided (see Mollusca)^ The 
Cephalopoda are mainly characterized by the concrescence of the 
fOjQt and head, ^ho loot , grows forward on each side so as to 
surround the mouth> the two upgrowths meeting on the dorsal 
side of the head^whenc© the name CejAalopoda. The perioml 
portion Of ^he foot is drstwh otit into paired anfi-like processes ; 
these may be beset with shegthed tentades or with suciceys or 
hoDks» or ^ botk The epipodia am expanded into a pair of 
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muscular lobes right and left, which are bent round towards one 
another so tlvat their free margins meet and constitute i short 
tube — tlie siphon or funnel The hind-fool is either very small 
or absent. A distmclive feature of tlie ('tphalopoidja their 
bilateral symmetry and the absence of anything like the.loi^sion of 
the visceral mass seen in the Ani^pleurous GastroiKida. > 

The amts, although it may be a htBe displaced from the mecUan 
Ime, IS appro.ximately median and po&tpnoi. The mantle-skht is 
deeply produced postcrioily, foimmg a large sub-pallial chamber 
around tlie ann.s. By the side of the anus gre placed the single Or 
paired ajierturesof the nephridia, the genital Rper turns (pam‘d only 
m Nauiiim, in female Octopoda, female Ommal<^strephcs and male 
Eledone), and the }>aircd ctenidia. The visceral huiap or dome is 
elevated, and may be vciy much elongated in a direction almosi at 
right angle.s to the primary horizontal axis of the foot 

A shell is frequently, hiit not invariaUy, secreted on the visceral 
hump and mantlt‘«skirt. The shell is usually light in substance or 
lightened by aii-chdinhcrs m correhilion with the fn'e-swiniiuing 
habits of the Ce])halot)oda. It may be external or internal, that is, 
enclosed m folds of the mantle. Very numerous minute pigmented 
sacs, capable of expansion and contraction, and known .is ckromato- 
phoies, arc iisualh' present in the integument. The st'xes are separate. 

The ctenidia are well developed as jiaired gill-plumCvs, serving as 
the elficient hr.inchial organs (hgs. 4, 24), 

'fhe vascular system is very highly developed ; the heart consists 
of a jiair of auru les and a ventricle (tigs. 12, a 8 ). Branchial hearts 
aie formed on the aflerent vessels of the brancluae. It is not known 
to what extent the minute subdivision of the arteries extends, or 
w ludher then' is a true capillary system. 

The j^ericardium is extended so as to form a very laigi* sac,, paSbing 
i among the viscera dorsalwards and .sometimes containing the ovary 
f»r testis — the viscero-pericardial sac — which opens to the exterior 
either directly or through the renal orgams. It has no connexion 
with the vascular sy,stem. The renal organs are always paired 
the walls of which invest the brauchij^ Mfeeent vessels (»gs. 28, 519). 
d’liey open each by a pore into the viscero-pejicardial sac, exa‘pt m 
Natdilusn The anal aperture is median ana raised on a jiapilla. 

i aws ffig. 6, 4 ) and n radula (fig. 9) arc well developed. The jaws 
ave too form Of oowerful beaks, either homy qif O^lcifiod (Nautilus), 
and axe capable of inflicting severe wounds. 

Cerebral^ pleurhl and pedal ganglia are present* but the connectives 
are Shortened and the ganglia concentrated and fused in tha cephalic 
legion. Large special ganglia (optic, stelUMb and supra-buccal) are 
developed. Sense-organs are mghly dev^^oped ; the eye (‘.xhibits 
a vei^ imedal elaboration of stfpetnre in the Dibranchlata, and a 
rematkanle archaic foim in tho nautilus. Otocysts arc present m 
all. The tyjncal osphiadiiim is not present, except in Nautilus, but 
other organs are present m the cephalic legion, to which an olfactory 
fuactioa is ascribed both m Nautilus and in the other Cephalopoda. 

Hermaphroditism is unknown in Cephalopoda, male and female 
individuals always being differentiated. The genital aperture and 
duct IS sometimes single, w hen it is the left ; sometimes the typical 
pair is develojiecl right and left of the anus. I'hi^ pialcs of nearly all 
C'cphalopoda have been shown to be characterized by a peculiar 
modification of the arm -like processes or lobes of the fore-foot, con- 
nected with the copulative function. The term hectocotylization 
is applied to this modification (see figs. 6 , 24b Elaborate spermato- 
pUorcs or spcrm-iTopes are formed by all Cephalopoda, and very 
usually the female possesses special cApsufe- forming and nida- 
men tal glands for providing envelopes to the (fig. 4, Tlie 
egg is large, and the development is much modine<!l by the presence 
of an excessive amount of food-material diffused in the protoplasm 
of the egg-ceU, Trochospherc and vetiget stages of development 
are consequently not recognizable. 

The Cephalopoda are divisible into two orders, Tetrabranchiata 
and Dibranchlata, the names of which (due to Sir R. Owen) 
describe the number of gill-plumes present ; but in fa,ct there are 
.several characters, of as great importance as those derived from 
the gills, by which the members of these two orders are separated 
from one another. 

Order Xe TETRABRANcmATA ( Schizosiphema, Tentacul jfera) 

Charactm.-r^Tht inrolled lateral margini of the opipoc^ are 
not fused, but form a siphon by apposition {fig. 4)* circum- 
oral lobes of the fore-foot carry numerous retractile tmtadm, 
not suckers (fig. 6 )* There are two pairs of ctenidial gills (hence 
Tetrabranchiata), and two pairs of renal oigaas, consequently 
four renal aperture^ (fig. 4). The visemhperkwdial chamber 
opens by two indepebdeni apertures to the ^teribr, and not into 
the renal Sacs. There are two oviducts {rig|it and left) in the 
female, and two sperm-ducts in the male> the left duOt in bofih 
stxes bek^ rudimentary . A Urge ejctemtil diell, either coiUd or 
straight, it present^ abd is^not enclosed iby r^eotioeer^oi the 
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mantle-skirt The ^hel\ consists of a series of chambers, the last* 
formed of which is occupied by the body of the animal, the 
hinder ones (successively deserted) containing gas (fig i) Ihe 
p ur of cephdic ( ves are hoUf>w chambers (fig 14, A), opening to 
the exterior by minute orifices (pinhole camera), and dt \ oid of 
refractive struc tures A pair of osphradia are present at the base 
of the gills (iig 4, olf) Salivary glands are wanting An mk-sac 
IS noi present Bran< hull hearts ere not developed on the 
branchial afferent \essels 

Visceral Hum/> and Shell — Iht iisceral hump of ISauitlus (if 
we exclude from consideration the fine sipImiiLular ptdiclc which 
It trails, as it were, behind it) is very litth , if at all, affected b} the 
coiled form of the shell which it camts, since the animal alwai s 
slips forward m the slitll as it grows, ind inhabits a chamlKi 



./JT' 


T I it{ ral \ nu oMIk i{_malc J V arlv vautiliis contracted by spirit 
iiWd lying in iK slull tin right h ilf of which is cut away (from Gegenbaur, 
ferfter Owen) 


a Visceral hump 
6 , Portion of the free edge of tlu 
mantle -skirt refltctc,d on to the 
shell -“the edgt of the inintle- 
skirt can be triced downwaids 
and forwards iround thu bist 
of the niuJ-foot or siphon t 
I I, Siij)! liicial origin of the nlricUn 
muHcle of the. mul-foot (siphon) 
more or less firmly attaclutl to 
the shell of w hich a small pi< i < 
(s) IS seen between the lottc j 
/ I 

s (farther back) points to ttu siph 
uneuUr pe diele which 1 luoUn 
off short and not coutnuu d i 
in the p( rfect si ite thiou t !n 


f chambers, the last* dorsal area of the visceral hump to the smallest and first*formed 
of the animal, the chamber of the senes No structure comparable to this siphun- 
ig gas (fig i) Ihe cular pedicle is known in any other Mollusca The siphuncle 
X 14, A), opening to does not communicate with the coclomu cavity , it is a simple 
lera), and dt\oid of vase ular process of the mantle, whose cavity consists of a venous 
e present at the base sinus, and whose wall contains a ramification of the pallid 
ranting An mk-sac artery 1 here appears to he no doubt that the deserted chambers 
developed on the of the nautilus shell contain in the healthy li\ing animal a gas 
which serves to lessen the specific gravitv of the whole organism 
lump of hauitlus (if This gas is said to be of the same composition as the atmosphere, 
acular pc diclc w hich with a larger proportion of nitrogen With regard to Us origin we 
It all, affected b} the have only conjectures Eae h septum shutting off an air*contain- 
e the animal alwats mg chamber is formed during a period of quiescence, probably 
inhabits a chamlici after the reproductive act, when the visceral mass of the nautilus 
may be slightly shrunk, and gas is secreted from the dorsal 
integument so as to fill up the sf)ace pn \ lously occupied by the 
animal A certain stage is reached in the growth of the animal 
when no new chambers are formed The whole process of the 
loosening of the animal in its chamber and of its slipping forward 
when a new septum is formed, as well as the mode m which the 
J air-chamfx.rs may be used as a hydrostatic apparatus, and the 

I relation to this use, if an\ , of the siphunc ular pedicle, is involved 

7 in obscurity, and is the subject of much inginious speculation 

/ In connexion with the secretion of gas by the animal, besides the 

parallel cases ranging from the protozoon Arcella to the physo- 
chstic fishes, from the hv droid Stphonophora to the 
insect*larva torethra, wc have the identical phenomenon 
observed in the c losely allied Sepia when recently hatched 
I Here, in the pores of the inUrnal rudimentary shell, gas 

observable, which has necessarily been liberated by 
the tissues which secrete the shell, and not derived from 

^ Ilu rolled shell of Nuutilu^y and of the majority of 
extinct letrabranchiata, is peculiar in its relation to the 
body of the animal, inasmuch as the curvature of the 
coil proceeding from the centro-dorsal area is towards the 
heaci or forwards, instead of away from the head and 
backwards as in other discoid coiled shells such as 

Planorbts , the coil is m fact absolutely reversed in the 

two cases Such a shell is said to be exogastnc But 
vautihis contracted by spirit m some extinct forms, eg Fhragntoceras^ Cyr/oreras, 
■.cut away (from Gegenbaur. Ptenocera<;, the shell is coiled towards the ventral side, 
, , , , . , , when It IS termed cndogastric Amongst the extinct 


Ui'rSKir^albfrmarkeS'y’S nautilus (letrabranchiata) we find shells of 


the shell also marked and 1 , , 1 , 

o points to tlu light eye a variety of shapes, open coils such as Sraphties, leading 

f IS piicid nt ii tlu. txtn unties of on to perfectlv cvlindrical shells With chamber succe cding 

the contru h (1 h nt u h > ot the chamber m a straight line (Or/Zro^erai), whence again we 
oilier or iniuil It loin o the ^ ^ r 1 u .*.1: u 11 

f<,r< fool -th. u..ut.<i Unlades pass to thc corkbcrew spires formed bv the shell 


outkr or 
f(jr( fool 


iniuil It loin oi the 
-till jonitMl Unlades 


an sttnprotuKhngahttlcfrom oi Turnittes In some extinct genera, /’g Gnmphoceras, 
tlu ir long cyhmlnuxl sheaths among the Nautiloidea the aperture of the shell is ron- 
riu dnrsil hood ’ formed by tracted and the edge of the aperture is lobed In these 


oi'the’rnn.d'tHolK Sthetor" ^ ^Jie animal was probably able only to protrude its 
toot (m m figs 2 h) appendages and not its whole head I he ventral part 

\ swdhng of the mantle -skirt, of the aperture corresponding to the funnel is separated 
mdicatmg the position on its from the dorsal part liy a constnction Hence it is 
”land possible to distinguish the ventral and dorsal sides of 

k 1 h> k decide whether it was exogastnc of* 


which is piactK Ih rylindrifal (hg i) Were the deserted 
chambtJs ihiown oti insti id of bung accumulated behind the 
inhabited chamber as a coiled senes of air-chambers, wc should 
have a more correct indication m the shell of the extent and form 
of the animal’s body Amongst (lastropods it is not very un- 
usual to find thc animal slipping forward m its shell as growth 
advances and leaving an unoccupied clianilier m the apex of the 
shell This may indeed become shut off from the occupied 
cavitv bv a transverse septum, and a senes of sue h septa may be 
formed, but in no Gastropod are these apical chambers known to 
c ontain a gas during the life of the animal m whose shell they 
occur A further peculuint) of the nautilus shell and of that of 
the dliid extinct Amfnofji/( s, Scaphites, OrthoceraSy &.C , and of 
thc h\ ing Spirilla^ is that the. senes of deserted air-rhamhers is 

+ riivor«f*rl liv a r'lxrH-lik*-" ^unHmnr frnm tkfi r'ontrrk- 


endogastrir Ihe direction of thc coil of the shell cannot be 
determined by the position of the siphuncle, which traverses 
the septa rcntralK, vcntrally or dorsally Contracted shell 
apertures oc c ur also in Ammonitoidea, the condition reaching 
an extreme in Morphoceras^ where the original aperture is sul> 
divided b) the ingrowth of thc sides, so that only five small 
separate apertures remain Of these the central probably corre- 
sponded to the mouth, two lateral to the eyes, and the remaining 
two to the pedal appendages 

Head Foot Mantle ^knt and Suh-palUal Chamber In the pearly 
nautilus the ovoid visceral hump is completely encircled by the free 
flap of iiitegament known as mantle-skirt (hgs. 2, ^ d e) In the 
antero-dorsal region this flap is enlarged so as to be reflected a little 
over the coil of thc shdl which rests on it In tlie postt 10- ventral 
ref^ion the flap is deepest forming an extensive sul^-pilli il c hambir, 

if" -fliA rtf \irK ji its r\lor'i»a in fir» ^ 4l r 4-i^r 
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of the sub-palhal chamber, as seen when the mantle-skirt is retro- 
verted and the observer faces m the direction indicated by the 
reference line passing from e in fig. 3, is given in fig. 4. With this 
should be compared the similar view of the sub-palhal chamber of 
the Dibranchiate Sepia, It should be noted as a difierence between 
Nauiilus and the Dibranchiatcs that in the former the nidamental 
- gland (in the female) lies on that surface of the pallial chamber 



Fic». 2. — Spirit specimen of female Pearly Nautilus, removed from 
its shell, and seen from the antero-dorsal aspect (drawn from nature 
by A. G. Bourne). 


m, The dorsal “ hood " formed f, 
by the enlargement of the d, 
outer or annular lobe of the 
fore-foot, and corresponding 
to the sheaths of two tenta- 
cles (g. g m fig. 6). 
w, Tentacular sheaths of lateral 
tjortjon of the annular lobe. 
ti, The left eye. 

h, The nuchal plate, continuous 
at its right and left posterior 
angles with the root of tlie 
mid -foot, and corresponding 
to the nuchal caitilage of 
Sepia. 


Visceral hump. 

The free margin of the mantle- 
skirt, the middle letter d 
points to that portion of the 
mantle -skirt which is re- 
flected over a part of tin 
shell as seen in ng. 1, h\ the 
cup-like fossa to which h and 
d point in the present figure 
is occupied by the coil of the 
shell. 

g.a, points to the lateral con- 
tinuation of the nuchal plate 
b to ]om the root of the mid- 
foot or siphon. 


formed by the dependent mantle-flap (fig, 4, g.n ; fig. i, V), whilst 
in the latter it lies on tlie surface formed by the body-wall ; in fact 
in the former the base of the fold forming the mantle-skirt comprises 
in its area a part of what is unreflected visceral hump in the latter. 

The apertures of the two pairs of renal sacs, of the visccro-peri- 
cardial sac, of the genital ducts, and of the anus, are shown in 
position on the body-wall of the pallial chamber of Nautilus m 
figs. 4, 5. There are nine apertures in all, one median (the anus) 



Fig. 3. — Ifuleral view of. the skme specimen as that drawn in fig. 2, 
Letters as in that figure with the following additions-- 
e points to the, concave margin serving to hold the animal 
, of the manfle-skirt leading in its place, 
into the sub-pallial chamber. /, The siphuncular pedicle of 
g. The mid-foot or siphon. the visceral hump broken 

A, The superficial origin of its off short. 

retractor muscles closely v,v, superior and inferior 

applied to the shell and ophthalmic tentacles. 

and four paired. Besides these apertures we notice two pairs of 
gill-plumes which are undoubtedly typical ctemdia, and a short 
papula (the osphradium) between each anterior and posterior gill- 

g umc (see figs, 4, 5, and explanation). As compared with this m a 
ibranchiate, we find (fig. ^^5) only four apertures, viz, the median 
anus ydth adjacent orifice > of the ink-saCi the single ,paif of renal 
apertu^9, ana one asymmetrical genital aperture (on the left side) 
except tn female Octopoda and a few others, where the genital ducts 
and their apertures are paired. No visceroi-pericardial pores ; are 
pre^t on the surface of the pallial chamber, since in the Dibraaohiata 


the viscero-pci icardial sne opens by a pore into eslch nephrld. 
in.stoad of directly to the surface. A single pair of ctenidia (gi 
plumes) 1$ present instead of the two pairs in Nauiilus, The existence 
of two pairs of ctemdia and of two pairs of renal sacS in Nautilus, 
placed one behind the other, is hi^ly remarkable. The interest 
of thLs arrangement is m relation to the general morphotog)^ of tlie 
Mollusca, for It 18 impossible to view this repetition of itv a 

linear series as anything else than an instance of nietameric seg- 
mentation, comparable to the segmentation of the ringt d worms and 
Arthropods. The only other example which we ha\'e of this meta 
mensm in the Mollusca is presented by the Chitons. There we find 
not two pairs of ctenidia merely, hut sixteen pairs (in some species 
more) accompanied by a similar metamerism ot the dorsal integu- 
ment, which carries eight sliells. In ChitoH the renal organs ai«' 
not affected by the metamerism as they are in Nautilus. It is im- 
possible on the present occasion to discuss in the way whi^h their 
importance demands the significance of these two instance® among 
Mollusca of mcomplete or partial metamerism ; but it would be 



Fig. 4. — View of the postero-yentral surface of a female Pcarlj' 
Nautilus, the mantle-slcirt (c) being completely reflected so a« to 
show the inner wall of the sub-palUal chamber (drawn from nature 
by A. G. Bourne), . 

a, Muscular band passing from 

the mid-foot to the integu^ 
meat, 

b, The yalve on the surface of 

the funnel, partially con- 
cealed by the inrolled lat- 
eral margin of the latter, 

c, The mantle-skirt rctroverted. 
an. The median anus. 

X, Post-anai papilla of unknown 

significance. 
g.n, Nidamental gland. 
r.ov, Aperture of the nght oviduct. 

The four gill-plumes (ctenidia) are not lettered. 


Lov, Aperture of the rudimen- 
tary left oviduct (pyriform sac 
of Owen). 

nephiUt Aperture of the left an- 
terior renal sac. 

mph.p^ Aperture of tlie loft pos- 
terior renal sac* 

viseper, Left aperture of the 
, yiscero-pericardial sac. 

olf, The left osphradium placed 
near the base of tlie anterior 
gill-plume. 


wrong to pass them by without insistiuj^ upon the great importance 
which the occurrence of these isolated instances of metameric seg- 
mentation in a group of otherwise unsegmented organisms possesses, 
and the light which they may be made to throw upon the nature of 
metameric segmentation in general. 

The foot and head of Nauiilus are in the adult inextricably grown 
together, the eye being the only part belonging primarily to the 
heM which projects from the all-embracing foot. The lore^foQt 
or front portion of tlic foot has the form of a number of lobes carrying 
tentacles and completely surrounding the mouth (figs, a, j). The 



permanent 

epipodial nature of the funnel is well seen in young embryos. In 
which this organ is situated laterally and posteriorly between the 
mantle and the foot. 

The lobes of the fore-foot of Nautilus and of the other Cephalopoda 
require further de^^ption It has been dqubted whether these 
lobes wcto rightly referred (by "T. H, Huxley) to the fore-foot, and 
it has been maintained by soine xoologists (H* Crenacher, von 
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Ihpxkig) that they are tru^y processes of the head. It appears to 
&6iiinpo8Sible to doubt that the lobes m question are the fore-portion 
of the foot, when their dcjvetopment is examined (seeifig. 35) » further, 
when the fact is consideved that they are innervated by the pedal 
ganglion. The fore-foot of Nauttlus completely surrounds the buccal 
cone (fig. 6. e), so as to present .ui appearance with its expanded 
tentacles similar to that of the disk of a sca-anemonc (Acttma). 
A. G. Bourne, of University Colleger prepared from actual Bpecimens 

the drawmgs of 
this part ih the 
male and female 
Nauttlus repro- 
duced m fig. 6, 
and restored, the 
parts to their 
natural form when 
expanded. The 
drawings show 
very strikingly the 
difference between 
male and female. 
In the female 
(lower figure), we 
observe in the 
centre of the disk 
the buccal cone e 
carrying the beak- 
hke pair of jaws 
which project 
from the finely 
papillate buccal 
membrane. Three 
tentaculiferous 
lobes of the fore- 
foot are in im- 
mediate contact 
with this buccal 
cone; they are the 
right and left [c, c) 
inner lobes, and 
the inferior inner 
lobe (d) — called 
inferior because it really lies ventral wards of the mouth. This 
inner interior lobe is clearly a double one, representing a right 
and left inner inferior lobe fused into one. A lamellated organ 
on its surface, known as Ow^^3 probably olfactory in 

function (n), marks the separation of the constituent halves 
of tnis double lobe. Each half carries a group of fourteen 
tentacles. The right and the left inner lobes (f , c) each carry twelve 
tentacles. External to these three lobes the muscular substance of 
the mouth -embracing foot is raised into a wide nag, which becomes 
especially thick and large iil the dorsal region where it is notably 
modified in form, offering a concavity into which the coil of the shell 
is received, and furnishing a protective roof to the retracted ma^s 
of tentacles. This part of the external annular lobe of the fore-foot 
IS called the hood (ftge. a, 3. m). The median antero-posterior 
line traversing this hood exactly corresponds to the line of concrescence 
of the two halves of the forefoot, which primitively grew forward 
one on each side of the' head, and finally fused together along this 
line in front of the mouth. The tentacles carried by the great an- 
nular lobe are nineteen on each side, thirty-eight in all. They are 
called “ digital,'' and are somewhat larger than the labial " 
tentacles carried on the three inner lObes. The dorsalmost pair of 
tentacles (marked g in fig. 6) are the only ones Which actually oclong 
to that part of the' disk which forms the great donsal hood ftr. The 
hood ife. m fact, to a large extent formed by the enlarged sheaths of 
these two tentacles. All the tentacles of the ctrCumotal disk arc set 
in remarkable tubular sheaths, into which they can drawn. The 
sheaths of some of those belonging to the €jxternal or annular lobe 
are seen m fig. 3, marked n. The sheaths are muscular as well as the 
tentacles, and arc simply tubes from the iiase of which the ^lid 
tentacle grows. The functional significance of this sheathing arrange- 
ment is as obscure as its morphological origin. With reference to the 
latter, it appears highly probable that the tubular sheath represents 
the cup of a sucker such as is found on the fore^fpot of ' the Di- 
brancluata. In any case, it seems to the writer fmpossible to doUbt 
that each tentacle, and its sheath on a lobe of the circumora,! disk of 
Nautilus, corresponds to a sucker on Such a lobe of a Dibrahchiate. 
W. Keferstein follows Sir R. OVven in strongly ppposihg this idhiiti^ 
fiCation, and in regarding such tentacle as the eijmvalent of a whole 
Ibbo or etttfi of a Decapod or Octopod Dfbranbh. The' details of these 
structUShjs, especially in the facta coUcernmg the liiectocot3d'us and 
^aEdix,^f afford the most cohclurive reasons for dissenting from 
Gwen's viOw. On the yeqjtral sjde an extensive part of the internal 
surface of the muscular ring is laminated, forming the ao-called 
** organ of Valenciennes,” peculiar to the female ahd serving for the 
attachment Of tbO speimatophoreu. We* have so far numerated 
in the female nautelue ninety tenfadi^^f EbtfT mote remain whiph 
have a very pecUhat position, and aitfioSt Ickd to' the suggestion 
that the eye Itself is h modfiied tentacle. ' ^hese remaining tentacles 



Fig. 5. — ^View of the postero-ventral surface 
of a male Pearly Nautilus, the mantle-skirt (r) 
being completely reflected so as to show the 
inner wall of the sub-paliial chamber, and the 
four ctenidia and the foot cut short (drawn from 
nature by A. G. I^ourne). pe. Penis, being the 
enlarged termination of the right spermatic 
duct ; l.sp, aperture of the rudimentary left 
spermatic duct (pyriform sap of Owen). Other 
letters as in, fig. 4. 



y Te 

Fig. 6.— -Male (upper) and female (lower) specimens of NettUUus 
pompihus as seen in the expanded condition, the observer looking 
down on to the buccal cone e ; one-third the natural size Imear. The 
drawings have been made from actual specimens by A. G. Bourne, 
B.vSe., University College, London. 


a, The sliell. 

b, The outer ring-hke expansion 

(annular lobe) of the circum- 
oral muscular mass of the 
fore-foot, carrying nmeteen /, 
tentacles on each side — pos- 
teriorly this IS enlarged to 
form the ” hood " (marked 
V in fig. I and m in figs. 2 g, 
and 3), giving off the pair 
of tentacles marked g m the 
present figure. 

c, The right and left inner lobes 

of the fore-foot, each carry- 
ing twelve tentacles in the 
female, in the male sub- 
divided into p, the ” spadix ” 
or hectocotyliis on the left 
side, and q, the ” anti- 
spadix,” a group of four 
tentacles on the right side — 
it IS thus Seen that the sub- 
divided right and left innCr 
lobes Of the male correspond 
to the undivided right and 
left inner lobes of the female. 

d, The inner inferior lobe of the 

fore-foot, a bilateral structure 
in the female carrying two 
groups, each of fourteen ten- 
tacles, separated from one an- 
other by a lameUaled Organ 
», sup|>osed to be olfactory in 
functiott-— in the male the 
mn^r inferkir lobe of the 


lobes, and fringing the pro- 
truded calcareous beadcs or 
jaws with a senes of minute 
papillae. 

The tentacles of the outer 
circumoral lobe or annular 
lobe of the fore-foot pro- 
jecting from their sheaths. 
The two most postenor ten- 
tacles of this senes belonging 
to that part 6 f the annulai 
lobe which forms the hood 
(w in figs. 2 and 3). 

1, Superior ophthalmic tentacle. 

k, Inferior ophthalmic tentacle. 

l, Eye. 

m, Paired laminated organ on 

each side of the base of the 
inner inferior lobe (d) of the 
female. 

n, Olfactory lamellae upon 

inner inferior lobe (in ihe 
female). 

o, The siphon (mid-foot). 

/>, The spadix (in the male), the 
hectocotylixed portion of the 
left inner lobe of the fore-foot 
representing four modified 
tentacles, eight being left 
unmodified. ‘ 

q, The anti-spadix (in the male), 
being four of the twelve 
tentacles of the right iafier 
lobe of the fore-fOot isolated 


fore-foot is very much m- 

* duced, and has tbo form Of 
paired group of lamellae 
in the upper fig^ire). 

The buccal cone, rising from 

* the oentlre of the three htnter 


from the remaining eight, 
and rtprcsfenting on the right 
side the difleteiitiated spadix 
of the I^ft' side. ,Tha four 
tentacles of the ahti-^padix 
are set, three on one 
and one on a ^Opai^ate "base# 
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are placed ohjc above (before) and one below (behind) each eye, and 
bring up the total to xiiiioty*four (hg. 3, v, v). 

In the adult male nautilus we find the following important differ- 
ences in the tcntaculiferous disk as compared with the female (see 
upper drawing in fig. 6). The inner intenor lobe is rudimentary, 
and carries no tentacles. It is represented by three groups of lamellae 
\d)f which are not fully exposed m the drawntg. The right and left 
inner lobes are subdivided each into two portions. The right shows 
a larger portibn carrying eight tentacles, and smaller detached 
groups {q) of four tentacles, of which three have their sheaths united 
whilst one stands alone. These four tentacles may be called the 
“ anti-spadix." The left inner lobe shows a similar larger portion 
carrying eight tentacles, and a curious conical body behind it corre* 
spondmg to the anb-spadix. This is the " spadix." It carries no 
tentacles, but is terminated by imbricated lamellae. These lamellae 
appear to represent the four tentacles of the anti-spadix of the right 
internal lobe, and are generally regarded as corresponding to that 
modification of the suckcrr-bcaring arms of male Dibranchiate 
Siphonopods to which the name " hectocotyhis " is applied. The 
spadix is in fact the hectocotylired portion of the fore-foot of tlio 
male nautilus. The hectocotyUzed arm or lobe of male Dibnmchiata 
IS connected with the process of copulation, and in the male nautilus 
the spadix has probably a similar significance, though it is not possible 
to suggest how it acts m this relation. It is important to observe that 
the modification of the fon* foot in the male as compared with the 
female nautilus is not confined to the existence of the spadix. The 
anti-spadix and tlic reduction of the inner interior lolie are also male 
peculiarities. The external annular lobe in the male docs not differ 
from that of the female ; \t carries nineteen tentacles on each side 
The four ophthalmic tentacles are also present. Thus in the male 
nautilus we find altogetht'r sixty-two tentacles, the thirty-two 
additional tentacles of the female being represent^ by lamelliform 
structures. 

Musculature, Fnis and Cartilaginous Skeleton . — Without entering 
into a detailed account of the musculature of Nautilus, we may point 
out that the gieat muscular masses of the fore-foot and of the mid- 
foot (siphon) are ultimately traceable to a large transverse mass of 
muscular tissue, the ends ol which are visibh* through the integument 
on the right ancl lett surfaces of the body dorsal of the free flap of the 
mantle-skirt (fig t, I, I, and fig. 3, A*). These muscular areac have a 
certain adhesion to the shell, and serve both to hold the animal in 
its shell and as the fixed supports for the various movements of the 
teritaculiferous lobes and the siphon. They aic to be identified with 
the nng-liko area of adliesion by which the foot-muscle of the limpet 
IS attach<'d to the slu‘ll of that animal. In the Dibranchs a similar 
origin of the muscular masses of the fore-foot and mid-foot from the 
sides of the shell— modified, as this is, in position and relations—can 
be traced. 

In Nautilus there arc no fin-hko expansions of the integument, 

whereas such occur in the 
Decapod Dibranchs along 
the sides of the visceral 
liump (figs. 15, 16). As an 
exception amemg Octopoda 
lateral fins ‘occur m Ptn- 
noctapus (fig. 38, A), and 
m Cirrhoieuihis (fig. 38, D). 

In Nautilus ilicre is a 
cunou» plate-like expansion 
of integument m the mid- 
dorsal region just behind 
the hoocl, lying between 
that structure and the por- 
tion of mantle-skirt which 
is reflected over the aiiell. 
This is shown in fig. 2, 

If we trace out the margizL 
of this plate we fmd that 
it becomes continuous on 
each side with the sides of 
the funnel. In and 

other Dechpods (not in' 
Octopods) a closely similar 
plate exists m an exactly 
corresponding posutioii (see 
b in flip. 10, alb). In Sapta a 
cartilaginous devokbpment 
occurs here immediately be^ 
low the integument forming 
the so-called nndbal plate," drawn in fig. D, The merpho- 
logicial significance of this nuchal iainena, as both in NautHm 1 
and in S^ia, is not obvious. Cartilage having the structure ^shown 
in fig. 7 occurs in various regions of the body of Cephalopoda. In 
all Glof^sopihoarous Mollusca the lingual apparatus is supported by 
iiitemal skdetal pieces, having the character of cartilage; but in 
the Cephalopodiaj such cartilage has a wider range, 

In NoMiiius k large H -shaped piece ol cartiki^ is fioond, foctning 
the axis of iht fumnM (fig. 8; A, B). Its hmder piurt extenda up into 
the head ahd supports the peri^oesophageal nerve-mass (a), whilst 



Fig. 7. — Minute structure of the 
cartilage of Loligo (from Gegenbani, 
after Furbringer). 


a, Simple cells. 

b, Dividing cells. 

Canaliouli. 

d. An empty cartilage capsule with its 
pores. 

t,, CanalicuU in section. - 


its two anterior rami extend into tlie tongue-likc siphon. In 
aiid Dibranchs generally^ cartilage takes a diffhpeilt ferm; as 
shown m fig. 8, C. The processcvS of this caitilagc cannot bo identi- 
fied in any way with those of thp capito-pedal cartiUgd of Nautilus, 
The lower larger portion of this cartilage in Sepia is called the cephalic 
cartilage, and forfiis a complete ring round the oesophagdS ; it com- 
pletely invests also the ganglionic n<frve-collar, so that all the nerves 
from the latter have to pass through foramina in the cartilage. I'he 
outer angles of this cartilage spread out 011 each side so as to form 
a cup-hke receptacle for the eyes. 'Phe two processes springing right 
and left from this large cartilage in the median line (fig. 8, C) are the 
" pre-orbital cartilages " ; in front of these, again, then* is seen a 
piece like an inverted T, which forms a support to the base of the 
“ arms " of the fore-foot, and is the “ basi-lirachial " cartilage. 
The Decapod Dibranchs have, further, the "nuchal cartilage" 
already mentioned, and in Sepia, a thin pl.vte-hke " sub-ostracal " 
or (so-called) dorsal cartilage, the anterior eurl of which rests on and 
fits into the concave nuchal cartilage. In Detopoda there is no 
nuchal cartilage, but two band-like " dorsal cartilages." In Deca- 
pods there are also two cartilaginous sockets on the sules of the funnel 
— " siphon-hmge cartilages " — into which fleshy knobs of the mantle- 



Fig. 8. — Cartilaginous skeleton of Cephalop^f^ (after iteferstcin). 

A, Capito-pcdal cartilage of are sunk in the muscular 

Nautilus pompilius, of the sipflon. 

a points to the ridge which ^jghaHc c a rti lages of Sepia 

supports the pedal portion •!'/. 

of the nerve-centre. 1 ), Nuchal cartilage of Sepia 

B, Lateral view of the ^sunc— officinalis, 

the large anterior processes 

skirt are loosely fitted. In Sepia, along the whole base-line of each 
lateral fin ot the mantle (fig. 15), is a " basi-pterygial cartilage." 
It IS worthy of remark tliat we have, thus developed, in Dibranch 
Cephalopods a more complete intornal cartilaginous skeleton than 
is to bo found m some of the lower vertebrates. There are other 
instances of cartdagmous cndo-ske)eton in groupe other than the 
Vertebrata. Thus in some capito-branchiatc Cliaetopods cartilage 
forms a skeletal support for the gill-plumes, wliilst in the Arachnids 
(Mygale, Scorpio) and in Ltmulus a large internal c^rtilkglnous plate 
— the ento-stemite— is developed as a su|i)port for a large scries of 
muscles. 

Alimentary Tract , — ^The buccal cone of Nautilus is terminated by 
a villous inargin (bilccal membrane), surrounding the nair of beak- 
Uke jaws, of whicn the ventral projects dver the dorsal. These are 
very strong and denj^e in Nautilus, being calcified. Foasilbsed beaks 
of Tetrabranchiata are known under the name of rhyncholites. In 
Dibranchs the beaks arc homy, but similar In shape to those of 
Nautilus, They rescnfble in general fho.se of k pQJfot, the lower 
beak being the larger, and overlapping the upper or dorsal beak. 
The lingual ribbon and odontophorat apparatu.s hkVe the structure 
which is typical for Clossophorous Mollusca. In fig. g, A is repre- 
sented a sin^e row of tetS^th from fhd lingual ribbon of Nauplus, 
and in fig. 9, B, Cj, of" other Cephalopoda. 

In Nautilus a long and wide crop or dilated o<isophag<is (fig. 10, ct) 
n^sea from the muscular bticca! mass, and at the apex of the visceral 
hump passes into a highly muscular stomach, resembling th^ gizzard 
of a bird (fig, 10, gizz), A nearly straight ihtestirtd parses from the 
muscular stomach to th<i anus, near which it develcms a small 
caecum. In .other Cephalopoda the besophagus is ukujaliy Narrower 
and the muscular stop^Ch more capacious, whilst a very important 
feature in the alimentary ' tract is formed by the calecUm. In all 
bixt Nautilus the caeoiim bes near the atomach, and may be very 
capamoua-^much lUsgur than the stocnach in l^oligo 
el^gated) into a apii^ coil. The cample Ufahaped flexure o| the 
alimentary street, an aeen m fig. 10, is tiie only important ona wWgsh 
it exhibits in. the Cephalopoda. The acini of the large liver pi 
Nuutiim are compacted into a solid reddish-brown meas by a firm 
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menoibrane, as also is the case in the Dibranchiata. The liver has 
lonr paired lobes in NatUiluSt which open by two bile-ducts into the 



Fig. 9. — Lingual dentition of Cephalopoda. A, A single row of 
lingual teeth of Nautilus pon^iltus (after Keferstein), B, Two 
TOWS of lingual teeth of Sepia opcinalis (after Troschel). C, Lingual 
teeth of Eledom cirrhosa (after Loven). 

alimentary canal at the commencement of the intestine. The bile- 
duetb unite before entering the intestine. In Dibranchiata the two 
large lobes of the liver are placed antero-dorsally (beneath the shell 



Flo. 10. — Diagram representing a vertical approximately median 
antero-postcrior section Of Nautilus pompilius {from a drawing by 
A. G. Bourne). The parts which are quite black are the cut muscular 
surfaces of the foot and buccal mass. 


a, The shell. 

b, The nuchal plate, identical 

with the nuchal cartilage of 
Septa (see fig. i, h). 

c, The integument covering the 

visceral hump. 

d, The mantle flap or skirt in the 

dorsal region where it rests 
against the coil of the shell. 

f, The inferior margin of the 

mantle-skirt resting, on the 
lip of the shell represented 
by the dotted line. 

/, The pallial chamber with two 
pf the four gills. 

g, The vertically cut median por- 

tion of the mid-foot (siphon). 

h, The capito-pedal cartilage (see 

lig. 8 ). 

l, The valve of the siphon. 

/, The siphuncular pedicle (cut 
short). 

m, The hood or dorsal enlarge- 

ment of the annular lobe Of 
the fpre-foot. 


ft, Tentacles of the annular 
lobe. 

p, Tentacles of the inner in- 

ferior lobe. 

q, Buccal membrane. 

r, Upper jaw or beak. 

$, Lower jaw or beak. 
t, Lingual ribbon. 

X, The viscero-pcricardial 
sac. 

M.r, Nerve-collar. 
oe, Oesophagus, 
cr, Crop. 

^izz, Gizzard. 
tnt, Intestine. 
an. Anus, 

nejpt» Aperture of a nephridial 
sac. 

r.e, Benal glandular masses on 
the walls of the afferent 
branchial veins (see fig. 
n). . 

a.b,v. Afferent branchial vessel. 

E^erent branchial vessel. 
vt, Ventricle of the heart. 


in Decapoda), and the bile-flucts open into the caecum. Upon the 
bile-ducts in Dibranchiata are developed yellowish glandular diver- 
ticula, which are known as ^‘pancreas," though neither physio- 
logically nor morphologically is there any ground for considering 
either the so-called liver or the 80-cs(fled pancreas as strictly 
equivalent to the glands sO denominated in the Vertebrata. lii 


Nautilus the equiivalents of the pancreatic diverticula of the 
Dibranchs can be traced upon the relatively shorter bile-ducts. 

Posterior salivary glands are not developed in Nautilus, but on 
each side in the waif of the buccal mass is a gland corresponding 
to the anterior salivary gland of the Dibranchiata. No ink-sac is 
present in Nautilus, 

Coelom, Blood^vasculaf System and Excretory Organs, ^Nautilus and 
the other Cephalopoda conform to the general Molluscan characters 
m regard to these organs. Whilst the general visceral cavtty forms a 
lacunar blood-system or senes of narrow spaces, connected with 
the trunks of a well-developed vascular system, that part of the 
original coelom surrounding the heart and known as the Molluscan 
pencardium is shut oft from this general blood-lymph system, and 
communicates, directly in Nautilus, in the rest through the renal 
sacs, with the exterior. In the Cephalopoda this specialized peri- 
cardial cavity is particularly large, and has been recognized as 
distinct from the blood -carrying spaces, even by anatomists who 
have not considered the pericardial space of other Mollusca to be 
thus isolated. The enlarged pencardium, which may even take the 
form of a pair of sacs, has been variously named, but is best known 
as the viscero-pencardial sac or chamber. In Nautilus this sac 
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Fig. II. — Diagram to show the relations of the four nephndial 
sacs, the viscero-poncardial sac, and the heart and large vessels in 
Nautilus (drawn by A. G. Bourne). 


neph^ neph, on the right side 
point to the two nephridia 
of that side (the two of 
the opposite side are not 
lettered) — each is seen to 
have an independent 
aperture 

X IS the viscero-pericardial sac, 
the dotted line indicating 
its backward extension. 
vise. per. apert, marks an arrow 
introduced into the right 
aperture of the visccro 
pericardial sac. 

r,e, r.C, point to the glandular en- 
larged walls of the afferent 


branchial vessels — two 
small glandular bodies of 
the kind are seen to pro- 
ject into each nephndial 
sac, whilst a larger body of 
the same kind depends from 
each of the four branchial 
afferent vessels into the 
viscero-pencardial sac. 
v.c, Vena-cava. 
vent. Ventricle of the heart. 

0, Cephalic aorta (the small 
abdominal aorta not 
drawn). 

a.h,v. Branchial vessel. 
e,v,b, Efferent branchial vessel. 


occupies the wliolo of the postero-dorsal surface and a part of the 
antero-dorsal (see fig. 10, x), investing the genital and other viscera 
which he below it, and having the ventricle of the heart suspended 
in it. Certain membranes forming incomplete septa, and a curious 
muscular band — the pallio-cardiac band — traverse the sac. I'he 
four branchial afferent veins, which m traversing the walls of the four 
renal sacs give off, as it were, glandular diverticula into those saCs, 
also give off at the same points four much larger glandular ma.sses, 
which hang freely into the viscero-pericardial chamber ’{fig. ii, r,e). 
In Nautilus the viscero-pericardial sac opens to tlie exterior 
directly by a pair of apertures, one placed close to the right and one 
close to the left postenor renal aperture (fig. 5, visc,per). This direct 
opening of the pericardial sac to the exterior is an exception to what 
occurs in all other Mollusca. In all other Molluscs the pericardial 
sac opens into the renal organs, and through them or the one renal 
organ to the exterior. In Nautilus there is no opening from the 
viscero-pericardial sac into the renal sacs. Therefore the external 
pore of the viscero-pericardial sac may passibly be regarded as a shift- 
ing of the reno-pericardial orifice from the actual wall of the renal 
sac to a position alongside of its orifice. Parallel cases of such sldf ting 
are seen in the varying position of the orifice of the ink-bag in 
Dibranchiata. and in the orifice of the genital ducts of Mollusca, which 
in some few cases (e,g, Spondylus) open into the renal organs, wliilst 
m other cases they open close by the side of the renal organs on the 
surface of the body. The viscero-pericardial sac of the Bibrancht 
is very large also, and extends into the dorsal region. It varies in 
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shape — that is to say, in the extensions of its area right and left 
between the various viscera-— *in different genera, but in the Deca^ 
pods is largest. In an extension of this chamber is placed the ovary 
of Sepm^ whilst the ventricle of the heart and the branchijil hearts 
and their appendages also lie m it. It is probable that water is 
drawn into this chamber through the renal sacs, since sand and other 
.foreign matters are found in it. In all it opeils into the pair of renal 
sacs by an orifice on the wall of each, not far from the external 
orifice (fig. 29, y, y% There does not seem any room for doubting that 
each orifice corresponds to the reno-pencardial orifice which we have 
seen in the Gastropoda, and shall find again m the Lamellibranchia. 

The circulatory organs, blood-vessels and blood of Nautilus do 
not differ greatly from thase of Gastropoda. The ventricle of the 
heart is a four-cornered body, receiving a dilated branchial efierent 
vessel (auricle) at each corner (fig, ii). It gives off a cephalic aorta 
anteriorly, and a smaller abdominal aorta posteriorly The diagram, 
fig, 12. serves to show how this simple form of heait is related to the 
dorsal vessel of a worm or of an Arthropod, and how by a simple 
flexure of the ventncle (D) and a subset] uent suppression of one 
auricle, following on the suppression of one branchia, one may obtain 
‘the form of heart cliaracteristic of the anisopleurous Gastropoda 
(excepting the Aspidobranchia). The flexed condition of the heart 
IS seen in Octopus, and is to some extent approached by Nautilus, 
the median vessels not presenting that perfect parallelism which is 
shown m the figure (B). The most remarkable feature presented 
by the heart of Nautilus is the possession of four instead of two 
auricles, a feature which is simply related to the metamerism of 
the branchiae. By the left side of the heart of Nautilus, attached 



Fig. 12. — Diagram to show the lelations of the heart in the 
Mollusca. (From Gegenbaur.) 

A, Part of the dorsal vascular E, Of a Gastropod 

trunk and transverse trunks a, Auricle. 

of a worm. [Nautilus, v, Ventncle. 

B, Ventricle and auricles of ac, Arteria = cephalica=: (aort^. 

C, Of a Lamclhbranch, of Chiton, ai, Arteria abdominalis. TIk* 

or of Loligo. arrows show the direction 

D, Of Octopus, of the blood-current. 

to it by a membrane, and hanging loosely in the viscero-pcricardial 
chamber, is the pyriform sac of Owen. Tfiis has been shown to be 
the rudimentary left oviduct or sperm-duct, as the case may be 
(E, B. Lankester and A. G Bourne), the functional right ovi-sac and 
its duct being attached by a membrane to the opposite side of the 
heart. 

The cephalic and abdominal aortac of Nautilus appear, after 
running to the anterior and posterior extremes of the animal re- 
spectively, to open into sinus-hke spaces surrounding the viscera, 
muscular masses. See, These spaces are not large, but confined anil 
shallow. Capillaries are stated to occur m the integument. In. the 
Dibranchs the artenal system is very much more complete; it 
appears in some cases to end in irregular lacunae or sinuses, in other 
cases in true capillaries which lead on into veins. An investigation 
of these capillaries m the light Of modem histological knowledipe Ls 
much need^. From the sinuses and capillaries the veins take ongin, 
collecting into a large median trunk (the vena cava), which in the 
Dibranchs as well as in Nautilus has a ventral (poster©- ventral) 
position, and runs parallel to the long axis of the animal. In Nautilus 
this vena cava gives ofl at the level of the gills four branchial afferent 
veins (fig. II, V.C.), which pass into the four gills without dilating. 
In the Dibranchs at a similar position the veila cava gives off a nght 
and a left branchial afferent vein, each of which, traversing the wall 
of the corresponding renal sac and recei\dng additional factors, 
dilates at the base of the corresponding branchial plume, forming, 
there a pulj^ating sac — ^tho branchial heart. Attached to each 
branchial heart is a curious glandular body, which may possibly be 
related to the larger masses (fig. ii, r,i) which depend into the 
ViscerO - pericardial cavity from the branchial aflerent veins of 
Nautilus, From the dilated branchial heart the branchial afferent 
vessel proceeds, running up the adpallial face of the gill-plume. 
From each gill-plume the olood passes by the branchial efferent 
vessels to the heart, the two auricles being formed by the dilatation 
of these vessels. 

The blood contains the usual amoeboid corpuscles, and a diffused 
colouring matter — the haemommnin of Fredericque^wUich has 
been found also in the blood of rfoHsf, and in that of the Arthropods 
Homarus and Litnulus, It is colourless in the oxidised, blue in the 
deoscidiaed State, and contains copper as a chemical constituent. 


The renal 8ac.s and renai glandular tissue are closely connected 
with the branchial advehent vessels in Nautilus and m the other 
Cephalopoda. The arrangement is such as to render the typical 
relations and form of a renal tube difficult to trace. In accordance 
with the metamerism of Naulikis already noticed, them are two 
pairs of renal orgfans. Each assumes the form of a sac ofsecung by a 
pore to the extenor. As is usual in renal tubes a glandular and a 
non-glandular portion are distinguished m each sat ; these portiona, 
however, are not successive parts of a tube, as hapj-iens m other cases, 
blit they are legalized areae of the wall of the sac, 'Vhe glandular 
renal tissue is, in fact, confined to a tract extending along that part 
of the sac's wall which immediately invests the great bitiuthial 
afferent vein. The vein in this region gives off directly from its wall 
a complete herbage of little venules, which branch and anastomose 
with one another, and are clothed bv the glaiulular epithdiiim of the 
renal sac. The secretion is accumulated in tin* sac autl passed by its 
aperture to the exterior. Probably the nitrogenous excretory pro 
duct IS very rapidly discharged ; m NaiUtlus a pink-coloured powder 
is found accumulated in the renal sacs, consisting of calciiim phos- 
phate. The presence of this phosphalic calculus by no meant proves 
tliat such was the sole excretion of the renal glaiulular tissue. In 
Nautilus a glandular growth like iliat rising from the wall of tlie 
branchial vessel into its corresponding renal sac, but larger in site, 
depends from each branchial afferent vessel into the viscero-peri- 
cardial sac and forms tJie pericardial gland -probably identical with 
the “ appendage " of the branchial hearts of I)ibranchs. 

The chief difference, other than that of number, between the renal 
organs of the Dibranchs and those of Nautilus, is the absence of the 
accessory growths depending into the viscero-pei icardial spaetj just 
mentioned, and, of more importance, the presence in the former of 
a pore leading from the renal sac into the viscero- pericardial sac 
(y, y' in fig. 29). The external onfices of the renal organs are also 
more prominent m Dibranchs than in Nautilus, being raised on 
papillae {tip m fig. 29 ; r in fig. 25). In Sepia the two renal sacs gi\c 
off each a diverticulum dorsalwards, which unitcvs with its fellow and 
forms a great median renal chamber, lying between the ventral 
portions of the renal organs and the visccro-pencardial chamber. 
In Loligo the fusion of the two renal organs to form one sac is still 
more obvious, since the ventral portions are united. In Octopus the 
renal sac.s are quite separate. 

(jonads and Genital Ducts, — In Nautilus it has been shown by 
E. Ray Lankester ami A. G. Bourne that the fjenital ducts of both 
sexes are paired right and left, the lelt duct being rudimentary and 
forming the “ pyriform appendage/' described by Sir R. Owen as 
adhering by membranous attachment to the ventncle of the heart, 
and shown by W. Keferstein to com muni txite by a pore with the 
extenor. ovary female gonad) or the testi-s (male gOnad) lies 
in Nautilus^ as m the Dibranchs, in a distinct cavity wall^ off from 
the other viscera, near the centro-dorsal region. Tins chamber is 
formed by the coclomic or peritoneal wall ; the space enclosed is 
originally part of the coelom, and in Sepia and Loligo is, in the adult, 
part of the viscero-pericardial chamber. In Octopus it is this genital 
chamber which communicates by a nght and a left canal with the 
renal sac, and is the only representative of pencardium. The ovary 
or testis is itself a growth from the inner wall of this chamber, which 
it only partly fills. In Nautilus the right genital duct, which is 
functional, is a simple continuation to the pore on the pc^tero^dorsal 
surface of the membranous walls of the capsule in which lies the ovary 
or the testis, as the case may be. The gonad itself appears to repre- 
sent a single median or bilateral organ. 

The ova^ forms a larp;e projection into the genital coelom, and 
the coclomic epithelium is deeply invagmated into the mass of the 
gonad, so as to constitute an ovarian cavity communicating with the 
coelom by a narrow aperture. The ova originate in the epithelium, 
migrate oelow it and then, as they enlarge, project into the ovarian 
cavity, pushing tlie epithelium before them. Each ovum is sur- 
rounded by a follicular epithelium which is nourished by numerous 
blood-vessels, and which penetrates into the surface of the ovum 
in numerous folds. When mature, the ovum is contained m a mem- 
brane or chorion with a mkropylo, and escapes by dehiscence of the 
follicle into the genital coelom and duct. In its passage to the ex- 
terior the ovum passes a glandular structure on the wall of the 
genital capsule, which probably secretes the gelatinous substance 
enclosing the eggs. In addition to this internal aland there are 
other accessory glands, which are not related to the genital duct 
or sac but are differentiations 6f the wall of the pallial cavity, and 
occur on the inner wall of the pallium in Nautilus, on the somatic 
wall in Dibranchiata, In Nautilus they form a conttnuous mass. 
These produce the external envelopes of the eggs. 

In the male the testis is a specaaliaed portion of the wall of the 

f enital coelom, and has a structure comparable to that of the ovary. 

he spermatozoa pass through an orifice from the cavity of the testis 
to the genital capsule, and thence to the spermiduct. The spermi- 
duct is provided with a glandular pouch, and opens into a terminal 
reservoir known as Needham's sac or the spermatOphore Sac. The 
function of this pOucK is to form the spermatophore, which is an 
elastic tube formed of structureless secretion and Invaginated into 
itself. 'The deeper part contains the spermatosoa, the external pairt 
is called the connective, and is usually much contracted Sdod spirally 
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ooiM; Wh«tt the spermaibophorle is expelled mto the water the 
comiec tive is extended and evaginated, and the sac containing the 
aperins bursts, in NatUUm the spennatophore when uncoiled is a 
little over 30 mm. in length* Tliese spcrmatophorcs arc somewhat 
similar to dbtose formed in certain pulmonato Gastropods. 

The eggs are laid shortly after copulation. In Nautilus they arc 
laid separately, each being about 4 cm. long and contained in two 
thick shells, the outer of which is partly open. 

Nervous SysUm^^N autUtts , like the other Cephalopoda, exhibits 
a great concentration of the typical MoUuscan ganglia, as shown 
in fig, 13. The ganglia take on a band-likc form, and are but little 
differentiated from their commissures and 
coimectivea^an archaic condition remind* 
ing us of Ch%ton. The special optic out- 
growth of the cerebral ganghon, the optical 
ganglion (fig. 13, 0), is characteristic. The 
cerebral ganghon -pair (a) lying above the 
oesophagus is connected with two sub- 
oesophageal gangJion-pairs, of band*hke 
form. The anterior of these is the pedal 
b, 6, and supplies the circumoral lobes and 
tentacles, and the funnel, a fact which 

P roves the pedal origin of these organs. 

he huader band is the visceral and 
pleural pair fused; from its pletirai por- 
tion nerves pass to the mantle, from its 
visceral portion nerves to the branchiae 
and genital ganghon (fig. 13, d), and m 
immediate connexion with the latter is a 
neive to the osphradium or olfactory 
papilla. A labial commissure arises by a 
double root from the cerebral gaengha and 
gives ofi a stomatogastnc commissure, 
which passes under the pharynx immedi- 
ately behind the radula and bears a buccal 
ganglion on either side. 

Special Sense-Organs. -Nautilus pos- 
sesses a pair of o3]}hradial papillae (fig 4. 
olf) corresponding in position and inner- 
vation to Spongers organ placed at the 
base of the ctenidia (branchiae) in all 
classes of Mollusca. This organ has not 
been detected in other Cephalopoda. 
Nautilus possesses other olfactory organs 
in the region of tlie head. Just below the 
eye is a small triangular process (not seen 
in our figures-), havmg the structure of a 
shortened and highly* modified tentacle 
and sheath. By A, Valenciennes, who is 
followed by W. Kcfer&tein, this is regarded 
as an olfactory oi'gan. The large nerve 
which runs to this organ originates from 
the point of juncture of tlie pedal with 
the o|)tic ganglion. The lamelhlorm organ 
upon the inner inferior tentacular lobe 
of Nautilus IS possibly also olfactory in 
function. In Dibmnchs behind the eye is 
a pit or open canal supplied by a nerve 
corresponding m origm to the olfactory 
nerve of Nautilus aliove mentioned. Pos- 
sibly the sense of taste resides m certam 
processes within the mouth of Nautilus 
and other Cephaiopoda, 

The otocysts of Nautslus were discovered 
by J. D. Macdonaid. Each liets at the 
side of the head, ventral to fJio eye, restr 
ing on the capito- pedal cartilage, and 
supported by the large auditory nerve 
which apparently arises from the pedal 
ganglion but ongincates in the cerebrals 
It has the form of a small saC. 1 to 2 mm. ui diameter, and contains 
whetstone-shaped crystals, such aa are known to form the otohths 
of other Mollusca. 

The eye of NatOilus is among the most intorosting structures of 
that remarkable animai No other animal wluch has the same bulk 
and general elaboration of organisation has so simple an eye as that 
of Natdilus^ When looked at f||p the surface no metallic lustre. xu> 
transpareiit coverings, are pre^lKted by it It is simply a slightly 
hemisphencal box like a kettle-drum, half am inch in 
diameter, its surface looking like that of the surrounding integument, 
wlfilat in the middle of the drum^-membrane is a minute hole (fig. 3, «). 
Sir R. Owen very naturallly i^iopght that some membrane had covered 
this hole.' in Itfa. and had bten ruptured in the apeoimen studied by 
him. It, however, appears ^from the researches of V. Hensen that 
the hole IS a normal apertum leading into the globe of the eye. which 
is accordingly flUod by sea-water during life- There is no dioptric 
apparatus in Nmdlshis, and in place of refracting lens and cornea we 
have actually here an arrangement to forming an image on the 
principle of the pifiphole cometfa.'' There is no other known 
m the ihbolc Animal kiiagdoiii ' which ih so conatimcteci The wall 



Fig. 13. — Nervous 
system of N autilus pom^ 
ptltus (from Gegenbaux, 
after Owen). 

t» Ganglion-like en- 
largements on 
nerves paasmg from 
the pedal ganglion 
to the mner series 
of tentacles. 

t\ Nerves to the ten- 
tacles of the outer 
or annular lobe. 

6, Pedal ganghon-pair. 
a» Cerebral ganglion- 
pair. 

r, Pleuro-visceral gang- 
lionic band Jfused 
plenral and viaoeral 
gan^lion-paifs). 
d, Genital ganglion 
placed on the course 
of the large visceral 
nerve, just before 
it gives ofi its bran- 
chial and its ospkra- 
dial branches, 
m. Nerves from the 
pleural ganglion to 
the mantie-ekiri. 


of the eyc-globe is tough, and the cavity is lined solely by the naked 
retina, which ls bathed by sea- water on one surface and receives 
the fibres of the optic nerv-t on tli© other (see fig. 14, A). As in other 
Gephalopods (e.g. fig. 33, p), the retina consists of two layers 

of cells, separated by a layer of dark pigment. The most interesting 
consideration connected with this eye of Nautilus is found when the 
further facts are noted^-— (1) tliat ilie elaborate lens-beanng eyes of 
Dibranchiata pass through a stage of development m which they have 
the same structure as the eye of Nautilus-- namely, are open sacs 
(fig. 34) ; and (2) that amongst other Mollusca examples of cephalic 
eyes can be found which in the adult condition are, like the eye of 
Nautilus and the developing eye of Dibraachs, simple pits of the in- 
tegument, the cells of which are surrounded by pigment and con- 
nected with the filaments of an optic nfcrve. Such is the structure 
of the eye of the limpet (Patella), and m such a simple eye wo obtain 
the clearf:st demonstration of the fact that tlie retina of the Molluscan 
cephalic eye, like that of the Arthropod cephalic eye and unlike that 
of the vertebrate myelomc eye, is essentially a modified area of the 
general epidenn, and that the sensitiveness of its cells to the action 
of light and their relation to norve^filamcnts is only a specialization 
and intensifying of a property common to the whole epiderm of the* 
surface of the body. What, however, strikes us as.espocially remark- 
able is that tlie simple form of a pit, which in Paieila serves to 
accumulate a secretion which acts as a refractive body, should m 
Nautilus be glonfi(^ and raised to tlie dignity of aa efticieat optical 
apparatus. In all other Mollusca, starting as we may suppose from 
the follicular or pit-Iikt‘ condition, the eye has proceeded to acquire 
the form of a closed sac, the ca\’ity of the closed vesicle being then 



Fig. 1^. Diagiams of Sections of the Eyes of Mofiusca 


A, Nautilus (and Patella). 

B, (iastropod (Limax or Hetix). 

C, Dibranchiatc Cephalojiod 
(Oigopsid). 

Pah Eyelid (outermost fold). 

Ca), Cornea (second fold). 

Ir, Ins (third fold). 

Int ^ DifiCrent parts of the 
mt(*gumcnt. 

h r)eep portion of the lens. 


l\ Outer portion of the lens. 

Cn ep, Ciliary body. 
li, Retina. 

N op, Optic nerve. 

G.op, Optic ganghon. 
x\ Inner layer of the retina. 

N S , Nervous stratum of the 
letina. (From Balfour, after 
(irenachcr.) 


filled partially or completely by a refractive body (lens) setcreled by 
its wails (fig. 14, B). I'hiw is the condition attained in most Gastro- 
poda, It presents a striking contrast to the simple Arthropod eye, 
where, in consequence of the existence of a dense extenor coticlo, the 
eye does not form a vesicle, and the lens is always part of that cuticle. 

The development of Nautilus is still entirely unknown. Dr Arthur 
Willey, during hie sojourn in the East Indies, made epiicial efforts 
to obtain fertilized cgg«, both by offering rewards to tlie native 
fishermen and collectors and by keeping the living adults in cap- 
tivity, but without success. 

Phytogeny and Glussifttation ^ — As Nautilus is tlie only living genus 
of thtJ Tetrabranchiata, our knowledge of all the rest is biased upon 
the study of their foss&l shells. A vast number of species of shell 
suiular in structure to that of Nautilus are known* chieffy from 
Jprimary and Secondary! formations. These are divided mto two 
sub-orders by -differences in the form and structure of the initial 
chamber. , In the NautUoidea this chamber has the form of an obtuse 
cone, oa the apex of which is a slit-like mark or cicafnx, elongated 
dorsQ-ven’trally and placed opposite to the blind end of the siphunCle. 
which indents the front wall of tlie initial chamber but- does pot enter 
its cavity; In the Ammonoidear on the otlier hand* tjie initial 
chamber is inflated, and is spheroidal, oval or pyriform ib Slmpo, 
with no cicatrix, and separated from tliA first nmichamber by a 
conistriction.1 The aiphuncle also, commences with a dilatation 
which deeply indents the front wall of the initial chamber, called 
the protpoonch, but does* not penetrate into -its <5nvity, , Munier- 
Chalmas has shown that the cavity -of, the proCoopnch is traversed 
by -A tubular orj^n, the prosiphon/' which does not conmunipate 
with the true »iphunde»!the place of which it i?, supposed to ta)^ iu 
the early Ufe pf the. animal. It is gene?cAWy h«> 4 » ns euggesbsd by 
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Alpbeus Hyatt, that th« initial chamber ol the Nautiloidea corre- 
sponds f^ot to the piotooonch of the Aramonoids, but to the second 
chatnDer of the latter, and that thcie ex^lste(l m the young Nautiloids 
a true initial’ chamber, a protoconch which was cither nncalcihcd or 
deciduous. The shell of the living nautilus docs not decide this 
question, as its early stages are unknown, and there is a little vacuity 
in the centre of the spirally coiled shell which may have been origin- 
ally occupied by the true protoconch 

The septa in the Naiitiloidea arc generally concave towards the 
aperture of the shell, their curvature therefore? directed backwards 
(ng. 1) ; 111 the Ammonoidea, on the other hand, the convexity is 
usually towards the aperture, the curvature therefore directed 
forwards The lines along which the edges of the septa are united 
to the sliell are known as “ sutures," and these in the Nautiloidca 
are simply curved or slightly lobed, whereas in the Ammonoidea 
they are lolded m various degrees of complexity ; the projections 
of the sutuic towards the mouth of the shell are called saddles, those 
in the opposite direction lobes. The .sipliuncle in the Nauhh^s 
pierces tlu? centres of the septa, and m fossil Nautiloids it is usually 
central or sub central. In a few cases it is marginal, and m that 
cast? may Ix" ext(?rnal, t.e. ventral, or internal, i e, dorsal In Ammo- 
nouls the sipliuncle is always marginal, and usually external. Its 
walls m the living Nautilus arc strengthened by the deposit of cal- 
caieous granules, and m some fossil forms the wall is completely 
calcified But this proper calcified wall is qiiito distinct from cal- 
can‘Ous tubes surrounding the siphuncle, which are developed from 
tin* septa. In the pt‘arly nautilus each septum is prolonged back- 
waids at the point where it is pierced by the siphuncle, forming 
a shelly tube somewhat like the neck of a bottle In many fossil 
forms these septal necks are continued from the septum from which 
they arise to tlie lU'xt, so that the siphuncle is enclosed m a complete 
secondary calcaieous tube. In tlic^ majority of Nautiloids the septal 
necks are diu'cted backwards, and thc?y die said to be* retiosiphonate 
In the majoiity of the Ammonoids the sejital nc*cks are continued 
forwards from the sc'pta to which they belong, and such forms are 
tcimed iirosi])honate. 

The d (‘trabranchiata were most abundant in the Palaeozoic and 
Mesozoic periods. The Nautiloidea aic the most ancient, appearing 
first in the Upper Cambrian, the genera being most numerous in the 
I*alaeozoic penod, and comparatively few" sui viving into the Second- 
aiy. On the othex hand, the Ammonoidea are scarce in Palaeozoic 
foimations, being represented m deposits earliei than the Caiboni- 
ferous only by comparatively simple types, such as Clymema and 
(tomatiies. In the Secondary period Ammonoids were very abundant, 
both in genera and sjiccies and in mdividuals,and with fcwlocal excep- 
tions none aie known to have survived even to the commencement 
ol the Tertiary. In the widest sense the genus Nautilus has existed 
since the Ordovician f Silurian) penod, but the oldest types arc not 
jiropcrly to be placed in the same genus as the existing form. Even 
with this qualification the genus is very ancient, shells very similar 
to those of the living Nautilus being found in the Upper Cretaceous. 

It has been maintained by some zoologists that the Ammonoidea | 
were Uibranchiate, though it would not follow from this that the | 
sliell was, therefore, internal. They are, however, generally classed 
with the Totrabraitchiata, and the absence of all evidence of the 
possession of an ink-sac is in favour of this view. There can be 
little doubt that they gave rise to the Dibranchiata. 

About 2300 fossil species are included m the Nautiloidea, but only 
a few Species of the genus Nautilus survive. Some of the fossil forms 
arc veiy )g.rge, the shell reaching a length of 2 metres, or 6 ft. 6 in. 
Of the Atiimdnoidea more than 5000 species have been ciesenbed, j 
and some of the coiled forms are 70 cm., or nearly z ft. (> xa. in 
diamutcr. 

Associated with various forms of Ammonoids there have been 
found peculiar horny or calcified plates, sometimes contained within 
the body-ctomber of the shell, sometimes wholly detached. The 
most t^ioal form of these structures has been named aptychus. 
It consists of two bilaterally symmetrical halves, of somewhat semi- 
circular tehape, and attached to one another by their straight inner 
margins, like a pair of doors. In some cases the aptychus is thin and 
horny, but more often it is thick and calcifted, m which case the 
principal layer has a peculiar cellular structure. The surface may 
be smooth of sculptured, and one side is usually marked by con- 
centnc lines of growth. Another type is similar, except that the 
two hsdves are united in the middlb line ; l>odieS of this character are 
called synaptychus ; they occur in the body-chamber of specica of 
Scaphit$s, Another form called consists of a thm .homy 

undivided plate which is concentrically striated. This is associated 
with species of Amwomtes and Ooniatites. 

Many theories have been proposed in cxplanution of these struc- 
tures. According tO Sir Richard Owen, the aptychm is an oper- 
culum developed in a part of the body corresponding tp Ihp hood 
of Naufy/us, E. Ray Lankester suggested that the donl^le plate was 
borne on the surface of the ttidamental gland, with the form and 
sculpturing of which m Nautilus it closely agrees. On this view the 
aptychus would occur only in females, tfhe most recent vie# ikthat 
these structures could not have been opercula hecausepf their epnttaat 
position inside the bpdy-chaihbor^^add they were not eT^jtefual 
secretions a)t ^U, but a calcined mteinal cartilage situated at the 
biise oi the funnel. ‘ * . • , 


Classipcaiton of T ettabranchiaia , — Cephalopoda in which the 
mantle is entirely enclosed by a multilocular siphunculated shell, 
which may or may not be coiled. Only the last compartment of the 
shell occupied by the body of the animal. N umerous pedal tentacles 
around the moutli, which are retractile within sheaths* .Halves of 
the funnel not united. Two pairs of ctenidia, and two pairs of 
renal tubas without reno-pencfirdial apertures, l^ncaidium opens 
directly to extenor. Uephalic cartilage wholly ventral. Oj>tic 
vesicles with apertures, without crystalline lens, i 

Siih^ordef i. Nautiloidea.- Initud chamber not inflated, with 
dorso-ventral cicatrix at extremity. 

Fam. i. Ofthocefuhdae Shell straight or slightly curved, with a 
smiple aperture, large tcimmal chamber and cvhndrual 
siphuncle, Orthoi ct a !>, SiUman io Tuas Silurian 

Fkm. 2. Actinoceratidne. Shell straight oi slightly curved, with 
wide siphuncle contracted at level ol septa. Aiiinocefas. 
Silurian to CaibomferPus. Dfs(osorus, Silurian. Hwoma, 

I Silurian. Loxoteras, Silurian to Carboniferous. 

Fam. 3. Endoccratidae. Sh(*ll straight, with wide marginal 
siphuncle, necks jiroduced into tuix's fitting into one another. 
F ndocera ? , Si In nan 

Fam 4. Gomphoccratxdae. Shell globular, straight or arcuate, 
aperture conli acted Gntii phot era Silurian. Phta^moieras, 

Silurian. 

Fam 5. A scoter all doe. Shell straiglit, anipullifonn, vsummit 
truncate, terminal chamber extending nearly whole length ol 
shfdl ventrally. Ascocera^, Silurian. Glossoceras, Silurian. 

Fam. 6. Poiertoceraiidae. Shell Btiaight or curved, fusifoim, 
apeiture simple, siphuncle contracted at septa Potefiiueras, 
Silurian to Carbomfetpus. Stxeptoceras, SiUuian. 

Fain 7. Cvrtocertstidae, Shell slightly curved, apertiiu* smijde. 
siphuncle wide, approximated. Cyrtoceras, Devonian 

Fam 8. Lituitidae. ^hell coiled in one plane with tlu* terminal 
part uncoiled, aperture coUlfacted. Lttuttes, Siluiian. Ophidio- 
I etas, Silurian. 

Fciin g Tfoehoceraiidae, ShelU helicoidallv <ioiled, dextial or 
smistral, the last whorl generally uncoiled. Trochoieras, 
Devonian. Adelphoieras, Devonian. 

J^'am JO. Nautilidae. Shell coiled in one plant, Upt'rtiin* widt* 
and i^ple, siphuncle central. Nautilus, recent. T^ocholites, 
Siluiian. Gyroceras, Silurian to Carboniferous. Hercoceras, 
Silurihn. Ptenoteras, DevOdian* Discites, Carboniferous. 

Fam. II. Bactritidae, Shell straight, conical, siphuncle narrow 
and marginal, necks imif, infundibulilorm, sutures undulating. 
Partntes, Siluridn and Devonian. 

Sub ’‘Order 2. Ammoniboidea * chamber spheroidal; 
siphuncle nan ow and simplu ; eepta convex towards aperture, 
sutures complex. 

Tribe 1, Retro siohonaia , — ^Siphuncular necks projecting behind 
the septa as m iSTautiloklea. Sutures form almple undulations. 
Occur excl'gfiively in PalaeojKvic atfata from Devonian upwards. 

Fam. I. Goniatitidae, Shell nantHoid, with simple sutures and 
ventral siphuncle* Devonian and Carboniferous. 

Anarcestes, Devonian. 

Fam. 2. (^ymemtdae, SheQ Uautttoid, with sinmlu sutures, 
siphuncle dorsal, that is. intend. Clymema, Upper l)evonian. 

Tribe 2. f^osiphonata . — SiphilllCilla<' necks projectili# in front 
of the septai Sutures form deeply lobes and saddles. 

Fam. I. Mtcestidae, Globular and smooth or nearly smooth, 
with reduced umbilicus, terminal chamber very deep, an 
aptychus present. Popanoceras, Permian. Cyclolohus, Permian, 
Arcestes, Trias. Lohites, Trias. 

Fam. 2. Tropitidae, Shells globular, but having radiating and 
tuberculated costae. Tptudssoreras, Permian. TropiUs, Tna«. 
Sihiriies, Trias. 

Fam. 3. Ceratitidae. Shells coiled, with a large umbilicus, ter- 
minal chamber short, sutures with simple saddles. Trachycetas 
Upper Trias. Ceratites, Trias. Dinarms, Trias. 

Some genera with hclicoidal shdUs are related to thesi? coiled 
forms, vi«. Cochloceras^ Trias ; alsU some straight forms, e.g. Rhab- 
ioterdsl Trias. 

Fatn, 4. PinatoceraUdae, Shell compressed, smooth, terminal 
chamber .short, sutures; very complicated, Cjoitvex. Pinacocems, 
Trias. 

Fam, 5. Pkylloceratidae, Shell coiled, the whorls oyertapping 
each other, sutures formed Of humerous lobes ahd saddles. 
Pkyttocerast jfurast|ic. * 

Fam. 6. LytoeeraHd^. Shell discoid, whorls loosely united or 
uncoileci, sutures deeply indented, but with only three saddles 
and lol>cs. JurasSlg and Cretaceous, macfoscaphites, 

Cretaceous. Hdirittes, Cretaceous. Ptychoceras, CretaCeOus. 
Turrilites, Cretaoeoufi. Baculites, Cretaceoufi. 

Fttm* 7. Ams^omtidae* Shell coiled* with narrow whorls, which 
do not embgafie "pne another, aperture simple, a homy anap- 
tychus present. Amnionties^ Jurassic. Arietites, Jurassic. 
Aegodttas, Lias. ’ 

Fam. 8. Harpoceratidm. Shell discoid and flattened. With a 
earinated ikirder! apertum provided with lateral, pmieatlons. 
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cephalopoda 


. a calcareous aptychus, formed of two pieces. Hatpoceras, 

' [inassic. Oppelui, Jurassic Lis^oceias, Jurassic and Cie- 
(aceous. 

>am Q. Amalthetdae. Shell flattened, with pinimiunt 
continued anteiiorly mto a lodrum. AtuaUhi >i I i i ( imlut 
ccras, Jurassic. ScnlonihfK hia, C'retaceous 
ham. lo Stephayioce^atidae Shell not ennnated, hut with ladiat- 
mg costae, which aic often bifurcated, aperture* ofttui with 
lateral projections winch contract it, ajitychus formed ot two 
pieces. Steplfanoieras, Morphoreras, Pcrisphutcies, Peltoceras, 
Jurassic. Hophtes, Cretaceous. Acantkoceras, Cretaceous, 
Cosmneeras, Jurassic. Various more or less uncoiled foims arc 
rel.hted to tins family, viz. StapJiifr^, Cruncras ( retai ( ous 


Order 2. Dibkanohiata ( « Holosiphona^ Acetabuhfeni) 

Characters, “-Cephalopods in which the inflected margins of 
the epipodia are fu.s(*d so as to form a complete tubular siphon 
(fig 24, 1) ddie ciniiinoi al lolies of the foiriMot carry sik ker. 



I K. 15 >Mpiu ojiuumits. L , half the natural size, as seen when 
dead, the long pichensile anus being withdrawn from the jiouches 
at the side ol the head, in which tliey ait carried during hh* when 
not actiudly in use a, Neck, h, lateral iiu of the mantle-sac, 
c, the eight shorter aims of the fore-foot; d, tli< t^\o long prehensile 
.irms ; e> the eyes* 

disposed upon them in row’s, not tinlcule^ (sec figs 15, 24) 
There is a single pair of typical < tenidia (fig. 25) acting as gills 
(hence Dibianchiata), and a single pan of renal organs, opening 
l>v apfuliires right and left of the median anus (fig 25, r) and by 
similar internal pores into the pericardial chambiT, which consc- 
qui'ntly doe.s not open diuctl} to the surface as in Nautilm. 
The oviducts are sometimes paired right and left (Octopoda, 
Oigopsida), sometimes that of one side only is developed (Myop- 
sida). Tlie spenn duct is always single except^ aci'ording to 
W. Keferstein, in Kledone moschata, 

A plate-like shell is developed in a closed sac formed by the 
mantle (figs. 20^ 21), exceptin the Octopoda, which have none^ 
and in Sptrula (fig 17, D) and the extinct Bclemnihdae^ &c ^ 
which have a small chambered shell resembling that of Nautilus 
with or Without the addition of plate-like and cylindrical acces- 
soiy developments (fig. 17, A, C, fig. 19). 

I'lie pair of cephalic eyes are highly-developed vesicles with a 


refractive lens (fig. 33), cornea and lid-folds, — the vesicle being 
m the embryo, an open sac like that of Nautilus (fig. 34) Os- 
phradia arc not present, but cephalic olfactory organs are recog- 



Fir. 16 — Decapocious Cephalopods ; one-fonrth the natural 
size linear 


Cheiroleuthis Veranyi, d’Orb (from the Mediterranean). 

If 1 hysanoteuthis rhombus, Troscliel (liom Mf'ssina) 

( , Loligopsis cyclura, F6r. and d'Orb. (from the Atlantic Ocean) 


nizeci One or two pairs of large salivary glands with long ducts are 
present. An ink-sa(' formed as a diverticulum of the rec'tum and 
opening near the anus is present in all Dibranchiata (fig. 25^ f), 
and has been delected 
f'vcn in the fossil Belem- 
niiidae Jlraiuhial 
liearts me (le^ eloped on 
the two branchial affer- 
ent blood-vessels (fig. 

28 , Vi \ vi). 

In the Dibranchiata 
the shell shows vuriou ^ 
stages of degeneration, 
culminating in its com- 
plete disappearance in 
O etc pus. As in other 
Mollusca, there is a tend- 
eniy in CV'phalojKxls for 
the mantle to extend 
over the outside of the 
shell from its edges, and 
when these secondary 
mantle-folds entirely 
cover the shell and meet 
or fuse together the shell 
IS surrounded by the 
mantle lioth externally 
.ind intcrnalbi and is 
said to be internal, 
though It remainsalw^ays 
a cuticular structure ex- 
ternal to the epidermis, 
by a reduction of the 



Fig. 17 — Internal Shells of CephaJopod.i 

A. Conoteuthis dupiniana, d'Orb. (fiom 
the Neocomian of France). 

If Shell Sepia orbigmamn F6r, (Medi- 
tt nanean), 

(', Sh(‘ll of SpirtUirostra Bellardii, d’Oib. 
(from the Miocene of Turin). The 
specimen is cut so as to show m 
section tlie chambeied shell and the 
laminated ” guard ” de{)Osited upon 
its surlace 

Shell of Spifula laevis, Giay (New 
Zealand). 


D, 


This process is generally uciajinpamed 
size of the shell in comparison with 
that of the body, so that the relations of the tw^o are gradu- 
ally reversed, the body outgrows its house and instead of the 
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mantle being enclosed hy the shell, the shell is enclosed by ^ (hg. 2i) and Sepiahdar. Lastlv, m n. ( )et,.|....s, i'.. - i. L- i. 
tae mantle. I he earliest .stage of this process is shown in represented only by small cbiiinous risarm -o-. ie, ■ .he 

the recent : retractor muscles of the head and funnel Ml .omi,, I::!,. ,,ir 

JB IS Pf P'Wed in ( 9 r/«/.rcv ciis^s US IQ 


Ps* P coilad 

/w / .suin<!what like that of 
«. p.A, Mmiilus, but the coils 
arc not in contact^ the 
direction of the coil k 
enclogastric or ventral 

3 instead of exogastric, 

and the shell is very 
much smaller than the 
body. Like that of 
iu. MmuIUus it is divided 

by sepia and traversed 
Treatise by asiphuuck. Thc 

^^Spiraia, relation of tlie animal 

M Mantle, to the terminal 

Shelh""’' ^^I'amber is as in A^au- 

i0, Tent.'i-culHr anus, d/zw, but the body 

4d, Terminal pallial extends far beyond 

disk, the aperture^ and folds 

of the rnanUc grow up over the shell 
and cover it everywhere except part 
of the dorsal and ventral surfaces. 

The next modifreation in the en- 
closed shell is the addition to it 
of secondary deposits of calcareous 
by the inner surface of the ■ 
shelbsac. Successive layers are de- . 

I posited on the posterior part of the 
original shelly whether coiled or straight^ 
uric] these layers form a conical mass^ 
which may attain great thickness. A j 
somewdiat roiled shell with such a j 
deposit is seen in Spindirostra (fig. i 
J7^ C) of thc Miocene. In the next 
stage of modification secondary score- , 
tion forms a long and l>road : 

projection of thc dorsal lip of ^ 

the aperture I this is' 
developed in the belernnites.. d - dii T 
(fig. 19), Thus in these modi- . y 
I fied shells three parts ate to j ^ 1.53 


F’K. *o- Fig. #1. 

Fig. 20. The’ calca-reous internal shell of $epi«t offiditaHs, flw, m- 
callea cuttle-bone, a,, Lateral expansion j 6, aplWior c«n(.#f))atdd 
region ; c, laminated region, the laminae enclosing air. 

Fig. 21.-^TUo homy internal shell or glnsJlti^ oi Vn of LvHp. 

The early appearance of the sac of thc maiulc m v.hich 
the shell Is enclo.sed has led to an erroneous idcnlif'icaiion 
of this sac with the primitive shell-sac or shell-plaod of 
the Molluscan embryo. The first appearance of tlie .slieil- 
sac in Dibranchiatu i.s shown in figs. 31;, 36. Its forma- 
tion as an open upgrowth of the cenirVdor.sal area, and 
the fact that it appears and di.sappears witliout clo.Mug in 
Argnnauia and Octopus, was demonstrated l>y E. Kuy Lanki-su r. 








[ifist.crifir conical riepusit^ called 
E tiic rusinirri or guard ; and the 
fM aiucrior somewhat fiat projec- 
rH tion^ CfdU'd the prodstracum,. 
f ; i In 1. 1 1 e 1 i i n g .F) i b r an c 1 \ i a t a 

3 ol.]:icr tlian Spinda the plirag- 
f ma.f'one and ni.slnim liave be- 

'! dime very rudimentar)'. The 

am of shell of Sr pi a (fig. 20 ) coirsists 
lilliris). a.lnu)st entirely of the prods- 

c >r ! 1 ^ I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

iw po.steriorly representing 

ticreO the phra.grnacu,nc, and the pos- 
ip) ip terira pointed projection, tlie 
!iLiid. nisirum. In the Oi^opsida tlie 
sliC'il is represented hy a pro- 
is nu lonof’r calcified hut frains a ch 
, and a sinuiar rudiment occurs in Lalt 
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is effected. Specimens of the female Ocytho'e with the detached arm 
adherent were examined by Cuvier, who mistook the arm for a para> 
sitic worm and gave to it the name Hectocotylus, Accordingly, the 
correspondingly modified arms of other Cephalopoda are said to be 
hectocotylized. J. J. S. Steenstrup has determined the hectocoty- 
lized condition of one or other of the arms in a number of male 
Dibfanchs as follows — in all, excepting Argonauta and Ocyihoe 
and Tremoctopus, the modification of the arm is slight, consisting 
in a small enlargement of part or the whole of the arm. and the 
obliteration of some of its suckers ; in Octopus and Eledone the third 
right arm is hectocotylized ; in Rossia and Septola the fourth left 
arm is hectocotylized along its whole length, and the fourth right 
arm also in the middle only ; m Sepia the fourth left arm is modified 
at its base only ; in Sepwieuthts, the same at its apex ; in Loltgo, the 
same also at its apex , in Loltolus, the same along its whole length ; 
in Ommatostrephe^, Onychoteuthis and Luhgopsts no hectocotylized 
arm has hitherto been observed. Thus, speaking generally, it is 
one or both of the fourth pair of short arms which are modified in the 
Decapoda, of the third pair in the Octopoda. In the pallial cavity 
are situated one pair of gills m the Dibranchiata (fig. 25), attached 



Fk». 26 — Diagram representing a vertical approximatidy median 
antcio-posterior section of Septa offidnah^ (from a drawing by A. G, 
Boiiinc). The lettering corresponds with that of fig. 19, with which 
this drawing is intended to be compared. 


a, Shell (here enclosed by a 
growth of the mantle). 
l>, The nuchal plate (here a 
cartilage). 

r. (The icference line should be 
continued through the black 
area representing the shell 
to the outline below it), the 
integument covering the vis- 
ceral hump. 

d, I'he reflected portion of the 

mantle - skirt forming the 
sac which encloses the 
shell. 

e, The inferior margin of the 

mantle -skirt (mouth of the 
pallial chamber) 

/. The pallial chamber. 
g, The vertically cut median 
portion of the siphon. 
i, The valve of the siphon. 

m. The two upper lobes of the 

fore-foot. [the same, 

n. The long prehensile arms of 


0, The fifth or lowermost lobe 

of the fore-foot [foot. 
/>, The third lobe of the fore- 
q, The buccal membianc. 

e, The upper beak or jaw. 

5, The lower beak 01 jaw. 

/, The lingual ribbon. 

X, The viscero-pen cardial sac. 

n.c, The ncrvc-collar 

cr, The crop. 

gizz, The gizzard. 

an, The anus. 

c,t, The left ctcnicliuni or gill- 
plume. 

vent. Ventricle of the heart. 
a.b.v, Afferent branchial vessel, 
e h.v. Efferent branchial vessel. 
fe, Renal glandular mass, 
n.n.a, Left nephndial aperture. 
vise, per. apevt, Viscero-peneardial 
aperture (see fig. 29). 
hv h, Branchial heart. 
app, Appendage of the same. 

1, s. Ink-bag. 


dorsally alon^ the whole of their afferent borders. On each side of 
the branchia is a Series of lamellae, least in number in the OctojiOda. 
Each lamella is transversely folded, and the folds are in turn folded, 
so that the respiratory surface is increased. On the somatic wall 
of the pallial cavity, between and ventral to the gills, are the follow- 
ing apertures , the anus and opening of the mk-sac, close together in 
the median line ; a pair of apertures of the renal sacs, on either side 
of the median line : external to the renal orifice, on the left side, 
the genital aperture m Cirfhoteuthidae and Myopsida. In other 
Octopoda, ana in. nearly all the Oigopsida among the Decapoda, the 
genital ducts are paired in the female, but only the left is aevcloped 
in the male. The funnel forms a complete tube in the Dibranchtata, 
and m the majority of the Decapoda. as in Nautilus, it is provided 
with an internal valve projecting from its somatic surface, whith 
allows water to pass outwards but prevents it passing inwards. The 
mantle iierforms rhythmical respiratory movements of expansion and 
contraction, the water entering between funnel and mantle and 
passing out through the funnel. In Decapoda the edge of the mantle 
bears internally on each side a cartilaginous projection which ffts 
into a corresponding depression on the external surface of the 
funnel ; this is called the resisting apparatus. and serves to make 
the union of mantle and funnel firmer during expiration. Mom 
powerful expiratory movements are used for sudden retrojprade 


Luminous Organs , — In certain Oigopsida living in deep water, 
e.g. IfisHoteuthiS, Calliteuthis, Htstiopsis, PterygioteutkiS, the surface 
of the skin bears photogenous organs dirt‘cted towards the oral 
extremity. Anatomically these consist of a deeper photogenous 
layer and a more superficial refractmg layiT. In some cases, e.g, 
Ptervgioteuthis, they occur even within the mantle-cavity. 

Ftns . — In the majority of the Decapoda and m the Ctrthoteuihidae, 
the mantle is produced into lateral symmetrical expansions which 
have the funenon of fins. They originate at the aljorul extremity 
where they remain in Sptt ula (fig. 18) In most other Oigopsula they 
are terminal, but more dorsal than ventral, e.g, Loltgopsts (hg. 16), 
and there may be two on each side, as m GrimaldUeuthts, In other 
cases they extend lateially along a great or lengi^h of the body, as m 
Septa (fig. 15). In Ctenopteryx they have a superficial resemblance 
to the fins of fishes, consisting of a thin membrane supported by a 
series of muscular rods. 

Chromatophores,^T\\e%ei are characteristic of the Dibianchiata, 
apparently absent in Nautilus, They arc originallv single cells of 
ectodermic origin which sink below the epidermis and become con- 
nected with radiating muscular fibres. The cells aio single but 
multmuclear. Different cells contain pigments of diffeiont colours, 
ycllow^ brown, red 01 blue. Each cell in life is in constant trc'mulous 
movement ; under the influence of nervous 
excitement the cells are suddenly cxjianded 
or contracted, producing blushes of colour 
and pallor By reflex action of which the 
afferent stimulus acts upon the eyes as lu 
fishes, the chromatophores assume a con- 
dition which approximates the colour of 
the animal to that of surrounding objects. 

In the Decapoda there are also reflecting 
elements which produce iridescent hues 

Aquiferous In addition to the 

l»ockets into which the tentacular arms of 
Decapoda are retracted, there are in several 
Dibranchiata cavities in the mtegumcuit 
which open to the exterior by sjjecial pores 
but have no commimication witli the vas- 
cular system or other inh inal cavities of 
the body. In Ocytho '6 there are such pores 
on the back of the head and at the base of 
the funnel ; buccal pouches on the ventral 
side of the mouth, mtcinal to the arms, 
occur m .some genera, one m Loligo, two in 
Septa. In some species of Sepia there are 
pouches m the mantle 

Alimentary Tube . — The principal differ- 
ences from Nautilus are tlie following : — 
the mandibles are similar in shape, but are 
chitmous, not calcified. In the radula there 
are three teeth on each side of the median ^^H'Mluta (f^^om Gegen- 
tooth m each row, except in Gonatus, in baur), Ine buccal 
which there are only two lateral teeth, and omitted, 

the Cirfhoteuthidae, in which the radula has oe. Oesophagus, 
entirely disappeared. In front of the radula The s t o in a c h 
IS the so-called tongue, a fleshy projection opened longitudi- 
corresponding to the sub-radular organ of nally. 
other Mollusca. x, Pr o b c passe d 

In most of the Dibranchiata there are two through the py- 
pairs of salivary glands. In the Decapoda lorus. 
the ducts of the posterior pair unite into a e. Commencement of 
median duct which opens on the surface of the caecum, 

the sub-radular organ. Tlie anterior pair Its spiral portion. 

IS but slightly developed except in the Intestine. 

Oigopsida. In the Octopoda there are also Ink-bag. 
two pairs, but the posterior pair, except h. Its opening into 
in Cirrhoteuthis where they are absent, the rectum, 
are large and displaced backwards, being 

situated near the oesophageal proventnculus. Connected with the 
intestine immediately beyond the pylorus is a thin-walled caecum, 
spherical in Rossta and Leachta^ elongated in Loligo, but usually 
coiled into a spiral (fig. 27!. The hepatic ducts open into the 
caecum. The liver is developed as a paired gland, more or less 
fused into one in the adult, but the ducts are always paired. The 
ducts are covered by a number of glandular follicles forming what 
is Called the pancreas. 

The ink-sac, absent in Nautilus, is a rectal caecum developed from 
its dorsal wall. It is j^rcsent in all Dibranchiata except Octopus 
arcticus, O. piscatorum and Cirrhoteuthis, It consists of a deeper part 
or gland proper and a reservoir. It extends to the posterior ex- 
tremity of the body in Sepia, but in Octopoda is usually embedded 
in the surface of fhe liver. The pigment of the secretion is melanin, 
and its function is to ptdduce a dense opacity in the water, which 
conceals the animal. 

Vascular System (fig. 28). — The ventricle lies in the pericardial 
cavity, except in Octq^da where this cavity is fnuch reduced. The 
auricles, one pair, are contractile expansions of the efferent l^ranchial 
vess^. The heart gbks off an anteripi or cephalip and a posterior 
or abdominal aorta. ' The vascular system is almost perfect, arteries 
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is ejected. Specimens of the female Ocythoe with the didached arm 
adherent were examined by Cuvici. who mistook the arm for a para- 
sitic worm and gave to it the name Hectocotvlu^. Accordingly, the 
correspondingly modified arms of other Cephalopoda are said to be 
hectocotyhzed J J. S. Steenstrup has determined the hectocoty- 
lizcd condition of one or other of tlie arms in a number of male 
Dibranchs as follows — m all, excepting A tgofiauta and Otyihoc 
and Tremoctopus, the modification of the aim is slight, consisting 
m ti small enlargement of pait or the whole of the arm. and the 
obliteration ot some of its suck< is , in Octopus and hledone the third 
right arm is hectocotylized , in Uossia and Septola the fouith left 
arm is hectoc otyhzed along its whole length, and the fourth right 
arm also m the middle only , m Sepia the fouith left arm is modified 
at its base only ; in Sepioteutlns, the same at its apex ; in l.ohgo, the 
same also at its apex , in Loholus, the same along its whole length , 
in Ommatostrephes, Onychoteuthts and Loltgopsts no hectocotylized 
arm has hitherto been observed. Thus, speaking generally, it is 
one or both ot the fourth pair of short arms which are modified in the 
Decapoda, of the thud pair in the Octopoda. In the pallial cavity 
are situated one pair of gills in the Dibranchiata (fig. 23), attached 



Fit, 26 —Diagram rcpicsentmg a vertical approximately median 
anlei v)-pustenc)r s(‘ction ol Septa offutnalts (from a drawing by A G. 
iiourne) d'hc lettering corresponds with tliat of fig 10, with winch 
this drawing is intended to be comp*ned 


a, Shell (here enclosed hy a 
growth of the mantle) 
h, The nuchal (Ihk a 

cartilage) 

c, (The leference line should be 

continuc'd thiough the black 
area representing the' shell 
to the outline below it), the* 
mtc'gumcnt covering the vis 
ceral hump. 

d, The reflected portion of the 

manlli* - skirt forming the 
sac which encloses the 
shell 

e, The inferior margin of lh(' 

mantle-skirt (mouth ol llu' 
jialhal chamber) 

/, Ihe palhal chamber 
g, The vertically cut iiu'dian 
portion of the siphon 
t, The valve of the siphon 
m, The two upp' 1 lobes of the* 
fore-foot [the same- 

w, The long pu b< nsik anus ol 


o ihe fifth or lo\v('rmost lobe 

of the fore-foot [loot. 
p. The third lobe of the fore- 

</. The buccal membiaiie 

The upper beak or jaw, 

6, d'he lower beak or jaw 

/, The lingual ribbon. 

X, The viscero pericardial sac. 

}} L , The nerve-collar. 

< I 1 he crop. 

gin::, 'Ihe gizzard 

an, The anus 

c t, The left ctemdium or gill- 
plume 

vent, Ventnc lc‘ of the heart 
(/ I) L\ Affi'rent branchial vessel. 
t b.v, Kfierenl branchial vessel. 
fe, Jlenal glandular mass. 
n n,a, Left nejdiruhal aperture. 
vise per.apert, Visc.ero- pericardial 
aperture (see fig 2y) 
hf h, Branchial hcait 

Appendage ot the same 
/ s Ink-bag 


dorsally along Ih*' whole of tluii aiu nut boichTs On c.uh side of 
the bianchia is a senes of lamellae , h'ast in iiiirnber in the Octopoda 
Each lamella is transversely fold(‘d, and the folds are in tuin folded, 
so that the respiratory surlaee is increased On the somatic wmII 
of the palhal cavity, betwei n and ventral to the gills, are the follow- 
ing apertures the anus and ojrening of the mk-sac, close together m 
the median line , a pair of aj)erturcs of the renal sacs, on eitlu^r side 
of the median line, external to the renal onfice, on the left side, 
the genital aperture in Ctrthoteuthidae and Myopsida. In other 
Octopoda, and in nearly .ill the Oigojisida among the D<‘rnpoda, the 
genital due ts are paiied in the finmik*. but only the left is developed 
m the male Tlu* funnel forms a complete tube in the Dibranchiata, 
and m the majority of the Decapoda, as m Nautilus, it is provided 
with an mlenial valve projecting from its somatic surface, which 
allows wab'r to pass outwards but prevents it passing inwards The 
mantle j)erforms rhvthmical respiratory movements of expansion and 
contraction, the watei entering between funnel and mantle and 
passing out through the funnel In Decapoda the (‘dge of the mantle 
nears internally on each side a cartikigmoiis projection which fits 
into a corresponding depression on the external suiiace of the 
funnel , this is called the resisting apparatus," and serves to make 
tlu‘ union of m.xntle and lunntd firmer during expiration More 
poweiful expiratory movements are used for sudden retrograde 
locomotion through the water. 
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into .J small 

Luminous Organs —In certain Oigopsida living in de^^Kwion of 
eg, JHisttoteuthis, CallUeuthts, Histiopsts, Vtcrygioteuthis, the tu is at 
of the skin beats jihotogenous organs directed tow’ards tin 
extremity Anatoniic.allv these consist of a deeper jihotogem 
layer and a more Snperlicial refracting layer lu some cases, e.g, 
Pterygioteuthis, they occur even within the mantle cavily 

hins In the majoiity of the Dccapodi and m the Cinhoteuthtdac, 
the mantle is producetl into lateral symmetiical expansions which 
have the function ol tins Thev onginatc at the abor.il extremity 
where they remain m Sptt ula (hg. 18) In most other Oigopsida they 
aie terminal, but moie doisal than \«‘ntral, e.g Loltgopsts (tig 16), 
and there may be tw^o on e.u h .side, as in (irnnalditcuthis. In other 
cases they extend lateially along a gre.ilci length of the body, as m 
Septa (tig. 15). In Ctenoptetyx they have a siipt‘rficial lesemhlance 
to the fins of fishes, consisting of a thin nuinlu me sn|)j>oite<l hv a 
senes of muscular rock 

Chromatophores — IJi. . ..,1 > th, I )il)i.m< IjuI.i, 

apjxarently absent in Nautilus '1 lu‘y aie oiiginally single cells of 
ectodeimic origin which sink below the epidermis .md become con- 
nected with radi.iting muscular fibies Ihe ct 11 s .ue single but 
miiltmuclear Ditleieiit ccdls ( ontain jiignients of dilleient colours, 
yellow', blown, red 01 blue. Each cell in hie is m constant 1 k nnilous 
movement , under the influence of nervous 
excitement the cells an* suddiuily exjianded 
or contracted, producing blushes of colour 
and palloi By refi(‘X action of whnh tin* 
afferent stimulus acts ujxm the < v' i. m 
fishes, the chromalojihores assuiin a 
(lition winch appioxnn.ites the coloui ol 
the animal to that of surrounding objects. 

In the Decapoda there arc also reflectin ' 

( Icments wdiich jiroduce iridescent huf's. 

Aquiferous Cavities- In addition to tin 
j>ockets into which the tentacular arms of 
Decapod.a are letracted, there are m several 
Dibranchiata cavities m the integument 
which c^j’ien to the extenor by sjx'cial poi«‘s 
but ha\e no eominiinic.it ion with the vas 
cnlar system or oth(*r mtfinnl cavities of 
the body In Ocythoe tlieie are such j’lorc's 
on the back of the he.id and at the base of 
the funnel ; buccal j’louches on the ventral 
side of the mouth, internal to the arms, 
occur m some geueia, one in Tudigo, two in 
Septa In some specu's of Septa there are 
pouches in the mantli 

Alimentciry Tube 1 In piim ip.il ditler- 
ences from Nautilus aic the following 
the mandibles are similar in shape, but ai< 
chitinous, not calcified In the radula there 
ari‘ thice teeth on each side of the median 
tooth in each low, ('xccpl in (lonatus, m 
which th(*re aie only two literal teeth, and 
the Ctrrhotruthidae, in whicli the ladula has 
cntin*Iy disappeared In front of th(‘ radula 
IS the so-called tongue', a f1< sh\ fuojection 
corresjjonding to tJa sul>-i a<liilai e>igan of 
other Mollusca. -i. 

In most of the Dibranchiata tlicic* an* two 
jxairs of salivaiy gl.mds. In the Dei apod. i 
the duets of the ])0'tene>r pair unite into a t. 
me eliaii duct wlju li opens on the surface of 
file sub-radulai organ. The anteiior pair e, 

IS but slightly developed except m the i. 

Oigo])sida In the Octojioda theie arc also a. 

(wo pans, but the posterior pair, except lb 
in Ctnhoteuthis where they are absent, 

.ire* large and disjil.iced backwards, being 
situated near the oesophageal pioventi iculus. 
intestine immedi.itely bi'vond the pylorus is a thm-walled caecum, 
sj)hencal in Nossta and Leachia, elongated m Lnligo, but usu.illv 
coiled into a spiral (fig 27). The hepatic ducts ojK'n into tin 
c.u*cuni Tilt* liver is developed as a ptiired gland, mote or le.ss 
fused into one m the adult, but the ducts are always paiud The 
ducts are covered by a number of glandular folhch s foiining wdiat 
is called the jiancieas 

The mk-sac, absent m Si autilus, 1 . ,1 n i i.d i .n » uni <i' \ ( lojx <1 fioiii 
its dorsal wall It is jirescnt m all Dibranchiata except Octopus 
arcHcus, O ptscatorum .and Ctfrholeuthis It consists of a deejier part 
or gland projier .and .a rcser\r)ii li extends to the posterior ex- 
tiemity of the body in Sepia, ]>iit in Octopoda is usually embeddt d 
in tin* surface of the liver. The ])igment of the secretion is melanin, 
.ind its tunition is to produce a dense opacity in the watei, winch 
conceals the animal 

Vascular System (fig 23 ) I \<niiitle lies in the pericardial 
cavitv, except m Octopoda win r this c.i\ ity is much reduced The 
auncles, one pair, .ire contractile expansions ot the efferent branchial 
vessels. The heart gives off an anlerioi or cephalic and a posterior 
or abdominal aorta. The vascular system is almost perfect, arteries 
and veins being united by caj>illane8. The principal vein is a vena 



.’7 Miineiit- 
.ij y Ctinal of Loltgo 
siiL'ittata (from Gegen- 
baur) 'Pin* buccal 
mass IS oniil l( d 
or, Oesophagus 
7', ]' he* s t o m ,1 ( li 

oj^ened loiuutiuh 
nally 

-1 , Pi o b e I ) I . ^ r d 
(Inoiigli (Ik py- 
loi us 

c , ( omnicnct in< nl < >1 

the caecum 
e, Its spiral poi t ion 
l, Intestine 
a, Ini 

h. It into 

til' ' ' 1 U 111 


( lunu c tisl w ith the 
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c<L\<t backwards vcntrally from the cephalic rcfsrion and 

djN !<lni ' into two aheicnt bran^ lual veins, each of which receives a 



Fig. 28- -Circulatory ami excretory of Scf>in (liom Ciegen- 

haui, after John Hunter). 




v,c, Vena (.i\ i oMlu saiue. 
r ^ Right ih '►i.cudjng branch 
r.5 v,c, Left descending bninch 
of the same. 

v.b,a, Vein from the ink-bag, 
vjn, Mesenteric vein, 
t;.//, Genital vein. 

V a,d, Right aVxlominal v< m 
v.a $, T.eft abdominal v#in. 

Right palhal vein. 
v,p*s, Left palhal vein. 
cJ), Branchial heart 
X, Appendage of th(‘ same. 
c.v, Capsule of the branchial 
heart. 


contractile branchial heait, which is provided wnth a glandular 
appendage. I'he latter coi responds to the glandulai nnisses wdneh 
are attached to the afferent branchial veins m NatiHlus, and to the 
pericardial glands of other Molluscs. 

Coelom J he coelom forms a large sac wnth a const notion between 





1 11, >0 Fig. 31. 

Fk.s. 30, — Nei \ c -centics of Oitopu'i Figure 30 gives a view 

iiom the dorsal asfiect, figure 31 one from the \( nti.ii aspect. 


hr. Branchiae (ctcnidia). vt, vl\ Aften nt luauLhi.d vessels 

c. Ventricle of the he art. (branches ol the vena cava, 

a, Anterior artery (aorta) see fig. 2<)) 

a\ Posterior artery vc”, Atidominal veins. [ages, 

v, 'I'he right and It It auntl'. a. Branchial hearts and append- 
(enlargements ot llu t lltn nt n c, Glandular substance of the 
branchial veins) tK})hndia develojicd on the 

v\ Efferent braiicliicd vein on wall of the great veins on 

the free face of the gill- tlicir w’ay to the gills. The 

plume. airows indicate the direc- 

v.t. Vena lava. tion of <1 h‘ blood-cun enf. 

pallial and an abdominal vein. Eacli of these afferent branchial 
vessels is enclosed in the cavity of a lenal oigan and is covered ex- 
ternally by the glandulai tis.suc which forms the excretory part of 
the “ kidney " (fig 20). Each afferimt vessel is expanded into a 


'fhe buccal mass. 
Pedal ganglion. 
Optic ganglion 
Cerebral ganglion 
PU'tiral ganglion 
\hsceral ganglion 


ues, Oesophagus 

f. Foramen in the nerve-mass 
formed by pedal, pleuial 
and visceral ganglion -pairs, 
traversed by a blood-vessel. 


the anteiior or pencaidial diMsion and the posterior or genital 
division, and it is produced into lateral diverticula which contain 
the btanchial hearts , but in the Octopoda the pericardial divi- 
sion IS suppressed and the genital division commnnicat(*s by 
long ducts wuth sacs containing the appendages of the branchial 
hcaits The renal sacs com- . 

municate with the ))ericardium \ V / 

by pores neai tbtJ external V / / 

renal apertures; in the Octo- \j // 

poda the reno-pericardial open X 

mgs are in the capsules ot the jn ' 

branchial hearts The genital ^ V 

ducts pass from the genital / 

co(‘loni to the exterior. They ( /jP 7 

are paired in female Oigopsida * 

and Octopoda <'xccpt f viho- tJ} •’ 

teuthidac, but only Die l(ti I ||r^ 

persists in the males of all t JPi 1/ | 

Dibi anchiata, and in the jlj 

female Myojisula M 

In the oviduct is n glandular | | 

enlargement, and m addition | | 

to tins the females are pio- If | 

vidcd w'lth the so called nida- u | 

mental glands which are dr / a ' 

veloped on the somatic wall of / S-"'* 

the pallial caxnty, one on each / | 

side of the rectum, except m jy S 

certain Oigopsida (Enoplotcu- |[ 

thi^, Cranchm, Lcarhm) and in J 

the Octopoda, m w^hich these 

oigans are absent The latter x k 

fact is related to the habit of J 

the majority of the Octopoda jy 

of guarding or “ intubating ’* 
their eggs, which ha\(' little 
piotective covering In the 

other cases the eggs are siii - p ic, 32 — Uaterai view of the 




Fig. 20 — Diagiam of the nephndial sac'>. and the veins wIulIi mu 
through them, in Sepia officinalts (after Vigelius) 'fhe m jdiiidi il 
sacs are supposed to have their upper walls removed 


other cases the eggs are siii - p ic, 32 — Uaterai view of the 
rounded by a tough gelatinous nervous centres and nerves of the 
clasUcinatciuilsecictedbythe nght side of Octopus vulgavts (from 
nidamental glands. a drawmg by A. G. Bourne). 


}ip, External aperture t)i tie- 
right nephndial sac 
r, Reno pencaidial oiihcc plac- 
ing the lett renal sac or 
ncphndium in communi- 
cation with the visccro- 
pcricardial .sac, the course 
of w^luch below the nephn- 
dial sac IS indicated by 
dotted lines 

y\ The .similai or dice of the 
nght side 

a r, Glandular renal oiiteiowths 
ie k, \Tscei o -pencard lal sac 
(dotted outline). 


nidamental gland.s. 

The vas defciens is at first 
narrow and convoluted, tlien 
dilates into a vesiciila semin 
alls at the end of which is a 
glandular diveiticulum called 


bg, Buccal ganglion 
fct. Cerebral ganglion. 
prcl, Fcdal ganglion. 
pi, J ’leuial, and ,\i on 

ot the pi euro 'Visceral ganglion. 


the prostate. By the vt\sicula gang s/a//, Tiic right stellate ganglion 


and the prostate the sperma- 
tophores are formed. I'heso 
have a structure .similar to 
tho.se of Nautilus, and in the 
Octojioda may lx: as much as 
30 mm in length. Beyond the 
prostate the duct ojiens into a 
large tcrmuiai reser\a:>ir whu h 


of the mantle connected by a 
nerve to the pleural portion. 

It The right visceral iier\ e 
n oif. Its (proha hi \) olfactory 
branches 

n bt , Its branchial bianihes. 


large tcrmuiai reservoir whu h ha.s been called Needham s sac, and 
m which tlie sperrnatophores are stored 

Nervous System and Sense-Organs. — The figures (30, 31, 32) repre- 
senting the nerve-centres ol Octopus serve to exhibit the disposition 
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of thcase part*? in the Dibranchiata. The ganglia arc more dusUnctly 
swollen than m Nauttlns. In Octopus an mfra-buccal ganglicm-pair 
are pre^ient, corresponding to the buccal ganghon-pair of Gastropoda. 
In Decapoda a supra-buccal ganglion-paif connected with the‘^(' 
are also developed. Instead of the numerous radiating palhal nerx es 

Nautilus t we have in the Dibianchiata on each side (right and lett) 
a* large pleural nerve passing from the pleural portion of the ploiiio- 
visceral ganglion to the mantle, where it enhnges to form the stellate 
ganglion. From each .stellatt^ ganglion nerves radiate' to supply the 
powerful muscles of the mantle-skirt. The two stellate ganglia are 
connected, except in Septola, by a transverse supra-oesophageal 
commissuic, which represents the palhal cords united by a com- 
missure above the intestine m Artnphmoura. The nerves from thd 
visceral portion of the pleuro-visceral ganglion have th(‘ same course 
as m Nautilus, but no osphradial papilla is present. An enteric nervous 
system is richly developed in the Dibranchiata, connected with the 
somatic nervous centres through the buccal ganglia, as m the Arthro- 
poda through the stomato-gastnc ganglia, and anaslomo/ing with 
deep branches of the visceral nerves of the viscero-pleiiral ganghon- 
paii. It has been especially described by A. Hancock m Ommato- 
strophes . IJfxin the stomach it forms a single largo and readily 
d(‘t('cted gastric ganglion 

In the l)i branchiate division of the Cephalopoda the gieatest 
elaboration of the dioptric apparatus of the eye is attained, so that 



Fig. 33. — Horizontal section of the eye of Sepia (IVIyopsid). 

(From Gegenbatir, after Hensen.) 

/\ A', Cephalic cartilages (seeiig. 8). 0, Optic nerve. 

C, Cornea (closed). cu, Optic ganglion 

L, Lens. a. Ciliary body. k and k\ Capsular cartilage. 
Ht, Internal layer of the retina. ik. Cartilage of the ins. 

]^e. External layer of the retina. w. White body. 

p. Pigment between these. ac, Argentine integument. 

we have m this class the extremes of the two lines of development 
of the Molluscan eye, those two lines being the piinctigerous and the 
Icntigerous. I'he structure of the Dibranchiate's eye is shown m 
section in fig. 14, C, and m hg. 33, and its development in figs 34 and 
37. The open sac which forms the retina of the young Dibranchiate 
closes up, and constitutes the posterior chamber of the eye, or 
pnmitive optic vesicle (fig. 37, A, poc). The lens forms as a structure- 
less CTOwth, secreted by both the internal and cxtcnral surfaces of 
the front wall of the optic vesicle (fig. 37, B, /). The integument 
around the primitive optic vesicle wliich has sunk below the surface 
now rises up and forms firstly nearest the axis of the eye the Indian 
folds (if m B, fig. 37 ; ik in ng. 33 ; If in fig. 14), and then secondly 
an outer circular fold grows up like a wall and completely closes over 
the iridian folds and the axis of the pnmitive vesicle (fig. 33, C). 
This covering is transparent, and is the cornea. In the oceanic 
Decapoda the cornea docs not completely dose, but leaves a central 
aperture traversed by tlie optic axis. These forms are termed 
Oigopsidae by C. d'Orbigny, whilst the Decapoda With closed cornea 
are termed Myoiisidoe. In the Octopoda the cornea is closed, and 
there is yet another fold thrown ovef the eye. The skin surrounding 
the cornea presents a free circular margin, and can be drawn over 
the sixrfaoe of the cornea by a sphincter muscle. It thus acts as an 
adjustable diaphragm, exactly, similar m movement to the iris of 
Vertebrates. Sepia and. allied Decapods have a horizontal kxwer 
eyelid, that is to say, only one-hali of the sphincter-*hke fold cA 
uttegunimt is mbvalde* The statOcysts are situated ventratly 
between the pedal and visceral gangha, and are entirely enclosed 


m the cranicil cartilage. The cavity of each is continued into a small 
blind process which is the remnant of the t mbryomc connexion of 
the vesicle with the external surface. The sensory opithehuni is at 
the anterior end of A 

calcareous and partly — **' ^"""***"^"^ 17 ***^^ 

01 game cxccpi m 

PJedone, in which ^it B 

' ulc* and passes 

thiough the pedal Fk., 34. -Diagrams of sections .shov\ mg the 
ganglion. early stage of development of tlie e\e ot 

There is no bian- Lnlioo wTien it is. like the neimanent eve ol 




thiough the pedal Fk., 34. -Diagrams of sections .shov\ mg the 
ganglion. early stage of development of tlie e\e ot 

There is no bian- Lohgo wTien it is, like the peimanent eye ol 
dual osphradiiim Nautilus and of Patella, an op<'n sac. (From 
111 the Dibranchiata l.ankester) 

cor respond mg to ^ Fir.st appeal ance of the eye as a ring 
lhatof 7Vrt«/i/^c5,but hke upgrowth. 

the olfactory organ lugiowth of the ring-like wall so as to 

Ol rhinophorc near form a sac, tiu* pnmitive optic vesicle of 
lae eye is present j 
In Sepia and the 

majoritv ol the l)i1>ranchiata it i.s a ‘ample pit, in some of ttie 
Oigopsida it IS a projection which may be stalked. 

Reproduction and Development.- The modification of one cir a 
pair of the arms m the male lor purposes of copulation has alre.idv 


pair of the arms m the male lor jiurposes of copulation has alre.idy 
lieen described. In many genera the sexes diner from out' anotlier 
m other characters also. As a rule the males are more slender or 
smaller than the females. The maximum degree of sexual dimor- 
phism occurs in Argonauta among the Octopods ; in this genus 
the female may be fifteen times as laigi* as the male, and the peculiar 
inodihcation of tlie dorsal arms for the secretion of the shell occurs 
m the female onl}', no shell being formed in the male. In most 
cases the females arc much more numerous than the males, but the 


oppo.site relation appears to exist in those Octopoda in which the 
hectocotylus is autotomous, for as many as four hectocotyh have been 
found in the palhal cavity of a .single female. When the heclo- 
cotylus IS not detached it is usually inserted into the palhal cavity 
of the female so as to deposit the spermatm3hores in or near tlie 
aperture of the oviduct, but in Sepias and Lohffo they are merely 
deposited on the ventral lobes of the buccal membrane. 

The eggs are laid .shortly after copulation. In tlie Octopoda and 
in Sepia, Sepiola and Ro%sia, each ('gg has a separate envelope con- 
tinued into a long stalk by which it is attached with several others 
m a cluster. In Argonanta the eggs are earned by the female in the 
cavity of the bhell. In Loltgo the eggs are very numerous, and are 
eiiclosi'd in c^Tm^lrlcal transparent gelatinous strings united at one 
end into a cluster. 


The ('ephalopoda appear to be the only Invertcbrati‘s in which 
the egg IS mesoblastic and telolecithal like that of Vertebrata. This 
is the result of the huge quantity of the yolk, and the po.sition the 
lattei assumes in relation to the blastoderm. In all other Mollu.sca 


the segmentation is complete though m some cases very unequal. 
In the egg of Loltgo, which has been chiefly studied (hg. 35), the 
protoplasmic pole is at the narrower end of the egg, and .segmentation 
IS restricted to this end, forming a Uyei of ectoderm ct'lls. From 
one part of the periphery of the ectodenu proliferation of cells takes 
place and gives rise to a layer of scattered nuclei over the whole 
surface of the yolk. The region of proliferation marks the anhl side 
of the ectoderm, and the layer of nuclei forms the perivltelline 
membrane. This process must be regarded as equivalent to the 
first stage of invagination, the yolk being surrounded by hypoblast 
cells or their nuclei. Later on the same anal edge of the ectoderm 
forms another cellular layer, the endoderm proper, which forms a 
continuous sheet below the ectoderm. 

The mesoderm also originates at the anAl side of the ectoderm and 
extends in two bands right and kit hetwetm ectoderm and endoderm. 
After the mesoderm is thus established, a little vesicle lying upon 
and open to the yolk is formed froru the endoderm, and this vesicle 
ultimately gives rise to the stomach, the two lobes of the liver and 
the intestine. The buccal mass and oesophagus arise from a stomo- 
dacal invagination, and the anus is formed later from a short procto- 
dacal invagination. 

The external changes pi form are as follows : -The mantle is the 
middle of the embryonic area, and in its centre is the shell-gland, 
which, however, behaves tn a different way from that seen in other 
Molluscs. Its borders grow inwards and approach each other to form 
the shcll-sac. E. Ray Lankester showed that in A reonauia and other 
Octopo<is the shell -sac disappears before it is closea up, but in other 
forms except Sphuta it closes completely and the shell develops 
within it. The later^and posterior oorders of the embryo fonfi the 
foot, and these borders grow out into ten or eight lobes which becorae 
the arms, and which at fr^t, as seen in 35 (o), are entirely pdstorior 
to the mouth. Development actually shbws the anterior arins 
gradually growing round the mouth and uniting in front o£ it 
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Fm. 35. — Development of Loltgo. 

X, View of the cleavage of the y. Vicwof the posterior face of an 
egg during the first formation embryo of the same age as (8). 
of embryonic cells. Letters in (3) to (9) — a, lateral 

2, Lateral view of the egg at a fins of the mantle ; b, mantle- 


little later stage, a, Limit 
to which the layer of cleav- 
age-cells has spread over the 
egg ; b, portion of the egg 
(shaded) as yet uncovered by 
cleavage-cells , the auto- 
plasts ; kp, cleavage - pole 
where first cells were formed. 

3. Later stage, the limit a now 

extendoci so as to leave but 
httle of the cgg-surface (6) 
unenclosed. The eyes 
mouth (e) and mantle-sac (u) 
have appeared. 

4. loiter stage, anterior surface, 

the embryo is becoming 
nipped off from the yolk- 
sac (g). 

5. View of an embryo similar to 

(3) from the cleavage-pole 
or Centro-dorsal area. 

6. Later stage, posterior surface. 

7. Section in a median dorso- 

ventral and antero-posterior 
plane <?f an epabryo of the 
same age as (4)', 

8 . View of the anterior face of 

an older embryo, 


skirt ; c, supra-ocular in- 
vagination to form the 
white body ” ; d, the eye : 
<?, the mouth ; /h \ the 
five paired processes of the 
fore - foot ; g, rhythmically 
contractile area of the yolk- 
sac, which is Itself a heraia- 
hke protrusion of the median 
ortion of the fore- foot ; 
, dotted line showing inter- 
nal area occupied by yolk 

i food-material of the egg) ; 
5, first rudiment of the cpi- 
podia (paired ridges which 
unite to form the siphon or 
funnel) ; /, sac of the radula 
or lingual ribbon ; m, 
stomach ; n, rudiments of 
the gills (paired ctenidia) ; 
o, the otocysts — a pair pf 
invaginations of the surface 
of the epipodia ; p, the optic 
ganglion; q, the distal por- 
tion of tfie ridges which form 
the siphon. ^ being the basal 
portion of the same struct- 
ure; the vesicle-like 


rudiment of the intestine 
formed independently of the 
parts connected with the 
mouth, 5, A, m, and without 
invagination ; s, rudiment 
of the salivary glands ; / in 
(7), the shell -sac at an earlier 
stage open (see fig. 36), now 
closed up ; u, the open shell- 
sac formed by an uprising 
nng-like growth of the centro- 


dorsal area ; w in (5). the 
mantle-skirt commencing to 
be raised up around the area 
of the shell-sac. In (7) mes 
points to the middle cell- 
layer of the embryo, ep to 
the outer layer, and h to the 
deep layer of fusiform cells 
which separates everywhere 
the embryo from the yolk or 
food-material lying within it. 


Between the mantle and the foot are two ndges which form the 
funnel, and their position shows them to be the epipodia. The 
otocysts and eyes are formed as invaginations of ectoderm, the 
former behind the eyes, at the sides of the funnel. All the nerve- 
centres, cerebral, visceral, pedal and optic, are formed as prolifera- 
tions of the ectodcim. At the sides of the optic ganglia a pair of 
ectodermic invaginations are formed, which m the adult become the 
white liodies of the eyes, surrounding the optic ganglion. These are 
vestiges of lateral cerebral lobes wlucli degenerate in the course of 
development 

The coelomic cavity appears as a symmetrical pair of spaces in 
the mesoderm, right and left ot the intestine, and from it grow out 
the genital ducts and the renal organs. The gonad develops from 
the wall of the coelom 

Phylogenv and Classipcation — The order is divided into two sub- 
orders, Decapocla and Octopoda, by the presence or absence of the 
tentacular arms. The Decapoda are more adapted for .swimming 
than the Octopoda, the body being usually provided with fins. In 
the former also there is generally an internal shell of considerable 
size, often calcified, while in tht‘ Octopoda only the merest vestiges 
of a shell remain There can be no doubt that the Octopoda were 
derived from the Decapoda, although from the absence of skeletal 
structures fossil re- 
mains of Octopods 
are almost entirely 
unknown. Palae- 
octopus, however, 
occurs m the Cre- 
taceous, while shells 
of A rgonnuta do not 
appear before the 
Pliocene. The De- 
capoda arc abund- 
antly represented m 
Ihe Secondary for- 
mations by the 
Belemmtidae , whose 
shell (fig. iq) con- 
sists of a straight 
conical phragma- 
cone covered posteriorly by a very thick rostrum, and produced 
anteriorly into a thm long prodstracum which is only occasionally 
preserved. In certain cases remains of the arms provided with 
nooks, and of the ink-sac, have been recognized. The Belemmtidae 
appear first in the Up])er Tnas. attain their maximum development 
in the Jurassic rocks, and are not continued into the Tertiary period, 
though represented in the Eocene by a fev/ allied forms. 

There is no difficulty in deriving the typical existing Decapocla 
fiom Belem mtidae, ana many of the extinct forms may have oeen 
directly ancestral. Chitinous “ jKms ” like that of Loltgo, however, 
begin to appear in the Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks, so that in this 
case as in many others the parent form and the modified form 
existed contemporancouvsly, and the latter alone has survived. 
The oldest shells of the Sepia type are from the Eocene, and it is 
perhaps possible that the Sepiidae arose separately from the Belem- 
nites. 

It is a cunous fact that no fossil specimens of the genus Spirula 
have been found, but this may be due to the fact that it occurs only 
m deep water. At any rate there is no evidence that the shell of 
Spirula has lost a rostrum and a prodstracum ; its characters must 
be regarded as primitive, not secondary. In the characters of the 
protoconch and of the commencement of the siphuncle, the shell of 
Spirula agrees with that of the Ammonoids, and in both its position 
19 ventral, although in most Ammonoids the shell being cxogastric 
the ventral side is the convex or external, while in Spirula the shell 
is endogastric and the siphuncle internal. The fact that the shell 
19 not completely enclosed by the mantle is also a primitive character. 

With regard to the general morphology of the Cephalopoda, it is 
difficult to reconcile the existence of two pairs of renal tubes as well 
as a pair of genital ducts in Nautilus with the view that the original 
Mollusc was unsegmented and had only one pair of coelomoducts. 
Considering the great epedali ration, however, and high degree of 
organization of the Cephalopods, it is evident that the earliest 
Nautiloid whose remaiiis are -known to us must have had a long 
evolutionary history behind it, and such metamerism as exists may 
have been developed in the course of its own historv. In the other 
direction the evidence seems to prove that the Dibranchiata with 
only two renal ducts have been derived from the Tetmbranchiata. 



Fig. 36. — Section through aboral end of 
embryo of Loltgo showing shell-sac still open. 
cp, Ectoderm ; m, mesoderm ; m', endoderm ; 
shs, .shell-sac ; y, yolk 
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Suborder i. Decapoda. — Four pairs of ordinary non-retractile 
arms which are shorter than the body» and one pair of tentacular 
arms, situated between the third and fourth normal arms on each 
side and retractile withm special pouches. Suckers pedunculated 
and provided with homy rings, on the tentacular arms confined 
usually to the distal extremities. Usually a well-developed internal 
shell, and lateral fins on the edges of the body. Heart in a coelomic 
cavity ; nidamentary glands usually present. 

Tribe i. Oigopsida . — A wide aperture in the cornea. Two ovi- 
ducts in the female. In fossil genera and Sptrula, shell has a multi- 
locular phragmacone with a siphuncle : initial chamber globular 
and larger than the second chamber. The most ancient forms char- 
acterized by the small size of the rostrum and prodstracum, and large 



Fig. 37. — Right and left sections through embryos of Lohgo. 

(After Lankester.) 

Same stage as fig 35 (4). mg as an invagination of 

Same stage as fig 35 (8) ; the outer cell-layer, 

only the left side of the mtf, Mantle -skirt, 

section.s is drawn, and the g, Gill. 

food-material which occu- ps, Pcn-sac or shell-sac, now 
pics the space internal to closed, 

the membrane ym is dg, Dorsal groove, 

omitted. poc. Primitive optic vesicle, now 

al. Rectum. closed (see fig. 34). 

15 , Ink-sac. /, Lens. 

ep, Outer cell-layer. r. Retina. 

mes. Middle cell-layer. soc, Second or anterior optic 

ym, Deep cell-layer of fusiform chamber still open. 

cells (yolk-membrane). if, Iridean folds. 

ng, Optic nervc-ganglion. C, The primitive invagination 

ot, Otocyst. to form one of the otocysts, 

wh, The “ white body " of the as seen in fig. 35 (5) and 

adult ocular capsule form- (6). 

size of the phragmacone. In the living genera, except Sptrula, the 
shell is a chitinous gladius. 

Fam. I. Belemnoteuthidae. Extinct ; shell with well-developed 
phragmacone, and rostrum merely a calcareous envelope ; 
siphuncular nocks directed backwards as in Nautiloidea ; ten 
equal arms provided with hooks. Phragmoieuthts, Tnas. Belem- 
noteuthis, Jurassic and Cretaceous. Acanthoteuthis, Jurassic. 

Fam. 2. Aulacacerattdae. Extinct : phragmacone with widely 
separated septa ; rostrum well developed and claviform. 
Aulacoceras, Trias. Atractites, Trias and Jurassic. Xipko- 
teuthts, Lias. 

Fam. 3. B$lemnitida$, Extinct ; phragmacone short with ventral 
siphuncle, prolonged dorsally into long prodstracum ; rostrum 
large and cylindncal. Belemnites, 350 species from Jurassic and 
Ctetacebim. Diploconus, Upper Jurassic. 

Fam. 4. Belopieridae, Extinct ; rostrum and phragmacone 
well cjievcloped, phragmacone often curved; initial chamber 
small BelopierajSiocenjt, Bayanoteuthis, Eocene. Spirulifostra, 
Miocene. 

Fhm. 5. Spituiidae, Dorsal and ventral sides of posterior ex- 
tremity of shell uncovered by mantle ; , no rostrum or pro- 
dstracum ; sfiell calcareous, , coiled endogastrically and siphon* 
culated ; fins posterior. Spirula, three living species known, 
ab3rs8ad. 


Fam. 6. Ommaiostrephidett. Shell internal and chitinouB, ending 
aborally in a little narrow cone ; tentacular arms short and 
thick ; suckers with denticulate rings. OmmatQ9$feph$$t fins 
aboraJ, simple and rhomboidal. British. CtenopUryx, fins 
pectinate, as long as the body ; Bathyteuthts, finS' terminal, 
rudimentary ; tentacular arms, filiform ; abyssal. JRkyncho- 
teuthts, tentacular arms united to form a beak-shaped appendage. 
Symplectoteuthis. Tracheloteuthts, Dortdtcus, Atchtieulh^ ; this 
is the largest of Cephalopoda, reaching 60 ft. in length inclnding 
arms. 

Fam. 7. Thysanoteuthtdae. Arms enlarged, bearing two rows 
of suckers and filaments ; fins triangular, extending whole 
length of body. Thysanoteuthts, Mediterranean. 

Fam. 8. Onychoteuthidae, Fins terminal ; tentacular arms long , 
suckers with hooks. Onychoteuthis, hook-bearing suckers on 
tentacular arms only. Enoploteuthis, hook-hearing suckers 
on all the arms. Vetanya, body very short, tentacular arms 
atrophied in the adult, Mediterranean. Chaunoteuthts, body 
elongated, tentacular arms atrophied. Pterygioteuthis, A nets- 
tfoteuthts, Abtaha, Teleotcuthis Lepidoteuthi% 

Fam. 9. Gonatidae. Body elongated ; fins terminal ; radula 
with only two lateral teeth. Gonatus, 

Fam. 10. Chetroteuthidae, Tentacular arms long, not retractile ; 
resisting apparatus well developed. Chetrnteuthts, suckers 
along the whole length of the tentacular arms. Doratop^ts, 
body very long and slender with aboral spine, dorsal arms very 
short. Hisiioteuthts, six dorsal arms united by membrane, 
photogenous organs present. Htsttopsis, membrane of dorsal 



Fig. 38. — Octopodous Cephalopods ; one-fourth the natural size 

linear. 

A, Pinnoctopus cordiformis, Quoy and Gam ffrom Now Zealand). 

B, Tremoctopus violacem, Ver. (from the Mediterranean), 

C, Ctanchia scabra, Owen (from the Atlantic Ocean ; one of the 
Decapoda). 

D, Cirrhoteuthis Millleri, Each, (from the Greenland coast). 

arms only half-way up the arms, photogenous organs present. 
Calliteuthis, no brachial membrane, photogenous organs present. 
Grimuldtteuthis, two fins on each side, no tentacular arms. 

Fam. II. Cranchndae. Eight normal arms, very short; eyes 
prominent ; fins small and terminal. Cranchta, body short, 
urse-sliaped, normal arms short, fins entirely aboral. LoHgopsis, 
ody elongated, conical, tentacular arms slender. Leackta, 
tentacular arms absent, funnel without a valve, Taonitis, body 
elongated, normal arms^ rather short, eyes pedunculated. 

Tribe a. Myopstda ^ — No aperture in the cornea. Left oviduct 
only developed m female. Internal shell 'v^^ithoiat a distinct phrag- 
macone, calcified or simply chitinous. , 

Fam. t. Sepiidae, Qody wide apd fiat ; fins narrow, extending 
the whole length of the body ; shell calcareous and laminated. 
BeloseHa, a rudiment of rostrum and phragmacone present in 
shell. Eocene. Sepia, shell with a ro6trum« British* Sepiella, 
shell without a rostrum. 
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Fam. 2. Sepiohdae, Body short, rounded at tlie aboral end ; fins 
rcnmded, inserted inr middle of body-length ; shell chitinous, 
small or aWnt. S^ptola, head united to mantle doraally, 
Bntish. Rossid, head not united to mantle. Bntish. StoioUuthis 
and Inioteuthts, without shell. HetefoteiUktB Euprymna, 

Fam. 3. Id%os0pudc^&. Body elongated, with rudimentary ter- 
minal fins ; ) internal shell almost lost. ldto&$pius^ 5-5 cm. long, 
Indian Oceia. 

Fam. 4. Sepiadarndae. Body short ; mantle united to head 
dorsally ; no sheJl. Septadanum, Pacihe Ocean. Septolotdea, 
Australian. 

Fam. 5. Lohetntdae, Body elongated and conical ; fins extending 
forward beyond the middle of bodydength ; sliell chitmous, 
well developed. Lohgo, fins triangular, aborai, British. Septo- 
teuthts, fins rounded, extending along whole of Ixidy-length 
Lolwlus, Lohguncul<i. The following fossil genera, known only 
their gladius and mk-sac, have been placed near Loligo — 
Teuikopsts, BdoteHthts and Geoteulhis, Lias ; Phylloteuthts, 
Cretaceous; Ples%oteuth%$, Jurassic and Cretaceous, 

.Suborder 2. Octopoda. — Only four pairs of arms, all similar 
and longer than the body. Body short and rounded aborally. 



Suckers sessile. Heart not contained in coelom. No nidamentary 
glands. 

Tribe i. Leioglossd. — No radula. Arms united by a complete 
membrane. Fms on sides of body. 

Fam, Cirfhoieutkidae. Tentacular filaments on either side of 
the suckers. Ciffhoteut)\ts, palllal sac ptominont. fins large, 
pelade. OpisthoteufHts, body flattened, with small fins, deep- 
sea. VamPyroteuihtsi, four fins. Palaeoct^pus, fqssll^ Cretaceous. 

Tribe 2, Tmt^hyefossa . — Badula present. No fins. 

I, Ampitw^Hdak. Atxas united by ipembranc; funnel 
attached to mafitle, dividing the palliai aperture into two. 
Afnphiinius, peliiglc. 


Fam. 2. Alloposidae, All arms united by membrane ; mantle 
joined to head by dorsal band and two lateral xommissures. 
Alloposus, pelagic. 

Fam. 5. Octopodidae. Arms long and equal, without metabrano ; 
hectocotylus not autotomous. No cephalic aquiferous pores. 
Octopus, two rows of suckers on each arm, British. Eledone, 
single row of suckers on each arm. Scaeurgus, Pinnoctopus, 
Cistopus, Japetella. 

Fain. 4. Philomxidae. Hectocotylus autotomous ; arms unequal 
m siao ; aquiferous pores on head and funnel. Tremoctopus, 
two dorsal pairs of arms united by membrane. Ocyiho%, without 
interbrachial membrane. 

Fam, 5. Argonautidac. Hectocotylus autotomous ; no intcr- 
brachial membrane ; extremities of dorsal arms m female 
expanded and secictmg a shell ; males very small, without 
shell. Argonaut a. 

Literature * Use has been freely made above oX the article by 
E. Ray Lankeste^r, on AJollusca, in the 9th edition of this Encyclo- 
pedia. For the clucl modern works, see Bashford Dean, “ Note.H 
on Living Nautilus,” Amer, Nat. xxxv., 1901 ; Arthur Willey, 
” Contribution lo the Natural History of the Pearly Nautilus,” 
A. Willey’s Zoolognal Results, pt. vi. (1902) ; Foord, Cat. Fossil 
Cephalopoda %n British Museum ; Alpheus Hyatt, ” Fossil Cephalo- 
pods ol the Museum of Comp. Zoology,” BulK Mus. Comp. Zool. 
j (Cambiidge, U.S., 1868) ; Jalta, ” I Ccfalopodi viventi nel golfo di 
Napoli,” Fauna und Flora de^ Golfes von Neapel, xxiii. (1896) , 
Joubin, ” C6phalopodes de I’atlantique nord/* ” Ceph. de U Princesse 
Alice,” Camp, set Albert F'^ de Monaco, ix. (1895), xxii (1900) , 
J*aul Pelseneer, “Mollusca,” m the Treatise on Zoology, edited by 
E. Ray Lankester (J. T. C ) 

CEPHEUS, in Greek mythology, the father of Andromeda 
{q.v.) ; in astronomy, a constellation of the northern hemisphere, 
mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century B.c.) and Aratus (3rd 
century b.c.). Ptolemy catalogued 13 stars in this constellation, 
Tycho 11, and llevehus 51. The most interesting star in it is 
S Cephei, a remarkable double star, the brighter component of 
which is a short period variable (5*37 days), with a range in 
magnitude of 3*7 lo q-q ; it is also a spectroscopic binary. 

CEPHISODOTUS, the name of the father and of the son of 
Praxiteles, both sculptors like himself. The former must have 
flourished about 400 B r. A noted work of his was Peace bearing 
the infant Wealth, of which a copy exists at Munich. Peace is a 
Madonna-like figure of a somewhat conservative type : the child 
Wealth is less successful. Cephisodotus also made^ like his son, 
a figure of Hermes carrying the child Dionysus, unless indeed 
ancient critics have made two works of one. He made certain 
statues for the city of Megalopolis, founded in 370 b.c. Of the 
work of the younger Cephisodotus, his grandson, we have no 
remains ; he was a prolific sculptor of the latter part of the 4th 
century b.c., especially noted for portraits, of Menander, of the 
orator Lycurgus, and others (see J. Overbeck, Antike SchrifF 
qiidlen, p. 255). 

OERAM (Strang), an island of the Dutch East Indies, in the 
Molucca group, lying about f S., and between 127° 45' and 131® 
E. Its length is a little over 200 m., its greatest breadth about 
50 m., and its area, including neighbou^ng islets, 6621 sq. m. 
It consists of two parts, (ireat Ceram and Little Ceram or 
Huvamohel, united by the isthmus of Taruno ; and, for ad- 
ministrative purposes, is assigned to the residency of Amboyna, 
being divided into ELairatu or West Ceram, Wahai and Amahai, 
the northern and the southern parts of Middle Ceram, and Waru 
or Eastern Ceram. No central chain of mountains stretches 
west and east through the island, but near the north coast hills, 
rising 2300 to 2600 ft., slope steeply to the shore. Near the south 
coast, west of the Bay of Elpaputeh, a complex mass of mountains 
forms a colossal pyramid, with peaks rising to nearly 5000 ft. 
The isthmus connecting the two parts of the island is very 
narrow, and has a height of only 460 to 490 ft. The chief rivers 
flow north and south into bays, but are navigable only for a few 
miles during the rainy season. The raimall is very heavy, 
amounting to 121 in. (mean annual) on the isouth coast. On the 
north coast the bays of Savai and Warn are accessible for small 
vessels. TTie geological structure, consisting chiefly of eruptive 
rocks and crystalline limestone^ is similar to that of northern 
Amboyna. In the eastern section the prevailing rock is crystal- 
line chalk, similar to that of Buni. S^Cral hot springe occur, 
and earthquakes are not infrequent. About 4000 persons 
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perished in the earthquake (rf 1899. A large part of the interior is 
covered with dense forests, and except along the coast the popu- 
lation is scanty. For the naturalist Ceram is without much 
interest, lacking characteristic species or abundance of specimens. 
The Bandanese pay occasional visits to shoot bears and deer ; 
there are numbers of wild goats and cattle ; and among birds are 
mentioned cassowaries, cockatoos, birds of paradise^ and the 
swallows that furnish edible nests. A large number of fish are 
to be found in the various rivers ; and as early as i860 no fewer 
than 2i;5 species were described. The most vduable timber tree 
is the iron-wood. Rice, maize, coco-nuts, sugar-cane and a 
variety of fruits are grown ; and some tobacco is exported to 
Europe ; but by far the most important production is the sago 
palm, which grows abundantly in the swampy distncts, espiecially 
of Eastern Ceram, and furnishes a vast supply of food, not only 
to Ceram itself, but to other islands to the east. The Dutch 
have established cocoa and coffee plantations at various points. 
The coast - villages are inhabited by a mixed Malay popula- 
tion, Buginese, Macassars, Balinese and other races of the 
archipelago. The interior is occupied by the aborigines, a people 
of Papuan stock. They are savages and head-hunters. The 
introduction of Christianity was hampered by the baneful 
influence of a secret society called the Kakian Union, to which 
pagans, Mahommedans and Christians indiscriminately attached 
themselves ; and it has several times cost the Dutch authori- 
ties considerable efforts to frustrate their machinations (see 
Ti’jdschnp van Ned, Ind., fifth year). The total pxjpulation is 
estimated at 100,000, including 12,000 Christians and 16,000 
Mahommedans. The chief settlements are Savai at the north 
and Elpaputeh at the south end of the isthmus of Taruno. 
There was a Dutch fort at Kambello, on the west side of Little 
Ceram, as early as *646. 

GERAMICS, or Keramics (Gr. KipafMo^, earthenware), a general 
term for the study of the art of pottery. It is adopted for this 
purpose both in French {ciramique) and m German {Keramik), and 
thus has its convenience m English as representing an inter- 
national form of description for a study which owes much to the 
art experts of all nations, though ceramic ’’ and ceramics 
do not appear in English as technical terms till the middle of the 
Tcjth century. 

'fhe word ‘‘ pottery (Fr. pdiene) in its widest sense includes 
all objects fashioned from.clay and then hardened by fire, though 
there is a growing tendency to restrict the word to the commoner 
articles of this great class and to apply the word “ porcelain ’’ to 
all the finer varieties. This tendency is to be deprecated, as it is 
founded on a misconception ; the word ‘‘ porcelain should only 
be applied to certain well-marked varieties of pottery. The very 
existence of pottery is dependent on two important natural 
properties of that great and widespread group of rocky or earthy 
substances known as clays, viz. the property of plasticity (the 
power of being readily kneaded or moulded while moist), and 
the property of being converted when fired into one of the most 
indestructible of ordinary things. 

The clays form such an important group of mineral substances 
that the reader must refer to the article Ci.ay for an account of 
their occurrence, composition and properties. In this article we 
shall only deal with the various clays as they have affected the 
problems of the potter throughout the ages^ The clays found on 
or close to the earth’s surface are so varied in composition and 
properties that we tnay see in them one of the vital factors that 
has determined the nature of the pottery of different countries 
and different peoples. They vary in plasticity, and in the hard- 
ness, colour and tejtture of the fired product, t!hmugh an astonish- 
ingly wide range* To-day the fine, plastic, white-burning clays of 
the sbuth of England are carried all over Europe and America 
for the fabneation of modern wares, but that is a state of affairs 
which has only been attained in recent times* Even down to 
the 1 8th century, the potters of every country could only use •on 

extepsiVe Scale the clays of their own impiediate district, and 
the ihftpehce of this controlling factor on the jittery of Wghne 
centuries has never yet reoeivi^ the attention it deserves/ 

^ The archaeologist is frequently puzzled as to the placC of ori^n 
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General Evolution of Pottery . — ^The primitive raceUDf mankind, 
whether of remote ages or of tcKlay, took perforce «uch as 
they found on the surface of the ground, or by some riverTbei^and 
with the rudimentary preparation of spreading it out tin a stone 
slab if necessary and picking out any rocky fragments oiappreci- 
able size, then beating it with the hands, with stones or biMurds, or 
treading it with the feet to render it fairly uniform in consistency, 
proceeded to fashion it into such shapes as need or fancy dictated. 
Fired in an open fire, or in the most rudim^>^f^*y of potter’# 
kiln, such pottery may be buff, drab, brown or red~and these 
from imperfect firing become smoked, grey or black. How many 
generations of men, of any race, handed on their painfully 
acquired bits of knowledge before this earliest stage was passed, 
we can never know ; but here and there, where tlie drcumstauces 
were favourable or the race was quick of observation, we can 
trace in the work of prehistoric man in many countries a gradually 
advancing skill ba^d on increased technical knowledge. For 
ages tools and methods remained of the simplest— the fingers 
for shaping or building up vessels, a piece of mat or basket- 
work for giving initial support to a more ambitious vase, — until 
some original genius of the tribe finds that by starting to build up 
his pot on the flattened side of a boulder he can turn his support 
so as to bring every part in succession under his hand, and lo I 
the potter’s wheel is invented — ^not brought down from heaven by 
one of the gods to a favoured race, as the myths of all the older 
civilizations or barbarisms, Egyptian, Clialdaean, Greek, Scythian, 
and Chinese have fabled, but born from the brain and hand of 
man stniggling to fulfil his allotted task. 

Formerly every writer on the history of pottery seemed to 
imagine that the very rudest pottery must have been the inven- 
tion of Egyptian, Chinese or some other distinct race from which 
the knowledge radiated to all the other races of the prehistoric 
world. No conception could be more erroneous. Since the 
middle of the igth century research has established beyond doubt 
that wherever clay was found men became potters of a sort, just 
as they became hunters, carpenters, smiths, &c., by sheer force of 
need and slowly-gathered tradition. The not yet exploded view 
that Egypt or Assyria was the special cradle of this art, and tl>at 
the pottery of the Greeks and Romans directly descended from 
such a parent stock, cannot survive in view of the incontestable 
evidence that pottery was made by the prehistoric peoples of 
what we now call Greece, Italy, Spain and other countries, long 
before they were aware that any other peoples lived on the earth 
than themselves. 

For centuries this simple hand-made pottery was hardened by 
drying in the sun, so that it would serve for the storage of dried 
grain, &c,, but the increasing use of fire would soon bring out the 
amazing fact that a baked clay vessel became as hard as stone. 
Then, too, came the knowledge that even in one district all the 
clays did not fire to the same colour, and colour decoration arose> 
in a rude daubing or smearing of some clay or earth (a ruddle or 
bole perhaps), which was found to give a bright red or buff colour 
on vessels shaped in a duller-coloured clay — most precious of all 
were little deposits of white clay which kept their purity unsullied 
through the fire,— and by these primitive means the races of the 
dawn made their wares. On this substructure all the pottery 
of the last four thousand years has been built, for behind all 
Egyptian, Greek or Chinese pottery we find the sfiwne primitive 
foundations. 

Wc now reach the beginnings of recorded history, and as the 
great nations of the past emer^ from the shadows tliey each 
develop the potter’s art in an individual way* The Egyptians 
evolve schemes of glowing colour— ^brilliant glazes iked on 
objects, shaped in sand hold together with a littie clay, or actually 
carved from rocks or stones \ the Greeks produce their mirvcls 

of some example of ancient pottery — was if made in the district 
where it was fbund. or had It been imported from some other centre I 
When We possess a suiShcient body of analytical data obtained by the 
use of on» general chamicid method, an analyses of # fragnantt wil) 
frequently enable suqh a question to b® answered, wfiero now aj) k 
doubt and sbkiulation. But the Analytical teiultB published httiiAMo 
are often not Worth' the paper they ard printed' on wsnch apitiptise, 
the older methods oTallkate analysis being only hpproidmatii*. 
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of plastic form, and theft^ excited by their growing skill in metal 
Work^ turn the plastic clay into imitations of metal forms. These 
hations are overthrown, and the Romans spread some knowledge 
—only a tincture, it most be confessed — over all the lands they 
hold in fee ; and frorh the Euphrates to the Atlantic, from Egypt 
to the Wall of Hadrian, they set alight potters* fires that have 
never since been extinguished. The Roman empire falls, and 
over Europe its pottery is forgotten along with its greater 
achievements ; yet still pottery-making goes on in a very simple 
way, to be slowly revived and modified once more by the com- 
munities of monks, who, in later centuries, replace the Roman 
legions as the great civilizing influence in Europe. Meantime 
Egypt and the nearer East continued, in a debased form, the 
splendours of their glorious past, and glazed and painted pottery 
was still made by traditional methods. What part the Byzantine 
civilization and the Persians played during this obscure time, we 
are only just beginning to realize ; but we now know that many 
interesting kinds of decorated pottery were made at Old Cairo, at 
Alexandria, at Damascus, in Syria, Anatolia and elsewhere (on 
which the later Moslem potters founded their glorious works), 
at a time when all over Europe crocks of simple red or drab clay, 
covered only with green and yellow lead-glazes, were the sole 
evidence of the potter’s skill. What the Arab conquests destroyed, 
and what their breath quickened into life, we can only guess ; 
but the fact is indisputable that with the Mahommedan con- 
quests there came a time when the potter’s art of the Occident 
reached its highest expression, and when methods and knowledge 
hitherto confined to Egypt, Syria and Persia were spread from 
Spain and the south of France to India — even, it may be, into 
China. 

Meantime, in the farther East, the Chinese — the greatest race 
of potters the world has ever seen — were quietly gathering 
strength, until from their glazed, hard-fired pottery there emerged 
the marvellous, white translucent porcelain, one of the wonders 
of the medieval world, ^ 

With the dawn of the 15th century of our era, the state of 
affairs was practically this ; — In European countries proper wc 
find rudely fashioned and decorated wares in which we can trace 
the slow development of a native craft from the superposition 
of I^oman methods on the primitive work of the peoples. The 
vessels were mostly intended for use and not for show ; were 
clumsily fashioned of any local clay, and if glazed at all then only 
with coarse lead-glazes, coloured yellow or green ; in no case 
above the level of workmanship of the travelling brick- or tile- 
maker. The finest expression of this native style is to be found 
in the Gothic tile pavements of France, Germany and England, 
where all the colours are due to the clays and there is no approach 
to painting. In the Moslem countries — ^including the greater 
part of Spain and Sicily, Egypt and the nearer East, probably 
even to the very centre of Asia — pottery was being made either 
of whitish clay and sand, or of a light reddish clay coated with a 
white facing of fine clay or of tin-enamel, on which splendid 
decorative patterns in vivid pigments or brilliant iridescent 
lustres were painted. 

As early as the lath century or our era this superior artistic 
pottery of the Moslem nations had already attracted the notice of 
Europeans as an article of luxury for the wealthy and we may 
well believe the traditional accounts that Saracen potters were 
brought into Italy, France and Burgundy to introduce the 
practice of their art, while Italian potters certainly penetrated 
into the workshops of eastern Spain and elsewhere, and gathered 
new ideas. In Italy certainly, and in the south of France 
probably, efforts were continuously in progress to improve the 
native wares by coating the vessels with a white “ slip ” and 
drawing on them rude, painted patterns in green, yellow and 
purplish black. The increasing intercourse with Spain, in war 
and peace, also introduced the use of tinf^pamel after the fashion 
of the famous Hispano-Moresque wares, and by the end of the 
14th century a knowledge of tin-enamel was widespread in Italy 
an(j( paved the way to the glorious jpainted majolica of the 15th 
and i^th centuries# From Italy and Spain, Fran;ce and Holland, 
Germany, and finally, though much later, England learnt this art, 


and the tin-enamelled pottery of middle and northern Europe, so 
largely made during the 17th and i8th centuries, was the direct 
offshoot of this movement of the Italian Renaissance.^ 

During the isth and 16th centuries Chinese porcelain also 
began to find its way into Europe, and by the whiteness of its 
substance and its marvellous translucence excited the attention 
of the Italian majolists and alchemists. The first European 
imitation of this famous oriental porcelain of which we have 
indubitable record was made at Florence by fi'lche- 

mists or potters working under the patronage, and, it is said, with 
the active collaboration of Francesco de’ Medici. This Florentine 
porcelain was the first of those distinctively European wares, 
made in avowed imitation of the Chinese, which form a connect- 
ing link between pottery and glass, for they may be considered 
either as pottery rendered translucent or as glass rendered 
opaque by shaping and firing a mixture containing a large 
percentage of glass with a very little clay. After the cessation of 
the Florentine experiments we know of no European porcelain 
for nearly a century, though the importation of Chinese porcelain 
had largely increased owing to the activity of the various ** India ” 
companies. The next European porcelain, made like the 
Florentine of glass and clay, was that of Rouen (1673) and St 
Cloud (1696); and during the i8th century artificial glassy 
porcelain was made in France and England largely, and in other 
countries experimentally. German experimenters worked in 
another direction, and the first porcelain made in Europe from 
materials similar to the Chinese was produced at Meissen by 
Bottger (1710-1712). During the i8th century not only was 
there a very large trade in imported Chinese and Japanese 
porcelain, but there was a great development of porcelain 
manufacture in Europe ; and in every country factories were 
established, generally under royal or princely patronage, for the 
manufacture of artificial porcelain like the French, or genuine 
porcelain like the German. The English made a departure in 
the introduction of a porcelain distinct from either, through 
adding calcined ox-bones to the other ingredients ; and this 
English bone-porcelain — a well-marked species — is now largely 
made in America, France, Germany and Sweden as well as in 
England. 

By the end of the i8th century the risks and losses attendant 
on the manufacture of the French glassy porcelain had caused its 
abandonment, and a porcelain made from natural materials like 
the Chinese has since been generally made on the continent of 
Europe. 

The older tin-enamelled wares — derived from the Hispano- 
Moresque and the Italian majolica — so largely made in France, 
Holland, Germany and elsewhere during the 17th and i8th 
centuries, met with a fate analogous to that of the French 
porcelain. Tin-enamelled earthenware is always a brittle 
substance, soon damaged in regular use ; so that, when, in the 
middle of the i8th century, the English potter first appeared as a 
serious competitor with a fine white earthenware of superior 
durability and precision of manufacture, the old painted faience 
gradually disappeared between the upper millstone of European 
porcelain and the nether millstone of English earthenware. 

The 19th century witnessed a great and steady growth in the 
output of porcelain and pottery of all kinds in Europe and the 
United States. Mechanical methods were largely called in to 
supplement or replace what had hitherto remained almost pure 
handicraft. The English methods of preparing and mixjng the 
materials of the body and glaze^ and the English device of replac- 
ing painted decoration by machine printing, to a large extent 
carried the day, with a great gain to the mechanical aspects of the 

' It must always be borne in mind that, side by side with the 
production of artistic wares in all countries, the traditional craft 
of the village pot-maker continued, and has probably been less 
interfered with than is generally imagined, except in the British 
Isles. Any country market-place in Spain, Italy, Greece, France, 
Germany, or Holland is provided to-day witl^ a simple peasant 
pottery little removed in its forms, its decorations, or fts technical 
skill from the country work of the middle ages. In England the 
cheapness of machine-made pottery has largely destroyed such 
viUa^ industries. 
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work and in many cases with an entire extinction of its artistic 
spirit Even the hand-wwk that still rcmanad w is 1 ir^dy 
affected by the growing dcnvinance of maehiiun , uni the 
painting, gilding and decoration of pottery and porctl un in the 
first half of tin loth i ( nturv, !>e( une c^tr\ where nieclianual ind 
hackniMd i!r latter half of the igth centur) anotk i 

indue IK c w islortuiiUdv at w oik Side h\ siile with the men is~ 
mg mechanical ptiftUion of tlu gn it bulk <)f modern polttr\ 
there firew up a sdioul of innovators and c \pc nmcntalists, who 
reeivtd mam of th( oldei dcitiraliee niLlhuds that had falkn 
into olilivion and pniduced fresh and original work, in certain 
directions tvin bt\ond the achievements of the past Ihe 20th 
centur) opened with a wider outlook among the potters of h uropc 
and America In ( \crv counti} men were striving ome again to 
bring back to their world-old craft something of artistic taste 
and skill 


1 Cihuual Methods —h\\ primitive pottery, whether of ancient or 
of mo']< rn times has been made b> th( simplest me thods The cla> 
dug fiom the c'lrth s suifui v\ i oi j prtpnid h\ boiling and 
kneading with the hands ft ( t tir ^inipl^ lu ill* t-, of tom 01 wood 
stones ind hird p<irticks wm( pu 1 t 1 txU md tlu well 

tempered with watci was ust d without in> uUlilion Fioni this 
clay, vessels were sliaped by scooping out or cutting a solid lump 
or Dali, by building up piece by pact and smoothing down one layer 
upon another or by squeezing caki s of cla> on to some natural object 
or prejiared mould or form The potters wheel, though verv 
ancient, was a compaiativi ly late invention, arrived at independ- 
ently by rrany races of men In its simplest form it was a hea\> 



Fig 1 —l^ottcr mould 
mg a vessel on the whtel 
(from a painting in a tomb 
at Ihebcs about i8oon c ) 
Compare the wheel on the 
left m fig 5 



J K 2 — ^Fotter s whu 1 ol 
tlie time of the Ptolemies 
mo\ cd by the foot (fiom a 
wall-n kef at Pliilae) Com 
pare fig 5 the wheel on tiie 
right 


disk pivoted on a central point to bt set going by the hand as the 
workman squatted on the ground , and it may be seen to-day m 
India, Cyrlon China or Japan m all its primitive simplicity (see 
fig i) This form of potters whttl was the onl> one known until 
about the Christian era and then m Egypt apparently the inqirovc- 
ment was introduced of lengthening the spindle which carries the 
throwing-wheel and mounting on it near the base a much laiger disk 
which the potter could rotate with his loot, and so have both hands 
tree for the manipulation of the clay (fig 2) No further advance 
seems to have been made before the 17th centurj, when the whe< I 
was spun b\ nif ms of a cord working over a pulley , and though i 
sh iiii (1 iM 11 w 1 m 1 1 was introduced m the middle of the igth eentui \ 
this hu in It in uiis the best for the production of lint jiottery 
A prevalent misconception with regard to the pottei s 
needs correction For anything beyond very simple sh qics u is 
impossible to carry the work to completion on the wlutl it oju 
operation as is generally imagined All that the peitter cm ek> whih 
the clay is soft enough to Ihiow ' on the wIillI is to let a lough 
shape of even thicUmss 1 his ojierition conijikltd th< jntit is 
removed from the whet I and set aside to dr) U ht n it is iboul 
leather-hard it m ly be re-eentuel circtuliy on the wheel (tin old 
practice) or jdaced in a horizontal lathe (since lOth centui\) and 
turned down to the exact shape and polished to an evt n snu>oth 
surface The (rreek vise-makers were already adepts 111 what is 
often T<_rkonid i inodirn detestable practice Many Greek vases 
ha\ I ol)\ 1\ hi t n thrown ’* in separate sections and when these 
hid eontrutvd ind h irdened sufficiently they were luted together 
with slip and tlu tin il \ase-shape was smoothed and turnfd down 
on the wheel and e\tn jiolishi d to as Tint a (l< gn ( of nuth lineal 
finish as the modem potter ever att iins So too with the C kiru'.t , 
many of thtir forms h<ivt been made m two 01 thru portions subst 
t|ULntlv jointd tJi< r lud linishtd on the outside as one jncce 
Indeed itisnmiil dd liou tJn ( ,rc fks aiifi f iiinese had discovered 
foi themselves m ui\ d \ k < ^ ot this kind whah are generally held 
up to opprobrium is Die debased methods of a mechanical age 
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I Alwa)H it should lx borne m mmd th if flu sh qnn of polttiv b\ 

pn sHing ' cakes ot day into moulds is nuuli oldi i than tlu jxitler s 
wheel, and has alwiiys lieen the nu thod of making shapes otlu r than 
those in the round 1 ho modern method of " casting " pottiry by 
pom ing slip a fluid raixt ure of cl u and wati r into absorbent moulds 
s« ( ms to have originati d in England about the middU of the 18th 
< ri(ur\ , and this too is a genuine potter s nuthod which does not 
m. lit (lu disapproval witli which tl has been generally regarded 
bv wiilti on thi ]>ottM s irt 

In dl 1 t s th< uoil 0} tli( “ t hi o\\< I ' or po * r In b< f n 
lii.ily snpph nu nil d b\ Du modi Ih t wlio 1b* slMp* ind 

i]^]du s to it h mdl( sj>out 01 modi 111 d u i * ^ 01 u it will 

J nt>}‘ I !>< turn, ot pottt IV hi Ixi^onu 1 11 mod* i n tiin< s such a 
sp* L I di/( d l»r iiK Imb t lu niimilutMo tliittli* l mh at can Only be 
I'tMud )i' M to Dm liiliuolo K d woi! nunlmiutl ill tlie blollO- 
} I ipJiv it I lu t nd of I liK 
11 1 u I* It I lun\ ( \ 1 1 
m c ( u V til it w I ]u>iiM 
lu K t) V (It St nl )i thi ( 11 111 r 
forms of potters kilns 
used by tht n itions whose 
pottery counts among the 
treasures of the colit ctor 
and the antu|uary Here 
again we now know that 
tlu pnmitivt types of kiln 
useef by the potters of 
ancient Egyjit or Greece 
have not vanished from 
the earth , it is only m 
the civilized countries of 
the modem world that 
they have been replaced 
by improved and perfected 
devices J hi iiottcrs of 
the North-West Provinces 
of India use to-day a kiln 
practically identical with 
that depicted in severest 
silhouette on the rock- 
tombs of Th( bes , and the 
skilful Japanese remain 
contint with a kiln viry 
similar to the ont shown 
m fig 3 Ihis Grtek type 
of kiln was improvi d and Fir v Larl\ Cruik potloty-kiln, 
enlarged by the Romans about 700- (joo nc (from a punted 
and its use seems to havt votive tablet found at < onntli now m 
been introduced wherever the Louvre) J hi skImui hows Die 
pottery was made under probable construe tniii oi tin 1 iltt 
tluir sway for remains of 

Roman kilns have been found m many countries (si < tig 4) \\ ith the 

( nd of Roman dominance we have ample evidenct tliat their technical 
methods fell into disuse and the northern European potter of the 
period from the blh to the 12th century had to b itkl ujv his im Ihods 




Fic 4 — Romm Kiln toiind it < i lor 11 m low mb i foj tlu 
insertion of the fiu 1 tlu pots n b d on tlu it**! jbxu made 

of clay slabs, tlu top ot tlu kiln is missing * it i I )ol>ibi^ a 
dome 


T-fri-sh and improved kilns wiu inventid i In / < in i il t\j>* of 
nu till \ i\ I s Uiln ]'^ ilhist i 1 1 1 d for iis m tin 111 in 11 i ij >t ol iii 

It dl in potti r 0/ tlu K til Cl nt III \ now ni (lu bltr 11 v ot (tu \ u (0114 
and Vlbiit Mus* iiin * (lie Ivilii of l ddh 1 * nt t \ j *< lioii/oiilal 

re verberatoi V kiliii wen d Um umKiu Ih* li nd bod ]^ott'J^ of 

^ I tie hbn dell Artedil \ bv ( ipr i mo 1 u tolj* i so of C i tel 

Durante, a x > 1548 


% 23 
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Europe (Rheaish otonewarc, &c.'), as well as for Chinese porceLain 
«nd the* earliest German pwcelains. With the organisation of .pottery 
as a factory imdustry dn the 1 8tli century, improved 'kilns were mtro- 
dncod, imd the type of' kiln now so largely used in cdviUzed countries 
IB ptraoticaHy a vertical reverberatory furnace of circular section, 
from 10 to 22 ItLiin diamotei and of similar height, capable, there- 
fore, of coxbtamttig at one bring a quantity of pottery tiiat would 
have formed the output of a medieval potter for a year. Every 
device that can be tliouKdit of for the bettc'x utihzation of heat and 



t’lo. 5 ~i vvo torms oi itahaii pullet's wheels, about 1 540. 


its even distribution throughout the kiln or oven has been experi- 
mented with ; and, though the results have been most Huocessful 
from the point of view of the potter, even tlie most recent coal-hred 
ovf'ns remain very wasteful types of apparatus, the amount of 
available heat being relatively small to the fuel consumption. Gas- 
fired kilns and ovens are now being used or oepenmeated with m 
every country, and their perfection, wdiich cannot be far distant, 
will improve the most vital of the potter's processes both in certainty 
and economy. 

Glazes , — ^wc are nevex likely to know when glaze (i,€, -a coatmg of 
fired glass) was first applied to poll cry. though the }>resenit state o<f 
knowledge would incline us to the opinion that the earliest glazed 
objects we possess are those of ancient Egypt, ^ but the nraotice 
may have been originated independently wherever a knowledge of 
the elements of glass-making had spread, as all the early glazes 
were of the alkaline type, which must first be fused into a glass 
before they can be applied to pottery 

Many primitive race* seem to have burnished their potiery^aficr 
it was fired, in order to get a glossy surface ; and in other cases the 
surface was rendered shining and waterproof by ooaitmg it with 
waxy or resinous substances which were often -coloured. It is 
possible that the black varnish of Greek vases was obtained by such 
a method, and though that point is not settled, we have many types 
of primitive pottery, both modern and ancient, which are coated in 
this way. Such a coating is only a substitute for glaze in the work of 
peoples who do not know or have not mastered the technical secrets 
of true We can only consider as glazes those defimte super- 

ficial layers of molten material whicdi have been fired on tiie clay 
substance. Glazes are as varied as the various kinds of pottery, 
and it must never be forgotten that each kind of pottery is at its 
best with its appropriate glaze. The earliest known glazes (Egyptian 
and Assynan) were sihcates of soda and lime containswiig very little 
alumina and no lead. Such glazes are very uncert.im in use, and 
can only be applied to pottery unusually rich in silica {i,e, deficient 
in clay). Consequently these alkaline ‘glazes cannot be used on 
ordinary clay wares, and when they have been used successfully, the 
clay has always been coated with a surface layer of higliiy siliceous 
substance (if.g. the so*called Persian, Rhodian, Syrian and Egyptian 
pottery of the early middle ages). The fact that glazes containing 
lead-oxide would adhere to ordinary pottery when alkaline gla/es 
would not was discovered at a very early period , for lead glazes 
were extensively used in Egypt and the nearer East in Ptolemaic 
times, and it is significant that, though the Romans made singularly 
little use of glaz of anv kind,, the pottery that succeeded theirs, 
either in western Europe’ or in fihe Byzantine tflcnpire, was generally 
covered with glazes rich in lead. Throughont Europe, and over the 
greater part of the world, leaded glazes havnlreen continuously used 
and improved for all ordinary pottery, and it is only with certain 
special hard-fired types of ware that they have yet been successfully 
replaced. Chinese porcelain and all the Etmcpeafi porcelains made 
by analogous methods are fired at so high a temperature that a glaze 
of felspar softened by iime and sihea is found most suitable for them, 
and the hard-fired stonewares, rich in silica, are often glazed with a 
salt ^laze, or a melted earth rich in oxide of irem. 

Every kind of potter's clay (the mixture of clay, sand, flint, &c., 
from which the potter shapes his wares) has its own typo of glaze, 
and from the earliest time down to our own what the potter could 
pnodnee in form or gla^e or colour has been largely decided for him 
by ^e cfoy material at his oommand. With any good plastiic -clay 


1 The eadiest glazed objects found in Egyptian tombs (once 
dignified by the name of Egrotian porcelain) are hardly to be called 
potttsry at idl, thouj^h we have no other name lor them. The 
^material is largely sand held together by a little clay and glana 


which cannot be fired at the highest temperature, lead glazes have 
always proved the most r>ractical)lc. A vSimilar clay, to which large 
quantities of sand are added, may be glazed by the vapours of 
common salt ; and mixtures rich in felspar, like Chinese or ICuropean 
potrcelain, can be glazed by melting lelspathic matenals upon them. 
Naturally those species of pottery which are the liaidest fired are the 
most durable — the glazes of hard porcelain are more unchangeable 
than lead glazes, and these in their turn than alkaline glazes. 

The most important types of glaze are (i) alkaline glazes (e.q, 
Eg)rptian, Syrian, Persian, drc.), the oldest and most uncertain ; 
(z) lead glazes, the most widespread in use and the best for all 
ordinary purposes ; (3) felspathic glazes, the glazes of hard-fired 

porcelains, generally unsiiited to any other matenal ; (.j) salt glaze, 
produced by vapours of common salt, the special glaze of stonewares. 
Many mterm^ediate glazes have been devised to mett specu;tl needs, 
but these remain the only important grouj>s. Fuller details on this 
important subject must be sought m the technical works. 

Colours, — The primitive potters exf ancient and modern times 
have all .striven to decorate their wares with colour. The simplest, 
and therefore the earliest, colour decoration was earned out in 
natural earths and clays. The clays are so varied in oonijiosition 
that they fire to every shade of colour from white to giey, cream, 
buff, reef, brown, or even to a bronze vhich h almost black. One 
clav daubed or painted upon another farmed the primitive palette 
of the potter, especially before the invention of glaze When glaze 
was used these natural clays were clianged in tint, and native earths, 
other than clays, containing iron, manganese and cobalt, were 
gradually discovered and used. It is also surprising to note that some 
of the very earliest glazes w-ore coloured glasses containing copper or 
iron (the green, turquoise and yellow glazes of the ancient Egyptians 
and Assyrians), Marvellous work was wrought ni these few materials, 
but the era of the finest pottery-colour dawns with the Pcisian, 
Syrian and Egyptian work that preredtcl tlic Crusades, By this time 
the art of glazing pottery with a cl(‘ai soda-Iime glaze had b(‘cn 
thoroughly learnt. Vases, tiles, &c. , shaped in good plastic clav. 
were covered with a white, highly siliceous coating fit to receive 
glazes of this type, and giving the best possible ground for the painted 
colours then known. With this rudimentary technique the ]>otters 
of the countries south and east of the Mediterranean jiroduced, 
between the 9th and x6th centuries of our era, a type of pottery 
that remains ideal from the point of view of colour : for, with nothing 
more than the greens given by oxide of copper and iron, the tunjuoise 
of pure copper, the deep yet vivid blue of cobalt, the beautiful un- 
certain purple of manganese, and in certain districts the rich led of 
Armenian bole, they achieved colour schemes that have never been 
surpassed in their brilliant yet harmonious richness. 

When the coatmg of white siliceous clay was replaced by an 
opaque tin-cnamcl as in Spain, Italy, France, Holland, cS:c. , a 
necessary change in the colour schemes resulted. At first -only tlie 
copper-greens and oobalt-blues could be used on such a ground ; 
the fine manganese purple turned to brown or black and the rich 
iron-reds to filthv shades of yellow. We cannot wonder that the 
Spanish-Arab potters paid more attention to thexr lustre decoration, 
for that was the natural thing to do. How strong and fine a palette 
could be evolved for use on a tin-enamel ground was shown by the 
Italian majolists of the 15th and i6th fcesntiuries ; and when the 
later developments of iin-enamcllcd potterv took place lu France, 
Holland, Germany, <S:c.,, their colour schemes are only echoes of 
Italian majohea crossed w-ith Chinese porceiilain. Delft, Nevers, 
Moustiers and Rouen may each charm us with its individuality ; 
Nuremberg and other south Gexman towns may show ns tliat they 
too had mastered the use of tm-enamel ; yet our minds always go 
back to the colour schemes of Italian majolica and of the Persian and 
Syrian pottery that lie behind and beyond them. 

I'he colours already spoken of were either clay colours or what are 
known as “ landerglaze " colours, because they were painted on the 
pottery before the glaze was filed. 

The e.ariiest glazes of the Egyptians appear not to have been 
white, but were coloured throughout their substance, and this use of 
coloured glazes as apart from painted ooIout was developed along 
with the painted decoration by the later Eigyptian, Syrian and 
Persian potters. Green, ycBow and brown glazes were aimiost the 
only artistic productions of the medieval Eurerj^ean potters’ kilns, 
and their u.se everywhere preceded the introduction of painted 
pottery. The most extensive application of coloured glazes was, 
however, that made by the Chinese, who developed this type of 
colour decoration before they used painted patterns m umderglaze 
colour. 1 ‘he earliest Chinese porcelains, ana the hard-fired stone- 
wares out of which their poroeJain arose, were decorated in this way, 
and tlie beauty of manv of the early Sung colcwired glazes has never 
been surpasoed. 

With the exceedingly refractorv feispatliic glazes of Chinese 
porcelain very few underglaze cokMurs rcoiild t>e used; and tlic 
prevalence of blue and white among the early speoimms of Chinese 
poroelains is due to the fact that oobmt was aimoat the only substance 
known to the oioftters of the Ming dynasty vrMch woidd’cmidiiire the 
high tempeiratiire needed to loelt thedr gissea Conseonently the 
Chinese were driven to invent the method of painting m coloured 
fusible glassez on the already fired glaze. They indebted fior this 
purpose the uolovred enaundb tised cm metal; hence the common 
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term " eiaatrfeel decoration,” which is so generally applied to painting 
m those colours which are attached to tire already hrod ^laze by 
refinng at a lower temperature. With the introduction of this many- 
coloured Chinese porcelain into Europe the same practice was eagerly 
followed by our European potters, and a new palette of colours and 
fresh styles of decoration soon arose amongst us. l^amlmg in on- 
gl2tee colours, being executed on the tired glaze, resembles glass 
painting, and it gcmerallv oilers a sinking contrast lK)lh in technique 
and colour-quality to the painting executed m colours under the 
glaze. In the fornipr the work can be highly finished and the most 
meclianical execution is possible, but the colours are neither so rich 
nor so brilliant as undin*-glai:e colours, nor have they the same 
softness as is given bv the slight spicad of the undei -glaze colour 
when the glaze is melted over it. 

It must be pointed out lhal the colour possibilities in any method 
of pottery decoration are largely dependent on the temperature at 
which tlie colour needs to be fiicd. 'Ilic clay colours are natiually 
nioic limited m range than the under-glaze colours, and these m 
their turn than the on-glaze colours. 

When, about the middle of the i8th century, European pottery 
took on Its modern form, of earthenware maile after the Jinghsh 
fashion, and porcelain Mice the French and German, the lead or 
felspathic glazes used brought about another revolution in the 
potter's palette. The growing ideal of mechanical perfection dis- 
counted the freedom of the earlier brushwork, and printed patterns, 
or painting that might almost have been printed, removed the mind 
sUU f irlher tiom the richness ot painted faience or majolica It is 
useless to look for the glorious colour of Persian faience, Italian 
majolica, or Chinese porcelain, in modern wares produced hv manu- 
facturing piocesses where mechanical perfection is demanded to a 
degree undreamt of before the igth century. The tinest modern 
pottery colour is only to be sought in the work ol those enthusiasts 
.jiul expeiirnenteis who are striving to produce work as rich and fioe 
as the best of past times. 

Metals . noble metals, such as gold, platinum and silver, 
have, since the early years of the i8th century, been largely used as 
adjuncts to pottery decoration, especially on the line v/hitc earthen- 
wares and porcelains of the last two centuries. At first the gold was 
applied with a kind ol japanner's size iind was not fired to the glaze, 
but for the last 150 years or so the metals have generally l>een 
fired to the surface of the glaze like enamel colours, by mixing the 
metal with a smsj^l jiroportion of flux or fusible ground glass. 'J'here 
can scarcely be a doubt that the ancient lustres of Persia, Syria and 
Spain were believed to be a form of gilding, though then decorative 
effect was much more beautiful than gilding has ever been. The 
early Chinese and Japanese galdmg appears, like the European, to 
have been “ sized ’^or water-gilt, not fired , and it seems probable 
that the use of ” fired " gold was taught to the Orumtal by the 
European in the 18th century. To-day ” liquid ” gold is exported 
to China and Japan from Eurcq>e for the use of the |x>tter. 

Primitive Pottery 

We can group together that great and widely-spread class of 
vessels made by the primitive races of mankind, whether before 
the dawn of civilization or at the present day, for it is interesting 
to note that many modern races still make pottery by the same 
rude method as the Neolithic races of Europe and Asia, and with 
striking sinailarity of result. In fact, the knowledge of the methods 
and practices of the primitive potters of our own time furnishes 
the best possible guide to the methods of fabrication and orna- 
mentation of the ancient specimens that are dug up from barrows, 
grave mounds, and tumuli. It is only natural that the materials 
and methods of such pottery are always of the simplest. The clay 
is used with very little preparation, and it is no unusual thing to 
find bits of stone, gravel, &c., embedded in the paste of such 
wares, though at a later stage of development they would have 
been removed. It must be remarked, however, that no race of 
potters practised the art for long without discovering that their 
vessds were not so liable to crack in drying, or lose their shape in 
firing, if fine sand or pounded “ potsherds were mixed with the 
clay ; and when we are dealing with the work of races that have 
passed beyond the Stone Age and have learned the use of metals 
we find this custorp universal. 

There are three ntethods of shaping which seem to be common 
to almost .every primitive race : — 

1. The scooping out of a vessel from a ball of clay, 

2. Th6 building up of a form, often on a piece of basket-work or 

matting, gradually raising the walls higher by applying aiwl 
amoottnng down sucoessive layers ol clay. 

3. Coihng : in which the clay is rolled out* into thin ropes, and 

these are coiled round and round upon each other and 
smoothed down with .the hands and With simple tools of bone, 
wood or metal 


The use of the potter’s wheel is unknown, while it is ijcmarkable 
how beautifully true and finely-fashioned much priinitiw pottery 
is. Tlie primitive red and black vases discovered by Flinders 
Petrie in Egypt, and the somewhat similar vessels of prehistoric 
date from Spain, are remarkable instances of this. Some primi- 
tive races leave their potterv without decoration, especially 
when they have a fine red-burning clay to work in, but, generally 
speaking, primitive pottery of every race and time is elaborately 
decorated, Imt only with the simplest patterns. Such decora- 
tions consist of lines, dots or lunette-shaped depressions arranged 
in crosses, chevrons, zigzags or all-over repeated pattern. All 
this ornament is scratched or impressed into the day before it 
is fired. Simple.st of all is, perhaps, the pmttern Which has so 
obviously been produced by pressing a twisted thong round the 
neck or bowl of a vase ; though the thong may have been used in 
the first instanc'c merely to serve as a support while the vessel was 
dried. At a later stage the ornament is generally obtained by 
scratching with a tool, by pressing the encl of a hollow stick into 
the clay to form rows of circles, by using a stick cut at the end 
into the shape of a half-moon, or other equally simple decorative 
device. In certain tropical countries this rudimentary pottery 
becomes hard enough for a certain amount of use w!hon merely 
dried in the sun, but m all northern and temperate countries 
it must have been fired, probably m the most imperfect way, in an 
open fire or in such a kiln as could be formed by sinking a hole into 
the ground and erecting round it a screen of stones. How imper- 
fect the firing was is shown by the ashen-grey colour due to smoke. 
Jn those countries where the ware has been more jjerfectly fired 
the pieces naturally become buff, drab, brown or red. 

The primitive vessels that have been found in the grave- 
mounds of England and the northern countries generally have 
received a number of fanciful names for which there is very little 
warrant except in the case of the cinerary urns. These are 
generally the largest vessels of this class, and as they were used 
to contain burnt bones there seems sufficient warrant for the sup- 
position that they were made for this and for no oilier purpose. 

Our knowledge of primitive pottery has been greatly improved 
during xecent years by the labours of a number of American 
students connected with the United States Oeological Survey, 
who have cairefuUy recorded the present-day practices of those 
native tribes who make and use pottery in various parts of North 
America and Mexico ; while, in the same way, Peruvian, Bra- 
zilian and other South American pottery has been as closely 
investigated by European observers.. It should be noted that no 
primitive {xittery reveals any trace of a knowledge of glaze, 
though much of it has been highly polished after firing, and m 
some cases a varnish has been applied which may perhaps be 
regarded as the earliest kind of “glazing ever applied to pottery 
vessels. 

I.iTERATURE. — On primitive pottery tlie following works may Iw 
specially mentioned. W. Greenwell, BrUt&h Barraws (1877) ; Boyd- 
Dawkms, Early Man tn Britain (1880) ; Mortimer, Forty Years* 
Researches in British and Saxon Burial-motmds of East Yorkshire 
(1905I ; Abercrornhy, ** The Oldest Bronze-age Ceramic Type in 
Britain,” J. Anth. Jn^t. vol. xxxii. (1902), 373 ; Guide to AnH<iuities 
of the Bronze Age (British Musefura. 1904) ; Koemn, Cef&sskunde 
der porromuchen, rdmischen und frdnktschm Zett tn den Rhetnldndem 
(1895) ; Wosmsky, Der inkrustierie Keramik der Stem- und Bronze- 
zett (1904) ; Walters, History of Ancient Pottery^ (Greek and Roman) 
(1905) ; Holmes, Aboriginal Pottery of the Eastern United States 
(Bureau of Ethnology, Washingtem, 1899) ; also Holmes and Cufch^ 
mg in Report of Bureau ol Ethnology lor 188a ; Wiener. P^rou et 
Bohvie (1880) ; Von der Stcincn, Natur-Volker&t Central Bra^liens 
(1894) : Hartman, Archaeological Researches in Costa Rica ; 

Strebel. on ” Mexican Pottery ” m Pnhlicaiions of Museum nir 
Vdlkerkunde (Berlin, vol. 6, 1899) ; Weraer, British Centred Africa 
(2907); Fiaillbom, Deutsche OsPAfnka, vol. ix. (1907) ; Macluer, 
” Kabyle Pottery,” Joum. Anth- Inst. vol. xxxii. p. 2^, and ” Uppi^ 
Egypt,” ibid. XXXV. p 20 ; Myres, ” Early Pottery Fabrics of Asia 
Minor.” Journ. Anth. Inst xxxiji. p. 367 ; Turveren Mtasetim, Notes 
analytiqms sur le$ colleetions ethnographiqms du Cdngo. tome n. 

Cupart, D^rds de I art de Vanedenne Mgypk (^>903)1. (W. ».*} 

Egypt and WasiiatN Asia 

Egyptian PMery.**^Egypt aSoinisflBB tiie most striking imMtsat 
of the devdbpment rf the potter’s art. As in other countries 
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pottery was made even in Neolithic times, for the Nile mud forms 
a fine plastic clay and sand is of course abundant. With these 
materWs various kinds of pottery, often extremely well made 
and of good form^ have been continuously produced for common 
domestic requirements, but such pottery was never glazed. 

The wonderful glazes of the Egyptians were applied to a 
special preparation which can hardly be called pottery at all, 
it contained so little clay. Yet as early as the 1 st Dynasty 
the Egyptians had learnt to shape little objects in this tender 
material and cover them with their wonderful turquoise glazes. 
We have therefore to study the development of two independent 
things: (i) the ordinary pottery of common clay left without 
glaze ; (2) the brilliant glazed faience which appears to he special 
to Egypt, though it may have been the groundwork for the 
technique of the slip-faced painted and glazed pottery of the 
nearer East. 

We probably do not possess any specimens of the most 
primitive Neolithic pottery ; the oldest type known to us, the 
black and red ware of Balias and Nagada ( 1 ), dates from the later 
Neolithic age, when copper was just beginning to be used. This 
ware is very hard and compact and the face is highly burnished. 
I’he red colour was produced by a wash of fine red clay ; the 
black is an oxide of iron obtained by limiting the access of air 
in the process of baking, which was done, Professor Petrie 
suggests, by placing the pot’s mouth down in the kiln, and 
leaving the ashes over the part which was to be burnt black. 
Both red and black colour go right through in every case. All-red 
and all-black vases are occasionally found, the red with geo- 
metrical decorations in white colour, and the black witli incised 
decoration. The forms are usually very simple, but at the same 
time graceful, and the grace of form is more remarkable when it 
is remembered that none of this early pottery was made on the 
wheel. Pottery of almost similar technique was found in Crete 
in 1905 during the American excavations at Vasiliki near Hiera- 
petra. The general appearance of the Cretan pottery is*much 
the same as that of the Egyptian, and the duller red and black 
decoration (which here has a spotted or mottled appearance) was 
probably obtained in the same way, the black spots being due to 
the action of separate fragments of the baking material. This 
discovery is important in view of the probable early connexion 
of the Cretan and Egyptian culture-centres. 

A very similar red and black ware, usually of thinner and 
harder make, and often with a brighter surface, was introduced 
into Egypt at a later date (Xllth Dynasty), probably by Nubian 
tribes who were descended from relatives of the Neolithic 
Egyptians. From their characteristic graves these people are 
called the Pan-firave people, and their pottery is known by the 
same name. 

Perhaps rather later in date than the early red and black wares, 
but by no means certainly so, the second characteristic type of 
primeval Egyptian pottery is a ware of buff colour with surface 
decorations in red. These decorations are varied in character, 
including ships, birds and human figures ; wavy lines and 
geometrical designs commonly occur. The whole jades of this 
ware seems very un-Egyptian, and it has been compared with 
the decorated “ Kabyle pottery ” of modern times. To call the 
people who made this ware “ Libyans ” on the strength of this 
resemblance of their pottery to tliat of the modern Kabyles, six 
thousand years later, seems, however, rash. The prehistoric 
Egyptians were not Kabyles or Libyans, but Nilotes, and the 
peculiar decoration of their pottery, which seems so strangely 
barbaric, is in reality merely the most ancient handiwork of the 
Egyptian painter, and marks the first stage in the development 
of pictorial art on the banks of the Nile (2). Other types of 
pottery (3), in colour chiefly buff or brown, were also in use at 
this period j the most noticeable form is a cylindrical vase with 
a wavy or rope band jound it just below the lip, which devalued 
out of a necked vase with a wavy handle on either side. This 
cylindrical type outlived the red and black and the red and buff 
decorated styles (which are purely Neolithic and predynastic) 
and continued in use in the early dynastic period, well into 
the Copper age. The other unglazed pottery of the first three 
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dynasties is not very remarkable for beauty of form or colour, 
and is indeed of the roughest description ( 4 ), but under the 
IVth Dynasty we find beautiful wheel-made bowls, vases and 
vase-stands of a fine red polished ware ( 4 ). This fine ware con- 
tinued in use at least as late as the XVIITth Dynasty, though 
the forms of course differed from age to age. Under the Xllth 
Dynasty, and during the Middle Kingdom generally, either this 
or a coarser unpolished red ware was in use. The forms of this 
period are very characteristic (6) ; the vases are usually footless, 
and have a peculiar globular or drop-like shape— some small 
ones seem almost spherical. At this period the foreign ** Pan- 
Grave ’’ black and red pottery was also in use (see above). 

The art of making a pottery consisting of a siliceous sandy 
body coated with a vitreous copper glaze seems to have been 
known unexpectedly early, possibly even as early as the period 
immediately preceding the 1 st Dynasty (4000 b.c.). Under 
the Xllth Dynasty pottery made of this characteristic Egyptian 
faience seems to have come into general use, and it continued 
in use down to the days of the Romans, and is the ancestor of the 
glazed wares of the Arabs and their modern successors (6). 
'rhe oldest Egyptian glazed ware is found usually in the shape 
of beads, plaques, &c. — rarely in the form of pottery vessels. 
The colour is usually a light Ifiiie, which may turn either white 
or green; but beads of the grey-black manganese colour are 
found, and on the light blue vases of King Aha (who is probably 
one of the historical originals of the legendary Mena ” or 
Mencs) m the British Museum (No 38,010) we have the king’s 
name traced in the manganese glaze on (or rather in) the blue- 
white glaze of the vase itself, for the second glaze is inlaid. This 
style of decoration in manganese black or purple on copper-blue 
continued till the end of the “ New Empire ” shortly before the 
XXVlth (Saite) Dynasty. It was not usual actually to inlay the 
decoration before the time of the XVlllth Dynasty. The light 
blue glaze was used well into the time of the Xllth Dynasty 
(British Museum, No, 36,346), but was then displaced by a new 
tint, a brilliant turquoise blue, on which the black decoration 
shows up in sharper contrast than before. This blue, and a 
somewhat duller, greyer or greener tint was used at the time 
for small figures, beads and vases, as well as for the glaze of 
scarabs, which, however, were usually of stonc-schist or steatite 
*“ not faience. The characteristically Egyptian techni(|ue of 
glazed stone begins about this period, and not only steatite or 
schist was employed (on account of its softness), but a remarkably 
brilliant effect was obtained by glazing hard shining white 
quartzite with the wonderfully delicate Xllth Dynasty blue. 
A fragment of a statuette plinth of this beautiful material was 
obtained during the excavation of the Xlth Dynasty temple at 
Deir el-Bahri in 1904 (British Museum, No. 40,948). Vessels of 
diorite and other hard stones arc also found coated with the blue 
glaze. A good specimen of the finest Xllth Dynasty blue- 
glazed faience is the small vase of King Senwosri I. (2400 b.c.) 
in the Cairo Museum (No. 3666) (6). The blue-glazed hippopo- 
tami of this period, with the reeds and water-plants in purplish 
black upon their bodies to indicate their habitat, are well known. 
Fine specimens of these are in the collection of the Rev. Wm. 
MacGregor at Tamworth (8). 

The blue glaze of the Xllth Dynasty deepened in colour under 
the Xlllth, to which the fine blue bowls with designs (in the 
manganese black) of fish and lotus plants belong (8) (British 
Museum, Nos, 4790, &c.). The finest specimens of XVIIIth 
Dynasty blue ware have come from Deir el-Bahri, in the 
neighbourhood of which place there may have been a factory 
for the manufacture of votive bowls, cups^ beads, &c., of this 
fine faience, for dedication by pilgrims in the temple of Hathor 
(good collection in British Museum). Towards the end of this 
dynasty polychrome glazes came into fashion ; white, light and 
dark blue, violet, purple, red, bright yellow, apple-green and other 
tints were used, not only for smaller objects of faience, such as 
rings, scarabs, kohl-pots, &c., but also for vases, No. 3965 of 
the Cairo Museum (Amenophis III. wine-bottle), the ground colour 
of which is white with a decoration of flower wreaths in blue, 
yellow and red, with an inscription In delicate blue (ft). This. 
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polychrome faience was also now used for the ushahti figures 
which were placed in the tombs , hitherto tht y had been made 
exclusively of stone or wood, never of glazed stone or potter) , 
henceforward they were made exclusively of faience, but the 
polychrome glazes {eg British Museum, Nos 34,180, 34,185) 
were soon abandoned, and th( plain blue and black of the 
ordinary vases was adopted Ihe ui^habtis of King Siti 1 
(British Museum, No 22,818, &c ) ( 9 ) an fine specimens of this 
type Under the XXth Dynasty the blue paled and became 
weak in quality, but the pncst-king family of the XXIst used 
for their ushabiis a most brilliant blue glaze, an extraordinary 
colour which at once distinguishes the faience of this period 
from that of all others ( 9 ) Ihe same brilliant glaze was used 
for vases of various kinds as w (41 The polychrome ware had 
developed into a style of inlaying with glazed faience, which wc 
see at lei el-Amarna under the XVIllth Dynasty (1400 bc) 
( 10 ), and at Tel el-YahudT\a under the XXth (1200 b c ), 
used lor wall decoration After this time polychrome ceramic 
decoiation seems to have died out in Ugypt, hut was retained 
m Asia (see below) 

The technical skill of the New Empire potters is shown bv 
such a remarkable object as the gigantic Uai'seeptre of blue 
gla/ed faience, now m the Victoria and Albert Museum ( 12 , 8) 
Ihis is the largest known piece of Egyptian glazed faience , 
really large vases of faience are not found haience vases were 
very commonly built up or carved out of a ball of the dried 
material, perhaps held together by some mucilaginous substance 
—it seems impossible that such a substance coulcl ever have been 
fashicmed on the wheel Sometimes evt n small vases were made 


of separately moulded pieces united by a glassy material (6) 
Under the XXIInd Dynasty small glazed vases with figures of 
deities or animals in rc lief became common , these were made in 
moulds (6) In the matter of form the faience pottery of the 
New Empire follows the lead of the new earthenware tvpcs 
Forms had alten d considerably from those of the Xllth Dynasty 
In place of the simple flowing lines of that period, we now find 
egg'shaped bodies with cylindrical necks, with or without 
handles , great amphorae with almost pointed bases, sometimes 
with the handles perched upon the shoulders of the vase , flat- 
tipped, squat jugs , little handlcless vases somewhat resembling 
the modern /vwZ/a, “ nut tnehrfach ejf 7 g(Zogenem Bauch (V B ), 
and the common flat flask-likc t\i>c known as the “pilgrim 
bottle (6, 13 , 14 , 15 ) 

Owing to the cxtenclcd foreign relations of Egypt at this time, 
imported \ases from Greece and Asia, including Mycenaean 
Bugelkannen and Cyiiriote black “ base ring jugs, have been 
found m the tombs and deposits of this age ( 14 ) Imitations of 
foreign forms, especially the Bugelkannen^ are found ^ cliiefly in 
faience (British Museum, 22,731, is an imitation of a Minoan jug 

# from Crete) The faience forms of 
the XVlIIth and XXIInd Dynastic^ 
include also the huUa shape, the 
pilgrim bottle, nuniiluu amphorae, 

forms not found in common pottery, 
, imitating metal and stone \asts, eg 

I'K ,, -Hgyptian policy ^ blue-green ribbed pots of the 

XXIInd Dynasty, imitating bronze 
originals, and the alabai>tron of the XVlIftb , these last go 
back to the Xllth Dynasty Very pretty cups in the shape of 
lotus flowers (see fig 7) are to be seen m most museums , they arc 
of the XIXth Dynasty, and mostly came from Tuna (6, 8) 

The continuance of the old red polished ware of the IVth 
Dynasty during the Middle Kmgdcjm to the time of the XVIIIth 


1 foreign jiotUr\ had been imjiorted inlo Egypt at least as early 
as the Xllth Dynasty f 1h( ( lot m ]K)l\chronu w ire of tht 
Middle Minoan period (Kunio t\It) ronufl il Mc<]intt (jhin nb 
( ' Kahnn ) and Iht Cypnol* f^) junu t u lU d bl u k \\ m liom 
tht same sitt ind liom Kh it i ni ili (17| I lu d itt b( lw< < n tin 
XI till and XI mil I>\ n is < < rtain ( 14 ) buttlK-Mifldh Kine<liim 
1 ' i f)ti ms flo lud ( f ni to }i tvf imitated these earlier fori v n foinis 
]i Miistum No ly/'g* is however probably an in tuut ol m 
pi 1 m idLa imitated by tlu foreign potter ( 17 ) 
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Dynasty has already been mentioned Charaettnstn ot ilu latter 
period of this wan are lung jugs with atUiuiattil body and single 
handle , which, because tlicy liivt been found with Mycenaean 
objects in Cyprus ha\e ^ 
been considered tu be 

of foreign, probai^ly of ' j" 

Syrian origin I hey V 
may, however, be Egvp- JL ' ' 
tian Vases of the s^imc ^ y 

ware in the shape of men 

and animals arc not un- , , . i 

A 1 “ ^ gyptian blue glazed pottoiy 

common ( 17 ) Another / is \ ^ 

ware of this penod has a highly polished \tllow luce, some- 
times becoming ruddy , and passing off into a pinkish red , m 
this ware the pilgrim bottles arc common An unpolished, 
brittle, and thin yellow ware was also used largely for wine- 
vases The rougher, commoner red and brown ware at this 
period became decorated with designs, chiefly of lily wreaths, 
ikt , in paint of various colours ( 13 ) this new development hid 
the ugly colour of the common pottery and was a cheaply 
obtained imitation of the exptnsi\e, polychrome glazed ware of 
the period (see fig 8) This painted pottery continued m use 
until about the time of the XXIInd Dynasty From this time 
onwards, till the Ptolemaic penod, the commonest potterv was a 
red ware, usually covered with a white slip Under the XXVI ih 
Dynasty a finer homogeneous white ware occuis, usually lor 
vases with a rude representation of the fac c of th(* god Bes on the ir 
bodies 

The XXVith Dynasty marks a new penod of development in 
the historv of Egyptian faience Tlic old deep blue colour had 
gradually deteriorated into an uglv (Ibitish Museum, 

No 8962), which was replaced b> the ^ul( potters with a new 
light blue of very delicate tint, imilattd, in an 01 dance with the 
archaistic spirit of the time, from the old light blue of the eaihest 
Dynasties I he glaze itself is verv thin and “sugary" m 
texture J he old decoration of the blue with designs and in- 
scriptions m manganese-blac k is abandoned , on the ushahti^ the 
inscriptions are now incised Side 
by sidi with this light blue glaze [ 
was used an unglazed faience, a 
sort of composition paste with the 
colour going right through ^ It 8 * 

has more variety of colour than » 

the glazed faience, light green and f pBw 

a dark indigo blue being found as ' 

well as the Saite light blue Some - f ^ 

times It IS of a verv soft, almost ^ 
chalky consistency It was used I Kvptim pottery 

for vases, but more generally for liVI'.'l'linf,' "' “ 
small figures and scarabs (6) Tlu 

commonest vase-form of this period is llu jiilgnm bottle, now 
made with the neck in the form of a lilv (lowt i , uul with inscrip- 
tions on the sides wishing good luck in tlu New Year to the 
possessor These flasks appear to lu\( bun common New 
Year's gifts 

Under the Sebennyte kings of the XXXth Demasty a further 
new development of glaze began, of a more radical character than 
ever before The colour deepened, and the glaze itself became 
much mo»'( glass\ , md w thu klv Ind on llic new gl i/t was 
p 11 tly ti insliM ( nt ind ilitft n tl vc i\ gre itl\ hum tlu old op upu 
glaze It Iirbt appeared on iu/;c//;// s it Ihc end of tlu SiUt ptiiod 
A curious effet t was obtained by glazing the head dress, the 
inscription, &c , of the tishahin m dark blue, and then covering 
the whole with translucent light blue glaze Ihis method was 
regul irl\ used during tht succtcdmg Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods, wfun the new stvlt of glaze came into general use A 
yellowish green effect c 4 )t tincd by glazing parts of the bod\ 
ol tlu vases m yellow and i hm nng tins with 1 lie ti indnu n1 blue 
gl i/t This method w I u ( d to tone h up the salunt poitimt^ (4 

“ Sonit of tlu St hgtin . appt tr to }( tv t Ik ( a in ujr vwlfj t ruixtiire 
of sand el i\ and coloiiu d gl xss whu h produf < d i il 1 issv poicc- 
lam —the tarhest porcelain of whicli we havt any n-uoid 
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the desifjns in relief^ imitated from foreign originals, a style 
which now became usual on vases Ihe usual decoration is 
mixed Lgyptian and classical the latter generally predominating 
A large rangt of tolours was employed Purple, dark blue, blue- 
green, grass-green, and yellow glazt s all being found Jhe gla^e 
IS ver> thu kly laid on, and is often “ crazed (6,8) A remark- 
able mstanre (d this Rofu lno-Eg^ ptian faience is the head of the 
god Bes m IIk Britisli Museum (No A hard, light blue, 

ofiaque gli/i like th it of the XXVIth Dynasty is occasionally, 
but ranlv, met with in the case of vases (British Museum, 
Nos 37407. ^7408) 

We know something of the common wares in use during this 
period from the study of the astraka, fragments of pottir\ on 
which dated tax-receipts, notes, and so forth were written. 
From the osXraka we sec that during the Ptolemaic period the 
commonest pottery was made of red ware covered with white 
slip, which has already been mentioned At the beginning of the 
Roman period we find at Lkphantine a peculiar light pink ware 
with a brownish pink face and elsewhere a smooth dark blown 
ware About the ^rd centur\ a d horizontalh ribbed or fluted 
pots, usually of a coarse brown ware, cime into general use 
These were often large-sized amphnraf ^ wuth very attenuated 
necks and long handles (see fig 0) During tlic Byzantine 
(Coptic) period most of the poltcr\^ m use was ribbed, and usually 

pitched inside to liold water, as 
the ware was loose in texture and 
porous 

During the Co])li( ixiiod, a 
lighter ware was also in use decor- 
ated with tiesigns of various kinds 
m white, brown or red paint on 
the dull red or buff bodv In 
Niilna a peculiar development of 
this ware is characteristic of the 
later penod (Bn t Mus No '^0,712) 
A polished red ware of Roman 
origin (imitation Arretine or 
“ Samian * ) was commonly used as 
well 

Ihe heavily glazed blue faience 
continued m use until replaced m 
tht early Arab period by the well- 
known yellow and brown lead- 
glazed potterv, of which fragments are found in the mounds 
of Fostat (Old Cairo) 

Western Aua — Palestine The most ancient Pakstmian 
pottery is the rough “ Amonte ware from Lachish (Tel el-Hesi) 
which sometimes has wavy handles like the prehistoric Egyptian 
(18) Later we find actual Mycenaean pottery m Phihstia (19), 
an mtert sting testimony to the trutli of the legend which brings 
the Philistines from Crete* , the foairth and fifth cities of Lachish 
(1200-1000 B c ) show us the first ordinary Phoenician or Israelite 
potterv —buff or red lamps and bowls, the latttT with the handles 
sometimes painted in bistre, and vases showing strong Egyptian 
influence, while pottery from (\prus and {ls{uh((< ^ found 
as in Egypt 

The only remarkable later de\^elopment of P ikstuuan potteri 
IS the Phoenician imitation of Egyptian tiumt nf the Saite 
peraid, of which the characteristics art II known home of 
this may attuallv have been made m Jsgypt 

The course of the potters art in Mesopotainui ind Persia 
appears to have run on lines of development paralhl with the 
art in Egypt, for the country betwetn the Tigris and the 
Pvuphrates is rich m good clays, and, wherever the invention of 
glass arose, its application to pottery decoration was certainly 
dc\ eloped at an earlv period m ]i.g\ pt and in Mesopotamia 

Two ch iractt rist ic nses of clay wares must however lx jjointed 
out though tho ]nv( nothing to do with vasc-mafcmg, 

I IJti lout 111 111(1 \ssv nan Use of clay sharped into tabli ts 

c\hniUi nu\ pn u\ lo |ii(h1ucc an imperishable record of the 
hUritiiK oi tli( tiiiK Hu cvUndcrs and prisms were thrown on 
the potttrs wlu4 nid ak consequently hollow the circular torm 
was then sliced down, and Uie surface was impresaid with cuiifeiform 
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inscriptions tin pnsm, tablet or cylinder being subsequently dried 
and hred 

2 Ihc architectural use of glazed bricks and slabs While the 
Egyptians remained content for the most part with the application 
of their brillunt alkahne glazes to small and deJicately-tinished 
objects the Babylomms and Assyrians developed an arclutectuxe 
decorated with glazed and coloured brickwork The bricks were ot 
very 0 ])en arnl ihi (niiamental uatUm or figure subjects 

Wire obtani* ri i»\ i outline m dark - coloured clay wdiicb 

formed a kind t>t l/ (U hcjuadary the shallow cells between bemg 
filled in Willi i(>loiircd cla>s-* vcllow red or white— or with coloured 
glazes ot iurquoiHt green or blue, yellow and purplish brown These 
glazes art obviously hke the Egyptian but they are more coarse^ 
prepared and ire always full of bubbles and cmisequently more or 
lesR opaque \ et the seveit aimpiicity of the mctliod thv splendid 
colour effect strong yet sumptuous entitles llitse productious to 
a very high rank among all the world s work in cU> and glaze 
The '^Frieze of the Archers now m tlic J oiivre may be mentioned 
as one of the finest productions of its kind and the louvre and 
British Musetim possess tht luust collections of this eaily architec- 
tural use of glaised and coloured ckiy {bee alsoMUKAc Di coraiion ) 

Coming to ordinary pottery we find that tn earlv times well- 
formed \ases made of good clay, unglazed and uapamted, were 
made Small figures of deities made of th( same clay are often 
found It is practrcdJly the same terra-cotta as that of the 
inscribed tablets None of the forms are particularly distmctne 
(see fig 10) The excavations of kremh m P<Krsia have 
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brought to light iit Monssian in Snsiana an ( xtremcK interesting 
painted ware, which belongs to a very early penod The decora- 
tion IS usually gcornttriral The technique seems to be analogous 
to the Mycenaean-Greek {Ftrmsmalerei) and the whole effect 
IS very hke that of the Greek, Late Mvienaean or Dipvlon 
pottery The ware is buff m colour and fine in texture, with a 
polished surface The dec oration is sometimes in polydirome, 
but usiullv in the gre^ -brown iron-gU/e (?) alone This pottery 
degenerates later and finally disappears (20) 

During the Sargonide period in Assyria (7th century b c ) we 
find a pedv chrome faience (colours usually white and brown) 
obviously of Eg^^ptlan origin It was used, not for vases^ but 
architectonically for frjjszes, ornamental bosses, &c Its origin 
may be found m Egypt undir the XVlIIth Dynasty, when 
Egyptian mfluenre extended to the Tigris, and Babylonia had 
regular diplomatic relations with Egypt In Asia this polychrome 
decoration m glazes continued to be used long after it had ceased 
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to be made in the (oiinliy of it oiipin Hk (nuiRllcd brick 
decoration of Ptrsepolis is the desaiulint of the gla/td inla) 
decorationik of Tel e*l-Ainarna, Tel el-A ahudiya and Kuyunjik 
In the Sargonide period blu*^ gla/ed vases occur (see fig 11) 
which are probably of Egyptian origin or aie Phoenician imita- 
tions of Egyptian faience 

Characteristic of the Parthian pcncxi is a coarse green glazed 
potterv of which the slipper-shaped coffins of the time were made 
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(Bntibh Museum, Nos (21) This ^laze possibly con- 

tains a small amount of It ui lu appearance it is not unlike the 
contemporary tramluient hliu glaxe of Lg\pt Ihe Lgyptian 
glare certainly spnad into western Asia, and we find the last 
specimens of it in the tiles from tin dtstro\ed city of Rhagae 
in Persia, which may bt as Lite as Uic j ^h (tntur> a d The 
lead glazes, unknown m Bgypt till the late Roman period, ma\ 
be of Asiatic origin, though this important point is by no means 
clear 

Referfncls — (1) Petne - Quibell Balias and Aa/'t/tla (date 
erroneous) , (2) Jacejues de Morgan L Age dc la pterre et de% mitaux 
(3) Petrie Dtvs polls Parva frontispiece (also for ' sctiuence-dates 
ol pottery) , (4) Garstan^jj M ahdsna and Bit Khalldf pfe xxiv - 
xvxm , (6) Petiie lllahiin, pi xxi (corr by V Bissing m (14)) 
(6) V Bissmg Catalogue g^m^rale du mus^e de Catre “ Due Faytnct 
gefasse", (7) Petne Abydos u, frontispiece, (8) Henry W'allis 
Tgvptian Ceramtr Art (Maegregor Collection), ( 9 ) Gu%de to Ihtrd 
and I ourtk Egyptian Rooms British Museum p, 252 ft , (10) 

Petne Tel-el-Amarna , (ll) Guide to Third and FotHih Egyptian 
Rooms, p 201 , (12) Petne, Nagdda pi xxvui , ( 18 ) Petne Illahuu 
pis XX , XXI , ( 14 ) V Bissing 5 ^trtna Ueibigtana, p 20 ff , (iB) 
Garstang FI Arabah pla, xvui *txi xxvut . xxix , ( 16 ) Hall 

Oldest Civilization of Greece p 14^ iff ihtd figs 2g 69 , (17) 
Guide to Third and Fourth Egyptian Roomn pi vui , ( 18 ) Pctrit 
Jell-^FHesy pL v , (If) Welch. Ann Bfii Sfh. Aih vk , (20t) <k 
Morgan DiUgation en Perse viii (1905) , (21) Brit Mus Guide 
to Babylaman and Assyrian Room (H R. H ) 

Greek, Etruscan and Roman 

Greek Study of Greek Vase^ — It is not so raan\ years since 
an account of Greek pottery would naturally have followed 
chronologically the history of Egyptian pottery with little over- 
lapping , but recent disicoveries have reversed all such ideas, and 
while up to tlie end of the 19th century the earliest remains to be 
traced on Greek soil (ould be assigned at the fiirrthcst to the 
period 2^00-2000 B r , It IS now possible not only to show that at 
that period technical processes were highl} developed, but even 
to trace a continuous development of Greek pottery from the 
Neolrthic age I his result has been mainly brought about by 
T)r Arthur Fvans^s researches at C nossus in Crete, but traces of 
similar phenomena are not wanting m other parts of Gnece 
Whether tine race which produced this potteiy can strutly bt 
called Greek may be open to question, but at all events the ware 
IS the independent product of a people inhabiting in prehistoric 
times tlie region aft( rvvards known as Greece , its connexion n ith 
the pottery of the histone period can now be clearlv traced, and 
m its advanced technical character and the genmnelv artistic 
appearance of its decoration even this earl) w^re prcx:laims 
Itself as inspired a similar genius 

The stud) of (jiLck vases lias thus received an additional 
impetus from the light that it throws on the earlv civiluation of 
the countr^ uid its value for the student of etiinoingv Rut it 
Das alwavs tifipi d d strongl\ to tlu arrh k ologist and in some ; 
degree also to tlit ulist c^r < (jnjKU^si m, to the lorcucr from it^ 
importance as a contniiutum to tlic histnn ul (>ru k art, iin ih- 
olqgy and antiqintus to tin litter from its be iiitv ot form 
aneJ dteoiation Alteiition vis fimt rediueted to the jj unU d 
vasts it tlie cnfl of the 17 th et nturv , thouidi ftji a long tunc the> 
strvtd ishttlcmore th in an adjunt t to the t dnnel of tin amateur 
or a pit iMng stiint nir lor the ti ivelltr , hut oven during the 
18th ( ( ntmv it d u\nf d on the mind of tiidtnl ih it t In \ w t re of 
more thanincith iitistu imptirt int t , ind itteut u)n v\ dt \ oLt d 
to the elucid ition of tlu ir sufijet ts, and itte mpts maelc to ar t ive 
at a chronolo^ue al < ] issitu atuin I wo tuts must, however, 
be borne m mind fir i]\ , tliit down to tlu middle of the iqth 
eentur)" iht gn it m nont\ ol j> unit d \ ises had been found onl> 
m Italy , sc< ondl\ , th it these \ ast s wt re iiiustl) ol tlie late r and 
more florid st\ Its, whu h, if artistu ally advanc ed^ arc neiw know a 
to represent a deeadent plusc of Crnek art 

hrom the former cause arose the notion that these vasts were 
the product not of (jreck but of Etruscan artists, and so tlu 
term “ Etruscan vase ” arose and passed into the languages of 
Europe, surviving even at this da) in popular speee h in spite of 
a century of refutation Meanwhile, the studv of the subjects 
depicted on the vases passed through the successive stages of 



Fio 12 — jug from Cyprus of 
Oriental style , 10 ni* high. 


allegoTical, histbricdl tsilltf mystfCBl interpretation, until 1 century 
and mure of painstaking study led to the more r itional principles 
of modem archaeologists 

so/ t 4 u l D j + 1 lu iii oTi V In^ h ^ H t i \ i 1 s have boen 

fouinl 4 >\ < I tin \\ lie i ul t li< \(^ Pil( r I in m umi In youd, Irotn 
tilt e i iiju I u> sp oil, iiul In >01 M o 1 liU lo i ,>t 1 \ 1 u tJa guat 

majoril), at all events of thi. hnci spetnu' ns, lu\e Incn extr liUtf 
fiom tlic tombs of Vuki and oUki sites lu Etruri i tluist of tiu 
later ptriod or decade net have been found in minibers qn 

various sites m southern IU1>, such as C ipua, Cumw and NoU m 
Campania, Anzi m Lucanxa, and Ruvo lu Apulia In tlic western 
Mediterranean, Suilv has also been a fruitful field for tins potUr>, 
e.irly varjcties benig found at Sviacust, later ones at Cela, Girgenti 
and elsewhtra Painted vases Lave also come to light in Sardinia 
and m North Africa, espoaaUy m tlie C>renaiea, where the finds 
mostly belong to the 4th century b c In Greece proper tlie most 
proliUe site has been Atliens, where the finds exteud from the 
Dn>ylon vases of the 8th cen 
tury B c dovrn to the decadent 
productions ot the 4th cciiturv 
on« group, that of the wliite 
funeral lek\ thoi^ ii% almost 

peculiar to Athens. Next to \ 

this, city, Cormth has been 
most productive, esjieeially m 
pottery ot the arcluue period 
and of local manufacture 
Large quantities of poller v of 
all periods have been yielded 
bv Thebes, Tanagra and other 
sites ua Boeotia, and remains 
of the " Mycenaean period at 
Mycenae, Argos and elst where. 

But on the whole painted pot- 
ter) IS rare lu other fiaits of 
theniiinland Among the 
western isiands of the archi- 
pelago, Acgjjia and Euboea 
have proved fruitful m vases 
of all periods , Thera Melos 
and others of the Cyt lades are 
remarkable for pottery of the 
prehistoric period with rudely painted designs, ami aliove all 
Cicte IS now famous for the wondrous senes of panrlcd and orna* 
inented pottery of pre-Mycenaean date, whicii can lie traced tiaek 
even to the Neolithic period, and ihe discovery of which has intirely 
revolutionized tht preconceived IheorRs on tlie appuitanct ui 
painted pottery in 

Greece 1 his has been g I a 

found m the recent ex- 
cavations at Cnosaus,. 

Palaepkastro and else 
where In Asia Minor 
there Imve been some 
important finds on the 
mainland, but only 
along the coast some 
of the islands, moie 
especially Samos aiul 
Rhodt s, Imve been more 
fiiutful m this respect 
At K< rteh and 
wIkk in the Ciimea, 
liri.* nunil»iis et line 
b II 1 f un i \v ii L I ll M ! > (I 

\ i cs oi Hr >tli Old 

4th centuries B hivt hia 
come to hgiit. Cvpni 
has lomg been know n i 
a rich held ior polKiv of all jieiiod fiom tlu ^ ^ < ni r ui 01 v\ ml 
iht Ixltr \ lueliL lu inil inirkfd b\ tton^ loi il quasl-ont utal 
(-IiLiuttn tn s, with liitlf iioin Hr more primitive 

tvpe-» (hg 1- iiid ip Mr pr)M<i|>d lU n< " d unis, AmatflUS, 
Ivlariioa (Huh) and (_uuuiu 1 » H\ in ti> I > \ pHan delta two 
sites, Navicrat IS and Haphnat,) 1 * v i< 1 U 1 n nil of consideial)le 
importance for the hist fuy af ( lH < i< I \ i in ung 

I he gloat mijonl) <if Hu « ' 1 < li 1 1 1 lonud m tombs 

bu1 oiiK nnpurtaiii des(.o\(in'' iij\( l>Mn id idt on the sitei* of 
t ru]»k ami uieLuaiit , i un Hu Vernpoh <jl \Huns>„or at Nau- 
ci Hi> in siu Ji casts ilu \ i t du it Ickun tompkle, having been 

broken up iiid ei^t LWd\ into rubbisli-lu ips, wIuk the fragments 
have umimtd umb Curbed, The tombs \ar^ grc. itJ) Ul form, thoft® 
of (»nect bting usiialiy small rock graves 01 shafts, tho&c of Italy 
often fine and eliborite clianibcrs with architeetural dtiails, ana 
tlR rnanner in which the vises aio found in ihtst tombs varies 
greatly Flam unocnamenUd potUiy is almost universal, and may 
be considered to have formed the *' tomb-furmture ” proper --thi 
pauiled vases being: as in dadv hie merely ornamentaL adjuncts* 
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Shapes and Uses of .^reek Vases . — The enonqaous number of 
painted vases now collected in museums is in itself sufficient evidence 
of the important part they must have played in the daily life of the 
Greeks, and the care which uas bestowed on their decoration shows 
the high estimation in whirh they were held. It is, however, remark- 
able that, with the exception of general allusions to pottery and its 
use in daily life,^ there are singularly few passages in classical litera- 
ture which thx*Cw light on the purposes for which these vases were 
used. Where any arc described at full length there is always evidence 
that metal vases are intended. Athenaeus and the lexicographers 
have indeed put on record a long list of names of shapes, but 
It is only in a few cases that we can be certain what forms they 
describe, or whether any of the typical forms of existing vases can be 
ideiitifiod with the literary descriptions. 

We have then two questions to consider in this section : firstly, 
the uses to which painted vases were put bv the Greeks ; secondly, 
the classical names of the various forms of plain and painted pottery 
which have come down to us. 

As we have seen, the majority of painted vases have been dis- 
covered in tombs, which at first sight seems to suggest that they were 
made principally for sepulchral purposes ; but that they also had 
their uses in daily life as much as plain pottery or earthenware 
cannot be doubted They stand, m fact, in the same relation to the 
commoner wares of their day as china or porcelain does with us, 
being largely ornamental only, but used bv wealthy people or on 
special occasions for the purposes of daily life, as for instance at 
banquets or in religious ceremonies. 

Vases were used as measures, as in the case of a small one-handled 
cup in the British Museum (see fig. 15), found at Ccrigo (Cythera) ami 
inscribed with the word r)/jnKOTC\iop or " half - kotylc,” etpiivalcnt 
to about one-fourth of a pint Another vase found at Athens is 
supposed to represent the official or quart, having a capacity 
of 0*96 litre ; it is inscribed drjfxdfftop or “ official measure,'' and bears 
the official stump of the state. Conversely many names of vases, 
such as the amphora or the kotyle^ were adopted to indicate measures 
of cajiacity for liauid or dry commodities. Earthen w^a re vessels were 
used for storing noth liquids and food, for the preparation of foods 
and hijuids, and for the various uses of the table and the toilet. 
That the painted ware was used at banquets or on great occasions 
we learn from scenes depicted on the vases themselves, m which 
vases painted with subjects appear in use. In connexion with 
athletics, they were given as prizes, as in the case of the Panathenaic 
amphorae, a class of vases given for victories in the games held at 
Athens at the Panathenaic iestivals, where, however, they do not 
represent prizes so much as marks of honour corresponding to modern 
racing cups. Vases were also used as toys for children, as is proved 
by the discovery of many dimmutive specimens, chiefly lugs, in the 
tombs of children at Vthens, on which are depicted children playing 
at various games. 1 hey also served a purely decorative use as 
domestic ornaments, being placed on columns or shelves ; or, in the 
case of flat cups and plaques, suspended on the wall. Many of the 
later Greek and Italian painted vases are very carelessly decorated 
on the one side, which was obviously not intended to be seen. 

We come now to the use ot vasc-j lor religious purpose's, dedicatory, 
sacrificial or funerary. Of all these uses, especially the last, there 
18 ample evidence. That vasevs were often placed in temples or shrines 
as votive offerings is clear from the frecpicnt mention in literature of 
the dedication of metal vases, and it can hardly be doubted that 
painted pottery served the same purpose for those who could only 
afford the humbler material. Of late years mucli light has been 
thrown upon this subject by excavations, notably on the Acropolis 
of Athens, at Corintli, and at Naucratis in the Egyptian delta, 
where numerous fragments have been found bearing inscriptions 
which attest their use for such purposes. It was a well-known 
Gret^k custom to clear out the temples from time to time and form 
rubbish-heaps (favtssae) of the disused vases and statuettes, which 
were broken in ])ieces as useless, but it is to this very fact that w^(* 
owe their preservation. At Nauciatis many of the fragments bear 
incised inscriptions, such as 'Av 6 \\u)v 6 s eljiL, “ I am Apollo’s " 
(possibly a memorandum of the priest’s, to mark consecrated 
pro])erty). or b Seiud /4e dviOriKe ry ^Atpftodlrrf, “So-and-so dedicated 
me to Aphrodite." Fig 14 gives another example with a dedication 
to Apollo. At Pentcskouphia, near Corinth, a laigc senes of painted 
tablets [irluaKei), dating from 600 to 550 b . c ., with representations of 
Poseidon and dedicatory inscriptions to that deity, were found in 
1870. Votive offerings in Bus latter form were common at all 
periods, and tablets painted with figures and hung on trees or walls 
are often depicted on the vases, usually in connexion with scenes 
rej^esenting sacrifices or offerings. 

There i.s no doubt that vases (though not nece.ssarily painted ones) 
must have played a considerable part in the religious ceremonies of 
the Greeks. Wc read of them m connexion with the Atlienian 
festi^l of the Anthestcria, and that of the gardens of Adonis. 
They were also used m,^cnfices, as shown on an early black-figured 
cup in the Bntish Museum and on a vase at Naples with a sacrifice to 
Dic^sus. In scenes of libation the use of the jug and bowl (phtale) 
isim^riable. 

their most important use, and that to which their preservation 
ff^mStinly due, was in connexion with funeral ceremonies. They were 
not only employed at the burial, but were placed both outside the 


tombs to receive offerings, and inside them either to hold the ashes 
of the dead or as “ tomb-furniture,” m accordance with Greek 
religious beliefs in regard to the future life. Several cla.sses of vases 
are marked out by their subjects as exclusively devoted to this 
purpose, such as the large jars found in the Dipylon cemetery at 
Athens, which were placed outsule the tombs, the while Athenian 
lekythoi of the 5th and 4th centuries 11. c., and the large krateres and 



14. — Part of vase from Naucratis wath dedication to Apollo. 


other vases of the 4th ci'iitury n.c. found m the tombs of Apulia 
and other parts of southern Italy. Their use as cinerary urns w<is 
p(*ri)a]is more restricted, at all events as regards the painted vases, 
though the custom is well known and is referred to in literature 
from llomcr downwards In “Mycenaean ” times coffers (XdpvaKti) 
of clay were used for this purpose, especially m Crete, where lino 
painted examples have been found , but of Greek pottery of tlie 
best periods there are hut isolated instances. 

The diagrams m hg 15 show the pnncqial shapes characteristic oi 
Greek pottery in all but the earliest periods, when the variety of form 
was as yet too gieat to jiermit of more than the vaguest nonum- 
clatuie ; each form has its con\'entjonal name appended. These 
shajiLS may be classified under the following heads: (i) Vases in 
which food or lujuids W’ere preserved , (2) vases in winch liquids 
were mixed or food cooked ; (^) those by means of which lupiids 
w'cie poured out or food distnbiiteil . (4) diinking-cups ; (5) other 
vases for the use of the table or toilet. Tluis we have the ptthos 
and amphora lor stoiing wine, the kratcr for mixing it, the psykter 
for cooling it, the kyathos for ladling it out, and the oinochoe or 
prothoos for pounng it out ; the hvdna was used for fetching water 
from the well. The names and forms of dimking-cups are innumer- 
able, the princijial being the hy\i\, kotvle, kantharos, rhyion (dnnking- 
horn) and phiale (libation bowd) The pyxis w^as used by women 
at their toilet, and the lehvthos, atahastron and askos for oil and 
unguents. 

Tcihnical Processes — Though the Gieeks succeeded in making 
pottery of a veiy high order from the point of view of ioim and 
decoration, the technical processe'> remained throughout of the most 
elementary — for glaze was not used at all, the colour was of the 
simplest, and the temperature at which the ware was fired was not 
high enough to introduce any serious difficulties. As wc should 
expect, it IS possible to trace a giadual improvement in the technical 
processes in the direction of greater precision and refinement, for no 
vaso-pamter of the best period could have achieved hi.s decorative 
triumphs on wares so coarse in substance and so rough in finish as 
those that satisfied his predecessors. As in every other case technical 
and artistic refinement went hand in hand. In the earliest times the 
clay wa.s used with very little pieparation ; at all events before the 
introduction of the potter’s wheel the finish is not to be compared 
with that of the early races in Egypt. As the practice developed, 
no doubt, specially good clays w'crc found in certain districts, and 
these became centres of manufacture or the clays were c«irned to 
other established centres. The primitive wares usually exhibit the 
natural buff, yellow, grey or brownish colours of other elementary 
pottery, and the surface us somewhat rough and possesses no gloss. 
Thenceforward it bccome.s appreciably warmer in tone as it becomes 
finer m texture, until it reaches its perfection m the glowing orange, 
inclmmg to red, of the best Attic vases of the 5th century b . c . In 
the vases of the later Italian centres the colour again reverts to a 
paler hue. 

The clay for the potter was doubtless prepai’ed by a system of 
sedimentation, so as to get nd of all coarse particles. It was mixed 
with water and decanted into a series of vats so that ultimately 
fine clay of two or three grades was obtained. Both red and whitish 
clays were used, and the best potters gradually discovered that 
mixtures of different clays gave the best results. The clay for the 
Athenian vases was obtained from Cape Kolias in Attica ; and as it 
did not burn to a very warm tone, ruddle or red ochre (rubrica) was 
added to it to produce the lovely deep orange glow that distinguishes 
the best vases. Corinth, Cnidus, Saino,s and other places were 
also famous for their clays, and at the first named tablets have 
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betn found bearing representations of the digging of cUy for 
pottery 

7 he improved manipulation of the clays and the increasing 
knoukdgt that the eoloui of a clay could lu luoijititd by idiuixturc 
of oth( r subst inccs such as ruddle and ochre really paved the way 


Bronze age tombs of 3500-1500 b c. contain onl> hand^nade pottery, 
but HI the ne\t period (1500-1000 w c ) we hnU hand-made and coamo 
vases bwle by side with a more devtlope<i kmd of painted pottery — 
tlie Myceiiiean - obviously made on the whtel It prob- 

able, therefore, that the a heel was mtioduced into Greece about 


Heoukotylion 





Phials 






pyxis 




Lebes 


Stamnos 

-Shapes of Ore cK V ise s 


Kalpif 


for what li known as the glaze of tlie Greek painted vases This 1 
delicate glows so thin as to defy analysu* has bixti commonly called | 
glaze but It cannot lx a glaze in the semsc of a separate coating of } 
hnelv-ground glass superimposed upon the clay In all probability, 
as the Greek potter used finer and finer ckys and so was enabJe<l 
to perfect his shapes, he found that aftci a vast had been “ thrown j 
he could get a clasar tt xtuit on it by dipping it m a slip of still tint r | 
clay material and then smoothiu'’^ it clown ami ]^K>hshmg it on the 1 
wheel when sufticHnlU (li> Bnl tlic intctnn-^ lie would use foi | 
such a j)urposc — ol \tn sihtLOus cliv ami ochic — would when 
they were burnt m tin ( tm k kiln not onh liu to a beautifully bright 
colour, but also to a glossy suil icc, espt cially where the fianies liad 
freely played alxiut them , and it is more in accordance with our 
knowledge to believe that tlie exquisitely tlim gloss of the finest 
Greek icd v<ises was product d m this way for it stems impossible 
til it it can li 1 V I I>< f u i colt ing of ui y spt < 1 1] l 1 i/i 

In an V cast wt m iv slift biordlv that tiu body of (treek vases is 
always line in giaiii, liicd htitl tnough to j ivt lorth a dull mctalhe 
sound when it is struck, but w kioiii (ired aliove a temper iture of 
about C,, which a modem poticx would consider very low 
When broken Uie inside is generally found to bt duller m colour, and 
IS often yellow 01 grtv, t veil whcie tiu extenud surface is rcti Ihe 
material is tV(<<dint Iv ihuou Old lUtius vvatu to ou/e tbiough it 
(another proo! tliit 11 1 u Nunurou LUll\^( oi tlu 

mateiial of k v ^ V 1. Ji tv t (. < U pu]<ii htd, but fht ttll u uut>>iu^ 

of the secrets of the < fit civ pvjLLci 1 he results of a gicat numlx 1 ol 
these analyses may be summed up as foiitrws sihca, 53 Oo parts . 
alumina, I3'19 parts, lime, 5 10 parts magnesia i 3 parts 
oxide of iron, i2-i<> parts Analvses of a thousand ordinary sunple 
red burning clays would give a similar result It is to the glory of 
the Greek potter that with siu h ordinary materials, by the exercise 
of selection, patience and skill, he achieved tb< fine artistic results 
wo see He did as much is can ]h done with n itiiral clay materials, 
but the glor> of ])rinil(d cedfun and rJa/f, bkt the lattr J*trsian or 
Chinese, was not foi Jmn 

Alaniifai litre of \o< — flit potUry is, like all 

j)nmit)vy p(UUiv li Old ju tdt 1 Ijc introduction of the potter's 
win 1 1 into < !(((-( wa- Hit subjtet of vanous ancient traditions, but 
\\< uow knov th it it V in In t i ip traced by a study of the primitive 
pottei> of Crete, C>piUb or iro> In Cyprus, for mst^ce, the 


1500 B c , it was certainly known to Homer, as a fainiUar allusion 
shows (// xvni 600) It was stiU a low circular tabic turned with 
the hand, not the fcx3t , representations of its use are seen on several 
vases of the archaic perifxl (fig 16), and they further prove that the 
vase was reoiaced on the wliecl for the subseqiunt processes of 
painting, polishing and adding sepaisately modclh <1 !» nB, is well as 
for the original shaiiing or throwing " 

The method of shaping tlu vase on the wind uhidi is tIu same 
as that still in use, need not be dcscnlxd m detail tlu left, necks, 
mouths and handles wore modelled separately or shaped in moulds, 
and attached wliiU 
the clay was moist, 
as IS also mdicateil 
on a vase Large 
and coarse vases, 
such at» wme casks 
(»-d?oi),wert always 
modi lied by hand 
on a kind of hoopetl 
mould {ictiyrafiw) 
lUrts of vast s 
were mcxleUed by 
liind 1 1 all |>enods 
bv wav of dt 5 Cora- 
tjoii J vtn |D the 
gvoau t« i< al period 
w t h u d jioi Si s 
niodr 1]( <I in Ihi 
round on the 
i ovtisof vases and 
Uter on handles 
enriched with mouldt d figures of iifxnt n n j ti.nltlifiu Such 
embellishments art frecjucntly, il not li \ i\ <1( hUi ib nuitations 
of forms, but tlie plastic pninijiU is one whuli ohtamid in 

Greek pottery from the very first, as for instance m tlie primitive 
pottery of 1 roy, in w Inch the vases are often rarxielled in human or 
animal forms , and Uie same principle is involved m the common 
practice of speaking of tht neck,*' shouJdci " or foot " of a 
vessel In thv best period the practice of abiding mouUJed ornaments 
or of mcxlelhng vases m natural forms took a subsidiary place, but 

V 2ja 



I u, lb —Votive tablet from ( onnth, full 
si/( a potter ipj>l\ mf p untid bands while the 
vessel revolves on tlu w hr* I 
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efCttdhples occur fr6m tinn® to time, as in the beautiful fhyta or 
^drinking-horns of the red-hgure period (Plate II. , fig. 58) , or in smaller 
details such as are seen in handles enriched with heads in relief, a 
favourite practice of the potter Nicosthones. In the 4th -century 
vases of southern Italy the handles are often much ornamented in 
this fashion, as in the large krateres^ where they are adorned with 
masks in relief. 

The system of moulding whole vases or ornamenting them with 
designs m relief taken from moulds really belongs to the decadence 
of the art, when imitations of metal were superseding the painted 
pottery. Even then it is rare to find whole vases produced from a 
mould, except in the case of those in the form of human figures or 
animals (Plate II., figs. 57 and 58), which almost come under the 
heading of terra-cotta figures, except for the fact that they are 
usually painted in the manner of the vases. But in southern Italy 
the tendency to imitate metal led to the popularity of ornaments 
made sej^arately from moulds and attached or let in to vases other- 
wise plain. Vases of this period, with reeded bodies, must also have 
been made from moulds, as were a senes of phialae or libation-bowls 
associated with Gales in Campania (Plate IT., fig. 56), which are 
known to be direct imitations of metal. 

All or nearly all of these vases are covered with a plain black 
glaze or varnish, and painted decoration is rare except in the case of 
those moulded in special forms or of a certain class made in Apulia 
with opaque colouring laid on the varnish. Some of these plain black 
vases of the 4th century are ornamented with stamped patterns made 
with a metal punch impressed in the moist clay. This decoration is 
confined to simple patterns. 

After the vases had been made on the wheel they were dried 
in the sun and lightly baked, after which they were ready for varnish- 
ing and painting ; it i.s also probable that the gloss was brought 
out by a process of polishing, the surface of the clay being smoothed 
with a piece of wood or hard leather. On a vase in Berlin a boy is 
seen applying a tool of some kind to an unfinished cup, probably 
for this purpose ; the cup, being shown in red on the vase, has 
evidently not been varnished. Many vases are varnished black all 
over the exterior (whether decorated with designs or not) with the 
exception of the foot and hp. 

The process of baking was regarded as one of the most critical m 
the potter’s art It was not indeed universal, as we read of sun- 
dried vessels for utilitarian purposes, but all the vases that have 
come down to us have been baked. The amount of heat required 
was regulated by the character of the ware, but was not very high. 
Many examples exist of discoloured vases which have been subjected 
to too much or too httle heat, the varnish having acquired a greenish 
or reddish hue. Or again the red gloss is sometimes turned to an 

ashen-grey colour, the black 
remaining unimpaired 
Other accid('nt8 were liable 
to occur m the baking, such 
as cracking under too great 
heat, or the damaging of the 
shape by vases knocking 
against one another and so 
being dented in or crushed 
The form of the oven was 
of the simplest (fig. 17). No 
furnaces have been found in 
Greece, and only one or two 
in Italy, but we have a 

Fig. 17.— Model of Kiln found ia variety of evidence from 
Essex vase-pain tings They were 

fed by fires from beneath, 
and the vases were inserted with a long shovel They were 
heated with charcoal or wood fuel, and there are representations 
of men poking or rakmg the fires with long-handled implements 
One vase-painting gives a bird’s-eye view, in horizontal section, of 
the interior of an oven full of jugs of various forms. Others have 
more complete presentations of potteries, with men engaged in the 
different processes of vase manufacture, modelling, painting or 
supplying the kilns with newly-made wares. 

The Pointing of Vases , — We may distinguish three principal 
classes of painted pottery, of which two admit of subdivision, 

I. Primitive Greek vases with simple painted ornaments, chiefly 
linear and geometrical, laid directly on the clay with the brush. 
'I'he colour employed is usually a yellowish or brownish red passing 
into black. The execution varies, but is often extremely coarse. 

z. Greek vases painted with figures. These may be subdivided as 
follows 

(a) Vases with figures in shining black on a red glossy ground. 

{h) Vases with figures left in the glossy red on a ground of 
shining black* 

3. Vases with polychrome decoration. 

(a) Vases of various dates with designs in outline or washes in 
various colburs on white ground (these range from the 
6th to the 4th century B.c.). 

{b) Vases of various dates with designs in opaque colour laid 
over a ground of shining black (ranging from the primitive 
period to the 3rd century b.c.). 

Of these the second group is by far the largest and most im- 



portant, including the majority of the finest specimens of Greek 
vase-painting, and the following account will deal mainly with the 
technical processe.s by which the most successful results were ob- 
tained. In both the clas.ses (a) and (6) the colouring is almost 
confined to a contrasting of the glossv red ground and shining black. 

This black varnish (?) is particularly deep and lustrous, but vanes 
under different circumstances according to differences of locality, 
of manufacture or accidents of production. It is seen in its gre<itest 
perfection in the “ Nolan ** amphorae of the earlier red-figure period, 
at its worst in the Etruscan and Italian imitations of Greek vases. 
The gradations of fpiahty may be partly due to the action of heal, 
t.e, stoving at a higher or lower temperature. It also varies m 
thickness. At present no certainly has been attained as to its 
composition — Brongniart’s oft-quoted analysis cannot be accepted 
— nor has any acid been found to have an effect upon it, though the 
chemical action of the e irth sometimes causes it to disappear. 

The method of its use forms the chief distinction between the 
black-figured and red-figured vases, but there is a class of the former 
which approaches near in treatment to the latter, the whole vase 
being covered with black except a framed panel which is left red to 
receive the figures. It is obvious that the transition to merely 
leaving the figures red is hut a slight one. But in all black-figured 
vases the mam principle is that the figures are painted in lilac k 
silhouette on tlie red ground, the outlines being first roughly indicated 
by a pointed instrument making a faint line. I'he surface within 
these outlines being filled in with black, details of anatomy, dress, 
&c. , were brought out by incising inner lines with a pointed tool. 
After a second baking or perhaps stoving had taken place, the 
designs were further enriched by the application of opaque purple 
and white pigments, which follow certain conventional pnncqiles m 
their respet tu^e use. After a third baking at a lower heat still to fix 
these colours the vase was complete. 

In the red-figured vases the shining black is used as a background 
But before it is applied the outlines of the figures aic indicated not 
by incised lines, but by drawing a thick line of black round their 
contours. Recent researches have altemiited to show’ that the 
instrument with which this was achieved may have been a feather 
brush or pen, by which the lines were drawn separately, not con- 
currently. The other tools used foi painting would be an ordinary 
metal or reed pen and a caraers-hair btudi, or at any rate something 
analogous. Thus the outlines of the figures were clearly marked, 
and the process is one of drawing rather than painting, but it was 
in draughtsmanship that the best vase-painters excelled. 7'he next 
stage was to mark the inner details by very fine black lines or by 
masses of black for surfaces such as the 
hair ; white and purple were also em- 
ployed, but more sparingly than on the 
earlier vases. The main processes always 
remain the same dowm to the termination 
of vase-painting, though the tendency to 
polychromy, which came in about the end 
of the 5 th century b.c., effected some 
modifications. The blacking of the whole 
exterior surface — a purely mechanical 
process — took place after the figures 
had been completed and protected from 
accidents by the thick black border of 
which we have spoken. 

A fragment of an unfinished vase pre- 
served in the Sevres Museum gives a very 
clear idea of the process just descnbccf, 
the figures being completed, but the back- rrom a photo supphtd by the 
ground not yet applied (fig 18). There is Director of the Sfevres Museum 
also another vase in existence which gives Pxo. 18. — Fragment of 
the interior of a vase-pamlcr’s studio, in unfinished red - figured 
which three artists are at work with their vase, 
brushes, their pamt-pots by their side. 

In the class of vases (3 (a)), witU polychrome figures on a white 
ground, the essential feature is the white slip or engobe with which 
the naturally pale clay is covered. In the archaic vases of the 7th 
and 6th centuries B.C., especially in the Ionian centres, as at Rhode.*!, 
Naucratis and Gyrene, this slip is frequently employed, but with this 
difference, that the figures are painted in the ordinary black-figure 
method, the only additional colour being purple laid on the black. 
We first find polychrome decoration, whether in wash or outline, 
in a small class of fragments from Naucratis, of the 6th century b.c. , 
which technically are of a very advanced character. The colours 
used either for outline or wash include purple, brown, yellow, 
crim.son and rose-colour, but some, if not all, of these colours were 
not fired. 

In the 5th century this practice was revived at Athens, chiefly in 
the class of lekythoi or oil-flasks devoted exclusively to sepulchral 
uses. Here the vases, after leaving the wheel and being fitted with 
handles, Ac. , were covered with a coating of white clay. A second 
coating of black was applied to the parts not required for decoration, 
and the white was then finely polished, acquiring a dull gloss, and 
finally fired at a low temperature. The decoration was achieved as 
follows : a preliminary sketch was made with fine grey lines, 
ignoring draperies, &c,, and not always followed when the colours 
were laid on. This was done When the first lines were dry, the colour 
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being apphed with a fine brush" in monochrome^btacV, yellow or 
red — following the lines of the sketch For the drapery and other 
detailb polychromt washes were employed, laid on with a Urge brush. 
All varieties of rod from rose to brown are found, also violet, yellow, 
blue, black and green Hair is treated either in outline or by means 
of washes 

Finally, w’^e have to deal with the class of vases (3 {h)) in which 
opaq^ue pigments arc laid over the surface of the shining black with 
which the whole vase is coated This method is met with at three 
distinct pencils m the history of vasc-i^ainting, separated by long 
distances of time 

Wo first find it in the earher Cretan or Kamarcs ware, wdiere 
it seems to have been introduced not long after Die dost of the 
Neolithic ptnod, about 2500 b , and here it holds its own for about 
a thousand years against the contrasted method of “ dark on light 
painting, till it was finally ousted by the latter at the height of 
' Mycenaean ” civilization m Crete The colouring is very varied, 
orange, brown, pink and white being the principal tints employed 

The ])roceS8 appears again at the end of the 3th century in a 
small cl iss of Attic vases, which have been regarded as a sort of 
transition between the blael -figured and red-figured White and 
orang<-trd nre here emplovtd, sometimes with accessory details in 
piirpk ind 1.1 K 1 uid incised lines, so that the technicjuo is virtually 
black ! 1 hough the appearince of the vases is often red- 

figund 1 I tl\ ii ippt irs in southern Italy as a final effort of 
vase-pamting to fiulor into lifi igain about the end of the 3rd 
century Some of Hum \ 1 ( wro made m Campania, where the 
method resembles tint f>f th. \(tic class just described, others in 
\pulia, probalily it ( nitliii Ihc latter have feeble conventional 
decoration in purple and wliite with details in \ ollfn\ confined to one 
side of the \asrs, and art also distingin lied flu use of ornaments 
in relief They were also occasionally made in (/ntce piop< r 

Remarkably few colours were used b\ the Griek vase painters, 
especially in the best pcnoels d he dnp ])urplc used for accessory' 
details was producnl from non oxidt, but the red used for lines on 
the white lehvthai is an oehre {pilXro , rultvua) The white also used 
for ni t f s^iu s 1 an cirth or clay , 111 the slip coating of the white 
ground \ I t it i sumes the consistency of pipe-cKv Yellow 
where used tor dt t nls on the later vases, is an ochre, and blue and 
grec n arc producefl from artihcjal compounds containing coppi r 
A number of tin colours, such as blue, rose and green, used by the 
polychrome painters, an obviously artificial pigments which have 
not been fired WJien gilding was employed it was laid on ovei a 
riiscd gionud cd tliv hiu U modillcd with a small lt>ol or brush 
and w I Ttl u lu 1 f>N \ inn ii not by fire 

PoHns and n /dion^ 1 lie jiottcrs who Tn ide these \ ascs were 
mostly — at least at Athens 111 lh< fitb and 5th centuries, n c — gtroifcoi, 
or resident aliens, as their u mu in m my cases imply We have an 
Amasis (an Egyptian nanu ) i 1 h \ , n ( i Scythian), a I ydus and a 
S-ythes The dialect of m m\ ut Hu inscriptions on Attic vasts 
seems to show^ foreign infli! < < Hu .11^1 m other case peculiarities 
may be merely due to Iht u 1 el mxcular 1 hey formed a gild 
or fraternitx, and m each judb i \ Hurt was probably more or less 
dn ision oi 1 ibour, the more sinifik pi < >< t st s being the work of slaves 
This seems to be implied m Hu \ t < puntmgs representing the 
mtt nor of potteries Others again spt ( 1 ili/t d m different shapes, 
and were known as -x^fTpofrXdOotf (fvrtu >i md so on 

Over a hundred nam«^s of artists au known, found on some five 
hundred vists lluv go back to diout 700 B c , the earhest names 
being found on Coiinthiin and Hoc oil m vases, but the majority 
of the signitures arc found on Attic black- and red figured wares 
Some, such m Nndof idrs m ule vases in which the two method? are 
combined Uu bt st known i^ Nicosthencs, whose signature occurs 
eighty times The ordinary foims of signature are four — (1) 6 5 er*a 
, (2) 0 fifua iypaxia (3) 6 5 ripa eTToiycrev , ( j) 

A i^ypa\p€ B cirofijtfer Where nrult^cTf ilont occurs (as in a signa- 
ture of Piixithcus), it probal) / refers to the master of the pottery 
who efo igmcl the vase and sniunnbndfd its production , in other 
c*s(T the ^h of ilu u Hi d nil 1 is clearly indicated Some 

aril t nth Inn? md XI ikron ign fypaxj/f done, in all eases, 

the le>rm ol m i1urf iiiords us i u < ful guulc to their stvlc 

Space hul.id Hu di mi mn of olhtr inscriptions found on vases, 
which indud Hi . d ot suf>]tcts or persons, ejaculations 

uttered b\ ih< (i ui. ((in\i\id < \d imations, or the Afa\6? names 
discussed lx low id tlus? m piint(d on the designs themselves 
There is also another class of graffiti inscriptions which includes those 
incised by the owners with their names and memoranda scratched 
un<ler the foot, probably maele by the patter or his workmen relating 
to the unmb'^r ol vases m a batch or set" and their price* 

Vitreous and Lead glazed Wares — In Greek tombs a class of 
pottery is often found which approximates mori in appt^irance to 
porcelain but, though often spoken of by that name it is not jiorce- 
i im at i\\ but IS analogous to the Egyptian giaztd faience ol which 
il IS in point of fact an imitation It is distmgiushod by Hit white 
rntt> inittrial ol which it is made largely composed ol sand and 
forming wh it is somefimc*s known as ‘ liit " from its semi-vitrcous 
consistency The surface is nw in d with a glaze, usually of a pal< 
hluf or cream colour, but oHu i ( ol.^ur m h as a mangancse-purpk 
or bro\ n are some tunes found Sonir oJ the t cximpUs o! 

tins w vre have been found in M^ u n u 11 tomb at Enkomi in ( vprus 
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in the form of vases moulded in the shape of human or animal head» 
These exhibit a remarkably advanceci skill m mod< Ihng, and are more 
like Greek work of tbt 6th century B c Apart from tlic technique 
they have nothing in common with tlu I-g>ptian importations so 
often found in Mycenaean tombs 

In a subseejuent jiencxl (Sth- 7th centur\ n c ) Fgvjitian objects 
in faience became a common import into <.xtn% such as thost 

of Rhodes, and to a less degree m Sardinia and soutlum Italv, 
through the commenial medium of tht Phoenicians Flasks of 
faience occur m the Polledrara tomb at Vulci (ot 0-600 b e ) and 
similar vases with a pale green glaze at 1 harros m Sardinia m tombs 
of the same date In Rhodes, small flasks an<l jars are found oma- 
menttd with truzes of mm and animals m rein f, or imitating in 
colour and design Hu glass vtsseH of the Idioenieians It also stems 
probable that Hu (iiceks of Rhodes and 
other centres attempted the imitation of 
this ware (see flg ly), for we find faience 
arybalit 01 globular 01 1- flasks modelled in 
the form of helmttcd heads or animals, 
w^hicli are purth Greek in style 

In the Hellenistic period the fashion was 
revived at Alexandria, and under the 
Ptolt mies large jugs of blue -enamel It'd 
fait net with figuies in rtlitf and beinng 
the names of reigning sovereigns were 
made and exported to tht Cyrcnaica and 
to southern Italy 1 wo oi these are in the _ 

British Museum (Egyptian department) pott’en from loiniis "in 
The same colkction includes a very bcauti- Rhcxles, made under 
ful glazed vase m Hit form of 1 ros riding Egyptian influence 
on a duck, found in a tomb at lanagra, 

but undoubtedly of Alexandrine m il ( and a head of a Ptoleniau 
queen with a surfaei of bright blue glaze 

Subsequently in the isl century B c , this so-called porcelain ware 
was rejiUced bv a variety of ware characterized by a bnlliuntly 
coloured glaze coating in w hich the prest nee of lead is often indicafta 
Ihis ware was principally madt at three centres , at Tarsus in Asia 
Minor, at Alexandria and at Lezoux in central Gaul But it was 
probably also made m western Asia Minor and in Italy It ih not 
confined to vases, being also employed for lamps and small figures , 
the vascB are usually of small size, in shapes imitated from irutal 
(Plate II , fig 50) The colour of the glaze vanes from a d< ej) giet n 
to bright yellow and the inside of a vessel is often of a different 
tint from the exterior Many of tliese vases are decorated with 
figures or designs m relief, others are quite plain The ctilours of 
these glazes are of course due to the addition of oxide of copper and 
oxide of iron to a lead glaze, and thev arc strictly analogous to the 
green and yellow glazes of medieval F urope ^ 

Historical Account or (iri fx Vasl-paintinc, — It has been 
indicated in the section dialing with technical processes that 
Greek vases may be classified under four heaflings u < (►rding lo 
the character of the decoration, and this classilu uion m h with .1 
slight modification be adopted as a chronologieal one, the histor)^ 
of the art falling under four main heads, under which it will be 
convenient to describe its development from the earliest speci- 
mens of painted pottery down to the period when it was finally 
replaced bv other methods of decoration 

The=e four classes and their main characteristics m.i> be sum- 
marized as follow^s — 

I Vases of the Primitive Period from about 2 son or 2000 to Cxio 
B c , including both the Cretan-Mycenatan epoch uid tlu < irl\ igi s 
of historical Greece In the former the poltci\ j « jllier dfinr lUfl 
in polychrome on a shining black ground or cornM iK m inning 
black on a buff ground, m the latter, the dtMx Hx.n 1 m bKnvn 
or black (usiiallv dull, not shiny) on an ungla/t d ^nniiul v it\iug 
from white to pale red In the former again the ckcoifilioii is mai kt d 
hj its naturalistic treatment of plant and animal forms in the 
latter the ornaments aie chiefly linifir, floral or figures of animals , 
human figures and m\thological sc<nts being very rare 

II Blach^figHred from about 600-500 B c , fi/oirts j>ainttd 

m shining black on a glossy ground varying from ert im colour io 
bright orange red, with engraved lints and white and purple for 
d«t uis subjects mainlv from mythology and legend 

III Red-figured Va^es from 520 to 400 nr , figures drawn in 
outline on red clay an I the background whollj filled in with shining 
black, inner del'll Is indicated by painted lines or dashes of purple 
and white, scenes from daily life or mythology With these are 
included the vases with polychrome figures on white ground In 
these, which are txclusivtly mad( at Athens, the pcrfiction of 
vase-painting is rtichid between 480 and 450 Be 

IV Vases of the Decadence, from 400 to 200 B c , mostly from 
souHiern It dv, tiehnique as in Class III , but the drawing is free 

1 On this subject see m particular Mazard, De la connatssance par 
les anciens des glapure’; plombifdres^ a scientific and valuable mono- 
gr iph (1870) also Rayet and Collignon, //is/ de la c^ramique 
irecqxtCy p 365 (or B Af C at of Roman Pottery^ Introduction) 
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and often careless, and the general effect gaudy : subjects funereal, 
theatrical and fanciful At the etid of this peno<l vases are largely 
refdaced by plain i>hming black pottery modelled in various forms, 
t>i with decx>rations m relief, all tJiese being imitations of tlie metal 
vases w Inch began to take the place of painted wares m the esiiniation 
of the Jlellenistic world. 

T. Vc/scs (fj the Prtmfhve Period —It has been noted in the 
introductory section lli-d it is possible to Uacc the development 

of pottery in Greece as far 
back as the Neolithic period, 
owing chiefly to the light 
recently Ihrowm on the sub- 
ject by the excavations in 
Crete. The.se have yielded 
large quantities of paintet! 
pottery of high technical 
merit, usually with decoration 
in polychrome or white on a 
dark ground, in what is known 
as the Kamares warc^ cover- 
ing the period 2500-1500 B.c. 
(fig. 20). This wa.s gradually 
superseded by painting in dark 
shining pigments on a light 
glossy ground during tlie later 
Minoaii period (1500-1000 
B c.), forming what is known 
us the “ Mycenaean ” style. 
The .subjeds, though chiefly 
( onfined to floral ornaments or 
aquatic plants and creatures^ 



From Annua/ oy iJuMO iti\h Sihool at 
A thin 

Fig. 20. — ^ISlinoan or “ Kani.nes ’ 
ware, from Cietc 




are marvellously naturalistic yet decorative in their treatment, 
often rivalling in this respect the pottery of the Far East. 
In the latter |)art ot this period this class of potteiy was spread 
all ON'er the Mediterranean, and large quantities have been found 

in Greece, especially at Mycenae, in 
Rhodes and other Greek islands, and 
in ( \ pros, where a series of vases 
with animals, monsters, and even 
human figures shows what is prob- 
ably the latest development of the 
pure Mmoan or Mycenaean style. 

Outside Crete the earliest Greek 
potter)^ has been found in Cyprus 
and at Troy, with simple incised or 
painted patterns on a black polished 
ground, the va.scs being all hand- 
mack , and often treated in a plastic 
fashion with rude modelling of 
lu'iiiaii 01 animal forms (figs. 21, 22); these cover the period 
2500 - 2000 n ( i^^arly painted pottery, parallel with the 
Kamares w.ire, has been found in Thera and in the important 
cemelerit , of Rio l.doqu in Melos But until the general spread 



I'lr. 2 T. — Primitive black 
ixittery from the Troad 



Vui j H'd pottery from the Troad. 


of Mycenaean civilization and art in the latter half of the second 
millennium there is no ^ite except Crete where a continuous and 
successful development can be studied. 

About the time which is represented in Greek tradition liy 
the Dorian invasion (1100 B c.) the then decadent Mycenaean 
civilization was replaced by a new one much more backw^ard in 
development, making pottery of a far simpler and more con- 


ventional type, the decoration being largely confined to geo- 
metrical patterns to the exclusion of motives derived from plant 
forms. This is usually known as tlie geometrical style, and tiie 
pottery ('overs the period from about rooo to 700 b.c. It is 
found all ovct the mainland and islands of Greece, and exhibits 
a certain development towards a mure advanced stage. The 
patterns include the chevron, the triangle, the key or mueander, 
and the ciide, in various combinations, pamttHj m dull black on 
a hrowm ground. In most pku'es the art advanced no further, 
but in Boeotia, and still more at Athens^ we can trace the gradual 
growth of d(H'orative skill, first m 
the introduction of ammals, and 
then in the appearance of the 
human figure. In the Athenian 
cemetery outside the Dipylongate 
a scries of colossal vases has come 
to light, on wluch are pamted such 
subjects as .sea-fights and funeral 
processions. The human figures 
are exceeyJipgly rude and conven- 
tional, painted almost entirely m 
silhouette, but there is a distinct 
striving after artistic cfh'ct in the 
composition and ariangement. In 
Boeotia the vases do not advance 
beyond the animal stage, and 
many exhibit a tendency to de- 
cadence m their carelessness, as 
contrasted with the painstaking 
helplessness ot t!o‘ \ih('nian 
artists. 

In Ionia and the islands of the Aegean such as Rhodes, the 
art of vase-painling from the first earned on the Mycenaean 
tradition, and was distinguished by its naturalism and originality, 
and by the bold and diverse effects produced by variety of colour 



Fig 23 — Vase with hands 
of animals, Oriental in style. 
{British Museum ) 



Fig. 24 — Ionic amphora, with contest h( I 'm ai Eleracles and Hera, 
and bands of birds and animaLs , L, v\ ith iiu iscd lines. 


or novelty of subject. Tlie ornamentation is at f: >t ( knicntary, 
consisting of friezes of animals, especially lions, deer and goats 
(figs, 23 and 24). These figures stand out sharply in black 
against the creamy buff ground whirli is characteristic of nearly 
all Ionic pottcrv , and details are brought out by means of en- 
graved lines, patches of purplish iron pigment, or by drawing 
parts of the figures, especially the heads, m outline on the clay 
ground. Another feature is the general use of small omaments 
such as rosettes and crosses in great variety of form to cover 
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the background and avoid the vacant spiaccs which the Greek 
artist abhorred, 'ihe system of decoration has been thought to 
owe much to Assv nan textile fabrics. 

One ol the best though most ad\anced examples ol carK Ionic 
pottery is a pinax or [date from Rhodes in the liritish Museum^ 
on which IS represented the combat of Menelaus and Hector o\ cr 
the body of Kuphorbus (fig. 25) ; their names an^ inscribed 
over the figures, and this is almost the cailiest known mstance 
of a mythological subject, the dat(‘ of the painting being not later 
than 600 B c. To a slightly later date belongs another remark- 
able group ol cups with figures on a white ground, probably 
made at Cyrene m North Afric:a. Of these the most famous has 
a painting in tlic interior, of Arcesilaus II., king ol Cyrene from 
580 to 550 B.C., weighing goods for export m a ship, (khers have 
mythological subjects, such as Zeus, Atlas and Prometheus, 
('admus and Pelops, 

But these vases, though still retaining the older technique, 
really lielong to the second class, that of black-figured vases, 
and they belong to a time when in all Ionian centres this method 
was being siqicrscdcd In' the new t(‘(lmi(jiic which (brinth had 



Fig. 25. — Early inscribed pinax from Rhodes, with contest of 
Menelaus and Hector over flic body of Eiiphorbus. 


introduced and AiIk ns [KTfcctcd, to the consideration of w'hidi 
WT must return 

Pbr some 150 years Corinth almost monopolized the industry 
of pottery on the west of the Aegean. lairge numbers of examples 
hiive been found in or near the city itself, many bearing inscri|> 
tions m the peculiar local alphabet. They show a continuous 
progress from the simpl(*st ornamentation to fully- developed 
black- figured wares. In the earliest (Plate I. fig. 52) onental 
influence is very marked, the surface being so covered with the 
figures and piitterns that the ba('kgroun(i disappears and the 
designs are at times almost unintelligible. The general eflect is 
thus that of a rich oriental tapestry, and the subjects are largely 
chosen from the fantastic and monstrous creations of Assyrian 
art, such as the sphinx and grv{)hon. The vas* . an* mostly 
small, the ground vanes from cream to \ellow, and the figures 
are painted in black and pur[)lc 

Both in loma and at ( onnth during the early part of the 6th 
century the same tendencies are seen to be at w'ork, tending to a 
unification of styles under the growing influence of Athens 
In Ionia (see above) figure subjects become more common, and 
the technique apjiroathes graduallv nearer to the black-figure 
method. Similarly at Corinth the ground ornaments dimmish 
and disappear, the friezes (►! animals are restricted to the Ixirders 
of the designs, and hiiioiin figures are introduced, first singly, 
then in friezes or groups, and finally engaged m some definite 
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action such as combats or hunting scenes. In the List stages 
Greek myths and legends arc freely employed. A new develop- 
ment, traditionally associated w'lth the painter Eunmrus of 
Athens, was the distinguishing of female figiites by the use of 
white for llcsh tints A somewhat similar devclojunent was in 
progress at Athens, though repre.senled by comp.u a lively few 
vases. Here the adoption of Corinthian and Ionian technical 
improvements evolved by the middle ot the ()th (entury the 
fully tieveloped black-figure style which b\ degrees siqqflantcd 
[ or assimilated all other schools. 

II. Blark- figured I At the hejid of this new development 

Stands the fimious PTan^ois vase at Idorence, found at Chiiisi 
in 1844 (Plate 1 . fig. 53). Its shape is that of a kra/er or mixing- 
bow'l, and it Ix^ars the signatures of its maker and decorator in 
the form PAgotimos made me, Klitias painted me.’^ It might 
Ih‘ described as a Greek mythology in miniature, with its 
numerous subjects and groups of figures all from It'gendary 
.sources such as the stones of Peleus, 'Pheseus and Meleager, or 
the return of Hcpluicstiis to hea\en. All the figiin . li:u(‘ tlu‘ir 
names inscribed 

The general technique of the black-figured v.iscs ha.H already 
be(‘n desrnbed It mnv \>e noted as a chronologK'al guide that 
tlie use ot pur])l(‘ tni <l<'iails is much commoner in the earlier 
vases, wliite in the later, hut tow'ards the end of the century 
when the new' fashion of red figures was gaining gioiind, both 
colours were almost entirely dr()p[)ed. The (Irawing ot tlie 
fignn‘s is, as might be expected, somewdiat stiff and ( on\ cntional, 
tliniigh It advanced considerably in fn‘edom Ixlou* th(' st\lc 
w'ent out of fashion Maiiv \ascs, othcrvM.se (arciully and 
delicately executed, aic m.uni] In an excc.ss of mannciism and 
affectation, as in the works of the artists Ainasis and Ivxekias 
(Plate I. fig 5t). The treatment of drajicry is a good indiciilion 
(»f (latt‘, ranging frtim Ikit mask's ot colour to oltlapK* llowing 
hues of angular falling lolds. 

The shapes most commonly employed by the Athenian fiotUTS 
of this period are the amphora ^ hydria^ hrl i x ^ oi finch or nm\ Jrhvthn^, 
the first-named being the most j)oj)n]ai. A spetial < la of 
amphorae is formed by tlu' Panathenaie vases, which W'ere given 
as prizes in the Aiheniaii games, and were adorn(‘d with a figure 
of the patron goddess Athena on one side and k pn sciitation 
of the contest in which they were 
won on the other (fig. 26). They 
usually bear the inscription rutv 
^ A 0 yivi] 6 €v (WX(i)i' “ i am 

(a prize) from the games at 
Athens.’’ Some of these can be 
dated by the names of Athenian 
arrhons which they bear, as late 
as the 4II1 century, the old 
method of jiamting in black 
figures with a stiff (onvcntional 
pose for the goddess being re- 
tained for religious reasons. 

The chief interest of the ])lack- 
figured vases is really derived 
from their subj(‘cts, which range 
over every conceivable field, the 
proportion of mvth and k‘gend 
to scenes from daily life being 
mueh greater th.m in the siu- Fig. 26. — Panathmaic amphora, 
reeding period. I lap include 

groups of Olympian luid other deities, and the various scenes 
in which they tiike part, such a.s the fjattlc ol tfie gods and giants, 
or the birth of Athena (treated in a very conventional manner, 
as on a fine amphora in the British Museum); Dionysus and hi.s 
attendant satyrs and maenads, tlic labours and exploits of 
Heracles and other he roes, subjects taken fiom th(' talc of Troy 
and other le^ss familiar legends; and in daily life, 

battle scenes, athletics, the chase and so on j in '.amc classifica- 
tion of course hoUH go(xl for the later periods of vase-j>ainting, 
with some exceptions The proportion of genre-sicnes subse- 
quently becomes greater, and some mytlis disappear, others rise 
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into prominence, new deities such as Eros (Love), and Nike 
(Victory) appear for the first time, and, generally speaking, the 
later subjects are characterized by a sentimentality or tendency 
to emotion which is entirely foreign to the conventional stereo- 
typed compositions of the 6th-century artist. 

A remarkable feature of the subjects on black-figured vases is 
that a stereotyped form of composition is inyanably adopted 
at least for the principal figures, but minor variations are gener- 
ally to be found, as, for instance, in the number of bystanders ; 
and it is almost an impossibility to find any two vase-paintings 
which are exac't duplicates. The form of the composition was 
partly cletcrniined by the field available for the design ; when 
this took the form of a long frieze the space was filled up with a 
senes of spectators or the repetition of typical groups, but when 
the design is on a framed panel or confined by ornamental borders 
the method of treatment is adapted from that of a sculptured 
metope, and the figures limited to two or three. ^ In many cases 
it is difficult to decide, in the absence of inscriptions, whether or 
no a scene lias mythological signification ; the mythological 
types arc over and over again adopted for scenes of ordinary 
liie, even to the divine attributes or poses of certain figures. 

Among the artists of the period who have left their names on 
the vases, besides those already mentioned, the most conspicuous 
is Nicosthenes, a potter of some originality, from whose hand 


the artist Andocides, who not only produced vases in each 
method, but also several in which the two are combined (fig. 27). 
In two or three cases the subject is actually the same on each 
side, almost every detail being repeated, except that the colouring 
IS reversed. 

'J'he date at which the change took place was formerly placed 
well on in the 5th century, on account of the great advance in 
drawing which most of the red-figured vases show, as compared 
with the black. They were thus regarded as contemporary 
with the painter Polygnotus, if not with Pheidias. But the 
excavations on the Acropolis of Athens yielded so many frag- 
ments in the advanced red-figured style which must be earlier 
than 480 B.C., that it has become necessary to find an earlier 
date for its appearance. This is now usually placed at about 
520 B.C., overlapping with the preceding period. 

The red-figure period is usually subdivided into four, marking 
the chief stages of development, and known respectively as the 
“ severe,” “ strong,” fine,” and late fine ” periods. Their 
principal characteristics and representative painters may be 
briefly enumerated. 

In the severe period there is no marked advance on the black- 
figured vases as regards style. The figures are still more or less 
stiff and conventional, and some vases even show signs of an 
analogous decadence. The real development is partly technical. 



Vase by Andocides. Black figures on obverse. Fig. 27. Vase by Andocides. Red figures on reverse. 


we have over seventy examples, a few being in the red-figure 
method. He is supposed to have introduced at Athens a revival 
of the Ionic fashion of painting on a cream-coloured ground 
instead of on red, of which some very effective examples have 
been preserved. He was always a potter rather than a painter, 
and most of his vases are remarkable for their forms — intro- 
ducing plastic imitations of metal vases — rather than for their 
{jainted decoration. Most of the artists of this period, as in the 
succeeding one, have left their signatures on cups {kylikes), but 
this form did not receive so much attention from the painter 
as at a later period, and many of these examples bear only 
inscriptions and no painted decoration. 

III. Red-figured Vases . — The sudden reversal of technical 
method involved in the change from black figures on a red ground 
to red figures on black is not at first sight easy of explanation. 
Some artists, like Nicosthenes and Andocides, used both methods, 
sometimes on the same vase, and there is no doubt that the two 
went on for some years concurrently. As, however, no inter- 
mediate stage is possible, there is no question of development or 
transition. The new style was in fact a bold and ingenious 
innovation. It may possibly have been suggested by a small 
class of vases in which the figures are painted in the black^figure 
method, but have the converse appearance, that is to my they are 
painted in a thick red pigment on a ground of shining black. 
It may therefore have occurred to the artist that he could 
obtain the same effect merely by leaving the figures unpainted 
on^the red clay and surrounding them with the black. The 
ehange must, however, be closely associated with the career of 


partly in the introduction of new subjects. Although the change 
of style probably had its actual origin in the amphora, as treated 
by Andocides, the new developments are best seen in the hyhx, 
a form of vase which now sprang into popularity and called 
forth the chief efforts of the principal artists. Its curved surface 
gave ample scope for skilful effects of drawing and decorative 
arrangement, and the earlier painters devoted all their attention 
to perfecting it as a work of decorative art. For other shapes, 
such as tlie hydria and Ickyihos, the old method was for a time 
preferred. 

The most typical artist of the period was Epictetus, and other 
famous cup-painters were Pamphaeus, Cachrylion and Phintias. 
The earliest cups are decorated in a quite simple fashion like 
those of the black-figure period, often with a single figure each 
side between two large “ symbolical ” eyes, a.nd a single figure 
in a circle in the interior. To the latter the artist at first devoted 
his chief efforts, though even here his scope was at first limited. 
But although he had not yet attained to skill in composition, 
he did discover that the circular space was well adapted for 
exhibiting his newly-acquired abilities as a draughtsman and 
for disposing figures in ingeniously conceived attitudes. In all 
cases the object was to fill the space as far as possible, a char- 
acteristic of all the best Greek art. By degrees more attention 
was paid to the designs on the exterior, and the single figures 
were replaced by groups, but regular compositions in the form 
of friezes telling some story were not introduced until quite the 
end of this period. Epictetus was throughout his career a 
thoroughly “archaic"' artist, but a considerable advance was 
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made by Cachrylion, who stands on tlie verge of the succeeding [ In the late fifie style, which begins about 440 b.c.; the pictorial 
stage. , . ! is preserved, hut with perfected skill in drawing the com- 

The strong period centres round the name of Euphronius, the | positions deteriorate greatly in merit, and become at once over^ 


author of a really great artistic movement 
inventing new subjects or new 
poses — or otherwise overcoming 
technical and artistic difficulties 
— marks a great advance on all 
previous achievements, and he 
seems to represent the stage of 
development traditionally assocb 
ated with the painter Cimon of 
f'leonae, the in- 
ventor of foreshort- 
ening and other 
novelties. Thus 
figures were no 
1 onger rcpresen ted 
exclusively in pro- 
file, as in the black- 
figured vases which 
had made no ad- 
vance beyond the 
conventions of 
Kgyptran art. Ten vases signed 
by him are in existence (though 
it IS not certain that all were 
actually painted by him), most 
of them having mythological sub- 
jects (fig. 28). 

Of his contemporaries, Duris, 

ITieron and Brygus take foremost 
rank, all three being, like Euphro- 
mils, essentially cup - painters . 


His capacity for | refined and careless. 



Fig. 28.- 


though they use other forms at 
tunes. For decorative effec:t and beauty of composition their 
vases have never been surpassed. As an example we may quote 
a kotyle or beaker in the British Museum signed by Hieron, with 
a group of Eleusinian deities. 

The larger vases of this period 
are more rarely signed, but many 
of them rival the cups in execu- 
tion, though the subjects are 
chararteuzed by greater sim- 
jilicily and largeness of style. 

In the fine style (460-440 B.c.) 

Iireadth of effect and dignity are 
aimed at, and although cup- 
painting had passed its zenith, 
and signed sperimen.s become 
rarer, yet, considering the red- 
figured vases as a whole, this 
period exhibits the perfection 
of technique and drawing. In 
many of the larger vases the 
scenes are of a pictorial char- 
acter, landscape being intro- 
duced, with figures ranged at 
different levels, and herein we 
may see a reflection of the style 
ot the painter Polygnotus. One 
of the finest cups in this style is 
in the Berlin Museum, it is signed 
by the artists Erginus and Aris- 
tophanes, and the subject is the 
battle of the gods and giants. 

To the end of the period belongs 
a beautiful hydria in the British 
Museum by the painter Meidias 
with subjects from Greek legend in two friezes (fig. 29). 
Generally speaking, there is a reaction in favour of mythological 
subjects* 


Cnp bv Euphronius. 


The figures are crowded together without 
meaning or interest. The fashion 
also arose of enhancing the de- 
signs by means of accessory 
colours — almost unknown in the 
pievioUS stages— such as white 
laid on in masses, blue and green, 
and even with gilding. Athletic 
and mythological subjects yield 
place to scenes from 
the life of women 
and children or 
meaningless groups 
of figures (fig. 30). 

A good example 
of this style is 
an amphora from 
Rhodes with the 
subject of Peleus 
wooing Thetis, in 
which polychrome 
intro- 
many 

imposing and elaborate speci- 
mens found (and perhaps made) 
in the colonies of the ('rimea and 
the.Cyrenaica ; in particular one 
signed by Xenophantus with the 
Persian king hunting, and an- 
other representing the contest of 
Athena and Poseidon for the soil 


i y colouring and gilding are 
7 duced. There are also 



Fig. 29. — Hydria by Meidias in the style of Polygnotus, 


of Attica, both from the Crimea. 
Contemporary with the red-figure method is one in which the 
figures are j)ainted on a white slip or engobe resembling pipe- 
clay, with which the whole surface was co\Trcd ; the figures are 

drawn m outline in red or black, 
and partly filled in with washes 
of colour, chiefly red, purplish 
red, or brown, but sometimes 
also with blue or green. This 
style seems to have been popular 
about the middle of the 5th 
century B.c. and was employed 
for the funeral lekyihoi which 
came into fashion at Athens 
about that time. These vases, 
which form a class by them- 
selves, were made specially for 
funeral ceremonies and were 
painted with subjects relating to 
the tomb, such as the laying-out 
of the corpse on the bier, the 
ferrying of the dead over the 
Styx by Charon, or (most fre- 
quently) mourners bringing offer- 
ings to the tomb (fig. 31). They 
continued to be made well on 
into the 4th Century, but the 
later examples are very de- 
generate and careless. 

Of other forms, espedally the 
kylix and the pyxis (toilet‘'box^, 
some exceedingly beautiful speci- 
mens have come down to us, 
which show a delicacy of draw- 
ing and firmness of touch never 
surpassed, although the lines were probably only drawn with a 
brush. The technique of these vases may reflect the methods of 
the painter Polygnotus and his contemporaries, who used a 
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limited number of colours on a white f!:romid Among tlirm no 
finer specimen exists than the cup in the British Museum with 
Aphroditr ruling on a goose the design is entirely m brown 
outlines, and the drawing, if slightly archaic, full of grace and 
refinement 

In the subjects on red-figured vases we do not find the same 
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Fic 30 Pamtmg from a small toilct-box or pvxis, showing 
painted vasea used to decorate a lady's room On ihi left is a gilt 
pyxis with a tall luU and an ot nochoc on a low tabic on the right 
two tail vases (khc s) on a plinth All except the pyxis are decorated 
with painted figures, and contain flowers 

variety of choice, as on the black -figured, but on the other 
hand there js infinitely greater freedom of treatment The 
stereoUped form of composition is almost entirely discarded, 
and each painter forms his own conception of his subject The 
class of slim amphorae^ known as Nolan 
from the place where they were motylly 
found, are distinguished by having the 
design limited to one or at most two 
figures on each side, often on a large 
scale, these vases are also famous for 
the marvellous linlliancc oJ their shining 
black (fig ^2) 

Towards the middle of the t;th century 
the patriotism ol the Athenian artist finds 
expression m the growing importance 
which he attaches to local legends, especi- 
ally tliosc of Ihtscus, the typical Attic 
hero He seems to have been regarded 
as the t\ pical Athenian athlete or 
fphebii^j and liis contests as analogous to 
episodes of the gymnasium Hence tlic 
groujnng on some vases of scene's from 
his labours art like so many groups of 
athletes (fig ^5), and hence too, a general 
tendency of the red-figured vases, especi- 
ally the cups, to become a sort of 
glorification of the Attic epkehusy tiic 
representations of whom in all sorts of 
ortupations are out of all proportion to 
other subjects 

We find evidence of this, too, in another 
farm. Manv v^ases, espeaaUy the cups of 
the ‘'^severe ' and “strong^' periods, boar 
names of persons inscribed on the designs 
witiv the word Kuh^s ‘ fair ’ or “nohlt 
attachied, sometimes merely, ''the boy is f ui " The exaa 
meamng of tins practice lus been much disdissed, but evi- 
dence seems to show tliiL tin jKrsons celebrated have 

been quite young at tlu Unit , and were probably yooths famous 
for their beauty or alhlflu prowiss Some of the names an' 
those of htstoTKal clmraUers, such as Hipparchus, MUtiades 
or Akibiades, and, though they cannot always be identified 
with these celebrated personages, enough evideiKe has been 
obtained to be of great value for the chronology of the vases 



Fjo. 31 — Funeral 
leUviUos showing 
vast s plac cd inside 
tomb 


Further, the practice of the vase^painter of adopting his own 
particular fa\oiirite name or set of names has enabled us to 
increase our knowledge of the characteristics of individual 
artists by identifying unsigned vases with the work of particular 
sc hools 

IV Vases of the Decadence — For all practical purposes the 
red-figure style at Athens came to an end with the fall of the 
citv m 404 B c Painted vases did not then altoeiether cease to 
he made, as the Panathenau prue vases and the funeral lelzyihoi 
testify, f)ut at the same lime ti rapid decadence set in The 
whole tendency of the 4tli (cntury n c m Greece was one of 
decentralization, and the art of van -painting was no exception, 
for we find that there must have been a general migration of 
craftsmen from Athens, not only to the Crimea and to North 
Africa, hut also to southern Italy, which now becomns the chid 
centre of vase production Here there were man) rich and 
flourishing Greek colonies or Grenamred towns such as iaren- 
tum, Pacstum and Capua, ready to welcome the new art as an 
addition to their manv luxuries In the charartf-r of th^ vasp^ 
of this period we 
see their tend- 
encies reflected, 
especially in their 
splendid or showy 
aspect , the only 
aim being size and 
gaudy colouring 
The general 
method of paint- 
ing remains that 
of the Athenian 
red - figure vases, 
but with entire 
loss of simplicity 
or refinement, 
either in the orna- 
mentation, the 
choice of colours, 
or tlu drawing of 
the figures Large 
masses of white 
ar( invariably em- 
ployed, especially 
for the flesh of 
women or of Eros, 
the universally 
present god of 
Lov t , and for 
architectural details Yellow is introduced for details of hair 
or features and in attempts at shading, nor k a dull iron- 
purple uncommon The reverses of the vases, when thev have 
subjects, arc devoid of all accessory colouring, and the figures 
are drawn with the greatest carelessness, as if not intended to be 
seen ilierc is throughout a lavish U'Se of ornamental patterns 
such as palmettes, wreaths of leaves, at ornaments strewn over 
the field (a reversion to an old practice) 

The drawing, having now become entirdv free, errs m tlie 
opposite extreme , tht forms are soft and the male %iiTes often 
effeminate The fanciful and richly -embroKkred draperies of 
the figures and the frequent architectural settings seem to 
indicate that theatrical n presentations exercised much influence 
on the vase-parnters 1 he great painters of the 4tJh century may 
also have contributed their share of inspiration, but rather 
perhaps m the subjects chosen than in regard to style, though 
theeffee tof many scenes on the largt r vases is ckcide^y pictorial, 
they are chiefly remarkable for their emotiana] and dramatic 
themes 

Tlif influence of the stage is twofold, for tragedy as well as 
comedy plays its part Many subjects are taken directly, others 
indirectly, from the plays of Euripides, such as the Meim^ 
Hecuba (Plate 11 fig 6o)v or Hefcules Furetjs, and Xho arrange- 
ment of the scents is essentially theatrical The influence of 
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»pt in vanetv of decoration The technique and 
re the sxme as m the case of the urns They corre- 
Yi lopm( nt, though not m date, to the earl^ j)otterv 
1 Cyprus, as well as to the primitive pottery of other 
me marked difTtrence is the gcnci il fondness of the 
er for vases with handles 

:s the cmer iry urns lake the form of huts {tugurta), 
are more often hmnd in the neighbourhood of 
i'^ome une of the best examples is in the British Museum , it 
still contains ashes which were inserted through a little door 
secured by a cord passing through rings The ornamentation 
suggests the rude carpentry of a piimitive hut, the cover cn roof 
being vaulted with rusid iidgcs to represent the beams 'Ihe 
surface is polished, and other specimens are occasionally painted 
with patterns m wlute 

In the next stage a change is seen in the form of the tombs, 
the pit being replaced by a trench, thii> is accordingly known 
as the trench-tomb ' or a jossa period, and extends from the 
8th century B c to the beginning of the 6th Importation^ of 
Greek pottery now fust make their appearance Ihe character 
of the local pottery ac tually remains for some time the same as 
that of the preceding period, but it improves m technique By 
degrees an improvement m the forms is also noted, and new 
varieties of ornamentation are introduced , there is, however, 
no evidence that the wheel was used 

Iwo entirely new classes of pottery are found at Cervetn 
(Caere) belonging to Ifu yth century One consists of large jars 
(ttlOol) of red ware, the lower part being moulded in ribs, while 
the upper has bands of design stamped round it m groups or 
friezes These designs were either produced fiom single stamps 
or rolled out from cylinders like those used in Babylonia The 
subjects are usually quasi-onental in character, and it is not 
certam that this ware was made in Ltruria, especially as '•imilar 
vases have been found m Rhodes and SiciIn , either it was 
imported, or it was a local imitation of (/reck models 

J he other class is similar as regards the shapes and the nature 
of the clay, but is distinguished bv having painted subjects in 
white outlines on a red glossy ground The clay, a kind of 
tiupasto 1 tall CO f was first hardened b\ baking, and then a mixture 
of w i\ resm and iron oxide was applied and polished , on this 
the pigments, a mixture of chalk and earth, were laid The 
subjects are from Greek mythology or are at least Greek m 
character, but the technique is purely k lruscan,and the drawing 
IS crude and un-Cireek in the extreme 
The fourth period shows a close continuity with the third, 
but the diflerence is defined firstly h^ the appearance of a new 
t\ pe of tomb in the form of a chamber (a camera)^ secondly by 
the all-pcrvading influence of oriental art, and to a less extent 
of that of the Greeks Ihe period extends from about 650 to 
5 SO B c , and is farther marked by the general introduction of 
the wheel into F truna and by the appe arance of insc nptions m 
an alphabet derived from western Greece In the earlier tombs 
the t\ pical local pottery is of hand-made impa^to Italico resem- 
bling that of the previous periods , in the later we find what is 
known as bucchero ware — the national pottery of Ktruria — which 
IS made on the wheel and baked in a furnace, and shows a marked 
tendency to imitate met il 

io this period also Ik longs the famous J'ulUdrara tomb or 
(irotto dTside at Vuki Iht contents of which are now in the 
British Museum and include some remarkable specimens of 
pottery It dates from aliout 62o-'6io B c The most remarkable 
of the vases is a hvdria, of reddish-brown clay co\ cred with a 
lustrous black slip on which have been painted designs m red, 
blue and a yellowish white The colours have unfortunately now 
almost disappeared, and it is doubtful if ilv v h id liecn fmcl Ihe 
principal subject is from the stou of 1 \n 1 us uid \ri idnt This 
tomb also contained a large wbul m uli /’///mo oI 11 d tmpasio 
ware with designs painted m }jol\Lluumc In the Regulim- 
Galassi tomb at Certetn (about 6:;o b c ) large cauldrons of red 
glossv ware were found, with gr\phons' heads projecting all i 
round, to which chains were attached A similar cauldron from | 
Faleni on a high open-work stand is now m the British Museum | 


We now come to the bucchero ware, which is characteristic of 
the later portion of this period, though the earliest examples go 
back to the end of the 7th century lt5 mam feature is the black 
paste of which it is composed, covered with a more or less shining 
black slip Modern experiments seem to indicate that the ch\ 
was smoked or fumigated m a closed chamber aftir baking, 
becoming thereby blackened thro ugh out, and the surface was then 
polished with wax and resm Analyses of the ware have pro\ed 
that It contains carbon and that it had been lightly fired The 
oldest bucchero vases are small and hand-made, sometimes with 
incised geometrical patterns engia\cd with a siiarp tool like 
metal -work Oriental inllutnce then appeal's in a senes of 
( hahee-shaped cups found at Cervetn witii friezes of animals 
From about 560 B c onwards the \ases arc all wheel-made, with 
ornaments m relief either stamped from a cylinder or composed of 
separate medallions attached to the vase Ihe subjects range 
from animals or monstei s to wingc d deities or suppliants making 
offerings (fig 34) j in other case s we find meaningless groups of 
figure s or plant forms J hese l)q:)es are found chiefly in southern 
Ftruria, hut at Chiusi {Cluutun) 
a more elaborate vane tv found 
favour from about ^00 to 300 
B c The shapes are ver\ varied 
and the ornament covers the 
^ase from top to bottom, the 
covers of the vases being also 
frequently modelled in various 
forms The figures are stamped 
from moulds, incised designs 
he ing added to fill up the sp ices 
fhc range of subjects is mucli 
widened, including scenes fiom 
Greek mythology and oriental 
types combining Egyptian and 
Assyrian motives, which musi 
have been introciuccd by the 
Phoenicians 

Thus the technique of the 
hucchero wares is purely native, 
but the decoration is entirely 
dependent on foreign types 
whether Greek or oriental, and 
throughout the whole scries the 
tendency to imitate metal -work 
IS to be observed m every det iil, 
both in the forms and m the 
methods of decoration Some art mere counterparts of existing 
work in bron/c 

The last variety of peculiarly Etruscan pottery which calls for 
notice IS the Canopic jar, so called from its resemblance to the 
KityumoL in which the Egyptians placed the bowels of their 
mummies They arc rudo representations of the human figure, 
the head forming the cover, and m the tombs were placed on 
round chairs of wood, bronze or terra-cotta An example of such 
a jar on a bronze-plated chair may be seen in the Etrusc an Room 
of the British Museum (Plate ill fig 65) Thtir origin has been 
traced to the funeral masks found in the earliest Etruscan tombs 
From these a gradual trariMtion may be observed from the mask 
(1) placed on the corpse, (2) on the cinerary urn, (^) the head 
modelled m the round and combined with the vase, and (4) at 
last the complete human figure The earliest of these jars are 
found m the “ pit-tombs ” of the 8th century b c , and the latest 
and most developed types belong to the 5th century b c 

The skill shown by the Etruscans in Qietal-work and gem- 
engraving never extended to their pottery, which is alwa} 'rpurel) 
mutative, especially when they attempted painted vases after 
the Greek fashion The kinds already described are all mure or 
less plastic in character and imitative of metal, except m the case 
of the Cervetn and Polledrara finds, which have little m common 
with anything Greek, and exhibit a quite undeveloped art But 
towards the end of the 6th century b c , when Greek vases w ere 
coming into the country m large numbers, attempts were made to 
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imiUtc the black-figure style, especially of a particular ( I iss of 
Ionian \asei> Imitations of these are to be found in ino^t 
museums and ma}^ be readily recognized as 1 truscan finni 
pedilunties of drawing and subject, as \^tIl as their 

infenor technique (fig 



Fig 35 — Etruscan Amphora imitatinp: C^reek style, parting scene 
of Alccstis and \dmt tus, with Ftruscan inscriptions 

At a later date (4th- 3rd century b c ) the} began to copy rtd- 
figured vases with simihrlv unsuccessful results With the 
exception of a small class of a somewhat ambitious character 
made at Faleni (Ci\ita Caste liana), of which there is a good 
example in the British Museum with the subject of the inLint 
Heracles strangling the serpents, they are all marked by their 
inferior matenal and finish and their bizarre decoration The 
stvle IS often repulsive and disagreeable, as well as ineffective, 
and the grim Etruscan deities, such as Charun, are general!} 
mtroduc ed Some of these vases have painted inscriptions in the 
Etruscan alphabet The latest specimens positively degenerate 
into barbarism 

Painted vases of native manufacture are also found in the 
extreme south of Italy and have been attributed to the indigenous 
races of the Pcucetians and Messapians , their decoration is 
partly geometrical, partly m conventional plant forms, and is 
the result of natural development rather than of imitation of 
Greek tvpes Some of the shapes are characteristic, especial!} 
a large four-handled kraier They cover the ptnod 600-430 
B r , after which they were ousted by the Graeco-Itali in pro- 
ductions we have already described 

Roman Pottery — Roman vases are far inferior to Greek , 
the shapes are less artistic, and the decoration though sometimes 
not without merits of its owm, owes most of its success to the 
imitation or adaptation of motives learnt from earlier Cjrenan, 
Egyptian or Syrian potters Thev required only the skill of 
the potter for their completion, and, being made by processes 
largel\ mechanical, thev are altogether on a lower scale of artistic 
produc tion 

It has been noted that during a certain period — namely, the 
3rd and 2nd centunes B c — ceramic art had reached the same 
stage of evolution all round the Mediterranean, painted pottery 
had been ousted bv metal-work, and such vases as continued to 
be made were practicallv imitations of metal both in (ireece and 
Italy These latter we must regard as representing ordinary 
household pottcrv , or as supplying to those who could not afford 
to adorn their houses and temples with costly works in metal 
a humble but fairly efficient substitute There is a terra-cott 
bowl of the 2nd centurv n r m the British Museum which is 
an exact replica of a rh ised silver bowl with reliefs m the same 
collection, and ma\ serve as an illustration of this condition of 
tlungs (Plate II fig 36) 

These imititions of metal wen' largely made m southern Italy, 
a district which cnjo^td close artistic relations with Ettuna, 
and wt have already seen that the same principle had long been 
in vogue among the 1 trusc^ns Hence it is not surprising that 
an important centre of pottery manufacture should have spning 
up in Etruria, in the 2nd century B c , which for many years set 
the fashion to the whole Roman world But before discussing 
such products it mav be as well to say something on the technical 
clivraeter, shapes and uses of Roman potterj in general 
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fiJiutial Processes — Roman potttry rt girdl'd m its purely tech 
nu il »s|Ktt IS m some ways better known to us Ilian the Greek, 
t hit il\ DWHi^ to extensive discovunes of kiln^ and jKitters apparatus 
in \\t tt 111 EurojK- It may be clasaifi^d undir two heads of which 
onlv the sLLond wiU concc'ru us for the most part as yielding b} far 
the greater amount of material and mtciest (i) the plain dul! 
earthenware used for domestic pni posts md (2) the fine, red, 
shining ware usijall> known to archacK>I<>gists aa ierra stf^tUafa, 
il to uct i\( st mips (si^tUa) or impressions 

I 01 both 1 1 L , ill I mcis of cUv wcrc uj»cd var}iug somiwhat in 
iliiit n nt n ton md \ inking in colour when fired from black to grevh 
drab yellow blown ami red The tlava vaned gnatly m quality , 
most of the ] lottery made m southern Gaul was fashioned from the 
ferruginous red clay oi the Allur district but at Si-Rcm>-tn-Kollut 
and m that neighbourhood a white clay was used In Italy wt find 
a carefully IcMgated red clny m use great care being devoted to its 
preparation and admixtme But apart from decoration and style 
there is a groat similcinty m the general apptxiranco ol the Italian 
and provincial pottery made under Roman mduence, and it is often 
very difficult to decide whether the vases wtrt naan ufac tun d where 
thev had In-en found or were imported from some famous centre of 
manufacture The secret of the glossy red surface seems to have 
bitn common property and found its way from Italy to Gaul. Spam 
ind (rornuinv and pLihaps even to Britain 
The manner in which this glossy nd surface was produced has 
b(cn a much-disputed question some as for instance Artis the 
excavator of the Castor potteries m Northamptonshire claiming 
that it wks a natural result obtained in tin baking after polishing 
of the surface, by means of specially contiivtd kilns But it is now 
generally agreed that it was artificial It is triu that the Roman 
lamps and many of the commoner wares have a gloss produced by 
polishing only varying m colour and brightuess with the projxirtion 
of non oxide m the clay and tlit degree of heat at which the pieces 
wcrc fired But the surface finish of the finer 01 terra stf^tllala wares 
IS something quite distinct, and reaches a high and wondtrfully 
uniform perfection 

It IS possible that the technical secret of the potters of the Roman 
world was only a development from the practice of the Grttks, but it 
dots sefm as if the finer Roman wares were coatid with a brilliant 
glossy coating so thin as to defy analysis, yet so persistent as to leave 
no doubt of its existence as a definite glossy coat Repeated at* 
tempts have been made to dcltrminc its nature l>y analysis, but 
chemists ought to have known IkUi r for the coriting is so thm that 
it IS impossible to remove it without detaching much inort !>ody 
than glaze Examination shows it to be much more than a surface 
polish or than the gloss of the finest Greek vases and wc shall have 
to wail for a final detcnnmalion of its nature until some one who is at 
once a chemist and a potter can u construct it synthetically What- 
i ver its nature and m(*thod of product ion it is certain that the glaze 
itself was a transparent film which heightened the natural red colour 
of the clay, until in the finest specimens it has something of the 
quality of red coral 

In the manufacture of vases the Romans used the same proLCsscs 
as tht Greeks Ihcy were all made on the wheel, except those of 
abnormal size, such as tin large casks (dnha), which were built up 
on a frame SjwcimenH of potters' wheels have been found at 
Arezzo and Nancy, nu(k of terra-cotta with a pierced centre for 
the pivot, and bearing small cyhndcis of lead round the eircum- 
firtncc to give a purchist for the hand and to aid the momentum 
of the wheel For the ornamental vases with reliefs an additional 
process was neccssaiy and the decoration was in nearly all cases 
produced from moulds The process m this case wa^ a threefold 
OIK first the stamps had to be made bearing tiie designs , these 
were then pressed upon the inside of a clay mould which had been 
l^rcviously made on the wheel to the size and shape required , 
finally, the clay was impressed m the mould and the vase was thus 
jirodiiced decoration and all Handles being of rare occurrence in 
Roman potti ry, the vases were thus practically eomplcte requmng 
only the addition of nm and foot Tin stamps were ma<k m various 
nixtirnK and hid a handh nt the hark (PI ilc HI fig 64) The 
inonkls were of Jightcr cLiy than the vases an<l were hghtl\ fired 
when completed, so as to absorb the moisture from Uie nnssed-m 
t lav Large nuinlnrs of these moulds art in exisitncc (PI ift III 
bi) and tin Biitish Museum ])ovt w s a firu 'trit from An z/o 
1 hose discovered m various pirts of Gaul lii\t afforded valuable 
evidence ab to the bites of tlu vinous pottciv e(ntr(s as their 
presence obviously denoted a pi ice of inanuf«iclurt , and tlu value of 
this evidence is increase d w hen they buir pottt rs nam* s 

Remains of kilns for baking Rom in pottery ^ are very numc roiis 
in western Europe especially in C/iul where the best examples are 
at I czoux mar Clermont at ChAttlet m Haufe-Mame and near 
Agen in T ot-et-Gaionnc In Germany good remains have come 
to light at Htihgtnbfrg in Baden, at Hcddcrnhinn near Frankfort, 
Rluinzalxm n( ir C arlsruhe, and Westerndorf in Bivuii In 
I ngland tin best kilns arc those discovered l>v ^itis in it 

C astoi in Northamptonshin (see fig 4) 

Shapes —As is the case with Greek vases a long list of nanus of 

' For a full description and lists of such kilns sec Walters, Anaeni 
Pottery, 11 443-454 
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shapes may be collected fiom Latin literature, and the same ditli- 
cnltit'K as to identitcatioa arise in the majority of cases. They may, 
however, be elassihed m the same manner ; as vases for storing 
liquids, for mixing or pouring wine, for use at the table, and so on. 
In addition Varro amd other writers have preserved a number of 
archaic and obscure names chiefly applied to the vases used in 
sacrifices. 

The prmcipal vases for stormg liquid or solid food were : — The 
doll urn, a large cask or baird of earthenware; the amphora, a jai 
holding about six gallons; and the tadus, a jar about half as laigc 
as the amphora. The doiium had no foot, and was usnally buried 
in the eartli ; it was also used for purposes of bunal. The amphora 
corresponds to the Greek winc-jar of that name, and liad, like its 
prototype, a jiointed liase. Many examjilea were found at Pompeii 
stamped with the names of consuls (cf. Hor. Od, iii. 21. i). or with 
painted inscriptions relating to their contents. The radus is men- 
tioned by Horace and Marti^. 

Of smaller vases for holding liquids, such as jugs, bottles and 
flasks, the nrmcipal were the urceus, answering to ^e Greek olvoxl»i, 
the' ampulla, a kind of flask with globular body, and the lagena, a 
narrow-necked flask Or bottle. Of diinking-cups the Romans had 
almost as large a variety as the Gre^eks, and the great majority of the 
ornamented vases preserved to the prestmt day were devoted to this 
purpose. The genenc nfune for a cup was poculum, but the Romans 
rxirrowed many of the Greek names, such as cantharus and SLvphu'i 
The calix appears to have answt'red in jxipulanty, Ihoiigli not in 
form, to the (ireek kylix, and is probably the name by which the 
ornamented liowls were usually known. The names tor a dish arc 
lanx, paiina and catinum. Another common form is the olla (Grr'ck 
which served many jiurposos, lieing used for a cooking-pot. 
for a jar in which money was kept, or lor a cinerary urn The 
form of vase identified with this name has a spherical or elliptical 
body with short ii<x:k and wide mouth. (Jf sacrificial vases the 
principal ivas the patera or libfition-bowl, correspond mg to the 
Greek tpidXij. 

Arretine Ware. — The Latin writers, and in particular Pliny, 
mention numerous places in Italy, Asia Minor and elsewhere, 
which were famous for the production of pottery in Roman times. 
Pliny mentions with special commendation the “ Samian Ware/^ 
the reputation of which, he says, was maintained by Arretuim 
(Arezzo). Samian pottery is also alluded to by other writers, 
and hence the term was adopted in modern times as dest'riptivc 
of the typical Roman red wares with reliefs, whether found in 
Ital}'', (lermany, Gaul or Britain. Ikit it was only accepted 
with diffidence as a convenient name, and as early as 1840 
discoveries at Arezzo made it possible to distinguish the vasas 
found there as a local product, now known as “ Arretine ’’ ware. 
The name Samian ” has, however, adhered to the provincial 
wares and at the present day is often used even by archaeologists. 
But recent researclies have shown Umt nearly all the provincial 
wares can be traced to Gaulish or German potteries, and, since 
it is implied by Phny that “ Samian pottery is older than 
“ Arretine,” the name may now be fairly rejected altogether, 
as we have rejected the nanie Etruscan ” for Greek pottery. 
The Romans jwobably used it as a generic term, just as we speak 
of china,” and the real Samian ware is to l>e seen in the later 
Greek pottery, with reliefs, of the 3rd century b.c. 

There were, as Pliny and other writers imply, many pottery 
centres in Italy, at Rhegium, Cumae, Mutiiia and elsewhere, 
as well as at Saguntum in Spain, but all were surpassed in 
excellence by Arretiiim. In more modern times its pottery came 
under notice even in the middle ages, and discoveries were made 
in the time of X. (about 1500), and again in the i8th century. 
The Arretine ware may be regarded as the Roman pottery par 
excellence, and its popularity extended from about 1 50 B.c. down 
to the end of tlie 1st century of the Empire, reaching its height 
in the ist century b.c., after which it rapidly degenerated, and 
its place was taken by the wares of the provincesv Its general 
characteristics may be summed up as follows (i) The fine local 
red clay, carefully levigated and baked very hard to a rich coral 
red or a colour like sealing-wax ; (2) the fine red glaze, which 
has already been discussed ; (3) the great variety of forms 
employed, showing the^ marked influence of metal-woik; (4) 
the almost invariable presence of stamps with potters* nafnes. 
The majority of the specimens have been found at Jirezio itself, 
but there was a branch of the industry at Pnteoli, producing 
pottery almost equal in merit^ and it was also exported to central 
and eastern Europe and Spam. 
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The earliest examples are of black glossy ware, but the red 
appears to have been introduced by 100 B.C., when the first 
potters^ stamps appear. These are usually quadrangular in 
form, though other shapes are found, and are impressed in the 
midst of the design on the ornamented vases, or on plain wares 
on the bottom of the interior. The number of potters’ names 
is very large, though some appear to have been more prolific 
than others, and to have employed a large number of slaves, 
whose names appear with their masters* on the stamps. The 
best known is Marcus Perennius, whose wares take highiftst rank 
for their artistic merit, the designs being copied from ^>od Greek 
models. He employed seventeen slaves, of whom the known 

is l%raiiies, the stamps usually appearing as M«PEREN and 
TIGRAN. The slave-name of Bargales is found on one of his finest 
vases, in the Boston Museum, the subject being the fall of 
Phacthon. We may suppose that the stamps for the figures 
were designed by the masters, but that the vases were actually 
moulded by the slaves. Other important artists are Calidius 
Strigo, who had twenty slaves ; P. Cornelius, who had no less 
than forty ; Aulus Titius. who signs himself A-TITl-FIGVL* 
ARRET ; the Annii and the Tetii ; and L. Rasinius Pisanus, 
a degenerate potter of the Flavian period, who imitated Gaulish 
wares. 

'Ihe forms of the vases are all, without exception, borrowed 
from metal slmpes and are of marked simplicity (see fig. 37, 
Nos. I, 8, 9, 11). They arc mostly of small size and devoid of 
liandlcs, but a notable exception is a bell-shaped kraler or mixing- 
bowl, of which there js a very fine example in the British Museum, 
found at ('apua and decorated with the four seasons (Plate 
III. fig. 62). For the decoration and subjects the potters 
undoubtedly drew tluur inspiration from the ‘‘ new-Attic ” re- 
liefs of the Hellenistic period, of which the hrater ]\xst cited is 
an example. So, too, are such subjects as the dancing maenads 
or priestesses with wicker head-dresses, or the Dionysiac scenes 
which are found, for instance, on the vases of Perennius. Others 
again are distinguished by a free use of conventional ornament, 
figures when they occur being merely decorative. There is 
throughout a remarkable variety both in the ornamentation 
and in the methods of composition. 

Provincial Wares . — The Arretine ware, as has been noted, 
steadily degenerated during the 1st century of the Empire, ancl 
the manufacture of ornamental pottery appears to have entirely 
died out in Italy by the time of Trajan. Its place was taken by 
the pottery of the provinces, especially by that of Gaul, where the 
transference of artistic traditions led to the rise of new industrial 
centres in the country liorciering on the Rhone and the* Rhine. 

As to the general characteristics of the provincial wares, that is, 
of the ornamented wares or terra stgUlata, the clay is fine and 
close-grained, harder than the Arretine, and when broken shows 
a light red fracture ; the surface is smooth and lustrous, of a 
brighter yet darker red cx>k)ur (j.e. less like coral) than that of 
Arretine ware, but the tone varies with the degree of heat used. 
The most important feature is the fine glaze with which it is 
coated, similar in conifiosilion to that of the Arretine ; it is 
exceedingly thin and transparent, and laid equally over the 
whole surface, only slightly brightening the colour of the clay. 
The ornament is invariably coarser than that of Arretine ware, by 
which, however, it is indirectly inspired. 

The vases are usually of small dimensions, consisting of various 
types of bowls, cups and dishes, of which two or three forms are 
preferred almost to the exclusion of the rest, and they frequently 
bear the stamp of tlie potter impressed on the inside or outside. 
Although this ware is found all over the Roman world, by far 
the greater portion comes from Gaul, Germany or Britain, and 
evidence points to two — and only iwo-^istricts as the principal 
centres of manufacture : the valleys of the Loire and the Rhine 
and their immediate neighbourhood. In the ist century a.o. 
Gaulish pottery was largely exported into Italy, and isolated 
finds of it occur in Spain and other parts. 

The xecent researches of Dr Dragendorff and M. D6chelette 
have shown that a chronological sequence df the pottery may be 
clearly traced, both in the slopes en^loyed and in the method of 
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decoration ; and, further, that it is possible — at least as regards 
Gaul — to associate certain potters^ names and certam types of 
figures, though found in many places, with two centres in par- 
ticular, Graufesenque near Rodez (department of Avcyron) in 
the district occupied by the Ruteni, and Lezoux near Clermont 
(department of Puy-de-D6me) in the country of the Arvemi. 

The periods during 
which these potteries 
flourished are con- 
secutive, or rather 
overlapping, but not 
contemporaneous, 
the former being 
practically coinci- 
dent with the ist 
century a.d., the 
latter with the 2nd 
and 3rd down to 
about A.D. 260, when 
the manufacture of terra stgtlkUa practically came to an end in 
Gaul. 

There were also certain smaller potteries, some of which mark a 
transition between the Italian and provincial wares, m the north 
of Italy and on the Rhine and upper Loire, e.g, at St. Remy-en- 
Rollat, and others of later date, as at Banassac and Montans in 
the latter district, but none of these produced pottery of special 



Fig. 36. — Bowl of Gaulish ware, with 
moulded patterns in slight relief. 


is usually spoken of as No. 29. This is characterized by its 
moulded rim engraved with finely incised hatchings, and by the 
division of the body by a moulding into two seporaUe friezes for 
the designs (fig. 36), Its ornament is at first purely decorative, 
consisting of scrolls and wreaths, then small animals and birds 
are introduced, and finally figure subjects arranged in rectangular 
panels or circular medallions. About the middle of the century a 
second variety of bowl (known as No. 30 ; sec fig. 37) was intro- 
duced ; this is cylindrical in form, and, being found both at 
Graufesenque and Lezoux, may be regarded as transitional in 
character. In the latte* r half of this century a new form arises 
(No. 37 ; fig. 37), a more or less hemispherical bowl which holds 
the field exclusively on all sites down to the termination of the 
potteries. In this form and in No. 30 a new system of decoration 
is introduced, the upper edge being left quite plain. The panels 
and medallions at first prevail, but are tiien succeeded by arcad- 
mg or inverted semicircles enclosing figures, and finally ifter the 
end of the 1st century (and on form 37 only) we find the whole 
surface covered with a single composition of figures unconfined by 
borders or frames of any kind, but in a continuous frieze ; this is 
known as the “ frtT. ” style (Plate IV. fig, 69). 

As regards the figure subjects, it may be pfcnerally laid dow n 
that the conceptions are good, but the execution poor. Many are 
obvious imitations of well-known types or works of art, and the 
absence of Gaulish subjects is remarkable. They include repre- 
sentations of gods and licroes, warriors and gladiators, hunters 



Fig. 37. — Shapes used in Roman Pottery. 



merit or importance. The early Rhenish wares are, strictly 
speaking, of a semi-Celtic or Teutonic character, while the later 
German terra stgtllala, for which the principial centres were 
Rheinzabem near Carlsruhe and Westemdorf in Bavaria, are of 
similar character but inferior to the 2nd-century pottery of 
Lezoux. A mould from Rheinzabem is illustrated, Plate IV. 
fig. 66. 

The ornamented vases produced in these potteries are, as we 
have said, almost canfini^ to two or three varieties, which 
follow one another chronologically. A shape favoured at first is 
the kraier, which has been mentioned as one of the characteristic 
Arretim fornis ; but this enjoyed but a short term of jDopularity. 
Early in the 1st century we find a typical form of bowl in use, 
which, following the numeration of Dr DragendorfFs treatise. 


and animals, the two latter classes being pre - eminently 
pomilar. 

ilie potters^ names at Graufesenque are neatly all of a common 
Roman type^ such as Bas.sus, Primus, Vitalis ; those at Lezoux 
are Gaulish in form, such as Advocisus, Butrio, Illixo or Lax- 
trucisa. This seems to imply that Roman influence was still strong 
in the earlier centre which drew its inspiration more directly from 
Arretium, But even the purely Roman names are sometimes 
converted into Gaulish forms, as Masdus for Masculus, or 
Tornos for Tumus. The stamps are quadrangular in form, 
depressed in the surface of the vase with the letters in ndid ; 
on the plain wares they are usually in the centre of the interior, but 
on the ornamented vases are impressed on the exterior among the 
figures. The usual formula is OF (for affidna) or M (for manu) 
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With the name in the genitive, or F, FE or IhC for feat with the 
nomindtivt 

Besides the ordinary terra stgillaia with figures produced in 
moulds wc find other methods of decoration emplo>ed In the 
south of h ranee, about Arks and Orange, vases were made with 
medallions separately moulded and attached round the bodv 
these have a great variety of sul>j(cts, both mythological and 
gladiitonal or theatrical, or even portraits of emperors llure 
IS a remarkable specimen m tlit British Museum with a scene 
from the tragedy of the Cycnu'^y on which Heracles and Arcs arc 
leprescnted, with seated deities m the background (Plate I\ 
fig 67) The date of these reliefs is the 31 d century after ( hrist 
Of the same date is a somewhat similar ware made at Lezoux 
Here each figure is attached separate!) to the \ isc, and the 
background is filled in with foliage produced b\ tlie method 
known as en barbotme (shp-painting), of which we shall speak 
presently The effect of these vases, which are mostly large jars 
or ollae (Plate IV fig 70), is often very decoratne, and theic is 
a fine specimen m the British Museum from hclixstowe, on which 
the modelling is really admirable Other good examples have 
been found m various parts of Britain 
The slip-dc c oration procc ss is practically unknown m Italy, 
but It IS found early m the 1st century of our era in Germanv , 
and appears to have originated m the Rhine district It is not 
confined to the red ware, but m the early German examples is 

applied on a dull grey or hlac k back- 
ground On the c ontinc nt Its use is 
almost limited to simple decoratnc 
patterns of scrolls or foliage, but in 
liritain it was largely adopted, as ni 
the well-known Castor ware made 
on the site of that name (Durobuvac) 
in Northamptonsmu Man\ of thr 
vases founci or made here lid\t 
gladiatorial combats, hunting-scenes, 
or chariots executed by this method 
in. 38 -Jar of Castor (% The decoration was applud 

wart with reliefs of a in the form of a thick viscous slip, 

jnirsucd by a hound, txc- iisually of the same eolour as the 

cl iv> but reduced to this e onsistcncv 
’ ^ with water, and was laid on In 

means of a narrow tube or run from the edge of a spatula llu 

Castor ware appears to date from the 3rd and 4tli centuries a ij 
Painted wares are at all times rare, but were occasionally 
produced in Gaul, Germany and Britain A notable class of such 
ware seems to have been produced in the Rhine district, repre- 
sented by small jars ccjvered with a glossv black coating, on 
which are painted in thick white slip inscriptions of a convivial 
character, such as BIBE, REPLF, DA VINUM, or VIVAS 
(Plate IV fig 68) A very effective ware, obviously imitating cut 
glass, by means of sharply incised patterns, was made at Lezoux 
in both the red and black varieties 

Literature - -DragendorfI in Bonner Jahrbticher xcvi 37 f1 
D^clidcttc, Vases c^ramiques de la Oaule romatne (1004), Waltcis 
tncient Pottery n chips \\i -win , Bnhsh Museum Catalogui 
of Homan Pottery (1008) (H B Wa ) 

Persian, Syrian, Egyptian and Turkish Pottery ^ 

Formerly, in all general accounts of the potter^s art, it was 
the custom to pass over the period between the fall of the Roman 
empire and the appearance of the beautiful Persian and Syrian 
pottery of the early middle ages, as if the intervening centuries 
had produced nothing worthy of note Even yet the successive 
steps by which this beautiful art arose are largely matters of 
inference and deduction, but it must be borne in mznd that while 
the Greeks and Romans made singularly little use of glaze and 
pimted colour, the Egv^ptians and the inhabitants of Syria and 
Mesopotami i had long been noted for their skill m this direction 
In discussing the pottery of these peoples we have already 
pointed out at what a vt ry early penod they had developed the 
production of rich and beautiful coloured glazes — the Egyptians 

1 bee examples* in colour on Plate V 



as a jewel-hke decoration of small pieces made in a very sandy 
paste, or actually carved from stone, and the Assynans, on a 
bolder scale, in their glazed and coloured brickwork Though 
the Egyptian and Syrian empires were overthrown, the peoples 
of these countries rein iineil , and, as we are now aware, earned 
on their traditional craft, tliuugh in a less splendid way There 
IS abundant evidence that potter) was made in the Egypt of 
Roman times and later with rich turquoise blue and yellow 
glaze s, though the potters had learned to produce this glaze on 
a material (ontiining more clay and less sand than that used m 
earlur days We know also that they had learned that the 
addition of lead oxide to a glaze enabled such glaze to be applied 
on vessels formed from cLiy which was sufficiently plastic to be 
shaped on the wheel Tin , knowledge was not confined to Egypt, 
hut appears to have been spread over b>ria and parts of Asi i 
Mir or , and throughout the Byz ntme empire many forms of 
pottery were made which were clearly the st u ting-points of 
muJi of tiic fine pottery produced in lurope in later times 
Wc find, for instimc, side b) side, a manufacture of bowls, 
dishes and vases oi \cry simple shape, vet made of two distinct 
materials (i) a whitish sanzh bo(l\ on which turquoise blue 
green or even white glaze, consisting mainly of silicates of sod i 
and hmo, w is used cither without ornament or with simple 
[> anted patterns in black or cobalt blue under the glaze, (2) 
similar vessels made of a lightish red c lav, also rather sandy and 
jKirous, coated with a white slip (pineday or impure kaolin) 
covered with a yellowish lead gl i/e Ihcsc vessels were 
decorated in a vaijtlv ot ways (1) Graffiaft , paiterns tut or 
snatched through the coating of W'hite slip while it was still soft, 
down to the ltd ground, so that when the vessel was gla/ed it 
displayed a pattern in dark upon a light ground (2) Yellow 
and red ochre and copper sc lies were rudclv dabbed ” o\cr 
the white slip surface, so that when the vessel was glazed it 
jirt sente d . inaildcd or mottle d ap])eiranc( with touches of reii 
vellcm, brown or green, on a \ ellowish-white ground (Set the 
section on Egyptian pottery above ) (3) Oxides of copper or iron 
were added to the lead gla/c, and the resulting green or )diow 
glazes were applied to plain vases or to vessels decorated with 
moulded reliels In all these methods wt sec the continuation 
of old tradition in simpler forms, but we shall also set that tin se, 
in thtir turn, became the starting-poml of much of the medieval 
pottcr\ of Europe, particulaily of Italv and the other southern 
countries 

In the same way, a little farther east, the Persians of Sassanian 
times seem to have preserved some of the traditions of the potters 
ol Assyria, just as they inherited their skill , and the Assyrian 
device of raising strong brown outlines lound a design to control 
the flow of coloured glazes, which is exemplified in the Frieze 
of Archers m the Louvre, was earned on bv them, for it appears 
iinchangc d in the tiles of the Mosque of Mahommed 1 liuilt at 
Brusa in the 15th century Ihe intercourse between the Persian 
and Byzantine empires at this time must have led to a general 
diffusion of technical knowledge among the pottery centres of 
the \anous countries round the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 
though our knowledge is too fragmentary to furnish sufficient 
data for any definite placing of the progress made Our informa- 
tion IS mainly denved from the examination of the rubbish 
mounds at Postal, or Old Cairo, m Egvpt, by Dr Fouquet, and 
by eager inquirers like Henry Wallis Fostat was built m a d 640 
by Amr and destroyed in the 12th century, partially rebuilt, 
it was given over to pillage m 1252 by a Mameluke sultan, and 
all that remains is the Old Cairo of to-day, the rest of the site 
being covered with accumulated rubbish heaps In the same 
way Rhagae or Rai, one of the ancient capitals of Persia, the 
site of whu h lies a few miles east of Tt heran, was destroyed about 
1220 by jenghiz Khan Like Fostat it was partially rebuilt, but 
was destroyed again m the following century, so that its existence 
practically ceased m the 14th century Rhagae was once an 
important centre of the ceramic industry, but this was transferred 
to the neighbountig town of Veramm, m the 13th century 
Excavations have also been made on the site of Rakka, near 
Aleppo, m Syria, and from all these sources, and a few others of 
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minor importance, much interesting light has lieen thrown on 
the development of the potter's art in these countries during the 
period between the 4th and 1 2th centuries Yet, until systematic 
excavations have been made in Persia, Anatolia, Syria and the 
Delta, on the same scale as those which have proved so valuable 
in Greece, Crete, Cyprus and the valley of the Nile, we cannot 
hope to possess sound chronological data of the developments 
of the arts in these countries. Meantime the exact share which 
should be allotted to each district for Us discoveries will remain 
ground of contention for scholars of conflicting schools, though 
there can be little doubt that Egypt and the southern part of 
Syria played a more important part than has generally been 
supposed in the development of the potter’s art at this period, 
Persian Poiiery — The most important pottery of the nearer 
East, whether considered on its own merits or from the influence 
it has exercised on the pottery ol later times, is that vso highly 
valued by collectors under the distinctive name of PtTsian ; 
though much that ])asses under that name may not have been 
made m Persia. From the loth to the i6th centuries the crafts- 
men of Persia were perfect masters of decorative design and 
colour ; and, as potters, they possessed a sense of the forms 
proper to clay, siu h as none of the great races of antu^uity ever 
exhibited. The shapes of Greek potlery speak more strongly 
of metal than ol ( la\ , hut tla i)est Persian work exhibits a feeling 
lor th(' inat( iiid that lias rauly Ix'ru e(]ualled. The shajies are 
not oii]\' true day-shapes hut tin s au‘ designed so as hv si to 
exhibit the qualities of the glazi' and I'olour with which they 
Aveie to be decorated. Certainly lioni the 12th to the 16th 
c'enturics the pottery of the Persians must lank among the 
greatest achievements of the potter’s art. The wxire was shaped 
from various mp Hues such as we 1 ave already spoken of — hul 
whether its bod) was a of \vlu1<‘ rlnv with a large pro- 

portion of sand, or some' mfeiioi < ia\ ih.tt hurnt !•* a \ diowish 
or rial tint, and was surfaced with a line white ('oatiug ol siliceous 
slif), Ol with a mixture of soda-glass, cla)^ and oxide of tin, 
which made it whitci still lh(‘ one aim was to produce a whit'' 
pottery. On this whili* ground- with a coarsish absorbent 
surface — beautiful patterns, in conventional floral or animal 
forms, were deftly jiaintcd m cobalt blues, manganese-purples, 
copper-greens and turquoise, with mixtures for intermediate 
tints; while a strong hrowmish-blark outline colour was com- 
pounded by mixing the oxides of iron and manganese, to he turned 
into a fine, still hhuk 1)\ thi* addition of a tiace of cobalt and 
later of oxide of chromium. Over this freely painted c'olour, 
often used in broad flat masses, a singularly limpid alkaline glaze, 
generally of considerable thickness, w^as fired until it just fused ; 
and the resultant effect is of the most rich and brilliant colour 
relieved on a ground of slightly toned white. Judging from 
fragments which have been found at Rai, and which can scarcely 
therefore be later than the 13th century, we find the characteristic 
Persian style of ornament already developed; dumpy little 
figures kneeling, standing or riding on grass between cypress 
trees, or animals and birds similarly disposed, with conventional 
bcmlers and bands of Cufic inscnjiUons. Another well-known 
type of pattern consists of highly conventionalized floral orna- 
ment which often runs to a beautiful tracery of “ arabesque ’’ 
lines. The drawing is generally finely outlined with hrow’n 
or black (a survival of the ancient Assyrian practice), and m the 
earliest piet es the flat washes of colour are laid in only in cohalt- 
blue, turcjuoise or greiai from chopper, and shades of purple and 
brown fiom manganese. From the lOth century onwards 
Chinese influence is strongly' ft It both in the designs and in the 
colour schemes, particularly in the wnires painted with patterns 
m blue only (fig. 39), which sometimes carry the imitation of 
Chinese porcelain so far as to bear forged Chinese marks Email v, 
Shah Ahiias I. (i5(S7~i629) is said to have brought a number 
of ( hinese artificers, among them many potters, to Ispahan, 
and we find that Chinese porcelain was largely painted at King- 
te-Chen, with blue decorations in the Persi.in taste, so that we 
cannot he surprised at the growth of a hvhrid Perso-Chinese style 
of decoration. IToiu tins peiiod, however, P( HUin pottery 
deteriorated both in its technical and artistic aspects. Crudely 
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moulded figures m fairly high relief, coloured with an ojiaque 
yellow and green as well as with transparent blue and turquoise, 
began to make their appearance, especially on the famous 
Persian tiles ; and m the i8th century the brown and black 
outlines of the drawing (a most valuable decorative resource) 
vanish, and we get brighter and more glittering, vet jioorer 
colours, including a rose-red enamel fired ovei the gla/.e, evidently 
imitated from the Chinese jamille-rn^e VMnel.iins of the i8th 
century. 

The finest work appears to ha\’e hn n the 

11th to the i4lh centuries ; yet iinperlect is our knowledge 
of what is tnily Persian, Syrian or Egyptian, that we are foiced 
to accept many conventional names dial ha\(* perha})s little hut 
custom to recommend them. 1'heie is, toi instance, an mqnntant 
class of pottery known, until recently, only from a few remark- 
ably handsome vases, and once called “ Siculo-Arab ” because 
these few examples had been mostly found in Sicily. This ware 
is rharac tcrizi'd by its fine (jiiality'^ and its distinguished ornament 
— leaf-shaped panels with aiahcsqiies ; interlacing patterns ; 
striped and dotted bands; fnezes of animals or birds amidst 



Fig. 39. — Persian Plate jiaintecl m blues only (Victoiia and 
Albert Museum.) 


flowers anil foliage, inscriptions, &c. ; all strongly and firmly 
drawn in lilack or brown outlines and w^ashod in with a very pure 
cobalt-blue or with turfjuoise. In sjiite of the resemblance of 
these pieces to the oldest Persian w'ares, wx* know that bowls, 
dishes, vases and spoilt pieces of the same kind lunx‘ been <liig up 
on the site of Rakka near Aleppo ; similar wan* hi lx mi lonnd 
at Fostat, together with cvidenei‘s of local manufacture, and 
occasional pieces have been brought from Persia ; so that 
probably this distinguished ware was made at Rakka in Syria 
Iw'tween the 9th and the 13th centuries, .md uas afterwards 
made by Syrian potters both in Persia and ‘ 

Other Persian Wares.- ANq have already xp^'kui of thi pn*- 
valent use of coloured glazes in all the countries of the nearer 
East —from Egypt to Persia— from remote times, eitluT as the 
sole colour decoration or in conjiinc tion with modelled or painted 
ornament. The fragments from Rai and Fostat iiK'lude rich 
tunjuoisc glazes (derived from the ancient Egyptian), deep and 
light-green gla/cs containing lead and copper, imitations of 
ancient Chinese ('(Jladon-green, a brownish-purple glaze, a coffee'- 
brown glaze and a deep eoh,dt-hlue glaze ^ All these may be 

^ A p(ruli.ii't\ <.! th« 1 : i-n m! iIIkiI l.hn' glazcs, of many 
shades, is that thev ai to have lx t 11 pitxluu d not by dissolving 
the* colouring matter in the glaze, but by coating the white ground 
of the W'are with a Hun wash of some cotmltifeioiis substance — 
probably an earth containing varying propoitions of cobalt, man* 
gane^e and iron and then melting a thick alkaline glaze over it 
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foimd either on plain vases, or on vessels with modelled orna- 
ment ; or covering delicate floral or arabesque patterns painted 
in while slip or incised in the piiste. Sometimes, even at tins 
early period, then^ ar(‘ of applied golddcaf attached, but 

not fired, to the glaz(\ 

At a very early yxTiod, t(X), we find those beautiful bowls, 
dishes and vases derorated with geometrical or arabesque 
patterns in a singularly still underglaze black, and covered with 
the blue tur([uoLsc or green copper glazes. This characteristic 
and beautiful ware is common to Persia, Syria and Kgypt m 
Saracen times, and it was soon prized in Europe, as is shown by 
the famous fnigment found by the late Mr Drury Fortnum built 
into the outer walls of S. Cecilki in Fisa, where it was apparently 
placed in the 12th century.^ 

At a later date a shining black glaze made its appearance, 
and 111 the 13th century pale and lapis-lazuli blues, wlnle there 
IS a rom]iaratively modern sagc*green glaze found only on pieces 
bearing patterns mcKielled in low relief. 

Persian Porcelain.— T\\m beautiful and somewhat mysterious 
ware— often rail'd (ioml)roon ware — apparently made its 
appearaiKf' m tla' J3th century, tliough the bulk of the known 
examples arr not earlier tlum the j 7th or i8th century. The 
ware is (juite translucent and is of soft and delicate texture. 
Unlike ('liinese porcelain, it was made from a mixture of pipe-clay 
and glass, and was glazed with a soft lead glaze ; so that a 
fragment of it would melt to an opaque glass in an ordinary 
porcelain oven. It is principally met with in the form of dishes, 
bowls (often mounted on feet) and saiuers. 'I'he ])ieces are 
generally very thin and are either jierfectly plain or bear fiutings 
or simple wavy patterns incised in the paste. Most characteristic 
and beautiful is the decoration by means of delicate perforations 
either straight or lozenge-shaped. In the finest pieces the 
perforations are filled with glaze, and then they form a decoration 
analogous to the well-known '‘rice-grain’’ decoration of llie 
('hmese. Occasional pi(*res are found decorated with colour, 
eillu'r a delicate green, producing on effect like ptde bright 
celadon, or the w’cll-knovvn Persian blue ground ; and this is 
sometimes decorated with lustie jiatterns Nowhere can Ihis 
rare and delicately beautiful waie be so veil studied as m tlie 
Victoria and Alliert Museum, 

Lu^tred IV a) ( I'he decoration of potbTy with iridescent 

metallic films is one of the most astonishing and beautiful inven- 
tions ever made by the potter. Hitlierto we have seen only 
coloured clays, coloured glazes, or colours fired under the glaze, 
hut we are now brought lace to face with a colour effect produced 
by refinng tlu* finished glazed pieces, at a lower temperature, 
with pigmenU painted upon the glaze (fig. 40 , see also Plate V. 
T3th-centiiry Persian lustre) How such a practice originated 
is probably an idle speculation, but it may have come through 
repeated attempts to decorate pottery with gold. If gold was 
painted under the glazes of these anc lent vases, it would probably 
vanish and leave no trace ; but gold, alloyc'd with much silver, 
applied over the finished glaze and refired, in the attempt to make 
it adhere, may have given the first films of irid(‘s< ent colour. 
We know certainly that before the 13th century the eUments of 
the process had been mast('red, and that the potters of the nearer 
East had learnt that by mixing some compound of silver (doubt- 
less the sulphide) with clay, and painting the mixture on the 
finished vase, which was refired in such a way tluit the pieces 
were only raised to a dull red heat and were then exposed to the 
vapours of the wood-fuel, glowing lustrous patterns were left 
on the ware that looki'd like metal — but metal shot over with 
all the hues of the rainbow, goldem, rosy, purple and green. 
Numerous fragments of this lustred pottery had been disinterred 
from the site at Rhagacq and it was there! ore assumed that the 
beautiful process w\as of Persian origin, particularly as most of 
the examples then known bore designs of distinctly Persian style. 
We are now inclined to^ think that the process really arose in 
Egypt or in Syria, and was carried eastward to Persia, just as it 
was afterwards carried westward to Spain. In support of this 
view there is th(‘ written record of the Persian traveller Nasiri 
^ St’t‘ D: urv l oitnuni, Arckaeologta, vol xhi 


Khosrjiu, who visited Old Cairo in the iith century (1035-1042). 
He was ap|)arentl\ familiar with the pottery of his own country, 
and notes all the novel forms tliat he found in the bazaars of 
Old Cairo, which was both a great trading emporium for the 
tratlic of East and West, and a pottery centre of note. He 
mentions, specially, certain translucent bowls of earthenware 
decorated with colours resembling a stuff called bougalcmoun/’ 
“ the tints changing according to the position which one gives 
to the vase.” Sucli a description could only apply to " lustred ” 
pottery, and it would seem as if this process must have been 
known in Egypt or Syria before it was practised in Persia (see 
Iflate V., 13th-century Syro- Persian). In any case the secret 
was soon carried to Persia, for we have ample evidence tliat it 
was practised at Rhagae in the next century. 

The earliest dated example of Fersuin lustred ware is a star- 
shaped tile of the year a.d. 1217 (ah. 614), decorated with 
sjiotted hares, heraldically confronted, in a ground of lustre 
relieved by dots and curls, and surrounded by an inscribed 
border. A vase in the Hodman collection bears the date ajd. 1231 
(a.h. 629), and some of the well-known “ star and cross ” tiles 
from Veramm belong to the year a.d. 1262. The early Persian 



j'lL,. 40 - I'ersian Jt.wur, wiiiie fjrouiia, wjin patu in in blown 
rc)j)j)rr lustic , tlif' npjx'r p.irt has a blue c^round Tin* mounting 
IS gilt bronze, Italian lOth-century work. (British Museum.) 

lustre is chiefly known to us through the tiles with which the 
walls of mosqiu's and jiublic buildings were decorated ; the more 
ephemeral vases, bowls and dishes have survivetl in smaller 
numbers and very rarely in perfect condition. Common motives 
of decoration were animals and birds (sometimes sliowmg 
Chinese influence), the hare and the deer being favourites ; 
roughly drawn sack-like figures of men and women, mounted 
or on foot (probably heroes of Persian legend), conventional 
foliage and arabesques. The designs are usually reserved in a 
lustred ground, which is relieved by small scrolls, curls and dots 
etched in the lustre (as though the glazed piece had been covered 
all over with the lustre mixUiie and the ornament scratched out 
of this when it was dry), and showing beiieatli the ivory-white 
tm-enamel with which the early wares are generally coated. 
The lustre itself when viewed dircrtl)^ may look like some golden 
or deep chocolate-browm colour, but as the piece is turned to 
catch a side-light this deep colour is seen to hear a thin iridescent 
film, which glows with golden, green, purple or rub)'-rcd metallic 
reflets. On the earliest examples the decoration is often entirely 
m lustre, but later, lustre is often used to eke out a pattern 
painted witli masses ol pale cobalt-blue or turquoise under the 
glaze. Similar tiles with rather more elaborate ornament bear 
i4lh-ccntury dates, and anotlier variety has parts ot the decora- 
tion, more particularly the kirgc letters of the inscriptions, raised 
in low relief and heightened with blue. Vet anotlier class, 
belonging to the 14th century, has a fine dark-blue alkaUne glaze. 
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With (lesions in low rt'lief, picked out with scrolls and anibesqucs 
in white enaiuel or hold floral sprays in leaf-gold Lustre is 
frequently found applied to the rich cohalt-hliie groiiini, and 
there are still existing a few magnificent vases which show the 
artistic possibilities of this scheme of decoration. It should be 
noted that when the pieces are in the lound the pattern is 
usually painted in lustre and not reserxaa] in a Iosik -.omd a. 
on the flat tiles. In the later exanqiles the tm-eiiamel was 
replaced entirely by white slij), and the lustre decoration con- 
tinued in use until the end of the reign of Sludi Abbas 1 . 
(1587-1629). To the last period belong many charming bowLs^ 
narghilis, cups and dishes in a brown lustre, w'ith ruby rc//c/s', 
on a white or a deep blue ground ; this ware is pure white in sub- 
stance and generally translucent, and the pieces are occasionally 
signed (see Pernan Porcelat^t above). 

Damascus JVarc — This time-honoured name (for ‘ DauLis 
Ware” was oft(‘n iiuaitioncd in medieval inventories, and 
appears to have included many varieties of oriental potter\ 
winch were highly prized in Italy, France and England in tin 
middle ages) ^ forms rather a puzzle nowadays for the archaeo- 
logist, for many diverse wares have been included under this 

title, some of which were 
not made at Damascus 
Yet Damascus is oik ol 
the oldest (ilK’s in the 
w ( )rl li, «ui(l has s( 
unn u in 1 )erc‘( 1 d)' nasties 

come and go around its 
desert-fringed oasis. An 
important centre of cara 
\.oi traffic, a ne.xus of 
paljiitatiiig life from east 
and west, north and 
south, we cannot wondiT 
if it developed a sf>eciai 
pottery of its own, tinged 
with something of a cos- 
mopolitan spirit, Fo!~ 
merly the Damascus 
wares were treated as a 
variety of the IVrsian 
pottery we have just de- 
scrib(*c), but the best ex- 
amples of the class now^ 
known imd(M tins n.iiiu* 
e.xhibit a mingling of 
various mtluences such as 
we might expect, and have well-marked affinities both with tin* 
Persian wares and those* linlliant productions now commonly 
recfjgiii/ed as Svnan and fiirkish, while even far-off echoes of 
Chinese deroraliv'e inamuTisms are not wanting. The character- 
istic Damasc us ware of the collector is marked by its quality ; the 
ground is of very clear white, the colours arc pure and brilliant, 
and the vessels, whether dishes or vases, are scmndly madt*. I’he 
decoration, which is purely floral or conventional, recalls the more 
formal Persian style, but the colours recall those of the Turkish 
pottery w ith one remai kable substitution d'he plled-up red-clay 
pigment of the latter is absent, but where it w^ould inevitably 
occur in the design of a Turkish piece its place is taken by a purple 
made from manganese, wliu h Is often thin and rather washy in 
quality. Fine examples of this famous ware are to be seen in the 
British Museum and in the Loiutc , its characteristic style of 
pattern is well shown in tho lOtli-century Damascus piece 
reproduced in Plati \ Xnotht r jilcndid example is the lamp 
from the Moscjut ol Omar at Jcuisalem, also in the Britisli 
Museum (fig. 41), and tins has generally been classed with the 
Damascus wares, though its colouring and its technique belong 
rather to Lower Syria or to Fm pt. This magnificent piece bears 
a dated inscription ‘‘ In tin \ ir 956 in the month J euiazi-l-oola 

^ Spccimt'iis of 1 inkish and otiier Easlt rn wares exist with eLil><>i 
ate English silver mounts of ttie time of Elizabeth, and these wei. 
doubtless included undei the name of “ Dtiinas Wares." 
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'fhe painter is the jioor and humble Mustafa.” This is reckoned 
as June a.d. 1540 It may be rt'marktd that our difficult ic's of 
identification arc* im reased by the fact lluit, under Arab rule, 
Syrian and Persian pottiTs w^ere at wairk in Damascus, in Old 
Cairo and elscvvhi'rc' Xmong the Fostat fragments classified 
bv T>r Fouquet are many hearing the signatures ot hyrian work- 
nu n In the 15th and 16th centuries, too, imitations of Chinese 
bluc-and-wdiite porcelain hc'came common throughout the 
nearer East, and quantitu's of Iragments have bei‘n found at 
Postat, Ivphesus and clsewda'ie. 

Turkish Pottery . — This beautilol and aid ing w,"- . I.jiumpn 
called Persian, and till lately Khodiaii hc^cause Rhodes was a 
known centre of manufacture, seems to have been fabnc'ated in 
all the cemntrus omiiuh by the Ottoman Turks in the 13th 
century, so that the name ” Turkish,” in spile of some opposition, 
IS now generally applu'd to it. {Sqq fig. 42 ; and the i6tli-century 
Rhodian or Turkish pieces, Plate V.) It has a fine white body 
of the usual sandy texture, covered, as a rule, with a wash of 
|)ure white slip; it is painted m strong brilliant colours, c'hiefly 
i)]ue, turquoise, green, and a pec uliar red pigment which is heaped 
up m paljiable relief - the whole of the* ornament being outlined 
with black or diirk green. 

The ware was glazed 
with an alkaline glaze of 
great depth, so that tho 
colours soften and some- 
times run, producing one 
of the most linlliant and 
attractn c o! all t lu‘ 
onental wau > In mi 
tarn districts the white 
ground was not nsod, 
hut over it a slip ol ti’ 
red colour (Armenian 
hole), v'arving m strength 
from bright red to pale* 
salmon, was laid over 
tin* j)Jecc, 1 (‘serving tlie 
pattc rn onh in thci while 
slip, vvIikIi ( onsc(juently 
lies lower than the rc'd 
ground. Other e\amj)les 
aic known where the 
ground h.is hccai covcTcd 
with lav ( nd( r. bl in , 
sage*, apple <in(l tunpioise 
greens, chocolate or coffee -brown, and the snnqilnon 
of the whole was often increased by the application ot guiej- 
leal over the fired gla/e. The decorative motives are dis- 
tinguished from ihnsn (.1 the Persian wares by a breadth and 
boldness winch an in keeping with the brilliant, and not 
always harmonious ( olouring. They include, h i ini' the 
Persian arahescpie, the lloral scroll with feathery k**d, the tlnsllc- 
bloom and the cypress tree, but the naturalistic treatment 
which permits mimediate recognition of the favourite Turkish 
flcwvers such as the tulip, hyacinth, ('urnation, fritillary, corn- 
llower aivl Iii\ Oomc of which were imported into Europe by 
the Turks), as oiigin.d an<] di.stinctivc^ as the arrangement of 
the different elcmient^ ol ila design is artistic and charming. 
Other stylets of design mclucie formal patterns and cliaj)er.s, rarely 
human and animal figures, and occasionally arnional devices 
and ships. Tiles of this ware were extc n.sively used for lining 
the walls of public: buildings, replacing the carpets and textile 
hangings which their designs so freely imitated. Of domestic 
artic'le«^, dishes are the most numerous, though va.ses, ewers, 
sprinklers, jug laukard-shaped flower-holders, covered bowls 
and moscpie lamps are also plentiful. The tiles are found in all 
parts of the Turkish empire, though they were probably made at 
certain centres, such as Nicaea (which gave its name to the ware 
in the 16th century and no doubt supplied many ot the mosques 
in Constantinople), Kutaia, Demitoka, Lindus and other 
centres in Rhodes and Damascus. Individual wares cannot be 
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distinguished, except in some measure those of Damascus and 
Kutaia, A small jug in the (iodman collection has an Armenian 
ins('nf)tion stating tliat it was made by “ Aliraluim of Kutaia ’’ 
in the i6th century. A few fine bowls and vases, painted in 
a beautiful blue with J'ersian arabesques and rosette scrolls, 
recalling Chinese porcelains of the Mmg dynasty, but of very 
characteristic app(‘arance, are also attributed to this place ; and 
later, in the i8th and up to the end of the 19th century, an 
inferior ware w.is iaigely manufactured here. This late ware 
usually lak( > t.'ie ioiin of small objexts — plates, cups, jugs, 
egg-shaped ornaments, with a thin, well-potted, white 

body and slight patterns of radiating leaves, scale diapers, &c., 
in blue, black and yellow. Turkish pottery was at its best in 
the 16th and the early part of the 17th centur}^, and though good 
tile work of later date exist',, the gimeral pottery deteriorated 
before the iSth rrmtury. An infiTior ware of poor colour is 
still product d in I'urkey, Persia and Syria, and some attempt 
has been made of late to re\ive the old lustre decoration, 
but the results are not liLelv lo be mistala'ii for those of old 
timi's. 

CollciUous 1 hr \( , . Mtl M ii'< iirn < ri)i ,11ns the finest 

collection of tlic mcMlirval pottriyol thr nearer Kas( the British 
Miisfonn collection, though much sin.ilier, has some niagmlicent 
exampl<‘^ The Climy Museum m Pans has ,i ncver-to-bc-foi gotten 
collection of Tmkisli jiottery, especially plates and dishes. The 
muscMinis of the Louvie anti of Sevres have also many beautiful 
exMinph's Berlin, Frankfort .in<l other German towns have collec- 
tions, hut much smaller in r'xtrnt lyivah* collectors in England and 
I raiitt* own many hnt' speuiiuuis, and mention may be made parti- 
(ul.iilv of those ovviK d by Mi I)ucaiie (Hodman and Mr Geoige 
Salting 

LniCKArURE. -boitnum, Mujolua (al >0 in south Kt n .iiii^- 

ton Museum Handbook) ; Kalkt*, MapHua (IkTlm, , Foutpud, 

Cnntnhutiona ik VHude dc la ctrannque onentale (C airo, 1900) ; Kaia- 
bacek, “ Zur mushmischeti Keramik." in M(matssi hnjt fur dcti Oueat 
(1884) ; Lain -Boole, Art of the Saracens in lij^vpt (1880) , Migeon, 
Manuel de Vavt musidmav , vol ii. (1907) ; Sarre, Perswche Kerami^ , 
iunl fahfhuth da honif^Iuhen prcussti hen K imstsammlxm^ 
j)urt ii. ; H. Wallis, The (rndman Collection (1) Litsired Vases (London, 
>8<)i) ; (2) 7 he Tenth Century Lustred U ail-iiUs (i8<i4); Notes on 
Si)fne Fintv [\}sian Lustn 1\/sm (r88s) ; F^:^vptTan Caamxr Art 
{1898). (E. I . If , W. B *) 

ITispano-Morfsoim' Bnrii'KV 

Wit] I t1 <il th(‘ Moslem yiotttus ot the countries round 

the easteiu Mv.vowciranean fresh in oui minds, it is interesting 
to follow the westward trend of the Moslem conquests, and see 
how in their wake there also sprung up in Sj)ain a ware of high 
distinction and beauty. The ibinan peninsula had been the 
scene of pottery-making from prehistoric times— a red unglazed 
ware was made bidorc the dawn of civilizutiori ns finely finished 
as that toLind in the Nile valley by Flinders Petrie (see I^gypt : 
Irt and Archacohn^y), und th(^ Romans had one of th(nr great 
provincial pottiTy cen' ^ ignntum ; but il was only when 

a great piirt of Spam la> umu r Mussulman rule that artistic and 
distinctive pottery was jirodured. What is by no means clear 
IS how it came to pass Uiat when the trarlitional methods, learnt 
by the Arabs m l^gypt and Svria, were carncfl wi* twaid they 
should liave undcigone such a radical change. Oxide ot tin, 
the opacifying and whilmiing material in glazes par cxceLlencCj 
was certainly known and used in the j-.ast Irorn at least the 6th 
century R.r ; the amicnt wares arc coated with a covering of 
white tin-enamel to hide the buff or reddisiiumlouied clay, and 
il was similarly used elsewhere ; but its use was .sporadic and 
not general in those countries, where wc find instead a consistent 
development of the potieix ui.uit* with a wluti* slip-coatmg and 
a clear alkaline gla/e. Ik rhaps it w^is that at this ])eriod tin 
was almost as costly as gold, and it was only when potters with 
an oriental training brought thidr skill to Sjuin, wficre tm 
abounded, that the ndative cheapness of the medenal h‘d them 
to (unploy It IS Ts known, exclusively. (Thi^re is a wide 

distinction Inivei .1 the tin-enamelled and the sh{>faced wares, 
glazed with an alkaline glaze. In tlie latter, the more oriental 
type, the shp-coating is of fine white clay and sand, and this is 
finished with a transparent alkaline glaze containing little or 
no lead , in the former there is no nersl ol a coating of slip, for 


the addition ot oxide of tin to a glaze rich in lead gives a dense 
coating of wliite enamel, opaque enough to disguise the colour 
of the clay beneath.) Such ( olours as were used for painted 
patterns were painted over this enamel coating before it was fired, 
so that they became perfectly incorporated with it, and then this 
ground furnished a splendid medium for the development of 
those thin iridesc'ent metallic films that we aill “ lustres.” The 
knowledge of this lustre process had been brought from the East 
also, where it was used on another ground, and with the growing 
use of lustre pigments containing copper well as silver— until 
the red, strongly metallic copper lustre almost ousted the (juieter 
silver lustres — we get the simple technique of one of the most 
distinctive kinds of pottery know n 

Briefly, the w\'ires were “ thrown ’ upon the wheel or 
“pressed ” on modelled forms — handles, ribs and dots of clajr, 
or strongly incised patterns were often added by hand — and they 
were then fired a first time. A coating of the tin-enamcl (nch 
m lead as well as tin) was afiplied, and on this coating designs 
were painted m cobalt and manganese ; sometimes these colours 
were only used as masses lo break up the background. Then 
the second firing took place and the piece came from the firing 
all shining and whitti, except where the blue or brownish purple 



Fig. 43 - Hi Moon >li T1a!( paint* d in ])]iir .ind co[ip( r lustre. 

had been painted (see fig. 43), The lustre pigments, a mixture of 
sulphide of copper or sulphide of silv er, or both with red ochre 
or other earth, was then painted over the gUizcd surface wath 
vinegar as a medium. The repainted piece was fired a third time 
to a dull red heat, and smoked with the smoke from the wood 
used in finng, and when cold the loosely adherent ochre and 
metallic ash left were washed off, leaving the inde.scent films in 
all llieir beautv . 

I'he technical practices of the SjKini.sh potters and the com- 
position of the lustre pigments are givtm m Coc'ks’s account of 
the processes followed at Muol (Aragon) in 1585. The Manises 
receipt of 1785 giv es copper 3 oz., red ochre 12 oz., silver 
I peseta piece, sulphur 3 oz., vinegar 1 qt. and the aslies scraped 
off the pots alter lustring 36 ozd Interesting documents have 
Hicently been published concerning tht* w^orks executed by the 

Saracen,” John of Wilencia, at Poitiers in 1384, and it is rcrlam, 
from the list of matenak supplied to him, that he ina<le there 
tiles that were enamelled and lustred. 

I'he earliest record ol lustred pottery in Spain is the geographer 
Kdnsds mention of the manufacture ol golden ware ” then 
<.arried on at ( 'alal. ay 11 d m Aragon in 11^4 IbnSaTd (1214-1286) 

^ S)i‘f liuuio, Spanish Afts, \ k tuna and All»Mt Mu ^uin H ind- 
iKKik, pp. 149-151 ; rind la manera de fabnear la anit^na lorn 

dofada de M anises (1878) 
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speaks of the glass and the golden pottery made at Murcia 
(city), Almeria and* Malaga. From the 14th century the notices 
which have come down to us divide themselves into two mam 
groups relating to the industry («) at Malaga ; (b) at various 
localities, but especially Manises m Valencia. 

' Malaga. — Malaga was situated within the Moorish kingdom 
of Granada, which formed, from 1^35 until the late rsth century, 
the last remnant of Moorish dominion in Spain. Here under 
the artrloving Nasride dynasty, Mussulman arts and learning 
flourished to an unprecedented degree. In 1337 Ahmed ben- 
Yahya al-Omarf enumerates, among the craft productions of 
Malaga, its golden pottery, the like of which he declares is not 
to be met with elsewhere. The Moroccan traveller Ibn Batuta 
mentions (1350) the Malagan golden pottery, as does Ibn al- 
Hatib ^I3i3*-r374) of Granada, in his description of Makga. 
The principal monument of the period is the royal palace of 
Granada, begun in 1273, and finished during the 14th century, 
from which period most of its ornamentation dates. Two vases 
were discovered there, of which the existing one, known as the 
“ Alhambra vase,*' is admittedly the most imposing product 
of Hfspano-Moresque ceramic art extant. Its amphora-shaped 
body (4 ft. 5 in. high) isi encircled by a band of Arabic msoription, 
above which are depicted gazelles reserved in cream and golden 
lustre upon a blue field ; the rest of the body and the prominent 
handles are covered with compartments of arabesques and 
inscriptions in the same colours ; and panels on the neck, divided 
by mouldings and decorated with strap-work and arabesques. 
Vases similar in shape and technique, with ornament of Cufic 
characters and arabesques in horizontal rows, are to be found in 
the museums at St Petersburg, Palermo and Stoc'kholm. As to 
the exact date of these, experts are not agreed. Though pre- 
senting all the characteristics of the 14th -century Hispano- 
Moresque ornament, it seems probable that they were produced 
at the same period as the large lustred wall-tile formerly in the 
Fortuny (now in the Osma) collection, an inscription upon which 
is by some held to refer to Yusuf III, of Granada (1409-1418), 
not to Yusuf I. ( 1 333“* 1 354). Another remarkable example is a 
dish (Sarre collection, Berlin), which, it is claimed, bears upon 
its back, in Arabic, the word Malaga ; it is ornamented with 
eight segmental compartments filled alternately with strap-work 
designs and arabesques in lustre. Malaga was reconquered by 
Ferdinand and Isabella in 1487, and after this its industry 
probably decayed, as it is not mentioned by Lucio Marineo in 
1539 among the localities where ceramics then flourished. 

Valencia . — The emirate of Valencia was reconquered by 
Aragon in 1238. The history of its lustred ware is known from 
1383, when Eximenes (whose evidence has been erroneously 
held to date from 1499) mentions the golden ware (Obra dorada) 
of Manises. Valencian pottery of this i ind was an offshoot of 
the Malagan industry, as in documents lately published (ranging 
from 1405 to 1517) it IS repeatedly designated Malaga ware {Obra 
de Malaga)’. Its decorative qualities became famous throughout 
the whole of Europe and North Africa. The ware was chiefly 
manufactured at Manises by the Moorish retainers of the Buyl 
or Boil family, lords of Manises, who levied dues upon the output 
of the kilns, and occasionally arranged for its sale. It is dis- 
tinguished as regards its ornamentation from the pottery of 
Malaga by the adoption of a more natural rendering of plant 
form motives and by the use of armory. The ware consists of 
drug pots, deep dishes, large and small plates, aquomaniles, 
vases, &c. Some dozen varieties of ornament were employed 
during the 15th and early i6th centuries, including mock arabk 
inscriptions, various flower or foliage patterns taken from the 
vine, bryony, &c., and »droons. Tte centres of dishes frequently 
bear the arms of a king or queen of Aragon, of the Buyls of 
Manises, or other VaJencian or Italian families for whom they 
were made. Great dexterity is shown m the execution of minute 
and complicated schefmes of ornament and in the richness of 
the colour schemes ; goMen Itlstre of various hues, with Hue 
and manganese, form the simple comfamotMms, but the rtrby, 
viofet or opalescent fustre combine to produce with the colotirs 
t wonderful decorative effect JVom 1500 the use of blue and 
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manganese was gradually discontinued and the ornament 
quickly became nondescript, but the brilliancy of the lustre 
pigment nevertheless obtami^ a wide popularity for the ware, 
ats is attested by Marineo (i539)> Vieiana (1564) and Escolano 
(1610), After the expulsion of the Moriscoes (16^) the industry 
was carried on by those who had escaped deportation or by 
Spaniards who had leamt the craft ; goncmlly speaking their 
productions can be summed up in die word ** decadence.*^ In 
the course of the 15th century the manufacture of histrcd pottery 
was carried on at various other small towns near Valencia ; in 
1484 it was produced at Mrslata, Patema and Gesarte. It is 
known to have flourished at Calatayud in 1507, and at Muel, 
also in Aragon, in 1589. In the Valencia district much pottery 
for ordinary use, ornamented with blue on white, was also 
produced. 

Majorca. — ScaMger, in 1557, states that Chinese porcelain was 
imitated in the Balearic Isk^, and that the Italians calfcd these 
imitations “ majolica,*'* changing the letter in the name of the 
islands (then caBed Majorica) where they originated. The 
truth would appear to be that Valencian wares, being exported in 
Balearic vessels that called at Maj‘orca on the voyage to Italy, 
acquired a reputed MaBorcan origin. There is extant a potter’s 
petition praying for permission to estaidish himself in Majorca 
(1560), in which he states that ** Manises ware,** (iC’c., had to be 
imported, as it was not Exmde there. 

Cnlleiiwns. —In Bjighuid, the Victenria and Albert and tho British 
Museums have fine coBeetious of this ware. At Pans the ('limy 
Museum collection, and the Louvre ; the maseum at 55^vres contains 
many fmc typical pieces. Another gx)d collection is tliat of tin* 
archaeological nmeiam at Madrid. The Berlin and the Hamburg 
musimms, thse IWelropolitan Art Museum at New York and the 
Boston Musetun of Fine Arts also contain good specimens. I'he 
pnv.ito coUections of England. France and Italy are rich m 
wares, amoia|r the finest being those of Mr F. D. tiodmati (Horsham), 
and of Don G. J. de Gsma (Madrid). 

Liikratuxe. — A. Van do Put. Htspatio-Moresque Ware of the 
j^th Century (1^4); F. Sarre, “Die spauiach-maunschen Lustei- 
laycncen des Mittelalters,“ See. (in Jahrhuch dsr kgi. prens^ 
Kunstsammlunggn, xxiv. (1903) ; G. J. de Osrna, **Apttntes sobre 
cer^mica morrsca . texto.s y doenmentof; vaJencianoev*' No. 1, igob, 
and “ Los Lctreros ornaraentales en la cordmica moriica del siglo xv 
(m the review Culima EspaHola, No. ii, 1906 ; J. Font y Gumd, Ha joins 
valencianas y cataianas (1905); J. Tramoyorcs “ Certinnca 

valenciana del siglo xvii.*' (in the Almanmm. para igoS, del pcfiodn o 
Las Provtncias de Vaimeia*^ J. Gestosoy Pdre*, Htsiorta de 10^ barf os 
vidriados sevtllanos (1904) ; also J. C. DaviTlier, Histone des fatemes 
htspano-moresques d reflets mStamques (r86i). (A. v. de l^) 

Medieval and Later Italian Pottery ^ 

Little is known of the potter’s art in Italy after the fall of the 
Roman empire till tlie 13th centuiyL The traditions of the 
Roman potters appear to have been gradually lost, leaving 
behind only sufficient skill to make rude crocks for domestic use 
and to coat them, if required, with a crude yellowish lead glaze 
sometimes staineci to a vivid green with copper oxide. Applied 
ornament of roughly modelled clay and scratched designs were 
the chief embellishments of such wares, which were of the same 
class as the medieval pottery of Great Britain and the north of 
Europe. In the 12th and i;3th centuries, however, contact with 
Asia Minor^ Syria, Egypt and Spain, where ceramic skill had 
been highly developecl in fresh directions, as we have seen, 
introduced into Italy as well as the rest of Europe those superior 
wares characterized by a white surface decorated with bright 
colours under a brilliant transparent glaze, and glorified by 
metallic lustres. The Italian potters did not long remain 
unaffected by these influences, but though Persian, Syrian and 
Egyptian pottery must have been fairly plentiful in tnc house- 
hol<is of the wealthy, it was the distinctively Hispano-Moresque 
wares from which the potters of Italy drew the inspiration for 
a new ware of their own. The technique of a sifieeous slip- 
coating with colour painted on that am covered with a trans- 
parent alkahne glaze> ifa» otAf sparin^y med, and then not very 
successfully ; it is only the mtroductioB of the tin-enamel that 
was turned to fruitful account and led to the production of the 
xnagnifiomt Italian majolica of the 15th and r6th centiirktv 
^ See examples in colour, Plate VL 
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In the same way the practice of lustre decoration might have been 
learnt from the Orient, but its late appearance on Italian wares 
(i6tii century) and its evident relationship to the lustres of Spain, 
rather than to the earlier lustres of Egypt, Syria and Persia, are 
further evidence that though oriental decorative motives gave 
the Italians certain early types of design, it is the Hispano- 
Moresque potters from whom the Italians learnt the art they were 
afterwards to develop so splendidly in a new direction.^ 

All the Italian pottery above the level of common crocks may 
be conveniently grouped into four classes. 

I* The native wares, made of coarse and often dark-red clay, 
coated with a white clay slip (a kind of pipe-clay) and covered 
with a crude lead glaze, either yellow or green. The idea of 
rendering this ware ornamental, and fitting it for more than 
vulgar use, led to a great development of the graffiaio process ; 
where, while the vessel, with its white clay coating was firm yet 
soft enough, patterns were scratched or engraved through the 
white slip to the red body beneath. This decorative method 
has been already mentioned several times, for it was practised 
during the early middle ages in all the countries from India to 
Italy, and the Byzantine potters were adepts in its use. Nor 
has its practice ever ceased in Italy, for through all the times 



Fig. 44. — Italian Graffiato Plate, i6th century. (South 
Kensington Museum ) 


when painted majolica was the ware of the wealthy, this earlier 
and humbler pottery was used by those who could not afford the 
former ; and the gaily -coloured later wares of this kind have a 
fine decorative quality of their own. From the depth beneath 
the present soil at which fragments of this ware have been 
disinterred, it is obvious that the method was widely practised 
in early times, and no simpler glazed wares are known except 
those covered all over with green, yellow or brown glazes. Early 
examples have been found all over northern Italy —in Faenza, 
Florence, Pisa, &c., and particularly in Padua, where it seems to 
have been extensively made. Pavia was another centre of its 
manufacture, even to the end of the 17th century, and Citta di 
Gastello must have been noted for it in the i6th century, for 
Piccolpasso describe.s this ware as “ alia Castellana ” (see fig, 44). 
Apparently in the latter half of the 15th century a sudden 
advance takes place in the colouring of this graffiaio ware. 
Instead of the simple glazes, of uniform colour, of the earlier 
reductions, underglaze colours — green, purple, blue and a 
rown of the tint of burnt sienna which passes into a glossy black 
where it is thick — were applied in bold splashes under the straw- 
coloured glaze, producing a rich and decorative effect by very 

^ There is ample documentary evidence to prove bow largely the 
lustred pottery of Spain was imported into Italy from the latli 
century onwards ; and it is important to note in this connexion that 
almost all the fine examples of Hispano^Moresque in our modem 
collections have been obtained from the palaces of ancient Italian 
families. 


simple means. As fine examples of this kind we may mention the 
dish with the mandoline players, and one with cupids disporting 
themselves in a tree, in the Victoria and Albert Museum ; the 
tazza, supported by three modelled lions, in the Louvre ; and 
the dish, with figures of the Virgin and two saints, in the museum 
at Padua. The ware has often been called, quite erroneously, 
mezza-majohea. It had nothing to do with majolica, being the 
natural development of a much older process ; and its manu- 
facture was carried on all through the period of majolica manu- 
facture and has never ceased. 

2. Mezza-Majolica. -This name Is accurately applied to certain 
Italian wares that made their appearance in the 12th century 
or even earlier, when rude patterns — a clumsy star, a rude 
crossing of strokes or some equally elementary work — are found 
painted on a thin white ground covering a drab body. The 
pieces, generally pitchers of ungainly forms, are uncouth in the 
extreme ; the body has been shaped in local clay and then thinly 
coated by dipping it into a white slip, which seems at first to 
have been of white clay only, though oxide of tm and lead were 
added to it even in the 12th century. The colours used for the 
rude painting were oxide of copper and oxide of manganese, 
and the final glaze, which is generally thin and often imperfectly 
fused, seems to have been based on the alkaline glazes of the 
nearer East. The specimens so assiduously recovered by 
Professor Aragnani, some of which, or similar wares, are to be 
found in the Louvre, the British and the Victoria and Albert 
museums, are typical of the rude work out of which, by a fuller 
knowledge of Spanish methods, the painted majolica grew. 

3. Majolica, — For the last three centuries the word majolica 
has been used to signify an Italian ware with a fine but com- 
paratively soft buff body, coated with an opaque tin-enamel 
of varying degrees of whiteness and purity, on which a painted 
decoration was laid and fired. In the later pictorial wares, a fine 
coating of transparent alkaline glaze was fired over the painting 
to soften the colours — really to varnish them. The word itself 
appears to have been derived from the name of the island 
Majorca, and was originally applied by the Italians to the lustred 
wares of Spain which were largely imported into Italy, probably 
arriving in ships that called at or hailed from Majorca, as we do 
not believe that the ware was actually made in that island. That 
the secret of the tin-glaze, which is the essential feature of Italian 
majolica, was known in Italy in the 13th century is practically 
proved ; and there is both literary and archaeological proof of 
its use there in the 14th. Mention of it is made in the Margarita 
Preciosa published at Pola by Pierre Le Bon in 1336, and the 
well-known jug, bearing the arms of Astorgio I., discovered under 
the Manfredi palace at Faenza, must have been made shortly 
after 1393. Its development marched side by .side with that of 
the mezza-majolica, until it practically superseded the latter for 
painted wares in the 15th century ; but the earliest examples 
have little more than an archaeological interest, and it was only 
after the last decade of the quaiirocento or the first of the 
ctnquecenio that it blossomed into an artistic creation, in its 
prime the production of majolica was confined to a very small 
part of Italy. Bologna on the north, Perugia to the south, Siena 
on the west, and the Adriatic to the east, roughly enclose the 
district in which lie F'aenza, Forlj, Rimini, Pesaro, Cafaggiolo, 
Urbino, Castel Durante, Gubbio, Perugia and Siena. Towards 
the middle of the 16th century Venice on the one hand, and 
in the 17th and i8th centuries the Ligurian factories at Genoa, 
Albissola and Savona, made majolica of the later decadent 
styles, while, at the end of the 17 th and in the early part of the 
18th centuries, the southern town of Castelli, near Naples, 
produced a ware which closes the period of artistic majolica. 

4. Lustred Majolica,— Hhks brilliant species of Itali^ pottery 
(to which alone Piccolpasso applied the name majolica) seems to 
have been mainly produced at Deruta and Gubbio, though 
experiments were made at Cafaggiolo and probably at Faenza 
and Siena. Considering how much the It^ian majolist owed 
to the Spanish-Moorish potter, it is remarkable that this beautiful 
method of decoration should have made so fardy an appearance, 
for the earliest specimens do not appear to be much e^Iier than 
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the end of the i^th century, ind the process v>d^ apparcntlv 
abandoned by the middle of the i6th The lustre wares of 
Deruta, probably the earliest made m Italy, have strongly- 
marked afiinities with their Spanish prototypes , the earlier 
examples arc hardly to be distinguished from Spanish wares, 
and to the last the ware remained technically like the earlier 
ware, though with pirfectlv Italian decorative treatment Yet 
the best examples of Dcruta siK<r lustre have a quality of tone 
that has never been surpassed , i colour resembling a wash of 
very transparent umber lieanng a delicate nacreous film of the 
most tender iridescence The Cmbbio lustre is best known to us 
through the works of Maestro Gioigio, whose distinctive lustre 
IS a magnificent niby-red unlike any other In all probability 
the lustre process was so quickly abandoned on the fine p«3inted 
majolica, because the increasing efforts to make a ‘ picture 
were discounted by so uncertain a process When one of the 
later majolica painters had spent weeks on the decoration of 
some vase or dish, with an elaborate composition of carefully 
drawn figures, it was not likely that he would care to expose it 
to any risks that could be avoided The risks of the lustre process 
were inordinately great — Piccolpasso sa>s, ''Frequently only 
SIX pieces were good out of a hundred ’’ — so that its use was rele- 
gated only to inferior wares, and then the process was relinquished 
and forgotten until its rediscovery in the second half of the 
i(lth century 

The history of the development of these noble wares is by 
no means clear, nor is it always certain what part was played 
hv each town in the successive inventions of technical methods, 
decoration and colouring, so that it is better, m such a general 
sketch as this, to treat the subject m its broadest features only 
In the earlier painted wares the only colours used were 
manganese-purple and a transparent copper-green as on the 
mezza-majolica , but early m the 15th century cobalt-blue was 
added to the palette, and, later on, the stiong yellow antimoniatc 
of lead, mixed with iron The decorations at this period were 
largely influenced bv the wares imported from Persia, Syria, 
Kgypt and Spam, specimens of whuh wen so prized as to be 
used for the dec oration of church fronts and the fa<;rades of public 
buildings The lustre of the Saracenic wares was not yet under- 
stood, but its place was taken first by manganese and afterwards 
by vellow The designs were chiefly conventional flower-patterns 
in the Persian or Moorish style, arabesques, and floral scrolls, 
the ground being filled at times with those tiny spirals, scrolls 
and dots to which the Fastern potters were so partial Figures, 
human and animal, were introduced either among the formal 
ornament or only sundered from it by panels, of which the 
outlines often followed the contours of the central design (see 
the early 15th century haenza piece, Plate VI) Tlie figures 
were, m fact, drawn to conform to the outline of the vessel and 
not the vessel made to display the figure-subject as m the majolica 
of the succeeding century The earliest dated example of this 
period IS the pavement laid down m the Caracciolo chapel in the 
church of San Gioyanni a Carbonara, in Naples about 1440 
Specimens of these tiles may be seen in the British Museum, 
and from their style it has been suggested that they wt re made 
by some Spanish potters brought over to Naples by Queen 
Joanna, who was ol the royal house of Aragon To this period 
also ha\e been retcrud the large ovoid jars made to contain 
drugs or confections and decorated with bold scrolls of formal 
oak leaves enclosing spirited figures of men or animals, or heraldic 
devices These art charac ten/ed by a rich blue colour generally 
piled up m palpable relief and sometimes verging on blac k , the 
outlines are usually m manganese, and transparent green is used 
for details and occasionally even as a ground colour This ware 
has been definitely assigned to Florence on what seem very 
inadequate grounds, and it is belter to speak of it simply as 
Tuscan Then, essentially Italian ornament began to assert 
Itself, and it redounds to the credit of the Italian majolist that 
he soon freed himself from repeating the styles of the wares from 
which he obtained his methods, ancl produced a distinctive tvpe 
of ornament of his own He revelled m patterns with bold floral 
scrolls, or those based on peacocks’ feathers (see fig 45) and 



then he advanced to concentric bands of painted ornament, 
borrowed from classic art vet lirealiimg the true spirit of the 


Renaissance, while cabk 
borders, chequer and 
scale patterns, bands of 
stiff radiating leaves, 
festoons of fruit and 
flowers, zigzags and 
pyramidal scrolls occu- 
pied nearly the whole 
surface or framed an 
armorial 01 emblem iiic 
central subject Figure- 
subjects occur with in- 
creasing frequency as 
the century advanced , 
Madonnas and other 
sacred subjects, portraits, 
and, occasionally, groups 
of figures after the early 
Italian masters, or scenes 
borrowed from the first 



Fig 45 Early 1 m( nz i plate, with 
peacock-! I athcr design, in bhas, yellow 
and oiangc-rcd (\ ictona and Albert 
Must^um ) 


illustrated editions of the classics, giadually encroach on the 
conventional borders and occupy more and more of the surface 
of the piece Ihe provenance of these r ‘^th-century jiieces still 
remains uncertain — Faenza, Forli, Florence, Siena and other 
places offering rival claims,— but there is no doubt that from 


the earliest time s 
Faenza was ilu 
most fertile ccnln 
of their manufac - 
tore, and almost all 
the motives of the 
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quattrocento wares 

are found on fragments discovered ihirc or on cximjiks that 
can be traced to Faventme factories 


It IS customary to treat the enamelled terra-cottas of 1 uca 
della Robbia, the great Florentine sculptor 1482), and his 

followers, Andrea and Giovanni dc lla Robbia and other members 
of the famil) , as belonging rather to the domain of sculpture than 
of pottery, and this is right, for there is nothing certainly known 
of the work of this great sc ulptor which connee ts it with painted 
majolica The old theory that Luca inyented the tm-glaze is 
long since exploded , what he did was to use colon reel glazes 
made with a basis of tm-enamel on his lioldly modelled terra- 
cottas — a very different thing,— and it is bv no means certain 
that he was the first to do even that Ihe Victoria and Albert 


Museum is extraordinarily rich in della Kobbm ware of every 
kind , and one mav sec therc^ these beautifully modelled figures 
in high relief covered with pure white tm-enamel, sot in a back- 
ground of slaty blue or rich manganese purple and framed in 
wreaths of flowers and fruit which are coloured with blue, green, 


purple and sometimes yellow There are altar vases too, of 
classic shape with low relief ornament, covered with the same 
peculiar blue glaze , these are sometimes furnished with modelled 
fruit and flowers , and finally there is the rare set of roundels 
painted on the flat with figure-subjects typifying thi mon’lis 
but the attribution of thise remains doubtful, and tr rn< ihod 


IS not that of painted majolica 

A remarkable development took place at the l^egmning of 
the i6th century, and in the fortv succeeding years the highest 
perfection of manipulative skill, both m potting and painting 
was attained Artistically regarded, the elaborate and detailed 
methods of painting then adopted are too much allied to fresco- 
pamting to be considered as fit treatment for enamelled ckn , 
but this view was certainlv not accepted at the time, nor is it 
subscribed to by manv modern collectors , yet, regarded as 
def orated potterv, the i5th-centiiry majolica, simpler and more 
conventional in design and treatment, is eminently preferable 
The ruling families of northern Italy, who now took the industry 
under their personal patronage, clearly inclined to the opposite 
view and spared no expense to provide subjects for their 
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pot-pamters. During the first two decades the mfluenre of Faenza 
■was paramount, and thortgh the encroachments of purely pictorial 
motives arc ckarly indicated on the w caries, room was still found 
for ornamental patterns fhe broad nms of the dishes were 
covered with beautiful arabesque designs, frequently including 
grotesque figures, masks, dolphins and cherubs (see the Faenza 
Casa Pirota piece, Plate VI ) Sometimes re^served m the 
white on a dark blue ground and shaded with light blue and 
yellow, sometimes traced m dark blue on a paler grey-blue glaze 
(called btretUno) or painted m darker lints on a ground of orange 
or full ydlow, the Faventane arabesques form a conspicuous 
feature of the early wares of thiscentiiiy Iloneysuckk patterns 
and mterlac ed lines drawn in pure white on a toned tm-cnamel 
(wlulc on white or sopra^btanco decoration) cominonlv appear 
on the sidc^s of the deep wells of the dishes, while in tl\e centre 
IS a single figure, a coat of aims, or a small figure-subject A 
similar treatment, without the sopra-htanco^ was accorded to the 
fruit - dishes, shallow bowls on low feet, &c , with moulded 
gadroons or scalloped sides, which are generally attribuUd to 
Faenza or Caste] Durante The workshops of Siena were also 
n(Ucd for dclicattly painted grotesques and arabesques, with a j 
rich brownisii-')eIlow or deej) black ground At G-ubbio, too, j 
the “ grotesque ” decoration was practised with marked success , 
Other developments of this style are the “ a candehi^ri ’’ designs, 
m winch grotesques were symmetrically arranged round some 
central subject, such as a candelabrum or vase, and “ a iroje^ 
m which trophies of arms, musical instruments, and other objects 
wire symmitncdlly disposed, or arranged in studied disarray 
throughout the design , these patterns are gencrallv associated 
with the wares of Casttl Durante and Dtruia levers’ gifts, 
dishes m which the wlmle space is occupied by a portrait bust 
of a girl or man, witli tlu name and a c ornplimeiitary adjective 
inscribed on a ribbon m the b4i<kground, were common to 
kaenza, Castcl Durante and many otiur factories Elaborate 
figure-subjects also weie atfeernpted (iarly in the (entun at 
kaenza and with no little success, as may be seen from a dish m 
the British Museudn, which is entirely occupied by the seine of 
the death of the Virgin, after a print by Martin Schongauer, 
delicately painted in sliades of blut , and dated about 1500 
In the early kavontme school tiie on times of tiie figures are 
almost always traced m blue, even when Ihej are Liid on tlie 
grey-blue herettino ground, and blue was the pn'vailing colour 
of the shading and details. In the third deca^ of the ( eailury 
the style affected at Urbmo superseded that otf Faenza The 
majahea painter s paleute was now complcle , in addition to the 
primitive blue, manganese-purple, transparent green and yellow, 
we find black, white, orange, greens af varying sliades, brown, 
and a great number of intermediate tints obtained by mixing 
the standard colours All tbt colours of the majolica of tlie best 
periods were painted oa the tm^namel before the final glazing, 
and were capable of standing the full heat of the fire Such a 
thing as painting m enamels on the fimshed ware and refinng 
them at a lower heat was unknown before the end of the 17th 
or beginning of the i8th century A true red colour seems to ' 
have been l)eyond the power of most of the Italian majohsU, 
and was only attamod at Faenza, and with less conxpletc success 
at Cafaggiolo , the famous red ^ the Turkish pottery behaves 
very indifferently on lin-enamel 

Y In the Urbmo style, which now be- , 

mA came general, the ware was given over 

I €m <^ntirely to pictorial subjects, scenes 

^ from history or romance, scriptural and 

mythological, copied from the com- 
^ f ^ positions of the Italian pamters and 
X. usually set in a background of Italian 

^ landscape Guidobaldo II„ duke of 

TT u ^ lirbmo, spared no pains to develop this 

phase of the art , the cartoons of 
Raphael, engraved by Marc Antonio and others, were placed 
at the disposal of the pot-piamters, as well as tbe paintings of 
Michelangelo, Omho Romano, Battota Franco, Rosso Rossi, 
Perugmo, Parmeggiano md many more, and these, together'^ 


With engravings by Agostmo Venetiano, Marco Dentc, Enea Vico 
and others, were copied, witli more or less fidelity, on the 
majolica borne of the painters, as, for instance, Xante Avelh, 
were ei lertic m tbcir tastes and made up their subjects by taking 
a figure here or there from various pictures Thus of three 
figures on a pLite in the British Museum, painted with the Dream 
of Astyages, ont is borrowed from Raphael and, another from 
Mantegna These iHoriati waies reached their zenith at 
Urbmo between the years and 1^60, when the workshops 
of the Fontana family were m full activity , but their populantv 
was very general, and skilful paintrrs at many other towns 
prodiK^d specimens that it is hard to distinguish from those of 
Urbmo Baklasara Mtinara was a prolific painter m this style 
at Faenza , Pesaro and Castel Durante were little behind Urbmo 
m the skill of their artists, the Lanfranchi family m the former 
town having a wc Undeserved reputation, while tlie founders of 
the Fontana factories learnt their art m the Litter , and a few 
pieces of considerable merit bear the name of Rimim as their 
place of origin 

There will alwavs remain a large number of specimens of 
majolica which cannot he assigned with certainty to anv pai- 
ti( ular factory, partly because the same style of paintmg was m 
vogue at many places at the same time, and partly bee ause of 
the itmeraint propensitu^ of many of the painters, whose signed 
works prove that the^ mov^ed from place to place to practise 
their art There are, however, a lew prominent artists whose 
touch IS suffiuently well known from the examples tliat bear 
them signatures to enable us to classify a considerable proportion 
of the finest pie(es kirst of thtse is Niccola Pellipario, tin 
fcoinder of the kontarui family, who moved from Castel Duianlt 
to I rbmo in 1^19, and worked at the latter plac'e m the factorv 
of his son, Guido Fontana- There is little doubt that he was 
the jiamter of the famous service an the Loi rer Museum at Venice, 
wluch marks the triAnsition from the style of kaenasa to tlial oJ 
Urbmo, wind his free figure-drawing, the oval faces with slrongK 
marked classical features, the peculiarly drawn knees, the careful 
landscapes and the i Ivaracteristic balls of cloud are easily recog- 
nized in quite a numlier of pieces m the British Museum (see the 
Gouzago Fste piece , Plate VI ) His pupil, who frequently signed 
his name m full, Xanto Avelh da Rovigo, was one of the foremost 
Urbmo painters, and his work is characterized by bold colouring 
and fine figure-drawing, with a marked fondness for yellowish 
flesh imtK But Niccola s grandson, Orazio kontana (see 
exampk , Plate VI ), was perhaps the most celebrated exponent 
of the pure Urbmo style, and lus free drawing and soft har- 
monious colouring, m wine h a briUiaiiLt blue is usually conspKuous, 
are unequalled by any other majolica pamter pf the period 

Certain tharactc ristic wares of Faenza (have already been 
noted liiose with llie grey-blut^ (beretUno) glaze were principally 
made at the factory called Casa Pirota, 
though inienor imitations were also 
produced at Padua, and a blue glaze 
of paler tint was largely used at 
Venice Dolphins are a frequent 
motive in the arabesque ornaments 
of the same kaventme workshop, and 
many of the wares are marked with a 
circle divided by a cross and contam- 
ing a dot m one of the quarters A 
capital P crossed with a hue or paraph 
is another Faventine mark, and a 
somewhat similar monogram, with an 
S added to tlie upper part, is found 
m the w^res of ^faggiplo It has ^ 
already been stated that a red oolour is pfeculiar to Faenza 
and m an infenor and browner tmrt to Cafaggiolo , it was 
used, according to PicicolpassD, art: the factory of Vetgiiiotto 
in the fcinner place At Cafaggiolo, the Jactojy of the Medic 
family, many fine pieces were painted, mostly m the Faven- 
tine style , a deep blue, iheavfly apj^ied and ^showing the 
marks of the brush, was freely used ua. backgrounds, and 
delicate ruianing leaf scrolls m paler blue and remimscent of 
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Perhian style often appear cm the (\ifaggiolo wares (see example, 
Plate VI ). Not a little can be learnt irom the ornament on the 
reverse sides of the dislics and plates ; those of Faenza and 
Siena are richly decorated with scale patterns and conc(*nliic 
bands ; those of (dilaggiolo and X'cniee are either left ITanlv or 
have one or tA\o rings of yellow. A liv pi(~ ! 
enmicntly beautiful dishes, with central figure sub- 
jeits of ininiature-likc finisli m delu'ate landscapes 
with po{>lat tie(‘s in a yieculiar rnanneit'd style, 
aie ])iol)ab)y the* work of 1\1 IFmedetto of Siiaia 
Borders of arabescjues witli bleak oi di 
ground Iselong to the same faetoiv and wen pi maps 
Later decorated bv the sarm^ hand. Ih-' dishis covered, 
except for a few small medallions, wath interlaced 
mark buiTnlu s ( ‘ (ercpiaic '' deeoiatioii), are no 

doulit tlio })i odiK lions of t'astel Durante; and a 
certain class of large dishes with figure siibierts in bine on a 
toned blue glaze, and sometinu s w ith formal ornaments m relief, 
are of undisputed Venetian origin. 

Another phase of majolica decoration lu^gan about the middle 
of the i6th century and synchronized with the decline of the 
pictorial style. The figure subjects wvre relegated io lentral 
panels or entirely replaced by small medallions, and tin it a 
of the surface covered wnth fantastic figures among floia] sciolls, 
inspired by Kaphniil’s grotf*s(|iics painted on the walls of the 
Loggie in the Vatican, ddie ptevniling tone of this ornament 
was yellow or orange, and the tin-(‘nanicl ground, w'hich is always 
more or less impure in (olour on Italian pottery, was washed 
over with a pure milk-wliite, knowTi as bianco di Ferrara or 
bianco allatatn, said to have been invented by Aljihonso I., duke 
of Ferrara, wlio took an active interest in his private factory 
founded P\*rrara, and managed by potters from Faenza and 
Urbino. 

The new style flourished at Urbino, Pesaro and Ferrara ; 
at the first-nameil particularly m the workshops of the Patanazzi 
family, and lasted far into the 17th eentiiry. But the majolica 
w\as now in full decline, partly thiough the falling off of princely 
patronage, and partly, perhaps, owing to a reaction in favour 
of rhine.se porcelain, which was becoming more plentiful and 
bettCT known in Eurojic. The mamifacturig however, never 
entirely ceased, and rev ivals of the old style w'ere attempted at 
the end of the 17th eenluiy l>y herdmando J\laria (ampori of 
Siena, w^ho (o])i({l K.i]) 1 ki(Ts and iMichclangclo’s compositions, 
and by the I inulies of (hulik and (Irue at Nayiles and Castelli. 
'The majolicci ol ( astelli is (lislinguislu'd by the lightness of the 
ware, good technicjue, and liarmomous but pale and rather W'eak 
colouring; it continued in(o the i8lh century. A coarse and 
inferior vrare was mad<‘ at Padua and Monte Taipo ; and the 
fyctories of Faenzu were still adive, prodiKing, among other 
kinds, a ])ure white ware wuth inouldi'd scallops and gadroons. 
The industry continued to flourish m Vemi'e and the noith. 
Black w'are with gilt dc( oral ion was a Venetian product of the 

1 7 til K'ntuiv, and at Savona 
and (iiaioa blue painted ware 
111 inutatiou ol ('hinese blue 
and wltil<* porcelain made 
its uppfji.uK ( In the 18th 
(tntuiv a raw diparturewas 
mnd(‘ 111 th(‘ introdudion of 
( n,mod ().i ml ing ov er the 
<da/i a im thod IxuTow^ed 
from j)0[((]ain but llus ])o '('lomon to all the faieiK 0 

factories ol janojic at the tnue, and tliooidi it wms widely 
practised in Italy no special distinction w.o altainid in any 
particular factory. In our own dav s imitations oi the joth 
century wares continia to be midi in the factories of (Iinon, 
Cantigalli and otlnas, not excepting the lustred majohea ol 
(mhbio and l)trut<i , but, romparcal with the old pieces, the 
modern copies arc 1 km\ to handkg .still in drawing, suspiciously 
wanting in the quality of \hc c olour s and the purity of the final 
glaze which distinguish the work of the best period. 

Lustred Wares — 'khe lustred wares of Deruta have marked 
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charm tei 1st Its, and, though differing in actual treatment from 
the Plispano-Moresquc, their appearance is eloquent in favour 
of such a derivation J in most chaiacterisiic examples are 
large dishes and plateaux, thickly made and with Uie enamel 
on the u]}ptr face cmly, the Irack having a k'ud gla/e. I'hey are 
oiti ii (l(iOi<itt({ (si I lig with a Single f'gun m bust m the 
((‘litre (with or without an iiibCiibed ribliou), wsifli is usiiall)' 
s(‘t iigainst a dark blue background whs li covers only half the 
field, w'hile in thf‘ other half is a ftirmal flower, and in the bordeis 
are radiat ing panels with palmcttes alternating with sc .W pattern, 
Ol some other formal de^^ign. 'I'he whole style is iinliaK, tlie 
designs bei’^g heavily outlined in blue and washed over with a 
greenish vi hikin', with beautiful opak scent reflets ru ailing 
motlier of pearl. I'he lustre vanes Irom this madreferla tint to 
a brassy metallic yellow, and parts ol the ornament are soiiu t mu s 
modelled in low relief In spite ot its archaic appearance, lire 
Deruta lustred wares arc scarcely older than the 16th centiir)^ 
and the style was continued as late as the sc'cond half of that 
century. Deruta pottery was not always lustred, and some of 
the pieces signed by the painter J 1 lu.m w 1 o nourished between 



Fig. 46 Eaily inaiolu a pl.ite, 111 bine and yellow lu.stn* only, 
made at Pesaro or Derut. i, ( j d'he motto on the scroll may he 

En'^hstied as follows : “He vvh(j sti-eis w'cll his shi]) will (liter the 
hail)Oiir'* (l.oiivre) 

1541 and rssi. au without the lustie pigment, though showing 
the heavy blue outlines of the lustred wares. The lustred 
majolica of Gubbio owes its c elebnty almost entirel) to the work 
of one man, ]\hi(‘stio Gioigio AndrecL, v\h(* came thithca* from 
Pavia, with his brotheu's Saliinlxmi and (nov.tnni, and olitained 
citizenship in 14(^8 ilis (.nlu t (lloMs wio m the* direction 
of sculpture, and some of his ixliels m tin k nf della Robbia 
are still in existenc'e ; indecici the uulu 1 ( ' Um I 1 lu < . of lustied 
majolica aUTibutixl tc; him l. .i pLujue of 1501, uiib the* flguie 
of St vSc'bastian m olui i.i (Ik \ k toHa and Allxit Museum. 
It is iii»t known \fl 1 .irnl lhi Mmil ol llu beautiful 

tTcins|)ii(nt iu])\ liis.o p' I iili.u to (Hib])ii» \ nd or rosy 
Juslri IS found in botli IVusian and 111 ]miio Mno .jue wares, 
and no doulit tin* piocess w'as kainl from sonu Moslem potter 
and devilopc'd bv Giorgio to unusual pi jIk turn Golden, 
yellow, blown and opa](s((‘nt lustres vnoi' tdso freely nsc'd at 
Gubbs), t!" » bniu^ only sjiaiineb ipjilied Finished 
paino d ]>iM -.(lit lioin otlu? Itatoie { » o < ( ive tlie 

addition ul lusln .it (nibbio, but these can «i]mosl always be 
distinguished from the true Gubhio w'ares, m wdiirh the lustre 
is an intc'cral part ol the d(*( oration Apart from the* lustred 
enrichment, the luajohea of Guhbio has few distiiu tivc‘ qualities, 
lor Its styles were vanoirs and almost all boirowcd (see fig. 47). 
I'he arc'haic taste of Deruta, the arabesques and grotesques of 
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Faenza and Castcl Durante, and in a lesser degree the ‘‘ isioriato 
.style of Urbino, reigned in turn. Perhaps the most characteristic 
paintings of Maestro Giorgio are the central medallions of cups 
and deep dishes enclosing a single figure of a child or a cupid in 
grisaille, Giorgio’s larger figure compositions, if indeed his 



Fig. 47. — Gubbio plate, with jx>rtKiJt in n'liylnsln' cuid outline 
(Victoria and Allx.it MiusLiini ) 

signature in lustre may be taken to imph that lu [MinOd the 
designs as well as lustred them, sIionn gitMl in(‘(|ua]ii \ , soin< iiang 
to a very high standard — as the dish with “ the d'hrec (heu ( s ” 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and tlu‘ “ Lath oi Nymph- 
in the Walhu'e rolliM tion — while in others the figure drawing is 
quite inferior, d'he arabesques and grotesques on the Giibbio 
wares are usuall\ ul mi. it merit. There an a h-w known pieces 
of Linlustred (iubbio waires with figure snbjiM fiimted chiefly 
in blue and in the style of the carl}' lauariime virinis. Atier 
1517, we may assume that the lustre process Wtis thonnighl\ 
mastered, the Gulibio wares weie usually signed with the initials 
or full name of Maestro (iiorgio, and a few rapidl\ (\(‘(ut(‘d 





( odihio I ’of In nirirlv 


scrolls in lustre completed tiie deroratioiis of the reverse of the 
plates and dishes. The master’s latest signed work is dated 1541 , 
and he died in 1552. It is probable that his brotlier Shlimbene 
assisted him, and Pi( f oljiasso names his son \\n( enlio as possessor 
of the lustre seend I'ossibly the latter was tlie painter who 
signed his wares with the initial N, but this conjoeture Tests 
solely on the ingenious, but iinsupjiorted notion that N k a 
monogram of the first three letters of the name \'inr<aitio 
Other initials, M, D, R, also ocTur on Gubbio pkites, and the 
latest dated example of the ware is signed by one “ Mastio 
Prcstino ” in 1557, but it has little to recommend it save that it 
is enriched with the Gubbio lustres, whic li after this time entin ly 
disappear. 

The old rnaiohca shapi s an hnrlly as IoUmvss 'iiioiii; tie' i-.ulu st 
are small bowL (•^coddle), often with flattened sides, jiig^ (hoaalt) 
with large lip-sjiouts, and mouths pinched into trefoil form; huge 
dishes with gradually sfielving sides (hacth), or with flat broad rims 
and deep centres ; akin to tlicse arc the plateaux with a raised flat 
disk in the centre ; small dishes with nioad flat rims and d(‘tp 
though narrow central wrdls (fondiin), suitab]<‘ for handing a wine- 
glass or sweetmeats ; flat trencher-sh.iped plates or ia^heti), 

saucer-shaped dishes on low feet and sometim(‘s with moulded sides 
(tazze or fruUten) suitable for liolding fruit Among the \asc forms 
ovoid shapes witli short necks and .1 pair of flat handles an* common 
in the Tuscan wares of thr i^tli century , the jars for confectionery, 
drugs, or syru])swere often of the cylindrical form with graceful con- 
cave sides knowm as the “ albarello,*' in shape of Eastern origin, and m 


name perhaps derivxxl from the 1 Persian el bar ant (a vase for drugs, 
Ac ) , other vase forms with spouts and Jiandles vveie used for the 
same purposi* ; oinanumlal \ases alter classical designs (vasi a 
hrnnzt anftrhi) ; and in the best Urbino period a gieat variety of 
fanciful forms — ew*eis, vasc‘s, cisterns, shells, salt-cellars, mk-pots, 
Ac , with applied masks and serpentine handles, were made* m the 
exuberant lade of the time. A complex juece of fuinituie for tlie 
beiLulc of ladies in childbiith (vau) piierperale) consisted of a bowl 
with a loot surmounted by a Ikit trencher on which fitted an inverted 
(Innkmg-bowl (onf^areua) ; and above this again a salt-cellar with 
cover. Many of tiiese shapes were suit(‘d to daily use, lint the ru hly 
decorated m.i]ohca was designed to adorn the walls, the credrnze, 
table-centres and cabinets of the rich. 1'his alone could have been 
the destination of the large dislies (pintd dt pompa) with imi jueces 
for suspension, and the smaller dishes (tnppe amatoni) with }>ortraits 
of young men and girls and lov^ers' symbols ; and it is iticonceivahle 
that the costly lustied wnires of Gubbio or the fine ynad) epcrla dishes 
of I>( futa were designed for anything but decotalive use The w^are 
\\a- in fiict an article produced for the wealthy in the centuiv of 
Italy’s glory, and under no other conditions could such magnihcent 
and expensive pieces have beim made*. 

Technical Methods . — This is a i onvenu ul plan togivt an account 
of the methods used by the e,iily nieclK val potters— -(i) because they 
lepresent what h.id be(‘n learnt from Roman times to the ibth cen- 
tury, and indeed to the introduction of modern methods, (2) because, 
besides all that a potter could derive from an examination of the 
wares, we have amj^k wntUn accounts of tlu* imdhods and proci'sscs 
followed by the Italian majohst Mr Solon has if'ceiitly juiblislied 
an epitome of the account given in Birmguccio’s La Pvrotechnica 
{Venice, 1540), and there is the memorable MS. of Piccolpasso, a 
potter of ( astcl Duiante, now m the hbiaryof the Victoiia and 
Albeit Museum, which, besides giving an account ot the processes, 
contains illustrations of kilns, mills, dt coral ivc motives, Acd 

I The potter’s clay was prepared from mixtures of various kinds 
])repared by (a) heating and jiickmg out coaise particles, (h) mixing 
witii water, (t) passing through a sieve, {d) diymg again into plastic 
clay ready for the working potter. The e^.sentlal point about the 
potter’s clay of the best tin-enamelled wares. whethtT Spanish, 
itahan, French or Dutch, is that the clays are those known geo- 
logically as ** marls,” which contain a large percentage of carbonate 
of lime. Such clays always lire to a pinky red or buff colour, and 
give a waie that is strong and yet light m substance, and on no otlu*r 
kind of clay does the tin-enamcl display its full perfection (see 
Deck’s La Faience). The analyses of certain tm-enami*lled wares 
are useful as showing the essential constitution of the best pottery 
bodies tor such purpovSes. 
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2 bhapin^ lie vessels wcic either “ thrown ” on the potter’s 
wh(‘el (wliicli had lemaiticd practically unalleu'd fiom Egyptian 
times), or they wa're formed by ” pressing ” thin cakes of elay into 
moulds, m.ide of a composilion of plaster {(^esso), boru'-ash and 
marble dust. In the latter Avay all shapes that were not ciicular 
were made, as well as those with heavy bosses or gadroons mutated 
from embossed metal foims. It is interesting, though not surprising, 
to note that for the tine later wares, the roughly thrown vases, when 
•-’ilticiently dry, were receiiired on the wheel or were placed in a 
j. filler's lathe and smoothed to a clean and accurate surface. The 
t rreek potters did the same, and this jiractice must always be followx'd 
w'here fine painting or gilding is afterwards to be applied. In the 
later florid vases of the Urbino style the piece was built up of 
till own parts and moulded parts (handl(‘s, masks, spouts, &c.), 
luted together with slip when they weie dry enough to be safely 
liandled, and then ri'touched by the modellei or vasc'-maker, a 
method followed to tlu^ da\ loi (laborafe ])iect‘s ot pott('iy or 
j)orcc lam. 

3 The Glaze — The white enamel which foinu'd at fir^t ])o(h tli< 
glaze and the ground fur ])amtmg upon bianco, as it was called — 
was prepared in a comjihcated way. A clear potash glass {marzacutto) 
was made by mi'lting together clean siliceous sand (vena) and the 
j)otash salt left as the lec's of wine (fee eta) This corresponds to 
the alkaline glaze of the Egyptians with the substitution of potash 
for .soda. Such a glaze alone would have been useless to the Italian 
potter, and accordingly the bmmo u.is made h\ nu Iting together 

' Piccolpasso, T ire hhu dell' cote del dated i *>48 It has 

been several times translated both into modern Itahan and French 
The English reader will find an excellent abstract of this mteicsting 
MS. in the volumes on Mapolica by Drury E. E'ortiium. 
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ihirty parts of marjtae&Hkh^tid iwelve parts of toad and tinashss*, The 
white enamel as used was therefore a mixed silicate of lead atiid 
potash rendered opaque with oxide of tin, 

4. Pigments were fcottipduhded froiidi nietallic Oidde^i or 

earths; the yeildw, frdm antimOniate of lead, which was Sirtixed 
with oxide of iron to give orange ; the green, from oxide of copper 
Itbe tfirqqoiae tlh^^ven to the Egyptian and Syrian glares by oxide 
of copper is imposslple mth a glare of lead and tin) ; and the greens 
were made b)r mixihg oxide of copper with oxide of antimohV or 
oxide Of irbh ; blue* from oxide of Cobalt, used in the form of a blue 

{smalto, or taffmr a) ; brownish^purple, from manganese : blacky 
from, mixtures of th^ other colours ; and the rare red, or reddish 
brown, of taenza and Cafaggiolo was probably the same Armenian 
bole fibat w^s Used so magnificently hy the makers of the Turkish 
pottery, but on the white enamel ground this colour was most 
treacherous and uncertain It must be remembered that many of 
these colours owe their tint to the lead used in their composition, or 
to the grounds containing O^des of lead and tin on which they were 
painted. PiccolpasSo describes the preparation and composition of 
the various colours used in his day. 

5. Coperta, or transparent glare. In the later majolica a thin 
coating of soft rich glare was applied over the fired painting to give 
a smootli bright surface. This Gop^rta was a soft lead glass consisting 
of silica (sand). 20 parts ; oxide of lead, 17 parts ; potash, 12 pprts ; 
and common salt, 8 parts ; fused together and then finely ^ound 
in water. 

6. Methods of Glazing and Dsco fating, -^In the mezra-maj plica and 

the early majolica it is probable that the clay vessel was dipped in 
the white bath to give it an envelope (inveiriatura) before it was fired 
at all ; but it must soon have become apparent that it was much 
better to fire first the shaped vessel until it was about as hard and 
brittle an a clay tobacco-pipe, and then coat it with the white enamel, 
by dipping it into a bath or pouring the fluid material upon it. This 
was the praclicc described by Piccolpasso. A coating of white enamel, 
the thickness of glove leather, having been obtained, the piece was 
carefully taken by the painter, who first etched in the outline on the 
absorbent powdery ground, and tiicn shaded the figures, landscapes, 
&c.. in blue or m a mixture of blue ai\d yellow, adding the other 
colours as gradated washes. The vase was then fired a second 
time to a heat greater thofi th® enamel was melted 

on the vessel and the colour# ^hO enamel at one and the 

same operation^ This method of painting on the unbaked enamel 
demanded a bol^ direct treatment-J^r Alteration or retouching 
was impossible^ — atid much of the vigour of the earlier designs is duo 
to this fact. A® the .ware became more refined in it^ treatment it was 
fell that this method did not yield a sufficiently brilliant surface, and 
so the painted and fired piece was coated with a film of coperta and 
fired again at a slightly lower tehoperature to make it smoother and 
more glossy. Still pursued by the idea of rivalling the triumphs of 
pictorial art, the majolist carried hfs methods a step farther. The 
white enamel coating was fired before painting, giving a glossy 
surface on which the paihter could draw or wipe out, and so could 
execute outlining, tinting, or shading of the utmost delicacy. A film 
of coperta was then washed over tho painting, and the piece was 
fired a third time in the coolet parts pf the kiln. In some instances 
it is not easy even for an CXperi^ficad potter to decide which method 
has been pursued, owing to thP Softening of the colours. Generally 
we shOulcf expect that the latet and more pictorial pieces had been 
painted oh a ground of fired white enamel, and we may be absolutely 
certain w^hen delicate white patterns have been picked out*’ in 
a coloured ground. ^ 

Where lustre deepmtipn has been added to a piece of majolica 
it indicates, as etse^herCi the use of a special process, and a final 
firing at a lower heat- tne lustre pigment® were the aime as those 
used on the earlier lUstrcd ware#, and tbe«e were pijinted over an 
otherwise finished piece. To dbtain the lustre piact these were 
placed in a special kilft, so contrived that when tte pots were just 
visibly red the smoke of the burning fuel (rosemary or gorse) was 
allowed to play upon them lipng enough to drive the metallic films 
(silver or copper) into the alteadyrfired glare.^ 

The Victoria and Albert Muwum contains perhaps the 
most widely reptesentative collection in the world, especially as at 
the present time the pieces of the Salting and Pierpont Morgan 
collections are on exhibition there, The British Museum, ooUeefion 
is valuable, being rich in “ stoed/’ piecps df the first Quality. The 
WaU^P i^oIlPctlbn aUd the AshmolPkU Museum at <>xford (Iwfcniifn 
eolteetion^ dm.) arp .also valuable and contain siome remarkable 
ekimples. Thp ^Clutiy Mirieui% the Louvre and the museum , at 
Imye jine collections; while notewfthy pieces are to be 
found ihr we CPramiP museum At Ltoogee. In Germany the museum . 
ipt the latest 0dlleC1Jl<>ns known, butmaUir 

toferiiir «md^^dnubtiid ^din, Mnitlch, Vienna and St^ 

iMPmbwg fhave inotoiyortoy eohectwne, in Jtaly# toe :0argella At 

ara’to Ito'fbund'in 't&e 
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smaller Italian towns. The American museutn®, especialiy those in 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, have sopie fine e^pmples., 
LfTauATURE. F* ArgnmC ^ Ceramic^ $t famtinf 

g ^'aeUsa, 1889 and 1903); D^ .Bonghi, ItUorno at(e ^MmoHche ai 
'aUelli (NapleS,^rS^O) I ProfPskbr ^Douglas, Sieha,” in the 
Uentk CsOfiiry,> September 1900V Henscl, Euat €%4^ 

(Paris, ; Q.i li Montanari, Mn/eliVj*#, dtpinto nsi/a nolkiiOn# M 
N,§,Q. Domenico Mazza (Pesaro, ifito) ; L. Frati, Di ,un insiintz 
ra^'caUa di majoUene (Bologna, 1844) ; also Di un pavimkdh.M 
(Bolqgna, 185^ ; J. C. Robihsb|i; /|a/iun S^culpture of mh 
Middle Ages (London, i86t) ; E. Dared* mw/s 4 u Lonvre : NPtiee 
des faiences peintes ; Drury E. Fortnum, Ceniribution to the History 
of Pottery (i-ondon, x868) ; Delange, PecaeAhji^ fa.ences itahennes 
du XV* au A^Kii'' sic^cte (Paris, 1869) ; itj^eurer, lialienische 
Majolika Pliesen (Berlin) ; E Molinier, Les Mmfioliques italiennes ni 
Italie (Paris, 1883), Also La Ciramique italicnne iu'XV* sUcle (Paris, 
i888) ; C. Piccolpasso, I tre libri dell* arU del Faia/Oi Castel Durante 
*548 (original MS.) and translations by C. Popelyk Pariai 1^41 aud 
i8<^, ali^Q Italian editions of Rome and Milan ; V. LariwV 
della^ raccoUa Correr (Venice, 1839) ; Dtury-E. Fortnum, ^ 
iive Catalogue of the Majolica id tfte South Kensingkpii 
(London, 1873) ; Beckwith, MajMmmdPdiOdte (New York* life) ; 
G. Corona, La Ceramtea (Milan* tfiyg); 0 . Vhntolini, isHma Welle 
fahbriche di majoliche metamen^^ (PCsaro, 1879) ; A. Oeuolini, 
Majoliche italiane (Milan, 1881) ; Mely, Ld CAwtmifm itedieme (Paris, 
1884) ; J. E. Jacobsthal, SM^italieniechd Pliesen (Beilin, 1886) ; 
Bertolotti, Ptgulim, fondiiori^ e scuUori (Milan* <890) ; H. Wallis, 
Italian Ceramte Art (1897), The Oriental infindnm on the Ceramii 
Art of the Italian Renaissance (1900), The Art of the^recursors (1901), 
The Majolica Pavements of the Ftjteenth Centdirf (1902) ^ 0 ak 4 eaf 
Jars : A Fifteenth Century Italian Ware (1903), Tm Albarello (1904), 
also Seventeen Plates by Nicola Fontana (1905), and Italian Ceramic 
Art: Figure Designs (1905); Tesorone, UAutp^ Pemimenio delle 
Vatxcano (Naples, ,1891) ; ,G^mba, II " Quos 
^alermo, 1893) ; DrUry .E^ J'Ortuum, Majolica 
Iso Fortnum CollecHm ift ifiw Museum 

(London, 1896); O. von Falke, Maiotfkd (Bemfi** i 
SamnUune ZschiUe : Katalog der ital$eni$eh$H 
1899) ; Antaldi Santinelh, Museo dt Pesaro (Pesaro, 1897) ; I>e 
Mauri, VAmatore dj Majolica (Milan, 1898); E. Hannover, De 
Spanske-^McruriSke, og de forste Italienske Fayence (Copenhagen, 
1906). , (R. L. H. ; W. BL*) 

Frencb Pottery FRpM thr isJth to the 19TH Century , 

The pottery of medieval France needs little attention hero# 
for it was, in the main, similar to that which was made genemlly 
in Europe — rudely shaped vessels of ordinary day often derated 
with modelled ornament and glared with yellow or toown lead 
glate, or, if coated with white slip, decorated with bright green 
glazes, and towards the end of the 15th century with greyish 
blue. The later specimens of this simple ware— pronouncedly 
Gothic in feelingwwere often extremely decorative. Avignon, 
Beauvais and Savigny are the best -known centres of this truly 
national manufacture, and, as we might expect in French work, 
the reliefe are often shaip and well designedf. Evidence accumu- 
lates that from time to time the princes and great npbles imjporto<| 
Spanish or Italian workmen to make 8|>edtu tilfe^ for the deccrt^ 
tion of their palaces or chapels. The dbke ©f Burgundy brou^t 
Jehan de Moustiers and Jcfean-k^Voleury ^^auvrim m pear- 
fimux peinis et jolts J* in 1391,* tb paint tiles for his palaces at 
Hesdin and Arras in the north, and we hkve already tofWfed to 
the tile- work in the Spanish fashion mkde at Poitiers by John of 
Valencia, the ** Saracen,” in 1384 for Duke J^n «fe Beray.^ 
Other instances might be multiplied but that this loreign work 
left little or no traces on contemporary Erenoh pottery^ Even 
a later date, when Francis 1 . brought Girolamo delk llobbia 
from Italy to decorate his Petit Chateau de Madrid ” m 
or when Mailtaeot Abaquesne, about 254^, manufactutod At 
Rouen the painted tEfi pavements lor the chAtoau of Eitolieni 
cathedral ii Laagtosy and other places^ ^'notypg oOMto O^ 
•imported methods ; the works were executed and no traces 
on the general pottery of the country. During tho^fsth tontury, 
ihowever, two fenmrimhle kmda 4 f pottoiy itenfiltaade in FriMife 
of distinmve quaHtyj and both eminontfeiiFn^ iHeriri* 
Deux wato and the ^Iferimrd his jmitatOfi^. 

, ^ 0 ifm lor 

havoito trim hem applied^to^ wottderi#p0tto# 

jpectem^ctf /whiih'aT^ no# valbed'^aimort^^tfemi. their 

soioAmmH^^ ^ 
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gold^ Wtis onrc Influx <'d to have h('en inade h} liie librarian 
Bernard, and his assistant C’harpcnticT, for their patroness 
TlclSne de Hangest about 1529 at her chateau at Oiron, near 
Thouarsd A few years ago this theory was discarded in favour 
of one which assigned them to some unknown potter of St 
Borchaire in the same ir^gjon ; ^ but even of this theory there 
is insufficient proof, aud we are left in doubt both as to the 
maker and the place of origin. All we know is that the ware • 
dates from the cejgnof Hernry li., and that it was firobabJy made 

somewhere near Giron, 
as most of the sp<*ci- j 
meiLS have been found > 
in that district. The ’ 
work is (iut getmts, 
for it had no direct 1 
ancestry, neither did 
it leave any mark on 
contcm])orary French 
pottery. Sixty - five 
pieces of the ware (see 
iig. 48) are known to 
be in museums and 
private collections; ! 
the Louvre and Uie 
Victoria and Albert ! 
Museum have the best 1 
collections of their 
kinds, but the Roth- 
schilds still hold the 
greater niimber of ex* 
arnples. The ware is 
Fig 48 —Tazza of Giron pottery. fashioned in a simple 
(Louvre ) whitish pipeclay, and 

ornamented wdth interlacing stra})-work patterns, typical, of 
the period, inlaid in y^^llow, buf! or dark-brown clay. The 
forms are generally graceful, but some example^ are over- 
elaborate and overloaded with modelled ornament. The pieces 
were designed to serve as candlestick , salt-cellars, lazzas, ewers, 
holy-water p<‘>tft and dishes. After the vessels had been 
thrown and “turned" to a perlcct shape, metal tools, such 
as were used by the lK)okhinders and casomakers of that daj^, 
wem pn‘ssed info the clay, so as to form sunk cells of ornamental 
tooling 'I'hesp cells were ('arefully filled with finely-prepared 
slips of other clays, that would bum yellow, buff or durk-brown ; 
and when the whole was dry the piece was carefully smoothed 

again, and moulded reliefs v/cic 
attached, or touches of colour were 
applied. Afur being fired the ware 
was glazed, apparently with the 
ordinary lead glaze of the time carc*^ 

Oi.on Potter’s mark fully prepared and fired .iKam. At 
a later period the ornament was 
not inlflid iH this elaboratci manner, but was simply painted, 
as indcc'd it might all been so far as decorative effect is 
concerned 

Falissy Ware — Bernard J\iiissv - i genniij of original 
talent, })ut, at the hands of his literary admirers, he has gamc'd 
a legendary rank as eUc^ of the great potters of the world which 
his pottery d(x*s not warrant. He is supposed to have spent 
sixteen years in the scare'll for tlu*' white enamel which was being 
used all the lime in Italy and Spam— probably he wa:^ searciiirtg 
for the mystery of Chinfcse porcelain —and when he settled down 
to make the " PalLsscy ware," he did nothing more thart carry to 
perfection the methods of the vullagc jiot-makers of his own 
district. On a hardwired red clay lie dis|X)sed groups of moulded 
plants, shells, fish and reptiles, painted them with crude green, 
brown and yellow colofirs, and glazed the whcjik with a well- 
prefxired lead glaze. His style soon had numerous imitators, 
like A. rieri("y ancf K. de Bkmcmt, who executed works quite as 
good as tliose of their mastcT; hut d .7 ks also vanished and 

’ See Jk Fiiloa, Les {iMu) 

Bonafie, ZjCS Pounces de Sannt-Pofckmre (1^98) 




)(‘ft 1K7 permrmcnl impression on the genci.si tnnd crf Frendh 
pottery. 

Meantime lulian, and, it ma}^ lie, Spanish potters strayed 
over the l^'ronch border -and attempted to introduee the manu- 
facture of their tmscmamelled wares ; for w<» know of the works 
of Gambia and Tardcsi^ir of Faen):a, established at Lyons libout 
1556 ; of Sigalon at Nlmes in 1548 ; of Jehan Tcrro at Nantes 
about 1580, and other sporadic efforts. The needed impetus 
came, however, when the Mantuan duke, T.ouis dc (ionzague, 
bee arm* duke of Nvvers in 1565 ; and we find Italian majolists, 
working under princely patronage, planting their decadent art 
in the centre of Franoe. The first eliorts met wntli little sucx^ess 
miViil, with the a[^p©aTance of the Conrades from Savona, who 
w^efe domiciled in NevCrs i'n tbos, We get the genuine ware of 
Nevers. Naturally the first productions, whether 6f the Goh- 
raclcs or their ])reclecessors, w^ere in tire style of the debased 
ma^ola a of Savona, but the body and glaze of llic w^are is harder, 
the colours ^re not rich, and the execuUoii is less spirited. 
The first departure from Italian lYadilions is scon in the ware 
of the so-called “ Teisian style of Nevers — ^j^robably adojitcd 
ironi contemporary work in Limoges enamels on rnetal^^ — where 
c'onventional and fam-iful designs of flowers and foliage, birds, 
animals or fi|jurcs were thickly raised in Whitti enamel on a 
ground of bright, intense cobalt-blue glaze. After the middle 
of the J7th century the Italian style of design appears to have 
b(xen entirely replacX'cl by pscildo-onVntal patterns painted m 
blue or in polychrome, but teally imitated from the “ Delft " 
copies of Chinese and japanc.se porcelain. When Rouen and 
Moustiers became famous for their distinctive wares Nevers 
copied their designs also, and on a gradually descending scale 
the matltifacturr continued to the end of the iStli Ccntiny, when 



lo{. — -Dish of enamelltitl pottery, painted in blues and 

deep red 


PYanCel' Vms ff'nd'd willt thf’ >n.]f' /b//i /ires' jxiU inluj.n \ iioin 

this centre 

The p'enuinc Imcmhh iiii-i.iuuiiLJKO sv.ia, Iicvd inim the lra((s 
of lUilian iriflucnc'e, first developed itself at Rouen under the 
famous Poterats in the later pUit of ihe lyih century. A new 
jrlietne of ornamentation was gradtinlly evolved in tlie daintily- 
designed scalloped and radiating patterns ada})ted from oriental 
fabrics, lace and needlework, ana from the ornamental devices 
of amtemporary printers. These designs, having been skilfully 
diawn on the pieces, were filled in with hriglit blue, strong yellow, 
light greem, or a bright bricky-red in palpable relief, applied as 
flat washers or in fine lines ; and the result was a gay and sparkling 
ware much superior in decorative value to the lat(*r Italian 
majolicas (sce fig. 49). So successful was this Rouen wim^ that 
rival f' - ^ were quickly Started at Saint Cloud 
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^Qmaipm, Mkj androitfa«iplalecisaaithBtnoi^^ Saint iOnad and 
'^leiiimdeifine)poiainy># 4 iBS dfatss'tttrtine eisd'wi the 1x7th ahd 
in 'nofly ms 'hnttated''at>lNevoRi|,.,tht 

tpQdtm’ J4 (Boundtt and H. Bome. 

■ '■'■ 'ihBi sooth ■ of- >B'rai»GO,'.!l?ier«e 

tOldrhsy evtdbUshfd ithe indostiy 
fat.MoiUticrsdn s686, and^ tiioOgh 
oaiiy ifMnttetx xuajre JsOars a 
j stning mcmUanfCe to the debased 
iitaiisatiinajicdica of the time^ the 
■ MoaslMts paiiitem soon ileft that 
lwhittd^«ltdbn.a|^aaft of inaatdafUeiidutetaeto andrsofttnessthe^ 
dai%'hdncQleid bnie^patUrmibased tn the engea'aiogs of designs 
adter !Boraia^iMarot and Stiarh. 'At adateridate lOlei^s, iwho had 
dxten 'to Akora to dntmdace tlie i^nmch faienoe into Spain, 
totnaned' toiMMastiecs^jand! 'intDodubed a |>ide pol^hironte style 
toiy OBfodor to that of 'Rtoem' ^hese pieces are loovtenod with 
pattefmtCKitIhied to bhie andifilled'in with yeQow,, pale green 
and ili|gi*t punplei CBerys' is latsa-sasd to 'haveiiintroduced the 
grotes^ie atyiie :of Moulstietls, founded ion the >caricature8 of 
Calidt. I rOtto factories wtre started ftton Jdoustisrs, such «as 
those at Afit, Ardus and Itoataubsn, and -even -at iNarbonae, 
Bandeaux aw CSennootHF etoond $ ijust as fibs (northern -fadtories 
had:8lpruag from Rouen, i , 

We ;haoeialready seen at hfevers: iht kitrodoction -of. pattemb 
in 'toe Chinese <stylle, and the same cDOBse was oncreastogly 
foHowad lat all toe jFrench' factories diatiag the sSth leentuiTi. 
At'StrasBbarga fredh intpetos wasp^en m thnidinotion iwhm, 
abimt'V73a, Qiatles Hotinong introchttied the pnuitibeiif jNuniiing I 
his iwhite tia-enamclled vvare with toe on-;gla2e oolours used iby 
ahe poeceiam patoters. This process 1 enabled the firehch potter 
toipooduoe many ootours gnobtaiimbie hy tosioldetpeoceast, nnd 
tnoreoKicr ibeiped him to ntoke hia ‘wanes iooh .mpee (Ufce the 
cinwted porcelain, then tbdcoming Itoe rage all 'hver Europe. 
Thh new departure marks the and df the bent'|ieTiadoiE RreHch 
faience, but so successfully did it meet the demands tof tiie time 
hhdt it 'grsHiualiy 'di^aoed the old method of (deooratnawhere 
tbeiicnlDiiacs were pauited 'oti toe caw glaze and 'dred'alpng-with 
it. Factories sprang up for tthe manufacture -of thb new hrato 
an thetost haU tof the <i8toioenttiryAt Niederviti)er,.Lur»iviUt and 
'ScBhux, and it mas qaiddy tadopted hy the io4di« factories hit 
Rouen, cSmceny, iUatseiUes, &c. With' its (g^aetaiiadc^ttrax the 
aid IFVench faieh(!;e, developed from the dtahaii atock^idepatted, ‘ 
1»‘ mafee way few a 'tin-OTainclled itoritation <£ famSlomae 
IKVOeUdn. Hut this lust style was dot of ’long life, lira wealtoy | 
idastiS were no tonger patrons of pottery tmt of porcelain« and 
wheuy after 1786, the ntwly perfected English Bartbenwmie was 1 
tiiro'hn'upfQa the French market; -toe .Franch faaenoewraakers b ud 
■to give dp tihidr '«iaxiE& to' adopt .the Tnaatoacturt to 1^ intoitnr 
fat' domtsito jipirpoiras, tnitoe ■ suHaiioie form lox. poihecy. 
Ifus otoa|to»''feiKbtlliWt witlt iho (disttobances of revtoatioaraty 1 
ttiraet^ihtoughttratistio ifetoeryto tPraratottotaS itaadstili^ and we 
toftortritot’to'ife tovttol'. 4 diing:toe!lat 4 to#ty; 0 r'dfty years toa 
subsequent section, , ,1, , . , 

and 'the British 

Ti,. ..-V. « 5 .*— toto'Wffleetion* ds'iute 

^ — ,■— rr- — toh ' 

4 *:'Ri 9 fyp> «toio«ss,,Wars(Mdes, 
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examples to'whibh have haftktltoindi in tog. rvpgey to j toe Rhine 
fiiem AioBstanoa to CQl«|piBifq^.^fofttoi 'bear designsxto ftotoge w 
grotosquejaRtmahilM} to (dbiftototoid spirit.; TheWfdtoaxatom 
toeffteted eithto jliy numtAtotosar, to 

by “ pressing ** the tile in a mould to produce a design 4n wlWt 
The stirface to stostoames pistoled by a lead «lnaer«cton, 
hvowntto.p^ow'Vhuttogeaeito^leilfilt^^ 
iGlaMd dilto , lytoh relief omameirii frif# ! l*»de as <early. ,a$ 
the. sttto ■■centoiy for .the tomstruoriPAioIttoeves, «uGh as .Itovg 
continued in.-nseiia^Gerroiray to toe .> 4 d>out psoo a 

deVeltpKrantifetorpiaoe in toe combiaarito|,to|mtoeBto d^erent 
ooloUM «ti « Nligle tile. ' In. toe middle t 4 |'^i izdtl) iteatuiy 
Renaissance oBnarannt appears on fdace of tjoddo qanop^S arid 
tiwfery, and toue and mlpte fBaawels begin i«o >'lto»dtod m fiton* 
■btoiiation with toad. gtotoiB to other ceionrs. F||pdtol>'toi toe 
costume of tte period, to-ieMshto of arms, .ip roundtotoifd pichts 
ai'c a favourite motive alike in the stove tiles and in toia mares 
to sia^tor toehaique known w whitoi have been 

wrongly aittribwh^. to Hmvogel to ,]^ure|»bsgg. Hrese were 
mede moit tody fin toto .ciiytoat tosp ps ^esia 'd^’at .Salzhuig, 
StoyT;!, end '.^wiheM toi Ujpar Austria; their manufacture 
Doiftmuedmto'tSra idth'OtoMi^. t . , 

Iratoatiorts to Ittdiah iiwd()^ ii*dth p«]^to»iQS)«.paintiqg pa 
« white >enaineUed ignsiwd were fist floade <to aoutoegn Ctomapy 
abcMt *52.5, andijt is wtth ihese wares that the,name;of .Hiwiv«geI 
dhouM resiiy he ^associatod. The same slyfe survived for nnpm 
thiitttaioeiUMiry ahd a half >m theistoves andpottocy made by toe 
-Rfad fesoily at 'Winterthur dn Switzerland, ftora .tbe<end of toe 
ttJto oeitttny ctowardst An'mtorest^ devdepm^ is exhibited 
lbycectim>>WBe ptoducZa«n$,tolSiilesian.arigto,dtoing feomiabout 
i55a,feiitoideoai!ationsiacoleumd eeiamris.vdiicbiare pmvsmto^ 
dmim foenzlg togetoee <by>a Stoong outline incupd in toe clay. . . 1 
Sionmturu.’^Thtt inoat imporitaat feature of toe history of 
’German potoety is toe -davekpi^nt to fstcofra'vsre ral«ii)g toe 
Valley to ihe Rtone. This weyra is to .a highly rafraetpry white 
<eirq^y (body to intense hsn?dhess,i g^ed by toe introduction to 
.salt into toe Idln when .tbe> f^heet .tenairaiatUFe was oeacbed. it 
was'exporfeidiallaijge quantbaes thri9«to toetnarkets ef Cokypre 
and Astoran (AbedarfOuq^elhO toiEaghu^, Frawqeapd other 
-of ’nortoem Europe. .The.frtqpieBt rtecu^nce .ip ifs deooradiea 
to theianifts to fbreigntoties and prinoes shows that the-Gerspui 
potters were alive to the requirements to foreign custoiners.. ,, 

. The oldest'Oeittre to this manufacture seems to:have.been at 
iSiiBgburg.aear Gobleni^ where, the white stoneware , peculiar to 
toe aae^hboutoaodt made from .leoal clay, muat have been made 
and «KpO(tted>'in cohsidecable quantities rat least as oari^as |tbe 
ssth'Century ; plain (beeringSfto toatdate wtth'Cyhndrimdntoh 
and dligbtiy swOl^g body .Inriniiwesptoed to; Jtoulan^ 
toe eastern contoieis of Rngtopd. t adth an^arifeihe 

idevrioimieto; took ifaM, .told' f|m‘iPto^(.wtoe..fQcmBd into., an 
(exclusive.^ m anu f atotoc 
■tetoeri'tiU'toheacktothe fewbyi WSwdlitotoaia?* 
attempts to re-establish it 'batog : .'abis nrattbto a 
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baring (ktes anSd nUttiefior Mtials of in4>uklubittet«,< tunong l ierviceikl:^ wares bf the £nglii^!> . potteries, v]>(lU£ ,cera««n«.«i 
them lan Bmcxui aiiid'*Bt^d<!m Mennickeh ; but it wnist not ildie ihost onjueitant centre of ceramic industrjr in northecti 
always Ito inferred flM-W piece is as old'as the data inttpduoed £ur<^, The ware is of fine buff-cdkmied <day, dipped after 
in its decoration, foi^e same set of inonlds in%Ht be used' for the f^t firing in a. white tin-eoamei, which, fokin^ 
many years. '' ’ , for painted decoration j after painting, this v^as covered ji^th 

‘ Another Hapowint centre in the 46 th Century was at Freoheh a transparent lead glaze and fifed a' 88doi!i.d‘.tii»ej so -that};, in ^ 
near Cologne. SloOnd-bellied jugS known as BatMiiUtner, from technique it belongs to the same 'dai^ as^toe painteth |talifin 
the beaxded’'fnask applied in front of the neck, covered with majolica and the old French faience. 
a brown '%taze, which in later examples is often coagulated ranked among the greatest achievem^ts of the potti»’s, art, 
into ^ots, were first made here towards the end of the Characteristic of the first period art dishes and plaques in 
I'Sth eChtury, and continued to be the staple product well into blue monochrome with somewhat overcrowded Scenes of popular 
the '17th. The jugs of this type, known as Greybeards or life in the style of the engravings of Golttius. Imitations of 
Bellatmines, which were exported in profusion to England, the oriental porcelain impended by the Dutch East India. Company 
Scandinavia and the Low Countries, were mostly made here, were introduced about 1650 by Aelbregt de Keizer aad.con- 
At Cologne itself thefe Were also factories, probably before, tinued for some time among the fineet productions. At. the 
the i6th ' cehtury, the later productions of which resemble same time the earlier tradition was developed in the finely 
those of Freshen. ' painted landscapes and portraits of Abraham de Kooge and 

Durii^ the''t7th and I8th cwituries the busiest stoneware Frederick van Fry tom. Other potters of the best peri^ were 
centre whs the district surrounding H6hr-Grenzhausen in Nassau Lambartus van Eenhom and Louwys Fictoor, makers of the 
known as the Karmiebackeriandchen, where artistic ware was large reeded vases with Chinese floral designs in polychrOTie, 
being made bC^re rfioo. Soon after that date manganese Augestyn Reygens, Adriaen Pyjmeker, and Lucas van Dale ; 
purjSe was first used in the decoration in additimi to cobalt to the last are attributed the pieces with ydlow decoration on 
blue, and hehceforiVard colour ih comhinatibh with impressed an oUve-green enamel ground. The rare examples with poly- 
and incised omammt tended more and more to supersede chrome decoration on a black ground in. imitation of Chinese 
decoration in ralicf. Figure subjects gave place to rosettes, lacquer atre the work of Fictoor and Pynacker. With the 18th 
foliage oh wavy stems, and geometrical patterns. Vessels century come a largely increased demand and a consequmt 
oFlatge siise and' fohtastic shape appear beside the standard deteriomtion in artistic quality. The rise of the German porce- 
forms of the eariter factories. In the 18th CSntury tihe forms lain factories had its e^t m the introduction of overglaze 
of beer-vesstSa ' became stereotyped in the globular jug with painting fired in a muffle kiln, typified ty the work of the Dextras, 
cylindriolal tuick ahd the cylindrical tankard, while tea nnd father and son. This innovation, by which the Delft inters 
coffee pots, m^tonds and other vessels, hitherto unknown, attempted to compete with European porcelain, . contributed 
b^h to be 'made. A stoneware manufacture dating bock: to the ruin of their art by eliminating the skilled toudt required 
to the middle ages existed at Qeussen in Bavaria. The for painting on the imfired enamel. The ware frequently, but 
productions of this district during the 17th and i8th centuries not invariably, bears a mark derived from the sign of the. factory 
consist bf tankards of squat shape, ji^ and jars^ of a dork'red (the rose, the peacock, the three bells, &Ck^, onritc name or initials 
body; Covered with a lustrous dark brown glaze, frequently of its proprietiHr. , 

painted after the first firing in brilliant enamd colours with A smaU faience factory whs started fay Jan van Kerkhoff 
figures of the Apostles', the electors of the' Empire, or other about 1755 at Arnhem; its. productions were of good quality, 
on'KpCated motives. Imitations' of the wares Of Raeren and chiefly in the rococo style, marked with a cock. 

Grenzhausen were made at Bouffioulx near' Cbarieroi ; otl^r The exportation of die Delft ware to Germany occasioned 
minor centres of the mantriacture were at Mecicenheim near the rise of numerous faOtoriea' in that countr>' for making 
Cologne and Bunzlau in Silesia. faience in imitation thC. Dutch. Among these may be nami^ 

As in England, 'SO in Holland (by Ary de Mfide and certain Hanau (founded abodt 1670), Frankfort ; and Ca^l. Others, 
Delft potters) and in Germany, attempts were made with such as Kid and Stralsund, drew timir inspiration from the 
some success, earfy in the r8th century, to imitate the Chinese productions of Marseilles and Straastjurg (g.r.). At Nuremberg 
red stoneware, known as iftoreores; Itic early efforts of BOttger, a factory was founded in 17 is, which was but little affected 
the discover of the secret Of true porcelain, at Meissen, belcmg by extraneous influences ; ameng its diaracteristic productions 
to tl& category. His red ware is of such hmdness that it was are dishes whh sunk decoration in the form of a sito, and jugs 
cat and pol^h^ on the kpidaiy’s wheel. For some time after with long necks and pear-shaped bodies, often spfraffy fiufed. 
the' tnanOfticttire of’ red ware at Mdssen had ceased, a glazed Snnflar wares 1 were made at ^yreuth. The Dutch and French 
brown ware of less hard' body with gilt or silver decoration styles were carried by German potters into Scandsaavia; fac- 
was made at Bayreuffi. The j^oducts of other minor factories tories were estid^hed at Copenhagen in tyas,- at Rdrstrand 
of this (^s cannot n<^ be identified. andMarieboi(g nelar’Stockhdlmin i7z8aTid 17S8, ondatHerrebOe 

Mention ikay be made Of the •load'glazed peasant pottery, in Norway almfc i7S9* 
such as the boVvle produced at Matburg With qusdnt symbolical the close of the i8tii century the influence of imported 

devices modeled in reHef and aj^hM. * SBp-Cjijvered wares Engliria earthenware was strongly , felt. In Holland wwwfedps 
with fraffuOo decoration', Oppari^y of indi^ous growth were established for paintinig the EngUrir cream-c(douB«d ware 
and nOt iupired by forei^' examples; were made well on into witir subjects suited to the Dutch wte; and in GernWay 
the ' 19th ceotury near C 3 meld and elsewhere in Germaiw; at .cream-coloured wares and sieingui in imitation of WedgwObd^ 
LangnAu in Swrlzerian'd, and by Gorman enfigrauts in Peon- ‘p^uej^s .w^ .poaWvifactpitd at C^elj . .Prosl^ and Olse- 
sylvahiai; In HoU^d a peculis^ grem-glazed wu« waavOMS^ . iware. of, Jjolland cepti^ 

in the x8th centmy With pietced geometrical deedration lecalUag < was "k beautiful decorative ware, in winch ^ Dutch paintom 

the Dutch carved woodwork 'pf ‘thO<period. ; : ' <nu|mt,socces8luny the sidrit, and often the' ’dery'^oolqui:; vpdpe, 

Dri/l*-GhO of the most remarkable jmenoteena Jtrriiehistoiy s of ,^ni)s^ Mue hfid: Whit^ porcekdfi. Hb, 
ofpOttojy is the appearance about 46 a©, in a hiihll’' thh wWle, of ferrdpe, sand, its series wkfd tehdify .inpihww 
-st»te,'of the numutectore Of a* thi.*^e|imndled eartittawafe wt .. the 'potten-'of. aU>other countries, who. made .a^aui|iiM«'imim- 
Dirift, *' It wfis iAt!fodtteed‘’m 'riia**teoh''by •’BMmafl’. iPiet^^ Everi'the polychrome Delflt;‘'<hmigh'.ii6t''««ttiy-m'hl^*®*» 
of'Ilh»ri«m, Imt whefire Ite Ids aw isjOnlmowfli- The- the‘‘W^Mt«)d w^|f/^ri,#trimgly^d^H:o|^yd**^ 

ihiehdemieltete.'(p{zterihieA<ri») 'wtee''une''<rf'tlm’'Oigbt''crafrs 'Of t .priychiOnie faMmce'of hdreliem Franm'ana iff (mPmpy'mtew 

thaa'a;«ukw'si.ite;iiiiffu«Mieo. '<Wh«W 4 hi|''fwaio<.h«t).iw 

16'sO'h gtett' dtvridpttnt ,'ri^ knd'tSI the'lattefyoamf 
of "rite whhi'dte'WeMe'Wite'^'teiid^ 1 
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Gpmmn ib«,Gennim mu^w ^e natt^- 
allV Ibpt, TkP laasauma l^um^ch a^a Nuremberg contain splendid 
couecmna of me tin-^enaiuellea aind peamnt wares South Germany. 
Cologn^ has a wonderflil cbllootion of the Khenish stoheware/ Siiid 
Bamn and l^attibutg have gbod general Collections. Copenhagen 
and Stodrholm are e$p€cia% good for Scandinavian vfBXep, and 
Zurich for Swiss- SThore are also good coUeptiona of German stone- 
ware in the Victoria and Albert ana the British museums^ aUd in the 
GUny Museum, the Xotivre, and the museum at Sevres ; but there 
are no notable collections of the German tin-enamelled wares out 
of Germany » The wares of Delft may, be best studied in the 
museums pit tb® Hague and Amsterdam. There is an interesting 
cpllection at the faetpty of Thooft and Labouch^re in Delft. The 
principal ihiiseums in England, France and Germany all have fair 
to good collections of this renowned ware. 

Literature.— ^For tiles and peasant pottery, see Forrer, Ge- 
sckickU dar ^ufopdischen FUesen^Kemmtk (Sbrassburg, igoo ; chapters 
on the Netherlands and Germany) ; Walcher von Mplthein, Bunts 
HafnsrhsYamik dcr Rsnaissoncs in OsUrrstch ob der Enn$ und Salzburg 
(Vienna, 1906) ; Hafner, Das Mafnsrhandwsrh und die alten 6 fen 
tn Wintertfmr (Winterthur, iS'76-r877) ; Barber, TiUip-ware of the 
Pennsylvania German Potters (Philadelphia, 1903). For stoneware, 
see Solon, The Ancient Art Stoneware 0} the Low Countries and Ger- 
many (London, i8$>2) ; Van Bastclaer. Les Gr^s wallons (Mons, 
1885). For iBbttger's red v^are, see Berlmg, Das Meissner Porzellan 
(Leipzig, 19U0), < 3 hiap. iii. For Dutch faience, see Havard, Histoire 
de la faience ae Delft (Paris, 1878), and article by same author on 

La Faience d'Arnhem " in Gazette des beaux-arts^ and series, 
vol. :kx U879). For German faience, see von Falkq, MajoUka 
(Berlin, 1896), and articles by Stieda, Deutsche Fayencefabriken 
des 18. Jahrhundorts,'' in Keramtsche Monatshefte^ vols. ii. and iii. 
For Scandinavian pottery, see Nyrop, Danske Fajence og Porcellains- 
vuaerh^er (Copenhagen, 1881) ; StrSile, Rorstrand et Marteberg (Stock- 
holm, 1872) ,* Grosch, Herreb^^e^Fayencer (Christiania, 1901). Ex- 
cellent accounts of most branches of the subjects are given ]yy 
Brinckmann, Das hamhtergische Musemn filr Kunsi und Gewerbs 
(Hamburg, 1894). (B. Ra.) 

Later Wares of Spain and Portugai. 

We shall only deal at length here with those important kinds 
of pottery that have exerted real influence on the historical 
development of the art. Offshoots from the main stem that have 
developed little or no individuality can only be briefly mentioned. 
When the characteristic Spanish-Moorish lustre wares ceased 
to be desired by the wealthy they rapidly sank into insignificance, 
though as a decorative peasant pottery their manufacture never 
ixsally ceased and has been revived again in our day. The course 
of pottcty importation was changed and the now fashion- 
able Italian majolica was brought into Spain in the i6th and 
17th centuries, as Hispano-lMoresque wares had followed the 
opposite course two centuries earlier. Besides the influence 
which these imported wares had on the Spanish potters, a number 
of wandering Italian majolists found tlxeir way into Spain, so 
that we find the use of painted colour, particularly blue, yellow, 
orange, green and purple, making its appearance at various 
centres, around Valencia, at Triana near Seville, &c., but the 
most important manufacture was at Talavera in the centre of 
the peninsula. The best of this ware recalls the late Italian 
majolica of Savona, and the influence of Chinese porcelain de- 
signs, probably filtered through to the Spanish potten by the 
tmm popular enamelled Delft wares, is very appamnt The 
potteries of Talavera arc mentioned as eariy las 1560, and they 
ettntteued at work, with varying fortunes, down to the end of 
the iStlii century* Many and varied wares were produced^ in- 
dudingi tila as well as' pottery ; the thost common pottery 
pieces ai^ dishes, bowls, vases, holy^^ vessels, drug^ 

pots . and haiigptg: flower vaSes,tog«tneriirith moulded and paint^ ^ 
snails, .ow&i; dogs, oranges, alnmids, waJnuts, and eve^ kind 
of jiruitii Apai^ Mm the poorer^ o^ur the oque of., 
densixnent abO (rendtms{d 0 m waM miich inferior to that of ^ Itafy ^ 
or of Takvera waits wer 

wheue /in of iactoriesiejiiated 4 t IPdOdo^jin"/ 

the 

tins /soma 

Mis ijtrikiiifnp^^ Mli hiada atilPuentOi^deti'At^^ 

i(mr 

i^Antbiitaresli^ 

ledc^lfe® 


ssttM at >^is place by the potnioicans socin after 'l!6oo ; and tl 
leaking of a’ debased form of Spanish majalloa coppitinued the 
for newly two centuries. See (Barber ’s ‘ ‘ Tin-Enamefikd Pottery 
BwflctiM 0/ fhe.,jPMladdphia Mutatm, 1907. Duf^ the tSj 
century determined efforts wece^taade by King Qia?w HI* 
by the famous Count Aranda to innprove the Spanish pottei 
wares/ as well as to introduce the manufacture of porcelaii 
The efforts of the king led to the foundation of the porcelai 
works at Buen Reliro near Madrid, which wiU be mentioned late 
and considerable success also attended the revival of stror 
copper lu^[^« Uke that of the late Hispano-Moresque wares 
but the finest wares were those made at Alcoi 

in the knpblcthnt'factmj founded by Count Aranda in 1721 
which continued h) op^ation down to the French wars. F< 
his purposes the count brought from Moustiers, then one of tl 
famous French potte^ centres (see above), Joseph Olerys, 
well-known poifc*liainter. He went to Alcora as chief draught 
man and designer^ having charge of a number of Spanish pottei 
and paintem. Olerys introduced the Moustiers style of decon 
tion, am| glaze and body.of the 0/ the best |»rio 

recall 'Quality of Moustiers It is onl)^ fair to ad 

that Olerj^ilfhi^ turn lOamt the v.se df*'iwkrious ddicate yello 
and green emm((ifs from the Spaniards, arid ttbett his returned t 
France in I737f^'biaving acquitted himself most honourably, h 
introduced this new style of delicate polychrome decoration c 
Moustiers. The mixture Of motives and ideas that animated th 
duke and his potters may be seen by the following list of ware 
produced about 1750. Vases of different shapes; small teapots 
teapots and covers, Chinese fashion ; teapots and covers, Uulc 
fasmon; cruets, Chinese style; entMe dishes; ssJt-cellars, Chines 
style ; escudillas (bowls) of Constantinople ; barquilltfs (sauc( 
bowls), Chinese style ; cups, plates, and saucers of differer 
kinds with good painted Itorders in imitation of lace-worJ 
and finally irqit^stands, .salad-bowls and dishes, trays an 
refrigerators. Later in the century the manufacture c 
porcelain was introduced here, as well as white earthcnwai 
made in imitation of the productions of Wedgwood, and th 
tin-enamelled wares flickered out in Spain as they did clsewhen 

The manufacture of a kind of debased majolica was also prac 
tised in Portugal from the 1 6th century down to our own times 
but the, ware never attained to any distinction and is little know, 
outside that country. The best-known specimens were made a 
Rato, near Lisbon, where a factory was founded in 1767 unde 
the patronage of the court. 

Mention must be made of the unglazed native pottery of Spaii 
and Portugal, for wine-jars, water-jaTs and bottles, cooking pots 
and other domestic utensils are stiU made in iheia countries fo 
ordinary domestic use, in traditioiuil forms and by methods , fl 
the most primitive kind. Many of ttee ve^Is, espee|aUy 
Hnajas (wine-jars), and water-coolefS/ • are oMpd on ahqkhj 
classical or Arab forms, and in evety country hi^ket-pUt#, it i 
stiB common to see groups of vdssels; in unglazed tjxittieify m Hn 
shape and finish, exposed for sale-^a very differifMl tote 0 
things from what obtains in France, Ctermany, and particularl; 
in England, where the primitive mtoeds of tlte, peasant aty bejini 
imitated by those who ought to >know better. Frem the r6th 0 
the rSth century a special fed of ung^azed pote^ vessels knowi 
as' btmofos was extensively ifiade bdth in 'Sbaift and Portugal 
The bo^ of tl^ ware is.unglazed, whitish, black or red, accord 
ing to toe specudikind of clay. ITie euriott^ ppto alxmtf thi 
ware «:is that,! df we^may belieive contempprery dociunents, fh 
yessdb Were delicately scented, like a ware imported from Mexico 
and , the soft vessels , we said to have been eaten— a cuaton 
coimnoii emMigh in ceUUm parts of Central and Sou^em America 
j(See M. I* Sidon, IJftf iWeWs B t ; . 

; ISie soonrse, of pptiwy nmnufiwffeef i»,,Edglai^ foilioTi^ 
|g(H}efa% ‘iMhw m toi ,iwr, rthaf ol and .owa 

;nmthern oounfriess Before the . coming of the Romans mna 

I > Sm examsieaio otoiir/]Nato,X 
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Tintam ITie Reimans in tioduced then moiead^anre <1 ti< ) nujiu 
m(% l)e9K}ft9 importmg^ Italian and (lauhsh potUn tin y luundf d 
nunifer 0 U 9 emtre^ of pottery manufoctijr©, as^ at IJpduirth, 
Tastor, Unroniiim, &c With the departure of the Roman 
Iftgion*^ their srmple, yet romparativelv ad\anced, j>ottery 
vanished, and Saxon and earlv Norman times have left us little 
but wares reaembhng those of the (iermanie and Frankihlt pro- 
ducticm^ (fig 50) T!ie early middle ages passed without much 
improvemenls, and, tliough rare specimens — like the owtr in 



I;i0 50 — Saxon ciuti irv uin tht ,1 unpMl piH jn^ )u sIicmmi 

hi'l 1/' 


the form of a monnttd knight m Sahslniiy Museum —prove d 
tlut glared wares were made m this coimtrv, the general nin 
of our medieval pottery vessels mver soared above the skill of 
the travcllmg brick or tile maker ^ The monastic tile-maJceis, 
with their strong, Gotha tile pavements, produced artistic 
work of a \ety high order , but the patrons of the Gommon 
potter remained content with his rudely nrade and simply 
glared pitchers, flajrons, dishes and mugs (see fig c;t) Even 
111 tb( ((ntun the exccllenceof Fnghsh pewter probably 
iftui a i fiiriui to thi introduction o1 finer potter}^, and it 
w IS onh the iiujioitalion 01 foreign wares — Italian, Carman, 
Dutch and French— that stirred up our nutive clay-workers 
to the possibilities of then art In early Tudor time the»*e 
was some importation of Italian mapihca as well uk ot tin 
Ilispano-Moresque pieces^ and the nlpious v^ars as well the 
(onstant mttrcouise with the ] fuv (oniitnt^ hiouglti o\m t(i 



llu ( I n ( ouiUii s not 
only the stonciwarx*s ol 
the RhineUnd and the 
Ddft wares of HoF 
land, but also emigrant 
potters from those 
countries who tried to 
practise their native 
crufts amongst us 'J he 
Cml War appears to 
have been unaldc to 
Fto 51 -Common forms of medieval check this new spirit, for 
pottery . the uppoi part of the slrruh r wr hare the evidence of 
Jug 13 covered with a green vit * nu id 
, the othu is ungItUtd eli 1 ui>< 
of icd ochre 

we nt on cjiut My prae tis 
mg their trade along the Tliamis side m what were then the out- 
skirts of London, and prohahlv in the eastern coimtie^and Ke?nt 
as well It seems proimble tlint ^he <ar)u^t mfiuence w^as an 
Italian ont, but before this was firmly domiciled it was sup- 
planted by that of the Dutch and Cjermans The first wares of 
an improved kind that were made m England are so closcH re- 
lated to the (iCrman stonewares and the “ I^elft ’ wares that U 
IS often difficult to determine whether actual specimens are of 
Imghsh 01 Imeign ongin The first and in some senses the 
greatest, of f nghsh pollers was John Dwight an educated man, 


dut(d cxaiupKs to show 
tlidt vanous iinmiguinls 


^ \a ^umm of flu n m mis of FuKhsh mcdi(\d 

‘otUiv will hi tcaind m lloUson s ' Mcdicxal Poitrry fOunrl in 
j^n 1 iiul i }L haioia^tcal vol Ux 


vho h id h idi tlu office of secretary to three successive bishops 
oi ( )h tn, and who obtained a patent m myt for the manu- 
facture ol certcun unproved Lind^ of pottery We ha\c no 
knowledge wiient Dwight acquired his skill m the potter s art^ 
for when be obtained his patent he was residing at Wignn 
(Lancashire), far removed from the districts wdicre fonign 
potter^ had settled About 167^3-1673 Dwigjit set up a factory 
at bulhain, where he resided till his death in 1703 He was 
4ilways an eager experimenter, and from his diaries it seems 
certain that he was searching after tjic then, mysterious Chinese 
poHclani Wc havt no grounds for l)flie\uig that he ever at- 
t niu d siK ( I s 111 till I lull lor liu liunvu jnotliu tions m iv 
be giouptd into two mini ^i) 1 ) luMiiul nd sloii 

ware— mostly small vessels, tiufiots iruig^, \( , in imitation of 
the Clunese biiccaros ^ (2) Whitish, gicy, or drab salt-glazed 
stoneware tnadc ux imitation of, and often not to be distinguished 
from, tlie wares of the KhinelancL But Dwight produced a 
( onsfderable number of modelled portnut-biists, statuettes, 
<fvc , al! in stoneware of various tints which entitle him to a 
plate in Uie very first rank of potUis The portrait- bust of 
Prince Rupert (British Museum), the statuettes of Meleager 
(British Museum), of Jupiter (Liverpool), Ac , are worthy ot a 
sculptor of the Italian Renaissajicc, while the recumbent effigv 
of Lydia Dwight (Victona and Albert Museum) is one of tlie 
most beautiful works ever executed by on Enghs^ia potter 

Meantime the manufarPire of tm-cnanielled pottery, m the style 
of “ Delft/’ was prosecuted with increasing industry m London 
on Iht south suk of iJie nv errand particularly at Lambeth 
Hs till I ml of the J7th centurt th( ocnit mutation “Delft’’ 
warts \\M( in ide il IJustol uid li\n])nol, irMtinuing until, m 
the (losing >cais ol the iStli century, tin-erumclli d eaithcnware 
was abandoned in favour of the perfected Engl sh t ream-colour 
IhciY* 18 a strong family likeness m all this English ** Delft,” 
whether m^ide at I ambetU, Bristol or Liverpool The bodv of 
the ware is harder and denser than m the tin-enamtllwl w ncs 
of the contment, and 15 not so suitaJ>Je for its sj^iecul purpose 
as It 18 generallv defiaent m lime The decoration is ustully 
}>ainted in cobalt blue of good tone, though inferior in soilness 
and ruhness of tint to that of the best Delft pieces , polyt hioine 
paintmg w IS not so common, and it dificrs fiom tint of the 
Dtil'chrntn in the puatci prevakmt of i pale yellow colour and 
llie g( neral altscmc e of any good rt d like tl'i it found on the poly- 
chi out waits ol J )( 1 ft, Roue n evt 

(tci man btom v\ art also n {{ i\ ( d riu ! dtau of itlcn- 

lioTi long belore the time oi i oMglit ind it is ott n imposMiile 
to distinguish the grey and brown alc-juas, greybeards, ike ^ 
[^resumabh of English manuiacture in the T7th and early i8th 
(tiitiiTK fn n their (a rm in pro to t\ pcs huliiam remained an 
itu])oitnU ccnlK (d this mimd<iriur(, ind a fine brown steme- 
w U( w 1 irjtK ina le at Nollingh un i-, < .irly as 1700 , in each 
4 is( il)( inuinli'tuic (onlmiUi in ui ighhounng distiicts to 
tins das 

llu dcvclopnuiU ol a niluc English potteis took place m 
Noith Stafiordslmc A growing eoiumunily of jje isanl potters, 
who manufartured some stiongh decorative English wares 
by very sinipk means, was established here Irom tlie middle of 
th(* 17th ccntiirv Rudely fashioned dishes, jugs, bottles, 6:c , 
^arc slnpod'nn^ the local red-buming brick clays, and, while the 
pie((s were still soft, simple but effective decorative patterns 
were drawn upon tluin in diluted whitt clay (shp)^ trailed on 
through a quill 01 iiom <\ imnow-spoutcd vesv^l Ihis ancient 
and World-Wide process (for it was usitl bv tlve Ptolemaic 
Egyptian the Roman arul the Bvzantine potters) has furnished 
the peasant platers of every European country with characten- 
istK w lus but nowhere was it used with greater skill than m 
1 fi'dand Du Fnglisli shp-det or Jted waies an^ ohen spoken 
r)t IS * loft \\*ire,” because Ihonias iolt in in' m wfial is now 
flanlc V (M id ird shire) holdh siened and dated rnanv of his 
pn(i. ), l^ut siniil u wins win m idi U \\ rot ham 

in ktnl, in Dt rh\ shire, VV di s ind lisiwhtn The npute of 

* Fiottpf r it Vln in i 1 ult 1 iTnOtt w in n In ])n liuk to the 
(.lisLox I r\ of whitt I 1 un Iml thi'. is Iiunlit dt ilh 


th« StaficoJcMirfi diatmirt mist have spread by the tiime af^ 
the Revdidsiom, &Kir aodm 1690 Johtt Philip Blefljs,, a 

Dutcfamazi cdi goodl family;. s0ttl6td there aiad to* make a 

superior pottery to any pareviousiy mode in the diatnkt. Elers. 
i« generally described as a groat iiwenljor who brought all kinds> 
of knowledge* the district, but the only >tiares he is knowni 
to have made* were singularly like those of Dwight, aod, quitr 
recentiy, records of a lawsuit in which Dwight dmrged Eiecsi 
and some other Staffordshire potters with subornitig' hia work* 
men and infringing his patents have been brouglit to* light* it 
is certain) thaty. from the time of Elers, the Staiforckhurc potters 
made great advances in the. fabricatioin of their wares, judwI during 
the i8th centuary they evolved two disrinctivcly English kinds of 
pottery, (1) the white and drab salt-glaze, (2)lEngJisheacthenware. 

SUt^ti^sJnre Saltr^am,--^\A is uncertain when and how the 
Stafiordtehire potttra learnt that a highly siii^reoua pottery could, 
be glkzedi by throwing! common salt into the kiln at the height 
of; the firing, for the pitactice had originated! in the Rhmelarrd 
more than a» century beforo. Many writers have iswuntained 
that the. pnawetdee was introduced by Elers, but this k iincertaini 
Early in* the* rSth century a fine,, white, tllwn, salt-glaaaad ware 
was made in Staffordahire, in many quaint and fanciful fomna 
largely dnftuencediby Chinese poncelaiii — stall an object of woiader 
aaad mystery. Teapots, coffiee-pot.3, tca-caddies, platesy diahcs>. 
bowk^candlestkkjs, mugs and bottles were made in greait variety,, 
and at its beat, the ware is a dainty and elegant one, so^^thai a 
brisk trade was derdopedin tlie district,, and, for the fi®st time,, 
a distinctively Englisli pottery was exported to the continent 
and to the American colonies. 

English EartkenmsBre . — The mainuiactiare of tin'-enaraelled 
|X)ttery scarcely obtained a foothold in Staffordshire, but the 
invention of the white salt-glazed ware paved the way for one 
of the greatest revolutkms in the potter’s art that the world 
has cvear seen. This was nothing less than the abandoiaraent of 
the ordinary red or buff with a coating of white slip or of 
tin-enamel, and the substitutwin of a ware wliite throughout its 
substance, prcixirt'd by mixing selected white-burning clays< 
and finely-ground lliiU (sihca)d The change has generally been, 
associated with Wedgwood, most famous of English potters, 
but he really only perfected,, along with his contemporaries, the 
Warbnrtons, Turners and others, the work of half a century^s 
experiment and discovery, llie ware compared most favour- 
ably, from tlie point of view of scrviceableness, neatness and 
mechanical finisli, with all that had gone before it, and as the tin- 
enamelled wares had almost everywhere in Europe sunk to the 
position of domestic crockery -for the Chinese, German, French 
and English porcelains had displaced it with the wealthy — this 
better-fashioned and more durat>k^ English wai*e gave it its final 
death-blow. English earthenware in ks various forms was to be 
met with all over I'uropc‘, from London to Moscow,, and from 
Cadiz to Stockholm ; and, aided by emigrant English potters, the 
continental nations soon began a similar manufacture fm themr 
selvea. Everywhere thra great change was encouraged by the 
growing fondness for mechanical perfection, and it is not with- 
out a sigh tlwtt a lover of pottleiy can witness the gradual' dis- 
appearance of the painted tin-enamelled warea — degenerate 
survivals thmigE tliey werc of Italioin ma^diica, French faience 
and ^Kiteh — before the imchnqueralde advance of 

another ffarm of pottery which in its inception was baaed on 
technical sathec thiua artistic q|palki^i, eapeciaUy. m nearly jft 
ceiituiy patoect befmre the new materi^ wm tsntied to artibtao 
afeepunt. 

% ^neiiH, Consent the naertfe W? We<%wo^ tets/fjeeh 

{weremtouanily assodat^ with aji^mt& gedC 

reason,, for 4iciugli he bad many tontenipQrariet who 
dr tvm certain Wndii of pottery, 

ever hifit ia the range 6f his products apflf 

appticatiom to wMch he turned the eicermse of hSi reiniM^kajy^ 

t disHsotekwS ^ itHte which this waa.a4aev«d 

the rehdet is referred to special works, such as Prof. A. H. iCSmreh'a 
English Earthenware^^ an 4 Oadjou's Emgh^ and 

Stoneware, ^ ' ' ' / ; 
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I talents..^ True^ he sooii^ abandoned the simj^e Staffordshire 
j WHures, coloured with mottled glazes or dhy-slips, to which the 
ndmes< of Astfeury or Whieldbn* are commonly attiiched, but the 
jvaii^ productions of his factory tifiked the best work of a 
j district frukfuli in new kinds df pottelry, with something cspecia!' 

I to Wedgwood himself. Th?us he adopted and hnproved the 
i gDtm and yeliarw glazies which had eanw down from* medieval 
tames (fees: the cauliflower ware pibed, Plate X ), and gave a. 
new duimtioii to* their use in his greed-glaized dessert services*, 

I candlesticks, &c. He carried on thd toanufaerture of hard- 
I fired red^clay teapots, mugs, coffec*-pots; cream -jugs, &c., 

! introdiicedi by Elers ; and; along' with his fellow-potters, he 
; invented dfcab, groy, brown and other colours in‘ aimflarly hard- 
: fired unglazed bodies. He neither invented nor alone’ perfected 
the Staffordshire cream-coloured earthenware^ but he made it 
sot wdl that his Queen’s ware *’ was the best of its class. He 
undoubtedly invented tiie Jasper waue, in which on grounds of 
ungiazffid) blue, green, black, i&c., white figures and ornamental 
motives, adapted from the antique by Flaocman, WeViber and 
other sculptors, were applied ; and he even attempted to re- 
produce the painted vases of the Greek dbdadaice in dry colours 
painted over a hard blhck body. 

Wedgwood’s J».sper ware,” his most origiiml proefuetion 
(see Plate X.), differed both in nature and composition from all 
the ^ecies of pottery that had preceded it. In an attempt to 
obtain the qualities of the finest porcelain biscuit, Wedgwood 
discovered, after years of experiment, that by mixing together 
a plastic white clay and cawk ” or barytes be could obtain a 
‘‘ body ” wliich might Ix^ “ thrown ” on the wheel or “ pressed ” 
in moulds, and which, while it fired to a white and sub-trans- 
lucent pottery, was capable of being coloured, by the usual inetalUc 
oxides, to various shades of blue, green, yellowy lilac and black. 
The ware resembled “ biscuit ” porcelain in that it needed no 
glaze to render it impervious to water, and it thus marked the 
cuimittation of those ** dry ” or mvgjazed wares that bacj been so 
largely made in China, Japan and Europe, where the quality 
resides in the fired clay material without any adventitious aid 
from a glaze. The general practic'e was to make the body of 
the vessel of a coloured material and to ornament this with 
applied figures or ornamentil reliefs, in “ white ” of the same 
kind, pressed ” from intaglio moulds and tlien applied by wet- 
ting the* surface and squeezing— leaving the fire to unite the 
vessel and its applied ornament into one piece., Sometimes the 
I ornament was in a coloured clay applied on a wiike body, and 
' we get in the same way black on red, buff on red or black, and 
I red or black on buff and drab bodies. ’J’he varii^ty of bodies 
produced by Wedgwood and liis followers m this way is ex- 
I ceedingly great, and is only to be equalled by the diversity of 
their apfilication, for the pieces made im lude plaques, vases, 

I plates, dishes, j-ardiniires, bulb-pots?, teapots, cups and saucers, 
inks^tands, scent-bottfes, buttons, buiklefs and|, in a word, every 
kind of thing that could be made in dky. Many of tlic applied 
designs, whethisr of figures or ornament, wtcre very beautifui in 
a way,, being copfed or adapted from Greek and Roman gems, 
vases, &G.. At tlicir best they ape mnitvellous for the precision and 
delicacy of their execution, and it is impossibk to imagine that 
aoythiny better could have been, dome in this style. So per- 
fectly M they represent the taste fheir period that attempts 
werO' made at Meissen, Berlip. and Stetiro to produce 
something of the. same kind( iu porceMn ; bnt of these can 
I be compared with the works pf Wedgwood, or his great con- 
temporary Turner (see Plate X..),.ui beauty of colour or perfection 
I of.Vfcwkmaoship. 

[ ia obvious nowadays that much of this work was inspired 
{by naistakon inotiveai that it was founded on an imperfect 
view of' oncieait oft ; and tha^ it wa^ maifcd by its mechanical 

** ft ikamusiitig dahoymg to toitopeatt niuseams* tlia warqs 
'cd'Wmdf^^m! the h^ds poffericjr, alt 

lumped together mi f* W«dgw.o<Wfc’^* ami y#? one can hardly wondter 
a* teawml»evii|g hirw hasr bew wMteo of Wedgwood and 
how little of the other English potters of the i8th century. 
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with the spirit of the times^ and that while it emphasizes for us 
the pseudo-classic taste of the late i8th century, it marks an 
advance in the technical < skill of the potter which is simply 
astounding. The co-ordination of labour, which had gone 
further with the Greek and the Italian potter than is generally 
supposed, was now brought to a climax. Mechanical appliances 
were introduced for the performance of many portions of the 
potter's work that had hitherto been indifferently performed 
by rude and exhaiistir+g manual toil ; and while the application 
of mechanism was pushed too far— so that in the first half of the 
19th century we find the most inartistic pottery the world has 
ever seen — we must regard this even more as a cyclic movement 
of human feeling than as the work of any individual, or group 
of men. The late j8th century marks the period when pottery 
was no longer produced, as Italian majolica, the Henri-Deux 
ware, the Palissy wares, the best faience of Nevers, Rouen, 
Moustiers, Delft or Nuremberg had been, for the noble or the 
wealthy, but when it was lax^gely in demand by the poorer classes, 
anxious in their turn to have a useful ware which should imitate 
the more costly porcelain used by the great. France, Germany, 
Sweden, Russia, and later the United States, all followed in the 
wake of the English potters, and the printing-press was applied 
in all countries to produce elaborate engraved patterns in blue, 
brown, green, &c,, in order to get an effective-looking ware in 
harmony with the spirit of the times, and at the same time 
cheaper in price than the simple painted patxcrns of the 
vanquished tin-enamel. 

Collecttons. -The Britisli and tlie Victoria and Albert ?»iuseuins 
naturally contain tht‘ most representative colleciions ol Englisli 
pottery 'I'lie museum-, at Inveipool, Bristol, Buibh'in, Jlanlcy and 
Nottiii’dtani, also have good collections, while Bnirn‘iv;ham, Man- 
Chester and Stokc-upon-Trent may be mentioned The Guildhall 
Museum, London, m rich in early wares tound 01 made m >.omlon 
and its vicinity. CoutmeiiLa] colh'ctions of English pr»ttery are 
meagre in the extreme and badly desciibed, even in the ceiamic 
museums at S^vr^s and Limoges The collection at r)iesden*ii 
interesting, as it w«is purcliased from the collection made by Enoch 
Wood, a Staffordshire potter. In America, the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, the Metrojiolitan Museum of New Yoik, and the Peun- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts at Philadelphia, contain mtcrestiug 
examples of wares exported to America in the Lite 18th i nd early 
19th centimes. 

Litkraturh.— -T he earliest compilations, such as Jewitt’s Ccramti 
Art in Great Britain (1878), and Life of Jonah Wedgwood (1865) ; 
Chaffers, Marks and Mimograms {iS()^ ; 9th edition leviscd, 1900) ; 
Meteyard's Life of Wedgwood (1865 1866), and Shaw’s History of the 
Staffordshire Potteries (1829; reissued London, tqoo), must always 
be of interest as original sources ot information ; but the later works, 
such as Church, English Earthenware (1884; new edition, 1906); 
Jostah Wedgwood (1894, reissue 1903 and 1907) ; Solon, Art of the Old 
English Potter (1883; 2nd cd., 1885) ; Hobson, Catalogue of English 
Pottery in the British Museum (1903) ; Burton, English Earthenware 
and Stoneware (1904), are the best authorities. (W. B,*) 

Chinese Potteky and Porcelain^ 

In China, as in every other country where pottery-making 
has been practised for centuries, we find a natural progression 
from primitive pottery akin in shape, decoration and manu- 
facture to the pottery of Other primitive races the world over. 
We find too the early use of bricks, tiles, &c., as in Egypt and 
Assyria ; and then the usual succession of domestic utensils, 
funeial vases, and vessels for religious ceremonials. There is 
nothing to show that the potter\s wheel made its appearance in 
China earlier thati elsewhere, and the Chinese potters have used 
the simple methods of carving and pressing from moulds 
which preceded the use of the potter’s wheel, even more than 
other nations. In books of the Chow dynasty (1122-249 b.c.) 
tJie difference between the processes of throwing ’’ and of 
jxressing '' from moulds is dearly described,^ and it is instructive 
to note that many early as well as late forms of Chinese pottery 
are remarkably like their works in bronze. In the same way 
there is no definite date to which we can refer the introduction 
of glazed pottery. The earliest specimens of glazed ware kpown 
are referred by the Chinese to the tipaes of thp Han dynasty 

1 See examples in colour. Plates VII, and VIII. ^ ' 

® S. W. Bttshdl, Aft (Victoria and Albert Mnoetim Hand- 
books, ii, 5-6). , . ‘ w 
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(206 B.c.-A,D. 220), a date much later than that of the earliest 
glazed wares of Egypt and Assyria. Remembering the inter- 
course between China and the West, at times historically remote, 
it is not impossible tliat the idea of coating a vessel of clay witli 
a glaze was earned into China from Chaldaea or Assyria. In any 
case the Chinese developed the potter’s art on their own lines, 
for we have ample evidence that from very early times they 
fired their pottery to a much higher temperature than was 
common in the west of Asia, and so discovered types of glaze 
and of pottery that remained for centuries a mystery elsewhere. 
The glazed wares of the Han dynasty already mentioned are 
quite unlike any contemporary pottery produced in Sjrria, 
Egypt or Europe, for the body of the ware is so hard that it can 
scarcely be scratched by a knife, and the dark-greenish glaze 
has become iridescent by age as though it contained oxide of 
lead. The easily-fired friable wares of Assyria, Egypt and Greece 
seem to liave had no attraction for the Chinese, and the glazes 
on their hard-fired wares were naturally different from those 
already described. The Chinese ap[>ear to have been the first 
potters in the world to discover that at a sufficiently high tempera- 
ture pottery can be glazed with powdered felspathic rock mixed 
with lime. At first these glazes were used on any ordinary 
refractory clay which might burn red, drab or buff ; but in this 
technique lay the germ of Chinese porcelain, the most advanced 
form of pottery the world has yet seen. It is necessary to con- 
sider the pottery that preceded porcelain, for not only was it 
the matrix out of which porcelain grew, but in certain districts 
of China, where the necessary materials for porcelain are not 
lound, similar wares have been manufactured without inter- 
mission to the present time. Naturally, in progress of time, the 
technique of this pottery has been greatly improved, both by 
developments in the preparation anrl mixture of the clays, the 
shaping and modelling of the wares, the introduction of coloured 
enamels or glazes, and the like. Dr Bushcll, who is our great 
authority on the Chinese arts and handicrafts, rightly seizes on 
two outstanding types of Chinese pottery other than porcelain 
which have exercised considerable influence on the doings of 
European potters. 

1. This is the pottery, generally of unglazed 
fawn, red or brown slonewaie, made at Yi-hsing-hsien in the pro- 
vince of Kiang-hU. Articles of every kind aie made m these nne- 
colonred clays, but the general forms are dainty and skilfully finished 
pieces, such as small teapots, cuj^s, saucers, dishes, trays, water- 
bottles and wine cups, Iriis ware was largely manufacliired under 
the Mmg dynasty (a.d. 1368-1043) and lAter.“* It was imported 
into Europe by the Portuguese, who applied to it the name boocaro, 
lormeily given only to a scented terra-cotta brought from Mexico 
and Peru.^ This pottery and Chinese jiorcelain were wide asunder 
as the poles m nature as well as oiigm, but the potters of not thorn 
Europe regarded every kind 01 pottery coming from the far East 
as a species of porcelain, and the manufacture of red teapots, mugs, 
bowls, cups. See., in imitation of the Yi-Bsmg-Yao was widespread 
during the late 17th and early i8th centuries under the name of red 
porcelain. Dwught, Elcrs and Bdttger are notable names in this 
connexion. 

2. Kuang-Yao."-r-Thfi mime given by the Chinese to the pottery 
made in the province of Kwang-tung. There are several centres of 
manufacture in this extensive province, but for the purposes of this 
article it is sufficient to state that the best-known of these wares are 
dense, hard -fired and glazed stonewares, which are always dark- 
colourcd grey, red, brown or blackish. They are usually glazed with 
thick, varie^ted or opalescent glazes, grey, blue, green, yellow or 
red, but flecked, veined and streaked with other tints, Tne wares 
afe so like the productions of the Sung dynasty (a.d. 960-1^79) 
that ffiodertt piejces are often confounded with the mare precious 
productions of that epoch. One of the first lessons to be leamt by 
the student of Chinese pbttcry is that, with great reverence for their 
own antiquities, the Chinese of every period have endeavoured to 
reproduce the famous wares of their ancestors, and often with such 
skill as to deceive the most expert. Even when the manufacture 
of poredam was at its highest in King-tfinchfin. the potters in other 
parts of China carried on the production of glazed' o? unglazcd 
potterv in coloured clays, and, further, the directors of the imperial 
factory from time to time strove to reproduce the most archaic wares 
that could be found in the Empire. 

« Ym is the Chiriese term equivalent of the English pottery 
or ^ T,.f . < * '1 ' , 

^ See Brinkley* Japan and China] ix. 353-^6^5, 

^ SoloUi The Noble Buccaros (Stoke-upon-Trent, 1896). 
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Pofcelain,~Tiy this word we distinguish broadly all those 
pieces of pottery in which the body of the ware is vitrified and 
translucent, and also, broadly speaking, in which the material 
is white throughout, unless minute quantities of metallic oxides 
|mvc been definitely added to colour it. It is impossible to 
draw any hard and fast line between porcelain and stoneware, 
for both may be thoroughly vitrified and translucent in thin 
pieces — but generally the stonewares are drab, red or brown in 
the colour of the fired clay, and they seldom exhibit the precious 
quality of translucence. If the body of a piece of pottery is not 
even vitrified, however hard it may be. it is terra-cotta or earthen- 
ware. The Chinese, accustomed from a very early period to 
fire their pottery to a high temperature, produced vitrified 
stonewares before any other nation. Moreover, they glazed 
these stonewares with fusible mineral substances, and from that 
stage the natural refinements of methods must necessarily have 
produced porcelain. In regions where beds of primary clay 
were found, the body of the ware would burn whiter than 
elsewhere, and a mixture of limestone or marble with the fels- 
pathic rock would give a glaze of greater purity and brilliance 
and one that was more readily fusible and would spread better 
over the whole piece. How many centuries were needed before 
a ware white enough and translucent enough to be now classed 
as porcelain was produced we cannot know ; but the process 
was certainly one of gradual evolution. Some Chinese writers 
in their zeal for ancient things have ascribed to remote periods 
the production of wares of this class. Where authentic speci- 
mens are not to be found it is necessary to proceed with caution, 
and literary evidence alone cannot be deemed sufficient to settle 
such a difiicult point. The balance of opinion at the present 
lime is that something worthy of the name of porcelain was 
made during the Tang dynasty (a.d. 6r8‘ 907), but we have no 
pieces earlier than the Sung dynasty (a.p. 960-1259), and the 
majority of these are perhaps more fitly described as stoneware 
than as porcelain. 

Under the Sung dynasty China enjoyed great material pro- 
spciity, and all the arts were cultivated assiduously. Pottery 
of distinguished merit was made in many distncts, and much 
of it has iieen classified as porcelain because the body is whitish 
and vitrified, though it is much inferior in finish and in trans- 
lucencc to the perfect white porcelain of later times. It is 
necessary to realize, too, that we have no record of any pottery 
with painted decoration until perhaps the very end of the 13th 
century ; such ornament as was used consists entirely of designs 
incised or modelled in the clay. But the principal decoration 
is to be found m the varied coloured glazes with which the wares, 
whether stoneware or porcelain, were covered. The glaze is 
never clear and white as at later times ] it is generally uneven, 
imperfectly fused and presents all the marks of on imperfect 
technique. The nearest approach to white is found in an opal- 
escent grey which shades off to greenish and bluish tints. The 
glazes of this period which are most highly valued are the ciladonSy 
a family of cool bluish or yellowish greens of indescribable depth 
and wsoftness. Besides the celadons which are the most uniform 
in tints of the Sung glazes, we get many shades of palish lavender, 
brownish yellow and brownish black, but these are all subtly or 
boldly mottled, splashed, clouded or veined with strange tones 
of red, blue, purple, opalescent grey and black. The most famous 
of these now very rare Sung wares were the stonewares of Chun- 
cbow, remarkable for their rich and varied glazes, the black 
variegated glazed wares of Fu-kien {M^ovince, “hare's fur 
cups and partridge cups of collectors, and the four principal 
wares that may be called porcelain, viz. — the Ju-Yao, made at 
Ju-chow in Honan ; the Kuan-Yao {Kuan «» “ official or im- 
perial made first at Pien-chow and afterwards at Hang-chow ; 
the Ko-Y&Oy made at Liu-t 4 enj and the Ting-Yao, made at 
Tung-chow in Chih-li. 

This was the period when Chinese porcelain became known 
beyond its native country, for the first mention of porcelain 
outside China appears in the writings of a Mahommedan traveller, 
Sulaimaii, who visited China in the 9th centuiy and wrote : 
‘‘They hive in China a very fine clay with which they make 
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vases which are as transparent as glass ; water is seen through 
them*';^ and its first appearance in the west is always given 
as A.n. 1171 (or 1188), when Saladin sent a present of forty 
pieces to the sultan of Damascus. From this time onwards an 
export trade was developed, particularly in the ciladm wares of 
Lung-chuan, a city in the south-west of the province of Oieh- 
kiang. This famous ware, the “ green porcelain of the Chinese, 
probably made as an imitation of jade, exists mostly in the form 
of thick heavy dishes, bowls and jars, bearing incised or fluted 
patterns, and coated with a remarkable thick green glaze of 
indescribable softness of tone. Though the tiody of the ware is 
white when it is broken through, any parts not co^'ered by the 
glaze have a reddish-brown colour (lue to the unrefined paste, 
and when the ware was reproduced in later times this reddish- 
brown tint had to be imitated artificiallv. 1'he ware was highly 
prized both in China and Japan, in the islands of the East Indies, 
and in all Mahommedan countries. In Persia it was laiigely 
used, and specimens of it ha\^e been recovered during the last 
century from the east coast of Africa and as far west as Morocco. 
“ Archbishop Warham's cup ’’ at New College, Oxford, which 
is the first specimen of C'hinese porcelain to reach England that 
we can now produce, is a cHadon bowl with a silver-gilt mount 
of the time of Henry VTTT.- 

The Sung dynasty was overthrown by the Tatars under Kiiblai 
Khan (grandson of Jenghiz Khan), and the power remained in 
Tatar hands until 1368, when the great native dynasty of the 
Mings was established. During this period (Yuan dynasty), 
roughly a centur}% one can say little of ceramic progress, for the 
wares of the period are singularly like those of Sung times. But 
two im[)orlant changes took place which had a marked influence 
on the subsequent development of Chinese porc(‘laiii — (1) the 
concentration of the industr)^ at Kmg-lc-chcn, which was con- 
summated in the earlv yeiars of the Ming dynasty ; (2) the 
introduction of painted decoration under a white transparent 
glaze, the idea of which (and perhajis the necessary cobalt 
mineral) was brought from Persia. 

King-te-chf^n was already a pottery centre when its factories 
were rebuilt m 1369 by Hung-Wu, the founder of the Ming 
dynasty, who made it the imperial factory, so that the best 
porcelain workers were attracted thither, and in the other old 
centres the industr}^ was abandoned or some earlier manufacture 
was continued, as in the southern province of Kiang-su. In the 
province of Fu-kien a distinct kind of porcelain manufacture has 
also continued. Wc have already mentioned the black glazed 
cups, “harems fur,'’ &c., made in this province m Sung times, 
and, while King-te-chen was to be the scene of the develop- 
ments of the coloured and painted porcelains, Te-hwa in Fu-kien 
perfected the manufacture of the famous and beautiful white 
porcelain in bowls, dishes, cups and statuettes, best known 
under its French title of hlanc de Chtne, 

The earliest painted Chinese porcelains, which are referred to 
the beginning of the Ming period, though some of them may be 
older, speak strongly of ideas imported from the west of Asia. 
The pieces are massive both in form and substance, and the orna- 
ment, consisting of figures mounted or on foot, animals, bands 
of diaper or foliage, or pendant necklaces, is strongly silhouetted 
by a raised outline recalling the decorative methods of the 
Assyrian brickwork. The technical methods also recall the 
methods of western Asia, for the waie was fired before it was 
glazed, and then yellow, turquoise, green or purple glazes, 
similar in nature to the glazes of Egypt, Syria and Persia, and 
quite unlike the Chinese Sung glazes, were filled into the outlined 
spaces and melted at a lower temperature. The Grandidier 

* M. Keitiand, Relation des voyages fails par hs A robes et Us Petsans 
dans VInde et d la Qhine dans U IX« stdcle (Paris* 1845)4 

2 The suggestion has been made that tlie cSladon wares found m 
Western countries were made by Moslem potters and not by the 
Chinese, but this theory is not generally accepted. On this point 
consult Karabacek, ** Zur musHmischen Keramik in Osterreiehuchd 
Monatssekrift fUr den Orient, vol, x.* 1B84 ; A. B. Meyer, “ uber din 
Herkunft gewisser Seladon-Porzellane " under “ Uber die Marta* 
banis/* ibid, vol. xi., 1885; Hirth, Ancient Porcelain (1888), and 
Bushell, OHentcU Ceramic Art (1899). 
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collection in the Louvre, the Franks collection at the British 
l^useum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, as well as all the 
great private collections of Chinese porcelain, contain samples 
of this primitive and archaic-lookjng ware. 

The great stream of porcelain decoration was, however, to 
take an entirely different direction. The Persian pottery with 
its brilliant painted decorations in blue, green and purple on 
a pure white ground, exercised its natural tascmation over men 
as keen in colour-sense as the Chinese potters. With the con- 
centration of the industry at King-te-chen, and the rapid im- 
provement in technical skill and knowledge that followed, the 
production of a fine porcelain with a transparent white glaze 
was perfected. Of all the colours used by the Persian pot-painter 
the only one that would endure the fierce fire of the Chinese 
porcelain was the blue obtained by using the ores of cobalt, and 
with tliis colour, and a wonderful blood-rcd obtained from 
copper, the foundation of Chinese painted porcelain was laid. 
It would be idle to try and fix any specific date for this important 
development, which took more than a generation to perfect, 
but it is reasonably accurate to say that the blue and white 
painted porcelains were unknown in the 13th century and were 
fully developed at the beginning of the 15 th century. Chinese 
collectors prize most highly the blue and white of the reign of 
Suen-te (a.d. 1426-1435), of Cheng-hwa (1465-1487), and next 
of Yung-lo (1403-1424). It is interesting to note that the colour 
used during these reigns is spoken of as “ Mahommedan '' blue, 
so that it was evidently brought from some country to the west. 
This 15th-century blue and white porcelain is admittedly the 
finest of its class, and though the Chinese never abandon an old 
method and have continued to make blue and white porcelain, 
often of very good quality, the later wares, fine as they may be, 
rarely equal these. 

The under-glaze red, an invention of the Chinese, has already 
been mentioned, and this most difficult of all ceramic coloyrs 
was largely used during the same period. At first it appears as 
a general ground colour for the outside of bowls and cups, then 
vessels were made in special forms (persimmon fruit, &c.) to 
display its qualities, finally it was used cither alone or in con- 
junction with blue in painted designs under a white glaze of 
exceptional quality. A Chinese connoisseur of the 15th century 
describes one of his pieces as being decorated with “ three red 
fishes on a white ground, pure as driven snow ; the fish boldly 
outlined and led as fresh blood, all with colour so brilliant as 
to dazzle the eye.” 

Other characteristic wares which made their appearance in 
Ming times arc the marvellous “ eggshell ” porcelains, called 
by the Chinese ‘‘ bodyless ” from their extreme thinness. As 
early as the reign of Yung-lo (1403-1424) these delicate wares 
were in high repute, and their manufacture has been continued 
ever since with varying skill and success. In spite of their 
extreme* thinness the specimens have designs of dragons in the 
midst of clouds and waves, inscriptions, &c., engraved in the 
paste before firing. In the fine white specimens the design is 
so delicate that it is barely visible until the vessel is filled with 
liquid or held to the light. Others were covered with a coloured 
glaze which serves to accentuate the design, and the most prized 
of these are the yellow pieces made during the reign of Hung-Chi 
(1488-1505) and Cheng-tc (1506-1521). ! 

Another wonderful variety of Chinese porcelains which made 
its appearance at this period is tbe well-known perforated ware, 
commonly spoken of, from the shape of the perforations, as 
grain of rice ” porcelain, though the Chinese have exhibited 
consummate skill in the manufacture of perforated pieces of all 
kinds. Sometimes the perforations are left clear, but in the 
rice-grain pattern the incisions are generally filled up with the 
melted glaze so that they become like so many windows in the 
walls 01 the piece. We have already seen that the Persian 
potters used a similar method of decoration in the 16th century, 
but we are unable to say at present whether the device originated 
in China or in Persia. Its use in both countries is only an additional 
proof of the intercourse between eastern and western Asia. 

It is only toward the end of the i6th century that we fin 4 


the first examples of porcelain decorated with colours fired 
over the glaze. It seems probable that the practice grew out of 
the use of enamels on metal, which had spread from Byzantium 
to China, and which the Chinese developed with remarkable 
skill. It is important to remember that the very nature of the 
glaze of Chinese porcelain, necessitating such a high temperature 
to melt it, severely restricted the under-glaze palette to cobalt- 
blue and the glorions but uncertain copper-red. To obtain the 
rich polychromatic schemes of the potters of the West some 
other means must be found, and so the device was adopted of 
taking a finished piece of blue and white and decorating it 
further by very fusible colours painted over the fired glaze and 
then attached to it by refiring at a lower temperature equal 
only to that used by the enameller on metals. At first the 
on-glaze or enamel colours were applied as thin washes, as in the 
Ming (San ts'at) three-colour decoration of green, purple and 
yellow. Then we get the Ming (Wan 4 i Wu ts'ai) five-colour 
scheme, in which the same three colours are combined with an 
over-glaze red and all are painted over a skeleton pattern in 
under-glaze blue. This development, as its name implies, only 
took place in the reign of Wan-li (1573-1620). 

At this time King-te-chen must have produced a very large 
quantity of porcelain. The requirements of the court were 
enormous, for in 1583 one of the supervising censors, remon- 
strating with the emperor, declared that one year’s demands 
comprised over 96,000 pieces ; and Dr Bushel! writes : “ The 
colossal production of the reign of Wan-li is shown by the abund- 
ance of porcelain ol this time to be found m Pekin at the present 
day, where a garden of any pretensions must have a large col- 
lection of bowls or cisterns for goldfish, and street-hawkers may 
be seen with sweetmeats upheld by dishes a yard m diameter, 
or ladling syrup out of large Iiowls, and there is hardly a butcher’s 
shop without a cracked Wan-li jar standing on the counter to 
hold scraps of meat.” 

Such profuse orders may be accountable for the fact that the 
wares of this reign are inferior both in material and workmanshq) 
to the wares of the preceding and also of later periods, but the 
influence of the growing export trade doubtless told in the same 
direction. For several centuries the native Chinese porcelain 
had been exported to all the ntdghbouring countries, and through 
Persia and Cairo to the West. No long time elapsed before 
the Chinese adopted forms, colours and decorations for these 
export wares, not in accordance with Chinese usage, but pre- 
sumably more suited to the tastes of the foreigner. Ilencc the 
Persian and Syrian style of the painted blue decoration of the 
15th and i6th century wares found in other Asiatic countries. 
Now, for the first time, there came a direct European demand, 
and caigoes of ware were brought to Europe by the Portuguese 
and afterwards by the Dutch, which were increasingly decorated 
in fashions foreign to Chinese taste. The production of these 
export wares slowly modified the taste of the Chinese themselves 
and paved the way for the new styles of the late 17th and early 
i8th centuries. 

The political troubles which marked the downfall of the Ming 
dynasty definitely separated the first great period of Chinese 
porcelain from its second and culnunating period. The works 
at King-te-chen were destroyed more than once in the 17th 
century, but in spite of these difficulties the potters must have 
remained, for the reigas of K’ang-hi (1662-1722), Yung-cheng 
(1722-1735), and K’ien-lung (1736-1795) covered a cptury 
and a half, within which the high-water mark of ptistic pro- 
duction was reached ahd passed. It is only possible here to 
sketch in broadest outline the course of this Renaissance, which 
has formed the subject ot many learned works. 

It is characteristic of the Chinese mind that during this period, 
when a spirit of eager experiment was abroad, the productions 
of their ancient kilns should receive no less attention than the 
new methods of decoration in on-glaze colours, whil^ at the 
same time many of the discoveries of the later Ming days were 
carried on to perfection. The first remarkable productioas of 
the reign of K’ang-hi, the famous green and blood-red Lang-ya^ 
glazes, were madjB in the attempt to produce glazes like those 
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of old times. With the more carefully prepared body and glaate 
the results are strikingly different and, as we think, superior, 
for it is difficult to believe that any example of the ‘‘ sacrificial 
red of the reign of Suen-t6 can have been as glorious as the red 
Lang-Yao^ the crown of all that group of glazes known from 
their general colour as sang de bwuf (see example, Plate VII.). 
In the same way the traditional blue and white of the Ming 
period was continued witli the greatest skill, and, if the blue 
pigment be not so pure as that of the 15th century, tlie decorative 
effect of the blue and white of the reign of K’ang-hi (see example, 
Plate VIII.) has never been equalled in Europe. The subjects of 
the blue and white pieces of this period arc very varied, including 
religious, ceremonial, battle and hunting subjects, homely 
scenes such as ladies and children amusing themselves in gardens, 
or animals, birds, dragons and other fabulous monsters dis- 
porting themselves in clouds or waves. The so-called “ hawthorn 
ginger jars ” form a class by themselves in the opinion of modem 
collectors (see the plum-blossom jar, Plate VIII.), a specimen 
being sold at the Louis Huth sale (xqofi) for £5900. The fertility 
of the painters was remarkable, and a collection of the blue and 
white of this reign offers a fine feast of ceramic colour from the 
harmonious relation between the tones of the white and the blue, 
especially jvhen it is seen en masscy as m the famous Dresden 
collection.^ 

The practice of painting the ground of a piece in blue so that 
the pattern was reserved in white (even artfully heightened 
by the use of slip) dates from Ming times, but the grounds of 
powder-blue appear to have originated at this time. The cobalt- 
pigment was not applied by a lirush, but was blown on through 
a tube, one end of which was covered with fine muslin, in a rain 
of minute drops. This ground was either ('arned over the whole 
piece so as to give the effect of a vibrating blue glaze — in which 
case it was generally covered with conventional designs {pencilled 
in ground-up gold-leaf over the glaze — or panels were reserved 
in white on which floral designs were afterwards painted in 
on-glaze colours. 

In the same way the decoration in underglaze red was revived 
or re-mtroduced, and probably the finest pieces of this ware, as 
of so many others in our great European collections, date only 
from the beginning of the i8th century. Eggshell wares and 
pierced or reticulated pieces were made to great perfection, and 
the coloured glazes in light ^reen, turquoise, purple and black 
(see Plate Vll.) reached their height. The early glazes of this 
type appeared in Sung times(see above), but on the finely prepared 
K’ang-hi wares much more striking and brilliant (‘Oiour effects 
were obtained. As in old times, for the production of some of 
these glazes a departure was made from the general Chinese 
methpds. The vessels were first fired to the “ biscuit state, 
and then soft alkaline glazes coloured with copper or manganese 
were fired over them at a much lower temperature so ac to give 
the peacock -blue,’’ “kingfisher-green” and “aubergine- 
purple ” glazes. Many varieties of single-coloured glazes were 
made by covering a white glazed piece with on-glaze colour, and 
in this way new shades of coloured glaze, such as the coral-reds 
( Plate VII . ), were obtained . The various brown or bronze-coloured 
grounds, so well known in the so-called “ Batavian porcelain, 
were obtained by coating the piece with a slip of some ochreous 
clay under the usual white glaze. Even these methods do not 
exhaust the fertile resources of the potters of this period, for they 
carried on concurrently the style of decoration in overglaze 
colours, first in the schemes characterized by the predominance 
of a vivid green enamel {famtlleverte ; see Plate VIII.), and finally, 
in the i8th century, in the schemes in which rose, pink and 
purple colours predominate (JamiUe rose ; see Plate VIII.). It 
IS probable that these latter colours, which owe their tint to gold, 
were intro 4 uced into China from Europe, but the Chinese em- 
ployed them whole-heartedly, until in fact they largely ousted 
all the earlier types of colour decoration. 

During the reign of Yung-Cheng (1723-1735) the diverse 

^ It is of interest to lidte that the Delft of Holland, also a 
produ^et of the 17th and early j8th centuries, makes the nearest 
approach in quality to the blue and white porpelain of the Chinese. 


styles seem to have been finally struggling for mastery. Yuna;- 
Cheng was an ardent collector of ancient Chinese porcelains, 
and he sent to King-t^-chfin specimens of the most ancient 
wares, whether of pottery or porcelain, to be reproduced, while 
at the same time he and his court patronized the wares in foreign 
styles and colours (Japanese and European). 

Tht struggle continued practically to the end of the i8th 
century, but in spite of certain brilliant inventions, such as the 
“ iron-rust ” and “ tea-dust ” glazes of the reign of K’ien-lung 
in harmony with old Chinese effects, what we must regard as 
the inferior decorative style triumphed, and we see the gradual 
disappearance of the ancient methods in favour of (i) wares of 
a beautiful white body decorated only with on-glaze colours, 
principally those of the famtlle rose, and (2) a very large produc- 
tion of inferior wares, made in European shapes and decorated 
with on-glaze painting and gilding to suit the European taste 
of the 1 8th century. 

This ” armorial ” china, so much of which was once foolishly 
ascribed to Lowestoft, has little to commend it. The material 
is seldom of the best quality, and the Chine.se rendering of 
European arms find crests, or stiff copies of European engravings 
surrounded by quasi-oriental borders of diaper, &c., docs nothing 
to recommend it. A great deal of this ware, though manu- 
factured at King-te-chen, was decorated at Canton, and tlic 
school of pottery decorators founded there by reason of this 
export trade also produced a certain numlier of pieces m pure 
Chinese taste, especially some of the ruby-backed plates and 
dishes and the small cups and saucers decorated with del tly- 
painted flesigns of cocks, peonies, &c. 

It must be pointed out that the great change implied in the 
replacement of patterns painted in blue under the glaze by 
those painted in colours over the glaze profoundly influenced 
the style of painting. In the earlier wares the treatment is 
bold and vigorous as becomes true pottery colour, and the 
softening of the colour by the melting glaze adds to the artistic 
charm of the result. Painting on a fired glaze is like painting 
on glass — fine lines, delicate drawing, and skilful stippling or 
cross-hatching are just as natural in this method as they are 
impossible or uncertain in the other. Naturalism of rendering 
takes the place of conventional decorative treatment, and elabo- 
rate minuteness of finish supplants the broad freedom of direct 
brushwork. During the i8th century the same leaven was at 
work on the porcelains of China and of Europe, the East in- 
fluenced the West, and the West in its turn bore down the East. 
If Chinese porcelain remained superior to its European counter- 
feits, it was because the Chinaman was still the bett<T potter 
and had a longer tradition of decorative art behind him. 

There is little to be said of Chinese porcelain during the 19th 
century. The European demand was practically killed by the 
growth of porcelain works at home, and the imperial patronage, 
so great a factor in the production of artistic wares, was fitful 
and uncertain. Tao-Kwang (1821--1850) gave some attention 
to porcelain, and the pieces made for him and marked ^^Shen- 
le-t'ang ” are valued by collectors. The so-called Peking bowls 
of his reign (made of course at King-t6-ch6n) are also of repute. 
But the political difficulties of China left little leisure for the 
cultivation of the arts; the successive wars with France and 
England served only to scatter the splendid wares of the past 
(see the Mus6e Chinoise at Fontainebleau), and during the reign 
of the next emperor Hien-f6ng (1851-1861) the T’aipings ovfer- 
ran the province of Kiang-si and destroyed Kir^^te-chfin and 
its factories. Since then the town has been rebuilt and is once 
a^ain producing Chinese porcelain. Tempted doubtless by the 
high prices now paid in Europe and America for examples of the 
Chinese porcelains of the 18th century, modem copies of the 
single-coloured, sang de bamf, flamhi and other glazes are being 
made, while the higlffy prized “ hawthorn ” jars and black-ground 
vases are receiving the same undesirabk attention. 

Materials and Manufacture of Chinese Porcelain. -^Vox many 
centuries after its first appearance Chinese porcelain differed from 
every other known species of pottery both in its material and its 
manufacture. While the pottery of all other countries was generally 
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made of coloured clays mixed only with sand or broken shards 
and fired at a compfuratively low temperature, Chinese porce^n 
was compounded from the purest white clays, sand and fusible 
rock ; it was glazea tvith fusible rock, and it was so hard hred that 
the entire mass became vitrified and translucent. The germ of the 
manufacture lay in the discovery of large masses of primary clay 
(kaolin) mixed with finely ground fclspathic rock (petuntse), Ixitli of 
which were carefully washed, levigated and purified. The body of 
Chinese porcelain varied from time to time within wide hmits, but, 
broadly speaking, it always consists of purified kaolin, petuntse and 
quartz (sand), mixed in various proportions, sometanes with addi- 
tional ingredient'^, according to the quality of ware desired, l^or the 
glaze the purest and cleanest portions of the fclspathic rock (petuntse) 
wore selected and mixed with lime — all being ground to fine powder 
The lime causes the glaze to melt at a lower temperature than would 
be necessaty lor petuntse alone. 7 he lime also gives the Chinese 
glazes their luscious softness of aspect and the faint greenish or 
bluish tone, while it enabled them to receive the later decorations in 
piled-iip enamels, impossible on the harder European porcelain 
glazes of the i8th century The finely -prepared glaze was applied 
to the clay vessels, liefore they had been fired, either by dipping, 
by painting, or by insufflation ; and then glaze and body weie 
fired together at a very high temperature For certain glazes — 
turquoise, purple, <S:c. — which were not of the felspatiiic type, the 
vessels were first fired to the " biscuit " state, and the glazes were 
then apphed and fired at a much lower temperature— the usual 
practice of the potters of other countries. Wlien painted wares in 
dIuc and red were first introduced, the necessary pigments weie 
painted on the pieces before firing, the glaze was applied over tlii'm, 
and then all was finished at one and the same filing With the later 
enamel colours the piece was fust fired as above described, and the 
fusible colours were then jiainted on the glaze, vsliich was of course 
like glass. A second firing at a lower temperature fused these on- 
glaze colours to the ware For information on Cfiincse materials 
and methods the reader is referred to tlie letters of P^re d*Kntrecolles 
in the collection of Jesuit letters known an Mifimites etcurteuses. 

The ICngli.sh reader will find reliable translations of the essential parts 
in Bushell's Oriental Ceramic Arty Dillon’s Ponclaniy and Burton’s 
History of Porcrtain Later information v ill be found in Brongni«irt's 
Trmtc des arts dramique^y especially in the trd edition, 1H77 , and 
in an article liy G Vogt, Bulletin de la SocUU d* encom a^ement pour 
Vtndustne nationale, April 1900 pp 530-612. 

Cc)/fiY#/ows.— 7 'he Franks collection in the British Museum; the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, where tlie famous collecfion of Mr 
George vSalting has for years been dmf»layed, together with the collec- 
tions belonging to the museum. Pans, the Grandidier collection at 
the Louvre ; the collection at the Musexi Guimet ; the Sevres 
Museum. Fontainebleau, the Musee Chinoise. Dresden, the Ikirce- 
lain Collection — the okUst in Europe. Boston, tfic Museum of 
Fine Arts. New York, the Metropolitan Museum containing the 
Garland and other coUections. Wa.shington, the llippisley collec- 
tion ; as well as magnifictuil private collections, at the head of which 
i.s that of the late W. T. Walters of Baltimore. 

LiiKRAruRii,. — The older European works on Clune.se porcelain 
have been sujicrscdcd by the later books I'he following list contains 
the best recent books. — S. W. Biishcll, Oriental Ceramic Art (New 
York, 1807, text separately 1890), Chinese Porcelain before the 
premie fit Dynasty (Fckin, 1886) ; Chinese Arty vol u. ; Victoria and 
Albert Museum HandlDOoks (1906) ; Brongnuirt, TratU dcs arts 
ci^ramiques (3rcl edition, with valuable supplements by Salv<l^tcat, 
1877) , Dillon, Porcelain (rgoo) ; Sir A. W Franks, Catalogue of 
Oriental Pottery and Porcelain (1878) ; Grandidier, La Ccramique 
ihiuQise (1894); Griggs, Examples of Armorial China (1887); 
Hippisley, Ceramic Arts in China (Smilhsonidu Institute, Washing- 
ton, 1890); Hirth, Ancient Chinese Port dam (Leipzig, 1888); 

i uhen, Histotre et fabrication de la porceJaine cht noise (Paris, i85(^) ; 

[eyer, Lung<huan Yao, odor alter Seladon Pomellan (Berlin, 1880); 
Monkhousc, History of Chinese Porrelatn {isyn) ; O. du Sartel, La 
Porcelatnc de Chine (Pans, 1881) ; Burton, Porcelain (1906) ; Bu^iell 
and Laffan, The Garland Collection m the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York (1907). (W. 3 .*) 

European Porcelain to the end of the iSth Century 

Europe can claim no share in the di.scovery of porcelain, the 
white and translucent pottery par exedUmee, for when the first 
spedmens of Chinese porcelain were brought to Europe, perhaps 
as early as the nth or 12th century, they excited the greatest 
wonder and admiration. Cairo was at this time the great mart 
for the exchange of the products of East and West, and from this 
centre porcelains were sent into Europe. Nasit i Khoerau, 
the Persian travellef, who visited Old Cairo in a.d. 1035-1042, 
was evidently acquainted with Chinese porcelain, and he also 
speaks of a translucent ware made at Fostat (Old Cairo) which 
xnBy well have been the progenitor of the glassy porcelains of 
Persia, as well a& of those made in Italy during the 15th and 16th 
centuries. In a.d. 1171 the famous Saladin sent from Cairo a 


present of forty pieces of Chinese porcekin to the sultan of 
Babylon ; and from that time onwards we have frequent records 
of pieces of this exotic pottery finding their way into the treasuries 
of European princes. With the renewed attention paid to the 
potter's art in Europe after the 14th century, it was but natural 
that efforts should be made to imitate a material so mysterious 
and beautiful. But knowledge of Chinese materials and methods 
was nil, and for a further two centuries all that Europe manu- 
factured in the shape of translucent pottery was the artificial 
porcelain made with glass, which can only be looked upon as a 
substitute for true porcelain. In Italy during the i6tli century, 
and in France during the century from 1670 to 1770 roughly, 
this artificial porcelain was made and developed. At Meissen in 
Saxony the famous Bdttger made a true porcelain from materials 
analogous to the Chinese about 1710-1712, and this manufacture 
was pursued in Germany, Austria and elsewhere m Europe 
(even in France, the home of the artificial glassy porcelain, after 
1770), so that by the end of the i8th century, when Chmese 
porcelain had reached and passed its zenith, tlie manufacture of a 
similar material was well established in Europe, and the glassy 
porcelains had been generally abandoned. The only country 
wiiich offered any departure from this general rule was England. 
The earliest Phiglish porcelains were derived from tjie French, 
and, like them, owed their translucenc'e to the use of glass. Efforts 
were made at Plymouth and at Bristol (1758-1781) to introduce 
the manufacture of porcelain, like the Chmese and its German 
counteiq)art.s, but these failed and the English potters finally 
invented a third kind of porcelain, in which calcined ox-bones 
were added to the clay and ground rock to give a white trans- 
lucent f)orcelain capable of receiving any form of decoration. 
This distinctively English porcelain, perfected about 1800, is not 
only the [irincipal kind made in England in our own times, but 
its manufacture has been adopted, to some extent in France, 
Germany and Sweden, as well as in the United States. 

It IS impossible to descrilie these various efforts of European 
potters without a certain amount of overlapping, for during the 
18th century all the three kinds of European porcelain were 
struggling for supremacy, it is advisable, therefore, to keep 
clearly in mind which kind of porcelain is in question, for many 
problems of manufacture and decoration are absolutely deter- 
mined by the nature of the materials. 

If we could trust to documentary evidence alone, the earliest 
luiropean porcelains were made at Venice in 1470, and again 
in 1519 ; while we also read of its manufacture at Ferrara m 
1561.^ Unfortunately, documentary evidence alone is not 
conclusive, and the first Pmropean porcelain, known from actual 
specimens as well as by documentary evidence, was that made 
at Florence in the laboratory of Francesco de Medici, between 
1575 and 1585. Specimens of this rare porcelain are to be found 
only in great museums and private collections, where they rank 
among our chief ceramic treasures. They show clearly that the 
Florentine putters never fully mastered their difficult material, 
for the ware is always imperfect and compares indifferently in 
whiteness and translucence with fine porcelain, while the glaze 
is neither smoothly melted nor free from defects. Obviously 
the effect of Chinese blue and white porcelain was aimed at, the 
decorations, reminiscent of the style of the Persian 
pot-painters, being executed in cobalt blue alone. 

These rare and interesting pieces bear distinctive 
marks ; for at their period the use of painters' 
marks or monograms had become fairly general 
on artistic pottery in Europe. One of the best 
known marks is the “ palle ” or balls of the 
arms of the Medici family, bearing the letters 
“FMMED for ‘‘Fmnciscus M^ki Magnus 
litruriae Dux II/'; while other pieces have a Florentine 
rude representation of the Great Dome of Florence Fotter'smark. 
and the letter “ P"." 

Fortunately, too, besides the few specimens of Florentine 
porcelain tkol have survived to our day a manuscript has been 

^ See Drake, Sir W., Vemtian Ceramics; and Davillier, Baron Ch,, 
Les Origim^s de la poredaine en Europe. 
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found in the Magliabechian Library at Florence which states 
that the paste was composed of 24 parts of sand^ 16 of a glass 
(powdered rock crystal 10 and soda 8), and 12 parts white earth 
of Faenza. To 12 parts of this mixture 3 parts of the kaolinic 
day of Vicenza were to be added, and the pieces glazed with 
a lead glaze, or sometimes with the tin-enamel of the Italian 
faience maker. We are in the presence, therefore, of a material 
unlike Chinese porcelain in every respect, the Florentine porce- 
lain being the first of a long hne of European porcelains the 
artistic qualities of which were obtained by mixing a large 
quantity of glass with a small quantity of clay, so that they 
may almost be regarded as a species of glazed and painted glass. 
The technical methods used in their manufacture and decoration, 
however, were those of the potter and not of the glass maker. 

With the death of Francesco de’ Medici m 1587 it seems prob- 
able that this wonderful innovation came to an untimely end, 
and we hear no more of porcelain in Italy for more than a century. 
During this century (1587-1687) there can be no doubt that 
efforts were made all over Europe to discover the secret of 
porcelain manufacture ; but the first reliable date we can point 
to is 1673, when Louis Poterat, a faience maker of Rouen, 
obtained a privilege from the French king for the manufacture 
of porcelain in that town. The Rouen porcelain in turn ceased 
with the death of Poterat in 1696. Authentic specimens are 
extant in the shape of salt-cellars, mustard pots and some few 
vases, the latter of considerable size. The pieces arc usually 
decorated in blue with patterns in the Rouen style and were 
evidently painted by an expert faience painter. In composi- 
tion, the porcelain of Rouen, like that of Florence, was of the 
artificial or glassy type, and shortly afterwards a similar ware 

made its appearance at the faience 
works of St Cloud near Pans, and at 
• various works in the city of Paris. 

J Well-known pieces, bearing the marks 

j( V here shown, formerly supposed to be 

the earliest specimens of French 
porcelain and the work of Poterat at 
Rouen, are probably experimental pieces made in Paris after 
the date of Poterat's discovery, as they differ in important 
particulars from his ware. 

Once firmly established in France, this manufacture, under 
the patronage of the French court or of some great French 
noble, rapidly assumed a position of importance. The works 
at St Cloud received letters-patont from Louis XIV. in 1696, 
and the manufacture was continued there down to 1773. The 
appearance of the St Cloud porcelain is very characteristic, for 
- . though the paste has a yellowish tinge it is of fine 
quality with a clear and brilliant gl^e. The first 
efforts appear to have consisted in frank imitations 
of the much-prized Oriental wares, and white pieces 
decorated only with branches of flowering plum 
in relief, or pieces modelled with imbricated or 
scale pattern or with delicate flutings, were made. 
The earliest colour decoration was naturally in 
under-glaze blue, and while quasi-oriental designs 
were largely used, the commonest feature is the prevalence 
of painted borders like those used on the faience of Rouen 
and St Cloud. At a later date decoration in over-glaze coloui® 
and gilding was also employed, and though the ware nev^r 
reached to such a pitch of excellence as that of the Royal Mami* 
factory at Sevres, the St Cloud porcelain is one of the motet 
distinctive French porcelains of the i8th century. 

Germm Porcelains, — While the glassy porcelains of France 
were being developed at St Cloud, success of a more permanent 
order was reached in Germany. Augustus the Strong, elector 
of Saxony (1670-1733), had formed an extensive collection of 
Oainese and Japanese porcelains, still to bo seen in the Dresden 
Muaeum, and 1^ had established experimental pottery worJes, 
bringing skilled potters from Holland and elsewhere. His chief 
investigators appear to have been Tschimhaus and Bdttgev, 
both a!memists„ and it was the of the latter to be the first 
European to produce a porcelam like the Chinese, both tn the 
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nature of its materials, and in the appearance of its paste and 
gl^e. It may be surmised that Bottger was guided toward 
this momentous discovery by information brought from Oiina, 
though such an idea is always stoutly denied by German 
authorities, who, with pardonable pride, claim that Bottger at 
the age of twenty-four succeeded where all other European 
experimenters had failed. He was certainly working at the 
problems offered by the exotic wares of China, for his first pro- 
duction was an extremely hard reds tone- ware-— often erroneously 
called Bdttger^s red porcelam — resembling the Chinese 
boccaros ” or red teapots of the Yi-hsing potteries. He had 
been anticipated in this direction by Dwight of Fulham, but 
the red pottery of Bottger was so intensely fired that it became 
dense enough to be cut and polished by the lapidary as if it were 
a piece of jasper or carnelian. It was first offered for sale at the 
Leipzig fair ol 1710, and for many years it enjoyed great popu- 
larity, as well as the undesirable honour of wide imitation. At 
the same time (1710) Bottger exhibited a few crude specimens 
of greyish-white porcelain. Imperfect pieces were on sole in 
1713, and by 1716 its manufacture was definitely established, 
though the pieces were still far from perfect. Bottger died in 
1719, having had the rare fortune, in Ws short and eventful life, 
to establish in Europe the manufacture of true porcelam. 

The life of Bottger reads like a page of romance, and the 
story of the subsequent development of porcelain manufacture 
throughout the German empire is hardly less romantic. When 
the importance of Bottger’s discovery was recognized, he and 
his workmen were removed from Dresden to the Albrechtsburg, 
a fortress situated at Meissen some 16 m. away, so tliat the 
manufacture could be conducted with the greatest secrecy. All 
concenied were practically state prisoners, and this extreme 
rigour doubtless defeated the end in view, for workmen escaped 
from time to time, and professing, more or less truthfully, a 
knowledge of the manufacture, found patrons among the German 
princes all eager to gain reputation as experimenters in the new 
art of porcelain. Some of these wandering Arcanists,*^ like 
Ringler and Hunger, and the men who learnt from them, travelled 
all over the empire, and the following list of dates will show 
how porcelam factories sprang up from the parent factory at 
Meissen : — 


Meissen .... 1710 

Vienna 1718 

Ansbach .... 1718 
Bayreuth . . . .1720 


St Petersburg . .1744 

Berlin .... 1750 
Nymphenburg . . 1758 

Ludwigsburg . . 1758 


Meissen , — Although the factory which was founded at Meissen 
as a result of Bottger’s discovery remained on its old site until 
1863, the porcelain made there has been commonly known as 
Dresden porcelain ; probably because Dresden was the seat of 
the Saxon court, and the enterprise was conducted at the ex- 
pense of the electors of Saxony. So jealously were the secrets 
of this factory guarded that when Napoleon, the master of 
Europe, sent Brongniart to investigate the methods in use at 
Meissen in 1812, the elector of Saxony had to rdease Steinauer, 
the director, from his oath of secrecy before he would explain 
the processes. Meissen porcelain, therefore, affords us the best 
example by which we may follow the changes of fashion tend 
taste that governed the styles of porcelam decoration in Europe 
during the i8th century. The early Meissen porcelain was made 
from the kaolin found at Aue, near Schneeberg, and while there 
is no mention of any other material, we may be sure that clay 
and felspathic rock, analogous to the Chinese kao 4 in and 
iuftrtse, were obtained from the same quarries, and were used 
together. Until after the death of Bottger in 1719 it cannot 
be said that the venture was more than a suecis d estimi. The 
specimens preserved in the Dresden Museum show that the 
pieces were generally thick in substance and clumsy in shape, 
being often mode from the moulds that had been designed for 
Bottger's red-stoneware. Naturally enough these early examples 
were inspired by Chinese models, both in shape and decoratbn. 
As at St Cloud, white pieces with modelled decoration were 
common. Unlike the oontemporaiy French glassy porcelains, 
the decorations in under-glaze blue were very imp^ect, the 
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blue colour being much run and blistered ; and when attempts 
were made at decoration in enamel colours (i,e, colours fired on 
the finished glaze) the result was unsatisfactory, as, owing to 
the refractory nature of the hard felspathic material, these colours 
frequently scaled off. The later success of the Meissen factory 
must be attributed to Heroic! or Hdroldt (who joined the staff 
in 1720 as a colour maker and painter), and to Kandler,a sculptor, 
who came to the works in 1731. In the hands of these two men 
the forms and decorations, still largely based on Chinese and 
Japanese models, assumed a definitely European style, while 
the composition of the body and the glaze, and the application 
of colours and gold, were brought to perfection. Herald was 
appointed director of the works a few years after 1720, and 
retained that post until 1765, while Kandler was chief modeller 
from 1731 to 1775. The years from 1730 (when the work de^ 
finitely emerged from its experimental stage) to 1775 (when 
Kandler died) mark the most distinctive period of the Meissen 
porcelain. In the estimation of collectors also the Meissen 
porcelain of this period is the most valuable, and genuine ex- 
amples of AlUMeissen command high prices in the sale rooms, 
especially in Germany. This appreciation was quite as apparent 
in the i8th century, for by 1740 Meissen porcelain had won the 
greatest renown in Europe, and was actually exported by way 
of Constantinople over the Mahommedan countries of the Nearer 
East. It is frequently described by contemporary writers as 
being far superior to the porcelain of China, and so great was 
its vogue between 1740 and 1750 that as many as 700 workmen^ — 
a large number for those days — were employed, and the industry 
brought large profits as well as great reputation to the Saxon 
court. Each year saw some fresh departure from the original 
inspiration of the work, some fresh innovation of European 
style in design. After 1730 the rude reproductions ot Chinese 
forms and decorations in white or blue and white were replaced 
by imitations of the Imari porcelains, especially those decorated 
in the style of Kakiemon. Here Meissen was running a race 
with Chantilly in setting the fashion for the dainty decorations 
in red and green and gold which spread in time to all the porcelain 
factories of Europe. Gradually European motifs became pre- 
dominant. The simple oriental forms were replaced by dis- 
tinctively European shapes witli architectural mouldings, 
handles and feet. Instead of the dainty Japanese patterns, 
we perceive the gradual introduction of “ Rococo ” scroll-work 
(as interpreted by the Germans) to form a framework or border 
for miniature-like paintings of landscapes, ruins, figure-subjects, 
hunting scenes, &c., executed in the limited palette of on-glaze 
colours then available. Further evidence of the departure from 
oriental influence is to be found in the numerous ‘‘ armorial 
services produced between 1730 and 1740; and at the same 
period we find the first appearance of a style of decoration that 
has persisted to our own times, as a means of passing off pieces 
with small flaws in body or glaze, by hiding them among sprays 
of naturalistic flowers, with an occasional fly or some other 
winged creature thrown with seeming artlessness over the surface 
of the piece. This idea, though it seems to have been first used 
at Meissen, was so useful to the potter that it became general, 
and a device originally adopted to cover faults of manufacture 
was elevated into a distinct style of decoration by later European 
factories (tf.g. Strassburg, Niederviller, &c.). 

The talents of Kandler were applied in ambitious but un- 
satisfactory attempts to produce life-sized figures of the twelve 
apostles, an equestrian statue of Augustus the wStrong of heroic 
proportions, and many models of animals intended for the 
decoration of the Japanese palace at Dresden. Many of these 
latter are to be seen in the Dresden Museum, and create an 
unfavourable impression of the taste of their period. The fame 
of Kandler is better perpetuated (see example, Plate IX.) by the 
little statuettes and groups of figures and animals that flowed 
in a steady stream from his facile hand ; for though these figures 
have prettiness rather than grace, and flair rather than style, 
they are instinct with the spirit of the middle i8th century, and 
were eagerly imitated or boldly copied at every factory in Europe. 
Only in the btscuii porcelain figures of Sevres, and in some few 


of the portrait figures of Derby, do we find anything artistically 
superior. These Meissen statuettes look their best when they 
are simply in white ; many are grotesque and ugly, and the colour 
decorations are usually in very poor taste, the harsh, shinii^ 
colours contrasting unpleasantly with the pronoimced white of 
the porcelain. 

Mention must be made of the use of modelled flowers at 
Meissen. Originating in the simple application of modelled 
branches of prunus, &:c. in imitation of the white porcelains of 
Fu-kien, the method developed until we get not only the 
characteristic May-flower^' decoration (see example, Plate IX.), 
but also independent sprays and bouquets modelled in porcelain 
and coloured with the utmost mechanical precision. It is not 
quite clear whether this production of porcelain flowers was 
first perfected at Meissen or at Vincennes,^ but it was largely 
practised at both places. 

"J'oward the end of this period, vases, candelabra, mirror-frames 
and clock cases were modelled in the most outri rococo forms 
with applied scrolls, shells and flowers. These pieces had their 
modelled details picked out in gold and colours, while the success 
of the French styles of decoration is still further shown by the 
copies of Watteau figures and groups on the more important 
vases, dishes and plates. Frederick the Great made sad havoc 
with the prosperity of Meissen during the Seven Years' War. 
He looted the factory both m 1750 and 1761, and is said on the 
latter occasion to have carried away to Berlin both models, 
working moulds and many workmen. This misfortune marks 
the end of the most distinctive Meissen porcelain, for after this 
time Sevres became the most important porcelain factory in 
Europe, and the later productions oi Meissen were, for the most 
part, German veisions of the styles initiated at the French royal 
factory. From 1764 to 1774 Dietrich, a painter, was at the head 
of affairs, while a Frenchman named Aoier succeeded Kandler. 
They introduced the neo-c'lassical style, which was spreading like 
a blight all over Europe, and this departure was perfected under 
the directorship of Count Marcolini (1774 1814), when Meissen, 
fallen from its high estate, was content to follow the lead of 
Sevres. 

After the Marcolini period there is nothing to be said of 
Meissen. The old productions of the factory had become valuable, 
and the custom of reproducing them, marks included, wasadopted. 
Such a practice was not likely to lead to further progress, and, 
though the factory was removed from its old site in the 
Albrechtsburg in 1863, it cannot be said to have added anything 
to the progress of European porcelain during 
the 19th century. 




During tlie initiatory period the " Dresden 
pieces bore the monogram A R." interlaced 
(Augustus Rex), and between 1712 and 1716 
piecevS intended for .sale and not for the use 
of the court were marked with the sign of 
Aesculapius (a snake twining round a staff ) 

From about 1 720 two crossed swords, painted in blue under the glaze, 
with or without accompanying stars, crosses, , formed the general 
mark, but the mark has been so often used on other porcelains that, 
in itself, it is of slight value as a means of identification. 


Dresden '' Potter’s 
mark. 


Vienna . — The first mention of the manufacture of porcelain in 
Vienna occurs in 1718, when a Dutchman, Claude du Paquier, 
was granted a patent. He had secured two runaways from 
Meissen, Stolzel and Hunger, yet little progress was made until 
after 1744, whefii the factory was bought by the empress Maria 
Theresa. At first the traditional styles of Meissen were continued, 
but the characteristic Viennese porcelain was produced after 
1785, In this ware figure -painting, rich ground colours and 
elaborate gilding are associated in an unmistakeable manner. 
Leithner, who was chemist and colour makter at this period, 
succeeded in producing a more extensive and brilliant palette 
of colours than was in use at any other European porcelain 
factory in the last quarter of the i8th century ,* and the gilding 

1 A perfect tour 4 e force in this inartistic style pf work, preserved 
in the Dresden Museum and formerly attrjppted to Meissen, has 
been shown to be the work of Vinceftnes, See Aes beaux^rh^^ 
Septamhet 1904. ’ > 
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was rich and elaborate. Apart from its technical merits the ware 
has nothing to recommend it, for the styles of decoration showed 
pronounced neo-classical influence, and lacked the saving merits 
pf the French work in the same style. The works was closed in 
*1864, on account of the heavy expenses, and collectors should 
be reminded that man> spurious imitations, the product of small 
Viennese factories, are now to be found on the market. 

Berlin , — The first Berlin porcelain was made by W. Casper 
Wegeli, aided by workmen from other German factories, as 
early as 1750. This business was unsuccessful and 

W came to an end in 1757, but its productions are 
highly prized on account of their rarity. Success 
only came when Frederick the Great brought 
Weg^ s workmen, moulds and materials from Meissen 

* in 1761, and, becoming proprietor of the works 

in 1763, founded the Royal Berlin Porcelain Manufactory. 
Though Meissen workmen and methods had been imported, and 
the Meissen style governed the earliest productions, Frederick's 
well-known penchant for French art was doubtless* respon- 
sible for the fact that the rococo style of decoration was rnore 
determinedly followed here than elsewhere in Germany. The 
colour schemes of this ware are unusually simple, pieces being 
seldom decorated in more than three colours, while a rose- 
coloured enamel, a favourite colour with the great Frederick, 
is quite characteristic. The Royal Berlin Factoiy passed under 
a cloud in the troubled condition of the Prussian monarchy 
during the early years of the 19th century, and down to 1870 
it was content to follow in the wake of Sevres like most of 
the other European factories. Since about the year 1880, 
however, it has developed into the most scientific of European 
porcelain works, and it was heie that Seger manufactured his 
special porcelain, made to reproduce the qualities of the finest 
Japanese wares. In spite of this scientific success it must be 
remarked that the late Berlin porcelain is artistically disappoint- 
ing, being too exuberant for our taste and recalling anything 
rather than jiorcelain in its treatment. 


Minor German Factortes —It is unnecessary to describe the pro- 
ductions of all the German porcelain works of the i8th century, for 
not only is there a strong family likeness, but all the works aimed at 
producing pieces comparable with those of Meissen, Vienna or Benin. 
In every case the industjry was established under the patronage or 
at the direct charge of princes or great nobles, anxious to emulate 
the success of the elector of Saxony or the king of Prussia, and 
generally the enterprise came to an end with the death of a patron 
or from’ his unwilhngness to sustain the continued drains upon his 
purse. 

The factory at Hochst was started about 1720 by wanderers from 
Meissen, but it was only carried to a successful issue through the 
patronage of the archbishop-elector of Mainz after 1746. The 
general style of Hochst is a palpable imitation of the contemporary 
wares of Meissen, but this factory was noted for its excellent figures 
and groups, especially those modelled by Melchior (1770--17S0). 
He modelled, at Hochst, mote than three hundred figures, as well as 
many portrait medallions. The works came to an untimely end 
during the French invasion of i794* 

Frankenthal ha4 a- porcebiin factory (founded by the Hannongs 
of Strassburg) in 1756, and patronized by Karl Theodor, elector 
palatine from 1762 to 1795, when the French invasion put an end 
to its activities. Melchior, the sculptor, came here from Hbchst 
after 1780, and elaborate pieces in the current styles of Sdvres and 
Dresden were made. 

Nymphenburg, near Munich, had a factory which was made a royal 
factory in 1758 by Max Joseph III. of Bavaria. The ware was of 
fine quality, but without special distinction. Melchior came on here 
about 1 800, remaining till his death in 1825 ; his Nymphenburg 
figured are highly esteemed as those he modelled at Hdchst ana 
Fratikenthal. In the early years of the 19th century elaborate 
painting became the rule here, as at the other royal factorie.s, and 
copies were on porcelain of some of the famous paintings in the 
Munich gallenes. The works is still in existence, in the hands of a 
private company, who unfortunately sell many reproductions of the 
iSth-century wafes. 

Ludwigsburg, same 9 m. from Stuttgart, had a porcelain factory 
from 1758 to 1824, liberiily subsidized by the dukes of Wflrttemberg. 
Highlyi^filiidh^ painiang was the rule at this factory, and because 
the ware bore a crown as one of its, marks, it jhas rather foolishly been 

EictoiT’ ^trottlijed by the dtites of Bwinswick. 

*** ’‘ 746 . bnt little wre 'Wai pro* 
dnoed beftee tffa. ■ Fftnt<nberf set imitate all tite beat- 


known styles of the day, and its only distinctive productions are its 
** biscuit ** statuettes and m®d«^lllons. The factory remained in 
operation until 1888, but as the moulds were then sold by auction, 
imitations of the old pieces arc now common. 

Other iSth-cehtury German factories were those of Fulda, Bay- 
reuth, Cassel, Ansbacb, Kloster-Veilsdorf, Wallendorf and Limbach. 

Mention must also be made of the work of certain famous 
decorators, like Bottengruber and Preussler, wIk^ decorated both 
German and oriental pieces ; while Busch, the canon of Hildesheim, 
produced effects like fine engraving by etching the glaze with a 
diamond and rubbing black colour into the lines. 

While France and Germany were each developing their own 
particular type of porcelain, it was only natural that the 
kings and princes of other countries should strive to emulate 
them in the manufacture of this still rare and highly esteemed 
form of pottery. Naturally, perhaps, the countries to the north 
and east seem to have heen influenced most by German methods^ 
whilst those to the south and west followed the French example. 

Holland . — The earliest Dutch factories were started as earfy as 
1704, first at Weesp near Amsterdam, and afterwards at Oude 
Loosdrccht. The mark of this factory occurs as M : O. I-., or M. o, L. 
After 1782 the works was removed to Nieuwe Amstel, but the 
“ Amstel " porcelain came to an end with the French invasion. The 
ware resembled ihe German both in material and decoration. The 
best porcelain made in Holland was produced at a factory at the 
Hague, founded some time after 1775. There is a choice collection 
of this ware in the Gemeente Museum at the Hague. No porcelain 
appears to have been made in Holland after about iBio until 1890 
or lateir. 

Denmark — It has been stated that porcelain of the German type 
was made in Copenhagen as early as 1731, but there is no definite 
record of the production of true porcelain until about 1772, when 
potters, modellers and painters from some of the German works 
founded the enterprise which was taken over by King Christian VII. 
in 1779 and converted into a royal factory. Fostered by the king's 
patronage, fine porcelain of pronounc edly German style was largmy 
made down to the end of the i8th century. The collection in the 
castle of Rosenburg contains many examples of the work of this 
period. In the early years of the 19th century the Empire style of 
decoration was adopted, and the artistic influence of S^ivres became 
paramount. Large sums of money were continually recjuircd from 
I the crown to maintain the establi.shment until, in 1867, R 
into private hands to get rid of an encumbrance. The subsequent 
new-birth of the exi.sling loyal Copenhagen porcelain works must 
be noted in the next section. 

Sweden.— The history of Swedish porcelain in the 18th century is 
connected with the factories at Rorstrand and Mancberg, both in the 
environ.s of Stockholm. Tentative experiments were made at Ixith 
these places before 1760, but these came to an end by the close of the 
i8th century, though the Rorstrand works was rwpened some fifty 
years ago and will be subsequently referred to. The Swedish porce- 
lains were of two kinds, one a true fekspathic porcelain lilie the 
(German, and the other a glassy porcelain resembling that made at 
Mennecy in France. It is interesting to note that the decorative 
styles in both cases are distinctly French in character. 

JRussta. — Peter the Great is said to have projected a porcelain 
factory at the suggestion of his ally Augustus ihe Third of Saxony, 
but the scheme was not carried into execution tb® days of th© 
empress Elizabeth. Catherine II subsidized the work in j^odi^al 
fashion, but although she brought over French artisti^ the Russian 
porcelain more closely resembles its German than its French proto^ 
type. In the early years of the 19th century the imperial Russian 
factory followed the example of Sevres in producing costly dinner 
services and extravagant vases of large dimensions. 

Small independent factories were started in the neighbourhood of 
Moscow: one by an Englishman named Gardner about 1780, and 
another by A Popofi. Besides producing ordinary tabic ware these 
Moscow factories sent forth a considerable number of statuettes, 
the most interesting being those rei^resenting Russian peasant t5q>®s* 

Hungary . — The one Hungarian porcelain factory of note is that at 
Herend, which was foundea about 1830 by Moritz Fischer. At this 
factory copies of oriental porcelain were made that have deceived 
many collectors, though the pieces are usually impressed with the 
word Herend " in the paste. ^ . « .l , ^ 

Switzerland.— Utile porcelain has been produced m Switzerland, 
and considering the geographical position of the country it seems 
natural that porcelain of the German tjrpe should hav© been made at 
Zurich and of the French type at Nyon on the Lake of Genova, but 
' these productions are of no particular importance. 

French Porcelains,*^V[i^ beginnings of French porcelain at 
Rouen and St Cloud have already been mentioned, as they 
preceded Bottgeris discovery of true porcelain j but as nothing 
was known in France of the method^ and materials used by the 
German TOrcdain makers, the artificial or glassy porcelain held 
sway, in Fitoce through the greater part of the iStli century. 
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Its imiltition of the JapdiKst Jn 

%■ 

LiHo ind ( hantilly J'ottcr> in, irks 


The ntxt important factory after St Cloud was that founded 
at rhantil]\ ribout 1725 under the patronage of the Prince 
dt ( ond( , in iniliusiistu col in tor of Chinese and Jajiancse 
poHilains One duliricUvt itaitirt of th( Chantili> porcelain 
IS its imitation of the Japantst Jniari wares of the ryth fentiirv, 

especially those hi inng deli- 
cate patterns in the ivakiemon 
style This imitation was not 
confined to the decoration 
alone, but great tfforts were 
mid( to u product the d< - 
lu uuis luidt I wluttnt'iS of iht origin d woe, bv t ovt ring the 
body ol tlu soft porcelain with a (nttmg of the tin-cnamd 
used by the hrtnch faience makers Similar imitition of the 
Kakiemon style of decoration became the rage all ovti j un.pt-, 
and was largely followed at Mcjsst n and in England as well as 
in Irinft but no 1 uropi in nnitations those of the 

fatmni> ( h intilly w lu 

Othti pondaiu huloiits W( r< started ,il Mtnnecy-Vdleroy 
and at I iii< lad tlu most import int himch f inorv was that 
fniindt d 1 \ iik < nnt s diout 17*^0, not j^iiIn 1)(( iiist oj tlu m,!!!} 
iHiUilitul t>i(((s pTodiutd tluif, but also btcau^c the works 
was lik( .1 uik!( 1 tilt (liit( t ]>iLronage of the king iri 1753 and was 
transhtnd to Stvu in lys^, fxcoming ultimately the most 
important ptirctlain f iMou in f uroni 

Fortunalely svi ]j»\ dm mm nl jr\ inionn ition ol tlu exact 
composition of the aitiiu 1 d ]>ort * 1 un (fnite irn/ire) of ■->( \rts and a 
bnef account of its manufacture will serve to explain how all the 
glassy porcelains of Europe were made The potter commenced by 
preparing a glass or frit melting tof^etlu r jnirc sand alum sea-salt 
gypsum soda and nitre Thf rl< ir portions ol tins frit wtie powcjeicd 
and washed with boiling watt 1 nid ttn woikiiv^ 1 1 iv u isvompouiuhd 
by adding to such powdered fnt <i mu ill (jii inftlv of ch itkv^ f 1 1 \ ot 
marl and some times pure chalk ll I his mixluH w is yiomul in 

water until the fluul was a*- Imc as cuam and it was then boihd 
to a thick paste which was so htlk plastic in its( If that black soap 
or parchment sire was added to it to give it enough plasticity for 
the workman to fv <able to shape it Vasis and other pieces weic 
made from thu ]m ft bv^ ptt ssim^ c ikfs nf if m )>lLsftr tnouhK if 
considerable thukm s \flt 1 [n< Iht vstn ilnt d nul 

wen then cith( r I m IK ll on i I if In oj 1 ublu d down w if li indpijxi 
to reduce tlu m to sufficient thinness ■whiUhouil* .poni ot otlui 
ornaments in relief were applied with a luU of shp is j in ftun iry 
with tvtry other spt»cies of pottery The li i di ol>]i( t w n flnn 
fired into what is known as the "biscuit condition tlu most 
difficult part of the whole process Dunne tin fitun the pn i ( s 
frequently went out of shape l^ecause of tlu ( \( » ssivi lunik igi oJ 
the material and its tendency to soften as if ippion In d flu irultim* 
point of the fnt ConsequenfK \n t labor it< \ 1« in ol pioppm 
the pieces had to he resorted < o nidtsMitlnn t\«n{u^< juopoition 
became dtformed When tin pouilnn w i di iwn fiom tin o\tn 
after the first firing thesuppon omovid nnl tli* pnieswin 

mbbi d \Mf h N I nd b3 I }< ill 1 In ni ! k < uni 1 In n ii>itod with 

pi 171 b\ ]llnd^lnn \^i1h i bi u b tin » 1 i/( bMti i!n i bit glass very 

ru h in ll )(] I In f 1 i/( t o if w \ nn It' d f>v o linn flu piece at a 

low ( r 1( III ( I d 111 ( ind d w i li ( pu iill\ in i < u \ ^o rt pi at this 

pTO( < t \ < 1 d f inn m onb r fo i < 1 i ]m t h , ♦ 1\ i \ mi uul btilli int 

o nit I In difli nhji ot -lull \ pTints \\ M i tutiinuuu uul it 
w is onl \ bv flu ll iM IK 1 d nppoi t ol w < dl li v p 1 1 1 ctn oi of f In ' t if < 

that such a nn t hod n| uj mid if f tuf w t < v f i t n ru d f>n foi nv h rKth 

of time At if bi st flu milMiil I ui iscftdm^b bi intiful otu 
lending itstU < ptndlv tf> dMoiomn m on 1 i7* loloins uul the 
pieces product d itNnuMuu ind it 'sivn^ bitwnii uul 1770 

or there about lomi i di luutfli IvtluuufUis 'skilhil t tu mists 
like Hcllot and Murjii I v\Mf Miipl<u<d fiiftit thf <»pf ? Itioris 
and many bt mil Ini loimd < < loui mb i flu l iuiou M >s 
bleu dt rot rt^u /' >vtf n/ n r p' i u < n m i ip| I n » n wt n uiv * nt( d 

Shares Pn}(il(Uf!\ I bt ioit‘ ot tin ^tvits juuMlnn aic t - 

ccedmgly \atKtl Main of tlu oldii [mpis weic designed b\ 
Duplcssis^ the king s siKcismub uid s is ynrhaps natural, art 
more proper to meul than fo i>o1Utv l)ut the hrench glassy 
pontlam is snth an ailifid d in ib 1 1 d in i \ t t \ lespect that such 
a point shoiilf] not bt sIt niurl too fir Owing to the want of 
plasticity in tlu pasb tb< pittcs wtn dways made in moulds 
of plaster of Tans, wbili m u^ses they weie moulded m 

separate parts and tii< k unit td together with metal screws or 
monnud in bands oi t h ismI ormolu Table scmccs madt for 
actual use wcie usually painted on a plain white ground with 
the full palettt of on-glazc colours (or enamels) and much rich 



gilding Ihe decorative pieces such as \ases, caiuitiabra ]ar- 
dimdrcs, &c , were decorated in a much more sumptuous 1 isliion 
bv coaenng the greater part of the piece with a ground of one 
of the r ch enamel colours previously mentioned, reserving onlv 
panels m white on yyhich delicate mmiature-hke decorations of 
tlic most varied kind were subsequently painted and fired (see 
fig S2 and examples of Sevres, Plate IX ) Such collections as 
Liie W alJdf L at Hertford House, or 
the Jones Bequest in the VKtona 
and Albert Must um, show at once 
the variety and perfection to which 
tht work attained 

I his Sevres porcelain is cntirtly 
devoid of the broad dtcoralive 
tuatnicnt *ui(l nch full colour oi 
my of tlu gnat kinds of fine 
pottery or porcelain Artistically 
considered, it has no place beside 
the triumphs of the Chinese or 
Jkrsuui potters, or of the Italian 
niajolists Its shapes are too 
lorrrbU, and arc not sufficiently 
imliucd with a sense of the quali- 
ties of the matei lal "Ihe ground 
colours defy every natural ten- 
dency of pottery colour for they 
are even, liawless and mechanical, 
with none of the palpitating rich- 
ness that comes so naturally from 
the potter’s processes 1 he paint- ^ 's^vrts 

mgs, whether of flowers, birds or ienatr green liody and gilt 
figure-sul)|ects,areextraordinanly mutaiion mounting (Victoria 
skilful regarded as miniatures, but ^Iht it Aiuscum ) 
as examples of pottery decoration thev cannot be compared to 
the swift, apparently careless, brushwork of the great masters 
of earlier times So pronounced was the demand of the period 
lot smooth even finish tliat such ground colours as ^rus-hlm and 
// // ih tOiy wlicrt the colour naturull> came varied and uneven, 
vvt le subsequently decorated with small diapers or Jmts of gold 
in the form of ced de perdnx or vcrtniccHe, so as to prod in c a more 
regular and even effect The most cUhorite and costly of all 
the varieties of old Sevres is what is knovVii as ‘ jewelled Sevres,” 
which IS richly sowm with imitation jewels, such as tuiquoises, 
peirls and rulucs dosdv icsembling the real stones Ihese 
un tation jewels win ju every ca^t set in biaulilullv chased 
mountings of gold, and m tlu museum at Sc^vres die to be found 
examples of the punclics and other tools used m nuking these 
mounts On account of tlie enormous expense involved in the 
production of such costly tnumplis of skill, examples of jewelled 
Sevres are rare even in the best collections, but tiic English 
student IS fortunito m the fact that the Wallace collection 
( onlains a cunsidi i iblc numlier of them 

Many reasons the ptestige attaching to a Roval Manufactory, 
the knowledge llat the porcelain was produced regardless of 
(ost, tlie rnechauKdl perfection of its colours, gilding and decora- 
tion , as well as the fact that the 
glassv pon 1 1 im was abandoned 
as too costly and risky after 
a hunt 1780— have all conspired 
to raise tlic pric es which modern 
collectors are prepared to pay 
fur fine examples of laeux 
SfiU\ It i> doubtful whether 
even the piuc s jiaid for paint- 
mgN bv old misters have advanced so rapidly as those paid 
fur St^vres porcelain of the best period In the ’seventies 
of the ic;th century it was deemed worthy of remark that 
a sum of £10 000 should have been paid at public auction 
for three old Sevres vases , thirty years later one such piece 
would probably fetch the same price It should be added that 
the cxtrivagant prices now paid for Sivres porcelain, which is 
much more a triumph of technical than of artistic skill, hav^e led 
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to an extensive system of “ faking and even foiiging specimens 
which are purchased at high prices by amateurs. 

Beautiful as the old Sevres porcelain was, those who were 
responsible for its manufacture could not fail to recognize that 
the porcelain made at Meissen and other German factories was 
both harder and whiter in substance, more truly resembling 
the oriental porcelain in every respect. It was also known that 
these German porcelains were not so difficult, and therefore so 
costly to manufacture as the French, and all these causes com- 
bined to make the directorate of Sevres unremitting in their 
efforts to discover in France natural materials analogous to 
those used by the German and Chinese potters. P^re d'Entre- 
colles, the famous Jesuit missionary, had forwarded to France 
long before an account of the methods used by the Chinese, as 
well as samples of the materials they employed ; and after many 
years^ research Millot and Macquer discovered the precious 
materials at St Yrieix near Limoges (see Auscher, History of 
French Porcelain^ pp. 77-81). The first experimental pieces of 
this French porcelain, similar in material to the German and 
Chinese, appear to have been made about 1769; but it was 
some years after this before the manufacture of the new product 
was firmly established, and then to the end of the i8th century 
more and more of the hard porcelain and less of the glassy porce- 
lain was made at Sevres. Speaking broadly, we might say that 
after 1780 comparatively little of the original French porcelain 
was made in France ; and from that time to this practically all 
French porcelain has been of the same type as the German porce- 
lain, viz. made with china clay and felspathic rock. This 
technical change in the nature of the materials had a profound 
influence on the artistic qualities of French porcelain, and the 
change was doubtless accentuated by the neo-classical rage 
which followed on the discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
The influence of antique vase shapes and of modern renderings 
of Greek motives in design spread over Europe like a plague, 
and whether in France, Germany or England the last quarter 
of the i8th and the first quarter of the 19th century mark a 
definite period in pottery design and decoration. The intro- 
duction of hard-paste porcelain rendered the manufacture of 
large vases and other pieces possible ; and after 1780 we find 
the manufactory at Sevres engaged in the production of enormous 
vases 5 or 6 ft. in height, a manufacture which has been continued 
there to this day. About the same time, too, we find the fimt 
production of large plaques or slabs of porcelain on which copies 
of well-known pictures were painted in enamel colours. The 
earliest of these slabs were in soft-paste porcelain, but in this 
material it v/as only possible to make them of quite modest 
dimensions ; with the introduction of hard-paste porcelain very 
large slabs were manufactured, and a series of these are to be seen 
in the museum at Sevres. 

The most artistic of all the productions of Sevres are un- 
doubtedly the biscuit '' figures and groups. These were 
modelled with great skill by many of the best French sculptors 
of the day, such as Pajou, Pigalle, Clodion, La Rue, Caffieri, 
Falconet) Boizot, Julicn, Le Ridic, &c. The best of these Sayres 

biscuits have a real artistic value which places them in a 
class quite apart from the German porcelain figures made at 
Meissen, Frankenthal and HochsL 

Paris , — Although during the reign of Louis XV. many privileges 
and prerogatives had been given to the Sevres manufactory, such 
as tlM5 exclusive right to gild or paint in colours on porcelain, the 
breakdown of the monarchical r^gimei which was rapidly acederated 
after the accession of Louis XVI., led to the establishment in Paris 
and its environs of a number of factories for the production of 
hard*paste porcelains more or less in open rivalry with the royal 
manufactory of Sevres. In order that the royal edicts might be 
more fsasdly evaded, most of these factories were placed under the , 
patronage of one of the French princes of the blood or even of Queen 
Marie Antoinette. There is little need to dwell on the doings of 
th^e l^risian factories, but the productions of the best of them, 
such as those of Cllgnancourt {patronized by Monsieur, ffie king’s 
eldest broffiSr) ; Rue Thiroiix (patronized by Queen Marie Ahtoin- 
ette) ; Rue de Bcwidv (patronia^ by the due d'Angoultoe), 
not uiifh*y<kurably yriih those of SAvres itself. 

It is impcjissilue to do more than mention the other important 
Vfeitih facies at Menheoy, Sceabx, Bourg-la-Reisiet Strassbnrg^ 


Niederviller, Marseilles. Limoges and Caen. In the disastrous years 
of the French revolution (between 1789 and iBoo), such of these 
factories as had survived came to an untimely end, even the royal 
factory "t Sevres passing through a kind of lingering death between 
1702 and i8oi. and it was not nntii Napoleon decided to revive the 
glories of Sevres that modern French porcelain really came into being. 

Just as the manufacture of German porcelain spread into 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, &c., we find the manufacture 
of a glassy porcelain analogous to the early French arising m 
Belgium, Italy, Spain and England. The materials and methods 
were so like those used in France that it would be ridiculous to 


Capo-d i-Mon te potters’ 
marks; 1730, 1759, 1780. 


claim for them an independent origin, even were we unable to 
prove by dcx:umentary evidence that workmen trained in the 
French factories had migrated into those countries. 

Italy. -In Italy we have the factones al Le Nove near Bassano 
(1702-1823) ; Doccia near Florence (fouiuled in 1 7 55 by the marchesc 
Carlo Ginori, and still earned on by the same family) ; and Capo-di- 
Monte near Na]>les (i 73(^-1820) ; with 
minor factories like those at Vmovo, 

Treviso, and the Volpato factory at 
Rome. Tht‘ most inmortant of these 
were the factories at Doccia and Capo- 
di-lSfonte The porcelain made at 
Doccia was famous for its soft trans- 
lucent texture, so that it lent itself 
beautifully to the production of white 
glazed porcelain figures resembling in (]uaUty the white pieces of 
Fu-kien. 

The factoiy at Capo-di-Monte was under the direct patronage of 
Charles III., king of Naples Uhe earliest and best of its productions 
are m pure white, probably made in imitation of Chinese white pieces, 
though modelled in the form of natural shells supported by corals and 
seaweed. Figure-modelling was also largely practised, and besides 
groups of statuettes and figures m conjunction with vases, we hav^ 
the tyjucal Capo-di* Monte examples^ m which vases, cups, saucers, 
plates, dx., are covered with groups of figures modelled in high 
relief on a minute scale. This trivial style of work is greatly admired 
because of the minuteness of its execution. At a later period 
the works was removed to Portici and ultimately to Naples, but 
after about 1770 the classic style was adopted for the shapes and 
dccoratioms. The factory came to an end as late as 1820. 

Spain . — Charles III. of Naples ascended the throne of Spain in 
1 759 and took with him to Madrid many of the workmen from the 
Capo-di-Monte factory, as well as the best moulds and models. 
He established a new china factoiy in the garden of Buen Retiro, a 
palace outside Madrid. As long as Charles III. lived immense sums 
were lavished on this factory, and the ware was not allowed to be 
sold, but was either used for the decoration of the royal palaces or for 
presentation to other European sovereigns. Enormous vases were 
made, following the example of Sevres, m 

and these were often filled with 4 ■ ^ 

bouquets of flowers modelled in porce- w I Mm ^ 

lain. The most famous productions 9 O 
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of this factory, however, were the 
plaques and slabs of porcelain used 
for Immg the walls of certain rooms in the royal palaces. Two of 
these rooms still remain, and arc frightful examples of the Spanish 
rococo style. The factory was entirely destroyed in 1812 during the 
French war, and since that date no porcelain of any importance has 
been made in Spain. 


English Porcelains of the iSth century. —Thert can be no doubt 
that whatever experimental work may have been conducted 
by our early English potters, such as the famous John Dwight 
of Fulham, nothing like an established manufacture of porcekm 
existed in this country prior to about 1740-1745. There are 
records of many tentative experiments before this date, but no 
real history. Between 1745 and 1755 important porcelain 
works were established at Qbelsea, Bow, Worcester and Derb^, 
and when we examine the productions of these factories it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that the processes had been 
imported from France. The early English porcelains, lilre all the 
French jwrcelains of that date, were composed of artificial or 
glassy mixtures. 

We may take the early woductions of Bow and Chelsea as 
typical of the earliest English porcelain of which there is any 
definite record. The material was a mixture of pip^lay, sand 
from Alum Bay in the Isle of Wight, and glass, while the |laze 
was a fusible English flint-glass rich in lead. It is obviouSi 
therefore, that we are dealing with substances very sixniJair to 
those used in the glassy French poredain (see above), and #uch 
mixtures were very difficult of fabrication, being subject to 
great loss k the process of firing. In the other European c^wtries 
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the manufacture of porcelain was almost invariably carried on 
at the expense of some royal or princely patron ; in England, 
however, the manufacture was not subsidized in this way, and 
it is probably for this reason that at a very early date we find the 
English porcelain -irifidcers experimenting with other materials 
than glass and clay in order to make their processes more certain. 
In a patent taken out in 1 749 by Thomas Frye of the Bow works 
we find mention of the use of bone-ash — the material that was 
to make English porcelain a distinct species by itself. From 
1750 onwards there can be little doubt that, though a large 
proportion of glass was still used in the composition of the 
English porcelains, bone-ash was more and more introduced 
into the paste in order to obtain a more refractory material ; 
yet it was not until about 1800 that Josiah Spode of Stokc-upon- 
Trent abandoned entirely the use of glass and composed his 
porcelain of china clay, bone-ash and felspathic rock for the body, 
glazing it with a rich lead glaze, and so laid the foundation of 
distinctively English porcelain. The material has many merits 
both from the useful and artistic points of view ; it is much more 
easily fabricated than the old glassy porcelains, it endures better 
for ordinary table use than any other kind of porcelain, and it 
permits the fullest range of decoration. 

Before entering upon a detailed notice of the important English 
factories of the i8th century, something should be said of the 
various influences that were at work in determining what the 
porcelain-maker should do, both in the way of shape and decora- 
tion. The eyes of all men were, of course, turned first to the 
porcelain brought from the far East ; and in the early efforts of 
the English factories, as of those of France and Germany, we 
notice a predominance of white pieces or of pieces’ decorated 
with paintings in under-glaze blue alone, obviously inspired by 
the current importations from China. Bow and Chelsea pro- 
duced large quantities of ware of this class, and m the early 
days of the Worcester factory little else was made there thafi 
white, or blue and white pieces closely simulating the Chinese. 
Another oriental influence was to be found in the Imari patterns 
of Japan, particularly those in the style of Kakiemon, It has 
been noted that Meissen, Chantilly and other continental factories 
had already created a vogue for these reproductions of Japanese 
decorations, and in our own country Bow, Chelsea and Worcester 
followed suit. The later Imari patterns, heavily decorated witli 
blue and red and gold for the use of “ the foreigner,’' furnished 
another popular style for Worcester and Derby, and the vogue 
of these English Japan '' patterns, in tlie last quarter of the 
i8th century and the first hiilf of the i9lh century, was so great 
that they represent a large proportion of the output of our 
English porcelain works during that period. The productions 
of the German and French factories also exerted a profound 
influence on English potters ; so that throughout the i8th 
century English porcelains largely consisted of imitations of 
the foreign wares brought into the country by the wealthy. 

We can only point to one method of porcelain decoration 
which undoubtedly arose in England. This is the method of 
transfer^printing, whereby patterns printed on paper from 
engraved copper plates are transferred to porcelain or pottery 
and subsequently fired, either under or on the glaze. At the best 
these printed patterns are in no way superior to the stencilled 
work of modem oriental porcelain, while, at the worst, European 
and American printed patterns have been perhaps the most in- 
appropriate decoration ever applied to porcelain in the world. 
It has been generally urged on l^half of transfer-printing that it 
enables elaborate effects to be produced at a small cost and so 
brings decorated pottery within the reach of the humblest The 
truer view is, that the simplest brushwork patterns, or even no 
pattern at all, would be preferable to the tawdry results that the 
cheapest forms of transfer-printing have rendered possible. 

eSrfsee.— Between 1750 and 1770 the Chelsea factory was 
the most important of all the English porcelain works, and fine 
SfMseteens of this period command high prices in the saleroom' 
to*^y. ^ We know little of the origin of this important factory, 
though it is believed to have been in existence from some time 
after 1740 to 1784, when it was finally demolished and some of 


the workmen and part of the plant were removed to the then 
important works at Derby. The first manager was one Charles 
Gouyn, who was followed by a Mr Sprimont before 1750. 
Sprimont retained possession of the works until 1769, and died 
in 1771. It was during his management, from 1750 to 1770, 
that the finest and most characteristic pieces of Chelsea porcelain 
were made. 

Although the styles in vogue at Chelsea are extremely 
varied, little was produced there that was really English in 
character. The earliest pieces appear to have been either in 
pure white or in white decorated with paintings in under-glaze 
blue. The goat-and-bee cream jugs, crawfish salt cellars, the 
shell and rockwork salt-cellars, jugs, sauce-boats, small cups and 
saucers of this type are fairly plentiful. Then came the decora- 
tions, mainly in red and gold, of the Kakiemon style, followed 
by reproductions of the brocade patterns of Imari porcelain. 
Afterwards we find the appearance of table wares modelled in 
imitation of leaves, animals, fruits, birds and fishes, apparently 
adopted from current French and German practice. 

In another direction the influence of Meissen was also shown 
by the production of statuettes (see in Chelsea figure, Plate X.), 
and of the small modelled trinkets, scent-bottles and toys of 
which there is such a fine collection in the British Museum. In 
the latter days of the factory (say after 1758) we find Chelsea 
following in the wake of Sevres in the production of large and 
elaborate rococo vases, with pierced necks and covers, scroll- 
work bases and interlacing handles such as are to be seen in the 
Jones Bequest in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Pieces of 
this elaborate kind are overlaid with rich grounds of Mazarine 
blue, turquoise, pea-green, or the famous Chelsea claret-colour, 
while white panels are reserved framed with gilt scrolls and 
j)ainted in enamel colours with flowers, birds or figure-subjects 
in absolute rivalry with the pieces manufactured at Sevres. 

The Chelsea works appears to have come to an end through the 
ill-health of Sprimont, and it was sold in 1769-1770 to Duesbury, 
the proprietor of the Derby works. lie carried on the establish- 
ment from 1770 to 1784, but in this period a great change is 
noticeable in the product of the factory. The ** rococo " forms and 
decorations of the true Chelsea porcelain were replaced by works 
in the neo-classical style already rendered popular by the success 
of Josiah Wedgwood, and the Derby-Chelsea porcelain is quite 
a distinct production from the early works of Chelsea. The most 
distinctive mark of the Chelsea 
porcelain is an anchor — either em- 
bossed in the paste or painted in 
gold or colour. Often the anchors 
occur in pairs, and it is frequently 
associated with other marks such Chelsea Potters' marks, 
as a dagger or a cross. Some of 

the Derby-Chelsea pieces are marked with a conjoined D and 
an anchor. 

Bow . — Thedateof the establishment of the factory at Stratford- 
le-Bow,in what is now theEast End of London, is quite uncertain, 
but in 1744 Edward Heylyn and Thomas Frye, who were con- 
nected with this factory, took out a patent for the manufacture 
of porcelain. The materials mentioned in this patent are not 
such as would produce porcelain at all, and it appears likely 
that the specification was made purposely defective. In 1748 
a further patent was applied for in which we get the first mention 
of bone-ash, so that from the technical point of view the wares 
made at the Bow factory are of the utmost importance as in- 
dicating the experimental beginnings of our English porcelain 
in which bone-ash plays such an important part In 1750 the 
works at Bow belonged to Messrs Weatherby & Crowther^ and 
was then known as ** New Canton/' and as 300 i^vorkpeople were 
employed, the operations must have been conducted on a large 
scale ; hut ultimately, from causes that can only be suripise^^ 
partnership was dissolved and the business failed) so that in 1775 
the works was bought for a very small sum ^ the William 
Duesbury already mentioned, v^o transfeited part of the 
plant and moulds to his more prosperous /ivorks 4 t Derb|r. It 
would appear from what we Imow w factory aUd its 
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productions that the business was conducted on simpler lines than 
at the Chelsea works. We have, for instance, no elaborate vases 
in imitation of Sevres, and no important groups of figures which 
might challenge rivalry with Meissen. We find, as is common 
with all the early porcelain factories of Europe, first the pro- 
duction of white pieces with modelled reliefs, or of pieces painted 
with under-glaze blue in imitation of Chinese porcelain. Then 
followed the well-known ‘‘ Quail,’’ or Partridge,” and '' Wheat- 
shaaf ” patterns in red and green and gold in imitation of the 
Japanese patterns ; and the manufacture of table ware decorated 
with these simple yet bright and pleasant devices seems to have 
formed the greater part of the work at the factory. Many figures 
and statuettes were also produced at Bow, but they are fewer in 
number and less cleverly made and decorated than the con- 
temporary productions of the Qielsea factory. We may surmise 
that there was considerable rivalry between these two works 

situated on the outskirts of 
the metropolis, for we find the 
** anchor ” mark, which is the 
best recognized mark of Chelsea 
porcelain, often occurring on 
specimens that from internal j 
evidence or from the piece I 
itself we should rather attribute to Bow. The Bow marks arc | 
not very certain, but some of the likeliest are here given. 

Worcester , — The third of the early English factories, and 
ultimately the most important of all, was that founded at 
Worcester in 1751 by Dr Wall, a man of unusual attainments, 
and a number of his friends. How Dr Wall came to learn the 
secret of porcelain making is absolutely unknown, but even 
assuming that he acquired some information from wandering 
workmen it is certain that the Worcester porcelain was soon 
developed on original lines. The nature of the paste and the 
glaze of the early Worcester productions, as well as the sobriety 
of their decorations, stamp tins factory as the first where English- 
men really developed a native porcelain. Between 1751 and 
1770, the first period of Worcester porcelain, the prevalent 
influence was that of Chinese bluc-and-white, and the pieces of 
that period arc rightly esteemed by collectors for their artistic 
quality. Probably nowhere in Europe, certainly nowhere in 
England, was oriental blue-and-whitc more carefully studied, 
and a collection of this blue-and-white Worcester is most satis- 
factory from the aesthetic point of view. The productions at 
this time were tea and coffee services, bowls, dishes, mugs and 
plates. Tlie cups were usually made without handles in imitation 
of the oriental practice, but large, two-handled covered cups 
for caudle, broth and chocolate were also made during the early 
period. Many of these larger cups bore an embossed pattern 
resembling a pine-cone, possibly imitated from a shape produced 
at St Cloud ; while openwork dishes, plates and fruit baskets 
were also made in imitation of a popular Meissen fashion. 

The method of decorating porcelain with transfer prints was 
introduced at Worcester as early as 1756, when Robert Hancock, 
an engraver, came from York House, Battersea, where the process 
was first employed for the decoration of the Battersea enamels. 
The early Worcester prints comprised portraits of celebrities of 
the time (the Frederick the Great mug), or adaptations of the 
works of great artists such as Gainsborough and Watteau, or 
copies of current engravings or sporting prints. The first print- 
ing was done in black or purple, and transferred on to the fired 
gl^e, and it was not until about 1770 that the process of printing 
in blue under the glaze was perfected. It is interesting to note 
that for many years this process of transfer printing was 
developed side by side with the older method of porcelain painting, 
and until the end of tlie 18th century the processes appear to 
have been used at Worcester quite independently. The closing 
of the Chelsea factory in 1770 led to the migration of some of 
the Chelsea paipters to Worcester, and from about that date a 
considerable amount of Worcester porcelain was decorated on 
the glaze with enamel colours and gilding after the styles that 
had been rendered popular at Chelsea and Bow. It is only fair 
to remark, however, that the Worcester patterns are always 
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distinguished by a certain English character botli in the style 
and the workmanship (see example, Plate X.). The first and 
most artistic period of Y^)rcester porcelain came to an end before 

1783, when, after the death of Dr Wall, the works passed under 
the control of Thomas Flight and his two sons, who had been 
jewellers. The Flight inlluence was 
soon noticeable from the fact that the 
new shapies were more and more based 
on those of Sevres and Meissen, while 
the decoration became more mechanical 
and precise as befitted the work of 
jewellers rather than potters. King 
George 1 II. and Queen Charlotte visited Early Worcester Potters 

the w'orks in 1788 and bestowed upon 

the firm the privilege of styling themselves “ China Manu- 
facturers to Tlieir Majesties,” since when the works has always 
been known as the Worcester Royal Porcelain Works. In 1793 
Martin Barr was taken into partnership; the “ Flight & Barr ” 
period, so well known to collectors, lasted until 1807. 

Another Worcester porcelain works was in existence after 

1784, VIZ. the Chamberlain factory, which was working in 
rivalry with the original establishment ; but its productions 
are of no particular artistic merit, and in 1840 tlie two firms 
became amalgamated, and so gave rise to the present Worcester 
Royal Porcelain Co. The most noteworthy feature of the pro- 
ductions of both the Worcester works at the end of the i8th 
century were the “ Armorial ” services made for various royal 
and noble families, and those adaptations of Imari patterns 
known as “ Old Japan.” 

D^r^y.—Experiments in the mauufactuTe of porcelain appear 
to have been made at Derby as early as 1750 by a French relugee, 
Andrew PlanchiJ ; but the business, which was afterwards to 
attain such a great development, was only founded in 1756 with 
William Duesbury as its manager. Duesbury was originally a 
decorator of china figures in London, and hus career proves that 
he was a mem of great industry and energy, for within twenty- 
five years he not only built up a large business at Derby, but he 
absorbed the decadent works at Bow and Chelsea, so that in 
the last quarter of the 18th century Derby was the most import- 
ant china manufactory in England. As is so often the case, a 
commercial success like this implied the absence of any distinct 
artistic impulse. The porcelain produced at Derby is for the 
most part only an echo of the successes of Meissen, Sevres, or 
the earlier English factories. It is only fair to remark that a very 
deep and rich under-glaze blue was attained at the Derby works. 
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and that this was associated with very mechanical painting of 
birds and flowers and with gilding of ex.ceptional quality. At 
this factory, too, the old Ja-PAn patterns were imitated with 
exceptional vigour, until ‘‘ Crown-Derby Japan ” became a 
standard trade name for this clobbered oriental style. 

Mention has already been made of the “ biscuit ” porcelain 
figures made at Derby, which are superior in style to anything 
else made in Europe in the iSth century except the “ biscuit ” 
porcelains of Sevres. The Derby “ biscuits ” of the best type 
range from 1 790 to i8io, and the finest specimens have a “ waxy ” 
surface, though there is little or no sheen and every detail remains 
as crisp as when the figure Itift the hand of its maker. The most 
famous of these figures are the portrait medallions and statuet^ 
of British generals and admirals which w«re modelled by an artist 
named Stephan. Spengler, a Swiss, modelled numerous groups 
adapted from fte drawings of At^elica Kaufmann, while a 
workman named Coffee seems to have modelled only rustic 
figures and animals. 

' Plymouth and Bmtol.— The porcelain factories at Plymouth 
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and Bristol are mainly noteworthy because they were the only 
English factories in which a true porcelain strictly analogous 
to the Chinese was ever manufactured* William Cookworthy, a 
Quaker druggist of Plymouth, was greatly interested in attempt- 
ing to discover in Cornwall and Devonshire minerals similar to 
those which were described in the letters of P^re d’Entrecolles 
as forming the basis of Chinese porcelain. After many years of 
travel and research he ascertained the nature of the Cornish stone 


and Cornish clay, and in 1768 he founded a works at Plymouth 
for the production of a porcelain similar to the Chinese from these 
native materials. Readers interested in this abortive enterprise, 
from which such great results were afterwards to come, can only 
be referred to the general histories of English porcelain, for the 
factory was removed to Bristol in 1770 and was shortly after- 
wards transferred to Richard Champion, a Bristol merchant, 
who had already been dabbling in the fashionable pursuit of 
porcelain making. Champion^s Bristol factory lasted from 1773 
to 1 781 , when the business had to be sold to a number of Stafford- 
shire potters owing to the serious losses it had entailed. The 
Bristol porcelain, like that of Plymouth, was always a true fels- 
pathic porcelain resembling the Chinese, but made from the 
china clay and china stone of Cornwall. It is, therefore, harder 
and whiter than the other English porcelains, and its cold, harsh, 
glittering glaze marks it off at once from the wares of Bow, 
Chelsea, Worcester or Derby. 

The Bristol porcelain resembled that of Meissen quite as much 
in its style of decoration as in the nature of its materials. One 
can point to nothing distinctly English about it, and if specimens 
now command very high prices in the salerooms it is on account 
of their rarity rather than of any intrinsic quality or beauty that 
they possess. 

Table ware of various kinds formed the greater part of the 
production of the Bristol works, but a considerable number of 
figures are known, in many cases obviously copied from those of 
Meissen, and a few large hexagonal vases similar in style to 
specimens produced at Chelsea and at Worcester. The most 
distinctive pieces made at the Bristol factory are certain small 
plaques or slabs in biscuit porcelain, usually bearing in the 
centre a portrait medallion or armorial bearings surrounded by 
a wreath of skilfully modelled flowers. Good examples of these 
choice productions are to be seen in the British Museum. 

The Plymouth factory is supposed to have adopted as its 
general mark the alchemical symbol for tin. This mark was 
^so used to a limited extent at the Bristol factory, though the 

general Bristol mark was 
a cross or a copy of the 
crossed swords of Meissen. 
The Staffordshire potters 
who bought the rights of 
the Bristol porcelain factory 
from Champion established 
a works at Shelton, near 
Stoke-upon-Trent, in Staf- 
fordshire, under the name of New Hall Porcelain Co., but they 
never manufactured anything of artistic account. 
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Minor English FactoriBs . — A number of other porcelain factories 
were founded m England in the latter half of the i8th century, but 
none of these produced ware of any particular merit. The porcelain 
made at Longton Hall by Wilham Littler (1752-1758), always clumsy 
and ugly in form, is interesting for a splendid blue colour character- 
istic of the factory. This small venture was ultimately absorbed by 
William Duesbury. 

The colony of potters established in Liverpool also made a certain 
amount of porcelain, as well as “ Delft and other earthenwares, 
and the Liverpool Museum contains some good examples of their 
productions. 

A little factory at work at Lrowestoft in tlie last quarter of the i8th 
century has attracted much more attention than it deserves, because 
certain writers foolishly attributed to it large quantities of “ Ar- 
morial ** porcelain which had, undoubtedly, been made in China. 
Recent excavations have established the fact that this factory was 
only of minor impoXftance, and was mainly occupied in producing 
cheap wares in rivalry with, and even in imitation of, those of the 
more important English factories. 

Towards the end of the rSth century the manufacture of English 
porcelain spread into the SbUQterdshire potteries, and the hxms of 


Spode, Davenport and Minton became the most important English 
factories of the early 19th century. For notices of the minor Enghsh 
factories of the late i8th century and early 19th century, such as 
Caughley, Coalport, Swansea and, Nantgarw, the student is referred 
to the special works dealing with the history of English porcelain. 

Collections. ho British Museum and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum contain the best general collections of English porcelain. 
The museums at Bristol and Liverpool contain examples of the local 
wares ; while the museum at the Worcester Royal Porcelain works 
has on admirable collection of the wares of that factory. Many 
noteworthy private collections are m existence, of which we may 
mention those of Mr Dyson l^errins, Mr Cockshutt and Mr Trapnell. 

Litkrature. — Alex Brongniart, TraiU des arts c/ramiques 
(1844) ; Jagquemarl, Ht^tioire de la c^ramtaue (Eng ed 1873) ; 
janmeke, Grundrtss der Keramik (1879) ; Dr Brinkmann, Hemdbook 
of European Porcelains in the Hamburg Museum ; Marry at, History 
of Pottery and Porcelain (1857) ; Jeuitt. Ceramic Art of Creat Britain 
(1878^ ; Ausdicr, A History and Description of French Porcelain 
(1905) ; Burton, A History and Description of English Porcelain 
(1902) ; Dillon, Porcelain (1904) ; Solon, Old English Porcelain 
(1903) , Burton, Porcelain (1906) , R. AJmstiom, Lervarovna och 
der as Tillverkntng (1903). (W. B ♦) 

Pottery and Porcet.ain dtiring the iqTii Century 

The development of the manufacture of pottery and porcelain 
in Europe and America throughout the iqth century need not 
be treated in such detail as the history of its growth up to that 
' period, for modern means of communication and the general 
diffusion of knowledge ha\'e tended to destroy the individual 
cliaracter which was so marked a feature of the pottery of 
different countries in previous centuries. The 19th century was 
distinctly the century of machinery, and, for the most part, it 
witnessed the displacement by mechanical processes of those 
methods of handicraft which made the older pottery individual 
and interesting even in its simplest forms. Collectors are pre- 
pared to pay very large sums for choice examples of the potter’s 
art of bygone centuries, but it is doubtful if much of the pottery 
of the jpth century will ever be collected for its intrinsic merits, 
though it may be preserved as an illustration of the spirit of 
the age. 

In preceding sections of this article the development of the 
brightly painted tin-enamelled wares and the gaily decorated 
porcelains of various European countries have been traced down 
to the end of the i8th century, because that date marks, quite 
distinctly, the period when the old handicraft of the potter was 
for various reasons displaced by organized manufacture. The 
disturbed c'conomic conation of Europe in the last quarter of the 
i8th century and the Napoleonic Wars of the early 19th century 
proved disastrous to most of the pottery and porcelain works 
where artistic wares were made, and the disturbance of traditional 
methods was completed by the superior mechanical perfection and 
cheapness of the English earthenware introduced by Wedgwood 
and his contemporaries. The English pottery was neater, more 
perfectly finished and more durable than the painted tin-enamelled 
pottery of the continent. It vied in finish with the expensive 
continental porcelains, and for nearly half a century it carried 
all before it, not only in England, but throughout the world. 
An intelligent observer, M. Faujas de Saint Fond, writing in the 
beginning of the 19th century, remarks of English pottery that 
“ Its excellent workmanship, its solidity, the advantage which 
it possesses of sustaining the action of fire, its fine glaze im- 
penetrable to acids, the beauty and convenience of its form, and 
the cheapness of its price, have given rise to a commerce so active 
and so universal, that in travelling from Paris to Petersburg, 
from Amsterdam to the farthest parts of Sweden, and from 
Dunkirk to the extremity of the south of France one is served at 
every inn upon English ware. Spain, Portugal and Italy are 
supplied with it ; and vessels are loaded with it for the East 
Indies, the West Indies, and the continent of America.’^ ^ It 
was calculated that at this time three-fourths of the pottery 
manufactured in England was sent abroad. Such a state of things 
was not likely to continue, and in most of the European countries, 
after the settlement of 1815, such of the older factories as had 
survived, or new factories specially created for the purpose^ 
adopted English methods of msinufacture. In many cases 
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experienced Staffordshire potters were procured to direct these 
works, and so far as ordinary domestic pottery was concerned, 
the fot half of the 19th century witnessed the establishment in 
every country of Europe and in the United States of America 
of.pottery works managed by Englishmen, where earthenwares 
were made after the English fashion. We shall refer presently to 
the survival or revival of the older styles of pottery and porcelain, 
but the English influence was undoubtedly paramount, with one 
or two notable exceptions, down to 1850, or even later. England 
itself witnessed a notable development of its pottery manulacture, 
which became more and more aggregated in that district of North 
Staffordshire designated emphatically “ The Potteries,” where, 
in spite of later developments, from two-tlurds to three-quarters 
of all the pottery and porcelain made m the British Isles is still 
produced. This concentration of the industry in England has 
resulted in a race of pottery workers not to be matched elsewhere 
in the world, and while it was the supply of cheap coal and coarse 
clay which first gave Staffordshire its pre-eminence, that pre- 
eminence IS now retained as much by the traditional skill of the 
workmen of the district as by the enterprise of its manufacturers. 

While we must admire, from the economic point of view, the 
methods of manufacture which have placed England in the first 
rank as a pottery-producing countiys inasmucli as they have 
brought within the reach of the humblest domestic utensils of 
high finisli and great durability, it is impossible to say much for 
the taste or art associated with them. Neatness, serviceableness 
and durability, English domestic wares undoubtedly possess in 
a degree unknown to any earlier type of pottery, but the general 
use of transfer-printing as the principal method of decoration, and 
the absence of any distinctive style of ornament, must cause them 
to take a low rank in comparison with the wares of past centuries, 
when mechanical perfection was impossibki and rich colour 
and truly decorative painting were the ehiei distincLions of the 
potteiy of every country. I'he London International Exhibition 
of 1851 is generally supposed to indicate the low-water mark of 
art as applied to industry ; it sliould rather be regarded as 
marking the period when many ol the old handicrafts had been 
extinguished by the use of mechanical appliances and the growth 
of the factory system, and when the delight of men in these 
current developments was so great that they were regarded as 
triumphs in themselves, when they were only “ means to an end.” 

Since that jjeriod the development of pottery and porcelain 
has followed two mam directions : (1) an attempt on the part of 
manufacturers to produce the most artistic results possible with 
modern jirocesses and methods, and (2) the interesting and valu- 
able efforts of those individual potters in every country with whom 
art was the first consideration and commerc ial production was 
disregarded. 

Though the English pottery factories were of such paramount 
importance in the first half of the igth century, it must be re- 
membered that some of the oldest factories m Europe were still 
alive and active. The royal factories in St^vres, Meis.sen, Berlin, 
Vienna, St Petersburg and elsewhere, surviving the wreck of the 
Napoleonic Wars, continued, at the expense of their respective 
states, to produce porcelains which were the legitimate develop- 
ment of their work during the i8th century. 

Meissen md Berhn . — At Meissen, efforts were made to improve 
the technical process in use, but, unfortunately, the old Meissen 
wares had already become valuable, and they were reproduced, 
marks included, until all initiative wa.s destroyed, and the 
factory continued to live, mainly, on its old reputation. 

At Berlin, the financial troubles of the Prussian monarchy 
throughout the early years of the 19th century were severely 
felt, so that a cheaper class of porcelain was manufactured. 
The only innovations that can be ascribed to the factory during 
this period, though highly esteemed at the time, form striking 
examples of the artistic decadence of the period. Such was the 
lace-work decoration made by dipping lace in porcelain slip so 
that on firing the thread burned away, leaving a porcelain fac- 
simile ; another was the production of slabs of porcelain modelled 
in such a way that on viewing the piece by transmitted light it 
appeared like a picture painted en grisaille. 
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From the artistic point of view there is little to be said for the 
majority of productions of the Berlin factory^ but nowhere m 
the world has greater attention been paid to the technical and 
scientific problems of porcelain manufacture, and this establish- 
ment has rendered the greatest service in the development of the 
important chemical and electrical industries of Germany tiy the 
splendid appliances it has invented for scientific use. 

Since 1870 the works, removed to Qiarlottenhurg, have been 
condiK'ted with very great enterprise. It was here that Seger 
perfected his soft porcelain based on the glazes and bodies of the 
best Japanese porcelains, and here also he developed the manu- 
facture of copper* red glazes in imitation of the old sang de bamf 
and flambe glazes of the Chinese, at the same time establishing 
some ol the scientific principles underlying their production. At 
Berlin, too, all the modern methods of decoration, whether in 
coloured glazes, raised enamels, pate sur pate, the elaborate 
paintings of flowers, birds or figures, or the use of crystalline 
glazes, have been followed with great success ; but the factory^ 
has never yet given any special impetus or new direction to the 
decorative side of porcelain. 

Vienna , — Few European factories wore so little affected by the 
general trend of affairs as the royal factory at Vienna. W e have 
already referred to the elaborate paintings and rich gilding 
which became the distinguishing feature of its wares towards the 
end of the i8th centur}^ and this style, once perfected, seems to 
have been continued with little change. It has been stated by 
a renowned German authority, that the Viennese porcelain was 
at Its best between 1785 and 1815. During this penotl tlie plan 
of painting copies of pictures on porcelain was developed to its 
utmost, and this, m combination with the richest gilding, marks 
the apotheosis of V lennese porcelain. The factory came to an end 
in 1864, but collectors should be warned that a flciod of cheap 
porcelains, decorated m modem Viennese workshops, and there- 
fore styled “ Viennese porcelain,” has during the last twenty years 
overwhelmed the Imgiish and American markets. 

Sk>res , — 'fhe important part played by the Royal hYench 
manufactory’ at Sevres has already been sketched. During the 
troublous years of the French Revolution the works practically 
came to a standstill, and under the Directory it was a question 
whether this manufactory, along with certain otlier state estab- 
lishments in France, should be closed. Napoleon, however, 
decided that for the glory of h'rance and as a means of encourag- 
ing its porcelain industry, seriously threiitened by the English 
potters, the establishment at S^tvres should be conducted as a 
national factory. By a splendid coincidence Alexander Rron- 
gniart, a man of great natural ability, and a noted scientist, was 
appointed directrir, and retained tlrnt post under the successive 
governments of France until his death in 1847. In the hands of 
Brongniart the establishment at Sdvres became at once a school 
of re.search and a centre of practical accomplishment*- the 
influence of which was felt throughout Europe. Its products 
were obviously inspired by the demands of successive French 
moimrchs and their courts. It ministered to the grandiose 
ideas of Napoleon, who demanded pieces that were to speak of 
his victories, and after every campaign a fresh table service or 
new suite ol vases was produced to commemorate the emperor 
successes. The most striking piece of this kind was the vase 
made to commemorate the marriage of Napoleon and Marie 
Louise in 181 o. It was designed by Isabey and was modelled with 
figures in bas-relief. The principal group contains not less than 
II 5 such figures, while the subsidiary group, representing the 
acclaiming populace, contains between 2000 and 3000 figures. 
This vase was three years in making, and is said to have cost 
something like £i25a Unfortunately this was not a solitary 
example of the productions of Sivres, for under every successive 
government of the 19th century the factory has been called to 
produce enomous vases which are to be found in the rooms 
or corridors of every palace and museum in France, and while 
these pieces represent wonderful technical skill, both in their 
manufacture and the decorations with which they are covered, 
very few of them possess either spontaneity or charm. They 
are correct, frigid, cold, and compare most unfavourably from 
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the artistic point of view with the masterpieces of oriental 
pottery. 

Everything was carried out on the grand scale, and once again 
the influence of Sevres became paramount in Europe, and its 
styles of painting and decoration were eagerly followed from 1830 
to 1870 by all those European potters who were attempting to 
make anything beyond useful domestic wares. As an instance of 
its aims in the penod between 1830 and 1850, large sums were 
spent in the production of great slabs of porcelain many feet in 
area, on which were painted copies of some of the famous portraits 
and other pjctorial masteq^ieces in the galleries of the Louvre. A 
number ol these are preserved in the museum at Sevres, and must 
afways excite admiration and even wonder at their technical 
accomplishment. 

The most noticeable invention of Sevres in the middle part of 
the r9th century was the pate sur pate decoration in which 
porcelain clays of various colours are used as the artistes medium, 
llic idea appears to have been adopted from an old Chinese vase 
by Robert, the chief painter, and at the London International 
Exhibition of 1862 some small cups decorated in this method, by 
Gely, were first shown. The most successful work in this style 
was, however, that produced by M. Solon, who worked at Sevres 
until 1870. In that year he came to England and was employed 
at Minton’s, where for about thirty-five years he continued this 
method of work, one of the few artistic and beautiful styles of 
pottery decoration of the i9lh century. As practised by M. 
Solon the pdie sur pate decoration took the form of paintings 
of figure subjects or dainty ornamental designs in white slip on 
a coloured porcelain ground of green, blue, dark-grey or black. 
On such grounds a thm wash of the slip gives a translucent film, 
so that by washing on or building up successive layers of slip, 
sharpening the drawing with modelling tools, or softening or 
rounding the figure with a wet brush, the mpst delicate grada- 
tions of tint can be obtained, from the bnllianr white of the*slip 
to the full depth of the ground. This method was rapidly 
adopted by all the principal European factories, though nowhere 
was it carried to such perfection as at Sevres and at Minton’s. 
M. Taxile Doat has executed many extraordinary pieces in tliis 
style of decoration at Sevres, and in the British Museum there is 
a large vase of his, presented by the French government at the 
beginning of the present century. One great feature of French 
porcelain manufacture during the 19th century was the develop- 
ment of the industry at Limoges and the neighbouring district 
of central France. Limoges was a small centre of porcelain 
production in the period between 1780 and 1850, but after the 
latter date it rapidly developed into a pottery centre second only 
in importance to that of the Potteries district in England. We 
can do no more than mention this fact, because, for the most 
part, the activities of Limoges have been devoted to the pro- 
duction of pottery commercially, rather than pottery as an art. 

The Franco-German War proved a disaster for Sevres, and all 
work came to a standstill for a time. The existing manufactory, 
which was almost completed before the outbreak of the war, was 
opened by Marshal MacMahon in 1876, but for many years the 
work was continued under great discouragement. Between 1879 
and 1889 attention was paid to the study and imitation of old 
Chinese methods, and this resulted in the reproduction of many 
of those Chinese glazes which had hitherto been the despair of 
European potters. 

At the Paris Exhibition of 1900 the display made by Sevres 
was perhaps the most notable feature of the magnificent collec- 
tion of ceramics gathered there. The collection included many 
varieties of porcelain, both hard and soft paste, decorated in all 
the current styles of the period ; under-glaze painting, on-glaze 
painting, flamb6 glazes and crystalline glazes, but most beautiful 
of all were the magnificent groups of “ biscuit figures designed 
as table garnitures by some of the best French sculptors of the 
dme. 

English Progress , — ^The demand for elaborate specimens of 
painted porcelain was at its height throughout Europe between 
i8st and 1880, and this demand was undoubtedly fostered by 
the series of international exhibitions hiBld during that period, 
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when every European pottery works of note produced large and 
costly specimens of porcelain or earthenware, smothered with 
painting and gilding. Every famous manufactory produced 
something beyond the ordinary, but undoubtedly the first of 
European factories during this period was that of Messrs Minton 
at Stoke-upon-Trent. M. Leon Amoux, a descendant of the 
Arnoux’s of Apt, an old family of French potters, was at this 
time the technical and artistic director of Messrs Minton’s 
works, and he was the only pottery director during the 19th 
century who could in any sense be compared with M. Brongniart 
of Sevres. M. Arnoux combined in a remarkable degree artistic 
with technical skill, and under his management the works of 
Messrs Minton became the greatest centre of ceramic art in 
Europe. Skilful modellers, like Jeannest, Carriere-Belleuse, 
and Protat, and pottery painters such as A. Boullemier, Moussill, 
E. Lessore and L. Solon were engaged at this factory and pro- 
duced many of the most characteristic European decorations of 
the middle of the 19th century. 

To this period, too, we must refer another English invention, 
that of a special porcelain known as “ Parian.” Tliis in its 
finest expression was a “ biscuit” porcelain used for the production 
of statuettes and groups rivalling the finest 18th-century ‘‘ biscuit” 
figures of Sivres and Derby. It seems probable that this Parian 
was first made at the works of Copeland and Garratt, at Stoke- 
upon-Trent ; but it was immediately adopted at Minton’s, 
Wedgwood’s, and at Worcester ; and each of these firms used it 
in a distinctive way. Glazed Parian was also manufactured at 
the Belleek Porcelain Worl:s in Ireland (the only Irish porcelain 
works of any note), and later its manuladure was developed by 
the Worcester Royal Porcelain ( ompany, Moore Brothers of 
Longton, and other English manufacturers until it became an 
important branch of the English porcelain made in the period 
under review. 

Japanese Influence - At the Paris Exhibition of 1867 the great 
collection of the applied arts of Japan took Europe by storm, 
and there was an immediate outbreak of adaptations of Japanese 
art in Europe once more ; not as in the i8th century, when the 
old Japanese patterns were copied or frankly imitated, but a 
European- ) apanesc style arose, based on the methods and ideas 
of the great Japanese painters and draughtsmen, the workers in 
metal, in iron, in lacquer and in silk. In England the Worcester 
Royal Porcelain Company produced a series of elaborate and 
skilful pieces inspired from this source, which for perfect and 
minute execution must be ranked before all other European 
works of their kind. 

The most admirable result of this revived interest in Japanese 
art was, however, developed at the Royal Copenhagen works, 
the productions of which are not only famous all over the world, 
but have set a new style m porcelain decoration which is being 
followed at most of the continental factories. By the use of the 
pure Swedish felspar and quartz and the finest china clays from 
Germany or Cornwall a material of excellent quality is prepared, 
and on this naturalistic paintings of birds, fishes, animals and 
water or northern landscapes and figure subjects are painted in 
delicate under-glaze blues, greys and greens. The Royal Copen- 
hagen works has also produced a profusion of skilfully modelled 
animals, birds and fishes, either in pure white, or delicately 
tinted after nature, with the same under-glaze colours. 

Not only have Berlin, Sevres and other European factories 
adopted the modern Copenhagen style of decoration, but the 
Japanese are now imitating these skilful productions which were 
originally inspired by their own early work. 

Stonewares , — -Mention must be made of the revival of the 
manufacture of artistic stonewares by Doultons of Lambeth, and 
Villeroy and Bach, the great German potters. Doultons, besides 
reviving the older forms of English stoneware, made some 
entirely new departures, and their pieces with designs etched in 
the clay are admirable examples of the right use of a refractory 
material. Villeroy and Boch reproduced the old Rhenish stone- 
wares, and many interesting new departures in addition, but 
mostly in German forms that have not commended the wares 
to other nations. 
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Anisiic -While the great potteries of Europe have been 

employed in improving their methods of manufacture and in 
consolidating their knowledge on the technical and scientific 
side, so that they are able to produce pottery mure perfect 
in shape, with a higher degree of finish and greater certamty of 
result than was ever known before, it cannot be said that the 
artistic results have been commensurate with the labour ex- 
pended. Fortunately, however, the success of these important 
industrial concerns in stereotyping modern production has incited 
a considerable number of clever men, either potters or artists, 
to become artist-potters and producers of individual war^, 
often recalling the works of the great schools of bygone centuries. 
This movement, which to-day has its exponents in every European 
country as well as in the United States of America, originated in 
France between 1840 and 1850, when the formation of the earliest 
ceramic museums and the new-born interest in the old French 
faience led to various attempts at pottery-making by the old 
methods of handwork and rule of thumb. Avisseau of Tours 
(1845), of Paris (1855), Barbizet (1859) began to make 
pieces in the style of Palissy, and Ulysse of Blois (1863) revived 
painted faience in imitation of that of Nevers. Slowly a demand 
for painted pottery was created among collectors and amateurs, 
and in France and other countries artists began to dabble in the 
painting of pottery. In some cases the artist retained his free- 
dom, painting pieces obtained from some pottery manufacturer, 
which he sold on his own account after they had been decorated 
and fired ; or he became attached to a particular factory and his 
productions were sold by the potter ; or the artist became an 
amateur potter, and cither worked alone or encouraged other 
artists to co-operatc with him. 

It is impossible to do more than mention a few of the prominent 
men in each class, whose works were not only esteemed in their 
own day, but are also likely to be regarded always as among 
the distinguished productions of the 19th century. Emile 
Lessore and Chapelet were both painters who were attracted by 
the technique of the potter. For some time they bought speci- 
mens of pottery from a small manufacturer named Laurin at 
Bourg-la-Reine, and after a time they definitely forsook pictorial 
art for that of the potter. Lessore painted in underglaze colours 
m a delicate sketchy style figure-subjects, mostly adapted from 
old engravings. He worked for a short time at Sevres, and then, 
like so many other French pottery artists of this period, he 
came to Minton^s in England, and finally entered into an en- 
gagement with the old firm of Josiah Wedgwood & Sons which 
continued almost to his death (1860-1876). On their fine cream- 
coloured earthenware he sketched many thousands of fanciful 
designs which had a great vogue in the ’seventies and ’eighties of 
the last century. Chapelet pursued a very different course. His 
first innovation was a method known as ‘‘ Barbotine ” or slip- 
painting, in which coloured clays were used impasto,’' often in 
considerable thickness, so that after the work had been fired and 
glazed it bore some resemblance to an oil painting. For a few 
years this style of decoration became the rage all over Europe, 
but it fell into contempt almost as rapidly as it had found favour, 
and is now only used for the decoration of common wares. 
Ultimately, Chapelet gave up painting and applied himself to the 
discovery of technical novelties. He was apparently the first 
European potter to produce flamb6 glazes after the manner of 
the Chinese, and a fine collection of these productions of his is 
preserved in the museum at Sevres. 

The greatest of all the French innovators was, however, 
Th6odore Deck, who had been trained as a working potter and 
was led to forsake the management of an ordinary tile and pottery 
business in Paris to experiment on his own account. He started 
a little workshop in the Boulevard Montparnasse in Paris and 
rapidly gathered round him a number of youn^ painters all eaffer 
to experiment in the magnificent colours which Deck with his 
passionate love of Persian and other oriental pottery could place 
at their disposal. Within a few years this venture was so snecess- 
ful that Deck was known all over the civilized world as a great 
potter, and his otijfinal creations, painted by men like Ranviery 
GiUin, Ehtinanni Anker and bthersntists, were readily purchased 


by the lovers of ceramic art in every countr>^ The crown of 
his career came in 1887, when he was appointed director of tiie 
National Manufactory at SAvres, for he was the only practical 
potter who had ever occupied that position ; but he died in 1890 
before he had been able to impress his personality on the work of 
Sevres. 

The same movement that was active in France found its ex- 
ponents in other countries as well. In Italy and the south of 
France the last quarter of the 19th century witnessed a revival 
of Italian majolica and of lustre decoration. Prominent in this 
direction were the productions of Cantegalli of Florence and of 
the Massiers of Golfe-Juan near Cannes ; while in England 
William de Morgan created an artistic sensation by his tiles 
and vases decorated with lustres, or with painted colours recalling 
those of the Persian and Syrian potters of the middle ages. This 
departure in England was, however, followed up by many 
manufacturers who were keenly alive to the possibilities of 
pottery colour, and Mr Bernard Moore, of Longton, Maw & 
Company of Jackfield, and Minton’s of Stoke-upon-Trent, pro- 
duced much excellent work, in tiles and vases inspired from the 
same oriental sources. 

Meantime, in America there had been growing up a manufacture 
of pottery after the approved methods, in Trenton, New Jersey ; 
East Liverpool, Zanesville and Cincinnati (Ohio). To all these 
centres English workmen had been attracted, and earthenware 
after the current English styles was manufactured ; but, as 
was the case in Europe, individual efforts were made to produce 
artistic pottery. The first and best known of these artistic de- 
partures was that of the Rookwood Pottery at Cincinnati, and 
again it was an amateur, Mrs Bellamy Storer, who founded an 
enterprise which has since produced some very original work. 
From 1880 to 1889 the work was mainly carried on at the 
expense of this lady, but since that date the enterprise has been 
self-supporting, and the Rookwood pottery has become known 
throughout the world. 

The lacter half of the 19th century also witnessed the develop- 
ment of new branches of pottery manufacture for sanitary pur- 
poses— and it is not too much to say that much of the improved 
sanitation of modern dwellings and towns has been rendered 
possible by the special appliances invented by potters for these 
purposes. In this direction the English potters undoubtedly 
led the way, and not only have their methods been imitated 
abroad, but English manufacturers have also established large 
works in Germany, France and the United States of America. 
Varieties, too, of hard-fired pottery, comprising earthenwares, 
stonewares and porcelains, have been invented for use in the 
chemical and electrical industries. But these belong to the great 
modem branch of pottery manufacture, not to pottery art. In 
the same way, the revived attention paid to the various forms of 
pottery for the interior and exterior of buildings belongs rather 
to the question of mural decoration than of pottery. 

At the beginning of the 20th century we find England and 
Germany the leading potteiy manufacturir^ countries ; Germany 
excelling in the amount of its output, and England in the fineness 
and finish of its productions. France, in addition to the National 
Manufactory at Sevres, as much as ever divorced from commerce, 
has its porcelain industry at Limoges and large manufactories 
of tiles and earthenware in many departments ; while there are 
also a number of artist potters like Lachenal, Dalpayrat, Dck- 
herche and Taxile Doat who make purely iMtistic pottery in 
hard-fired stonewares (gr<J^) and porcelain, while the production 
of decorative stonewares for building purposes has been developed 
by such firms as Bigot, Boulanger and E. Mtiller. A great 
development has also taken place in the production of decorative 
pottery and tiles in Holland. The famous Delft works, besides 
producing quantities of painted blue and white earthenwam 
(made in the English and not in the old Dutch fashion), has 
been experimenting largely in the deyetepment of crystalline 
and opalescent glazes and in lustres, while the Rozenburg factory 
at the Hague and a factory at Purtunerende, near Amsterdam, 
have made some distinctive but ilather bizarre painted pottery ahd 
porcelain. The success of the Rpyal Ojpehhagen factoiy has 
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already been mentioned, and this success led to the foundation of 
Bing & Grdndhal of Copexdiagen, who largely follow the styles 
of decoration initiated at the Royal works. In Sweden t^re 
are two important factories at Rorstrand and Gustafsberg. 
Under the accomplished director of the Rorstrand factory, Mr 
Robert Almstrom, a great variety of products have been success- 
fully manufactuied, including hard-paste porcelain, English 
bone china, earthenware, majolica and stoves. Italy, Spain and 
Belgium have also important modem pottery works. 

In the United States of America there are large establishments 
for the manufacture of cartlienware, bone china and tiles, all 
after the English fashion, while in addition there are a number 
of experimental kilns at work producing artistic pottery. The 
Rookwood factory has already been mentioned, but the wares 
produced at the Grueby factory and by Mrs Robineau and T. 
Brouwer are also worthy of note. (See Report on American 
Art Pottery,’’ pp. 922-935 of Special Reports of the US, Census 
Office, Manufactures, pt. hi., 1905.) 

Technical Pottery Works, — It is only possible to give a selection of 
the best of the modern standard works dealing witli the teclmical 
side of pottery production J^rongniart, Traitt^ des arts Uramiques 
^rd cd., Pans, 1877), with notes and additions by Salv6tat ; E. 
Bourry, 7 'raiU de% industries chamtques (Paris, 1897) ; Th6odore 
Deck, La Fatence (Paris, 1887) ; A. Granger, La Ci'ramtque mdustrtelle 
(Paris, 1905) ; E. S. Auscher, Jm Cirannque ewsanf A haute temptra- 
iure (Pans, 1899) ; Technologic do la cJramtque (Pans, igoi) ; Les 
Industries ciramiques (Paris, it)oi) , Soger, Ge^iammelte Schriften 
(Berlin, 1896 ; Eng trans , Easton, Pa , U S A , 1902) , I^angenbeck, 
The Chemistry of Pottery (Easton, Pa., U S.A., 1895) ; William 
Burton, Porcelain (London, 1906). (W, B *) 

0 ERAR 6 YR 1 TE, a mineral species consisting of silver chloride ; 
an important ore of silver. The name ccrargyntc is a Greek form 
(from K€pa^y horn, and &pyvpos!, silver) of the older name 
hornsilver, which was used by K. Gesner as far back as 1565. 
The chloro-bromidc and bromide of silver were also included 
under this term until they were distinguished chemically in 
1841 and 1842, and described under the names embolite and 
bromargyrite (or bromyrite) respectively ; the chloride then 
came to be distinguished as chlorargynte, though the name 
cerargyrite is often now applied to this alone, ( liloro-bromo- 
iodide of silver has also b(‘en recognized as a mineral and called 
iodembolite. All these are strikingly alike in appearance and 
general characters, differing cs.sentially only in chemical composi- 
tion, and It would seem better to reserve* the name cerargyrite 
for the whole group, using the names chlorargyrite (AgCl), 
embolite (Ag(Cl, Bl)), bromargyrite (AgBr) and iodembolite 
(Ag(Cl, Br, 1 )) for the different isomorphous members of the 
group. They are cubic in crystallization, with the cube and the 
octahedron as prominent forms, but crystals are small and 
usually indistinct ; there is no cleavage. They are soft (H = 2^) 
and sectilc to a high degree, being readily cut with a knife 
like horn. With their resinous to adamantine lustre and their 
transluccncy they also present somewhat the appearance of horn ; 
hence the name hornsilver. The colour varies somewhat with the 
chemical composition, being grey or colourless in chlorargyrite, 
greenish-grey in embolite and bromargyrite, and greenish-yellow 
to orange-yellow in iodembolite. On exposure to light tlie 
colour quickly darkens. The specific gravity also varies with the 
composition : for the pure chloride it is 5*55, and the higliest 
recorded for an iodembolite is 6*3. 

The homsilvers all occur under similar conditions and are often 
associated together ; they are found in metalliferous veins with 
native silver and ores of silver, and are usually confined to the 
upper oxidized parts of the lodes. They are important ores of 
silver (the pure chloride contains 75*3 % of silver), and have been 
extensively mined at several places in Chile, also in Mexico, and 
at Bixdcen Hill in New South Wales. The chloride and chloro- 
bromide have been found in several Cornish mines, but never 
in very large amounts. , (L. J. S.) 

CERBERUS, in Greek mythology, the dog who guarded the j 
entrance to t^e lower world. He allowed ail to enter, but 
seized those w^ho attempted to escape. According to Hesiod 
(Tkeag. 31 1), he was a fifty-headed monster with a fearful bark, 
the ofi^ng of Typhon and Echidna. He was variously 


represented with one, two or (usually) three heads, often with 
the tail of a snake or with snakes growing from his head or twined 
round his body. One of the tasks imposed upon Hemdes was to 
fetch Cerberus from below to the upper world, a favourite subject 
of ancient vase-paintings. 

CERDIC (d. 534), founder of the West Saxon kingdom, is 
described as an ealdorman who in 495 landed with his son Cynric 
in Hampslure, where he was attacked at once by the Britons. 
Nothing more is heard of him until 508, when he defeated the 
Britons with great slaughter. Strengthened by fresh arrivals 
of Saxons, he gained anotlier victoiy in 519 at Certicesford, a 
spot which hxis been identified with the modern Charford, and in 
this year texjk the title of king. Turning westward, Cerdic appears 
to have been defeated by the Britons in 520 at Badbury or Mount 
Badon, in Dorset, and in 527 yet another fight with the Britons 
is recorded. His last work was the conquest of the Isle of Wight, 
probably in the interest of some Jutish allies. All the sovereigns 
oi England, except Canute, Hardicanute, the two Harolds and 
William the Conqueror, are said to he descended from Cerdic. 

See Anglo-Saxon Chronicle^ edited by C. Plummer (Oxford, 1892- 
1899) ; Gildas, De excidio Brttanmae, edited by Th. Mommsen 
(Berlin, 1898) ; Nennius, Historia Brittonuni^ edited by Th. Mommsen 
(Berlin, 1898) , Bede, Histonae ecclesiasticae genhs Anelorum libn 7'., 
ed. C Plummer (Oxford, 1896) ; E Guest, Origtnes Cemcae (London, 
*^^3) I J R- Green, 2 ^he Making of England (I.ondon, 1897). 

CERDONIANS, a Gnostic sect, founded by Cerdo, a S>Tian, 
who came to Rome about 137, but concerning whose history 
little is known, 'fhey held that there are two first causes — ^the 
perfectly good and the perfectly evil. The latter is also the 
creator of the world, the god of the Jews, and the author of the 
Old Testament. Jesus Christ is the son of the good deity ; he 
was sent into the world to oppose the evil ; but his incarnation, 
and theiefore his sufferings, were a mere appearance. Regarding 
the body as the work of the evil deity, the Cerdonians formed a 
moral system of great seventy, prohibiting marriage, wine and 
the eating of flesh, and advocating fasting and other austerities. 
Most of what the Fathers narrate of Cerdo’s tenets has probably 
been transferred to him from his famous pupil Marcion, like 
whom he is said to have rejected the Old Testament and the 
New, except part of Luke’s Gospel and of Paul’s Epistles. (See 
Marcion, and Gnosticism.) 

GEREALIS (Ceriams), PETILLIUS (ist century a.d.), Roman 
general, a near relati\^c of the emperor Vespasmn. He is first 
heard of during the reign of Nero in Britain, where he was com- 
pletely defeated (a.d. 61) by Boadicea. Eight years later 
he played an important part in the capture of Rome by the 
supporters of Vespasian. In 70 he put down the revolt of 
Civilis {q.v.). In 71, as governor of Britain, where he had as 
a subordinate the famous Agricola, he inflicted severe defeats 
upon the Brigantes, the most powerful of the tribes of Britain. 
Tacitus says that he was a bold soldier rather than a careful 
general, and preferred to stake everything on the issue of a 
.single engagement. He possessed natural eloquence of a kind 
that readily appealed to liis soldiers. His loyalty towards his 
superiors was unsliakable. 

Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 32 ; Htstones, ui. 59, 78, iv, 71, 75, 86, v, zx ; 
Agricola, 8, 17. 

CERES, an old Italian goddess of agriculture. The name 
probably means the “ creator ” or “ created,” connected with 
crescere and creare. But when Greek deities were introduced 
into Rome on the advice of the Sibylline books (in 495 B,c., 
on the occasion of « severe drought), Demeter, tlie Greek goddess 
of seed and harvest, whose worship was already common in 
Sicily and Lower Italy, usurped the place of Cerea in Rome, 
or rather, to Ceres were added the religious rites which the Greeks 
paid to Demeter, and the mythological incidents which originated 
with her. At the same time the cult of Dionysus and Pereepbone 
(see Liber and Libbsa) was introduced. The rites of .Ceres were 
Greek in language and form. Her priestesses were Iti^an Greeks, 
and her tem(^ was Greek in its architecture and' built by Greek 
artists. She was worshipped almost exclusively by plebeiaas, 
and her temple near the uxeus Maximus was. under ^ care of 
the plebeian aediiles, one of whose duties was the superintendence 
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of the cdm-tnarket. Her chief festivals were the IvM Certris 
or Cerealia (more correctly, Cerieiia), games held annually from 
April 12-19 (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 392 ff.); a second festival, 
in Au^st, to celebrate the reunion of Ceres and Proserpine, 
in which wom^, dressed in white, after a fast of nine days 
offered the goddess the first-fruits of the harvest (Livy xxil. 56 ) ; 
and the Jejmtum Cereris, a fast also introduced (191 b.c.) by 
command Of the Sibylline books (Livy xxxvi. 37), at first held 
only every four years, then annually on the 4th of October. In 
later times Ceres was confused with Tellus. (See also Demeter.) 

CBRIGNOLA, a town of Apulia, Italy, in the province of 
Foggia, 26 m. S.E. hy rail from the town of Foggia. Pop* (1901) 
34,195* It was rebuilt after a great earthquake in 1731, and has 
a considerable agricultural trade. In 1503 the Spaniards under 
Gonzalo de Cordoba defeated the French under the due da 
Nemours below the town — victory which made the kingdom 
of Naples into a Spanish province in Italy. Cerignola occupies 
the site of Furfane, a station on the Via Traiana between 
Canusium and Herdoniae. 

CERIOOTTO, culled locally Lius (anc. Aegilia or Ogylos ; mod. 
Gr. officially AnHkytJiera), an island of Greece, belonging to the 
Ionian group, and situated between Cythera (Cerigo) and Crete, 
about 20 m. from each. Some raised beaches testify to an 
upheaval in comparatively recent times. With an area of about 
10 sq. m. it supports a population of about 300, who are mainly 
Cretan refugees, and in favourable seasons exports a quantity of 
good wheat. It was long a favourite resort of Greek pirates. It is 
famous for the discovery in 1900, close to its coast, of the wreck 
of an ancient ship with a cargo of bronze and marble statues. 

CERINTHUS (c, a.d. ioo), an early Christian heretic, con- 
temporary with the closing years of tlie apostle John, who, 
according to the well-known story of Polycarp, reported by 
Trenaeus (iii. 3) and twice recorded in Eusebius (HtsL Eccl, 
iii. 28, iv. 14), made a hasty exit from a bath in Ephesus on 
learning that Cerinthus was witliin. Other early accounts agree 
in making the province of Asia the scene of his activity, and 
Ilippolytus {Haer. vii. 33) credits him with an Egyptian training. 
There can be no truth in the notice given by Epiphanius {Haer, 
xxviii. 4) that Cerinthus had in earlier days at Jerusalem led 
the judaizing opposition against Paul. 

The difficulty of defining Cerinthus’s theological position is 
due not only to the paucity of our sources but to the fact that the 
witness of the two principal authorities, Irenaeus (i. 26, iii. ii) 
and Hippolytiis {Syntagma)^ does not agree. Further, Irenaeus 
himself in one passage fails to distinguish between Cerinthian 
and Valentinian doctrines. It would appear, however, that 
Cerinthus laid stress on the rite of circumcision and on the 
observance of the Sabbath. He taught that the world had been 
made by angels, from one of whom, the god of the Jews, the 
people of Israel had received their Law, which was not perfect. 
The only New Testament writing whicli he accepted was a 
mutilated Gospel of Matthew. Jesus was the offspring of Joseph 
and Mary, and orf him at the baptism descended the Christ,^ 
revealing the hitherto unknown Father, and endowing him with 
miraculous power. This Christ left Jesus again before the Passion, 
and the resurrection of Jesus was still in the future. Together 
with these somewhat gnostic ideas, Cerinthus, if we may trust 
the notices of Gaius the Roman presbyter {c. 290) and Dionysius I 
of Alexandria (r, 340), held a violent and crude form of chilhuim. | 
But the chief significance of the man is his combination of zeali 
for legal observances with bold criticism of the Law itself as m 
whole and of its origin, which reminds us of the Clementine! 
Recof^itiims. Cerinthus is a blend of judaizing Christian and 
grtbstic. 

€BRIV 11 (symbol Ce, atomic weight 140^25), > a metallic 
dhemkal elemontwhidt occurs with the rare earths in the minerals 
ciritc, samarskite, euxenite, momtaite) parisite and many, 
yttrium minerals. The particular earth contaimng cerium was 
discovered b}^ H* iKlaprolh in 1603^ whilst J. 1 Bemelius 
abiimt thnaalso examined it mdimmmto the ccmohiiioi&r 

So HiwpoTyttW 1^' 
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that it was the oxide of a new metal, which he termbd cerium. 
The crude oxidp of the metal is obtained froih cerite, by evaporat- 
ing the mineral with strong sulphuric acid, removing excess of 
acid and dissolving the residue in ice-cold water ; sulphuretted 
hydrogen is passed through the solution, which is theh filtered, 
acidified with hydrqchloric acid, and precipitated aO oxalate 
by oxalic acid ; the oxalate is then converted into oxide by 
ignition. From the crude oxide so obtained (which contains 
lanthanum and didymium oxides) the cerium may be separated 
conversion into its double sulphate on the addition of potas- 
sium sulphate, the sulphates of the cerium group being insoluble 
in a saturated solution of potassium sulphate. The sulphate 
is subsequently boiled with water, when a basic, sulphate is 
precipitated. For the preparation of pure cerium compounds 
see Auer v. Welsbach, Monaisheftey 1884, v. 508. 

The metal was first obtained, in an impure state, by C G. 
Mosander, by fusing its chloride with sodium. W. F, Hillebrand 
and T. Norton have prepared it by the electrolysis of the melted 
chloride Ann., 1875, 156, p. 466) ; and C. Winkler 
1891, xxiv. 884) obtained it by healing the dioxide with mag- 
nesium powder. The metal has somewhat the appearance of 
iron, and 1ms a specific gravity of 6*628, which, after melting, 
is increased to 6*728. Its specific heat is 0*0^79 (W. F. Hille- 
brand). It is permanent in dry air, but tarnishes m moist air ; 
it can be hammered and rolled ; it melts at 623° C. It bums 
readily on heating, with a brilliant flame ; and it also combines 
with chlorine, bromine, iodine, sulphur, phosphorus and cyanogen. 
In the case of the two former elements the combination is 
accompanied by combustion of the metal. With water it is 
slowly converted into the dioxide. Cold concentrated nitric 
imd sulphuric acids are without action on the metal, but it 
reacts rapidly with dilute nitric and hydrochloric acids. The 
dioxide is used in incandescent gas mantles (see Lighting). 

Three oxides of cerium are known. The sesquioxide, is 

obtained by healing the carbonate in a cimrent of hydrogen. It is a 
bluish‘grceu powder, which on cxjiosure rapidly combine^ with the 
oxygen of the air. r>y the addition of cau.slic soda lo ccrous salts, a 
white prccijntatc of ccrous hydroxide is formed Cerium dioxide, 
CeO.2, is produced when cerium carbonate, nitrate, sulphate or 
oxalate is heated in air. It is a white or pale yellow compound, 
which becomes reddish on heating. Its specific gravity is 6 739, 
and its .specific heat 0.0877. It is not reduced to the metallic condi- 
tion on heating with carbon. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves 
this oxide, forming a yellowish solution and ozone. By suspending 
the precipitated cerous hydroxide in water and passit^ chlorine 
through the solution, a hydrated form of the dioxide, 2CcOjj*aH^O, is 
obtained, which is readily soluble in nitiic and sulphuric acids, 
forming coric salts, and in hydrochloric acid, where it forms cerous 
chloride, with liberation of chlorine. A higher hydrated oxide, 
Ce 0 .,‘xl' 340 , is formed by the interaction of cerous sulphate with 
sodium acetate and hydrogen peroxide fLecoq de Boisbaudran, 
CQfnpies renduSi 1885, 100, p. 605^ 

Cerous chloride, CeCl,^, is obtained when the metal is burned in 
chlorine ; when a mixture of cerous oxide and carl>on is heated in 
chlorine ; or by rapid heating of the dioxide In a stream of carbon 
monoxide and chlorine. It is a colourless substance, which is easily 
fusible. A hydrated chloride of composition is also 

known, and is obtained when a solution of c^rou.s oxide in hydro- 
chloric acid is evaporated over sulphuric add. Double salts of 
carous chloride with stannic chloride, mercuric chlorid^ and piatinic 
chloride are also known. Cerous bromide, 2CeBr|*]^H90, apd iodide, 
Cel^^OH^O, a^e known. Cerous sulphide, Ce^S^, results on heating 
cerium with sulphur or cerium oxioe in carbon bisulphide Vapout. 
It is a red infusible mass of specific gravi^ 5*1, and is slowly 
decomposed by warm water. Tne sulphate, Ik formed on 

dissolving the carbonate in sulphuric acid, or on dissolying the baric 
sulphate in sulphuric acid, m the presence of dioxide, 

evaporating the solution, and drying the product obtained, at high 
temperature (fe, Brauner, Monatsheftey 1885, vi. 793)- is 0 white 
;powder of specific gravity 3-912, earily soluble in cold water. Many 
hydrated forms of the sulphate are waown, as are also double saWi 
of tho sulphate with potassium, sodium, ammoniumi thaflinm 
^cadmium sulphates, veric fluoride, CeF^^H^O, is obtained wheh tne 
hydrated dioxide is dissolved in hydrofluorfc acid and the solu- 
tion evaporated on the water bath (B. Bmuner). The sulphate, 
is formed ^ the hasiO sulphate is dissolved 
in sidphurio aridr or,whpn the dioride is dissolved in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and evapotaied in viickd Over aulphunc keid. It 
fOrins ycUoWJ 'ttTtolsli^ in the Squecris db 

standing gradually depositing a basie ealt Dembla sulphates ol 
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knavrt^- of l>jlv<2i Iwn doscr^bedi iw have »JUo pl»Q»h 

]|p0,tcg, carbonateej and a icicle., . . 

Cerrom compotind^s Recognized by the retf bre^oi^fta^te of 

oenc feydtoiftido, iElr!tled'v^beIl apdlim bypOeWk^Jte iata^ddkd 

to a cotounlisas cexoiis^sUt; For tli^i qwanftHative ctetetminiatbn ot 
tbp tal» tbetsalt$<a^^ j^recjpijtaied by cau$^; ffowb, tbe pi;efiapit^tp 
washed, daed^ aild belted, afUd finally wdal^ed as the dioKida. 

The atomic of cerinm lias been determined by B, Bratiner 

(Ckem, N€w$t Itoi 283) from? the anadysife of theosealaite; lb© 

vaJiuoa. obtain^ from r4Q‘07 to 140* 35 * 

CBftIfll|SMIll!lt HENRI (i8;2 1-1896)^ Italian polkkian md 
bom oi wealthy pavenuts at Mlhn int iSaoi, anil 
waa dtaliai:Mid for the legal profession. During his studies: he 
beeaiiiftf involved m the revolutionary mweraent. He played a 
eotiapkudus part in the* insurrection ait Milsuix in 1648^ andl also 
at Rome in 1849^ wiicm he had a scat in tlief Naitionall Assetobfy^.. 
On the collapse of the revoluitionairy government Utt was aoicstcd 
(1850), but managedi to escape to France, where he engaged 
in ccMniKierce and banking, became naturalized, and accpoi^ed/ 
a large fortune. He took a prominent part in opposing the 
Sociaost movement, and m April 1870, having subscribed a 
larger sum to the funds of a committee formed to combat tJie 
Napoleonic plebiscite, had to leave the country. In September 
the-fonnatron ottirie Third Republic enabled him to return, but he 
Boou left Paris to travel in the East, whence he neturned* with a 
fin© ait cdlection-, particularly of Japanese objects. Cernuschi 
is best known for hk publications on financial questions, more 
especially' bimetallism. Of the latter he was* an. arobnt champbn, 
and: the word itself k commonly supposed to have originated 
with* him~at feast in ks English form it is first found m his 
Silifer Vindica^ded) (1876X Among his other works may be 
mentioned : MScamque de Vichmge (18G1) ; Jllustm deq siuikis 
caopinitistfm (r886>)'; Le Bimetaiitsme en Aitgleierre (18*79)'; Le 
Gfxmd Proch de Vllnim laline (1884). He died at jlentme 
on the 12th of May i?S9G. 

CBROGRARHiY (fromi the Gr. K>^as', wiix, and to 

writeX the art of painting in wax. (See Encausitic Paintiito.)* 

CEftffO DE‘ PASCO, or Pasco, a mining town of Peru, capital 
of the department of Junin, 107 m. (221 m. by rail, via Oroya) 
N.£. ofi Juima. Pop. (1907 est.) 10,000. It is situated on the 
plateau* ©f Botnbon, 14,280 ft. above sea-lcvel, and in the midst 
of one of the oldest and richest sDver-mining districts of Petu. 
There wcije 342 silver minca in this district in. 1890,, and at the 
end of tlie 19th century tlie. average annual output since the 
discovery of the mines in 1630 was estimated at i,6oot,ooo oz. 
A decline in the silver prorhittion having set in, the American 
con^pany which had become owners of three-fourths of the 
minmg properties in the district turned its attetrtion to the 
extensive copper deposits; there, built a railway to Oroya 83 m. 
di^Etant, another, 25 m. Ibng, to the coalfields of GoHorisquisga, 
north of Ifaaco, and then erected large smelting works, (in which 
were regularly employed in 1907) 8 m. out of town and 
4 mi from limestone beds. The railway to Oiroya was completed, 
in igoj, the coal mine branch and' smelter later on, and in 1907 
the copper ouljput was 20,152,000 Ib. Tlie town of Pasco is, 
badly built aj^d. unattractive, and is inhabited chiefly by mimng 
laboumrs and their families. Its population is increafied 50 % m 
times of great mining^ activitj^. The name Cerro de Idmm h 
ttiat of a “knot’' of mountains uniting, the two gteat ranges 
of the Andes at this point. 

CBSTADDCV 'd town of Tuscany, Italy, Iht the praviaeev ofi 
Rormce; 35: m. S.S.W. by ml and r8’ m. direct from th© toim* 
of Horence. Pop. (,1901) town, 4^; commune, 9220. It wi^ 
the heme of the family of Gfovoimt died^ ancjl was 

hpiied here in 1375. HiBihoufltt (of md brick, Uke the ortfher bid 
libmes of tihe tbwnj was refstored^ in 1*803 fitted np^vttth old 
f A statue of him erected in. the prmcipsfll tqjaare in 

i%5, we?. Palazzo Peateries of \ficariale, tha resiafeneq; pf, lh6 
BodSentme'i^ stoenlly restored, to its original condykioo, 
hte a p^Ctm*e^<|U© and court adorned with coate^of mm, 
and im the fai^(^ atc various frescoes dkting from the igrtS 
the lAth centuzy. , Thettowaaaa.iyhefe^ is* ^ ^ 

fiC8arlev»eL ^ . 1 . 

Skt&w, pantioi, 5 . i ^) , pi twt 


Q 81 tfJ 9 MTBH a mitwral enoiristi^ of lead (mitKmale7:(PbCXi^ 
and Aixioiijeartafit' laad^ Th© tiamie (semetiam pwmmm 
spelfi is from the;Lat,^^fw^a„ “ whiifer Jead-’n , “ Ceifoesa 

natfiva” wasMwationecI by K,. Gesiter in *56-5, an.d iifcr<83z 
F..S# Beudant applied the name ceruse to the mioeraly whileft the, 
present form, cerwasite, i& diue to W, Haidinger (1A45)* Popular 
natn^s in early me wem fead-spar and wWte-leadroiie. , 

Gerussite crystallkes in the wthorlmmbic system and k 
isqmofphous with aragonite. Like ai»gonite it is very fre- 
quently twinned^, cotmpownd crystals being a 
piseudonheixagonal in form. Three crystals are 
usually tswmned togethier 00 two fa^s of the prism 
m { 3! iior}.„ j^rodudmg smrrayed stellate groups (%$^ ^ IT // 
and a) with the- individual crystals* intercrossing , (fl m I 
at angles of nearly Twinning, on. the faces of , n 
the prism r{;i3p},„ the angles of which are also ^ ^ . 
neariy 60% produces a ahnikr kind of grouping, ' 

brtftt winuckless coinmon. Cryatals are of frequent U 
occurrence, and they usually have very bright \ m nrif 
and smooth' faces. The mineral also occurs in nj™ ^ 
compact granular masses, and sometimes iix 
fibrous forms. It. is muidly colourltess or white,. 
sometimes^ gxjey or greentsk in tint ; it varies ^ ^ 
from transparent to^ translucent, and has an 'to. 
adhmantime lustre- It is very brittle, and has a conchoidal 
fracture. Hardness 3r3i sp. gr. 6'5, A variety containing 
7, %. of zinc carbonate,, rephucing lead carbonate,, is known a» 
iglesiasitCy from Igksias.in Sardinia, where it is found. 

The mineral may be readily recognized by its characteristic 
twinning, m canjuincti<jn with the ai^maiitine lustr© and high 
specific gravity, it dissolves with effervescence in dilute niitric 

acid. IWort the Wow- ^ 

pipe it fuses very readiJ v , /p K 

and gives reactions- for / / 7 /\<\ 

lead. CeruBsitc occurs rY 

in metalliferous veins in 

a. 3 sociation with galena, . V» « 

and has been formed by 

the action of carbonated _ i “7/ 

waters on the galena: it \ ) \fVp 
is therefore found: ia the ' ^ ; I 

upper parts of the lodes 

together with other serandary minenife , soch.as limoni tc.. Finely 
crystaUiiaed specimens have been obtained from the Friedrichs- 
scg«n mdiae near Ems in Nassau, Johanngeorgenatadt in Saxony, 
Miesi in Bohemia^ Khenixville in Pennsylvania, Broken Hill in 
New South Wales, and several other localities. DeKcate, aciculax 
crystals of considerable; length were found long' agp in the Pentire 
Gkze mine' near St Minver in Cornwall It k often found 
iui CDtasirierdi'iie quantities, and contains m much as 77I % of 
leacL . (L. J. S.)* 

CfiBUTTI,. GtOSElfPE ANT<mi0 GlAfiHilffQ 
French author aindpoBtunan, was bom ajt Turin on the 13th 
J«me;0738. He jbinjed the Society of Jesus and became professor 
atr the Jesuit colloger at Eyonsi In 1762, tUi reply to the attacks 
on his order, he* piiblfrhoGd;an gemrede de llmsUtmi etde 

la dmirim ies Jesm^E^ which; won hizoi much fanne aadl some 
esadted patponaige^^ notably that oi the ex-king Stantsliais of 
Poliiiidi andc hk grandson thn^ danphin. During the a^torions 
AKt pneoedad tAs' Revoiniiniij Cisrnfiri took the pofmlar mde,< mad 
in £T«8H published k pamphlet, MSimim paur h pemfdk ffmfuisy 
iin widabinnd^ tlrendicniit style he admoutad the claims 
,ol ihci kmE JiuL In May 1789 he presided over the. electors of 
Paris, by whom in January 1791 he was chosen member ©f the 
jOiiasukm^ ofi de^tnuent and^ afterwordk to 

the: kegfriarive Aasemiid^iF. He wm a friend ofi Mtebeaii^ whose 
poHey he sttppottod oration inriamuiioed 

Hk handf dbdr m the 3 pnI febrtmrf 1790. 01 Comtti!& 
Istorai^ nssdtr iiuferesdng; and pt^ed^ly fhe met 

me thwpepmtm hki, ea the 

|3p& gf Septotoher JWwt 

Etienne and Philippe AntoiMi 
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objiBCts ibm esipiained by ils title s FmitU vUlugi»ist^ 
^h(^flm\smminB d mm Us mJlmg 6 s\ i» Fmnce^ pam^Us^ 
ihsmtdre AiS^ Unsy d^s henm^ffts^ des Hmwoertei qm iktimsstnt 
tmtb^n cimyen, &t. It was oontismeA by af terCenalrti^si 

deaths tb^ kat mitab^a^eaFing on tihe md of iuiigu^'X7<)5. 

Cei!»ifl'trti% work® weir® published ia 1793^ in 3 wPuioajtei Ois^jthO 
p 0 m In pmpls see F* Av hvtmd vx Lm MinidmUmn 

CBRYANIM SAAVESBA^ MI 0 UBL BB (i!S4J-i>6l 6), Sp^ttsb 
rxovelist^ pJay^Mght .and poet, was horn at AtolA < 4 e 
in 1547. The attempts of biographers to provide him with an. 
iUkstricitiis geneitogy are imsnccessfull The family history beams 
with the aiimthor’s gmndfatiiier, Juan dh Cervaretes (b. i49<4>. a 
lawiyer wBio> at one time (11545-6) administered the estates of 
the du?fce de Ostma, and. resided later at Cordarva, where he dieA 
about 1555. Carvantes^ father was Rodrigo de Cervantes, an 
apothecary-surgeon, who married Leonor db Cortiima in 1540 or 
13541. The chikken. of this maicriage were Andris, (b. 1545)^^ 
jtodrea (ib. K544X (L 1546), Miguel, Rcrdr%o (b. 1550), 
Magdalena (b. ^554)' and Juan (of whom nothing is known 
bcycmd the mention of bnn in his fatlicr’s wiU). 

The cQcact date of Cervantes? birth is not recorded : he was 
baptiaed an? the 9th cii October 1547, in the ehnrdi of Santa 
M^ia h Mayor at Alcate, There are indications that Rodrigo 
de Cervantes resided at VaBadolid in 1554, at Madrid in isdi^at 
Seville in i564«is65, and at Madrid* from 1566 onwards. It 
may bei aesunu^ that his family accoimpaaied him,, aod it seems 
likdy that either at Valladolid or at Madrid Cervantes saw the 
famous aetor^manager and dramatist, Lope de Riieda, of whose 
performances he speaks enibhusiaslicklly in tho preface to his. 
plays. In 1569 a Madrid schoolmaster;, Juan Lopez de Hoyos, 
issued a work commemonitive ofi Philip II/s tliird wife, Isabel 
de Valois, who had died oa the 3rd of October 1.568. This 
volmne, entitled Histarui y rclasidn verdadera de Im enfemvedady 
lelicisifrm trdm^ y sumpiuosas eaeqmas funebres de la Sermistma 
Reyna de Espana Dona Isabel de Valoysy cont tins sax contribu- 
tionsf by Cervantes : a sonnet, four redondtllasy and an elegy. 
Lopez de Hoyos introduces Cervantes as our dear and belov^ 
pupil,” and the elegy is dedicated to Cardinal Espinosa in the 
name of the whole school.” It has been inferred that Cervantes 
was educated by Lopez de Hoyos, but this conclusion is untenable, 
for Lopez de Hoyos* sdhool was not opened, till 11567. On the 
13th of October 1568, GiuiKo Acquaviva reached Madrid charged 
with a special mission to- Philip II. ; he left for Rome on the 2nd 
of December, aitd Cbrvadites is supposed to have accompanied 
him. This conjecture is based solely on a passage in the dedka- 
tioni ofi the Galaim, where the writeir speaks ofi having been 
“ mmmmo to Cardinal^ Acqiua viva at Rome.** There is, however, 
notlreaisoii to think that; Cervantes: met Acquaviva in Madrid ; 
the pikbability isi that be enlisted os a supernumerary tixwards 
the end of 1568, thati he served in Italy aaid therej entered the 
howohold^ of Accfoaviva, wbex had beetle raised to«the cardinidate 
ohi the X7tih of May £576. There exists a warotmt {dated 
September^ 1^5, 156^) for the arrest of one Miguel da Cervantes,, 
who bod wounded Antonia de Sighra, and had been^ ccndeninedi 
in absence toihave hri t%btha^ cut off and to be exiled from 
the capital for ton* years; and it has. been sought tO) identify 
the oSedmIer wkh the fotuie author Naesidenoe 

is avatiablei AUi that is: known witAi cestasnty wilifR;€en«ixti9S 
woo iw Sboke atit^ of 1569/ forion the lond of December 
ol thdt odkMiirioimaj^^ iodged 

by ibodrigo. de KDcnhrliaites^ whfbt a view I10 pmving his scmt*b 

If it* iaidxffieait* to say pnectsely^ when Cewatilcs was in 
Anqpo^ibii/stM it ia ttOi less, dlmciaih Ua %«yt whe^ he Icfit k 

loin) thb fegidao aomy. *Thoib* is ovidbinoe, mom ms lme swtk»- 
thiW Iris^eni^^ pladd in 1570 ;; in 957x1 ho was 

soroinii ^ company eamtiiaiwiM/% ^ptam 

pm oi 

the 'WSA saStd^ 

Messina on board ^^llaiiqheia;’^ wMt fi^eil |Mvi:h>al ^ 


I (Ckrtober* 7 , 3:571) the '' Haotpiesa ’’ was. m the thickest bf the 
i cmSkt.c I As fleet eame into action Cervantes ky beMr^ ill 
I withi fever; hut, despite die. iiiiim of Iiis cemrades, 

I he^vdbemenily 'm oen rising to take his shise iieihdflghling, 

{ aitd was ymstedl witk Jiyeke meni under him in a boat, by the 
, gaUey^s saxk. He received three gmhoti woun]ds> two in dbe 
' chest, and one whksb permaiaienily maimed his right bah<8^“ for 
I tire greater glory o£ the right,^*’ in his own phrase. On tho 3oCh 
' of October' the fleet returned to Messimut, wheire Cervantes went 
I intoi hospital, and during his commksceniOe reoinved graiMB^m** 

1 aidatnonnting to eighty^two dneats. On tkr o^lh of April 1570 
I he was transferred to Captain Manuel Ponce de loebks company 
I in Lope det Figuaroa’s regiment ; he shared in the kidecisive 
j naval engagement off Navarino on tlie 71th of Oetobtir 1572, in 
j the capture, af Tonis, ©n the 10th of October 1573; and in the 
[ unsuccessful expedition to. relieve the* Gohitta in the autumn; of 
f D574. The rest of his militar>’ service was spent in) garrison at 
F^lenno and Naples,,, and shortly after the arrival of Don John 
at Naples on the 18th (d Juiae 1575, Cervantes was grantedi leave 
to^ returni to. Spain ; be received a recommendatory letter from 
Don John to Pbilip' IL, and a similar testimonial from the duke 
de Sessa., viceroy of Sicily. Armed with these credentials, 
Cervantes embarked on? the Sol ** to push' his. ckim for pro- 
motion in Spain. 

On the 26fch of September 1575, near Les Trois Maries off the' 
coast of Marseilles,, the Sol* *' and its companion* ship* the 
‘'Mendoza** and the “Higuera” encountered a sqmidton of 
Barbaary corsairs under Awnaut Mami ; Cervantes, Ms brother 
Rodrigo arwi other Spaniards were captured, and were taken as 
prisoners to Algiers. Cervantes becaonc the slave of a Giredc 
renegade namied Dali Mami, and, a® the letters found on hjtn 
wa'e taken to prove tlmt he was, a man of importance in. a 
position to. pay a high ransom, he was. put under speejai* sur^ 
veiilance. With undaunted courage and jaersritenco be, OTganiaed 
j plans of escape. In 1576 he induced a Moot* to guide him and 
other Christian captives to Oran ; the Moor deserted them on the 
road, the baffled fugitives returned to Algiers, and Cervantes 
was treated with additional severity. In the spring of 9577 
two priests of the Order of Mercy arrived in Algiers with a sum 
of three hundred crowns entrusted to them by Cervantes^ 
parents ; the amount was insufficient to. free him, and wm 
spent in ransoming his brother Rodriga Cervantes made 
another attempt to escape in September 1577, liut was betrayed 
by the renegade whose services be^ bad enlisted. On being 
brought before Ilassan Pasha, the \iceroy of Algiers, he. twwjk 
the blame on himself, and was threatened with death ; struck, 
however, by the lieToic bearing of the prisoner, Hassan emitted 
the sentence^ and bought Cervantes from Dali Manii for five 
; hundred crowns. Ik 1577 the captive addressed tto the Spanish 
secretary of state, Mateo Vazquez, a versified letter sug^tri^g 
that an expedition should be* fitted out to. seize Algiers.; thd 
project, tliough practicable) was not entertauiedi In B578 
Cervantes? was seibenced to. two thousand starokes fbr smma§ 
wJbtter begging help from Martin de Gdrcfoba^ gcreemar of Orativ; 
the punishmexit was not) however, infliefod on him. Meanwhile 
bis family were not idk. In March 15784 his fathaer presented 
i a petition to the kiisj^ setting forth: Cervantes^ setvioea ; the duke 
de Sessa repeated his testimony to the captive’s^ morifo):; in the 
^ spring of 1579^ Cervatitea’ mother applied for leavei to ex|^iit 
two tkmsond dteads’ worth of g«x)ds from? Valei^ to Algidm, 
and on thei 3sst of |uly tyjf she ggvw the Tfinitoriaii nuinki^ 
Juan Gd aeidAAtck dh laBd^ too^hiaiidredAi^ 

; dnearis. to be opplied to her sonfs miisom# On hii> sidniCervaii^ 
waa:iiidefotigiaJ&lo^'a^ the ami of 1579 howznnged to 

I aecure acfi^ate ; bud die plot was? reveailoi to? Bmma by Joeui 
B iamco. db Ran, a Bocttinican monk, who appnavs to have non*^ 
jaemd on nnacce^ of CeivaikOi. Once smdrtti^ 

! eonsphator^s lifo was spared by HasBan; wh% it Is'^becoffle^ 
deduuwi timt^* io?lon^ as he had tboixadi^ Spanxusd nsafo 
kaeppg; hla Chriitiato^lsbi^ mid mbp ware smmJ^ Om tSiP 
ayAhol May igtoitAe tm Ttkilariaks arrived in AlgieiSf tl^ 
were famtly in tisk^ for Bossmi^s tem of office was diuvriing 
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t# a. close, and the arrangate^ht of any ransom was a slow process, 
Involving much patient bargaining. Hassan refused to ajGcept 
less than five hundred §hld ducats for his slave ; the availaUe 
funds fell short of thja amount, and the balance was collected 
from the Christian *tmders of Algiers, Cervantes was alicady 
embarked for Constantinople whep the money was paid on the 
lOth of Septensber 1580. The first use that he made of his 
liberty was to cause affidavits of his proceedings at Algiers to be 
drawn up ; he sailed for Spain towards the end of October, 
landed at Denia in November, and made his way to Madrid. 
He sighed an information before a notary in that city on the 
xfitk of December 1580. 

j These dates prove that he cannot, as is often allied, have 
served under Alva in the Portuguese campaign of 1 580 : that 
campaign ended with the battle of Alcantara on the 25th of 
August 1 580. It seems certain, however, that he visited Portugal 
soon after his return from Algiers, and in May 1581 he was sent 
from Thomar on a mission to Oran. Construed literally, a 
formal statement of his services, signed by Cervantes on the 
2 1st of May 1590, makes it appear that he served in the Azores 
campaigns of 1582-83 ; but the wording of the document is 
involved, the claims of Cervantes are confused with those of his 
brother Rodrigo (who was promoted ensign at the Azores), 
and on the whole it is doubtful if he took part in cither of the 
expeditions under Santa Cruz. In any case, the stories of his 
residence in Portugal, and of his love affairs with a noble Portu- 
guese lady who bore him a daughter, are simple inventions. 
From IS82--3 to 1587 Cervantes seems to have written copiously 
for the stage, and in the Adjunia al Parnaso he mentions several 
of his plays as “ worthy of praise ; these were Lo,s Tratos de 
Argel, La Numancia, La Gran Turquesa, La h alalia naval y La 
Jerusalenty La Amaranta 6 la de Mayo, EL Bosque amoroso, La 
Unica y Bizarra Arsinda — “ and many others which I do not 
remember, but that which I most prize and pique myself on wq,^, 
and is, one called La Confusa which, with all respect to as many 
sword-and-cloak plays as have been staged up to the present, 
may take a prominent place as being good among the best.” 
Of these only Los Tratos de Argcl (or El Traio de Argel) and 
La Numanda have survived, and, though 1 m Numancia contains 
many fine rhetorical passages, both plays go to prove that the 
author’s genius was not essentially dramatic. In February 
1584 he obtained a licence to print a pastoral novel entitled 
Primera parte de la Galatea, the copyright of which he sold on 
the 14th of June to Bias de Robles, a bookseller at Alcali de 
Henares, for 1336 reales. On the 12th of December he married 
Catalina de Palacios Salazar y Vozmediano of Esquivias, eighteen 
years his junior. The Galatea was published ins the spring of 
1585, and is frequently said to relate the story of Cervantes’ 
courtship, and to introduce various distinguished writers under 
pastoral names. These assertions must be received with great 
reserve. *The birth of an illegitimate daughter, borne to Cervantes 
by a certain Ana Francisca de Rojos, is referred to 1584, and 
earlier in that same year the Galatea had passed the censor ; 
with few exceptions, tlse identifications of th^ characters in the 
book with personages in real life are purely conjectural. These 
circumstances, together with the internal evidence of the work, 

G int to the conclusion that the Galatea ^wes b^un and completed 
fore 1583. It was only twice reprinted— once at Lisbon 
(1590), and once at Paris (1611) — during the author’s lifetime ; 
but it won him a measure of repute, it was his favourite among 
his books, and during the thirty years that remained to liim 1^ 
repeatedly announced the second part which is promised con^ 
ditionally in the text. However, it is not greatly to be regretted 
that the continuation was never published ; th^h tht Gdatm 
k interesting as the first deliberate bid for fame on the part of a 
great genius, it is an exercise in the pseudo^lassic literature 
introduced into Italy by^Sannazam, and transplanted to Spain 
by the Portuguese Montemdr ; and, 1 ingenious o!r ekq^umt^^ 
the Renaissance prosei-pastoral may^ be, its innate 
stifles Cerkantes’ rich and glhwmg .realismi ;He himself ,riecog*^ 
nixed ito defects ; with all M for the Gdatea^ ^ 

ruefully allows that proposes eomtethin^' and ccndudes 


nothing/^ Its comparative failure was a tserious matter for 
Cervantes who had no other resource but bis pen ; his i^ys 
were probably less successful than his account of them would 
imply, and at any rate play-writing, was not at this time a 
lucrative occupation in Spain. No doubt the death of his 
father on the 13th of June 1585 increased the burden of Cervantes’ 
responsibilities ; and the dowry of his wife, as appears from a 
document dated the 9th of August 1586, consisted of nothing 
more valuable than five vines^ an orchard, some household 
furniture, four beehives, forty-five hens and chickens, one cock 
and a crucible. 

It had become evident that Cervantes could not gain his 
bread by literature, and in 1587 he went to Seville to seek 
employment in connexion with the pro^^sianing of the Invincible 
Armada. He was placed under the orders of Antonio de Guevara, 
and before the 24th of February was excommunicated for 
excessive zeal in collecting wheat at lieija. During the next 
few months he was engaged in gathering stores at Seville and 
the adjacent district, and after the defeat of the Armada he was 
mtained as commissary to the galleys. Tired of the drudgery, 
and without any prospect of advancement, on the 21st of May 
1590 Cervantes drew up a petition to the king, recording his 
services and applying for one of four posts then vacant in the 
American colonies : a place in the department of public accounts 
in New Granada, the governorship of Soconusco in Guatemala, 
the position of auditor to the galleys at Cartagena, or that of 
correct dor in the city of La Paz. The petition was refemd to 
the Council of the Indies, and was annotated with the words : — 
‘‘ Let him look for something nearer home.” Cervantes perforce 
remained at his post ; the work was hard, uncongenial and 
ill-paid, and the salary was in constant arrears, in November 
1590 he was in such straits that he borrowed money to buy 
liimself a suit of clothes, and in August 1592 his sureties were 
called upon to make good a deficiency of 795 reales in his accounts, 
His thoughts turned to literature once more, and on the 5th of 
September 1592, he signed a contract with Rodrigo Osorio 
undertaking to write six plays at fifty ducats each, no payment 
to be made unless Osorio considered that each of these pieces 
was ” one of the best ever produced in Spain.” Nothing came 
of this agreement, and it appears that, between the date of 
signing it and the 19th of September, Cervantes was imprisoned 
(for reasons unknown to us) at Castro del Rfo. He was speedily 
released, and continued to perquisition as before in Andalusia ; 
but his literary ambitions were not dead, and in May 1595 he 
won the first prize — three silver spoons— at a poetical tourney 
held in honour of St Hyacinth at Saragossa. Shortly afterwards 
Cervantes found himself in difficulties with the exchequer 
officials. He entrusted a sum of 7400 reales to a mercliant 
named Simdn Freire de Lima witii instructions to pay the 
amount into the treasury at Madrid ; the agent becanle bankrupt 
and absconded, leaving Cervantes responsible for the deficit. 
By some means the money was raised) and the debt was liqui- 
dated on the 2ist of January 1597. But Cervantes’ position was 
shaken, and his unbusinesslike habits lent themselves to mis- 
interpretation, On the 6th of September 159^ he was ordered 
to find sureties that he would present himself at Madrid within 
twenty days, and there submit to the exchequer vouchers for 
all official^moneys collected by him in Granada and elsewhere. 
No such sumties being available, he was committed to Seville 
jail) but was released on the xst of December on condiriom that 
he complied with the original order of the court within t^y 
days. He was apparently unable to find bail, was dilmksed 
from the public servicey and sank into extreme poverty* During 
a momentary absence from Seville in February 15^, he was 
again sumtnoned to Madrid by the treasury, but does 
to have obeyed : it is only too likely that he had not money 
to pay for the journey, 'picfo is some reaton to 1 thank tbat hs 
was imprisoxiedat Set^e in iwa, but nothirig positkek known 
of Jbis existence between x6oo o^ the 8tjk of t 

at tbeilalter date he ^sems to ihave to which 

city RhUipTIIi:h«d'rei®o(ved tte - .v 

T,. ^Since t tber^piblieatioo /{Sihfel# 
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oontributions to literatuitt hAd been limited to occa$ional poems. 
In' 1591 :he published a ballad in Andres de Villalta’s Flor de 
vtoHos y nuevois romances ; in 1595 he composed a poem, already 
mentimied, to celebrate the canonization of St Hyacinidi; in 
1S9A he wrote a sonnet ridiculing Medina Sidonia’s tardy entry 
into Cadiz after the English invaders had retired, and in the 
same year his sonnet lauding Santa Cruz was printed in Cristdbal. 
Mos<)uera de Figueroa's Comentario en breve campendto de 
disei^ina militar ; to 1597 is ass^;ned a sonnet (the authenticity 
of which is disputed) commemorative of the poet Herrera ; in 
1598 he wrote two sonnets and a copy of quintillas on the death 
of Philip II. ; and in 1602 a complimentary sonnet from his pen 
appeared in the second edition of Lope de Vega’s Dragmlea. 
Curiously enough, it is by Lopp de Vega that Don Quixote is 
first mentioned. Writing to an unknown correspondent (appar- 
ently a physician) on the 14th of August 1604, Lope de Vega 
says that “ no poet is as bad as Cervantes, nor so foolish as to 
praise Don Quixote," and he goes on to speak of his own plays 
as being odious to Cervantes. It is obvious that the two men 
had quarrelled since 1602, and that Lope de V^a smarted under 
the satire of himself and his works in Cervantes’ forthcoming 
book ; Don Quixote may have been circulated in manuscript, 
or may even have been printed before the official licence was 
OTanted on the 26th of September 1604. It was published early 
m 1605, and was dedicated to the seventh duke de B6jar in 
phrases largely borrowed from the dedication in Herrera’s 
edition (1580) of Garcilaso de la Vega, and from Francisco de 
Meditm’s preface to that work. 

The inention of Bernardo de la Vega’s Pastor de Iberia shows 
that, the sixth chapter of Don Quixote canpot have been written 
before 1591. In the prologue Cervantes describes his master- 
piece as being “ just what might be begotten in a jail " ; on the 
strength of this passage, it has been thought that he conceived 
the story, and perhaps began writing it, during one of his terms 
of imprisonment at Seville between 1597 ana 1602. Within a 
few weeks of its publication at Madrid, three pirated editions 
of Don Quixote were issued at Lisbon ; a second authorized 
edition, imperfectly revised, was hurried out at Madrid ; and 
another reprint appeared at Valencia with an aprobacidn dated 
i8th July 1605. With the exception of Alemdn’s Guzmdn de 
Alfaracke, no Spanish book of the period was more successful. 
M^em criticism is prone to regard Don Quixote as a* symbolic, 
didactic or controversial work intended to bring atout radical 
reforms in church and state. Such interpretations did not occur 
to Cervantes’ contemporaries, nor to Cervantes himself. There 
is no reason for rejecting his plain statement that his main object 
was to ridicule the romances of chivalry, which in their latest 
developments had become a tissue of tiresome absurdities. It 
seems clear that his first intention was merely to parody these 
extravagances in a short story ; but as he proceeded the 
immense possibilitiBS of the' subject beemne more evident to 
him, and he ended by expanding his work into a brilliant 
panorama' of Spanish society as it existed during the i6th century. 
Nobles, knights, poets, courtly gentlemen, priests, traders, 
farmers^ barbers, muleteers, sculhonsand con^cts ; accomidished 
ladies, inTpassioned damsels, Moorish beauties, simfde-hearted 
country'girls and kindly kitehen-wenches of questionable monds 
'‘i-<«ll these are presented with the genial fidelity, which comes of 
symporiietic insight. . The immediate vogue of Den QttixoU wsas 
due chieiy to its variety of incident, to its wealth of comedy 
bordering on faioe,.a)nd perhaps also to its ke^i thrusts atemineitt . 
cont toi pqr a riBs its reticent pathos, its large ^humanity,, and 
ite peitetinringeritkiam of life wenedefis speedily Appreciated^ << ' 
i tfeanhrhhe,. on the 12th :af Aprh 1605, Cervantes sauthorised ; 
htsi.'indriiiiker.to (mKeed Liibbon booksellen who 

tMnreatenfld to.uitBodncie their phatioai seprints into 'Castile. By 
.'|nne 'the •c^ieenaiofi ' Valladolid raheady reginded Bon Quixote 
'nfcid^Bnn^ Banea asi pnorerbial ty^s. >. Less' gratify^ exp' 
jlteri«afa»\hwadilied< the On the ie7th of June 

a(^i>''i@aspW'''de(' 3 ^Melaka,'' n".IIa‘v«mse''iginitleBian ofxdistdiute ' 

innddoh-CeKvaRtes 
> Bead.'; ' . he i «wae': jiiilaeri> 'hideoni./ 'Was > .munsed .hy . 


Cervantes’ sister Uagdidena»aad died on the Z9thof June, That 
siune day Cervantes,, his natural daughter (Isabel deiSaavedm), 
his sister Andrea and her daughter were lodged in jail on suspicion 
of being indirectly concerned in,,Ezpeleta\ deatli ; one of the 
witnesses made daraag^ charges against Cervantes’ daughter, 
but no substantial evidence was produced, and the prisoners 
were released. Little is known of Cervantes’ life between 1605 
and 1608. A Relacidn of the festivities held to celebrate the 
birth of Plulip IV., and a certain Carta 4 don Diego Astudtllo 
Carrillo have lieen erroneously ascribed to, him; during these 
three years he apparently wrote nothing beyopd three sonnets, 
and one of these is of doubtful authenticity. The depositions 
of the Valladolid inquiry show that he was living in poverty five 
montlis after the appearance of Don Quixote, and the fact that 
he borrowed 450 reales from his publisher before November 1607 
would convey the idea that his position improved slowly, if at 
all. But it is difficult to reconcile this view of his circumstances 
with the details concerning his illegitimate daughter revealed 
in documents recently discovered. Isabel de Saavedra was 
stated to be a spinster when arrested at Valladolid in June 1605 ; 
the settlement of her marriage with Luis de Molina in t6p8 
describes her as the widow of Diego Sanz, as the mother of a 
daughter eight months old, and as owning house-property of 
some value. These particulars are perplexing, and the situation 
is further complicated by the publication of a deed in which 
Cervantes declares that he himself is the real owner of this house- 
property, and that his daughter has merely a life-interest in it. 
This claim may be regarded as a legal fiction ; it cannot easil^’^ 
be reconciled with Cervantes’ statement towards the end of hjs 
life, that he was dependent on the boynty of the count de Xxmos 
and of Bernardo de Sandoval, cardinal-archbishop of Toledo. 
In 1609 he joined the newly founded confraternity, of the Slaves 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament ; in 1610 Lemos was appointed 
viceroy of Naples, and Cervantes was keenly disappointed at 
not being chosen to accompany his patron. In 1611 he lost his 
sister Magdalena, who was buried by the charity of the Tertiaries 
of Saint Francis ; in 1612 he joined the Academia Selvaje, and 
there appears to have renewed his former friendly relations with 
Lope de Vega ; in 1613 he dedicated his Novelas exemplares to 
the count de Lemos, and disposed of his rights for 1600 realcs 
and twenty-four copies of the book. The twelve tales in this 
volume, some of them written very much later than others, are 
of unequal merit, but they contain some of the writer’s best work, 
and the two picaresque stories — Rinconete y CortadiUa and the 
Coloquio de los perros—rsm superb examples of their kind, and 
would alone entitle Cervantes to take rank with the greatest 
masters of Spanish prose. In 1614 he published the J^age del 
Pamasa, a burlesque poem suggested by the Viaggio in Pamaso 
(1582) (ri the Perugian poet Cesare Caporali. It contains some 
interesting autobiographical passages, much flattery of con- 
temponury poetasters, and a few happy satirical touches ; but, 
though it is Cervantes’ most serious bid for fame as a poet, it has 
seldom been reprinted, and would probably have been fpI^^dtten 
hut for an admirably humorous postscript in prose which is 
worthy of the author at his best. In the preface to his Odw 
eomedias y echo entremeses nuevos (1615) . he good>numpuredly 
admits that his dramatic works found no favour with managers, 
and, when this collection was first reprinted (1749), the editor 
advanced the fantastic theoiy that the eomdias were deliberate 
exercises in absurdly, intended to parody the popular dram^ 
of the day. TJiw view cannot be nuuntoined, hut a shiWp dis- 
tinction must he drairin betsreen tbe eight set plays and the eight 
interludes ; with one or two exceptions,, the comedies ot set plays 
isite unsuccessfal experiments, in. Lope de Vesa’s manner, while 
the en/ramarer or particularly those m ptose, are mod^S 

af.spontaneom gaie^ and ingenious wit. , , , n 

Itt the preface to thealVowto exmpfaintt Cerv^tea had 
announced rim speedy appearance of the sequel to Dpn Qmxatc 
whidi he had vaguel^ptocnised ,at the end of the tot {Mrt Hp 
was At woek on the ifty^-ninth chapter of his couttnuation when 
he kttuited. that he bad beest i^smticipated by . Alonso Fernandez 
de.Avtjloneda of Tordesillas, whose M ingmwe 



’'Gmcvmm'y 

niOviHg'ftnidfalteMk'df ' iie>(iied«t'lfedriidiii&il^ 

del litwn on the ajsitd of- Apittl ; hie dtraa ihorae hnera-ihis fvuse 
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Hidalgo don Quixj^e dk^ tk " MaHi^ha was pattlislied^at Tat*ragdfta 1 
in 5^614. On iihe ailtactption that Fernandes de AtP^lanada 
is a ’pseuddnym, ‘tilliiaj^rioLis sequel has heen aSt!rif>ed^ to the 
Mng^s confes^r, de Alikga, tb 'Cervantes' bflld ehetny, 
Blanoo de Pat, Wlifs r>ld friendy Baitoltynife Leonardo de Argen- ! 
sola, to the t4(A great dramatists, liope de ¥ega, 'l%$o ‘de 
MtolHna and *Riffi‘(le Alart6n, to Alonso Fernandez, to Jnan Jos6 
Martt, tb !A3|bhso Lamberto, to Lots de Granada, and probably . 
to of these attfibntions ore mafmfestly al*«urd-^' ! 

'forexifcS|®b, J.tiis de /Granada died seventeen years before the > 
first of Dm 'Qt^p0ie was piibKshed'-~and all of them are ; 

conjectures * if AveBaneda be not the real name j 
author, his i^fity is stHl undiscovered. His book is | 
tibi devoid of literary talent and rbbust humour, and possibly 
he began it vmdet the impression that Cervantes was no more ; 
likely to finish DM Quixode than to finish the Gdlatea. He 
siiotild, however, havt abandoned his project on reading thej 
annoanbembrtt m the , preface to the Notfd^ exemplam ; what : 
he actuailly did was to disgrace himself by writing an insolent i 
preface taunting Cervantes with his physical defects, his moiwl ; 
mfitnflties, his age, loneline^ss and e?cperienceB in jail. He was : 
too intelligent to imagine fflbat Ifis continuation could hold its 
own agahmt the huthSitie 'sequel, and metligrtantly avowed his - 
totentfon bf btfing first in the field and so spoiling CervameS' | 
market. It is quite possifile that Don t^uixoiU noi^t ha^ been i 
lefft Incottijfiete bat W this insulting intrusion ; Cervantes was 
% lefeutely writer and was, as he ‘states, engaged ^ El Engo^ I 
S \os of os, Lrts Semnwas dd Jardin and El Pain&so B&nnrdo, none ' 
of which have been preserved. Avellaneda forced him to 1 
concentrate ’his attention cm ’his 'mosterpieec, and the autheMttiC 
second part Of iEbn appeared towards the »end of 

Ho bodk more uignaliy contracts the maKam, ^cpnoted by the 
Badhelor Carrasco, that ** no aeCond part was eyer gmd.*^ It 
is true thatJfJieiast fourteen chapters afe'dasmaged^ undignified ^ 
demmeiatiems of AvdBatieda ; but, apart fmm thfe, the second 
part *61 Don 'Quixott h On improvement on tfhefirst. t'be humour 
ts more ^subtle and mature '; the styde is ot more even exc^EfBence;; , 
and the chatadters df the bachelor and of 'the physidim Pedto 
IteCio de Agiiero, are presented With a more vivid dSeicft than 
any of the secondary characters m the first pa/rt. Cervantjes had 
dl^riy profited by the criticism of those who <ib|ected to '' the 
countless cudgelKngs infficted -on 'Sefier Don ^Quixbte," and to 
the irreleyant iUte^lation of extraneous stories in the te%t, 
I!>on Quixbte mbvhs through the second part with unruffled 
dignity ; 9anch6 Pania loses something of hfe rustic cunn>^, ; 
but heegaihS in wit, ’sense and manners, llie Original concejnion ‘ 
is undhanged ih essentials, >but it 'is more logicttlly dcveteped, 
and therb is a notable progress in cotistructlion: 'Cervantes j 
had -grown to' loVe his fcni^t and fequire, and he bndemtood bis 1 
own creations butter ‘than at the outset:; more oompliJtdy i 
master of bis Craift, he mvote bis sequel wilb the unfaltering I 
confideh'ceidf aTCnowned artist bent on sustaining bfe reputation. 

Ibe/firrt part trf ^Don 'Qtidxbi^lAB,d been reprinti^ Wt Maidrid' m i 
1606 ; it had been pThduced at ©russets in i‘6b'7 and t6«i, aend i 
at ^ilan in ifiio ; it had been translated into En^sfe in | 
and into Frendh in *1614. Cervanms was celebmted tn- and out j 
6f Spain, but bfe edebtity had niot brought Wm ^wealth. 'Phe ! 
membets of the French special embassy, sent to Madri#^iin| 
February 16^5, under the Commandeur de Sfllety/ heard with 
ama»emdtllhat the a^thmrtof theGatof^tt> the n»dt^ws>emnpktm 
and Bm Quixote wis ** bid, a soldier, a gentleman an^ 

But his tHiMfe were laitndst at On ‘end. Thm^h islififig% 
be Wotbed assianous^at Jtai TrSdfos y S^imurndu, 

S dh, as be had j#c6stly pre^Med in fhe’piOfaee to ^ttieoeccmS 
t of Don Quixote, womd V be^l 

k ever written in oitr It fe' ^ mNSst >eamfu% 

^ prose works, and the least anirnatad^Or wiitraOtive 
Of of fat^eawd of’waqmigpow^ | 

vfeibte. GOrVailtes wai^ nm de^^ Efe iwas; 

Oittackedby drepay/^^ on the Aptfl W6i6. tee^ <«he ! 

saotAmetit of ektmme uhOtiob ; ’ne3rt'#ty ; 


"''‘‘withbfe^faefe^noovto^ totheawtescrfitte Tertiaries 

Of St iPVands; and bn Apuil wasMimiHed m 

attached to t)m mtipem of Tkinitiariim in the GiUe de 
Cahtarrafnas. There hO rests-^he «st©ry erf Jirs irnnadiis ‘be^ 
•removed in 1633^0 the Cahe 4 )A Huitiiil^eroiiaB ho ioundsution 
in faCt-^-^but the <exact position ystf his grave is '^tmknowin.*. »jEaiiy 
in 1617 PwsUes y^Sigistnundu wospuhfedied, amiposaerf^O^ 
eight editions within ♦two 3^ ears but the interest in it soon died 
'away, a/nd it was not reprinted between 162-5 /and rpq. 
Cervantee’ wife died without issue on the jist of Octobeif iij^ 6 ; 
-his tiatnsral daughter, who survived both the child of her first 
marriage and her second husband, died <on the ^ofik <if September 
"^652,. Cervantes is represented ^solely by his works* The 
Novelas exemplares alone would give him the foremost pSace 
among Spanish novelists ; Dm Quixote entitles him to rank 
*wit!h the greatest writers 'of all time : “ children turn its leaves, 
young people Tsad it, grown men understand it, old (folk ipataise 
itl" ft has outlived all changes 'of literary taste, land is even 
more popular to-^day than it was three icenturies aga 
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‘Migudl de Geroemtefs SuamdfU (Madrid, 903, 3 vols.) ; C^ros 

eomplbtm (Madrid, T:S63-:ftS64, at« vol«;), edited by 0 man tEwgenio 
fJIartapeUbiiscU,; <j>oinp^ Works (Glasgow, S vols. m 

progress),, edited by Jaanes Fit^maurice-Relly ; Don Quijote (Madrid, 
i833-r839, 6 vols.), edited by /Diego ■Clemenciu ; tyon 'Quixote 
(f-.ondt3n, 1*8^9-^900, 2 vols), edited by ‘James Fit(»mauiHoe^'‘Kolfy 
and John Ormsby; Don Quijoie .(Madrid^ fi905^t«9o6> 2 mAu. tin 

f ogapes^, odited by Clmaaeate Corti^hn ; Mimomte ^ X^imkllo 
evoJla, 1905)^ edited by Francisco fiodriguez Marin : Ephtola d 
dUo Vazquez (Madrid, edited by Efitxilicfl *Clptardo] ; 

K in 'Apjmz, Edudio ivkiOrieoHmtioo odh^e Noo^as ejmnpkms de 
mus (Madrid, Branoho© A. de loa»a, htts ^meim 

\Ofemplme$ de C#WHi4W« iPdadrid,/ ; Fr^oiaco Radi%ufKJWUrin, 
Jkl4^aysu4$ ** El Cflpso Extrempno ** /Sevilla, X'Vpt,) i I^rcispTOaz 
de lisoovar, Apufites escMtcos cervanHinos (Madrid, X905) ; Mantidl 
yo^^OsxcidLt Edu<Ho hriiico uoerots dd entrent^s “ El ** 

(Madfifl, r Alfred MoreMFatio, ^*Espagne de Dtm Dmokotte in 
mtmdee mr liE)Xpeigne\(PQxm,iiB^5, ; JnlioPuyoi.y Alonso, 

d^sfado sociedque fefieja El Qu%]Ole** IJMaarid,, i 9 o$) ; James 
FitzmanricetKelly, Cervantes in England (Ldridoti, 1903) ; Raymond 
Fbtd6h’6-t>cJboB©, Etude ^sui^ ** Ld Ha firtgida^ in the Htmve Tnspunique 
(^af^'rg99)/vo4. vi.pp a56*396‘; Benwfietto iOW>ce, Dai? 
id ** Vitqo *dei ParnaOOi * vo the Homenmfe d MenMdez y Peiayo 
(Madrid, <(899)1 voi L pp. i6j-*j: 93; Paul Gronssac, l/ne Emgme 
litUraire ; le Don Quichotte d* Avellaneda (Paris, tgo^) ; Ak^d 
F emandez'de Avellaneda, El inemioso Widmgo Don ^QUixeUe 'Ss la 
Mantha (Barcelotm, [^9^51)^ itmted hy '3l5KnMiiMz 

Felayo ; Judi© <Cejwdor y Fnanoav X« Jjengua 4^ rDert/dUlee (Madrid, 
*905, ^fec.)4 M^'tin FernAndez de; Navorretc, Vida de Miguel ^ 
Ceivanies Saavedra (Madrid, ; Crist6*bal Ferei *P0,^txiT, Docu- 
nmtos Cerbernftno's kastd mom tn^ditos (Madt^, ^897^1902; 2 vdl^ ) ; 
Rmilio y Moriv' Mfemirides CervafOmas (MoidrM^, 1905) ; 

Fiflurtcisbo /Rodriguez Marini Cixrvanteo 4stuitiP an 41^4^15^5 

(Sevdle, 499 ^)* 

OEftlTERA, FASOIIML mmEWA T TISMBVK (^839^3909), 
Spariisfe admiml, was bom.^at Medina ^idoriia ^on the 18th bf 
Febmary ‘1839. fUk &hdmd an ^eaiiy and 

hfefewnily^m: 4u’m to the naval kjadot setod at 4 !hc!iige of twelve. 
As took part in the naval^of**^ 

jcoootbf llfertwcco during th^ cimipa^a TBaien lifti was 

^^some Millie %ngfigedm opemttwis in life Sulfa fekiwtevi^ 
tPhtfip^nes. AfterWiads he was om tjlwe West itidion natation 
<dtertwgtfe6feierly part^ofibe fiwt ‘(Mian War 
ti Spain in on the Basque coast against itoCkirliaifa. 

‘Be 4 irtk%ui«iiw bmseif in ddfendi^ 
iCndk WM wm mA tikigpfim 

prom^fhkn tfp raassuiiiiessiaad^i^^ 

iconiui^#! woa kaosidhd of 

^ Mfffitosy and' l^vahlidBt, 
pdejibestdoB oewdsrrfl-wlafiiafiS; ^^OertWra-’iiafl^^ 

fSacM’ohi^e hoiid of tfaaiBiBian tniid 
tteoikned' 

iKfaiii 

’poifiM^ffaoiimi'^dedlifk 
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6ti this dthlif hand, trfiwisely cut down th^imvalt'^tiniatfea. ' When 
j!^*l8^8'ihe Spanish- American Wai* (^.v.)brdke ont, he was Chosen 
to cdtnmand a st^nadron composed of fow fkist^lass ctuisers, 
the Matia Thfetcsa,'^' his flagship, ‘‘ Oqti^do/' Vizcaya/* 
and '^Coidm'b'us/’ and sevctnl dc^troym. Thfe ill-feted squadwn 
only started npoii its techless cmise across the 'ocean nftor its 
gallant commander had repeatedly warned both the minister of 
marine and the prime minister, Sagasta, ih despatches from Cadiz 
and from the Canary and Cape Verde Islands, that the shi»pS 
^vere insufficiently provided with coal and ammunition^ Some 
it them, indeed, even lacked proper guns. In compliance with 
he insttnetions of the government, Admiral Oervera made fer 
helanffiocked hartiotirof Santiago deCube, where hcco'^perated 
i the deTence, landing some guns and a nava 4 brigade, an spite 
t his enetgertic representations, Cervera received an order from 
ladrid, dictated by political considerations, to salty forth. Jt 
ncant certain destruction. Tl’ie gallant squadron met forces 
tebly superior to it, and was totally destroyed. The admimi, 
tree Of his captains, and 1800 sailors tend marines were ttken 
h the victors to PoltsmOirth, New Hampshire, U.S.A, After 
tfc war, Cervera and his captains wem triced betkjre the^iaprem® 
nval and military court of the realm, which hotaoiaipably 
acquitted liheni all. In 1901 he became vi<ie-<admiral, in 
wt appointed Chief of of the Spanish navy, and in 1903 
ws made We senator. He died at Puerto Real on the jrd «rf 
Aril tqoq. 

or mote property Tsesarevich, the dtte of 
ththeir-apparent to the Russian throne. The full official title 
is lasliednik Tsesarevich, i.e. “ heir of Caesar,” and in Russia 
'fheheir to the throne is commonly tiaHed skwply Naditinik^ the 
Woi Tsestfrevich never being used alone. 7’«2rwj»«/.,iaiform now 
inUh Used in England, means ’s'knply any “(king’s son ” ; it is an 
antqnated term now out of use m Rwssia, and was last borne 
as fcir to the throne by the tmfwtuwate Aiexrius, son of Peter 
lihe ^teht. The style of the wife lof <!he tisesaiPBvich sis Tseearamki. 
The De-Sare witch handicap race at Newmarket, founded in *839, 
was tamed after the prince who was afterwards A'lo*ander II. 
of Rissia, who paid a state visit to England that year. 

(TdASn, GnJSEFWE, called II Cavaliere d’ Arpowo ((born m 
nr abut i!;68 and created a “ Cavaiior© di Cristo ” Ijy Pope 
‘Clemtit Vlfll.), also named II Giusepfano, an Italian painter, ; 
much encouraged at Rome and munificently rewaimfl^. His 
fatheihad been a native ©f Arpiwo, hut Giuseppe htbnsolf was 
born n Rome. Cesari is stigmati/ed tuy J.anzi as not less the 
corrofer of ta^fc in painting than Marino was in poetiy ; indeed, . 
anortar (if the nidknames of Cesari is “ II Marino de’ Pitton ” ; 
(the petoriad Marino). There was spirit in Cesari’s heads oi 
men art! horses, and has Itesoms in the Capitol (story of Romulus ' 
and Rttnus, Sec.), which occupied him at intervals durii^ forty 
years, ire well Cc^Ured ; but he drew the human form ill. His 
perspective is faulty, his extremities monotonous, and his I 
ibiarosturo defective. He died in 1640, at tlie age of seventy- i 
two, orperhaps Of eighty, at Rome. Cesari ranks as the head of ' 
the “l^aliSts ” of his period, as oi^t»ed to the “Naturalists,” 
of whon*. Michelangelo da Caravaggio was the leading champion, 
— the .sobffled “ idealism ” 'consisting more in 'aMdkldM fadUty, 
and'diste^aid of the common facts and common-sense of nature, 
than in ^iy’rtting to which so lofty a name conld be propculy 
flccordea.' 'He WaS a man of touchy 'and irascible character, and 
rose froftl JittlUty to the height of opuleftce* His (brother 
Betitiardih* assisted in many of ’his worfes, 

‘IfeLOtHORB (t73CK«t308), 'ItaMam poet, was 
■both at 'Pl^a, in t j 'bf 'a noWe hiut impoworished iaonily . At 

the tmiveflty' of his native plttoe his iliteiwry pnogrest pwocured 
^for Wm at tVelryeaflyagfe the (Anir of 'rhetoric, and mtf68 the 
prcJfeSsdrshfo of Greek and Hebrew. On the Tavasion of Italy 
•by the yren!h,hie gafvehiS’f^-tP<!li«r«a«Me,weoeived a pension, 
and was male kpight of the i#Oh tbhWn'hy Napoieon I^,'to wbont, 
te' cOhseSqtW^icey be addressed a bombawrtc tmd i efcttaufta^ 
•dfrt?o^hg liiflted •Pmm. 'thsiirioed « ibeSt.lcn^ 
.ttteslfttSy ctf'Bomer tmd OHsian. "Much praitei alwmrtxbe.gjsvan, 
tb bf the Wftif, Iter heihasiMrt scrufded toAdd; nMhit^ 


andifiodemize. Omsbii, which he held to bo the finest of pooms* 
nena^on the otlwr hand, considerably improved in tramvlation | 
and th« appearance of his version attracted much attention in 
'‘ofj 4 I'ranc^ and raised up many imitators of CheiGssiMiic 
fetyie. vjisarotti also produced a .number of works in .prose, 
mclumng t. Course of Groek Ixtoeaturt, and essays On tkt Onein 
and Progress of the Poetic Art, Oh the Semees of the Pleasure 
/wra rregarfy, On the Philosophy of Irnguege m 4 On 
the PhUosopk} ,of Taste, the last being a defence of his own 
great eccentractics in crificism. Hi.s weakness was « .strahuna; 
after novelty, ‘^is gtyje forcible, but full of Gallu isms. 

S>iL workv,, in 41 vols. 8vo, began to appear at 

(Pisa m 1800, aarf-aas ooffri)lcteil in 1813, after ln.ii death. See 

Julosofo detie iettere.hy 


'CESENA (anc. Cae>na), a town and episcopal see of Emilia, 
iralr, m the powince tf ForJi. 12 im S.E. l.v raij from die town 
of oTorli, t^e lme bet /gen Bologna 4ind lUmini, 144 ft. above 
sea-hyel. Pop. (.905) 1^,45 (town) j ^3,468 (commune). The 
town n picturesq^ly siLua»d at tlie foot of the slopes of the 
Apennines, and is crowneo^jy ^ medieval fortress (Rocca), 
begun by the emperor Irode^k I. (Barbarossa) probabh', but 
a tered and <a^d to kt^ To cathedral has twp fine marble 
^tars by the Lombardi of Vd^^r their school). The library, 
built for Domenico Malatesta in 1.^3 t,y j£atteo Nuzio, is a fine 
early Remaissatic* buildmg, and ate eternal arrangements, with 
.the on^mai .fksks to wmch ^ stifl chained, are 

tepeemhy well preserved (see J. W. fhe Care of Books, 
Cambraige, 1901, p. 199). In it are vaJuaig ^SS.. many of which 
wore used by Aldtw Manutius. It also coi. ^;na ^ picture gallery 
with a good “ PresentaPon in the Te^jj. » V Pr^esco 
Fmncia. There are some fine palaces on town, Three- 
<)uarters of a mik south-east on the hill stam.. (!,» handKome 
church ctf S. Maria del Monte, after the style of 'rnmante with 
icarved stahs of the i6th century. Wine, hemp a.^ 
raain artacles of trade. About the ancient Caesena^j^^jg jg 
in clftssicai authors : it is mentioned as a station ^ Via 
Aemilia and as a fortress in the wars of Theodoric an Parses 
During the middle ages it was at first independent. ^ ' 

lit was .»nsuccessfully .^fended by the wife of T rancesco 
lord of Foiii, against the paipol troops under Albornoz, In aS..' 
it waa.sackad -ty Cardinal Robert of Geneva (afterwards CIem!j\^ 
VII., antipope). It was then held by the Malatcsta of Rimi; 
until a465, when it came under the dominion of the church. 
Both Pius VI. (1717) and Pius VII. (1742) were Inirn at 
Ceaema. (T. As,) 

GESKOLA, tUIGI PALMA DI (ifS32-i904), Italian- American 
soldier and archaeologist, was born net^r 1 urin on the zofh of 
July 1832. Having served in the Austrian and Crimean Wars, 
in 2.860 he went <to Now Vortc, where h« tapgl^ ,ItulkQ And 
Frenoh and founded a military s^o®l lor officers. He took 
ipafft in 'the American Civil War as ^©nel of a cavalify rcgiipent, 
■and .at Aldic (June 1863) was wounded and taken prisoner. 
He was released from Libby .prison early in 1864, served iri Ihe 
Wilderness .and Petersburg corqpajgns (2864 -65) as a brigadier 
lOf 'cavalry, and at the close of the wm was breveted brigadier- 
Igetiecal He was then appointed United Stat^ consui at 
Xownaca'in Cyprus (2865 -187, 7^), During hk stay in the island 
he carried on «xcavations, which resulted in the discovery of a 
laoigB number of antiijuities. The coflection was purchased by 
the Mietropolifaa Museum of Now York, and Cesnola became 
direotor in 1^9. Doubt having been thrown by Gaston L. 
Eei2orda2i)i,.inian.aptide ki the New York HeraU, (August 1880), 
upon; the gunuinenessof his restotarions, the matter was rclerred 
,to a special oommittfe^ which pronounced in his fayopr.^ He k 
-the 'autbw of Cyprufs,, us ewAeut Critics., Xpntftst and Ttfri^s 
;(i877^.an'U)teKest^ book pf travel and of considerable service 
:!» the praotiopl aatiquaty,; and a Desetiptm ojf ihe 
Oeoteda CoUaeiipn of Cypriote Antiquities (3 vol?., He 

died 'in iNpw York 'on.'.'thc , aist of November 190^. was a 

,, 1) Fpr .tha-CenaoIa oontBoveray see C. U. Ctibham’s Attempt at a 
Bibliography of Cyprus (4fh ed., 29(^0) , /See alTOjartlcle CvPatts. 
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member of several learned societies in Europe and America^ end 
in 1897 h6 received n Congressional medal of honour lof con- 
spicuous military services ^ v / q 

His brother^ Almsandro Palma ni Cesnoui, bornin i»39, 
conducted excavations at Paphos (where he was U S vye-consul) 
and Salamis on behalf of the Bntish government results 
of these are described m Salamtma (1882) J ^ ^ 

CESPEDB8 (in Ital Cedaspe), PABLO DEX*S3^i6o8), 
Spanish poet, painter, sculptor and arclutectywas bom at 
Cordova, and was educated at Alcali de Hencres, where he 
studied theology and Oriental languages pn leaving the 
university, he went to Rome, where he becf^e the pupil and 
friend of Fedengo Zuccaro, under whose diction he studied 
particularly the worlcs of Raphael and of Mi^^la^ngelo In ^ 5 ^; 
while yet in Rome, proceedings were taky ^igainst him by the 
Inquisition at Valladolid on account of / letter which, found 
among the papers of the archbishop of Wedo, had been written 
by Cespedes during the preceding ye^ Aud in which he had 
spoken with great freedom against ^ boly office and the in- 
quisi tor-general, Fernando de Val^s Cesj>edes remained in 
Rome at this critical moment, appears rightly to have 

treated the prosecution with der^^^ known how he 

contrived to bring the procee^ugs to an end , he returned, 
however, to Spam a little i 577 , and in that year was 

installed in a prebend of t/ cathedral at Cordova, where he 
resided till his death ^e Cespedes has been <»lled the 

most smani of Spanish According to his fnend Francisco 

Pacheco, to whom post^ty ‘s indebted for the preservation of 
all of Cespedes’s verse^at is extant, the school of Seville owes 
to him Its introduct^ to the practice of chiaroscuro He was 
a bold and correct^^^^Shtsman, a skilful anatomist, a master 
of colour and ^ influence he exerted to the 

advantage of e/y Spanish art was considerable Cnstobal de 
Vera Tilan dr Zambrano were among his pupils 

His best pict^ ^ Cordova, but there are good 

examples^c'"’^® work at Seville and at Madrid Cespedes was 
author opuscules in prose on subjects connected with 

his poem on The Art of Patntm^ enough was 

_r^^d by Pacheco to enable us to form an opinion of the 
It 15 esteemed the best didactic verse m vSpamsh , and 
been compared, not disadvantageously, with the Georgtes 
jris wntten m strong and sonorous octaves, in the majestic 
ifeclamatory vein of Fernando Herrera, and is not altogether 
so dull and lifeless as is most didactic verse It contains a glow- 
ing eulogy of Michelangelo, and some excellent advice to young 
painters, insisting particularly on hard work and on the study 
of nature The few fragments yet remaining, amounting m all 
to some SIX hundred lines, were first pnnted by Pacheco in his 
treatise Del arie de la pmtura, m 1649 
efiSPEDES Y MENESES, GONZALO DE (1385 ?-i638), 
Spamsh novelist, was bom at Madnd about 1585 Nothing 
positive IS known of him before the pubhcation of his celebrated 
romance, the Poema irdgtco del EspaAol Gerardo ^ y desengoAo , 
del amor lasctvo (1615-1617), there is evidence that he had 
been sentenced to eight years at the galleys previous to the ist 
of January 1620, and that the penalty had been remitted , but 
the nature of his offence is not stated His treatment of political 
questions m the Htstona apologiitca tn los sttcesos del reync de 
Aragdn,y su ctudad de Zaragoza, aiios de gr y g2 (1622), having 
led to the confiscation of the book, Cispedes took up his residence 
at Seragossa and Lisbon While in exile he issued a collection 
of short stories entitled Htsionas peregnnas y exemplares (1623), 
the unfinished romance Varta fortuna del soldado Pindaro (1626), 
and the first part of his Htstona de Fdtpe IV (1631), a fulsome 
eulo^ which was rewarded by the author’s appointment as 
official historiographer to the Spamsh king Cespedes died on 
the 27th of January 1638 His novels, thoi^ wntten m a 
ponderous, affected style, display considerable imagination and 
insight into character The Poema trdpco has been utilised by 
Fletcher in The Spamsh Curate andrin The Mati of tho Mill. 

The Histonas pereennuis has been reprinted (1906) with a valuiible 
introduction by Sr Cotarelo y Mori* ' 


CESS (a shortened form of assess ” , the spelling is due to 
a mistaken connexion with ** census ”), a tax , a term formerly 
more particularly applied to local taxation, m which sense it 
still IS used m Ireland, otherwise it has been superseded by 
“ rate ” In India it is applied, with the qualifymg word prefixed, 
to any taxation, such as ** irrigation-cess ” and the like, and in 
Scotland to the land-tax 

CESSIO BONORUM (Latm for a “ surrender of goods m 
Roman law, a voluntary surrender of goods by a debtor to his 
creditors It did not amount to a discharge unless the property i 
ceded was sufficient for the purpose, but it secured the debtor! 
from personal arrest The creditors sold the goods m satisfaction,/ 
pro tanto, of their claims The procedure of cessio bonorun 
avoided infamy, and the debtor, though his after-acquired 
property might be proceeded against, could not be deprived of 
the bare necessaries of life The mam features of the RomaJ 
law of cessio bonorum were adopted in Scots law, and also in tlij 
French legal system (bee further Bankruptcy ) 

CESTI, MARC’ ANTONIO (1620 ?-i669 ?), Italian musit^ 
composer, was born at Florence about 1620 He was a pup 
of Carissimi, and after holding a post somewhere in Florence 
maestro dt cappella entered the papal chapel in 1660 In x 666 1 
became Vtce-Kapellmeisier Vienna, and died at Venice in 166 
Cesti IS known principally as a composer of operas, the md 
celebrated of which were La Don (Venice, 1663) and 11 Pop 
d^ oro (Vienna, 1668) He was also a composer of chamt 
cantatas, and his operas are notable for the pure and delic] 
style of their airs, more suited to the chamber than to 
stage 

CESTIUS, LUOIUSf surnamed Pius, Latin rhetoric 
flourished during tlie reign of Augustus He was a nativj 
Smyrna, a Greek by birth According to Jerome, he 
teaching I^atm at Rome in the year 13 B c He must have 
living after a D 9, since we are told that he taunted the sc 
Qumtihus Varus with his father’s defeat m the Teutobu^ 
forest (Seneca, Controv i 3, 10) Cestius was a ma 
great ability, but vam, quarrelsome and sarcastic Befoi 
left Asia, he was mvited to dinner by Cicero’s son, then ^ovirnor 
of the province His host, being uncertain as to hi$ ideitity, 
asked a slave who Cestius was , and on receiving the aiwer, 

“ he is the man who said your father was illiterate,” ottered 
him to be flogged (Seneca, Suasonae, vn 13) As an orator 
m the schools Cestius enjoyed a great reputation, anl was 
worshipped by his youthful pupils, one of whom imitatip him 
so slavishly that he was nicknamed “ my monkey ” by his 
teacher (Seneca, Controv ix 3, 12) As a public orator, jbn the 
other hand, he was a failure Although a- Greek, he^lways 
used Latin in his declamations, and, although he was sonetimes 
at a loss for Latm words, he never suffered from lack c ideas 
Numerous specimens of his declamations will be founc m the 
works of Seneca the rhetorician 


See the monograph De Lucto Cesho Pio, by F G LindnemiSsB) » 



CESTUI, OBSTUY, an Anglo-French word, meannk that 
person,” which appears m the legal phrases usiui que fust, use, 
or me It is usually pronounced as “ cetty ” Cestui que trust 
means literally “the person for whose benefit the trust” is 
created The cesim que trust is the person entitled to^e equit- 
able, as opposed to the legal, estate llius, if Ignd le granted 
unto, and to the use of A m trust for 6 , B^s cesiu que trust, 
and A trustee The term, pnncipally owing to its cipbersome- 
ness, IS being gradually isuperse^d in laodem law by that of 
benefioaiy ” Cesiut que use (sometimes cesim que u^e) 
means “ the person for whose benefit a use ” is treated (see 
Trust) Cestm que me is “ the person for whose Uf| ’’ lands are 
held by another (see Remainder). 

CSTACBA (from the Gr mtos, a whale), the iame of the 
mammalian order represented by whales, dolphins, mrpoises, &c 
¥rom their fish-Iike form, which is mamfestly ^ adepta* 
tion to their purely aquatic life^ these creatures are attm regaraed 
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as fishes^ althoiip^h they are true inainmals, with warm blood, 
and suckle their \ ouiig. 

The general form is essentially fishdike, the spindle-shaped 
body passing anteriorly into the head without any distiiK't neck, 
and posteriorly tapering gradually towards the extremity of the 
tail, which is provided witli a pair of lahTal, point<*d expansions 
of vskin suppornni 1)\ libious tissue, called “ lluki's," toiiuiog 
a horizontal triangular piopelhng organ, notched behind in the | 
middle line. The head is generally large, in some cases attaining 
more than one-third the entire length ; and the mouth is wide, 
and bounded b} stiff , immobile lips. The fore-limbs are reduced 
to flattened paddl(‘s, eiuascd in a continuous skin, showing no 
external sign of dn ision ami without trace of nails T'hcre arc 
no signs of hind-liinbs \ isihle cxUTnally. Tlir siirhu^' t>l tlu' 
skin IS smooth and glistening, and devoid of hair, althougli m ^ 
many species there arc a few liristlcs in the neighbourhood of > 


nunilui in in.irion.d s soiiittinit > , tlu \ present the 

excei)tioiial chdiactei ol ha\ mg t*piph\svs at both cikIs. 'I he pelvis 
IS rei)resented by a })air ot small rod-likc hones placed longitudinally, 
suspended bek)\v and at sonu distance trnm the vertebral ( olumn 
at the commencement of the tail. In sonu^ species, to the out(‘i 
surface of these are h\< <1 (die 1 d1 hon< s(»i ( aiiilagcs, the nidiment-r 
of th(* hind-limb 

f ( eth are gencidll) pustiii, hui .^\((edingl\ xanahle m nuniher. 
In existing species, they aie of sim])le, unifoim ( Imracter, VMth 
toiiical or compressed ciowns and single routh, and are never pro- 
ceded by niilk-tecth In the whalebone whales teeth are absent 
I (cxce]>t in tile ioetdl condition), and the palate is provided with 
I numerous transversely plnce.'d horny platiN, forming the “ whale- 
bone" Salivdiv glantls are nidimenlary 01 absent Th(‘ stomach 
IS complex, and the intestine simple, and only in some species 
pixivided w'lth a small caecum Tin* liver is little fissured, and 
ihrie IS no gall-bladder 1 he blood-v^ascular s>stcm is coinplu .iltd 
b\ net-likt‘ 1‘xpansioiis of Ixith aiteiics and veins, or trfta nuralnha 
'J he larynx is ol peculiar shape, the arytenoid cartilages and the 
epiglottis being elongated, and foiming a tubular prolongation, 


the mouth which may persist thiough life or be present only 
in the young state Immediately beneath the skin is a thick 
layer of fat, luld togcUai 1)\ a mesh of tissue, constituting 
the “ i)Iubbcr, ' wliicli letiiuis the heat of the body. In nearly 
all species a compressed dorsal fin is present. The eye is 
small, and not provided w ith a true lacrymal af)[)aratus. The 
external ear is a minute aperture m the skin situated at a 
short distance behind th(‘ eye. The nostrils open separately or 
by a single crescentic aperture, near the vertex of tlie head. 

The l)()U('s geneially .m -pongv in tin' tnvitics being 

filled with oil In the verteliml column, the cei vical region is shoit 
and immoliile, and the veitebrae, always siweii in number, are in 
manv sjiecies more or less fused together into a solid mass. The 
odontoid ])rocess of the second cervical vertebra, wlien that bone 
IS free, is usually v^ery obtuse, or even obsolete In a paper on 
the form and function of the cervical vertebrae juiblished m the 
JenaisiJie Zeit^chnft for 1905, Dr O Keche points out that the 
shortening and soldering is most pionouncecl m species which, like 
the right-whalcs, hvx* entirely on minute organisms, to capture 
which tlu're is no necessity to turn the head at all Accordingly 
we find that in these w^hales the whole seven cervical vertebrae are 
fused into an immovable solid mass, of wdiich the c.ompound 
elements, with the exception of the fust and second, aie but little 
thicker than plates On tlic* otlici hand, in the linnei-wh.ik s, 
several of wdiic h live e\( liisi\ cK on fish, and thus n'cpiire a ccitain 
amount of mobility in llu' head and neck, we find all the ccr\ ical 
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vertebrae much thulvct aiul (»ntircly sejiaratc from one another i-u, i. — A Section ol t lit' Kulloin 

Among the dolphin gioiij) the narwhal and the white whale, 01 Premaxilla. 

beluga, are distinguished liom all other cetaceans by the great com- *Maxilla. 

jiarative length cT their cervical vertebrae, all of which arc com- Ossified portion c.f the ines- 

plotely free In the case of the narwhal such an alinoi mal structure * ctlimoid. 

IS easily account'd lor, seeing that to use effectively the long tusk Nostrils 

with winch the male is armed a considerable amount ol mobility m Nasal 

the neck is absolutcdv essential 'I'he beluga, too, which is believed Inter-iiaru'tal 

to feed on large .md ,i( five fishes, would likewise seem to require Frontal 

mobility in the sanu ngion in onki to effect their capture On parietal, 

the other hand, the poipoise preys on herrings, pilchards and yp’ Sujira-oc capital 

macloTcd, which m their densely packed shoals must apparentlv r.x-occipital 

fall an <'as\ piey with but little exertion on the jjart of then jjq^ ’ Basi-occipital 
captoi, and we accordingly find all the neck-v ertebiac very .shoil, ’ Squamosal 
and at least six out of tlu' sev^n coalesced into a solid immov /*/, PiTiotic * 

able mass Non< id tlu v('itebrae are united to form a saciiim 


r>i,i( i.-J'ish [Ulobicephalus melas) x 
I s Misphenoid 
/ *' , I *1 ( splu'nuul 
/V lM(‘rygoid 
I i\ Posterior naics 
yv. Palatine. 

I c, \ omer 

s, S\ inphysis ( )l \i>v (I |.i 

/(/, Inienoi dental canal 

( />, ('oronoid prcKCssof 1o\u i j.iu 

( (/, ( oiidvlc 

a, \ugl<. 

sA, htyio-hyal 

/>/i, Basi-hyal 

til, ThMohv.ll 


The lumbar ,uid caiul.d virtebrac aie numerous and large, and, 1 vsliuh })ro]ects into the posterior naiis, and wlun cmbiadd \,y the 
as their arches aie md (onnected by articular processes (zygajio j soft jial.ite forms a continuous passage* between the nostrils and the 
physcs), they are capable of free motion III all (lirc'ctions The caps, trachea, or wind-pipe, in a more perfc*rt rnannei '( lu‘ brain is 
or epiphyses, at the end of the vertebral bodies are flattened I relativelv large, round m form, with its snrfac:e divided into numeioiis 
disks, not uniting until after the animal has attained its full climen- and com])lex c.onvolutions I he kidneys are deeply lobulated . the 
Sious 1 Ik r( arc largely devebped chevron-bones on the under side testes aie abdominal . and there are no vesiculae scmmales nor an 
of the tail, the presence of which indicates the distinction Ix'tween os penis The uterus is bicornuate . the placenta non-deciduatc* and 
caudal and himbai vertebrae diffuse The two tial^ are placed in dcqiressions on (*ai h side of the 

In the skull, the brain-case is shoit, bioad and high, .dnu> t genital aperture 'Ihe ducts of the milk glands arc dilateul (Jiinng 
s]>hc‘rical, in fa( t (fig 1) The sujira-occipital bone rise ^ iipwaids suckling intcj large rescivoirs, into wliuli the milk collects, and fiom 
and forwards fiom the foranum magnum, to meet the frontals at tlie which it is injected by the action of a muscle into the month ot the 
vertex, conqiletcly excluding the panetals from the upper region, young animal, so that sucking under water i.s gicatl} facilitated 
and the fiontals are t^xpancleci laterally to form th(‘ roof of the orbits. , / 1 • n 1 j 1 1 

The nasal aperture opens upwards, and has in front of it a more or hales and porpoises arc foiirHi in all seas, and somcj doljiliiK 

less horizontally prolonged beak, formed of the maxillae, premaxillae, and por poises are inhabitants ot tlie larger i ivers cif South AnuTH a 

and Asia. 'Fheir organization nece.ssitate.s their pas.sing their 
life entirely in the water, as on land they are absoluttdy helpless. 
They have, howTver, to rise very frequently to the siirfac'e for 
the purpose of respiration ; and, in relation to the upward and 
downward movememt in the watei thus neces.sitatcd, the pniK ijj.il 
instrument of mtdion, tlie tail, is expanded horizontally. The 
position of tlie no^tiii on the highest part of the head is important 
for this mode of lile,as it is the only part of the body the < ^ t'o • 


vomer, and mescthmoid cartilage, extending foiwaids to form the 
uppci jaw or loof of the moutli 

Thcic are no clavicles 'I he huincius is iieelv movable on thr 
scapula at the shouldcr-jomt, but beyond this the articulations of 
the limb arc imperfect , the flat toned ends of the bones ccmiing in 
contact, with fibrous tissue interpose cl, allowing of scarcely any 
motion. The radius and ulna are distinct, and about equallv tie- 
veloped, and much flattened, as aie all the boms of Uj< tbpjKis 
There are four, or moic commonly five, digits, ok) Uk numlxr of 
the phalanges ol tli<' sreonri ami third alw.i 1 thr not mal 
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of M'hich alx)ve the surface is absolutely necessary. Of numerous 
erroneous ideas connected with natural history, few are so 
widespread as that whales spout through tlicir blow-holes water 
taken in at the moutk But the “ spouting,” or ‘‘ blowing,” of 
whales is nothing more than the ordinary act of expiration, 
whjch, taking place at longer intervals than land-animals, is 
performed with a greater emphasis. The moment the animal 
rises to the surface it forcibly expels from its lungs the air taken 
in at the last inspiration, which is charged with vapour in con- 
sequence of the respiratory changes. This, rapidly condensing in 
the cold atmosphere in which the phenomenon is often observed, 
forms a column of steam or spray, which has been taken for 
water, ft happens, however, especially when the surface of the 
ocean is agitated into waves, that the animal commences its 
expiratory puff before the orifice has cleared the top of the water, 
some of which may thus bo driven upwards with the blast, tending 
to complete the illusion. From photographs of spouting rorquals. 
It ajipears that the height and volume of the “ spout ” of all the 
species is much less than was supposed to be the case by the older 
observers ; even that of the huge “sulphur-bottom ” (Balae o- 
pie<a sihbal i) averaging only about 14 ft. in height, although it 
may occasionally reach 20 ft. 

As regards their powers of hearing, the capacity of cetaceans 
for receiving (and acting upon) sound-waves is demonstrated by 
the practice of shouting on the part of the fishermen when engaged 
in driving a shoal of porpoises or black-fish into shallow water, for 
the purpose of frightening their intended victims. As regards the 
possession of a voice by cetaceans, it is stated that one species, 
the “ buckelwal ” of the Geimans, utters during the breeding- 
season a prolonged scream, comparable to the scream of a steam- 
siren, and embracing the whole musical scale, from base to treble. 
In respect of anatomical considerations, it is true that the external 
ear is much rediu'ed, the ‘‘ pinna ” being absent, and the tube 
or “ meatus ” of very small calibre. On the other hand, the 
internal auditory organs are developed on the plan of those of 
onlinar)^ mammals, hut display certain peculiar modifications 
(notably the remarkable shcll-like form of the tympanic bone) 
for intensifying and strengthening the sound-waves as they are 
received from the water. It seems, therefore, perfectly evident 
that whales must hear when in the water. This inference is 
confirmed by the comparatively small development of the other 
sense-organs. The eye, for instance, is very small, and can be 
of little use even at the comparatively small depths to which 
whales are now believed to descend. Again, the sense of smell, 
judging from the rudimentary condition of the olfactory organs, 
must be in abeyance ; and whales have no sense-organs com- 
parable to the lateral -line -system of fishes. Consequently, 
it would seem that when below the surface of the water they must 
depend chiefly upon the sense of hearing. Probably this sense j 
is so highly developed as to enable the animals, in the midst of j 
the vibrations made by the screw-like movements of the tail, or 
flukes, to distinguish the sound (or the vibrations) made by the 
impact of water against rocks, even in a dead calm, and, in the 
case of piscivorous species, to recognize by the pulse in the water 
the presence of a shoal of fish. Failing this explanation, it is 
difficult to imagine how whales can find their way about in the 
semi-darkness, and avoid collisions with rocks and rock-bound 
coasts. 

In the Christiania Nyi Magazin for NaUtrvidenskdberney vol. 
xxxviii.. Dr G. Guldberg has published some observations on the 
bod)- 'temperature of the Cetacea, in which he shows how extremely 
imperfect is our knowledge of this subject. As he remarks, it is a 
matter of extreme dihiculty to obtain the temperature of living 
cetaceans, although this has been taken in the case of a white' whale 
and a dolphin, which some years ago were kept in confinement m a 
pond m the United States. With the larger whales such a mode of 
procedure is, however, obviously quite impracticable, and we have, 
accordingly, to rely on posi-mori&m observations. The layer of 
blubber by which all cetaceans are protected from cold renders the 
post-mortem refrigeration of the blood a much slower process than 
m most mammals, so that such observations have a much higher 
value than might at first be supposed to be the case. Indeed, the 
blood- temperature of a specimen of Sibbald’s rorqual three days 
after death stiM stood at 34® C. The various observations that 
have been taken have afforded the following results in individual 


cases : Sperm-wixalc, 40*^ C. , Greenland right-whale, 38*8'^ C. ; 
porpoise, 35 6° C , liver of a second individual, 37 8® C , common 
rorqual, 33 4® C , dolphin, 35-6® C The average blood-temperature 
of man is 37^* C . and that of other mammals 39® C ; while that of 
birds is 42® C. I'he record of 40° C. in the case of the sperm-whale 
seems to indicate that at least some cetaceans have a relatively 
high temperature. 

With the possible exception of one West African dolphin, all 
the Cetacea arc predaceous, subsisting on living animal food of 
some kind. One kind alone (Orca) eats other warm-blooded 
animals, as seals, and even members of its own order, both large 
and small. Many feed on fish, others on small floating crusta- 
ceans, pteropods and jelly-fishes, while the principal staple of 
the food of many i.s constituted cuttle-fishes and sijuids. In 
size cetaceans vary much, some of the smaller dolphins scarcely 
exceeding 4 ft. in length, while whales are the most colossal of 
all animals. It is true that many statements of their bulk are 
exaggerated, but the actual dimensions of the larger species 
exceed tho.se of all other animals, not even excluding the extinct 
(Iinosaurian reptiles. With some exceptions, cetaceans are 
generally timid, inoffensive animals, active in their movements 
and affectionate m their disposition towards one another, 
especially tlie mother towards the young, of which there is 
usually but one, or at most two at a time. They are generally 
gregarious, swimming m herds or “ schools,” sometimes amount- 
ing to many thousands in number ; though some species are 
met with either singly or in pairs. 

Commercially these animals are of importance on account 
of the oil yielded by the blubber of all of them ; while whalebone, 
spermaceti and ambergris are still more valuable products 
yielded by certain species. Within the last few years whalebone 
has been sold in America for £2900 per ton, while it is also asserted 
that £^000 per ton has been paid for two and a quarter tons at 
Aberdeen, although there seems to be some degree of doubt 
attaching to the statement. Soon after the middle of the last 
century, the price of this commodity was as low as £150 per ton, 
but, according to Mr Frank Buckland, it suddenly leapt up to 
£620 with the introduction of “ crinoline ” into ladies^ costume, 
and it has apparently been on the rise ever since. Ambergris, 
which is very largely used in perfumery, is solely a product of 
the sperm-whale, and appears to be a kind of biliary calculus. 
It generally contains a number of the homy beaks of the cuttle- 
fishes and squids upon which these whales chiefly feed. Its 
market-price is subject to considerable variation, but frpm £3 to 
£4 per oz. is the usual average for samples of good quality. In 
1898 a merchant in Mincing T.ane was the owner of a lump of 
ambergris weighing 270 lb, which was sold in Paris for about 
85s. per oz., or £18,360. 

Whalebone Whala, — Existing Cetacea arc divisible into two 
sections, or subordtTS, the relationships of which are by no means 
clearly apparent The first section is that of the whalebone whales, 
or Mystacoceti, in which no functional teeth are developed, although 
there are tooth-germs during foetal life The palate is furnished 
with plates of baleen or whalebone ; the skull is symmetrical ; and 
the nasal bones form a roof to the nasal passages, which are diiTCted 
upwards and forwards. The maxilla is produced in front of, but not 
over, the orbital process of the frontal. The lacrymal is small and 
distinct from the jugal. The tympanic is welded with th6 periotic, 
which is attached to the base of the skull by two strong diverging 
processes. The olfactory organ is distinctly developed. The two 
halves of the lower jaw aiT arched outwards, their anterior ends 
meeting at an angle, and connected by fibrous tissue without any 
symphysis. All the ribs at their upper extremity articulate only 
with the transverse processes of the vertebrae ; their capitular 
processes when mesent not articulating directly with the bodies of 
the vertebrae. The sternum is composed of a single piece, and 
articulates only with a single pair of rilis ; and there are no ossified 
sterna! ribs. Externa! ojienings of nostrils distinct from each other, 
longitudinal. A short conical caecum. 

When m the foetal state these whales have numerous minute 
teeth lying in the dental groove of both upper and lower jaws. 
They are best developed about the middle of foetal life, after which 
they are absorbed, and no trace of them remains at the time of birth. 
The whalebone does not make its appearance until after birth : 
and consists of a series of flattened homy plates, between three and 
four hundred in number, on each side of the palate, with a bare 
interval along the middle line. The plates are placed transversely 
to the long axis of the palate, with short intervals between them. 
Each plate or blade is somewhat triangular in form, with the base 
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attaichjed to the paiate and the apex hanc:ijis;» downwards. The outer 
edge of the blade is hard and smooth, but the mncT edge and apex 
fray out into long bristly fibres, so that the root of the whale’s mouth 
looks as if covered with hair, as descniK fl by Aristotle. At the innei 
ed'^e of each principal blade are two or throe much smaller or sub- 
sidiary blades. The principal blades are longest near the middle of 
the scries, and gradually diminish towards tiie fiont <ind back of the 
mouth. The homy plates grow from a fibrous and vascular matrix, 
which covers the palatal surface of the maxillae, and sends out plate- 
like processes, one of winch peiu'trates the base of each blade. 
Moreover, the free edges of these processes are covered with long 
vascular thread-hke papill.xe, one of which forms the central axis of 
each of the hair-like fibics mainlv composing the blade. A transveisc 
section of fresh whalebone shows that it is made up of numbers of 
these soft vascular papillae, circular in outline, and surrounded by 
concentrically ananged epideinnc cellb. the whole bound together 
by other epidermic cells, that constitute the smooth (so-callcd 
“ enamel ”) surface of the bhule, \vhich, disintegrating at the fiee 
edge, allows the individual hbres to become loose and assume a 
hair- like ajipearance. 

Whalebone really consists of modified papillae of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, wath an excessive and horny epithelial 
dev(‘lopment. d'h** blades are supported and bound together foi a 
ceitain distance from their base, by a mass ol h^ss hardened epi- 
tiielium, secreted by the suiface of the palatal membrane or matrix 
ol the whalebone in the intervals of the })late-hke pioc(‘ss(‘s. This is 
th(‘ "gum” of tlic w'haJers. Whalebone vanes miKli m colour in 
diftcnmt s})ecics , in some it is almost let black, in others slate colour, 
horn colour, yellow, or even creamv-white. In some descriptions 
the blades vanegate'd with longitudinal stripes ot dilteicnt hues 
It diffeis also gre.itly m otfu’r lespects, htmg short, thick, coaise, 
and stiff in some cases, and greatly elongated and highly elastic in 
those spc'cies m wlncli it has attained its fullest developiiumt. Its 
1 unction IS to sUain the water from the small marine mollu.scs, 

( rustaceans. or fish upon which the whales suhscst. In feeding, whales 
lill the immense mouth with water containing shoals of these small 
cH'atures, and then, on closing the jaws and raismg the tongue, so 
as to dimmish tin* cavity c)! the mouth, the water streams out tlnough 
the narrow mti'ivals Ix'tween the hairy fringe ot the w'halebone 
hlcLcies, and escapes through the lips, leaving the living prey to be 
sw’allow'cd 

Although sometimes dmdod into two families. Balaenidae and 
Baluenoptendae, whalebone-whales are best included in a single 
family group under the former name. The typic<il members of this 
family are the so-called right-whales, forming the genus Balaena, 
in which ther(‘ arc no folds on the throat and clicst, and no back-fin , 
while tlie cervical vertebrae! are fused into a single mass 'J'he flippers 
are short and broad, w'lth five digits ; the head is voiy large and the 
whalebone veiy long and narrow, highly elastic and black; while 
th(‘ scapula is high, with a distinct coiacoul and coronoid process, 
'i'his genus contains the widl-known GieenLind right-whale {B. 
wv^tiretu^) of the Arctic seas, the whalebone and cul ot which are so 
much valued in commc'rce, and also other whales, distinguished by 
having the head somewhat .smaller in proportion to the body, with 
shorter whalebone and a larget number of vertebrae These inhabit 
tlu’ temperate seas of both northern and southern hemispheies, and 
have been divided into species in accordance with their geographical 
distribution, such as B. biscayensis of the North .\tlantic, B. japonic a 
of the North Pacific, B. amtvahs of the South Atlantic, and D 
antipodavum and novae-zelandiae of the South JUcitic; but the 
differences between them arc so small that they may probably be 
regardt'd as races of a single species, the black wdiale {U, australis) 
On the head these whales carry a peculiar structure which is known 
to whalers as the “ bonnet.” This is a large horny excrescence, 
worn into hollows like a much-dcnu<led piece of limestone rock, 
growing probaldy in the neighbourhood of the blow^Iiole. More 
than one theory has been suggested to account for its presence. | 
One suggestion is that it mdicutes the descent of whales from rhino- j 
ceros-like mammalb , anotlicr tliat this .species of whale is m the 
habit of rubbing against rocks m onk'r to fiee itself from barnacles, 
and thus produce.s «i kind of corn -although why on the nose alone 
IS not stated. Dr W G Ridew^ood, however, considers that the 
structure is due to the fact that tlie horny layins which are produced j 
all over llie skm are not shed on this particular s})ot. 

The pigmy whale {Neobalasna mar Rinata) represents a genus 
agiecing with the right-whales m the absence of tliroat-flu tings, 
and with the rorcjuals in the presence of a dorsal fin. The cervical 
veitebrae are united, and there are only 43 vertebrae altogether. 
The dippers are small, narrow, and with only four digits. The ribs 
remarkably exjpanded and flatteiiiM ; the scapula low and broad, 
with completely developed acromion and coracoid processes. The 
whalebone is long, slender, elastic and white. The species which 
inhabits the South American, Australian and New Zealand seas is 
the smallest of the whalebone- whales, being not more than 20 ft. in 
length. 

In contrast to the preceding is the great grey whale (Rachianectes 
slaucus) of the Nortli Pacific, which combmes the relatively small 
head, elongated shape, and narrow fiippers of the fin-whales, with 
the smooth throat and absence of a back-fin distinctive of the right- 
whales. The whalebone is shorter and coarser than m any other 
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species. In the skeleton thi‘ cervical vertebrae are free, and the first 
two nbs on each side expanded and united to form a large bony 
shield. Ill the humpback -whale (M egaptera longtmana or bodps) 
the head is of modeiate size, the whalebone-plates are short and 
wide, and the cervical vertebrae free. The skm of the thioat i« 
lluted so as to form an expansible pouch ; them is a low back-fin ; 
and the flippers, which h.ive lour digits each, are extiemely long, 
ecpiallmg about one-fourth the total length of the animal The 
atromion and coracoid piocesses ot the scapula are ludimeiitaiy. 
See k-VVhai f 

The nght-whales are built for cruising slowly about in search of 
the shoals of sm.ill floating mvertebuile, wiuch form their food, and 
are conseijuently broad in beam, vilh a fkiat-.shapcd body and im- 
movable iicck The humpback is ot somewhat similar build, but 
with a smaller hesad, and piohably attains considerable speed owing 
to the length of its flippers Ihc tinners, or roiquals {Balaenoptera), 
which piey largely on fish, are built entirely foi speed, and are the 
ocean gieyhounds of the groii}) Their bodies are eonseqiiently long 
and attenuated, and their necks are partially mobile , while they are 
furnished with capacioas ]K>uches for .storing their food. They 
chiefly ditfer from the humpback by the smaller head, long and 
slender build, small, narrow, and pointed flip^iers, each containing 
four digits, and the large aciomioii and coracoid processes to the low 
and bioad scapul.i Rorquals are found m almost every sea Among 
tliem are the most gigantic of all animals, B. sibhahli^ which altain.s 
the length ot So ft , and the small B ro^traiUy which does not exceed 
30 1 here arc certainly four distinct modifications of this genus, 

represented by the two just mentioned, and by B musciiltts and 
B borcali^, all inhabitants of Bii ish seas, but the question whether 
almost identical forms found m the Indian, Southern and Pacific 
Oceans are to be regarded as sjiecifually identu.il or as distinct 
awaits future researches, although some of these have already 
received distinct names See Rorqual. 

In the repoil on the zoology of the ” Di.scovery ” expedition, 
published m 1007 by the British Museum, E. A. Wilson describes a 
whale fref|uentmg the fringe of the Antarctic ice which indicates 
a new generic tyjic Mainly black in colour, these whales measure 
about 20 or 30 ft m length, and have a bill dorsal fiin like that of a 
killer 

1 oothed Whales — The second .suborder is represented by the 
toothed whales, or OdontoccTi, in which there is no whalebone, and 
teeth, generally numerous, though .sometimes reduced to a single 
pair, juul occasionally wanting, are normally d(‘velo]:)cd. Unlike 
that of the whalebone -whale.s, the upper surface of the skull is more 
or less un symmetrical. The nasal bones aie m the form of nodules or 
flattened plate.s, apphed closely to the IrontaJs, and not forming 
any part of the roof to the na.s.d passage, which is directed upwards 
and backwards Ihe olfactory organ is rudmuntary or absent. 
Hinder end of the maxilla expanded and covering tlie greater part of 
the orbital plate of the frontal bone Lacrymal bone either in- 
separable from the jugal, or, if distincl, large, and forming p«irt of the 
roof of the orbit. Tympanic bone not welded with the periotic, 
winch is usually only attached to the rest of the skull by ligament. 
Two halves of the lower jaw nearly straight, expanded in height 
posteriorly, with a wide funnel-shaped aperture to the dental canal, 
and coming in contact in front by a fiat surface of variable length, 
but constituting a .symphysis. Several of the anterior lilis with 
wdl-devclo])ed capitular processes, which articulate with the bodies 
of the vertebrae. Sternum almost always composed of several pieces, 
]>la( t‘d one behind the other, wifh which several pairs of ribs are 
connected by well-developed cartilaginous or ossified sternal nbs. 
External respiratory aperture single, the two nostrils uniting before 
they reach the surface, usually in the form of a transverse sub- 
crescentic valvular aperture, situated on the top of the head. 
Flilipers with five digits, though tlie first and fifth are usually httle 
developed. No caecum, except in Pkitanista, 

The first family, Pkyseterulae^ is typified by the sperm-whale, 
and characterized by the absence of functional teeth m the upper 
jaw ; ihe lower teeth being vanoiLS, and often much reduced m 
number. Bones of the skull raised so as to form an elevated promin- 
ence or crest behind the nostrils. Pterygoid bones thick, produced 
liackwards, meeting m tlie middle hne, and not involuted to form 
the outer wall of the post-palatine air-smu-ses, but simply hollowed 
on their outer side. Transverse processes of the arches of the dorsal 
vertebrae, to which the tubercles of the ribs are attached, ceasing 
abruptly near the end of the senes, and replaced by processes on the 
body at a lower level, and serially homologous anteriorly with the 
heads of the nbs, and posteriorly with the transverse processes of 
the lumbar vertebrae. Costal cartilages not ossified 

The first group, or Phys$tervnae^ includes the sperm-whale itself, 
and IS characterized by the presence of a full senes of lower teeth, 
winch arc set in a groove in place of sockets, tlie groove being im- 
perfectly divided by partial septa, and the teeth hold m place by the 
strong, fibrous gum. No distinct lacrymal bone. Skull strikingly 
asymmetncal in the region of the na.sal apertures, in consequence 
of the left opening greatly exceeding the right in size. 

In the sperm-whale (Physaigr ma^rocephedus) the upper teeth 
are apparently of uncertain number, rudimentary and functionless, 
being embedded in the gum. Lower jaw with from 20 to aj 
teeth on each side, stout, conical, recurv^ and pointed at the apex 
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until they are worn, without enamel Upper surface of the skull 
concave / its posterior and alleral edges raised into a very high and 
greatly compressed semicircular crest or w^all (fig. 2). Zygomatic 
processes of pigal bones tluck and massive. Muzzle greatly elon- 
gated, broad at the base, and giadiially tapering to the a])ex Lower 



jaw t xceediiigly l(uig and narrow, llie symplnsi-. Ik me nion tli.in 
half the length. Vi'itebuu' ('7, 1 > 11, L < a ^ , total 30 vMlas, 

or first vertebr.i, tree, all the other ttivu.d xcrtelirac united 

by their bodies and spines mlo a single mass Lleventli pair ot 
ribs rudimentary H(‘ad about onc-thiid the length of the body, 
veiy massive, hif^h and truncated, and rather compressed in fionl , 
owing its huge size and form mainly to the accumulation of a mass 
of tatty tissue filling the large hollow on the upper suiface of the 
skull and overlying the long mu//le Ihe vSingle blow-hole is longi- 
tudinal, slightly 3-shaped, and ])laced at the ujiper and 
anterior extremity of the hc*ad to the left side of tht* middle 
line The n])ening of the mouth is on the under ‘^ide the 

head, considerably behind the end of the snout Mip]>er-. 

short, broad and truncated. Uorsal hn represented bv a low 
protubt'rance See SehRM-WiiALii: 

In the lesser or pigmy sperm-whale {Cogta Inevmf^^) 
there may be a pair of rudimentary teeth in the upper j.iu, 

W'hile on each side of the lower jaw there are from o <<> 1 " 
rather long, slender, pointed and cuived teeth, wuth a coal 
mg of enamel. Ujipcr surface of the skull concave, with 
thick, raised, posterior and lateral margins, massive and roundt‘d 
at their anterior terminations above the otbils Muzzle not "longer 
than the cranial postion of the skull, broad at the ba.se, and rapidly 
tapering to the apex Zygomatic jirocess of the jugal rod -like 
LrOwer jaw with symphysis less than half its lengtli Vertebrae 
C 7, 1 ) I ^ or 14, L and Ca , total 50 or 51. All the cervical \er- 
tebrae united by their bodies and arches Ihe head is about one- 
sixtli of the length of the body, and obtusely pointed in front; the 
mouth small and jdaced l.ir below the aj)c*x of the snout; the biow-hole 


in the middle line and in front ; their outer edges, especially that of 
the right, e.Kpanded over the front of the inne*r border of the maxilla 
Very high longilmhnal ciests on the maxillae at the base of the bt‘ak. 
extending baclcw'ards almost to the nostrils, ajiproachmg each other 
in the middle line above , sometimes compressed and sometimes so 
massive that then iniuT edges come almost in contact Preorbilal 
notch distinct and nn- f llnnoid c:artilage slightly ossified Verte- 
brae C 7, ]) <), L lo Ca Oj . total 45 All the cervical vertebrae 
united. Upper surlace of the head in front of the blowhole verv' 
prominent and rounded, rising abruj)tlv from above the small, 
distinct snout Two species arc known See Botilf-nosic Whale. 

The typical representative of the* beaked wdiales is Ziphius ciwien, 
in w'hich there is a single conical tooth of moderate size on each side 
close to the anterior extremity of the lower jaw, directed forwards 
and upw^ards. Skull with the picunaxillae immediately in front and 
«it the sides of the nostrils expanded, hollow^ed, with elevated lateral 
margins, the posterior ends rising to the vertex and curving forwards, 
the right being considerably more develojitd than the left The 
conjoint nasals form <i jironounced symmetrical einmenc e at tlic top of 
the skull, piojecting foi wards over the nostrils, flat abov e, prominent 
and rounclcd m the middle hnc m front, and separated by a notch 
on each side from the premaxilkic Preorbital notch not distinct 
Kostium (seen from above) triangular, tapering fr(3m the base to the 
apex , upper and outer edges of maxillae at base of rostrum raised 
into Icnv roughened tuberosities Mesethmoid cartilage densely 
ossified in adult age, and coalescing wnth the surrounding bones cif 
the rostrum Vertebrae: C 7, D ro, L 10, Ca 22 ; total 4c; ( !u‘ 

three anterior cervical vertebrae united, the rest free. 

In the numerous sj>ecies of the allu‘d genus AJr<;o/)lodon there is a 
much coni])ress<‘(I ,nid jKunted tooth 111 ench ball of the lower jaw, 




Fig. 3 — Bottle-nose (Hvpeuu)don roUratxis) Piom a s|k t niicui taken oil 
the coast'of ScotUnd, 1882 

( ics( ( iiiu , and pLu i d obii-i'H i\ on th< < !(n\ n ol the head in advance 
ot the eyes and to the lett ot the iiiiddh Ini' , while the llippeis are 
bluntly sickle-shaped, and the back Im (n lu nlai I his -jM(n , 
attains a length oi from g to 13 ft. 

A second subfamily is rejiresented by the bottk-nose^ and beauc'd 
whales, and known as the Atphxinae In this group the lower te(‘lh 
are rudimimtaiy and concealed in the gum, exiejit one, or rarely 
twT), pairs v\hich may be largely developed, esperiallv in the male 
There is a distinct lacTymal bone. J^,xteinally the mouth is produced 
into a slender rostrum or beak, from above w'hich the rounded 
eminence formed by a cushion of fat resting on the cranium in fiont 
of the blow-hole rises somew'hat abruptly The blow-hole is single, 
crescentic and median, as in the Drlphutuhie. Fh})per-> small, ovate, 
with five digits moderately well developed A snndl obtuse ckjrsal 
fin situated considerably behind the middle of the liack Jxnigi- 
tudmal groove's on each side of the skm of the threat, diverging 
postenorU', .nnl lusuh iTU'eting in front. In external characters 
and habit, tlj^' whak , ol this group closely resemble each other. 

They appear to be aJinost exclusively feeders on cuttle-fishes, and 
occur either singly, m pairs, or in small her<ls By their dental and 
Obteological characters they are easily separated into four genera 

In the first of these, Flv ^rcro 01 bottle-nose, there is a small 
conical pointed tooth at the ajx \ ol « ach half of the lower jaw, 
concealed bv the gum during life Skull with the upper ends of the 
preniaxillae rising suddenly behirul the nostrils to the vertex and 
expanded Jaltrally, their outer edges curving backwards and their 
anterior surfaces arching foi wards and overhanging the nostrils; 
the riglit larger than the lelt Nasal bones lying in the hollow 
between the upper extremities o. ihe prcmaxillae, strongly concave 


T'k. I - Sou ei bv's Beiiked Wh il( [M t'si)pl('>do)i bidt ub) . 

VciMou Iv situab d, l/ul g< TiM.dls it <»n)* distaiic c behind the apex ; 
its point diH^cled ujiwards, and olli*n somewhat backwaids, occasioii- 
allv develo]->ed lo a gieat size In the skull the legion louncl the 
nostrils IS as m Hyperoodon^ c‘xcept that the nasals are narrow and 
more sunk between the upj)CT ends of the j')remaxillae ; like those of 
Hyprroedon, they arc concave in the middle line m front and above. 
No maxillary tuberosities Preorbital notch not very distinct. 
Koslrum long and nairow Mesethmoid in the adult ossified m its 
entile length, and coalescing with lla sui rounding bones Verte- 
brae C 7, D 10, L TO or 1 I , ( a Ki 01 .lo , total 4(1 to 48. Two 
or three anterior cervicals united, the rest usually free 

'I hough varying m form, the lower teeth ot the different 
iiunibus of this genus agiee m then essential structure, 
having a small and pointed enamel -coveied crowm, com- 
posed of dentine, which, instead of surmounting a root of 
the ordinary character, is raised upon a solid mass of osleo 
dcntin(‘, the continuous growth ol which greatly alters the 
toim and general appearance of the tooth as age advances^ 
as in the i ase of A/, luyauh^ wdicre the long, narrow, fiat, strap- 
like teeth, curving inw^cirds at their extremities, meet over 
the rostrum, and interfere with the movements of the jaw In one 
species (A/, gravx) a row of minute, conical, pointed teeth, like 
those of ordinary Dolphins, 17 to 10 in numlier, is piesent cv^en in 
the adults, on each side of the middle jiart of thr ujgiei jawg but 
embedded by their roots only 111 the gum, and ind in bony sockets 
d his, with the frequent jiresence of rudimentary teeth m other 
species of this genus indicates that the beakiHl whales are denv ed 
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d)l .1 Ik ilv( d Whale (M i sopiodon densiind] i<) 


fiom aiK.estiai forms with teeth of normal clauacler m both jaws 
The species are dislnbulcd m both northern and southern hcmi- 
spheies, but most frecjiient m the Uttei. Among them are A^ hidcns, 
M. extropaeuSf M. densirostriSy M . lavardt, M ^rayx and M hector t ; 
but th< i< i (ill much lo be learned w'lth regard to their characters 
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and distribution. This /;roup was abundant in the riiocene age, as 
attested by the frequency with which the nnpenshablc long, c\]in- 
dncal rostrum ol the skull, of more than ivory denseness, is found 
among the rolled and waterworn animal remains which comj^ou* 
the “ Ixme-bed " at the base of the Ked Crag ot SuHolk 

Finally, m Ainoux's beaked whale [Ueranlii s nniouM)^ of New 
Zealand, whith grows to a length of 30 ft , tluK ao two modcrate- 
si/ed, compressed, pointed teeth, on each side ot tie ''\mphysis 
of the low^er jaw, with their summits directed forw.LicK, llu^ antt*nor 
being the larger of the two and close to the front of the jaw. Upper 
ends of the premaMllae nearly symmetrical, model ately elevated, 
.slightly exiianded, and not curved loiwaid over the nostrils Nasals 
broad, massive and r()undc‘d, of nearly e(|iial size, forming the vertex 
of tlie skull, flattened m front, most prominent m the middle line 
Pieorbital notch distinct Kostimn long and narrow IVh'sethmoid 
partially ossihed Small rough eminent es on the outer edge oi the 
upjier surface of the maxillae at base of rostrum. Verlt la u 
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C 7, 1)10, L 12, Caiq; total .jS Th(' tlnee anterior cervicals 
weUled, the rest free and well developed \]q)aieiitly this whale 
ha‘i the power ol thrusting its teeth up and down, exposing them io 
view when attacked 

In a familv b) themselves — the Platinistidiu - .\\v plactxl thice 
cetaceans v/hkh differ from the meinbcis of tlu j»i<(tding and the 
following groups in the mode of articulation ot the iibs with the 
vertebrae, as the tubercular and capitular articulations, distinct at 
the comm en cement of the senes, gr.idually blend together, as 111 
most mammals The cervical vcrtebr.ie arc all fiee d'ho lacrymal 
bone IS not distinct from the jugal The jaws arc long and narrow, 
with numcious teeth in both , the symjihysis ol the low^er one 
exceeding half its hmgth Externally the head is duided fioin the 
body by a slightly constricted lU'clc. Pcctoial limbs liroad and 
truncated Dorsal fin small or obsolete In habits these doljihins are 
fluviatde or estuarine In the Indian susu, or Ganges doljihm 
(Plaiam^ta gaiigrtua), the teeth number about on each side, are 
set nt'ar together, are rathei kvrge, cylmdjical, and sharp-pointed 
111 the young, but in oUl animals acciuirc a large Litc'raily coiii- 
jiressed base, which m the postciior jiart of the senes becomes 
irreigularly divided into roots. As the conical enamel-covered crown 
wears away, the tecdh of the young and old animals have a totally 
different appearance The beak and tooth-bearing portion of the 
lower jaw are so narrow lhat the te*eth of tlie two sides are almost 
in contact Maxillae supporting large, incuivcd, compressed bony 
crests, w'hich overaich the nostrils and base of the rostrum, and 
almost meet in the middle line above Orbits very small and eyes 
rudimentary, without crystalline lens I flow -hole longitudinal, 
linear Vertebrae C 7, D 1 1 , L 8, Ca 2 5 ; total 51. A small caecum. 
No pelvic bones. Dorsal fin 1 ejiresentecl by a low riclge 

The second genus is repiesented by Inia gcoffroyty of the 
Amazon, m which the teeth vary from 26 to 33 pairs in each 



P3(, 7 — River Plate Dolphin {^lenndelphi'i hlamvtllei) 


jaw, at tin j)( »- i( 1 loi j>ai I w illi a <li dine f till )< ich .i1 IIh inner 

side ol lli(^ base of the crown Vertebrae : C 7, D 13, L 3, (. a 18 ; 
total ji. Ii.msverse processes of lumbar vertebrae very broad 
Sternum shoit and bioad, and consisting of a single segment onlv 
Dorsal tin a mere ridge 'I he long cylindrical lostrurn exteinally 
furnished wath scattered, stout and crisp hairs The third type is 
^tciiodelphis hlauiviUct^ the River Plate dolphin, a small browm 
species (fig 7), wath from 50 to Oo pairs of teeth in each jaw', 
funnshed with a cingulum at the base of tlu* ciown Jaws ver\ long 
and slender. Vert(*biac C' 7, D 10, 1 . 5, ('a i<i , total 41. Tians- 
verse processes of the lumbar vertebrae extremely broad Sternum 
elongated, composed of two segments, with four sternal ribs attaclied. 
Dorsal fin rather small, triangular, junnled Blow-hole transverse. 
In several respects this sjiecies connects the two preceding ones 
with the Delphi nidae (see Doi phin) 

The last familv of existing cetaceans i-^ tlu* abca « -nu ntnai' d 
Delphinidae^ which me hides the true dolphins, porpoises, grampuses 
ana their relatives Asa rule there are numerous teeth in both jaws ; 
and the pterygoid bones of the skull arc short, thin anrl involuted 
to form with a process of the palate bone the outer wall of the post- 


})alalin<‘ an-sinus Symph\ sis of lows 1 jaw short, * i moderate, never 
exceeding one-third the length of the jawu L«u.rymal bone not 
distinct from the jugal 1 ransverso processes ol the dorsal verte- 
brae gradually transferred liom the arches to the bodies of the 
vertebrae without any sudden bicak, and becoming posbriorly 
continuous serially with the tiansverse jnoc esses ot the lumbar 
vertebrae* Anterior ribs attached to the 


transverse 
the body 


or. 


process by the tubercle, and to 
the vertebra by the head ; the 
lattcT attachment lost m the postenoi ribs. 

Sternal nbs ossiiied The blow-hole is bans- 
vcTse, crescentic, wulh the horns of the 
crescent pointing forwards 

First on the kmg list is the narwhal, 

Monodiw mo>wicros, in which, apart from 
some irrc'gular ludmicntary tcH’tli, the denti- 
lion IS reduc ed to a single pair of teeth whic h 
he horizontally in the maxilla, and in the 
It'inale remain permanently concealed within 
the socket, so that tins sex is piacticalh 
toothless, while in the male (fig. 8), the 
light tooth usually remains similaily con 
cealed while the left is immensely develojied, 
attaining a length eijual to more than hall 
that of the cnliie aninicd, piojecting lion 
/ontally from the lu'ad in the form of a 
cv'hndncal, or slightly tajienng, pointed 
tusk, without enamel, and with the surface 
markt‘d by spiral grooves and iidges, running 
111 a smistral diiection Vertebrae : C 7, 

D II, L 6, Ca 26 , total 50. Cervical region 
comparatively long, and all the verteluae 
distinct, or with irregular unions towaids 
the middle of the senes, the atlas and axis 
being usually free. Flipper small, short 
and broad, with the second and third digits 
nearly ecjual, the fourtli slightly shorter. 

No dorsal fin See Nakwii \l 

Closely allied is the beluga or white*- whale 
{ Delphi napterus lema^i), of the Arctic seas, 
m which, however, tln rc* are from eight to 
ten pairs of teeth m each jaw, occupying 
the antciior thrc'e-fourths of the rostrum and 
corresjionding portion of the lowc'r j.iw, 
rather small, conical, and j)ointe(l when 
unw^om, but usually become obliquely trun- 
cated, separated by inf(*rvals considerably 
wider than the diameter of the tooth, and 
implanted oblicjneF , the crowms inclining 
forwards especially in the ujqier jaw' Skull 
i.ilhcr narrow and elongated, depressed. Pre- 
inaxillae convex in front of the nostrils 
Rostrum about ecpial in length to the cranial 
])ortion of the skull, triangular, broad at the 
iiase, and gradually contracting towards the 
apex, where it is .somewhat cuived down 
wards. Vertebrae . C 7, Du, L 9, Ca 23 , 
total 50. Cervical vertebral* free. Flippers 
broad, short .ind rounded, all the digits being 
toU*rai)ly well develojied, excejit the first 
Anterior j^ait of head rounded ; no distinct 
snout \o dorsal fin, but a low ridge in its 
plac< S(*e Beluga. 

In all the remaining genera of Delphinidac 
the cervical region of the vertebral column is 
vci\ short, and the first two, and usually 
inoK , of the vertebrae are firmly united 
1 he common porpoise (Phoiaena communis^ 
or J* phoiaena) is the typical representa- 
tive ot the first genus, m winch the teeth 
vary from to "jf;, are small and occupy 
nc‘aily the whole length of the rostrum, with 
( ompressed, sjiade-shaped crowns, separated 
fiom the root by a constricted n(‘ck. 

Rostrum ratliei shorter than the cranium 
proper, broad at the base and tapering to- 
wards the apex JVemaxillae raised into 
tuberosities m front of the nostrils. The 
f ron tal bones form a some what sq uare elevate( 1 
f>rotuberance in the middle line of th< 
skull behind the nostrils, rising above tlu* liaticiud nasals. Sym- 
physis of lower jaw* very .short Verlel)i<ie t 7, D 1 3, L 14, Ca, ; 
total 64. E'lrst to sixth cervical vertebrae and sometimes lh<* S( *. < iit h 
also, coalesced. Flippers of moderate size, oval, slightly sk 1 
shaped, with the second and third <Iigits nearly eijual m lenr th, dud 
the fourth and fifth w^ell dcvclojH*d, but shorter. Head short, 
moderately rounded in front of the blow-hole. Dorsal fin neai the 
middle of the back, triangular ; its height considerably less than 
the length of the base ; its anterior edge frezjuently furnished W'ith 
one or more row s ol coiiu al lujrny tuberefi's 



Fig 8 — Upper sur- 
face of the Skull of 
male* Narwhal (Mono 
don nioyioceros)y with 
llu whole of both 
teeth exposed by re- 
moval of the ujiper 
v\,ill of their alveolar 
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The porpoise, wJiich is so common in British waters and the 
Atlantic, seldom enters the Medderranean, and apparently never 
residch there. Ihere is, howe\ < r, a porjxiise m the Black Sea, which, 
according to Dr O Abel, is <‘ntitle(l U) rank as a distinct species, with 
the name of Phocaeiia fchda. This Black Sea porpoise is leadily 
distinguished from the Atlantic species liy the contour of the profile 
of the head, which, in place of forming a continuous curve from the 
muzzle to what rejiresents the neck, has a maiked prominence above 
the angle of the mouth, followed by an equ.illy marked depression 
The teeth are also dilfercnt in form and number. The absence of 
porpoises from the Mediterranean is explained by Dr Abel on account 
of the greater saltness of that sea as compared with the ocean m 
general , his idea being that these cetaceans are near akin to fresh- 
water members of the group, and therefore unsuited to withstand 
an excessively saline medium I'rom the Taman Peninsula, on the 



Flo. 9 — Beluga or White-Whak* { Ht I j'hi uaf>tn us lri{iad\ From a spe 
taken m the river St Lauunre and exhibited in l.ondon, 15^7/ 

north shore of the Black Sea, the samewnlor has described an extinct 
type of ancestral porpoise, under the name of FalaiwphoL aevui andru^i- 
soivi. Another species is the wholly black P 6% typically 

from South .Amenca Black is also tlie hue of the Indian porpoise 
(Neophoi ((inm phocaenoides)y which wants a dorsal hn, and lias 
eighteen pairs of b'elh rather larger tlinn tho (' of the ordinary 
porpoise (See I^okpotse ) 

Next comes the Jndo-Malav genus Orcclta, in which the }?. to {J, 
small, conical teeth are pointed, rather closely set, and occupy 
nearly the whole length of the rostrum. Skull sub-globular, high 
Rostrum nearly etjual in length to the cranial portion ol the skull, 
tapering Flippers of moderate sire, not elongated, but somewhat 
pointed, with all the bones of the digits broader than long, except 
the first jihalanges of the index and third fingers Head globular 
in front Dorsal fin lather small, ])laced behind tlie middle (d th< 
body Two specu's, both of small size- — O b^evtrostns, fiom tin 
Bay of Bengak and O jiuvnnaiis, from the Irrawaddy riv«r, 1mm 
300 to 900 m from the sc'a 

In the gram[>us, or Killer, Ona gladiator (or O orca) the teeth form 
about twenty pairs, above and below, occupying ne^irly thi' wijole 
length of the rostrum, very large and stout, wnth conical recuivnnl 
crowms and large* roots, expanded laterally and fiatienc'd, or rather 
hollowed, on the anterior and posterior surfaces Rostrum about 
eepial in length te^ the cranial part of the skull, broad and flattened 
abo\< , rounded in front ; preraaxillae broad and rather concave in 
front (d the nostiils, ennirat ted at the middle of the rcDstrum, and 
expanding again towards the ape'x. Vertebrae (. 7, D 11-12, 
L 10, Cii 23 ; total si or ^2 , bodies of the (irst and second and 
sometimes the third conical vertebiae united, the rest free 



“The (i rumpus or Kiikr ^ 


si<w) 


Fhpjicrs very laig(, ov.itc, ufuih u bi<M.l .t ^ long, with all the 
ph^anges and metuc<irpals broadii than loie^ Onrr.il form cT 
body robust lAice short and roun<led Doisal tin lu-n the raicklle 
of the back, very high and pointed See C.kampo^ 

The* lesser killer or black killer, Pseudo) < o li is its 

teeth conlnu'd to the anterioi half of the rostrum ami corrcsjionding 
part of the lower jaw, lhe> are small, conical, curved and sharp- 
pointed when unworn, but sometime^ dtriduous m old age Skull 
broad and depiessed , with the Tcjstrum and cranial portions about 
efpial in length Upper suriuce of rostrum broad and flat Pre- 
maxillae concave in front of the nostrils, as wide at the iniddh* of 
the rostriim ns at the base, and nearly or completely concealing the 
maxillae in the anterior half of this region Vertebiae (' 7, D it, 
L 12-14, ('a 28-29 : total ^,8 or 5c). Bodies of the anterior five or 
SIX cxTvical vertebrae united ngth of the bodi<\s of the lumbar 
and anterior caudal veitebiac* about equal to then width. Flippers 
very long and narrow', with the second digit the longest, arul having 
as many as 12 or phalanges, the third shorter (wath 

9 phalanges), the first, fourth and filth very short Fore part 
of the head round, in consequence of the great development of a 


cushion of fat, plurrd on the rostrum of the skull in front of the 
blow-hole Dorsal tin low and triangular, the length of its base 
considerably exceeding its veilual height 

Next comes the ca'ing wdiale, or i»kiek-fish ((dobK t phalus melas) 
with about ten pairs of iqiper and lower teeth Cranial and dental 
characters generally like those of (hi a, except that the roots of tlx* 
teeth are cylindrical. \ ertebrae * C 7, D 10, T 9, Ca 24 ; total 50 , 
first to sixth or seventh cervical vert('brae united , bodies of the 
lumbar vertebrae distinguished from lliosi* ol th» preceding genera 
by being more (‘loiigatocl, the length hfsng I0 the wudth as 3 to 2 
E'hppers of moderate size, narrow^ and pointvd. Dorsal fin situated 
near the middle of the back, of model ate size, and sickle sbajied 
Head in tiont of the blow-hole high, and ('orr'pi <‘ss<'d antenotlv, the 
snout truncated Sec Ca’ing Whale 

Ris&o's dolphin, Grampus gftscu<iy repieserits another genus, 
, characterized h\ the absence of teeth in the upper and the small 
number ot tlifw in the lower jaw (3 to 7 on each side, 
and confiiu ti to the region of the synijiliysis) Vertebrae ■ C 7, 
D 12, Iv i(>, ('a jyo , total 68. General external chaiac ters much 
as in Glohicephaliis, but the fore part of the head lebs rounded, 
and the flippers less elongated G ^rtseus is about 13 ft long, 
.ind remarkable foi its great variability of colc^i r. Tt has been 
,j,,, II ioiind, thouL’h rarely, jn llie Noilh Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

1 h< ioiuiiion doli'Iuti ( / U’lp/uttu^ delphis) is the typical lepre- 
sentalive ul a Jaigc gioup of relativ^ely small ‘pecies, some of 
w'hich are wholly marine, while others are more or less coinjilctely 
fluviatile 'riicy are dividend into a number of genera, inch as Prodd- 
phinu\y StenOy LagcnovhvnchuSy CcphalorhvnchiiSy Tursiops, &c , best 
distinguished from one anotht.T by the number and size of the teeth, 
the form and relations of the l)on(‘s on the hindei part of the palate, 
the length of the beak and of the union of the two halv es of the low^er 
jaw, and the number ol \r*riebrac For the disLincAive chaiaclers 
of these genera the reader may reler to one of the wc^rks mentioned 
below , aud it must suffice to sUite that, collectively, all these 
dolphins .iK chaiactenzed by the following features The teeth 
an* nuinerouh in both jaws, and more than ’jf, m numbci, occupying 
nearly the whole length of the rostrum, and small, close-set, conical, 
jiomtcd and slightly curved Koslrum more or less elongated, and 
pointed m front, usually considerably longe r than the cranial portion 
of the skull Vertebrae: C 7, D 12-14, variable, total 

51 to 90. Flippers of moderate size, nairow, pointed, somew'hat 
sickle-shaped, with the first digit rudimentary, the second longest, 
third nearly equal, and the fourth and fifth evtiemcly short Ivx- 
tenially the head show's a distinct beak or ])ointcd snout, mark(*d 
off from the antenasal fatty elevation by a V-shaped groove Dorsal 
fin Hither large, triangular or sickle-sliapcd, larcly wauling A 
curiously marked brown and while species, perhaps referable to 
I af^eitorhviuhu^ is found on the fringe of the Antaiclic ice (see 
report on the zoology of the Discoveiy,** publislu'd in 1907 by the 
British Museum). Sec Dolthin 

Ertinct C.etacm, 

At present we aic totally in the dark as to the origin of the whale- 
bone-whales, not being even assured that they are derived from the 
same stock as the toothed wliales It is noteworthy, 
however, that some of the fossil represenlativ'cs of the 
latter have nasal bones of a tyjie recalling those of the 
lormei Such fossil wduilebone-w liales as are known occur 
m Phorenc, and Miocenti formations are either leferable to 
(‘Msting genera, or to more or less nearly rc*lated extinct ones, 
such as PlesiocetuSy Herpe/OLeius and ( etnihenum 

'1 he toothed whales, on the other hand, are v'eiy laigely 
represented in a fossil state, reacliing as low' in tlu' geological 
senes as the upper Cretaceous Many of these present much 
mor(‘ generalized characters than their modern lepresen- 
tat IV es, v\ hile others indicate apparently a tiansition towards 
the still mote jiiimitivc reuglodonls, whieli, as will be 
shown later, are tln'inselves derived lioin tiie (itudoul 
Carnivora In the Iffiocene deposits of lieigmm and h ng- 
land are preserved the teeth and otlier remains of a number of 
cetaceans, such as Physodotiy EticeUis, Dtnvzi'hhtuSy Hophtetus, 
Jialaemtdov and ScakitccUiSy more or k'SvS nearly related to the sperm- 
whale, but firesenting sev'eral primitive characters A complete 
skull of a meinl)(*r of tins gnnip Irom the lertiary deposits of l^ata- 
gonia, at first referied to Phvsodon, but subseqiKUitJy to Siahhietu^y 
has a full senes of enamtile<l teedli in tlie upper jaw , and it is jHob- 
able that th<* same w'as the uise in other forms. This entails either 
a moditication of the definilK)n of the Physetendae as giv'eii above, 
01 the creation of a separate family for these primitive sixu'm-whalcs. 
In other cases, however, as in the Miocene Prophyseter and Plaiost- 
phiuSy the anterior portion or the whole of tin* nj)p€*r jaw' had 
alreacly iMT.ome toothless ; and these forms are regarded as inchcat- 
mg tlie descent of the sperm-wliales from the under-mentioned 
SqualodoM, The beaked whales, again, are believed to be mde- 
IxNuh'nth descended from the latter type, Berardnts being traced 
into the Miocene APoziphtus, Anoplonassa and Palaeoziphtus, the 
last of which shows sign.s in its dentition of apjvroximating to the 
compliciited tooth-structure of the squalodonts 

Another line ot dt'sci'ut from the latter, ap]»anntly cnlmin- 
atmg in the modem P'oUi mbtidae ^ is irprc>enleil by the family 
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Eurhtmdeiphidaey tyi)ified by the European Miocene Eurhinodflphts, 
but also including the contemporary Patagonian W Y^yroutus and the 
nearly allied European Cyrlodelphis, All these were very long-beaked 
dolpHinb , and in ArgyroceHtSy at all events, the occipital condyles, 
instead of being closely pressed to the skull, arc as prominent as 
in ordinary mammals, while the nasal bones, instead of forming 
mere rudimentary nodules, were squared and rooted over the hind 
part of the nasal chamber. 

In the Miocene Squalodon, repicsenting the family Squalodon- 
hdae, the dentition is differentiated into mcisoxs, canines and cheek- 
teeth, the hinder ones of the latter senes having double roots and 
compressed crowns carrying serrations on the hinder edge ; generally 
the dental formula has been given as i. 1, f. the single- 

rooted cheek-teeth being regarded as premolars and those with 
double roots as molars. Dr Abel is, however, of opinion that the 

8 or g 


formula is better represented as i. -g, c 


m f ; the teeth 


reckoned as molars corresponding to those of the cicodont Garni voi«i, 
'I'lic single-rooted cheek-teeth are regarded as tlue, not to the division 
of double-rooted ones, but to the fusion of the two roots of teeth 
of the lattf^r type. In Squa/ndon the nasal bones wen' of the modern 
nodular type, but m tlie Miocent) Patagonian Prosqualodon they 
partially covered the nas.d chamber 

At present tliere is a gap bed ween the most primitive stjualodonts 
and the Eocene zcuglodonts [Zeuglndonttdae). which aic regarded by 
Messis Max Weber, O Abel and C W Andrews as the direct 
forerunners of the modem - toothed wliolcs, toimmg the su!)- 
ordcr Afchaeoceti It is, however, right to numtion that some 
aulhontios refuse to admit the relation of tlie Archaeoetdi to the 
whales. 

In the typical zcuglodonts the long and flat skull has large temporal 
fossae, a strong sagittal ciest, a long beak formed nicunly by the 
promaxillac (m place of the niaMllae, as m modern whales), and long 
na.Std lx)nes coveimg over the nasal chanibei, so that tlie nostrils 
opened about half-way down the beak All the cc'rvical vertebrae 
weie free Normally the dentition in the typical genus Zeujglodon 
(wliicdi is common to the Eocene of North America and Egypt) 
IS 1 , c p. w, 4 . th<‘ chr( k teeth being two-rootcd, with com- 
pressed pointed crowns, of whicii the lore-and-ait edges are coaisely 
serrated In the Egyptian Zvuglodon oswi^ the nuinbcT of the molars 
is. however, i educed to whil(‘ some of the carliei cheek-teeth have 
become smgle-iooled, as in the sqnalodonts. The prolxible tran- 
sitional form l>etween the lattcT and tlic zcuglodonts is the small 
tlu^ozciiglodon ccuwasiLus dcsciibcd by the piesent writer, from the 
Caucasus. As r(‘gards the oiigin of the zeuglodtmts themselves, 
lemdins discovered in the ICoccne formations of Egypt indicate a 
practK ally complete transition, so far at least as dental characters 
are concerned, from these whale-like creatures to the creodont 
Carnivora. In the eiirhest type, Pfotoceins, the skull is practically 
that of a zeugloclonl, the snout being in fact more elongated than 
in somd of the earliest representatives of the latter, although the 
nostrils arc jilaced nean*r the tip. d'hc inciBors are unknown, but 
the cheek-teeth are essentially those of a crco<lonl, none of them 
having accjuired tlie serrated edges distinctive of the typical zeuglo- 
donts,, and the hinder pnunolars and molars iet<iining the thr(*e 
roots of the creodonts In the somewhat Irttcr pYozeuglodovt the 
skull is likewise essentially of the teuglodont type, although the 
nostrils have shifteti a hftlc more backwards ; a$ regards the Cheek- 
teeth, which have acquired serrated crowns, the premoUrs at any 
rate retain the inner buttress supjiortecl by a distinct third root, so 
that they are precisely intermediate between Protocetus and Zeuglo- 
don. Yet another connecting form is hocelus, a very large animal 
from nearly the same horizon as Prozeuglodon , its skull approacinng 
that of Zeu^lodon as regards the backward position of the nostrils, 
although the check-teetn are of the cieodout type, having inner, or 
thirds roots. It is noteworthy that Zenglodon apparently occurs in 
the same beds as these intermediate types. 

ItTollows from the foregoing that it zcuglodonts arc the ajicestors 
of the true Cetacea — and the probability that they are so is very 
great — the latter arc derived from primitive Carnivora, and not, as 
has been suggested, from herbivorous tlngulata The idea that the 
zcuglodonts were provided with a bony ajwnour does not appear 
to be supported by recent discoveries. 

Authorities. — The above article is based on that by Sir W. H. 
Flower m the ^th edition of this work. See also W. H. Flower, 

“ On the Characters and Divisions of the Family Delphinidae,” 
Proc. Zool. Sor, (London, 1883) » W True, ** Review of the 
Family Delphinidae,'* Proc US. No 36 (i88g) ; R. Ly- 

dekker, Cetacean Skulls from Patagonia.** PalasontoL Argentina, 
vol. li. An. Mms. La Plata , W. Dames, “ tJber Zeugiodonten 

aus Agypten,*' PaldjorUoL Abhandlungen, vol. 1. (1894) ; F. E. 
Beddard. A Book of Whaler (London, 1900) , O. Abel, “ Dnter- 
siichungen liber die fossikm Platanistiden des Wiener Becken.s.’' 
Denkt. k. A had. Wus, Wi>en.. vol. Ixvm. (aeSgoJ ; “ Les DauphinB 
longamstres dn Bol^nen," mmsSe d'hist. nat. hdgiqus (1901 

and 19(02) ; “ Die phylogenetische Entwickelung (des Cetaceengebisses 
und die systematisclie Stelhmg der Physetcriden,'* Verhafidl, 
deutsch zool Gesetlsckaft (1905); E. Praas, Netie Zeuglo<floiiften 
aus dem iinteren Mittelocean vom Mokattam ba Cairo/' Geol. t 


und paldontoL Abhandl. scr. 2, vol. vi. (1904); C. \V, Andiews, 
"Descnptive Catalogue of the Tertiaiy Vertebrata of the 1 ayum ’* 
(British Museum, 1906). (K. E.*) 

CETHEGUS, the name of a Roman patrician family of 
the Cornelian gens. Like the younger Cato its memfiers 
kept up the old Roman fashion of dispensing with the 
tunic and leaving the arms ban' (Horace, Ars Pnehca, 50 ; 
Lucan, Pharsaha^ ii. 543). Two individuals are of .some 
importance 

1. Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, pontifex maximus and 
curule aedile, 213 b.c. In 211, as piactor, he had i barge of 
Apulia ; later, he w^as sent to vSicily, where he proved a siux essful 
administrator. In 2cx) he was censor, and in 204 consul. In 
203 he was proconsul in I'pper Italy, where, in conjunction with 
the praetor P. Quinlilius \’arus, he gained a hard-won victory 
over Mago, Hannibars brother, in Insubiian territory, and 
obliged him to leave Italy. He* died in 196. He had a great 
reputation as an orator, and is characleri/cd by Ennuis as “ the 
quintessence of persuasiveness ” {suadac medulla). Horace' (Ars 
Poet. 50 ; Epistles, li. 2. 117) calls him an authority on the use 
of Latin words. 

Livy XXV. 2, 4T, \Kvn ji, xxix. ii. xxx j8 

2. Gaius CoRNKJUiTs Cetukgus, the boldest and most 
dangerous of Catiline's associates. Like many other youthful 
profligates, he joined the conspiracy in the hope of getting his 
debts cancelled Wlien Catiline left Rome' m 63 ii.c., after 
Cacero's first speccli, Cethegus remained behind as leader of the 
con.spirators wgth P. Lentulus Sura. He hini.self undertook to 
murder Cicero and other prominent men, but was hampered 
by the dilatorincss of Sura, whose age and rank entitled 
him to the chief consideration. The discovery of arms in 
Cethegus's hou.se, and of the letter which he had given to the 
ambassadors of the Allobroges, who had been invited to co- 
operate, led to his arrest, lie was condemned to death, and 
executed, with Sura and others, on the night of the 5th of 
December. 

vSallust, Catihna, 4G-55 , Cicicro, In C at. in. 5-7 ; Appian, Bell. 
Civ. ii. 2-5 , see Caiiunh. 

CETINA, GUTIERRE DE (1518 '^-1572 .>), Spanish poet and 
soldier, was born at Seville shortly before 1520. lie served 
under Charles V. in Italy and Germany, but retired froih the 
army in 1545 to settle in Seville. Soon afterwards, however, 
he sailed for Mexico, where he resided for some ten yeans , he 
appears to have visited Seville in 1557, and to have returned 
to Mexico, where he died at .some date previous to 1575. A 
follower of Boscon and (rarcilaso de la Vega, a friend of Jerdnimo 
de Urnea and Baltavar del Alc 4 zur, Cetina adopted the doctrines 
of the Italian school and, under the name of Vandalio, wrotxj 
an extensive senes of poems in the newly introduced metres ; 
his sonnets arc remarkable for elegance of form and sincerity of 
sentiment, his other productions being in great part adaptations 
from Petrarch, Ariosto and Ludovico Dolce. His patrons wexe 
Antonio de Leyva, prince of Ascoli, Hurtado de Mendoza, and 
Alva’s grandson, the duke de Sessa, but he seems to have profited 
little by their protection. His works have been well edited by 
Joaquin Hazanas y la Riia in two volumes published at Seville 
(i« 95 )- 

G£TTE» a seaport of southern France in the department of 
H^rault, 28 m. S.W. of Montpellier by Southern railway. 
Pop. (1906) 32,659, After Marseilles it is the principal com- 
mercial port on the south coast of France. The older part of 
Cette occupies the foot and slope of the Mont St Clair (the 
ancient Mans Seitus), a hill 590 fU in height, Mtuated on a 
tongue of land that lies between the Mediterranean and the 
lagoon of Thau. This quarter with its wide streets and lofty 
stone buildings is bounded on the east by the Canal de Cette, 
which leads from the lagoon of Tliau to the Old Basin and the 
outer harbour. Across the canal lie the newer quarters, which 
chiefly occupy two islands separated from each other by a wet 
dock and limited on the east by the Canal Maritime, paraJkl to 
the Canal de Cette. A lateral canal unites the northern ends 
of the two main canals, A breakwater running W.S.W. and 
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E N K. protects the entrance to the harbour, which is one of 
the safest in France. The outer {)ort and the Old Basin are 
enclosed by a mole to the south and by a jetty to the east 
Behind the outer port lies an inner and more recent basin whicli 
communicates with the ( anal Maritime. The entire area of the 
harbour, including the canals, is iit acres with a quayage 
length of over 8ooo vds. The public institutions of (T'ette 
include tribunals of commerce and of maritime commerce, 
councils of arbitration in commercial and fishing affairs, an 
exchange and chamber of commerce, a branch of the Bank of 
France and a large hospital. There are also a communal college, 
a naval s( iiool, and schools of music, commerce and industry, 
and navigation. Cette is much resorted to for sea-bathing. The 
town IS connected with Lyons by the canal from the Rhone to 
(ette, and with Bordeaux by the Canal du l\Iidi, and is a 
junction of the Southern and Pans-Lyon railways. The shipping 
trade is earned on with South America, the chief ports ot the 
Mediterranean, and especially with Spam. The chief exports 
are wines and brandy, chemical jiroducts, skins and soap ; the 
chief imports are wine, cereals, coal, limber, petroleum, sulphur, 
tar and chemual substances. In the five years 1001-1905 the 
average annual value of imports was ^3,720,000 0^0,000 in 

years 1806 1900), of (‘xports £ t ,427, ooo(£i ,237,000 in 1896-1900) 
More than 400 small craft are employed in the sardine, tunny, 
cod and other fisheries, large quantities of shell-fish are 
obtained from the lagoon of Thau There are factories for the 
pickling of sardines, for the manufacture of liqueurs and casks, 
and for the treatment of sulphur, phosphates, and nitrate of 
soda. The .Schneider Company of Creusot also have metallur- 
gical works at Cetie, and the establishments fpr making wine 
give employment to thousands. The port of Cette was created 
in 1666 by the agency of Colbert, minister of Louis XIV., and 
according to the plans of ^^aul)an ; toward the end of the 17th 
century its development was aided by the opening of the. Canal 
du Midi. 

CETTIGNE (Ser vian, Tsetinye ; also written Cetiinjr, Tzetin-jey 
and Tsetiinye\ the capital of Montenegro ; in a narrow plain 
deeply sunk in the heart of the limestone mountains, at a height 
of 2093 ft. above the sea. Pop. (1900) about 3200. The sur- 
rounding country is bare and stony, with carefully cultivated 
patches of rich red soil among the crevices of the ro('k. In 
winter it is often so deeply covered with snow as to be well-nigh 
inaccessible, while in spring and autumn it is frequently flooded 
by the waters of a small brook which becomes a torrent after 
rain or a thaw. Cettignc itself is little more than a walled 
village, consisting of a cluster of whitewashed cottages and 
some unadorned public buildings. These include a church ; 
a fortified monastery which was founded in 1478, but so often 
burned and rebuilt as to seem quite modern, and which is 
visited by pilgrims to the tomb of Peter I. (1782-1830); resi- 
dences for the archimandrite and the vlaihka or metropolitan ! 
of Cettigne ; a palace built in 1863, which accommodates the 
ministries ; the court of appeal, and a school modelled on the 
gymnasia of Germany and Austria ; the newer palaces of the 
prince and his heir ; foreign legations ; barracks ; a seminary 
for priests and teachers, established by the tsar Alexander II. 
(1855-1881), with a very successful girls^ school founded and 
endowed by the tsaritsa Mane ; a library and reading-room ; 
a theatre, a museum and a hospital. In an open space near 
the old palace stood the celebrated plane tree, beneath which 
Prince Nicholas gtive audience to his subjects, and administered 
justice until the closing years of the 19th century. A zigzag 
highway, regarded as a triumph of engineering, winds through 
the mountain passes between Cettigne and the Austrian seaport 
of Cattaro ; and other good roads give access to the richest 
parts of the interior. There is, however, little trade, though 
mineral waters are manufactured. 

Cettigne owes its origin to Stephen the Black, who was 
forced, tows^rds the end of the 15th century, to withdraw from 
Zhabliak, his former capital It has often been taken and 
sacked by the Turks, but has seldom been occupied by them 
for long. 


CETUS (“ The Whale "), m astronomy, a constellation of the 
southern hemisfihere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century b.c.) 
and Aratus (3rd century b.c.), and fabled by the Greeks to be 
the monster sent by Neptune to devour Andromeda, but which 
was slain by Perseus. Ptolemy catalogued 22 stars in this 
constellation; Tycho Brahe, 21; and Hevelius, 45. I’he most 
remarkable star of this constellation is o-{Mira) CeU, a long- 
period variable, discovered by the German astronomer Fabneius ; 
its magnitude varies between about 3 to 9, and its period is 331 
days. r~Ceti is an irregular variable, its extreme magnitudes 
being 5 and 7 , y-Ceti is a beautiful double star, consisting of a 
\ellow star of magnitude 3 and a blue of magnitude 6 8, v-Ceii 
IS also a double star. 

CETYWAYO ( ^ 188.^), king of the Zulus, was the eldest 

son of King Umpande or Panda, and a nephew of the two 
previous kings, Dingaan and Cliaka. Cetywayo was a young 
man when in 1840 his father was placed on the throne by the 
aid of the Natal Boers , and thiee years later Natal became 
a British (‘olony. Otywayo had inherited much of the military 
talent of his uncle Chaka, the organizer of the Zulu military 
system, and chafed under his father’s peaceful policy towards 
his British and Boer neighbours. Suspecting Panda of favouring 
a younger son, Umbulazi, as his successor, Cetywayo made 
[ war on his brother, whom be def(‘ated and slew at a great battle 
on the banks of the Tugela in December 1856. In the following 
vear, at an assemblv of the Zulus, it was resolved that Panda 
should retire from the management of the affairs of the nation, 
which were entrusted to (Ttywa\o, though the old chief kept 
the title of king. Cetywayo was, however, suspicious of the 
Natal government, which aflorded protection to two of his 
brothers. The feeling of distrust was removed m t86i by a 
visit from Mr (afterwards Sir) Theophilus Shepstone;, secretary 
for native affairs in Natal, who induced Ik^oida to proclaim 
Cetvwayo publicly as the luture king. Friendly relations were 
then maintained between the Zulus and Natal for many years. 
In 1872 Panda died, and Cetywayo was declared king, August 
1873, in the presence of Shepstone, to whom he made solemn 
promises to live at peace with his neighbours and to govern his 
people more humanely. These promisees were not kept. Not 
only were numbers of his own people wantonly slam (Cetywayo 
returning defiant messages to the governor of Natal when 
remonstrated with), and the military system of (fhaka and 
Dingaan strengthened, but he had a feud with the Transvaal 
Boers as to the possession of the territory between the Buffalo 
and Pongola rivers, and encouraged the chief Sikukuni(Secoroeni) 
in his struggle against the Boers. This feud with the Boers was 
inherited by the British government on the annexation of the 
Transvaal in 1877. Cetywayo’s attitude bec'ame menacing ; he 
allowed a minor chief to make raids into the dransvaal, and 
seized natives within the Natal border. 

Sir Bartle Frere, who became high commissioner of South 
Africa in March 1877, found evidence which convinced him that 
the Kaffir revolt of that year on the eastern border of Cape 
('olony was part of a design or desire “ for a general and simul- 
taneous rising of Kaffirdorn against white civilization ; and 
the Kaffirs undoubtedly looked to Cetywayo and the Zulus as 
the most redoubtable of their champions. In December 1878 
Frere sent the Zulu king an ultimatum, which, while awarding 
him the territory he claimed from the Boers, required him to 
make reparation for the outrages committed witliin the British 
borders, to receive a British resident, to disband his regiments, 
and to allow his young men to marry without the necessity 
of having first “washed their spears.’’ Cetywayo, who had 
found a defender in Bishop Colenso, vouchsafed no reply, and 
Lord Chelmsford entered Zululand, at the head of 13,000 troops, 
on the nth of January 1879 to enforce the British demands. 
Tlie disaster of Isandhlwana and the defence of Rorke’s Drift 
signalized the commencement of the campaign, but on the 4th 
of July the Zulus were utterly routed at Ulundi. Cetywayo 
became a fugitive, but was captured on the 28th of August. His 
kingdom was divided among thirteen chiefs and he himself 
taken to C^pe Town, whence he was brought to London in 
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August 1882. He remained in England less than a month, 
during which time the government (the second Gladstone 
administration) announced that they had decided upon his 
restoration. To his great disappointment, however, restoration 
proved to refer only to a portion of his old kingdom. Even 
there one of his kinsmen and chief enemies, Usibepu, was allowed 
to retain the territory allotted to him in iHyg. Cc'tywayo was 
reinstalled on the 29th of January 1883 by Shops tone, but his 
enemies, headed by Usibepu, attacked him within a week, and 
after a struggle of nearly a year’s duration he was defeated and 
his kraal destroyed. He then took refuge in the Native Reserve, 
where he died on the 8th of February 1884 J^'or a quarter of a 
century he had been the most conspicuous native figure m South 
Africa, and had been the cause of long and bitter political 
controversy in Great Britain. 

His son Dinizulit afterwards attempted to become king, was 
exiled (1889) to St Helena, |:>ermitted to return (i«Sq8), and 
granted the position of a chief. In Decern l)er 1907 Dinizulu 
was imprisoned at Mantzburg, being suspected ot complicity 
in the revolt which had occurred in Zululand the jirevious 
year. He was kept many months waiting trial, there being 
considerable friction between the colonial government and the 
British government over the incident, lie was eventually 
brought to trial m November 1908 btdore a special court, his 
defence (to the cost of which the British government contributed 
£2000) being undertaken by Mr W. P, Schreiner. The trial was 
not concluded until March 1909. The charge of high treason 
was not proved, but Dinizulu was convicted of harbounng rebels 
and was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 

The I.ife of Baffle Frere, I)y John Martmeau, vol. 11 chaps. 18 
to 21. contains much inlormation concerning Cetywayo. 

CEUTA (Arabic Sehta), a Spanish military and convict station 
and seaport on the north coast of Moro('co, in 35"^ 54' N., 18' 

W. Pop. about 13,000. It is situated on a promontory con- 
nected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus. This pro- 
montory marks the south-eastern end of the straits of Gibraltar, 
wliich between Ceuta and Gibraltar have a width of 14 m. 
The promontory terminates in a bold headland, the Montagne 
des Singes, with seven distinct peaks. Of these the highest 
is the Monte del Hacko, the ancient Abyla, one of the “ Pillars 
of Hercules,” which faces Gibraltar and rises 636 ft. above the 
sea. On the westernmost point — Almina, 476 ft. lugh— is a 
lighthouse with a light visible for 23 m. Ceuta consists of two 
quarters, the old town, covering the low ground of the isthmus, 
and the modem town, built on the lulls forming the north and 
west faces of the peninsula. Between the old and new ([uarters 
and on the north side of the isthmus lies the port. The public 
buildings in the town, thoroughly Spanish m its character, are 
not striking: they include the cathedral (formerly a mosque), 
the governor’s palace, the town hall, barracks, and the convict 
prison in the old convent of San Francisco. Ceuta lias been 
fortified seaward, the works being furnished with modern ar- 
tillery intended to command the entrance to the Mediterranean. 
Landward are three lines of defence, the inner line stretching 
completely across the isthmus. These fortifications, which date 
from the time of the Portuguese occupation, have been partly 
modernized. The citadel, El Hacho, built on the neck of the 
isthmus, dates from the T5th centur>^ The garrison consists of 
between 3000 and 4000 men, inclusive of a disciplinary corps 
of military convicts. Of the rest of the population about 2000 
are civilian convicts ; and there are colonies of Jews, negroes 
and Moors, the last including descendants of Moors transferred 
to Ceuta from Oran when Spain abandoned that city in 1796. 

Ceuta occupies in part the site of a Carthaginian colony, 
which was succeeded by a Roman colony said to have been ! 
called Ad Septem Fratres and also Extltssa or Ltssa Cnnias, 
From the Romans the town passed to the Vandals and afterwards 
to Byzantium, the emperor Justinian restoring its fortifications 
ill 555- town, then known as Septan^ fell into the 

hands of the Visigoths. It was the last stronghold in North 
Africa which hdd out against the Arabs. At that date (a.U. 
71 1) the governor of the town was the Count Julian who, in 
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revenge for the betrayal of his daughter by King Roderick of 
Toledo, invited the Arabs to cross the straits under Tarik and 
conquer Spain for Islam. By the Arabs the town was called 
Ctbia or Sebia^ heme the Spamsh form Ceuta, From the date 
ol its occupation by the Arabs the town Imd a stormy history, 
being repeatedly captured by rival Berber and Spanish -Moorish 
dynasties. It became nevertheless an important commercial 
and industrial city, being noted for its brass ware, its trade in 
ivor>% gold and slaves. It is said to have been the first plixre 
in the West where a paper manulactory was csUihhshed. In 
1415 the town was raptured liy the PoUuguese under John 1 ., 
among those taking part in the attack Ixing Prince Henry 
‘‘ the Navigator ” and two of his brothers, who weie knighted 
on the day following in the mosque (hastily dedu'ated as a 
Cliristian church), (euta passed to Spam in 15H0 on the sub- 
jugation of Portugal by Philip II., and was delinitely assigned 
to tiie Spanish crown by the treaty of Lisbon in 1688. 'Die town 
has been several times unsuccessfully besieged by the Moors— 
one siege, under Mulai Ismail, lasting twenty-six years (1694- 
1720). In 1810, with the consent of Spain, it was ciccupied by 
British troops under (General Sir J. F. Fraser. The town was 
restored to Spain by the British at Ihf' (lose of the Napoleonic 
Wars. As the le.sult of the war between Spain and MorocTo m 
i860 the area of Spanish territory around the town was increased. 
The military governor of the town also commands the troops in 
the other Spanish stations on The coast ol Morocco, hor civil 
purposes Ceuta is attached to the province of Cadiz. It is a 
free port, but does little trade. 

See de I’rado, Be(uerdos de Africa ; htstona de la plaza de Ceuta 
(Madrid, i8<5<>~i86o) , Budgell Meakin, Ike Land of the Moors 
(London, 1901), cluij). .xix., wlieie many woiKs dealing with Spanish 
Moiocco ciit cit(‘d 

CEVA, a town of Piedmont, Italy, in the province of Cuneo, 
33 m E. by rail from the town ot Cuneo, 1270 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (1901) 2703. In the middle ages it was a strong fortress 
defending the confines of Piedmont towards Liguria, but the 
‘fortifications on the rock aliove the town were demolished in 
1800 by the French, to whom it had been ceded in 1796. Its 
cheese {(aseus cebanus) was famous in Roman times, but it does 
not seem ever to have been a Roman town. It lay on the road 
between Augusta Taunnorum and Vacia Saliatia. A branch 
railway runs from Ceva tlirough Garessio, with its marble 
quarries, to Ormea (2398 ft.), 22 m. to the south through the 
upper valley of the Tanaro, which in Roman times was under 
Albingaunurn (Th. Mommsen in Corp. Inscr, Lat, v. (Berlin, 
1877), p. 898). From Ormea a road runs south to (31 m.) Oneglia 
on the Ligurian coast, 

C£V£NNES (Lat. Cebenna or Gebeiina), a mountain range 
of southern France, forming the southern and eastern fringe of 
the central plateau and part of the watershed between the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean basins. It consists of a narrow 
ridge some 320 in. long, with numerous lofty plateaus and 
secondary ranges branching from it. I'he northern division of 
the range, which nowhere exi'eeds 3320 ft. in height, extends, 
under the name of the mountains of Charolais, Beaujolais and 
Lyonnais, from the Col de Longpendu (west of Chalon-sur-Saonc) 
m a southerly direction to the Col de Gier. The central Cevennes, 
comprising the volcanic chain of Vivarais, incline south-east 
and extend as far as the Loz^re group. The northern portion of 
this chain forms the Bouti^res range. Farther south it includes 
the Gerbier dos Jones (5089 ft.), the Mont de M^zenc (575S ft.), 
the culminating point of the entire range, and the Tanargue 
group. South of the Mont Loz^re, where the Pic Finiels reaches 
5584 ft., lies that portion of the range to which the name Cevennes 
IS most strictly applied. This region, now embraced in the 
departments of I^iz^re and Qard, stretches south to include the 
Aigoual and Esperou groups. Ifnder various local names (the 
Garrigues, the mountains of Espinouse and Lacaune) and with 
numerous offshoots the range extends south-east and then east 
to the Montagne Noire, which runs parallel to the Canal du 
Midi and comes to an end some 25 m. east of Toulouse. In the 
south the Civennes separate the cold and barren tablelands 

v. 25 a 
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known as the Gausses ftnm the sunny region of Languedoc, 
where the olive, vine and mulberry flourish. Northwards the 
contrast between the two slopes is less striking. 

The C6vennes proOet are formed by a folded belt of Palaeozoic 
rocks which lies al^g the south-east border of the central 
plateau of France. Concealed in part by later deposits, this 
ancient mountain chain extends from Castelnaudary to the 
neighbourhood of Valence, where it sinks suddenly beneath the 
Tertiary and ret'ent deposits of the valley of the Rhone. It is 
in the Mbntagne Noire rather than in the C6vennes proper that 
the structure of the chain has been most fully investigated. All 
the geological systems from the Cambrian to the Carboniferous 
arc included in the folded belt, and J. Bergeron has shown that 
the gneiss and schist which form so much of the chain consist, 
in part at least, of metamotphosed Cambrian beds. The direction 
of the folds is about N. 60"^ E., and the structure is complicated 
l^y overthrusting on an extensive scale. The overthrust came 
from the south-east, and the Palaeozoic beds were crushed and 
crumpled against the ancient massif of the central plateau. 
The principal folding took place at the close of the Carboniferous 
period, and was contemporaneous with that of the old Hercynian 
chain of Belgium, &c. The Permian and later beds lie uncon- 
formably upon the denuded folds, and in the space between the 
Montagne Noire and the C^vennes proper the folded belt is 
buried beneath the horizontal Jurassic strata of the Gausses, 
Although the chain was completed in Palaeozoic times, a second 
folding took place along its south-east margin at the close of 
the Eocene period. The Secondary and Tertiary beds of the 
Languedoc were crushed against the central plateau and were 
frequently overfolded. But by this time the ancient Palaeozoic 
chain ha(i become a part of the unyielding massif, and the 
folding did not extend beyond its foot. 

As the division between the basins of the Loire and the 
Garonne to the west and those of the Saone and Rhone tP the 
cast, the C^vennes send many affluents to those rivers. In the 
south the Orb, the H6rault and the Vidourle are independent 
rivers flowing to the Golfe du Lion ; farther north, the Card — ’ 
formed by the union of several streams named Gardon — the 
Cdze and the Ardiche flow to the Rhone. The Vivarais mountains 
and the northern C6vcnnes approach the right banks of the 
Rhone and Saone closely, and on that side send their waters by 
way of short torrents to those rivers ; on the west side the 
streams are tributaries of the Loire, which rises at the foot of 
Mont M6zenc. A short dist^ince to the south on the same side 
art; the sources of the Allier and Lot. The waters of the north- 
western slope of the southern C6vennes drain into the Tarn 
cither directly or by way of the Aveyron, which rises in the 
outlying chain of the L^vezou, and, in the extreme south, the 
Agout. The Tarn itself rises on the southern slope of the Mont 
Lozirc. 

In^the Loz6re group and the southern C^vennes generally, 
good pasturage is found, and huge flocks spend the summer 
there. Silkworm-rearing and the cultivation of peaches, chest- 
nuts and other fruits are also carried on. In the Vivarais 
cattle are reared, while on the slopes of the Beaujolais excellent 
wines are grown. 

The chief historical event in the history of the CAvennes is* the 
revolt of the Camisards in the early years of the i8th centur>^ 
(sec Camisards). 

CEYLON, a large island and British colony in the Indian 
Ocean, separated on the N. W. from India by the Gulf Of Manaar 
and Palk Strait. It lies between 5° 55' and 51' N. and between 
79*^41' and 81® 54' E. Its extreme length from north to south 

271I m. ; its greatest width is 137^ m. ; and its area amounts 
to 25,481 sq. m., or about five-sixths of that of Ireland. In its 
geneVal olitUne the island resembles a pear, the apex of which 
points towards the north. 

Thie coast is beset on the N.W. with numberless sandbanks, 
rocks and shoals, and may be said to be almost connected with 
India by the island of Rameswaram and Adam's 
Bridge, a Succession of bold i^oeks reaching almost 
across the gulf at its^natrowest point. Between the island and 


the opposite coast there exist two open channels of varying 
depth and width, beset by rocks and shoals. One of these, the 
Manaar Passage, is only navigable by very small craft. The 
other, called the Paumben Passage, lying between Rameswaram 
and the mainland, has been deepened at considerable outlay, 
and is used by large vessels in passing from the Malabar to the 
Coromandel coast, which were formerly compelled in doing so 
to make the circuit of the island. The west and south coasts, 
which are uniformly low, are fringed their entire length by coco- 
nut trees, which grow to the water’s edge in great luxuriance, 
and give the island a most picturesque appearance. Along these 
shores there are numerous inlets and backwaters of the sea, some 
of which are available as liarbours for small native craft. The 
j east coast from Point dc Galle to Trincomalee is of an entirely 
opposite character, wanting the ample vegetation of the other, 

I and being at the same time of a bold precipitous character. The 
I largest ships may freely approach this side of the island, provided 
they take care to avoid a few dangerous rocks, whose localities, 
however, are well known to navigators. 

Seen from a distance at sea this ‘‘utmost Indian isle” of 
the old geogmphers wears a truly beautiful appearance. The 
remarkable elevation known as “Adam's Peak,” the most 
prominent, though not the loftiest, of the hilly ranges of the 
interior, towers like a mountain monarch amongst an assemblage 
of picturesque hills, and is a sure landmark for the navigator 
when as yet the Colombo lighthouse is hidden from sight amid 
the green groves of palms that seem to be springing from the 
waters of the ocean. The low coast-line encircles the mountain 
zone of the interior on the east, south and west, forming a belt 
which extends inland to a varying distance of from 30 to 80 m. ; 
but on the north the whole breadth of the island from Kalpitiya 
to Batticaloa is an almost unbroken plain, containing magnificent 
forests of great extent. 

The mountain zone is towards the south of the island, and 
covers an area of about 4212 sq. m. The uplifting force seems 
to have been exerted from south-west to north-east, and 
although there is much confusion in many of the inter- 
secting ridges, and spursof great size and extent are sent 
off in many directions, the lower ranges manifest a remarkable 
tendency to run in parallel ndges in a direction from south-east to 
north-west. Towards the north the offsets of the mountain system 
radiate to short distances and speedily sink to the level of the 
plain. Detached hills are rare ; the most celebrated of these arc 
Mihintale (anc. Mtsstaka), wliich overlooks the sacred city of 
Anuradhapura, and Sigiri. The latter is the only example in 
Ceylon of those solitary acclivities which form so remarkable a 
feature in the tableland of the Deccan— which, starting abruptly 
from the plain, with scarped and perpendicular sides, are frequently 
converted into strongholds accessible only by precipitous patli- 
ways or by steps hewn in the solid rock. 

For a long period Adam's Peak was supposed to be tlie highest 
mountain in Ceylon, but actual survey makes it only 7353 ft. 
above sea-level. This elevation is chiefly remarkable as the 
resort of pilgrims from all parts of the East. The boUow in the 
lofty rock that crowns the summit is said by the Brahmans to 
be the footstep of Siva, by the Buddhists of Buddha, by the 
Mahommedans of Adam, whilst the Portuguese Christians were 
divided between the conflicting claims of St Thomas and the 
eunuch of Candace, queen of Ethiopia. The footstep is covered 
by a handsome roof, and is guarded by the priests of a rich 
monastery half-way up the mountain, who maintain a shrine on 
the summit of the pe^. The highest mountains in Ceylon are 
Piduriatalagala, 8296 ft. in altitude ; Kirigalpota, 7836 ft . ; and 
Totapelakanda, 7746 ft. 

The summits of the highest ridges are clothed with verdure, 
and along their base, in the beautiful valleys which intersect 
them in every direction, the slopes were formerly covered with 
forests of gigantic and valuable trees, which, however, have 
disappeared under the axe of the planter, who felled and burnt 
the timber on all the finest slopes at an elevation of 2000 to 4500 
ft,, and converted the hillsides into highly cultivated coffee gad 
afterwards tea estates. 
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The plain of Nuwara Eliya^the sanatorium of the island, is at 
an elevation of 6200 ft,, and possesses many of the attributes of 
an alpine country. The climate of the Horton plains, at an 
elevation of 7000 ft., is still finer than that of Nuwara Eliya, but 
they are difficult of access, and are but little known to Europeans. 
The town of Kandy, in the Central Province, formerly the capital 
of the native sovereigns of the interior, is situated 1727 ft. above 
sea-level. 

The island, though completely within the influence of oceanic 
evaporation, and possessing an elevated tableland of considerable 
Rivm does not boast of any rivers of great volume. 

^ * The rains which usher in each monsoon or change of 
season are indeed heavy, and during their fall swell the streams 
to torrents and impetuous rivers. But when these cease the water- 
courses fall back to their original state, and there are few of the 
rivers which cannot generally be passed on horseback. The 
largest river, the Mahaweliganga, has a course of 206 m., draining 
about one-sixth of the area of the island before it reaches the 
sea at IVincomalee on the east coast. There are twelve other 
considerable rivers, running to the west, east and south, but 
none of these exceeds 90 m. in length. The rivers are not 
favourable for navigation, except near the sea, where they 
expand into backwaters, which were used by the Dutch for the 
construction of their system of canals all round the western and 
southern coasts. Steamers ply between Colombo and Negombo 
along this narrow canal and lake. A similar service on the 
Kaluganga did not prove a success. There arc no inland lakes 
except the remains of magnificent artificial lalces in the north 
and east of the island, and the backwaters on the coast. The 
lakes which add to the beauty of Colombo, Kandy, Lake Gregory, 
Nuwara Eliya and Kurunegala are artificial or partly so. Giant’s 
Tank is said to have an area of 6380 acres, and Minneri and 
Kalawewa each exceed 4000 acres. 

The magnificent basin of Trincomalee, situated on the east 
coast of Ceylon, is perhaps unsurpassed in extent, security and 
beauty by any haven in the world. The admiralty had a dock- 
yard here which was closed in 1905. 

Geology . — Ceylon may be said to have been for ages slowly 
rising from the sea, as appears from the terraces abounding in 
marine shells, which occur in situations far above high-water 
mark, and at some miles distance from the sea. A great portion 
of the north of tlie island may be regarded as the joint production 
of the coral polyps and the currents, which for the greater part 
of the year set impetuously towards the south ; coming laden 
with alluvial matter collected along the coast of Coromandel, 
and meeting with obstacles south of Point Calimere, they have 
deposited their burdens on the coral reefs round Point Pedro ; 
and these, raised above the sea-level and covered deeply by sand 
<lrifts, have formed the peninsula of Jaffna, and the plains that 
trend westward till they unite with the narrow causeway of 
Adam’s Bridge. Tertiary rocks are almost unknown. The great 
geological feature of the island is the profusion of gneiss, over- 
laid in many places in the interior by extensive beds of dolomitic 
limestone. This formation appears to be of great thickness ; 
and when, as is not often the case, the under -surface of 
the gneiss series is exposed, it is invariably found resting on 
granite. Veins of pure quartz and felspar of considerable extent 
have been frequently met with in the gneiss ; while in the 
elevated lands of the interior in the Galle districts may be seen 
copious deposits of disintegrated felspar, or kaolin^ commonly 
known as porcelain clay. At various elevations the gneiss may 
be found intersected by veins of trap rock, upheaved whilst in a 
state of fusion subsequent to the, consolidation of the former. 
In some localities on the seashore these veins assume the 
character of pitch-stone porphyry highly impregnated with 
iron. Hornblende and primitive greenstone are found in the 
vicinity of Adam’s Pealf; and in the Pussellava district. Lsiterite, 
known in Ceylon as Tiabukj a product of disintegrated gneiss, 
exists in vast quantities in ttmny parts, and is quarried for 
building purposes. 

— The seasons iii Ceylbn differ very slightly from 
tihose prevfiiling along the coasts of the Indjan peninsula* The 


two distinctive monsoons of the year are called, from the winds 
which accompany them, the south-west and the north-east. 
The former is very regular in its approach, and may be looked 
for along the south-west coast between the loth and 20th of 
May ; the latter reaches the north-east coast between the end 
of October and the middle of November. There is a striking 
contrast in the influence which the south-west monsoon exerts 
on the one side of the island and on the other. The clouds are 
driven against the lofty mountains that overhang the western 
and southern coasts, and their condensed vapours descend there 
in copious showers. But the rains do not reach the opposite 
side of the island ; while the south-west is deluged, the east and 
north are sometimes exhausted with dryness ; and it not un- 
frequently happens that different sides of the same mountain 
present at the same moment the opposite extremes of drought 
and moisture. The influence of the north-east monsoon is more 
general. The mountains which face the north-east arc lower 
and more remote from the sea than those on the south-west ; 
the clouds are carried farther inland, and it rains simultaneously 
on both sides of the island. 

The length of the day, owing to the proximity of the island 
to the equator, does not vary more than an hour at any season. 
The mean time of the rising of the sun’s centre at Colombo on 
February ist is 6^' 23’“ a.m., and of its setting 5’” p.m. On 
August 15th its rising is at 5'^ 45’” a.m., and its setting at 6^‘ 7^“ p.m. 
It is mid-day in Colombo when it is morning in l^ngland. 
Colombo is situated in 79^ 50' 45'’ E,, and the day is further 
advanced there than at Greenwich by 5^* 19'“ 23^ 

Flora. — The characteiistics of the low-growing plants of Ceylon 
approach nearly to those of the coasts of southern India. The 
lehizophoreae arc numerous tilong the low muddy shores of salt lakes 
and stagnant pools ; and the acacia.s are equally abundant. The 
list comprises Aegteeras fragrans, Eptihtnia malayana, Thespesia 
populnea, Feronia elephantum, Salvadnra persica (the true mustard 
tree of Scrijiture), Eugenia bracteata, Elaeodendron Roxburghii, Cassia 
Fistula, Cassia Roxburghii, &.c. The herbaceous plants of the low 
country belong mostly to the natural orders Composttae, Leguminosae, 
Uuhiaceae, Scrophulariaceae and Euphorhiaceae. 

Leaving the plains of the maritime country and ascending a 
height of 4000 ft. m the central districts, we find both herbage and 
trees assume an altered character. The foliage of the latter is larger 
and deeper coloured, and tliey attain a height unknown m the hot 
low country. The herbaceous vegetation is there made up of ferns, 
Cyrtandreae, Compositae, Siitamineae and Urticaceae. The dense 
masses of lofty forest at that altitude are interspersed with large 
open tracts of coarse wiry grass, called by the natives patanas, and 
of value to them as affording pasturage for their cattle. 

Between the altitudes of 4000 nnof 8000 ft., many plants are to 
be met with partaking of European forms, yet blended with tropical 
characteristics. The guelder rose, St John's wort, the Nepenthes 
distxllatoria or pitcher plant, violets, geraniums, buttercups, sun- 
dews, ladies’ mantles and campanulas thrive the side of Magno-^ 
haceae, Ranunculaceae, Elaeocarpeae, &c. The most beautiful 
flowering shrub of this truly alpine region is the rhododendron, which 
in many instances grows to the height of 70 ft. It is met with in 
f reat abundance in the moist plains ol the elevated land above 
Nuwara Ehya, flowering abundantly in June and July. There are 
two distinct varieties, one similar to the Nilgiri plant, having its 
leaves broad and cordate, and of a rusty colour on the under side ; 
the other, peculiar to Ceylon, is found only in forests at the loftiest 
elevations ; it has narrow rounded leave**, silvery on the under side, 
and grows to enormous heights, frequently measuring 3 ft. round the 
stem. At these altitudes English flowers, herbs and vegetables have 
been cultivated with perfect success, as also wheat, oats and barley. 
English fruit-trees grow, but rarely bear. Grapes are grown success- 
fully in the north of the island. The vines were introduced by the 
Butch, who overcame the difficulty of perpetual summer by exposing 
the roots, and thus giving the plants an artificial winter. 

The timber trees indigenous to Ceylon are met with at every 
altitude from the sea-beach to the loftiest mountain oeak. They 
vary much in their hardiness and durability, from tlte common 
cashew-nut tree, which when felled decays in a month, to ^e ebony 
and satinwood, which for many years resist the attacks of insects 
and climate. Many of the woods are valuable for furniture, and 
house and shmbuilding, and are capable of standing lon^jf exposure 
to weather. The most beautiful woods adapted to furniture work 
are the calamander, ebony, flowered satinwood, tamarinds ned^n, 
dell, kadomberiya, kitul, coco-nut, Ac. ; the sack-yiejdipg tree 
(Antiaris saceidora), for a long time confounded with the far-famed 
upas tree of Java (AnHaris foxfcarfa), grows in the Kutnnefala 
district of the islano. The Cocos nucifera, or coOo-nut palm« 4 
native of the island* and may justly be considered the most valuable 
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0l it« tree^i. It groins in V 04 t abundance along the entire sea^ooast 
of the west and south of the island, and furnishes almost all 
that a Sinhalese villager requires. Its fruit, when green, supplies food 
and drink ; when npe, it yields oil. The juice of the unopened 
flower gives him toddy and arrack. The fibrous casing of the fruit 
when woven makes him ropes, nets, matting. The nut-sholls form 
dnnking-vessels, spoons, < 5 lc. The plaited leaves servo as plates and 
dishes, and as thatch ior his cottage. The dried leaves are used as 
torches, the large leaf-stalks as garden fences. The trunk of the tree 
sawn up is enn^loved for every possible purpose, from knife-handles 
to door-posts ; hollowed out it forms a canoe or a coffin. There are 
four kinds of this palm-— the common, the king, the dwarf and the 
Maidive. The Palmyra and Arcca palms grow luxuriantly and 
abundantly, the former in the northern, the latter in the western 
and central distnets. The one is valuable chiefly for its timber, of 
which large quantities are exported to the Indian coasts ; the other 
supplies the betel-nut in common use amongst natives of the eastern 
tropics as a masticatory. The export trade in the latter to India and 
eastern ports is very considerable. Next in importance to the coco- 
nut palm among the indigenous products of Ceylon is the cinnamon 
plant, yielding the well-known spice of that name. 

Fauna * — ^Foremost among the animals of Ceylon is tlie elephant, 
which, though far inferior to those of Africa and the Indian continent, 
is nevertheless of considerable value when tamed, on account of its 
.strength, sagacity and docility. They are to be met with in greater 
or less numbers throughout most unfrequented parts of the interior. 
Occasionally they make inroads in herds upon the cultivated grounds 
and plantations, committing great damage. In order to protect 
these lands, ahd at the same time keep up the government stud of 
draught elephants, kraals or traps on a large scale are erected 
in the forests, into which the wild herds are driven ; and once secured 
they are soon tamed and fit for service. The oxen are of small size, 
but hardy, and capable of drawing ht;avy loads. Buffaloes exist m 
great numbers throughout the interior, where they are employed 
in a halt-tame state for ploughing rice-fields and treading out "the 
corn. They feed upon any coarse grass, and can therefore be main- 
tained pn the village pasture - lands where oxen would not find 
support. Of deer, Ceylon possesses the sjiotted kind (Axis maculaia), 
the muntjac (Styloc-Bfus muntjac), a red deer (the Sambur of India), 
pppulatly called the Ceylon elk (Musa Aristotelis), and the small 
musk (Moschus minima). There are five species of monkeys, one 
the small rilawa (Macacus pileatus), and four known in Ceylon by 
the name of ^^wandaru'" (Pveshytes ursinus, P, Thersites, P. cephalo' 
pterus, JP. Pnamus), and the small quadrumanous animal, the Ions 
[tofis gracilis), known as the '' Ceylon sloth.'* Of the Cheiioptcra 
sixteen species have been identifieci ; amongst them is the rousette , 
or flying fox (Pteropus Edwardsn), Of the Carnivora the only one 
dangerous to man is the small black bear (Prock%lus labiatus). The 
tiger is not known in Ceylon, but the true panther (Fehs pardus) is 
common, as is the jackal (Canis aureus) and the mongoose or ich- 
neumon (Herpestes vitticollis). Rats are numerous, as are the 
squirrel and the porcupine, and the pig-rat or bandicoot (Mas handt- 
cota), while the scaly ant-eater (Mams pentedactyla), locally known 
by the Malay name of pangolin, is occasionally found. The dugong 
(Haltcore dugong) is frequently seen on various points of the coast. 
A game preservation society and the judicious action of government 
have done much to prevent the wanton destruction of Ceylon deer, 
elephants, dec., by establishing a close season. It is estimated that 
there must be 5000 wild elephants in the Ceylon forests. A licence 
to shoot or capture and an export royalty are now levied by govern- 
ment. 

Captain V. Leggc includes 371 species of birds in Ceylon, and many 
of them have splencUd plumage, but in this respect they are surpas.sed 
by the birds 01 South America and Northern India, The eagles are 
small and rare, but hawks and owls arc numerous ; among the latter 
is a remarkable brown species, the cry of which has earned for it 
the name of the ** devil-bird.’* The e.sculent swift, which furnishes 
in its edible nest the celebrated Chinese dainty, bujlds in caves in 
Ceylon. Crows of various species are numerous, and in the wulder 
parts pea-fowl ate abundant. There arc also to be mentioned king- 
fishers, sun-birds, several beautiful fly-catchers and snatchers, the 
golden oriole, parrocj[uets and numerous pigeons, of which there are 
at least a dozen species. The Ceylon jungle-fowl (Callus LafayeHi) 
is distinct from the Indian species. Ceylon is singularly nch in 
wading and water birds — ibises, storks, egrets, spoonbills and herons 
being frequently seen on the wet sands, while flamingoes line the 
beach In long files, and on the deeper waters inland are found teal 
and a countless variety of ducks and smaller fowl. Of the birds 
familiar to European sportsmen there are partridge, quail and snipe 
in abundance, and tfie woodcock has b<*en seen. 

The poisonous snakes of Ceylon are not numerous. Four species 
have been enumerated — the ticpolongn (Dahoia d0gans\ the cobra 
di C^pello tripudians), the carawilla (TrigonotSphalus hypnale), 
and fife THgonocepnalus nigromargmatus, which is so mre that it has 
no pojpular name. The largest snake in Ceylon is the ’*boa,” or 
** anaconda ** of Eastern story {Pyihdn ¥etitulatu$) ; it is frbm 
20 to 30 ift. in length, and preys bn hofe-deer and other smaller 
animals. ‘ Crocodiles infest the rivers and estuaries, and thh large 
fresh^water reservoirs *which supply the rice-fields ; there are two 
species (C. bipofcaius and C. pafusttis). Of lizards the most note- 


worthy are the iguana, several bloodsuckers, the chameleon and the 
familiar geckoes, which are furnished with pads to each toe, by 
which they are enabled to ascend perpendicular walls and adhere to 
glass and ceilings. 

Insect.s exist in great numbers. The leaf and stick insects are of 
great variety and beauty. Ceylon has four species of the ant-lion, 
renowned for the predaceous ingenuity of its larvae ; and the white 
ants or termites, the ravages of which are most destructive, are at 
once ubiquitous and innumerable in every place where the climate 
IS not too chilly or the soil too sandy for them to construct their 
domed dwellings. They make their way through walls and floors, 
and in a few hours destroy every vegetable substance within iheif 
reach. Of all the insect jicsts that beset an unseasoned European 
the most annoying are the mosquitoes. Ticks are also an intolerable 
nuisance ; they are exceedingly minute, and burrow under the skm. 
In the lower ranges of the hill country land leeches are found in 
tormenting profusion. But insects and reptiles do not trouble Euro- 
pean residents so much as m early years— at any rate in the towns, 
while in the higher planting districts there is almost complete 
exemption from their unwelcome attentions. Bungalows are more 
carefully built to resist white ants, drainage and cleanliness prevent 
mosquitoes and ticks fiom multiplying, while snakes and leeches 
avoid cultivated, occupied ground. 

Of the fish in oidinary use for the table the finest is the scir, a 
species of scomber (Cybium guttatum). Mackerel, dories, carp, 
whiting,s, mullet (reid and striped), soles and sardines are abundant 
Sharks appear on all parts of the coast, and the huge saw fish (Prist is 
anttquorum) infests tlie eastern coast of the island, where it attains 
a length of 12 to 15 ft There are also several fishes remarkable for 
the brilliancy of their colouring ; e.g the Red Sea perch (Holocentrum 
rubrum), of the deepest scarlet, and the great lire fish (Scorpaena 
miles), of a brilliant red. Some are purple, others yellow, and numbers 
with scales of a lustrous green are called “ parrots " by the natives , 
of these one (Sparus Harawukii) is called the “flower parrot," from 
its exquisite colouring — irregular bands of blue, crimson and purple, 
green, yellow and grey, crossed by perpendicular stripes of black. 
The pearl fishery, as in<licated below, is of great importance. 

Population. — The total population of Ceylon in 1901, inclusive 
of military, shipping and 4914 prisoners of war, was 3,578,333, 
showing an increase of i8-8 % in the decade. The population of 
Colombo was 158,228 

The population and area of the nine provinces was as follows 


District. 

Population. 

Area m sq. m. 

Western Province .... 

925,342 

1.432 

Central Province i 

623,011 

2 , 299 ^ 

Northern Province .... 

341.985 

3.3631 

Southern Province 

566,025 

2.I46I 

Eastern Province . . . 

174,288 

4,0361 

North-Western Province 

353.845 

2 , 9961 

North Central Province , 

79,110 

4,0024 

Province of Uva ..... 

192,072 

3.154! 

Province of Sabaragamuwa . . 

321,755 

1,9015 

1 

3 , 57 ‘^, 33 ^ 1 

! • 25 , 3^2 1 


The table of nationahty gives the principal groups as follows ; — 


Europeans 9, 509 

Burghers and Eurasians 23,539 

Low-country Sinhalese 1,458,320 

Kandyan Sinhalese 872,487 

Tamils 953»535 

Moors (Mahommedan) ...... 228,706 

Malays 11,963 

Veddahs (Aborigines) 3,971 


Altogether there are representatives of some seventy races in Ceylon. 
Tlie Veddahs, who run wild in the woods, are the aborigines of the 
island. 

Language.— ^The language of nearly 70 % of the population is 
$inh^lese, which is nearly allied to Pali (q.v.) ; of trie remaining 
30 %, with the exception of Europeans, the language is Tamil. A 
corrupt form of Portuguese is spoken by some natives of European 
descent. The Veddahs, a small forest tribe, speak a distinct language, 
and the Rodiyas, an outcast tribe, possess a largo vocabulary of their 
own. The Sinhalese possess several onginal poems of some merit, 
and an extensive and most interesting senes of native chronicles, but 
their most valuable literature is written in Pali, though the greater 
portion of it has been translated into Sinhalese, and iS best known 
to the people through these Sinhalese translations. 

PedktoH , — The praicipad regions may be distributed as follows : — 
Christians, 349,239; Buddhists, a, raj, 404; Hindus, 826,826; 
Mahomtnedans, 246,118. Of the Christians, 287,4X9 are Roman 
Catholics, and 61,820 are Protestants ci various denominations; 
and of these Chrlitians 319,001 are natives, and 30,236 Europeans. 
The Mahommedans are the descendants of Arabs (locally termed 
Moormen) and the Malays^ T^e Tamils, both the inhabitimts of the 
island and the immigrants from India, site Hindus, with the ex(iebtion 
of 93,000 Christians, The Sinhalese, humberihg 7O % of th 9 whole 
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population, arc, with the exception of 180,000 Christians, Buddhists. 
Ceylon rtiay properly be called a Buddhist country, and it is here that 
Buddhism is found almost in its pristine punty. Ceylon was con^ 
verted to Buddhism m the 3rd century b.c, by the great Augustine 
of Buddhism, Mahmda, son of the Indian king Asoka ; and the ex- 
tensive ruins throughout Ceylon, especially in the ancient cities of 
Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa, bear witness to the sacrifices 
which kings and peo^e joined m making to create lasting monu- 
ments of their faith. The Buddhist temples in the Kandyan country 
ossess valuable lands, tlie greater portion of which is held by 
ereditary tenants on the tenure of service. These lands were given 
out with much care to provide for all that was necessary to maintain 
the temple and its connected monastery. Some tenants had to do 
the blacksmiths’ work, otliers the carpenters', while another set of 
tenants had to cultivate the land reserved for supplying the monas- 
tery ; others again had to attend at the festivals, and prepare 
decorations, and carry lamps and banners. In course of time 
ditliculties arose ; the linglish courts were averse to a system under 
which the rent of lands was paid by hereditary service, and a com- 
mission was issued by Sir Hercules Robinson (afterwards Lord 
Rosmead) when governor, to deal with the whole question, to define 
the services and to enable the tenants to commute these for a money 
payment. The result of the incjuiry was to show that the services, 
except in a few instances, were not onerous, and that almost without 
an exception the tenants were willing to continue the system. The 
anomaly of an ecclesiastical establishment of Anglican and Presby- 
terian chaplains with a bishop of Colombo paid out of the general 
revenues has now been abolished in Ceylon, and only the bishop and 
two or three incumbents remain on the list for life, or till they retire 
on pension. 

EdmeUton — There has been a great advance m public instruction 
since 1875, through the multiplication of vernacular, Anglo-ver- 
nacular and English schools by government, by the different 
Christian missions and by the Buddhists and Hindus who have 
come forward to claim the government grant. The government has 
also started a technical college, and an agncultural school has been 
reorganized. An agncultural dq'iartment, recommended by a 
commission, should profit by the services of the entomologist, 
mycologist and chemical analyst added by the governor to the staff 
of the royal botanic gardens at Peradeniya. There are mdustnal 
and reformatory schools, which are partially supported by govern- 
ment. In vSpite of the great advance that has been made, however, 
at the census of iqoi no fewer than 2,790,235 of the total population 
were entered as unable to read or write their own tongue. Of this 
number 1,553,078 were females, showing a very unsatisfactory state 
of things 

Aqnculture,-^The natural soils of Ceylon are composed of quartzoso 
gravel, felspathic clay iind sand often of a pure white, blended with 
Soil overlaid by brown and red loams, resulting from the 

decay of vegetable matter, or the disintegration of the 
gneiss and hornblende formations The whole of the great northern 
extremity of the island consists of a sandy and caloareous admixture, 
made to yield productive crops of gram, tobacco, cotton and vege- 
tables by the careful industry of the Tamil population, who spare 
no pains in irrigating and manuring their lands. Between the 
northern districts and the elevated mountain ranges which overlook 
the Bmtcnne and Uva countries are extensive plains of alluvial soil 
washed down from the table-lands above, where once a teeming popu- 
lation produced large c|uaii titles of gram. The remains of ancient 
works of irrigation bear testimony to the bygone agriculture of these 
extensive regions now covered by swamps or dense jungle. 

The general character of the soil m the maritime provinces to the 
east, south and west is sandy. Large tracts of quaittzose sand spread 
along the whole line of sea-coast, .some of which, of a pure white, and 
very deficient in vegetable matter, is admirably adapted to the 
growth of the cinnamon plant. In the light sandy districts where 
the soil is perfectly free, and contains a portion of vegetable and 
mineral loam, the coco- nut palm fiourisnes in great luxuriance. 
This is the case along the entire coast line from Kalpitiya to Point 
dc Galle, and farther eastward and northward to Matara, stretching 
to a distance inland varying from 100 yds. to 3 m. From this light 
.sand5r belt as far as the mountain-zone of the kandyan country the 
land is mainly composed of low hilly undulations of sandstone and 
ferruginous clay, incapable of almost any cultivation, but intersected 
in every direction with extensive valleys and wide plains of a more 
generous soil, not highly fertile, but still capable, with a little 
industry, of yielding ample crops of Tice. j 

The soil of the central province, although frequently containing 
great quantities of quartzose sand and ferruginous clay, is in many 
of the more elevated districts of a fine loamy character. Sand 
sufl&cicntly vegetable and light for rice culture may be seen at all 
elevations in the hill districts i but the fine chocolate and brown 
loams ovcrljdng gneiss or limestone formations, so admirably adapted 
for coffee cultivation, are only to be found on the steep sidee or along 
the base of mountain ranges at an elevation varying from aooo to 
4000 ft. Such land. weU-tiinbered* contains in its elements the decom- 
posed particles of the rocks above» blended with the decayed vegetable 
matter of tbrests that have for centuries, scattered beneath them 
the genua of fertility. The quantity of really rich coffee land in these 
districts is but smali as compared with the extent of coimtry«^viist 


tracts of open valleys consisting of an indifferent yellow tenacious 
soil interspersed with many low ranges of quartz rock, but tea is a 
much hardier plant than coffeq and grows on poorer soil. 

Irrigation , — The native rulers covered the whole face Of the 
country with a network of irrigation reservoirs, by which Ceylon 
was enabled in ancient times to be the great granarv of southern 
Asia. Wars, and the want of a strong hand to guide the agriculture 
of the country, led to the decay of these ancient works, and large 
tracts of land, which were formerly highly productive, becainr 
swampy wastes or dense forests. The remains of some of the larger 
irnganon works are amongst the most interesting of the memorials 
of Coylon’vS former greatness. Some of the artificial lakes were of 
great size. Minneri, formed by dam m mg across the valleys between 
the low hills which surround it with an embankment 60 ft wide at 
the top. is at this day 20 m. in circumference. It has recently been 
restored by government, and is capable of imgating 1 5,000 acres ; 
while the Giant's Tank, which has also been restored, irrigates 
20,000 acres. Another lake, with an embankment several miles in 
length, the Kalawcwa, was formed by damming back the waters of 
the Kalaoya, but they have forced their way through the embank^ 
ment, and m the ancient bed of the lake, or takk, are now many small 
villages. In connexion wjth these large tanks were numerous canals 
and channels for supplying smaller tanks, or for irngatmg largo 
tracts of fields Throughout the district of N uwarakalawiya cveiy 
village has its tank. The embankments have been formed with mat 
skill, and advantage has been taken to tlie utmost of the slightest 
fall in the land ; but they in common with the larger works had been 
allowed to fall into decay, and were being brought to destruction 
by the evil practice of c Lifting them every year to irrigate the fields. 
'Fhe work of restoring these embankments was undertaken by the 
government, and 100 village tanks were repaired every year, b^des 
eighteen larger works. In 1900 u sum of five million rupees was set 
apart for these larger undertakings. 

Cultivation and Products, —The area of uncultivated land is little 
over 3^ million acres, whereas folly four times that amount is capable 
of cultivation. A great deal is waste, besides lagoons, tanks, oack- 
waters, <S:c. Thick forest land does not cover more than 5000 sq. m. 
Scrub, or chena, and patana grass cover a very great area. Tea, 
cacao, cardamoms, cinchona, coffee and indiarubber are the products 
•cultivated by European and an increasing numlier of native planters 
in the hill country and part of the low country of Ceylon. A great 
change has been effected in the appearance of the country by the 
introduction of the tea plant m place of the coffee plant, after the 
total failure of the latter owmg to disease. For some time coffee 
had been the most important crop. In the old days it grew wild like 
cinnamon, and was exported so far back as the tune of the Portu- 
guese, but was lightly esteemed as an article of European commerce, 
as the berry was gathered unripe, was imperfectly cured and had 
little flavour, in 1824 the governor, Sir E. Barnes, "introduced coffee 
cultivation on the West Indian plan : in 1834 the falling off of other 
sources of supply drew general attention to Ceylon, and by 1841 
the Ceylon output had become considerable, and grew steadily (with 
an interval in 1847 due to a commercial crisis) till 1877 when 272,000 
acres were under coffee cultivation, the total export amounting to 
103,000,000 lb. Then owmg to disease came a crisis, and a rapid 
decline, and now only a few thousand acres are left. On the failure 
of the coffee crops planters began extensively to grow the tea plant, 
which had already been known in the island for several yearfe. By 
1882 over 20,000 acres had been planted with tea, but the export 
that year was under 700,000 lb. Five years later the area planted 
was 1*70,000 acres, while the export had risen to nearly 14,000,000 fb. 
By 1892 there were 262,000 acres covered with tea, and 71,000,000 lb 
were tliat year exported. In 1897, 350,000 acres were planted, and 
the export was 1 16,000,000 lb. By the beginning of the 20th oentmy, 
the total area cultivated with tea was not under 390.000 acres, while 
the estimate of shipments was put at 146,000,000 Ib annimlly. 
Nearly every plantation has its factory, with the machinery necessary 
to prepare the leaf as brought in from the bushes until it beconies 
the tea of commerce. The total amount of capital now invested in 
the tea industry m Ceylon cannot be less than /lo, 000, 000. The 
tea-planting mdustry more than anything else lias raised Ceylon 
from the depressed state to which it fell in 1882. 

Before tea was proved a success, however, cinchona cultivation 
was found a useful bridge from coffee to the Ceylon planter, who, 
however, grew it so freely that in one year 1 5,000,000 lb bark was 
shipped, bnnging the price of quinine down from ids, to is. 6d. an 
ounce. 

In a few places, where the rainfall is abundant, nee cultivation 
is allowed to depend on the natural supply of water, but in most 
parts the cultivation is not attempted unless there is secured befoi?e- 
hand a certain and sufficient supply, by means of canals or reservoirs. 
In the hiU country every valley and open plain capable of lUlage is 
made to yield its crops of grain, and the steep sides of the hills are 
cut into terraces, on which are seen waving patches of green rice 
watered by mountain streams, which are conducted by means of 
channels mgenkmsly carried round the spurs of the hills and along 
the face of acclivities, by earthen water-courses and bamboo oque* 
ducts, so as to fcrtiliae the fields below. These works bear witness to 
the patience, industry and skill of the) Kandyan villagers. In the 
low country to the north and east and iui^«west of the bills« 
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.gation works of a more expensive kind arc necessary. In January 
>2, the immemorial rent or tax on fields of paddy (nco in the husk) 
s removed, but not the customs duty on imported rice. But even 
h the advantage of protection to the extent of 10 % in the local 
rkets, there has been no extension of paddy cultivation : on the 
Ltraiy, the import of grain from India has grown larger year by 
■T. Through the nlmtiplication of irrigation works and the 
them railway, rice cultuie may be sufficiently extended to save 
le of the large imports (8,000,000 to 9,000,000 bushels annually) 
V required from India. 

'obacco is extensively cultivated in various parts of the island, 
I the growth of particular places, such as Dumbara and Uva, 
nuch priced for local consumption. The tobacco of export is 
wn m the peninsula of Jaffna. The exports of this article in 1850 
'c 22,176 cwts., valued at /2o,6q8. The cultivation of the plant 
not greatly increased of recent years, and is almost entirely m 
hands of natives in the northern and parts of the central Province, 
ksylon has been celebrated since the middle of the 14th century 
its cinnamon, and during the period of the Dutch occupation tins 
:e was the principal article of commerce ; under their rule and 
to 1832 its cultivation was a government monopoly. With the 
lit ion of the monopoly the quantity exported increased, but the 
:ie declined. 

Tnlikc the coffee plant, the hardy tea plant groves from sea-level 
rooo ft. altitude , but crown forest-lands above 5000 ft. are no 
?er sold, so that a very large area on the highest mountain ranges 
plateaus is still under forest. Moreover, on the tea plantations 
Dnculture is attended to in a way unknown in 1875 ; the Aus* 
lan oucalypts, acacias and grevilleas, Indian and Japanese 
ifers, and other trees of different lands, are now freely planted for 
ament, for protection from wind, for firewood or for timber, 
real advance has been made at Ilakgalla and Nuwara Ehya, in 
^er Uva, and other high districts, in naturalizing English fruits 
vegetables. The calamander tree is nearly extinct, and ebony 
other fine cabinet woods arc getting scarce ; but the conser- 
Lon of forests after the Indian system has been taken m hand 
er a director and trained officers, and much good has been done. 

■ cinnamon tree (wild in the jungles, cultivatf'cl as a, shrub m 
itations) IS almost the only one yielding a trade' product which is 
genous to the island. The coco-nut and nearly all other palms 
e been introduced, 

mong other agricultural products mention must be made of 
\o, the growth and export of which have steadily extended since^ 
Be failed. Important also is the spicc or aromatic product of 
lamoms. 

he culture of indtarnbber was begun on low-country plantations, 
Ceylon rubber is of the best quality m the market. The area 
cultivation of the coco -nut palm has been greatly extended 
e 1875 by natives as well as by Europeans. The products of this 
n that arc exported, apart from those so extensively used in the 
id itself, exceed in a good year 1,000, 000 sterling in value, 
culture and cotton cultivation, as well as tobacco growing, arc 
Lg developed along the course of the new northern railway, 
aking the trade in the products mentioned as a whole, no country 
compete with the United Kuigdom as a customer of Ceylon, 
there is a considerable trade m nearly all products with Germany 
America ; in cardamoms with India , in cinnamon with Spain, 
y. Belgium, Australia, Austria and France ; and m one or other 
he products of the coco -nut palm (coco -nuts, coco -nut oil, 
■a, desiccated coco -nut, poonac, coir) with Belgium, Russia, 
ICC, Austria, Australia and Holland. 

eafl EisAfirr.-- Pearl oysters are found in the Tambalagam bay, 

• Tnneomaiee, but the great banks on which these oysters are 
illy fouijd lie near Anppu, off the northern part of the west coast 
eylon, at a distance of from 16 to 20 m. from the shore. They 
nd for many miles north and south, varying considerably in their 
and productiveness. It is generally believed that the oyster 
ires at maturity in its seventh year, that the pearl is then of full 
and perfect lustre, and tliat if the oyster be not then secured it 
shortly die, and the pearl be lost ft is certain that from some 
cplained cause the oysters disappear from their known beds for 
•s together. The Dutch had no fishery from 1732 to 1746, and 
iiled them again for twenty-seven years from 1768 to i79f>. 
fishery was again interrupted between 1820 and 1828, also from 
\ to 1854, from 1864 to 1873, and again from 1892 to 1900. The 
jry of 1903 was the first since 1891, and produced a revenue of 
I29.348, being the third lar^e-jt on record. In 1797 and 1798 
government sold the privilege of fishing the oyster-beds for 
j»982 and ;^r42,78o respectively. From that time the fishery 
conducted by the government itself until 1906, when it was 
xi to the Ceylon Pearl Fisheries Company for twenty years at 
it of ;^»o,ooo a year. Professor Herdman, F,R.S», was appointed 
tiquire 4i|td report on the conservation and cultivation of the 
Ion pearboyster, and ^ited Ceylon in January 1902. In 
leqiience of his report, a marine laboratory for the culture of the 
1 oysters was established in GaUe harbour under the care of 
Komell. 

Hmrai Industries , — Commercially there are two established 
eral industries : — (i) tb 4 t of digflpfig for precious stones : and 
the much more important^ industry of digging for plumbago or 


graphite, the one mineral of commercial importance found. Further 
developments may result in the shipment of the exceptionally pure 
iron ore found in different parts of Ceylon, though still no coal has 
been found to be utilized with it. Several places, too — Ruanwella, 
Rangaila, Rangbodde, <fec. — indicate where gold was found in the 
time of the Kandyan kings ; and geologists might possibly indicate 
a paying quartz reef, as in Mysore. Owing to the greatly increased 
demand in Europe and America, plumbago in 1899 more tlian doubled 
m price, nsmg from ;^40 to £80, and even /lOo a ton for the 
finest. Latterly there has been a considerable fall, but the permanent 
demand is likely to continue keen in consequence mainly of the Ceylon 
kind being the best for making crucibles. The trade with Groat 
Bntain and the United States has slightly decreased, but there has 
been a rapid expansion m the exports to Belgium and Holland, 
Russia, Japan and Victoria ; and the industry seems to be estab- 
lished on a sound basis. One consequence of its development has been 
to bnng European and American capitalists and Cornish and Italian 
mmers into a field hitherto almost entirely worked by Sinhalese. 
Though some of the mines were carried to a depth of 1000 ft., the 
work was generally very primitive m character, and Western 
methods of working are sure to lead to greater safety and economy. 
Besides a royalty or customs duty of 5 rupees (about 6s. 8d.) per 
ton on all plumbago exported, the government issue licenses at 
moderate rates for the digging of plumbago on crown lands, a certain 
share of the resulting mineral also going to government. The plum- 
bago industry, m all its departments of mining, carting, prepanng, 
packing and shipping, gives emjdoyment to fully 100,000 men and 
women, still almost entirely Sinhalese. The v ealthiest mine-owners, 
too, are Sinhalese land -owners or merchants. 

As regards grms, there aie perhaps 500 £.ern pits or quarries worked 
in the island during the dry season from November to June m the 
Ratnapura, Rakwane and Matara districts Some of these are on 
a small scale ; but altogether several thousands of Sinhalese find a 
precarious existence in digging for gems. Rich finds of a valuable 
ruby, sapphire, cat's-eye, amethyst, alexandrite or star stone, arc 
comparatively rare ; it is only of the commoner gems, such as 
moonstone, garnet, spinels, that a steady supply is obtained The 
cat's-eye in its finer qualities is peculiar to Ceylon, and is occasion- 
ally in gn^at demand, according to the fashion. The obstacle to the 
investment of European capital m “ gemming " has always been the 
difficulty of preventing the native labourers in the pits -even if 
practically naked — from concealing and stealing gems. A Chamber of 
Mines, with a suit hie hbrnry, was t'stablished in Colombo during liJqq. 

Manufactureb, — Little is done save in the preparation in factories 
and stores, m Colombo or on the plantations, of the several products 
exported. The manufactuie of jewellery and prejiaration of precious 
stones, and. among native women and children, of pillow lace, give 
employment to several thousands. Iron and engmeenng works are 
numerous in Colombo and m the planting districts. The Sinhalese 
are skilful cabinetmakers and carpenters. The Moormen and Tamils 
furnish good masons and buildeis. 

Commerce . — There has been rapid development since 1882, and 
the returns for 1903 showed a total value of 22.} millions sterling. 
The principal imports were articles of food and drink (chiefly nee 
from India), manufactured metals (with specie), coal, cotton yarns 
and piece goods from Manchester, machinery and mill work and 
apparel. The Ceylon cu.stoms tariff for imports is one of % ad 
valorem, save m the case of intoxicating dnnks, arms, ammunition, 
opium, &c. The chief export is tc?a. 

-The policy of the Sinhalese rulers of the interior was to 
exclude strangers from the hill country. Prior to the British occu- 
pation of the Kandyan territory m 1815, the only means of 
access from one district to another was by footpaths through the 
forests. The Portuguese do not appear to have attempted to 
open up the country below the hills, and the Dutch confined them- 
selves to the improvement of the inland water-communications. 
The British government saw from the first the necessity of making 
roads into the mteiior for military purposes, and, more recently, for 
developing the resources of the country. The credit of opening up 
the country is due mamly to the governor. Sir Edward Barnes, by 
whose direction the great military road from Colombo to Kandy 
was made. Gradually all the military stations were connected by 
broad tracks, which by degrees were bridged and converted into 
good carriage roads. The governors Sir Henry Ward and Sir 
Hercules Robinson recognized the importance of giving the coffee 
planters every assistancci in opening up the country, and the result 
of their policy is that the whole of the hill country is now intersected 
by a vast number of splendid roads, made at a cost of upwards of 
3^2000 per mile. In 1848 an ordinance was passed to levy from every 
adult male in the colony (except Buddhist priests and British soldiers) 
six days' labour on the roads, or an equivalent in money. The labour 
and money obtained by this wise measure have enabled the local 
authorities to connect the government highways by minor roads, 
which bring every village of importance into communication with 
the principi towns. 

Rai/ttwyr. —After repeated vain attempts by successive governors 
to connect Colombo with the interior by railways, Sir Charles 
MacCarthy successfully set on foot a railway of 75 m. in length from 
Colombo to Kandy. The railway mileage had developed to 563 m. 
in 1908, including one of the finest mountain Uilies in the world-^ 
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over 160 loag, rising to 6200 ft. above aea-level, and falling the 
terminus to 4000 ft. The towns of Kandy, Matale, Gampola, Nawa- 
lapitiya, Hatton and Haputale (and practically Nuwara feUyEt) in the 
hills, are thus connected by rail, and in the low <liountry the towns of 
Kunmegala. Galle, Matara^ Kalutara, &Cw Most of the debt on the 
railways (all government lines) is paid off. and the traffic receipts 
now make up nearly one-third of the general revenue. An Inao- 
Ceylon railway to connect the Indian and Ceylon systems has been 
the subject of separate reports and estimates by engineers serving 
the Ceylon and Indian governments, who have pronounced tlie 
work across the coral reef between Manaar and Rameswaram quite 
feasible. A commission sat in 1^03 to consider the gauge of an 
Indo-Ceylon railway Such a line promised to serve strategic as 
well as commercial purposes, and to make Colomlx) more than ever 
the port for southern India. The headquarters of the mail steamers 
have been removed from Galle to Colombo, where the colonial 
government have constructed a magnificent breakwater, and under- 
taken other harbour works which have greatly augmented both 
the external trade and the coasting trade of the island. 

Government, -Ceylon is a crown colony/, that is, a possession of the 
British crown acouired by conquest or cession, the affairs of which 
are administered oy a governor, who receives his appointment from 
the crown, generally for a term of six years. He is assisted by an 
executive and a legislative council. The executive council acts as 
the cabinet of the governor, and consists of the attorney-general, 
the three principal officers of the colony (namely, the colonial secre- 
tary, the treasurer and the auditor- general), and the general in 
command of the forces. The legislative council includes, besides 
the governor as president and nine official members, eight unofficial 
members — one for the Kandyan Sinhalese (or Highlanders) and one 
for the Moormen ” having been added in 1890. The term of office 
for the unofficial members is limited to five years, though the 
governor may reappoint if he choose. The king's advocate, the 
deputy-advocate, and the surveyor-general are now respectively 
styled attorney-general, solicitor-general, and director of public 
works. The civil service has been reconstituted into five classes, 
not including the colonial secretary as a staff appointment, nor ten 
cadets ; these five classes number seventy officers. The district 
judges can piimsh up to two years’ imprisonment, and impose 
fines up to jRs 1000 The police magistrates can pass sentences 
up to six months’ imprisonment, and impose fines of Rs.150. The 
criminal law has since 1890 been codified on the model of the Indian 
penal code ; criminal and civil jirocedure have also been the subject 
of codification. There are twenty-three prisons in the island, mostly 
small ; but convict establishments in and near the capital take all 
long-sentence prisoners. 

Banks and Currency , — Ceylon has agencies of the National, Bank 
of India, Bank of Madras, Mercantile Bank of India, Chartered Bunk 
of India, Australia and China, and of the Hong-Kopg and Shanghai 
Bank, besides mercantile agencies of other banks, also a govern- 
ment savings bank at Colombo, and post-office savings banks all 
over the island. In 1884, on the failure of the Oriental Bank, the 
notes in currency were guaranteed by government, and a government 
note currency was started in supersession of bank notes. The coin 
currency of Ceylon is in rupees and decimals of a rupee, the value 
of the standard following that fixed for the Indian rupee, about 
IS. 4d. per rupee. 

Finance. — With the disease of the coffee plant the general revenue 
fell from Rs. 1.70, 00, 000 m 1877 to Rs. 1,20,00,000 in 1882, when 
trade was in a very depressed state, and the general prosperity of 
the island was seriously affected. Since then, however, the revenue 
has steacjily risen with the growing export of tea, cocoa-nut produce, 
plumbago, &c., and m 1902 it reached a total of 28 millions oi 
rupees. (J. F. D. ; C. L.) 

History, — ^The island of Ceylon was known to the Greeks and 
Romans under the name of Taprobane, and in later times Serendib, 
^rinduil and Zeylan have been employed to designate it by 
writers of the Western and Eastern worlds. Serendib is a 
corruption of the Sanskrit Sinhaladvtpa. Like most oriental 
countries^ Ceylon possesseis a great mass of ancient records, in 
which fact is so confused with fable that they are difficult tp 
distinguish. The labours of George Tumour (1799-1843), 
however, helped to dissipate much of this obscurity, and his 
admirable edition (1836) of the Makavamsn first made it possible 
to trace the main lines of Sinhalese history, , r 

The Sinhalese inscriptional records, to which Geo^e Tumour 
first called attention, and which, through the activity of Sir 
William Gregory in 1874, began to be accurately transcribed 
and translated, extend iErom the and century b.c. onwards. 
Among the oldest inscriptions discovered are those on the rock 
cells of the Vessagiri Vihara of Anuradhapura, cut in the 
Btahma^lipi character. The inscripticms show how powerful 
was the Buddhist hierarchy which dominated the government 
and national litt^ The royal decrees, of successive rulers are 


nminly concerned with the safeguarding of the rights of the 
hierarchy, but a few contain references to executive acts of the 
kings, as in a slab inscription of Kassapa V. {c, a.d. 929--939). 
In an edict ascribed to Mahinda IV. (c. a.d. 975'*99r) reference 
is made to the Sinhalese palladium, the famous tooth-relic of 
Buddha, now enshrined at Kandy, and the decree confirms 
tradition as to the identity of the fine stone temple, east of the 
Thuparama at Anuradhapura, with the shrine in which the 
tooth was first deposited when brought from Kalinga in the 
reign of Kirti Sri Meghavarna (a.d. 304-324). 

The earliest inhabitants of Ceylon were probably the ancestors 
of the modem Veddahs, a small tribe of primitive hunters who 
inhabit the eastern jungles ; and the discovery of palaeolithic 
stone implements buried in some of their caves points to the fact 
that they represent a race which has been in the island for untold 
ages. As to subsequent immigrations, the great Hindu epic, 
the Ramayana, tells the story of the conquest of part of the 
island by the hero Rama and his followers, who took the capital 
of its king Rawana. Whatever element of tuith there may be 
in this fable, it certainly represents no permanent occupation. 
The authentic history of Ceylon, so far as it can be traced, 
begins with the landing in 543 B.c. of Vija}^a, the founder of the 
Sinhalese dynasty, with a small band of Aryan-speaking followers 
from the mainland of India. Vijaya married the daughter of a 
native chief, with whose aid he proceeded to master the whole 
island, which he parcelled out among his followers, some of whom 
formed petty kingdoms. The Sinhalese introduced from the 
mainland a comparatively high type of civilization, notably 
agriculture. The earliest of the great irrigation tanks, near 
Anuradhapura, was opened about 504 b.c. by the successor of 
Vijaya ; and about this time was established tliat system of 
village communities which still obtains over a large part of Ceylon. 

The island was converted to Buddhism at the beginning of 
the 3rd century b.c. by the preaching of Mahinda, a son of the 
great Buddhist emperor Asoka ; a conversion that was followed 
by an immense multiplication of daghobas, curious bell-shaped 
reliquaries of solid stone, and of Buddhist monasteries. For 
the rest, the history of ancient Ceylon is largely a monotonous 
record of Malabar or Tamil invasions, conquests and usurpations. 
Of these latter the first was in 237 b.c. .when two officers in the 
cavalry and fleet revolted, overthrew the Sinhalese ruler with 
the aid of his own Tamil mercenaries, and reigned jointly, as 
Sena I. and Guptika, until 215. The Sinhalese Asela then ruled 
till 205, when he was overthrown by a Tamil from Tanjore, 
Kkla, who held the reins of power for 44 years. In 161 B.c. 
Elala was defeated and slain by Dutegemunu, still remembered 
as one of the great Sinhalese heroes of Ceylon. The ruins of the 
great monastery, known as the Brazen Palace, at Anuradhapura, 
remain a memorial of King Dutegemunu^s splendour and religious 
zeal. He died in 137 b.c., and thenceforth the history of Ceylon 
is mainly tliat of further Tamil invasions, of the construction 
of irrigation tanks, and of the immense development of the 
Buddhist monastic system. A tragic episode in the royal family 
in the 5th century a.d. is, however, worthy of notice as connected 
with one of Ceylon’s most interesti^ remains, the Sigiri rock 
and tank (see SiGiai). In a.d. 477 King Datu Sen woe murdered 
by his son, who mounted the throne as Kasyapa L, and when 
he was driven from the capital by the inhabitants, infuriated 
by his crime> built himself a stronghold on the inaccessible 
Sigiri rock, whence he ruled the country until in 495 he was 
overthrown and slain by his brother Mugallana ( 495 ^$^ s), who 
at the time of his father’s murder had escaped to India*. 

Towards the close of the loth century Ceylon was invaded by 
Rajaraja the Great, the Chola king, and after a series of pr^o- 
tracted campaigns was annexed to his empire in 100^. 
island, did not, however, remain long under. Tamil domination.. 
In 1071 Vijaya Bahu succeeded in re-estabUshing the Sinhalese 
dynasty, and for a while Ceylon was freed, from foreign inter- 
vention. The most notable of the successors of Yijaya Bahu^ 
and indeed of all the long line of Sinhalese rulers, was Parakrama 
Bahu 1 . (1x55-1180)^ whose colossal statue still stands mu\ 
Polonnaruwa*, He not only tool advantage of the unaccustomed 
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trinquillity of the countiy to restore the irrigation tanks and 
the monasteries, but he availed himself of a disputed succession 
to the Pandya ^rone of Madura to turn the tables on his Tamil 
enemies by invading India. According to the Mahwoamsa his 
generals met with immediate and unbroken success ; ' -according 
to the more probable account preserved in a long Chola in- 
scription at Arpakkam near Kanchi, they were, though at first 
successful, ultimately driven out by a coalition of the southern 
princes (V. A. Smith, Early History of India, ed. 1908, p’. 411). 
In any case, within thirty years of Parakrama Bahu’s death 
his work was undone ; the Malabar invaders were once more 
able to effect a settlement in the island, and the Sinhalese capital 
was moved farther and farther south, till in 1410 it had become 
establiiihed at Kotta, now a suburb of Colombo. In 1408 a new 
misfortune had befallen the Sinhalese dynasty ; in revenge for 
an insult offered to a Chinese envoys a Chinese army invaded 
the island and carried away King Vijaya Bahu IV. into captivity. 
For thirty years from this date the Sinhalese kings of Ceylon 
were tributary to China. 

When, in 1505, the Portuguese Francisco de Almeida landed 
in Ceylon, he found the island divided into seven kingdoms. 
Twelve years later the viceroy of Goa ordered the erection of a 
fort at Colombo, for which permission was obtained from the 
king of Kotta ; and from this time until the advent of the Dutch 
in the t7th century the Portuguese endeavoured, amid perpetual 
wars with the native kings, who were assisted by Arab and other 
traders jealous of European rivalry, to establish their control 
over the island. They ultimately succeeded so far as the coast 
was concerned, though their dominion scarcely penetrated inland. 
Materially their gain was but small, for the trade 0/ Ceylon was 
quite insignificant ; but they had the spiritual satisfaction of 
prosecuting a vigorous propaganda of Catholicism, St Francis 
Xavier being the mosSt notable of the missionaries who at this 
time laboured in the island. 

The fanatical zeal and the masterful attitude of the Portuguese 
were a constant source of dissension with the native rulers, and 
when the Dutch, under Admiral Spilberg, landed on the east 
coast in 1602 and sought the alliance of the king of Kandy in 
the interior of the island, every inducement was hdd out to them 
to aid in expelling the Portuguese. Nothing seems to have come 
of this until 163^1639, when a Dutch expedition attacked and 
razed the Portuguese forts on the east coast. In the following 
year they landed at Negombo, without however establishing 
themselves in any strong post^ In 1644 Negombo was captured 
and fortified by the Dutch, while in 1656 they took Colombo, 
and in 1658 they drove the Portuguese from Jaffna, their last 
stronghold in Ceylon. 

Pursuing a wiser policy than their predecessors, the Dutch 
lost no opportunity of improving that portion of the country 
which owned their supremacy, and of opening a trade with the 
interior* More tolerant and less disposed to stand upon their 
dignity than the Portuguese, they subordinated political to com- 
mercial ends, flattered the native rulers by a show of deference, 
and so far succeeded in their object as to render their trade 
between the iiiland and Holland a source of great profit. Many 
new branches of industry were developed. Public works were 
undertaken on a large scale, and education, if not universally 
placed within the reach of the inhabitants of the maritime 
provinces, was at least well cared for on a broad plan of govern^ 
ment supervision. That which they had so much improved by 
policy, they were, however, unable to defend by force when the 
British turned their arms against them. A century and a half 
had wrought great changes in the physical aitd rhen^l status 
of the Dutch colonists. The territory which in 1658 they had 
slowly gained by undaunted and obstinate bravery, they as 
rafridly lost in 1796 by imbecility and cowardice. 

The first intercourse^ of the English with Ceylon was as fat 
back as 1763, when an embassy was despatched from Madras 
to the kiiij^ ^ Kandy, without, however, leading to any result. 
On the rtipture between Great Britain and Roiiand in k 79^, a 
force Was sent against the Dutch possessions in Ceylon; whet^ 
the opposition offered was so slight that by the following year 


the* whole of their forts were in the hands of the English 
commander. 

, The abiding results o( the occupation of Ceylon by the 
Portuguese and Dutch is described by Sir Emerson Tennent 
(Ceylon) as follows : 

The dominion of the Netherlands m Ceylon was nearly equal in 
duration with that of Portugal, about 140 years ; but tlie policies 
oi the two countries have left a very different impress on tii© cliar- 
acter and institutions of the people amongst whom , they lived. The 
most important bequest left by the utilitarian genius of Holland is 
the code of Roman Dutch law, which still prevails in the supreme 
courts of justice, whilst the fanatical propagandism of the Portu- 
guese has reared for itself a monument m the abiding and expanding 
mfluonce of the Roman Catholic faith. This flourishes in every 
hamlet and province where it was implanted by the Franciscans, 
whilst the doctrines of the reformed church pf Holland, never 
preached beyond the walls of the fortresses, are already almost 
forgotten throughout the island, with the exception of an expiring 
community at ('olombo. Already the language of the Dutch, which 
they sought to extend by penal enactments, has ceased to be spoken 
even by their direct descendants, whilst a corrupted Portuguese is 
to the present day the vernacular of the lower classes in every town 
of iinporlance. As the practical and sordid government of the 
Netlierlands only recognized the interest pf tlie native population 
in so far as they were essential to uphold their tradmg monopolies, 
their memory was recalled by no agreeable associations . whilst the 
Portuguese, who, m spite of their cruelties, were identified with the 
people by the bond of a common faith, excited a feeling of admiration 
by the boldness of their conflicts with the Kandyans, and the 
chivalrous though ineffectual defence of their beleaguered fortresses. 
The Dutch and their proceedings have almost ceased to he remem- 
bered by the lowland Sinhalese ; but the chiefs of the south and 
west perpetuate with pride the honorific title Don, accorded to them 
by their first European conquerors, and still prefix to their ancient 
patronymics the sonorous C'hnstian names of the Portuguese." 

The British forces by which the island had been conquered 
were those of the East India Company, and Ceylon was therefore 
at first placed under its jurisdiction and administered from 
Madras. The introduction of the Madras revenue system, how- 
ever, together with a host of Malabar collectors, led to much 
discontent, which culminated in rebellion ; and in 1798 the 
colony was placed directly under the crown. By the treaty of 
Amiens, in 1803, this situation was regularized, from the inter- 
national point of view, by the formal cession to Great Britain 
of the former Dutch possessions in the island, For a while the 
British dominion was confined to the coast. The central tract 
of hilly country, hedged in by impenetrable forests and pre- 
cipitous mountain ranges, remained m possession of Sri Vikrama 
Raja Sinha, the last of the Sinhalese dynasty, who showed 
no signs of encouraging communication with his European 
neighbours. 

Minor differences led in 1803 to an invasion of the Kandyan 
territory ; but sickness, desertion and fatigue proved more 
formidable adversaries to the British forces than the troops of 
the Sinhalese monarch, and peace was eventually concluded upon 
terms by no means favourable to the English. The cruelty and 
oppression of the king now became so intolerable to his subjects 
that disaffection spread rapidly amongst them. Punishments 
of the most horrible kinds were inflicted, but failed to repress 
the popular indignation ; and in 1815 the British, at the urgent 
request of many of the Adigars and other native chiefs, proceeded 
against the tyrant, who was captured near Kandy, and subse- 
quently ended his days in exile. With him ended a long line of 
sovereigns, whose pedigree may be traced through upwards of 
two thousand years. 

By a conYenttbn entered into with the Kandyan chiefs on the 
2nd of March 1615, the entire sovereignty of the island passed 
into the hands of the British, trho in return guaranteed to the 
inhabitants civil and religious liberty. The rdipon of Buddha 
was declared inviolable, and its rights, ministers and |^es of 
worship were to be maintained and protected ; the tows of the 
country were to be preserved and administered aocording to 
established forms ; and the royal dues and revenues were to be 
levied as before for the support of government 

With the exception of a serious outbreakdn some parts of the 
interior in tStj, which lasted for upwards of a yeaaf; ondfof two 
minor attempts at rebellion easUy put down, in 18143 and 1846, 
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the political atmbsphere of Ceylon has remained undisturbed 
since the deportation of the last king of Kandy. 
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mentioned H. Tritnen, F.R.S., director of Ceylon Botanic Gardens, 
Ceylon Flora, in 5 vols., completed by Sit Joseph Hooker , Captain 
V. Legge, F.Z.S., History of the Birds of Ceylon (London, 1870) , 
Dr Copies ton, bishop of Colombo. Buddhism, Primitive and Present, 
in Magadha and in Ceylon (London, 1892) ; review by Sir West 
Ridgeway, Administration of Ceylon, iSg& rgoj , Professor W. A. 
Herdman, Report on the Pearl Oyster Fisheries, igoj- /go 4 , 

CHABAZITE, a mineral species belonging to the group of 
zeolites* It occurs as white to flesh-red crystals which vary from 
transparent to translucent and have a vitreous lustre. The 
crystals are rhombohedral, and the predominating form is often 
a rhombohedron (r) with interfacial angles of 85® 14' ; they 
therefore closely resemble cubes in appearance, and the mineral 
was in fact early (in 1772) described as a cubic zeolite. A 
characteristic feature is the twinning, the crystals being fre- 
quently interpenetration twins with the principal axis ai twin-axis 


Fig. I. Fig. 2. 

Twinned Crystals of Chabazito. 

(figs. I; 2). The appearance shown in fig. i, with the comers 
of small crystals in twinned position projecting from the faces 
r of the main crystal, is especially characteristic of chabazite. 
Such groups resemble the interpenetrating twinned cubes of 
fluorspar, but the two minerals are readily distinguished by 
their cleavage, fluorspar having a perfect octahedral cleavage 
truncating the corners of the cube, whilst in chabazite there are 
less distinct cleavages parallel to the rhombohedral feube-like) 
faces. Another type of twinned crystal is repre.sentea m fig. 2, 
in which the predominating form is an obtuse hexagonal pyramid 
(f) ; the faces of these flatter crystals are often rounded, giving 
rise to lenticular shapes, hence the name phacolite (from 
a lentil) for this variety of chabazite. 

The hardness of chabazite is 4i, and the specific gravity 
2*08-2*16. As first noticed by Sir David Brewster in 1830, the 
crystals often exhibit anomalous optical characters : instead 
of being uniaxial, a basal section may be divided into shatply- 
defined biaxial sectors.^ Heating of the crystals is attended by 
a loss of water and a change in their optical characters ; it is 
probable therefore that the anomalous optical characters arc 
dependent on the amount of water present. 

Besides phacolite, mentioned above, other varieties of chab^ite 
ate distinguished. Henchelite and sccbachite are essentially 
the same as phacolite. Haydcnite is the name given to small 
yellowish cryWls, twinned on a rhombohedron plane r, from 
Jones’s Falls near Baltimore in Maryland. Acadialite is a 
reddish chabazite from Nova Scotia (the old French name of 
whidi 'is Acadie). 

Chemically, chab^ite is a complex hydrated calcium and 
sodium rilicatc; with a small proportion of the sodium replaced by 
pot^sium, and sometimes a small amount of the calcium replaced 
by barium and strontium* The composition is howevervariable, 
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and is best expressed as an isomorphous mixture of the mole- 
cules (Ca,Na2)Al2(Si04)* + 4 H *0 and (Ca,Na2)Al.>(Sij,08)2 + SH^O, 
which are analogous to the felspars. Most analyses correspond 
with a formula midway between these extremes^ namely, 
(Ca,Na 2 )Al 2 (Si 08 ) 4 + 6H2O. 

Chabazite occurs with other zeolites in the amygdaloidal 
cavities of basaltic rocks ; occasionally it has been found in 
gneisses and schists. Well-formed crystals arc known from 
many localities ; for example, Kilmalcolm in Renfrewshire, the 
Giant’s Causeway in Co. Antrim, and Oberstein in Germany. 
Beautiful, clear glassy crystals of the phacolite (“ seebachite ”) 
variety occur with phillipsite and radiating bundles of brown 
caidte in cavities in compact basalt near Richmond, Melbourne, 
Victona. Small crystals have been observed lining the cavities 
of fossil shells from Iceland, and m the recent deposits of the 
hot springs of Plombiires and Bourbonne-les-Bains in France. 

Gmehniteand levynite are other species of zeolites which may 
be mentioned here, since they are closely related to chabazite, 
and like it are rhomlxihedral and frequently twinned. Gmelinitc 
forms large flesh-red crystals usually of hexagonal habit, and 
was early known as soda - chabazite, it having the composi- 
tion of chabazite but with sodium predominating over 
calcium (Na2,Ca)Al2(Si0y)4fiH30. The formula of levynite is 
CaAlgSigOjo + OH^O. (L. J. S ) 

CHABLIS, a town of north-central France, in the department 
of Yonne, on the left bank of the Serein, 14 m, E. by N. of Auxerre 
by road, Pop. (1906) 2227. Its church of St Martin belongs 
to the end of the 12th century. Tlic town gives its name to a 
well-known white wine produced in the neighbouring vineyards, 
of which the most esteemed are Clos, Bouguerots, Moutonne, 
Grenouille, Montmaires, Lys and Vaux-D6sirs. Tlierc are 
manufactures of biscuits. 

CHABOT, FRANCOIS ( 1757-17^4), French revolutionist, 
had been a Franciscan friar before the Revolution, and after the 
civil constitution of the clergy continued to act as "constitu- 
tional ” priest, becoming grand vicar of Henri Gr^goire, bishop 
of Blois. Then he was elected to the Legislative Assembly, 
sitting at the extreme left, and forming with C. Bazire and Merlin 
de Thionville the “ Cordelier trjo.” Re-elected to the Convention 
he voted for the death of Louis XVl., and opposed the proposal 
to prosecute the authors of the massacre of September, " because 
among them there are heroes of jemmapes.” Some of his 
sayings are well known, such as that Christ was the first " sans- 
ciilotte.” Compromised in the falsification of a decree suppressing 
the India Company and in a plot to bribe certain members of 
the Convention, especially Fabre d’Eglantine and C. Boaire, he 
was arrested, brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal, and 
was condemned and executed at the same time as the Dantonists, 
who protested against being associated with such a “ fripon" 

CHABOT, GEORGES ANTOINE, known as Chabot ds 
l’ Allies (175S-1819), French jurist and statesman, was pre- 
sident of the tribund of Montlu^on when he was elected as 
a deputy svppUant to the Nationsd Convention. A member of 
the council of the Ancients, then of tJie Tribunate, he was 
president of the latter when the peace of Amiens was signed. 
He had a resolution ad<^ted, tending to give Napokon Bonaparte 
the consulship for life ; and in 1804 supported the proposal 
to establish a hereditary monarchy. Napoleon named him 
inspector-general of the law schools, then judga.of the court of 
cassation. He published various legal works, e.g, TahUmt ds la 
legislation mcierme sw Us successions et de la ligislation nouveUe 
etablie par le code civil (Paris, 1804), and Questions traUsUoires 
sur le code NapoUon (Paris, 1809). 

CHABOT, PHILIPPE DE, SsiONBUR PE BaiON, Count of 
Charny AMD Buzanijais {c. 1498-1543), admiral of France. 
The O^kbot family was one of the oldest and most powerful in 
Poitou;' Philippe was a cadet of the Jarnac bran^. He was a 
companion of fVancis 1. as a child, and 'bn that king’s aoeesskm 
was loaded with honours and estates. After the battle ol Pavia 
he was made admiral of Fmooe and governor of Bur^dy 
(<1526)^ and shared with Anoe de Montmorency directioD of 
aif^n. He was at the height of bis power in 1535. wkI 
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commanded the army for the invasion of the states of the duke of 
Savoy ; but in the campaigns of 1536 and 1537 he was eclipsed 
by Montmorency, and frbm that moment his influence began to 
wane. He was accuecd by his enemies of peculation, and 
condemned on the loth of February 1541 to a fine of 1,500,000 
livres, to banishment, and to the confiscation of his estates. 
Through the good offices of Madame d^fetampes, however, he 
obtained the king’s pardon almost immediately (March 1541), 
was reinstated in his posts, and regained his estates and even 
his influence, while Montmorency in his turn was disgraced. 
But his health was affected by these troubles, and he died soon 
afterwards on the ist of June 1543. His tomb in the Louvre, 
by an unknown sculptor, is a fine example of French Renaissance 
work. It was his nephew, Guy Chabot, seigneur de Jamac, 
who fought the famous duel with Francois de Vivonne, seigneur 
de la Ch&taigneraie, in 1547, at the beginning of the reign of 
Henry 11 . 

The main authorities for Chabot's life are his MS. correspondence 
in the Biblioth6que Rationale, Pans, and contemporary memoirs. 
See also E. de Barth61emy, " Chabot de Bnon/' m the Jifivue des 
questions htstoriques (vol. xx. 1876) , Martineau, L'Amiral Chabot/' 
m the Positions des th Hes de Vt,cole des Chartes (1883). 

CHABRIAS (4th century b.c.), a celebrated Athenian general. 
In 388 B.c. he defeated the Spartans at Aegina and commanded 
the fleet sent to assist Evagoras, king of Cyprus, against the 
Persians. In 378, when Athens entered into an alliance with 
Thebes against Sparta, he defeated Agesilaus near Thebes. On 
this occasion he invented a manoeuvre, which consisted in 
receiving a charge on the left knee, with shields resting on the 
ground and spears pointed against the enemy. In 376 he 
gained a decisive victory over the Spartan fleet off Naxos, but, 
when he might have destroyed the Spartan fleet, remembering 
the fate of the generals at Arginusae, he delayed to pick up the 
bodies of his dead. Later, when the Athenians changed sides 
and joined the Spartans, he repulsed Epaminondas before^'the 
walls of Corinth. In 365, together with Callistratus, he was 
accused of treachery in advising the surrender of Oropus to the 
Thebans. He was acquitted, and soon after he accepted a 
command under Tachos, king of Egypt, who had revolted 
against Persia. But on the outbreak of the Social War (357) 
he joined Chares in the command of the Athenian fleet. He lost 
his life in an attack on the island of Chios. 

See Cornelius Nepos, Chahnas ; Xenophon, Hellenica, v 1-4 ; 
Diod. Sic. XV. 29-34 ’> Rohdantz, Vitae Iphicratis, Chabriae, 

et Ttmothei (1845) ; art. Dklian League, section B, and authorities 
there quoted. 

CHABHIER, ALEXIS EMMANUEL (iS4t-i&g4)y French 
composer, was born at Ambert, Pay de Dome, on the 18th of 
January 1841. At first he only cultivated music as an amateur, 
and it was not until 1879 that he threw up an administration 
appointment in order to devote himself entirely to the art. He 
had two years previously written an opira kouffe entitled V&U>ile, 
which was performed at the Bouffes Parisiens. In 1881 he was 
appointed chorus-master of the concerts then recently established 
by Lamoureux. In 1883 he composed the brilliant orchestral 
rhapsody entitled Espana, the themes of which he had jotted 
down when travelling in Spain. His opera Gwendoline was 
brought out with considerable success at Brussels on the loth 
of April 1886, and was given later at the Paris Grand Op^ra. 
The following year 1887, Le Rai rndgri lui, an opera of a lighter 
description, was produced in Paris at the Op6ra Comique, its 
run being interrupted by the terrible fire by which this theatre 
was destroyed. His last opera, Briseis, was left unfinished, 
and performed in a fragmentary condition at the Paris Op6ra, 
after the composer’s death in Paris on the 131^ of September 
1894. Chabrier was also the author of a set of piano pieces 
entitled Piices pittare^ques, Values romantiques, for two pianos, 
a fantasia for horn and piano, &c. His great admiration for 
Wagner asserted itself in Gwendoline, a work which, in spite of 
inequalities due to want of experience, is animated by a high 
artistic ideal, is poetically conceived, and shows considerable 
harmonic originality, besides a thort)ugh mastery over the 
treatment of the orchestra. The characteristics of Le Roi 


malgre lui have been well summed up by M, Jonci^res when he 
alludes to “ cette verve in^puisable, ces rythmes endiabl6s, cette 
exuberance de gaieti et de vigueur, k laquelle venait se joindre 
la note m 61 ancolique et emue.” Chabrier ’s premature death 
prevented him from giving the full measure of his worth. 

CHACMA^ the Hottentot name of the Cape baboon, Papio 
porcarius, a species inhabiting the mountains of South Africa 
as far north as the Zambezi. Of the approximate size of an 
English mastiff, this powerful baboon is blackish grey in colour 
with a tinge of green due to the yellow rings on most of the hairs. 
Unlike most of its tribe, it is a good climber ; and where wooded 
cliffs are not available, will take up its quarters in tall trees. 
Chacmas frequently strip orchards and fruit-gardens, break 
and devour ostrich eggs, and kill lambs and kids for the sake of 
the milk in their stomachs. 

CHACO, a territory of northern Argentina, part of a large 
district known as the Gran Chaco, bounded N. by the territory 
of Formosa, E. by Paraguay and Corrientes, S. by Santa F^, 
and W. by Santiago del Estero and Salta. The Bermejo river 
forms its northern boundary, and the Paraguay and Parani 
rivers its eastern ; these rivers are its only means of communica- 
tion. Pop. (1895) 10,422 ; (1904, est.) 13,937 ; area, 52,741 sq. 
m. The northern part consists of a vast plain filled with number- 
less lagoons ; the southern part is slightly higher and is covered 
with dense forests, occasionally broken by open grassy spaces. 
Its forests contain many species of trees of great economic 
value ; aniong them is the quebracho, which is exported for the 
tannin which it contains. The capital, Resistencia, with an 
estimated population of 3500 in 1904, is situated on the Parand 
river opposite the city of Corrientes. There is railway communi- 
cation between Santa Fe and La Sabana,an insignificant timber- 
cutting village on the southern frontier. In the territory there 
are still several tribes of uncivilized Indians, who occasionally 
raid the neighbouring settlements of Santa F6. 

CHACONNE (Span, chacona), a slow dance, introduced into 
Spain by the Moors, now obsolete. It resembles the Passa- 
caglia. The word is used also of the music composed for this 
dance — a slow stately movement in J time. Such a movement 
was often introduced into a sonata, and formed the conventional 
finale to an opera or ballet until the time of Gluck. 

CHAD [Ceadda], saint (d. 672), brother of Cedd, whom he 
succeeded as abbot at Lastingham, was consecrated bishop of 
the Northumbrians by Wine, the West Saxon bishop, at the 
request of Oswio in 664. On the return of Wilfrid from France, 
where he had been sent to be consecrated to the same see, a 
dispute of course arose, which was settled by Theodore in favour 
of Wilfrid after three years had passed. Chad thereupon retired 
to Lastingham, whence with the permission of Oswio he was 
summoned by Wulfhere of Mercia to succeed his bishop Jaruman, 
who died 667. Chad built a monastery at Barrow m Lincoln- 
shire and fixed his see at Lichfield. He died after he had held 
his bishopric in Mercia two and a half years, and was succeeded 
by Wynfrith. Bede gives a beautiful character of Chad. 

See Bede's Hist, Eccl edited by C. Plummer, iii. 23, 24, 28 ; iv. 
2, 3 (Oxford, 1896) ; Kddius, Vita Wilfnd^^ xiv., xv. edited by 
J. Rome, Rolls Senes (London, 1879). 

CHAD, a lake of northern Central Africa lying between 
12® 50' and 14® 10' N. and 13° and 15® E. The lake is situated 
about 850 ft. above the sea in the borderland between the fertile 
and wooded regions of the Sudan on the south and the arid 
steppes which merge into the Sahara on the north. The area of 
the lake is shrinking owing to the progressive desiccation of the 
country, Saharan climate and conditions replacing those of the 
Sudan. The drying-up process has been comparatively rapid 
since the middle of the 19th century, a town which in 1850 was 
on the southern margin of the lake being in 1905 over ao m. from 
it. On the west the shore is perfectly flat, so that a slight rise 
in the water causes the inundation of a considerable area— a 
fact not without its influence on the estimates made at varying 
periods as to the size of the lake. Around the north-west and 
north shores is a continuous chain of gently sloping sand-JnUs 
cofvered with bush. This region abounds in big game and birds 
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are plentiful. In the east, the country of Kanem^ the desiccation 
has been most marked. Along this coast is a continuous chain 
of islands running from north-west to south-east. But what 
were islands when viewed by Overweg in 1851, formed in 1903 
part of the mainland and new islands had arisen in the lake. 
They are generally low, being composed of sand and clay, and lie 
from 5 to 20 m. from the shore, which throughout its eastern side 
nowhere faces open water. The channels between the islands 
do not exceed 2 m. in width. Two principal groups are dis- 
tinguished, the Kuri archipelago in the south, and the Buduma 
in the north. The inhabitants of the last-named islands were 
noted pirates until reduced to order by the French. The coast- 
line is, in general, undefined and marshy, and broken into numer- 
ous bays and peninsulas. It is also, especially on the east, 
lined by lagoons which communicate with the lake by intricate 
channels. The lake is nowhere of great depth, and about midway 
numerous mud-banks, marshes, islands and dense growths of 
aqueous plants stretch across its surface. Another stretch 
of marsh usually cuts off the northernmost part of the lake from 



the central sections. The open water varies in depth from 3 ft. 
in the north-west to over 20 in the south, where desiccation 
is less apparent. Fed by the Shari {q>v.) and other rivers, the 
lake has no outlet and its area varies according to the season. 
The flood water brought down by the Shari in December and 
January causes the lake to rise to a maximum of 24 ft., the 
water spreading over low-lying ground, left dry again in May or 
June. But after several seasons of heavy rainfall the waters 
have remained for years I'leyond their low-water level. Never- 
theless the secular shrinking goes on, the loss by evaporation and 
percolation exceeding the amount of water received ; whilst, 
on the average, the rainfall is diminishing. In 1870 the lake 
rose to an exceptional height, but since then, save in 1897, there 
has been only the normal seasonal rise. The prevalent north- 
east wind causes at times a heavy swell on the lake. Fish 
abound in its waters, which are sweet, save at low-level, when 
they become brackish. The lagoons are believed to act as 
purifying pans in which the greater part of the salt in the water 
IS precipitated. In the south-west end of the lake the water is 
yeuow, caused by banks of clay ; elsewhere it is clear. 

The southern basin Of Chad is described under the Shari, 
which empties Its waters into the lake about the middle of the 
southern shore, forming a delta of considerable extent. Beyond 
the south-east comer of the lake is a depression known as the 
Bahr^l-Ghazal (not to be confounded with the Nile affluent of 


the same name). This depression is the termination of what is 
in all probability the bed of one of the dried-up Saharan rivers. 
Coming from the Tibesti highlands the Bahr^l-Ghaaai has a 
south-westerly trend to Lake Chad. Near the lake the valley 
was formerly swampy, and at high-water the lake overflowed into 
it. There was also at one time cx)mmunicalion between the 
Shari and the Bahr-el-Ghazal, so that the water of the first- 
named stream reached Chad by way of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
There is now neither inlet nor outlet to the lake in this direction, 
the mouth of tlie Ghazal having become a fertile millet field. 
There is still, however, a distinct current from the Shari delta 
to the east end of the lake — ^known to the natives, like the de- 
pression beyond, as the Bahr-el-Ghazal — indicative of the former 
overflow outlet. 

Besides the Shari, the only important stream entering Lake 
Chad is the Waube or Yo (otherwise the Komadugu Yobe), 
which rises near Kano, and flowing eastward enters the lake on its 
western side 40 m. north of Kuka. In the rains the Waube 
carries down a considerable body of water to the lake. 

I^ke Chad is supposed to have been known by report to 
Ptolemy, and is identified by some writers with the Kura lake 
of the middle ages. It was first seen by white men in 1823 
when it was reached by way of Tripoli by the British expedition 
under Dr Walter Oudney, R.N., the other members being Captain 
Hugh Clapperton and Major (afterwards Lieut.-Colonel) Dixon 
Denham. By them the lake was named Waterloo. In 1850 
James Richardson, accompanied by Heinrich Barth and Adolf 
Overweg, reached the lake, also via Tripoli, and Overweg was 
the first European to navigate its waters (1851). The lake was 
visited by Eduard Vogel (1855) and by Gustav Nachtigal (1870), 
the last-named investigating its hydrography in some detail. 
In 1890-1893 its shores were divided by treaty l)etwecn Great 
Britain, France and Germany. The first of these nations to 
make good its footing in the region was France. A small steamer, 
brought from the Congo by Emile Gentil, was in 1897 launched 
on the Shari, and reaching the Chad, navigated the southern 
part of the lake. Communication between Algeria and Lake Chad 
by way of the Sahara was opened, after repeated failures, by the 
French explorer F. Foureau in 1899-1900. At the same time 
I a French officer, Lieut. Joalland, reached the lake from the 
I middle Niger, continuing his journey round the north end to 
Kanem. A British force under Colonel T. L. N. Morland visited 
the lake at the beginning of 1902, and in May of the same year 
the Germans first reached it from Cameroon. In 1902-1903 
French officers under Colonel Destenave made detailed surveys 
of the south-eastern and eastern shores and the adjacent islands. 
In 1903 Captain E. Lenfant, also a French officer, succeeded in 
reaching the lake (which he circumnavigated) via the Benue, 
proving the existence of water communication l^tween the Shari 
and the Niger. In 1905 Lieut. Boyd Alexander, a British 
officer, further explored the lake, which then contained few 
Stretches of open water. The lake is bordered W. and S.W. by 
Bornu, which is partly in the British protectorate of Nigeria 
and partly in the German protectorate of Cameroon. Bagirmi 
to the S.E. of the lake and Kanem to the N.E. are both French 
possessions. The north and north-west shores also belong to 
France. One of the ancient trade routes across the Sahara — 
that from Tripoli to Kuka in Bornu— ^strikes the lake at its north- 
west corner, but this has lost much of its former importance. 

See the works of Denham, Clapperton, Barth and Nachtigal cited 
}n the biographical notices ; (kog. Journal, vol. xxiv. (IQ04) , Capt. 
Tilho in La G^oer aphis (March 1906) ; Boyd Alexander, From the 
Niger to the Nile, vol. i. (London, 1907); A. Che valien Aftss? on 
Chart-Lac Tchad (PblvIs, 1908); E. Lenfant, La Grande 

Route du Tchad (Pads, x^5) ; H. Freydenberg, Ltude sur 1$ Tchad 
et le basstn du Chan (Fads, 1908), 

GHADOBRTON, an urban district of Lancashire, Englahd, 
within the pariiamentary borough of Oldham Pop. 

(1901) 34,893. Cotton and chemical worksy ahd the coal.ininet 
of the ne^hbour^d, employ the large industrial pqmktion. 

CHADERTON, IiAeRBIICE (?i536-t64o), Puritan divine, was 
bom at Lees HaJl, in the parish of Oldham, Lancashire, probably 
in September 1536, being the second son of Edmund Cbadertoii, 
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a gentleman of an ancient and wealthy family, and a zealous 
Catholic. Under the tuition of Laurence Vaux, a priest, he 
became an; able scholsar^ In 1564 he entered Christ's College, 
Cambridge, where, after a short time, he formally adopted the 
reformed ^trines and was in consequence disinherited by his 
father. In 1567 he was elected a fellow of his college, and 
subsequently was chosen lecturer of St Clementes church, 
Cambric^, where he preached to admiring audiences for many 
years. He Was a man of moderate views, though numbering 
among his friends extremists like Cartwright and Perkins. So 
great was his reputation that when Sir Walter Mildmay founded 
Emmanuel College in 1584 he chose Chaderton for the first 
master, and on his expressing some reluctance, declared that if 
he would not accept the office the foundation should not go on. 
In 1604 Chaderton was appointed one of the four divines for 
managing the cause of the Puritans at the Hampton Court 
conference ; and he was also one of the translators of the Bible. 
In 1578 he had taken the degree of B.D., and in 1613 he was 
created D.D. At this period he made provision for twelve 
fellows and above forty scholars in Emmanuel College. Fearing 
that he might have a successor who held Arminian doctrines, 
he resigned the mastership in favour of John Preston, but 
survived him, and lived also to see the college presided over 
successively by William Sancroft (or Sandcroft) and Richard 
Holdsworth. He died on the 13th of November 1640 at the age 
of about 103, preserving his bodily and mental faculties to the end. 

Chaderton published a sermon preached at St Paul’s Cross about 
1580, and a treatise of his On JusitficaHon was printed by Anthony 
Thysius, professor of divinity at Leiden. Some other works by 
him on theological subjects remain in manuscript. 

CHADWICK, SIR EDWIN (i8oo-i8go), English sanitary 
reformer, was bom at Longsight, near Manchester, on the 24th 
of January 1800. Called to the bar without any independent 
means, he sought to support himself by literary work, apd his 
essays in the Westminster Rtinew (mainly on different methods 
of applying scientific knowledge to the business of government) 
introduced him to the notice of Jeremy Bentham, who engaged 
him as a literary assistant and left him a handsome legacy. In 
1832 he was employed by the royal commission appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the poor laws, and in 1833 he was 
made a full member of that body. In conjunction with Nassau 
W. Senior he drafted the celebrated report of 1834 which procured 
the reform of the old poor law. His special contribution was the 
institution of the union as the area of administration. He* 
favoured, however, a much more centralized system of admini- 
stration than was adopted, and he never ceased to complain 
that the reform of 1834 was fatally marred by the rejection of 
his views, which contemplated the management of poor-law 
relief by salaried officers controlled from a central board, the 
boards of guardians acting merely as inspectors. In 1834 
he was appointed secretary to the poor law commissioners.- 
Finding himself unable to administer in accordance with his 
own views an act of which he was largely the author, his relations 
with Iris official chiefs became much strained, and the disagree- 
ment led, among other causes, to the dissolution of the poor law 
commission in 1846. Chadwick^s chief contribution to political 
controversy was his constant advocacy of entrusting certain 
departments of local affairs to trained and selected experts, 
instead of to representatives elected on the principle of local 
self-government While still officially connected with the poor 
law he had taken up the question of sanitation in conjunction 
with Dr Southwood Smith, arid their joint labours produced a 
most salutaiy improvement in the public health. His report 
on The S^tary Condition of the Labouring Population ” 
(1842) is a valuable historical document. He was a commissioner 
of the Board of Health from its establishment in 1848 to its 
abolition in 1854, when he retired upon a pension, and occupied 
the reinainder of his life in voluntary contributions to sanitary 
and economical questions. He died at East Sheen, Surrey, on 
the 6th of July 1890. He had been madelC.CiB, in 1889. ^ 

See a volitine on The< Evih of Disuniiy in Central dnd Local 
nmmstraei<m J ^ . and the ^ew Ceniralikedim far the People, by 
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Edwin Chadwick (1885) ; also The Health of Nationt^ a Review of the 
Works of Edwin Chadwick, with a Biographical Jntrodufltonf by 
Sir B. W. Richardson (1887). 

CBAEIrEMON, Athenian dramatist of the first half of the 
4th century b.c. He is generally considered a tragic poet. 
Aristotle {Rhetoric, iii. 12) says his works were intended for 
reading, not for representation, According to Suidas, he was 
also a comic poet, and the title of at least one of his plays {Achilles 
Slayer of Thersites) seems to indicate that it was a satyric drama. 
His Ceniaurus is described by Aristotle {Pod. i. 12) as a rhapsody 
in all kinds of metres. The fragments of Chaeremon are distin- 
guished by correctness of form and facility of rhythm, but 
marred by a florid and affected style reminiscent of Agathon. 
He especially excelled in descriptions (irrelevantly introduced) 
dealing with such subjects as flowers and female beauty. It is 
not agreed whether he is the author of three epigfams in the 
Greek Anthology (Palatine vii. 469, 720, 721) which bear 
his name. 

See H. Bartsch, De Chaeremone Pocia tragico (1843) ; fragments 
in A. Nauck, Eragmenia Tragicorum Graecdrum. 

CHAEREMON, of Alexandria (ist century a.d.), Stoic philo- 
sopher and grammarian. He was superintendent of the portion 
of the Alexandrian library that was kept in the temple of 
Serapis, and as custodian and expounder of the sacred books 
(l€poypafXfxar€v<$, sacred scribe) belonged to the higher ranks of 
the priesthood. In a.d. 49 he was summoned to Rome, with 
Alexander of Aegac, to become tutor to the youthful Nero. 
He was the author of a History of Egypt ; of works on Comets, 
Egyptian Astrology, and Hieroglyphics ; and of a grammatical 
treatise on Expletive Conjunciiom {fTvvSea’pol TrapaTrXTjpwfmriKoi), 
Chaeremon was the chief of the party which explained the 
Egyptian religious system as a mere allegory of the worship of 
nature. His books were not intended to represent the ideas of his 
Egyptian contemporaries ; their chief object was to give a 
description of the sanctity and symbolical secrets of ancient 
Egypt. He can hardly be identical with the Chaeremon who 
accompanied {c. 26 B.c. ; Strabo xvii. p, 806) Aelius Callus, 
praefect of Egypt, on a journey into the interior of the country. 

Fragments in C. Muller, Fragmenta Histoncorum Graecorum, iii. 

495-499* 

CHAERONEIA, or Chaeronea, an ancient town of Boeotia, 
said by some to be the Homeric Arne, situated about 7 m. W. 
of Orchoriienus. Until the 4th century b.c. it was a dependency 
of Orchomenus, and at all times it played but a subordinate 
part in Boeotian politics. Its importance lay m its strategic 
position near the head of the defile which presents the last serious 
obstacle to an invader in central Greece. Two great battles 
were fought on this site in antiquity. In 338 b.c. Philip 11 . 
and Alexander of Macedon were confronted by a confederate 
host from central Greece and Peloponnese under the leadership 
of Thebes and Athens, which here made the last stand on behalf 
of Greek liberty. A hard-fought conflict, in which the Greek 
infant^ displayed admirable firmness, was decided in favour 
of Philip through the superior organization of his army. In 86 
B.c. the Roman general L, Cornelius Sulla defeated the army of 
Mithradates VL, king of Pontus, near Chaeroneia. The latter's 
enormous numerical superiority was neutralized by Sulla's 
judicious choice of grourni and the steadiness of his legionaries ; 
the Asiatics after the failure of their attack were worn dowri and 
almost annihilated. Chaeroneia is also notable as the birth- 
place of Plutarch, who returned to his native town in old age, 
and was held in honour by its citizens for many successive 
generations. Pausanias (ix. 40) mentions the divine honours 
accorded at Chaeroneia to the sceptre of Agamemnon, the work 
of Hephaestus (cf. Iliad, ii. iqi). The site of the town is partly 
occupied by the village of Kapraena ; the ancient ^tadel was 
known as the Petrarihus, and there is a theatre cut in the rock. 
A colossal seated lion a little to the S.E, of the site marks the 
grave of the Boeotians who fell fighting gainst Philip ; this 
lion was found broken to pieces ; the tradition that it was blown 
up by Odysseus Andixiutsos is incorrect (see Murray, Hmdbmk 
for Grtem, ed. s, 1884, p- 409)^ It has now been restored and 
re-*erectcd <1905). 
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Authorities. -^Thucydides iv. 76 ; Diodorus xvi. 85-86 ; Plu- 
tarch, Alexander y ch. 9 ; Sulla f chs. 16-19 ; Appian, Mtlhradaltcay 
chs, 42-45 ; W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece (London, 1835), 
ii. 112-117, *9^-201 ; B* V. Hoad, Htstorta Numorum (Oxford, 1887), 
p. 292 ; J. Kromaycr, Anttke Schlachtf elder tn Grtechenland (Berlin, 
^903), PP- 127-195 : G. Sotinades in Athen, Mitteil. 1903, pp. 301 £f. ; 
1905, p, 120 ; 1906, p, 396; *Apx«toX., 1908, p. 65, 






CHAETOGNAXHA, the name given by R. Leuckhart to a small 
group of transparent and for the most part pelagic organisms, 
whose position in the animal kingdom is 
a very isolated one. Only three genera, 
Sagitta, Spadella and Krohnia, are recog- 
nised, and the number of species is small. 
Nevertheless these animals exist in ex- 
traordinary quantities, so that at certain 
seasons and under certain conditions the 
surface of the sea seems almost stiff with 
the incredible multitude of organisms 
which pervade it. Rough seas, &c., cause 
them to seek safety m dropping into 
deeper water. Deep-sea forms also occur, 
but in spite of this the group is essentially 
pelagic. 

Aa a rule the body is some i to 2 or 3 cm. 
in length, though some species are larger, by 
4 or 5 mm. in breadth, and it is shaped 
something like a torjjedo with side flanges 
and a slightly swollen, rounded head. It 
can be divided into three regions— (i.) head, 
(ii ) trunk, and (iii ) tail, separated irom one 
another by two transverse septa. The 
almost spherical head is covered by a hood 
which can be retracted ; it bears upon its 
side a number of sickle- shaped, chitmou.s 
hooks and one or more short rows of low 
spines— both of these features are used in 
characterizing the various species. A pair 
of eyes lie dorsally and behind them is a 
clos^ circlet, often puUcd out into various 
shapes, of modified epidermis, to which an 
olfactory function has been attributed. The 
interior of the head is filled up with masses 
of muscle fibres which are mainly occupied 
with moving the sickle-shaped hooks. The 
f. trunk contains a spacious body-cavity filled 
during the breeding season by the swollen 
ovaries, and the same is true of the tail if 
we substitute testes for ovaries 

The bldn consists of a transparent cuticle 
excreted by the underlying ectoderm, the 
cells of which though usually one-layered 
may be heaped up into several layers in 
the head ; beneath this is a basement 
membrane, and then a layer of longitudinal 
muscle fibres which are limited inside by a 
layer of peritoneal cells. The muscles are 
striated and arranged in four quadrants, 
two dorso- lateral and two ventro- lateral, 
an arrangement which recalls that of the 
Nematoda, whilst in their histology they 
somewhat resemble the muscles of the 
Oligochaeta. Along each aide of the body 
stretches a horizontal fin and a similar 
fiange surrounds the tail. Into these fins, 
which are largely cuticular and strengthened 
by radiating bails, a single layer of ectoderm 
cells projects. 

The mouth, a longitudinal slit, opens on 
to the ventral surface of the head. It leads 
into a straight aliment^ canal whose walls 
consist of a layer of ciliated cells ensheathed 
in a thin layer of peritoneal cells. There is 
no armature, and no glands, and the whole 
tract can only be divided into an oesophagus 
and an intestine. The latter runs with nO 
twists or coils straight to the anus, which is 
situated at the junction of the trunk with 
thetaiL A median mesentery running dorao- 
ventrally supports the alimentary canal and 
is continued ' behind it into the tail, thus 
dividing the body cavity into two lateral 
halves. 

f^eciaHzed circulatory, 


Spadella cephaloptera 
(Busen). 

St, Septa dividing 
body-cavity trans- 
versely. 

g*. Cerebral ganglia. 

Commissure unit- 
ing this with ven- 
tral ganglion (not 
shown in fig.). 

Nerve uniting cere- 
bral ganglia with 
small ganglia on 
head. 

nr. Olfactory nerve. 
d, Alimentary canal. 

Olfactory organ. 

Tentacle. 

Tactile hairs spring- 
ing from surface 
of body. 

Ovary. 

Oviduct, 
ho, Testes. 

se, Vas deferens, [fins. 

Lateral and caudal 
sb, Seminal pouch. 

The eyes are indi- 
cated as blhck dots 
behind the cerebral 

.. 

’rc^ratbiy or excretory organe. 

The nervous system consists of a cerebral ganglion in the head^ 


r, 

te, 

i. 
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a conspicuous ventral ganglion in the trunk, and of lateral com* 
missures uniting those ganglia on each side. The whole pf this 
^stem has retained its primitive connexion with the ectoderm. 
The cerebral ganglion also gives off a nerve on each side to a pair of 
mall ganglia, united by a median commissure, which have sunk 
into and control the muscles of the head. Aa in other animals there 
is a minute but extensive nervous plexus, which permeates the whole 
body and takes its origin from the chief ganglia. In addition to the 
eyes and the olfactory circle on the heaa scattered tactile papillae 
are found on the ectoderm. 

Chaetognatha arc hermaphrodite. The ovaries are attached to 
the side walls of the trunk region ; between them and the body wall 
lie the two oviducts whose inner and anterior end is described as 
closed, their outer ends opening one on eacli side of the anus, where 
the trunk joins the tail. According to Miss N. M. Stevens the so- 
called oviduct acts only as a " si>erm-duct or rcccptaculum seminis. 
The spermatozoa enter it and pass through its walls and traverse a 
minute duct formed of two accessory cells, and finally enter the 
ripe ovum Temporary oviducts are formed betwism the " sperm- 
duct and the germinal epithelium at each ovipoaition. A numl>er 
of ova ripen simultaneously. The two testes lie in the tail and are 
formed by lateral proliferations of the living peritoneal cells. These 
break off and, lying in the coelomic fluid, break up into spermatozoa. 
They pass out through short vasa defercntia with internal ciliated 
funnels, sometimes an enlargement on their course — the seminal 
vesicles — and a minute external pore situated on the side of the tail. 

With hardly an exception the transparent eggs are laid info the 
sea and float on its surface. The development is direct and there is 
no larval stage The segmentation is complete; one side of the 
hollow blaslo.sphere invaginales and forms a gastrula. The blasto- 
pore closes, a new mouth and a new anus subseciuently arising 
The archenteron gives off two lateral jiounchs ana thus becomes 
tnlobcd The middle lobe forms the alimentary canal , it closes 
behind and opens to the exterior anteriorly and so makes t)ie mouth. 
The two lateral lobes contain the coelom ; each separates off in fiont 
a segment which forms the head and presumably then divides again 
to form anteriorly the trunk, and posteriorly the tail regions. An 
interesting feature ol the development of Chaetognaths is that, 
as in some in.sects, the cells destined to form the reproductive organs 
are differentiated at a very early period, being apparent even in the 
gastrula stage. 

I The groat bulk of the group is pelagic, as the transparent nature 
of all their tissues indicates. They move by Hexing their bodies. 
Spadella cephaloptera is, however, littoral and oviposits on sea-weed, 
and the ** Valdivia " brought home a deep-sea species. 

The three genera are differentiated as follows : — 

Sagitta M, Slabber, with two pairs of lateral fins. This genus was 
named as long ago as 1775. 

Krohnia P. Lartgerhans, with one lateral fin on each side, extend- 
ing on to the tail. 

Spadella P. Langerhans, with a ])air of lateral fins on the tail and 
a thickened ectodermic ridge running back on each side from the 
head to the an tenor end of the fin. 

The group is an isolated one and should probably be regarded as a 
separate phylum. It has certain histological resemblances wnth 
the Nematoda and certain primitive Annelids, but little stress must 
be laid on these. The most that can be said is that the Chaetognaths 
begin life with three segments, a feature they share with such widely- 
differing groups as the Brachiopoda, the Bchinoderma and the 
Enteropneusta, and probably Vertebrate generally. 

See O. Hertwig, Die Chaetognathen, eine Monographie (Jena, 
1880) ; B. J. Crassi, Chetognathi : Flora u. Fauna d. Oolfes von 
Neapel (1863) ; S. Strodtman, Arch, Naturg, Iviii., 1892 ; N, M. 
Stevens, 2 ooL Jahrh, Anat, xviii., 1903, and xxi., J905. (A. E. S.) 

CHAETOPODA (Gr, itovh, foot), a zoological class, 

including the majority of the Annelida and indeed, save 
for the Echiuroidea {q^v,)^ co-extensive with that gropp as 
usually accepted. They are divisible into the Haph^rili 
or Archiannelida, the Polychaeta ccwitaining the marine worms, 
the Oligochaeta or terrestrial and fresh-water annelids (see 
Earthworm), the Hirudinea or leeches (see Lejbch), and a 
group of parasitic worms, the Myzostomida (j.v.). 

The distinctive characters of the class Chaeto^oda as a whole 
are partly embodied in the namf They possess (save for Ce:^n 
Archiannelida, most Hirudinea, and other very rare exceptions) 
setae or chaetae implanted in epidermal pits* The setae are 
implanted metamerically in accordance with the metamerism 
of tjie bod)^, which consists of a prostomium (ollo*wed by a number 
segments^ The number of segments in an indivioual is fte^ 
quently more or less definite. The anterior end of body always 
shows some ccphali^tiom" The internal organs are largely 
repedted tnetamericaDy, in correspondence wim the external 
metamerism. Thus the body, cavity is dividejl lntp a sequence 
of chambers by transverse septa ; and even among the Hiruainea^ 
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where this condition is usually not to be observed, there is 
embryological evidence that the existing state of affairs is derived 
from this. Commonly the nepliridia are strictly paired a single 
pair to each segment, while the branches of the blood vascular 
system are similarly metamcric. The alimentary canal is nearly 
always a straight tube running from the mouth, which is sur- 
rounded by the first segment of the body and overhung by the 
prostomium,to the anus, which is then either surrounded by the last 
segment of the body or opens dorsally a little way in front of this. 

The Class as a Whole. — The Chaetopoda are with but few 
exceptions (Myzostomida in part, Slernaspts) elongated worms, 
flattened or, more usually, cylindrical, and bilaterally sym- 
metrical. The body consists of a number of exactly similar 
or closely similar segments, which are never fused and meta- 
morphosed, as in the Arthropoda, to form specialized regions 
of the body. It is, however, always possible to recognize a 
head, which consists at least of the peristomial segment with a 
forward projection of the same, the prostomium. A thorax also 
is sometimes to be distinguished from an abdomen. Where 
locomotive appendages (the parapodia of the Polychaeta) exist, 
they are never jointed, as always in the Arthropoda ; nor are 
they modified anteriorly to form jaws, as in that group. 

The prostomium overhangs the mouth, and is often of considerable 
size and, as a rule, quite distinct from the segment following, being 



Fig. I. — A, side view of the head region of Nereis cultrifera ; 

B, dorsal view of the same. 

E, Eye. pi, Prostomial palp. 

M, Mouth, pp, Parapodium. 

d.c, Dorsal cirrus. pr, Prostomium, 

per, Peristomium, probably equal Prostomial tentacle, 
to two segments, t,s. Trunk segment. 

perx, Peristomial cirri. v,c, Ventral cirrus. 

separated by an external groove, and containing, at least temporarily, 
the brain, which always anses there. Its cavity also is at first 
independent of the coelom though later invaded by the latter. In 
any case the cavity of the prostomium is single, and not formed, 
as is the cavity of the segments of the body, by paired coclomic 
chambers. It has, however, been alleged that this cavity is formed 
by a pair of mesoblastic somites (N. Kleinenberg), in which case there 
IS more reason for favouring the view that would assign an equality 
between the prostomium and the (in that case) other segments of the 
body. The peculiar prostomium of Tomopteris is described below. 
The body wall of the Chaetopoda consists of a ** dermo-muscular 
tube which is separated from the gtit by the coelom and its peritoneal 
walls, except in most leeches. A single layer of epidermic cells, some 
of which are glandular, forms the outer layer. Rarely are these 
ciliated, and then only in limited tracts. They secrete a cuticle 
which never approaches in thickness the often calcified cuticle of 
Arthropods. Bdow this is a circular, and below that again a longi- 
tudinal, layer of muscle fibres. These muscles are not striated, as 
they are in the Arthropoda. 

Ssfae.— -These chitinous, rod-like, rarely squat and then hook-like 
structures are found in the majority Of the Chaetopoda, being absent 
only in certain Archiannelida, most leeches, and a very few Oligo- 
chaeta. They exist in the Brachiopoda (which are probably not 
Tinreiated to the Chaetopoda), but otherwise are absolutely distinctive 
of the Chaetopods. The setae are invariably formed each within 
an epidermic cell, and they are sheathed in involutions of the epider- 
ifiis. Their shape ana size varies greatly and is often of use in 
clasSilflcation. Tlxe setae are organs of locomotion, though their 
large liizo a|g|| occasionally jagged edges in some of the polychaeta 
suggest an l|gressive function. They are disposed in two groups on 
either side, corresponding in the Polychaeta to the parapodia ; 
the two bundles are Oommoniy reduced among the eArmworms to 
twb pairs of setae or even to a single seta. On the other hand^ in 


certain Polychaeta the bundles of setae are so extensive that they 
nearly form a complete circle surrounding the body ; and in the 
Oligochaet genus Perickaeta ( — Pheretima), and some allies, there 
is actually a complete circle of setae in each segment broken only by 
minute gaps, one dorsal, the other ventral. 

Coelom . — The Chaetopoda are characterized by a spacious coelom, 
which is divided into a senes of chambers in accordance with the 
general metamerism of the body. This is the typical arrangement, 
which is exhibited in the majority of the Polyphaeta and Oligo- 
chaeta ; in these the successive chambers of the coelom are separated 
by the intersegmental septa, sheets of muscle fibres extending from 
the body wall to the gut and thus forming partitions across the body. 
The successive cavities are not, however, completely closed from 
each other ; there is some communication between adjoining seg- 
ments, and the septa are sometimes deficient here and there. Thus 
in the Chaetopoda the perivisceral cavity is coelomic ; in this 
respect the gioup contrasts with the Arthropoda and Molluscs, 
where the perivisceral cavity is, mainly at least, part of the vascular 
or haemal system, and agrees with the Vertebrata. The coelom is 
lined throughout by cells, which upon the intestine become large 
and loaded with excretory granules, and are known as chloragogen 
cells. Several forms of cells float freely in the fluid of the coelom. 
In another sense also the coelom is not a closed cavity, for it com- 
municates in several ways with the external medium. Thi^s, among 
the Ohgochaeta there are often a senes of dorsal pores, or a single 
head pore, present also among the Polychaeta (in Ammo chares). 
In these and other Chaetopods the coelom is also put into indirect 
relations with the outside world by the nephridia and by the gonad 
ducts. In these features, and in the fact that the gonads are local 
proliferations of the coclomic epithelium, which have undergone no 
further changes in the simpler forms, the coelom of this group shows 
in a particularly clear fashion the general characters of the coelom 
in the higher Metazoa. It has been indeed largely upon the con- 
ditions characterizing the Chaetopoda that the conception of the 
coelom in the Coclomocoela has been based. 

Among the simpler Chaetopoda the coelom retains the character 
of a senes of paired chambers, showing the above relations to the 
exterior and to the gonads. There are, however, further com- 
plications in some forms. Especially are these to be seen in the 
more modified Ohgochaeta and in the much more modified Hirudinea. 
In the Polychaeta, which are to be regarded as structurally simpler 
forms than the two groups just referred to, there Is but little sub- 
division of the coelom of the segments, indeed a tendency in the 
reverse direction, owing to the suppression of septa. Among the 
Oligochaeta the dorsal vessel in Dtnodrtlus anci Megascolides is 
enclosed in a separate coelomic chamber which may or may not 
communicate with the main coelomic cavity. To this pericardial 
coelom IS frequently added a gonocoel enclosing the gonads and the 
funnels of their ducts. This condition is more fully dealt with below 
in the description of the Ohgochaeta. The division and, indeed, 
partial suppression of the coelom culminates in the leeches, which 
m this, as in some other respects, are the most modified of Annelids. 

Nervous System , — In all Chaetopods this system consists of 
cerebral ganglia connected by a circumoesojihageal commissure 
with a ventral ganglionaled cord The plan of the central nervous 
system is therefore thatof the Arthropoda. Among the Archiannelida, 
in Aeolosoma and some Polychaetes, the whole central nervous system 
remains imbedded in the epidermis In others, it lies in the coelom, 
often surrounded bv a special and occasionally rather thick sheath. 
The cerebral ganglia constitute an archicerebrum for the most part, 
there being no evidence that, as in the Arthropoda, a movement 
forward of post-oral ganglia has taken place. In the leeches, however, 
there seems to be the commencement of the formation of a syn- 
cerebrum. In the latter, the segmentally arranged ganglia are more 
sharply marked off from the connectives than in omer Chaetopods, 
where nerve cells exist along the whole ventral chain, though more 
numerous m segmentally disposed swellings. 

Vascular System , — In addition to the coelom, another system of 
fluid-holding spaces lies between the body wall and the gut in the 
Chaetopoda. This is the vascular or haemal system (formerly and 
unnecessarily termed pseudhaemal). With a few exceptions among 
the Polychaeta the vascular system is always present among the 
Chaetopoda, and always consists of a system of vessels with definite 
walls, which rarely communicate with the coelom. It is in fact 
typically a closed system. The larger trunks open into each other 
either directly by cross branches, or a capillary system is formed. 
There are no lacunar blood spaces with ill-definea or absent walls 
except for a sinus surrounding the intestine, which is at least fre- 
quently present. The principal trunks consist of a dorskJ vessel 
lying above the gut, and a ventral vessel below the gut but above the 
nervous cord. These two vessels in the Oligochaeta are united in 
the anterior region of the body by a smaller or greater number of 
branches which surround the oesopharus and are, some of them at 
least, contractile aUd in that case wider than the rest. The dorsal 
vessd also communicates with the ventral vessel indirectly by the 
intestinal sinus, which gives off branches to both tbe longitudinal 
trunks, and by tegementary vessels and capillaries which supply the 
skin and the nephridia. In the smaller and simpler forms the 
capillary networks are much reduced, but the dorsal and ventral 
vessels are usually present. The former, however, is frequently 
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developed only in the anterior region of the body where it emerges 
from the peri-intestinal blood sinus. On the other hand, additional 
longitudinal trunks arc sometimes developed, the chief one of which 
is a supra-intestinal vessel lying below the dorsal vessel and closely 
adherent to the walls of the oesophagus m which region it appears. 
The capillaries sometimes (m many leeches and Oligochaeta) extend 
into the epidermis itself. Usually they do not extend outwards of 
the muscular layers of the body wall The main trunks of the 
vascular system often possess valves at the origin of branches which 
regulate the direction of the blmxl flow. Among many Oligochaeta 
the dorsal blood vessel is partly or entirely a double tube, which is 
a retention of a character shown by F. Vezhdovsk^ to exist in the 
embryo of certain forms. The blood in the Chaetopoda consists 
of a plasma hi which float a few corpuscles. The plasma is coloured 
red by haemoglobin : it is sometimes (in Sahella and a few other 
Polychaeta) green, which tint is due to another respiratory pigment. 
The plasma may be pink (Magelona) or yellow (A phrodtte) in which 
cases the colour is owing to another pigment. In Aeolosoma it is 
usually colourless. The vascular .system is in the majority of 
Cliaetopods a closed system. It has been asserted (and denied) that 
the cellular rod which is known as the ** Heart-bo(lv (Herzhorper), 
rnrl is to bo found in the dorsal vessel ot many Oligochaeta and 
l^olychaeta, is formed of cells which are continuous with the chlora- 
gogen cells, thus implying the existence of apertures of communica- 
tion with the coelom. The statement has been often made and 
denied, but it now seems to have been placed on a firm basis (E S. 
(Goodrich), that among the Hirudinea the coelom, which is largely 
broken up into narrow tubes, may be confluent witli the tubes of 
the vascular system This state of affairs has no antecedent im- 
piobability about it, since in the Vertehrata the coelom is unquestion- 
ably Confluent with the haemal system through the lymphatic 
ve.ssels Finally, there are certain Polychaeta, €,g. the Capitellidae^ 
in which the vascular system has vanished altogether, leaving a 
coelom containing haemoglobin - impregnated corpuscles. It has 
been suggested (E Ray I-ankester) that this condition has been 
arrived at through some such intermediate stage as that offered by 
Polvchaet Magelona. In this worm the ventral blood-vessel is so 
swollen as to occupy neaily the whole of the available coelom, 
(^arrv the process but a little f irthcr and llie coelom disappears and 
its place is taken by a blood space or haemocoel. It has been held 
that the condition shown m certain leeches tend to prove that the 
coelom and haemocoel are primitively one series of .spaces which 
have been gradually differentiated. The facts of development, 
however, prove their distinctness, though those same facts do not 
speak clearly as to the true nature of the blood system. One view 
of the origin of the latter (largely ba.sed upon observations upon the 
development of Polygordms) sees in the blood system a persistent 
blastocoel. F. Vezhdovsky has lately seen reasons for regarding 
the blood sy.stem as originating entirely from the hypoblast by the 
secretion of fluid, the blood, from particular inte.stinal cells and the 
consequent formation of sx>aces through pressure, which become 
lined with these cells. 

}^ephridta and Coelomoducts . — The name " Ncphridium was 
originally given by Sir E Ray Lankester to the members of a series 
of tubes, proved in some cases to bo excretory m nature, which 
exist t)qucally to the number of a single pair in most of the segments 
of the Chaetopod body, and open each by a ciliated orifice into the 
coelom on the one hand, and by a pore on to the exterior of the 
body on the other. In its earlier conception, this view embraced 
as homologous organs (so far as the present group is concerned) not 
only the nephndia of Oligochaeta and Hirudinea, which are obviously 
closely similar, but the wide tubes with an intercellular lumen and 
large funnels of certain Polychaeta, and (though witn less assurance) 
the gonad ducts iri Oligochaeta and Hirudinea The function of 
nitrogenous excretion was not therefore a necessary part of the 
view — though it may be pointed out that there axe , grounds for 
believing that the gonad ducts are to some extent also organs of j 
excretion (see below). Later, the investigations of E. Meyer and 
E. S. Goodrich, endorsed by Lankester, led to the opinion that under 
the general morphological conception of nephridium ** were 
included two distinct sets of organs, viz. nephridia and coelomp- 
ducts. The former (represented by, e,g. the " segmental organs " 
of Lumbricufi) have been asserted to be " ultimately, though not 
always, actually traceable to the ectoderm ; the latter (repre- 
sented by, e.g the oviduct of Lumbficus) are patts of the coelomic 
wall itself, which have grown out to the exteripr The nephridia, in 
fact, on this view, are ectodeymte ingrowths^ the coelomoducts coelomic 
outgrowths. The cavity of the former has nothing to do with coelom. 
The cavity of the latter is coelom. 

The embryological fslcts upon which this view has been based, 
however, have been differently interpreted. According to C O. 
W^itm^n th^ entire nephndial system (in tlic leech Clepstne) is 
jformed by the differentiation of a continuous epiblastic band oft 
each side. TJie exact opposite is maintained by R. S. Bergh (for 
Lumhricus and CriodrHus), whose figures show a derivation of the 
entire nephridium from me^oblast, and an absence of any connexioft 
betwe^ successive nephridia by any continuous band, epiblastic 
or , mespblastic, A midway position is taken up by Wilson, who 
asserts the iftespblastic fortnatibn of the funnel, biit also asserts 
the of a continubus hand of epiblast from which certainly 


the terminal vesicle of the nephridium, and doubtfully the glandulat 
part of the tube is derived, Vezhdovsky's figures of Rhynchelmis 
agree with those of Bergh in showing the backward growth of the 
nephridium from the funnel cell. There are thus substantial reasons 
for believing that the nephridium grows backwards from a funnel 
as does the Coelomoduct. It is therefore by no means certain that 
so profound a difference embrydofically can be as.serted to exist 
between the excretory nephridia and the ducts leading from the 
coelom to the exterior, which are usually associated witii the ex- 
trusion of the genital products among tho“ Chaetopoda. 

There are, however, anatomical and histological differences to he 
seen at any rate at the extremes between the undoubted nephiidia 
of Goodrich, Meyer and Lankester. and the coelomoducts of the same 
authors. 

I. Nephridia , — Excretory organs which are undisputed noj)hridia 
are practically universal among the Oligochaeta, Hirudinea and 
Archiannelida, and occur in many Polychaeta Their total absence 
has been asserted definitely only in Paranais littorahs. Usually these 



Fig. 2 (from Goodrich). 


A, Diagram of the nephridium 

of Nereis dtverstcolor, 

B, Diagram of the nephridium of 

AlctopCy into which opens the 
large genital funnel (coelo- 
mostome) . 

C, Small portion of the nephn- 

dium of Glycera siphon >- 
stoma ^ showing the canal cut 
through, and the solenocytes 
on the outer surface. 

D, Optical section of a branch of 


the nephridium of Nephthys 
scolo pendr aides . 
c.s, Cut surface, 
rsf, Coelomostomc. 

/, Flagellum, 
g./, Genital funnel. 

;i, Nock of solenocyte. 
n.Cf Ncphridial canal, 
ii.p, Nephridiopore. 
nst, Nephridlostome, 
nw, Nucleus of solenocyte. 
s, Solenocytes. 

Tube. 


organs are present to the number of a single pair per somite, and are 
commonly present m the majority of the segments of the body, 
failing often among the Oligochaeta in a varying number of the 
anterior segments. They are considerably reduced in number in 
certain Polychaeta. Essentially, a nepliridium is a tube, generally wry 
long and much folded upon itself, composed of a string of cells placed 
end to end in which the continuous lumen is excavated. Such cells 
arc termed " dram pipe " cells. Frequently the lumen is branched 
and may form a complicated anastomosing network in these cells. 
Externally, the nephridium opens by a straight part of the tube, 
which is often very wide, and here the intracellular lumen becomes 
intercellular. Rarely the nephridium does not communicate with 
the coelom ; in such cases the nephridium ends in a single cell, like 
the flame cell of a Platyhelminth worm, in which there is a lumen 
blocked at the coelomic end by a tuft of fine cilia projecting into the 
liimen. This is so with Aeolosoma (Vezhdovsk;^- The condition 
is , interesting as a persistence of the conditions obtaining in the 

g roviskmal nephridia of 04. Rhynchelmis, which afterwards become 
y an enlargement and opening up of the funnel the permanent 
nephridia of the adult worm. In some Polychaeta (s.g. Glycera, 
see fig. 2) there are many of these fiatne cells to a single nephridium 
which are specialized in form, and have been termed " solenocytes 
(Goodrich). They are repeated in PolygmUm, and are eicactly 
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to be compared with similarly-* placed cells in the nephridia of 
Amphioxm, 

More usually, and indeed in nearly every other case among the 
OJigochaetn and Hirudine% the coelomic aperture of the nephridium 
consists of several cells, ciliated like the nephndium itself for a greater 
or less extent, forming a funnel. The funnel varies greatly in size 
and number of its component cells. There axe so many difierences 
of detail that no line Can be drawn between the one-ceiled funnel 
of A$6\osoma and extraordinanly large and folded funnel of the 
posterior nephridia in the Oligochaete Thamnodrilu$. In the last^ 
mentioned worm the funnels o£ the anterior nephridia are small and 
but few celled: it is only the nephridia in and behind the 17th 
segment of the body which are particularly large and with a sinuous 
margin, which lecall the funnels of the gonad ducts (i e, coelomo- 
ducts). 

Among the Polychaeta the nephndium of Nereis (see fig 2) is hke 
that of the Oligochaeta and Hinidinea m that the coiled glandular 
tube has an intracellular duct which is ciliated in the same way m 
parts. The Polychaeta, however, present us with another form 
of nephridium seen, for example, in Arenttola^ where a large funnel 
leads into a short and wide excretoi^ tube whose lumen is inter- 
cellular. In the young stages of this worm which have been in- 
vestigated by W. B. B'enham, the tube, though smaller, and with a 
but little pronounced funnel, has still an intercellular duct. That 
these organs in Polychaeta serve for the removal of the generative 
products to the exterior is proved not only by the correspondence 
in number to them of the gonads, but by actual observation of the 
generative products in transit This form of nephridia leads to the 
shorter but essentially similar organs in the Polvchaete Sternaspts^ 
and to those of the Echiuroidea (q v ) and of the (iephyrea (q v). 

Though the paired arrangement of the nephridia is the prevalent 
one m tlie Chactopoda, there are many examples, among the Ohgo- 
chacta, of species and genera in which there are several, even many, 
nephridia in each segment of the body, which may or may not be 
connected among themselves, but have in any case separate orifices 
on to the exterior 

2. Coelomoducts — In this category are included (by Goodrich 
and Lankesterl the gonad ducts of the Oligochaeta, pertain funnels 
without any aperture to the exterior that have been detected m 
Nereis^ See., funnels with wide and short ducts attached to nephridia 
in other Polychaeta, gonad ducts in the Capitelhdae, the gonad 
ducts of the leeches In all these cases we have a duct which has 
a usualijr wide, always intercellular, lumen, generally, not 
always, ciliated, which opens directly into the coelom on the one 
hand and on to the exterior of the body on the otlier» These char- 
acters are plain in all the cases cited, excepting only the leeches 
which will bo considered separately. 

There is not a great deal of difference between most of these 
structures and true nephridia. It is not clear, for example, to which 
category it is necessary to refer the excretory organs of Arenicola, 
or Polynoe. Both senes of organs consist essentially of a ciliated 
tube leading from the coelom to the exterior. Both series of organs 
grow back centrifugally from the funnel In both the cavity origin- 
ally or immediately continuous with the coelom appears first in the 
funnel and grows backwards. In some cases, e g. oviducts of Oligo- 
chaeta, sperm ducts of Phreoryctes, the coelomoducts occupy, like 
the nephridia, two segments, the funnel opening into that m front 
of the segment wliich caorries the external pore. It is by no means 
certain that a Iwd and fast line can be drawn between intra- and 
intercellular lamina. Finally, in function there are some pointsof like- 
ness. The gonad ducts of Lumbrtcus, &c., must perform one function 
of nephridia ; they must convey to the exterior some of the coelomic 
fluid with its disintegrated products of waste. There is no possi- 
bility ^at sperm ^d ova can escape by these tubes not in company 
with coelomic fluid. In the case of many Oligochaeta where there 
is no vascular network surrounding the nephndium, this function 
must be the chief one of those glands, the more elaborate proccbs 
of excretion taking place in the case of nephridia surrounded by a 
rich plexus of blood capillaries. A consideration of the mode of 
development and appearance of the coelomoducts that have thus 
far been enumeratoa (with the possible exception of those of the 
leeches) seems to show that there is a distinct though varying relation 
between them and the ngihridia. It has been shown that in Xubtfex, 
and ^me other aquatic Oligochaeta, the genital segments are at first 
provided with nephridia, and that these disappear on the appearance 
of the generative ducts, which are coelomoducts. In Lumbricus 
the connexion is a little closer ; the funn^ of the nephridium, m the 
segments in which the funnels of the gonad ducts are to be developed, 
persists and is continuous with the gonad duct funnels on -♦heir first 
appearance. In the development of the Aoanthodrilid earriiworm 
Octockaetus (F. E. Beddard) the funnels of the pronephridia disappear 
except in the genital segments, where they seem to be actually 
converted into the genitau funnels At the least there is no doubt 
that the genital funnels bre developed precisely where the nephridia! 
funnels formerly existed. If the genital funnels are not wholly or 
partly formed oiit of the nephridiar funnels they have replaced them: 
In the genital segments of Eudnius the nephridia are prescoit, but 
the funnels have not been found though rtey are obvions in other 
segments. Here also the genital funneb have either replaced or 
been formed out of nepbridial luiineb. In Mapkkuxis 


(W. B, Benham) the sperm ducts are hardly to be distinguished from 
nephridia ; tliey are sinuous tubes with an intra-cellular duct. But 
^ funnel is large and thus diflers from the funnels of the nephridia 
in adjoinmg segments, Here agam the nepbridial funnel seems to 
have been converted into or certainly replaced by a secondarily 
developed funnel. This example is similar to cases among the Poiy- 
cliaeta where a true nephridium is provided with a large funnel, a 
coelomostome, according to the nomenclature of Lankester. The 
whole organ, havmg, is thought but not known, this double origin, 

IS termed a nepliromixium. 1 he various facts, how ever, seem to be 
susceptible of another interpretation. It may be pointed out that 
the several examples described recall a phenomenon which is not 
uncommon and is well known to anatomists, lhat is the replace- 
ment of an organ by; sometimes coupled with its partial conversion 
into, a similar or slightly ddferent organ performing the same or an 
analogous function. Thus the postcaval vein of the higher verte- 
brata is partly a new struct me altogether, and is partly formed out 
of the pre-oxisting posteiior cardinals. 1 he more complete replace- 
ments, such as the nephridia of the genital segment of Tuhtfex by 
a subsequently formed genital duct, may be compared with the 
succession of the nesonephros to the pronephros in vertebrates, and 
of the metanephros to the mesonephros in the higher vertebrates 
It might be well to term the.se structures, mostly serving as gonad 
ducts, which have an undoubted resemblance to nephridia, and for 
the most part an undoubted connexion with nephridia, “ Kephro- 
dmia/' to distinguish them fiom another category of ducts 
which are communications between the coelom and the exterior, 
and which have no relation whatever to nqdiridia or to the organs 
just discussed. For these latter, the term coelomoducts might 
well be reserved. I'o this category belong certain sacs and pouches 
in many, perhaps most, genera of the Oligochaeta family, Emlfthdae, 
and possibly the gonad ducts m the Hirudinea As an example of 
the former it has been shown (Beddard) tliai a large median sac in 
Lybtodrtlus is at fiist freely open to the coelom, that it later becomes 
shut off from the same, that it then acquires an external orifice, and, 
finally, that it encloses the ovary or ovaries, between which and the 
exterior a passage is tlius effected. To this category will belong the 
oviducts in Teleostoan fishes and probably the gonad ducts in several 
groups of invertebrates. 

Polychaeta. — This group may be thus defined and the 
definition contrasted and compared with those of the other 
divisions of the Chaetopoda. Setae always present and often 
very large, much variea in form and very numerous, borne by 
the dorsal and ventral parapodia (when present). The pros- 
tomium and the segments generally often bear processes sensory 
and branchial. Eyes often present and comparatively com- 
plicated in structure. Clitellum not present as a definite organ, 
as in Oligochaeta. The anus is mostly terminal, and there are 
no anterior and posterior suckers. Nervous system often 
imbedded in the epidermis. Vascular system generally present 
forming a closed system of tubes. Alimentary canal rarely 
coiled, occasionally with glands which are simple caeca and 
sometimes serve as air reservoirs ; jaws often present and an 
eversible pharynx. Nephridia sometimes of the type of those 
of the Oligochaeta ; in other cases short, wide tubes with a large 
funnel serving also entirely or in part as gonad ducts. Fre- 
auently reduced in number of pairs ; rarely {Capitelhdae) more 
than one^ pair per segment. Gonads not so restricted in position 
as in Oligochaets, and often more abundant ; the individuals 
usually unisexual. No specialized system of spermathecae, 
sperm reservoirs, and copulatory apparatus, as in Oligochaeta ; 
development generally through a larval form; reproduction by 
budding also occurs. Marine (rarely trosh-water) in habit. 

The Polychaeta contrast with the Oligochaeta ty the great 
variety of outward form and by the frequency of specialization 
of different regions of the body. The head is always recognizable 
and much more conspicuous than in other Chaetopoda. As in 
the 0%ochaeta the peristomial segment is often without setae ; 
but this character is not by any means so constant as in the 
Oligochaeta. The prostomium bears often processes, ^th 
dorsal and ventral, which in the Sabelli^ds fibre split into the circle 
of branchial plumes, which surround or nearly surround the 
mouth in those tube-dwelling Annelids. Tamopteris is renmk- 
able for the fact that the hammer-shaped prostomimri hfbi paired 
ventral processes each with a single seta. It is however, 
that these are a pair of parapodia which have shifted forwards. 
The presence of parapodia distinguish this from other groups 
of Chaetopoda. Typically, the parapodiiim consists of two 
processes of the body on each side, each of Which bears a bundle 
of setae; these two divisions of the are. termed 
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Fig. 3. — a, Bristle of Ptonosyllis 
Malmgreni , by Hook of 7 'erebella. 


respectively notopodium and neuropodium . The notopodium may 
be rudimentary or absent and the entire parapodium reduced to 
the merest ridge or even completely unrepresented. Naturally, 
it is among the free living forms that the parapodium is best 
developed, and least developed among the tubicolous 
Polychaeta, To each division of the parapodium 
belongs typically a long tentacle, the cirrus, which 
may be defective upon one or other of the noto- 
podium or neuropodium, and may be developed into 
an arborescent gill or into a flat scale -like process, 
the elytron (in Polynoe, &c.). There are other gills 
developed in addition to those which represent the 
cirri. 

Setae . — The setae of the Polychaeta are disposed in 
two bundles in many genera, but in only one bundle in 
such forms as have no notopodium (e q, Svllis). In 
some genera the setae are m vertical rows, and in certain 
Capitellidae these rows so 
nearly meet that an arrange- 
ment occurs reminiscent of 
tlie continuous circle of setae 
in the pcnchaetous Ohgo- 
chacta The setae vary much 
in form and arc often longer 
and stronger than in the Oligo- 
chaetes Jointed setae and 
very short hooks or “ uncini 
(see fig. 3) are among the most 
remarkable forms. Simple 
bifid setae, such as those of 
Oligochaetes, are also present 
m certain forms. 

Among the burrowing and 
tubicolous forms it is not uncommon for the body to be distinguish- 
able into two or more regions, a “ thorax," for example, is sharply 
marked off from an " abdomen " in the Sabelhds. In these forms 
the bundles of setae are cither capilliform or uncinate, and the dorsal 
setae of the thorax are like the ventral setae of the abdomen. It is 
a remarkable and newly-ascertained fact that in regenciation (la. 
Potamxlla) the thorax is not replaced by the growth of uninjured 
thoracic segments , but that the anterior segments of the abdomen 
take on llic same characters, the setae drojiping out and being 
replaced in accordance with the plan of the .setae in the thorax of 
uninjured worms Among the Ohgochaeta the sexually mature 
worm IS distinguished from the immature worm by the chtellum 
and by the develojiment of genital setae. Among the Polvchaeta 
the sexual worm is often more marked from the asexual form, so 
much so that these latter have been placed in different species or 
even genera. The alteration in form does not only affect structures 
used in generation ; but the form of the paraT)odia, <&c., alter 
1 here are even dimorphic forms among the Syllids where the sexes 
are, as in many Polychaets, separate 

Nephridia — The nephndia of the Polychaeta have been generally 
dealt with above in considering the nephndial system of the Chaeto- 
poda as a whole. They contrast with those of the Oligochaeta and 
Hirudmea by reason of their frequently close association with the 
gonads, the same organ sometimes serving the two functions of 
excretion and conveyance of the ova and spermatozoa out of the 
body. On the hypothesis that such a form as Dtnophtlus (sec 
Haplodnli) has preserved the characters of the primitive Chaetopod 
more nearly than any existing Polycliaet or Oligocliact, it is clear 
that the nephndia in the Oligochaeta have preserved the original 
features of those organs more nearly than most Polychaeta. Thus 
Nereis among the latter worms, from the resemblance which its 
excretory sy.stem bears to that of the Ohgochaeta, may be made the 
starting-point of a senes. In this worm the paired nephndia exist 
in most of the segrfients of the body, and their form (see fig. 2) is much 
like that of the nephridia in the Enchytraeidae. The ftinnel, which 
IS not large, appears to open, as a rule at least, into th^i!^egment in 
front of that which bears the external orifice. Quite independent 
of these are certain large dorsally situate funnel-like folds of the 
coelomic epithelium, ciliated, but of which no duct been dis- 
covered leading to the exterior It is possible tbnt we have here j 
gonad ducts distinct from nephridia which at the time of sexual 
maturity do open on to the exterior. 

In Polynoe the nephridia are short tubes with a slightly folded 
funnel whose lumen is intercellular, and this intercellular lumen 
is characteristic of the Polychaetes as contrasted with leeches and 
Oligochaetes. Among the TerebeUbldaa there is a remarkable 
differentiation of the nephridia intd two series. One set lies in front 
of the diaphragm, which is the most anterior and complete septum, 
the rest having disappeared or being much less developed. The 
anterior nephridia, of which there are one to three pairs, contrast 
with, the posterioi* series by their small funnels and large size, the 
posterior pephridla having 4 funnel followed by a short tube. 
In the anteHor nephridia occupy five segmetets. 

There is usheljy a gap betwetefi the tWo series, iSevetal segments being 


without nephridia. It seems that the posterior nephridia are mainly 
gonad ducts, and the gonads are developed in close association with 
the funnels. Ihe same arrangement is found in some other Poiy- 
chaetes ; for instance, in Sabeilana there is a single pair of large 
anterior nephridia, which open by a common pore, mllowed alter an 
interval by large-funnelled and short nephndia. This difierentiation 
is not, however, peculiar to the l>olychaetes , for in several Oligo- 
chaetes the anterior nephndia aie 01 large size, and opening as they 
do into the buccal cavity clearly play a different function to those 
which follow. In ThammdnluSy as has been pointed out, there are 
two series of nephridia which resemble those of the Tcrebclloidea 
in the different sizes of their funncB In Lamce ionchilega the 
jiosterior senes of nephridia are connected by a thick longitudinal 
duct, which seems to he seen in its most reduced form in Owema, 
where a duct on each side runs in the epidermis, being in parts a 
groove, and receives one short tubular nephridium only and occupies 
only one segment. This connexion 01 successive nephndia (m 
Lamce) has its counterpart m Allolobophoray LvlnoanluSy and 
apparently in the Lumbnculids Teleuscolfv and StvloscohXy among 
the Oligochaeta. Among the Capitellidae y which in several respects 
resemble the Oligochaeta, wdde and short gonad ducts coexist in 
the same segments with nepliiidia, the latter being narrower and 
longer. It is noteworthy that in this family only among the l^oly- 
chaeta the nephndia are not restricted to a single pair in each seg- 
m(‘Tit ; so that the older view that the gonad ducts are meta- 
morphosed nephndia is not at variance with the anatomical facts 
which have been just stated. 

Alimentary CanaL — The alimentary canal of Polychaetes is usually 
a straight tube running fiom the anterior mouth to the posterior 
anus. But in some forms, e.q. Sternaspis, llie gut is coiled. In others, 
again, e q. Cobanqta, the anus is anterior and ventral. A gizzard is 
present m a few forms. The buccal cavity i« sometimes armed with 
jaws. The oesophagus is provided often with caeca which in Syllids 
and JJestomdae have been found to contain air, and possibly therefore 
perform the function of the fish's an -bladder, in other Polychaetes 
one or more pairs of similar outgrowths are glandular. The intestine 
IS provided with numerous branched caeca in Aphrodite. 

Keproduction.— As is the case wuth the Ohgochaeta, the Poly- 
chaeta furnish examples of species winch miiltijily asexually by 

budding. There is 
a further resem- 
blance between the 
two orders of Chae- 
topoda in tfiat this 
budding is not a 
general pheno- 
menon, but con- 
fined to a fewforms 
only. Budding, in 
fact, among the 
Polyeliaetes is 
limited to the 
family 5 y//irfa«. In 
the Oligochaetes 
it is only the 
families Aeoloso' 
matidae and Nat- 
didae that show 
the same phenomenon. It has been men- 
tioned that in the Nereids a sexual form 
occurs which differs structurally from the 
asexual worms, and was originally placed in 
a separate genus, Hetergnereis ; hence the 
name Hetcroncreid ** for the sexual worm. 
In Syllis there is also a ** Heferosyllid " form 
in which the gonads are limited to a posterior 
region of the body which is further marked 
off from the anterior non-aexual segments 
by the oak-hke setae. In some Syllids this 
posterior region separates off from the rest, 
producing a new head ; thus a process of 
fission occurs ^yhich has been termed schko- 
gamy. A similai; life history distmguishei 
certain Sabellid worms, e.g, Piligrana, 
the Syllids this simple state of affkirs 
further complicated. In A uiolytus there is, 
to begin with, a conversion of the tx^texior 
half of the body to form a sexual z6<nd. But 
before this separates off a number of other 
zooids are formed from a zone of budding 
which appears between the tv^o first-formied 
\ individuals. Ultimately, a chain of sexual 

Maimgren.) sobids k thus formed, ^ given stock only 

produces zooids of one sex. In Myriani^f there is a furthCT* 
development of this process. The cOnversiott of tl^e posterior 
end of the simple inaividual into a sexual region is dispensed 
with ; but from a preaiial budding segm^t a series of sexual budS 
are produced. The well-known Syliid, discovered dtnifig the voyggb 
of the “ Challenger/’ shows a modification of tJtlS form of btidoi^* 
Here, however, the buds are lateral, though produced from a bfiddlng 
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scMHe, and they themselves produce other buds, so < 3 sat a ramifying 
OOloay is created. 

Quite recenitly, another mode of budding has been described ia 
TrypanosyUts jf»emmtpam, where a crowd of some ^£ty buds arising 
symmetrically are prodiinced at the tail end of the worm. In some 
Syllids, such as Pionaiyttis the ova are atTtached to the body 



F|g, 5, — A, Autolytm (after Mensch) with numerous buds. B, 
Portion of a colony of Syllis ratnosa (from M'Intosh). b.z, Budding 
zone ; p, anterior region of the parent worm ; 1-5, buds. 

of the parent in a regular line, and develop in situ ; this process, 
which nas been httnbuted to budding, is an ‘‘eictemal gestation,’* 
and occurs in a number of species. 

As is very frequently the case with marine forms, as compared 
with their fresh-water and terrestrial allies, the Poiychaeta differ 
from the Oligochaeta and Hirudinea in possevssmg a free living 



Flo. Side view of the larva of Lopadorhynckus (fBOm Kleinen- 
berg), iflxowing the developing ^nk region. B, Side iv 4 ew of the 
tro&ophore larva of Eupofnatus uncinatus (from HatscfcekJ* 


A, Anus, 

^’th. 

apn Apical organ. 
h, Head kidney." 
Intestine. 


ms, Mesoblast. 
ms^ Larval muscle. 

0, Otocyst. 
pp, Parapodium. 
pr, Praeoral ciliated ring, or 
prototrbeh. 


larv^ form which is hatched at an early stage in development. 
This larva is termed the Trochosphere larva, and typically (as it is 
held) is an egg-shape^ larva with two bands of cilia, one preoral and 
one postbral, with an apical nervous platr surmounted by a tuft of 
linger cili& and with a simple bept alimentary canal, i^th lateral 
mouth and jpwstcricr anus, between which and the ectoderm is a 
spacious cavw (blastocoel) jtraversed by muscular atraods and often 
contsjniing a hirval kidney^ The segmentation is of the mesoblast 


to begin with, and appears later behind the mouthy the part ainterior 
to this becoming the prostonuum of the adult The chief modi- 
fications of this form are seen in the Mitraria 
larva of Ammochares with only the preoral band, 
which is much folded and which Im provisional 
and long setae ; the atrochous larva, where the 
covenug of cilia is uniform and not .split into 
bands ; and the polytroclious larva whore there 
are .several bands surrounding the body. There 
are also other modihcations, 

Classifocatwn,~^ThiG older arrangemmt of the 
Polychaeta into Errant ia or free living and 
Tubicola or tube-dwelling forms will hardly fit 
the much increased knowledge of the group. 

W. B. Benham’s division into Phanerocephala 
in which the prostoinium is plain, and Cryto- 
cephala in which the prostomiuin is hidden by 
the peristomiura adopted by Sedgwick, can only 
bo justified by the character used ; for tiie Tere- 
bellids, though phanerocephalous, have many 
of tlie features of the Sabelhds. It is perhaps 
safer to subdivide the Order into 6 Subordcirs 
(ml the number of these following Benham, except 
m combining the Sabelli/orinia and Hermclh- 
formia). Of these 6. the two first to be con- 
sidered are very plainly separable and represent 
the extremes of Bolychaeto organization. (1) 

N^etdifonnia, — “Errant" Polychaetes with 
well-marked prostoinium possessing tentacles 
and palps with evident and locomotor para- 
podia, supported (with few exceptions) by strong 
spines, the aciculi : muscular pharynx usually 
armed with jaws ; septa and nephndia regu- 
larly metamcric and similar throughout body; 
free living and predaceous. (2) Cryptocephala, 

— Tube-dwelling with body divided into thorax 
and abdomen marked by the setae, which are 
reversed in position in the neuropodium and 
notopodium resncctively m the two regions. 

Parapodia hardly projecting ; palps of pro- 
somiura forming branched gills ; no pharynx or 
oversible buccad region ; no septa in tJiorax, 
septa in abdoraeai rcgulariy disposed. Nephndia 
in two series ; large, anterior nephri^a followed 
by small, short tubes in abdomen. Tlie remain- Fig. 7. — Nents 
mg groups are harder to define, with the exception pda^ca, L. (After 
of the (3) CapUelltfotmia, which are mud-hving Oersted.) 
worms ^ an “ oligochaetous " appearance, and 
with some affinities to that order. The penstomium has no setae, and 
the setae generally are hair-hke or uncinate, of ttan forming almost com- 
plete rings. The genital ducts are limited to one segment (the 8th m 
Capttdla capitata), and there are genital setae on this and the next 



Fig. 8. — SubeUa vesumlosat Mont. Fio. , 

(After Montagu.) martna, L. 

segment In ojiiher forms genil^ ducte nepbridiacbexist iA l)he 
samewment The nephrldia, are sometimes nuffietons in each seg- 
ment. Xhere is no Mood system^ and ^9 coelomic cozpnsdes conitdm 
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haemoglobin. (4) T^vebdlifovmia. These worms are in some 
respects like the Sabellids (Cryptocophala). The pampodia, as m 
the Capitellidae, are hardly developed. The buccal region in un- 
armed and not eversible. The prostomium has many long filaments 
which recall the gills of the Sabelhds, &c. The nephridia are special- 
ised into two scries, as in the last-mentioned worms. {5) Sfiont* 
formiu (including Chaetopterus, Spto, &c.) and (6) Sooieciformia 
{Aremcoiii, Chlomema, Sternaspis) are the remaining groups. In 
both, the nephndia are all alike; there are no jaws; me pro- 
stomium rarely has processes. The body is often divisible mto 
regions. 

Literature. — ^W. B. Benham, Polychaeta ” in Cambridge 
Natural History ; E. Clapar^de, AnnMide^s cMiopodes du golfe de 
Naples (1868 and 1870) ; E. Ehlcrs, Die BorsienwUrmer (1868) ; 
M. Eisig, Dte CapitelUden (Naples Monographs), and development 
of do. in Mitth. d. zool, Stat. Neapel (1898), W. C. MTntosh, Chal- 
lenger** Reports (1885); E. R. Lankoster, Introductory Chapter in 
A Treatise on Zoology ; E. S. Goodrich, Quart. Journ. Mic. Set. 
(1897-1900) ; E. Meyer, Mitth. d zool. Stat. Neapel 1888), as 

well as numerous other memoirs by the above ana by J. T. Cunning- 
ham, de St Joseph, A. Malaqnm, A. Agassiz, A. T. Watson, Malm- 

f ren, Bobretsky and A, F. Marion, E. A. Andrews. L. C. Cosmovici, 
t. Horst, W. Michaelsen, G. Gilson, F. Buchanan, H, Levinsen, 
Joyeux-Laffuie, F. W. Gamble, <&c. 

Oligochaeta. — As contrasted with the other subdivisions 
of the Chaetopoda, the Oligochaeta may be thus defined. Setae 

very rarely absent (genus 
Achaeta) and as a rule not 
so large or so numerous m 
each segment as in the 
Polycliaeta^ and different 
in shape. Eyes rarely 
present and then rudimen- 
tary. Prostomium gener- 
ally small, sometimes pro- 
longed, but never bearing 
tentacles or processes. 
Appendages of body re- 
duced to branchiae, present 
only in four species, and 
to the ventral copulatory 
appendages of Alma and 
Criodrilus. Clitellum 
always present, extending 
over two (many limicolous 
forms) to forty-five seg- 
ments {Alma). Segments 
of body numerous and not 
distinctive of species, being 
irregular and not fixed in 
numbers. In terrestrial 
forms dorsal pores are usu- 
ally present ; in aquatic 
forms a head pore only. 
Anus nearly always ter- 
minal, rarely dorsal, at a 
little distance from end 
of body. Suckets absent. 
Nervous system rarely 
{AeolosQPia) in continuity 
with epidermis. Vascular 
systetti always present, 
forming a closed system, 
more complicated in tlie 
larger forms than in tlie 
aquatic genera. Several 
specially large contractile 
trunks in the anterior segments uniting the dorsi and ventral 
vessels. Nephridia generally paired, wry numerous in each 
segmentj in the form of long, mudv-coiled tubes with intracellular 
lumen. Gonads limited in nuidbef of pairs, testes and ovaries 
always present in the sa^ne individual. Spiral sacs developed 
from the in^rsegmental septa lodge the developiiag ova and 
eperm. Special gonad ducts aliit^ays present. Male ducts oftJen 
open 0n Xo exterior through a tefminal chamber Which is 
v<ariwaly apecialixed^ and ^sometimes with a penis. 
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Generative pores usually paired, sometimes single and median. 
Spmnathecae nearly always present. Alimentary canal straight, 
often with appended glands of complicated or simpler structure ; 
no jaws. Eggs deposited in a cocoon after copulation. Develop- 
ment direct. Reproduction by budding also Occurs. Fresh- 
water (rarely marine) and terrestrial. 

The Oligochaeta show a greater variety of size than any other 
group of the Chaetojpoda. They range from a miflimetre or 
so (smaller species of Atolosoma) to 6 ft. or even rather more 
{Microchaeta rappi, &c.) in length. 

Setae. — The setae, which are always absent from the peristomial 
segment, are also sometimes absent from a greater number of the 


Fig. II. — Setae of Oligochaeta. 

a, Pemal seta of Penuhaeta uy- d, Seta of Lumbneus. 

lonica. e, Seta of Criodrilus. 

b, Extremity of penial seta of /, g, Setae of Bohemilla comata. 

Aoanthodrilus (after Hoist). k, i, 7, Setae of Psammoryctes bar- 

c, Seta of Urochaeta (Pener). to; after Vezlidovsky). 

anterior segments of the body, and have completely disappeared in 
Achaeta earner anoi. When present they arc either arranged in four 
bundles of from one to ten or even more setae, or are disposed in con- 
tinuous lines completely encircling each segment of the body. This 
latter arrangement characterizes many genera of the family Mega- 
scoUetdae and one genus {Periscolex) of the Glossoscolicidae. It nAs 
been shown (Bourne) that the perichaetpus " condition is prob- 
ably secondary, inasmuch as in worms which arc, when adult, 
** perichacious *' the setae develop in pairs so that the embryo 
passes through a stage in which it has four bundles of setae, two 
to each bundle, tlie prevalent condition in the group. Rarely there 
is an irregular disposition of the setae which are not paired, though 
the total number is eight to a segment (fig. 10), e,g. Pontoscolex, 
The varying forms of the setae are illustratea in fig. ii. 

Structure. — The body wall consists of an epidermis which secretes 
a delicate cuticle and is only ciliated in A eolosoma, and in that genus 
only on the under surface of the prostomium. The epidermis con- 
tarns numerous groups of sense cells ; beneath the epidermis thete 
IS rarely (Kynoius) an extensive connective tissue dermis. Usually 
the epidermis is immediately followed by the circular layer of muscles, 
and this by the longitudinal coat. Beneath this agam is a distinct 
peritoneum lining the coelom, wliich appears to be wanting as a 
special layer in some Polychantes (Benham, Gilson). The muscular 
layers are thinner in the aquatic forms, which possess only a single 
row of longitudinal fibres, or (Enchytraeidae) two layers In me 
earthworms, on the other hand, this coat is thick and composed of 
many layers. 

The clitellum consists of a thickening of the epidermis, and ia of 
two forms among the Oligochaeta. In th« aquatic genera the 
epidermis comes to consist entirely of glandular cells, Which are, 
however, arranged in a single layer. In the earthworms, on the Other 
hand, the epidermis becomes specialized into several layers of cells, 
all of which are glandular. It is therefore obviously miich thicker 
than the clitellum in the limicolous forms. The position of the 
clitellum, which is universal in 4DccurTence. varies much as does the 
number of component segments. As a rule — to which, howevd^ 
there are exceptions — ^the clitrilum consists of two or three yj^ ment s 
only in the small aquatic Oligochaeta, while in the terrestnal fo rma 
it is as a general rule, to which again there are exceptions, a more 
extensive, sometimes much more extensive^i region. 

In the Olififoohaeta mere is a closer correspondence between 0X7 
temal metamensm and the divisions 0% the boelom than is 
in some Chaetxapods. The external segments are miually deftimme 
by the setae ; and i£ the setae are absent, as in the anterior segments 



Fig. 10. — Diagrams of vanous Earth- 
worms, to illustrate external characters. 
A, B, C, anterior segments from the 
ventral .surface ; D, hinder end of body 
of Urochaeta. 

A, Lumbneus : q, 10, segments contain- 

ing sperrmi thecae, the orifices of 
which are indicated ; 14, segment 
bearing oviducal pores ; 13, seg- 
ment bearing male pores; 32, 37, 
first and lost segments of clitellum. 

B, Acanthodrilus : cp, orifices of sper- 

mathecae 9 , oviducal pores , 
cJ,male pores; on 17th and 19th 
segments are the ai)ertures of the 
atria. 

C, Perichaeta *. the spermathecal pores 

are between segments 6 and 7, 7 
and 8, 8 and 9, tlie oviducal pores 
upon the 14th and the male pores 
upon the i8th segment. 

In. all the figures th^ nqphridial pores 
are indicated by dots and the setae by 
strokes. 
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of several G 4 oscolicidae, the lu^hridioporcs indicate the segments ; 
to each segment corresponds internally a chamber ot the coelom 
wJucli is separated from adjacept segments by transverse septa, which 
are only unrecognizable in the genus Aeolosoma and in the head 
region of other Oligochaeta. In the latter case, the numerous bands 
of muscle attaching the pharynx to the parietes have obliterated the 
regular partition by means of septa. 

Nepkndta . — The nephndia in this group are invariably coiled lubes 
with an intracelMar lumen and nearly invariably open into the 
coelom by a furinel. There are no renal organs with a wide inter* 
cellular lumen, such as occur in the Polychaeta, nor is there ever any 
permanent association between nephndia and ducts connected witn 
the evacuation of the generative products, such as occur in Alctope, 
Saccocirrus, &c. In these points the Oligochaeta agree with the 
Hirudinca. They also agree m the general structure of the nephndia. 
It has been ascertained that the nephridia of Oligochaeta are prccccU'd 
in the embryo by a pair of delicate and sinuous tubes, also found in 
the Hirudinea and f\)lychaeta, which are larval excretory organs. 
It IS not quite certain whether these arc to be regarded as the remnant 
of an earlier excretory systcun, replaced among the Oligochaeta by 
the subsecjucntly developed paired structures, or whether these 
“ head kidneys " are the first pair of nephndia precociously de- 
veloped. The former view has been extensively held, and it is 
supported by the fact that in Octochaetus the first segment of the 
body has a pair of nephndia which is exactly like those which follow, 
and, like them, persists. On the other hand, in mo.^t Oligochaeta the 
first segment has m the adult no nephndium, and m the case of 
Octochaetus the existence of a “ head kidney " antedating the subse- 
quently developed nephridia of the first and other segments has 
neither been seen nor proved to be absent In any case the nephndia 
which occupy the segments of the body generally are first of all 
represented by paired structures, the “ pronephridia," in which the 
funnel is composed of but one cell, which is flagellate. This stage 
has at any rate been observed in Rhynchelmis and Lumhneus (m 
its widest sense) by Vezhdovskj^. It is further noticeable that in 
Rhynchelmis the covering of vesicular colls which clothes the drain- 
pipe cells of the adult ncphridium is cut off from the nephndial 
cells themselves and is not a peritoneal layer surrounding the 
nephridium. Thus the nephndia, in tins case at lca«t, arc a part 
of the coelom and are not shut off from it by a layer •of peritoneum, 
as are other organs which he in it, e.g. the gut. A growth both of 
the funnel, which becomes multicellular, and of the rest of the nephri- 
dium produces the adult nephndia of the genera mentioned. The 
paired disposition of these organs is the prevalent one among the 
Oligochaeta, and occurs in all of twelve out of the thirteen families 
into which the group is divided. 

Among the Megascolietdae, however, which m number of genera 
and species nearly equals the remaining families taken together, 
another form of the excretory system occurs. In the genera Phere- 
tima, Megascolex, Dichogaster, &c., each segment contains a large 
number of nephndia, wnich, on account of the fact that they arc 
necessarily smaller than the paired nephridia of e.g, Lumbrtetis, have 
been termed micronephridia, as opposed to mcganephndia ; there is, 
however, no essential difference in structure, thougli micronephridia 
are not uncommonly (e.g. Megascolides, Octochaetus) unprovided 
with fuqnels. It is disputed whether these micronephridia arc or 
are not connected together in each segment and from segment to 
segment. In any case they have been shown in three genera to de- 
velop by the growtli and splitting into a senes of original paired 
pronephridia. A complex network, however, doe.s occur in Lybw- 
drilus and certain other Eudrilidae, where the paired nephndia 
possess ducts leading to the exterior which ramify and anastomose 
on the thickness of the body wall. The network is, however, of the 
duct of the ncphridium, possibly ectodermic in origin, and does not 
affect the glandular tubes which remain undivided and with one 
coelomic funnel each. 

The Oligochaeta arc the only Chaetopods in which undoubted 
nephridia may possess a relationship with the alimentary canal. 
Thus, in Octochaetus multiporus a large nephridium opens anteriorly 
into the buccal cavity, and numerous nepliridia m the same worm 
evacuate their contents into the rectum. The anteriorly-opening 
and usually very large nephridia are not uncommon, ana have 
been termed " peptonephridia." 

Gonads and Gonad Di/ds. — The Oligochaeta agree with the leeches 
and differ from most Polychaeta in that th^ are hermaphrodite. 
There is np exception to this generalisation. The gonads are, more- 
over, limited and fixed in numbers, and are practically invariably 
attached to the intersegmcntal septa, usually to the front septum 
of a segment, more rarely to the posterior septum. The prevalent 
number of testes is one pair in the aquatic genera and two pairs m 
earthworms. But there arc exceptions ; thus a species of Lampro- 
drilus has four pairs of testes. The ovaries are more usually one 
pair, but two arc sometimes present. The segments occupied by 
the gonads are fixed, and are for earthworms invariably X, Xl, or orie 
of them for the te.stes, .and XIII for the ovarie^s. The position 
varies in the aquatic Oligochaeta. The Oligochaeta contrast with 
the Tolychaeta in the general presence of outgrowths of the septa 
in the genital segments, which are either close to, or actually involve, 
the gonads, and into which may also open the funnels of the gonad 
ducts. These sacs contain the developing sperm cells or eggs, and 


are with very few exceptions universal in the group. The testes 
arc more commonly thus involved than are the ovaries. It is indeed 
only amona the Eudrilidae that the enclosure of the ovaries in septal 
sacs is at all general. Recently the same thing has been recorded in 
a few species of Fhereiima (=^Perichaeta), but details are as yet 
wanting. We can thus speak m these worms of gonvcoels, %.$. 
coelomic cavities connected only with the generative system. These 
cavities communicate with the exterior through the gonad ducts, 
which have nothing to do with them, but whose coelomic funnels are 
taken up by them in the course of their growth, There are, however, 
m the Eudnhdae, as already mentioned, sacs envoi ving the ovaries 
which bore their own way to the exterior, and thus may be termed 
coelomoducts. These sacs are dealt with later under the description 
of the spermathecae, which function they appear to perform. The 
gonad ducts arc male and female, and open opposite to or, rarely, 
alongside of the gonads, whose jiroducts they convey to the exterior. 
The oviducts are always short trumpet-shaped tubes and are some- 
times reduced (Enchvt^acidae) to merely the external orifices. It 
is possible, however, th.it those oviducts belong to a separate morpho- 
logical category, more comparable to the dorsal pOres and to 
abdominal pores in some fishes. The sperm ducts are usually longer 
than tlic oviducts ; but m Limicolac both senes of lubes opening 
by the funnel into one segment and on to the exterior in the following 
segment. Wlulc the oviducts always open diiectly on to the ex- 
terior. it is the rule for the sperm ducts to open on to the exterior 
near to or through certain 
terminal chambers, which 
have been variously 
termed atrium and pro- 
state, or spermiducal 
gland. The distal ex- 
tremity of this apparatus 
IS sometimes eversible as 
a penis. Associ.ited with 
these glands arc frequeally 
to bo found bunales or 
pairs of long and variously 
modified setae which are 
termed penial setae, to dis- 
tinguish them from other 
setae sometimes but not 
always associated witli 
rathersimilarglands which 
are found anteriorly to 
these, and often in the 
immediate neighbourhood 
of the spermathecae ; the 
latter are spoken of as 
genital setae. 

Spermathecae. — These 
structures appear to be 
absolutely distinctive of 
the Oligochaeta, unless 
the .sacs which contain 
sperm and open in common 
with the nephndia of Sac- 
cocirrus (see IlAPLonRij-i) 
are similar. Sperm atliccae 
are generally pre.scnt in 
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Fig 12.— Female icproductive system 
of Heltodnlus. — XI-Xl V, eleventh to lour- 
teenth segments, sperm, spermathcca ; 
sp.o, its cxtfTual orifice ; sp.sac, sperma- 
thecal sac , ov, sac containing ovary ; 
r 0, egg sac ; od, oviduct. 


the Oligochaeta and are absent only in comparatively few genera and 
species. Their position vanes, but is constant for the species, and 
they are rarely found behind the gonads. They are essentially 
spherical, pear-shaped or oval sacs opening on to the exterior but 
closed at the coelomic end. In a few Enchytraeidae and Lumbn- 
cuhdae the spermathecae open at the distal extremity into the 
oesophagus, which is a fact difficult of explanation. Among the 
aquatic Oligochaeta and many earthworms (the families Lumbri- 
cidae, Geoscohcxdae and a few other genera) the spermathecae are 
simple .structures, as has been described. In the majority of the 
Megascolicidae each sac is provided with one or more diverticula, 
tubular or oval in form, of a slightly different histological character 
m the lining epithelium, and in them is invariably lodged the sperm. 

The spermathecae are usually paired structures, erne pair to each 
of the segments where they occur. In many GeoscoHcidae, however, 
and certain Lumhrietdae and Perichaetidae, there are several, even 
a large number, of pairs of very small spermathecae to each of the 
segments which, contain them. 

In the Eudrilidae there are spermathecae of different morjpho- 
logical value. In figs. 12 and 13 are shown the spermathecae of the 
genera Hyperiodrilus and Heliodrilus, which are simple sacs ending 
blindly as in other earthworms, but of which there is only one niedian 
opening in the thirteenth segment or in the eleventh. In HeUodnlus 
the blind extremity of the spermatheca is enclosed in a coelomic sac 
which is in connexion with the sacs envolving the bvari^s ^d ovi- 
ducts. In HyperiodrUus the whole spermatheca is thus included 
in a corresponding Sac, which is of great extei^t. la such other 
genera of tne family as have been examined,, the true spermatheca 
has entirely disappeared, and the sac which contains it m ffyperio- 
drilus alone remains. This sac has beep already referred to as a 
coelomoduct. Its orifice on to the^xtefrior is' formed byaifi involution 
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(as it appears) of the epidermis, and that it performs the function 
of a spermatheca is shown by its containing spermatozoa, or, in 
Stuhlmannia, a spermatophorc. In Polytoreutus, also, spermato- 
phores have been found in these spermathecal sacs. We have thus 
the replacement of a spermatheca, corresponding to those of the 
remaining families of Ongochaeta, and derived, as is believed, from 
the epidermis, by a structure performing the same function, but 
derived from the mesoblastic tissues, and with a cavity which is 
coelom. 

Alimentary C anal, alimentary canal is always a straight tube, 
and the anus, save in the genera Crtodrilus and Dero, is completely 
terminal. A buccal cavity, a pharynx, an oesophagus and an 
intestine are always distinguishable. Commonly among the terres- 
trial forms there is a gizzard, or two gizzards, or a larger number, 
in the oesophageal region. There is no armed protrusible pharynx, 
such as exists in soine other Chaetopods This may be associated 
with mud-eating habits ; but it is not wholly certain that this is the 
ca.se ; for in Chaetpgaster and Agrtodnlus, which are predaceous 
worms, there is no protrusible pharynx, though in the latter the 
oesophagus is thickened through its extent with muscular fibres. 
The oe.sophagus is often furnished with glandular diverticula, the 
“ glands of Morren," which are often of complex structure through 
the folding of their walls. Among the purely aquatic families such 
structures are very rare, and are represented by two caeca in the 
genus Limnodrtloides It is a remarkable fact, not yet understood, 
that in certain Enchytraetdae and Lumbrii tihdae the .spermathecae 
open into the oesophagus as well as on to the exterior. The only 
comparable fact among other w’orms is the Laurer's canal or genito- 
inte.stinal canal in the Trematoda. The intestine is usually in 

the higher forms provided 
with a typhlo.sole, in 
which, in Pontoscolex, runs 
a ciliated canal or canals 
communicating with the 
intestine. It is pos.sible 
that this represents the 
syphon or supplementary 
inte.stine of Capttelhdae , 
which has been shown to 
develop as a groving of 
the intestine ultimately 
cut off from it. 'I'he in- 
testine has a pair of caeca 
or two or three pairs (but 
all he in one segment) in 
the genus Pheretima and 
in one species of Rhtno- 
drtlus. In Typhoeus and 
Megascolex there are com- 
plex glands appended to 
the intestine. 

In Benhamia caectfera 
and at least one other 
earthworm there are 
numerous caeca, one pair 
to each segment. 

Classification , — The classifications of Adolf Eduard, Grube and 
Claparede separated into two subdivisions the aquatic and the terres- 
trial forms. This scheme, opposed by many, has been reinstated by 
Sedgwick. The chief difficulty in this scheme is offered by the 
Moniligafitridae, which m some degree combine the characters of 
both the suborders, into neither of which will they fit accurately. 
The followina arrangement is a compromise : — 

Group 1 . Aphaneura, — Tliis group is referred by A. Sedgwick to the 
Archiannelida. It is, however, though doubtless near to the base 
of the Oligochaetous series, most nearly allied in the reproductive 
system to the Oligochaeta. It contains but one family, AeMa^ 
somatidae. There are three pairs of spermathecae situated in seg- 
ments III-V, a testis in V and an ovary in VI. There are a clitellum 
and sperm ducts which though like n^hridia have a larger funnel 
and a less complexly wound duct. This family consists of only one 
well-known genus, Aeolosomay which contains several species. They 
are minute worms with coloured oil drops (green, olive green or 
orange) contained in the epidermis. The nervous system is em- 
bedded in the epidermis, and the pairs of ganglia are separated as 
in Serpula^ &c. ; each pair has a longish commissure .between its 
two ganglia. The intersegmental septa are absent save for the 
division 'of the first segment. The large prostomium is ciliated 
ventrally. The setae are either entirely capillary or there are in 
addition some sigmoid setae even with bifid free extremities. This 

g enus also propagates asexually, like Ctenodrilus, which may possibly 
elong tb the same family. Asexual teproduction universal. 

Group II, Limicolae , — With a few exceptions the Limicolae are, 
as the name denotes, aquatic in habit. They are small to moderate- 
sized Oligochaeta, with a smaller number 6f segments than in the 
Terricolae. The alimentary canal Is simple and a gizzard or oeso- 
phageal diverticula rarely developed. The vascular system is simple 
with as a rule direct communication between dorsal and ventral 
vessels In each segment. Nerve cord lies in ooeldm ; brain in first 
segnient or prostoniiuiti in many forms. Clitellum generally only 



Fig. 13. —Female reproductive system 
of Hyperiodrilus. — XIII, XIV, thirteenth 
and fourteenth segments. 

sp, Spermatheca. uv» Ovary. 

sp\ Spermathecal sac f,o, Egg sac 
involving the last, od. Oviduct. 


two or three ^gments and more anterior in position than in Teni- 
colae. Nephridia always paired and without plexus of blood capil- 
laries. Spermatheca rarely wim diverticula ; sperm ducts as a rule 
occupying two segments only, usually opening by means of an 
atrium. Sperm sacs generally occupying a good many segments 
and with simple > mtenor undivided ny a network of trabeculae. 
Ova large and with much yolk. Asexual reproduction only in Naids. 
Egg sacs as la^e or nearly so as sperm sacs. Testes and ovaries 
always free. The following families constitute the group, viz. 
Naididae, Enchytraetdae, Tuhifietdae, Lumbrtculidae, PhreoryLtidae^ 
Phreodnhdae, Alluroidida^, the latter possibly not referable to this 
group. 

Group III. Moniligastres, — Moderate-sized to very large Oligo- 
chaeta, tcrre.strial in habit, with the appearance of Terricolae. 
Generative organs anterior in position as in Limicolae. Sperm 
ducts and atria as in Limicolae ; egg sacs large ; body wall thick ; 
vascular system and nephndia as in Terricolae. Only one family, 
Moml igastridae . 

Group IV Terricolae, — Earthworms, rarely aquatic in habit. 
Of small to very large size. Clitellum commonly extensive and 
more posterior in position than in other groups. Vaiscular system 
complicated without regular connexion between dorsal and ventral 
vessels, except in anterior s^monts. Nephndia as a rule with 
abundant vascular supply. Testes, and occasionally ovaries, en- 
closed in sacs. Sperm sacs generally limitetl to one or two segments 
with mtenor subdivided by trabeculae. Sperm ducts traverse several 
segments on their way to exterior. They open in common with, 
or near to, or, more rarely, into, glands which are not certainly 
comparable to the atria of the Limicolae Egg sacs minute and 
functionless (?). Eggs minute with little yolk. Nephridia some- 
times very numerous in each segment. Spermathecae often with 
diverticula. 

Earthworms are divided into the following families, viz. Mega- 
scohetdae, Geoscohudae, Eudrtlidae, Lumbrtadae. 

As an appendix to the Oligochaeta, and possibly referable to that 
group, though their systematic position cannot at present be deter- 
mined with certainty, are to be placed the Bdellodrtlidae (Disco- 
drihdae auct.), which are small parasites upon crayfish. These worms 
lay cocoons like the Oligochaeta and leeches, and where they depart 
from the structure of the Oligochaeta agree with that of leeches. 
The body is compOvSed of a small and limited number of segments 
(not more than fourteen), and there is a sucker at each end of the 
body. There are no setae and apparently only two pairs of nephridia, 
of which the anterior pair open commonly by a common pore on the 
third segment after the head, whose segments have not been accu- 
rately enumerated The intervening segments contain tlie genitalia, 
which are on the Oligochaeta plan in that the gonads are independent 
of their ducts and that there are special spermathecae, one pair. 
The male ducts are either one pair or two pains, which open by a 
common and complicated efferent terminal apparatus furnished 
with a protrusible penis. The ganglia are crowded at the posterior 
end of the body as in leeches, and there is mu^h tendency to the 
obliteration of the coelom as in that group. Pterodnlus and Cirro- 
drtlus bear a few, or circles of, external processes which may be 
branchiae ; Bdellodrilus and A stacobdella have none. The vascular 
system is as in the lower Oligochaeta. There are two chitinous 
jaw.s in the buccal cavity, a dorsal and a ventral, which are of 
specially complicated structure in Cirrodnlus, 

Literature.— F. E. Beddard, A Monograph of the Oligochaeta 
^xford, 1895), also Quart. Journ. Micr, Sd,, 1886-1895, and Proc, 
kooL Soc,, 188^-1906 ; W. B. Benham, Qr^art, Journ. Micr, Sci,, 
1886-1905; w. Michaelsen, “Oligochaeta" in Das Tierreich, 
igoo, and Mitth. Mus. (Hamburg, 1890-1906) ; A. G. Bourne, Quart, 
Journ, Micr. Sci,, 1894 ; H. J. Moore, Journ, Morph,, 1895 ; F. 
Vezhdovsk)^, System d, Oligochaeten (Prague, 1884), and Entvtdck- 
lungsgeschichiliche Untersuchungen; and numerous papers by the 
above and by G. Eisen, E. Perrier, D. Rosa, Jl. Horst, L. Cognetti, 
U. Pierantoni, W. Baldwin Spencer, H. Ude, &c., and embryological 
memoirs by R. S. Bergh, E. B. Wilson, N. Kleinenberg, &c, 

Hirudinba. — ^T he leeches are more particulajl^ to be compared 
with the Oligochaeta, and the following deiinlUon embraces the 
main features in which they agree and disagree with that group. 
Setae are only present in the ^enus AcantkobdtUa. Eyes are 
present, but hardly so complex as m certain genera of Polychaetes. 
fee appendages of the body are reduce4 to branchiae, present 
in certain forms. A clitellum is present. The segments of body 
are few (not more than thirty-four) and fixed in number. The 
ahus is dorsal. One or two (anterior and posterior) suckers 
always present. Nervous system always in coelom. Coelom 
generally reduced to a system of tubes, sometimes communicating 
with vascular system ; in AcanthobdeUa mA Ozol^andius a scries 
of metamerically arranged chambers asf in Oligochaeta. Ne- 
phridia always paired, rarely (Ponfy>bdella) fomiihg a netwpfk 
communicating from segment to segment ; lumen of nephridia 
always intracellular, funnels pervious or impervious. Alimentary 
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canal sometimes with protrusibk proboscis ; never with gimrd 
or oesophageal glands ; intestine with caeca as a rule. Jaws 
often present. Testes several pairs, rarely one pair, continuous 
with sperm ducts ; ovaries, one pair, oontinuons oviducts ; 
generative pores single and medmn. No separate spermathecae 
or septal chambers^or the development of the ova and sperm. 
Eggs deposited in a cocoonu Development direct. No asexual 
generation. Fttsh-water, marine and terrestriaL Parasitic 
or carnivorous. 
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Fig. 14. — Acanthobdeila, from the ven- 
tral Surfax:e, showing the five sets of setae 


In external cUarcicters the liirudinea are unmistakable and not 
to be cpnftised with other Aru^elids, except perhaps with the Bdello- 
dfUidae, wluch resemble them in certain particulars. The absence 
ot setae- s*ive m AcanUtohddla, where five of the anterior segments 
possess each four pairs of setae with reserve setae placed close behind 
them (fig. 14), and the piesence of an anterior and posterior sucker, 
produce a looping mode of progression similar to tliat of a Geometrul 
mrva. The absence of setae and the great secondary annulation 
render the mamnng of Uio segments a subject of some difficulty. 
The most reliable test appears to bo the nerve ganglia, which arc 
more distinct from the intervening connectives than in other 
Annelids. 

In the middle of tlie body, wlicre tlie limits of the somites can be 
checked by a comparison with the arrangernent of the nephndia 
and the gonads, and where the ganglia are quite distinct and separ- 
ated by long connectives, each ganglion is seen to consist of six 
«iasse,s of cells enclosed by capsules and to give ofii three nerves on 

each side. This corre- 
sponds to the usual pre- 
scnce (in the Rhyncho- 
* hdeihdae\ oi three anunh 

to each segment. An- 
teriorly and posteriorly 
separate ganglia have 
fused. The brain con- 
sists not only of a group 
of six capsules corre- 
apondittg ' to the archi- 
cerebrum of tire Ohgo- 
chaeta, but of a further 
mass of cells surrounding 
and existing below the 
alimentary canal, which 
can be analysed into five 
or six more separate gan- 
glia, The whole mass lies 
in the seventh or eighth 

(.S', to S.) and the" replacing setae (S>) f At the ^s- 
iehind &em. The three pairs of pi.?- of the 

mented spots show the poUion of the 

eyes on the doreal surface. (After jwparate ganglia partiaUy 
Kovalevsky.) 

^ * ganglionic mass, which 

innervates the segments lying behind the anus and corre- 
sponding to the posterior sucker. So that a leech in which only 
twenty-seven segments are apparent by tlie enumeration of the 
annuli, separate ganglia, nephridia, lines of sensillac upon the body, 
really possesses an additional seven lying behiml tiiat which is 
apparently the last of the scries and crowded together into a mmute 
space. The annuli into which segments arc externally divided arc 
so deepiv incised as to render it impossible to distinguish, as can be 
readily dbtie in the Ohgochacta as a rule, the limits of an annulus 
from that of a true segment. As remarked, the prevalent number 
of annuli to a segment is three in the Rhyne hohddfidae. But in that 
group [Cysiohrmchus) there may be as many as eight annuli. In 
the Gnathobdellidae the prevailing nurnber of annuli to a segment 
is five ; but here again me numlicr is often increased* and Trocheta 
has no less than eleven. The reason for this excessive annulation 
been seen in the limited number of segments (thirty-four) of 
which the body is composed, which arc laid down early and do not 
increase. In the OKgOchaeta, oil the other hand, there is growth of 
nevr segments^ It is important to notice that the metaxneric plan 
of growth of Chaetopods Is still preserved. 

The nepl^ridia are like those of the Oligochaeta in peneml st;ruc- 
ture ; that is to say, they comsist of drain-pipe cells which are placed 
end to bnd and are perrorated by theit auct. The internal funnel 
varies in the same way as in the Oiigochacta in the number of ceUs 
which form it. In Clepsine (Glossiphoniti) there are only three cells, 
and in N^phelis five to eight cells. In Hirttdo the funnel is not 
pervious and is composed of a large number of cells. Externally, 
the nephrldium opens by a vesicle, as in many Olififocbaetcs whose 
lumen is intercellmar. In FmtohdtUa and‘ Byamh^Uion the nephridia 
form a network extendijii^g from segment to segment, but there is 
only one pair of Innnels m each segment, $light differences in form 
have been noted between nephridia of different segments ; but the 
Himdinea do not show the marked differentiation that is to be seen 
in some other Chaetopods ; ndr do the nephndia ever acquire stoy 
relations to the alimentary oanal. 


Coelom, — The coelom of the Himdinea differs in most genera from 
that of the Oligochaeta and Polychaeta, The difference is that it is 
broken np into a contplox sinus system* The least modified type 
is shown by AcanihohdslUt, a leech, parasitic upon fishes, in which 
transverse sections (see figs. 15 and 16) .show the gut, the nervous 
system, <fcc., lying in a spacious chamber which is the coelom. This 
coelom is lined by peritoneal colls and is divided into a series of 
metameres by septa which correspond to the segmentation of the 



Fig 15. — Section of Acanthobdeila (after Kovalevsky). 
c, Coelom. g, Nerve cord. 

c,ch, Coelomic epithelium (yellow- Inlcstme. 

cells). me, Circular muscle. 

eg, Glandular cells. ml, Longitudinal muscle. 

cl. Muscle cells of lateral line. vd, Dorsal vessel. 

cp. Pigment cells, vv, Ventral vessel. 

ep. Ectoderm. 

body, the arrangement being thus precisely like that of typical 
Chaetopoda. Moreover, upon the intestine the coclomic cells are 
modified into chloragogen cells. In Acanthobdeila the testes are, 
however, not contained in tlie general coelom, and the nephndia 
he in the septa. It is remarkable, in view of the spaciousness of the 
coelom, that the funnels of the latter have not been seen. Ozo- 
bfanchus possesses a coelom which is less typically chaetopodous 
than that of Acanthobdeila, but more so than in other leeches. There 
IS a spacious cavity surrounding the gut and containing also blood- 
vessel, and to some extent the generative organs, and the nervous 
cord. Furthermore, m the mid region of the body this coelom is 
broken up by metarnencally arranged septa, as in Acanthobdeila. 
These septa are, however, rather mcomplcte and are not fastened 
to the gut; and, as in Acanthobdeila, the nephridia are embedded 
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I Fig* 16* — Section of AcaiUhobdeUa (after Kovalevsky). Identical 
letters as in fi^. 2 ; in addition, cn, nerve cord ; in, intestine ; nf, 
parts oi nephridium ; on, external opening of nephridttun ; cm, ova ; 
A testis. 

in them. In addition to the median lacuna there axe two lateral 
lacunae, one upon each side. These regions of the coelom end at the 
ends oi the body fnd communicate with each other by means of a 
branched system of coelomic sinuses* which are in places very fine 
tubes. Neither in this genus nor in the last is there any communi- 
cation between coelom aad vascular system* Ih Ckpsine {Gimei- 
I phonia) there is a lurther breaking up of the coelom. The mediah 
lacuna no longer exists, but is represented by a dorsal and venfiml 
sinus. The former lodges the dorsad, the latter the ventrad, bloods 
vessel. The gut has no coelomk fipwop amrmmdimg it A ccxniplax 
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network places these siniises the lateral siaa>u^s in connnuni- 
cation. ]^Fe also the bloo4 system has no communication with the 
sinus system of the coelom. In Hirudo and the Gnatkobdellidae 
there is ohly one system of iJavities which consist of four principal 
longitudinal trunks, of which the two lateral are coatraetiie. which 
communicate with a network ramifying everywhere, even among 
the celfla of the epidermis. The nctwoik is partly formed gut of 
pigmented cells which are excavated and join to form tubes, the so- 
called botryoidal tissue, not found among the RhynckobdeUidae at 
all. It seems clear from the recent investigations of A. G. Bourne 
and E. S. Goodrich that the vascular system and tlie coelom arc in 
cgmmunicatioa (as in vertebrates by means of the lymph system). 
On the oilier hand, it has been held that in these leeches there is no 
vascular system at all and that the entire system of spaces is coelom. 
In favour of regarding the vascular system as totally absent, is the 
fact that the median coelomic channels contain no dorsal and 
ventral vosseL In favour of seeing in the lateral trunks and their 
branches a viuscular system, is the contractility of the former, and 
the fact of the intrusion of the latter into the epidermis, matched 
among the Oligochaeta, whore undoubted blood capillaries perforate 
the epidermis, A further fact must be considerecl in decidiiig this 
question, which is the discovery of ramifying coelomic tubes, ap- 
proaching close to, but not entering, the epidermis in the Polychaete 
Arenicola. These tubes are lined by flattened epithelium and often 
contain blood capillaries ; they communicate with the coc‘lom and 
are to bo regarded as prolongation of it into the thickness of the 
body wall. 

Gonads and Gonad Duc/s.— Jhe gonads and their ducts in the 
Ilirudmea invariably form a closed .system of cavities entirely shut 
off from the coelom in which they he. There is thus a broad resem- 
blance to the Eudrvltdae, to which group of Oligochaeta tlic Hiru- 
dinea are further akin by reason of the invariably unpaired condition 
of the generative apertures, and the existence of a copulatory 
apparatus (both of winch characters, however, are present occasion- 
ally in other Oligochaeta). 

The testes are more numerous than the ovaries, of which latter 
there are never more than one pair. The testes vary in numbers of 
pairs. Four (Ozobranchas) to six {Glosstphonta) or ten (Rhilaemon) 
arc common numbers. In Acanihohdella, however, the testes of each 
side of the body have grown together to form a continuous band, 
which extends m front of externjil pore. Each testis communicates 
by means of an efferent duct with a common collecting duct of its 
side of the body, which opens on to the exterior by means of a pro- 
truhilile penis, and to which is sometimes appended a seminal vesicle. 
The efferent ducts are ciliated, and there is a patch of cilia at the 
point where they communicate with the cavity of each testis. The 
ovaries are more extensive in some forms (e,g, Ozobvanchus) than 
m others, where they are small rounded bodies. The two ducts 
continuous with the gonads open by a common vagina on to the 
exterior behind the male pores. This “ vagina ’* is sometimes of 
exaggerated size. Thus, in pungens (Eambert) it has 

the form of a large sac, into which open by a single orifice the con- 
joined oviducts. From this vagina arises a nanow duct leading to 
the exterior. In Ozobranchus tlie structures in question are still 
more complicated. The two long ovarian sacs communicate with 
each other by a transverse bridge before uniting to form the terminal 
canal. Into each ovarian sac beliind the transverse junction opens 
a slender tube, whicn is greatly coiled, and, in its turn, opens into 
a spherical ** spermathecal sac.^* From this an equally slender tube 
proceeds, whicn joins its fellow of the opposite .side, ana the two form 
a thick, walled tube, which opens on to the exterior within the bursa 
copulatnx through which the penis protrudes. These twP lifcst- 
mentioned types show features which can be, as it seems, matched 
m the Eudrilidae. 

The gonads develop (O, Biirger) in coelomic spaces close to 
nephridial funnels, which have, however, no relation to the gonad 
ducts. The ovanes are solid bodies, of which the outcr layer becomes 
separated from the plug of cells lying within ; thus a cavity is formed 
which is clearly coelom. This cavity and its walls liecomes pro- 
longed to form the oviducts. A stage exactly comparable to the 
stage in the leeches, where the ovary is surrounded by a closed sac, 
has been observed in Eudtilm* In this Annehd later the sac in 
question* joins its ftdlow, passing beneath thg nerve cord exactly , 
as in the leech, and also grows out to reach the exterior. The sole 
difference is therefore that in Eudrilus the ovanan sac gives rise 
to k tube Which laureates, one bmneh meeting a oorre^ondittg 
brdiMch of . the other ovary of the' pair, while Ime second branch 
reachea the exterior. In the leech the two brdnehea arc f u^d into ; 
empk We have here clearly a case of a true coelompduct performing 
the function of an ovidhet in both leetehes and EMritidae, The facts 
just referred' to sug^st further compariaotis between the Hirudittoa ^ 
and EudriUdaa, Tim large sacs which have been Wstied vagina 
are suggestive of the large coelomic spermathecae m Ewdrilic&, p 
comparison which needs, however^ embryological datif not at 

g rCsent forthcoming, fot* its jus^cation. It Is at least Clear that in 
thfe comparison is justifiable ; but only probable, or ^ 
periaApa possible, In the case of Fhiioimon, In the fenrmet, the dnet, 
faadmg n*ofn the oyariaa sac« and sweUing along its course into tl^ 
^herical sac,, the ** spermath^,** k highly siuggeative of the oviduct 
and receptaculum of the BudHttdm. 
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The testes during development become hoUawad out and arc 
prolonged into the vasa efferentia. These ducts therefore have not 
their exact counterparts m the Oligochaeta, unless we are to assume 
that they collectively are represented by the seminal veslblos of 
earthworms and the vasa deiesenria. It is ' to bo noted daat the 
Hirudinea differ Jrom the Oligochaeta in that the male pore Is in 
advance of the gonads (except in Acanthobdella^ which heie, as in 
so many points, approximates to the Oligochaeta), whereas in 
Oligochaeta that pore is behind the gonads (again with kxi exception, 
Allu^us). 

Classification. — The Hirudmea maybe divided into threefamilics:— - 

(i.) Rkynchcbdellidac. — A protrusiliie proboscis exists, but there 
arc no jaws. The blood is colourless. PontohdHla, Glosstpkonia, &c, 

(ii.) Gnatkobdellidae . — A proboscis absent, but jaws usually 
present. Blood coloured red with haemoglobin^ Hirudo, NepMis, 
See. 

(iu.) Acunihobdellidae. — Proboscis present, but short. Pairtxl 
setae of OHgochaetous pattern present in anterior segments. Blood 
red . A canthohdetla. 

Lit:ip:rature. — ^ A. O. Kovalevsky, Bull. Imp. Sci. (St Petersburg, 
November 1896) (Acanihohdella) ; A. G. Bourne, Quart . Journ. 
Mtcr. Set., 1884; A. Oka, Zeitschr. wtss. ZooL, 1894; E. S. Good- 
rich, Quart. Joum, Mtcr. Sa., 1899; W. E. Castle, BulL Mus. Comp. 
ZooL, 1900; A. M. Lambert, Proc. Roy 4 Soc. (Victoria, l8<>7); C. 6. 
Whitman, Journ. Morph., 1889 and 1891 ; O. Biirger, Zeitsekr. wiss. 
ZooL, 1902, and other memoirs by the above, and by St V. Ap 4 thy, 
R. Blanchard. H. Bolsius, A. Bendy. R. S. Bergh, < 5 tc. (F. E. B.) 

CHAETOSOMATIDA, a small group of minute^ free-living, 
aquatic organisms which are usually placed as an annex to 
the Nematoda. Indeed Mechnikov, to 
whom we owe much of our knowledge 
of these forms, calls them “ creeping 
Nematoda.’^ They arc usually found 
amongst seaweed in temperate seas, but 
they are probably widdy distributed \ 
some are fresh-water. The genus Chaeto* 
satna, with the two species Ch. claparedn 
and Ch. ophicephalum and the genus 
Tristicochaeia^ have swollen heads. The 
third genus Rhabdogasier has no such 
distinct head, though the body may be 
swollen anteriorly. The mouth is ter- 
minal and anterior and surrounded by a 
ring of spicules or a half-ring of hooks. 

Scattered hairs cover the body. Just in 
front of the anus there is in Chaetosoma 
a double, and in Trisiicochaeta a triple 
row of about fifteen stout cylindrical 
projections upon which the animals 
creep. The females are a little larger 
than the males; in Ch. claparedii 5 ie wp 3 «iJno"‘MttcZ 2 una 
former attain a length of i»5 mm,, tlie 
latter of i»i2 mm. The mouth opens WTature female of 
into an oespp^us which passes into an 
intestine ; this opens by a ventral anus nikov.) a, Ocsophagna; 
situated a little in front of the {losterior b, intestino ; c, anus ; 
end. The testis, is single, and its duct ovary: e, genera- 
opens with the anus, and is provided. ■ 
with a couple of spicules. The ovary is 
double, and the oviducts open by a median ventral pore about 
the middle of the body ; in this region there is a seepnd swelling 
both in Chaetosoma and in Rhabdogasier. The last-named form 
is in. the female mm. in length* in it thc.})ieiirs are cenfiped 
to the dors^ tnidme line and the creeping act^ are hooked,, of 
a finer structure than in Chaetosoma, and situated so far forward 
that the vagina opens amongst them. Ch. ophicephalum has 
been taken m the. E^IIsh Channel. 

' Sae E. Mechnikov, ZtUsehr. wiss. Zook xvil, xSfir, p. ,37 ; 
Fanceri, Atti Acc. Napoli, viL, 1878, p. 7. (A. E. S.) 

CHAFER, a ivord used in modem speech to distix^ish the 
beetles of ^e family Searabaeidae, and mor8‘ espedeilly those 
speciOs which' feed on Itaves m the adhit state. The wwd is 
derived froth the 0. ®ng. eeafor, and it is intewitii® to note 
that the cogRhte Otg." KSfer u ap^d to beetles of all khitb. 
For the chnracters of the SeanAaeiiae see CdtcOinreRA. This 
family indudes a large number of betdes, some of which feed on 
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dung and othfers on vegetable ti$sues. The cockchafers and their 
near allies belong to the subfamily Mdolonthime, and the 
rose-chafers to the Ciioniifm ; in both the beetles eat leaves^ and 
their grubs spend a long life underground devouring roots. 
In Britain the Melolottthines that are usually noted as injurious 
are the two species of cockchafer {Meloloniha vulgaris and M. 
hipp<Kastani)f latge heavy beetles with black pubescent pro- 
thorax, brown elytra and an elongated pointed tail-process ; 
the summer^thafer {Rhizotrogus solstitialis), a smaller pale 
brown chafer ; and the still smaller garden-diafer or “ cocker- 
bundy ** {Phylloperiha horticola), which has a dark green pro- 
thorax and brown elytra. Of the Cetoniines, the beautiful 
metallic green rose-chafer, Cetonia aurata, sometimes causes 
damage, especially in gardens. The larvae of the chafers are 
heavy, soft-skinned grubs, with hard brown heads provided with 
powerful mandibles, three pairs of well-developed legs, and a 
swollen abdomen. As they grow, the larvae become strongly 
flexed towards the ventral surface, and lie curled up in their 
earthen cells, feeding on roots. The larval life lasts several 
years, and in hard frosts the grubs go deep down away from the 
surface. Pupation takes place in the autumn, and though the 
perfect insect emerges from the cuticle very soon afterwards, 
It remains in its underground cell for several months, not making 
its way to the upper air until the ensuing summer. After pairing, 
the female crawls down into the soil to lay her eggs. The grubs 
of chafers, when turned up by the plough, are greedily devoured 
by poultry, pigs and various wild birds. When the beetles 
become so numerous as to call for destruction, they are usually 
shaken off the trees where they rest on to sheets or tarred boards. 
On the continent of Europe chafers are far more numerous than 
in the United Kingdom, and the rural governments in France 
give rewards for their destruction. D. Sharp states that in the 
department of Seine-inf^ricure 867,173,000 cockchafers and 
647,000,000 larvae were killed in the four years preceding 1870. 

The anatomy of Meloloniha is very fully described in a classical 
memoir by H. E. Strauss-Durckheiin (Paris, 1828}. (G. H. Ce) 

CHAFF (from the A.S. ceaf, allied to the O. High Ger. chevay 
a husk or pod), the husks left after threshing grain, and also hay 
and straw chopped fine as food for cattle ; hence, figuratively, 
the refuse or worthless part of anything. The colloquial use 
of the word, to chaff, in the sense of to banter or to make fun of a 
person, may be derived from this figurative sense, or from 

to chafe,'* meaning to vex or irritate. 

CHAFFARINAS, or Zaffarines, a group of islands belonging 
to Spain off the north coast of Morocco, near the Algerian 
frontier, m. to the north of Cape del Agna. The largest of 
these isles, Del Congreso, is rocky and hilly. It has a watch- 
house on the coast nearest to Morocco. Isabella II., the central 
island, contains several batteries, barracks and a penal convict 
settlement. The Spanish government has undert^en the con- 
struction of breakwaters to unite this island with the neighbouring 
islet of El Rey, with a view to enclose a deep and already sheltered 
anchorage. This roadstead affords a safe refuge for many large 
vessels. The Chaffarinas, which are the Tres Insulae of the 
Romans and the Zafrdn of the Arabs, were occupied by Spain 
in 1848. The Spanish occupation anticipated by a few days a 
French expedition sent from Oran to annex the islands to Algeria. 
The population of the islands is under 1000. 

CHAFFEE, ADM ROMANZA (1842- ), American general, j 

was bom at Orwell, Ohio, on the 14th of April 1842. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he entered the United States cavalry 
as a private, and he rose to commissioned rank in 1863, 
becoming brevet captain in 1865. He remained in the army 
after the war and took part with distinction in many Indian , 
campaigns. His promotion was, however, slow, and he was at 
the age of fifty-six still a lieutenant-colonel of cavalry., But in 
189$, at the outbreak of ^the Spanish-American War, Ihe was made 
brig^ier-generaJand soon afterwards major-geneialof volunteers. , 
In the Cuban campaign he won particular distinction, and the . 
victojty of the Americans in the action of El Canny was in large 
measure due to his carefu) personal reconnaissances of the ground 
to attaeiked and to endurance of his own brigade. After 
'1 


reverting for a time to the rank of brigadier-general, he was made 
a major-general U.S,V. again in 1900 and was appointed to 
command the United States contingent in China. He took a 
brilliant and successful part in the advance on Peking and the 
relief of the Legations, In 1901 he became a major-general in 
the regular army, and in 1901-1902 commanded the Division of 
the Philippines. In 1902-1903 he commanded the Department of 
the East, and from 1904 to 1906 was chief of the general staff 
of the army. In 1904 he received the rank of lieutenant-general 
in the United States army, being the first enlisted man of the 
regular army to attain this, the highest rank in the service. 
He was retired at his own request on the 1st of February 1906, 
after more than forty years’ service. 

CHAFFINCH {Fringilla coelebs), the common English name 
of a bird belonging to the family FringilUdae (see Finch), and 
distinguished, in the male sex, by the deep greyish blue of its 
crown feathers, the yellowish green of its rump, the white of the 
wing coverts, so disposed as to form two conspicuous bars, and 
the reddish brown passing into vinous red of the throat and 
breast. The female is drab, but shows the same white markings 
as the male, and the young males resemble the females until 
after the first autumn moult, when they gradually assume the 
plumage of their sex. The chaffinch breeds early m the season, 
and its song may often be heard in February. Its nest, which 
is a model of neatness and symmetry, it builds on trees and bushes, 
preferring such as are overgrown with moss and lichens. It is 
chiefly composed of moss and wool, lined internally with grass, 
wool, featliers, and whatever soft material the locality affords. 
The outside consists of moss and lichens, and according to Selby, 
“ is always accordant with the particular colour of its situation.” 
When built in the neighbourhood of towns the nest is somewhat 
slovenly and untidy, being often composed of bits of dirty straw, 
pieces of paper and blackened moss ; in one instance, near 
Glasgow, the author of the Birds of the West of Scotland found 
several postage-stamps thus employed. It lays four or five eggs 
of a pale purplish buff, streaked and spotted with purplish red. 
In spring the chaffinch is destructive to early flowers, and to 
young radishes and turnips just as they appear above the surface ; 
in summer, however, it feeds principally on insects and their 
larvae, while in autumn and winter its food consists of grain and 
other seeds. On the continent of Europe the chaffinch is a 
favourite song-bird, especially in Germany, where great attention 
is paid to its training. 

CHAFING-DISH (from the 0 . Fr. chaufer, to make warm), 
a kind of portable grate heated with charcoal, and used for 
cooking or keeping food warm. In a light form, and heated 
over a spirit lamp, it is also used for cooking various dainty 
dishes at table. The employment of the chafing-dish for the 
latter purpose has been largely restored in modern cookery. 

CHAGOS, a group of atolls in the Indian Ocean, belonging to 
Britain, disposed in circular form round the Chagos bank, in 
4® 44' to 7° 39' S., and 70® 55' to 72® 52' E. The atolls on the 
south and east side of the bank, which has a circumference of 
about 270 m., have disappeared through subsidence ; a few — 
Egmont, Danger, Eagle, and Three Brothers — still remain on 
the east side, but most of the population (about 700) is centred 
on Diego Garcia, which lies on the south-east side, and is nearly 
13 m. long by 6 m. wide. The lagoon, which is enclosed by two 
coral barriers and accessible to the largest vessels on the north 
side, forms one of the finest natural harbours in the worldl The 
group, which has a total land area of 76 sq. m., is dependent for 
administrative purposes on Mauritius, and is regularly visited 
by vessels from that colony. The only product is coco-nut oil, 
of which about 106,000 gallons arc annually expprted. The 
French occupied the islanos in 1791 from Mauritius, apd the oil 
industry(frorn which the group is sometimes called the Oil Islands) 
came into the hands of French Creoles. 

CHAGRlCSt a village of the l^epublic ol |^4pama, on the 
Atlantic coast of the Istfimus, at the mouth ol tbe Chagres 
river^ and about 8 m, W. of Colon. It has a harbour 'from 10 to 
12 ft. deep, which is difficult to enter^ hweyer, aceoUnt of 
bars at its mouth. Hie port w^^ ^i^bfered Cplpinbus tp 
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1502, aivd '^ras opened f6if traffic vn&i Paoaaia, on the Pacific mc^uments, sculpture and paintings. A' few acttial "'examples 
Coast, fay way of the C!ha§^s* river, in the xfith century, eicist in the British Museum, in ‘the Egyptian museum' at Gairo, 
With the decline of Porto BeUo in the xSth century and elsewhere. In ancient Egyp tiiey appear to have bean of 
Chagres bedame the Chief Atlantic pmt of the Isthmus, and was great richness and sfJendour. vluhioned e^'ebony and ivnry, 
at dhe height of its importahce during the great rush of gold- or of carved and gilded wood, were cohered with coltiy 
hunters across the Isthmus to California in 1849 and the years stuffs and supported upon representations of tlM'legs of beasfak 
immediately following. With the completion Of the Panama of the chase or the' figures of captives.' An >ann«chair in fine 
railway in <855, however^ travel was cfaverted to Colon, and preservation found in a tomb in the Valley of the Kings is 
Chagres soon became a village Of miserable huts, with no evidence astonishingly similar, even in small detafis;i>to that ** Empire ” 
of its former iirtportance. On a high rock at the mouth of the style which followed Napoleon’s campaigih > 4 ii Egypt. The 
river stands the castle of Lorenzo, which was destroyed by Sir earliest monuments of Nineveh represent a clu# without a bock 
Henry Morgan when he captured the town in 1671, but but with' tastefully carved legs ending in lion^’ claws or bulls’ 
was rebuilt soon afterwards by the Spaniards. Chagres was hoofs; others are supported by figures in the nature of carya- 
again captured in 1740 by British forces under Admiral Edward tides or by animals. The earliest Jkiiown form of Greek chair, 
Vernon. going back to five or six centuries before Ovist, had a back but 

CHAIN (through the 0 . Fr. efueine, chanf, &c., from Lat. stood straight up, front and back. On the frieze of the Parthenon 
catena), a series of links of metal or other material so connected Zem o^upies a square seat with a bar-back and thick turned 
together that the whole forms a flexible band or cord. Chains legs ; it is ornamented with winged sphinxes and the feet of 
are used for a variety of purposes, such as fastening, securing, beasts. The characteristic Roman chau^ were of marble, also 
or connecting together two or more objects, supporting or lifting adorned with sphinxes ; the curule chair was originally very 
weights, transmitting mechanical power, &c. ; or as an ornament similar in form to the modem folding chair, but eventually 
to serve as a collar, as a symbol of office or state, or as part of received a good deal of ornament. 

the insignia of an order of knighthood ; or as a device from The roost famous of the verv few chairs which have come down 
which to hang a jewelled or other pendant, a watch, &c. (see from a remote antiquity is the reputed chair of St Peter in St 
Collar). Ornamental chains are made with a great variety of Peter’s at Rome. The wooden portions are much decayed, but 
links, but those intended for utilitarian purposes are mostly of it would appear to be Byzantine work of the 6th century,' and 
two types. In stud chains a stud or brace is inserted across each to be really an ancient sedia gestatoria. It has ivory carvings 
link to prevent its sides from collapsing inwards under strain, representing the labours of Heracles. A few pieces of an earlier 
whereas in open link chains the links have no studs. The addition oaken Chair have been let in; the existing one, Gregorovhis 
of studs is reckoned to increase the load which the chain can says, is of acacia wood. The legend. that mis was the cumle 
safely bear by 50 %. Small chains of the open-link type are chair of the senator Pudens is necessarily apocryphal. It is not, 
to a great extent made by machinery. For larger sizes the as is popularly supposed, enclosed in Bernini’s bronze chair, 
smith cuts off a length of iron rod of suitable diameter, forms it but is kept under triple lock and exhibited only once in a century, 
whilehottotheshapeof the link by repeated blows of his hammer, Byzantium, like Greece and Rome, affected the curule form of 
and welds together the two ends of the link, previously slipped chair, and in addition to lions’ heads and wii^d %ure8 of 
inside its fellow, by the aid of the same tool ; in some cases the Victory and dolphin-shaped arms used also the lyre-back which 
bending is done in a mechanical press and the welding under a has been made familiar by the pseudo-classical nevival of the 
power hammer (see also Cable). Weldless chains are also made ; end of the 18th century. The chair of Maximian in the cathedral 
in A. G. Strathem’s process, for instance, cruciform steel bars of Ravenna is believed to date from the middle of the 6th Century, 
are pressed, while hot, into links, each without join and engaging It is of marble, round, with a high back, and is carved in high 
with its neighbours. Chains used for transmitting power are relief with figures of saints and scenes from the Gospels-— 
known as pitch-chains ; the chain of a bicycle (q.v.) is an example. . Annunciation, the Adorktion of the Magi, the flight into Egypt 
From the use of the chain as employed to bind or fetter a and the baptism of Christ. The smaller spaces are ffiled with 
prisoner or slave, comes the %urative application to anything carvii^s of animals, birds, flowers and foliated ornament, 
which serves as a constraining or restraining force ; and from Another very ancient seat is the so-called “Cluiir of Dagobert” in 
its series of connected links, to any series of objects, events, the Louvre. It is of cast bronze, sharpened with the chisel and 
arguments, &c., connected by succession, logical sequence or partially gilt ; it is of the curule or laldstool type and siimxnted 
reasoning. Specific uses are for a measuring line in land-survey- upon legs terminating in the heads and fSet of animau. The 
ing, consistii^ of 100 links, i.e. iron rod^ 7-92 in. in length, seat, which was probably of leather, has duR^pkared. Its attri- 
mdking 23 yds. in afl, hence a lineal measure of that length ; bution depmds entirely upon the statement of Suger, abbot of 
and, as a nautical term, for the contrivance by which the lower St Denis m the 12th century, who added a baick and arms. Its 
shrouds of a, mast are extended and secu^ to the ship’s age has been much dheussed, but VioUet-le-rDuc dated it to kaify 
sides, consisting of dead-eyes, chain-'plates, and chain-wale ot Merovingiantimes, and it may in any case be taken as Uie oldest 
“channel.” faldstool in existence. To the same' generic type belongs 

CH4IR (in Mid. Eng. chasre, through 0 . Fr. chaSre or ehaiere, ; the famous abbots' chair of Glastonbury ; sUch omdrs might 
fromLat.icafAedm,later<!ate<fw,GT.xow 8 /ia,seat,cf,“cathedral’'; 'readily be token to pieces when their owners travelled. The 
the nlioderii'Fr. forin ckaiie, a chaff, has been adopted in English faldisteritm in time aicquired arms aa«l a bocky'wshile retainii^ 
with a particular ineaning as a form of carrla^ : chaire in FVentih j its folding shape. The most famous, as wefl as tlieiiUbst ancient, 
is still used Of a professorial or ecclesiastical “chair,’’ or eathedfa), English ^ir is that made at the end of the < tgth ; century lor 
a mova.ble seat, usually with four legs, for a single person, the' Edward 1 ., m whieffi most- subsequent monainffis have been 
moSt vkried' knd fsmiUar article Of domeftie mraiture. Th^ cioWned. It is of an architectural type aiwi of oOk; and Was 
chair is of extreme antiquity, although for biany centuries and ; covered with' gilded gesSa whidi long since disappeared. M' > 
indeed lor thousands of years it was an^ ap^^a|<Pbf -state' land j Passing front these histone examptes-we find tne dunr mono- 
dignil^ rath^ than aA ariide of ordinary use. 'The ofakut' ’’ is podzed by the ruler, bqr or eodeSiaatical, to a' ooni^Muatividy 
stul' extepSloely ushd- as the emblem of duthority in tlw House late date. As the seat' ii authority it stood at bw d the 
of Gbiainelns atni in public meetings. It Was riot, in fact, tmtS lord’i'taMe; on his dais; by the-ride of his bed' ^flbe srigrieorial 
the k 6 th Oent^ that it beeante common ariyWheiei The dhest. chairi cotnmmier hi France and die Ndfherldndii titan in i^i|^bittd> 
thi lriAGb rind tjbe str^ werri untd seats ol | is<a vdy iaterdting ^‘pe;’'ii^axiirmtu^ MHpera to 

eVi^ayday life/riiM^dw n^ of ebairs 4 ludi hare suiwiv^ I the qeiscopal'rir' jalmtuil 'tiirone or-stsdli; ;It eaii|r <riequM a 
fromjriri eririier most of Sudh en^f very id|h briett arid ianiMmes had ri erinOpy. Aitni were in- 

variable. and"thri'l<Me part'WM'jdbsed lri-iiWhh''’|iaituM'‘>«r 
d' dtri'rihaimrii|!'iri)iiririri’riBtiqtd^ derived ahnost- rindritiy -'fmrii carved Irmit'rind -(dd^Biri<rierif,<bideed, wrie bften>hlt^' did 
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Minetimes tiosed witit e k^rt ’Ihat we are etiU said to sit “ in *’ 
an armrchafr and “ on ’rfiblBt kinds of datin is a resnintscenoe of. 
the time aiSien itbe i^.Be%neuc aaa “ in his ohak.” These 
throne-idce seats wtncphirays architectural in character, and as 
Gothic icding wafWid took the distinctive characteristics of 
Renaissance wod^lhlt was owing, in gre^ measure to the Re- 
naissanoe thah|^ chair ceased to be an appanage of state, and 
became the’ CtHtomary companion of whomsoever amid afford 
to buy it. I^ce the idea of privilege faded the chair speedily 
came intip'getieral use, and almost at once began to re^t the 
fashioBS of the hour. No piece of furniture ^ em been so 
didht! an index to sumptuary changes. It has varied in siise, 
shape and sturdiness with the fashion not only Of women’s dress 
but of men’s also. Thus the chair which wai not, even with its 
arms purposely supporessed, too ample durir^ the several reigns 
of some fdm or other of hoops and fittthingale, became monstrous 
when these protuberances disappeared. Again, the costly laced 
coats of the dandy of the iStfa and early 19th centuries were so 
threatened by the ordinary fonn of seat that a “ conversation 
chair ’’ was devised, which enaUed the buck and the ruffler to sit. 
with his lace to the bode, his vahiabk tails hanging unimpeded 
over the front. The early chair almost invariably had arms, and 
it was not until towards the close of the i6th century that the 
smaller foim. grew common. 

The majority of the chairs of all countries until the middle of 
the 1 7th century were of oak without upholstery, and vdicn it be- 
camccus tomary to cushion them, leather was sometimes employed ; 
subsequently velvet and silk were extensivOly used, and at a 
kMer j^iod cheeper and often more duraUe materials. Leather 
was not infrequmtly used even for the costly and elaborate 
chairs of the faldstool form — occasionally sheathed in thin i^es 
of silvea^whidi Venice sent all over Europe.' To this day, 
indeed, leather is one of the most frequently employed materials 
for chair covering. The outstanding characteristic of most 
(hairs until the middle of the 17 th century was massiveness and 
solidity. Being usually made of oak, they were of considerable 
wdl^t, and it was not until the introduetkm of the handsome 
Louts XIII. chairs with cane backs and seats that dthet weight 
or solidity was reduced. Although EngMsh furniture derives 
so extensively from foreign and especitdly French and Italian 
mo^ls^ the earlier forms of English chairs owed but lUtle to 
exotic uoduences, This was especially the case down to the end 
of the Tudor period, after which France began to set her mark 
upcm' the British chair. The squat varie^, with heavy and 
sombre back, carved like a piece of paneUii^, gave place to a 
tidier, more slender, and mote degant form, in which the frame- 
week only was carWd, and attempts were made at omanwnt 
in new directions. The stretcher especially offered opportunities 
whkb.wiere not lost upon the.oabinet^makers of the Rxntoration. 
From a mer(t> unoon^omising cross-bar intended to stret^then 
the construCi^n'it blossomed, almost suddenly, into an elaborate 
scroU'^waick or an exceeding graceful semicircukur ornament 
cenmfleting all four kgs, wim a vase-shap^ knob in the cmitre. 
The arms and legs of chairs of. this period were scrolled, the 
splate of the back often sbowii^ a ri<^ arrangement of spirals 
and scrolls. This most decorative of all types appears to have 
been pc^idarised in England by the cava&rs who had been in 
eixile with Charles 11 . mid had become temiliar with it in the 
nertbwestem parti of the European continent Ihiring the 
reign of William and Mary these diarming forma degenerated 
into something much stifter and more rectangular, with a solid, 
more or less Sddk-shapeid splat and a cabriole With jpl^ feet. 
The more' ornamental examples, had tane seatt md ilbiWo- 
pordOiuxl cane backs. Frorothesefonnswaigtaduali^devdnped 
the Chippendale chair, wHh its elaborately mterlaoed back, Hs 
liraoefuf anas and K^re or cabriole legs, the lattcnr twnninaling 
itithe c^aw and ball ^ov the pad foot. Hepplewhite, .Sheraton 
and (Adam all aimed at llghti^agjtbf chan, which»>'itVhh in the 
master hands qf Chippendale, remained oompi^iiiwd^ heavy. 
The endeayour sqoiteded, and theimbdbmitktthtk 
cemparafiyftly. slight, f .Chlppemialn fmd 
lUianii detected wba^iapptemt<ib«,ihe|jwa kwmo^ 


for since their tim# pusctically no new ^pa has laeted, and « 
its main characteristiGa the chair of the 20th cfntuiy is tl^ direct 
' deimtive of that of the later iSth. ’ . f . 

The i«di century was, iodted, the golden age of the .chak, 
espedally in Fiance an<l England, between which there was 
considerable give and take of ideas. Even IRderot could mt 
refrain front writing of them in his Entydifidie^ The typical 
Louis Seize chair, oval-backed and ami^ of seat, with descending 
arms and round-reeded legs, covered in Beauvais or some suiffi 
g«^ tapestry woven with Boucher or Watteau-like scenes, is n 
gracious object, in whkh the period reached its h^h-watar 
mark. The Empire brou^t in squat and squabby shapes, 
comfortable enough no doubt, but entirely destitute of inspira- 
tion. English Empire chairs were often heavier and more sombre 
than those of French design. Thenceforward the chair in all 
countries ceased to attract the artist The eart ooMteou sehuor 
has occasionally produced something of not unpleasing simpUci^; 
but more often its efforts have been fraiikly i^ly or even 
grotesque. There have been practically no novelties, with, the 
exception po-haps of the basket-chair and such like, which have 
been made possible by modern command over materiaL So 
much, inde^, is the present indebted to the past in this 
matter that even the revolving chair, now so familiar in 
offices, has a pedigree of something like four centuries (see also 
SbhaK-chaikX (J. P.-B.) 

CHAIffE (the French for “ chair,” through a transference from 
a “ sedan-clmir ” to a wheeled vehicle), a light two- or four-wheeled 
carriage with a movable hood or “ calash ” ; the “ post-chaise” 
was toe fast- travelling carriage of toe i8th and early iqto 
centuriea It was closed and four-wheeled fm two or four heuses 
and with the driver riding postillion. 

G^KRATA, a mountain cantonment in the Dehra Dun 
district of the United Provinces of India, on the range of hills 
overlooking toe valleys of the Jumna and the Tons, at an 
elevation of 7000 ft. It was founded in 1866 and first occupied 
in April 1869. 

OHALCSDON, more anrectly Caicbbdon (mod. Kadikeui), an 
ancient maritime town of Bithynia, in Asia .Minor, almost 
directly opposite Byzantium, south of Scutari. It was & Mwarian 
c(d<my. founded on a site so obviously inferior to that whuto was 
within view on the opposite shore, t^t it received from the 
oracle the name of “ tM City of Blind.” In its early history 
it shared the . fortunes of Byzantium, was taken by the satrap 
Otanes, vacillated long between the Lacedaemonian and the 
Athenian, interests, and was at last bequeathed to the Romans 
by Attains III. of Pergamum (133, b,c;). It was partly destroyed 
by Mithradates, but. recovered during toe Empire, and in 4..l>. 4^ 
was the seat of tlfo Fourth (General Council. It fell un^er the 
reputed attacks of the borbmian hordes who crossed over after 
having ravaged Byzantium, and furnished, an encampment to 
the Persians imder Chosroes, t. 616-626. The Turks uted it os 
a quarry ftsr building materials for Constantinople.. The site 
is now occupied by the village of Kadikeui (‘^ Village of the 
Judge ”), whito forms the tenth “ cercle *’ of toe nmnicipahty 
of Constantinople. i?op. about 33,00a, of wfaoiq Iqop are 
Modems. . Itiere is a large British oofoi^ with a and 

also Greek .smd Annenian churches anq if^ools, aztd.a 
I' college for Roman CathpliC; Armenian^. To t^e S< ate toe ruins 
of Fanteichion (mod. Pendik), where . B^hstefos i^ sa^‘ to have 
lived imtethement. . ' ' . 

See Jy von CanstanUKOpofis zSaa);} 

Handbook (Londoai, X900). . , 

’fmLOBD(»r,MOPircoa, QF^ the fourth (teumenfod ooMiK^of 
I toe OKtholic Omreh, was held in 45it, ifo ocoaskm' ’bdW itoe 
Eutychian heresy iimd the Brotorious “ Roller .Sji^ - (see 
I EmrrosRS .and iEtincsjcrs, CocNqii. pv)),i'yrhiitor<kw,'.^^^ 
i vigorous proteato hotoi! » ^ Fast and to Idqd 

i> demand fm a new^eml couimili a 
by tlte Eutoohiah ’fhetekwras IL,. laMi, gtodted bia 

sti9ciisor,'Maiseitei, ,a Fleviatusti” %rii|Rpiimte -to!<the< Npisjal 

Stfo ,to .'Sht . hnndwid .bitobp#- W'Rasteiin, > ^ 




Oetebfl*’ 4^. Tl» cWn»e 4 for Ikis 

thfrr%bt fo|awilai,aBdfo 8 tet» 4 ’i^ wtfolM toneaiV^e 

tli^r apprwait wo^ h 9 jn^a. th« mt tessfont was tumulfo' 
oos ] ptiity 'fo^l^g rati la^ and scurribufl «iid 'inilgar «t>itliet8 
were bandied to and fro. The acts of the Robber Synod were 
eitiaftlifted) fraud* vbl«*ic« and coenfoni were ttoged agiunst 
it j its entire pyoc^dings were annulled* and* at the third 
sesshbi »ts leader, pioscurus,. was deposed and degraded. Ifhe 
emperw requested a declaration of the true faith; but the 
sentiment of the couneil was opposed to a new symbol. It 
contented itself with reaffirming the Nicene and Constantino* 
pohtan creeds and the Ephetine formula of 431, and stcceptihg, 
onty alter examination, the Christological statement contain^ 
in the Bpisiola Dogm9tiea of Leo I. {q.v.) to Idavianua Thus 
tto council rejected both Nestorianism and Eutychianism, and 
stood upon the doctrine tlu^t Christ had two natures, each 
pwffot m itself and each distinct from the other, yet perfectly 
united in one person, who was at once both God and man. Witii 
this statement, which was formally subscribed in ^ presence 
of tlw emperor, the development of the Christological doctrine 
waa completed, but not in a manner to obviate further con- 
troversy («e MoNOVKVsttss and Monothbutik), 

The remaining sessions, vii.T-xvi., were occupied with matters 
of discipline, complaints, clainu, controversies and the like. 
Canons were adopted, thirty acoordii^ to the generally received 
taradition, although the most ancient texts contain but twenty- 
eight, and, as Hefele points out, the so-called twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth are properly not canons, but repetitions of proposals 
made in a previous session. 

The most important enactments of the council of Chalcedon 
were the followup : (i) the approval of the canons of the first 
three ecumenical councils and of the synods of Ancyra, Neo- 
Caesarea, Changra, Antioch and Laodicea ; (3) forbidding trade, 
secular pursuits and war to the clergy, bishops not even being 
allowed to administer the property of their dioceses ; (3) for- 
bidding monks and nuns to marry or to return to the ^rid ; 
likewise forbidding the establishment of a monastery in miy 
diocese without the ccmsent of the bishop, or the disestablish- 
meat of a monastery once consecrated ; ^4) punishing with 
deposition an ordination or clerical appointment made for 
money ; forbidding absolute wdination (i.e. withewt assign- 
ment to a particular charge), the translation of clerics except 
for good cause, the enrolment of a cleric m two churches at once, i 
and the performance of sacerdotal functions outside of one’s I 
diocese without lettera of commendation from one’s bishop ; 
(5) confiiming the jurisdiction Of bishops over all clerics, regular 
and seoular tdike, and punishing with deposition any oonspnacy 
againsC epifoop^ authority ; (6) establishing a ^adOtion of 
eodesiastical tribunals, viz. bishop, provincial synod, exarch 
of the diocese, patriarch of Constantim^ (obviously the council 
cmM not here have been legislating for the entire church) ; 
forbidding clerics ba bt manmg to Constantinople with oom- 
pbiata, without the consent of their respective bkhops ; {7) 
ocutfirinmg the possession of rural parishes to tiiMe 'who had 
aetiiai^ atimmistesed thtm for thirty years, provUing for ^ 
aiiiiudKtMtioa of banffietingciaim^ and guaranteeing the integrity 
cd flutroiKdifoo prpvmoea ; (8) confiiming the tmrd canon of 
the oMohd coutntiiiQal ctioncU, which aocondad to Constanth 
ne^ eqiisfl pdvjiegeSiC&w k) with and the secqi^ 
raitic among tiM ^tmrohates. and^, in addition; granting to 
patiriardbah jtotidietiQh oitiv Pohtos, Asia and 

, abtoiri (deijgt>edlj^'?)'when tWs 

'fol^ ’ harchtyi^htih' icaiwto ;'wat'" 1 a 3 ai^, profosted ' agaihal; , 

' Wwt th igWhemg, 



to Imow. The canoih was uhiyertally* received in tfe iasti 
waa exprsstiy confi[|lNd by the (^inliext C«un|cil,t;a9e (see 
OmaTAimNOVLR, • '■ 

The emperor Marciaitt approved' tiie doctrinal decrato of tbi 
council ainl enjoined riliiiito in regatd to thedtliigiCal ‘^juestiolba. 
ButychCs and Dioscurus and their foOpwers weto deppsed aiMdl 
banished. But harmony wit not thus to be restotnd j hardly 
had the counefl dissolved whPti the church Was plunged, dnto the 


MonpPhyaite cphtroversy 
See afanal vl pp; 539-1 103, vU. 


See Manas Vi. pp; 539 - 1 103 , vtt.pn, 1-868 ; Haidouinii pp. x«77ai 
Hefele (and ed.) ii. pp. ^94-S7d (Bngliah tranaaMfon, in. pp. 

464) : lilw extended bibbograpbios in, Herzog-Hauck, JSMhncyU*’ 
paaie, 3rd ed., .s.v. “ Eutychea (by Loofs) and s.v. Nestortaner 
(by Kessler). ( 4 *. F. C.) 


CHALCIDOKY, or CAJ.m)ONV (sPniietimes called by old 
writers cassidoine), a variety of native siKca, often used at an 
ornamental stone. The pnbsent application of the term is com- 
paratively modem. The '• chalcedonius " of jl^tiny was quite 
a different mirferal, beii^ a green stone from the copper-mines 
of Chalcedon, in Asia Minor, whence the' name. There has been 
some confusion betweenchalcedooy and theancient “ carCedonk/^ 
a stoiie which seems to have been a carbuncle from Africa, 
brought by way of Carthage (Kapx’jW*'). Our chalcedony 
was probabfy included by the anciehts among the varipus kinoi 
of jasper and agate, eqiecially the varieties termed ** leucachates ” 
and “ cerachates.” 


By modem mineralogists the name chalcedony is restricted 
to those kinds of silica which occur not in distinct crystals Ifice 
ordinary qubrtz, but in concretionary, mammillated or stalac- 
titic forms, which break with a fine splintery fracture, auid 
display a delicate fibrous structure. (^Icedooy may be regarded 
as a micro-crystalline form of quartz. It is rather softer and 
less dense than crystallized quartz, its hardness being about 
6-5 and its specific gravity 2*6, the difference being probably 
due to the presetice of a small amount of opaline silica between 
the fibres. Chalcedony is a translucent substanPe of rather 
waxy lustre, presenting great variety of colours, though usually 
white, grey, yellow or brown. A rare Muc chalcedPny is some- 
times polished under the name of “ sapphirjne ” — a term implied 
ako to a distinct mineral (an aluminium-magnesium smeate) 
from Greenland. 


Ch^cedopy occurs as a secondary mineral in volcanic rpeks, 
representing usually the silica set free by the decomjppsition Pi 
various silicates, and deposited in cracks, forming Veiiu, or in 
vesicular hollows, formixig amygdales, Its bccuttolce givw the 
name to Chalcedony pane, Arizona. It is found '!n the basalts 
of N. Ireland, the fhrPe Isles and Iceland : it js common M 
the traps of the Deccan in India, and in volcanlc rocks iti UTu^ay 
and Braefi.; Certain fiat oval nodulef frCjm p decomposed mva 
(augite-andesite) in Uruguay present a cariity fined with qparta 
crystals and enclosing uquid (a weak saline solution)^ * 
movable ahr-bobble, whence they are cidled ‘^enhydt^’* wr 
water-stoneii. Very fine examples of stalactitk chateeifo^', fo 
whimsical formi, nave been yielded by tome ;c|f the ;(SPiti^ 


Pooper-mhies. The surface of diwcedqny b o<saiio»alw;toWted 
with a dellckte Unish bloom. A cbajbedonic depo^ form 
of concentric riiigs, on fostih ktul fragments of fimtirtiom fo 
Devon, is' Ic^mWn as "oTbkin'lar silica*^ Qr’‘‘hBa 0 fo,,'* having 
been nawb^ mfor DT' Henry Beeke. dean of Imstxd, iriio fim 
directed attention to such deposits. Certaih'j|Mutiom(nplts 
i^cedt^ after datoKtei. ftom Haytiti* 'to 
teiieiy^' name of '**haytQrito’*‘'''''<%ticAi'''is^ 
many 'mi^todbriiO 'minerals by 'ftottiffi’nnnem 

.®fey.are’‘'ati(^^ of ' vhribiti 'ffottow eiy8hPtrib’'1Wito 
^ffen^ffolji ' w® ' other; to certain; ' bptiori ‘ champfois/ whSi#' 
th^. ttfo'dhti^guished iOi mto^t^JniA' 'itoOh, 

as ^Itodbndte.hsetidOcalijri W hHmfrfoi 


tiait, ,tlffey.are’‘'a0rie^^ of vhriOtoi 'fBjfous > 
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CHAiOIDICUM, in Roittto architecture^ the vestibule or 
portico of ft public building opening oh to the forum ; as in the 
basilica of Eumactria at Pompeii, and the basilica of Constantine 
at Rome, where it woi placed at one end. 

CHALCIS, the chief town of the island of Euboea in Greece, 
situated on the atrait of the Euripus at its namwest point. 
The name is preserved from antiquity and is derived from the 
Greek bronze), though there is no trace of 

any mines m the neighbourhood. Chalcis was peopled by an 
Ionic stbek which early developed great industrial and colonizing 
activity. In the 8th and 7th centuries it founded thirty town- 
ships on the peninsula of Chalcidice, and several important cities 
in Sicily (q.v.). Its mineral produce, metal-work, purple and 
pottery not only found markets among these settlements, but 
were distributed over the Mediterranean in the ships of Corinth 
and Samos. With the help of these allies Chalcis engaged the 
rival league of its neighbour Eretria (q.v-) in the so-called 
Lelantine War, by which it acquired the best agricultural district 
of Euboea and became the chief city of the island. Early in the 
6th century its prosperity was broken by a disastrous war with 
the Athenians, who expelled the ruling aristocracy and settled 
a cleruchy on the site. Chalcis subsequently became a mem- 
ber of both the Delian Leagues. In the Hellenistic period 
it gained importance as a fortress by which the Macedonian 
rulers controlled central Greece. It was used by Kings Antiochus 
III. of Syria (192) and Mithradates VI. of Pontus (88) as a base 
for invading Greece. Under Roman rule Chalcis retained a 
measure of commercial prosperity ; since the 6th century a.b. 
it again served as a fortress for the protection of central Greece 
against northern invaders. From 1209 stood under Venetian 
control ; in 1470 it passed to the Ottomans, who made it the 
seat of a pasha^ In 1688 it was successfully Held against a 
strong Venetian attack. The modern town has about ia,ooo 
inhabitants, and maintains a considerable export trade which 
received an impetus from the establishment of railway connexion 
with Athens and Peiraeus (1904). It is composed of two parts — 
the old walled town towards the Euripus, called the Castro, 
where the Jewish and Turkish families who have remained there 
mostly dwell ; and the more modern suburb that lies outside it, 
which is chiefly occupied by the Greeks. A part of the walls of 
the Castro and many of the houses within it were shaken down 
by the earthquake of 1894 ; part has been demolished in the 
widening of the Euripus. The most interesting object is the 
church of St Paraskeve, which was once the chief church of the 
Venetians ; it dates from the Byzantine period, though many 
of its architectural features are Western. There is also a Turkish 
mosque, which is now used as a guard-house. 

AuxHORtTiEs.— Strabo vU. fr. ii, x. p, 447; Herodotus v. 77; 
Thucydides i» 15 ; Corpus Inscr, AUicarum, iv. (i) 27a, iv. (2) 10, iv. 
(2) p. 22 ; W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece (London, 1835), 
ii. 254-270 ; E. Curtius in Hernies, x. (1876), p. 220 ^q. ; A. Holm, 
Lan^e Fehde (Berlin, 1884) ; H. Dondortf, De Rebus dhalcidensium 
(Gottingen, 1869) ; for coinage, B. V. Head, Historia Numorum 
(Oxford, 1887), pp. 303-5 ; ana art. Numismatics : Greek § Euboea. 

CHALCONDYLES^ (or Chalcocondylas), LAONICUS, the 
only Athenian Byzantine writer. Hardly anything is known 
of his life. He wrote a history, in ten books, of the period from 
1298-1463, describing the fall of the Greek empire and the rise 
o( the Ottoman Turks, which forms the centre of the narrative, 
down to the conquest of the Venetians and Mathias, king of 
Hupgftry, by Mahommed II. The capture of Constantinople 
he rightly regarded as an hii^torical event of far-reaching im- 
portance, although the comparison of it to the fftll of Troy is 
hardly appropriate. The work incidentally gives a quaint and 
interesting sketch of the manners and civilization of England, 
France and Germany, whose assistance the Greeks i sought to 
obuin against the Turks. Like that of other Byzantihe writers, 
Qmlcondylcs' chronology is defective, and his adherence to the 
old Greek geographical nomenclature is a source of confusion. 
For his account of earlier events he was able to obtain infor- 
mation from his father, who was one of the most prominent 

* A shortened form of Chalcocondyles. from copper, and 

knuckle. 


men in Athens during the struggles between the Greek and 
Frankish nobles. His model is Thucydides (according to Bekker, 
Herodotus); his language is tolerably pure and correct, his 
style simple and dear. The text, however, is in a very cormpt 
state. 

Ediiio princeps, cd. J, B. Baumbach (1615); in Bonn Corpus 
Scfiptorum Hist, Byz, ed. I. Bekker (1843) J Migno, Graem, 

clix. There is a French translation by Blaise de Vigen^re {1577, 
later ed. by Art us Thomas with valuable illustrations on Turkish 
matters) ; see also F. Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadi A then im 
Mittelalter, ii. (1889) ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 66 ; C. Krum- 
bacher, Geschichte der byzantimschen LiUerdtur (1897). There is a 
bio^rapliical sketch of Laonicus and his brother in Greek by An- 
tonius Calosynas, a physician of Toledo, who lived in the latter part 
of the 16th century (see C. Hopf, Chroniques grSco-romanes, 1873). 

His brother, Demetrius Chaixondyles (1424-1511), was 
born in Athens. In 1447 he migrated to Italy, where Cardinal 
Bessarion gave him his patronage. He became famous as a 
teacher of Greek letters and the Platonic philosophy ; in 1463 
he was made professor at Padua, and in 1479 he was summoned 
by Lorenzo de’ Medici to Florence to fill the professorship 
vacated by John Argyropoulos. In 1492 he removed to Milan, 
where he died in 151:1. He was associated with Marsilius 
Ficinus, Angelus Politianus, and Theodorus Gaza, in the revival 
of letters in the western world. One of his pupils at Florence 
was the famous John Reuchlin. Demetrius Chalcondyles 
published the editio princeps of Homer, Isocrates, and Suidas, 
and a Greek grammar (Erotemata) in the form of question and 
answer. 

See H. Hody, De Graecis illustribus (174'^) ; C. Hopf, Chroniques 

f rico - fomanes (1873); E. Legrand, Bibliographte helUnique, i. 
1S85). 

CHALDAEA. The expressions ** Chaldaea ” and Chaldaeans ” 
are frequently used in the Old Testament as equivalents for 
Babylonia ” and “ Babylonians.” Chaldaea was really the 
name of a country, used in two senses. It was first applied to 
the extreme southern district, whose ancient capital was the 
city of BU Yaktn^ the chief seat of the renowned Chaldaean 
rebel Merodach-baladan, who harassed the Assyrian kings 
Sargon and Sennacherib. It is not as yet possible to fix the 
exact boundaries of the original home of the Chaldaeans, but 
it may be regarded as having been the long stretch of alluvial 
land situated at the then separate mouths of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, which rivers now combine to flow into the Persian 
Gulf in th6 waters of the majestic Shatt el 'Arab, 

The name “ Chaldaea,” however, soon came to have a more 
extensive application. In the days of the Assyrian king Ramman- 
nirftri III. (812-783 b.c.), the term matKaldu covered practically 
all Babylonia. Furthermore, Merodach-baladan was called by 
Sargon II. (722-705 b.c.) “ king of the land of the Chaldaeans ’’ 
and king of the land of Bit Yaldn ” after the old capital city, 
but there is no satisfactory evidence that Merodach-baladan 
had the right to the title ** Babylonian.” The racial distinction 
between the Chaldaeans and the Babylonians proper seems to 
have existed until a much later date, although it is almost 
certain that the former were originally a Semitic people. That 
they differed from the Arabs and Aramaeans is also seen from the 
distinction made by Sennacherib (705-681 b.c.) between the 
Chaldaeans and these races* Later, during the period covering 
the fall of Assyria and the rise of the Neo-Babylonian empire, 
the term mat Kaldu was not only applied to all Babylonia, 
but also embraced the territory of certain foreign nations who 
were later included by Ezekiel (xxiii* 23) under the expression 
“ Chaldaeans.” 

As dready indicated, the Chhldaeans were most probably 
a SemitiO' people. It is likely that they first came frond Arabia, 
the supposed original home of the Semitic races, at a vpty early 
date along the coast of the Persian Gulf and settled in the 
neighbourhood of Ur (^^ Ur of the Chaldees,” Gemxi. 28), whence 
they began a Sesries of encroachmerits, liartly* hy Wftrfai'e and 
pkrtiy by immigration, against the other Steihltic Babylohians. 
%ese aggressions after many centuries ended in Hie Chdidftegn 
supcmacy ^of Nabopotoar and his successors (c, 626 ff.), 
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purely Chaldaean in blood. The sudden rise of the later Baby- 
lonian empire under Nebuchadrezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, 
must have tended to produce so thorough an amalgamation of 
the Chaldaeans and Babylonians, who had theretofore been 
considered as two kindred branches of the same original Semite 
stock, that in the course of time no perceptible difierenecs 
existed between them. A similar amalgamation, although in 
this case of two peoples originally racially distinct, has taken 
place in modem times between the Manchu Tatars and the 
Chinese. It is quite evident, for example, from the Semitic 
character of the Chaldaean king*names, that the language of 
these Chaldaeans differed in no way from the ordinary Semitic 
Babylonian idiom which was practically identical with that of 
Assyria, Consequently, the term ** Chaldaean ** came quite 
naturally to be used in later days as synonymous with ** Baby- 
lonian.’’ When subsequently the Babylonian language went 
out of use and Aramaic took its place, the latter tongue was 
wrongly termed “ Chaldee ” by Jerome, because it was the only 
language known to him used in Babylonia. This error was 
followed until a very recent date by many scholars. 

The derivation of the name Chaldaean ” is extremely 
uncertain. Peter Jensen has conjectured with slight probability 
that the Chaldaeans were Semitized Sumerians, j.<?. a non- 
Semitic tribe which by contact with Semitic influences had lost 
its original character. There seems to be little or no evidence 
to support such a view, Friedrich Delitzsch derived the name 
“ Chaldaean ” ™ from the non-Semitic Ka 22 ites who 

held the supremacy over practically all Babylonia during an 
extended period { c , 1783-1200 b.c.). This theory seems also 
to be extremely improbable. It is much more likely that the 
name “ Chaldaean ” is connected with the Semitic stem kasadu 
(conquer), in which case Kaldt-Ka^di, with the well-known 
interchange of I and i, would mean ‘‘ conquerors.” It is also 
possible that KaUu-Kaldu is connected with the proper name 
Chesed, who is represented as having been the nephew of 
Abraham (Gen. xxii. 22). There is no connexion whatever 
between the Black Sea peoples called ‘‘ Chaldaeans ” by Xeno- 
phon {Anah. vii. 25) and the Chaldaeans of Babylonia. 

In Daniel, the term ‘‘ Chaldaeans ” is very commonly employed 
with the meaning astrologers, astronomers/’ which sense also 
appears in the classical authors, notably in Herodotus, Strabo 
and Diodorus. In Daniel i. 4, by the expression ** tongue of 
the Chaldaeans,” the writer evidently meant the language in 
which the celebrated Babylonian works on astrology and divina- 
tion were composed. It is now known that the literary idiom 
of the Babylonian wise men was the non-Semitic Sumerian ; 
but it is not probable that the late author of Daniel {c. 168 b.c.) 
was aware of this fact 

The word Chaldaean ” is used in Daniel in two senses. It is 
applied as elsewhere in the Old Testament as a race-name to the 
Babylonians (Dan. iii, 8, v. 30, ix. i); but the expression is 
used oftener, either as a name for some special class of magicians, 
or as a term for magicians in general (ix. i). The transfer of the 
name of the people to a special class is perhaps to be explained 
in the following manner. As just shown, “ Chaldaean ” and 

Babylonian ” had become in later times practically synonymous, 
but the term Chaldaean” had lived on in the secondary re- 
stricted sense of ** wise men/’ The early Kaldi had seized and 
held from very ancient times the region of old Sumer, which 
was the centre of the primitive non-Semitic culture. It seems 
extremely probable that these Chaldaean Semites were so strongly 
influenced by the foreign civilization as to adopt it eventually as 
their own. Then, as the Chaldaeans sobn became the dominant 
people, the priestly c^te Of that region developed into a Chal- 
diean institution- It is reasonable to conjecture that southern 
Bhbylonia^ the home of the old culture> supplied Babylon and 
other important citiee with priests, who from their descent were 
correctly called ** Cbeldaeans.” This name in later times, owing 
to the tacial amaH^amation of the Chaldaeans and Babylonians, 
lost its former national force, and became, as it occurs in Daniel, 
a, dis^c%0 appellaliion of the .^bylonian pjiestly class. It k 
pO^tdei certain, that the occurrence of the word kgH 


(priest) in Babylonian, which has no etymological Annexion 
with Kaldu, may have contributed paronomastkally towards 
the popular use of the term Chaldaeans ” for the Babylonian 
Mafei. (See also Astrology.) 

Literature.— Dejattre. Les Chaldhns jusgu*d la fond, de I'emp^ 
<U Nabuch, (1889) ; Wmclder, Unt^tsmhunfien tuf Owpf 

(1889), pp. 49 fl. ; Gesch. Bah, «. Assyr, (1892). pp. iix n % ; Prmce, 
CommeMary on Daniel (1899), pp. 39-61 i see also BahviJOKia and 
Assyria and Sumer and Sumerian. (J. D. Pr.) 

CHALDEE, a term sometimes applied to the Aramaic portions 
of the biblical books of Ezra and Daniel or to the vernacular 
paraphrases of the Old Testament (see Targttm). The explana- 
tion formerly adopted and embodied in the name Chaldee Is 
that the change took place in Babylon. That the so-called 
Biblical Chaldee, in which considerable portions of the books of 
Ezra and Daniel are written, was really the language of Babylon 
was supposed to be clear from Dan. ii. 4, where the Chaldaeans 
are said to have spoken to the king in Aramaic. But the cunei- 
form inscriptions show that the language of the Chaldaeans was 
Assyrian ; and an examination of the very large part of the 
Hebrew Old Testament written later than the exile proves con- 
clusively that the substitution of Aramaic for Hebrew as the 
vernacular of Palestine took place very gradually. Hence 
scholars are now agreed that the term ” Chaldee ” is a misnomer, 
and that the dialect so called is really the language of the South- 
Western Arameans, who were the immediate neighbours of the 
Jews (W. Wright, Comparative Grammar oj the Semitic Languages, 
p. 16). (See Semitic Languages.) 

CHALICE (through a central 0 . Fr. form of the Lat. edix, 
cdicisy cup), a drinking- vessel of the cup or goblet form, now only 
used of the cup used in the celebration of the Eucharist (y.».;. 
For the various forms which the ” chalice ” so used has taken, 
see Drinking- Vessels and Plate. When, in the eucbaristic 
service, water is mixed with the wine, the “ chalice ” is known 
as the mixed chalice.” This has been customary both in the 
Eastern and Western Churches from early times. The Armenian 
Church does not use the mixed chalice.” It was used in the 
English Church before the Reformation, According to the 
present law of the English Church, the mixing of the water with 
wine is lawful, if this is not done as part of or during the services, 
i,e, if it is not done ceremonially {Martin v. Mackotwchie, 1868, 
L.R. 2 P.C. 365 ; Read v. Bp, of Lincoln, 1892, A.C. 664). 

CHALIBR, JOSEPH (i747-i 793)> French Revolutionist. He 
was destined by his family for the church, but entered business, 
and became a partner in a firm at Lyons for which he travelled 
in the Levant, in Italy, Spain and Portugal. He was in Paris in 
1789, and entered into relations with Marat, Camille Desmoulins 
and Robespierre. On his return to Lyons, Chalier was the first 
to be named member of the municipal bureau. He organized 
the national guard, applied the civil constitution Of the clergy, 
and regulated the finances of the city so as to tax the rich heavily 
and spare the poor. Denounced to the Legislative Assembly 
by the directory of the department Of Rhone-et-Loire for having 
made a nocturnal domiciliary perquisition, he was sent to the 
bar of the Assembly, which approved of his conduct. In the 
election for mayor of Lyons, in November 1793, he was defeated 
by a Royalist. Then Chalier became the orator and leader of 
the Jacobins of Lyons, and induced the other revolutionary clubs 
and the commune of his city to arrest a great number of Royalists 
in the night of the 5th and 6tb of February 1793. Th® mayor, 
supported by the national guard, opposed this project* Chalier 
demanded of the Convention the establishment of a revolutiOtoary 
tribunal and the levy of a revolutbnaty army at Lyon*i. The 
Convention refused, and the anti-revolutionary party, encouraged 
by this refusal, took action. On the S9th and 30th of May 1793 
the sections rose ; the Jacdbins were dispossessed of the mun^ 
cipality and Chalier arrested* On the 15th Of July, in spitd 
of the order of the Convention, he was brought before the 
criminal tribunal of the Rhone-et-Loire, condemned to death, 
and guillotined the next day. The Terrorists paid a veritable 
worship to hi# si^ to a piarty^ Of Liberty/ 

See N. Wahl. ^itudesur Chalier/* in Kevue kisU^ue, t xxxiv. 
and Premieres Anrm$ de la Riwlution d (Fans, 1894)* 
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CHALK 


CHAIfK^ the nAme given to any soft^ pulverulent^ pure white 
limestone. The word i$ an old one, having its orij^n in the 
SaKon aali, and the hard term ** kaUk is still in use amongst 
the country folk of Lincolnshire. The German Kalk comprehends 
all forms of limestcwiie 5 therefore a special term, Kretde, is em- 
ployed for chalk--*'Ftfench ^raie. From being used as a common 
name, denoting a |>articular material, the word was subsequently 
utilised by geologists as an appellation for the Chalk formation ; 
and so prominent was this formation in the eyes of the earlier 
workers that it imposed its name upon a whole system of rocks, 
the Cretaceous (Lai. creta, chalk), although this rock itself is by 
no means generally characteristic of the system as a whole. 

The Chalk formation, in addition to the typical chalk material 
^creta scriptoria — comprises several variations ; argillaceous 
kmds“-irf<?/a marga of Linnaeus — known locally as malm, marl, 
clunch, &c. ; and harder, more stony kinds, called rag, freestone, 
rock, hurlock or harrock in diHerent districts. In certain parts 
of the formation layers of nodular flints (q.v.) abound ; in parts, 
it is inclined to be sandy, or to contain grains of glauconite 
which was originally confounded with another green mineral, 
chlorite, hence the name chloritic marl applied to one of the 
subdivisions of the chalk. In its purest form chalk consists of 
from 95 to 99 % of calcium carbonate (carbonate of lime) ; in 
this condition it is composed of a mass of fine granular particles 
held^ together by a somewhat feeble calcareous cement. The 
particles are mostly the broken tests of foraminifera, along with 
the debris of echinoderm and moUuscan shells, and many minute 
bodies, like coccoliths, of somewhat obscure nature. 

The earliest attempts at subdivision of the Chalk formation 
initiated by Wm. I^illips were based upon lithological characters, 
and such a classification as “ Upper Chalk with Flints." " Lower 
Chalk without Flints," Chalk marl or Grey chalk," was generally 
in use in England until W. Whltakef established the following order 
In 1865 

Upper Chalk, with dints 

{ chalk rock 

chalk with few flints ^ 

chalk Without flints 

Chalk Marl 

In France, a similar system of classlflcation was in voguii. the 
subdivimotis being ctaie bianche, craie tufans, c^Oric ckiomli, until 
1843 when d'Orblgny proposed the term Senonim for the Upper 
Chalk and Turonien lor the Lower ; later he divided the TurQmen, 
giving the itame C6nomanien to the lower portion. The subdivisions 
of d^Orbigny were based upon the fossil contents and not apcAi the 
litholo^cal charactotu of the rocks. In 1876 Prof. Ch. Barrois 
showed how d'Orbigny’s claesiflc&tion might be applied to the 
British chalk cocks ; and this scheme has been generally adopted 
by geologists, although there is some divergence of opinion as to 
the eitact positibn of the base line of the Cenomanian. 

The accompanying table shows the classiflcation now adopted in 
England » with the asonal fossils and the continental names of the 
substages : — 


. Zonal fossils used in Britain. 

Stivges. 

rOstrea lunata (Norfolk) 

1 BekmnUella mucranaia 

A. ‘I Actinocamax qmdratus 

1 zti Inaceramus lingua in Yorkshire 

1 M afsnpttes tostudmarinm | 

iMicruster cor^anguinnm 

B. 1 M cof'-testudimrmm 

[ Ilolaster planus, Chalk rock 

Daman ? 
(Trittiitiglmm) 

Upper Chalk 
Sendnian 

Crate blanche 

Terobratidina gtarUis 

Rhynckonella Cmieri^ Meilioume rock 

Middle Chalk 
Turoniait 

Craie marmuse 

\ ^ -r , 

* 

AcMnacamax phnns 

HolaUer suhmb6$us, Totternhoe stone. 
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Since Prof, Bairois introduced zonal system pf subdivision 
(C, Evans had used a similar scheme six years carliec)> our know- 
ledge of the English chalk has been greatly increased by the work 
of Jukes-Browne and William Hill, and particularly by the 
laborious studies of Dr A. W. Rowe. Instead of employing the 
mixed assemblage of animals indicated as zone fossils in the 
table, A. de Grossouvre proposed a scheme for the north of 
France based upon ammonite faunas alone, which he contended 
would be of more general applicability (Recherches sur la Crate 
Sup^imre, Paris, 1901). 

The Upper Gialk has a maximum thickness ipi England of 
about 1000 ft,, but post-cretaceous erosion has removed much 
of it in many districts. It is more constant in character, and 
more typically chalky than the lower stages ; flints are abundant, 
and harder nodular beds are limited to the lower portions, where 
some of the compact limestones are known as ** chalk rock.’^ 
The thickness of theMiddle Chalk varies from about 100 to 240ft. ; 
flints become scarcer in descending from the upper to the lower 
portions. The whole is more compact than the upper stage, 
and nodular layers are more frequent — the chalk rock '' of 
Dorset and the Isle of Wight belong to this stage. At the base 
is the hard “ Melbourne rock.'' The thickness of the I-.ower 
Chalk in England varies from 60 to 240 ft. This stage includes 
part of the white chalk without flints," the chalk marl,'^ 
and the ‘‘ grey chalk." The Totternhoe stone is a hard freestone 
found loc^ly in this stage. The basement bed in Norfolk is a 
pure limestone, but very frequently it is marly witli grains of 
sand and glauconite, and often contains phospbatic nodules; 
this facies is equivalent to the “Cambridge Greensand" of 
some districts and the “ chloritic marl " of others. In Devonshire 
the Lower Chalk has become thin sandy calcareous series. 

The chalk can be traced in England from Flamborough Head 
in Yorkshire, in a south-westerly direction, to the coast of Dorset ; 
and it not only underlies the whole of the S.E. corner, where it 
is often obscured by Tertiary deposits, but it can be followed 
across the Channel into northern France. Rocks of the same 
age as the chalk are widespread (see Cretaceous System); 
but the variety of limestone properly called by this name is 
almost confined to the Anglo-Parisian basin. Some chalk occurs 
in the great Cretaceous deposits of Russia, and in Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska and S. Dakota in the United States. Hard white 
chalk occurs in Ireland in Antrim, and on the opposite shore of 
Scotland in Mull and Morven. 

Economic Products of the Chalk , — Common chalk has been 
frequently used for rough building purposes, but the more 
important building stones are “ Beer stone," from Beer Head 
in Devonshire, “ Sutton stone " from a little north of Beer, and 
the “ Totternhoe stone." It is burned for lime, and when mixed 
with some form of clay is used for the manufacture of cement ; 
chalk marl has been used alone for this purpose. As a manure, 
it has been much used as a dressing ter 
clayey land. Flints from the chalk are used 
for road metal and cona'cte, and have been 
employed in building as a facing for walls. 
Phosphatic nodules for manure have been 
worked from the chloritic marl and Cam*- 
bridge Greensand, and to some extent from 
the Middle Chalk The same material is 
worked at Ciply in Belgium and Picardy in 
France. Chdk is emplpyed in the manu- 
facture of carbonate of soda^ in the prepara- 
tion of carbon dioxide, and in many other 
chemical processes ; also for making paints, 
crayons and tooth-powder. Wmilng or 
Spamsk white, used to polish and 

metal, is purified chalk prepareil by triturat*- 
ing common chalk with a laisje quantity of 
water, which is then dbeantea and allowed 
to deposit the finely particles it 

holds m suspension, m 
Chalk exposed at the 

surface^ chalk pinoduces roundedi asnpbtb, 


N, France 
and 

Beigmm. 


S.E. and ! 
S. France. 
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OTassN^overed tiilk as in the Downs of southern England and the 
Wolds of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, The hills ate often inter- 
sected by dean-cut dry valleys. It forms fine dills on the coast 
of Kent, Yorkshire and Devonshire. 

Chalk is employed medicinally as a very mild astringent cither 
alone or more usually with other astringents. It is more often 
used, however, for a purely mechanical action, as in the prepara- 
tion hydraigynim cum creta. As an antadd its use has been 
replaced by other drugs. 

Black chalk or drawing slate is a soft carbonaceous schist, 
which gives a black streak, so that it can be used for drawing or 
writing. Brown chalk is a kind of umber. Red chalk or r^dk 
is an impure earthy variety of haematite. French chalk is a 
soft variety of steatite, a hydrated magnesium silicate. 

The most compreh«nsive accx^unt of the British chalk is contained 
in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of the Untied Kingdom^ 
** The Cretaceous Rocks of Britain,’* vol. n, 1903, vol. iu. 1904 
(with bibliography), by Jukes-Browne and Hill. See also “ The 
White Chalk of the English Coast,** several pajx'rs in the Proceedings 
of the Geologists* A ssociaiim, London, fi) Kent and Sussex, xvi 1900, 
(2) Dorset, xvii., 1901, (3) Devon, xviiL, 1903, (4) Yorkshire, xviti., 
1904. (j.A.H.) 


CHAIiKHIUL, lOHN (fl. idoo ?), English poet. T^^o songs by 
him are included in Izaak Walton's Compleat Angler, and in 16S3 
appeared ** Thealma and Gearchus. A Pastoral History m 
smooth and casie Verse. Written long since by John Chalkhill, 
Esq., an Acquaintant and Friend of Edmund Spencer " {1683), 
with a preface written five years earlier by Walton. Another 
poem, ‘^Alcilia, Philoparthens Loving Follie " (1595, reprinted 
m vol. X. of the Jahrbuch des deulschen Shakespeare- Vereins), was 
atone time attributed to him. Nothing further is known of the 
poet, but a person of his name occurs as one of the coroners for 
Middlesex in the later years of Queen Elizabeth's reign. Pro- 
fessor Suintsbury, who included Thealma and CUarchus in vol. ii. 


of his Minor Poets of the Caroline Period {Oxford, 1906), points out 
a marked resemblance between his work and that of William 
Chamberlayne. 

CHALKIWG THE DOOR, a Scottish custom of landlord and 
tenant law. In former days the law was that a burgh officer, in 
presence of witnesses, chalks the most patent door forty days 
before Whit Sunday, having made out an exeaition of * chalking,' 
in which his name must be inserted, and which must be sub- 
scribed by himself and two witnesses." This ceremony now 
proceeds simply on the verbal order of the proprietor. The 
execution of chalking is a warrant under which decree of removal 
will be pronounced by the burgh court, in virtue of which the 
tenant may be ejected on the expiration of a charge of six days. 

GHALLAHEI^ JEAN BAPTISTE MARIUS AUGUSTIN <r8iS~ 
1894), French historian, was bom in Paris on the i8th of March 
1818. His writings consist chiefly of popular works, which 
enjoyed gieat success. The value of some of his books is en- 
haju^ by numerous illustrations, e.g. Hisimre^mmie de la 
Rholuitm pan^aise, which appeared in 50 numbers in 1 841-^842 
(3lid ed., in 72 numbers, 1857-1858) ; Hisioire de la mode en 
France ; la toilette des femmes kpuis Tepoqm gaUo^omaine 
jmsqufk n&s fours (1874, with 12 plates 5 new ed., 1880, with 
Ml coloured plates). His MSmaires du pmple fremgaise (1865- 
1873) and La France ei les Franfois d travers les slides (1882) at 
least have the merit of being among the first books written on 
the social history of France. In iSiis sense Challamel was a 
pioneer, of no great originality, it is true, but at any rate of 
fairly wide information. He died on the soth of October 1894, 

CHALLEMflL^IACOUR, PAUL AMAND <1827-1896), French 
statesnmn:, was bom kt Avrandies on the X9th of Hay 1827. 
After passing through the "kcoh Normale Sup^ieure he became 
professor of philosophy successively at Pau and at Limoges* 
The coup d*mt of 1851 caused his emulsion from France^fbr his 
rtpyfalkmn opixiiomi* He travelled on the continent^ and in 1856 
settled; down as fyofeasor of French literature at the Poly technic 
of Tlief imme^ of 1859 enabled him to mtura to Fmhiee, 

but n furojocted comae of lectnms on hiatoty and art , was hn^ 
aiedifdae^a^^ Henowsuppcnladhiiiit^ 

littgtuar contrikstdrio ^ reviews. On the fml of the 


Second Empire in September 1870 the government of national 
defem^ appointed him prefect of the deportment of the Rhone, 
in which capacity he had to suppress the Comiminist rising at 
Lyons. Resigning his post on the 5th of Pebniaiy 1871, he wa« 
in January 187 a elected to the National Assembly, and in 1876 
to the Senate. He sat at first on the Extreme Left ; but hiS 
philosophic and critical temperament was not in harmony with 
the recklessness of Rench radicalism, and his attitude towards 
political questions underwent a steady modification, till the close 
of his life saw him the foremost representative of moderate 
republicanism. During Gambetta^s lifetime, however, Challemel- 
Lacour was one of his warmest suppoikers, and he was for a time 
editor of Gambetta's organ, the RipstbUque franfotse. In 1879 
he was appointed French aml:>assador at Bern, and in 1880 
was transferred to London ; but he lacked the suppleness and 
command of temper necessary to a successful diplomatist. He 
resigned in 1882, and in February 1883 became minister of foreign 
ajSEaurs in the Jules Ferry cabinet, but retired in November 
of the same year. In 1890 he was eleiled vice-president of the 
Senate, and in 1893 succeeded Jules Ferry as its president. His 
influence over that body was largely due to his clear and reasoned 
eloquence, which placed him at the head of contemporary French 
orators. In 1893^ he also became a member of the French 
Academy. He disting^uisharl himself by the vigour with which lie 
upheld the Senate against the encroachments of the chamber, but 
in 1895 failing health forced him to resign, and he died in Park on 
the 26tli of October 1896. He published a translation of A. 
Heinrich Ritter's GeschtchU der Phdlosophse {1861); La PkUch 
Sophie individualiste : itude sur Guillaume de Humboldt (1864); 
and an edition of the works of Madame d'£pinay {1869). 

In 1897 appeared Joseph Rcinach*s,^ition of the (Euvres oratoires 
de ChallefmULacouf. 

CHALLENGE (O. Fr. efudonge, calenge, See., from Lat. calumnia, 
originally meaning trickery, from cahn, to deceive, hence a false 
accusation, a c^umny originally a charge against a person 
or a claim to anything, a defiance. The term is now particularly 
used of an invitation to a trial of skill in any contest, or to a 
trial by combat as a vindication of personal honour (see Duel), 
and, in law, of the objection to the rpembers of a jury allowed 
in a civil action or in a criminal trial (see Jury). 

CHALLENGER” EXPEDITION. The scientific results of 
several short expeditions between i860 and 1870 encouraged 
the council of the Royal Society to approach the British govern- 
ment, on the suggestion of Sir George Richards, bydrographer 
to the admiralty, with a view to commissioning a vessel for 
a prolonged cruise for oceanic exploration. The government 
detailed H.M.S. Challenger/’ a wooden corvette of 2306 tons, 
for the purpose. Captain (afterwards Sir) George Nares was 
placed in command, with a naval crew ; and a scientific staff 
was selected by the society with Professor (afterwards Sir) C, 
Wy ville Thomson as director^ The staff included Hr (afterwards 
Sir) John Murray and Mr H. N. Mosel^, bioliigtsts ; Dr von 
Willenioes-SiAhin, Qmixnaiider Tizard, and Mr J. Y. Buchanan, 
chemist and geologist A complete scheipe of instructions was 
drawn up by the society.. The Challenger " sailed from Ports- 
mouth in December 1872. For nearly a year the work of the 
expeditioii lay in the Atlantic, which was crossed several times. 
Teneriffe, the Bermudas, the Azores, Madeira, the Cape Yard 
Islands, Bahia and Tristan da Cunha were snoce^sively visited, 
and in October 1873 the ship reached Cajpe Town. Steering then 
south-east and east she visited the various islaiids betwepm 45^ 
'and 50"^ S,, and reached Kergnelon Island 4 n; January ^874. 
She next proceeded southward about the meridian of 80"^ E. 
She was the first steamship to cross the Antarctic circle, but 
the attainment of a high southerly latitude was not an of 
the voyage, and early in Ma^ the ship left the south polar 
regions and made for Melfadume. Rittensivt researdhes were 
now made in the Pacific. The route led % Hfew Zejfla ad /the 
Fiji Islands, Tones Strait, the Banda Sea, and the Qiina to 
Hoi^ Kong. 1 %e wnstm Pacific wm then exfdcced nartfawacd 
to Y^hacna, after wifidi the GhaUang^ atruck across tibe 
ooean hy jBkmoldu and Tahiti to ValparaisMx She then mmm i 
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southward, {)enetrated ttxs Straits of Magellan^ touched at 
Montevideo, ifecrossed the Atlantic by Asce^ion and the Azores, 
and reached Sheerness in.fMay 1876. This voyage is without 
parallel in the history of scientific research. The “ Challengtr ” 
Report was issued in, fifty volumes (London, 1880-1895), mainly 
under the direction Of Sir John Murray, who succeed^ Wyville 
Thomson in thij, work in 188*. Specialists in every branch of 
science assisted; in its production. The zoological collections 
alone formed . the basis for the majority of the volumes ; the 
deep-sea isnundirigs and samples of the deposits, the chemical 
analysisnf water samples, the meteorological, water-temperature, 
magnetic, geological, and botanical observations were fully 
worked out, and a summary of the scientific results, narrative 
of the cruise and indices were also provided. 

See also Lord G. Campbell, Log Letters from the " Challenger," 
(11176} •, W. J. J. Spry, Cruise of H.M.S. "Challenger" (1876): 
Sir C. Wyville Thomson, Voyage of the “ Challenger " The Atlantic, 
Preliminary Account of General Results (1877) ; J. J. Wild, At 
Anchor/ Narrative of Experiences afloat and ashore during the 
Voyage of H.M.S. " Challenger " (1878) ; H. N. Moseley, Notes by a 
Naturalist on the " Challenger " (1879). 

OHAUiONER, RICHARD (1691-1781), English Roman 
Catholic prelate, was bom at Lewes, Sussex, on the 29th of 
September 1691. After the death of his father, who was a rigid 
Dissenter, his mother, left in poverty, lived with some Roman 
Catholic families. Thus it came about that he was brought up 
is, a Roman Catholic, chiefly at the seat of Mr Holman at 
Warkworth, Northamptonshire, where the Rev. John Gother, 
a celebrated controversialist, officiated as chaplain. In 1704 he 
was sent to the English College at Douai, where he was ordained 
a priest in 1716, took his degrees in divinity, and was appointed 
professor in that faculty. In 1730 he was sent on the English 
mission and stationed in London, The controversial treatises 
which he published in rapid succession attracted much attention, 
particularly his Catholic Christian Instructed (1737), which was 
{vefaced by a witty reply to Dr Conyers Middleton’s Letters ^rom 
Rome, showing an Exact Conformity between Popery and Paganism. 
Middleton is said to have been so irritated that he endeavoured 
to put the penal laws in force against his antagonist, who 
prudently withdrew from London. In 1741 Challoner was raised 
to the episcopal dignity at Hammersmith, and nominated co- 
adjutor with right of suoiession to Bishop Benjamin Petre, 
vicar-apostolic of the London district, whom he succeeded in 
1758. He resided principally in London, but was obliged to 
retire into the country during the “ No Popery ” riots of 1780. 
He died on the 12th of January 1781, and was buried at Milton, 
Berkshire. Bishop Challoner was the author of numerous con- 
troversial and devotional works, which have been frequently 
reprinted and translated into various languages. He compiled 
the Garden of the Soul (1740 ?), whidi continues to be the most 
popular manual of devoUon among English-speaking Roman 
Cktholics^ And he revised an edition of the Douai version of the 
Scriptures ( 1 749-1 750), Correcting the language and orthography, 
which m many places had become obsolete. Of his historical 
works the most valuable is one which was intended to be a Roman 
Catholic aritidote to Foxe’s well-known martyrology. It is 
entitled Memoirs of Missionary Priests and other Catholicks of 
ho&t Sexes who suffered Death or Imprisonment in Eng^nd on 
account of their Religion, from the year t §77 till the end of 
the reign of Charles II. (2 vols. 1741, frequently reprinted). 
He also published anonymously, in 1745, the livtes of English, 
Scotch and Irish saints, under the title of Britanniii Sancta, an 
interesting \(rott which has, however, been superseded by that of 
Alban Butler. ' , ' 

For a complete list of his writings see T. Gilloi^*s Bihl. Diet, of 
Eng. Cath. i.' 452-458 ; Barnard, Lift of A, ChhllontT (1784} ; 
Flao^an, History of thg Catholic Church in Engfand (tSsf) there 
is flfO a critical history of Challoner by Rev. E. ftnrton. , 

CBALMERfi^ Aiikg^ANDSR (2:759-1834), Scottish writer, 
was bacni in Aberdeen on the. a9th of March 175^. was 
educated M a doctor^ but gave up this pixifessbnior Joarnajljein, 
and he vas tesomel^eiedittir oflhe Mbminglleraldm i Besides 
editions of thorworks of SHMwspeare, Beattie, fielding, fdhnson, 


Warton, Pope, Gibbon, Bolingbroke, he published A Genertd 
Biographical Dictionary in 32 vols. (1812-1817) ; a Glossary to 
Skakspeare (1797); an ^tion of Steevens’s Shakespeare 
(1809) ; and the British Essayists, beginning with the Tatkr and 
ending with the Observer, with biographical and historical prefaces 
and a general index. He died in London on the 1 9th of December 
1834 

CHALMERS, GEORGE (1742-1825), Scottish antiquarian and 
political writer, was born at Fochabers, a village in the county of 
Moray, in 1742, His father, James Chalmers, was a grandson of 
George Chalmers of Pittensear, a small estate in the parish of 
Lhanbryde, now St Andrews-Lhanbryde, in the same county, 
possessed by the main line of the family from about the beginning 
of the 17 th to the middle of the i8th century. After completing 
the usual course at King’s College, Aberdeen, young Chalmers 
studied law in Edinburgh for several years. Two uncles on the 
father’s side having settled in America, he visited Maryland in 
1763, with the view, it is said, of assisting to recover a tract of 
land of some extent about which a dispute had arisen, and was in 
this way induced to commence practice as a lawyer at Baltimore, 
where for a time he met with much success. Having, however, 
espoused the cause of the Royalist party on the brewing out of 
the American War of Independence, he found it expedient to 
abandon his professional prospects in the New World, and return 
to his native country. For the losses he had sustained as a 
colonist he received no compensation, and several years elapsed 
before he obtained an appointment that placed him in a state of 
comfort and independence. 

In the meantime Chalmers applied himself with great diligence 
and assiduity to the investigation of the history and establish- 
ment of the English colonies in North America ; and enjoying 
free access to the state papers and other documents preserved 
among what were then termed the plantation records, he became 
possessed of much important information. His work entitled 
Political Annals of the present United Colonies from their Settlement 
to the Peace of Ty 6 j, 4to, London, 1 780, was to have formed two 
volumes ; but the second, which should have contained the period 
between 1688 and 1763, never appeared. The first volume, 
however, is complete in itself, and traces the original settlement of 
the different American colonies, and the progressive changes in 
their constitutions and forms of government as affected by the 
state of public affairs in the parent kingdom. Independently of 
its value as being compiled from original documents, it bears 
evidence of great research, and has been of essential benefit to 
later writers. Continuing his researches, he next gave to the 
world An Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Britain during 
tkePt^entond Four Preceding AngKr,London, 1782, which passed 
throttgh several editions. At length, in August 1786, Chalmers, 
whose sufferings as a Royalist must have strongly recommended 
him to the government of the day, was appointed chief Clerk to 
the committee of privy council on matters relating to trade, a 
situation which he retained till his death in 1825, a period of 
nearly forty years. As his official duties made no great demands 
on his time, he had abundant leisure to devote to his favourite 
studies, — the antiquities and topography of Scotland having 
thenceforth special attractions for his buSy pern 

Besides biographical sketches of Defoe, Sir John Davies, Allan 
Ramsay, Sir David Lyndsay, Churchyardand others, prefixed to 
editions of their respective works, Chalmers wrote a life uS 
Thomas Paine, the author of the Rights of Man, which he pub- 
lished under the assumed name of FVancis Oldys, A.M., of tlm 
University of Pennsylvania ; and a life of Ruddimaiii, in .Which 
considerable light is thrown on the state of literature in Scotland 
during the earlier [xul; of the last century. His life of 
Queen of Scots in. two 410 vols., was first published in 1818. It is 
foiindj^d on a MS. left b^. John Whitaker, the historimi of Man- 
oh8i;^ ; but. Chalmers informs ns that he found it fteeetuiary to 
rew^ toe whole. The history of that ilUfaited qireen occupied 
mqjto.df his attention^. and his last work, A of the uke^ 

Liters btUdy eddfUnOmin Hngh Camf^gU's pmJt to Mary ijfeeps of 
Sco<^,,k|aniB]qptiiSui« of an atteinpt to^ei^eseat 
fietitioto lettn's said to have pasera ‘betokto Haiyiapil fitotoweQy 
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wbidi hki iato deserved bblhdoiL In 1797 At>poated his 
Apohgy for ike BeUewfS in ih$ Shakespeare Papers which were 
e:Mbitei in Norfeih Streeiy loUowed by other tracts on the same 
subject. These contributions to the literature of Shakespeare 
are full of curious matter^ but on the whole display a great waste of 
amdition, in seeking to show that papers which had been proved 
foimries might nevertheless have b^n genuine. Chalmers also 
tocSc part in the Junius controversy, and in The Author of Junius 
Ascertained^ from a Concaienaiion of Circumstances amounting 
So Moral Demonstration^ Loud. 1817, 8vo, sought to fix the author- 
ship of the celebrated letters on Hugh Boyd, In 1824 he published 
The Poetical Remains of sonte of the Scottish Kings, now first 
coUected ; and in the same year he edited and presented as a con- 
tribution to the Bannatyne Qub Robene and Makyne and the 
Testament of Cressetd, by Robert Henryson. His political writings 
are equally numerous. Among them may be mentioned Collect 
lion of Treaties between Great Britain and other Powers, Lond. 
1790, 2 vols. 8vo ; Vindication of the Primleges of the People m 
respect to the Constitutional Right of Free Discussion, &c., Lond. 
1796, 8vo, published anonymously; A Chronological Account of 
Commerce and Coinage in Great Britain from the Restoration till 
jSjo, Lond, 1810, 8vo ; Opinions of Eminent Lawyers on various 
points of English Jurisprudence, chiefly concerning the Colonies, 
Fisheries, and Commerce of Great Britain, Lond, 1814, 2 vols. 
8vo ; Comparative Views of the State of Great Britain before cmd 
since the War, Lond, 1817, 8vo. 

But Clmlmers’s greatest work is his Caledonia, which, however, 
he did not live to complete. The first volume appeared in 1807, 
and is introductory to the others. It is divided into four books, 
treating successively of the Roman, the Pictish, the Scottish 
and the Scoto-Saxon periods, from 80 to 1 306 a . d . In these we are 
presented, in a condensed form, with an account of the people, 
the language and the civil and ecclesiastical history, as well as 
the agricultural and commercial state of Scotland during the 
first thirteen centuries of our era. Unfortunately the chapters 
on the Roman period are entirely marred by the author’s having 
accepted as genuine Bertram’s forgery De Situ Britanniae; 
but otherwise his opinions on controverted topics are worthy of 
much respect, being founded on a laborious investigation of all 
the original authorities that were accessible to him. The second 
volume, published in 1810, gives an account of the seven south- 
eastern counties of Scotland — Roxburgh, Berwick, Haddington, 
Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Peebles and Selkirk--each of them being 
treated of as regards name, situation and extent, natural objects, 
antiquities, establishment as shires, civil history, agriculture, 
manufactures and trade, and ecclesiastical history. In 1824, 
after an interval of fourteen years, the third volume appeared, 
giving, under the same headings, a description of the seven 
south-western counties — Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Wigtown, 
Ayr, Lanark, Renfrew and Dumbarton, In the preface to this 
volume the author states that the materials for the history of 
the central and northern counties were collected, and that he 
expected the work would be completed in two years, but this 
expectation was not destined to be realised. He had also been 
en^ed on a history taf Scottish poetiy and a history of printing 
in Scotland. Each of them he thought likely to extend to two 
large quarto vdumes, and on both he expended an unusual 
amount of enthusiasm and energy. He had suso prepared for the 
press an elaborate history of ti^ life and reign of David 1 . In 
his later researches he was assisted by his nephew James, son of 
Alexander Chalmers, writer in Elgin. 

(Seorge Cbalmem died in London on the 31st of May 1S25. 
His valuable and extensive library he bequeathed to fais nephew, 
at whose death in 184$ it was sold and dis^md. Chalmers was a 
member of the iRoyal and Anriquarian Societies of Ijondon, an 
honotaiy member of the Mtiquarian Society of Scotland, and 
a riiemtwr of othelr leained societies. In private life he was 
bn^oubtedly an amial^e man, although the dogmatic tone that 
disi^fes patiaiii poured him many opponents. 

his avowfsd Mtmay warfare the laost 

distinjpiiShed Shakespeare editors ; 

Purmuts ef ; Dr Jamimon, 
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the Scottish lexicoimapher ; Pinkerton, the historum ; Dr Irving, 
the biographer of 3 ie Scottish poets ; and Dr Currie of Liverpom. 
But with ell his failings in judgment Chalmers wa# a valuable 
writer. He uniformly had recourae to original sources of in- 
formation ; and he is entitled to great praise for his patriotic 
and self-saarificing endeavours to illustrate the history, literature 
and antiquities of his native country. {}, M^D.) 

CHALMERS, OBORGB PAUL (1836-1878), Scottish fiainter, 
was bom at Montrose, and studied at Edinburgh. His laiifi- 
scapes are now more valued than the portraits which formed his 
earlier work. The best of these are “ The End of the Harvest ’’ 
(1873), ‘‘ Running Water ” (187^, and “ The Legend (in the 
National Gallery, Edinburgh). He became an associate (1867) 
and a full member (1871) of the Scottish Academy. 

CHALMERS, JAMBS (1841-1901), Scottish missionary to 
New Guinea, was born at Ardrishaig in Argyll. After serving 
in the Glasgow City Mission he passed through Cheshunt Coli^, 
and, being accepted by the London Missionary Society, was 
appointed to Rarotonga in the South Pacific in 1866. Here the 
natives gave him the well-known name ** Tamate.” After ten 
years’ service, especially in training native evangelists, be was 
transferred to New Guinea. In addition to his enthusiastic but 
sane missionary work, Chalmers did much to open up the island, 
and, with his colleague W. G. Lawes, gave valuable aid in the 
British annexation of tlie south-^ast coast of the island. On 
the 8th of April 1901, in company with a brother missionary, 
Oliver Tomkins, he was killed by cannibals at Goaribari Island. 
R. L. Stevenson has left on record his high appreciation of 
Chalmers’s character and work. 

Chalmers’s Autobiography and Letters were edited by Richard 
Lovett in X902, who luso wrote a popular life called Tamate, 

CHALMERS, THOMAS (1780-1847), Scottish divine, was born 
at Anstruther in Fifeshire, on the 17th of March 1780. At the 
age of eleven he was entered as a student at St Andrews, where he 
devoted himself almost exclusively to mathematics. In January 
1799 he was licensed as a preacher of the Gospel by the St 
Aiidrews presbytery. In May 1803, after attending further 
courses of lectures m Edinburgh, and acting as assistant to the 
professor of mathematics at St Andrews, he was ordained as 
minister of Kilmany in Fifeshire, about ^ m. from the university 
town, where he continued to lecture. His mathematical lectures 
roused so much enthusiasm that they were discontiniicd by order 
of the authorities, who disliked the disturbance of the university 
routine which they involved. Chalmers then opened mathemati- 
cal classes on his own account which attracted many students ; 
at the same time he delivered a course of lectures on chemistry, 
and ministered to his parish at Kilmany. In 1805 he became a 
candidate for the vacant professorship of mathematics at 
Edinburgh, but was unsuccessful. In 1808 he published an 
Inquiry into the Extent and Stability of National Resources, a 
contribution to the discussion created by Bdnaparte^s commercial 
policy. Domestic bereavements and a severe iUn^.ss then turned 
his thoughts in another direction. At his own request the article 
on Christianity was assigned to tiim in Dr Brewster’s EMnlmgh 
Encyclopaedia, and in studying the credentis^ of Christianity he 
receiyed a new impression of its contents. His joumki and letters 
show how he was led from a sustained effort to attain the morality 
of the Gospel to a profound spiritual revolution. Alter this his 
ministry was marked by a seal which mode it famous. The 
separate publication of his article in the BUnkurgh Bnepeh^ 
paedia, and contributions to the EdirAurgh Ckristim Imirueior 
and the EdecHc Review, enhanced kk reputation as on author. 
In rSij he became minister of the Tron Church, Gfamow, in 
spite of determined opposition to him in the town ooimciloti the 
ground of his evangelical teaching. From Glasgow hk repute 
as a preacher spit^ throughout the United KingdMii A 
serik of sermons on the rektion between the disosvMjk of 
astronomy and the Christian revision yra$ publtshedm Jmmej 
1817, and within a year nine editions and 20,000 oupks were in 
ckcti^tqitt Wren he vkked liindon WBbeiteee wrote, ** oJi 
the woiid k wild about Dr 

In Glaa|hw Chalmers mode one of his frootest contriburikts 

V, 26 a 
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to the life of his own time by his expc nments in parochial organ- 
feation* His parish contained about n,ooo persons^ and of 
these about one-third were unconnected with any church. He 
diagnosed this evil as being due to the absence of personal influ- 
ence, spiritual oversight, and the want of parocnial organizations 
which had not kept pace m the city, as they had done in rural 
parishes, with the growing population. He declared that twenty 
new churches, with parishes, should be erected in Glasgow, and 
he set to work to revivify, remodel and extend the old parochial 
ea)homy of Scotland. The town council consented to build one 
new chlix^ch, attaching to it a parish of 10,000 persons, mostly 
weavers, labourers and factory workers, and this church was 
offered to Dr Chalmers that he might have a fair opportunity 
of testing his system. 

In September 1819 he became minister of the chtirch and 
parish of St John, where of 2000 families more than 800 had no 
connexion with any Christian church. He first addressed him- 
self to providing schools for the children. Two school-houses 
with four endowed teachers were established, where 700 children 
were taught at the moderate fees of 2s. and 3s. per quarter. 
Between 40 and 50 local Sabbath schools were opened, where 
more than 1000 children were taught the elements of secular and 
religious education. The parish was divided into 25 districts 
embracing from 60 to 100 families, over each of which an elder 
and a deacon were placed, the former taking oversight of their 
spiritual, the latter of their physical needs. Chalmers was the 
mainspring of the whole system, not merely superintending the 
visitation, but personally visiting all the families, and holding 
evening meetings, when he addressed those whom he had visited. 
This parochial machinery enabled him to make a singularly 
successful experiment in dealing with the problem of poverty. 
At this time there were not more than 20 parishes riotth of the 
Forth and Clyde where there was a compulsory asse.«!sment for 
the poor, but the English method of assessment was rapidly 
spreading. Chalmers believed that compulsory assessment 
ended by swelling the evil it was intended to mitigate, and that 
relief should be raised and administered by voluntary means. 
His critics replied that this was impossible in large cities. When 
he undertook the management of the parish of St John^s, the 
poor of the parish cost the city £1400 per annum, and in four 
years, by the adoption of his method, the pauper expenditure 
was reduced to £2^0 per annum. The investigation of all new 
applications for relief was committed to the deacon of the district, 
and every effort was made to enable the poor to help themselves. 
When once the system was in operation it was found that a 
deacon, by spending an hour a week among the families com- 
mitted to his charge, could keep himself acquainted with their 
dhiaracter and condition. 

In 1823, after eight years of work at high pressure, he was glad 
to accept the chair of moral philosophy at St Andrews, the 
seventh academic offer made to him during his eight years in 
Glasgow. In his lectures he excluded mental philo.sophy and 
included the whole sphere of moral obligation, dealing with 
man's duty to God and to his fellow-men in the light of Christian 
teaching. Many of his lectures are printed in the first and 
second volumes of his published works. In ethics he made con- 
tributions to the science in regard to the place and functions of 
volition and attention, the separate and underived character of 
the moral sentiments, and the distinction between the virtues 
of perfect and imperfect obligation. His lectures kindled the 
religious spirit among his studehts, and led some of them to 
devote themselves to missionary effort. In November 1828 he 
was transferred to the chair of theology in Edinburgh^ He then 
introduced the practice of following the lecture with a viva voce 
examination on what had been delivered. He also introduced 
text-books, and came into stimulating contact with his people ; 
perhaps no one has ever succeeded as he did by the use of these 
methods in communicating intellectual, moral and religious im^ 
pulse to so many students. 

These academic years were prolific also in a litersrture of various 
kinds. In 1826 he published a third volume of the €kriMan atii 
Cink Economy of Largo Jhwm, a continuation of work begun 


at St John's, Glasgow. In 1832 he published a Pol^kal Economy, 
the chief purpose of which was to enforce the truth that the 
right economic condition of the masses is dependent on their 
right moral condition, that character is the parent of comfort, 
not vice versa. In 1833 appeared a treatise on The Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man. 
In 1834 Dr Chalmers was elected fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and in the same year he became corresponding 
member of the Institute of France ; in 1835 Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of D.CL. In 1834 he became leader of the 
evangelical section of the Scottish Church in the General 
Assembly. He was appointed chairman of a committee for 
church extension, tod in that capacity made a tour through 
a large part of Scotland, addressing presbyteries and holding 
public meetings. He also issued numerous appeals, with the 
result that in 1841, when he resigned his office as convener of the 
church extension committee, he was able to announce that in 
seven years upwards of £300,000 had been contributed, and 220 
new churches had been built. His efforts to induce the Whig 
government to assist in this effort were unsuccessful. 

In 1841 the movement which ended in the Disruption was 
rapidly culminating, and Dr Chalmers found himself at the 
head of the party which stood for the principle that ** no minister 
shall be intnided into any parish contrary to the will of the 
congregation ’’ (see Free Church of Scotland). Cases of con- 
flict between the church and the civil power arose in Auchter- 
arder, Dunkeld and Mamoch ; and when the courts made it 
clear that the church, in their opinion, held its temporalities 
on condition of rendering such obedience as the courts required, 
the church appealed to the government for relief. In January 
1843 the government put a final and peremptory negative on 
the church's claims for spiritual independence. On the i8th of 
May 1843 470 clergymen withdrew from the general assembly 
and constituted themselves the Free Church of Scotland, with 
Dr Chalmers as moderator. He had prepared a sustentation 
fund scheme for the support of the seceding ministers, and this 
was at once put into successful operation. On the 30th of May 
1847, immediately after his return from the House of Commons, 
where he had given evidence as to the refusal of sites for Free 
Churches by Scottish landowners, he was found dead in bed. 

Dr Chalmers’ action throughout the Free Church controversy 
was so consistent in its application of Christian principle and 
so free from personal or party animus, that his writings are a 
valuable source for argument and illustration on the question 
of Establishment. ‘‘I have no veneration,’’ he said to the 
royal commissioners in St Andrews, before either the voluntary 
or the non-intrusive controversies had arisen, “ for the Church of 
Scotland qua an establishment, but I have the utmost veneration 
for it qua an instrument of Christian good.” He was transplant 
in character, chivalrous, kindly, firm, eloquent and sagacious ; 
his purity of motive and unselfishness commanded absolute con- 
fidence ; he had originality and initiative in dealing with new and 
difficult circumstances, and great aptitude for business details. 

During a life of incessant activity Chalmers scarcely ever 
allowed a day to pass without its modicum of composition; 
at the most unseasonable times, and in the most unlikely places, 
he would occupy himself with literary work. His writings 
occupy more than 30 volumes. He would have stood higher as 
an author had he written less, or had he indulged less in that 
practice of reiteration into which he was constantly betrayed by 
his anxiety to impress his ideas upon others. As a politick 
economist he was the first to unfold the connexion that subsists 
between the degree of the fertility of the soil and the social 
condition of a community, the rapid manner in which capital 
is reproduced (see Mill's Political Economy^ i. 94), and the 
general doctrine of a limit to all the modes by which national 
wealth may accumulate. He was the first also to ad^^ce that 
argument in favour of religious establiahments which meets 
upon ife own ground the doctrine of Adam Smith> that religion 
like other things should be kit to the; operitioii of the natural 
law of supply and demand. In the. deportment of natural 
theology and the Christian evidences he aMy advocated that 
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method of reconciling the Mosaic narrative with the indefinite 
antiquity of the globe which William Buckland (i784-t856) 
advanced in his Bridgewater Treatise, and which Dr Chalmers 
had previously communicated to him. His refutation of Hume’s 
objection to the truth of miracles is perhaps his intellectual 
chef^d'auinre. The distinction between the laws and dispositions 
of matter, as between the ethics and objects of theology, he was 
the first to indicate and enforce, and he laid great emphasis on 
the superior authority as witnesses for the truth of Revelation of 
the Scriptural as compared with the Extra-Scriptural writers, and 
of the Christian as compared with the non-Christian testimonies. 
In his InsHtutes oj Theology , no material modification is attempted 
on the doctrines of Calvinism, which he received with all simplicity 
of faith as revealed in the Divine word, and defended as in 
harmony with the most profound philosophy of human nature 
and of the Divine providence. 

For bioCTaphical details see Dr W. Hanna's Memoirs (Edinburgh » 
4 vols., 1849-1852) : there is a good short Life by Mrs Ohphant 
(1893). (W. Ha. ; D. Mn.) 

CHALONER, SIR THOMAS (iS2i-“i565), English statesman 
and poet, was the son of Roger Chaloner, mercer of London, 
a descendant of the Denbighshire Chaloners. No details are 
known of his youth except that he was educated at both Oxford 
and Cambridge. In 1540 he went, as secretary to Sir Henry 
Knyvett, to the court of Charles V., whom he accompanied in 
his expedition against Algiers in 154T, and was wrecked on the 
Barbary coast. In 1 547 he joined in the expedition to Scotland, 
and was knighted, after the battle of Musselburgh, by the 
protector Somerset, whose patronage he enjoyed. In 1549 he 
was a witness against Dr Bonner, bishop of London ; in 1551 
against Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester ; in the spring 
of the latter year he was sent as a commissioner to Scotland, and 
again in March 1552. In 1553 he went with Sir Nicholas Wotton 
and Sir William Pickering on an embassy to France, but was 
recalled by Queen Mary on her accession. In spite of his Pro- 
testant views, Chaloner was still employed by the government, 
going to Scotland in 1555-1556, and providing carriages for 
troops in the war with France, 1557-1558. In 1558 he went as 
Elizabeth’s ambassador to the emperor Ferdinand at Cambrai, 
from July 1559 to February 1559/60 he was ambassador to 
King Philip at Brussels, and in 1561 he went in the same capacity 
to Spain. His letters are full of complaints of his treatment 
there, but it was not till 1564, when in failing health, that he 
was allowed to return home. He died at his house in Clerkenwell 
on the 14th of October 1565. He acquired during his years of 
service three estates, Guisborough in Yorkshire, Steeple Claydon 
in Buckinghamshire, and St Bees in Cumberland. lie married 
(i) Joan, widow of Sir Thomas Leigh; and ( 2) Etheldreda, daughter 
of Edward Frodsham, of Elton, Cheshire, by whom he had one 
son. Sir Thomas Chaloner (1561-1615), the naturalist. Chaloner 
was the intimate of most of the learned men of his day, and with 
Lord Burghley he had a lifedopg friendship. Throughout his 
busy official life he occupied himself with literature, bis Latin 
verses and his pastoral poems being much admired by his con- 
temporaries. Chaloner's Howe the Lorde Mowbray , . . was 
. . , banyshed the Realme,” printed in the 1559 edition of William 
Baldwin’s Mirror for Magistrates (repr. in vol. ii. pt. i of Joseph 
Haslewood’s edition of 181:5), has sometimes been attributed 
to Thomas Churchyard. His most important work, De Rep, 
Afiglorum instauranda libri deceniy written while he was in Spain, 
was first published by William Malim (1579, 3 pts.), with compli- 
mentary Latin verses in praise of the author by Burghley and 
others. Chaloner’s epigrams and epitaphs were also added to 
the volume, as well as In laudem Henrtci ociavi . . . carmen 
Paif^ericum, first printed in 1560. Amongst his other works 
are The praise of fofuj Morfae encomium . * . by Erasmus . . , 
Englished by Sir Thomas Chaloner, Knight (1549, ed. Janet E. 
Ashbee, 1901) ; A hook of tf^e Office of Servantes (1543), translated! 
from Gill:;>ert fcognatus ; and An homilieof Saint John Chrysostome 
. . . Emlislied by T. C. (1544)* 

See The ChaljOpera, Lords of the Manor of St Bees,” by William 
Jackson,^^jrt TfmtOciions of ih$ Cumberlaii^ Mesoc, for the Advance* 
of tUei^ature and Setenm^ pt. vi. pp. 47^74, iS8«>^z88l« 
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CHALONS-SUR<*MARNE, a town of north-eastern France, 
capital of the department of Marne, 107 m. E. of Paris on the 
main line of the Eastern railway to Nancy, and 25 m* S.S.E. of 
Reims. Pop. (1906) 22,424. ChSlons is situated in a wide level 
plain principally on the right bank of the Marne, its suburb of 
Marne, which contains the railway stations of the Eastern and Est- 
Etat railways, lying on the left bank. The town proper is bordered 
on the west by the lateral canal of the Marne, across which lies 
a strip of ground separating it from the river itself. Ch&lons 
is traversed by branches of the canal and by small streams, and 
its streets are for the most part narrow and irregular, but it is 
surrounded by ample avenues and promenades, the pork known 
as the Jard, in the south-western quarter, being e.specially 
attractive. Huge barracks lie to the north and east. There are 
several interesting churches in the town. The cathedral of St 
Etienne dates chiefly from the 13th century, but its west fa<;ade 
is in the classical style and belongs to the 17th century. There 
are stained-glass windows of the 13th century in the north 
transept. Notre-Dame, of the 12th and 13th centuries, is con- 
spicuous for its four Romanesque towers, two flanking the apse, 
the other two, surmounted by tall lead spires, flanking the 
principal facade. The churches of St Alpin, St Jean and St 
Ixiup date from various periods between the iith and the 17th 
centuries. The h6tel-de-ville (1771), facing which stands a 
monument to President Carnot ; the prefecture (1 759-1 764), once 
the residence of the intendants of Champagne ; the college, once 
a Jesuit establishment ; and a training college which occupies 
the Augustinian abbey of Toussaints (i6th and 17th centuries), 
are noteworthy civil buildings. The houses of Ch&lons are 
generally ill-built of timber and plaster, or rough-cast, but some 
old mansions, dating from the T5th to the i6th centuries, remain. 
The church of Ste Pudentienne, on the left bank of the river, is a 
well-known place of pilgrimage. The town is the seat of a bishop 
and a prefect, and headquarters of the VI. army corps ; it has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a chamber of 
commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, a museum, a library, 
training colleges, a higher ecclesiastical seminary, a communal 
college and an important technical school. The principal industry 
is brewing, which is carried on in the suburb of Marne. Galleries 
of immense length, hewn in a limestone hill and served by lines 
of railway, are used as store-houses for beer. The preparation 
of champagne, the manufacture of boots and shoes, brushes, 
wire-goods and wall-paper also occupy many hands. There is 
trade in cereals. 

Chalons-sur-Marne occupies the site of the chief town of the 
Catalauni, and some portion of the plains which lie between it 
and Troyes was the scene of the defeat of Attila in the conflict 
of 451. In the 10th and following centuries it attained great 
prosperity as a kind of independent slate under the supremacy 
of its bishops, who were ecclesiastical peers of France. In 1214 
the militia of Chalons served at the battle of Bouvines ; and in 
the isth century the citizens maintained their honour by twice 
(1430 and 1434) repulsing the English from their walls. In the 
16th century the town sided with Henry IV., king of France, 
who in 1589 transferred thither the parlcment of Paris, which 
shortly afterwards burnt the bulls of Gregory XIV. and Clement 
VIII. In 1856 Napoleon HI. established a large camp, known 
as the Camp of Chalons, about 16 m. north of the town by the 
railway to Reims. It was situated in the immediate neighbpur- 
hood of Grand Mourmelon and Petit Mourmclon, and occupied 
an area of nearly 3o>oop acres. The ** Army of Chfflions/’ formed 
by Marshal MacMahon h? the camp after the first reverses of the 
French in 1870, marched thence to the Meuse, was surrounded 
by the Germans at Sedan, and forced to capitulate. The camp 
is still a training-centre for troops. 

About 5 m. E. of Chalons is L’Epine, where there is a beautiful 
pilgrima^ church (15th and t6th centuries, ^ith modem restora^ 
tion) widi a richly^-sculptured portal. In the interior the*^ 
a fine choir^creen, an oqgan of the 16th century, a^nd an ancient 
and much-venerated stable of the Virgin. 

CHldLOll^BR-^AdNEt a town of east-centra} France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the deportment of Sadnenet^Lwre, 
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8i tti. N. of Lyons by the Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) 
36,538. It k a well-built town, with fine quays, situated in an 
extensive plain on the right bank of the &&ne at its junction 
with the Canal du Centre. A handsome stone bridge of the 15th 
century, decorated in the i8th century with obelisks, connects 
it with the suburb of St I^urent on an island in the river. The 
principal building k the church of St Vincent, once the cathedral. 
It dates mainly from the 12th to the 15th centuries, but the 
facade is modern and unpleasing. The old biahopk palace is 
a building of the 15th century. The church of St Pierre, with 
two lofty steeples, dates from the late 17th century. Chalon pre- 
serves remains of its ancient ramparts and a number of old houses. 
Tht administrative buildings are modern. An obelisk was erected 
in 1730 to commemorate the opening of the canal. There is a 
statue of J. N. Niepce, a native of the town. Chalon is the seal 
of a sub-prefect and a court of assizes, and there arc tribunals 
of first instance and commerce, a branch of the Bank of France, 
a chamber of commerce, communal colleges for boys and girls, 
a school of drawing, a public li]»rary and a museum. Chalon 
ranks next to 1 ^ Creusot among the manufacturing towns of 
Burgundy ; its position at the junction of the Canal du Centre 
and the Sa6ne, and as a railway centre for Lyons, Paris, Dole, 
Lons-le-Saiinier and Roanne, brings it a large transit trade. The 
founding and working of copper and iron is its main industry ; 
the large engineering works of Petit-Creusot, a branch of those 
of Le Creusot, construct bridges, tug-boats and torpedo-boats ; 
distilleries, glass-works, chemical works, straw-hat manufactories, 
oil -works, tile-works and sugar refineries also occupy many 
hands. Wine, grain, iron, leather and timber are among the 
many products lotr which the town is an entrepot. About 2 m. 
east of Chalon is St Marcel (named after the saint who in the 
2nd century preached Christianity at Chalon), which.has a church 
of the 1 2th century, once belonging to a famous abbey. 

Chalon-sun-SaOne is identified with the ancient Cabillonunt, 
originally an important town of the Aedui. It was chosen in 
the 6th century by Gontram, king of Burgundy, as his capital ; 
and it continu^ till the loth to pay for its importance by being 
frequently sacked. The bishopric, founded in the 4th century, was 
suppressed at the Revolution. In feudal times Chalon was the 
capital of a countship. In 1237 it was given in exchange for other 
fiefs in the Jura by Jean le Sage, whose descendants neverthe- 
less retained the title. Hugh IV., duke of Burgundy, the other 
party to the exchange, gave the citizens a communal charter 
in 1256. In its modern history the most important event was 
the resistance offered to a division of the Austrian army in 
1814. 

OHALUKYA, the name of an Indian dynasty which ruled 
in the Deccan from a.d. 550 to 750, and again from 973 to 1190. 
The Chalukyas themselves claimed to l>e Rajputs from the north 
who imposed their rule on the Dravidian inhabitants of the 
Deccan tableland, and there is some evidence for connecting 
them with the Chapas, a branch of the foreign Gurjaras. The 
dynasty was founded by a chief named Pulakesin L, who 
mastered tlws towm of Vatapi (now Badami, in the Bijapur 
district) about 550. His sons extended their principality east 
and west ; but the founder of the Chalukya greatness was his 
grandson Pulakesin II., who succeeded in 608 and proceeded 
to extend his rule at the expense of his neighbours. In 609 he 
established as his viceroy in Vengi his brother Kubja Vishnu- 
vardhana, who in 615 declared hk independence and established 
the dynasty of Eastern Chalukyas, which lasted till 107a. In 
620 Pulakesin defeated Harsha (q-v,), the powerful oveilord of 
northern India, and established the Nerbudda as the boundary 
between the South and North. He also defeated in turn the 
Chola, Pandya and Kerala kings, and by 630 was beyond 
dispute the most powerful sovereign in the Deiican. In 642, 
hoHvevcr, his capital was taken and he himself killed by the 
PaHaVa king Narasimhayarman. In 655 the Chalukya power was 
restored by Pulakesin ’s son Vikramaditya L ; but tii struggle 
with the Pallavas continued until, in 740, Vikramaditya ll. 
destroyed the Pallava capital. In 750 Vilcramoditya’s son, 
Kirtivarnmn Chalukya, was overthrown by the RasbtraJmtas. 
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In 973, Taila or Tailapa II. (d. 995), a scion of the royal 
Clialukya race> succeeded in overthrowing the Rashtrakuta 
king ELakka IL, and in recovering all the ancient territory of 
the Chalukyas with the exception of Gujarat He was the founder 
of the dynasty known as the Chalukyas of Kajyani. About a.p. 
1000 a formidable invasion by the Chola king Rajaraja the 
Great was defeated, and in 9:052 Somes vara L, or Ahama valla 
(d. 1068), the founder of Kalyani, defeated and slew the Chola 
Rajadhiraja. The reign of Vikramaditya VI., or Vikramanka, 
which lasted from 1076 to 1126, formed another period of 
( halukya greatness. Vikramankak exploits against the Hoysala 
kings and others, celebrated by the poet Bilhana, were held to 
justify him in establishing a new era dating from hi$ accession. 
With his death, however, the Chalukya power began to decline, 
In 1156 the commander-in-chief BijjaJa (or Vijjana) Kalachurya 
revolted, and he and his sons held the kingdom till 1183. In 
this year Somesvara IV. Chalukya recovered part of his patri- 
mony, only to succumb, about 1190, to the Yadavas of Devagiri 
and the Tloysalas of Dorasamudra. Henceforth the C'halukya 
rajas ranked only as petty chiefs. 

See J. F Fleet, l)yna$tiei> of the Kanare^a Dii>trUi$ ; Prof R G. 
Bhandarker, *' Early History of the Deccan/' in the Bombay 
(lazeitefiY (1896), vol. i. part ii ; Vincent A. Smith, Early Hist, of 
India (Oxford, 1908), pp. 382 fl. 

CHALYBAUS, HEINRICH MORITZ (1796^-1862), German 
philosopher, wa.s born at Pfaffroda in Saxony. For some years 
he taught at Dresden, and won a high reputation by his lectures 
on the history of philosophy in Germany. In 1839 he became 
professor in Kiel University, where, with the exception of one 
iiricf interval, when he was expelled with Several colleagues 
because of his German sympathies, he remained till his death. 
His first published work, Hfstonsche Entwickelung der spekula- 
iiven Philosophie von Kant bis Hegel (1837, 5th cd. i860), which 
still ranks among the best expositions of modern German thought, 
has been twice translated into English, by A. Tulk (Lonaon, 
1854), and by A. Edersheim (Edinburgh, 1854), His chief works 
are Entwurf eines Systems der W issenschaftslehre (Kiel, 1846) 
and System der spekulativen Ethik (2 vols., 1850). He opposed 
both the extreme realism of Herbart and what he regarded as 
the one-sided idealism of Hegel, and endeavoured to find a mean 
between them, to discover the ideal or formal principle which 
unfolds itself in the real or material world presented to it. 
His W issenschaftslehre, accordingly, divides itself into (i) 
Principlehre, or theory of the one principle ; (2) V ermitielumgs- 
lehre, or theory of the means by which this principle realizes 
itself ; Knd(5) Teleologie, The most noticeable point is the position 
assigned by Chalybiius to the “ World Ether,” which is defined 
as the infinite in time and space, and which, he thinks, must 
be posited as necessarily coexisting with the Infinite Spirit or 
God. The fundamental principle of the System der Ethik is 
carried out with great strength of thought, and with an unusually 
complete command of ethical material. 

Sec J. E Erdmann, Grundriss der Gesch. d, Philos, ii. 781-786; 
K. Prantl, in AUgem. deutsch. Biog. 

CHALYBITE, a mineral species consisting of iron carbonate 
(FeCOg) and forming an important ore of iron. It w^is early 
knowm as spathose iron, spathic iron or steel ore. F. S. Beudant 
in 1832 gave the name siderose (from iron), Which was 

modi&d by W. Haidinger in 1845 to sidente.^ Chalybite (from 
X<^vfio$, Lat. ckalybs, steel) is of sUghriy later date, 
having been given by E. F. Glocker in 1847. The name siderite 
is in common but it is open to objection since it had eariier 
been applied to several other species, and is also now used as a 
group name fot meteoric irons. Chalybite crystallizes in the 
rhombohedral system and is isomorphous with calcite ; like this 
it possesses perfect cleavages parallel to the faces of the primiri’^c 
rhombohedroti, the angles between which are 73 ** <>'• Cfysials 
are usually rhombohedral in habit, and the primitive rbombo- 
hedron r 1 100} is a common form, the faces feing often curved 
as represented in the figure. Acute rhombohCdra m combination 
with the bosai pinacoid axe also frequent, giyipg crystals of 
octahedral aspect. The mineral often occurs m cleavable 
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Crystal of Chalybite. 


masses with a coarse or fine granular texture ; also in botryoidal 
or globular (sjphaerosiderite) and oolitic forms. When compact 
and mixed with much clay and sand it constitutes the well- 
known day ironstone. Chalybite is usually yellowish-grey or 
brown in colour ; it is translucent and has a vitreous lustre. 
Hardness 3i; sp. gr, 3*8. The double refraction (ca- €«» 0*^41) 
is stronger than that of calcite. When pure it contains 48*2 % 

of iron, but this is often partly 
replaced isomorphously by man- 
ganese, magnesium or calcium : the 
varieties known as oligon-spar or 
oligonito, sideroplesite and sidero- 
dote contain these elements respec- 
tively in large amount. These 
varieties form a fmssage to ankerite 
{q,v,) and mesitite, and all are 
referred to loosely as brown-spar. 

Chalybite is a common gangue mineral in metalliferous veins, 
and well-crystallized specimens are found with ores of copper, 
lead, tin, &c., in Cornwall, the Harz, Saxony and many other 
places. It also occurs alone as large masses in veins and beds 
in rocks of various kinds. The clay ironstone so extensively 
worked as an ore of iron occurs as nodules and beds in the Coal 
Measures of England and the United States, and the oolitic iron 
ore of the Geveland district in Yorkshire forms beds in the Lias. 
The mineral is occasionally found as concretionary masses 
(sphaerosiderite) in cavities in basic igneous rocks such as 
dolerite. ^ ^ ^ (L. J. S.) 

CIHAMBA, a native state of India, within the Punjab, amid 
the Himalayas, and lying on the southern border of Kashmir. 
It has an area of 3216 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 127,834. The sana- 
torium of Dalhousie, though within the state, is attached to the 
district of Gurdaspur. Chamba is entirely mountainous ; in 
the east and north, and in the centre, are snowy ranges. The 
valleys in the west and south are fertile. The chief rivers are the 
Chandra and Ravi. The country is much in favour with sports- 
men. The principal crops are rice, maize and millet. Mineral 
ores of various kinds are known, but unworked. Trade is 
chiefly in forest produce. The capital of the state is Chamba 
(pop. 6000), situated above the gorge of the Ravi. Externa) 
communications are entirely by road. The state was founded 
in the 6th century, and, though sometimes nominally subject 
to Kashmir and afterwards tributary to the Mogul empire, 
always practically maintained its independence. Its chronicles 
are preserved in a series of inscriptions, mostly engraved on 
exypper. It first came under British influence in 1846, when it 
was declared independent of Kashmir. The Kne of the rajas of 
Chamba wais founded in the 6th century A.n. by Marut, of 
an ancient family of Rajputs. In 1904 Bhuri Singh, K.C.S.I., 
CJ.E., an enlightened and capable ruler, succeeded. 

CHAMBAli^ a river of India, one of the principal tributaries 
of the Jumna. Rising amid the summits of the Vindhya 
mountains in Maiwa, it flows north, and after being joined by 
the Chambla and Sipra, passes through the gorws of the Mokan- 
darra hills. After receiving the waters of the Kali-Sind, Parbati 
and Bonas, its principal confluents, the Chambal b^omes a 
great river, enters the British district of Etawah, and joins 
the Jumna 40 m. below Etawah town, its total length being 


650 m. 

CHAHBERLAnt, I08BPH (1836- ), British statesman, 

third son of Joseph Chamberlain, master of the Cordwainers^ 
Company, was bom at Camberwell Grove, London, on the 8th 
of July 1836. His father was a well-to-do man of business, a 
Unitarian in religion and a Liberal in politics. Young Chamber- 
lain was educated at Canonbury from 1845 to 1850, and at 
University College BcSiool, London, from 1850 ijo 185a. After 
two years itt his fatbftr^S office in London, he was sent to Birmbit- 
ham to join his cousin Joseph Nettlefold in a screw business in 
Which Mi fother had ah in^teres^: * and by degrees, largely owing 
to his own ihteligent mamigement, this business became very 
sucscesafui NettMold & Ommtoerlain ei!ipb3red new methods 
of attracting bustomers, and judidously amalgamated rival 


firms with their own so as to reduce competition, with the result 
that in 1874, after twenty-two years of commercial life, Mr 
Chamberlain was able to retire with an ample fortune. Mean- 
while he had in 1861 married his first wife, Miss Harriet Kenrick 
(she died in 1863), and had gradually come to take an increasingly 
important part in the municipal and political life of Birmingham. 
He was a constant speaker at the Birmingham and Edgbasioji 
Debating Society ; and when in 1868 the Birmingham liberal 
Association was reorganized, he became one of its leading 
members. In 1869 lie was elected chairman of the executive 
council of the new National Education J^^ague* the outcome 
of Mr George Dixon’s movement for promoting the education 
of the children of the lower classes by paying their school fees, 
and agitating for more accommodation and a better national 
system. In the same year he was elected a member of the town 
council, and married his second w ife-— a cousin of his first — 
Miss Florence Kenrick (d, 1875). 

In 1870 he was elected a member of the first school board for 
Birmingham ; and for the next six yi ars, and especially after 
when he became leader of a majority and chairman, he 
actively championed the Nonconformist opposition to denomina- 
tionaltsm. He was then regarded as a Republican— the term 
signifying rather that he held advanced Radical opinions, which 
were construed by average men in the light of the current 
political developments in France, than that he really favoured 
Republican institutions. His programme was “ free Church, 
free land, free schools, free labour.” At the general election of 
1874 he stood as a parliamentary candidate for Sheffieldj, but 
without success. Between 1869 and 1873 he was a prominent 
advocate in the Birmingham town council of the gospel of 
municipal reform preached by Mr Dawson, Dr Dale and Mr 
Bunce (of the Birmtftgham Post ) ; and in 1873 party obtained 
a majority, and he was elected mayor, an office he retained until 
June 1876. As mayor he had to receive the prince and princess 
of Wales on their visit in June 1874, on occasion which ejecited 
some curiosity because of his reputation as a Republican ; but 
those who looked for an exhibition of bad taste were disappointed, 
and the behaviour of tlie Radical mayor satisfied the require^ 
ments alike of Tfu Times and of Pumch, 

The period of his mayoralty was one of historic importance 
in the growth of modem Birmingham. New municipal buildings 
were erected, Highgate Park was opened as a place of recreation, 
the free library and art gallery were develop^. But the great 
work carried through by Mr Chamberlain for Birmingham was 
the municipalization of the supply of gas and water, and the 
improvement scheme by whidi slums were cleared away and 
foirty acres laid out in new streets and open spaces. The pros- 
perity of modern Birmingham dates from 1875 and 1876, when 
these admirably administered reforms were imtiated, and by 
his share in them Mr Chamberlain became not only one of its 
most popular citizens but also a man of mark outside. An orator 
of a business-like, straightforward type, cool and hard-hitting, 
his spore figure, incisive features and single eye*g:las$ noon nrade 
him a favourite subject for the caricaturist ; and in later life 
his aggressive personaltty, and the peculiarly irritating effect it 
had on his opponents, made his actions and speedues the object 
of more controversy than was the lot of any other politician of 
ht$ time. His hobby for ordud-growing at his house Highbury ” 
near Birmingham also became famous. In private life his loyalty 
to his friends, and his ‘‘ gimius for friendship (as John Morley 
^td) made a curious contrast to Ms capncitr for arouaing the 
bitterest political hostility. It may be added here that the 
interest taken by him in Birminglmm remained undiminished 
during his life, and he was largely instnimental In starting the 
Birnfiiiglmm University (1900), of which he became chancellor.. 
His oonnexion with Birmingham University was indeed peculiarly 
appixipriate to Ms chaiwder as a man of business ; but in 
spite of his representtw a depaifture among men of the Imnt 
rank ih poittics from the Eton and Oxford ” type, his general 
culture iometlimes surprised those wlio lUd not know him^ 
In later life Oaford and GamhrMge gave him their doctors’ 
degrees; and in rS97 he was inade font rector of Giasgow 
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University (delivering an address on Patriotism at his 
installation)^ 

In 1876 Mr Dixon resigned his seat in parliament, and Mr 
Clmmberlainwas returned for Birmingham in his place unopposed, 
as John Bright’s colleague. He made his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons 6n the 4th of August 1876, on Lord Sandon’s 
Education Bill, At this period, too, he paid much attention 
to the question of licensing reform, and in 1876 he examined the 
Gothenburg system in Sweden, and advocated a solution of the 
problem in England on similar lines. During 1877 the new 
federation of Liberal Associations which became known as the 
“ Caucus ” was started under Mr Chamberlain’s influence in 
Birmingham — its secretary, Mr Schnadhorst, quickly making 
himself felt as a wire-puller of exceptional ability ; and the new 
organization had a remarkable effect in putting life into the 
Liberal party, which since Mr Gladstone’s retirement in 1874 
had been much in need of a stimulus. When the general election 
came in 1880, Mr Schnadhorst’s powers were demonstrated in 
the successes won under his auspices. The Liberal party numbered 
349, against 243 Conservatives and 60 Irish Nationalists ; and 
the Radical section of the Liberal party, led by Mr Chamberlain 
and Sir Charles Dilke, was recognized by Mr Gladstone by his 
inclusion of the former in his cabinet as president of the Board 
of Trade, and the appointment of the latter as under secretary for 
foreign affairs. In his new capacity Mr Chamberlain was re- 
sponsible for carrying such important measures as the Bank- 
ruptcy Act 1883, and the Patents Act Another bill which he 
had much at heart, on merchant shipping, had to be abandoned, 
and a royal commission substituted, but the subsequent legis- 
lation in 1888-1894 owed much to his efforts. The Franchise 
Att of 1884 was also one in i/irhich he took a leading part as a 
champion of the opinions of the labouring class. At this time 
he took the current advanced Radical views of both Irish and 
foreign policy, hating coercion,’’ disliking the occupation of 
Egypt, and prominently defending the Transvaal settlement after 
Majuba. Both before and after the defeat of Mr Gladstone’s 
government on the Budget in June 1885, he associated himself 
with what was known as the Unauthorized Programme,” i.e. 
free education, small holdings, graduated taxation and local 
government. In June 1885 he made a speech at Birmingham, 
treating the reforms just mentioned as the “ ransom ” that 
property must pay to society for the security it enjoys — for 
which Lord Iddesleigh called him “ Jack Cade ” ; and he 
continually urged the Lil>eral party to take up these Radical 
measures. At the general election of November 1885 Mr 
Chamberlain was returned for West Birmingham. The Liberal 
strength generally was, however, reduced to 335 members, 
though the Radical section held their own ; and the Irish vote 
became necessary to Mr Gladstone if he was to command a 
majority. In December it was stated that Mr Gladstone in- 
tended to propose Home Rule for Ireland, and in January Lord 
Salisbuiy’s ministry was defeated on tlie Address, on an amend- 
ment moved by Mr Chamberlain’s Birmingham henchman, 
Mr Jesse Collings (b. 1831), embodying the three acres and a 
cow ” of the Radical programme. Unlike Lord Hartington (after- 
wards duke of Devonshire) and other Liberals, who declined to 
join Mr Gladstone in view of the altered attitude he was adopting 
towards Ireland, Mr Chamberlain entered the cabinet as presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board (with Mr Jesse Cbllings 
as parliamentary secretary), but on the 15th of Mexch 1886 he 
resigned, explaining in the House of Commons (8th April) that, 
while he had always l^een in favour of the largest possible ex- 
tension of local government to Ireland consistently with the 
integrity of the empire and the supremacy of parliament, and 
had therefore joined Mr Gladstone when he believed that this 
was what was intended, he was unable to consider that the 
scheme communicated by Mr Gladstone to his colleagues main- 
tained those limitations, * At the same time he was not irreconcil- 
able, and he invited Mr Gladstone even then to modify his bill 
so as to remove the objections made to it. This indecisive 
attitude did not last long, and the ^plit in the party rapidly 
widened. At Birmingham Mr Chaml^riain was supported by 


the Two Thousand,” but deserted by the “ Caucus ” and Mr 
Schnadhorst. In May the Radicals who followed Mr Bright 
and Mr Chamberlain, and the Whigs who took their cue from 
Lord Hartington, decided to vote against the second reading 
of the Home Rule Bill, instead of allowing it to be taken and 
then pressing for modification^ in committee, and on 7th June 
the bill was defeated by 343 to 313, 94 Liberal Unionists — as 
they were generally called — voting against the government. 
Mr Chamberlain was the object of the bitterest attacks from the 
Gladstonians for his share in this result ; he was stigmatized as 
“ Judas,” and open war was proclaimed by the Home Rulers 
against the “ dissentient Liberals ” — the description used by Mr 
Gladstone. The general election, however, returned to parlia- 
ment 316 Conservatives, 78 Liberal Unionists, and only 276 
Gladstonians and Nationalists, Birmingham returning seven 
Unionist members. When the House met in August, it was 
decided by the Liberal Unionists, under Lord Hartington’s 
leadership, that their policy henceforth was essentially to combine 
with the Tories to keep Mr Gladstone out. The old Liberal feeling 
still prevailing among them was too strong, however, for their 
leaders to take office in a coalition ministry. It was enough for 
them to be able to tie down the Conservative government to such 
measures as were not offensive to Liberal Unionist principles. 
It still seemed possible, moreover, that the Gladstonians might 
be brought to modify their Home Rule proposals, and in January 
1887 a Round Table conference (suggested by Mr Chamberlain) 
was held between Mr Chamberlain, Sir G. Trevelyan, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr Morley and Lord HcrschelL But no rapproche- 
meHt was effected, and reconciliation became daily more and 
more difficult. The influence of Liberal Unionist views upon 
the domestic legislation of the government was steadily bring- 
ing about a more complete union in the Unionist party, and 
destroying the old lines of political cleavage. Before 1892 Mr 
Chamberlain had the satisfaction of seeing Lord Salisbury’s 
ministry pass such important acts, from a progressive point of 
view, as those dealing with Coal Mines Regulation, Allotments, 
County Councils, Housing of the Working Classes, Free Educa- 
tion and Agricultural Holdings, besides Irish legislation like the 
Ashbourne Act, the Land Act of 1891, and the Light Railways 
and Congested Districts Acts. In October 1887 Mr Chamberlain, 
Sir L. Sackville West and Sir Charles Tupper were selected by 
the government as British plenipotentiaries to discuss with the 
United States the Canadian fisheries dispute, and a treaty was 
arranged by them at Washington on the 15th of February 1888. 
The Senate refused to ratify it ; but a protocol provided for a 
modus vivendi pending ratification, giving American fishing vessels 
similar advantages to those contemplated in the treaty ; and on 
the whole Mr Chamberlain’s mission to America was accepted 
as a successful one in maintaining satisfactory relations with the 
United States. He returned to England in March 1888, and was 
presented with the freedom of the borough of Birmingham. The 
visit also resulted, in November 1888, in his marriage with his 
third wife. Miss Endicott, daughter of the United States secretary 
of war in President Cleveland’s first administration. 

At the general election of 1892 Mr Chamberlain was again 
returned, with an increased majority, for West Birmingham ; 
but the Unionist party as a whole came back with only 315 
members against 355 Home Rulers. In August Lord Salisbury’s 
ministry was defeated; and on the 13th of February 1893 Mr 
Gladstone introduced his second Home Rule Bill, which was 
eventually read a third time on the ist of September. During 
the eighty-two days’ discussion in the House of Commons Mr 
Chamberlain was the life and soul of the opposition, and. his 
criticisms had a vital influence upon the attitude of the country 
when the House of' Lords summarily threw out the bill His 
chief contribution to the discussions during the later stages of 
the Gladstone and Rosebery ministries was ip connexion with 
Mr Asquith’s abortive Employers’ liability Bill, ^hen he fore*- 
shadowed the method of dealing with this question afterwards 
carried out in the Compensation Act of Outside parliament 

he was busy formulbtii^ propose^ for sge pensi^^ which 
had a prominent place in the Unionist programme of 1^5. tn 
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tlmt year, on the defeat of Lord Rosebery, the union of the 
Unionists was sealed by the inclusion of the Liberal Unionist 
leaders in Lord Salisbury's ministry ; and Mr Chamberlain 
became secretary of state for the colonies. There had been much 
speculation as to what his post would be, and his nomination 
to the colonial office, then considered one of secondary rank, 
excited some surprise ; but Mr Chamberlain himself realized 
how important that department had become. He carried with 
him into the ministry his close Birmingham municipal associates, 
Mr Jesse Ceilings (as under secretary of the home office), and Mr 
J. Powell-Williams (1840-1904) as financial secretary to the war 
office. Mr Chamberlain's influence in the Unionist cabinet was 
soon visible in the Workmen's Compensation Act and other 
measures. This act, though in Sir Matthew White Ridley's charge 
as home secretary, was universally and rightly associated with 
Mr Chamberlain ; and its passage, in the face of much interested 
opposition from highly-placed, old-fashioned conservatives and 
capitalists on both sides, was principally due to lus determined 
advocacy. Another “ social " measure of less importance, which 
formed part of the Chamberlain programme, was the Small 
Houses Acquisition Act of 1899 ; but the problem of old age 
pensions was less easily solved. This subject had been handed 
over in 1893 to a royal commission, and further discussed by a 
select committee in 1899 and a departmental committee in 1900, 
but both of these threw cold water on the schemes laid before 
them — a result which, galling enough to one who had made so 
much play with the question in the country, offered welcome 
material to his opponents for electioneering recrimination, as 
year by year went by between 1895 and 1900 and nothing re- 
sulted from all the confident talk on the subject ih which Mr 
Chamberlain had indulged when out of office. Eventually it 
was the Liberal and not the Unionist party that carried an Old 
Age Pensions scheme through parliament, during the 1908 
session, when Mr Chamberlain was hors de combat. 

From January 1896 (the date of the Jameson Raid) onwards 
South Africa demanded the chief attention of the colonial 
secretary (see South Africa, and for details Transvaal). In 
his negotiations with President Kruger one masterful tempera- 
ment was pitted against another, Mr Chamberlain had a very 
difficult part to play, in a situation dominated by suspicion on 
both sides, and while he firmly insisted on the rights of Great 
Britain and of British subjects in the Transvaal, he was the 
continual object of Radical criticism at home. Never has a 
statesman's personality been more bitterly associated by his 
political opponents with the developments they deplored. 
Attempts were even made to ascribe financial motives to Mr 
Chamberlain's actions, and the political atmosphere was thick 
with suspicion and scandal. The report of the Commons com- 
mittee (July 1897) definitely acquitted both Mr Chamberlain 
and the colonial office of any privity in the Jameson Raid, but 
Mr Chamberlain’s detractors continued to assert the contrary. 
Opposition hostility reached such a pitch that in 1899 there was 
hardly an act of the cabinet during the negotiations with Presi- 
dent Kruger which was not attributed to the personal malignity 
and unscrupulousness of the colonial secretary. The elections of 
1900 (when he was again returned, unopposed, for West Birming- 
ham) turned upon the individuality of a single minister more 
than any since the days of Mr Gladstone’s ascendancy, and Mr 
Chamberlain, never conspicuous for inclination to turn his other 
cheek to the smiter, was not slow to return the blows with interest. 

Apart from South Africa, his most important work at this time 
was the successful pasrihg of the Australian Commonwealth Act 
(1900), in which both tact and firmness were needed to settle 
certain diffferences between the imperial government and the 
colonial delegates. 

Mr Chamberlain’s tenure of the office of colonial secretary 
between 1895 and 1900 must always be regarded as a turning- 
point in the history of the relations between the British colonies 
and the mother country. His accession to office was tnarked by 
speeches breatffifi^ a liaw spirit bf irhpisrial consolidation, ent^ 
tidied oither in sug^e^tibbs fbr commercial union or in more 
immediately practioamie proposals for improving the ** imperial 
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estate " ; and at the Diamond Jubilee of 1897 the visits of the 
colonial premiers to London emphasized and confirmed the new 
policy, the fruits of which were afterwards seen in the cordial 
support given by the colonies in the Boer War* Even m what 
Mr Chamberlain called his Radical days ” he had never 
supported the Manchester view of the value of a colonial 
empire ; and during the Gladstone ministry of 1882-1885 Mr 
Bright had remarked that the junior member for Birmingham 
was the only Jingo in the cabinet — meaning, no doubt, that 
he objected to the policy of lais^ez-fmre and the timidity of what 
was afterwards known as Little Englandism**' While he was 
still under Mr Gladstone’s influence these opinions were kept in 
subordination ; but Mr Chamberlain was always an imperial 
federationist, and from 1887 onwards he constantly gave ex- 
pression to his views on the desirability of drawing the different 
parts of the empire closer together for purposes of defence and 
commerce. In 1895 time for the realization of these view^ 
had come ; and Mr Chamberlain s speeches, previously remark^ 
able chiefly for debating power and directness of argument, 
were now dominated by a new note of constructive statesmanship, 
basing itself on the economic necessities of a world-wide empire* 
Not the least of the anxieties of the colonial office during this 
period was the situation in the West Indies, where the cane- 
sugar industry w^as being steadily undermined by the European 
bounties given to exports of continental beet ; and though the 
government restricted themselves to attempts at removing the 
bounties by negotiation and to measures for palliating the worst 
effects in the West Indies, Mr Chamberlain made no secret of his 
repudiation of the Cobden Club view that retaliation would be 
contrary to the doctrines of free trade, and he did his utmost 
to educate public opinion at home into understanding that the 
responsibilities of the mother country are not merely to be con- 
strued according to the selfish interests of a nation of consumers. 
As regards foreign affairs, Mr Chamberlain more than once (and 
particularly at I^eicester on 30th November 1899) indicated his 
leanings towards a closer understanding between the British 
empire, the United States and Germany,— a suggestion which 
did not save him from an extravagant outburst of German 
hostility during the Boer War. The unusually outspoken and 
pointed expression, however, of his disinclination to submit to 
Muscovite duplicity or to pin-pricks " or ** unmannerliness ” 
from Ftance was criticized on the score of discretion by a wider 
circle than that of his political adversaries. 

During the progress of the Boer War from 1899 to 1902, Mr 
Chamberlain, as the statesman who had represented the cabinet 
in the negotiations which led to it, remained the object of constant 
attacks from his Radical opponents — the “ little Englanders ” 
and ** Pro-Boers,” as he called them — and he was supported by 
the Imperialist and Unionist party with at least equal ardour. 
But as colonial secretary, except in so far as his consistent 
support of Lord Milner and his enthusiastic encouragement of 
colonial assistance were concerned, he naturally played only a 
subordinate part during the carrying out of the military op^a^ 
tions. Among domestic statesmen he was felt, however, to be the 
backbone of the party in power. He was the hero of the one 
side, just as he was the bugbear of the other. On the 13th of 
February 1902 he was presented with an address in a gold casket 
by the city corporation, and entertained at luncheon at the 
Mansion House, an honour not unconnected with the strong 
feeling recently aroused by his firm r^ly (at Birmingham, 
January 11) to some remarks made by C^uiit vtm Bulow, the 
German chancellor, in thte Reichstag (January 8), reflecting the 
offensive allegations Current in Germany against the conduct 
of the army in South Africa, Mr Chamberlain’s speech, in answw 
to what h^ been intended as a contemptuous rebuke, was tini^- 
versally applauded. His own imperialism was intensified by the 
way in which England’s difficulties resulted in calling forth 
colonial assistance and so cementing the bonds of empire. The 
domestic crisis, and the sharp cleav^e between parties at home, 
had Mvm the bent of liis mind and policy fuit^ and further 
away from the purdy munldpal and national ideals which he 
had followed so keenly before he became colonial minister. The 
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ptablems of empire engrossed him> and a new enthusiasm for 
imperial projects arose in the Unionist party under his inspira- 
tion. No English statesman probably has ever been, at difierent 
times in his career, so able an advocate of absolutely contra- 
dictory policies, and his opponents were not slow to taunt him 
with quotations from his (*arlier speeches. As the war drew to 
its end, new plans for imperial consolidation were maturing in 
his brain. Subsidiary points of utility, such as the formation of 
the London and Liverpool schools of tropical medicine from 1899 
onwards, were taken up by him with characteristic vigour. 
But the next step was to prove a critical one indeed for the 
loyalty of the party which had so far been unanimous in his 
favour. 

The settlement after the war was full of difficulties, financial 
and others, in South Africa, When Mr Arthur Balfour succeeded 
Lord Salisbury as prime minister in July 1902, Mr Chamberlain 
agreed to serve loyally under him, and the friendship between 
the two leaders was indeed one of the most marked features of the 
political situation. In November 1902 it was arranged that Mr 
Chamberlain should go out to South Africa, and it was hoped, 
not without reason, that his personality would effect more good 
than any ordinary official negotiations. At the time the best 
results appeared to be secured. He went from place to place m 
South Africa (December 26~February 25) ; arranged with the 
leading Transvaal financiers that in return for support from tlie 
British government in raising a Transvaal loan they would 
guarantee a large proportion of a Transvaal debt of £30,000,000, 
which should repay the British treasury so much of the cost of 
the war ; and when he returned in March 1903, satisfaction was 
general in the country over the success of his mission. But 
meantime two things had happened. He had l(X)ked at the 
empire from the colonial point of view, in a way only possible 
in a colonial atmosphere ; and at home some of his colleagues 
had gone a long way, behind tlie scenes, to destroy one of the 
very factors on which the question of a practical scheme for 
imperial commercial federation seemed to hinge. In the budget 
of 1902 a duty of a shilling a quarter on imported corn had been 
reintroduced. This small tax was regarded as only a registration 
duty. Even by free-trade ministers like Gladstone it had been 
left up to 1869 untouched, and its removal by Robert Lowe 
(Lord Sherbrooke) had since then been widely regarded as a 
piece of economic pedantry. Its reimposition, offici^ly sup- 
ported for the sake of necessary revenue in war-time, and 
cordially welcomed by the Unionist party, had justified iteelf, 
as they contended, in spite of the criticisms of the Oppjosition 
(who raised the cry of the dear loaf by proving during the 
year to have had no general or direct effect on the price of bread. 
And the more advanced Imperialists, as well as the more old- 
fashioned protectionists (like Mr Chaplin) who formed an integral 
body of the Conservative party, had looked forward to this 
tax being converted into a differential one between foreign and 
colonial corn, so as to introduce a scheme of colonial preference 
and commercial consolidation between the colonies and the 
mother country. In South Africa — as in any other British 
colony, since all of them were accustomed to tariffs of a protec- 
tionist nature, and the idea of a preference (^ready started by 
Canada) was fairly popular — Mr Chamberlain had found this 
view well established. The agitation in England against the 
tax had now blown over. The Unionist rank and file were 
committed to its support, — ^mony even advocating its increase 
to two shillings at least. But Mr Ritchie, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, having a surplus in prospect and taxation to take off, 
carried the cabinet in favour of again remitting this tax on com. 
Mr Chamberlain himself had proposed only to take it off as 
regards colonial, and not foreign comi — ^thus inaugurating a 
preferential system. But a majority of the cabinet supported 
Mr Ritchie. The remission of this tax, after all the conviction 
with which its restoration had been supported a ye«^r before, 
was very difficult for the party itself to stomach, and on any 
ground it was a distasteful act, loyally as the party followed ! 
their leader^ But to those who had looked to it as providing I 
a lever for a gradual change in the established fiscal system, 1 


I the volte-face was a bitter blow, and at once there began, though 
I not at first openly, a split between the more rigid free-traders — 
' advocates of cheap food and free inerts — and those who 
desired to use the opportunities of a tariff, of however moderate 
a kind, for attaining national and imperial and not merely 
revenue advantages. This idea, which had for some time been 
floating in Mr Chamberlain^s mind (see especially his speech 
at Birmingham of May 16, 1902), now took full possession of it 
For the moment he remained in the cabinet, but the seed of 
dissension was sown. The first public intimation of his views 
was given in a speech to his constituents at Birmingham (May 15, 
1903), when he outlined a plan for raising more money by a 
rearranged tariff, partly to obtain a preferential system for the 
empire and partly to produce funds for social reform at home. 
On May 28th in the House of Commons he spoke on the same 
subject, and declared if you are to give a preference to the 
colonies, you must put a tax on food.’’ Considered in the light 
of after events, this putting the necessity of food-taxes in the 
forefront was decidedly injudicious ; but imperialist conviction 
and enthusiasm were more conspicuous than electioneering tact 
m the launching of Mr Chamberlain’s new scheme. 

The movement grew quickly, its supporters including a 
number of the cleverest younger politicians and journalists in 
the Unionist party. The idea of tariff reform — to broaden the 
basis of taxation, to introduce a preference, and to stimulate 
home industries and increase employment— took firm root; 
and the political economists of the party — Prof. W. Cunningham, 
Prof, W. Ashley and Prof. W. A. S. Hewins, in particular — 
brought effective criticism to bear on the one-sided “ free trade 
in vogue. The first demand was for inquiry. The country was 
still bearing an income-tax of elevenpence in the pound ; it 
appeared that the old sources of revenue were inadequate ; and 
meanwhile the statistics of trade, it was argued, showed that 
the English free-import system hampered English trade while 
providing the foreigner with a free market. Mr Chamberlain 
and his supporters argued that since 1870 certain other countries 
(Germany and the United States), with protective tariffs, Imd 
increased their trade in much larger proportion, while English 
trade had only been maintained by the increased business done 
with British colonies, A scientific inquiry into the facts was 
needed. By the Opposition, who now found themselves the 
defenders of conservatism in the established fiscal policy of the 
country, this whole argument was .scouted ; but for a time the 
demand merely for inquiry, and the production of figures, gave 
no sufficient occasion for dissension among Unionists, even when, 
like Sir M. Hicks Beach, they were convinced free-importers 
on purely economic grounds ; and Mr Balfour {q-v,), as premier, 
managed to hold his colleagues and party together by taking the 
line that particular opinions on economic subjects should not 
be made a test of party loyalty. The Board of Trade was set 
to work to produce fiscal Blue-books, and hum-drum politicians 
who had never shown any genius for figures suddenly blossomed 
out into arithmeticians of the deepest dye. The Tariff Reform 
League was founded in order to further Mr Chamberlain’s 
policy, holding its inaugural meeting on July 21st ; and it 
began to take an active part in issuing leaflets and in work at 
by-elections. Discussion proceeded hotly on the merits of a 
preferential tariff, and on August 15th a manifesto app^ed 
against it signed by fourteen professors or lecturers on political 
economy, including Mr Leonard Courtnev, Professor Edgeworth, 
Professor Marshall, Professor Bastaole, Professor Smart, 
Professor J, S. Nicholson, Professor Conner, Mr Bowley, Mr E. 
Cannan and Mr L. R. Phelps,— men of admitted competence, 
yet, after all, of no higher authority than the economists support- 
ing Mr Chamberlain, such as Dr Cunningham and Professor 
Ashley. 

Meanwhile, the death of Lord Salisbury (August 22) removed 
a weighty figure from the councils of the Unionist party* The 
cabinet met several times at the b^inning of September, and 
the question of theii* attitude towards the problem became 
acute. The public had its first intimation of impending events 
in the appearance on September ifith or Mr Balfour’s Ecommic 
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Notes on Insular Free Trade, which had been previously cir- 
culated as a cabinet memorandum. The next day appeared 
the Board of Trade Fiscal Blue-book. And on the i8th the 
resignations were announced, not only of the more rigid free- 
traders in the cabinet, Mr Rkchie and Lord George Hamilton, 
but also of Mr Chamberlain. Letters in cordial terms were 
published, which had passed between Mr Chaml>erlain (September 
9) and Mr Balfour (September 16). Mr Chamberlain pointed 
out that he was committed to a preferential scheme involving 
new duties on food, and could not remain in the government 
without prejudice while it was excluded from the party pro- 
gramme ; remaining loyal to Mr Balfour and his general objects, 
he could best promote this course from outside, and he suggested 
that the government might confine its policy to the “ assertion 
of our freedom in the case of all commercial relations with 
foreign countries/’ Mr Balfour, while reluctantly admitting 
the necessity of Mr Chamberlain's taking a freer hand, expressed 
his agreement m the desirability of a closer fiscal union with the 
colonies, but questioned the immediate practicability of any 
scheme ; he was willing to adopt fiscal reform so far as it covered 
retaliatory duties, but thought that the exclusion of taxation 
of food from the party programme was in existing circumstances 
necessary, so long as public opinion was not ripe. At the same 
time he welcomed the fact that Mr Chamberlain's son, Mr 
Austen Chamberlain, was ready to remain a member of the 
government. Mr Austen Chamberlain (b. 1863) accordingly 
became the new chancellor of the exchequer ; he was already 
in the cabinet as postmaster-general, having previously made 
his mark as civil lord of the admiralty (1895-1900), and financial 
secretary to the treasury (1900-1902). 

From the turning-point of Mr Chamberlain’s resignation, it is 
not necessary here to follow in detail the discussions and dis- 
sensions in the party as a whole in its relations with the prime 
minister (see Balfour, A. J.). It is sufficient to say that while 
Mr Balfour’s sympathetic “ send off ” appeared to indicate his 
inclination towards Mr Chamberlain’s programme, if only further 
support could be gained for it, his endeavour to keep the party 
together, and the violent opposition which gathered against 
Mr Chamberlain’s scheme, combined to make his real attitude 
during the next two years decidedly obscure, both sections of the 
party — free-traders and tariff reformers — being induced from 
time to time to regard him as on their side. The tariff reform 
movement itself was now, however, outside the purely official 
programme, and Mr Chamberlain (backed by a majority of the 
Unionist members) threw himself with impetuous ardour into a 
crusade on its behalf, while at the same time supporting Mr 
Balfour in parliament, and leaving it to him to decide as to the 
policy of going to the country when the time should be ripe. 
In his own words, he went in front of the Unionist army as a 
pioneer, and if his army was attacked he would go back to it ; in 
no conceivable circumstances would he allow himself to be put in 
any sort of competition, direct or indirect, with Mr Balfour, his 
friend and leader, whom he meant to follow (October 6). 

On October 6th he opened his campaign with a speech at 
Glasgow. Analysing the trade statistics as between 1872 and 
1902, he insisted that British progress involved a relative decline 
compared with that of protectionist foreign countries like Ger- 
many and the United States ; Great Britain exported less and 
lesd of manufactured goods, and imported more and more ; the 
exports to foreign countries had decreased, and it was only the 
increased exports to the colonies that maintained the British 
position. This was the outcome of the working of a one-sided 
free-trade system. Now was the time, and it might soon be lost, 
for consolidating British trade relations with the colonics. 
If the mother country and her daughter states did not draw 
closer, they would inevitably drift apart. A further increase of 
£26,000,000 a year in the trade with the colonies might be 
obtained by a preferential tariff, and this meant additional 
employment at home for r66,ooo workmen, or subsistence for a 
population of a far kiger number. His positive profHmis were ; 
(r) no Wx Dtt raw mteriab ; (2) a small tax on food other than 
colonials e,g, two shillings a quarter on ioteign cotn but excepting 


maize, and 5 % on meat and dairy produce excluding bacon ; (3) 
^ % general tariff on imported manufactured goods. To meet 

any increased cost of living, he proposed to reduce the duties on 
tea, sugar and other articles of general consumption, and he 
estimated that his scheme would m no case increase a working- 
man’s expenditure, and in most cases would reduce it. I'he 
colonies,” he said, ” are prepared to meet us ; in return for a very 
moderate preference, they will give us a substantial advantage 
in their markets.” This speech, delivered with characleristic 
vigour and Imperialistic entliusiasm, was the type of others 
which followed in quick succession during the year. At Green- 
ock next day he emphasized the necessity of retaliating against 
foreign tariffs — “ 1 never like being hit without striking back.” 
The practice of ** dumping ” must l)e iairly met , if foreign goods 
were brought into England to undeisell British manufacturers, 
either the Fair Wages Clause and the Factory Acts and the Com- 
pensation Act would have to be repealed, or the workmen would 
have to take lower wages, or lose their work. “ Agriculture has 
been practically destroyed, sugar has gone, silk has gone, iron is 
threatened, wool is threatened, cotton will go ! How long are 
you going to stand it ? On October 20th he spoke at New- 
castle, on the 2ist at Tynemouth, on the 27th at Liverpool, 
insisting that free-trade had never been a working-class measure 
and that it could not be reconciled with trade-unionism ; on 
November 4th at Birmingham, on the 20th at Cardiff, on the 
2ist at Newport, and on December i6th at Leeds. In all these 
speeches he managed to point his argument by application to 
local industries. In the Leeds speech he announced that, with a 
view to drawing up a scientific model tariff, a non-political 
commission of representative experts w^ould be appointed under 
the auspices of the Tariff Reform League to take evidence from 
every trade ; it included many heads of businesses, and Mr Charles 
Booth, the eminent student of social and industrial London, with 
Sir Robert Herbert m chairman, and Professor W. A, S. Hewins 
as secretary. The name of ” Tariff Commission,” given to this 
voluntary and unofficial body, was a good deal criticized, but 
though flouted by the political free-traders it set to work in 
earnest, and accumulated a mass of evidence as to the real facts 
of trade, which promised to be invaluable to economic inquirers. 
On January i8th, 1904, Mr Chamberlain ended his series oi 
speeches by a great meeting at the Guildhall, in the city of 
London, the key-note being his exhortation to his audience to 
‘‘ think imperially.” 

All this activity on Mr Chamberlain’s part represented a great 
physical and intellectual feat on the part of a man now sixty- 
seven years of age ; but his bodily vigour and comparatively 
youthful appearance were essential features of his personality. 
Nothing like this campaign had been known in the political world 
since Mr Gladstone’s Midlothian days ; and it produced a great 
public impression, stirring up both supporters and opponents. 
Free-trade unionists like Lord Goseben and Lord Hugh Cecil, and 
the Liberal leaders — for whom Mr Asquith became the principal 
spokesman, though Lord Rosebery’s criticisms also had consider- 
able weight — found new matter m Mr Chamberlain’s speeches 
for their contention that any radical change in the traditional 
English fiscal policy, established now for sixty years, would only 
result in evil. The broad fact remained tliat while Mr Chamber- 
lain’s activity gathered round him the bulk of the Unionist 
members and an enthusiastic band of economic sympathizers, 
the country as a whole remained apathetic and unconvinced. 
One reason was the intellectual difficulty of the subject and the 
double-faced character of all arguments from statistics, which 
were either incomprehensible or disputable ; another was the 
fact that substantially this was a political movement, and that 
tariff reform was, after all, only one in a corqpleicity of political 
issues, most of which during this period were being interpreted 
by the electorate in a sense hostile to the Unionist party. Mr 
Chamberlain had relied on his personal mfiuence, which from 
1895 to 1902 hod been supreme ; but his own resignation, and the 
eoimie of events, had since 1903 made his personafity lessauthori:^ 
tative, and new interests— such as the opposition to the Educa- 
tion Act, to the heavy taxation, and to Chinese labour in the 
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Transvaal, a-nd indignation over the revelations concerned with 
the war— were monopolmng attention, to the weakening of his 
hold on the public. The revival in trade, and the production of 
new statistics which appeared to stultify Mr Chamberlain's 
prophecies of progressive decline, enabled the free - trade 
champions to reassure their audiences as to the very foundation 
of his case, and to represent the whole tariff reform movement as 
no less unneoessary than risky. Moreover, the split in the 
Unionist party brought the united Liberal party in full force into 
the field, and at last the country began to think that the danger 
of Irish Home Rule was practically over, and that a Liberal 
majority might be returned to power in safety, with the prospect 
of providing an alternative government which would assure 
commercial repose (Lord Rosebery’s phrase), relief from extra- 
vagant expenditure, and— as the working- classes were led to 
believe — a certain amount of labour legislation which the Tory 
leaders would never propose. On the other hand the colonies 
took a great interest in the new movement, though without 
putting any such pressure on the home public as Mr Chamberlain 
might have expected. At the opening of 1904 he was officially 
invited by Mr Deakin, the prime minister of the Commonwealth, 
to pay a visit to Australia, in order to expound his scheme, 
being promised an enthusiastic welcome “ as the harbinger of 
commercial reciprocity between the mother country and her 
colonies." Mr Chamberlain, however, declined ; his work at 
home was too pressing. 

From the end of Mr Chamberlain’s series of expository speeches 
on his scheme of tariff reform, onwards during the various fiscal 
debates and di.scus.sions of 1904, it is unnecessary to follow 
events in detail. The scheme was now before the country, and 
Mr Chamberlain was anxious to take its verdict. Time was not 
on his side at his age, an<l if he had to be beaten at one election 
he was anxious to get rid of the other issues which would encumber 
the popular vote, and to press on to a second when he would 
be on the attacking side. But he would make no move which 
would embarrass Mr Balfour in parliament, and adhered to fiis 
promise of loyalty. The result was a long-drawn-out interval, 
while the government held on and its supporters became more 
embittered over their differences, Mr Chamberlain needed a rest, 
and was away in Italy and Egypt from March to May, and again 
in November. He made three important speeches at Welbeck 
(August 4), at Luton (October 5), and at Limehouse (December 
15), but he had nothing substantial to add to his case, and 
the party situation continued in all its embarrassments. Mr 
Balfour’s introduction of his promise (at Edinburgh on October 3) 
to convene an imperial conference after the general election if the 
Unionists came back to power, in order to discuss a scheme for 
fiscal union, represented an academic rather than a practical 
advance, since the by-elections showed that the Unionists were 
certain to be defeated. The one important new development 
concerned the Liberal-Unionist organization. In January some 
correspondence was published between Mr Chamberlain and 
the duke of Devonshire, dating from the previous October, as 
to difficulties arising from the central Liberal-Unionist organiza- 
tion subsidizing local associations which had adopted the pro- 
gramme of tariff reform. The duke objected to this departure 
from neutrality, and sugge.sted that it was becothing impossible 
with any advantage to maintain under existing circumstances 
the existence of the Liberal-Unionist organization." Mr Chamber- 
lain retorted that this was a matter for a general meeting of 
delegates to decide ; if the duke was outvoted he might resign 
his presidency ; for his own part he was prepared to allow the 
local associations to be subsidized impartially, so long as they 
supported the government, but he was not prepared for the 
violent disruption, which the duke apparently contemplated, 
of an association so necessary to the success of the Unionist 
cause. The duke was in a difficult position as president of the 
organization, since most* of the local associations supported 
Mr Chamberlain, and he replied that the differences between 
them were vital, and he would not be responsible for dividing 
the association into sections, but would rather resign. Mr 
Chamberlain then called a general meeting on his own responsi- 


bility in February, when a new constitution was proposed ; 
and in May, at the annual meeting of the Liberal-Unionist council, 
the free-food Unionists, being in a miiiority, retired, and the 
association was reorganized under Mr Chamberlain’s auspices, 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Selborne (both of them cabinet 
ministers) becoming vice-presidents. On July 14th the recon- 
stituted Liberal-Unionist organization held a great demonstration 
in the Albert Hall, and Mr Chamberlain’s success in ousting 
the duke of Devonshire and the other free-trade members of 
the old Liberal-Unionist party, and imposing his own fiscal 
policy upon the Liberal-Unionist caucus, was now complete. 

During the spring and summer of 1905 Mr Chamberlain’s 
more active supporters were in favour of forcing a dissolution 
by leaving the government in a minority, but he himself preferred 
to leave matters to take their course, so long as the prime minister 
was content to be publicly identified with the policy of eventually 
fighting on tariff reform lines. Speaking at the Albert Hall in 
July Mr Chamberlain pushed somewhat further than before 
his embrace " of Mr Balfour ; and in the autumn, when foreign 
affairs no longer dominated the attention of the government, 
the crisis rapidly came to a head. In reply to Mr Balfour’s 
appeal for the sinking of differences (Newcastle, November 14), 
Mr Chamberlain insisted at Bristol (November 21) on the adop- 
tion of his fiscal policy; and Mr Balfour resigned on December 4, 
on the ground that he no longer retained the confidence of the 
party. At the crushing Unionist defeat in the general election 
which followed in January 1906, Mr Chamberlain was triumph- 
antly returned for West Birmingham, and all the divisions of 
Birmingham returned Chamberlainite members. Amid the wreck 
of the party —Mr Balfour and several of his colleagues themselves 
losing their seats — he had the consolation of knowing that the 
tariff reformers won the only conspicuous successes of the election. 
But he had no desire to set himself up as leader in Mr Balfour’s 
place, and after private negotiations with the ex-prime minister, 
a common platform was arranged between them, on which 
Mr Balfour, for whom a seat was found in the City of London, 
should continue to lead the remnant of the party. The formula 
was given in a letter from Mr Balfour of February 14th (see 
Balfour, A. J.) which admitted the necessity of making fiscal 
reform the first plank in the Unionist platform, and accepted a 
general tariff on manufactured goods and a small duty on foreign 
corn as ** not in principle objectionable.’' 

It may be left to future historians to attempt a considered 
judgment on the English tariff reform movement, and on Mr 
Chamberlain's responsibility for the Unionist dibacle of 1906. 
But while his enemies taunted him with having twice wrecked his 
party — first the Radical party under Mr Gladstone, and secondly 
the Unionist party under Mr Balfour — no well-informed critic 
doubted his sincerity, or failed to recognize that in leaving the 
cabinet and embarking on his fiscal campaign he showed real 
devotion to an idea. In championing the cause of imperial 
fiscal union, by means involving the abandonment of a system 
of taxation which had become part of British orthodoxy, he 
followed the guidance of a profound conviction that the stability 
of the empire and the very existence of the hegemony of the 
United Kingdom depended upon the conversion of public 
opinion to a revision of the current economic doctrine. The^:e 
were doubtless miscalculations at the outset as to the resistance 
to be encountered. But from the purely {larty point of view 
he was entitled to say that he followed the path of loyalty to 
Mr Balfour which he had marked out from the moment of his 
resignation, and that he persistently refused to be put in com- 
petition with him as leader. Even in the absen^ of the new issue, 
defeat was foredoomed for Mr Balfour's administoatibn by the 
ordinary course of political events ; and it might fairly be claimed 
that Chinese slavery," " passive resistance," and labour 
irritation at the Taff Vale judgment (see Tradi: Unions) were 
mainly responsible for the Unionist collapse. Time aloiie would 
show whellier the system of free imports could be permanently 
reconciled with Britisdi imperial policy or commercial prosperitv* 
It remained the fact that Mr Chamberlain staked an alreat^ 
established position on his refusal to ooaqir’omise with his 
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convictions on a question which appeared to him of vital and 
immediate importance. 

Mr Chamberlain\s own activity in the political field was cut 
short in the middle of the sesvsion of 1906 by a serious attack of 
pout, which was at first minimized by his friends, but which, 
It was gradually discovered, had completely crippled him. 
Though encouragement was given to the idea that he might 
return to the House of Commons, where he continued to retain 
his seat for Birmingham, he was quite incapacitated for any 
public work ; and this invalid condition was protracted through- 
out 1907, 1908 and 1909. But he remained in the background as 
the inspire! and adviser of the Tariff Reformers. The cause 
made continuous headway at by-elections, and though the general 
election of January 1910 gave the Unionists no majority it saw 
them returned in much increased strength, which was chiefly 
due to the support obtained for tariff reform principles. Mr 
Chamberlain himself was returned unopposed for West Birming- 
ham again. (H. Ch.) 

CHAMBERLAIN, JOSHUA LAWRENCE (1828- ), Ameri- 

can soldier and educationalist, was born at Brewer, Maine, 
on the 8th of September 1828. He graduated at Bowdoin College 
in 1852, and at the Bangor Theological Seminary in 1855, and 
was successively tutor in logic and natural theology (i855'“i856), 
professor of rhetoric and oratory (1856-1861), and professor 
of modern languages (1861-1865), at Bowdoin. In 1S62 he 
entered the Federal army as lieutenant-colonel of the 20th 
Maine Infantr>\ His military career was marked by great 
personal bravery and energy and intrepidity as a leader. He 
was six times wounded, and participated in all the important 
battles in the East from Antietam onwards, including Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Cold Harbor, 
Petersburg and Five Forks. For his conduct at Petersburg, 
where he was severely wounded, he was promoted to be brigadier- 
general of volunteers. He was breveted major-general of 
\'oluntcers on the 29th of March 1865, and led the Federal 
advance in the final operations against General R. E. Lee. 
In 1893 he received a Congressional medal of honour for daring 
heroism and great tenacity in holding his position on the Little 
Round Top and carrying the advance position on the Great 
Round Top at the Battle of Gettysburg.’” After the war he was 
again professor of rhetoric and oratory at Bowdoin in 1865-1866, 
and in 1867-1870 was governor of Maine, having been elected 
as a Republican. From 187 1 to 1883 he was president of Bowdoin 
College, and during 1874-1879 was professor of mental and moral 
philosophy also. Appointed in 1880 by Alonzo Garcelon, the 
retiring governor, to protect the property and institutions of the 
state until a new governor should be duly qualified, and acting 
as major-general of the state militia, Chamberlain did much to 
avert possible civil war, at a time of great political excitement 
and bitter partisan feelings (Ree Maine : History.) In 1883- 
1885 he was a lecturer on political science and public law at 
Bow:doin, and in 1900 became surveyor of customs for the district 
of Portland, Maine. He published Maine, Her Place in History 
(1877), and edited Universities and Their Sons (6 vols., 1898). 

CHAMBERLAIN, SIR NEVILLE BOWLES (1820-1902), 
British field marshal, was the third son of Sir Henry Chamberlain, 
first baronet, consul-general and charg6 d’affaires in Brazil, and 
was bom at Rio on the loth of January 1820. He entered the 
Indian army in 1837, served as a subaltern in the first Afghan 
War (1839-42), and was wounded on six occasions. He was 
attached to the Governor-General's Bodyguard at the battle 
of Mahorajpur, in the Gwalior campaign of 1843, was appointed 
military secretary to the governor of Bombay in 1^6, and 
honorary aide-dercamp to the governor-general of India in 1847. 
He served on the staff throughout the Punjab campaign of 184^ 
49, and was given a brevet majority. In 1850 be was appointed 
cpmmandant of the Punjab military police^ and in 1852 military 
secretary to the Punjab government, promoted lieut.-colonel kx 
1854, he waa given the command of the Punjab. Frontier Force 
with tank of brigadier-general, and ^commanded in several 
Against the fontler tribes* In the Indian Mutiny 
he succeeded Colonel Chester as adjutaut^eneral of the Indian 
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army, and distinguished himself at the siege of Delhi, where he 
was severely wounded. He was rewarded with a brevet- 
colonelcy, the appointment of A.D.C. to the queen, and the C,B. 
He w^ reappointed to the command of the Punjab Frontier 
Force in 1858, and commanded in the Umbeyla campaign (1863), 
in which he was severely wounded. He was now made major- 
general for distinguished service and a KC.B. He was made 
K.C.S.L in 1866, lieut.-generol in 1872, G.C.S T. in 1873, G.C.B. 
in 1875, and general in 1877. From 1876 to 1881 he was com* 
mander-in-chief of the Madras army, and in 1878 was sent on 
a mission to the amir of Afghanistan, whose refusal to allow 
him to enter the country precipitated the second Afghan War. 
He was for some time acting military member of the council of 
the governor-general of India. He retired in 1886, was made 
a field marshal in 1900, and died on the i8th of Fcbruaiy 1902. 

An excellent biography by G. W. Forrest appeared in 1 

CHAMBERLAIN (O. Fr. chamberlain, chamherlenc, Mod. Fr. 
chambellan, from O. H. Ger. Chamarhttg, ChamarltNc, whence 
also the Med. Lat. cambellanus, camerlmgus, canterlengus ; Ital. 
camerhngo ; Span, camerlengo, compounded of O. H. Ger. 
Chamara, Kamara [Lat. camera, chamber ”], and the Ger. 
suffix -hng), etymologically, and also to a large extent historically, 
an officer charged with the superintendence of domestic affairs. 
Such were the chamberlains of monasteries or cathedrals, who 
had charge of the finances, gave notice of chapter meetings, and 
provided the materials neces.sary for the various services. In 
these cases, as in that of the apostolic chamberlain of the Roman 
see, the title was borrowed from the usage of the courts of the 
western secular princes. A royal chamberlain is now a court 
official whose function is in general to attend on the person of 
the sovereign and to regulate the etiquette of the palace. He is 
the representative of the medieval camberlanus, cambellanus, 
or ciibtcularius, whose office was modelled on that of the prat^ 
fectus sacri cubicuh or cubtndarius of the Roman emperors. But 
at the outset there was another class of chamberlains, the 
camerarii, i.e. high oflicials charged with the administration of 
the royal treasury {camera). The camerarius of the Carolingian 
emperors was the ec}uivalent of the hordere or ihesaurarius 
(treasurer) of the Anglo-Saxon kings ; he develops into the 
Erzkdmmerer {archicamerartus) of the Holy Roman Empire, 
an office held by the margraves of Brandenburg, and the grand 
chambrier of France, who held his chamherie as a fief. Similarly 
in England after the Norman conquest the hordere becomes the 
chamberlain. This office was of great importance, Before the 
Conquest he had been, with the marshal, the principal officer of 
the king’s court ; and under the Norman sovereigns his functions 
were manifold. As he had charge of the administration of the 
royal household, his office was of financial importance, for a 
portion of the royal revenue was paid, not into the exchequer, but 
in camera regis. In course of time the office became hereditarj" 
and titular, but the complexities of the duties necessitated a 
division of the work, and the office was split up into three : the 
hercxlitary and sinecure office of magister camerarius or lord 
^eat chamberlain (see Lord Great Cha’mberlain), the more 
important domestic office of camerarius regis, king’s chamberlain 
or lord chamberlain (see Lord Chamberlain), and tlie cliamlwr* 
lains {camerarii) of the exchequer, two in number, who were 
originally representatives of the chamberlain at the exchequer, 
and afterwards in conjunction with the treasurer presided over 
that department. In 1826 the last of these oflicials died, when 
by an act passed fortyrfour years earlier they disappeared. 

In France the office of grand chambrier was early overshadowed 
by the chamberlains {cubicularii, camheUani, but sometimes 
also camerarii), officials in close personal attendance on the king, 
men at first of low rank, but of great and ever-increasing in* 
flufjnee. As the office of grand chambrier, held by great feudal 
nobles seldom at court, became more and more honorary, the 
chamberlains grew in power, in numbers and in rank, until, 
in the 13th century, one of them emerges as a great officer 
of state, the chambeUdn ie Frame m grand ekamMlan (also 
rmgieter cambeUanorum, mestre chamberUm), who at times shares 
wito the grand chambrier the revenues derived from certain 
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trades in the city of Pam (see Keges:um Memorahum Cametae 
computorumf quoted in dw Cange, s. Camerarius), The honorary 
office of grand chambner surv^jved till the time of Henry 
who was himself the last to hold it before his accession ; that of 
grand ckambellan, which in its turn soon became purely honorary^ 
survived till the Revolution. Among the prerogatives of the 
grand chainbellan whkh survived to the last not the least 
valued was the right to hand the king his shirt at the ceremonial 
lev^e. The offices of grand chambellan, premier chambellan, and 
chambellan were revived by Napoleon, continued under the 
Restoration, abolished by Louis Philippe, and again restored 
by Napoleon HI. 

In the papal Curia the apostolic chamberlain (Lat. carnet arins, 
Ital. ramerlingo) occupies a very important position. He is at 
the head of the treasury {camera thesaurariu) and, in the days oi 
the temporal power, not only administered the papal finances 
but possessed an extensive civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
During a vacancy of the Holy See he is at the head of the ad- 
ministration ot the Roman Church. The office dates from the 
nth century, when it superseded that of archdeacon of the 
Roman ('hurch, and the close personal lelations of the camerartus 
with the pope, together with the fact that he is the official 
guardian of the ceremonial vestments and treasures, point to 
the fact that he is also the representative of the former vestararius 
and vtce^domtnus y whose functions were merged in the new 
office^ of which the idea and title were probably borrowed from 
the usage of the secular courts of the West(ninschius, 
i. 405, &c.). There are also attached to the papal household 
ifamigUa pmttficia) a large number of chamberlains whose 
functions are more or less ornamental. These are divided into 
several categories : i>rivy chamberlains (cammeri segreit), 
chamberlains, assistant and honorary chamberlains. These 
are gentlemen of rank and belong to the highest class of the 
household {famiglia nobile). 

In England the modern representatives of the cubtcularii are 
the gentlemen and grooms of the lied-chamber, m Germany the 
Kammerherr {Kdmmerer^ from camerartus^ in Bavaria and Austria) 
and Kamrmrjunker. The insignia of their office is a gold key 
attached to their coats behind. 

Many corporations appoint a chamberlain. The most 
important m England is the chamberlain of the corporation 
of the city of London, who is treasurer of the corporation, 
admits persons entitled to the freedom of the city, and, in 
the chamberlain's court, of which he and the vice-chamberlain 
are judges, exercises concurrent jurisdiction with the police 
court in determining disputes between masters and apprentices. 
Formerly nominated by the crown, since 1688 he has been elected 
annually by the liverymen. He has a salary of £2000 a year. 
Similarly in Germany the administration of the finances of a 
city is called the Kdmmt^ei and the official in charge of it the 
Kammerer. 

See also State, Great Officers of ; Household, Royal ; dia 
Cange, Gfossarmm^ b. “ Camerazius " and “ CambeUanus " ; P^re 
Auselnie (Pierre de Guibours), Hni. ghi^cUogtque et chronologique cU 
la maison royale de France^ (9 vols., 3rd ed , 1726“! 733) ; A. 
Lnchaire, Manuel des institutions fraufaises (Paris, 1892) ; W. R. 
Anson, Law and Custom of the ConstttuUon (Oxford, 1896) ; Hinschius, 
Kifohenreoht^ i. 405 (Berlin, 1869). 

CHAMBERLAYNE, WILLIAM (1619-1679), English poet, 
was born in 1619. Nothing is known of his history except that 
he practised as a physician at Shaftesbury in Dorsetshire, and 
fought on the Royalist side at the second battle of Newbury. 
He died on the irth of July 1679. His works are : Phasrmnida 
(1659), a verse romance in five books ? Lom^s Victory (1658), a 
tragi-comedy, acted under another title in i6j8 at the Theatre 
Royal ; England's Jubilee (1660), a poem in honour of the 
Restoration, A prose version of Phairormida^ entitled Eromena^ 
or the Noble Stf anger, appeared in *683. Southey speaks of him 
as a poet to whom I am indebted for laafiiy houts of delight.*' 
PharonHida was reprinted by S. W. Singer in 1820, and again 
in 190'^ by Prof, G, Saintsbury in Minor Poets of rtr Caroline 
Period (vol i.). The poem is loose in eonstmetion, but contains 
some passages of great beMsty, 


CHAMBERS, EPHRAIM (d. 1740), English encyclopaedist, 
was born at Kendal, Westmorland, in the latter part of the 17th 
century. He was apprenticed to a globe-maker in London, but 
having conceived the plan of his Cyclopaedia, or Universal 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, he devoted himself entirely to it* 
The first edition appeared by subscription in 1728, in two vols, 
fol., and dedicated to the king (see Encyclopaedia). The 
Encyclopedie of Diderot and d'Alembert owed its inception to a 
French translation of Chambers's work. In addition to the Cyclo- 
paedia, Chambers wrote for the Literary Magazine (1735-1736), 
and translated the History and Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Parts (1742), and the Practice of Perspective from the 
French of Jean Duteeuil. He died on the 15th of May 1740. 

CHAMBERS, GEORGE (1803-1840), English marine painter, 
born at Whitby, Yorkshire, was the son of a seaman, and for 
several years he pursued his father’s calling. While at sea he 
was in the habit of sketching the different classes of vessels. His 
master, observing this, gratified him by cancelling his indentures, 
and thus set him free to follow his natural bent. Chambers then 
apprenticed himself to an old woman who kept a painter's shop 
in Whitby, and began by house-painting. He also took lessons 
of a drawing-master, and found a ready sale for small and cheap 
pictures of shipping. Coming afterwards to London, he was 
employed by Thomas Homer to assist in painting the great 
panorama of London for the Colosseum (the exhibition building 
m Regent’s Park, demolished towards i860), and he next became 
scene-painter at the Pavilion theatre. In 1834 he was elected 
an associate, and in 1836 a full member, of the Water-colour 
Society. His best works represent naval battles. Two of these — 
the “ Bombardment of Algiers in 1836,” and the ** Capture of 
Porto Bello '’—are in Greenwich hospital. Not long before his 
death he was introduced to William IV., and his professional 
prospects brightened ; but his constitution, always frail, gave 
way, and he died on the 28th of October 1840. 

A Life, by John Watkins, was published in 1841. 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT (1802-1871), Scottish author and 
publisher, was born at Peebles on the loth of July 1802. He 
wa.s sent to the local schools, and gave evidence of unusual 
literary taste and ability. A small circulating library in the 
town, and a copy of the Encyclopaedia Bntannica which his 
father had purchased, furnished him with stores of reading of 
which he eagerly availed himself. Long afterwards he wrote 
of his early years — “ Books, not playthings, filled my hands in 
childhood. At twelve I was deep, not only in poetry and fiction, 
but in encyclopaedias." Robert had been destined for the 
church, but this design had to be abandoned for lack of means. 
Ilie family removed to Edinburgh in 1813, and in 1818 Robert 
began business as a bookstall-keeper in I^ith Walk. He was 
then only sixteen, and his whole stock consisted of a few old 
books belonging to his father. In 1819 his elder brother William 
bad begun a similar business, and the two eventually united as 
partners in the publishing firm of W. & R. Chambers. Robert 
Chambers showed an enthusiastic interest in the history and 
antiquities of Edinburgh, and found a most congenial task in 
his Traditions of Edinburgh (a vols., 1824), whkh secured for him 
the approval and tlie personal friendship of Sir Walter Scott. 
A History of the Rebellions in Scotland from f6jS to (S 
vols., 1828) and numerous other works followed. 

In the beginning of 1832 William Chambers started a weekly 
publication under the title of Chamberses Edinburgh Journal 
(known since 1854 as Chambers's Journal of Literature, Science 
and Arts), which speedily attained a large circulation. Robert 
was at first only a contributor. After fourteen numbers had 
appeared, however, he was associated with his brother m joint- 
editor, and his collaboration contributed morC perhaps than 
anything else to the success of the Journal, 

Among the other numerous works of which Robert was in 
whole or id part the author, the BiograpkiCal tHetioHary of 
Emineftt Scotsmen (4 vols*, Glasgow, 1832-1835), tihe Cyclopaedia 
of English LOerMore {^844), the Life and of Robert Burns 
(4 vofe., 1851); Amiend Sea Margins (184®), tbt D&mestk Amdls 
of (3 vols*, l859-'i8i6i) and the Book of Days (f vols*^ 
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1863-1864) wore the moat important. Chambers's Encyclopaedia 
(1859-1868)1 with Dr Andrew Findlater as editor, was earned 
out under the superintendence of the brothers (see Encyclo- 
paedia). The Cyclopaedia of English Literature^ contains a 
series of admirably selected extracts from the best authors of 
every period, “ set in a biographical and critical histoiy^ of the 
literature itself.*’ For the Life of Bums he made diligent and 
laborious original investigations, gathering many hitherto 
unrecorded facts from the poet's sister, Mrs Begg, to whose 
benefit the whole profits of the work were generously devoted. 
Robert Chambers was a scientific geologist, and availed himself 
of tours in Scandinavia and Canada for the purpose of geological 
exploration. The results of his travels were emlx>died in 
Tracings of the North of Europe (1851) and Tracings in Iceland 
and the Faroe Islands (1856). His knowledge of geology was 
one of the principal grounds on which the authorship of the 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation (2 vols., 1843-1846) 
was eventually assigned to him. The book was published 
anonymously. Robert C'hambers was aware of the storm that 
would probably be raised at the time by a rational treatment 
of the subject, and did not wish to involve his firm in the discredit 
that a charge of heterodoxy would bring with it. The arrange- 
ments for publication were made through Alexander Ireland 
of Manchester, and the secret was so well kept that such different 
names as those of l^rince Albert and Sir Charles Lyell were 
coupled with the book. Ireland in 1884 issued a 12th edition, 
with a preface giving an account of its authorship, which there 
was no longer any reason for concealing. The Book of Days was 
Chambers’s last publication, and perhaps his most elaborate. 
It was a miscellany of popular antiquities m connexion with the 
calendar, and it is supposed that his excessive labour in connexion 
with this book hastened his death, which took place at St Andrews 
on the 17 th of March 1871. Two years before, the university 
of St Andrews had conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
laws, and he was elected a member of the Athenaeum club in 
London. It is his highest claim to distinction that he did so 
much to give a healthy tone to the cheap popular literature 
which has Income so important a factor in modern civilization. 

His brother, William Chambers (1800-1883) was bom at 
Peebles, on the 16th of April 1800. He was the financial genius 
of the publishing firm. He laid the city of Edinburgh under the 
greatest obligations by his public spirit and munificence. As 
lord provost he procured the passing m 1867 of the Improvement 
Act, which led to the reconstruction of a great part of the Old 
Town, and at a later date he proposed and carried out, largely 
at his own expense, the restoration of the noble and then 
neglected church of St Giles, making it in a sense the West- 
minster Abbey of Scotland.” This service was fitly acknow- 
ledged by the offer of a baronetcy, which he did not live to receive, 
dying on the 20th of May 1883, three days before the reopening 
of the church. He was the author of a history of St Giles’s, of 
a memoir of himself and his brother (1872), and of many other 
useful publications. On his death in 1883 Robert Chambers 
(1832-1888), son of Robert Chambers, succeeded as head of the 
firm, and edited the Journal until Ins death. His eldest son, 
CLarles Edward Stuart Chambers (b. 1859), became editor of 
the Journal and chairman of W. & R. Chambers, Limited. 

See also Memoir of Robert Chambers^ with Autobiographic RemtniS'^ 
cmces of William Chambers (1872), the 13th ed- of which (1884) has 
a supplementary chapter ; Alexander Ireland's preface to the ?2tb 
ed. (1384) of the Vestiges of Creation ; the Story of a Long and Busy 
Life (1384). by William Chambers; and some discriminating 
appreciation in James pAyn's Some Literary . Recollections (1884), 
chapter v. The Selecd Writings of Robert Chambers were puUished 
in 7 vols, in 1847, and a complete het of the works of the brothers 
is added to A Caiedogm of Some of the Rarer Books , . . tn the Collec- 
tion of C, U, S, Ctpambers (Edinburgh, i8gi). 

GMAMBBRSt SIB WILUAM (17^6-1796), British architect, 
was the gra^ds 0 B of a rich merchant who had financed the 
armies of Charles XII., but was paid in base mon^, and whose 
spn remained in Sweden many years endeavonring to obtain 

t A new apd enlarged edition of this work, edited by David 
Patrick, LL.I),, appeared in 1903. 


redress. In 1728 the latter returned to England and settled at 
Ripon, where William, who was bom in Stockholm, vvas educated. 
At the age of sixteen he became supercargo to the Swa'dish East 
India Company, and voyaging to Canton made drawings of Chinese 
architecture, furniture and costume which served as basis for 
his Designs for Chinese Buildings ^ &c. (1757). Two years later 
he quitted the sea to study architecture seriously, and spent a 
long time in Italy, devoting special attention to the buildings 
of classical and Renaissance architects. Be also studied under 
C 16 risseau in Paris, with whom and with the sculptor Wilton he 
lived at Rome, In 1755 he returned to England with Cipriani 
and Wilton, and married the beautiful daughter of the latter. 
His first important commission was a villa for Lord Bessborough 
at Roehampton, but he made his reputation by the grounds 
he laid out and the buildings he erected at Kew between 
1757 and 1762 for Augusta, princess dowager of Wales. Some 
of them have since been demolished, but the most important, 
the pagoda, still survives. The publication in a handsome 
volume of the de.signs for these buildings assured his position in 
the profession. He was employed to teach architectural drav ing 
to the prince of Wales (George III.), and gamed further pro- 
fessional distinction in 1759 by the publication of hjs Treatise 
of Ctvtl Architecture. He began to exhibit with the Societ)’ of 
Artists in 1761 at Spring Gardens, and was one of the original 
members and treasurer of the Royal Academy when it was 
established m 1768. In 1772 he published his Dissertation on 
Oriental Gardenings which attempted to prove the infenonty 
of European to Chinese landscape gardening. As a furniture 
designer and internal decorator he Is credited with the c rcation 
of that ‘‘ Chinese Style ” which was for a time furiously popular, 
although Thomas Chippendale (g.v.) had published designs in 
that manner at a somewhat earlier date. It is not unrea.soruible 
to count the honours as divided, since Chippendale unques- 
tionably adapted and altered the Chinese shapes in a manner 
better to fit them for European use. To the rage for every 
possible form of chinoiserte, for which he is chiefly responsible, 
Sir William Chambers owed much of his .success in life. He 
became architect to the king and queen, comptroller of his 
maje.sty’s works, and afterwards surveyor-general. In 1775 
was appointed architect of Somerset House, his greatest monu- 
ment, at a salary of £2000 a year. He also de.signed town 
mansions for Earl Gower at Whiteliall and Lord Melbourne in 
Piccadilly, built Charlemont House, Dublin, and Duddingston 
House near Edinburgh. He designed the market house at 
Worcester, was employed by the earl of Pembroke at Wilton, by 
the duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, and by the duke of Bedford 
in Bloomsbury. The state coach of George IIL, his constant 
patron, was his work ; it is now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Although his practice was mainly Classic, he made 
Gothic additions to Milton Abbey in Dorset, Sir William Chambers 
achieved considerable distinction as a designer of furniture. In 
addition to his work in the Chinese style and in the contemporary 
fashions, he was the author of what is probably the most 
ambitious and monumental piece of furniture ever produced in 
England. This was a combined bureau, dressing-case, jewel- 
cabinet and organ, made for ('harles IV., king of Spain, in 1793. 
These combination pieces were in the taste of the time, and the 
effort displays astonishing ingenuity and resource. The panels 
were painted by W. Hamilton, R.A., with representations of the 
four seasons, night and morning, fire and water, Juno and Ceres, 
together with representations of the Golden Bleece and the 
Immaculate Conception. The organ in the domed top is m a 
case decorated with ormolu and Wedgwood. This remarkable 
achievement, which possesses much sober elegance, formed part 
of the loan collection of English furniture at the E'ranco- 
British Exhibition in London in 1908. Sir William Chambers 
numbered among his friends Dr Johnson, Goldsmith, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, David Garrick and Dr Burney. 

CHAMBBRS (the Fr. chambfa from Lat. canma^ a room), a 
term used generally of rooms or apartments, but especially in 
law of the iSfices of a lawyer or the semi-priyate rooms in which 
judges or judicial officers deal with questions of practice and 
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other matters not of sufficient importance to be dealt with in 
court. It is a matter of doubt at what period the practice of 
exercising jurisdiction “ in chambers commenced in England ; 
there is no statutory sanction before 1821, though the custom 
can be traced back to the 17 th century. An act of 1821 provided 
for sittings in chambers between terms, and an act of 1822 
empowered the sovereign to call upon the judges by warrant to 
sit in chambers bn as many days in vacation as should seem fit, 
while the Law Terms Act 1830 defined the jurisdiction to ht 
exercised at chambers. The Judges* Chambers Act 1867 was 
the first act, however, to lay down proper regulations for chamber 
work, and the Judicature Act 1873 preserved that jurisdiction 
and gave power to increase it as might be directed or authorized 
by rules of court to be thereafter made. (See Chancery; 
King’s Bench, Court of.) 

CHAMBERSBURG» a borough and the county-seat of Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., at the confluence of Conoco- 
cheague Creek and Falling Spring, 52 m. S.W. of Harrisburg. 
Pop. (1890) 7863; (1900) 8864, of whom 769 were negroes; 
(1906, est.) 9658. It is served by the Cumberland Valley and 
the Western Maryland railways, and is connected by electric 
lines with Greencastle, Waynesboro, Caledonia, a beautiful park 
in the Pennsylvania timber reservation, on South Mountain, 
12 m. east of Chambersburg, and Pen Mar, a summer resort, 
on South Mountain, near the boundary line between Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. Chambersburg is built on an elevated 
site in the broad and fertile Cumberland Valley, and commands 
a fine view of the distant hills and dales. The borough is the 
seat of Chambersburg Academy, a preparatory school ; Penn 
Hall, a school for girls ; and Wilson College, a Presbyterian 
institution for women, opened in 1870. The Wilson College 
campus, the former estate of Colonel A. K. McClure (b. 1828), 
a well-known journalist, was laid out by Donald G. Mitchell 

Ik Marvel who was an enthusiastic landscape gardener. 
The shops of the Cumberland Valley railway are at Chambersburg, 
and among the borough’s manufactures are milling machinery, 
boilers, engines, hydraulic presses, steam-hammers, engineering 
and bridge supplies, hosiery, shoes, gloves, furniture, flour, 
paper, leather, carriages and agricultural implements ; the 
total value of its factory product m 1905 wavS $1,085,185. The 
waterworks and the electric - lighting plant are owned and 
operated by the municipality. A settlement was founded here 
in 1730 by Benjamin Chambers, in whose honour the borough 
was named, and who, immediately after General Edward 
Braddock’s defeat in 1755, built a stone fort and surrounded it 
with a stockade for the protection of the community from the 
Indians. Chambersburg was laid out in 1764 and was incor- 
porated as a borough in 1803. On the 30th of July 1864 Cham- 
bersburg was occupied by a Confederate cavalry force under 
General McCausland (acting under General Jubal A. Early’s 
orders), who, upon the refusal of the citizens to pay $100,000 
for immunity, burned a large part of the borough. 

OHAMBiRY, a city of France, capital of the department of 
Savoie, pleasantly situated in a fertile district, between two 
hills, on the rivers Leysse and Albane, 79 m. by rail S.S.W, 
of Geneva. Pop. (1906) town, 16,852 ; commune, 23,027. The 
town is irregularly built, and has only two good streets— the 
Place Saint-L^gcr and the Rue de Boigne, the latter being named 
after General Benoit Boigne (1741-1830), who left a fortune 
of 3,400,000 francs (accumulated in India) to the town. The 
principal buildings are the cathedral, dating from the 14th and 
1 5th centuries ; the Hotel-Dieu, founded in 1647 ; the castle, 
a modem building serving as the prefecture, and preserving 
only a great square tower belonging to the original Structure ; 
the palace of justice, the theatre, the barracks, and the covered 
market, which dates from 1863. Several of the squares are 
adorned with fountains ; the old ramparts of the city, destroyed 
during the French Revolution, have been converted into pubHc 
walks ; and various promenades and gardens haye b4en con- 
structed. Chamb6ry is the seat of an archbishop (raised to that 
dignity from a bishopric in 1817) and of a superior tribunal. 

It has also a Jesuit college, a royal academical society, a society 


of agriculture and commerce, a public library with 60,000 volumes, 
a museum (antiquiti^ and paintings), a botanic garden, and 
many charitable institutions. It manufactures silk^gauze, lace, 
leather and hats, and has a considerable trade in liqueurs, wine, 
lead, copper and other articles. Overlooking the town on the 
north is the Rocher de L6menc, which derives its name from the 
Lemincum of the Romans ; and in the vicinity is Les Charmettes, 
for some time (1736-1740) the residence of Rousseau. 

The origin of Chamb^ry is unknown, but its lords ore mentioned 
for the first time in 1029. In 1232 it was sold to the count of 
Savoy, Thomas L, who bestowed several important privileges on 
the inhabitants. As capital of the duchy of Savoy, it has passed 
through numerous political vicissitudes. Between 1 536 and 1713 
it was several times occupied by the French ; in 1742 it was 
captured by a Franco-Spanish army ; and in 1792 it was occupied 
by the Republican forces, and became the capital of the depart- 
ment of Mont Blanc. Restored to the house of Savoy by the 
treaties of Vienna and Paris, it was again surrendered to France 
in i860. Among the famous men whom it has given to France, 
the most important are Vaugelas (i 585-1650), Saint-R6al (1639- 
1692), and the brothers Joseph (1754-1821) and Xavier (1763- 
1852) de Maistre. 

CHAMBORD, HENRI CHARLES FERDINAND MARIE 
DIEDDONNfi, Comte de ( 1820-1883), the King Henry V.” of the 
French legitimists, was born in Paris on the 29th of September 
1820. His father was the due de Berry, the elder son of the comte 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) ; his mother was the princess 
Caroline Ferdinande Louise of Naples. Born seven months after 
the assassination of his father, he was hailed as the ‘‘ enfant du 
miracle,** and was made the subject of one of Lamartine’s most 
famous poems. He was created due de Bordeaux, and in 1821, 
as the result of a subscription organized by the government, 
received the chateau of Chambord. He was educated by tutors 
inspired by detestation of the French Revolution and its prin- 
ciples, and from the due de Damas in particular imbibed those 
ideas of divine right and of devotion to the Church to which 
he always remained true. After the revolution of July, Charles 
X. vainly endeavoured to save the Bourbon aiuse by abdicating 
in Ws favour and proclaiming him king under the title of Henry V. 
(August 2, 1830), The comte de Chambord accompanied his 
grandfather into exile, and resided successively at Holyrood, 
Prague, and Gorz. In 1841, during an extensive tour through 
Europe, he broke his leg— an accident that resulted in permanent 
lameness. The death of his grandfather, Charles X., in 1836, 
and of his uncle, the due d’Angoulme, in 1844, left him the last 
male representative of the elder branch of the Bourbon family ; 
and his marriage with the archduchess Maria Theresa, eldest 
daughter of the duke of Modena (November 7, 1846), remained 
without issue. The title to the throne thus passed to the comte 
de Paris, as representative of the Orleans branch of the house of 
Bourbon, and the history of the comte de Chambord’s life is 
largely an account of the efforts made to unite the Royalist party 
by effecting a reconciliation between the two princes. Though he 
continued to hold an informal court, both on his travels and at 
his castle of Frohsdorf, near Vienna, yet he allowed the revolution 
of 1848 and the coup d^etat of 1851 to pass without any decisive 
assertion of his claims. It was the Italian war of 1859, with its 
menace to the pope’s independence, that roused him at last to 
activity. He declared himself ready to pay with his blood for 
the triumph of a cause which was that of France, the Church, 
and Cod Himself.” Making common cause with the Church, the 
Royalists now began an active campaign agkinst the ijEmpire. 
On the 9tli of December 1866 he addressed a manifesto to General 
Saint-Priest, in which he declared the cause of the pope to be that 
of society and liberty, and held out promises of retretichih^ht, 
civil and religious liberty, and above all honesty,** A^ain^ on 
the 4tH of September 1870, after the fall theEmpitfe, Ifeinvlted 
Frenchmen to accept a government ** whose basiS j^as right and 
whose principle was honesty,” and promised to drive the enemy 
from French soii. These veigne phrases, offa^cd as a panacea to a 
nation %hting for its life, showed conclusively his want of M 
political genius ; they had as little on the Frenfch as bis 
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protest against the bon'il)ar(]inent of had on the (termans 

^ et fortune favound him I fu ( h( tlon^ phued the Republican 
party in a minoril> lu tin \ Uu)n<Ll \sst mhl\ , the abrogation of 
the liw of exile against the nn d i innh pernutted him to rtturn 
to his (OstU of (hambord ind it \\ is thtnee that on the sth of 
(uK 1871 he issued a pnx Ianiation,in uhich for the first Umt he 
publicly posed <ts hing, ind rh ( 1 in d t hit hi would m \ < r ab indon 
the white stindin] ol tin ]>ouibons lla jl ig of I h nn I\ 
francis I ^ ind ]oan of \u tor tlx tiuolom of tlu R{\»>lulion 
K( ag iin (jutUrd in ukc, and answered the attiinjits t<» mak< 
him nnounie his 1 1 urns in favour of the comte de Rins h\ tlu 
(itilaration (f<iniiarv 2^ he would never ilidu il( 

In thi folhiw ing month he hi Id t gn it g ilia ring cd Ins tdluiints 
at Antwerp, wlndi w is tli< i uis< ot s« nous (listuil> im t s \ 
constitutional! piogrammc, sigrud bv sumi 280 mimbeis of the 
National Assembly, was presented for his ac ceptani e, but without 
result f he fall of Thitrs in May 187 however, offered an oppor- 
tunity to th( Royalists by which they hastened to profit The 
comte dc Pans and the prince di ]oinville journeyed toFrohsdorf, 
ind were formally retoruilcd with the head of the family (August 
Ihe Royalists were united, the premier (the due de Broglie) 
an open adherent, the president(MaeMahon)a bent volent ntuiral 
MM Ituien Brim and ( hesm long were sent to intervuw tlu 
romte dc rhirnliord at Sal/biirg, and obtain the definite assur- 
inccs th it aloni were w inting 1 lu y returned with tlu news 
that he acre pti d thi pniu ipli s of tlu brench Revolution and the 
truolour flag But a 1 ( ttt r to Chesnclong, dated SaUburg, 27th 
of Octobf r, d(( lared that he had been misunderstood he would 
givt no gu iranlcts , he would not inaugurate his rcign by an act 
of w< iknt , nor hefi)mt ‘ li 101 ligituiu de la R^\ohition” 

‘ )( sins 1( ]nlott luii'isaiK,’ Ik added, Mt seul (ijiibk dt 
( onduiri k n ivut an fioit, parte f|ne j 11 mission et autoiiti ])our 
t c!a 1 his outspoken adherence to the principle of divine right 
did cri cht to his honesty, but it cost him the crown The due de 
Broglie carrud the septennate, and the Rcpulilic steadily estab- 
lislitd itsdf m jiopular hivour A last effort was made m the 
Nation il Ass( rnldy m ]unc 1874 liy tlu due di 1 1 Rocliefoucauld- 
Ihsaetia, who loimill) moMcl tlu nstoration ol the monarchy 
Ihe comte dc ( iiarnhord on the 2n(l of )uly issued a fresh mani- 
festo, which addi d nothing to his former declarations 1 ho 
motion was repeted In 272 to 79, and on the 25th of Pebruarv 
1875 the Assembly definite^ adoptc d the Republic as the national 
form of government hrom this time the e^omte de Chambord, 
though continuing to jiublish letters on jiolitHdl affairs, made no 
further effort to regain the throne He died it Frohsdorf on the 
24th of August 1883 

St e Manifestes ei proguimnus lohlujin^ dt M h lomtc dt C ham^ 
hord^ rS^-/Syj (1873), uul ( nnt tondauK dt lu fawilU fOMiU it 
pnn ipalement de Ic tonUt dt < hauthtud at n h n>mte dt lionillt 

(iSSp ()f the f'liorTnoii hifiiluii iflitiiiu, to hnn nitnlioii md-v 
!k m i !( ol //m;m I 1 1 l(t nfonun hit tt u<f il o i lu lit ^ I ( L omit de 
( huiiloid (tudi diiii IS o\a\iS tt sa i ui n ^pondann (ihSo) and 
Uenii dc I tutht ,\)\ \ \ (\t 1\ u< (H Sy ) 

CHAMBORD, a \ illagc ol central Fraiu e , m the (l([)iitnunt 
of Loir-ct'f hci, on the left liank of the ( ossou, to in 1 In \ 
of Blois h} road flu Mlhge sleuls in the park of ( hamboid, 
which IS enclosed In i w ill 21 rn in e 11 1 umference The cele- 
brated chateau (set \] c hum n ki Rniats:,ance Archtteciure 
m Frmire) fcniin i pirilklogiim 11 inked at the angles by 
lound towels and enclosing e stpiire block of ])uildmgs, the 
f u; ult of whu h toirns lh( cerilit ot tlic main front The profusion 
oi turrits, pinnacles, and doime 1 windows which dee orates the 
roof of this, the chief portion of tlu c)iil< ui, c onUituti s the mam 
feature of the exterior, while in tlu inleiior an iwell jiicserced 
chipel of the ibth eentun nid i t imous double staiu tst tlu 
ronsiuirtion of w hu h ])f iniits iv i> pe opk to ascend ind dc e e nd 
rt‘'pe<tiMlv without s( < ing e^ne inotlu r llurt an 4joapirt- 
nufits eoritaimng putiircs c»f the ijth eeiiturx ind souvenirs 
of till (lijnt d ( hamhnrd Ihe < hit' ui w i . 01 igmall) a hunting- 
bo\ of tin ((Hints of Blois the nlniilding of \ huh was l>egnn 
hv lianeis 1 in TS2O, md compltUd under llcnrv TT It w is 
the rcsidcnn of scMrd sme ceding nionirchs and under 1 oms 
XIV consKicrai)le alter ilnms wt.re made In the same reign , 
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MoluVe performed il /oils /f//r li/ Rituti md It 

niiUuiuuHi foi the first linu in the tluitie St imsl i 's kin » 
ol kol ind h\ I d at ( hanibo! d wknliwi be st-nsed hv hi se^n m 
law 1 oiiis W , UjHin Mat slid s*i\i It ss is gi\tn In \ 'pokon 
to Marsli il Berthui, Irom whose wideTw it was imulustd bv 
sui)senj)tion m 1821, and presented to tlu due de Hoide lUX 
the representative (if the okk 1 htanth of the Hoi ihoris who 
1 oime d fnsin )t tlu tuk n| tdinli di ( ii nnboid ( )ji In dt ii\) 
iniS8^lleinu In btcjiie t iiUo the p 1 »n ihe t m iK ol 

I' u in i 

CHAMBRE ARDENTE(lt bn 1 in < h iinbi 1 ) iln tenn 

loi in ( \ t! 101 dm 11 V e oui t of pistn i m I t me i m imlv In lei 1< a 
tlu tiids <d luKtHs lilt n iiiK is peiliip m dlttMem to tie' 
Int ill it the pio(tedm<N took pint m \ loetm lotin whuh dl 
dnh^hlwi ( \t hide d iin onh ilkmiin ition bi mg li oni 1 a e m< , 
or lluie inn bi i Kfeitiue to the sevtrils ot tlu ^cnteiue in 
afdtJilt nggi tmg tlu bninnu ol tiu jiiisoiuis ii tiu stake 
I he a eoiiTls were ongmtted bv tlu ( irdm 1! ol loirimt the 

first ot the in nuelnij m is>,s un k i 1 iiiu is 1 Ihe ( Imvi/nr 

irdtnft « (I'upe 1 Ut d w ith m itUjin it»n , d li ibnn d al en I iblislu d 

bv 1 rani 1 1 the dntv ol whn h w is to dm o\ e i e ist s ol lu te s\ 

ind hind them over for lin il judgment to tlu ( Juunhn Itdatit 
Ihe leign of Ilenr)^ II ol J raiu e w is pirtnnlirlv mi irnous for 
the eiuelties perpetrated bv this eeimt on tlu liugnenots Ihe 
m ir(|ins( ek Bnn\ ilhe rs (c/ a ) and her isexiates win tned 
in tlu i hantlne \fde)ite m iCt8o J lu eomt w n iliolulnd in 
](kS2 

See N VV( i I a ( luDvIn t ttdfu't \\ C a null K i v 1 1 on 
Archtveit dl la /ms/ill/ j) ju istX) is^'j ji^ sol } 

CHAMELEON, tlu ( ominoii t mi( ot oiu ol t lu 1 In t ( uboi d< i s 
of J le ertili i or 11 / u ds 1 lu < ha 1 ge lui 1 ( havuulton eontammg 
most of tlu Iiftv to si\t\ spe u( ol tlu whole giouj) md with 
the most exleium tinge 
all through \ I ne i md 
Madagascar into Ambir, 
southern India md (evlon 
flu liulun species is t /? 
ealt araiu s , the dwarf 
( hanu Icon of Soutli Africa 
IS / h pumtlu^ , tne giant oi 
the whole tribe, reaching a 
total length ol 2 ft , is 
Ch paisoni of M idagase ir 
The (()rnmon(''t spec us in 
the trade is ( h I'/f/gmie of \ort!i Atiie i mtiodiued into 
southern Andalosii \ h r|iu < r gi lu m, wilh min h timnd 

tail, r" Rliufuplioh UN m tiopu d \hu \ md hfu^dt lu 11 

M lekig 1 ( 1 1 in I ill most eln n mt 1 In f ommoii ( li mit li (ai n 

tlu most 1 \ pu 1 1 III' lu id IS 1 u t e] mii » \ p\ r uind d in 1 in 

lievond Liu oieijuil, tiuu is no onle 1 i n, nor 1 d nm e ivitv 
J he limbs aie very long arul sk nek i , iiu! tlu digits Joim stoed 
grasping himdles , on tlu hand flu Inst time Imm m miur 
bundle, opposed to tlu rtnuurmig two on llu foot tin inner 
bundle is foimed bv^ tlu fust and s( < und lot the onl( i b\ the 
otiur three toes llu till preluimk lu iHin^ lollid down- 
w uds it 1 not bill 111 mel e annot he M lu w e d I lu ( < hill m 
1 uge , ))Ut tlu iids <u ( unite d info (uu e oiH « Ilf ru fold li i jo' o il\ 
tlu sm dl pupil V islbk Ihe ngdit md k It eves m iru t mtly 
moved separately from each otlu I mfllileidlv mt\<r\ dntcti(.n, 
up and down, fomards and str uglit bukw^ud juodiuing the 
most terrible squinting (hamekons iloiu ol dl r«piiies < n 
foe us their (\cs upon one sp</t, and eeuiloi nueblv the \ alone 
possess i letinal maiula (eulralis, 01 spot of ae ulest, binocular 
vision llu tongue his attained an e xtiaordinar} development 
It IS elllosfiiped covered with a lukv se e n turn md b'>c ] 
uy)on a V e I \ n u 1 ow i ool w hu li i ^ e onip( d ol ( M r ( iiu Iv « la is 
fil)ies md teksiojxd over tlu miu h ilongitid “-tvle diap^d 
( (jpul ir pK ‘ I of tin hv Old llu wliok <ipf>jj tins is ki pt m 
a (ontrxeted slitt like i 4)img ui i lube Wiun tlu ^pno'' 
is released, so to speak bv filling tlu ippiriliis vvith blo'.d u i! 
In the plav of the In oul niusclm, the he ivv tine k ind li 1 
upon the insect prey and is witiidrawii b) it. own * 1 
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The whole aet is like a flash. An ordinary chameleon can shout 
a fly at the distance of fully 6 and it can manage even a big 
sphinx moth* 

Another remarkable feature is their changing of colour. This 
proverbial power is greatly exaggerated. They cannot assume 
in succession all the colours of the rainbow, nor are the changes 
quick. The common chameleon may be said to be greenish grey, 
changing to grass^^green or to dull black, with or without maroon 
red, or brown, lateral series of patches. At night the same 
specimen assumes as a rule a more or less uniform pale straw- 
colour, After it hiis been watched for several months, when all 
its possibilities seem exhausted, it will probably surprise us by 
a totally new combination, for instance, a black garb with many 
small yellow specks, or green with many black specks. Pure 
red and blue are not m the register of this species, but they are 
rather the rule upon the dark green ground colour of the South 
Afnciin dwarf chameleon. The changes are partly under control 
of the will, partly complicated reflex actions, intentionally 
adaptive to the physical and psychical surroundings. The 
mechanism is as follows. The cutts contains several kinds of 
specialised cells in many layers, each filled with minute granules 
of guanine. The upper cells are the smallest, most densely 
filled with crystals, and cause the white colour by diffusion 
of direct light ; near the Malpighian layer the cells are charged 
with yellow oil drops ; the deeper cells are the lai^est, tinged 
light brown, and acting as a turbid medium they cause a blue 
colour, which, owing to the superimposed yellow drops, reaches 
our eye as green ; provided always that there is an effective 
screen at the back, and this is formed by large chromatophores 
which lie at the bottom and send their black pigment half-way 
up, or on to the top of the layers of guanine and oil containing 
cells. When all the pigment is shifted towards the surface, as 
near the epidermis as possible, the creature looks black ; when j 
the black pigment is withdrawn into the basal portions of the 
diromatophores the skin appears yellow. 

The lungs are very capacious, and end in several narrow 
blind fiacs which extend far down into the body cavity, so that 
not only the chest but the whole body can l>e blown up. This 
happens when the animals hiss and fight, as they often do. But 
when they know themselves discovered, they make themselves 
as thin as possible by compressing the chest and belly vertically 
by means of their peculiarly elongated ribs. The whole body 
is then put into such a position that it presents only its narrow 
edge to the enemy, and with the branch of the tree or shrub 
interposed. They are absolutely arboreal, but they hibernate 
in the ground. 

The usual mode of propagation is by eggs, which are oval, 
numerous, provided with a calcareous shell, and buried in humus, 
whence they are hatched about four months later. But a few 
species, e.g, the dwarf chameleon, are viviparous. 

Qiameleons are insectivorous. They prefer locusts, grass- 
hoppers and lepidoptera,but are also fond of flies and mealworms. 
They are notoriously difficult to keep in good health. They 
want not only warmth, but sunshine, and they must have water, 
which they lick up in drops from the edges of wet leaves whenever 
they have a chance. The silliness of the fable that they live on 
air is shown by the fact that they usuaUy die in an absolutely 
emaciated and parched condition after three or four months’ 
starvation. (H. F. G.) 

In astronomy, Chamaeleon is a constellation situated near 
the south |x>le and surrounded by the constellations of Octans, 
Mensa, Piscis volans, Carina (Nauta), Musca and Apus. In 
chemistry, “ chameleon mineral ** is a name applied to the green mass 
which is ol)tained when p5rrolu9ite (manganese dioxide) is fused with 
mlro, since a solution in water assumes a purple tfnt on exposure to 
the dir ; this change is clue to the oxidation oi the manganate, which 
i$ first formed, to a permanganate. 

CHAMFER, Champfer or Chaujifkr (Fr. chanfrein ; possibly 
from LiRt. cantu^, corner, a^nd frangere, to break), an architectural 
term ; when the edge or arris of any work is cut off at an angle 
of 45" in a small degree, it is said to be “ chamfered,” while it 
would be " canted ” if on a large scale. The chamfer is much 
used in medieval work, and is sometimes plain, sometimes 
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hollowed out and sometimes moulded. Chamfers are sometimes 
“ stopped ” by a l>ead or some moulding, but when cut short by 
a slope they are generally known as stop chamfer.” 

CHAMFORT, SEBASTIEN ROCH NICOLAS (x74i~r794), 
French man of letters, was born at a little village near Clermont 
in Auvergne in 1 741 . He was, according to a baptismal certificate 
found among his papers, the son of a grocer named Nicolas. A 
journey to Paris resulted in the boy’s obtaining a bursary at the 
College des Grassins, He worked hard, although he wrote later 
in one of his most contemptuous epigrams — “ Ce que fat appris 
je ne le sais plus ; le peu que je sais je Vat His college 

career ended, Chamfort assumed the dres.s of a petit abbe. Cest 
un costume, et non point un he said ; and to the principal 
of his college who promised him a benefice, he replied that he 
would never be a priest, inasmuch as he preferred honour to 
honours—^ faime Vhonneur et non les honneurs” About this 
time he assumed the name of Chamfort. 

For some time he contrived to exist by teaching and as a 
booksellers’ hack. His good looks and ready wit, however, soon 
brought him into notice , but though endowed with immense 
strength— ' Hercule sous la figure d'Adonis,” Madame de Craon 
called him — he lived so hard that he was glad of the chance of 
doing a cure ” at Spa when the Belgian minister in Paris, 
M. van Eyck, look him with him to Germany in 1761. On his 
return to Pans he produced a comedy, La Jeune Indienne (1764), 
which was performed with some success, and this was followed 
by a series of epistles ” in verse, essays and odes. It was not, 
however, until 1769, when he won the prize of the French 
Academy lor his tloge on Moli^re, that his literary reputation 
was established. 

Meanwhile he had lived from hand to mouth, mainly on the 
hospitality of people who were only too glad to give him board 
and lodging in exchange for the pleasure of the conversation 
for which he was famous. Thus Madame Helv6tius entertained 
him at Sevres for some years. In 1770 another comedy, Le 
Marchand de Smyrne, brought him still further into notice, and 
he seemed on the road to fortune, when he was suddenly smitten 
with a horrible disease. His distress was relieved by the generosity 
of a friend, who made over to him a pension of 1200 livres charged 
on the Mercure de France. With this assistance he was able to 
go to the baths of Contrexeville and to spend some time in the 
country, where he wrote an £loge on Ijx Fontaine which won the 
prize of the Academy ol Marseilles (1774). In 1775, while taking 
the waters at Bareges, he met the duchesse de Grammoni, sister 
of Choiseul, through whose influence he was introduced at court* 
In 1776 his poor tragedy, Mustapha et Zeangir, was played at 
Fontainebleau before Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette ; the 
king gave him a further pension of 1200 livres, and tlie prince de 
Cond6 made him his secretary. But he was a Bohemian naturally 
and by habit, the restraints of the court irked him, and with 
increasing years he was growing misanthropical. After a year 
he resigned his post in the prince’s household and retired, into 
.solitude at Auteuil. There, comparing the authors of old with 
the men of his own time, he uttered the famous mot tliat proclaims 
the superiority of the dead over the living as companions ; and 
there too he presently fell in love. The lady, attached to the 
household of the duchesse du Maine, was forty-eight years old, 
but clever, amusing, a woman of the world ; and Chamfort 
married her. They left Auteuil, and went to Vaucouleurs, 
where in six months Madame Chamfort died. Chamfort lived in 
Holland for a time with M, de Narbonne, and returning to Paris 
received in 1781 .the place at the Academy left vacant b^ the 
death of La Ciirne de Sainte-Palaye> the author of Dtciion- 
naire des aniiquitis franfaises. In 1784, through the influence 
of Calonne, he became secretary to the king’s sister, Madame 
Elizabetl^,and in 1 786 he received a pension of 2000 livres from the 
royal treasury. He was thus once more attached to the court, 
and made himself friends in spite of the reach and tendency of 
his unalterable irony I but he quitted it for ever after an un- 
fortunate and mysterious love afiair, and was received into the 
house of M.de VaudreuiL Herein 1783 be had met Mirabmu, with 
whom be remained to the last on terms of intimate friendship) 
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whom he assisted with money and influence, and one at least 
of whose speeches“that on the Academies~he wrote* 

The outbreak of the Revolution made a profound change in 
the relations of Chamfort*s life. Theoretically he had long been 
a republican, and he now threw himself into the new movement 
with almost fanatical ardour, devoting all his small fortune to 
the revolutionary propaganda. His old friends of the court he 
forgot, “ Those who pass the river of revolutions,^’ he said, 
“ have passed the river of oblivion.” Until the 31st of August 
1791 he was secretary of the Jacobin club ; he became a street 
orator and entered the Bastille among the first of the storming 
party. He worked for the Mercure de France, collaborated with 
(ringuen6 in the FeuiUe villageotse, and drew up for Talleyrand 
his Adresse au peufle franfais. 

With the reign of Marat and Robespierre, however, his un- 
compromising Jacobinism grew critical, and with the fall of the 
Girondins his political life came to an end. But he could not 
restrain the tongue that had made him famous ; he no more 
spared the Convention than he had spared the court. His 
notorious republicanism failed to excuse the sarcasms he lavished 
on the new order of things, and denounced by an assistant in 
the Biblioth^que Nationale, to a share in the direction of which 
he had been appointed by Roland, he was taken to the Made- 
lonnettes. Released for a moment, he was threatened again 
with arrest ; but he had determined to prefer death to a repetition 
of the moral and physical restraint to which he had been sub- 
jected. He attempted suicide with pistol and with poniard ; 
and, horribly hacked and shattered, dictated to those who came 
to arrest him the well-known declaration — “ Moi, Sebasiien-Roch- 
Nicolas Chamfort, declare avoir voulu mourir en hotnme libre plutdt 
que d'etre reconduit en esclave dans une maison d' arret ” — which 
he signed in a firm hand and in his own blood. He did not die 
at once, but lingered on until the 13th of April 1794 in charge 
of a gendarme, for whose wardship he paid a crown a day. To 
the Ahh 6 Sieyiss Chamfort had given fortune in the title of a 
pamphlet Qu'esi-ce que le Tters-itat? Tout, Qua-t-tlf 
Rien ”), and to Siey^s did Chamfort retail his supreme sarcasm, 
the famous “ Je m'en vais enfin de ce monde ou tl faut que le cceur 
se brise ou se bronze,'' The maker of constitutions followed the 
dead wit to the grave. 

The writings of Chamfort, which include comedies, political 
articles, literary criticisms, portraits, letters, and verses, are 
colourless and uninteresting in the extreme. As a talker, how- 
ever, he was of extraordinary force. His Maxtmes et Pensies, 
highly praised by John Stuart Mill, are, after those of La Roche- 
foucauld, the most brilliant and suggestive sayings that have 
been given to the modern world. The aphorisms of Chamfort, 
less systematic and psychologically less important than those of 
La Rochefoucauld, are as significant in their violence and 
iconoclastic spirit of the period of storm and preparation that 
gave them birth as the Riflexions in their exquisite restraint and 
elaborate subtlety are characteristic of the tranquil elegance of 
their epoch j and they have the advantage in richness of colour, 
in picturesqueness of phrase, in passion, in audacity. Sainte- 
Beuve compares them to well-minted coins that retain their 
value,” and to keen arrows that ** arrivent brusquement et sifflent 
encore," 

An edition of his works— computes de Nicolas Chamfort — 
was published at Paris in live volumes in 1824-1825 Selections — 
(Euvres de Chamfort — in one volume, appeared in 1852, with a bio- 
graphical and critical preface by Arsftne Houssaye^ reprinted from 
the Revue des deux mondes ; and CEuvres cKmsies (2 vols.h with a 
preface and notes by M. de Lescure (1879), See also Saintc-Beuve, 
Canseries du Lundi* 

CHANIER, FREDERICK (1796-1870), English novelist^ was 
the son of an Anglo-Indito official In 1809 he entered the navy, 
and was in active service until 1827. He retired in 1833, arid 
was promoted to be captain in 1856. On his retirement he 
settled near Walthairi Abbey, and wrote several nautical novels 
on the lines popularized by Marryat, that had considerable 
success. These were The Life of a Sailor ( 1 832), Beh Brace (1836). 
The At^hutta (1837), Jack Adams (1838), Tom BoicliHg (1841) 
and Jack Malcolm's Log (1846). He wrote a number of other 
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books, and edited and brought down to 1827 James’s Naval 
History (1837). 

CHAMILLART, MICHEL (1652^1721), French statesman, 
minister of Louis XIV., was born at Paris of a family of the 
noblesse of recenL elevation. Following the usual career (^f a 
statesman of his time he became in turn councillor of the parle- 
ment of Paris (1676), master of requests (1686), and intendant 
of the generality of Rouen ( January 1689). Affable, of polished 
manners, modest and honest, Chamillart won the confidence of 
Madame de Mainlcnon and pleased the king. In 1690 he was 
made intendant of finances, and on the 5th of September 1699 
the king appointed him controller-general of finances, to which 
he added on the following 7th of January the ministry of war. 
From the first Chamillart’s position was a difficult one. The 
deficit amounted to more than 53 million livres, and the credit 
of the state was almost exhausted. He lacked the great in- 
telligence and energy necessary for the situation, and was unable 
to moderate the king’s warlike tastes, or to inaugurate economic 
reforms. He could only employ the u.sual expedients of the 
time — the immoderate sale of offices, the debasement of the 
coinage (five times m six years), reduction of the rate of interest 
on state debts, and increased taxation. He attempted to force 
into circulation a kind of paper money, billets de monnaie, but 
with disastrous results owing to the state of credit. He studied 
Vauban’s project for the royal tithe and Boisguillebert’s pro- 
position for the taille, but did not adopt them. In October 1706 
he showed the king that the debts immediately due amounted 
to 288 millions, and that the deficit already foreseen for 1707 
was j6o millions. In October 1707 he saw with consternation 
that the revenue for 1708 was already entirely eaten up by 
anticipation, so that neither money nor credit remained for 1708, 
In these conditions Chamillart, who had often complained of 
the overwhelming burden he was carrying, and who had already 
wished to retire in 1706, resigned his office of controller-general. 
Public opinion attributed to him the ruin of the country, though 
he had tried in 1700 to improve the condition of commerce by 
the creation of a council of commerce. As secretary of state 
for war he had to place in the field the army for the War of the 
Spanish Succession, and to reorganize it three times, after the 
great defeats of 1704, 1706 and 1708. With an empty treasury 
he succeeded only in part, and he frankly warned the king that 
the enemy would soon be able to dictate the terms of peace. 
He was reproached with having secured the command of the 
army which besieged Turin (1706) for his son-in-law, the incapable 
due de la Feuillade. Madame de Maintenon even became hostile 
to him, and he abandoned his position on the loth of June 1709, 
retiring to his estates. He died on the 14th of April 1721. 

Chamillart*8 papers have been published by G. Esnault, Michel 
Chamillart y oontrdleur g^nSral et secretaire d*Hat de la guerre y cor re- 
spondance et papiers inMxts (2 vols., Paris, 1885) ; and by A, de Bois- 
lisle in vol 2 of his Cor re spondance des conirdleurs g/neraux (1883). 
See D'Auvigny, Vies des hommes illusires (1 739), tome vi. pp. 288-402 : 
E. Moret, Quxnze annSes du r^gne de Louts XIV (Paris, 1851) ; and 
the new edition of the MSmoires de St-Sxmon, by A. de Boislislc. 

CHAMINADE^ CRCILE (1861- ), French musical composer, 

was born at Paris on the 8th of August 1861. She studied in 
Paris, her musical talent being shown at the age of eight by the 
writing of some church music which attracted Bizet’s attention ; 
and at eighteen she came out in public as a pianist. Her own 
compositions, both songs (in large numbers) and instrumental 
pieces, were soon produced in provision : melodious and interest- 
ing, and often charming, they became very popular, without 
being entitled to rank with the greater style of music. Both 
in Paris and in England Mile Chaminade and her works became 
well known at the principal concerts. In 1908 she visited 
America and was warmly welcomed. 

CHAMISSO, ADELBERT VON [Lours Charles Adfxaibe de] 
(1781-1838), ^rman poet and botanist, was born at the chateau 
of Boncourt in Champagne, France, the ancestral seat of his 
family, on the 30th of January 1781. Driven from France by 
the Revolution, bis psixents settled in Berlin, where in 1796 
young Chamisso obtained the post of page-in-waiting to the 
queen, and in 1798 entered a Prussian infantry regiment at ensign. 
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His family were shortly afterwards permitted to return to Fmnce ; 
he, however, remained behind and continued his career in the 
army. He had had but little education, but now sought dis- 
traction from the soulless routine of the Prussian military service 
in assiduous study. In collaboration with Vamhagen von Ense, 
he founded in 1^3 the Berliner Musenalmanach^ in which his 
first verses appeared. 71 ie enterprise was a failure, and, in- 
terrupted by the war, it came to an end in i8o6. It brought 
him, however, to the notice of many of the htemiy celebrities 
of the day and established his reputation as a rising poet. He 
had lx5COme lieutenant in 1801, and in 1805 accompanied his 
regiment to llameln, where he shared in the humiliations follow- 
ing the treasonable capitulation of that fortress in the ensuing 
year. Placed on parole he went to France, where he found that 
both his parents were dead and, returning to Berlin in the 
autumn of 1807, he obtained his release from the service 
early in the following year. Homeless and without a profe.ssion, 
disillusioned and despondent, he lived in Berlin until 1810, when, 
through the services of an old friend of the famDy, he was offered 
a professorship at the lyth at Napol^onville in La Vendee. He 
set out to take up the post, but drawn into the charmed circle 
of Madame de Stael, followed her in her exile to Coppet in 
Switzerland, where, devoting himself to botanical research, he 
remained nearly two years. In 1812 he returned to Berlin, 
where he continued his scientific studies. In the summer of the 
eventful year, 1813, he wrote the prose narrative Peter ScJdemthl^ 
the man who sold his shadow. This, the most famous of all his 
works, has been translated into most Eimipean languages 
(English by W. Howitt). It was written partly to divert his 
own thoughts and partly to amuse the children of his friend 
Hitzig. In 1815 Chamisso was appointed botanist to the Russian 
ship “ Rurik,” which Otto von Kotzebue (son of August von 
Kotzebue) commanded on a scientific voyage round the world. 
His diary of the expedition i82i)affords some interest- 

ing glimpises of England and English life. On his return in i8i8 
he was made custodian of the botanical gardens in Berlin, and 
was elected a member of the Academv of Sciences, and in 1820 
he married. Chamisso's travels and scientific researches re- 
strained for a while the full development of his poetical talent, 
and it was not until his forty-eighth year that he turned again 
to literature. In 1829, in collaboration with Gustav Schwab, and 
from 1832 in conjunction with Franz von Gaudy, he brought 
out the Deutsche Musenalmanachy m which his later poems were 
mainly published. He died on the 21st of August 1838. 

As a scientist Chamisso has not left much mark, although his 
BemerkuHgen und Ansichiev, published in an incomplete form 
in 0 . von Kotzebue’s Entdeckungsreise (Weimar, 1821) and more 
completely in Chamisso’s Gesammdte Werkt (1836), and the 
botanical work, Vbersicht der nutzbarsten und schdMickstm 
Gewdehse in Narddeutschland (1829) are esteemed for their 
careful treatment of the subjects with whicli they deal. As 
a poet Chami.sso’s reputation stands high, Frauen Liebe und 
Leben (1830), a cycle of lyrical poems, which was set tx) music 
by Schumann, being particularly famous. Noteworthy are 
also Schloss Boncourt and Salas y Gamez. In estimating his 
success as a writer, it should not be forgotten that he was cut 
off from his native speech and from his natural current of 
thought and feeling. He often deals with gloomy and some- 
times with ghastly and repulsive subjects ; and even in his 
lighter and gayer productions there is an undertone of sadness 
or of satire. In the lyrical expression of the domestic emotions 
he displays a fine felicity, and he knew how to treat with 
true feeling a tale of love or vengeance. Die L'merAraut may ; 
be taken as a sample of his weird and powerful simplicity; and 
Vngeltung is remarkable for a pitiless precision of treatment. 

The first collected edition of Chainisso*s works was editeli by J. E, 

6 vols. (1836) ; 6th edition (1874) ; there are also excellent 
editions by M. Kcx;h (i883)«and O. F. Walzel (189a), On Clwimiaso’s 
life see J, E. Hitrig, " I.aben und Bricfc von Adelbert von Chamisso ” 

g n the Gesammdte Werke) ; K. Fulda, Chamisso und seme Zeit ; 

. Hofmeister, Adelbert von Chamisso (1884) ; and, for the scUntinc 
side of Chamisso's life, E. du Bois-RaTmond, Adelbert von Chamisso 
als Nafurfarscher (i88g). 


CHAMKANNL a small Pathan tribe on the Kohat border of 
the North-West Province of India. They inhabit the western 
part of the Kurmana Valley in the Orakzai portion of Tirali, 
but are supposed to be a distinct race. They took part in the 
frontier risings of 1897, and during the Tirah expedition of 
that year a brigade under General Gaselee was sent to punish 
them. 

CHAMOIS, the Franco-Swiss name of an Alpine niminant 
known in the German cantons as Gemse, and to naturalists as 
Rupicapra tragus or R. rupicapra tragus. It is the only species 
of its genus, and typifies a subfamil}% Rupicaprinae, of hollow- 
horned ruminants in some degree intermediate between antelopes 
and goats (see Antelope). About equal in height to a roebuck, 
and with a short black tail, the chamois is readily distinguishable 
from all other ruminants by its vertical, backwardly-hooked, 
black horns, which are common to males and females, although 
smaller in the latter. Apart from black and white face-markings, 
and the black tail and dorsal stripe, the prevailing colour of the 
Alpine chamois is chestnut brown in summer, but lighter and 
greyer in winter. In the Pyrenees the species is represented by a 
small race locally known as the izard ; a very brightly-coloured 
form, R. t, pida, inhabits the Apennines ; the Carpathian 
chamois is very (Wk-coloured, and the one from the Caucasus 
is the representative of yet another race. A tliick under-fur is 
developed in the winter-coat, as in all other ruminants dwelling 
at high altitudes. Chamois are gregarious, living in herds of 15 
or 20, and feeding generally in the morning or evening. The old 
males, however, live alone except in tlie rutting season, which 
occurs in October, when they join the herds, driving off the 
younger bucks, and engaging in fierce contests with each other, 
that often end fatally for one at least of the combatants. The 
period of gestation is twenty weeks, when the female, beneath 
the shelter generally of a projecting rock, produces one and 
sometimes two young. In summer they ascend to the limits ol 
perpetual snow, being only exceeded in the loftiness of their 
haunts by the itex ; and during that season they show their 
intolerance of heat by choosing such browsing-grounds as have 
a northern exposure. In winter they descend to the wooded 
districts that immediately succeed the region of glaciers, and it 
is there only they can be successfully hunted. Chamois are 
exceedingly shy ; and their senses, especially those of sight and 
smell, very acute. The herd never feeds without having a 
sentinel posted on some prominence to give notice of the approach 
of danger ; which is done by stamping on the ground with the 
forefeet, and uttering a shrill whistling note, thus putting the 
entire herd on the alert. No sooner is the object of alarm scented 
or seen than each one seeks safety in the most inaccessible 
situations, which are often reached by a series of astounding 
leaps over crevasses, up the faces of seemingly perpendicular 
rodcs, or down the sides of equally precipitous chaisms. The 
chamois will not hesitate, it is said, thus to leap down 20 or even 
30 ft., and this it effects with apparent ease by throwing itself 
forward diagonally and striking its feet several times in its 
descent against the face of the rock. Chamois-shooting is most 
successfully pursued when a number of hunters form a circle 
round a favourite feeding ground, which they gradually narrow ; 
the animals, scenting the hunters to windward, fly in the oppo- 
site direction, only to encounter those coming from leeward. 
Chamois-hunting, in spite of, or perhaps owing to the great 
danger attending it, has always been a favourite pursuit among 
the hardy mountaineers of Switzerland and Tirol, as well as of 
the amateur spoortsmen of all countries, with the result that the 
animal is now comparatively rare in many districts where it was 
formerly common. Chamois feed in summer on mountaimherbs 
and flowers, and in winter chiefly on the young shoots and buds 
of fir and pine trees. They are particularly fond of salt, and 
in the Alps sandstone rocli^ containing a saline impregnation 
are often met with hollowed by the constant of these 

creatures. The skin of the chamois is very soft ; made into 
leather it was the original shammy y which is now made, however, 
from the skins of many other animals. The flesh is pii^d as 
venison. (R L.*) 
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CHAMOMlLEf or Camomh^b Fjlowbrs, the flom imikemidis 
of the British Pharmacopoeia, the flower-heads of Anthemis 
nohtlis (Nat, Ord. Compositae)^ a herb indigenous to England 
and western Europe. It is cultivated for medicinal purposes 
in Surrey, at several places in Saxony, and in France and 
Belgium, — that grown in England beiiig much more valuable 
than any of the foreign chamomiles brought into the market. 
In the wild plant the florets of the ray are ligulate and white, 
and contain pistils only, those of the disk being tubular and 
yellow ; but under cultivation the whole of the florets tend to 
become ligulate and white, in wliich state the flower-heads are 
said to double. The flower-heads have a warm aromatic 
odour, wliich is characteristic of the entire plant, and a very 
bitter taste. In addition to a bitter extractive principle, they 
yield about 2 % of a volatile liquid, which on its first extraction 
is of a pale blue colour, but becomes a yellowish brown on 
exposure to light. It has the characteristic odour of the flowers, 
and consists of a mixture of butyl and amyl angelates and 
valerates. Angelate of potassium has been obtained by treatment 
of the oil with caustic potash, and angelic acid may be isolated 
from this by treatment with dilute sulphuric acid. Chamomile 
is used in medicine in the form of its volatile oil, of which the 
dose is i-3 minims. There is an official extract which is never 
usod. Like all volatile oils the drug is a stomachic and carmi- 
native. In large doses the infusion is a simple emetic. 

Wild chamomile is Matricaria Chamomilla, a weed common 
in waste and cultivated ground especially in the southern counties 
of England. It has somewhat the appearance of true chamomile, 
but a fainter scent. 

CHAMONIX, a mountain valley in south-east France, its chief 
village, of the same name, being the capital of a canton of the 
arrondissement of Bonneville in the department of Haute- 
Savoie. The valley runs from N.E. to S.W., and is watered by 
the Arve, which rises in the Mer de Glace. On the S.E. towers 
the snowclad chain of Mont Blanc, and on the N.W. the less lofty, 
but rugged clmin of the Bi' 4 vcnt and of the Aiguilles Rouges. 
Neat the head of the valley is the village of ArgentiAre (4101 
ft.), which is connected with Switzerland by “ char (light 
carriage) roads over the T€tt Noire and past Sal van, and by a 
mule path over the Col de Balme, which joins the Tete Noire 
route near Trient and then crosses by a “ char road the Col de la 
Forclaz to Martigny in tlie Rhone valley. The principed village, 
Chamonix (3416 ft.}, is 6 m. below Argenti^re by electric railway 
(which continues via Finhaut to Martigny) and is visited annually 
by a host of tourists, as it is the best starting-point for the 
exploration of the glaciers of the Mont Blanc chain, as well as 
for the ascent of Mont Blanc itself. It is connected with Geneva 
by a railway (S5 m,). In 1906 the population of the village was 
806, of the commune 3482. 

The valley is first beard of about 1091, when it was granted by 
the count of the Genevois to the great Benedictine house of St 
Michel de la Cluse, near Turin, which by the early 13th century 
established a priory therein. But in 1 786 the inhabitants bought 
their freedom from the canons of Sallanches, to whom the priory 
had been transferred in X519. In 1530 the inhabitants obtained 
from tlxe count of the Genevois the privilege of holding two fairs 
a year, while the valley was often visited by the civil officials and 
by the bishops of Geneva (first recorded visit in 1411, while 
St Francis de Sales came thither in 1606), But travellers for 
pleasure were long rare. The first party to publish (1744) an 
accbunt of their visit was that of I 3 r R. Pococke, Mr W. Windham 
and other Englishmen who visited the Mer de Glace in 1741. 
In 1742 came P. Martel and several other Genevese, in 1760 
H. B. de Saussure, and rather later Bourrit. 

See J. A. Bonnefoy and A. Perrin, L0 Prieur^ de Chamomix (3 vdis., 
Chamb^ry, 1879 and 1883) ; A, Perrin, PUstotre de ta mUde at du 
prisui4 m Chamonix (Chamb<*^ry, 1887) ; L. Kure and X. Imfeld, 
Carte de la chaine da Mont Blanc (1896 ; new ed,, 1905) ; L. Kurz, 
Clindiers* Gnide to the Chain of Mont Blanc (London. also 

works referred tie under &.an€, Moxt. (W. A. B. C.) 

CIBAHPAONB, an ancimt province of the kingdom of France, | 
bounded N. by and Luxemburg ; E. by Lorraine ; S. by j 
Butgundy ; and W. by Picardy and Isk de France. It now | 
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forms the departments of Ardennes, Marne, Aube luid Haute 
Marne, with part of Aisne, Seine-et-Marne, Yonne and Meuse. 
Its name--m Latin Campanda, “ country of plains — is derived 
from the immense plains near Reims, Chalons and Troyes. It 
was constituted towards the end of the middle ages by joining 
to the countship of Champagne the ecclesiastical duchies ot 
Reims and Langres, together with the ecclesiastical countship of 
Chalons. Documents of the lath and 13th centuries make it 
possible to determine the territorial configuration of tlie countship 
of Champagne with greater accuracy than in the case of any other 
fief of the crown of France. Pbrmed at random by the acquisi- 
tions of the counts of the houses of Vermandois and Blois, 
Champagne reckoned among its dependencies, from 1 152 to 1 234. 
the countship of Blois and Chartres, of which Touraine was a fief, 
the countship of Soncerre, and various scattered fiefs in the 
Bourbonnais and in Burgundy. Officially called the * ‘ countship of 
Champagne and Brie ** since 1217, this state was formed by the 
union of the countshijxs of Troyes and Meaux, to which the greater 
part of the districts embraced in the country known, since tlie 
beginning of the middle ages, by the name of (Champagne and Brie 
came in course of time to be attached. Placed under tJie authority 
of a single count in 960, the countsliips of Troye.s and Meaux 
were not again separated after 1125. For the counts of Troyes 
before the iiih century see Troves. We confine ourselves here 
to the counts of Champagne of the house of Blois. 

About 1020 Eudes or Odo 1 . (Odo JI., (x)unt of Blois) became 
count of Champagne. He disputed the kingdom of Burgundy 
with the emperor Conrad, and died in 1037, in a battle near Bar- 
le-Duc. In 1037 he was succeeded by his younger .son, Stephen 
II. About 1050 Odo II., son of Stephen IL, became count. 
This prince, guilty of murder, found refuge in Normandy, where 
he received the castle of Aumale. He took part in io6f> in the 
conquest of England, and became earl of Holderness. About 
1063 Theobald (Thibaud) I., count of Blois and Meaux, eldest son 
of Odo L, became count of Champagne. In 1077 he seized the 
countships of Vitry and Bar-sur-Aubc, left vacant by Simon of 
Valois, who had retired to a monastery. In 1089 Odo III., secofid 
son of Iheobald IL, become count, and was succeeded about 
1093 by his younger brother, Hugh, who became a templar in 
1 125, and gave up the countship to his suzerain, the count of Blois. 
In H25 the countship of Champagne passed to Theiibald II. the 
Great, already count of Blois and Meaux, and one of the most 
powerful French barons of his time. He was related to the royal 
house of England, and incurred the displeasure of the king of 
France, who in 1142 invaded Champagne and burnt the town 
of Vitry, After Theobald the Great the countship of Blois ceaeed 
to be the dominant fief of his house and became the appanage 
of a younger branch. In 1152 Henry the Lil>eral, eldest son of 
Theobald II., became count of Champagne ; he married Mary, 
daughter of Louis VIL of France, and went to the crusade in 1 1 78. 
He was taken prisoner by the Turks, recovered his liberty throu^ 
the good offices of the emperor of the East, and died a few days 
after his return to Champagne. In iiSi his eldest son, Henry 11 ., 
succeeded him under the tutelage of Mary of France. In 1190 
he went to the Holy Land, and t^came king of Jerusalem in 1192 
by his marriage with Lsabelle, widow of the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat. He died in 1 197 in his town of Acre from the results of on 
accident. In 1197 Theobald III., younger son of Henry L, be- 
came count, and was succeeded in 1201 by ITieobald IV., le 
Chsansonnier ’’ (the singer), who was the son of Theobald III. and 
Blanche of Navarre, and was bom some days after the death of 
his father. From 1201 to 1223 he remained under the tutelage 
of his mother, who governed Champagne with great sagacity. 
Tlie reign of this prince was singularly eventful. The two 
daughters of Count Henry II. sucoesshreiy claimed the countship, 
so that Theobald had to combat the claims of Philippa, wife of 
Erard of Brienne, seigneur of Rameru, from 1216 to 1222, and 
those of Alix, queen dow^r of Cyprus, in 1233 and 1234. In 
1226 he followed king Louis VII. to the siege of Avignon, and after 
the death of that monarch played a prominent part during the 
re%ii of St Louis. At first leagued with the malcontent barons, 
he allowed himself to be gained over by the queen-mother, and 
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thus came into collision with his old allies. He became king of 
Navarre in 1234 by the death of his maternal uncle, Sancho VII. 
but by the onerous treaty which he concluded in that year with 
the queen of Cyprus he was compelled to cede to the king, in return 
for a large sum of money, the overlordship of the countships of 
Blois, Chartres and Sancerre, and the viscounty of Chateaudun. 
In 1239 and 1240 he took part in an expedition to the Holy Land, 
probably accompanied St Louis in 1242 in the campaign of 
Saintonge against the English, and died on the 14th of July 1254 
at Pampeluna. If the author of the Grandes chroniqms de 
France can be lieheved, Theobald IV. conceived a passion for 
Queen Blanche, the mother of St Louis, — a passion which she 
returned, and which explains the changes in his policy ; but this 
opinion apparently must be relegated to the category of historical 
fables. The witty and courtly songs he composed place him in 
the front rank of the poets of that class, in which he showed 
somewhat more originality than his rivals. In 1254 Theobald V. 
the Young, eldest son of Theobald IV. and, like his father, king 
of Navarre, became count of Champagne. He married Isabelle of 
France, daughter of St Louis, and followed his father-in-law to 
Tunis to the crusade, dying on his return. In 1270 he was 
succeeded by Henry HI. the Fat, king of Navarre. Henry was 
succeeded in 1274 by his only daughter, Joan of Navarre, under 
the tutelage of her mother, Blanche of Artois, and afterwards of 
Edmund, earl of Lancaster, her mother^s second husband. In 
1284 she married the heir-presumptive to the throne of France, 
Philip the Fair, to whom she brought the countship of Champagne 
as well as the kingdom of Navarre. She became queen of France 
in 1285, and died on the 4th of April 1305, when her eldest son 
by King Philip, Louis Hutin, became count of Champagne. He 
was the last independent count of the province, which became 
attached to the French crown on his accession to the throne of 
France in 1314. 

The celebrated fairs of Champagne, which flourished in the 12th 
and 13th centuries, were attended by merchants from all parts ^ 
of civilized Europe. They were six in number : two at Troyes," 
two at Provins, one at Lagny-sur-Marne, and one at Bar-sur- 
Aube. They formed a kind of continuous market, divided into 
six periods, and passed in turn from Lagny to Bar, from Bar to 
Provins, from Provins to Troyes, from Troyes to Provins and 
from Provins to Troyes, to complete the year. It was, in fact, | 
a perpetual fair, which had at once unity and variety, offering to i 
the different parts of the countship the means of selling succes- j 
sively the special productions of their soil or their industry, and of | 
procuring m exchange riches and comforts. These fairs had 
special legislation ; and special magistrates, called masters of 
the fairs,’’ had control of the police. 

For the wine champagne ” see Wine. 

Autuorities. — H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Histoire des dues et des 
comics de Champagne (1859-1866) ; A. Longnon, Documents relatifs 
au comti de Champagne ei de Brie (1901 seq. ; vol. i. with map) ; F. 
Bourquelot, J^tudes sur les fotres de Champagne (1865). (A. Lo.) 

CHAMPABNY, JEAN BAPTISTE NOMPfiRE DE (1756-^1834), 
French politician, was born at Roanne, and entered the navy in 
1774. He fought through the war in America and resigned in 
1787. Elected deputy by the noblesse of Forez to the states- 
general in 1789, he went over to the third estate on the 21st of 
June and collaborated in the work of the Constituent Assembly, 
especially occupying himself with the reorganization of the navy. 
A political career seems to have attracted him little ; he remained 
in private life from 1791 to 1799, when Napoleon named him 
member of the council of state. From July 1801 to August 1804 
he was ambassador of France at Vienna, and directed with great 
intelligence the incessant negotiations between the two courts. 
In August 1804 Napoleon made him minister of the interior, and 
in this position, which he held for three years, he proved an 
administrator of the first order. In addition to the ordinary 
charges of his office, he had to direct the recruitment of the army, 
organize the industrial exhibition of 1808, and to complete the 
public works undertaken in Paris and throughout France. He 
was devoted to Napoleon, on whom he lavished adulation in his 
Speeches. In August 1807 the emperor chose him to succeed 


Talleyrand as minister for foreign affairs. He directed the 
annexation of the Papal States in April 1808, worked to secure the 
abdication of Charles IV. of Spain in May 1808, negotiated the 
peace of Vienna (1809) and the marriage of Napoleon. In April 
1811 a quarrel with the emperor led to his retirement, and he 
obtained the sinecure office of intendant general of the crown. 
In 1814, after the abdication, the empress sent him on a fruitless 
mission to the emperor of Austria. Then he went over to the 
Bourbons. During the Hundred Days he again joined Napoleon. 
This led to his exclusion by Louis XVIII., but in 1819 he re- 
covered his dignity of peer. He died in Paris in 1834. He had 
three sons who became men of distinction. Fran5ois (1804- 
1882) was a well-known author, who was made a member of the 
French Academy in 1869. His great work was a history of the 
Roman empire, in three parts, (i) Les (1841-1843, 4 vols.), 
2) Les Antonins (1863, 3 vols.), (3) I.€S Chars du IIF siicle 
1870, 3 vols.). Napoleon (180^1872) published a Traiti de la 
police municipale in 4 volumes (1844-1861), and was a deputy in 
the Corps L6gislatif from 1:852 to 1870. Jerome Paul (1809- 
1886) was also deputy in the Corps Ligislatif from 1853 1870, 

and was made honorary chamberlain in 1859. He worked at the 
official publication of the correspondence of Napoleon I. 

CHAMPAIGN, a city of Champaign county, Illinois, U.S.A., 
about 125 m. S. by W. of Chicago, on the head-waters of the 
Vermilion river. Pop. (1890) 5839 ; (1900) 9098, of whom 973 
were foreign-born; (1906, est.) 11,054. It is served by the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St Louis, the Wabash, and 
the Illinois Central railways (the last having repair shops here), 
and by the Illinois (electric) Traction System from Danville, 
Illinois, to St Louis, Missouri. In 1906 the city covered 3*5 sq. m.; 
it is situated in a rich agricultural region, and has small manu- 
facturing interests. Immediately east of Champaign is the city 
of Urbana, the county-seat of Champaign county, served by the 
Wabash and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St Louis 
railways, with repair shops of the latter. In 1890 the population 
of Urbana was 3511 ; in 1900, 5728, of whom 300 were foreign- 
born. Partly in Urbana and partly in Champaign is the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (see Illinois); immediately south of its 
campus is the 400-acre farm of the university. Each city has a 
public library, and in Champaign are the Burnham Athenaeum, 
the Burnham hospital, the Garwood home for old ladies, and 
several parks, all gifts of former citizens. Champaign was 
founded in 1855, incorporated as a city in i860, and re-chartered 
in 1883, Urbana secured a city charter in 1855. 

CHAMPAIONE, PHILIPPE DE (1602-1674), Belgian painter 
of the French school, was born at Brussels of a poor family. He 
was a pupil of J. Fouqui^res ; and, going to Paris in 1621, was 
employed by N. du Chesne to paint along with Nicholas Poussin 
in the palace of the Luxembourg. His best works are to be 
found at Vincennes, and in the church of the Carmelites at Paris, 
where is his celebrated Crucifix, a signal perspective success, on 
one of the vaultings. After the death of du Chesne, Philippe 
became first painter to the queen of France, and ultimately 
rector of the Academy of Paris. As his age advanced and his 
health failed, he retired to Port Royal, where he had a daughter 
cloistered as a nun, of whom (along with Catherine Agn^sArnauId) 
he painted a celebrated picture, now in the Louvre, highly remark- 
able for its solid unaffected truth. This, indeed, is the general 
character of his work, — grave reality, without special elevation or 
depth of character, or charm of warm or stately colour. He pro- 
duced an immense number of paintings, religious and other 
subjects as well as portraits, dispersed over various parts of 
France, and now over the galleries of Europe. Philippe was a 
good man, indefatigable, earnest and scrupulously religious. 
He died on the 12th of August 1674* 

CHAMPARAN, or CHUMPARltjN, a district of British India, 
in the Patna division of Bengal, occupying the north-west 
comer of Behor, between the two rivers Garidak and Baghmati 
and the Nepal hills. It hos an area of 3531 sq. m* In 1901 the 
peculation was 1,790,463, showing a decrease ^f 4 % in the 
decade. A broad grass-covered road or embankment defines the 
Nepal frontier, except where rivers- or streams form a natpral 
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bouildary. The district is a vast level except in the N. and N.W., 
where it undulates, and gradually assumes a rugged appearance 
as it approaches the mountains and forests of Nepal Wide 
uncultivated tracts cover its north-western comer ; the southern 
and western parts are carefully cultivated, and teem with an 
active agricultural population. The principal rivers are the 
Gandak, navigable all the year round, the Buri Gandak, Panch 
Nadi, Lalbagia, Koja and Teur. Old beds of rivers intersect 
Champaran in every direction, and one of these forms a chain 
of lakes which occupy an area of 139 sq. m. in the centre of the 
district Champaran, with the rest of Bengal and Behar, was 
acquired by the British in 1765. Up to 1866 it remained a 
subdivision of Saran. In that year it was separated and formed 
into a separate district. The administrative headquarters are 
at Motihari (population, 13,730) ; Bettia is the centre of a very 
large estate ; Segauli, still a small military station, was the 
scene of a massacre during the Mutiny. Champaran was the 
chief seat of indigo planting in Behar before the decline of that 
industry. There are about 40 saltpetre refineries. The district 
suffered severely from drought in 1866 and 1874, and again in 
1897. In the last year a small government canal was opened, 
and a canal from the Gandak has also been constructed. The 
district is traversed almost throughout its length to Bettia by 
the Tirhoot state railway. A considerable trade is conducted 
with Nepal. 

CHAMPEAUX, WILLIAM OF [Gulielmus Campellensis] 
(r. 1070-1121), French philosopher and theologian was born 
at Champeaux near Melun. After studying under Anselm of 
I.aon and Roscellinus, he taught in the school of the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, of which he was made canon in 1103. Among 
his pupils was Abelard. In 1108 he retired into the abbey of 
St Victor, where he resumed his lectures, lie afterwards 
became bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, and took part in the 
dispute concerning investitures as a supporter of (.alixtus II., 
whom he represented at the conference of Mousson. His only 
printed works are a fragment on the Eucharist (inserted by 
Jean Mabillon in his edition of the works of St Bernard), and 
the Moralta Abbretnaia and De Ongtne Animae (in E. Mart^ne’s 
Thesaurus novus Anecdotorum, 1717, vol. 5). In the last of these 
he maintains that children who die unbaptize<l must be lost, 
the pure soul being defiled by the grossness of the body, and 
declares that God's will is not to be questioned. He upholds 
the theory of Creatianism (that a soul is specially created for 
each human being). Ravaisson - Mollien has discovered a 
number of fragments by him, among which the most important 
is the De Essentia Dei et de Suhstantia Dei ; a Liber Senieniiarum^ 
consisting of discussions on ethics and Scriptural interpretation, 
is also ascribed to Champeaux. He is reputed the founder of 
Realism. For his views and his controversy with Abelard, see 
Scholasticism and Abelard. 

See Victor Cousin, introduction to his Ouvrages tn^dtls dAbHard 
(1836), and Fragments pour servtr d Vhtsiotre de la philosophte (1865) ; 
G. A. Patru, Wilhelmi Campellensis de natura et de ongine rerum 
plactta (1847) ; E. Michaud, Guillaume de Champeaux et les /roles 
de Paris au XIP St/cle (2nd ed , 1868) ; William of Champeaux 
and his Times '' m Christian Observer, Ixxii. 843 ; B. Haur6aii, De 
la philosophte scolastiqus (Paris, 1850) ; Opuscula in J. P. Mignc's 
Podrologia, clxui. 

CHAMPERTY, or Champarty (I^t. campi partitio, 0 . , Fr. 
champ parti), in English law, a bargain between a plaintiff or 
defendant in a cause and another person, to divide the land 
{campum partiri) or other matter sued for, if they prevail, in 
consideration of that person carrying on or defending the suit 
at his own expense. It is a misdemeanour punishable by fine 
or imprisonment. It differs only from maintenance (^.v.), in 
that the recompense for the service which has been given is 
always part of the matter in suit, or some profit growing out of 
it. So an agreement by a solicitor not to charge costs on 
condition of retaining for himself a share of the sums recovered 
would be illegal and void. It is not, however, champerty to 
charge the subject-matter of a suit in order to obtain the means 
of prosecuting it. 

^ Fifth Report of the Criminal Law Commissioners, pp. 34-9. 
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CHAMPION (Fr. champion, Late Lat. campio from campus, 
a field or open space, i.r. one “ who takes the field or fights ; 
cf. Ger. Kampf, battle, and Kampfer, fighter), m the judicial 
combats of the middle ages the substitute for a party to the suit 
disabled from bearing arms or specially exempt from the duty 
to do so (see Wager). Hence the word has come to be applied 
to any one who champions,'’ or contends on belialf of, any 
person or cause. In tlu* laws of the Lombards (lib. li. lit. 56 
§§ 3 ^? 39)1 those who by reason of youth, age or infirmity could 
not boar arms were allowed to nominate champions, and the 
same provision was made in the case of women (lib. i. tit. 
3 § 6, tit. 16, § 2). This was practically the rule laid down in all 
subsequent legislation on the subject. Thus the Assize of 
Jerusalem (cap. 39) says : These are the people who may defend 
themselves through champions ; a woman, a sick man, a man 
who has passed the age of .sixty, &c.” The clergy, too, whether 
as individuals or corporations, were represented by champions ; 
in the case of bishops and abbots this function was pari of the 
duties of the advocatus (see Advocate). Du Cange gives 
instances of mercenary champions {campiones conducUiit), who 
were regarded as ‘‘ infamous persons ” and sometimes, in case 
of defeat, were condemned to lose hand or foot. Sometimes 
championships were ‘‘ serjeantics,” i.c. rendered .service to lords, 
churches or cities in consideration of the grant of certain fiefs, or 
for annual money payments, the champion doing homage to the 
person or corporation represented by him {campiones homa^ii). 

The office of '' king’s champion {campio regis) is peculiar 
to England. The function of the king's champion, when the 
ceremonial of the coronation was carried out in its completeness, 
was to ride, clad in complete armour, on his right the high 
constable, on his left the earl marshal, into Westminster Hall 
during the coronation Imnquet, and challenge to single combat 
any who should dispute the king’s right to reign. The challenge 
was thrice repeated by the herald, at the entrance to the hall, 
in the centre, and at the foot of the dais. On picking up his 
gauntlet for the third time the champion was pledged by the 
king in a gilt-covered cup, which was then presented to him as 
his fee by the king. If he had Imd occasion to fight, and was 
victorious, his fee would have been the armour he wore and the 
horse he rode, the second best in the royal stables ; but no such 
occasion has ever arisen. This picturesque ceremonial was last 
performed at the coronation of George IV. The office of king’s 
champion is of great antiquity, and its origins are involved in 
great obscurity. It is said to have been held under William the 
Conqueror by Robert or Roger Marmion, whose ancestors liad 
been hereditary champions in Normandy. The first authentic 
record, however is a charter of Henry L, signed by Robert 
Marmion {Robertus de Bajucis campio regis). Of the actual 
exercise of the office the earliest record dates from the coronation 
of Richard II. On this occasion the champion, Sir J ohn Dymoke, 
appeared at the door of the Abbey immediately after the corona- 
tion mass, but was peremptorily told to go away and return 
later ; moreover, in his bill presented to the court of claims, he 
stated that the champion was to ride in the procession before 
the service, and make his challenge to all the world. This seems 
to show that the ceremony, as might l>e expected, was originally 
performed before the king's coronation, when it would Imve had 
some significance. The office of king’s champion is hereditary, 
and is now held by the family of Dymoke (f i'.). 

Sec Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. ** Campio ; L. G. Wickham Legg, 
English Coronation Records (Westminster, 1901) ; J. H. T. Perkins, 
The Coronation Book (London, 1902). 

OHAHPI9NNET, JEAN Bienne <1762-1800), French 
general, enlisted in the army at an early age and served in the 
great siege of Gibraltar. When the Revolution broke out he 
took a prominent part in the movement, and was elected by the 
men of a battalion to command them. In May 1793 he was 
charged with the suppression of the disturbances in the Jura, 
which he quelled without bloodshed. Urtder Pichegru he took 
part in the Rhine campaign of that year as a brigade commander, 
and at Weissenburg and in the Palatinate won the warm com- 
mendation of Lazare Hoche. At Fleurus his stubborn fighting 
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in the centre of the field contributed greatly to Jourdan’s victo^J^ 
In the subsequent campaigns he commanded the left wing of the 
French armies on the Rhine between Neuwied and Diisseldorf, 
and took a great part in all the successful and unsuccessful 
expeditions to the Lahn and the Main. In 1798 Clmmpionnet 
was named commander-in-chief of the “ army of Rome which 
was protecting the infant Roman republic against the Neapolitan 
court and the British fleet. Nominally 32,000 strong, the army 
scarcely numbered 8000 effectives, with a l>arc fifteen cartridges 
per man. The Austrian general Mack had a tenfold superiority 
in numbers, but Championnet so well held his own that he ended 
by capturing Naples itself and there setting up the Parthenopean 
Republic. Hut his intense earnestness and intolerance of 
opposition soon embroiled him with the civilians, and the 
general was recalled in disgrace. The following year, however, 
saw him again in the field as commander-in-chief of the “ army 
of the Alps.’^ This, too, was at first a mere paper force, but after 
three months’ hard work it was able to take the field. The 
campaign which followed was uniformly unsuccessful, and, 
worn out by the unequal struggle, Championnet died at Antibes 
on the 9th of January 1800. In 1848 a statue was erected in his 
honour at Valence. 

See A R. C, de St Albin, Championnet, on les Cam pannes d» 
Hollander d& Rome et de Naples (Pans, i860). 

CHAMPLAIN, SAMUEL DE (1567-1635). French explorer, 
colonial pioneer and first governor of l^cnch Canada, was bom 
at Brouage, a small French port on the Bay of Biscay, in 1567 
His father was a sea mptain, and the boy was early skilled in 
seamanship and navigation. He entered the army of Henry IV,, 
and served in Brittany under jean d’Aumont, Francois de St 
Luc and Charles de Brissac. When the army of the League 
was disbanded he accompanied his uncle, who had charge of th(‘ 
ships in which the Spanish allies were conveyed home, and on 
reaching Cadiz secured (1599) the command of one of the vessels 
about to make an expedition to the West Indies. lie was gone ^ 
over two years, visiting all the principal ports and pushing 
inland from Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico. The MS. account 
of his adventures, Bref Discours des Chases plus remarquabtes 
que Samuel Champlain de Brouage a tecognues aux Indes Occi- 
dentales, is in the library at Dieppe. It was not published in 
French until 1870, although an English translation was printed 
by the Hakluyt Society in 1850. It contains a suggestion of a 
Panama Canal, “ by which the voyage to the South Sea would 
be shortened by more than 1500 leagues.” In 1603 Champlain 
made his first voyage to Canada, being sent out by Aymar de 
Clermont, seigneur de Chastes, on whom the king had bestowed 
a patent. Champlain at once established friendly relations 
with the Indians and explored the St Lawrence to the rapids 
above Montreal. On his return he published an interesting 
and historically valuable little book, Des sauvages, ou voyage de 
Samuel Champlain de Brouage jail en la France Nouvelle, During 
his absence de Chastes had died, and his privileges and fur trade 
monopolies were conferred upon Pierre de Guast, sieur de Monts 
(1560-1611). With him, in 1604, Champlain was engaged in 
exploring the coast as far south as Cape Cod, in seeking a site 
for a new settlement, and in making surveys and charts. They 
first settled on an island near the mouth of the St Croix river, 
and then at Port Royal — now Annapolis, N.S. 

Meanwhile the Basques and Bretons, asserting that they were 
being ruined by de Monts’ privileges, got his patent revoked, 
and Champlain returned with the discouraged colonists to Europe. 
When, however, in modified form, the patent was re-granted to 
his patron Champlain induced him to abandon Acadia and 
establish a settlement on the St Lawrence, of the commercial 
advantages of which, perhaps even as a western route to China 
and Japan, he soon convinced him. Champlain was placed in 
command of one of the two vessels sent out. He was to explore 
and colonize, while the other vessel traded, to pay for the ex^ 
pedition. Champlain fixed on the site of <^ieb^ and founded 
the first white settlement there in July 1608, giving it its present 
name. In the spring he joined a war party of Algonquins and 
Hurons, discovered me great lake that bears his imme> and^ near 


the present Ticonderoga, took with his arquebus an important 
part in the victory which his savage friends obtained over the 
Iroquois. The Iroquois naturally turned first to the Dutch and 
then to the English for allies. Thus did new France rush into 
collision with the redoubted warriors of the Five Nations. Here 
was the l:^nning, and in some measure doubtless the cause, of 
a long suite of murderous conflicts, bearing havoc and flame to 
generations yet unborn'* (Parkman)* Champlain returned to 
France and again related to Henry IV.— who liad previously 
learnedhisworthand had pensioned him — liisexciting adventures. 
De Monts failed to secure a renewal of his patent, but resolved 
to proceed without it. Champlain was again (1611) in Canada, 
fighting for and against the Indians and establishing a trading 
post at Mont Royal (see Montreal). He was the third white 
man to descend, and the second to descend successfully, the 
Lachme Rapids. De Monts, now governor of Paris, was too busy 
to occupy himself in the waning fortunes of the colony, and left 
them entirely to his associate. An influential protector was 
needed ; and Champlain prevailed upon Charles de Bourbon, 
comte de Soissons, to interest himself to obtain from the king 
the appointment of lieutenant-general in New France. The 
comte de Soissons died almost immediately, and was succeeded 
in the office by Henri de Bourbon, prince de Cond6, and he, hko 
his predecessors and successors, retained Champlain as lieutenant- 
governor. ‘‘ In Champlain alone was the life of New France. 
By instinct and temperament he was more impelled to the 
adventurous toils of exploration than to the duller task of 
building colonies. I'he jirofits of trade had value in his eyes only 
as means to these ends, and settlements were important chiefly 
as a base of discovery. Two great objects eclipsed all others, 
—to find a route to the Indies, and to bring the heathen tribes 
into the embraces of the C'hurch, since, while he cared little for 
their bodies, his solicitude for their souls knew no bounds.” 
(Parkman). 

In 1613 Champlain again crossed the Atlantic and endeavoured 
to confirm Nicolas de Vignau’s alleged discovery of a short route 
to the ocean by the Ottawa river, a great lake at its source, and 
another river flowing north therefrom. That year he got as 
far as Allumette Island in the Ottawa, but two years later, with 
a ” (ireat War Party ” of Indians, he crossed Lake Nipissing 
and the eastern ends of Lakes Huron and Ontario, and made a 
fierce but unsuccessful attack on an Onondaga fortified town 
a few miles south of Lake Oneida. This was the end of his 
wanderings. He now devoted himself to the growth and 
strengthening of Quebec. Every year he went to France with 
this end in view. He was one of the hundred associates of the 
Company of New France, created by Richeheu to reform abuses 
and take over all his country’s interests in the new world. These 
ill-defended possessions England now prepared to seize. Three 
ships were sent out under letters of marque commanded by 
David, Lewis and Thomas Kirke, and Quebec, already on the 
verge of starvation, was compelled to surrender (1629). Champ- 
lain was taken to England a prisoner, but when Canada was 
restored to the French he returned (1633) to his post; where he 
died on the 2Sth of December 1635. He had married in 1610, 
H 61 ^ne Boull6, then but twelve years old. She did not leave 
France for Canada, however, until ten years later. After his 
death she became a nun. 

Champlain's complete works in 6 vois. were pubhshetl uiKler tlie 
patronage of the university of Laval in 1870. There is a careful 
translation of Champlain's Voyages ^ by Professor and Mrs E. G. 
Bourne in the '* Traiimaker *' series edited by Prof. J. B. McMaster. 
See F. Parkman, Pioneers of France tn the New World (1865) ; J. 
Winsor, Cartier to Frontenac (1894) ; N. E. Dionne, Champlain 
(1905). (N. E. D.) 

CHAMPLAIN, a lake lying between the states of New York 
and Vermont, U.S.A., and penetrating for a few miles into 
Canada. It extends about 130 m. from N. to S-, varies from 
J m. to I m. in width for 40 m, from its S. terminus, and then 
widens until it reaches a maximum width of about 1% m* near 
Ausable Point. Its area is about 500 sq. m. Its surface is 96 
ft. above the sea. In the north part it is generally from 200 to 
300 ft deep J opposite Essex, near its mid^Ue, the depth 
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increases to 400 ft. ; but farther south it is much less ; through- 
out the greater part of the lake there is a depth of water of more 
than 100 ft. Since the kke is caused by the ponding of water 
in a broad irregular valley, the shore line is nearly everywhere 
much broken, and in the northern portion are several islands, 
both large and small, most of which belong to Vermont. These 
islands divide the lake’s nortliem end into two large arms 
which extend into Canada. From the western arm the Richelieu 
river flows out, carrying the water of Champlain to the St 
Lawrence. The waters abound in salmon, salmon-trout, sturgeon 
and other fish, and are navigated from end to end by large 
steamboats and vessels of considerable tonnage. The lake 
was formerly the seat of extensive traffic, especially in lumber, 
but navigation has greatly decreased ; the tonnage entering and 
clearing at the lake was twice as great in the early '70’s as it 
was thirty years later. The principal ports arc Burlington, Vt., 
and Plattsburg, N.Y. Lake Champlain lies in a valley from i to 
30 m. wide, between the (»reen Mountains iin the east and tlie 
Adirondack Mountains on the west, and the scenery is most 
picturesque. On the east side is a rather gradual ascent for 20 m, 
or more from shore to summit, while on the west side the ascent 
is by a succession of hills, in some places from the water’s edge. 
North of Crow'n Point low mountains nse 1000 to 1600 ft. above 
the lake, and behind these are the higher peaksof the Adirondacks, 
reaching an elevation of more than 5000 ft. Lake George is 
a tributary on the south, several small streams flow m from each 
side ; the Champlain Canal, 63 m. in length, connet^ts the lake 
with the Hudson river ; and through the Richelieu it has a 
natural outlet to the north into the St Lawreni'e. 

Lake Champlain was named from Samuel de Champlain, who 
discovered it in July 1609. The valley is a natural pathway 
between the United States and Canada, and during the various 
wars which the English have waged in America it had great 
strategic importance. In 1731 the French built a fort at Crown 
Point ; in 1756, another at Ticonderoga ; and l3oth were import- 
ant strategic points in the French and Indian War as well as in 
the American War of Independence. On the 11th of October 
1776, the first battle between an American and a British fleet, 
the battle of Valconr Island, was fought on the lake. Benedict 
Arnold, the American commander, with a decidedly inferior 
force, withstood the British under Thomas Pringle for about 
seven hours, and then during the night escaped through the 
enemy’s line. Although overtaken the next day he again, after 
a fight of a few hours, made a successful retreat. 

At the beginning of the War of 1812 the American naval 
force on the lake, though very small, was superior to that of the 
British, but on the 3rd of June 1813 the British captured two 
American sloops in the narrow channel at the northern end and 
gained supremacy. Both sides now began to build and equip 
vessels for a decisive contest ; by May 1814 the Americans 
had regained supremacy, and four months later a British land 
force of 11,000 men under Sir George Prevost (1767-1816) and a 
naval force of t6 vessels of about 2402 tons with 937 men and 
92 guns under Captain (leorge Downie (d. 1814) confronted an 
American land force of 1500 men under Brigadier -General 
Alexander Macomb (1782-1841), strongly entrenched at Platts- 
burg, and an American naval force (anchored in Plattsburg Bay) 
of 14 vessels of about 2244 tons with 882 men and 86 guns under 
Commodore Thomas Macdonough (1783-1825). In the open 
lake the British naval force should have been the superior, but 
at anchor in the bay the Americans had a decided advantage. 
Expecting the British land force to drive the American fleet 
from its anchorage, Captain Downie, on the iith of September 
1814, began the battle of Lake Champlain. It had continued 
only fifteen minutes when he was killed ; the land force failed 
to co-operate, and after a severe fight at dose range for 2} hours, 
during which the British lost about 300 men, the Americans 200 
and the vessels of both sides were greatly shattered, the British 
retreated both by land and by water, almndoning their plan of 
invading New York. 

See C. E, Feet, “ Glacial and Post-Glacial History of the Hudson 
and Champkin Valleys," in vol. xH. of the Journal of Geology 
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(Chicago, 1904) ; S Palmer, Htstory of Lake Champlain (Albany, 
1866) ; and ('apt. A. T. Mahan, Sea Power tw tis Relations to the M ar 
of iS/jt (2 vols., Boston, 1905), 

CHAMPMESLfi, MARIE (X642-1 69H), French actress, was 
born in Rouen of a good family. Her father’s name w as Desmares. 
She made her first appearance on the stage at Rouen with 
Charles Chevillet (1645-1701), who called himself sieur de 
Champmesl^, and they were married in i66() By 1669 they 
were playing in Paris at tlie Theatre du Marais, her first appear- 
ance there being as V^enus in Boyer’s Fete de The next 

year, as Hermione in Racine’s Afidrownque, she had a great 
success at the Hotel de Bourgogne. Her intimacy with Racine 
dates from then. Some of his finest tragedies were wiitlin for 
her, but her repertoin* was not (‘onfined to them, and many an 
indifferent play^— like Thomas Corneille’s Ariane and Comte 
(T Essex — owed its success to her natural manner of acting, 
and her pathetic rendering of the hapless heroine.” Phidre 
w^as the climax of her triumphs, and when she and her husband 
I deserted the Hotel de Bourgogne (sec B&jart ad fin.), it was 
selected to open the Comedie Franjaise on the 26U1 of August 
1680. Here, with Mmc Guerin as the leading comedy actress, 
she played the great tragic love i>arts for more than thirty years, 
dying on the 15th of May 1698. La Fontaine dedicated to her 
his novel Belphegor, and Boileaii immortalized her in verse. 
Her husband distinguished himself both as actor and playwright, 
and his Parisien (1682) gave Mine Gu6nn one of her greatest 
succc.ssis 

Her brother, the actor Nicolas Desmakks (c. i650““i7i4), 
began as a member of a subsidized company at Copenhagen, but 
by her influence he came to Pans and was received in 1685 
sans debut — the first time such an honour had been ac'cordcd— 
at tlie ComtHlie Fran^'aisc, where he became famous for peasant 
parts, llis daughter, to whom Christian V. and his cjuccn stood 
sponsors, Christine Antoinktik Charlotte Desmares (1682- 
1753), was a fine actress in both tragedy and soubrette parts. 
She made her debut at the Comedie Fran(^:aisc in 1699, in 
Grange Chancel’s Oresie et Pylade, and was at once received as 
sociiiatre. She retired in 1721. 

CHAMPOLUON, JEAN FRANCOIS (1790 1852), French 
Egyptologist, called lk Jeune to distinguish him from Cham- 
pollion-Figeac {q^v.), his elder brother, was born at Figcac, in the 
department of Lot, on the 23rd of December 1790. He was 
educated by his brother, and was then appointed goverumeni 
pupil at tlie Lyceum, which had recently been founded. His 
fir.st work (1804) was an attempt to show by means of their 
names that the giants of the Bible and of Greek mythology were 
personifications of natural phenomena. At the age of sixteen 
(1807) he read before the academy of Grenoble a paper in which 
he maintained that the Coptic was the ancient language of 
Egypt. He soon after removed to Paris, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Langl^s, De Sacy and Millm. In 1809 he was 
made professor of history in the Lyceum of Grenoble, and there 
published his earlier works. Champoll ion’s first decipherment 
of hieroglyphics dates from 1821. In 1824 he was sent by Charles 
X. to visit the collections of Egyptian antiquities in the museums 
of Turin, Leghorn, Rome and Naples ; and on liis return he 
was appointed director of the Egyptian xjiuseum at the Louvre, 
In 1828 he was commissioned to undertake the conduct of a 
scientific expedition to Egypt in company with Rosellini, who 
had received a similar appointment from Leopold II., grand 
duke of Tuscany. He remained there about a year. In March 
1831 he received the chair of Egyptian antiquities, which had 
been created specially for him, m the College dc Fjrance. He 
was engaged with Rosellini in publishing the results of Egyptian 
researches at the expense of the Tuscan and French governments, 
when he was seized with a paralytic' disorder, and died at Paris 
in 1832. Champollion, whose claims were hotly disputed for 
many years after his death, is now universally acknowledged 
to have been the founder of %yptology. 

He wrote L'£g\pU sous les Pharaom {2 vols. 8vo, 1814) ; Sur 
Venture hUraiique {1821) ; Sur Vkifitufe dtmotiqm ; Ptkis du 
Ume hiiroglyphique, S > c . (1824) ; Panthkn ^gyptien, ou collection 
des psrsmnuges mytkoiogiques dc Vmcimne Egypte (incomplete) ; 
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Monunii ns de et de la N%4hie lonsidhh pat rapport d Vhutotre, 

la religion, <Sf>( ; Grammatre igyptienne (1836), and Dtcitonnatte 
igyptienne (1841 )» edited by his hiolher ; Analyse mithodique du 
te\te dhnottque de Rosette) Apm^u des rSsultats histonques de la 
dhotiverte de V alphabet htiroglyphn/ae (1827) ; Alitnotres sur les signer 
employh par le\ BgvpHen^ dans leurs trois sy^Rmes graphtques d la 
notation des pnnctpales dtvisions du temps ; Lettres dentes d'£lgypte 
et de Nubie (1833) ; and <d 0 several letters on Egyptian subjects, 
addicssed at different periods to the due de Blacas and others. 

See H. Hartleben, Champollion, setn Leben und setn Werk (2 voLs.. 
1906) , iilso Egypt Language and Wnttng {ad init ). 

CHAMPOLLION-FIGEAC, JACQUES JOSEPH (17781867), 
French archuc'ologist, elder brother of Jean Francois Cham- 
pollion, was horn at Figeac in the department of Lot, on the 
5th of October 1778. He became professor of Greek and librarian 
at Grenoble, but was compelled to retire in 1816 on account of 
the part he had taken during the Hundred Days. He afterwards 
became keeper of manuscripts at the BibliotWque Nationale in 
Paris, and professor of palaeography at the I'icole des Chartes. 
In 1849 became librarian of the palace of Fontainebleau. 
He edited several of his brother’s works, and was also author of 
original works on philological and historical subjects, among 
which may be mentioned Nauvelles recketches sur les paiots ou 
tdiomes vulgaires de la France (1809), Annales de Lagides (1819) 
and Charles lafines sur papyrus du VP siecle de Vere chritienne. 
His son AimA (1812* 1894) became his father’s assistant at the 
Biblioth^que Nationale, and besides a number of works on 
historical subjects wrote a biographical and bibliographical study 
of his family in Les Deux Champolhon (Grenoble, 1887). 

CHANCE (through the O. Fr. cheance, from the Late Lai. 
cadeniia, things happening, from cadere, to fall out, happen ; 
cf. case ”), an accident or event, a phenomenon which has no 
apparent or discoverable cause ; hence an event which has not 
been expected, a piece of good or bad fortune. From the popular 
idea that anything of which no assignable cause is known ha.^ 
therefore no cause, chance (Or. ri'xfj) was regarded as having a 
substantial objective existence, being itself the source of such 
uncaused phenomena. For the philosophic theories relating to 
this subject see Accidkntai.tsm. 

“ Chance,” in the theory of probability, is used in two ways. 
In the stricter, or mathematical usage, it is synonymous with 
probability ; Le. if a particular event may occur in w ways in an 
aggregate of p events, then the chance ” of the particular event 
occurring is given by the fraction njp. In the second usage, the 
“ chance ” is regarded as the ratio of the number of ways which 
a particular event may occur to the numner of ways in which it 
may not occur ; mathematically expressed, this chance is 
nl(p-n) (see Probability). In the English law relating to gaming 
and wagering a distinction is drawn between games of chance 
and games of skill (see Gaming and Wagering). 

CHANCEL (through O. Fr. from Lat. plur. cancelltj dim. of 
cancer, grating, lattice, probably connected with an Indo- I 
European root Kar-, to bend ; cf. circus, curve, &c.), in the 
earliest and strictest sense that part of a church near the altar 
occupied by the deacons and sub-deacons assisting the officiating 
priest, this space having originally been separated from the rest 
of the church by cancelli or lattice work. The word cancelh is 
used in cla.ssical Latin of a screen, bar or the like, set to mark 
off an enclosed space in a building or in an open place. It is 
thus used of the bar in a court of justice ((’icero, Verres, ii. 3 .seq.). 
It is particularly used of the lattice or screen in the ancient 
basilica, which separated the bema, or raised tribunal, from the 
rest of the building. The use of the name in ecclesiastical 
buildings is thus natural, for the altar stood in the place occupied 
by the bema in the apse of the basilica. From the screen the 
term was early transferred to the space mter cancellos, i.e, the 
locus altaris cancellis septus. This railed-off space is now gener- 
ally known among Roman Catholics as the “ sanctuary,” the 
word chancel being little used. In the Church of England, 
however, the word chancel survived the Reformation, and is 
applied, both in the ecclesiastical and the architectural sense, 
to that part of the church occupied by the principal altar or 
communion table- and by the clergy and singers officiating at the 
chief services ; it thus includes presbytery, chancel proper and 


choir (q*v.), and in this sense, in the case of cathedrals and 
other large churches, is often used synonymously with choir. 
In this more inclusive sense the early basilican churches had no 
chancels, which were a comparatively late development ; the 
cancelli, e.g, of such a church as San Clemente at Rome are 
equivalent not to the “ chancel screen ” of a medieval church 
but to the ” altar rails ” that divide off the sanctuary. In 
churches of the type that grew to its perfection in the middle 
ages the chancels are clearly differentiated from the nave by 
structural features ; by the raising of the floor level, by the 
presence of a ” chancel arch,” and by a chancel or rood screen 
(see Rood). The chancel screen might be no more than a low 
barrier, some 4 ft. high, or a light structure of wood or wrought 
iron ; sometimes, however, they were massive stone screens, 
which in certain cases were continued on either side between the 
piers of the choir and (on the E^uropean continent) round the 
east end of the sanctuary, as m the cathedrals of Pans, Bourges, 
Limoges, Amiens and Chartres. These screens served the 
purpose, in collegiate and conventual churches, of cutting off 
the space reserved for the services conducted for and by the 
members of the chapter or community. P^or popular services a 
second high altar was usually set up to the west of the screen, 

I as formerly at Westminster Abbey. In parish churches the 
screen was set, partly to differentiate the space occupied by the 
clergy from that reserved for the laity, partly to support the 
representation of the crucifixion known as the Rood. In these 
churches, loo, the chancel is very usually structurally differenti- 
ated by being narrower and, sometimes, less high than the nave. 

In the Church of England, the duty of repairing the chancel 
falls upon the parson by custom, while the repair of the body 
of the church falls on the parishioners. In particular cases, 
as in certain London churches, the parishioners also have to 
repair the chancel. Where there are both a rector and a vicar 
the repairs are shared between them, and this is also the case 
where the rector is a lay impropriator. By the rubric of the 
English Prayer Book “ the chancels shall remain as they have 
done in times past,” i.e. distinguished from the body of the 
church by some partition sufficient to separate the two without 
interfering with the view of the congregation. At the Reforma- 
tion, and for some time after, this distinction was regarded by 
the dominant Puritan party as a mark of sacerdotalism, and 
services were commonly said in other parts of the church, the 
chancels being closed and disused. The rubric, however, directs 
that “ ‘ Morning and Evening Prayer ’ shall be used in the 
accustomed place in the church, chapel or chancel, except it 
shall be otherwise determined by the Ordinary.” Chancel screens, 
with or without gates, are lawful, but chancellors of dioceses 
have refused to grant a faculty to erect gates, as unnecessary or 
inexpedient. 

CHANCELLOR (M. Eng. and Anglo-Fr. canceler, chanceler, Fr. 
chanceher, Lat. cancellanus), an official title used by most of the 
peoples whose civilization has arisen directly or indirectly out of 
the Roman empire. At different times and in different countries 
it has stood and stands for very various duties, and has been, and 
is, borne by officers of various degrees of dignity. The original 
chancellors were the cancellani of Roman courts of justice, 
ushers who sat at the cancelli or lattice work screens of a 
” basilica ” or law court, which separated the judge and counsel 
from the audience (see Chancel). In the later flastern empire 
the cancellani were promoted at first to notarial duties. The 
barbarian kingdoms which arose on the ruin of the empire in the 
West copied more or less intelligently the Roman model in all 
their judicial and financial administration. Under the Frankish 
kings of the Merovingian dynasty the canceUarii were sub- 
ordinates of the great officer of state called the referendarius, 
who was the predecessor of the more modern chancellor. The 
office became established under the form archi-canceUarim, or 
chief of the canceUarii, Stubbs says that the Carolingian 
chancellor was the royal notary and the arch-chancellor keeper 
of the royal seal. His functions would naturally be discharged 
by a cleric in times when book learning was mainly confined to 
the clergy. From the reign of Louis the Pious the post was held 
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by a bishop. By an equally natural process he became the chief 
secretary of the king and of the queen, who also had her chancellor. 
Such an office possessed an obvious capacity for developing on 
the judicial as well as the administrative side. Appeals and 
petitions of aggrieved persons would pass through the chancellor’s 
hands, as well as the political correspondence of the king. Nor 
was the king the only man who had need of a chancellor. Great 
officers and corporations also had occasion io employ an agent to 
do secretarial, initarial and judicial work for them, and called 
him by the convenient name of chancxdlor. I'hc history of the 
office in its many adaptations to public and private service is the 
history of its development on judicial, administrative, political, 
secretarial and notarial lines. 

The model of the Carolingiun court was followed by the 
medieval states of Western Europe In England the office of 
chancellor dates back to the reign ol Juiward the Con- 
fessor, the first English king to use the Norman {>ractice 
England. sealing instead of signing documents , and from the 
Norman Corapiest onwards the succ ession of chancellors 
is continuous. The chancellor was originally, and long continued 
to be, an ecclesiastic, who combined the functions of the most 
dignified of the royal chaplains, the king’s secretary in secular 
matters, and keeper of the royal seal. Vium the first, then, 
though at tlie outset overshadowed hy that ot the justiciar, the 
office of chancellor was oni* of great mlUicnee and importance. 
As chaplain the chancellor was keeper of the king’s conscience ; 
as secretary he enjoyed the royal (confidence in secular affairs ; 
as keeper of the seal he was necessary to all formal expressions 
of the royal will. By him and his staff of cha[)lams the whole 
secictarial work of the royal household was condiK'ted, the 
ac'counts were kept under the justiciar and treasurer, writs were 
diawn up and sealed, and the royal con espondence was carried on. 
He was, m fact, as Stubbs puls it, a sort of secretary of state for 
all departments. I'his is he,” wrote John of Salisbury (d. 
it8o), “who (cancels {( aurrllat) the evil laws of the realm, and 
makes equitable {aequo) the commands of a pious priiK'e,” a 
curious anticipation of the chancellor’s later equitable jurisdic- 
tion. Under Henry H., indeed, the (chanc'ellor was already 
largely employed in judK'ial work, either m attendaiK'e on the 
king or in provincial visitations; though the ptu uhar jurisdic- 
tion of the chancery was of later growth. By this time, however, 
the chancellor was “ great alike in Curia and Exch(*(}uer ” ; he 
was 6 ecuudus a t.e, took precedence immediately after the 
justiciar, and nothing was done cither in the Curia or the ex- 
chequer without his ( onsent. So great was his office that William 
FitzStephen, the biographer of Ikckct, tells us that it was not 
purchasable {emenda non est), a statement which requires modi- 
fication, since it was in fact more than once sold under Henry L, 
Stephen, Richard and John (Stubbs, Const, Hist. i. pp. 384-497 ; 
Gneist, Const, Ili,st, oj England ^ p. 219), an evil precedent which 
was, however, not long followed. 

The judicial duties of the chancellor grew out of the fact that 
all petitions addressed to the king passed through his hands. 
The number and variety of these became so great that in 1280, 
under Edward I., an ordinance was issued directing the chancellor 
and the justices to deal wiih the greater number of them ; those 
which involved the use of the great seal being specially referred 
to the chancellor. The chancellor and justices were to determine 
which of them were “ so great, and of grace, that the rhancelffir 
and other.s would not despatch them without the king,” and these 
the chancellor and other chief ministers were to carry in person to 
the king (Stubbs 11. 263, note, and p. 268). At this period the 
chancellor, though employed in equity, ha<i ministerial functions 
only ; but when, in the reign of Edward HI., the chancellor 
ceased to follow the court, his tribunal acquired a more definite 
character, and petitions for grace and favour began to be ad- 
dressed primarily to him, instead of being merely examined and 
passed on by him to the king ; and in the twenty-second year of 
this reign matters which were of grace were definitely committed 
to the chancellor for decision. This is the starting-point of 
the equitable jurisdiction of the chancellor, whence developed 
that immense body of rule.s, supplementing the deficiencies or 
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modifying the harshness of the common law, which is known 
as Equity (q. 7 f ). 

The position of the chanc ellor as speaker or prolocutor of the 
House of Lords dales from the time when the ministers ot the 
royal Curia formed ex officio a part ol tlu* commune 
concilium and parliament. The chancellor originally cbanceUor 
attended with the other officials, and he continned to P*rUm^ 
attend ex officio after they had ceased to do so. U he 
chanced to be a bishop, he was surnmonc^d regularly qua bishop ; 
otherwise he atten(k*(l without summons When not a peer the 
chancellor had no place in parluirnent except as chancellor, and 
the a('t of 31 Henry VIH. cap 10 (1530) laid down that, it not 
a peer, he had “no interest to give any assent or dissent in 
the House.” Yet Sir Robert Bourc'hier (d. 134()), the first lay 
(diancdlor, had protested in 1341 against the first statute ol 15 
Edwaid HI. (on trial liy peiTs, tVe ), on the ground that it had not 
receiv^ed his assent and was contrary to tlu" laws of the realm. 
From the time, however, oi William, Lord C'owper (hist lord 
high chancellor of (ireat Britain m 1705, created Baron C'owper 
m J706), all chancellois have been made peers on their elevation 
to the woolsack. Sometimes tlie custody of the great S(‘al has 
been transh'rred Irom the chancellor to a special official, the loui 
keeper of the great seal (see Lord Keepilr) , this was notulily 
the case under Queen Elizabeth (r/. the French jiarde des Sicaux, 
below). Sometimes it is put into ('omimssion, being affixed by 
lords commissioners of the great seal. By the C'atholic Kmaia ipa- 
tion Act of 1829 It was enacted that none of these ofhees could 
j be held by a Roman Catholic (see further under Lord IIkjh 
* (’hancellor). 'Fhc office of lord chancellor of Ireland, and that 
of chancellor of S('()tlan(l (who ceased to be appointed after the 
Act of Union of 1707) followed the same lines of development. 

The title of chancellor, without the predicates “ high ” or 
“ lord,” IS also applied in the Cm ted Kingdom to a number of 
other officials and functionaries of varying rank and 
mpiortame. Of these the most important is the 
chancellor of the ex(he(]iier, an office which originated exchequer. 
in the separation of the chancery from the excheejuer 
in the reign of Henry III. (1216 1272). His duties consisted 
originally in the custody and empl(\vm(‘nt of the seal ol the 
exchequer, in the keeping of a ooimter-roll to check the roll kept 
by the treasurer, and in the discharge of certain judicial tiinclions 
in the exchecjuer of ai count. So long as the treasury board was 
in active working, the chancTllorship of the excliecquer was an 
office of small iinportunc'e, and even during a great part of the 
rqth century was not necessarily a cabinet office, unless held in 
conjunction with that of first lord of the treasury. At tlie present 
time the chancellor of the exchequer is minister of finance, and 
therefore always of cabint't rank (see Exche()UKr). 

The chanc'ellor of the duchy of Lancaster is the representative 
of the crown in the management of its lands and the control 
of its courts in the duchy of Lancaster, the property 
of which is scattered over several c’ounties These 
lands and privileges, though their inheritance has gachy. 
always been vested in the king iind his heir.s, have 
always been kept distinct from the hereditary revenues of the 
sovereign, whose palatine rights as duke of Lancaster were 
distinct from his rights as king. The Judicature Act of 1873 left 
only the chancery court of the duchy, but the chancellor can 
appoint and dismiss the county court jiKlg(?s within the limits 
of the duchy ; he is responsible also for the land revenues of 
the duchy, which are the private property of the sovereign, 
and keeps the seal of the duchy, klis appointment is by letters 
patent, and his salary is derived from the revenue of the duchy. 
As the judicial and estate work is done hy subordinate officials, 
the office is practically a sinecure and is usually given to a minister 
whose assistance is necessary to a government, but who for one 
reason or another cannot undertake the duties of an important 
department. John Bright described him as the maid-oLall-work 
of the cabinet. 

The chancellor of a diocese is the official who presides over 
the bishop’s court and exercises jurisdiction in his name. 
This use of the word is comparatively modern, and, though 
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employed in acts lOf parKftmont^ is not mentioned in the com* 
mission, having apparently been adopted on the analogy of the 
Bcch^h ^ chancellor was originally 

the keeper . of the archbishop or ibishop^s seals ; but 
chMO" the office, as now understood, includes two other 
e^UorM. offices distinguished m the commission by the titles 
of vicar>general and official principal (see Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction). The chancellor of a diocese must be distin- 
guished from the chancellor of a cathedral, whose office is the 
same as that of the ancient scholastuus (see Cathedral). 

The chancellor of an order of knighthood discharges notarial 
duties and keeps the seal. The chancellor of a university is 
an official of medieval origin. The appointment was 
em c, lYiade by the popes, and the office from the 

first was one of great dignity and originally of great 
power. The chancellor was, as he remains, the head of the 
university ; he had the general superintendence of its studies 
and of its discipline, could make and unmake laws, try and 
punish offences, appoint to professorial chairs and admit students 
to the various degrees (see du Cange, s, ‘‘ CanceUarit Aca- 
demiarum ”). In England the chancellorship of the universities 
is now a more or less ornamental office and is conferred on noble- 
men or statesmen of distinction, whose principal function is to 
look after the general interests of the university, especially 
in its relations with the government. The chancellor is repre- 
sented in the university by a vice-chancellor, who performs the 
administrative and judicial functions of the office. In the United 
States the heads of certain educational establishments have 
the title of chancellor. In Scotland the foreman of a jury is 
called its chancellor. In the United States the chancellors are 
juilges of the chancery courts of the states, pclaware and 
New Jersey, where these courts are still maintained as distinct 
from the courts of common law. In other states, e.g. New York 
since 1847, the title has been abolished, and there is no federal 
chancellor. ^ 

In diplomacy generally the chancellor of an embassy or 
legation is an official attached to the suite of an ambassador or 
minister. He performs the functions of a secretary, archivist, 
notiiry and the like, and is at the head of the chancery, or 
chancellery (Fr. chancellme)^ of the mission. The functions 
of this office arc the transcribing and registering of official 
despatches and other documents, and generally the transaction 
of all the minor business, d.g. marriages, passports and the like, 
connected with the duties of a diplomatic agent towards his 
nationals in a foreign country. The dignified connotation of the 
title chancellor has given to this office a prestige which in itself 
it does not disserve ; and chancery '' or chancellery ” is 
commonly used as though it were synonymous with embassy, 
while diplomatic style is sometimes called style de chancellericy 
though as a matter of fact the chanceries have nothing to do 
with it. 

France . — The country in which the office of chancellor followed 
most closely the same lines as in England is France. He had 
become a great officer under the Carolingians, and he grew still 
greater under the Capetian sovereigns. The great chancellor, 
summus cancellarius or archi-cancellarius^ was a dignitary who 
had indeed little real power. The post was commonly filled by 
the archbishop of Reims, or the bishop of Paris. The cancellarius^ 
who formed port of the royal court and administration, was 
officially known as the sub-cancellarius in relation to the summus 
cancdlanus, but as proto-cancellarius in regard to his subordinate 
canceUaru. He was a very gjeat officer, an ecclesiastic who was 
the chief of tlie king's chaplains or king^s clerks, who administered 
all ecclesiastical affairs ; he had judicial powers, and from the 
1 2th century had the general control of foreign affairs. The | 
chancellor in fact became so great that the Capetian kings, who i 
did not forget the mayor of the palace, grew afraid of him. ; 
Few. of the early ecclfesiastical chancellors failed to come into 
collision with the king, or parted with him on good terms. 
Philip Augustus suspended the chancellorship throughout the 
whole of his reign, and appointed a keeper of the seals (garde 

scrnux}. The office was revived under Louis VIII., but the 


ecclesiastical chancellorship was finally suppressed in 1227. 
The king of tlie 13th century employed only keepers of the seal. 
Under the reign of Philip IV. le Bel lay chancellors were first 
appointed. From the reign of Charles V. to that of Louis XI. the 
French chameher was elected by the royal council. In the i6th 
-century he became irremovable, a distinction more honourable 
than effective, for though the king could not dismiss him from 
office he could, and on some occasions did, deprive him of the 
right to exercise his functions, and entrusted them to a keeper of 
the seal. The chanceher liorn the 13th century downwards was 
the head of the law, and performed the duties which are now 
entrusted to the minister of justice, llis office was abolished 
when m 1790 the wliole judicial system of France was swept 
away by the Revolution. The smaller chancehers of the provincial 
jxirlements and royal courts disappeared at the same time. But 
when Napoleon was organizing the empire he created an arch- 
chanccllor, an office which was imitated rather from the Ey%- 
! Kanzler of the Holy Roman Empiie than from the old French 
chanedter. At the Restoration the office of chan<’ellor of FriXncc 
was restored, the chancellor being president of the House of 
Peers, but it was finally abolished at the revolution of 1848. 
The administration of the Legion of Honour is presided over by 
a grand chanceber, who is a grand cross of the order, and who 
advises the head of the state in matters concerning the affaiis 
of the order. The title of chan cell er continues also to l>e used 
in France for the large class of officials who discharge notarial 
<Iuties in some public offices, in embassies and consulates. They 
draw up diplomas and prepare all formal documents, and have 
cliarge of the registration and preservation of the archives. 

Spain . — In vSpam the office of chancellor, canaller^ was intro- 
duced by Alphonso VII. (1126-1157), who adopted it from the 
court of his cousins of tlie Capetian dynasty of France. The 
canctller did not m Spain go beyond being the king’s notary. 
The chancellor of the privy seal, canctller del sello de la puridad 
(literally the secret seal), was tlie king’s secretary, ancl scaled 
all papers other than diplomas and cliarters. The office was 
abolished in 1496, ancl its functions were transferred to the royal 
secretaries. The cancelano was the chancellor of a university. 
The canctller succeeded the maesescuela or scholasticus of a church 
or monastery. Canctller mayor de Castilla is an honorary title 
of the archbishops of Toledo. The gran canctller de las Indias, 
high chancellor of the Indies, held the seal used for the American 
dominions uf Spain, and presided at the council in the absence 
ol the president. The office disappeared with the loss of Spain s 
empire in America. 

Italy, Germany, &c . — In central and northern Europe, and in 
Italy, the office had different fortunes. In southern Italy, where 
Naples and Sicily were feudally organbeed, the chancellors of 
the Norman kings, who followed Anglo-Norman precedents very 
closely, and, at least in SJicily, employed Enghshmen, were such 
officers as were known in the West. The similarity is somewhat 
concealed by the fact that these sovereigns also adopted names 
and offices from tlie imperial court at Constantinople. Their 
chancellor was officially known as Protonotary and Logothete, 
and their example was followed by the German princes pf the 
Ilohenstaufcn family, who acquired the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily. The papal or apostolic chancery is dealt with in the 
article on the Curia Romana (q.v.). It may be pointed out here, 
however, that the close connexion of the papacy with the Holy 
Roman Empire is illustrated by the fact that the archbishop 
of Cologne, who by right of his see was the emperor’s arch- 
chancellor (Erz-Kanzler) for Italy, was confirmed as papal arch- 
chancellor by a bull of Leo IX, in 1052. The origin and duration 
of this connexion are, however, obscure ; it appear^ to have 
ceased before 1187. The last record of a pap^ chancellor in 
the middle ages dates from 1212, from which time onward, fpr 
reasons much disputed, the head of the papal chancery bore 
the title vice-chancellor (Hinscliius i.. 439), until the office of 
chancellor was restored by the constitution Sapientius of Pius XI 
in 1908. 

The title of arch-phancellor {^rz^Kanzler) was borne by three 
great ecclesiastical dignitaries of the Holy Roman ]&ipire. 
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The archbishop of Mainz was arch-chancellor for Germany. 
The archbishop of Cologne held the dignity for Italy, and the 
archbishop of Trier for Gaul and the kingdom of Arles. The 
second and third of these dignities became purely formal with 
the decline of the Empire in the 13th century. But the arch- 
chancellorship of Germany remained to some extent a reality 
till the Empire was finally dissolved in i8o6. The office continued 
to be attached to the archbishopric of Mainz, which was an 
electorate. Karl von Dalberg, the last holder of the office, and 
the first prince pnmale of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
continued to act in show at least as chancellor of that body, 
and was after a fashion the predecessor of the Bundes Kanzler, 
or chancellor of the North German Confederation. The duties 
imposed on the imperial chancery by the very complicated 
constitution of the Empire were, however, discharged by a vice- 
chancellor who was attached to the court of the emperor. The 
abbot of Fulda was chancellor to the empress. 

The house of Austria in their hereditary dominions, and in 
those of their possessions which they treated as hereditary, 
even where the sovereignty was in theory elective, made a large 
and peculiar use of the title chancellor. The officers so called 
were of course distinct from the arch-chancellor and vice- 
chancellor of the Empire, although the imperial crown became 
in practice hereditary in the house of Habsburg. In the family 
states their administration was, to use a phrase farmliar to the 
French, “ polysynodic.’’ As it was when fully developed, and 
as it remained until the March revolution of 184H, it was 
conducted through boards presided over by a chancellor. There 
were three aulic chancellorships for the internal affairs of their 
dominions, a united aulic ('hanccllorship for all parts of the 
empire (t.e, of Austria, not the Holy Roman) not belonging to 
Hungary or Transylvania, and a separate* chancellorship for 
each of those last-mentioned provine es ’’ (Hartig, Genesis of 
the Revolution in Austria), There were also a house, a court, and 
a state chancellor for the business of the imperial household 
and foreign affairs, who were not, however, the presidents of a 
board. These “ aulic {i.e, court) officers were in fact secretaries 
of the sovereign, and administrative or political rather than 
judicial in (diaracter, though the boards over which they presided 
controlled judicial as well as administrative affairs. In the case of 
such statesmen as Kaunitz and Mettermch, who were house, 
court, and .state chancellors as well as “ united aulic chancellors, 
the combination of offices made them in jiradice prime ministers, 
or rather licutenants-gcneral, of the sovereign. The system 
was subject to modifications, and in the end it broke down 
under its own complications. We are not dealing here with 
the confusing history of the Austrian administration, and these 
details are only quoted to show how it happened that in Austria 
the title chancellor came to mean a political officer and minister. 
There is obviously a vast difference between such an official 
as Kaunitz, who as house, court, and slate chancellor was 
minister of foreign affairs, and as “ united aulic ’’ chancellor had a 
general superiority over the whole machinery of government, and 
the lord high chancellor in England, the chanceUer in France, or 
the canciller mayor m Castile, though the title was the same. The 
development of the office in Austria must be understood in order 
to explain the position and functions of the imperial chancellor 
{Reuhs Kanzler) of the modern German empire. Although the 
present empire is sometimes rhetorically and absurdly spoken of 
as a revival of the medieval Empire, it is in reality an adaptation 
of the Austrian empire, which was a contihuation under a new 
name of the hereditary Habsburg monarchy. The Reichs Kanzler 
is the immediate successor o^ the Bundes Kanzler , or chancellor 
of the North German Confederation {Bund), But the Bundes 
Kanzler, who bore no sort of resemblance except in mere 
name to the Erz^KanzUr of the old Empire, was in a position 
not perhaps actually like that of Prince Kaunitz, but capable of 
becoming much the same thing. When the German empire was 
established in 1871 Prince Bismarck, who was Bundes Kanzler 
and became Reichs Kanzler, took care that his position should 
be as like as possible to that of Prince Kaunitz or Prince Metter- 
nich. The constitution of the German empire is separately 


dealt with, but it may be pointed out here that the> Rei<h$ 
Kanzler is the federal mmi«;ter of the empire, the chief of the 
federal officials, and a great political officer, who directs the 
foreign affairs^ and superintends the internal affairs, of the 
empire. 

In these German states the title of chancellor is also given as 
in France to government and diplomatic oi&ialh who do notarial 
duties and have charge of archives. I'hc title of chancellor has 
naturally been widely used in the German and Standinaviun 
states, and in Russia since the reign of Peter the Great. It has 
theie as elsewhere wavered between being a political and a 
judicial office. Frederick the Great of Prussia created a Gross 
Kanzler lor judicial duties m 1746. But thcic was in Prussia 
a state chancellorship on the Austrian model It was allowed 
to lapse on the death of Hardenberg in 1822. The Prussian 
chancellor after his time was one of the four court ministries 
(Hofamter) of the JMissian monarchy. 

AuTHOKirihs.- Ou Cange, Glossanum, s v. “ C\inc('lln lus " ; 
W Stui)bs, Const, flisf of England (1874-1878); Kiiiolpli (iin 1st. 
Ht^t. of the English Constitution (Eng. trans., T.omlon, 1801) ; 
f.. O Pik(\ Const. Hist of the House of Lords (London. i8o.p ; 
Sir William H. Anson, I'he Laio and Custom vf the Constitution, 
vol u. pait 1. (Oxford, 1907) , A. I.ucliaire, Manuel de^ instttnlions 
fran^^atscs (Paris, 1892) , K F. Stunipf, Die Ucuhs KanAer \ols., 
Innsbruck, 1865-1873): Cb Seeliger, Erzkanzlei and Rcuhskam- 
leien {tb. 1889) , P. Hinschius, Kirchenrecht (Berlin, i860) , Sir R. j. 
Philliinore, Julies. Law (London, 1H95) ; P. Pradici-FoiRro, Cours 
de dfoii diplomatique, a 542 (J'aiis, 1899) 

CHANCELLORSVILLE, a village of Spotts> Urania county, 
Virginia, U.S.A., situated almost midway between Wu.s)nngton 
and Riclimontl It was the central point of one of the greatest 
battles of the Civil War, fought on the 2nd and 3rd of May 1803, 
between the Union Army of the Potomac under Major-General 
Hooker, and the Confederate Army of Northern Virginia under 
General Lee. (See American Civil War, and Wilderness.) 
General “ Stonewall Jackson was mortally wounded in this 
battle. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY (from the A.-Fr. chance-medlee, a mixed 
chance, and not from chaude-medlee, a hot affray), an accident 
of a mixed character, an old term in English law for a form of 
homicide arising out of a sudden affray or quarrel. The homicide 
has not the characteristic of “ mahee prepense^’ which v\ould 
raise the death to murder, nor the completely accidental nature 
which would reduce it to homicide by misadventure. Jt was 
practically identical, therefore, with manslaughter. 

CHANCERY, in English law, the court of the lord chancellor 
of England, consolidated in 1873 along with the other superior 
courts in the Supreme Court of Judicature. Its origin is noticed 
under the head of Chancellor. 

It has been customary to say that the court of chancery 
consists of two distinct tribunals — one a court of common law, 
the other a court of equity. P>om the former have issued all 
the origiruil writs passing under the great seal, all commissions 
of sewers, lunacy, and the like — some of these writs being origin- 
ally kept in a han^per or hamper (whence the “ hanaper office ”), 
and others in a little sack or bag (whence the “ petty-bag office ’’). 
The court had likewise power to hold pleas upon sare facias {q*v,) 
for repeal of letters patent, &c. “ So little,” says Blackstone, 

is commonly done on the common law side of the court that 
I have met with no traces of any writ of error being actually 
brought since the fourteenth year of Queen Elizabeth.^ 

The equitable jurisdiction of the court of chancery was 
founded op the supposed superiority of conscience and equity 
over the strict law. The appearance of equity in England is in 
harmony with the general course of legal history in progressive 
societies. What is remarkable is that, instead of being incor- 
porated with or superseding the common law, it gave rise to a 
wholly independent set of tribunals. The English dislike of the 
civil law, and the tendency to follow precedent which has never 
ceased to characterize English lawyers, account for this un- 
fortunate separation. The claims of equity in its earlier stages 
are well expessed in the little treatise col W Doctor and Student, 
published in the reigpi of Henry VIH. : — Conscience never 
resisteth the law nor addeth to it, but only when the law is 
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directly in itself against tht law of God, or law of reason^ So also 
King James, speaking in the Star Chamber, says : Where the 
rigour of the law in many rases will undo a subject, then the 
chancery tempers tht law with equity, and so mixes mercy with 
justice, as it preserves a man from destruction.’’ This theory 
of the essential opposition between law and equity, and of the 
natural superiority of the latter, remained long after equity had 
ceased to found itself on natural justice, and had become as 
fixed and rigid as the common law itself. The jealousy of the 
common lawyers came to a head in the time of Lord Ellesmere, 
when Coke disputed the right of the chancery to give relief 
against a judgment of the court of queen’s bench obtained 
by gross fraud and imposition. James 1 ., after consultation, 
decided in favour of the court of equity. The substitution of 
lay for clerical chancellors is regarded by G. Spence {Equitable 
Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 2 vols., 1846-1849) as having 
at first been unfortunate, inasmuch as the laymen were ignorant 
of the principles on which their predecessors had acted. Lord 
Nottingham (1621-1682) is usually credited with the first attempt 
to reduce the decisions of the court to order, and his work was 
continued by Lord Hardwicke (1690-1764). By the time of 
Lord Elton equity had become fixed, and the judges, like their 
brethren in the common law courts, strictly followed the pre- 
cedents. Henceforward chancery and common law courts have 
exhibited the anomaly of two co-ordinate sets of tribunals, 
empowered to deal with the same matters, and compelled to 
proceed in many cases on wholly different principles. The court 
of chancery could in most cases prevent a person from taking 
advantage of a common law right, not approved of by its own 
system. But if a suitor chose to go to a court of common law, 
he might claim such unjust rights, and it required the special 
intervention of the court of equity to prevent his enforcing them. 
In many cases also a special application had to be made to 
chancery for facilities which were absolutely necessary to the 
successful conduct of a case at common law. Another source of 
difficulty and annoyance was the uncertainty in many cases 
whether the chancery or common law courts were the proper 
tribunal, so that a suitor often found at the close of an expensive 
and protracted suit that he had mistaken his court and must go 
elsewhere for relief. Attempts more or less successful were made to 
lessen those evils by giving the powers to both sets of courts ; but 
down to the consolidation effected by the Judicature Act, the 
English judicial system justified the sarcasm of Lord Westbury, 
that one tribunal was set up to do injustice and another to stop it. 

The equitable jurisdiction of chancery was commonly divided 
into exclusive, concurrent and auxiliary. Chancery had exclusive 
jurisdiction when there were no forms of action by which relief 
could be obtained at law, in respect of rights which ought to be 
enforced. Trusts were the most conspicuous example of this 
class. It also included the rights of married women, infants 
and lunatics. Chancery had concurrent jurisdiction when the 
common law did not give adequate relief, e.g. in cases of fraud, 
accident, mistake, specific performance of contracts, &c. It had 
auxiliary jurisdiction when the administrative machinery of the 
law courts was unable to procure the necessary evidence. 

The Judicature Act 1873 enacted (§ 24) that in every civil 
cause or matter commenced in the High Court of Justice, law 
and equity should be administered by the High Court of Justice 
and the court of appeal respectively, according to the rules therein 
contained^ which provide for giving effect in all cases to equit- 
able rights and other matters of equity.” The 2Sth section 
declared the law hereafter to be administered in England on 
certain points, and ordained that “ generally in all matters not 
hereinbefore particularly mentioned in which there is any con- 
flict or variance between the rules of equity and the rules of 
the common law with reference to the same matter, the rules 
of equity shall prevaiU” The 34th section specifically assigned 
to the chancery division the following causes and matters 
The administration of the estates of deceased persons ; the 
dissolution of paitnerships, or the taking of partnership^ or 
other accounts ; the redemption or foreclosure of mortg^jges ; 
the raising of portions, or other charges on land ; the sale 


and distribution of the proceeds of property subject to any’ 
lien or charge ; the execution of trusts, charitable or private ; 
the rectification, or setting aside, or cancellation of deeds or 
other written instruments ; the specific performance of contracts 
between vendors and purchasers of red estates, including con- 
tracts for leases ; the partition or sale of real estates ; the ward- 
ship of infants and the care of infants’ estates. 

The chancery division originally consisted of the lord chanceller 
as president and the master of the roils, and the three vice- 
chancellors. The master of the rolls was also a member of the 
court of appeal, but Sir George Jessel, who held that office when 
the new system came into force, regularly sat as a judge of 
first instance until 1881, when, by the act of that year (sec. 2), 
the master of the rolls became a member of the court of appeal 
only, and provision was made for the appointment of a judge 
to supply the vacancy thus occasioned (sec. 3). Sir James Bacon 
(1798-1895) was the last survivor of the vice-chancellors. He 
retained his seat on the bench until the year 1886, when he 
retired after more than seventeen years’ judicial service. For 
some reason the solicitors, when they had the choice, preferred 
to bring their actions in the chancery division. The practice 
introduced by the Judicature Act of trying actions with oral 
evidence instead of affidavits, and the comparative inexperience 
of the chancery judges and counsel in that mode of trial, tended 
to lengthen the time required for the disposal of the business. 
Demand was consequently made for more judges in the chancery 
division. By an act of 1877 the appointment of an additional 
judge in that division was authorized, and Sir Edward Fry 
(afterwards better known as a lord justice) was appointed, 
in August 1899 the crown consented to the appointment of a 
new judge of the High Court in the chancery division on an 
address from both Houses of Parliament, pursuant to the 87th 
.section of the Appellate Jurisdiction Act 1876. The chancery 
division, therefore, consists of the lord chancellor and six puisne 
judges. The latter are styled and addressed in the same manner 
as was customary in the old common law courts.^ Formerly 
there were only four judges of this division (being the successors 
of the master of the rolls and the three vice-chancellors) to whom 
chambers were attached. The fifth judge heard only causes 
with witnesses transferred to him from the overflowing of the 
lists of his four brethren. In each set of chambers there were 
three chief clerks, with a staff of assistant clerks under them. 
The chief clerks had no original jurisdiction, but heard applica- 
tions only on behalf of the judge to whose chambers they belonged, 
and theoretically every suitor had the right to have his applica- 
tion heard by the judge himself m chambers. But the appoint- 
ment of a sixth judge enabled the lord chancellor to carry out 
a reform recommended by a departmental committee which 
reported in 1885. The great difficulty in the chancery division 
always was to secure the continuous hearing of actions with 
witnesses, as nearly one-half of the judge's time was taken up 
with cases adjourned to him from chambers and other adminis- 
trative business and non-witness actions and motions. The in- 
terruption of a witness action for two or three days, particularly 
in a country case, occasioned great expense, and bad other 
inconveniences. It was a simple remedy to link the judges in 
pairs with one list of causes and one set of chambers assigned to 
each pair. This reform was effected by the alteration of a few 
words in certain rules of court. There are, therefore, only three 
sets of chambers, each containing four chief clerks, or, as they 
are now styled, .masters of the Supreme Court, and one of the 
linked judges, by arrangement betweeh themselves, continuously 
tries the witness actions in their common list, while the other 
attends in chambers, and also hears the motions, petitions, 
adjourned summonses and non-witness cases. 

Although styled masters it does not appear that the chief 

' The comte de Franqueville comments on the misuse of the title 
** Lord ” in addressing judges as another anomaly which only adds to 
the confusion^ hut perhaps unnecessarily. According to Foss (vol. 
viiL p. 2po) it was only in the i8th century that the judges began to 
be aadressed hy the title of * ‘ Your t..ordship. ” In the Y ear Books (he 
adds) they ate constantly addressed by the title of ” Sir.'* ** Sit, 
vous voye2 bien/’ &c. 
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clerks have any larger or different jurisdiction than they had 
before. They are still the representatives of and responsible 
to the judges to whom the chambers are attached. The judge 
may either hear an application in chambers, or may direct any 
matter which he thinks of sufficient importance to be argued 
before him in court, or a party may move in court to discharge 
an order made in chambers with a view to an appeal, but this is 
not required if the judge certifies that the matter was sufficiently 
discussed before him in chambers. 

Under the existing rules of court many orders can now be 
made on summons in chambers which used formerly to require 
a suit or petition in court (see Order LV. as to foreclosure, 
administration, payment out of money in court and generally). 
The judge is also enabled to decide any particular question arising 
in the administration of the estate of a deceased person or execu- 
tion of the trusts of a settlement without directing administration 
of the whole estate or execution of the trusts generally by the 
court (Order LV. rule lo), and where an application for accounts 
is made by a dissatisfied beneficiary or creditor to order the 
accounts to be delivered out of court, and the application to 
stand over till it can be seen what questions (if any) arise upon 
the accounts requiring the intervention of the court (Order LV. 
2, joa). Delay and consequent worry and expense are thus 
saved to the parties, and, at the same time, a great deal of routine 
administration is got rid of and a larger portion of the judicial 
term can be devoted to hearing actions and deciding any question 
of importance in court. The work ol the chambers staff of the 
judges has probably been increased ; but, on the other hand, 
it has been lightened by the removal of the winding-up business. 
The chancery division has also inherited from the court of 
chancery a staff of registrars and taxing masters. 

In the United States “ chancery ” is generally used as the 
synonym of equity.” Chancery practice is practice in cases 
oi equity. Chancery courts are equity courts (see Equity). 
For the diplomatic sense of chancery (chancellery) see Chan- 
cellor. 

CHANDA, a town and district of British India, in the Nagpur 
division of the Central Provinces. In 1901 the town had a 
population of 17,303. It is situated at the junction of the Virai 
and Jharpat rivers. It was the capital of the Gond kingdom 
of Chanda, which was established on the rums of a Hindu state 
in the nth or 12th century, and survived until 1751 (see Gond- 
wana). The town is still surrounded by a stone wall 5i m. m 
circuit. It has several old temples and tombs, and the district 
at large is rich m remains of antiquity. There are manufactures 
of cotton, silk, brass-ware and leather slippers, and a considerable 
local trade. 

The District of Chanda has an area of 10,1 56 sq. m. Except- 
ing in the extreme west, hills are thickly dotted over the country, 
sometimes in detached ranges, occasionally in isolated peaks 
rising sheer out from the plain. Towards the east they increase 
in height, and form a broad tableland, at places 2000 ft. above 
sea-level. The Wainganga river flows through the district from 
north to south, meeting the Wardha river at Seoni, where their 
streams unite to form the Pranhita. Chanda i.s thickly studded 
with fine tanks, or rather artificial lakes, formed by closing the 
outlets of small valleys, or by throwing a dam across tracts 
intersected by streams. The broad clear sheets of water thus 
created are often very picturesque in their surroundings of wood 
and rock. The chief architectural objects of interest are the 
cave temples at Bhandak^ Winjbasani, Dewala and Ghugus ; 
a rock temple in the bed of the Wardha river below Ballalpur ; 
the ancient temples at Markandi, Ambgaon and elsewhere ; 
the forts of Wairagarh and Ballalpur ; and the old walls of the 
city of Chanda, its system of waterworks, and the tombs of the 
tJond kings. In 1901 the population was 601, 533^ showing a 
decrease of 15 % in the decade. The principal crops are rice, 
millet, pulse, wheat, oil-seeds and cotton. The district contains 
tihe coalfield of Warora, which was worked by government till 
1906, when it was closed. Other fields are known, and iron ores 
also occur. The district suffered severely from famine in 1^00, 
When ill April the number Of persons i-elieved rose to 90,000. 


CHANDAUSI, a town of British India, in the Moradabad 
district of the United Provinces, 28 m. south of Moradabad. 
Pop. (1901) 25,711. It is an important station on the Oudh & 
Rohilkhand railway, with a junction for Aligarh, Its chief 
exports are of cotton, hemp, sugar and stone There is a factory 
for pressing cotton. 

CHAND BARDAl (fl. c, 1200), Hindu poet, was a native of 
Inhere, but lived at the court of Prithwi Raja (Prithiraj), the 
last Hindu sovereign of Delhi. His Pnthiraj Rasau, a poem of 
some 100,000 stanzas, chronicling his master’s deeds and the 
contemporary history of his part of India, is valuable not only 
as historical material but as the earliest monument of the Western 
Hindi language, and the first of the long series of barflic 
chronicles for which Raj pu tana is celebrated. It is written in 
ballad form, and portions of it are still sung by itinerant bards 
throughout north-western India and Rajputana. 

See T.ient -Col Jamt's Tod, Arttiah and Antiquities of KajastAian 
(2 vols., London, 1820 -1832 ; repub. by l-alit Mohan Auddv, 2 vols. 
tb., 1804 1803), where good translations are gi\cn. 

CHANDELIER, a frame of metal, wood, crystal, glass or china, 
pendent from roof or ceiling for the purpose of holding lights. 
The word is French, but the appliance has lost its original 
.significance of a candle-holder, the chandelier being now chiefly 
used for gas and electric lighting. Clu.sters of hanging lights 
were m use as early as the 14th century, and appear originally 
to have been almost invariably of wood. They were, however, 
so speedily ruined by grease that metal was gradually sub- 
stituted, and fine and comparatively early examples in beaten 
iron, brass, copper and even silver are still extant. Throughout 
the 17th century the hanging candle-holder of brass or bronze 
was common tliroughout northern Europe, as innumerable 
pictures and engravings testify. In the great periods of the art 
of decoration in France many magnificent chandeliers were 
made by Boulle, and at a later date by Gouthi^re and Thomire 
and others among the extraordinarily clever fortdeurs-ctseleurs 
of the second half of the i8th century. The chandelier in rock 
crystal and its imitations had come in at least a hundred years 
before their day, and continued in favour to the middle ol the 
19th century, or even somewhat later. It reached at last the 
most extreme elaboration of banality, with ropes of pendants 
and hanging faceted drops often called lustres. When many 
lights were burning in one of these chandeliers an effect of 
splendour was produced that was not out of place in a ballroom, 
but the ordinary household varieties were extremely ugly and 
inartistic. The more purely domestic chandelier usually carries 
from two to six lights. The rapidly growing use of electricity 
as an illuminating medium and the preference for smaller clusters 
of lights have, however, pushed into the background an apjdi- 
ance which had grown extremely commonplace in design, and 
had become out of character with modem ideas of household 
decoration. 

CHANDERNAGORE, or Chandarnagar, a French settlement 
in India, with a small adjoining territory, situated on the right 
bank of the river Hugh, 20 m. above Calcutta, in 22® 51' 40^ N. 
and 88® 24' 50" E. Area, 359. m.; pop. (1901) 25,000. Chander- 
nagore has played an important part in the European history of 
Bengal, It became a permanent French settlement in 1688, but 
did not rise to any importance till the time of Dupleix, durifig 
whose administration more than two thousand brick houses were 
erected in the town and a considerable maritime trade was carried 
on. In 1757 Chandemagore was bombarded by an English fleet 
under Admiral Watson and captured ; the fortifications and 
houses were afterwards demolished. On peace being established 
the town was restored to the French in 1763, When hostilities 
afterwards broke out in 1794, it was again taken possession of by 
the English, and was held by them till 1816, wheit it was a second 
time given up to the French ; it has ever since remained in their 
possession. All the former commercial grandeur of Chandexv 
nagmre has now passed away, and at present it is little more 
th^ a quiet suburb ol^Colcutta, without any external ti^c. The 
European town is situated at the bottom of a beautiful reach of 
the Ht^li, with clean wide thdroughfares, and many elegant 
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residences along the river^bank. The authorities of Chandema- 
gore are subject to the jurisdiction of the governor-general of 
Pondicherry, to whom is confided the general government of 
all the French possessions in India* 

CHANDLER, HEIIIIY WILLIAM (1828^1889), English scholar, 
was born in London on the 31st of January 1828. In 1848 he 
entered Pembroke CoJIege, Oxford, where he was elected fellow 
in 1853. In 1867 he succeeded H. L. Mansel as Waynflete pro- 
fessor of moral and metaphysical philosophy, and in 1884 
appointed curator of the Bodleian library. He died by his own 
hand in .Oxford on the l6th of May 1889. He was chiefly known 
as an Aristotelian scholar, and bis knowledge of the Greek com- 
mqntatorft on Aristotle was profound. He collected a vast amount 
of material for an edition of the fragments of his favourite author, 
but on the appearance of Valentine Rose’s work in 1886 he 
abandoned the idea. Two works on the bibliography ol Aristotle, 
A Catalogue of Editions of Aristotle^ s Nicomachean Ethics and of 
Works illustrative of them printed in the JSth century (1868), and 
A Chronological Index to Editions of Anstoile^s Nicomachean 
Ethics, and of Works illustrative of them from the Origin of Printing 
to 1799 (1878), are of great value. Chandler’s collection of works 
on Aristotelian literature is now in the library of Pembroke 
College. His Practical Introduction to Greek Accentuation (1862, 
ed. min. 1877) ts the standard work in English, 

CHANDLER, RICHARD (1738-1810), British antiquary, was 
born in 1738 at Elson in Hampshire, and educated at Winchester 
and at Queen’s and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. His first work 
consisted of fragments from the minor Greek poets, with notes 
{Elegiaca Groeca, 1759) ; and in 1763 he published a fine edition 
of the Arundelian marbles, Marmora Oxoniensta, with a Latin 
translation, and a number of suggestions for supplying the lacunae. 
He was sent by the Dilettanti Society with Nicholas Revett, 
an architect, and Pars, a painter, to explore the antiquities of 
Ionia and Greece (1763-1766) ; and the result of tlieir work was 
the two magnificent folios of Ionian antiquities published in 17^9. 
He subsequently held several church preferments, including the 
rectory of Tylehurst, in Berkshire, where he died on the gth of 
February i8io. Other works by Chandler were Insert ptiones 
Antiquae pleraeque nondum editae (Oxford, 1774); Travels tn 
Asia Minor (1775) > Travels in Greece (1776) ; History of Ilium 
(1803), in which he asserted the accuracy of Homer’s geography. 
His Life of Bishop Waynflete, lord high chancellor to Henry VI., 
appeared in 1811, 

A complete edition (with notes by Revett) of the Travels in Asia 
Mtnov and Greece was published by R. Chiurton (Oxford, 1825), with 
an “ Account of the Author.” 

CHANDLER, SAMUEL (1693-1766), English Nonconformist 
divine, was born in 1693 at Hungerford, in Berkshire, where his 
father was a minister. He was sent to school at Gloucester, 
where he began a lifelong friendship with Bishop Butler and 
Archbishop wSeckcr ; and he afterwards studied at Leiden. His 
talents and learning were such that he was elected fellow of the j 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and was made D.D. of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. He also received offers of high preferment in j 
the Church of England. These he refused, remaining to the end 
of his life in the position of a Presbyterian minister. He was 
moderately Calvinistic in his views and leaned towards Arianism. 
He took a leading part in the deist controversies of the time, and 
discussed with some of the bishops the possibility of an act of 
comprehension. From 1 7 16 to 1 726 he preached at Peckham, and 
for forty years he was pastor of a meeting-house in Old Jewry. 
During two or three years, having fallen into pecuniary distress 
through the failure of the South Sea scheme, he kept a book-shop 
in the Poultry. On the death of George II. in 1760 Chandler 
puWished a sermon inwhichhe compared that king to King David. 
This view was attacked in a pamphlet entitled The History of ike 
Man after God's own Heart, in which the author complmned of the 
pamllel as an insult to the late king, and, following l^ierre Bayle, 
exhibitj^d King David os an example of perfidy, lust and cruelty* 
Chandjik' condescended to reply first in a review of the tract 
(^762) and then in A Criiical BuUny of the Eife of Pofiid^ which is 
perhaps the best of hia pili^uctions. This work was just com- 


pleted when he died, on the 8th of May 1766. He left 4 vols. Of 
sermons (1768), and a paraphrase of the Epistles to the Galatians 
and Ephesians (1777), several works on the evidences of Christi- 
anity, and various pamphlets against Roman Catholicism. 

CHANDLER, ZAOHARIAH (1:813-1879), American politician, 
was bom at Bedford, New Hampshire, on the loth of December 
1813. In 1 833 he removed to Detroit, Micliigan, where he became 
a prosperous dry-goods merchant. He took a prominent part as 
a Whig in politics (serving as mayor in 1851), and, impelled by 
his strong anti-slavery views, actively furthered the work of 
the “ Underground Railroad,” of which Detroit was one of the 
principal “ transfer ” points. He was one of the organizers in 
Michigan of the Republican party, and in 1857 succeeded Lewis 
Cass in the United States Senate, serving until 1875, at once 
taking liis stand with the most radical opponents of slavery 
extension. When the Civil War became inevitable he endeavoured 
to impress upon the North the necessity of taking extraordinary 
measures for the preservation of the Union. After the fall of 
Fort Sumter he advocated the enlistment of 500,000 instead of 
75,000 men for a long instead of a short term, and the vigorous 
enforcement of confiscation measures. In July 1862 he made a 
bitter attack in the Senate on General George B. McClellan, 
cliarging him with incompetency and lack of “ nerve.” Through- 
out the war he allied himself with the most radical of the Re- 
publican faction m opposition to President Lincoln’s policy, and 
subsequently became one of the bitterest opponents of President 
Johnson’s plan of reconstruction. From October 1875 to March 
1877 be was secretary of the interior in the cabinet of President 
Grant, succeeding Columbus Delano (1809-1896). In 1876, as 
chairman of the national republican committee, he managed 
the campaign of Hayes against Tilden. In February 1879 he was 
re-elected to the Senate to succeed Isaac P. Christiancy (1812- 
1890), and soon afterwards, in a speech concerning Mexican 
War pensions, bitterly denounced Jefferson Davis. He died at 
Chicago, Illinois, on the ist of November 1879. By his extra- 
ordinary force of character he exercised a wide personal influence 
during his lifetime, but failed to stamp his personality upon any 
measure or policy of lasting importance. 

CH ANDOS, BARONS AND DUKES OF. The English title of 
Chandos began as a barony in 1554, and was continued in the 
family of Brydges (becoming a dukedom in 1719) till 1789. In 
1822 the dukedom was revived in connexion with that of 
Buckingham. 

John Brydges, ist Baron Chandos (c, 1490-1557), a son of 
Sir Giles Brydges, or Bruges (d. 1511), was a prominent figure 
at the English court during the reigns of Henry VIIL, Edward VI. 
and Mary. He took part in suppressing the rebellion of Sir 
Thomas Wyat in 1554, and as lieutenant of the Tower of London 
during the earlier part of Mary’s reign, had the custody, not only 
of I^dy Jane Grey and of Wyat, but for a short time of the 
princess Elizabeth. He was created Baron Chandos of Sudeley 
in 1554, one of his ancestors, Alice, being a grand-daughter of 
Sir Thomas Chandos (d. 1375), and he died in March 1557. The 
three succeeding barons, direct descendants of the ist baron, 
were all members of parliament and persons of some importance. 
Grey, 5th Baron Chandos (r. 1580-1621), lord-lieutenant of 
Gloucestershire, was called the ‘‘ king of the Cotswolds,” owing 
to his generosity and his magnificent style of living at hi$ 
residence, Sudeley Castle. He has been regarded by Horace 
Walpole and others as the author of some essays, Horae Sufn 
sectvae. His elder son George, 6th Baron Chandos (1620^1655), 
was a supporter of Charles I. during his struggle with Parliament! 
and distinguished himself at the first battle of Newbury in 1643. 
He had six daughters but no sons, and after the death of Im 
brother William in 1676 the barony came to a kinsman. Sir 
James Brydges, Bart. (1642-1714), who was English ambassador 
to Constantinople from 16^0 to 1685. 

James Brydges, ist duke of Chandos (1673-^1744)1 son and 
heir of the last-named, had been member pf parliament for 
Hereford from 1^698 to 171x4, and, three days after his father’s 
death, was creat^ Viscount WUton and earl of Gamarvon* 
For eight years, from 1705 to 17^3, during the War of. the Spanish 
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Succession^ he was paymaster-general of the forces abroad, 
and in this capacity he amassed great wealth. In 1719 he was 
created marquess of Carnarvon and duke of ('handos. The duke 
is chiefly remembered on account of his connexion with Handel 
and with Pope. He built a magnificent house at Canons near 
Edgware in Middlesex, and is said to have contemjilated the 
construction of a private road between this place and his un- 
finished house in Cavendish Square, London. For over two 
years Handel, employed by Chandos, lived at Canons, where 
he composed his oratorio Esther. Pope, who in his Moral Essays 
{Epistle to the Earl of Burlington) doubtless described (anons 
under the guise of Timon^s Villa/’ referred to the duke in the 
line, ‘*Thus gracious Chandos is lielov’d at sight”; but Swift, 
less complimentary, called him “ a great complicr with every 
court.” The poet was caricatured by Hogarth for liis supposed 
servility to the duke, ('handos, who was lord-lieutenant of the 
counties of Hereford and Radnor, and chancellor ot the university 
of St Andrews, became involved in financial difliculties, and after 
his death on the oth of August 1744 ('anons was pulled down. 
He was succeeded by his son Henry, 2nd duke (1708 1771), and 
grandson James, 3rd duke (1731-1789). On the death of the 
latter without sons in September 1789 all his titles, except 
that of Baron K inloss, became extinct, although a claimant 
arose for the barony of Chandos of Sudeley. The 3rd duke’s only 
daughter, Anna Elizabeth, who became Baroness Kinloss on 
her father’s death, was married in 1796 to Richard Crenville, 
afterwards marquess of Buckingham ; and in 1822 this nobleman 
was created duke of Buckingham and (.handos (sec Buckingham, 
Dukes of) 

Srt' (i E ("(olv.iync), Complete Peerage (1887-1898) ; and J. R. 
Robinson, The Pnmely Chandos, 1 e. the ist duke (1893) 

CHANDOS, SIR JOHN (?-i37o), one of the most celebrated 
English commanders of the 14th century. He is found at the 
siege of Cambrai in 1337, and at the battle of Cr6cy in 1346 
At the battle of Poitiers, in 1356, it was he who decided the 
day and saved the life of the Black Prince. For these services 
Edward III. made him a knight of the Garter, gave him the lands 
of the viscount of Saint Sauveur in Cotentin, and appointed 
him Ills lieutenant in France and vice-chamberlain of the royal 
household. In 1362 he was made constable of Aquitaine, and 
won the victories of Auray (1364) and Navaret in Spain (1367) 
over Duguesclin. He was seneschal of Poitou in 1369, and was 
mortally wounded at the bridge of Lussac near Poitiers on the 
31st of December. He died on the following day, the ist of 
Jan liar)' 1370 

See Beniamin Fillon, ]ohn Chandos, Conn6tablc d' Aquitaine 
et Scnfchal de Poitou/' in the Revue des provinces de Pouest (1855). 

CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA (reigned 321-^296 bx.), known 
to the Greeks as Sandracottus, founder of the Maury a empire 
and first paramount ruler of India, was the son of a king of 
Magadha by a woman of humble origin, who.se caste he took, 
and whose name, Mura, is said to have been the origin of that of 
Maurya assumed by his dynasty. As a youth he was driven into 
exile by his kinsman, the reigning king of Magadlia. In the 
course of his wanderings he met Alexander the Great, and, 
according to Plutarch {Alexander^ cap. 62), encouraged him to 
invade the Ganges kingdom by enlarging on the extreme un- 
popularity of the reigning monarch. During his exile he collected 
i large force of the warlike clans of the north-west frontier, and 
on the death of Alexander attacked the Macedonian garrisons 
and conquered the Punjab. He next attacked Magadha, de- 
throned and slew the king, his enemy, with every member of 
his family, and established himself on the throne (siii). The 
great army acquired from his predecessor he increased until it 
reached the total of 30,000 cavdty, 9000 elephants, and 600,000 
infantry ; and with this huge force he overran all northern India, 
establishing his empire from the Arabian Sea to the Bay Of 
Bengal. In 305 Sefcucus Nicator crossed the Indm, but was 
defeated by Chandragupta and forced to a humiliating peace 
(303), by which the empire of the latter was still farther extended 
in the north. About sk years later Chandragupta died, leaving 
his empire to his son Bindusura. 
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An excellent account of the court and administratiw system 
of Chandragupta has been preserved in the fragments of Alegas- 
thenes, who came to Fatal iputra as the envoy of Seleuous shortly 
after 303. The government was, of course, autocratic and even 
tyrannous, but it was organized on an elaborate system, army 
and civil service being administered by a senes of boards, while 
the cities were governed by municipal commissioners re«ponsi!)le 
for public order and the upkeep of public w^orks, Chandra- 
gupta himself is described as living in barbaru splendour, 
appearing in public only to hear causes, offer sacrifice, or to go 
on military and hunting expeditions, and withal so learful of 
assassination that he never slept two nights running in the same 
room. 

See J. W. MacCrindle, Ancient India as described hy Mtgasthenes 
and A man (Calcutta, 1877) ; \’. A Smith, Earty Hist, of India 
((.ixlord, 1908) ; also llic aiticlc.s India • History, and 1 ns<. kiptions : 
Indian. 

CHANGARNIER, NICOLAS ANNE THfiODULE (17931877), 
French general, was born at Autiin on the 26th of April 1793. 
Educated at St (Vr, he served for a short time in the bodyguard 
of Louis XVIll., and entered the line as a lieutenant in Januar\" 
1815. He achieved distinction m the Spanish campaign of 1823, 
and became captain in 1825. In 1830 he entered the Rotal 
Guard and was sent to Africa, where he took part in the Mascara 
expedition. Promoted commandant in 1835, he distinguished 
himself under Marshal Clausel in the campaign against Ahnu d 
Pasha, bey of Constantine, and became lieutenant-cok>nel in 
1837. I'he part he look in the expedition of Portes-de-Fer 
gained him a colonelcy, and his success against the Hajutas and 
Kabyles, the cross of the Legion of Honour. Three more years 
of brilliant service in Africa won for him the rank of marhkal 
de camp in 1840, and of lieutenant-general in 1843. In 1847 he 
held the Algiers divisional command. He visited France early 
in 1848, assisted the provisional government to establish order, 
and returned to Africa in May to succeed General Cavaignac in 
the government of Algeria. He was speedily recalled on his 
election to the general assembly for the department of the Seine, 
and received the command of the National Guard of Paris, to 
which was added soon afterwards that of the troops in Paris, 
altogether nearly 100,000 men. He held a high place and 
exercised great influence in the complicated politics of the next 
two years. In 1849 he received the grand cross of the Legion 
of Honour. An avowed enemy of republican institutions, ho 
held a unique position in upholding the power of the president ; 
but in January 1851 he opposed Louis Napoleon’s policy, was 
in consecjuence deprived of his double command, and at the 
coup d'etat in December was arrested and sent to Mazas, until 
his banishment from P'rance by the decree of the 9th of January 
1852. He returned to Prance after the general amnesty, and 
resided on his estate in the department of Saone-et-Lojre. In 
1870 he held no command, but was present with the headquarters, 
and afterwards with Bazaine in Metz. He was employed on an 
unsuccessful mission to Prince Frederick Charles, comtnanding 
the German army which besieged Metz, and on the capitulation 
became a prisoner of war. At the armistice he returned to Paris, 
and in 1871 was elected to the National Assembly by four depart- 
ments, and sat for the Somme. He took aii active part in politics, 
defended the conduct of Marshal Ba^ainc, and served on the 
committee which elaborated the monarchical constitution. When 
the comte de Qiambord refused the compromise, he moved 
the resolution to extend the executive power for ten years to 
Marshal MocMahon. He was elected a life senator in 1875. 
died in Paris on the 14th of February 1877. 

CHANG-CHOW, a town of China, in the province of I'u-kicn^ 
on a branch of the Lung Kiang, 35 m. W. of Amoy. It as 
surrounded by a wall 4J m, in circumference, wpich, however, 
indudeis a good deal of open ground. The streets are paved with 
granite, but are very dirty. The river is crossed by a rfurknis 
bridge, 800 ft Jong, constructed of 'wooden planks supported on 
twenty-five piles of stones about 30 ft apart, Tht city is a centre 
of the silk-trad^ and carries on an extiensive cctaherde in difietietit 
directions. Brick-works and augar^-factorits are among its chki 
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industrial establishments. Its population is estimated at about 
1 ^ 000 , 000 . 

CHANG CHUN, KIU (1148-1227), Chinese Taoist sage and 
traveller, was born in 1148. In 1219 he was invited by Jenghiz 
Khan, founder of . the Mongol empire and greatest of Asiatic 
conquerors, to visit him. Jenghiz' letter of invitation, dated the 
iSth of May 1219 (by present reckoning), has been preserved, 
and is among the curiosities of history ; here the terrible warrior 
appears as a meek disciple of wisdom, modest and simple, 
almost Socratic in his self-examination, alive to many of the 
deepest truths of life and government. Chang Chun obeyed this 
summons ; and leaving his home in Shantung (February 1220) 
journeyed first to Peking. Learning that Jenghiz had gone far 
west upon fresh conquests, the sage stayed the winter in Peking. 
In February 1221 he started again and crossed eastern Mongolia 
to the camp of Jenghiz' brother Ujughen, near Lake Bor or Buyur 
in the upper basin of the Kerulun-Amiir. Thence he travelled 
south-westward up the Kerulun, crossed the Karakorum region 
in north-central Mongolia, and so came to the Chinese Altai, 
probably passing near the present Uliassutai. After traversing 
the Altai he visited Bishbalig, answering to the modern Urumtsi, 
and moved along the north side of the Tian Shan range to lake 
Sairam, Almalig (or Kulja), and the rich valley of the Hi. We 
then trace him to the Chu, over this river to Talas and the 
Tashkent region, and over the Jaxartes (or Syr Daria) to Samar- 
kand, where he halted for some months. Finally, through the 

Iron Gates " of Termit, over the Oxus, and by way of Balkh 
and northern Afghanistan, Chang Chun reached Jenghiz' camp 
near the Hindu Kush. Returning home he followed much the 
same course as on his outward route : certain deviations, however, 
occur, such as a visit to Kuku-khoto. He was back in Peking 
by the end of January 1224. From the narrative of his ex- 
pedition (the Si yu ki, written by his pupil and companion Li 
Chi Chang) we derive some of the most faithful and vivid pictures 
ever drawn of nature and man between the Great Wall of China 
and Kabul, between the Aral and the Yellow Sea : we may 
particularly notice the sketches of the Mongols, and of the 
people of Samarkand and its neighbourhood ; the account of 
the fertility and products of the latter region, as of the Hi valley, 
at or near Almalig- Kulja ; and the description of various great 
mountain ranges, peaks and defiles, such as the Chinese Altai, 
the Tian Shan, Mt Bogdo-ola(?), and the Iron Gates of Termit. 
There is, moreover, a noteworthy reference to a land apparently 
identical with the uppermost valley of the Yenisei. After his 
return Chang Chun lived at Peking till his death on the 23rd of 
July 1227. By order of Jenghiz some of the former imperial 
garden grounds were made over to him, for the foundation of a 
Taoist monastery. 

See £. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Astatic 
Sources t vol. i, pp. 35-108, where a complete translation of the 
narrative is ^?iven, with a valuable commentary ; C. R. Beazley, 
Dawn of Modern Geography p xii. 339. {C. R. B.) 

CHANGE (derived through the Fr. from the Late Lat. cambium, 
cambiare, to barter ; the ultimate derivation is probably from 
the root which appears in the Gr. KdfjL 7 rT€iv, to bend), properly 
the substitution of one thing for another, hence any alteration 
or variation, so applied to the moon's passing from one phase to 
another. The use of the word for a place of commercial business 
has usually been taken to be a shortened form of Exchange (q-v.) 
and so is often written 'Change. The New English Dictionary 
points out that “ change " appears earlier than ‘‘ exchange 
irl this sense. ‘‘ Change " is particularly used of coins of lower 
denomination given in substitution for those of larger denomina- 
tion or for a note, cheque, &c., and also for the balance of a sum 
paid larger than that which is due. A further application is that 
m bell-nnging, of the variations in order in whicn a peal of bells 
may be rung. The term usually excludes the ringing of the bells 
according to the diatonid scale in which they are hung (see Bell). 
It is from a combination of these two meanings that the thieves^ 
skng phrase ** ringing the changes " arises ; it denotes the 
various methods by which wrong change may be given or 
extracted, or counterfeit ooin passed. 


CHANGELING, the term used of a child substituted or changed 
for another, especially in the case of substitutions popularly 
supposed to be through fairy agency. There was formerly a 
widespread superstition that infants were sometimes stolen 
from their cradles by the fairies. Any specially peevish or weakly 
baby was regarded as a changeling, the word coming at last to 
be almost synonymous with imbecility. It was thought that 
the elves could only effect the exchange before christening, and 
in the highlands of Scotland babies were strictly watched till 
then. Strype states that in his time midwives had to take an 
oath binding themselves to be no party to the theft or exchange 
of babies. The belief is referred to by Shakespeare, Spenser 
and other authors. Pennant, writing in 1796, says; “In this 
ve^ century a poor cottager, who lived near the spot, had a 
child who grew uncommonly peevish ; the parents attributed 
I this to the fairies and imagined it was a changeling. They took 
the child, put it in a cradle, and left it all night beneath the 
“ Fairy Oak " in hopes that the iylwydd teg or faiiy family 
would restore their own before morning. When morning came 
they found the child perfectly (juiet, so went away with it, quite 
confirmed in their belief " {Tour in Scotland, 1796, p. 257). 

Sec W. Wirt Sikes, British Goblins (1880). 

CHANGOS, a tribe of South Amcric'an Indinns who appear 
to have originally inhabited the Peruvian coa.st. A few of them 
still live on the coast of Atacama, northern Chile. They are a 
dwarfish race, never exceeding 5 ft. m height. Their sole occupa- 
tion is fishing, and in former times they used boats of inflated 
sealskins, lived in sealskin huts, and slept on heaps of dried 
seaweed. They are a hospitable and friendly people, and never 
resisted the whites. 

CHANGRA, or Kanghari (anc. Gangra ; called also till the 
time of Caracalla, Germamcopolis, after the emperor Claudius), 
the chief town of a sanjak of the same name in the Kastamuni 
vilayet, Asia Minor, situated in a rich, well-watered valley ; 
altitude 2500 ft. The ground is impregnated with salt, and 
the town is unhealthy. Pop. (1894) 15,632, of whom 1086 are 
Christians (Cuinet). Gangra, the capital of the Paphlagonian 
kingdom of Deiotarus Philadelphus, son of Castor, was taken 
into the Roman province of Galatia on his death in 6- 5 b.c. 
The earlier town, the ntime of which signified “ she-goat," was 
built on the hill behind the modern city, on which are the ruins 
of a late fortress ; while the Roman city occupied the site of the 
modern. In Christian times Gangra was the metropolitan see 
of Paphlagonia. In the 4th century the town was the scene of 
an important ecclesiastical synod. 

Synod of Gangra, — Conjectures as to the date of this synod 
vary from 341 to 376. All that can be affirmed with certainty 
is that it was held about the middle of the 4th century. The 
synodal letter states that twenty-one bishops assembled to take 
action concerning Eustathius (of Sebaste ?) and his followers, 
who contemned marriage, disparaged the offices of the church, 
held conventicles of their own, wore a peculiar dress, denounced 
riches, and affected especial sanctity. The synod condemned 
the Eustathian practices, declaring "however, with remarkable 
moderation, that it was not virginity that was condemned, but 
the dishonouring of marriage ; not poverty, but the disparage^ 
ment of honest and benevolent wealth; not asceticism, but 
spiritual pride ; not individual piety, but dishonouring the 
house of God. The twenty canons of Gangra were declared 
ecumenical by the council of Chalcedon, 451. 

Sec Mansi ii. pp. 1095- 1122; Hardouin 1. pp. 530-540; Hefele 
and ed., i. pp. 777 sqq. (English trans. ii, pp. 325 sqq,). 

CHANNEL ISLANDS (French ties Normandes), a group of 
islands in the English Channel, belonging (except the lies Chausey) 
to Great Britain. (For map, see England, Section VI.) They 
lie between 48® 50' and 49^ 45' ,N., and i® 50' and a® 4S' W., 
along the French coast of Cotentin (department of Manche), 
at a distance of 4 to 40 m. from it, within the great rectangular 
bay of which the northward horn is Cape La Hague. The greater 
part of this bay is shallow, and the currents among the numerous 
groups of islands and rodcs are often dangerous to navigation, 
^e nearest point of the English coast to the Channel Islands 
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is Portland a little over 50 m. north of the northernmost 
outlier of the islands. The total land area of the islands is about 
75 sq. m. ^48,083 acres), and the population in 1901 was 95,618. 
The principal individual islands are four : — Jersey (area 45 
sq, m., pop. 52,576), Guernsey (area 24-5 sq. m., pop. 40^446), 
Alderney (area 3«o6 sq. m., pop. 2062), and vSark (area nearly 
2 sq. m., pop. 504). Each of these islands is treated in a separate 
article. The chief town and port of Jersey is St Helier, and of 
Guernsey St Peter Port ; a small town on Alderney is called 
St Anne. Regular communication by steamer with Guernsey 
and Jersey is provided on alternate days from Southampton and 
Weymouth, by steamers of the Lxindon & South-Western and 
Great Western railway companies of England. Railway com- 
munications within the islands are confined to Jersey. Regular 
steamship communications are kept up from certain French 
ports, and locally between the larger islands. In summer the 
islands, especially Jersey, Guernsey and Sark, are visited by 
numerous tourists, both from England and from France. 

The islands fall physically into four divisions. The northern- 
most, lying due west of Cape La Hague, and separated therefrom 
by the narrow Race of Alderney, includes that island, Burhou 
and Ortach, and numerous other islets west of it, and west again 
the notorious Casquets, an angry group of jagged rocks, on the 
largest of whuh is a powerful lighthouse. Doubtful tradition 
places here the wreck of the “ White Ship,’' in which William, 
son of Henry 1 ., perished in 1120 ; in 1744 the Victory,” a 
British man-of-war, struck on one of the rocks, and among 
calamities of modern times the wreck of the Stella,” a passenger 
vessel, in 1899, recalled. The second division of islands 

is also the most westerly ; it includes Guernsey with a few islets 
to the west, and to the east, Sark, Herm, Jethou (inhabited 
islands) and others. The strait between Guernsey and Herm 
IS called Little Russel, and that between Herm and Sark Great 
Russel. Sark is famous for its splendid cliffs and caves, while 
Herm possesses the remarkable phenomenon of a shell-beach, or 
shore, half-a-mile in length, formed wholly of small shells, 
which accumulate in a tidal eddy formed at the north of the 
island. To the south-east of these, across the channel called La 
D^route, lies Jersey, forming, with a few attendant i.slets, of 
which the Ecr6hou to the north-east are the chief, the third 
division. The fourth and southernmost division falls into two 
mam subdivisions. The Mmquiers, the more western, are a 
collection of abrupt rocks, the largest of which, Maitresse He, 
affords a landing and .shelter for fishermen. The eastern sub- 
division, the lies Chauscy, lies about 9 m. west by north of 
Granville (to which commune they belong) on the French coast, 
and belongs to France. These rocks are close set, low' ancl 
curiously regular in form. On Grande He, the only permanently 
inhabited island (pop. 100), some farming is carried on, and 
several of the islets are temporarily inhabited by fishermen. 
There is also a little granite-quarr}dng, and seaweed-burning 
employs many. 

None of the islands is mountainous, and the fine scenery for 
which they are famous is almost wholly coastal. In this respect 
each main island has certain distinctive characteristics. Bold 
cliffs are found on the south of Alderney ; in Guernsey they 
alternate with lovely bays J Sark is specially noted for its 
magnificent sea-caves, while the coast scenery of Jersey is on 
the whole more gentle than the rest. 

Geology. — Geologically, the Channel Islands are closely related 
to the neighlx>unng mainland of Normandy. With a few exceptions, 
to be noted later, all the rocks arc of pre-Cambrian, perhaps m part of 
Archean age. They con.sist of massive granites, gneisses, diorites, 
porphyrites, schists and phyllites, all of which are traversed by 
dykes and veins. In Jersey we find m the north-west comer a 
granitic tract extending from Grosnez to St Mary and St John, 
beyond which it passes into a small granuhtic patch. South of the 
granites is a schistose area, by St Ouen and St Lawrence, and reach- 
ing to St Ailbm's Bay. Granitic masses again apl>car round St Bre- 
lade’s Bay. The eastern half of the island is largely ocenpied by 
porphyrites and similar rooks (homstone porphyry J with rhyolites 
and devitnfted obsidians ; some of the latter contain large spheru- 
lites with a diameter of as much as 24 in. ; these are well exposed in 
Bouley Bay ; a complex igneous and intrusive series of rocks lies 
around St Helier. In the north-east comer of the island a con- 


glomerate, possibly of Cambrian age, ocems l>etw^een Bouley Bay 
and St Ca.tncimc’s Ba\ Tracts oi blown-sand cov'er the ground 
for some distance north ol St Clement’s Bay and agftin east of 
St Ouen's Bay. In the sea oft the latter buy a submerged forest 
occurs. The northern hzdf of Guernsey is mainly diontic, the 
southern half, bcj-lyw St PeUi. is occiipnal by gneisges. Several 
patche.s of granite and granuhte timgc the uesteni coast, the hugest 
of these is a hombleiiclc granite lound Roc(]name Bay. Honi- 
blende gneiss from St Sampson and quartz dionte from Capclles, 
Corvee and elsewhere are transported to England tor road metal. 
Sark IS composed aimosk wholly oi liombleude-schLsis and gnt isses 
with hornblendic granite at the nortli end of the island, m Little 
Sark and m the middle of Biechou. Dyk('s of diabase and diorite 
arc abundant. Aldcmev consists mainly of hornblende granite and 
granuhte, which arc covered on the eaKt by two areas ol samlstone 
which may bo of Cambrian age. An enslatite-augite-dionle n. sent 
from Alderney for road-makmg. Be.sides the submerged ft>i esl on 
the coast of Jersey already mentioned, tlu’re are similar occiirrenc(‘s 
near St Peter Port and St Sampson’s harbour, and in Vairon Bay 
in (iuernsey. Raised beaches are to he seen at several ]^omts in the 
islands. 

Climate . — The climate is mild and very plea-sant. In Jersey 
the mean temjxjrature for twenty years is found to be — ^in January 
(the coldest month) 42*1^ F., in August (the hottest) 63"^, mean 
annual 51-7*^. In Guernsey the figures are, for January 42*5°, 
for August 59-7®, mean annual 49-5'^. The mean annual rainfall 
for twenty-five years in Jersey is 34*21 in., and in Guernsey 38-64 
in. The average amount of sunsltine in Jersey is considerably 
greater than in the most favtiured spots on the south coast of 
England ; and in Guernsey it i.s only a little less than in Jersey. 
Snow and frost are rare, and the seasons of spring and autumn 
are protracted. Thick sca-fogs arc not uncommon, especially 
in May and June. 

Flora and Fauna . — The flora of the islands is remarkably rich, 
considering their extent, nearly 2000 diflerent species of plants 
having been counted throughout the group. Of timber properly 
speaking there is little, but the evergreen oak, the elm and the 
beech are abundant. Wheat is the principal grain in cultivation ; 
but far more ground is taken up with turnips and potatoes, 
mangold, parsnip and carrot. The tomato ripens as in France, 
and the Chinese yam has been successfully grown. There is a 
curious cabbage, chiefly cultivated in Jersey, which shoots up 
into a long woody stalk from 10 to 15 ft. in height, fit for walking- 
sticks or palisades. Grapes ancl peaches come to perfection in 
greenhouses without artificial heat ; and not only apples and 
pears but oranges and figs can be reared in the open air. The 
arbutus ripens its fruit, and the (amellia clothes itself with 
blossom, as in more southern climates ; the fuchsia reaches a 
height of 15 or 20 ft., and the magnolia attains the dimensions 
of a tree. Of the flowers, both indigenous and exotic, timt 
abound throughout the islands, it is sufficient to mention the 
Guernsey lily with its rich red petals, which is supposed to have 
been brought from Japan. 

The number of the species of the mammalia is little over 
twenty, and several of these have been introduced by man. 
There is a special breed of horned cattle, and each i.sland has its 
own variety, which is carefully kept from all intermixture. The 
animals are small and delicate, and marked by a peculiar yellow 
colour round the eyes and within the ears. The red deer was once 
indigenous, and the black rat is still common in Alderney, Sark 
and Herm. The list of birds includes nearly 200 species, nearly 
100 of which are permanent inhabitants of the islands. There 
are few localities in the northern seas which arc visited by a 
greater variety of fish, and the coasts abound in Crustacea, 
shell-fish and zoophytes. 

Government . — For the purposes of government the; Channel 
Islands (excluding the French Chau^eys) are divided into two 
divisions {i) Jersey, and (2) the bailiwick of Guernsey, which 
includes Alderney, Sark, Herm and Jethou with the island of 
Guernsey. The constitutions of each division are peculiar and 
broadly similar, but differing in certain important details ; they 
may therefore be considered together for the sake of comparison. 
Until 1854 governors were appointed by the crown ; now a 
separate military lieutenant-governor is aMointed for each 
division on the recommendation of the war oMce after consulta- 
tion with the home office. The other crown officials are the 
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bailift {bailli) or chief magistrate, the procureur du roi, represent- 
ing the attorney-general, and the avocat du roi, or in Guernsey 
the contrdle, representing the solicitor-general. Jersey the 
vtcomie is also appointed by the crown, m the position of a high 
sheriff (and coroner); but his counterpart m Guernsey, the 
prevoty is not so appointed. The bailiff in each island is president 
of the royal court, which is composed of twelve jurats, elected for 
life, in Jersey by the ratepayers of each parish, in Guernsey by 
the Elective States, a body which also elects the pthot, who, 
with the jurats, serves upon it. The rest of the body is made up 
of the rectors of the parishes, the douzaines, or elected parish 
councils (“ dozens,” from the original number of their members) 
of the town parish of St Peter Port, the four cantons, and the 
county parishes, and certain other officials. Tlie royal court 
administers justice (but in Jersey there is a trial by jury for 
criminal cases), and in Guernsey can pass temporary ordinances 
subject to no higher body. It also puts forward projets de loi 
for the approval of the Deliberative States. Alderney and Sark 
have a separate legal existence with courts dependent on the 
royal court of Guernsey. In both Jersey and Guernsey the chief 
administrative body is the Deliberative States. The J ersey States 
is composed of the lieutenant-governor (who has a veto on the 
deliberation of any question, but no vote), the bailiff, jurats, 
parish rectors, parish constables and deputies, the procureur 
and avocat y with right to speak but no vote, and the vicomte, 
with right of attendance only. Besides the veto of the lieutenant- 
governor, the bailiff has the power to dissent from any measure, 
in which case it is referred to the privy council. In Guernsey the 
States consists of the bailiff, jurats, eight out of ten rectors, the 
procureur and deputies ; while the lieutenant-governor is always 
invited and may speak if he attends. By both States local 
administration is carried on (largely through committees) ; and 
relations with the British parliament are maintained through the 
privy council. Acts of parliament are transmitted to the islands 
by an order in council to be registered in the rolls of the royal 
court, and are not considered to be binding until this is done ; 
moreover, registration may be held over pending discussion by 
the States if any act is considered to menace the privileges of 
the islands. The right of the crown to legislate by order in council 
is held to be similarly limited. In cases of encroachment on 
property, a remarkable form of appeal of very ancient origin 
called Clameiir de Haro survives (see Haro, Clameur de). The 
islands are in the diocese of Winchester, and there is a dean 
in both Jersey and Guernsey, who is also rector of a parish. 

These peculiar constitutions are of local development, the 
history of which is obscure. The bailiff was originally assisted 
in lus judicial work by itinerant justices ; their place was later 
taken by the elected jurats ; later still the practice of summoning 
the States to assist in the passing of ordinances was established 
by the bailiff and jurats, and at last the States claimed the 
absolute right of being consulted. This was confirmed to them 
in 1771. ' 

It is characteristic of these islands that there should be 
compulsory service in the militia. In Jersey and Alderney every 
man between the ages of sixteen and forty-five is liable, but in 
Jersey after ten years’ service militiamen are transferred to the 
reserve. In Guernsey the age limit is from sixteen to thirty- 
three, and the obligation is extended to all who are British 
subjects, and draw income from a profession practised in the 
island. Garrisons of regular troops are maintained in all three 
islands. Taxation is light in the islands, and pauperism is 
practically unknown. 

In 1904 the revenue of Jersey was ;^70 .iqi, and its expenditure 
£69,658 ; the revenue of Guernsey was ^79,334, and the expenditure 
443*385. The public debt in the respective islands was ^£322, 070 
and ;^I95,794. In Jersey the annual revenues from crown rights 
(principally seigneurial dues, houses and lands and tithes) amount 
to about £2700, and about,/36o is remitted to the paymaster-general. 
In Guernsey those revenues, in which the principal item is nnes on 
transference of property (treizUfnes or fees), amount to about ;£4500, 
and about £1000 is remitted. In Alderney the revenues (chiefly from 
harbour dues) amount to about ;^i4oo. 

In Jersey tne English gold and silver coinage are current, but there 
Is a iocal ’ copper coinage, and local one-pound notes are i.ssuod. 


Guernsey has also such notes, and its copper coinage consists of 
pence, halfpence, two-double and one-double (one-eighth of a penny) 
pieces. A Guernsey pound is taken as equal to 24 francs, and 
English and French currency pass equally throughout the islands. 

Industry , — The old Norman system of land-tenure has sur- 
vived, and the land is parcelled out among a great number of 
small proprietors ; holdings ranging from 5 to 25 acres as a rule. 
The results of this arrangement seem to be favourable in the 
extreme. Every corner of the ground is carefully and intelli- 
gently cultivated, and a considerable proportion is allotted to 
market-gardening. The cottages are neat and comfortable, 
the hedges well-trimmed, and the roads kept in excellent repair. 
There is a considerable export trade in agricultural produce and 
stock, including vegetables and fruit, in fish (the fisheries 
forming an important industry) and in stone. There is no 
manufacture of importance. The inhabitants share in common 
the right of collecting and burning seaweed (called vraic) for 
manure. The cutting of the weed (vraicking) became a cere- 
monial occasion, taking place at times fixed by the government, 
and connected with popular festivities. 

Language , — The language spoken in ordinary life by the 
inhabitants of the islands is in great measure the same as the 'old 
Norman French. The use of the patois has decreased naturally 
in modern times. Modern PYench is the official language, used 
in the courts and states, and Pmglish is taught in the parochial 
schools, and is familiar practically to all. The several islands 
have each its own dialect, differing from that of the others 
in vocabulary and idiom ; differences are also observable m 
different localities within the same island, as between the north 
and the south of Guernsey. None of the dialects has recciv(‘d 
much literary cultivation, though Jersey is proud of being the 
birthplace of one of the principial Norman poets, Wace, who 
flourished in the 12th century. 

History , — The original ethnology and pre-Christian history 
of the Channel Islands are largely matters of conjecture and 
debate. Of early inhabitants abundant proof is afforded by the 
numerous megalithic monuments — cromlechs, kistvaens and 
maenhirs — still extant. But little trace has been left of Roman 
occupation, and siu'h remains as have been discovered are mainly 
of the portable description that affords little proof of actual 
settlement, though there may have been an unimportant garrison 
here. The constant recurrence of the names of saints in the 
place-names of the islands, and the fact that pre-Christian names 
do not occur, leads to the inference that before Christianity wa' 
introduced the population was very scanty. It may be con 
sidered to have consisted originally of Bretons (Celts), and to 
have received successively a slight admixture of Romans and 
Legionaries, Saxons and perhaps Jutes and Vandals. Chris- 
tianity may have been introduced in the 5th century. Guernsey 
is saicl to have been visited in the 6th century by St Sampson of 
Dol (whose name is given to a small town and harbour in the 
island), St Marcou or Marculfus and St Magloire, a friend and 
fellow-evangelist of St Sampson, who founded monasteries at 
Sark and at Jersey, and died in Jersey in 575. Another evangelist 
of this period was St Helerius, whose name is borne by the chief 
town of Jersey, St Helier. In his life it is stated that the popula- 
tion of the island when he reached it was only 30. In 933 the 
islands were made over to William, duke of Normandy (d. 9437 ^ 
and after the Norman conquest of England their allegiance shifted 
between the English crown and the Norman coronet according to 
the vicissitudes of war and policy. During the purely Norman 
period they had been enriched with numerous ecclesiastical 
buildings, some of which are still extant, as the chapel of Rozel 
in Jersey, 

In the reign of John of England the future of the islands was 
decided by their attachment to the English crown, in spite of the 
separation of the duchy of Normandy. To John it has been usual 
to ascribe a document, at one time regarded by the islanders as 
their Magna Carta ; but modem criticism leaves little doubt 
that it is not genuine. An unauthenticated “ copy ” of uncertain 
origin alone has been discovered, and there is little proof of 
there ever having been an original. Tlie reign of Edward I. was 
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full of disturbance ; and m 1279 Jersey and Guernsey received 
from the king, by letters patent, a public seal as a remedy for the 
dangers and losses which they had incurred by lack of such a 
certificate. Edward II. found it necessary to instruct his 
collectors not to treat the islanders as foreigners ; his successor, 
Edward III., fully confirmed their privileges, immunities and 
customs in 1341 ; and his charter was recognized by Richard IL 
in 1378. In 1343 there was a descent of the French on Guernsey ; 
the governor was defeated, and Castle Cornet besieged. In 1372 
there was another attack on Guernsey, and in 1374 and 1404 the 
French descended on Jersey. None of these attempts, however, 
resulted in permanent settlement. Henry V. confiscated the 
alien priories which had kept up the same connexion with Nor- 
mandy as before the conquest, and conferred them along with the 
regalities of the islands on his brother, the duke of Bedford. 
During the Wars of the Roses, Queen Margaret, the consort of 
Henry VI., made an agreement with Pierre de Bre76, comte de 
Maulcvrier, the seneschal of Normandy, that if he afforded 
assistance to the king he should hold the islands independently 
of the crown. A force was accordingly sent to take possession of 
Mont Orgueil. It was captured and a small part of the island 
subjugated, and here Maulevrier remained as governor from 1460 
to 1465 ; but the rest held out under Sir Philip de Carteret, 
seigneur of St Ouen, and in 1467 the vice-admiral of England, 
Sir Richard Harliston, recaptured the castle and brought the 
foreign occupation to an end. In 1482-1483 Pope Sixtus IV., at 
the instance of King Edward IV., issued a bull of anathema 
against all who molested the islands; it was formally registered 
in Brittany in 1484, and in France in i486 ; and in this way the 
islands acquired the right of neutrality, which they retained till 
1689. In the same reign (Edward IV.) Sark was taken by the 
French, and only recovered in the reign of Mary, by the strategy 
(according to tradition) of landing from a vessel a coffin nomin- 
ally containing a body for burial, but in reality filled with arms. 
By a charter of 1494, the duties of the governors of Jersey were 
defined and their power restricted ; and the educational interests 
of the island were furthered at the same lime by the foundation 
of two grammar schools. The religious establishments in the 
islands were dissolved, as in England, in the reign of Henry Vlll. 
The Reformation was heartily welcomed in the islands. The 
English liturgy was translated into French for their use. In the 
reign of Mary there was much religious persecution ; and in that of 
Elizabeth Roman Catholics were maltreated in their turn. In 
1568 the islands were attached to the see of Winchester, being 
finally separated from that of Coutances, with which they had 
long been connected, with short intervals in the reign of John, 
when they had belonged to the see of Exeter, and that of Henry 
VI., when they had belonged to Salisbury. 

The Presbyterian form of church government was adopted 
under the influence of refugees from the persecution of IVotcstant- 
ism on the continent. It was formally sanctioned m St Helier and 
St Peter Port by Queen Elizabeth ; and in 1603 King James 
enacted that the whole of the islands should quietly enjoy 
their said liberty.” During his reign, however, disputes arose. 
An Episcopal party had been formed in Jersey, and in 1619 
David Bandinel was declared dean of the island. A body of 
canons which he drew up agreeable to the discipline of the Church 
of England was accepted after considerable modification by the 
people of his charge ; but the inhabitants of Guernsey maintained 
their Presbyterian practices. Of the hold which this form of 
Protestantism had got on the minds of the people even in Jersey 
abundant proof is afforded by the general character of the worship 
at the present day. 

In the great struggle between king and parliament, Presbyterian 
Guernsey supported the parliament ; in Jersey, however, there 
were at first parliamentarian and royalist factions. Sir Philip de 
Carteret, lieutenant-governor, declared for the king, but Dean 
Bandinel and Michael Lempri^re, a leader of the people, headed 
the parliamentary party. They received a commission for the 
apprehension of Carteret, who established himself in Elizabeth 
Castle ; but after some fighting had taken place he died in the 
castle in August 1643. Meanwhile in Guernsey Sir Peter Osborne, 


the governor, was defying the whole island and maintain ing 
himself in Cattle Cornet. A |mrliamentarian governor, Leonard 
Lydeott, arrived in Jersey immediately after Sir Philip de 
CartereCs death. But the dowager Lady Carteret was holding 
Mont Orgueil ; George Carteret, Sir Philip’s nephew, arrived 
from St Malo to support the rtiyalist cause, and Lydeott and 
Lcmpri^rc presently fled to England. George Carteret estab- 
lished himself as lieutenant-governor and bailiff. Bandinel was 
imprisoned in Mont Orgueil, and killed himself in trjdng to 
escape. Jersey was now completely royalist. In 1646 tlie prince 
of Wales, afterwards Charles IL, arrived secretly at Jersey, and 
remained over two months at Elizabeth ( asilc. He went on to 
France, but returned in 1649, having been proclaimed king by 
George Carteret, and at Elizabeth Castle he signed the declara- 
tion of his claims to the throne on the 29th of October. In 1651, 
when Charles had fled to France again after the battle of 
Worcester, parliamentarian vessels of war appeared at Jersey. 
The islanders, weary of the tyrannical methods of their governor, 
now Sir George Carteret, offered little resistance. On the 15th of 
December the royalist remnant yielded up Elizabeth Castle ; 
and at the same time Castle Cornet, (iiiernsey, which had been 
steadily held by Osborne, capitulated. In each case honourable 
terms of surrender were granted. Both islands had suffered 
severely from the struggle, and the people of Guernsey, appealing 
to Cromwell on the ground of their support of his cause, com- 
plained that two-thirds of the laud was out of cultivation, and 
that they had lost “ their ships, their traffic and their trading.” 
After the Restoration there was considerable improvement, and 
in the reign of James IL the islanders got a grant of wool for the 
manufacture of stocking.s — 4000 tods ^ of wool being annually 
allowed to Jersey, 2000 to Guernsey, 400 to Alderney and 200 to 
Sark. Alderney, which had been parliamentarian, was granted 
after the Restoration to the Qirteret family ; and it continued to 
be governed independently till 1825. 

l^y William of Orange the neutrality of the islands was 
abolished in 1689, and during the war lietwecn England and 
France (1778-1783) there were two unsuccessful attacks on 
Jersey, in 1779 and 1781, the second, under Baron de Rullecourt, 
being famous for the victory over the invaders due to the bravery 
of the young Major Pcirson, who fell when the French were on the 
point of surrender. During the revolutionary period in France 
the islands were the home of many refugees. In the i8th century 
various attempts were made to introduce the English custom- 
house system ; but it proved practically a failure, and the islands 
throve on smuggling and privateering down to 1800. 

Authorities. — Hoylin, Relation of two Journeys (1656) j P. Falle, 
Account of the Island of Jersey (1694 ; notes, <&c., by E. Durell, 
jersey, 1837) ; J. Duncan, History of Guernsey (London, 1841) ; 
1\ Ic Geyt, Sur les constitutions, les lots et Ics usaf^es de cette tie [Jersey], 
cd R. P. IMarett (Jersey, 184(^1847) ; F. B. Tapper, Chronicles of 
Castle Cornet, Guernsey (2nd ed. London, 1851), and History of 
Guernsey and Us Bailiwick (Guernsey, 1854) ; S. E. Ho.skins, 
Charles II, in the Channel Islands (London, 1854), and other works ; 
Delacroix, Jersey, ses antiquitis, (Jersey, 1859) ; T. le Cerf, 
Varchtpel des lies Normandes (Paris, 1863) ; G. Dupont, Le CotenUn 
et ses ties (Caen, 3870-1883) ; J E. Havet, Les Cours royales des 
lies Normandes (Pans, 1878) ; E P^^got-O^soer, Htstotre des ties de 
la Manche (Pans, 1881) ; C. Noury, GMof^te de Jersey (Pans and 
Jersey, 188O) ; D, T. Ansted and K. G. Latham, Channel Islands 
(1865 ; 3rd ed., rev. by E. T. Nicolle, I^ondon, 1893), the principal 
general work of reference ; Sir E MacCulloch, Guernsey Folklore, 
cd. Edith F. Carey (London, 1903) ; E. F. Carey, Channel Islands 
(London, 1904). 

CHANNING, WILLIAM ELLERY (1780-1842), American 
divine and philanthropist, was born in Newport, Rhode Island, 
on the 7th of April 1780. His maternal grandfather was William 
Ellery, a signer of the Declaration of Independence ; his mother, 
Lucy Ellery, was a remarkable woman ; and his father, William 
Channing, was a prominent lawyer in Newport. Channing had as 
a child a refined delicacy of feature and temperament, and seamed 
to have inherited from his father simple and elegant tastes, 
sweetness of temper, and warmth of affection, and from his 
mother that strong moral discernment and straightforward 
rectitude of purpose and action which formed so striking a feature 
• * A tod generally equalled 28 lU. 
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of his character. From his earliest years he delighted in the 
beauty of the scenery of Newport, and always highly estimated 
its influence upon his spiritual character. His father was a strict 
Calvinist, and Dr Samuel Hopkms, one of the leaders of the old 
school Calvinists, was a frequent guest in his father’s house. 
He was, even as a child, he himself says, “ quite a theologian, 
and would chop logic with his elders according to the fashion of 
that controversial time.” He prepared for college in New London 
under the care of his uncle, the Rev. Henry Channing, and in 
1794, about a year after the death of his father, entered Harvard 
College, Before leaving New London he came under religious 
influences to which he traced the beginning of his spiritual life. 
In his college vacations he taught at Lancaster, Massachusetts, 
and in term time he stinted himself in food that he might need 
less exercise and so save time for study, — an experiment which 
undermined his health, producing acute dyspepsia. From his 
college course he thought tliat he got little good, and said “ when 
I was in college, only three books that I read were of any moment 
to me : , . . Ferguson on Civil Society , . . . Hutcheson’s 
Moral Philosophy^ and Price’s Dissertations, Price saved me 
from Locke’s philosophy.” 

After graduating m 1798, he lived at Richmond, Virginia, aus 
tutor in the family of David Meade Randolph, United States 
marshal for Virginia. Here he renewed his ascetic habits and 
spent much time in theological study, his mind being greatly 
disturbed in regard to Trinitarian teachings in general and 
especially prayer to Jesus, He returned to Newport in iBoo 
“ a thin and pallid invalid,” spent a year and a half there, and 
in 1802 went to Cambridge as regent (or general proctor) m 
Harvard ; in the autumn of 1802 he began to preach, having 
been approved by the Cambridge Association. On the ist of 
June 1B03, having refused the more advantageous pastorate of 
Brattle Street church, he was ordained pastor of the Federal 
Street Congregational church in Boston. At this time it seems 
certain that his theological views were not fixed, and in 1808, 
when he preached a sermon at the ordination of the Rev. John 
Codman (1782-1847), he still applied the title Divine Master ” 
to Jesus Christ, and used such expressions as “ shed for souls ” of 
the blood of Jesus, and “ the Son of (rod himself left the abodes 
of glory and expired a victim of the cross.” But his sermon 
preached in 1819 at Baltimore at the ordination of the Rev. 
Jared Sparks was in effect a powerful attack on Trinitarianism, 
and was followed in 1819 by an article in The Christian Disciple, 
“ Objections to Unitarian Christianity C'onsidered,” and in 1820 
by another, “ The Moral Argument against Calvinism ” — an 
excellent evidence of the moral (rather than the intellectual) 
character of Unitarian protest. In 1814 he had married a rich 
cousin, Ruth Gibbs, but refused to make use of the income from 
her property on the ground that clergymen were so commonly 
accused of marrying for money. 

He was now entering on his public career. Even in 1810, in a 
Fast Day sermon, he warned his congregation of Bonaparte’s 
ambition ; two years later he deplored “ this country taking part 
with the oppressor against that nation which has alone arrested 
his proud career of victory ” ; in 1814 he preached a thanks- 
giving sermon for the overthrow of Napoleon ; and in 1816 he 

E tched a sermon on war which led to the organization of the 
sachusetts Peace Society. His sermon on “ Religion, a 
Social Principle.” helped to procure the omission from the state 
constitution of the third article of Part L, which made compulsory 
a tax for the support of religious worship. In 1821 he delivered 
the Dudleian lecture on the “ Evidences of Revealed Religion ” 
at Harvard, of whose corporation he had been a member since 
1813 ; he had received its degree of S.T.D. in 1820. In August 
1821 he undertook a journey to Europe, in the course of which 
he met in England many distinguished men of letters, especially 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. Both of these poets greatly in- 
fluenced him personally and by their writings, and he prophesied 
that the Lake poets would be one of the greatest forces in a 
lining spiritual reform. Coleridge wrote of him, ** He has the 
mve of wisdom and the wisdom of love.'^ 

On his return to America in August 1S231 Dr Qianning resumed 


his duties as pastor, but with a more decided attention than 
before to literature and public affairs, especially after receiving 
as colleague, in 1824, the Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett. In 1830, 
because of his wife’s bad healtli, Channing went to the West 
Indies. Negro slavery, as he saw it there, and as he had seen it 
in Richmond, more than thirty years before, so strongly im- 
pressed him that he began to write his book Slavery (1835). 
In this he insists that “ not what is profitable, but what is right ” 
is “ the first question to be proposed by a rational being ” ; that 
slavery ought to be discussed “ with a deep feeling of responsi- 
bility, and so done as not to put in jeopardy the peace of the slave- 
holding states ” ; that “ man cannot be justly held and used as 
property ” ; that the tendency of slavery is morally, intellectu- 
ally, and domestically, bad ; that emancipation, however, 
should not be forced on slave-holders by governmental inter- 
ference, but by an enlightened public conscience in the South 
(and in the North), if for no other reason, because ‘‘ slavery 
should be succeeded by a friendly relation between master and 
slave ; and to produce this the latter must see in the former his 
benefactor and deliverer.” He declined to identify himself 
with the Abolitionists, whose motto was “ Immediate Emancipa- 
tion ” and whose passionate agitation he thought unsuited to 
the work they were attempting. The moderation and temperance 
of his presentation of the anti-slave y cause naturally resulted m 
some misunderstanding and misstatement of his position, such as 
IS to be found in Mrs Appendix to \ho Autobiography 

of Harriet Mariineau, where Channing is represented as actually 
using his influence on behalf of slavery. In 1837 he published 
Thoughts on the Evils of a Spirit of Conquest, and on Slavery : A 
Letter on the Annexation of Texas to the United States, addressed 
to Henry Clay, and arguing that the Texan revolt from Mexican 
rule was largely £he work of land-speculators, and of those who 
resolved to throw Texas open to slave-holders and slaves ” ; 
that the results of annexation must be war with Mexico, embroil- 
ing the United States with England and other European powers, 
and at home the extension and perpetuation of slavery, not alone 
in Texas but in other territories which the United States, once 
started at conquest, would force into the Union. But he still 
objected to political agitation by the Abolitionists, preferring 
“ unremitting appeals to the reason and conscience,” and, even 
after the prominent part he took in the meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
called to protest against the murder of Elijah P. Lovejoy, he 
wrote to The Liberator, counselling the Abolitionists to disavow 
this resort to force by Mr Lovejoy.” Channing’s pamphlet 
Emancipation (1840) dealt with the success of emancipation 
in the West Indies, as related in Joseph John Gurney’s Famtltar 
Letters to Henry Clay of Kentucky, describing a Winter in the 
West Indus (1840), and added his own advice that we should 
each of us bear our conscientious testimony against slavery,” 
and that the Free States ” abstain as rigidly from the use of 
political power against Slavery in the States where it is estab- 
lished, as from exercising it against Slavery in foreign com- 
munities,” and should free themselves “ from any obligation 
to use the powers of the national or state governments in any 
manner whatever for the support of slavery.” In 1842 he pub- 
lished The Duty of the Free States, or Remarks Suggested by the 
Case of the Creole, a careful analysis of tlie letter of complaint from 
the American to the British government, and a defence of the 
position taken by the British government. On the ist of August 
1:842 he delivered at Lenox, Massachusetts, an address celebrat- 
ing the anniversary of emancipation in the British West Indies. 
Two months later, on the 2nd of October 1842, he died at 
Bennington, Vermont. 

Physically Channing was short and slight ; his eyes were un- 
naturally large ; his voice wonderfully clear, and like his face, 
filled with devotional spirit. He was not a great pastor, and 
lacked social tact, so that there were not many ^ople who 
became his near friends ; but by the few who knew him well, 
he was almost worshipp^. As a preacher Channing was often 
criticised for his failure to deal with the practical everyday 
duties of life* But his sermons are remarkable for their rare 
simplicity and gracefulness of style as well as for the thought 
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that they express. The first open defence of Unitarians was 
not based on doctrinal differences but on the peculiar nature 
of the attack on them made in June 1815 by the conservatives 
in the columns of The Pmoplist, where it was stated that Uni- 
tarians were "‘operating only in secret, . . . guilty of hypocritical 
concealment of their sentiments.’^ His chief objection to the 
doctrine of the Trinity (as stated in his sermon at the ordination 
of the Rev. Jared Sparks) was that it was no longer used philo- 
sophically, as showing God’s relation to the triple nature of 
man, but that it had lapsed into mere Tntheism. To the name 
“ Unitarian ” Channing ol:>jccted strongly, thinking unity ” 
as abstract a word as “ trinity ” and as little expressing the 
close fatherly relation of God to man. It is to be noted that 
he strongly objected to the growth of “ Unitarian orthodoxy 
and its increasing narrowness. His views as to the divinity 
of Jesus were based on phrases in the Gospels which to his mind 
established Christ’s admission of inferiority to God the Father, — 
for example, “ Knoweth no man, neither the Son, but the 
Father ” ; at the same time he regarded Christ as “ the sinless 
and sfiotless son of God, distinguished from all men by that 
infinite peculiarity — freedom from moral evil.” He believed 
in the pre-existence of Jesus, and that it differed from the pre- 
existcnce of other souls in that Jesus was actually conscious 
of such prc-cxistcnce, and he. reckoned him one with God the 
Father in the sense of spiritual union (and not metaphysical 
mystery) in the same way that Jesus bade his disciples “ Be ye 
one, even as I am one.” Bunsen called him “ the prophet in the 
United States for the presence of God in mankind.” Channing 
believed in historic Chnstumity and in the story of the resurrec- 
tion, “ a fact which comes to me with a certainty I find in few 
ancient histories.” He also believed in the miracles of the 
Gospels, but held that the Scriptures were not inspired, but 
merely records of inspiration, and so saw the possibility of error 
in the construction put upon miracles by the ignorant disciples. 
But in only a few instances did he refuse full credence of the 
plain gospel narrative of miracles. He held, however, that the 
miracles were facts and not “ evidences ” of Christianity, and 
he considered that belief in them followed and did not lead up to 
belief in Christianity. His character was absolutely averse from 
controversy of any sort, and in controversies into which he was 
forced he was free from any theological odium and continually 
displayed the greatest breadth and catholicity of view. The 
differences in the New England churches he considered were 
largely verbal, and he said that "" would Trinitarians tell us what 
they mean, their system would generally be found little else 
than a mystical form of the Unitarian doctrine.” 

His opposition to Calvinism was so great that even in 1812 
he declared “ existence a curse ” if Calvinism be true. Possibly 
his boldest and most elaborate defence of Unitarianism was 
his sermon on Unitarianism most favorable to Piety, preached in 
1826, criticizing as it did the doctrine of atonement by the 
sacrifice of an “ infinite substitute ” ; and the Election Sermon 
of 1830 was his greatest plea for spiritual and intellectual 
freedom. 

Channing’s reputation as an author was probably based 
largely on his publication in The Christian Examiner of Remarks 
on the Character and Writings of John Milton (1826), Remarks on 
the Life and Character of Napoleon Bonaparte (1827-1828), and 
an Essay on the Character and Writings of Finelon (1829). An 
Essay on Self-Culture (1838) was an address introducing the 
Franklin Lectures delivered in Boston September 1838. Chan- 
ning was an intimate friend of Horace Mann, and his views on 
the education of children are stated, by no less an authority 
than Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, to have anticipated those of 
Froebel. His Complete Works have appeared in various editions 
(5 vols., Boston, 1841 ; 2 vols., London, 1865 ; i voh, New 
York, 1875). 

Among members of his family may be mentioned his two 
nephews William Henry (1810-1884), son of his brother Francis 
Dana, and William Elleiy, commonly known as Ellery (1818- 
1901), son of his brother Walter, a Boston physician (1786-1876). 
The former, whose daughter married Sir Edwin Arnold, the j 
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j English poet, became a Unitarian pastor, for some time in 
America, and also in England, where he died ; he was deeply 
interested in Christian Socialism, and was a constant writer, 
translating Jouffroy’s Ethics (1840), and assisting in editing the 
Memoirs of MargarM Fuller (1852) j and he wrote the biography 
of his uncle (see O, B. Frothingham’s Memoir, 1886). Ellery 
C!hanning married Margaret Fuller’s sister (1H42), and besides 
critical essays and poems published an intimate sketch of 
Thoreau in 1873. 

See the Memoir by William Henry Channing (3 voK., London, 
1848 ; republi.'^hed m one volume, New Voik, 1880) ; Khzabeth 
Palmer I’cabody, Keminisccuces of the Rev U \lham Ellery i Hanning, 
D D. (Boston, 1880), intimate but mexaet ; John White Chadwick^ 
William Ellery Channing, AJtnt^ler of Reltgum (Boston, IQ03) ; and 
William M. Salter, “Channing as a Social Relormer (Unitarian 
Review, Maich 1888). (R. Wk.) 

CHANSONS DE GESTE, the name given to the epic chronicles 
which take so prominent a place in the literature of France from 
the nth to the I5ih century. Gaston Paris defined a chanson 
de geste as a song the subject of which is a series of historical 
facts or gesta. These facts form the centre around which are 
grouped sets of poems, called cycles, and hence the two terms 
have in modern criticism become synonymous for the epic 
family to which the hero of the particular group or cycle belongs. 
The earliest chansons de geste were founded on the fusion of the 
Teutonic spirit, under a Roman form, into the new Christian 
and French (uvilization. It seems probable that as early as the 
Oth century epic poems began to be chanted by the itinerant 
minstrels who aiv known as jongleurs. It is conjectured that 
in a ba.se Latin fragment of the loth century we po.sscss a transla- 
tion of a poem on the siege of Girona. Gaston Pans dates from 
this lost epic the open expression of what he culls “ the epic 
fermentation ” of France. But the earliest existing chanson 
de geste is also by far the noblest and most famous, the Chanson 
de Roland ; the conjectural date of the composition of this poem 
has been placed between the years 1066 and J095. That the 
author, as has been supposed, was one of the conquerors of 
Englanil, it is perhaps rash to assert, but undoubtedly the poem 
was composed before the First Crusade, and the writer lived at 
or near the sanctuary of Mont Saint-Michel. The Chanson de 
Roland stands at the head of modern French literature, and its 
solidity and grandeur give a dignity to the whole class of poetry 
of which it is the earliest and by far the noblest example. But 
it is in the crowd of looser and later poems, less fully character- 
ized, less steeped in the individuality of their authors, that we 
can best study the form of the typical chanson de geste. These 
epics sprang from the soil of France ; they were national and 
historical ; their anonymous writers composed them spon- 
taneously, to a common model, with little regard to the artificial 
niceties of style. The earlier examples, which succeed the 
Roland, are unlike that great work in having no plan, no system 
of composition. They are improvisations which wander on at 
their own pace, whither accident may carry them. This mass of 
medieval literature is monotonous, primitive and superficial. 
As Lion Gautier has said, in the rudimentary p.sychology of 
the chansons de geste, man is either entirely good or entirely 
bad. There are no fine shades, no observation of character. 
The language in which these poems are composed is extremely 
simple, without elaboration, without ornament. Everything 
is sacrificed to the telling of a story by a narrator of little skill, 
who helps himself along by means of a picturesque, but almost 
childish fancy, and a primitive sentiment of rhythm. Two great 
merits, however, all the best of these poems possess, force and 
lucidity ; and they celebrate, what they did much to create^ that 
unselfish elevation of temper which we call the spirit of chivalry. 

Perhaps the most important cycle of chansons de geste was 
that which was collected around the name of Charlemagne, and 
was known as the Geste du roi, A group of this cycle dealt with 
the history of the mother of the emperor, and with Charlemagne 
himself down to the coming of Roland. To this group belong 
Bertha Greatfoot and Aspremont, both of the uth century, ana 
a variety of chansons dealing with the childhood of Oiarlemagxie 
and of Ogier the Dane. A second group deals with the struggle 
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of Charlemagne with his rebellious v^sals. This is what has 
been defined as the Feudal Epic ; it includes Girars de Vtane 
and Ogier the Dane, both of the 13th century, or the end of the 
1 2th. A third group follows Charlemagne and his peers to the 
East. It is in the principal of these poems, The Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, that Alexandrine verse first makes its appearance in 
French literature. This must belong to the beginning of the 
12th century. A fourth group, antecedent to the Spanish war, 
is of the end of the 12 th century and the beginning of the 13th ; 
it includes Aiqian, F tcrabras and Otinel. The fifth class discusses 
the war in Spain, and it is to this that Roland belongs ; there are 
different minor epics dealing with the events of Roncevaux, and 
independent chansons of Gui de Bourgogne, Gaidon and Ansets 
de Carthage. The 6>i/c du Rot comprises a sixth and last group, 
proceeding with events up to the death of Charlemagne ; this 
contains Iluon de Bordeaux and a vast number of poems of 
minor originality and importance. 

Another cycle is that of Duke William Shortnose, La Gesie de 
Guillaume. This includes the very early and interesting De- 
parture of the Aimen Children, Aliscans and Rawoart. It is 
thought that this cycle, which used to be called the Geste de 
Gann de Monglane, is less artificial than the others ; it deals 
with the heroes of the South who remained faithful in their 
vassalage to the throne. The poems belonging to this cycle are 
extremely numerous, and some of them are among the earliest 
which survive. These chansons find their direct opposites in 
those which form the great cycle of La (Uwle de Doon de Mayence, 
sometimes called “ la faulse geste,” because it deals with the 
feats of the traitors, of the rebellious family of Ganelon. This 
is the geste of the Northmen, always hostile to the Carlo vingian 
dynasty. It comprises some of the most famous of the. chansons, 
in particular Parise la duchesse and The Four Sons of Aymon. 
Several of its sections are the production of a known poet, 
Raimbert of Paris. From this triple division of the main body 
of the chansons de geste into La Geste du Rot, La Geste de Guilr 
laume and La Geste de Doon, are excluded certain poems of minor 
importance, — some provincial, such as Amis and A miles and 
Garin, some dealing with the Crusades, such as Antioche, and 
some which are not connected with any existing cycle, such as 
Ciperis de Vignevaux ; most of this last category, however, are 
works of the decadence. 

The analysis which is here sketched is founded on the latest 
theories of L6on Gautier, who has given the labour of a lifetime 
to the investigation of this subject. The wealth of material is 
baffling to the ordinary student ; of the medieval chansons de 
geste many hundreds of thousands of lines have been preserved. 
The habit of composing became in the 14th century, as has been 
said, no longer an art but a monomania. Needless to add that 
a very large proportion of the surviving poems have never yet 
been published. All the best of the early chansons de geste are 
written in ten-syllable verse, divided into stanzas or latsses of 
different length, united by a single assonance. Rhyme came 
in with the 13th century, and had the effect in languid bards of 
weakening the narrative ; the sing-song of it led at last to the 
abandonment of verse in favour of plain historical prose. The 
general character of the chansons de geste, especially of those 
of the 12th century, is hard, coarse, inflexible, like the march 
of rough men stiffened by coats of mail. There is no art and 
little grace, but a magnificent display of force. These poems 
enshrine the self-sufficiency of a young and powerful people ; 
they are full of Gallic pride, they breathe the spirit of an in- 
domitable warlike energy. All their figures belong to the same 
social order of things, and all illustrate the same fighting 
aristocracy. The moving principle is that of chivalry, and what 
is presented is, invariably, the spectacle of the processional life 
of a medieval soldier. The age described is a disturbed one ; 
the feudal anarchy of Europe is united, for a moment, in defend- 
ing western civilization against the inroads of Asia, against ‘‘ the 
yellow peril.” But it is a time of transition in Europe also, and 
Charlemagne, the immortal but enfeebled emperor, whose beard 
is whiter than lilies, represents an old order of things against 
which the rude barons of the North are perpetually.in successful 


revolt. The loud cry of the dying Ronald, as E. Quinet said, 
rings through the whole poetical literature of medieval France ,* 
it is the voice of the individuality of the great vassal, who, in 
the decay of the empire, stands alone with himself and with 
his sword. 

Authorities. — L6on Gautier, Les £pop^es franpaises (4 vols., 
1878-1894) ; Gaston Pans, La LiiUrature frangaise au moyen dge 
(1890) ; Paul Meyer, Recherches $ur I'^popie franQaise (1867) ; 
G. Tans, Iltsioire poiHiqvie de Charlemagne (1865) ; A. Lon^^non, Les 
Quatre Fils Aimon, &c. (1879). ' (E. G.) 

CHANT (derived through the Fr. from the Lat. cantare, to 
sing ; an old form is ” chaunt ”), a song or melody, particularly 
one sung according to the rules of church service-liooks. For 
an account of the chant or canlus firmus of the Roman Church 
see Plain-song. In the English church ” chants ” are the tunes 
set to the unmetrical verses of tiie psalms and canticles. The 
chant consisted of an ” intonation ” lollowed by a reciiing note 
of indefinite length ; a ” mediation ” closed the first part of the 
verse, leading to a second reciting note ; a “ termination ” closed 
the second part of the verse. In the English (diant the “ intona- 
tion ” disajipeared. Chants are “ single,” if written for one 
verse only, ” double,” if for two. ” Quadruple ” chants for four 
verses have also been written. 

CHANTABUN, or Chant ABUR i, the principal town of the 
Siamese province of the same name, on the E. side of the (iulf 
of Siam, in 102° 6' I".., 12° 38' N. Pop. about 5000. The town 
lies about 12 m. from the sea on a river which is navigable for 
boats and inside the bar of which there is good anchorage for 
light-draft vessels. The trade is chiefly in rubies and sapphires 
from the mines of the Krat and Puilin districts, and in pepper, 
of which about 500 tons are exported annually. Cardamoms 
and rosewood are also exported. In 1905 Chantabun was made 
the headquarters of a high commissioner with jurisdiction ex- 
tending over the coast districts from the Nam Wen on the East 
to Cape Liunt on the West, which were thus united to form a 
provincial division {Monion). In 1893 Chantabun was occupied 
by a French force of four hundred men, a step taken by France 
as a guarantee for the execution by Siam of undertakings entered 
into by the treaty of that year.. The occupation, which was 
merefly military and did not affect the civil government, lasted 
until January 1905, when, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Franco-Siamese treaty of 1904, the garrison of occupation 
was withdrawn. Chantabun has been since the 17th century, 
and still is, a stronghold of the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
and the Christian element amongst the population is greater 
here than anywhere else in Siam. 

CHANTADA, a town of north-western Spain, in the province 
of Imgo, on the left bank of the Rio de Chantada, a small right- 
hand tributary of the river Mino, and on the main road from 
Orerse, 18 m. S. by W., to Lugo, 28 m. N. by E. Pop. (1900) 
15,003. Chantada is the chief town of the fertile region between 
the Mino and the heights of El Faro, which mark the western 
border of the province. Despite the lack of railway communica- 
tion, it has a thriving trade in grain, flax, hemp, and dairy 
produce. 

CHANTAGE (a Fr. word from chanter, to sing, slang for a 
criminal making an avowal under examination), a demand for 
money backed by the threat of scandalous revelations, the 
French equivalent of ” blackmail.” 

CHANTARELLE, an edible fungus, known botanically as 
CanthareUus cibarius, found in woods in summer. It is golden 
yellow, somewhat inversely conical in shape and about 2 in, 
broad and high. The cap is flattened above with a central 
depressioil and a thick lobed irregular margin. Running down 
into the stem from the cap are a number of shallow thick gills. 
The substance of the fungus is dry and opaque withr a peculiar 
smell suggesting ripe apricots or plums. The flesh is whitish 
tinged with yellow. The chantarelle is sold in the markets on 
the continent of Europe, where it forms a regular article of food, 
but seems little known in Britain though often plentiful in the 
New Forest and elsewhere. Before being cooked they should be 
allowed to dry> and then thrown into boiling water. They may 
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then be stewed in butter or oil, or cut up small and stewed with 
meat. No fungus requires more careful preparation. 

See M. C. Cooke, British Edthle Fungi (1891), pp. 104-105. 

CHANTAVOINE, HENRI (1850- ), French man of letters, 

was bom at Montpellier on the 6th of August 1850, and was 
educated at the Ecole Normale Superieure. After teaching in 
the provinces he moved, in 1876, to the Lyc6e Charlemagne in 
Paris, and subsequently became professor of rhetoric at the 
Lyc^e Henri IV. and matlre de (0>}firences at the l^cole Normale 
at St^vres. He was associated with the Nouvelle Rcvtie from its 
foundation in 1879, joined the Journal des dehats in 1884. 

His poems include Poemes stneeres (1877), Satires coniemporatnes 
(1881), Ad memonam (1884), Au fil des jours (1889). 

CHANTILLY, a town of northern France, in the department of 
Oise, 25 m. N. of Paris on the Northern railway to St Quentin. 
Pop. (1906) 4632. It is finely situated to the north of the forest 
of Chantilly and on the left bank of the river Nonette, and is one 
of the favourite Parisian resorts. Its name was long associated 
with the manufacture, which has now to a great extent decayed, 
of lace and blonde ; it is still more celebrated for its chateau and 
its park (laid out originally by A. l.e Notre in the second half of 
the 17th century), and as the scene of the great annual races of 
the French Jockey Club. The chateau consists of the palace 
built from 1876 to 1885 and of an older portion adjoining it 
known as the chatelet. The old castle must have been in existence 
in the 13th century, and in the reign of Charles VL the lordship 
belonged to Pierre d’Orgemont, chancellor of France. In 1484 
it passed to the house of Montmorency, and in 1632 from 
that family to the house of Conde. Louis II., prince de Cond6, 
surnamed the Great, was specially attached to the place, and did 
a great deal to enhance its beauty and splendour. Here he 
enjoyed the society of La Bruy ere, Racine, Moli^re, La Fontaine, 
Boilcau, and other great men of his time ; and here his steward 
Vatel killed himself in despair, because of a hitch in the prepara- 
tions for the reception of Louis XIV. The stables close to the 
racecourse were built from 1719 to 1735 by Louis-Henri, duke 
of Bourbon. Of the two splendid mansions existing at that period 
known as the grand chateau and the chatelet, the former was 
destroyed about the time of the Revolution, but the latter, 
built for Anne de Montmorency by Jean Bullant, still remains 
as one of the finest specimens of Renaissance architecture in 
France. The chateau d’Enghien, facing the entrance to the 
grand chateau, was built in 1770 as a guest-house. On the death 
in 1830 of the duke of Bourbon, the last representative of the 
house of ('onde, the estate passed into the hands of Henri, due 
d’Aumale, fourth son of Louis Philippe. In 1852 the house of 
Orleans was declared incapable of possessing property in France, 
and Chantilly was accordingly sold by auction. Piirrhased by 
the English bankers, Coutts & Co., it passed back into the hands 
of the due d'Aumale in 1872. By him a magnificent palace, 
including a fine chapel in the Renaissance style, was erected on 
the foundations of the ancient grand chateau and in the style 
of th^ chatelet. It is quadrilateral in shape, consisting of four 
unequal sides flanked by towers and built round a courtyard. 
The whole group of buildings as well as the pleasure-ground 
behind them, known as the Parterre de la Voli^re, is surrounded 
by fosses supplied with water from the Nonette. On the terrace 
in front of the chateau there is a bronze statue of the constable 
Anne de Montmorency. The due d’Aumale installed in the 
chatelet a valuable library, specially rich in incunabula and 16th- 
century editions of classic authors, and a collection of the paint- 
ings of the great masters, besides many other objects of art. 
By a public act in 1886 he gave the park and chateau with its 
superb collections to the Institute of France in trust for the 
nation, reserving to himself only a life interest ; and when he 
died in 1897 the Institute acquired full possession. 

CHANTREY, SIR FRANCIS LEOATT (1782-1841), English 
sculptor, was bom on the 7th of April 1782 at Norton near 
Sheffield, where his father, a carpenter, cultivated a small farm. 
His father died when he was eight years of ; and his mother 
having married again, his profession was left to be chosen by his 
friends. In his sixteenth year he was on the point of teing 
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apprenticed to a grocer in Sheffield, when, having seen some 
wood-carving in a shop-window, he requested to be maide a carver 
instead, and was accordingly placed with a Mr Ramsey, wood* 
carver in Sheffield. In this situation he became acquainted with 
Raphael Smith, a distinguished draftsman in crayon, who gave 
him lessons in painting ; ami ( hantrey, eager to commence his 
course as an artist, procured the cancelling of his indentures, and 
went to try his fortune in Dublin and Edinburgh, and finally 
(1802) in London. Here he first obtained employment as an 
assistant wood-c'arver, but at the same time devoted himself 
to portrait-painting, bust-sculpture, and modelling in day. He 
exhibited pictures at the Academy for some years from 1804, 
but from 1807 onwards devoted himself mainly to sculpture. 
The sculptor Nollckens showed particular z(‘al in recognizing 
his merits. In 1807 he married his cousin, Miss Wale, who had 
some property of her own. Ills first imaginative work in sculpture 
was the model of the head of Satan, which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1808. He afterwards executed for Greenwich 
hospital four colossd busts of the admirals Duncan, Howe, 
Vincent and Nelson ; and so rapidly did his reputation spread 
that the next bust which he executed, that of Horne Tooke, 
procured him commissions to the extent of £12,000, From this 
period he was almost uninterruptedly engaged in professional 
labour. In 1819 he visited Italy, and became acquainted with 
the most distinguished sculptors of Florence and Rome. He was 
chosen an associate (1815) and afterwards a member (1818) 
of the Royal Academy, received the degree of M.A. from 
Cambridge, and that of D.C.L. from Oxford, and in 1835 
was knighted. He died after an illness of only two hours' 
duration on the 25th of November 1841, having for .some years 
suffered from disease of the heart, and was buried in a tomb 
constructed by himself in the church of his native village. 

The works of Chantrey are extremely numerous. The principal 
are the statues of Washington in the State-house at Boston, 
U.S.A. ; of George 111 . in the (iuildhall, London ; of Cieorge IV. 
at Brighton ; of Pitt in Hanover Square, London ; of James 
Watt in Westminster Abbey and in Glasgow ; of Roscoe and 
Canning in Liverpool ; of Dalton m Manchester ; of Lord 
President Blair ancl Lord Melville in Edinburgh, &c. Of his eques- 
trian statues the most famous are those of Sir Thomas Munro 
in C'alcutta, and the duke of Wellington in front of the London 
Exchange. But the finest of Chantrey ’s works are his busts, 
and his delineations of children. The figures of two children 
asleep in each other’s arms, which form a monumental design in 
Lichfield cathedral, have always been lauded for beauty, sim- 
plicity and grace. So is also the statue of the girlish Lady Louisa 
Russell, represented as standing on tiptoe and fondling a dove 
in her bosom. Both these works appear, in design, to have 
owed something to Stothard ; for Chantrey knew his own 
scantiness of ideal invention or composition, and on system 
sought aid from others for such attempts. In busts, his leading 
excellence is facility — a ready unconstrained air of life, a prompt 
vivacity of ordinary expression. Allan Cunningham and Weekes 
were his chief assistants, and were indeed the active executants 
of many works that pass under Chan trey’s name. Chantrey 
was a man of warm and genial temperament, and is said to have 
borne a noticeable though commonplace resemblance to the 
usual portraits of Shakespeare. 

Chantrey Bequest . — By his will dated the 31st of December 
1840, Chantrey (who had no children) left his whole residuary 
personal estate after the decease or on the second marriage of his 
widow (less certain specified annuities and bequests) in trust for 
the president and trustees of the Royal Academy (or in the event 
of the dissolution of the Royal Academy, to such society as might 
take its place), the income to be devoted to the encouragement of 
British fine art in painting and sculpture only, by “ the purchase 
of works of fine art of the highest merit . . . that can be obtained.'^ 
The funds might be allowed to accumulate for not more than five 
years; works by British or foreign artists, dead or living, mi^ht be 
acquired, so long as such works were entirely executed within the 
shores of Great Britain, the artists having been in residence there 
during such execution and completion. The prices to be paid 
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were to be ** liberal/' and no sympathy for an artist or his family 
was to influence the selection or the purchase of works, which 
were to be acquired solely on tlie ground of intrinsic merit. No 
commission or orders might be given : the works must be finished 
before purchase. Conditions were made as to the exhibition of 
the works, in the confident expectation that as the intention of 
the testator was to form and establish a ‘‘ public collection of 
British Fine Art in Painting and Sculpture/’ the government or 
the country would provide a suitiible gallery for their display ; 
and an annual sum of £^00 and £50 was to be paid to the president 
of the Royal Academy and the secretary respectively, for the 
discharge of their duties in carrying out the provisions of the 
will. 

Lady (liantrey died in 1875, and two years later the fund 
became available for the purchase of paintings and sculptures. 
The capital sum available amounted to £105,000 in 3 % Consols, 
which (since reduced to 2J %) produces an available annual 
income varying from £2500 to £2100. Galleries in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum at ^uth Kensington were at first adopted 
as the depository of the works acquired, until in 1898 the Royal 
Academy arranged with the treasury, on behalf of the govern- 
ment, for the transference of the collection to the National 
Gallery of British Art, which had been erected by Sir Henry 
Tate at Millbank. It was agreed that the Tate Gallery ’’ should 
be its future home, and that “ no power of selection or elimination | 
is claimed on behalf of the trustees and director of the National | 
Gallery ” (Treasury Letter, 18054-98^ 7th December 1898) in j 
respect of the pictures and sculptures which were then to be 
handed over and which should, from time to time, be sent to 
augment the collection. Inasmuch as it was felt that the pro- 
vision that all works must be complete to be eligible for purchase 
militated against the most advantageous disposition of the fund 
in respect of sculpture, in the case of wax models or plaster casts 
before being converted into marble or bronze, it was sought in 
the action of Sir F. Let^Jiion v. Hughes (tried by Mr JusUce 
North, judgment May 7th, 1888, ancl in the court of appeal, 
before the master of the rolls, Lord Justice Cotton, and Lord 
Justice Fry, judgment June 4th, 1889— the master of the rolls 
dissenting) to allow of sculptors being commissioned to complete 
in bronze or marble a work executed m wax or plaster, such 
completion ” being more or less a mechanical process. The 
attempt, however, was abortive. 

A growing discontent with the interpretation put by the 
Royal Academy upon the terms of the will as shown in the works 
acquired began to find expression more than usually forcible and 
lively in the press during the year IQ03, and a debate raised in the 
House of Lords by the earl of Lytton led to the appointment of a 
select committee of the House of Lords, which sat from June to 
August 1904. The committee consisted of the earls of Carlisle, 
Lytton, and Crewe, and Lords Windsor, Ribblesdale, Newton, 
and Killanin, and the witnesses represented the Royal Academy 
and representative art institutions and art critics. The report 
(ordered to be printed on the 8th of August 1904) made certain 
recommendations with a view to the prevention of certain former 
errors of administration held to have been sustained, but dis- 
missed other charges against the Academy. In reply thereto a 
memorandum was issued by the Royal Academy (February 
1905, ordered to be printed on the 7th of August 1905 — Paper 
166) disagreeing with certain recommendations, but allowing 
others, either intact or in a modified form. 

Up to 1905 inclusive 203 works had been bought — all except 
two from living painters — ^at a cost of nearly £68,000. Of these, 
175 were in oil-colours, 12 in water-colours, and 16 sculptures 
(10 in bronze and 6 marble). 

Sec The Administration of the Chantrey Bcijuest, by D. S. MacColl 
(i6mo, London, 1904), a highly controversial publication by the 
leading assailant of the Royal Academy ; Chantrey and His Bequest, 
by Arthur Fish, a complete illustrated record of the purchases. &c. 
(London. 1904) ; The Royal Academy, its Uses and Abuses, by H. J. 
Laidlay (London, 1898). controversial ; Report from the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on the Chantiey Trust: together with the 
Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence and Appendix 
(Wyman d Sons, 1904), and Index (separate publication, 1904). 


ROYAL 

CHANT ROYAL. one of the fixed forms of verse invented by 
the ingenuity of the poets of medieval France. It is composed 
of five strophes, identical in arrangement, of eleven verses each, 
and of an envoi of five verses. All the strophes are written on the 
five rhymes exhibited in the first strophe, the entire poem, 
therefore, consisting of sixty lines in the course of which five 
rhymes are repeated. It has been conjectured that the chant 
royal is an extended ballade, or rather a ballade conceived upon a 
larger scale ; but which form preceded the other appiears to be 
uncertain. On this point Henri de Croi, who wrote about these 
forms of verse in his Art et science de rheUmque{ij\q'^), throws no 
light. He dwells, however, on the great dignity of what he calls 
the Champt Royal,” and says that those who defy with success 
the ardour of its rules deserve crowns and garlands for their 
pains. £ticnne Pasquier (i529“-i6i5) points out the fact that the 
Chant Royal, by its length and the rigidity of its structure, is 
better fitted than the ballade for solemn and pompous themes. 
In Old French, the most admired chants royal are those of Clement 
Marot ; his Chant royal chresiien, with its refrain 

Sanie an coips, el Paiacjis \ I'cime," 

was celebrated. Theodore de Banville defines the chant royal as 
essentially belonging to ages of faith, when its subjects could be 
either the exploits of a hiTo of royal race or the processional 
splendours of religion. La Fontaine was the latest of the French 
poets to attempt the chant royal, until it was lesuscitated in 
modern times. 

This species of poem was unknown in Knglish medieval litera- 
ture and was only introduced into Great Britain in the last 
quarter of the loth century The earliest chant royal in English 
was that published by Edmund Gossc in 1877 ; it is here 
given to exemplify the structure and rhyme-arrangement of the 
form : — 

The PuAish OF Dionysus 

Behold, above the mountains there is light, 

A streak of gold, a line- ol gathering fire, 

And the dim East hath suddenly grown bright 
With pale aerial flame, that drives up higher 
The hind mists which all the night long were 
Breasting the dark ravines and coverts bare ; 

Behold, behold ! the granite gates unclose. 

And down the vales a lyric people flows, 

Who dance to music, and in dancing fling 
Their frantic robes to every wind that blows. 

And deathless praises to the V me -Gad sing. 

Nearer they press, and ne^irer still in sight, 

Still dancing blithely in a seemly choir ; 

Tossing on high the symbol of their rite. 

The cone-tipp’d thyrsus of a god's desire ; 

Nearer they come, tall damsels flushed and fair. 

With ivy circling their abundant hair, 

Onward, with even pace, m stately rows, 

AVith eye that flashes, and with check that glows, 

And all the while their tribute-songs they bring. 

And newer glories of the past disclose 
And deathless praises to the Vine-God sing. 

The pure luxuriance of their limbs is white. 

And flashes clccarer as they draw the nigher, 

Bathed in an air of infinite delight, 

Smooth without wound of thoni, or fleck of mire, 

Borne up by song as by a trumpet’s blare. 

Leading the van to conquest, on they fare, 

Fearless and bold, whoever comes or goes, 

These shining cohorts of Bacchantes close, 

Shouting and shouting till the mountains ring. 

And forests grim forget their ancient woes, 

A nd deathless praises to the Vine*God sing. 

And youths there are for whom full many a night 
Brought dreams of bliss, vague dreams that haunt and tire, 
Who rose in their own ecstasy bedight, 

And wandered forth through many a scourging briar, 

And waited shivering in the icy air, 

And wrapped the leopard -skin about them there, 

Knowmg for all the bitter air that froze, 

The time must com^, that every poet knows. 

When he shall rise and feel himself a king, 

And follow, follow where the ivy grows. 

And deathless praises to the Vine-God sing. 



CHANTRY- 

But oh I within the heart of this great flight, 

Whose ivory anus liold up the golden lyie ? 

What form is this of more than mortal height ? 

What matchless beauty, what inspired ire ? 

The brindled panthers know the prize they boar. 

And harmonize their steps with tender care ; 

Bent to the mornmg, like a living rose, 

7'he immortal splendour of his face he shows ; 

And, where he glances, leaf and flower and wing 
Tremble with raptnrt', stirred in their repose, 

And deathless to the Vine-God stng. 

Envoi, 

Prince of the flute and ivy, all thy foes 
Record the bounty that thy grace bestows, 

But wc, thy servants, to thy glory cling. 

And with no frigid lips our songs comiiose, 

And deathless praises io the V inc~God sing ” 

In the middle ages the chant royal was largely used for the 
praise of the Virgin Mary, h^ustache Deschamps (1340-1410) 
distinguishes these Marian chants royaux, which were called 
“ serventois,” by the absence of an envoi. The^e poems are first 
mentioned by Rutebeuf, a irotivefe of the 13th century. The 
chant royal is practically unknown outside French and English 
literature. (E. G.) 

CHANTRY (Fr. chanterie, from chanter, to sing ; Med. Lat. can- 
tuana), a small chapel built out from a church, endowed m pre- 
Reformation times for the express purpose of maintaining priests 
for the chanting of masses for the soul of the founder or of some one 
named by him. It generally contained the tomb of the founder, 
and, as the ofiiciator or mass-pnest was often unconnected with 
the parochial clergy, had an entrance from the outside. The 
word passed through gradations of meaning. Its first sense was 
singing or chanting. Then it meant the endowment funds, next 
the priests, and then the church or chapel itself. 

CHANUTE, a city of Neosho county, Kansas, U.S.A., i m. 
from the Neosho river, and about 120 m. S.S.W. of Kansas city. 
Pop. (1890) 2826 ; (iQoo) 4208, of whom 210 were lorcign-born 
and 171 were negroes ; (1905, state census) 9074. It is served 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fc and the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas railways, the former having large repair shops. The 
city is in the Kansas-Oklahoma oil and gas field, and is 
surrounded by a fine farming and dairying region, in which 
special attention is given to the raising of small fruit ; oil, gas, 
cement rock and brick shale arc found in the vicinity. Among 
the city’s manufactures are refined oil, Portland cement, vitrified 
brick and tile, glass, asphalt, ice, cigars, drilling machinery, and 
flour. The municipality owns and operates the waterworks, 
a natural gas plant, and an electric lighting plant. Four towns 
- — New Chicago, Tioga, Chicago Junction and Alliance — were 
started here about the same time (1870). In 1872 they were 
consolidated, and the present name was adopted in honour of 
Octave Chanutc (b. 1832), the civil engineer and aeronautist 
(see Flight and Flying), then the engineer of the Lawrence, 
Leavenworth & Galveston railway (now part of the Atchison 
system). Chanute was incorporated as a city of the third class 
in 1873, and its ciiarter was revised in 1888. Natural gas and 
oil were found here in 1899, and Chanute became one of the 
leaders of the Kansas independent refineries in their contest 
with the Standard Oil Company. 

CHANZY, ANTOINE EUGENE ALFRED (1823-1883), French 
general, was born at Nouart (Ardennes) on the i8th of March 
1823. The son of a cavalry officer, he was educated at the naval 
school at Brest, but enlisted in the artillery, and, subsequently 
passing through St Cyr, was commissioned in the Zouaves in 
1843. He saw a good deal of fighting in Algeria, and was pro- 
moted lieutenant in 1848, and captain in 1851. He became 
chef de bataiUon in 1856, and served in the Iximbardy campaign 
of 1859, being present at Magenta and Solferino. He took part 
in the Syrian campaign of 1860-61 as a lieutenant-colonel; and 
as colonel commanded the 48th regiment at Rome in 1864, 
He returned to Algeria as general of brigade, assisted* to quell 
the Arab insurrection, and commanded the subdivisions of Bel 
Abbes and Tlemfen in 1868. Although he had acquired a good 
professional reputation, he was in bad odour at the war office 
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: on account of suspected contributions to the preSvS, and at the 
outbreak of the Franco-German War he was curtly refused a 
brigade command. After the revolution, however, the govern- 
ment of national defence called him Irom Algeria, made him 
a general of division, and gave him commimd of the X\'L corps 
of the army of the Loire. (For the operations of the Orleans 
campaign which followed, sec Franco-Gkkm/vn War.) The 
Loire army won the greatest success of the French during the 
whole war at Coulmicrs, and followed this up with another 
victorious action at Patay ; in both engagements General 
Chanzy's corps took the most brilliant part. After the second 
battle of Orleans and the separation oi the two wings of the 
French army, Chanzy was appointed to command that m the 
west, designated the second army of the Loire. His enemies, 
the grand duke of Mecklenburg, Prince Frederick Chilrles, and 
General von der Tann, all regarded Chanzy as their most for- 
midable opponent. lie displayed conspicuous moral courage 
and constancy, not less than technical skill, in the fighting from 
Beaugency to the Loire, in his retreat to Le Mans, and in 
retiring to Laval behind the Mayenne. As Gamlietta was 
the soul, Chanzy was the strong right arm of French resistance 
to the invader. He was made a grand officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and was elected to the National Assembly. At the 
outbreak of the Commune, C hanzy, then at fell into the 

hands of the insurgents, by whom he was forc'ed to give his 
parole not to serve against them. It was said that he would 
otherwise have been appointed instead of MacMahon to command 
the army of Versailles. A ransom ol £40,000 was also jmid by 
the government for him. In 1872 he became a member of the 
committee of defence and commander of the VII. army corps, 
and in 1873 was appointed governor of Algeria, where he re- 
miim^d for six years. In 1875 he was elected a life senator, in 
1878 received the grand cross ol the Legion of Honour, end in 
1879, without his consent, was nominat(‘d for the presidency of 
the republic, receiving a tliird of the total votes. For two years 
he was ambassador at St Petersburg, during which time he 
received many tokens of respect, not only from the Russians, 
))ut also from the (ierman emperor, William L, and Prince 
Bismarck. He died suddenly, while commanding the VI. army 
corps (stationed nearest to the German frontier), at Ch&lons-sur- 
Marne, on the 4th of January 1883, only a few days after Gam- 
lietta, and his remains received a state funeral. He was the 
author of La Deuxieme Armie de la Loire Statues of 

General Chanzy have been erected at Nouart and Le Mans. 

CHAOS^ in the Hesiodic theogony, the infinite empty space, 
which existed before all things {Theog, 116, 123). It is not, 
however, a mere abstraction, being filled with clouds and dark- 
ness ; from it proceed Erebus and Nyx (Night), whose children 
are Aether (upper air) and Hemera (Day). In the Orphic 
cosmogony the origin of all goes back to Chronos, the personi- 
fication of time, who produces Aether and Chaos. In the Aristo- 
phanic parody {Birds, 691) the winged Eros in conjunction with 
gloomy Chaos brings forth the race of birds. The later Roman 
conception (Ovid, Metam. i. 7) makes Chaos the original 
undigested, amorphous mass, into which the architect of the 
world introduces order and harmony, and from which individual 
forms are created. In the created world (cosmos, order of the 
universe) the word has various meanings ; — ^the universe ; 
the space between heaven and earth ; the under-world and its 
ruler. Metaphorically it is used for the immeasurable darkness, 
eternity, and the infinite generally. In modern usage “ chaos 
denotes a state of disorder and confusion. 

CHAPBOOK (from the 0 . Eng. chap, to buy and sell), the 
comparatively modem name applied by booksellers and biblio- 
philes to the little stitched tracts written for the common people 
and formerly circulated in England, Scotland and the American 
colonies by itinerant dealers or chapmen, consisting chiefly of 
vulgarized versions of popular stories, such as Tom Thumb, 
Jack the Giant Killer, Mother Shiptan, and Reynojrd the 
travels, biographies and religious treatises. Few of the older 
chapbooks exist. Samuel Pepys collected some of the best and 
had them bound into small quarto volumes, which he caUed 
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Vulgaria ; also four volumes of a smaller size, which he lettered 
Penny WiUicisms^ Penny Merrtmenis, Penny Compliments and 
Penny Godlinesses, The early chapbooks were the direct 
descendants of the black-letter tracts of Wynkyn de Worde. It 
was in France that the printing-press first began to supply 
reading for the contmon people. At the end of the 15th century 
there was a large popular literature of farces, tales in verse and 
prose, satires, Almanacs, &c., stitched together so as to contain 
a few leaves, and circulated by itinerant booksellers, known as 
colporteurs. Most early English chapbooks are adaptations or 
translations of these French originals, and were introduced into 
England early in the i6th century. The chapbooks of the 17th 
century present us with valuable illustrations of the manners 
of the time ; one of the best known is that containing the, story 
of Dick Whittington. Others which had a great vogue are Jack 
the Giant Killer, Little Red Riding Hood, and Mother Shipton, 
Those of the i8th century are far inferior in every way, both as 
regards the literature and the printing ; and unfortunately it 
is these which form the bulk of what is now known to us in 
collections as chapbooks. They have never exercised any great 
influence in England nor received much attention, owing no 
doubt to their poor literary character. In France, on the other 
hand, their French equivalents have been the object of close and 
systematic study, and L^Histoire des Iwres populatres ou de la 
littirature du colpartage by Charles Nisard (1854) goes deeply into 
the subject. Amongst English books may be mentioned Notices 
of Fugitive Tracts and Chapbooks, by J. 0 . Halliwell-Phillipps 
(1849) ; Chapbooks of the rSth Century, by John Ashton (1882), 
and some reprints by the Villon Society in 1885. The word chap- 
book has not been noticed earlier than 1824, when Dibdin, the 
celebrated bibliographer, described a work as being ‘‘ a chapbook, 
printed in rather a neat black-letter.’^ 

CHAPE (from the Fr. chape, a hood, cope or sheath), a cover 
or metal plate, such as the cap upon the needle in the compass, 
also the transverse guard of <x sword which protects the hatid. 
From the original meaning comes the use of the word as a support 
or catch to attach one thing to another, as the hook on a belt 
to which the sword is fastened. The word is also used for the tip 
of a fox’s brush. 

CHAPEL, a place of religious worship,^ a name properly applied 
to that of a Christian religious body, but sometimes to any small 
temple of pagan worship (Lat. sacellum). The word is derived 
through the O. Fr. chabele, modem chapelle, from the Late Lat. 
capelle or cappella, diminutive of cappa^ a cape, particularly that 
of a monk. This word was transferred to any sanctuary con- 
taining relics, in the early history of the Frankish Church, 
l)ecause the cloak of St Martin, cappa bretnor Sancii Martini, 
one of the most sacred relics of the Frankish kings, was carried 
in a sanctuary or shrine wherever the king went, and oaths were 
taken on it (see du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. Capella), Such a 
sanctuary was served by a priest, who was hence called capellanus, 
from which is derived the English chaplain ” {qsK). The strict 
application of the word to a sanctuary containing relics was 
extended to embrace any place of worship other than a church, 
and it was synonymous, therefore, with oratory ” {oratorium), 
especially one attached to a palace or to a private dwelling-house. 
The celebrated Sainte Chapelle in Paris, attached to what is now 
the Palais de Justice, well illustrates the early and pro|>er mean- 
ing of the word. It was built (consecration, 1248) by St Louis 
of France to contain the relic of the Crown of Thorns, ransomed 
by the king from the Venetians, who held it in pawn from the 
Latin emperor of the East, John of Brienne, lately dead. The 
chapel served as the sanctuary of the relic lodged in the 
upper chapel, and the whole building was attached as the place 
of worship to the king’s palace. This, the primary meaning, 
survives in the chapels usually placed in the aisles of cathedrals 
and large churches, were originally built either to contain 

relics of a particular saint to whom they were dedicated, or 
the tomb of a particular family. 

^ The only other English sense is that of a printer’s workshop, or 
the body of compositors in it, who are presicied over by a ** father 
of the chapel,*' 


In the Church of England the word is applied to a private 
place of worship, attached either to the palaces of the sovereign, 
** chapels royal,” or to the residence of a private person, to a 
college, school, prison, workhouse, &c. Further, the word has 
particular legal applications, though in each case the building 
might be and often is styled a church. These are places of 
worship supplementary to a parish church, and may be cither 
chapels of ease,” to ease or relieve the mother-church and serve 
those parishioners who may live far away, parochial chapels,” 
the ** churches ” of ancient divisions of a very large and widely 
scattered parish, or district chapels,” those of a district of a 
parish divided under the various church building acts. A '' free 
chapel ” is one founded by the king and by his authority, and 
visited by him and not by the bishop. A proprietary chapel ” 
is one that belongs to a private person. They are anomalies 
to the English ecclesiastical law, have no parish rights, and can 
be converted to other than religious purposes, but a clergyman 
may he licensed to perform duty in such a place of worship. In 
the early and middle part of the 19th century such proprietary 
chapels were common, hut they have practically ceased to exist. 

Chapel ” was early and still is in England the general name of 
places of worship other than those of the established Church, 
but the application of church ” to all places of worship without 
distinction of sect is becoming more and more common. The 
word “ chapel ” was in this restricted sense first applied to places 
of worship belonging to the Roman Church in England, and was 
thus restricted to those attached to foreign embassies, or to those 
of the consorts of Charles I. and II. and James TL, who were 
members of that church. The word is still frequently the general 
term for Roman Catholic churches in Great Britain and always 
so in Ireland. The use of “ chapel ” as a common term for all 
Nonconformist places of worship was general through most of the 
19th century, so that “ church and c'hap^d ” was the usual phrase 
to mark the distinction between members of the established 
Church and those of Nonconformist bodies. Here the widened 
use of ^‘church” noticed above has been especially marked. 
Most of the recent buildings for worship erected by Noncon- 
formist bodies will be found to be styled Wesleyan, (Congrega- 
tional, &c., churches. It would appear that while the word 
chapel ” was not infrequent in the early history of Noncon- 
formity, meeting-house ” was the more usual term. 

From the architectural point of view the addition of chapels 
to a cathedral or large church assumes some historical importance 
in consequence of the changes it involved in the plan. It was 
the introduction of the apsidal chapels in the churches of France 
which eventually led to the chevet or cluster of eastern chapels 
in many of the great cathedrals, and also sometimes to tlie 
extension of the transept so as to include additional apsidal 
chapels on the east side. In France, and to a certain extent in 
Italy, the multiplication of chapels led to their being placed on 
the north and south side of the aisles, and in some cases, as at 
AIbi in France, to the suppression of the aisles and the instalment 
of the chapels in their place. The chapels of the colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge are sometimes of large dimensions and 
architecturally of great importance, that of Christ Church being 
actually the cathedral of Oxford; among others may be mentioned 
the chapel of Merton College, and the new chapel of Exeter 
College, both in Oxford, and the chapel of King’s College, 
Cambridge, which is roofed over with perhaps the finest fan-vault 
in England. (See Vault, Plate 11 . fig. 19.) 

CHAPELAIN^ JEAN (1595-1674), French poet and man of 
letters, the son of a notary, was bom in Paris on the 4th of 
December 1595. His father destined him for his own profession ; 
but his mother, who had known Ronsard, had determined 
otherwise. At an early age Chapelain began to qualify himself 
for literature, learning, under Nicolas Bourbon, Greek and Latin, 
and teaching himself Italian and Spanish. Having finished his 
studies, he was engaged for a while in teaching Spanish to a 
young nobleman. He was then appointed tutor to the two sons 
of a M. de la Trousse, grand provost of Prance. Attached for 
the next seventeen years to the family of this gentleman, the 
administration of whose fortune was wholly in his hands> he 
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seems to have published nothing during this period, yet to have 
acquired a great reputation as a probability. His first work 
given to the public was a preface for the Adone of Marini, who 
printed and published that notorious poem at Paris. This was 
followed by an excellent translation of Mateo Aleman’s novel, 
Gutman de Alfarachey and by four extremely indifferent odes, 
one of them addressed to Richelieu. The credit of introducing 
the law of the dramatic unities into French literature has been 
claimed for many writers, and especially for the Abh6 d’Aubignac, 
whose Pratique du theatre appeared in 1657. The theory had 
of course been enunciated in the Art poeiique of J. C. Scaliger 
in 1561, and subsequently by other writers, but there is no doubt 
that it was the action of Chapclain that transferred it from the 
region of theory to that of actual practice. In a conversation 
with Richelieu in about 1632, re^ported by the abb6 d’Olivet, 
Chapelain maintained that it was indispensable to maintain the 
unities of time, place and action, and it is exjdicitly stated that 
the doctrine was new to the cardinal and to the poets who were 
in his pay. French classical drama thus owes the riveting of its 
fetters to Chapelain. Rewarded with a pension of a thousand 
crowns, and from the first an active member of the newly- 
constituted Academy, Chapelain drew up the plan of the grammar 
and dictionary the compilation of which was to he a principal 
function of the young institution, and at Richedieu’s command 
drew up the Sentiments de V Academic sur le Cid. In 1656 he 
published, in a magnificent form, the first twelve cantos of his 
celebrated epic La Pucelle^^ on which he had been engaged during 
twenty years. Six editions of the poem were disposed of in 
eighteen months. But this was the end of the poetic reputation 
of Chapelain, “ the legist of Parnassus.’’ Later the slashing 
satire of Boileau (in this case fairly master of his subject) did 
its work, and Chapelain T.e plus grand poke Francais qu^ait 
jamais iie et du plus soltde jugement,^' as he is called in Colbert’s 
list) took his place among the failures of modem art. 

Chapelain’s reputation as a critic survived this catastrophe, 
and in 1663 he was employed by Colbert to draw up an account 
of contemporary men of letters, destined to guide the king in 
his distribution of pensions. In this pamphlet, as in his letters, 
he shows to far greater advantage than in his unfortunate epic. 
His prose is incomparably better than his verse ; his criticisms 
are remarkable for their justice and generosity ; his erudition 
and kindliness of heart are everywhere apparent ; the royal 
attention is directed alike towards the author's firmest friends 
and bitterest enemies. To him young Racine was indebted 
not only for kindly and seasonable counsel, but also for that 
pension of six hundred livres which was so u.seful to him. The 
catholicity of his taste is shown by his De la lecture des tneux 
romans (pr. 1870), in which he praises the chansons de geste, 
forgotten by his generation. Chapelain refused many honours, 
and his disinterestedness in this and other cases makes it necessary 
to receive with caution the stories of Manage and Tallemant des 
R^aux, who assert that he was in his old age a miser, and that 
a considerable fortune was found hoarded in his apartments 
when he died on the 22nd of February 1674. 

Theic IS a very favourable esiimale of Chapelain ’s met its as a 
critic in George Samtsbury's Historv of CriHctsm, 11. 256*261. 
An analysis of La Pucelle is given in pp. 2^-79 of Robert Southey’s 
Joan of Arc. See also Les Leitres de Jean Chapelain (ed. P. Tanuzey 
de Larroque, 1880-1882) ; Lettres inMttes . . . d P. D. Huet (1658- 
1673, ed. by L. G, Pellissier, 1894) ; JiiUen Duchesne, Les Po^mes 
^piques du XVIP sitcle (1870); the abbe A, Fabrc, Les EnnemU de 
Chapelain (r888), Chapeldin et nos deux premUres Academics (1890) ; 
and A. Muehlan, Jean Chapelain {1893), 

CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRlTH, a market town in the High Peak 
parliamentary division of Derbyshire, England, 20 m. S.E. of 
Manchester, on the London & North-Western and Midland 
railways. Pop. (1901) 4626. It lies in an upland valley of the 
Peak district, the hills of which rise above 1200 ft. in its im*- 
mediate vicinity. There are paper-works and ironwork.?, and 

^ The last twelve cantos of La Pucelle were edited (1882) from the 
MS. with corrections and a preface in the author's autograph, in the 
Bibliothtque Nationale, by H. Herluison. ’ Another edition, by E, de j 
Mol^nes (2 vols:), was published iti 1892. I 


! brewing is carried on. The foundation of the church of St 
Thomas of Canterbury is attributed to the foresters Of the royal 
forest or frith of the Peak early in the 13th centur}^ ; and from 
this the town took name. After the defeat of the Scottish forces 
at Preston by Cromwell in 1648, it is said that 1500 prisonerc 
were confined in the church at Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

CHAPEL HILL, a town of Orange county, North Carolina, 
U.S.A., about 28 m. N.W. of Raleigh. Pop. (1890) 1017 I (^9oo) 
1099. It is served by a branch of the Southern railway, connect- 
ing at University, 10 m. distant, with the Greensboro Goldsboro 
division. The town is best known as the seat of the University 
of North Carolina (see North Carolina), whose campus contains 
48 acres. There are cotton and knitting mills and lumber interests 
of some importance. Chapel Hill was settled late in the 18th 
century, and was first incorporated in 1851. 

CHAPELLE ARDENTE (Fr. burning chapel "), the chapel 
or room in which the corpse of a sovereign or other exalted 
personage lies in state pending the funeral service. The name is 
111 allusion to the many candles which arc lighted round the 
catafalque. This custom is first chronicled as occurring at the 
obsequies of Dagobert 1 . (602-638). 

CHAPERON, originally a cap or hood (Fr. chape) worn by 
nobles and knights of the Garter in full dre.ss, and after the 16th 
century by middle-aged ladies. The modern use of the word is 
of a married or elderly lady (cf. duenna ”) escorting or protect- 
ing a young and unmarried girl in public place.s and in .society. 

CHAPLAIN, strictly one who conducts service in a chapel 
{q.v.)^ i.e. a priest or minister without parochial charge who is 
attached for special duties to a sovereign or his representatives 
(ambassadors, judges, (&c.), to bishops, to the establishments of 
nobles, &c., to institutions {e.g. parliament, congress, colleges, 
schools, workhouses, cemeteries), or to the army and the navy. 
In some cases a parish priest is also appointed to a chaplaincy, 
but in so far as he is a chaplain he has no parochial duties. Thus 
a bishop of the English Church appoints examining chaplains 
who conduct the examination of candidates for holy orders ; 
such officials generally hold ordinary benefices also. The British 
sovereign has 36 “ Chaplains in Ordinary,” who perform service 
at vSt James’s in rotation, as well as Honorary Chaplains” 
and “ Chaplains of the Household.” There are also royal chap- 
lains in Scotland and Ireland. The Scottish chaplains in ordinary 
are on the same basis as those in England, but the Irish chaplains 
arc attached to the household of the lord-lieutenant. The Indian 
civil service appoints a number of clergymen of the Church of 
England and the Church of Scotland. These clergymen are 
known as Chaplains, and are subject to the same conditions as 
other civil servants, being eligible for a retiring pension after 23 
years of service. Chaplains are also appointed under the foreign 
office to embassies, legations, consulates, &c. 

Workhouse chaplains are appointed by overseers and guardians 
on the direction of the Local Government Board, to which alone 
such chaplains are responsible. Prison chaplains are appointed 
by the home secretary. 

In the British army there are two kinds of chaplains, permanent 
and occasional. The former, described as Chaplains to the Forces, 
hold commissions, serving throughout the empire except in 
India : they include a Chaplain-General who ranks as a majors 
general, and four classes of subordinate chaplains who rank 
respectively as colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors and captains. 
There are about 100 in all. Special chaplains (Acting Chaplains 
for Temporary Service) may be appointed by a secretary of state 
under the Aimy Chaplains Act of 1868 tp perform religious 
service for the army in particular districts. The permanent 
chaplains may be Church of England, Roman Catholic, or 
Presbyterian ; Wesleyans (if they prefer not to accept com- 
missions) may be appointed Acting Chaplains. The Church of 
tengland chaplains report to the chaplam-general, while otl^ 
chaplains report to the War Office direct. In the navy, chaplains 
are likewise appointed but do not hold official rank. They must 
have a special eccksiastical licence from the archbishop of 
Canterbuiy. In ^909 a Chaplains^ Department of the Territorial 
Force was formed j there is no denominational restriction. 
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lift the Bxmies and navies of all Christian countries chaplains 
Ire officially appointed, with the single exception of France, 
where the office was abolished on the separation of Church and 
State. In the army of the United States of America chaplains 
are originally appointed by the president, and subsequently are 
under the authority of the secretary of war, who receives recom- 
mendations as regards transfer from department commanders. 
By act of Congress, approved in April 1904, the establishment of 
chaplains was fixed at 57 (15 with the rank of major), 12 for the 
artillery cordis and i each for the cavalry and infantry regiments. 
There la no distinction of sect. In the U.S. navy the chaplains 
are 24 in number, 01 whom 13 rank as lieutenants, 7 as com- 
manders, 4 as captains. 

In the armies of Roman Catholic countries there are elaborate 
ref Illations. Where the chaplains are numerous a chaplain- 
major is generally appointed, but in the absence of special sanction 
from the pope such officer has no spiritual j urisdiction. Moreover, 
chaplains must be approved by the ordinary of the locality. In 
Austria there are Roman Catholic, Greek Church, Jewish and 
Mahommedan chaplains. The Roman Catholic chaplains are 
idassed as parish priests, curates and assistants, and are subject 
to an army Vicar Apostolic. In war, at an army headquarters 
there are a “field-rabbi,’’ a “military imam,” an evangelical 
minister, as well as the Roman Catholic hierarchy. By a decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda (May 15, 1906), the 
arcJibishop of Westminster is the ecclesiastical superior of all 
commissioned Roman Cathohe chaplains in the British army and 
navy, and he is empowered to negotiate with the civil authorities 
concerning appointments. 

In Germany, owing to the fact that there are different religions 
in the different states, there is no uniform system. ' In Prussia 
there are two Feld/>robste (who are directly under the war 
minister), one Lutheran, one Roman Catholic. The latter is a 
titular bishop, and has sole spiritual authority over soldiers. 
There are also army corps and divisional chaplains of both 
faiths. Bavaria and Saxony, both Roman Catholic states, have 
no special spiritual hierarchy ; in Bavaria, the archbishop of 
Munich and Frey sing is ex officio bishop of the army. 

The origin of the office of capellanus or cappellanus in the 
medieval church is generally traced (see du Cange, Gloss, med. 
et infim, Latin,) to the appointment of persons to watch over 
the sacred cloak (cappa or capella) of St Martin of Tours, which 
was preserved as a relic by the French monarchs. In time of war 
this cloak was carried with the army in the field, and was kept 
in a tent which itself came to be known as a cappella or capella. 
It is also suggested that the capella was simply the tent or canopy 
which the French kings erected over the altar in the field for the 
worship of the soldiers. However this may be, the name capel- 
lanus was generally applied to those who were in charge of sacred 
relics : such officials were also known as custades^ mariytarii, 
cubietdarii. Thus we hear of a cusios palatinae capellae who was 
in charge of the palace chapel relics, and guarded them in the 
field ; the chief of these custodes was sometimes called the archi- 
capeUanus. From the care of sacred relics preserved in royal 
chapels, &c. (sacella or capellae), the office of capellanus naturally 
extended its scope until it covered practically that of the modem 
court chaplain, and was officially recognized by the Church. 
These clerics became the confessors in royal and noble houses, 
and were generally chosen from among bishops and other high 
dignitaries. The arch-chaplain not only received jurisdiction 
within the royal household, but represented the authority of the 
monarch in religious matters, and also acquired more general 
powers. In France the arch-chaplain was grand-almoner, and 
both in France and in the Holy Roman Empire was also high 
chancellor of the realm. The office was abolished in France at ffie 
Revolution in 1789, revived by Pius IX. in 1857, and again 
abolished on the fall of tjjie Second Empire. 

The Roman Catholic Church also recognizes a class of bcneficed 
diaplaim, supported out of “ pious foundations ” for the specific 
duty of saying, or arranging for, certain masses, or taking part in 
certain ser\’ices. These cna|)lains are classified as follows 
Eeclesmstical, if the foundation has been recognized officially 


as a benefice ; Lay, if this recognition has not been obtained ; 
Mercenary, if the person who has been entrusted with the duty 
of performing or procuring the desired celebration is a layman 
(such persons also are sometimes called “ Lay Chaplains ”) ; 
Collattvc, if it is provided that a bishop shall collate or confer the 
right to act upon the accepted candidate, who otherwise could 
not be recognized as an ecclesiastical chaplain. There are 
elaborate regulations governing the appointment and conduct 
of these chaplains. 

Other classes of chaplains are: — (i) Parochial or Auxiliary 
Chaplains, appointed either by a parish priest (under a provision 
authorized by the Council of Trent) or by a bishop to take over 
certain specified duties which he is unable to perform ; (2) 
Chaplains of Convents, appointed by a bishop : tliese must be 
men of mature age, should not be regulars unless secular priests 
qannot be obtained, and are not generally to be appointed for 
life ; (3) Pontifical Chaplains, some of whom (known as Private 
Chaplains) assist the pontiff in the celebration of Mass ; others 
attached directly to the pope are honorary private chaplains 
who occasionally assist the private chaplains, private clerics of 
the chapel, common chaplains and supernumerary chaplains. 
The common chaplains were instituted by Alexander VII., 
and in 1907 were definitely allowed the title “Monsignore ” by 
Pius X. 

CHAPLIN, HENRY (1841- ), English statesman, second 

son of the Rev. Henry Chaplin, of Blankney, Lincolnshire, was 
educated at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford, and first entered 
parliament m 1868 as Conservative member for Mid-Lincolnshire. 
He represented this constituency (which under the Redistribution 
Act of 1885 became the Sleaford division) till 1906, when he was 
defeated, but in 1907 returned to the House of Commons as 
member for Wimbledon at a by-election. In 1876 he married a 
daughter of the 3rd duke of Sutherland, but lost his wife in 
t88i. Outside the House of Commons he was a familiar figure 
on the Turf, winning the Derby with Hermit in 1867 ; and in 
politics from the first the “ Squire of Blankney ” took an active 
interest in agricultural questions, as a popular and typical 
representative of the English “ country gentleman ” class. 
Having filled the office of chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
in Lord Salisbury’s short ministry of 1885-1886, he became 
president of the new Board of Agriculture in 1889, with a seat 
in the cabinet, and retained this post till 1892, In the Conserva- 
tive cabinet of 1895-1900 he was president of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and was responsible for the Agricultural Rates Act 
of 1896; but he was not included in the ministry after its 
reconstruction in 1900. Mr Chaplin had always been an advocate 
of protectionism, being in this respect the most prominent 
inheritor of the views of Lord George Bentinck ; and when in 
1903 the Tariff Reform movement began under Mr Chamber- 
lain’s leadership, he gave it his enthusiastic support, becoming a 
member of the Tariff Commission and one of the most strenuous 
advocates in the country of tlie new doctrines in opposition 
to free trade. 

CHAPMAN, GEORGE (? 1559-1634), English poet and 
dramatist, was born near Hitchin. The inscription on the 
portrait which forms the frontispiece of The Whole Works of 
Homer states that he was then (i6i6) fifty-seven years of age. 
Anthony k Wood {Athen, Oxon, ii. 575) says that about 1574 he 
was sent to the university, “ but whether first to this of Oxon, or 
that of Cambridge, is to me unknown ; sure I am that he 
spent some time in Oxon, where he was observed to be most 
excellent in the Latin and Greek tongues, but not in logic or 
philosophy.” Chapman’s first extant play, The Blind Beggar 
of Alexandria^ was produced in 1596, and two years later Francis 
Meres mentions him in PaLladis T'amia among the “ best for 
tragedie ” and the “best for comedie.” Of his life between 
leaving the university and settling in London there is no account. 
It has been suggested, from the detailed knowledge displayed 
in The Shadow of Night of an incident in Sir Francis Vere’s 
campaign, that he saw service in the Netherlands. There are 
frequent entries with regard to Chapman in Henslowe’s diary for 
the years iS9&-iS99, but his dramatic activity slackened during 
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the'following years, when his attention was chiefly occupied by his 
Horner^ In 1604 he was imprisoned with John Marston for his 
share in Eastward Ho, in which offence was given to the Scottish 
party at court. Ben Jonson voluntarily joined the two, who 
were soon released. Chapman seems to have enjoyed favour 
at court, where he had a patron in Prince Henry, but in 1605 
Jonson and he were for a short time in prison again for “ a piay.^' 
Beaumont, the French ambassador in London, in a despatch of 
the 5th of April 1608, writes that he had obtained the prohibition 
of a performance of Biron in which the queen of France was 
represented as giving Mademoiselle de Vemeuil a box on the 
ears. He adds that three of the actors were imprisoned, but that 
the chief culprit, the author, had escaped (Raumer, Brieje aus 
Paris, 1831, ii. 276). Among Chapman’s patrons was Robert 
Carr, earl of Somerset, to whom he remained faithful after his 
disgrace. Chapman enjoyed tlie friendship and admiration of 
his great contemporaries. John Webster in the preface to The 
White Demi praised “ his full and heightened style,” and Ben 
Jonson told Drummond of Hawthomden that Fletcher and Chap- 
man “ were loved of him.” These friendly relations appear to 
have been interrupted later, for there is extant in the Ashmole 
MSS. an ‘‘ Invective written by Mr George Chapman against 
Mr Ben Jonson.” Chapman died in the parish of St Giles 
in the Fields, and was buried on the 12 th of May 1634 in the 
churchyard. A monument to his memory was erected by Inigo 
Jones. (M. Br.) 

Chapman, his first biographer is careful to let us know, “ was 
a person of most reverend aspect, religious and temperate, 
qualities rarely meeting in a poet ” ; he had also certain other 
merits at least as necessary to the exercise of that profession. 
He had a singular force and solidity of thought, an admirable 
ardour of ambitious devotion to the service of poetry, a deep and 
burning sense at once of the duty implied and of the dignity 
inherent in his office ; a vigour, opulence, and loftiness of phrase, 
remarkable even in that age of spiritual strength, wealth and 
exaltation of thought and style ; a robust eloquence, touched 
not unfrequently with flashes of fancy, and kindled at times 
into heat of imagination. The main fault of his style is one more 
commonly found in the prose than in the verse of his time, — 
a quaint and florid obscurity, rigid with elaborate rhetoric and 
tortuous with labyrinthine illustration ; not dark only to the 
rapid reader through closeness and subtlety of thought, like 
Donne, whose miscalled obscurity is so often all glorious 
within,” but thick and slab as a witch’s gruel with forced and 
barbarous eccentricities of articulation. As his language in the 
higher forms of comedy is always pure and clear, and sometimes 
exquisite in the simplicity of its earnest and natural grace, the 
stiffness and density of his more ambitious style may perhaps 
be attributed to some pernicious theory or conceit of the dignity 
proper to a moral and philosophic poet. Nevertheless, many of 
the gnomic passages in his tragedies and allegoric poems are of 
singular weight and beauty ; the best of these, indeed, would not 
discredit the fame of the very greatest poets for sublimity of 
equal thought and expression : witness the lines chosen by 
Shelley as the motto for a poem, and fit to have been chosen as 
the motto for his life. 

The romantic and sometimes barbaric grandeur of Chapman’s 
Homer remains attested by the praise of Keats, of Coleridge 
and of Lamb ; it is written at a pitch of strenuous and laborious 
exaltation, which never flags or breaks down, but never flies 
with the ease and smoothness of an eagle native to Homeric 
air. From his occasional poems an expert and careful hand 
might easily gather a noble anthology of excerpts, chiefly 
gnomic or meditative, allegoric or descriptive. The most 
notable examples of his tragic work are comprised in the series 
of plays taken, and adapted sometimes with singular licence, 
from the records of such part of French history as lies between 
the rei^ of Francis I. and the reign of Henry IV., ranging in date 
of Subject from the trial and death of Admiral Chabot to the 
tttmm and execution of Marshal Biron. The two plays bearing 
as epigraph the name of that lEamous soldier and conspirator are 
a storehouse of lofty thought and splendid verse, with scaredy 


a flash or sparkle of dramatic action. The one play of Chapman^S 
whose popularity on the stage survived the Restoration is 
Bussy d'Ambois (d’Amboise), — a tragedy hot lacking in violence 
of action or emotion, and abounding even more in sweet and sub- 
lime interludes than in crabbed and bombastic piissages. His 
rarest jewels of thought and verse detachable from the context 
lie embedded in the tragedy of Caesar and Pompey, whence the 
finest of them were first extracted by the unerring and une<jualled 
critical genius of Charles Lamb. In most of his tragedies the 
lofty and labouring spirit of Chapman may he said rather to 
shine fitfully through parts than steadily to pervade the whole ; 
they show nobly altogether as they stand, but even better by 
help of excerpts and selections. But tlie excellence of his best 
comedies can only be appreciated by a student who reads them 
fairly and fearlessly through, and, having made some small 
deductions on the score of occasional pedantry and occasional 
indecency, finds in All Fools, Monsieur d*Oliv€, The Gentleman 
Usher, and The Widow* s Tears a wealth and vigour of humorous 
invention, a tender and earnest grace of romantic poetry, which 
may atone alike for these passing blemishes and for the lack of 
such clear-cut perfection of character and such dramatic pro- 
gression of interest as we find only in the yet higher poets of the 
English heroic age. 

So much it may suffice to say of Chapman as an original 
poet, one who held of no man and acknowledged ho master, but 
from the birth of Marlowe well-nigh to the death of Jonson held 
on his own hard and haughty way of austere and suolime ambi- 
tion, not without kindly and graceful inclination of his high 
grey head to salute such younger and still nobler compeers as 
Jonson and Fletcher. With Shakespeare we should never have 
guessed that he had come at all in' contact, had not the keen 
intelligence of William Minto divined or rather discerned him 
to be the rival poet referred to in Shakespeare’s sonnets with a 
grave note of passionate satire, hitherto as enigmatic as almost 
all questions connected with those divine and dangerous poems. 
Tliis conjecture Professor Minto fortified by such apt collocation 
and confrontation of passages that we may now reasonably accept 
it as an ascertained and memorable fact. 

The objections which a just and adequate judgment may 
bring against Chapman’s master-work, his translation of Homer, 
may be summed up in three epithets : it is romantic, laborious, 
Elizabethan. The qualities implied by these epithets are the 
reverse of those which should distinguish a translator of Homer ; 
but setting this apart, and considering the poems as in the main 
original works, the superstructure of a romantic poet on the 
submerged foundations of Greek verse, no praise can be too 
warm or high for the power, the freshness, the indefatigable 
strength and inextinguishable fire which animate this exalted 
work, and secure for all time that shall take cognizance of English 
poetry an honoured place in its highest annals for the memory 
of Chapman. (A. C. S.) 

Chapman's works include : — XKid vvKr^t : The Shadow of Night : 
Containing two PoeticaU Hymnes . . . (1594). the second of which 
deals with Sir Francis Vere’s campaign m the Netherlands ; Ovid*$ 
Banquet of Sence, A Coronet for his Mistresse Philosophic ; and 
His Amorous Zodiache with a translation of a Latine coppte, Written 
by a Fryer, Anno Dorn. 1400 (I59J. 2nd ed. 1639). a collection of 
poems frequently quoted from in England's Parnassus (1600) ; “ De 
Guiana, carmen epicura/' a poem prefixed to lawrence Keynus’s 
A Relation of the second voyage to Guiana (1596) ; Hero and Lcander. 
Begun by Christopher Marloe ; and finished by George Chapman 
(1598) \ The Blinde begger of Alexandria, most pmosantly discoursing 
his variable humours . . . (acted 1596. pnntEKl 1598). a popular 
comedy ; A Pleasant Comedy entUulid An numerous dayes Myrth 
(identified by Mr Fleay with the ** Comodey Of Umerp ” noted by 
Henslowe on the nth of May 1597 ; printed 1399) I Al Fooles, A 
Comedy (paid for by Henslowe on the and of J uly 1 5^, its original 
name being The World runs on wheels " ; printed 1603; ; The GeMe*- 
man Usher {c, j6oi, pr. 1606). a comedy; Monsieur d'Olive {1604, 
pr. 1606}, one of his most amusing and successful comedies ; East- 
ward Hoe (1603), written in conjunction with Ben Jonson and 
John Marston. an excellent comedy of city life ; Bussy ttAmbois,'^ A 

^ Chapman'ssourceiii this piece remains undetermined. It cannot 
be the Historia sui temporis of Jacques de Thom, lor the 4th volume 
of his work, which relates the story, was not published until 1609 
(see Koeppel, p. X4)« 
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Tmgedte (1604, P^* 1607, 1608, 1616, 1041, &c,), the scene of which 
is laid in the court of Henry 111 . ; The Revenge of Bussy d'Ambois, 
A Tragedie (pr. 1613, but prol)al)Jy written much earlier) ; The 
Conspiracie, And Tragedie of Charles Duke of Byron, Marshall of 
France ,,, in two plays (1607 and 1608 ; pr. 1608 and 1625) ; 
May-Day, A witty Comedie (pr. 1611 ; but probably acted as early 
as 1601) ; The mddawes Teares. A Comedxe (pr. 1612 ; produced 
perhaps as early as 1603) , Caesar and Pompey . A Roman Tragedy » 
declaring their wdrres. Oat of whose events is evicted this Proposition, 
Only a just man is a freeman (pr. 1631), written, says Chapman m 
the dedication, “ long since, '' but never staged. 

The Trage^ of Alphonsus Emperour of Germany (see the edition 
by Dr Ka 3 Elye , Leipzig, 1867) and Revenge for Honour (1654) ^ 
both hear Chapman's name on the title-page, out his authorship lias 
been disputed. In The Ball (lie. 1632 ; pr. 1639), a comedy, and 
The Tragedie of Chabot Admirall of France (he. 1635; pr. 1639) he 
collaborated with James Shirley. The memorable Masque of the two 
Honourable Houses or Inns of Court ; the Middle Temple and Lyn 
coin’s Inne, was performed at court in 1613 in honour of the marriage 
of the Princess Elizabeth. 

The Whole Works of Homer : Prince of Poets, In his Iliads and 
Odysseys . . . appeared in 3610, and about 1624110 added The Crowne 
of all Homers works Batrachomyomachia or the Battaile of Frogs and 
Mise, His Hymns and Epigrams, But the whole works had been 
already published by instalments. Seaven Bookes of the Iliades of 
Homer had appeared in 1598, Achilles Shield m the same year, 
books i.-xii. about 1609; in 1611 The Iliads of Homer, Prince of 
Poets . . . ; and in 1614 Twenty-four Bookes of Ilomer^s Odisses 
were entered at Stationers’ Hall. In 1609 he addressed to Prince 
Henry Enthvmiae Raptus ; or the Teares of Peace, and on the death 
of his patron he contributed An Epicede, or Funerall Song (1612). 
A paraphrase of Petrarchs Seven Penitentiall Psalms (1612), a poem 
in honour of the marriage of Robert Carr, earl of Somerset, and 
Frances, the divorced countess of Essex, indiscreetly entitled 
Andromeda Ltberata , , , (1614), a translation of The Georgteks of 
Hesiod (1618). Pro Vere Autumni Lachrymae (1622). in honour of 
Sir Horatio Vere, A justification of a Strange Action of Nero . , . also 
, , . the fifth Saiyre of Juvenall (1629), and Eugenia , , , (1614), 
an elegy on Sir William Russell, complete the list of his separately 
published works. 

Chapman’s Homer vras edited in 1857 by the Rev. Richard Hooper ; 
and a reprmt of his dramatic works appeared in 1873. The standard 
edition of Chapman is the Works, edited by K. H. Shepherd (1874- 
1875), the third volume of which contains an “ Essay on the Poetical 
and Dramatic works of George Chapman," by Mr Swinburne, printed 
separately in 1873. The selection of his plays (1895) for the Mermaid 
Series is edited by Mr W. L. Phelps. For the sources of the pla-ys 
see Emil Koeppel, " Anellcn Studien zu den Dramcn George Chap- 
man’s, Philip Massinger's und John Ford’s" in Quelle n und For- 
schungen zur Sprach und Kultiirgeschichte (vol. 82, Strassburg, 1897). 
The suggestion of W. Minto (see Characteristics of the English Poets, 
1885) that Chapman was the " rival poet " of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
IS amplified in Mr A. Acheson’s Shakespeare and the Rival Poet (1901)* 
Much satire in Chapman’s introduction is there applied to Shake- 
speare. For other criticisms of his translation of Homer see Matthew 
Arnold, Lectures on translating Homer (1861), and Dr A. Lohff, 
George Chapman* s Ilias-VberseUung (Berlin, 1903). (M. Br.) 

CHAPMAN (from 0 . Eng. dap, and Mid. Eng. cheap, to barter, 
cf. “ Cheapside in London, and Ger. Kau^mann), one who buys 
or sells, a trader or dealer, especially an itinerant pedlar. The 
word “ chap/^ now a slang term, meant originally a customer. 

CHAPONE, HESTER (1727-1801), Jmglish essayist, daughter 
of Thomas Mulso, a country gentleman, was born at Twywell, 
Northamptonshire, on the 27th of October 1727. She was a 
precocious child, and at the age of nine wrote a romance 
entitled The Loves of Amoret and Melissa, Hecky Mulso, 
as she was familiarly called, developed a beautiful voice, which 
earned her the name of “ the linnet.” While on a visit to 
Canterbury she made the acquaintance of the learned Mrs 
Elizabeth Carter, and soon became one of the admirers of the 
novelist Samuel Richardson, She was one of the little court 
of women who gathered at North End, Fulham ; and in Miss 
Susannah Highmore’s sketch of the novelist reading Sir Charles 
Grandison to his friends Miss Mulso is the central figure. She 
corresponded with Richardson on filial obedience ” in letters 
as long as his own, signing herself his ” ever obliged and affec- 
tionate child.” She admired, however, with discrimination, 
and in the words of her biographer {Posthumous Works, 1807, 
p. 9) “ her letters show with what dignity, tempered with proper 
humility, she could maintain her own well-grounded opinion.” 
In 1760 Miss Mulso, with her father’s reluctant consent, married 

1 This pl^ appears to have been issued in 1633 with the title 
The Parraciik, or Revenge for Honour as the work Of H^ry Glathome. 1 
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I the attorney, John Chapone, who had been befriended by 
Richardson. Her husband died within a year of her marriage. 
Mrs Chapone remained in London visiting various friends. 
She had already made small contributions to various periodicals 
when she published, in 1772, her best-known work, Letters on 
the Improvement of the Mind, This book brought her numerous 
requests from distinguished persons to undertake the education 
of their children. She died on the 25th of December 1801. 

See The Posthumous Works of Mrs Chapone, containing her corre- 
^f>ondence with M r Richardson ; a series of letters to Mrs Elizabeth 
Garter , , , together with an account of her life and character drawn 
up by her own family (1807). 

GHAPPE, CLAUDE (1763-1805), French engineer, was bom 
at Brulon (Sarthe) in 1763. He was the inventor of an optical 
telegraph which was widely used in France until it was super- 
seded by the electric telegraph. His device consisted of an 
upright post, on the top of which was fastened a transverse bar, 
while at the ends of the latter two smaller arms moved on pivots. 
The position of these bars represented words or letters ; and by 
means of machines placed at intervals such that each was 
distinctly visible from the next, messages could be conveyed 
through 50 leagues in a quarter of an hour. The machine was 
adopted by the Legislative Assembly in 1792, and in the follow- 
ing year Chappe was appointed tngenieur-telegraphe ; but the 
originality of his invention was so much questioned that he 
was seized with melancholia and (it is said) committed suicide 
at Paris in 1805. 

His elder brother, Ignace Urbain Jean Chappe (1760-1829), 
took part in the invention of the telegraph, and with a younger 
brother, Pierre Francois, from 1805 to 1823 was administrator 
of the telegraphs, a post which was also held by two other 
brothers, Ren^ and Abraham, from 1823 to 1830. Ignace was 
the author of a Htstoire de la telegraphie (1824). An uncle, Jean 
Chappe d’Auteroche (1728-1769), was an astronomer who 
observed two transits of Venus, one in Siberia in 1761, and the 
other in 1769 in California, where he died. 

CHAPPELL, WILLIAM (1809-1888), English writer on music, 
a member of the London musical firm of Chappell & Co., was born 
on the 20th of November 1809, eldest son of Samuel Chappell (d. 
1834), who founded the businessl William Chappell is particu- 
larly noteworthy for his starting the Musical Antiquarian 
Society in 1840, and his publication of the standard work Popular 
Music of the Olden l\me (1855-1859) — an expansion of a collec- 
tion of “ national English airs ” made by him in 1838-1840. 
The modem revival of interest in English folk-songs owes much 
to this work, which has since been re-edited by Professor H. E. 
Wooldridge (1893). (liappell died on the 20th of August 
i888. His brother, Thomas Patey Chappell (d. 1902), meanwhile 
had largely extended the publishing business, and had started 
(1859) the Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts at St James’s 
Hall, which were successfully managed by a younger brother, 
S. Arthur Chappell, till they came to an end towards the close 
of the century. 

CHAPRA, or Chupra, a town of British India, the adminis- 
trative headquarters of Saran district in Bengal, near the left 
bank of the river Gogra, just above its confluence with the 
Ganges ; with a railway station on the Bengal & North-Western 
line towards Oudh. Pop. (1901) 45,901, showing a decrease of 
21 % in the decade. There are a government high school, a 
German Lutheran mission, and a public library endowed by 
a former maharaja of Hatwa. Chapra is the centre of trade in 
indigo and saltpetre, and conducts a large business by water as 
well as by rail. 

CHAPTAL, JEAN ANTOINE CLAUDE, Comte de Chante- 
Loup (1756-1832), French chemist and statesman, was bom at 
Nogaret, Lozdre, on the 4th of June 1756. The son of an 
apothecary, he studied chemistry at Montpellier, obtaining his , 
doctor’s diploma in 1777, when he repaired to Paris. In 1781 
the States of Languedoc founded a chair of chaniatry for him 
at the school of medicine in Montpellier, where he taught the 
doctrines of Lavoisier. The capital he acquired by the death 
of a wealthy uncle he employed in the establishment of chemical 
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works for the manufacture of the mineral acids, alum, white-lead, 
soda and other substances. His labours in the cause of applied 
science were at length recognized by the French government, 
which presented him with letters of nobility, and the cordon of 
the order of Saint Michel. During the Revolution a publication 
by Chaptal, entitled Dialogue entre un Montagnard ei un Girondin, 
caused him to be arrested ; but being speedily set at liberty 
through the intermission of his friends, he undertook, in 1793, 
the management of the saltpetre works at Crenelle. In the 
following year he went to Montpellier, where he remained till 
1797, when he returned to Paris. After the coup d^etat of the i8th 
of Brumaire (November 9, 1 799) he was made a councillor of state 
by the First Consul, and succeeded Lucien Bonaparte as minister 
of the interior, in which capacity he established a chemical 
manufactory near Paris, a school of arts, and a society of indus- 
tries ; he also reorganized the hospitals, introduced the metrical 
system of weights and measures, and otherwise greatly 
encouraged the arts and sciences. A misunderstanding between 
him and Napoleon (who conferred upon him the title of comte de 
Chanteloup) occasioned Chaptal’s retirement from office in 1804 ; 
but before the end of that year he was again received into favour 
by the emperor, who bestowed on him the grand cross of the 
I.egion of Honour, and made him treasurer to the conservative 
senate. On Napoleon’s return from Elba, Chaptal was made 
director-general of commerce and manufactures and a minister 
of state. He was obliged after the dow'nfall of the emperor to 
withdraw into private life ; and his name was removed from the 
list of the peers of France until 1819. In i8i6, however, he was 
nominated a member of the Academy of Sciences by Louis XVIII. 
Chaptal was especially a popularizer of science, attempting to 
apply to industry and agriculture the discoveries of chemistry. 
In this way he contributed largely to the development of modem 
industry. He died at Paris on the 30th of July 1832. 

His literary works exhibit both vigour and perspicuity of style ; 
he wrote, in addition to various articles, CvSpecially in the A finales 
de chtmie, £llimens de chtmie (3 vols., 1790; new ed., 1796-1803) ; 
Trati 6 du salpHre et des goudfons (1796) ; Tahleaxi dcs pruxdpaux 
sels terreux (1798) ; E<;sai sur le perfecHonnemexit des arts cMmtques 
en France (1800) ; Art de fatre, de gouverner, et de perfeclionner les 
vins (i vol., 1801 ; new cd., 1819) ; TraxtS thSonque et pratique sur 
la culture de la vigne, (2 vols., 1801 ; new ed., 1811) ; Essai sur 
Ic blanchiment (1801) ; La Chimie apphquh aux arts (4 vols , 1806) ; 
Art de la teinture du colon en rouge (1807) ; Art du teinturier et du 
d^graisseur (1800) ; De I'lndustrie fratifaise (2 vols., 1819) , Chtmie 
apphqu^e d V agriculture (2 vols., 1823 , new ed., 1829). 

CHAPTER (a shortened form of chapiter , a word still used in 
architecture for a capital ; derived from O. Fr. chapitre^ Lat. 
captiellumy diminutive of caput, head), a principal division or 
section of a book, and so applied to acts of parliament, as forming 

chapters ” or divisions of the legislation of a session of parlia- 
ment. The name chapter is given to the permanent body 
of the canons of a cathedral or collegiate church, presided over, 
in the English Church, by the dean, and in the Roman communion 
by the provost or the dean, and also to the body of the members 
of a religious order. This may be a ‘‘ conventual ” chapter of 
the monks of a particular monastery, “ provincial ” of the 
members of the order in a province, or “ general ” of the whole 
order. This ecclesiastical use of the word arose from the custom 
of reading a chapter of Scripture, or a head (capitulum) of the 
regula, to the assembled canons or monks. The transference 
from the reading to the assembly itself, and to the members 
constituting it, was easy, through such phrases as convenire 
ad capitulum. The title ** chapter ” is similarly used of the 
asseiubled body of knights of a military qx other order. (See 
also Canon ; Cathedral ; Dean). 

OHAFTER-HOUSE (Lat. capitolium, Ital. capitolo, Fr. chapitre, 
Ger. Kapitelhaus), the chamber in which the chapter or heads 
of the monastic bodies (see Abbey and Cathedral) assembled 
to transact business. Iffiey are of various forms ; some are 
oblong apartments, as Canterbury, Exeter, Chester, Gloucester, 
&a ; some octagonal, as Salisbury, Westminster, Wells, Lincoln, 
York, &c. That at Lincoln has ten sides, and that at Worcester 
is circular ; most are vaulted internally and polygonal externally, 
and some, as Salisbury, Wells, Lincoln, Worcester, &c., depend 
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on a single slight vaulting shaft for the support of the massive 
vaulting. They are often provided with a vestibule, as at West- 
minster, Lincoln, Salisbu^ and are almost exclusively Ei^lish. 

CHAPU, formerly an important maritime town of China, in 
the province of Oieh-kiang, 50 m. N.W. of Chen-hai, situated 
in one of the richest and best cultivated districts in the country. 
It is the port of Hang-chow, with which it has good canal com- 
munication, and it was formerly the only Chinese port trading 
with Japan. The town has a circuit of about 5 m. exclusive of 
the suburbs tliat lie along the beach ; and the Tatar cjuarter is 
separated from the rest by a wall. It was captured ami much 
injured by the British force in 1842, but was abandoned im- 
mediately after the engagement. The sea around it has now 
silted up, though in the middle of the 19th century it was 
accessible to the light-draught ships of the British lleet. 

CHAR {Salveltnus), a fish of the family Salmonidae, represented 
in Europe, Asia and North America. The best-known and most 
widely distributed species, the one represented in British and 
Irish lakes, is S. alpinus, a graceful and delicious fish, covered 
with very minute scales and usually dark olive, bluish or purplish 
black above, with or without round orange or red spots, pinkish 
white or yellowish pink to scarlet or claret red below. \\ hen the 
char go to sea, they assume a more silvery coloration, similar to 
that of the salmon and sea trout ; the red spots become very 
indistinct and the lower parts are almost white. The very young 
are also silvery on the sides and white below, and bear 11 to 15 
bars, or parr-marks, on the side. This fish varies much according 
to localities ; and the difference in colour, together with a few 
points of doubtful constancy, have given rise to the establishment 
of a great number of untenable so-called species, as many as 
seven having been ascribed to the British and Irish fauna, viz. 
.S', alpinus, nivalis, ktllmensts, willoughbyt, pertm, coin and grayi, 
the last from Lough Melvin, Ireland, being the most distinct. 
S, alpinus varies much in size according to the waters it inhabits, 
remaining dwarfed in some English lakes, and growing to 2 ft. 
or more in other localities. In other parts of Europe, also, various 
local forms have been distinguished, such as the “ omble 
chevalier ’’ of the lakes of Switzerland and Savoy ( 5 . umbla), the 
“ Sabling ” of the lakes of South Germany and Austria ( 5 . sal- 
velinus), the “ kullmund of Norway ( 5 . carbonarius), d:c., 
while the North American S, parkei, alipes, stagnalis, arcturus, 
areolus, oquassa and marstoni may also be regarded as varieties. 
Taken in this wide sense, S, alpinus has a very extensive distribu- 
tion. In central Europe, in the British islands and in the greater 
part of Scandinavia it is confined to mountain lakes, but farther 
to the north, in both the Old World and the New, it lives in the sea 
and ascends rivers to spawn. In Lapland, Iceland, Greenland 
and other parts of the arctic regions, it ranks among the com- 
monest fishes. The extreme northern point at which char 
have been obtained is 82° 34' N. (Victoria lake and Floeberg 
Beach, Arctic America). It reaches an altitude of 2600 ft. in the 
Alps and 6000 ft. in the Carpathians. 

The American brook char, 5 . fontinalis, is a close ally of S. 
alpinus, differing from it in having fewer and shorter gill-rakers, 
a rather stouter body, the back more or less barred or marbled 
with dark olive or black, and the dorsal and caudal fins mottled 
or barred with black. Many local varieties of colour have been 
distinguished. Sea-run individuals are often nearly plain bright 
silvery. It is a small species, growing to about 18 in. abundant in 
all clear, cold streams of North America, east of the Mississippi, 
northward to Labrador. The fish has been introduced into otlier 
parts of the United States, and also into Europe. 

Another member of the same section of Salmonidae is the Great 
Lake char of North America, 5 , namaycush, one of the largest 
salmonids, said to attain a weight of 100 lb. The body is very 
elongate and covered with extremely small scales. The colour 
varies from grey to black, with numerous round pale spots, 
which may be tinged with reddish ; the dorsal and caudal fins 
reticulate with darker. This fish inhabits the Great Lakes 
regions and neighbouring parts of North America. 

OHAR^^A-'BANC (Fr. for benched carriage a large form of 
wagoncttc-like vehicle for {passengers, but with benched seats 
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artft^ed in rows> looking forward^ commonly used for large 
parties, whether as public conveyances or for excursions. 

CHARACTER (Gr. to scratch), a 

distinctive mark (spelt ** cararlcr up to the 16th century, with 
other variants) ; so applied to symbols of notation or letters of 
the alphabet ; more figuratively, the distinguishing traits of 
anything, and particularly the moral and mental qualities of a 
individual hunian being, the sum of those qualities which dis- 
tinguish him as a personality. From the latter usage ‘‘ a 
character becomes almost identical with “ reputation ; and 
in the sense of giving a servant a character,” the word involves 
a written testimonial. For the law relating to servants’ char- 
acters see Master and Servant. A further development 
is the use of character ” to mean an odd or eccentric person ” ; 
or of a “ character actor,” to mean an actor who plays a highly- 
coloured strange part. The word is also used as the name of a 
form of literature, consisting of short descriptions of types of 
character. Well-known examples of such ‘‘ characters ” are 
those of Theophrastus and La Bruy^re, and in English, of Joseph 
Hall (1574-1656) and Sir Thomas Overbury. 

CHARADE, a kind of riddle, probably invented in France 
during the.iSth century, in which a word of two or more syllables 
is divined by guessing and combining into one word (the answer) 
the different syllables, each of which is described, as an inde- 
pendent word, by the giver of the charade. Charades may be 
either in prose or verse. Of poetic charades those by W. Mack- 
worth Praed are well known and excellent examples, while the 
following specimens in prose may suffice as illustrations. “ My 
first, with the most rooted antipathy to a Frenchman, prides 
himself, whenever they meet, upon sticking close to his jacket ; 
my second has many virtues, nor is its least that it gives its name 
to my first ; my whole may I never catch 1 ” My first is 
company; my second shuns company-; my third collects com- 
pany ; and my whole amuses company.” The solutions are 
Tar-iar and Co-nun-drum, The most popular form of this 
amusement is the acted charade, in which the meaning of the 
different syllables is acted out on the stage, the audience being 
left to guess each syllable and thus, combining the meaning of 
all the syllables, the whole word. A brilliant example of the 
acted cliarade is described in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 

CHARCOAL, the blackish residue consisting of impure carbon 
obtained by removing the volatile constituents of animal and 
vegetable substances ; wood gives origin to wood-charcoal ; 
sugar to sugar-charcoal ; bone to bone-charcoal (which, however, 
mainly consists of calcium phosphate) ; while coal gives “ coke ” 
and “ gas-carbon.” The first part of the word charcoal is of 
obscure origin. The independent use of char,” meaning to 
scorch, to reduce to carbon, is comparatively recent, and must 
have been taken from “ charcoal,” which is quite early. The 
NeiG English Dictionary gives as the earliest instance of char ” 
a quotation dated 1679. Similarly the word “ chark ” or ** chak,” 
meaning the same as “ char,” is also late, and is probably due 
to a wrong division of the word charcoal,” or, as it was often 
spelled in the x6th and 17th centuries, charkole ” and “ charke- 
coal.” No suggestions for an origin of char ” are satisfactory. 
It may be a use of the word “ chare,” which appears in “ char- 
woman,” the American chore ” ; in all these words it means 

turn,” a turn of work, a job, and charcoal ” would have to 
mean “ turned coal,” i.e, wood changed or turned to coal, a 
somewhat forced derivation, for which there is no authority. 
Another suggestion is that it is connected with “ chirk ” or 
** chark,” an old word meaning ‘‘ to make a grating noise.” 

W ood-churcocU , — In districts where there is an abundance of 
wood, as in the forests of France, Austria and Sweden, the 
operation of charcoaFburning is of the crudest description. The 
method, which dates back to a very remote period, generally 
coasts in piling billets of wood on their ends so as to form a 
conical pile, openings being left at the bottom to admit air, with 
a central shaft to serve as a flue. The whole is covered with turf 
or moistened soil. The firing is begun at the bottom of the flue, 
and gmdually spreads outwards and upwards. The success of 
the operation — both as to the intrinsic value Of the product and 


its amount — depends upon the rate of the combustion. Under 
average conditions, 100 parts of wood yield about 60 parts by 
volume, or 25 parts by weight, of charcoal. The modem process 
of carbonizing wood— either in small pieces or as sawdust — in 
cast iron retorts is extensively practised where wood is scarce, 
and also by reason of the recovery of valuable by-products 
(wood spirit, pyroligneous acid, wood-tar), which the process 
permits. The question of the temperature of the carbonization 
is important ; according to J. Percy, wood becomes bro’wn at 
220° C., a deep brown-black after some time at 280°, and an easily 
powdered mass at 310®. Charcoal made at 300° b brown, coft 
and friable, and readily inflames at 380"^ ; made at higher 
temperatures it is hard and brittle, and does not fire until heated 
to about 700°. One of the most important applications of wood- 
charcoal is as a constituent of gunpowder (q.v.). It is also used 
in metallurgical operations as a reducing agent, but its application 
has been diminbhed by the introduction of coke, anthracite 
smalls, &c. A limited quantity is made up into the form of 
drawing crayons ; but the greatest amount b used as a fuel. 

The porosity of wood-charcoal explains why it floats on the 
surface of water, although it is actually denser, its specific gravity 
being about 1*5. The porosity also explains the property of 
absorbing gases and vapours ; at ordinary temperatures ammonia 
and cyanogen are most readily taken up ; and Sir James Dewar 
has utilized this property for the preparation of high vacua at 
low temperatures. This character b commercially applied in 
the use of wood-charcoal as a disinfectant. The fetid gases 
produced by the putrefaction and waste of organic matter enter 
into the pores of the charcoal, and there meet with the oxygen 
previously absorbed from the atmosphere ; oxidation ensues, 
and the noxious effluvia are decomposed. Generally, however, 
the action is a purely mechanical one, the gases being only 
absorbed. Its pharmacological action depends on the same 
property ; it absorbs the gases of the stomach and intestines 
(hence its use in cases of flatulence), and also liquids and solids. 
Wood-charcoal has also the power of removing colouring matters 
from solutions, but thb property is possessed in a much higher 
degree by animal-charcoal. 

Ammal-charcoal or bone black is the carbonaceous residue 
obtained by the dry distillation of bones ; it contains only about 
10 % of carbon, the remainder being calcium and magnesium 
phosphates (80 %) and other inorganic material originally present 
m the bones. It is generally manufactured from the residues 
obtained in the glue (q-v,) and gelatin (q-v.) industries. Its 
decolorizing power was applied in 1812 by Derosne to the 
clarification of the syrups obtained in sugar-refining ; but its 
use in thb direction has now greatly diminbhed, owing to the 
introduction of more active and easily managed reagents. It is 
still used to some extent in laboratory practice. The decoloriz- 
ing power is not permanent, becoming lost after using for Some 
time ; it may be revived, however, by washing and reheating. 

Lampblack or soot is the familiar product of the incomplete 
combustion of oils, pitch, resins, tallow, &c. It b generally 
prepared by burning pitch residues (see Coal-tar) and condensing 
the product. Thus obtained it b ^ways oily, and, before using 
as a pigment, it must be purified by ignition in closed crucibles 
(see Carbon). 

CHARCOT, JEAN MARTIN (1825-1893), French physician, 
was bom in Paris on the 29th of November 1825. In 1853 he 
graduated as M.D. of Pans University, and three years later was 
appointed physician of the Central Hospital Bureau. In i860 
he became professor of pathological anatomy in the ^medical 
faculty of Paris, and in 1862 began that famous connexion with 
the SalpStri^re which lasted to tte end of hb life. He was elected 
to the Academy of Medicine in 1873, years afterwards 

became a member of the Institute. Hb death occurred suddenly 
on the i6lh of August 1893 at Morvan, where he had gone for a 
holiday. Chatuot, who was a good linguist and well acquainted 
with the literature.of hb own as well as of other countries, excelled 
as a clinical observer and a pathologbt. Hb work at the 
Salp^tri^e exerted a great influence on the development of the 
science of neurology, and bis classical Leqons sw les makdies du 
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systime nmmux^ the first series of which was published in 
1873, represents an enormous advance in the knowledge and 
discrimination of nervous diseases. He also devoted much 
attention to the study of obscure morbid conditions like 
hysteria, especially in relation to hypnotism {q^v,) ; indeed, it is 
in connexion with his investigation into the phenomena and 
results of the latter that his name is popularly known. In addition 
to bis labours on neurological and even physiological problems 
he made many contributions to other branches of medicine, his 
published works dealing, among other topics, with liver and 
kidney diseases, gout and pulmonary phthisis. As a teacher 
he was remarkably successful, and always commanded an 
enthusiastic band of followers. 

CHARD, JOHN ROUSE MERRIOTT (1847-1897), British 
soldier, was born at Boxhill, near Plymouth, on the 21st of 
December 1847, and in 1868 entered the Royal Engineers. In 
1878 Lieutenant Chard was ordered to South Africa to take 
part in the Zulu War, and was stationed at the small post of 
Rorke^s Drift to protect the bridges across the Bufialo river, 
and some sick men and stores. Here, with Lieutenant Gonville 
Bromhead (1856-1891) and eighty men of the 2nd 24th Foot, 
he heard, on the 22nd of January 1879, of disaster of Isandhl- 
wana from some fugitives who had escaped the slaughter. 
Believing that the victorious Zulus would attempt to cross into 
Natal, they prepared, hastily, to hold the Drift until help 
should come. They barricaded and loopholed the old church 
and hospital, and improvised defences from wagons, mealie 
sacks and bags of Indian corn. Early m the afternoon they were 
attacked by more than 3000 Zulus, who, after hours of desperate 
hand-to-hand fighting, carried the outer defences, an inner low 
wall of biscuit boxes, and the hospital, room by room. The 
garrison then retired to the stone kraal, and repulsed attack 
after attack through the night. The next morning relieving 
forces appeared, and the enemy retired. The spirited defence 
of Rorke’s Drift saved Natal from a Zulu invasion, and Chard^s 
and Bromhead’s gallantry was rewarded with the V.C. and 
immediate promotion to the rank of captain and brevet-major. 
On Chard’s return to England he became a popular hero. From 
1893-1896 he commanded the Royal Engineers at Singapore, 
and was made a colonel in 1897. He died the same year at 
Hatch-Beauchamp, near Taunton, on the ist of November. 

CHARD, a market town and municipal borough in the Southern 
parliamentary division of Somersetshire, England, 142 J m. W. 
by S. of London by the London & South Western railway. 
Pop. ('1901) 4437. It stands on high ground within i m, of the 
Devonshire border. Its cruciform parish church of St Mary 
the Virgin is Perpendicular of the 15th century. A fine east 
window is preseived. The manufactures include linen, lace, 
woollens, brassware and ironware. Chard is governed by a 
mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 444 acres. 

Chard (Cerdre, Cherdre, Cherde) was commercial in origin, 
being a trade centre near the Roman road to the west. There 
are two Roman villas in the parish. There was a British camp 
at Neroche in the neighbourhood. The bishop of Bath held 
Chard in 1086, and his successor granted in 1234 the first charter 
which made Chard a free borough, each burgage paying a rent 
of 1 2d. Trade in hides was forbidden to non-burgesses. This 
charter was confirmed in 1253, 1280 and 1285. Chard is said 
to have been incorporated by Elizabeth, as the corporation seal 
dates from 1570, but no Elizabethan charter can be found. 
It was incorporated by grant of Charles I. in 1642, and Charles 
II. gave a charter in 1683. Chard was a^mesne borough, the 
first overlord being Bishop Joceline, whose successors held it 
(with a brief interval from 1545 to 1552) until 1801, when it w^ 
sold to Earl Poulett. Parliamentary representation began in 
1312, and wis lost in 1328. A market on Monday and fak on the 
25th of July were granted in 1253) and confirmed in 1642 and 
1683, when two more fair days were added (November 2 and 
May 3), the market bein^ changed to Tuesday. The market day 
is Monday, feks being held on the first Wednesday in Moy^ 
August and November, for corn aitd ^tle only, theit medi^^ 
m mAtm <M the eloth trade hitving departed. 
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CHARDIN, JEAN SIMtfON French gmre painter^ 

was born in Paris, and studied under Pierre Jacques Cases 
(1676-1754), the historical painter, and NoSl Nicolas Coypcl. 
He became famous for his still-life pictures and domestic 
interiors, which we well represented at the Louvre, and for 
figure-painting, as in his Le BenidicUe (1740). 

CHARDIN, SIR JOHN (1643-1713), French traveller, was 
born at Paris in 1643. His father, a wealthy jeweller, gave him 
an excellent education, and trained him in his own art ; but 
instead of settling down in the ordinary routine of the craft, 
he set out in company with a Lyons merchant named Raisin 
in 1665 for Persia and India, partly on business and partly to 
gratify his own inclination. After a highly successful journey, 
during which he had received the patronage of Shah Abbas 11 , 
of Persia, he returned to France in 1670, and there published 
in the following year Recit du Couronnement du rot de Perse 
SoUman III. Finding, however, that his Protestant profession 
cut him off from all hope of honours or advancement in his 
native country, he set out again for Persia in August 1671. 
This second journey was much more adventurous tlian the first, 
as instead of going directly to his destination, he passed by 
Smyrna, Constantinople, the Crimea, Caucasia, Mingrelia and 
Georgia, and did not reach Ispahan till June 1673, After four 
years spent in researches throughout Persia, he again visited 
India, and returned to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope in 
1677. The persecution of Protestants in France led him, in 
1681, to settle in London, where he was appointed jeweller to 
the court, and received from Charles IL the honour of knighthood. 
In 1683 he was sent to Holland as representative of the English 
East India Company ; and in 1686 he published the first part 
of his great narrative— Travels of Sir John Chardin into 
Persia and the East Indies^ &c. (London). Sir John died in 
London in 1713, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, where 
his monument bears the inscription Nomen sibi fecit eundo. 

It was not till 1711 that the complete account of Chardm's travels 
appeared, under the title of Journal du voyage du chevalier Chardin, 
at Amsterdam. The Persian portion is to be found in vol. ii. of 
Harris's Collection, and extracts are reprinted by Pinkerton in vol. ix. 
The best complete reprint is by Langl6s (Paris, 1811), Sir John 
Chardin's narrative has receivea the highest praise from the most 
competent authorities for its fulness, comprehensiveness and fidelity ; 
and it furnished Montesquieu, Rousseau, Gibbon and Helv^tius 
with most important material. 

CHARENTE, an inland department of south-western Prance, 
comprehending the ancient province of Angoumois, and incon- 
siderable portions of Saintonge, Poitou, Marche, Limousin and 
P6rigord. It is bounded N. by the departments of Deux-SAvres 
and Vienne, E. by those of Vienne and Dordogne, S. by Dordogne 
and W. by Charente-Inf6rieure. Area 2305 sq. m. Pop. (1906) 
351,733. The department, though it contains no high altitudes, 
is for the most part of a hilly nature. The highest points, many 
of which exceed 1000 ft., are found in the Confolentais, the 
granite region of the extreme north-east, known also as the 
Terres Froides. In the Terres Chaudes, under which name 
the remainder of the department is included, the levels vary 
in general between 300 and 650 ft., except in the western plains 
— the Pays-Bas and Champagne — where they range from 40 to 
300 ft. A lar^e part of Charente is thickly wooded, the princifjal 
forests lying m its northern districts. The department, as its 
name indicates, belongs mainly to the basin of the river Charente 
(anea of basin 3860 sq. m. ; length of river 225 m.), the chief 
affluents of which, within its borders, are the Tardoire, the 
Touvre and the N6. The Confolentais is watered by the Vienne, 
a tributary of the Loire, while the arrondissement of Barbezieux 
in the south-west belongs almost wholly to the basin of the 
Gironde. ' 

, The climate is temperate but moist, the rainfall being faiahest 
in the north-east. Agriculturally, Charente is prosperous. More 
than half its surface is arable land, on the greater part of which 
cereals are grown. The potato is an important crop. Thw 
vine is predominant in the r^km of Oiompagne, the win# 
produced hdxm chiefly distilled iiito the famous bnmdy to wtdek 
the town of Cognac gi^es its name. The best pasture is loutid 
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in the Conlolentais, where horned ^ttle afe largely roared. 
?he chief fruits are chestnuts^ walnuts and cider-apples. The 
poultry raised in the neighbourhood of Barbezieux is highly 
esteemed. Charente has numerous stone quarries, and there 
are peat workings and beds of clay which supply brick and 
tile -works and earthenware manufactories. Among the other 
industries, paper^making, which has its chief centre at Angoulfime, 
is foremost. The most important metallurgical establishment 
is the large foundry of naval guns at Ruelle. Flour-mills and 
leather-works are numerous. There are also many minor 
industries subsidiary to paper-making and brandy-distilling, 
and 'Angouleme manufactures gunpowder and confectionery. 
Coal, salt and timber are prominent imports. Exports include 
paper, brandy, stone and agricultural products. The depart- 
ment is served chiefly by the Orleans and Ouest-£tat railways, 
and the Charente is navigable below AngoulSme. Charente is 
divided into the five arrondissements of Angouleme, Cognac, 
Ruffec, Barbezieux and Confolens {iq cantons, 426 communes). 
It belongs to the region of the XII. army corps, to the province 
of the archbishop of Bordeaux, and to the academic (educational 
division) of Poitiers. Its court of appeal is at Bordeaux. 

Angouleme (the capital), Cognac, Confolens, Jarnac and I.a 
Rochefoucauld (g.v.) are the more noteworthy places in the de- 
partment. Barbezieux and Ruffec, capitals of arrondissements 
and agricultural centres, are otherwise of little importance. The 
department abounds in churches of Romanesque architecture, 
of which those of Bassac, St Amant-de-Boixe (portions of which 
are Gothic in style), Plassac and Gensac-la-Pallue may be 
mentioned. There are remains of a Gothic abbey church at 
La Couronne, and Roman remains at St Cybardeaux, Brossac 
and Chassenon (where there are ruins of the Gallo-Roman town 
of Cassinomagus) 

CHARENT£-IBF£RIEURE, a maritime depaitment of south- 
western France, comprehending the old provinces of Saintonge 
and Aunis, and a small portion of Poitou, and including the 
islands of R6, Oliron, Aix and Madame. Area, 2791 sq. m. 
Pop* (1006) 453,793. It is bounded N. by Vendee, N.E. by 
Deux-S^\Tes, E. by Charente, S.E. by Dordogne, S.W. by 
Gironde and the estuary of the Gironde, and W. by the Bay of 
Biscay. Plains and low hills occupy the interior ; the coast is 
flat and marshy, as are the islands (R6, Aix, Ol^ron) which lie 
opposite to it. The department takes its name from the river 
Charente, which traverses it during the last 61 m. of its course 
and drains the central region. Its chief tributaries are on the 
right the Boutonne, on the left the Seugne. The climate is 
temperate and, except along the coast, healthy. There are 
several^ sheltered bays on the coast, and several good harbours, 
the chief of which are I.a Rochelle^ Rochefort and Tonnay- 
Charente, the two latter some distance up the Charente. Royan 
on the north shore of the Gironde is an important watering-place 
much frequented for its bathing. 

The majority of the inhabitants of Charente-Inf6rieure live 
by agriculture. The chief products of the arable land are wheat, 
oats, maize, barley and the potato. Horse and cattle^raising is 
carried on and dairying is prosperous. A considerable quantity 
of wine, most of which is distilled into brandy, is jw^oduced. 
The department has a few peat-workings, and produces freestone, 
lime and cement ; the salt-marshes of the coast are important 
sources of mineral wealth. Glass, pottery, bricks and earthen- 
ware are prominent industrial products. Ship-building, brandy- 
distilling, iron-founding and machine construction are also 
carried on. Oysters and mussels are bred in the neighbourhood 
of La Rochelle and Marennes, and there are numerous Ashing 
ports along the coast. 

The railways traversing the department belong to the 
(^eat*£tat system, except one section of the Paris^Bordeaux 
line belonging to the Qrl6ans Company* The facilities of the 
department for internal communication are greatly increased 
by the number of navigable streams » which water it* The 
Charente, the Shrre Niortaise^ the Boutonne^ the Seudre and 
the Gironde furnish m. of navigalAe waterway, « to which 
must ibe added the 56 ih. covered W the cjuoahi of the coast. 


There are 6 arrondissements (40 cantons, 481 communes), cog» 
nominal with the towns of La Rochelle, Rochefort, Marennes, 
Saintes, Jonzac and St Jean d’Ang^ly — La Rochelle being 
the chief town of the department. The department forms the 
diocese of La Rochelle, and is attached to the i8th military 
region, and in educational matters to the acad6mie of Poitiers. 
Its court of appeal is at Poitiers. 

La Rochelle, 6t Jean d^Angdly, Rochefort and Saintes (5^.r.)are 
the principal towns. Surg^res and Aulnay possess Ane specimens 
of the numerous Romanesque churches. Pons has a graceful 
chiteau of the 15th and i6th centuries, beside which there rises 
a fine keep of the 12th century. 

CHARENTON-LE-PONT, a town of northern France in the 
department of Seme, situated on the right bank of the Marne, at 
its confluence with the Seine, i m. S.£. of the fortifications of 
Paris, of which it is a suburb. Pop. (1906) 18,034. It derives 
the distinctive part of its name from the stone bridge of ten 
arches which crosses the Marne and unites the town with Alfort- 
ville, well known for its veterinary school founded in 1766. It 
has always been regarded as a point of great importance for the 
defence of the capital, and has frequently been the scene of 
sanguinary conflicts. The fort of Gharenton on the left bank 
of the Marne is one of the older forts of the Paris defence. In the 
i6th and 17th centuries Charenton was the scene of the ecclesi- 
astical councils of the Protestant party, which had its principal 
church in the town. At St Maurice adjoining Charenton is the 
famous Hospice de Charenton, a lunatic asylum, the foundation 
of which dates from 1641. Till the time of the Revolution it was 
used as a general hospital, and even as a prison, but from 1802 
onwards it was specially appropriated to the treatment of luiiacy. 
St Maurice has two other national establishments, one for the 
victims of accidents in Paris (astle national Vacassy), the other 
for convalescent working-men {asilc national de Vincennes), 
Charenton has a port on the Canal de St Maurice, beside the 
Marne, and carries on boat-building and the manufacture ol 
tiles and porcelain. 

CHARES, Athenian general, is first heard of in 366 B.c* as 
assisting the Phliasians, who had been attacked by Argos and 
Sicyon. In 361 he visited Corey ra, where he helped the 
oligarchs to expel the democrats, a policy which led to the 
subsequent defection of the island from Athens. In 357, Chares 
was appointed to the command in the Social War, together with 
Chabnas, after whose death before Chios he was associated with 
Iphicrates and Timotheus (for the naval battle m the Helle.spont, 
see Timotheus). Chares, Imving successfully thrown the blame 
for the defeat on his colleagues, was left sole commander, but 
receiving no supplies from Athens, took upon himself to join the 
revolted satrap Artabazus. A complaint from the Persian king, 
who threatened to send three hundred ships to the assistance of 
the confederates, led to the conclusion of peace (355) between 
Athens and her revolted allies, and the recall of Chares. In 349, he 
was sent to the assistance of Olynthus against Philip II. of 
Macedon, but returned without having effected anything ; in tine 
following year, when he reached Olynthus, he found it already 
in the hands of Philip. In 340 he was appointed to the command 
of a force sent to aid Byzantium against Philip, but the inhabit- 
ants, remembering his former plunderings and extortions, refused 
to receive him. In 338 he was defeated by Philip at Amphissa, 
land was one of the commanders at the disastrous battle of 
Chaeroneia. Lysicles, one of his colleagues, was condemned 
to death, while Chares does not seem to have been even accused. 
After the conquest of Thebes by Alexander (335), Chares is said 
to have been one of the Athenian orators and generals whose 
surrender was demanded. Two years later he was living at 
Sigeum, for Arrian {Afwbasis, i; 12) states that he went from there 
to pay has respects to Alexander. In 332 he entered the service 
of Darius and took over the command ^ a Persian force in 
My tilene, but capitniated on the approach of a Macedonian fleet 
on txmdi^n of being' allowed ^0 retire unmo!esi)i^ He is lait 
heard of at Taenariim. hnri is supposed to have died at Si|[Ciafa. 

. Although boastful and vainglorious,’' Chares ihae not lacking in 
personal oourage, andi was among the Athenian 
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of his time* At the best, however, he was “ hardly mom than an 
ordinary leader of mercenaries ’’ (A. Holm). He openly boasted 
of his prbfligacy, was exceedingly avaricious, and his bad faith 
became proverbial. 

Diod. Sic. XV. 75, 95, xvi. 7, 21, 22, 85-88 ; Plutarch, Phocion, 14 ; 
Thcopompus, ap. Athcmwyum, xii. p. ^532 ; A. Schafer, Dgmosthmes 
und seine Zett (1885) ; A. Holm, History of Greece (Eng. trans., 
1896). vol. iii. 

CHARE89 of Lindus in Rhodes, a noted sculptor, who fashioned 
for the Rhodians a colossal bronze statue of the sun-god, the cost 
of which was defrayed by selling the warlike engines left behind 
by Demetrius Poliorcetes, when he abandoned the siege of the 
city in 303 B.c. (Pliny, Nat Hist xxxiv. 41). llie colossus was 
seventy cubits (105 ft.) in height ; and its fingers were larger than 
many statues. The notion that the legs were planted apart, so 
that ships could sail between them, is absurd. The statue was 
thrown down by an earthquake after 56 years ; but the remains 
lay for ages on the spot. 

CHAR^, of Mytilene, a Greek belonging to tlie suite of 
Alexander the Great. He was appointed court-marshal or 
introducer of strangers to the king, an office borrowed from the 
Persian court. He wrote a history of Alexander in ten books, 
dealing mainly with the private life of the king. The fragments 
are chiefly preserved in Athenaeus. 

See Senptores Rerum Alexandri (pp. 1 14-120) in the Didot edition 
of Arrian. 

CHARGE (through the Fr. from the Late Lai. carricare, to 
load in a carrus or wagon ; cf. cargo ^’), a load ; from this, its 
primary meaning, also seen in the word charger,” a large dish, 
come the uses of the word for the powder and shot to load a fire- 
arm, the accumulation of electricity in a battery, the necessary 
quantity of dynamite or other explosive in blasting, and a device 
borne on an escutcheon in heraldry. Charge ” can thus mean 
a burden, and so a care or duty laid upon one, as in ** to be in 
charge ” of another. With a transference to that which lays such 
a duty on another, charge ” is used of the instructions given by 
a judge to a jury, or by a bishop to the clergy of his diocese. In 
the special sense of a pecuniary burden the word is used of the 
price of goods, of an encumbrance on property, and of the 
expenses of running a business. Further uses of the word are of 
the violent, rushing attack of cavalry, or of a bull or elephant, or 
football player ; hence charger ” is a horse ridden in a charge, 
or more loosely a horse ridden by an officer, whether of infantry 
or cavalry. 

^ charge D'AFFAIRES (Fr. for in charge of business ”), the 
title of two classes of diplomatic agents, (i) Chargis d'affaires 
{niinistres chargSs d'affaires)^ who were placed by the riglement 
of the congress of Vienna in the 4th class of diplomatic agents, 
are heads of permanent missions accredited to countries to which, 
for some reason, it is not possible or not desirable to send agents 
of a higher rank. They are distinguished from these latter by the 
fact that their credentials are addressed by the minister for 
foreign affairs of the state which they are to represent to the 
minister for foreign affairs of the receiving state. Though still 
occasionally accredited, ministers of this class are now rare. 
They have precedence over the other class of chargis d'affaires^ 
(2) Charges d'affaires per inierifny or chargis des affaires^ are those 
V^rho are presented as such, either verbally or in writing, by heads 
of missions of the first, second or third rank to tlie minister for 
foreign aSairs of the state to which they are accredited, when 
they leave their post temporarily, or pending the arrival of their 
successor. It is usual to appoint a counsellor or secretary of 
legation chargi d'affaires. Some governments are accustomed 
to give the title of minister to such charges d'affaires^ which 
ranl^ them with the other heads of legation. Essentially 
charts d'affaires do not differ from ambassador^, envoys or 
n^inisters resident They represent their nation, and enjoy the 
mne privileges and immunities as other diplomatic agentf 
(see DiiPLOMACsr)* 

GHARfilifO ORDBBi in English law, an order obtained feom 
a (ioodtt ^ judge 1^ a' judgment creditor under the Jfudgmtnt 
*840, wbid^ the property of. the judgment 
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debtor in any stocks or funds stands charged with the payment 
of the amount for which judgment shall have been recovered, 
with interest. A charging order can only be obtained in respect 
of an ascertained sum, but this would include a sum ordered to be 
paid at a future date. An order cm be made on stock standing 
m the name of a trustee in trust for the judgment debtor, or on 
cash in court to the credit of the judgment debtor, but not on 
stock held by a debtor as a trustee. 'Fhe application for a charg- 
ing order is usually made by motion to a divisional court, though 
it may be made to a judge. The effect of the order is not that of 
a contract to pay the debt, but merely of an instrument of charge 
on the shares, signed by the debtor. An interval of six months 
must elapse l>efore any proceedings are taken to enforce the 
charge, but, if necessary, a stop order on the fund and the divi- 
dends payable by the debtor can be obtained by the creditor 
to protect his interest. A solicitor employed to prosecute any 
suit, matter or proceeding in any court, is entitled, on declaration 
of the court, to a charge for his costs upon the property recovered 
or preserved in such suit or proceeding. (See Rules of the 
Supreme Court y o. XLIX.) 

CHARIBERT (d. 567), king of the Franks, was the son of 
Clotaire 1 . On Clotaire's death in 561 his estates were divided 
between his sons, Charibert receiving Paris as his capital, 
together with Rouen, Tours, Poitiers, Limoges, Bordeaux and 
Toulouse. Jksides his wife Ingoberga, he had unions with 
Merofleda, a wool-carder's daughter, and Theodogilda, the 
daughter of a neatherd. He was one of the most dissolute of 
the Merovingian kings, his early death in 567 being brought on 
by his excesses. (C. Pf.) 

CHARIDEMUS, of Oreus in Euboea, Greek mercenary leader. 
About 367 B.c. he fought under the'Atlienian general Iphicratcs 
against Amphipolis. Being ordered by Ipliicrates to take the Amplu- 
politan hostages to Athens, he allowed them to return to their own 
people, and joined Cotys, king of Thrace, against Athens. Soon 
afterwards he fell into the hands of the Athenians and accepted 
the offer of Timotheus to re-enter their service. Having been 
dismissed by Timotheus (362) he joined the revolted satraps 
Memnon and Mentor in Asia, but soon lost their amfidence, and 
was obliged to seek the protection of the Athenians. Finding, 
however, that he had nothing to fear from the Persians, he again 
joined Cotys, on whose murder he was appointed guardian to his 
youthful son Cersobleptes. In 357, on the arrival of Chares with 
considerable forces, the Chersonese was restored to Athens# The 
supporters of Charidemus represented this as due to his efforts, 
and, in spite of the opposition of Demosthenes, he was honoured 
with a golden crown and the franchise of the city. It was further 
resolved that his person should be inviolable. In 351 he com- 
manded the Athenian forces in the Chersonese against Philip IL 
of Macedon, and in 349 he superseded Chares as commander in 
the Olynthian War. He achieved little success, but made him^ 
self detested by his insolence and profligacy, and was in turn 
replaced by Chares. After Chaeroneia the war party would 
have entrusted Charidemus ^ with the command against Philip, 
but the peace party secured the appointment of Phocion. He 
was one of those whose surrender was demanded by Alexander 
after the destruction of Thebes, but escaped with banishment. 
He fled to Darius III., who received him with distmetion. But^ 
having expressed his dissatisfaction with the preparations made 
by the king just before the battle of Issus (333), he was put to 
death. 

See Diod. Sic. xvii. 30 ; Plutarch, Phocion^ t 6 , 17 ; AtriaiV 
Anabasis, i xo ; OuintuH Curtius iii z ; Demosthenes, Contra 
AristocrcUem ; A. ScMfer, Demosthenes und setm Zeit (1885). 

CHASIRO CROSS, the locality about the weft end of 
Strand and the north end of Whitehall, on the, fouth-east side 
of Trafalgar Square, London^ England* It falls within tfaf 
bounds of the city of Westminster. Her© Edward 1 . Brecte 4 
the last of the series of crosses to the {memory of his quofn, 
^eanor (d. It stood near the present ^ Channg 

^ According to soma authorities, this 'is a second thle 

first disapp^ring from history after being supeiseded by WamsM 
the Olynthian war^ , i 
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Cross statioh of the South-Eastern & Chatham railway, m the 
courtyard Of which a fine modern cross has been erect^ within 
a few feet of the exact site. A popular derivation of the name 
connected it with Edward^s dear queen {chere reine), and a 
village of Cherringe or Charing grew up here later, but the true 
origin of the name IS not known. There is a village of Charing 
in Kent, and the name is connected by some with that of a 
Saxon family, Cerring. 

CHARIOT (derived Irom an 0 . Fr. word, formed from char, a 
car), in antiquity, a conveyance (Gr. ap/xa, Lat. currus) used in 
battle, for the chase, in public processions and in games. The 
Greek chariot had two wheels, and was made to be drawn by two 
horses ; if a third or, more commonly, two reserve horses were 
added, they were attached on each side of the main pair by a 
single trace fastened to the front of the chariot, as may be seen 
on two prize vases in the British Museum from the Panathenaic 
games at Athens. On the monuments there is no other sign of 
traces, from the want of which wheeling round must have been 
difficult. Immediately on the axle axis), without springs 

of any kind, rested the basket or body ( 5 h/>po<?) of the chariot, 
which consisted of a floor to stand on, and a semicircular guard 
round the front about half the height of the driver. It was 
entirely open at the back, so that the combatant might readily 
leap to the ground and up again as was necessary. There was no 
seat, and generally only room for the (combatant and his charioteer 
to stand in. The pole (/h»pov, temo) was probably attached to the 
middle of the axle, though it appears to spring from the front 
of the basket ; at the end of the pole was the yoke jugum\ 

which consisted of two small saddles fitting the necks of the horses, 
and fastened by broad bands round the chest. Besides this the 
harness of each horse consisted of a bridle and a pair of reins, 
mostly the same as in use now, made of leather and ornamented 
with studs of ivory or rhetal. The reins were passed through 
rings attached to the collar bands or yoke, and were long enough 
to be tied round the waist of the charioteer in case of his having 
to defend himself. The wheels and body of the chariot were 
usually of wood, strengthened in places with bronze or iron ; the 
wheels had from four to eight spokes and tires of bronze or iron. 
This description applies generally to the chariots of all the nations 
of antiquity ; the differences consisted chiefly in the mountings. 
The chariots of the Egyptians and Assyrians, with whom the 
bow was the principal arm of attack, were richly mounted with 
quivers full of arrows, while those of the Greeks, whose character- 
istic weapon was the spear, were plain except as regards mere 
decoration. Among the Persians, again, and more remarkably 
among the ancient Britons, there was a class of chariot having 
the wheels modnted with sharp, sickle-shaped blades, which cut 
to pieces whatever came in their way. This was probably an 
invention of the Persians ; Cyrus the younger employed these 
chariots in large numbers. Among the Greeks and Romans, on 
the other hand, the chariot had passed out of use in war before 
historical times, and was retained only for races in the public 
games, or for processions, without undergoing any alteration 
apparently, its form continuing to correspond with the descrip- 
tions of Homer, though it was lighter in build, having to carry 
only the charioteer. On two Panathenaic prize vases in the 
British Museum are figures of racing bigae, in which, contrary 
to the description given above, the driver is seated with his feet 
resting on a board hanging down in front cl ' 0 to the legs of hiS 
horses. The biga itself consists of a seat resting on the axle, with 
a rail at each side to protect the driver from the wheels. The 
chariot was tmsuited to the uneven soil of Greece and Italy, and 
it is not improbable that these nations had brought it witffi them 
as part of their origin*d habits from their former seatfS in the 
East. In the Remains of Egyptian and Assyrian Art there are 
ntimerems representations of chariots, from whitd|^iinay be 
ieen with what richness they were sometimes The 

iron chariots in use among the Jews appearH^^lpt been 
chariots strengthened or plated with metal, and We^hi%ere 
of the form above described, which prevailed ETiir]([;jj||f]i|gninnr 
the other ancient nations; (^e also t i/rtr 

The chief authorities are J* C. Ginsrot, Die Wagen und Fahrwerke 


der (Srtechen und Romer (iSij) ; C. F. Grashof, Dber das Fuhrwefh 
hei Hamer und Hesiod (1846) ; W. Leaf m Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
V. ; E. Buchholz, Die hamerischen Realien (1871-1885) ; W. Helbig, 
Das homensche Epos aus den Denkmdlern erldutert (1884), and 
the article “ Currus " m Daremberg and Saglio, DicHonnaire des 
AnttqmUs* 

CHARISIUS, FLAVIUS SOSIPATER, Latin grammarian, 
flourished about the middle of the 4th century a.D. He was 
probably an African by birth, summoned to Constantinople to 
take the place of Euanthius, a learned commentator On Terence. 
The Ars Grammahca of Charisius, in five books, addressed to his 
son (not a Roman, as the preface shows), has come down to us 
in a mutilated condition, the beginning of the first, part of the 
fourth, and the greater part of the fifth book having been lost. 
The work, which is merely a compilation, is valuable as contain- 
ing excerpts from the earlier writers on grammar, who are in 
many cases mentioned by name — Q. Remmius Palaemon, C. 
Julius Romanus, Cominianus. 

The best edition is by H. Keil, Gvammatici Latini, i. (1857) ; see 
also article by G. Gotz in Pauly-Wissowa's Realencyclopdaie, iii. 2 
(i 8()9) : Teuflel-Schwabe, Hist, of Roman Literature (Eng. trans.), 
§419, I. 2; Frohde, m Jahr, /. Philol,^ 18 Suppl. (1892), 567-672. 

CHARITON, of Aphrodisias in Caria, the author of a Greek 
romance entitled The Loves of Chaereas and Callirrhoe, probably 
flourished in the 4th century a.d. The action of the story, 
which is to a certain extent historical, takes place during the time 
of the Peloponnesian War. Opinions differ as to the merits of the 
romance, which is an imitation of Xenophon of Ephesus and 
Heliodorus. 

Editions by J. P. D'Orville (1783), G. A. Hirschig (1856J and 
R. Berclicr (1859) ; theie is an (anonymous) English translation 
(1764) ; sec also'E. Rohde, Der gnechiscfte Roman (1900). 

CHARITY AND CHARITIES. The word ‘‘charity,^^ or love, 
represents the principle of the good life. It stands for' a mood 
or habit of mind and an endeavour. From it, as a habit of mind, 
springs the social and personal endeavour which in the widest 
sense we may call charity. The two correspond. Where the 
habit of mind has not been gained, the endeavour fluctuates 
and is relatively purposeless. In so far as it has been gained, 
the endeavour is founded on an intelligent scrutiny of social 
conditions and guided by a definite purpose. In the one case 
it is realized that some social theory must be found by us, if 
our action is to be right and consistent ; in the other case no 
need of such a theory is felt. This article is based on the assump- 
tion that there are principles in charity or charitable work, and 
that these can be ascertained by a study of the development 
of social conditions, and their relation to prevalent social aims 
and religious or philosophic conceptions. It is assumed also 
that the charity of the religious life, if rightly understood, cannot 
be inconsistent with that of the social life. 

Perhaps some closer definition of chanty is necessary. The words 
that signify goodwill towards the community and its members are 
pnmarily words expreSvSive of the affections of family life m the 
relations existing between parents, and lietween parent and child. 
As will be seen, the analogies underlying such phrases as “ God the 
Father/' “ children of God/’ brethren,” have played a great part 
in the development of charitable thought in prc-Christuin as well 
as in Christian days. The germ, if we may say so, of the words 
qnXla, dydinj, amor, love; amicitia, friendship, is the sexual or the 
parental relation. With the realization of the larger life in man the 
meaning of the word expands. Car Has, or chanty, stnkes another 
note —high price, and thus dearness. It is charity, indeed, expressed 
in mercantile metaphor ; and it would seem that it was associated 
in thought with ffie word which has also a commercial mean- 
ing, but signifies as well favour, gratitu<^, grace, kindness. Partly 
^us, perhaps, it assumed and suggested a nobler conception ; and 
sometimes, as, for instance, in English ecclesiastical documepts, it 
was spelt chariias. ^Aydvr), Which m the Authorized Version of the 
Bible is translated charity, was used by St Pa til as a translation of 
the Hebrew word hisid, which in the Old Testamont is in the same 
version translated " mercy in Hqsea vi. d, ** I desired mercy, 
and not sacrifice,” This word represents the charity of kind- 
ness and goodness, as distinguished from almsgiving. Almsgiving, 
^eddqdh, is translated fty ffie word in the Septuagint, arid 

in the Authorized Version by the word ” righteousness. ” It repre- 
sents the* deed or the gilt which Is 

taneouslvi but under a sense religk^us phligariop.^ In ^he earlier 
Christian period the word almsgiving has* this picaning, and was ip 
that sexiLse applied to a wide range 6f actions and hontraeiri, fitnri 
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a gift to a beggar at a church door to a grant and a tenure of land. 
It also, in the word almoner* represented the fulfilment of the 
religious obligation with the aid of an agent or delegate. The words 
charity or love (caritas or dydriy), on the other hand, without losing 
the tone with which the thought of parental or family love inspires 
them, assume a higher meaning. In religious thought they imply 
an ideal life, as represented by such expressions as love {agape) 
of Ood." This on the one side; and on the other an ideal social 
relation, in such words gs “ love of man.” Thus in the word 
** charity ” religious and social associations meet ; and thus regarded 
the word means a dihciplmed and habitual mood m which the mind 
is considerate of the welfare of others individually and generally, 
and devises what is for their real good, and in whicli the intelligence 
and the will strive to fulfil the mind's purpose. Chanty thus has 
no necessary relation to relief or alms. To give a lecture, or to nurse 
a sick man who is not in want or ” poor/* may be equally a deed 
of charity ; though in fact charity concerns itself largely with the 
classes usually called ” the poor,” and with problems of distre.ss and 
relief. Relief, however, is not an essential part of cliarity or charit- 
able work. It is one of many means at its disposal. It the world 
were so poor that no one could make a gift, or so wealthy that no one 
needed it, chanty- the chanty of life and of deeds —would remain. 

The history of charity is a history of many social and religious 
theories, influences and endeavours, that have left their mark 
alike upon the popular and the cultivated thought of the present 
day. The inconsistencies of charitable effort and argument 
may thus in part bo accounted for. To understand the problem 
of charity we have therefore (i) to consider the stages of charit- 
able thought — the primitive, pagan, Greek and Roman, Jewish 
and Christian elements, that make up the modern consciousness 
in regard to charity, and also the growth of the habit of charity ” 
as representing a gradually educated social instinct. (2) We 
have also to consider in their relation to charity the results of 
recent investigations of the conditions of social life. (3) At 
each stage we have to note the corresponding stage of practical 
administration in public relief and private effort — for the division 
between public or ** poor-law relief and charity which prevails 
in England is, comparatively speaking, a novelty, and, generally 
speaking, the work of charity can hardly be appreciated or 
understood if it be considered without reference to public 
relief. (4) As to the present day, we have to consider practical 
suggestions in regard to such subjects as charity and economic 
thought, charity organization, friendly visiting and almoncrship, 
co-operation with the poor-law, charity and thrift, parochial 
management, hospitals and medical relief, exceptional distress 
and the “ unemployed,” the utilization of endowments and their 
supervision, and their adaptation to new needs and emergencies. 
(5) We have also throughout to consider charitable help in 
relation to classes of dependants, who appear early in the history 
of the question — widows and orphans, the sick and the aged, 
vagrants and wayfarers. 

First in the series come the charities of the family and of 
hospitality ; then the wider charities of religion, the charities 
of the community, and of individual donors and of mutual help. 
These gradually assumed importance in communities which 
consisted originally of self-supporting classes, within which 
widows and orphans, for instance, would be rather provided for, 
in accordance with recognized class obligations, than relieved. 
Then come habitual almsgivit^, the charitable endowment, and 
the modern charitable institution and association. But through- 
out the test of progress or decadence appears to be the condition 
of the family. T^e family is the source, the home and the 
hearthstone of charity. It has been created but slowly, and 
there is naturally a constant tendency to break away from its 
obligations ^d to ignore and depredate its utility. Yet the 
famUj^, as we now have it^ is itself the oiitcome of inflnite thought 
working through social instinct, and has at each stage of its 
development indicated a general advance. To it, Aerefore, 
constant reference must be made. 

Pa^t L*— Primitive Charity 

The itudy of early cbmmnnities has brought to light the histbry 
of dhe devefej^hient 6f the family. ** Marriage in its lowest 
phas^i is by no Nietos a matter of affe^Ibn or companiemship ” ; 
and only Yeiy sldWly.I^ th6 position of both pkcenis been 
rocOgnized as implying different but correlative responsibilities 


towards their child. Only very slowly, also, has tl^e morality 
necessary to the making of the family been wOn. Charity at 
earlier stages is hardly recognized as a virtue, nor infantidde 
^ an evil. Hospitality — the beginning of a larger social life — 
is non-existent. The self-support of the community is secured 
by marriage, and when relations fail marriage becomes a pro- 
vision against poverty. Then by the tribal system is created 
another safeguard against want. But apart also from these 
methods of maintenance, at a very early stage there is charitable 
relief. The festivals of the solstices and equinoxes, and of 
the seasons, are the occasions for sacrifice and relief ; and, as 
Christmas customs prove, the instinct to give help or alms at 
such festival periods still remains. Charity is concerned prim- 
arily with certain elemental forces of social life : the relation 
between these primitive instincts and impulses that still influence 
charity should not, therefore, be overlooked. Ihe basis of 
social life is also the basis of charitable thought and action. 

The savage is the civilized man in the rough. ” The lowest races 
have,” Lord Avebury writes^ ” no institution of marriage.” Many 
have no word <or ” dear ” or ” beloved.” The child belongs to the 
tribe rather than to the parent. In these circumstances a problem 
of charity such as the following may arise . — ” Am I to starve, while 
my sister has children whom she can sell ? ” a question asked of 
Burton by a negro. From the point of view of tne tribe, an able- 
bodied man would be more valuable than dependent children, and 
the relationship of the larger family of brothers and sisters would 
be a truer claim to help than that of mother and child. Subsequently 
the child is recognized as rtdated, not to the father, Init to the 
mother, and there is ” a kind of l>ond which lasts for life between 
mother and child, although the father is a .stranger to it.” Slowly 
only is the relative position of both parents, with diflerent but cor- 
relative resnonsibilities, recognized. The first two .steps of charity 
have then Dcen made : the social vfUuc of the bond between the 
mother, and then between the father, and the child hat. been recog- 
nized. Until this point is reached the morality necessary to the 
making of the family is wanting, and for a long time afterwards it 
is hardly won. The virtue of chastity- the condition precedent to 
the higher family life— is unrecognized. Indeed, the set of such 
religious thought as there may be is against it. Abstract conceptions, 
even in the nobler races, are lacking. The religion of life is vaguely 
struggling with its jmimality, and that which it at last learns to rule 
it at first worships. In these circumstances there is little chaHty 
for the child and little for the stranger. “ There is,” Dr Schwein- 
furth wrote in his Heart of Africa, “an utter want of wholesome 
intercourse between race and race. For any member of a tribe that 
.speaks one dialect to cross the bordeis of a tribe that speaks another 
is to make a venture at the hazard of liis life.” The religious obliga- 
tions that fostered and sanctified family life among the Greeks and 
Romans and Jews arc unknown. Much later in development conies 
chanty lor the child, with the abhorrence of infanticide — against 
which the Jewish-Christian charity of 2000 years uttered its 
most vigorous j>rotcsts. If the chud belongccl primarily to the tribe 
or state, its mamtenance or destruction was a common concern. 
This motive influenced the Greeks, who are historically nearer the 
earlier forms of social life than ourselves. For the common good they 
exposed the deformed child ; but also '' where there were too many, 
for in our state population has a limit,” as Aristotle says, “ the babe 
or unborn child was destroyed.” And so, to lighten their own 
responsibilities, parents were wont to do in the slow years of the 
degradation of the Roman empire, though tlic interest of the state 
then required a contrary policy. The transition to our present 
feeling of responsibility for child-life has been very gradual and 
uncertain, through the middle ages arid even till the i 8 th century. 
Strictly it may be said that all penitentiaries and other similar 
institutions are concrete protests on behalf of A better family life. 
The movement for the care of children in the t 8 th century naturally 
and instinctively allied itself with the penitentiary movement. The 
want of regard for child-life, when the rearing of children bccoipes 
a source of economic pressure, suggests why in earlier stages of 
civilization all that charitable apparatus which we now think neces- 
sary for the assistance of children is wanting, even if the 
as it does arise, is not adequately met by the reco^ized obligations 
of the clan-family or brotherhood. 

In the case of barbarous races charity and self-support may be 
considered from some other points of view. Self-support is secuied 
in two ways — by marriage and by slavery. “ For a man or woman 
to be unmarried’ after the of thirty i.s unhear 4 ,of ” (T. IJ. Ifewin* 
Wild Racet of SopUh-Eaft fndia). On the other hand, if amy one fe 
without a father, motber or other Relative, atid destitute of the 
necessaries of Iffe, he maV sell himself and become a slave. Thus 
slavery becomes a provision for poverty when relataons .fail. The 
plan-family may servo the same purpose, l^avid Livingstone qe* 
scribes the formation of the clan-family among the Bakueha. “ Each 
man, by virtue of paternity, is chief of bis own Chilnfen. They build 
huts round his% . • * Near the centre of eachClrde of hxttmiB a spot 
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0841 ,1^ a ^kotlpi,' with at^raplac#,; here they work, eat, &c. A poor 
Ulan attaches himself to the ‘ kotla ' of a rich one, and is considered 
a child of the latter/*' Thtlii tfie clan-family is also a poor-relief 
association. 

Studies m folklore bang to light many mlations between the 
chanty of the* old world smd tl^it of our own day. 

In regard to the ebarity of the early community, we may take 
the 8th century B,c. as the point of departure. The Odyssey 
(abotit Soo B.c.) and Hesiod (about 700 b.c.) are 
TMee^riy roughly parallel with Amos (81^775), and represent 
.streams of thought that meet in the early Christian 
period. The period covered by the Odyssey seems to 
merge into that of Hesiod. We take the former first, dealing 
with the rlan-family and the phratry, which are together the 
self^maintaining unit of society, with the general relief of the 
poor, with hospitality, and with vagrancy. In Hesiod we find 
the customary law of charity in the earlier community definitely 
stated, and also indications of the normal methods of neighbourly 
help which were in force in country districts. First of the family 
and brotherhood, or phratry. The family (Od, viii. 582) included 
alike the wife’s father and the daughter’s husband. It was thus 
a clanlike family. Out of this was developed the phratry or 
brotherhood, in which were included alike noble families, peasants 
and craftsmen, united by a common worship and responsibilities 
and a common customary law Zeus, the god of social 

life, was worshipped by the phratry. He was the father of the 
law (themis). He was god of host and guest. Society was thus 
based on law, the brotherhood and the family. The irresponsible 
man, the man worthy of no respect or consideration, was one 
who belonged to no brotherhood, was subject to no customary 
law, and had no hearth or family. The phratry was, and became 
afterwards still more, “ a natural gild.” Outside the self- 
sustaining phratry was the stranger, including the wayfarer and 
the vagrant ; and partly merged in these classes was the beggar, 
the recognized recipient of the alms of the community. To 
change one’s abode and to travel was assumed to be a cause -t)f 
reproach (//. ix. 648). The land-Ioupcr ” was naturally sus- 
pected. On the other hand, a stranger’s first thought in a new 
country was whether the inhabitants were wild or social ^SUatoi), 
hospitable and God-fearing {Od, xiii. 201). Hospitality thus 
became the first public charity ; Zeus sent all strangers and 
beggars, and it was against all law (Bifiis) to slight them. Out 
of this feeling — a kind of glorified almsgiving — grew up the 
system of hospitality in Greek states and also in the Roman 
world. The host greeted the stranger (or the suppliant). An 
oath of friendship was taken by the stranger, who was then 
received with the greeting, Welcome {x^^P^)t water was 
provided for ablution, and food and shelter. In the larger 
house there was a gviests’ table. In the hut he shared the peasant’s 
meal. The custom bound alike the rich and the poor. On parting 
presents were given, usually food for the onward journey, 
sometimes costly gifts. The obligation was mutual, that the 
host should give hospitality, and that the guest should not abuse 
it. From early times tallies were exchanged between them as 
evidence of this formal relationship, which each could claim 
again of the other by the production of the token. And further, 
the relationship on either side became hereditary. Thus indi- 
viduals and families arid tribes remained linked in friendship 
and in the intei^change of hospitalities. 

Under the same patronage of Zeus and the same laws of 
hospitality were vagrants and beggars. The vagrant and loafer 
are sketched in the Odyssiy^th% vagrant who lies glibly that he 
niS-y g^t entertainment, and the loafer who prefers begging to 
woik on a farm. These and the winter idlers, whom Hesiod 
pictures^—a group known to modern lifer-r-prefer at that season 
to spend their time ill the warmth of the village smithy, or at a 
hou^^ of common resort {Xi&xv}^^ common lodging-house, 
we naight say-^where thfy would pass the night, A|ppareptly, 
as in modem times> the vagrants had organized their own system 
of entertainment, and, supported by the public, were a tlass fpr 
whoiri it was worth while to cater. The local or priblic beggars 
formed a still, iriore definite^as^.* Tiieir begging wai?a recognised 
means of maintenance ; it was a part of tfie method of pixx 


relief. Thus of Penelope it was said that, if Odysseus’ tak were 
true, she would give him better clothes, and then he might beg 
his $read throughout the country-side. Feai^tS, too, and alms- 
giving were nearly allied^ and feasts have always been one resource 
for the relief of the poor. Thus naturally the beggars frequented 
feasts, and were apparently a recognized and yet inevitable 
nuisance. They wore, as part of their dress, scrips or wallets 
in which they carried away the food they received, as later 
Roman clients carried away portions of food in baskets (sporttda) 
from their patron’s dinner. Odysseus, when he di*esses up as a 
beggar, puts on a wallet as part of his costume. Thus we find 
a system of voluntary relief in force based on a recognition of the 
duty of almsgiving as complete and peremptory as that which we 
shall notice later among the Jews and the early Christians. We 
are concerned with country districts, and not with towns, and, 
as social conditions that are similar produce similar methods 
of administration, so we find here a general plan of relief similar 
to that which was in vogue in Scotland till the Scottish Poor I.aw 
Act of 1845. 

In Hesiod the fundamental conceptions of charity are more 
clearly expressed. He has, if not his ten, at least his four 
commandments, for disobedience to which Zeus will punish the 
offender. They are : Thou shalt do no evil to suppliant or guest ; 
thou shalt not dishonour any woman of the family ; thou shalt 
not sin against the orphan ; thou shalt not be unkind to aged 
parents. 

The laws of social life are thus duty to one's guest and duty to 
one’s family; and chastity has its true place m that relation, as the 
later Greeks, who so often quote Hesioci (c£. the so-called Economics 
of Aristotle), fully realized. Also the family charities due to the 
orphan, whose lot is deplored in the Ihad (xxii. 400), and lo the aged 
are now clearly enunciated. But there is also m Hesiod the duty to 
one’s neighbour, not according to the “ perfection ” of “ Cnstes 
lore," but according to a law of honourable reciprocity in act and 
intent. " Love lum who loves thee, and cleave lo him who cleaveth 
lo thee : to him who would have given, give ; to him who would not 
have given, give not." The groundwork of Hesiod's chanty outside 
the family is neighbourly help (such as formed no small part of old 
Scottish charity m the country districts) ; and he put his argument 
thus . Competition, which is a kind of strife, " lies in the roots of the 
world and in men " It is good, and rouses the idle handless " man 
to work. On one side are social diitv (UKri) and work, done briskly 
at the right season of the year, which hnngs a full bam. On the other 
side are unthnft and hunger, and relief with the disgrace of bogging ; 
and the relief, when the family can do no more, must come from 
neighliours, t6 whose house the beggar has to go with his wife and 
children to ask for victual. Once they may be helped, or twice, 
and then they will be refused. It is better, Hesiod tells his brother, 
to work and so pay ofi his debts and avoid hunger (sec Efga, 391, 
<&c., and elsewhere). Here indeed is a problem of to-day as it 
appeared to an early Greek. The alternatives before the idler — so 
far as his own community is concerned — are labour with neig(hbourly 
heB to a limited extent, or hunger. 

Hesiod was a farmer in Boeotia, Some 530 years afterwards a 
pupil of Aristotle thus describes the district and ip community of 
farmers. “ They are," he says, " well to do, but simple in their 
way of life, llicy practise justice, good faith, and hospitality. 
To needy townsmen and vagabond.^ they give freely of their sub- 
stance ; for meanness and covetousness are unknown to them." 
The charitable metliod of Homeric and Hcsiodic days still continued. 

Part II. — Charity among the Greeks 

Society in a Greek state was divided into two parts,^ citizens 
and slaves, The citizens required leisure for education, war 
and government. The slaves were their ministers ^ - 

and servants to enable them to secure this leisure, 

We have therefor^ to consider, on the one hand, the^ 
position of the family and the dan-fapiily, and the mainter^ce 
of tKe citizen from public funds and by putUc arid private 
charities ; and on tjie otjier hand the condition of the slaves, 
and the relation between slavery and charity. i . ' 

The slaves formed the larger part of the population. The 
census of Attica, made between 317 and 307 iB.c., gives their 
numbers at 400,000 wt of a popufatWri rif , and 

even if this be considered excessive, the of slaves 

to citizens wmld certainly be very large. , Xbe^fttiaens with their 
wives and cWldren formed some x;? % pll , Thus, 

returned ft 40,000, 
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and their wives and children, we have two divisions of sock^ : 
the citizens, with their own organization of relief and c^iarities 5 
arid the slaves, permanently maintained bj^ reason of their 
dependence on individual members of the civic class^ Thus, 
there is no poverty but tliat of the poor citizens^ Poverty is 
limited to them. The slaves — ^that is to say, the bulk of the 
labouring population — are provided for. 

From times relatively near to Hesiod’s we may trace the growth 
and influence of the clan-family as the centre*, of customary 
charity within the community, the gradual increase of a class of 
poor either outside the clan-family or eventually independent 
of it, and the deveJopment of a new organization of relief in- 
troduced by the state to meet newer demands. We picture the 
early state as a group of families, each of which tends to form 
in time a separate group or clan. At each expansion frdm the 
family to the clan the members of the clan retain rights and have 
to fulfil duties which are the same as, or similar to, those which 
prevailed in the family. Thus, in Attica the clan-families 
{geno^) and the brotherhoods (phratria) were the only basis of 
legal rights and obligations over and above the natural family.’^ 
The clan-family was ‘‘ a natural guild,*’ consisting of rich and 
poor members — the well-born or noble and the craftsman alike. 
Originally it would seem that the land was divided among the 
families of the clan by lot and was inalienable. Thus with tlie 
family was combined the means of supporting the family. On 
the other hand, every youth was registered in his phratry, and 
the phratry remained till the reforms of Cleisthenes (509 b.c.) 
a political, and even after that time a social, organization of 
importance. 

First, as to the family — the mother and wife, and the father. 
Already before the age of Plato and Xenophon (450-350 B.c.) 
we find that the family has suffered a slow decline. The wife, 
according to later Greek usage, was married as a child, hardly 
educated, and confined to the house, except at some festival or 
funeral. But with the decline came criticism and a nobler 
conception of family life. “ First, then, come laws regarding 
the wife,” writes the author of the so-called Economics of Aris- 
totle, and the law, thou shalt do no wrong ; for, if we do no 
wrong, we shall not be wronged.” This is the “ common law,” 
as the Pythagoreans say, and it implies that we must not wrong 
the wife in the least, but treat her with the reverence due to a 
suppliant, or one taken from the altar.” The sanctity of marriage 
is thus placed among the ‘‘ commandments ” of Hesiod, beside 
the duty towards the stranger and the orphan. These and other 
references to the Pythagoreans suggest that they, possibly in 
common with other mystics, preached the higher religion of 
marriage and social life, and thus inspired a deeper social feeling, 
which eventually allied itself with the Christian movement. 

Next, as to parents and children : the son was under an obliga- 
tion to suppprt his father, si^bject, after Solon’s tipie, to the 
condition that he had taught him a trade ; and after Solon’s 
time the father had no claim for support from an illegitimate 
son. “ The possession of children,” it was said (Arist Econ,\ 
** is not by nature for the public good only, but also for private 
advantage.' For what the strong may gain by their toil for the 
weak, the weak in their old age receive from the strong . . . Thus 
is the nature of each, the man tod the woman, prearranged by the 
Divine Being for a life in common/’ Honour to parents is the 
first and greatest and oldest of all debts ” (Plato, L<mSy 71 : 7 ); ! 
The child has to care for the parent in his old age, “ Nemesis, 
the minister of justice is appointed to watch over all these 
things/’ And if a man fail to adorn the sepulchre Of his dead 
Mti^nts, the magistrates take nbtri of it arid inquire ” {Xcn. | 
14), The heightened conception of inaitiage implies | 
a fuller interpretation of the mutual relations ai parent and child 
as vmll ; both hecome sacred^ 

Theri as to orj^htos. Before Solon’s time f 594 b.O*) the property 
of ‘any meiriber qif ihfe' clan^f^fly who dfed without, chudirin | 
weiit to the clan y todalter hb tiniev when citizens were permitted 
to leave their property by will, the property of an intestate fell 
tq the j dan. "Hris' arml^irient it OOrtfespondft%‘ 

duties." ’ IJh^qvjgn tho ptqvSkion friade fpt ojqp!Hi£na* 


Any member of the dan had the legal right to claiip; an orphan 
member in marriage ; andJ if the nearest agnate did not marry 
her, he had to give her a dbWry proportionate to thri ^oiirit of 
his own property. Later, there is evidence of a growing sense. of 
responsibility in .regard to orphans, liippodamus {about 443 
B.c.), in his scheme of the perfected state (Arist. Pol. 1268)^ 
suggested that there should be public magistrates to deal with 
the affairs of orphans (and strangers) ; and Flato, his contempor- 
ary, writes of the duty of the state and of the guardian towards 
them very fully. Orphans, he proposes (Imws, 927), should be 
placed under the care of public guardians. ” Men should have 
a fear of the loneliness of orphans . . , and of |;he souls ot the 
departed, who by nature take a special care of their own children. 
... A man should love the unfortunate orphan (boy or girl) 
of whom he is guardian as if he were his own child ; he should 
be as careful and diligent in the management of the orphan’s 
property as of his own— or even more careful still.” 

To relieve the poverty of citizens and to preserve tlic citizen- 
hood were objects of public policy and of charity. In Crete and 
Sparta the citizens were wholly supported out of the pubiic 
resources. In Attica the system was different. The citizens 
were aided in various ways, in which, as often happens, legal 
or official and voluntary or private methods worked rm parallel 
lines. The means were (i) legal enactment for release of debts ; 
(2) emigration ; (3) the supply of corn ; (4) poor relief for the 
infirm, and relief for the children of those fallen m war ; (5) 
emoluments ; (6) voluntary public service, separate gifts and 
liberality ; (7) loan societies. 


(1) In 594 B.c. the labouring class in Attica were overwhelmed 
with debts and mortgages, and their perspns pledged as security. 
Only by a sharp reform was it possible to preserve them from 
slavery. This Solon effected, lie annulled their obligations, 
abolished the pledge of the person, and gave the labourers the 
franchise (but see under Solon). Besick^s the laws above men- 
tioned. he gave power to the Areopagus to mciuirc from what sources 
each man obtained the necessaries of life, and to punish those who 
did not work. His action and that of his successor, Pcisistratus 
(560 H.c,), suggest that the class of i>oor (Awopm) was ineSreasing, 
and that by the efforts of these two men the social decline of the 
people was avoided or at least postponed. Peisi.stratu.s lent the poor 
money that they might maintain themselves in husbandry. He wished, 
It is said (Arist. Ain. Pal. xvi.), to enable them to earn a moderate 
living, that they might bo occupied with their own affairs, instead 
of spending their time in the city or neglecting their work in order 
to visit it. As rent for their land they paid a tenth of the produce. 

(2) Akin to thi.s policy was that of emigration. Athenians, selected 
in some instance.s from the two lowest political classes, emigrated, 
though still retaining their rights of citizenship. In ^70-565 B.c. 
Salamis was annexed and divided into lots and settled, and later 
Pericles settled more than 2750 citizens m the Chersonese and else- 
where —practically a coiisiaerable section of the whole body of 
citizens. By tins means,’* says Plutarch, “ he relieved the state 
of numerous idle agitators and aSvSisted the necessitous.** In othoT 
states this expedient was frequently adopted. 

(3) A third method was tlie supply of cOrri at reduced rates - -a 
method similar to that adopted, as wo shall see, at Rome, Const4a- 
tinople and elsewhere. Tlie maintenance of th<> mai^s of the people 
depended on the com fleets. There were put)lic granaries, where 
largo stores were laid up at the public ^pense. A portfon Of all 
cargoes of corn was retained at Athens and in otlicr ways importa- 
tion was promoted. Exportation was forbidden. Public donations 
and distributions of corn were frequent, and in times of scarcitj^ rich 
citizens made large contributions iiyith that object. Th© distributions 
were made to adult citizens of ^ghtecn years of age and upward^ 


whose names were on the registers. 

(4) In addition to this there was ^ system of public relief for those 
who were unable to earn a livelihood on acepupf of bodily defocts 
and ii^itroities. The qualification was a prqperjby test, The pro^ 
party ot the applicant had to be shown to be of a value of nrit more 
than throe mmae (say /12). Socrates*, it may be noted, ridtots th<t 
same method of estimating his comparative poverty (Xen. Econ. 

6 ), saying th^ his goods would realize about five qffnae (or about 
twenty guineas). Tne senate examined the case, and the ecdjesla 
awarded the bounty, which aipriunted to l or 2 <>bols a day^ 

.more than, xjd* or 3d. — out-door relief, as we might Say, gmounting 
at most tp about is. 0d. a week. There also a fund for the 
maintenance qf the ebiiareh of those who had, m)(en in up tq this 
age of eighteen, , ' ' ' ' • - ' ' i 

{5) tfut the iriain ^uree of snppqrt wrig, the reoefpt qf cmotum^ritl 
lor yaiifous public seizes. This )ya8 riqt relief, 'tlfoqgh it .ipri>dw^ 
in the course o{ time the edect of teliefl It ^htner the Athenian 
method of suppqrt^ a goyeirning , 1 
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Jfhe inner political history of Athens is the history of the extension 
o| the franchtee to the lower classes of citizens, with the privileges 
of holding office and receiving emoJuitients. In early times, either 
hy Solon (^.v.) or previotisly, the citizens were classified on the 
basis of pro^rty. The rfch retained the franchise and the right 
of holding office ; th^ middle classes obtained the franchise ; the 
fourth or lowest clam, gained neither. By the reforms of Cleis- 
thenes (509 n.c.) tlm nlan-family and the phratry were set aside for 
the dente or parishi a geographical division superseding the social. 
Finally, about 4^8 b.c , when all had acquired the franchise, the 
right to hold Mice also was obtained by the third class. These 
ch^ges coinoided with a period of economic progress. The rate of 
interest waA high, usually 12 % ; and in trading and bottomry the 
returns Were much higher. A small capital at this interest soon 
prodnCdd comparative wealth ; and simultaneously prices were 
falling. Then came the reaction. “ After the Peloponnesian war ” 
(432-404 B.C.), writes Professor Jebb, “ the Wealth of the country 
ceased to grow, as population had ceased to grow about 50 years 
k>oner The rich went on accumulating : the poor, having no means 
of enriching themselves by enterprise, were for the most part occu- 
pu‘d m watching for some chance of snatching a larger share of the 
stationary total.*’ Tlius the poorer classes in a time of prosperity 
had won the power which they were able to turn to their own account 
afterwards. A period of economic pressure followed, coupled with a 
decline in the population ; no return to the land wuvS feasible, nor 
was emigration ; the people had become town-folk inadaptable to 
new uses ; decreasing vitality and energy were marked by a new 
temper, the “ pauper " temper, unsettled, idle and grOvSpmg, and 
political power was utilized to obtain relief. The relief was forth- 
coming, but it was of no avail to stop the general decline. The slate, 
it might almost be said, in giving scope to the assertion of the spirit 
of dependence, had ruined the self-regarding energy on which both 
family and state alike depended. The emoluments were diverse. 
The number of citizens was not large ; the functions in which citizens 
could take part were numerous ; and when payment was forth- 
coming the poorer citizens pressed in to exorcise their rights (cf. 
Arist. P<?/. 1293 ^)- All Athenian citizens could attend the public 
assembly or ecclesia. Probably the attendance at it varied from 
a few hundred to 5000 persons. In 395 b.c. the payment for attend- 
ance was fixed at 3 obols, or little more than 4jd. a day— for the 
system of payment liad probably been introduced a few years before 
(out, see Ecclesia and refs.). A juror or dicast would receive 
the sum for attendance, and the courts or juries often consisted 
of 500 persons. If the estimate (B6ckh, Public Economy of Athens, 
Eng. trans. pp. 109, 117) holds good that in the age of Demosthenes 


.^_4~323 a,c.f the mcml>er of a poor family of tout free persons could 
live (including rent) on about j^sd, or between 2 and 3 otxils a day, 
the pay of the citizen attending the assembly or the court would at 
least cover the expenses of subsistence. On the other hand, it would 
be leas than the pay of a day labourer, which was probably about 
4 obols or 6d. a day. In any case many citizens — they numbered 
in all about 20,000 — in return for their participation in political 
duties would receive considerable pecuniary assistance. Attending 
a great public festival also, the citizen would receive 2 obols ot 3d. 
a day during the festival days ; and thqre were besides frequent 
public sacrifices, \rith the meal or feast which accompanied them. 
But besides this there were confiscations of private property, which 
produced a surplus revenue divisible among the poorer citizens. 
(Some hold that there were confiscations in other Greek states, but 
not in Athens.) In these circumstances it is not to be wondered 
that men like Isocrates should regret that the influence of the 
Areopagus, the old court of morals and justice in Athens, had dis- 
appeared^ for it maintained a sort of censorial police over the lives 
and habits of the citizens ; and it profeased to enforce a tutelary 
and pathmal discipline, beyond that which the strict letter of the 
law could mark out, over the mdolent, the prodigal, the undutiful, 
Md the deserters of old rite and custom.'* 

(6) In addition to public emoluments and relief there was much 
private liberality and charity. Many expensive public services 
were undertaken honorarily by the citizens under a kind of civib 
compulsion. Thus in a trial about 425 b.c. (Lysias; ‘ Or, 19. 57) a 
citizen submitted evidence that his father expended more than 
/2000 during his life in paying the expenses of choruses at festivals, 
fitting but seven triremes for the navy, and meeting levies of income 
tax to meet emergencies. Besides this he had helped poor citizens 
by portioning their daughters and sisters, had ransomed some, and 
paid the funeral expenses of others (cf, for other instances Flutarch’a 
Cimon, Theophrastus^ Eth,, and Xen. EconX 

(7) There were also mutual help societies (l/wrot). Those for 
relief would appear to have b^n loan societies (Cf. Theoph. EihX 

of whose members would beat up contributions to help a friend, 
y^ho would afterwards repay the advance. 

The criticisms of Aristotle (384-321 b.c.) suggest the direction 
to which he loofcbd for reform. He (Pol, 1320 a) passes a very un- 
favourable judgment on the distribution of public ttiotti^ to thb 
poorer citi|zens. The demagogues (he does not speak of Athens 
particiilarly) distributed the suiplus revenues to the pbor, wjm 
received tua® all at the A&me tihne aud then they were in Want 
again. It waz duly, he atgned; like pouring water throu^ a sleW. 
It were better to see to it that me greater number wdre not so entirely 


destitute, for the depravity of a democratic government was due to 
this. The problem was to contrive how plenty (ei^wopla, not poverty, 
dwpUe) should become permanent. His proposals are adequate aid 
and voluntary charity. Public relief should, he urges, be given in 
large amounts so as to help people to acquire small farms or start 
in business, and the well-to-do (edtopoi) should in the meantime 
subscribe to pay the poor for their attendance at the public assem- 
blies. (This proves, indeed, how the payments liad oecome poor 
relief > He mentions also how the Carthaginian notables divided 
the destitute amongst them and gave them the means of setting 
to work, and tlie Tarentmes (/cotpd irotoDi^rcf) shared their property 
with the poor, (The Rhodians also may be mentioned (Strabo xiv. 
c. 65-i), amongst whom the well-to-do undertook the relief of the 
poor voluntarily.) The later word for charitable distribution was 
a sharing (xoty tavla, Ep. Rom. xv. 26), which would seem to indicate 
that after Aristotle's time popular thought had turned in that 
direction. But the chief service rendered by Aristotle— a service 
whfch covered indeed the whole ground of social progress - was to 
show that unless the purpose of civil and social life was carefully 
considered and clearly realized by those who desired to improve its 
conditions, no change for the better could result from individual 
or associated action. 

Two forms of charity have still to be mentioned : charity 
to the stranger and to the sick. It will be convenient to consider 
both in relation to the whole classical period. 

With the growth of towns the administration of hospitality 
was elaborated. 

(i) There was hospitality between members of families bound 
by the ntes of host and guest. The guest received as a right only 
shelter and fire. Usually he dined with the host the first -- 
day, and if afterwards he was fed provisions were supplied 
to him. There were large guest-chambers ilevdu) or small 
guest-houses, completely isolated on the right or left of the principal 
house ; and here the guest was lodged. (2) There were also, e,g. at 
Hierapolis (Sir W. M. Ramsay's Phrygia, ii. 97), brotherhoods 
of hospitality (^ 4 poi rcK/uLripetai, bearers of the sign), which made 
hospitality a duty, and had a common chest and Apollo as their 
tutelary god. {3) There were inns or resting - places (KaTayibyia) 
for strangers at temples (Thuc. iii. 68 ; Plato, Laws, 953 a) and 
places of resort (\ 4 <txv) the temples for the entertain- 

ment of .strangers —lor instance, at a temple of Asclepius at Epi- 
daurus (Pausanias 11. 174) ; and Pausanias argues that they were 
common throughout the country. Probably also at the temples 
hospitable provision was made for strangers. The evidence at 
present is not perhaps sufficiently complete, but, so far as it goes, 
it tends to the conclusion that in pre-Christian times hospitality 
was provided to passers-by and strangers in the temple buildings, 
as later it was furnished in the monasteries and churches. (4) There 
were also in towns houses for strangers {(cpwp) provided at the 
public cost. This was s(^ at Megara ; and in Crete strangers had a 
place at the public meals and a dormitory. Xenophon suggested 
that it would be profitable for the Athenian state to establish inns 
for traders (Katayiby^a dijfibaia) at Athens. Thus, apart from the 
official hospitality of the proxenus or “ consul," who had charge of 
the affairs of foreigners, and the hospitality which was shown to 
persons of distinction by states or private individuals, there was in 
Greece a large provision for strangers, wayfarers and vagrants based 
on the charitable sentiment of hospitality. Among the Romans 
similar customs of private and public hospitality prevailed ; and 
throughout the empire the older system was altered, probably very 
slowly. In Chrisrian times (cf. Ramsay alx>ve) Pagan temples were 
(about A.D. 408) utilized for other purposes, including that of hos- 
pitality to strangers. 

Round the teinples, at first probably village temples, the 
organization of medical relief grew up. Primitive' medicine is 
connected with dreams, worship, and liturgical 
pollution,^’ punishment and penitence, and an 
experimental practice. Finally, systematic observation and 
science (with no knowledge of chemistry and little of physiology) 
assert themselves, and a secular administration is created by 
the side of the older religious organization. 

Sickness among primitive races is conceived to be a material 
substance to be extracted, or kn evil spirit to be driven away* by 
incantation. Religion and medicine are |thus at the beginning 
almost one and the same thing. In Anatolia, in the groiips b? 
villages (cf. Ramsay as above, i. xoi) under the theoci^atic goyerti- 
ment of a central or tehiple, the god Men KaroU ^wOs <the 
physician and saviour and of his people. Priesta^ 

prophets physicians vfere his ministefs. He punished wrong- 
doing by diseases which he taught the penitent tp qnre. So el^- 
where pollution, physical of motal. was chastefled di^ibase and 
loss of pneperty or children, and ifimher ills wereAvedded by sacrifioe 
and eApinmn md pnblic the teinp le fnd out of this 

phase of thought grew up schoote ^ 
dreams and religious ritual retained. #1.^ 

Asde^ns and Apdllo, succeeded the m divikutiert and 
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the “ soils ” oi Asclepius became a profession, and the temple with 
Its adjacent buildings a kind of hospital. There were many temples 
of Asclepius in Greece and elsewhere, placed generally m high and 
salubrious positions. After ablution the patient offered sacrifices, 
repeating himself the words of the hymn that was chanted. Then, 
when night came on, he slept in the temple. In the early dawn he 
wi^ to <Seam “ the heavenly dream which would .suggest his cure ; 
but if he did not dream, relations and others — officials at the temple 
— might dream for him. At dawn the priests or sons of Asclepius 
came into the temple and visited the sick, so that, in a kind of 
drama, where reali^ and appearance seemed to meet, the patients 
believed that they saw the god himself. The next morning the 
prescription and treatment were settled. At hand in the inn or 
guest-chambers of the temple the patient could remain, sleeping 
again in the temple, if necessary, and carrying out the required 
regimen. In the temple were votive tablets of cases, popular and 
awe-inspiring, and records and presenptions, which later found 
their way into the medical works of Galen and others. At the 
temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus was an mn (Karaythyiov) with 
four courts and colonnades, and in all 160 rooms. (Cf. j?ausaaias 
11 171 ; and Report, Afchaeol. in Greece, R. C. Bosanquet, 1890, 
T900,) 

At^ three centres more particularly, Rhodes, Cnidos and Cos, 
were the medical schools of the Asclepiads. If one may judge 
from an inscription at Athens, priests of Asclepius attended the 
poor gratuitously. And years afterwards, in the iith century, 
when there was a revival of medicine, we find (Daremberg, La 
Medecine : hisioire et doctrines) at Salerno the Christian priest as 
doctor, a simple and less palatable pharmacy for the poor than 
for the rich, and gratuitous medical relief. 

Besides the temple sclujols and hospitals there was a secular 
organization of medical aid and relief. States appointed trained 
medical men as physicians, and provided for them medical 
establishments (larpcta, large houses with large doors full of 
light for the reception of the sick, and for operations there 
were provided beds, instruments, medicines, &c. At these places 
also pupils were taught. A lower degree of medical establishment 
was to be found at the barbers’ shops. Out-patients were seen 
at the taireia* They were also visited at home. There were 
doctors* assistants and slave doctors. The latter, apparently, 
attended only slaves (Plato, Laws^ 720) ; they do “ a great 
service to the master of the house, who in this manner is relieved 
of the care of his slaves.” It was a precept of Hippocrates that 
if a physician came to a town where there were sick poor, he 
should make it his first duty to attend to them ; and the state 
physician attended gratuitously any one who applied to him. 
There were also travelling physicians going rounds to heal 
children and the poor. The.se methods continued, probably all 
of them, to Christian times. 

It has been argued that medical practice was introduced into 
Italy by the Greeks. But the evidence seems to show that there 
was a quite independent Latin tradition and school of medicine 
(Ren6 Brian, Medecine dans le Latium et k Rome,” Rev. 
Archioh, 1885). In Rome there were consulting-rooms and 
dispensaries, and houses in which the sick were received. 
Hospitals are mentioned by Roman writers in the ist century 
A.D* There were infirmaries — detached buildings — for sick 
slaves ; and in Rome, as at Athens, there were slaves skilled in 
medicine. In Rome also for each regio there was a chief physician 
who attended to the poorer people. 

Slavery was so large a factor in pre-Christian and early 
Christian society that a word should be said on its relation 

- to charity. Indirectly it was a cause of poverty 

social degradation. Thus in the case of Athens, 
with the achievement of maritime supremacy the number of 
slaves increased greatly. Manual arts were despised as un- 
becoming to a citizen, and the slaves caitied on the larger part 
of the a^icultural and industrial work of the community ; and 
for a time— -until after the Peloponnesian War {404 b.c.)— 
slavery was an economic success* But by degrees the slave, it 
would seem, dispossessed the citizen and rendered him unfit 
for competition. The position of the free artisan thus became 
akin to that of the slave (Arist. Pol. a, &c.), and slavery 
became the industrial method of the oountry. Though Greeks^ 
Romans, Jews and Christians spent money in ransoming 
individual slaves and also enfranchise many ^ no general abolition 


of slavery was possible. At last through economic changes the 
new status of colom, who paid as rent part of the produce of the 
land they tilled, supersedefl the status of slaveiy (cf. above ; 
the system turned to account by Peislstratus). But this result 
was only achieved much later, when a new society was being 
created, when the slaves from the slave prisons {ergastula) of 
Italy joined its invaders, and the slave-owner or master, as one 
may suppose, unable any longer to work the gangs, let them 
become colom. 

In Greece the feeling towards the slave became constantly 
more humane. Real slavery, Aristotle said, was a cast of mind, 
not a condition of life. The slave was not to be ordered about, 
but to be commanded and persuaded like a child. The master 
was under the strongest obligation to promote his welfare. In 
Rome, on the other hand, slavery continued to the end a massive, 
brutal, industrial force — a standing danger to the state. But 
alike in Greece and Rome the influence of slavery on the family 
was pernicious. The pompous array of domestic slaves, the 
transfer of motherly duties to slave nurse.s, the loss of that 
homely education which for most people comes only from the 
practical details of life — all this in later Greece and Italy, and 
far into Christian times, prevented that permanent invigoration 
and reform of family life which Jewish and Christian influences 
might otherwise have produced. 

Part III. — Charity in Roman Times 

The words that suggest most clearly the Roman attitude 
towards what we call charity are liberalttas, beneficentia and 
pietas. The two former are almost synonymous (Cicero, Dc 
Offic. i. 7, 14). Liberality lays stress on the mood — tliat of the 
hber^ the freeborn, and so in a sense the independent and superior ; 
beneficence on the deed and its purpose (Seneca, De Benef. vi. to). 
The conditions laid down by Cicero, following Panaetius the Stoic 
(185 *112 B.c.) are three : not to do harm to him whom one would 
benefit, not to exceed one’s means, and to have regard to merit. 
The character of the person whom we would benefit should be 
considered, his feelings towards us, the interest of the community, 
our social relations in life, and services rendered in the past. 
The utility of the deed or gift graded according to social relation- 
ship and estimated largely from the point of view of ultimate 
advantage to the doer or donor seems to predominate in the 
general thought of the book, though (cf. Aristotle^ Elk. viii. 3) 
the idea culminates in the completeness of friendship where all 
things are in common.” Pietas has the religious note which the 
other words lack, loving dutifulness to gods and home and 
country. Not ‘‘ piety ” only but “ pity ” derive from it : thus 
it comes near to our ‘‘ charity.” Both books, the De Officits 
and the De Beneficiis^ represent a Roman and Stoical revision 
of the problem of charity and, as in Stoicism generally, there 
seems to be a half-conscious attempt to feel the way to a new 
social standpoint from this side. 

As from the point of view of charity the well-being of the 
community depends upon the vigour of the deep-laid elemental 
life within it, so in passing to Roman times we consider 
the family first. The Roman family was unique in its Saws.* 
completeness, and by some of its conditions the world 
has long been bound. The father alone had independent authority 
{sui juris), and so long as he lived all who were under his power—* 
his wife, his sons, and their wives and children, and his unmamed 
daughters — could not acquire any property of their own. FaUing 
father or husband, the unmarried daughters were placed under 
the guardianship of the nearest male members of thf5 fomilv. 
Thus the family, in the narrower sense in which we commonly 
use the word, as meaning descendants of a common father or 
grandfather, was, as it were, a single point of growth in a larger 
organism, the gem, which consisted of all tmm who ifharea'a 
common ancestry. 

The wile, though in law the property of her husband, held a 
position of honour and influence higher than that of the Greek 
wife, at least in historic times. She seems to come nearer to the 
ideal of Xenophem : ” the goodwife should be the mistress df every- 
thing within the house.*' " A house of hiS inw and the blessing 
of children appeared to the Roman citisen end and essence 

V. 28 
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of life (Mouamsen, Htst. Rom). TJir obligation of the father to 
the sons wa« , strongly felt. The family past, present and. future, 
was eonceived as one and • ®ach succeeding generation 

had a right to the care of predecessor in rnind, body and estate. 

7 'he training of the sons distinctly a home and not a school 
training. Brought up by the father and constantly at his side, they 
l&amt spontaneously 4 the habits and traditions of the family. The 
home was their sclu^t IW their father they were introduced into 
public life, and tfiough ball remaining under his power during his 
lifetime, they bocamc citizens, and their relation to the state was 
direct. The nation wau a nation of yeomen. Only aj^riculture and 
warfare wcfe considered honourable employments. The father and 
sons worked outdoors on tlie farm, employing little or no slave 
labour ; the wife and daughters indoors at spinning and weaving, 
llie difudgery of the household was done by domestic slaves. The 
fatlicr was the working head of a toiling household. Their chief 
gods were the same as tiiose of early Greece — Zcus-Diovis and 
HeStia-Vesta, the goddess of the hearth i^nd home. Out of this 
solid, compact family Roman society was built, and so long as the 
family was strong attachment to the service of the state was intense 
The res publica, the common weal, the phrase and the thouglit, meet 
one at ewi y turn ; and never were citizens more patient and 
tenacious combatants on their country's behalf. Tlic men were 
soldiers in an unpaid milifia and were constantly engaged in wars 
with the rivals of Rome, leaving home and family for their cam- 
paigns and returning to them in the winter. With a hardness and 
clc^eness mconsistent with -indeed, opposed to —the charitable 
spirit, they combined the strength of character and sense of justice 
without which charity becomes vSentimcntal and unsocial, in the 
development of the family, and thus, indirectly, in the development 
of charity, they stand for settled obligation and unrelenting duty. 

Under the protection of the head of the family “ m dependent 
freedom lived the clients. They were in a middle position 
between the freemen and the slaves. The relation between 


patron and client lasted for several generations ; and tliere were 
many clients. Their number increased as state after state was 
conquered, and they formed the plebs, in Rome the plebs urbana, 
the lower orders of the city. 

In relation to our siibject the important factors are the family, 
the pltbs and slavery. 

Two processes were at work from an early date, before the fijst 
agrarian law (486 b.c.) : the impoverishment of the plebs and 
the increase of slavery. The former led to the annona civicay or 
the free supply of corn to the citizens, and to the sportula or the 
organized food-supply for poor clients, and ultimately to the 
alimentarii pueri, the maintenance of children of citizens by 
voluntary and imperial bounty. The latter (slavery) was the 
standing witness that, as self-support was undermined, the task 
of relief became hopeless, and the impoverished citizen, as the 
generations passed, became in turn dependant, beggar, pauper 
and slave. 

The great patrician families — ** an oligarchy of warriors and 
slaveholders ^*-~did not themselves engage in trade, but, entering 
on large speculations, employed as their agents their clients, 
libertini or freedmen, and, later, their slaves. The constant 
wars, for which the soldiers of a local militia were eventually 
retained in permanent service, broke up the j^eomanry and very 
greatly reduced their number. Whole families of citizens be- 
came impoverished, and their lands were in consequence sold to 
tbe. large patrician families, members of which had acquired 
lucrative posts, or prospered in their speculations, and assumed 
possession of the larger part of the land, the ager publicus, 
acquired by the state through conquest. The city had always 
been the centre of the patrician families, the patrons of the trading 
Ubeftini and other dependants. To it now flocked as well the 
mtoeci, the resident diens from the conquered states, and the 
poorer citizens, landless and unable for social reasons to turn to 
trade. There was thus in Rome a growing multitude of aliens, 
dispossessed yeomen and dependent clients. Simultaneously 
slavery increased very largely after the second Punic War 
(202 Bx.). Every conqbest orou^t slaves into the market, for 
whom ready puiraasers were found. The slaves took the place 
of the freemen upon the old family estates, and the free Countiy 
^opje bccatne e^rtinct.* Husbandry gave place to shefflierding. 
Tfhe estates were thrown into large doip4in$ {^(^tifuniia), manag^ 
by bailiffs and worked by slavesi often fettered or bound by 
chains, lodged in otMs in houses of labour (ss^lida), and somt- 
times cared for iriien iH # infirmaries {vdetudinmia). Ih Crete 


and Sparta the .slaves toiled that the mass of citizens might ha\e 
means and leisure. In Rome the slave class was oi^anized for 
private and not for common ends. In Athens the citisjfens were 
paid for their services ; at Rome no offices weTe paid. ^ Thus 
the citizen at Rome was, one might almost say, forced into a 
dependence on the public corn, for as the large properties 
swallowed up the smaller, and the slave dispossessed the citizen, 
a population grew up unfit for rural toil, disinclined to live by 
methods that pride considered sordid, unstable and pleasure- 
loving, and yet a serious political factor, as dependent on the 
rich for their enjoyments as they were on their patrons or the 
prefect of the corn in the city for their food. 

It is estimated, from extremely difficult and uncertain data, that 
the population of Rome in the time of Augustus was about 1,200,000 
or 1,500,000 At that time the plebs urbana numbered 320,000. If 
this be multiplied by three, to give a low average of dependants, 
ivives and children, this section of the population would number 
060.000. The remainder ot the 1,500,000, 540,000, would consist of 
(a) slaves, and (b) those, the comparatively few, who would be 
membeis of the ipcat clan-famihcs {gentes). Proportionately to 
Attica this seems to allow too small a population of slaves. But 
however this be, we may picture the population of Rome as consist- 
ing chiefly of a few patrician tamihes ministered to by a very large 
number of slaves, and a populace of needy citizens, in whose ranks it 
was profitable for an outsider to find a place in order that he might 
participate in the advantages oi state mainlcnance. 

In Rome the clan-family became the dominant political factor. 
As in England and elsewhere in the middle ages, and even in 
later times, the family, in these circumstances, assumes 
an influence which is out of harmony with the common 
good. The social advantage of the family lies in its cMem. 
self-maintenance, its home charities, and its moral 
and educational force, but if its separate interests are made 
supreme, it becomes uncharitable and unsocial. In Rome this 
was the line of development. The stronger clan-families crushed 
the weaker, and became the “ oligarchy of warriors and slave- 
holders.’^ In the same spirit they possessed themselves of 
the ager publims. The land obtained by the Romans by right 
of conquest was public. It belonged to the state, and to a yeo- 
man state it was the most valuable acquisition. At first part of 
it was sold and part was distributed to citizens without property 
and destitute (cf. Plutarch, Tib, Gracchus), At a very early date, 
however, the patrician families acquired possession of much of 
it and held it at a low rental, and thus the natural outlet for a 
conquering farmer race was monopolized by one class, the richer 
clan-families. This injustice was in part remedied by the 
establishment of colonies, in which the emigrant citizens received 
sufficient portions of land. But these colonies were comparatively 
few, and after each conquest the rich families made large pur- 
cha 3 es, while the smaller proprietors, whose services as soldiers 
were constantly required, were unable to attend to their lands 
or to retain possession of them. To prevent this (367 bx.) 
the Licinian law was passed, by which ownership in land was 
limited to 500 jugera, about 312 acres. This law was ignored, 
however, and more than two centuries later the evil, the double 
evil of the dispossession of the citizen farmer and of slavery, 
reached a crisis. The slave war broke out (134 B.c.) and (133 B.c.) 
Tiberius Gracchus made his attempt to re-e^ow the Roman 
citizens with the lands which they had acquired by conquest. 
He undertook what was essentially a charitable or philantluropic 
movement, which was set on foot too late. He had passed through 
Tuscany, and seen with resentment and pity the deserted 
country where the foreign slaves and barbarians were now 
the only diephirds and cultivators. He had been Imught up 
under the influence of Greek Stoical thought, with which, almost 
in spite of itsdf , there was always associated an element of pity. 
The problem which he desired to solve, though larger in scale, 
was essentially the same as that with which Solon and Peisis^ 
tratus hod dealt successfully. At bottnm the issue lav between 
private nroperty, considered as the basis of family life for the 
great bulk of community^ with personal independence, and 
pauperism, with the mnom or slavery. 1st 23^ b.c; Tit^us 
Gracchus became tribune. To exfNuxd society on the lines .of 
private^ property, he proposed the enforoementof *^the Lictnian 
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Rogntibns ; the rich were to give up all bej^ond their rightful 
312 acres, atud the reipainder was to be distributed amoi^st 
file poor. The measure was carried by the use of arbitrary 
powers, and followed by the death of Tiberius at the hands ^ 
the patricians, the dominant clan-families. In 132 b.c. Cains 
Bacchus took up his brother’s quarrel, and adopting, it would 
seam, a large scheme of pobtical social reform, proposed 
measures for emigration and for relief. The former failed ; the 
latter apparently were acceptable to all parties, and continued 
in force long after C. Gracchus had been slain (121 b.c.). Already, 
at times, there had been sales pf corn at cheap prices. Now, by 
the lex frummiaria he gave the citizens—those who liad the 
Roman franchise — the right to purchase com every month from 
the public stores at rather more than half-price, 6J asses or about 
3-3d. the peck. This, the fatal alternative, was accepted, and 
henceforth there was no possibility of a reversion to better social 
conditions. 

The provisioning of Rome was, like that of Athens, a public 
service!. There were public granaries (267 b.c.), and there was 
a quaestor to supervise the transit of the corn from Sicily and, 
later, from Spain and Africa, and an elaborate administration 
for collecting and conveying it. The lex ffutnentatia of Caius was 
followed by the lex Octavta, restricting the monthly sale to citizJens 
settled in Rome, and to 5 modti (ij^ bushels). According to 
Polybius, the amount required for the maintenance of a slave 
was 5 modii a month, and of a soldier 4. Hence the allowance, 
if continued at this rate, was practically a maintenance. The 
lex Clodia (58 B.c.) made the corn gratuitous to the pUbs 
urbam, 

Julius Caesar (5 b.c ) found the number of recipients to be 320,000. 
ana reduced them to 150.000. In Augustus's time they rose to 
200,000. There seems, however, to be some confusion as to the 
numbers. p>om the Ancyranum Monumentum it appears tliat the 
plehs urbana who received Augu.stus's dole of 60 denarii (>^73. 6d.) 
in Ills eighth consulship numbered 320,000. And (Suet. Caes. 41) 
it seems likely that in Caesar's time the lists of the recipients were 
settled by lot; further, probably only those whose property was 
worth less than 400,000 sesterces {£^^41) were placed on the lists. 
It is probable, therefore, that 320,000 represents a maximum, 
reduced for purposes of administration to a smaller number {a) by 
a property test, and (b) by some kind of scrutiny. The names of 
those certified to receive the corn were exposed on bronze tablets. 
They were then called aerarii. They had tickets (tesserae) for pur- 
poses of identification, and they received the corn or bread in the 
time of the republic at the temple of Ceres, and afterwards at stt'ps 
in tlie several (14) regions or wards of Rome. Hence the Iwead was 
called pants ^radihs. In the middle of the 2nd century there were 
state bakeries and wlieaten loaves were baked for the people pcrimpsi 
two or three times a week. In Aiirelian's time (a.d. 270) the flour 
was of the best, and the weight of the loaf (one uncia) was doubled. 
To the gifts of bread were added pork, oil and possibly wine ; 
clothes also— white tunics with long sleeves — were diStnbuted. 
In the period after C^nstantijae (ch Theod, Code, xiv, 15) three 
classes received the bread — the palace people (balatini), soldiers 
{militares), and the populace (populates). No distribution was per- 
mitted except at the steps. Each class had its own steps in the 
several wards, Tlie bread at ono step oould not be transferred to 
another step. Each class had, its own .supply. There were arrange- 
ments for file exchange of stale loaves. Against misappropriation 
there were (law of Valentinian and Valens) severe penalties. If a 
public prosecutor (miof), a collector of the revenue (proeuraSof), of 
the slave of a senator obtained bread with the cognizance of the 
dark, or by bribery, the hi* master was not a party tp the 

offence, had to serve in the ??tate bakchopsp in chapis. If the roaster 
Were involved, his house was confiscated. If others who had not the 
Tight obtained the bread, they and their property were placed' at 
the service of the bakery (pisirini exeraiHo subju^aeih H wicy were 
poor (pauperes) they were enslaved, and tire dehfiquent client wajs 
to be put to death. 

Tht right to relief was dependent cm the right of citissenship^ 
Hence it; becaine hereditary and pwed from father to som 
It waa thui in thenaturie of a continuant endowed charity, hke tbe 
wdUrknown famiiy charity Of Smith, for inatanee, in which a 
hwge pr<^r|y ym left ta the ta«»tator’s .dei}cendants, of whom 
it mm said that as a retuJt no Smith of that farntty couid fail to be 
poor. Put the ci«^a<wa$ afi endowed oharity) affecting 

a si^le iamdyp but the whole population. 

< 3 wstointiii<!^ mm itownded; the Tight to rfciief mm attached to 
near bpmto pretohim m Mding operationa; Thut it 


belonged not to persons only, but also to itousesr^ and became a 
spooies of immovable ” property, pansing to the purchaaer of 
the house or property, as would the adscript slaves.; The bread 
followed the house (mdes sequaniuf annonae). Ifj on iJie 
of ’ a house, bread claims were lost owing to the absence of 
claimants, they were transferred to the treasury (fisa mrUnks 
vindicentur). But the savage law of Valentinian, referred to 
above, shows to what length^ such a system was pushed. Earty 
in its history the anmna civica attracted many to Rome in tbe 
hope of living there without working. For the 400 years mce 
the lex Clodia was enacted constant injury had been done by it, 
and now (a.d. 364) people had to be kept off the civic bounty as 
if they were birds of prey, and the very poor man {pmipfmmm), 
who had no civic title to tlie food, if he obtained it by fraud, 
was enslaved. Thus, in spite of the abundant state rdBrf, there 
had grown up a class of the very poor, the Gentile.s of the state, 
who were outside the sphere of its ministrations. T'he ammema 
ctvica was introduced not only into C onstantinople. but abo 
into Alexandria, with baleful results, and into Antioch. When 
Constantinople was founded the corn^ships of Africa mailed there 
instead of to Rome. Oin charitable relief, as we shall see, the 
annona has had a long-continued and fatal inffuenefe. 

1. If tUo government comldors itsiTf responsible for proviBioning 
the people it must fix the jmec of neoessjanes, and to meet 

or popular clamour it will lower the price. It becomes ihun a large 
relief Jsociety for the supply of corn. In time of distress, when the 
corn laws were a matter of moment in England, a similar system was 
adopted in the well-known Speenhamland fccala (1705), by which a 
larger or lesser allowiuice was given to a family according to its uwio 
and the prevailing price of corn. A inaintt?nance was thus provided 
for the able-bodied and their families, at least in part, without any 
equivalent in labour ; though in England laboiir was demanded of 
the applicant, .and woik was done more or loss perfunctorily. In 
amount tlie Roman dole seems to have begn equivalent to Che 
allowance provided for a slave, but the citizen received it without 
having to do any labour task. He leceived it as a stalutoiy right. 
There could hardly be a more cifcctive method for degrading his 
manhood and denaturalizing his family. Ho was also a voter, and 
the alms appealed to his weakness and indolence ; and the fear of 
displeaemg him and losing his vote kept him, sociallv, master of the 
situation, to his own rum. If m England now relief w'ere given to 
able-bodied persons who retained their votes, this evil would also 
attach to it. 

2. The system obliged tlic liard-working to maintain the Idlers, 
while It continually increased their number. The needy teodher 
in Juvenal, instead of a fee, is put off with a tessera, to which, not 
being a citizen, he has no right, “ The foreign reaiiers,” it was iaid. 
** filled Rome's belly and 16 ft Rome free for tlie stage and the ctrens.’^ 
The Irecman had become a slave-—** stupid and drowsy, to whom 
days of ease had become habitual, the games, the circus, the theatre, 
dice, eating-houses and brothels." Hero are all the marks of a 
degraded paupensm. 

3. The system led the way to an ever more extensive slavery. 
The man who could not live on his dole and other scrapings hod tho 
alternative of becoming a slave. " Better have a good master than 
live so difitressfuliy " ; and " If I were frto I should live at my own 
risk ; now I live at yours/' are the expressions suggestive of the 
natural temptations of slavery in these conditions. The escaped 
slaves returnesd to ** their manger." Tim awwna did not prevedt 
deetitution. It was a half-way bouse to slavery. 

4^ The effect on agricultuTe, and proportional^ on commefioo 
gefieraliy. was rumous. The largest com'^market, Rome, was withr 
drawn 60m the trade— the market to which all the necesaaries o£ 
life would naturally have gravitated ; and the supply of com wmi 
placed in the hands of producers at a few centres where it could be 
grown most cheaply — Sicily, Spain and A^ica. The Italian ftumiei? 
had to turn his attention to other produc^^the cultivation of ihe 
olive and the vine, and cattle and pig rearing. The greater the ex- 
tension of the system the more impossible wa$ the rte^fieratihn Of 
Rome. The Stomati citizen migiit well say that ho was opt of 
worki for, so far.as tbe land was concerned, we Of 

a living were placed out pf bis reach. While not yet wnfftieo lor 
the cduntry by Hf6 m the town, he at least could not ** tJjitum to the 
land." 

3. The method was ^ outcome of distress and pphtical hOfieless- 
ness. Yet the rich also adopted it in distributing their privalo 
laigeiis. Cicezo (IM Off. il 10) writes an though retogniged It* 
evil; but he oxpresiies his disappioteatiiin of the popiapo 

shows itpoo whkh the mSike sp^t large suihs. ho aiaiito that 
thiog, must be done ^Mf ilhe people demoiid'lt end If jgood 
though they do i»ot wish it. assent toit#*' Thus 
he approves a dlstrjhntion of ftod*-Ha^ free hseokltot iir the itreshi 
of Rome. Oiw bad tosslt of Ihe mnnom wm il ebcouzto^ a 
ifMNM and rutoons tom of > 
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The sportfda was a form of dmrity corresponding to the anmna 
civica. Qmiity and poor iielief run pn parallel Imcs, ^d when 
the one is admiiitistered without discrimination, little 
tporttiim. discrimination will usually be exercised in ^e other. 

It was the Ohari ty of the patron of the chiefs of the 
clan-families to their clients. Between them it was natural that 
a relation, partly hospitable, partly charitable, should grow up. 
The clients wl^o attended the patron at his house were invit^ 
to dine at his table. The patron, as Juvenal describes him, 
dined luxuriously and in solitary grandeur, while the guests put 
up with what they could get ; or, as was usual under the empire, 
instead of the dinner {coma recta) a present of food was given at 
the outer vestibule of the house to clients who brought with them 
baskets (sportula) to carry off their food, or even charcoal stoves 
to keep it warm. There was endless trickery. The patron (or 
almoner who acted for him) tried to identify the applicant, 
fearii^ lest he might get the dole under a false name ; and at each 
mar^ion was kept a list of persons, male and female, entitled to 
receive the allowance. ‘‘ The pilferer grabs the dole ” (sparttdam 
furunculus capiat) was a proverb. The sportula was a charity 
sufficiently important for state regulation. Nero (a.d, 54) 
reduced it to a payment in money (100 quadrantes, about is.). 
Domitian (a.d. 81) restored the custom of giving food. Subse- 
quently both practices — gifts in money and in food — ^appear to 
have been continued. 

In these conditions the Roman family steadily decayed. Its 
“ old discipline ’’ was neglected ; and Tacitus (a.d. 75), in his 
dialogue on Oratory, wrote (c, xxviii.) what might be called its 
epitaph. Of the general decline the laws of Caesar and Augustus 
to encourage marriage and to reward the parents of large families 
are sufficient evidence. 

The destruction of the working-class family must have been 
finally achieved by the imperial control of the collegia. 

In old Rome there were coq)oralions of craftsmen for common 
worship, and for the maintenance of the traditions of the craft. 

The.se; corporations were ruined by slave labourj, and 

.. . becoming .secret societies, m the time of Augustus'* were 
suppressed. Subsequently they were reorganized, and 
gave scope for much fnendliness. They often existed in connexion 
with some great house, whose chief was iheir patron and whose 
household gods they worshipped. The gilds of the poor, or rather 
of the lower orders (collegia tenuiorum), consisted of artisans and 
others, and slaves also, who paid monthly contributions to a common 
f imd to meet the expenses of worship, common meals, and funerals. 
They were not in Italy, it would seem (J. P. Waltzing, Atudes kistor, 
sur les corporations professionHelles chez les Romains, i. 145, 300), 
though they may have been in Asia Minor and elsewhere, societies 
for mutual help generally. They were chiefly funeral benefit societies. 
ITnder Severus ^a.d. 192) the collegia were extended and more 
closely organized as industrial bodies. They were protected and 
controlled, as in England m the 15th century the municipalities 
affected the cause of the craft gilds and ended by controllmg them. 
Industrial disorder was thus prevented ; the government were able 
to provide the supplies requited in Rome and the large cities with 
less risk and uncertainty ; and the workmen employed in trade, 
especially the carrying trade, became almost slaves. In the 2nd 
century, and until the invasions, there were three groups of collegia * 
(i) those engaged in various state manufactures ; (2) those engaged 
in the provision trade ; and (3) the free trades, which gradually 
lapsed into a kind of slavery. If the members of these gilds fled they 
were brought back by force. Parents had to keep to the trade to 
which they belonged ; their children had to succeed them in it. j 
A slave caste indeed had been formed of the once free workmen. 

As a charitable protest against the destruction of children, 
in the midst of a broken family life, and increasing dependence 
- and poverty, a special institution was founded (to use 

Scottish word) for the alimentation ’’ of the 
children of citizens, at first by voluntary charity and 
afterwards by imperial bounty. 

Nervalknd Trajan adopted the plan. Pliny (Ep, vii. t8) refers 
to it. ti’iphere was a desire to give more lasting and certain help 
tlmn aff allotment of food to parents. A list of children, whose 
names were on the relief tables at Rome, was accordingly drawn 
up, and a special service for their maintenance established. Two 
ihstances are recorded in inscriptions — one at Veleia, one at Bene- 
ventum. The empemr lent money for the purpose at a low per- 
€-fentage-i-±i or 5 % as against the usual 10 or la. At Veliia his loan 
amounted tq 11044,000 about /8156, hud 51 of the local 

landed proprietors mortgaged land, vaTuad At 13 or 14 million 


sesterces, as security for the debt. The interest on the emp^r's 
money at 5 % was paid into the municipal treasury, and out of it the 
chfldren were relieved. The figures seem small ; at Veleia 300 
children were assisted, of whom 36 were girls. The annual interest 
at 5 % amounted to nearly ;£4o8, which divided among 300 gives 
about 27s. a head. The figures suggest that the money served as a 
chantable supplementation of the citizens' relief in direct aid of 
the children. Apparently the scheme was widely adopted. Curators 
of high position were the patrons ; procurators acted as inspectors 
over large areas ; and quaestores alimentani undertook the local 
management. Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138), and Marcus Aurelius 
(a.d. 160), and subsequently Severus (a.d, 192) established these 
bursaries for children in the names of their wives. In the 3rd century 
the system fell into disorder. There were large arrears of pa)mients, 
and in the military anarchy that ensued it came to an end. It is of 
special interest, as indicating a new feelmg of responsibility towards 
children akin to the humane Stoicism of the Antonmes, and an 
attempt to found, apart from temples or collegia, what was in the 
nature of a public endowed charity. 

Part IV. — Jewish and Christian Charity 

With Christianity two elements came into fusion, the Jewish 
and the Greco-Roman. To trace this fusion and its results it is 
necessary to describe the Jewish system of charity, and to com- 
pare it with that of the early Christian church, to note the theory 
of love or friendship in Aristotle as representing Greek thought, 
and of charity in St Paul as representing Christian thought, and 
to mark the Roman influences which moulded the administration 
of Ambrose and Gregory and Western Christianity generally. 

In the early history of the Hebrews we find the family, clan- 
family and tribe. With the Sixodus (probably about 1390 B.c.) 
comes the law of Moses (cf. Kittel, Uist, of the Hebrews, 

Eng. trans. i. 244), the central and permanent element chaHty. 
of Jewish thought. We may compare it to the 
“ commandments of Hesiod. There is the recognition of the 
family and its obligations : “ Honour thy father and mother : 
and honour included help and support. I'here is also the law 
essential to family unity : “ Thou shalt not commit adultery ; 
and as to property there is imposed the regulation of desire : 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house.” Maimonides 
(a.d. 1135), conception of the family (x. 16), calls 

the support of adult children, “ after one is exempt from support- 
ing them,” and the support of a father or mother by a child, 
“ great acts of charity ; since kindred are entitled to the first 
consideration.” To relief of the stranger the Decalogue makes no 
reference, but in the Hebraic laws it is constantly pressed ; and 
the Levitical law (xix. 18) goes further. It first applies a new 
standard to social life : “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self.” This thought is the outcome of a deep ethical fervour — 
the element which the Jews brought into the work of charity. 
In Judges and Joshua, the “ Homeric ” books of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Hebrews appear as a passionately fierce and cruel 
people. Subsequently against their oppression of the poor the 
prophets protested with a vehemence as great as the evil was 
intense ; and their denunciations remained part of the national 
literature, a standing argument that life without charity is 
nothing worth. Thus schooled and afterwards tutored into 
discipline by the tribulation of the exile (587 B.c.), they turned 
their fierceness into a zeal, which, as their literature shows, was 
as fervent in ethics as it was in religion and ceremonial. In the 
services at the synagogues, which supplemented and afterwards 
took the place of the Temple, the Commandments were constantly 
repeated and the Law and the Prophets read ; and as the Jews 
of the Dispersion increased in number, and especially after the 
dcstru'^tion of Jehisalem, the synagogues became centres of social 
and charitable co-operation. Thus rightly would a Jewish rabbi 
say, ** On three things the world is stayed : on the Thorah (or 
tJie law), and on worship, and on the bestowal of kindness.” 
Also there was on the charitable side an indefinite power of 
expansion. Rigid in its ceremonial, there it was free. Within 
the nation, as the Prophets, and after the exile, aS' the Psalms 
show, there was the hope of a universal religion, and irith it of a 
universally recognized charity. St Paul accentuated the pro- 
hibitive side of the law and protested against it ; but, even wnile 
he was so doing, stimulated by the Jewish discipliiie, he was 
moving unfettered towards new conceptions Of charity and life-- 
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charity as the central word of the Christian life, and life as a 
participation in a higher existence — the body of Christ/^ 

To mark the line of development, we could compare — i. The 
family among the Jews and in the early Christian church ; 
2. The sources of relief and the tithe, the treatment of the poor 
and their aid, and the assistance of special classes of |^or ; 3. 
The care of strangers; and, lastly, we would consider tte 
theory of almsgiving, friendship or love, and charity. 

1. As elsewhere, property is the basis of the family. Wife and 
children are the property of the father. But the wife is held 
in high respect. In the post*exilian period the virtuous wife 
is represented as laborious as a Roman matron, a lady bounti- 
ful to the poor, and to her husband wife and friend alike. 
Monogamy without concubinage is now the rule — is taken for 
granted as right. There is no ‘‘ exposure of children.'' The 
slaves are kindly treated, as servants rather than slaves — though 
in Roman times and afterwards the Jews were great slave- 
traders. The household is not allowed to eat the bread of 
idleness. “ Six days," it was said, “ must [not mayest] thou 
work," “ Labour, if poor ; but find work, if rich." “ Whoever 
does not teach his son business or work, teaches him robbery." 
In Job xxxi., a chapter which has been called “ an inventory of 
late Old Testament morality," we find the family life developed 
side by side with the life of charity. In turn are mentioned the 
relief of the widow, the fatherless and the stranger — the classifi- 
cation of dependents m the Christian church ; and the whole 
chapter is a justification of the homely charities of a good family. 
‘‘ The Jewish religion, more especially in the old and orthodox 
form, is essentially a family religion " (C. G. Montefiore, Religion 
of Ancient Hebrews). 

In the early documents of the Church the fifth commandment 
is made the basis of family life (cf. Eph, vi. i ; A post. Const, 
ii. 32, iv. II — if we take the first six books of the Apost, Const, 
as a composite production before a.d. 300, representing Judaeo- 
Christian or Eastern church thought). But two points are 
prominent. Duties are insisted on as reciprocal (cf. especially 
St Paul's Epistles), as, e.g. between husband and wife, parent 
and child, master and servant. Charity is mutual ; the family 
is a circle of reciprocal duties and charities. This implies a 
principle of the greatest importance in relation to the social 
utility of charity. Further reference will be made to it later. 
Next the ** thou shalt love thy neighbour " is translated from 
its position as one among many sayings to the chief place as a 
rule of life. In the Didache or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
(Jewish-Christian, c. 90-120 a.d.) the first commandment in “ the 
way of life " is adapted from St Matthew’s Gospel thus : “ First, 
thou shalt love God who made thee ; secondly, thy neighbour 
as thyself ; and all things whatsoever thou wouldst not have 
done to thee, neither do thou to another." A principle is thus 
applied which touches all social relations in which the “ self '' 
can be made the standard of judgment. Of this also later. To 
touch on other points of comparison : the earlier documents 
seem to ring with a reiterated cry for a purer family life (cf. the 
second, the negative, group of commandments in the Didachi^ 
and the judgment of the apocalyptic writings, such as the 
Revelations of Peter, &c.) ; and, sharing the Jewish feeling, the 
riper conscience of the Christian community formulates and 
accepts the injunctiorl to preserve infant life at every stage. 
It advocates, indeed, the Jewish purity of family life with a 
missionary fervour, and it makes of it a condition of church 
membership. The Jewish rule of labour is enforced (^Ap. Const, 
ii. 63). If a stranger settle (Didache, xii, 3) among the brother- 
hood, let him work and eat." And the father (ConstiL iv. 11) 
IS to teach the children "such trades as arc agreeable and 
suitable to their need." And the charities to the widow, the 
fatherless, are organized dri Jewish lines. 

2. The sources of relief among the Jews were the threfe gifts of’ 
com : (i) the mmers of the field (cf. Lev. xix. &c*), amounting 
to a i$ixtieth part of it; (2) the gleanings, a definite minimum 
dropped in the process Of reaping (Maimonides, Lam bf the 

rdaiing ia the Poor, iv^ i);, (3) com overlooked and 
left behind So it im wi^ the and with all crops that 


were harvested, as opposed, e.g, to figs, that were gathered Iron 
time to time. These gilts were divisible three times in the day 
so as to suit the convenience of the poor (Maim. ii. 17), and th 
poor had a right to them. They are indeed a poor-rate paid ii 
kind such as, in early times would naturally spring up among ai 
agricultural people. Another gift " out of the seed of th 
earth,” is the tithe. In the post-exilian period the septennial 
was in force. Each year a fiftieth part of the produce (Maini 
yi. 2, and Deut. xviii. 4) was given to the priest (the class whicl 
in the Jewish state was supported by the community). Of th 
remainder one-tenth went to the Levite, and one-tentli in thre 
years of the septennium was retained for pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
in two given to the poor. In the seventh year " all things wer 
in common." Supplementing these gifts were alms to ^1 wh 
asked ; “ and he who gave less than a tenth of his means was 
man of evil eye " (Maim. vii. 5). All were to give alms, eve 
the poor themselves who were in receipt of relief. Refuse 
might be punished with stripes at the hand of the Sanhedrin 
At the Temple alms for distribution to the worthy poor wer 
placed by worshippers in the cell of silence ; and it is said tha 
in Palestine at meal times the table was open to all comers. A 
the synagogues extended, and possibly after the fall of Jerusaler 
(a.d. 70), the collections of alms was further systematized, Ther 
were two collections. In each city alms of the box or ches 
(kupha) were collected for the poor of the city on each Sabbat 
eve (later, monthly or thrice a year), and distributed in mone; 
or food for seven days. 'Pwo collected, three distributed. Thre 
others gathered and distributed daily alms of the baske 
(tamchui). These were for strangers and wayfarers — casuu 
relief " for the poor of the whole world." In the Jewish synu 
gogue community from early times the president (parnass) an< 
treasurer were elected annually with seven heads of the con 
gregation (see Abraham’s Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p, 54J 
and sometimes special officers for the care of the poor. A stal 
of almoners was thus forthcoming. In addition to these collec 
tions were the pruta given to the poor before prayers {Maim. ^ 
15), and moneys gathered to help particular cases (cf. /ewis> 
Life, p. 322) by circular letter. There were also gifts at marriage 
and funerals ; and fines imposed for breach of the communa 
ordinances were reserved for the poor. The distinctive featur 
of the Jewish charity was the belief that " the poor would no 
cease out of the land," and that therefore on charitable ground 
a permanent provision should be made for them — a poor-^rate, ii 
fact, subject to stripes and distraint, if necessary (Maim. vii. 10 
and generally cf, articles on " Alms " and " Charity " in thi 
Jewish Encyclopaedia), 

If we compare this with the early church we find the following 
sources of relief : (1) The Eucharistic offerings, some comumccl a 
the time, some carried homo, some reserved for the alisent (se< 
Hatch, Early Church, p. 40), The ministration, like the Eucharist 
was connected with the love feast, and was at first dally (Acts ii 
42, vi. I, and the Didache). (2) Freewill offerings and first-fruit 
and voluntary tithes (Ap. Con. ii. 25) brought to the bishop >an< 
used tor the poor — orphans, widows, the afflicted and stranger 
in distress, and for the clergy, deaconesses, &c. (3) Collection 
in churches on Sundays and week-days, alms-boxes and gifts t< 
the poor by worshippers as they entered church ; also collectioni 
for special purposes (cf, for Christians at Jerusalem^ Apart fron 
“ the comers," &c,, the sources of relief in the Chrmtian and Jcwisl 
churches are the same. The separate Jewish tithe for the poor 
which (Maim, vi, ii, 13) might be used in part by the donof a 
personal charity, disappears. A voluntary tithe remains, in par 
used for the poor. We do not hear of strijpes and distraint, but ii 
both bodies there is a penitential system and excommunicatioi 
(cf. Jewish Life, p. 52), and in both a settlement of disputes withii 
the body (Clem. Horn. iii. 67). In both, too, there is tne abundan 
alms provided in the belief of the permanence of poverty and the dutj 
of giving to all who ask. As to administration in the early chiircl 
(Acts vi. 3), we find Oeven dcaOom, the number of the local Jcwisl 
cotuicil j and later there were in Rome seven ecclesiastical mile 
dismcts, each in charge of a deacon. The deacon acted as thi 
minister of the bishop [Bp, Clem, to Jam. xii.), reporting to Mtt 
and giving as he dictated {Ap, Con, ii, 30, 31). He at first combiner 
discmOinaiy powers with cnaritable. Th© presbyters also (Polycatp 
Ad Phil, o. 69--153), forming p. 69) a kind of bishop'i 

council, visited the sick, Ac. The bishop was presidMt aid treasurer 
The bishop was tbus the trustee Of the poor. By reason ol I4i4 
chnreheS' core of orphans; re(^ionsibilitie& of titisteeftl|ip aUi 
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devolved on iiim. Ihe temples ivere iti pagan times diepositorics of 
n^Offtey* Probably the ehurctea were al«o. 

Great stress is laid by the Jews on the duty of gentleness 
to the poor (Maim. x. 5)^ The woman was to have first attention 
(Maim. vi. 13). If the applicant was hungry he was to be fed, 
and then examined to learn whether he was a deceiver (Maim, 
vii. 6). Assistance was to be given according to the want — 
clothes, household things, a wife or a husband-^-and according 
to the poor man’s station in life. For widows and orphans the 

gleanings ” were left. Both arc the recognized objects of 
charity (Mhim. x. 16, 17). “ The poor and the orphan were to be 
emploj^d in domestic affairs in preference to servants-’’ The 
dower was a constant form of help. The ransoming of slav es 
took precedence of relief to the poor. The highest degree of 
alms-deed (Maim-^ x. 7) was '' to yield support to him who is 
cast down> either by means of gifts, or by loan, or by commerce, 
or by procuring for him traffic with others. Thus his hand 
bccometh strengthened, exempt from the necessity of soliciting 
succour from any created being.'’ 

If we compare the Christian methods we find but slight 
difference. The absoluteness of “ Give to him that asketh ” 
15 in the Dtilache checked by the Woe to him that receives : 
for if any receives having need, he shall be guiltless, but he that 
has no need shall give account, . . , and coming into distress 
... he shall not come out thence till he hath paid the last 
farthing.” It is the duty of the bishop to know who is most 
worthy of assistance (Ap. Con, ii. 3, 4) ; and “ if any one is in 
want by gluttony, drunkenness, or idleness, he does not deserve 
assistance, or to be esteemed a member of the church.” The 
widow assumes the position not only of a recipient of alms, but 
a drurch worker. Some were a private charge, some were 
maintained by tlie church. The recognized ‘‘ widow ” was 
maintained : she was to be sixty years of age (cf. i Tim. v. 9 and 
Ap, Con, iii. i), and was sometimes tempted to become a bedes- 
woman and gossipy pauper, if one may judge from the texts. 
Remarriage was not approved. Orphans were provided for by 
members of the churches. The virgins formed another class, as, 
contrary to the earlier feeling, marriage came to bo held a state 
of lesser sanctity. They too seem to have been also, in part at 
least, church workers. Thus round the churches grew up new 
groups of recognized dependents ; but tlie older theory of charity 
was broad and practical — ^akin to that of Maimonides. Love 
all your brethren, performing to oiphans the part of parents, to 
widows that of husbands, affording them sustenance with all 
kindliness, arranging marriages for those who are m their prime, 
and for those who are without a profession the means of necessary 
support througji employment : giving work to the artificer and 
alms to the incapable (Ep. Clem, to James viii.). 

4. The Jews in pre-Christian and Talmudic times supported 
the stranger or wayfarer by the distribution of food {tamchni)\ 
the strangers were lodged in private houses, and there were inns 
provided at which no money was taken (cf* Jewish Life, p. 314). 
Subsequently, besides these methods, special societies were 
formed ** for the entertainment of the resident poor and of 
strangers.*’ There were commendatory letters also. These con- 
ditions prevailed in the Christian church also. The Xenodocheion, 
coming by direct succession alike from Jewish and Greek pre- 
cedents, was the first form of Christian hospital both for strangers 
and for members of the Christian churches. In the Christian 
community the endowment charity comes into existence in the 
4th centuiy, among the Jews not till the r3th. The charities 
of the synagogue without separate societies sufficed. 

We may now compare the conceptions of Jeufs and Christians 
on charity with those of the Greeks. There are twoj chief cx^ ; 
ponents of the diveirse views — Aristotle and St Paul ; 
for to simplify the issues we refer to them only. 

, Thoughts such as Aristotle’s, recast by the Stoic 
Panactitis (185-1^2 and used by Cicero in his 
Ofiiciis, be^me in the hands of St Ambrose arguments 
fot the direction of the cle^ in the founding of the medieval 
chufch i mi in the ijtih century Aristotk reasserts his mfluehiC^ 
liiroiigh' «uoh loaders of medieval thought m f homas Aquinas- 


St Paul’s chapters on charity, not fully appreciated and under- 
stood, one is inclined to think, have perhaj^ more than any other 
words prevented an absolute lapse into the materialism of alms- 
giving. After him we think of St Francis, the greatest of a group 
of men who, seeking reality in life, revived charity ; but to the 
theory of ch^ity it might almost be said that since Aristotle and 
St Paul nothing has been added until we come to the economic 
and moral issues which Dr Chalmers explained and illustrated. 

The problem turns on the conception (t) of purpose, {2) of the 
self, and (3) of charity, love or friendship as an active force in 
social life. To the Greek, or at least to Greek philosophic 
thought, purpose was the measure of goodness. To have no 
purpose was, so far as the particular act was concerned, to be 
simply irrational ; and the less definite the purpose tlie more 
irrational the act. This conception of purpose was the touch- 
stone of family and social life, and of the civic life also. In no 
sphere could goodness be irrational. To say that it was without 
purpose was to say that it was without reality. So far as the 
actor was concerned, the main purpose of right action was the 
good of the soul (\^»’xv) ; and by the soul was meant the better 
self, ** the ruling part ” acting in harmony with every faculty 
and function of the man. With faculties constantly trained and 
developed, a higher life was gradually developed in the soul. 
We are thus, it might be said, what we become. The gates of 
the higher life are within us. The issue is whether we will open 
them and pass in. 

Consistent with this is the social purpose. Love or fnendvship 
is not conceived by Aristotle except in relation to social life. 
Society is based on an interchange of services. This interchange 
in one senes of acts we call justice ; in another friendship or 
love. A man cannot be just unless he has acquired a certain 
character or habit of mind ; and hence no just man will act 
witliout knowledge, previous deliberation and definite purpose. 
So also will a friend fulfil these conditions m his acts of love or 
friendship. In the love existing between good men there is 
continuance and equality of service ; but m tlie case of bene- 
factor and benefited, in deeds of charity, in fact, there is no such 
equality. The satisfaction is on one side but often not on the 
other. (The dilemma is one that is pressed, though no]t satisfac- 
torily, in Cicero and Seneca.) The reason for this will be found, 
Aristotle suggests, in the feeling of satisfaction which men 
experience m action. We realize ourselves m oyr deeds — throw 
ourselves into them, as people say ; and this is happiness. 
What We make we like : it is part of us. On the other hand, 
in the person benefited there may be no corresponding action,, 
and in so far as there is not, there is no exchange of service or the 
contentment that arises from it. The “ self ” of the recipient 
is not drawn out. On the contrary, he may be made worse, 
and feel tlie uneasiness and discontent that result from this. 
In truth, to complete Aristotle’s argument, the good deed on one 
side, as it represents the best self of the benefactor, should on the 
other side draw out the best self of the person benefited. And 
where there is not ultimately this result, there is not effective 
friendship or charity, and consequently there is no personal or 
social satisfaction. The point may be pushed somewhat further. 
In recent developments of charitable work the term friendly 
visitor ” is applied to persons who endeavour to help families 
in distress on the lines of associated charity. It represents the 
work of charity in one definite light. So far as the relation is 
mutual, it cannot at the outset be said to exist. The ebaritaWe 
friend wishes to befriend another ; but at first there may be no 
reciprooal feeling of friendship on the other’s part — indeed, 
such E feeling may never be created- The effort to reciprocate 
kindness by ^coming what the friend desires may be too painful 
to make. Or the two may be on different planes, one not rejally 
befriending, but giving without intelligence, the other not really 
endeavouring to charge his nature, but receiving help solely 
with a yiew to immediate advantage# The would*be tefriender 
may despairing oim man,” expeting nothing in return ; 

but 'if, in, fnct>Jiiei:e is never any kind ipf return, the friendship 
notueUy< fails ql its purpose, and the ^ frjend^s” sgtisfaotaon is 
Iost» mneept P tbat he may/^ hgve loved mutih.” In any case, 
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according to this theory friendship, love and charity represent 
the mood from which spring social acts, the value of which will 
depend on the knowledge^ deliberation and purpose with which 
they are done, and accordingly as they ao^ire value on this 
account will they give lasting satisfaction to both parties. 

St Paul’s position is different. He seems at iirst sight to ignore 
the state and social life. He lays stress on motive force rather 
than on purpose. He speaks as an outsider to the state, though 
technically a citizen. His mind assumes towards it the extend 
Judaic position, as though he belonged to a society of settlers 
(#4ipo(KOi). Also, as he expects the millennium, social life and 
its needs arc not uppermost in his thoughts. He considers charity 
in relation to a community of fellow-believers — drawn together 
in congregations. His theory springs from this social base, though 
it over-arches life itself. He is intent on creating a spiritual 
association. He conceives of the spirit (wv^vfia) as “ an imma- 
terial personality.” It transcends the soul and is the 

Christ life, the ideal and spiritual life. Christians participate 
in it. and they thus become part of “ the body of Christ,” 
whicn exists by virtue of love — love akin to the ideal life, dyawif. 
The word represents the love that is instinct with reverence, 
and not love {<f>iXia) which may have in it some quality of passion. 
This love is the life of ‘‘ the body of Christ.” Therefore no act 
done without it is a living act — but, on the contrary, must be 
dead — an act in which no part of the ideal life is blended. On the 
individual act or the purpose no stress is laid. It is assumed that 
love, because it is of this intense and exalted type, will find the 
true purpose in the particular act. And, when the expectation of 
the millennium passed away, the theory of this ideal charity 
remained as a motive force available for whatever new conditions, 
spiritual or social, might arise. Nevertheless, no sooner does this 
charity touch social conditions, than the necessity asserts itself 
of submitting to the limitations which knowledge, deliberation 
and purpose impose. This view had been depreciated or ignored 
by Christians, who have been content to rely upon the strength 
of their motives, or perhaps have not realized what the Greeks 
understood, that society was a natural organism (Arist. PoL 
1253A), which develops, fails or prospers in accordance with 
definite laws. Hence endless failure in spite of some success. 
For love, whether we idealize it as uyaTr?; or consider it a social 
instinct as <f>tXLa, cannot be love at all unless it quickens the 
intelligence as much as it animates the will. It cannot, except 
by some confusion of thought, be held to justify the indulgence 
of emotion irrespective of moral and social results. Yet, though 
this fatal error may have dominated thought for a lung time, it 
is hardly possible to attribute it to St Paul's theory of charity 
when the very practical nature of Judaism and early Christianity 
is considered. In his view the misunderstanding could not arise. 
And to create a world or body ” of men and women linked to- 
gether by love, even though it be outside the normal life of the 
community, was to create a new form of religious organization, 
and to achieve for it (so far as it was achieved) what, muiatis 
mutandis, Aristotle hdd to be the indispensable condition of 
social life, friendship “ the greatest good of states,” 

for Socrates and all the world declare,” he wrote, that ‘‘the 
unity of the state ” is “ created by friendship ” (Arist. PoL ii. 
12612 b). 

It should, however, be considered to what extent chanty in the 
Christian cliurch was devoid of social purpose, (i) The Jewish con- 
ceptions of chari^ passed, one might almost say, m their complete- 
ness into the Christiati church. Prayer, the petition and the purging 
of the mmd, fastings the hunuliation of the body, and alms, as part of 
the same submissive renunciation of possessions — all 

these formed part of the discipline that was to create the religteus 
mood. Alms nenceforth become a definite part of the religious 
discipline and service. Humility and poverty hereafter appear as 
yoked virtues^and many problems of charity are raised in regard to 
them. The non-Christian no less than the Christian world appreciate 
more and more the need of self-discipline (64nai<nt ) ; and it seems 
as though in tjie first two centuries a.d. those who may have thought 
of reinvigotatifig society searched for the remedy rather in the 
preaching and prictice of temperance than in the application of 
ideas that were the outcome of the observation of socialor economic 
conditions. Having no object of this kind as its mark, almsmving 
took the place of charity, and, as Christxan&ty triumphed, the lamily 
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life, ies^d of reviving, continued to deC»y. while the. vhttaes of 
the disupline o| the body, coosidered apart fawn social became 
an end in themselves, and it was desired rather to anniliilale instinct 
than to control it. Possibly this was a necessary phase in a moy#- 
ment of progress, but however that be, charity, as 9t Paul undemto^ 
it* had in it no part. ( 2 ) But the evil went iarther. Jewish ixdigiouili 
philosophy is not elaborated as a consistent whole by any one writer. 
It is rather a miscellany of maxims , and again and again, as in much 
religious thought, side issues avssume me principal place. The 
direct effect or the charitable act, or almsgiving, in ignored. Many 
thoughts and motives are blended. The Jows spoke of poor 
as the moans of the rich man's salvation. St , Chrysostom empha- 
sizes this : ** If there were no poor, the greater part o( you?“ sins 
would not be removed : they are the healers Of your wounds " 
{Bom. xiv., Timothy, Ac., St Cyprian on works and alms). Alms 
are the medicine of sin. And the same thought is 'vTorked into the 
penitential system. Augustine speaks of “ penance such as fasting, 
almsgiving and prayer for breaches of the Decalogue ** (Reich<d. 
Manual oj Canon Law, p. 23) ; and many other references might ht 
cited. “ Pecuniary penances {Ib, 134), m so far as they were re- 
laxations of, or substitutes for, bodily penances, were permitted 
because of the greater good thereby accruing to others^' mud, 
this case they were — a.d. 1284 —legally enforceable under English 
statute law). The penitential system takes for granted that the 
almsmving is good for others and puts a premium on it, even though in 
fact it were done, not with any definite object, but really for the 
good of the penitent. Thus eumsgiving becomes detached from 
charity on the one side and from social good on the other. Still further 
is it vulgarized by another confusion of thought. It is considered 
that the alms are paid to the credit of the giver, and are realized 
as such by him in the after-world ; or even that by alms present 
prosperity may be obtained, or at least evil accident avoided. Thus 
motives were blended, as indeed they now are. with the result that 
the gift assumed a greater importance than the charity, by which 
alone the gift should have been sanctified, and its actual effect 
was habitually overlooked or treated as only partially relevant. 

(3) The Christian maxim of 'Toving (dydinj) one’s neighbour as one's 
self " sets a standard of chanty. Its relations are idealized accord- 
ing as the self " is understood , and thus the good self becomes 
the measure of charity. In this sense, the nobler the self the com- 
pleter the charity ; and the charity of the best men, men W'ho 
love and understand their neighbours best, having regard to their 
chief good, is the best, the most effectual charity. Further, if in 
what we consider " best " we give but a lesser place to social purpose 
or even allow it no place at all, our self '' will have n6 sufficient 
social aim and our charity little or no social result. For this “ self,” 
however, religion has substituted not St Paul's conception of the 
spirit (vj/cOua), but a soul, conceived as endowed with a substantial 
nature, able to enjoy and suffer quasi-material rewards and punish- 
ments in the after-life ; and in so far as the safeguard of this soul 
by good deeds or almsgiving has become a paramount object, the 
purjxise of charitable action has been translated from the actual 
world to another sphere. Thus, as we have seen, the aid of the poor 
has been considered not an object m itself, but as a means by wnich 
the almsgiver effects his own ulterior purpose and ” makes God hi» 
debtor.'' The problem thus handled raises the question of reward 
and also of punishment. Properly, from the point of view of charity, 
both are excluded. Wo may indeed act from a complexity of 
motives and expect a complexity of rewards, and undoubtealy a 
good act docs refresh the ” self," and may as a result, though not as 
a reward, win approval. But in reality reward, if the word be used 
at all, IS according to purpose ; and the only reward of a deed lies 
m the fulfilment of its purpose. In the the ory of almsgiving which 
we are discussing, however, act and reward an; on different planes. 
The reward is on that of a future life ; the act related to a distressed 
person here and now. The interest in the act on the doer’s part lies 
in its post-mortal consequences to himaelf, and not either wholly 
or chiefly m the act itself. Nor, a^ the interest ends with the act 
—the giving — can the intelligence be quickened by it. Tlie 
questions “ iiow ? by whom ? with what object ? on what plan ? 
with what result ? ” receive no detailed comsideratioti* at all. Two 
general reeults follow. In so far as it is thus practised, almsgiving 
is out of sympathy with social progress. It is indeed alien to 
Next also the self-contained, self-sustained poverty that will have 
no relief and does without it, is outside the range Of ifs thought imd 
understanding. On the other hand, this alms^ving is equally in-* 
capable of inmienciug the weak and the vicious ; and thoSo who arc 
suffering from illness or trouble it has not the width of vision to 
understand not the moral energy to .support so that they shall not 
fall out of the rahks of the self-supportmg. It believes that the 
pc^r ” will not cease out of the land* Afid indeed, however great 
might be the economic {xrogress of the people, it* is not hltwly thkt 
the poor will cease, if the alms ^ven in this qpirit be largi^ enough in 
amount to ai9^t social conditions scripuslv pne way or the other. 
When we measure the effects of charffy;; this h^eritaiioe of 
divided tihdught and ^consistent cdunseli must be given itt full 
weight; 

The sub^iipostoUt dbiutch was a'Coh|fiwgE{ion> a synagofiigL 
the cientre ol a system of voluntary and pemtud zeliefi coninttoa 
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WitJi the congregational meals (or dyawat) and the Eucharist, 
and under the supervision 6f no single officer or bishop. Out 
ojf this was developed a system of relief controlled by 
bishop, who was assisted chiefly by deacons or 
it€ pmriab presbyters, while the dyarai, consisting of offerings 
laid before the altar, still remained. Subsequently 
the mehl was separated from the sacrament, and 
^ ^ became a dole of food, or poor people’s meal — e,g, in 
St Augustine*® time in western Africa — and it was not allowed 
to be served m churches (a.d. 391), As religious asceticism 
became dominant, the sacrament was taken fasting ; it appeared 
unseemly that men and women should meet together for such 
purposes, and the ayairat fell out of repute. Simultaneously 
it would seem that the parish (wapoiKia) became from a con- 
gregational settlement a geographical area. 

The organization of relief at Rome illustrates both a type of 
administration and a transition. St Gr^ory’s reforms (a.d. 590) 
largely developed it. The first factor in the transition was the 
church fund of the second period of Christianity, about a.d. 150 
to after 208 (Tertullian, ApoL 39). It served as a friendly fund, 
was supported by voluntary gifts, and was used to succour and 
to bury the poor, to help destitute and orphaned children, 
old household slaves and those who suffered for the faith. This 
fund is quite different from the collegia tenuiorum or juneratica 
of the Romans, which were societies to which the members paid 
stipulated sums at stated periods, for funeral benefits or for com- 
mon meals (J. P. Waltzing, Corporaiions projessionnelles chez 
hs RomainSy i. 313). It represents the charitable centre round 
which the parochial system developed. That system was 
adopted probably about the middle of the 3rd century, but in 
Rome the diaconate probably remained centralized. At the 
end of the 4th century Pope Anastasius had founded deaconries 
in Rome, and endowed them largely to meet the frequent 
demands of the diaconate.” Gregory two hundred years later 
reorganized the system. He divided the fourteen old “ regjons ” 
into seven ecclesiastical districts and thirty ''titles ” (or parishes). 
The parishes were under the charge of sixty-six priests ; the 
districts were eleemosynary divisions. Each was placed under 
the charge of a deacon, not (Greg. Ep. xi. and xxviii.) under the 
priests (presbyteri iitularii). Over the deacons was an archdeacon. 
It was the duty of the deacons to care for the poor, widows, 
orphans, wards, and old people of their several districts. They 
inquired in regard to those who were relieved, and drew up under 
the guidance of the bishop the register of poor ^matricula). 
Only these received regular relief. In each district was an 
hospital or office for alms, of which the deacon had charge, 
assisted by a steward (or oeconomus). Here food was given and 
meals were taken, the sick and poor were maintained, and orphan 
or foundling children lodged. The churches of Rome smd of 
other large towns possessed considerable estates, " the patrimony 
of the patron saints,” and to Rome belonged estates in Sicily 
which had not been ravaged by the invaders, and they continued 
to pay to it their tenth of corn, as they had done since Sicily 
was conquered. Four times a year (Milman, LaU Christ ii. 117) 
the shares of the (1) dergy and papal officers, (2) churches’“tod 
monasteries, and (3) hospitals, deaconries and ecclesiastical 
wards for the poor,” were cdculated in money and distributed ; 
and the first day in every month St Gregory distributed to the 
poor in kind com, wine, cheese, vegetables, bacon, meal, fish 
and oil. The sick and infirm were superintended by persons 
appointed to inspect every street. Before the pope sat down to his 
own meal a portion was separated and sent out to the hungry at 
his door. The Roman plebs had thus become the poot of Christ 
{paupms Christt)y and under that title were t^ipg fed by civica 
mnom and sporMa as their ancestors had been ; and the deacon- 
ries had supmeded the ** regions ” and the " steps ” from which 
the com hfid been distributed. The kospititm was now part of a 
common organisation bf relief, arid the sick were visited according 
to Jewish and early Christian precedent. How far kindly Romans 
visited the sick of their day we do not know. Alms and the 
mnona were now, it would seem, administered concurrentiy ; 
and there was a system pf poor relief independent of the churches 


and their alms (unless these, organized, as m Scottish towns, 
on the ancient ecclesiastical lines, were paid wholly or in part to a 
central diaconate fund). Muchhad changed, but in much Roman 
thought still prevailed. 

On lines similar to these the organization of poor relief in the 
middle ages was developed. In the provinces in the later empire 
the senate or ordo decurionum wa*e responsible for the public 
provisioning of the towns (Fustel de Coulanges, La Gauk romaincy 
p. 251), and no doubt the care of the poor would thus in some 
measure devolve on them in times of scarcity or distress. On 
the religious side, on the other hand, the churches would probably 
be constant centres of almsgiving and relief ,• and then, further, 
when the Roman municip^ system had decayed, each citizen 
(as in Charlemagne’s time, 742-814) was required to support his 
I own dependants— a step suggestive of much after-history. 

I The change in sentiment and method could hardly be more 
strongly marked than by a comparison of “ the Teaching ” with 
St Ambrose’s (334*397) ‘^Duties of the Clergy” {Ds Officiis Mim- 
strorum). For the old instinctive obedience to a command there is 
now an endeavour to find a reasoned basis for charitable action. 
Pauperism is recognized. ” Never was the greed of beggars greater 
than it IB now. . . . They want to empty the purses of the poor, 
to deprive therii of the means of support. Not content with a little, 
they ask for more. . . . With lies about their lives they ask for 
further sums of money.” ” A method in giving is necessary.” But 
in the suggestions made there is little consistency. Liberality is 
urged as a means of gaming the love of the people ; a new and a 
false issue is thus raised. The relief is neitlicr to be ” too freely given 
to those who arc unsuitable, nor too sparingly bestowed uj^on the 
needy.” Ever3rwhere there is a doctrine of the mean reflected 
through Cicero’s De Officiis, the doctrine insufficiently stated, as 
though it were a mean of quantity, and not that rightly tempered 
mean which is the harmony of opposing moods. The poor are not 
to be sent away empty. Those rejected by the church are not to 
be left to the “ outer darkness ” of an earlier Christianity. They 
must be supplied if they are m want. The methodic giver is ” hard 
towards none, but is free towards all.” ConvSequcntly none are 
refused, and no account is taken of the regeneration that may spring 
up in a man from the effort towards self-help which refusal may 
originate. Thus after all it appears that method means no more 
than this — to give sometimes more, sometimes less, to all needy 
people. In the small congregational church of early Christianity, 
each member of which was admitted on the conditions of strictest 
discipline, the common alms of the faithful could hardly have done 
much harm within the body, even though outside they created and 
kept alive a horde of vagrant alms-seekers and pretenders. Now 
in this department at least the church had become thci state, and 
discipline and a close knowledge of one's fellow-Chnstians no longer 
safeguarded the alms. From Cicero is borrowed the thought of 
” active help,” which ” is often grander and more noble,” but the 
thought is not worked out. Frorri the social side the problem is not 
understood or even stated, and hence no principle of charity or of 
charitable administration is brought to light in the investigation. 
Still there are rudiments of the economics of chanty m the praise of 
Joseph, who made the people btiy the com, lor otherwise ” they 
would have given up cultivating the soil ; for he who has the use 
of what is another’s often neglects his own.” Perhaps, as St Augus- 
tine inspired the theology of the middle ages, we may say that St 
Ambrose, in the mmgled motives, indefiniteness, and kindliiiess of this 
book, stands for the charity of the middle ages, except in so far as 
the movement which culminated in the brotherhood of St Francis 
awakened the intelligence of the world to wider issues. 

In Constantinople the pauperism seems to have been extreme. 
The corn supplies of Africa were diverted there in great part 
when it became the capital of the empire. This must have 
left to Rome a larger scope for the development of the civic- 
religious administration of relief. St Chrysostom’s sermons give 
no impression of the rise of any new administrative force, alike 
sagacious and dominant The appeal to give alms is constant, 
but the positive counsel on charitable work is nit The people 
had the annona civicay and imperial gifts, com, allowances 
{solaria) from the treasury granted for the poor and needy, 
and an armual gift of 50 gold pounds (rather more than £1400) 
for funerals. Besides these there were many institutions, and 
the begging and the almsgiving at the church doors. The land 
could not support the lazy and valiant beggars.” There were 
public works provided for them ; if they refused to work on 
them they were to be driven away. The sick might visit the 
capital^ hut must be registered and sent back (a.d. 382)^- the 
sturdy beggar was condemned to slavery^ So little did alms 
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effect Arid in t±ue East monastidsm seems to have produced 
no firmness of purpose such as led to the organizatioa of the 
church and of charitaUe relief under St Gregory. 

Another movement of the Byzantine period was the estaUish- 
ment of the endowed charity. The Jewish syni^ogue long served 
as a place for the reception of strangers — a religious 
Probably the strangers referred to in “ the Teaching ” were so 
entertained. The table of the bishop and a room in his house 
served as the guest-chamber, for which afterwards a separate 
building was instituted. In the East the Jewish charitable 
inn first appears, and there took place the earliest extension of 
institutions. Th^e was probably a demand for an elaboration 
of institutions as social changes made themselves felt in the 
churches. We have seen this in the case of the dyamj. Similar 
changes would affect other branches of charitable work. The 
hospital (hospitalitm, ^€1^80x^401/) is defined as a house of 
God in which strangers who lack hospitality are received 
(vSiiiccrus, Thesaur,), a home separated from the church ; and 
round the church> out of the primitive ^cvo&)xeioi/ of early 
Christian times and the entertainment of strangers at the houses 
of members of the community, would grow up other similar 
charities. In a.d. 321 licence was given by Constantine to leave 
property to the Church. The churches were thus placed in the 
same position as pagan temples, and though subsequently 
Valentinian (a.d. 379) withdrew the permission on account 
of the shameless legacy-hunting of the clergy, in that period 
much must have been done to endow church and charitable 
institutions. In the same period grew to its height the passion 
for raonasticism. This affected the parish and the endowed 
charity alike. Under its influence the deacon as an almoner 
tends to disappear, except where, as in Rome, there is an elabor- 
ate system of relief. Nor docs it seem that deaconesses, widows, 
and virgins continued to occupy their old position as chunh 
workers and alms-receivers. Naturally when marriage was 
considered “in itself an evil, perhaps to be tolerated, but still 
degrading to human nature,*’ and (a.d. 385) the marriage of 
the clergy was prohibited, men, except those in charge of parishes, 
and women would join regular monastic bodies ; the deacon, 
as almoner, would disappear, and tire “ widows ” and virgins 
would become nuns. Thus tliere would grow up a large body 
of men and women living segregated in institutions, and forming 
a leisured class able to superintend institutional charities. And 
now two new officers appear, the eleemosynarius or almoner 
and the oeconotnus or ^steward (already an assistant treasurer 
to tlie bishop), who superintend and distribute the alms and 
manage the property of the institution. (In the first six books 
of the AposL ConstiL, A.D. 300, these officers are not mentioned.) 
In these circumstances the hospitium or hospital Karay^ 

yiov) assumes a new character. It becomes in St Basil's hands 
(a.d. 330-379) a resort oot only for those who “ visit it from 
time to time as they pass by, but also for those who need some 
treatment in illness.'* And round St Basil at Caesarea there 
springs up a colony of institutions. Four kinds principally are 
mentioned in the Theodosian code : (i) the guest-houses 
&)xettt) ; (2) the poor-houses (7rT<*ix€ia), where the poor {mendict) 
were housed and maintained .(the Trrwxctoi' was a general term 
also applied to all houses for the poor, the aged, orphans and 
sick) ; (3) there were orphanages (Qp 4 >avfiTpQ^kia) for orphans 
and war^ ; and (4) there were houses for infant children 
Tp0<f^€la). Thus a large number of endowed charities had grown 
up. This new movement it is necessary to consider in connexion 
with the law relating to religipus property ari4 bequests, in its 
bearing on the rule of the monasteries, and in its effect on the 
family. 

Thb saci^d pre^erty {res sacra) of Roman law consisted of things 
dedicated to me gods by the pontiff with the approval of the civil 
authority* in turn* the people, the senate and the emperor. Things 
kK consecrated were inalienable. Apart from this in the empire* 
the tnunicipalities as they grew up were considered “ juristic persona 
who were entitled to receive and hold property. In a similar position 
Were aufhorieed collegia, amongst which were the mutual aid societihs 
reforred to above. Ohrletkne associit^ in these eocicnids woutd 
teove Itganles ha them» Time (Wi M. Ramsay, €i$ie$ and BMopeim 


of Phrygia, L i. 119) an insciipftion mentions a l>eqiiest (possibly by 
a Chriatian) to the council (#iwfd)|MOf») ol t% presidents q| the oyers 
in purple lor a ceremonial, on the conditioii that, il th# oerecn^ny 
be neglected, the legacy shall become the pre^Murty of the gik) w 
the care of nurslings ; and in ike same Way a bluest is left ui Romo 
(Ofolli 4420) for a memoiml saenhee* on the condition that* if it be 
not perfonnod, double the cost be paid to the treasury of tW com^ 
supply ifisco staiioms afinonae). No unauthorized collegia conW 
receive a legacy. “ The law recognizt cl no irectlom of association.** 
Nor could atny private individual create a fOunilatiou with separate 
property of its own. Property could only b© Wft to an autboruied 
juristic person* boing a inunicipaUty or a coUegium, But aa the 
problem of poverty -was conaidereil from a broaclor atandpouit, there 
was a desire to deal with it m a more permanent manner than by 
the annona civtca. The pmri ahvientam (see aliove} were considered 
to hold their property as part of the fiscm or propt rty, of the state. 
Pliny (Ep vii. 18), seekmg a method of endowment, -transferred 
property in land to the steward of public property, and then took 
It back again subject to a permanent charge for tlie aid of ebikheu 
of freemen. By the law of Constantine and subfae(|uent lawRiio 
such devices were necessary. Widows or deaconesses, or virgins 
dedicated to God, or nuns (a.d. 455), could leave bequests to a 
church or moniorial church (martvrum), or to a priest or a monk, or 
to the j>oor in any shape or form, in writing or without it. 1-ater 
(a.d. 475) donations of every kind, *' to the person ol any martyr, 
or apostle, or prophet, or the holy angels,*' for building an oratoiy 
were made valid, even if tlie building were promised only and not 
begun ; and the same rule applied to inlirmarie.s (mroKCiMla) and 
poor . houses (vrwx^ui) — the bisliop or steward being competent 
to appear as plaintiff m such cases. Later, again (a.d. 528)* contri- 
butions of 50 sohdi (say about to a church* hostel 

boxclop), &c.. were made legal, though not registered ; while larger 
sum-s, if registered, were iso legalized. So (a.d. 529) property 
might he given for “ churches, hostels, poor-houses, infant and 
orphan homes, and homes for the aged, or any such community " 
{consortium), even though not registered, and such property was 
free from taxation. The next year- (5:^0) it was enacted tliat pre- 
scription even for 100 years did not alienate church and charitable 
property. The broadest mterjiiretation was allowed. If by will 
a share of an estate was left ‘‘ to Clinst our Lord,*’ the church of the 
city or other locality might receive it as heir ; ** let tliesc, the law 
says, belong to the holy churches, so that they may beepme the 
alimony of the poor.** Il was sufficient to leave premerty to the poor 
{Corpus Juris Civilis, cd. Krueger, 1877, ii. 25). The bequest was 
legal. It went to the legal representative of the poor— the church. 
Charitable property was thus cliurch property. The word “ alms ** 
covered both. It was given to pious u.ses, and as a kind of public 
institution ** shared that corporate capacity which belonged to all 
ecclesiastical institutions by virtue of a general rule of law.** On 
a pia causa it was not necessary to confer a juristic personality* 
Other laws preserved or regulated alienation (a.d. 477, a.d. 530)* 
and checked negligence or fraud in management. I'he clergy had 
thus become the owners of large properties, with the coloni and 
slaves upon thti ©states and the allowances of civic com {annona 
civtca) ; and (a.d. 357) it was stipulated that whatever tliey acquired 
by thrift or trading should be used for the service of the poor and 
needy, though what they acquired from the labour of their slaves 
in the labour houses (ergastuta) or inns {tahemae) might be considered 
a profit of religion {rehgtoms lucrum). 

Thus grew up the system of endowed charities, which with 
certain modifications continued throughout the middle 
and, though il assumed different forms in connexion with gilds 
and municipalities, in England it still retains, partihDy at Ibast, 
its relation to the church. It remained the system of institutional 
relief parallel to the more petsonal almsgiving of the parisk 

Monasticism, in a(^.ting on men of strong cnatacter, endowed 
them with a double strength of will, and to men like Grcgoiy 
it seemed to give back with administrative jiiower the relcntlew 
firmness of the Roman. In the East it ptoduced the turbulent 
soldierj^ of the church, in the West its missionaries ; and catfti 
mission-monastery was a centre of relief. But whatevet tile 
services monaSticism rendered, it tan hardly "be said tO hMVe 
furthered tnie charity from the social standpoint, thoh|h out Of 
regard to some of its institiitional work We may to a ceitkin dcjgrec 
(qualify this judgment. The movement was almost of ncceaiitv 
in large measure anti-Oarochkl, and thus out of a5nnpathy utith 
the charities of the pansh, vfhere pcWoftal relations with the poor 
at their homes count for most. 

The good and evil of it may be weigbedi^ Wonastic^to working 
through St Augustine helped me world to realise the fnoPd of lovi 
as the real or etemal life. Of the life #he wpiM its 

responsibilities, througb which that mood would' have borne its 
eompletest fruit, It tms but Httie heed, tsmmt fai so fiit ta by 
oreattDf a ctare poauttsed of laiaam it created area loholaia. kiipfrei 

V. 28 a 
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and (administrators, and discifilinod the will of strong men. It had 
nO power to stay the social evils of the day. Unlike the friars, at 
their best the monks were i class apart, not a class mixed hp with 
the toeople. So were their chanties. The belief m poverty as a 
fixed condition — irretriefvahle and ever to be alleviated vathoui 
any regard to science or observation, subjected charity to a ^per- 
petnal stagnation. Charity regmres belief m growth, in the sharing 
of life, in the utility and nobility of what is done here and now for 
the hereafter of tJiis present world. Monasticism had no thought 
of this. It was 'bksed on a belief in the evil of matter ; and from 
that root could spnng no social charity. Economic difficulties also 
fostered monasticism. Gold was appreciated in value, and neces- 
saries wero expensive, and the cost of maintaining a family was great. 
It was ab economy to force a son or a brother mto the church. The 
population was decreasing ; and in spite of church feeling Marjorian 
(A.D. 461) had to forbid women from taking the veil before forty, and 
to require the remarriage of widows, subject to a large forfeit of 
property (Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, ii. 420). Monasticism 
was inconsistent with the social good. As to the family — like tlxe 
moderns who depreciate thrift and are careless of the life of the 
family, the monks, believing that marriage was a lower form of 
morality, if not indeed, as would at times appear, hardly moral at 
all, could feel but little enthusiasm for what is socially a chief source 
of health to the community and a well-spnng of spontaneous charit- 
able feeling. By the sacerdotal-monastic movement the moralizing 
force of Christianity was denaturalized. Among the secular clergy 
the falsity of the position as between men and women revealed 
itself in relations which being unhallowed and unrecognized became 
also degrading. But worse tlian all, it pushed charity from its 
pivot. For this no monasteries or institutions, no domination of 
religious belief, could atone. The church that with so fine an in- 
tensity of purpose had fostered chastity and marriage was betraying 
its trust. It was out of touch with the primal unit of social life, the 
child-school of dawning habits and the loving economy of the home. 
It produced no treatise on economy in the older Greek sense of the 
word. The home and its associations no longer retained their pre- 
eminence. In the extreme advocacy of the celibate state, the 
honourable development of the married life and its duties were 
depreciated and sometimes, one would think, quite forgotten. 

We may ask, then, What were the results of charity at the 
close of the period which ends with St Gregory and the founding of 
the medieval church ? — for if the charity is reflected in the social 
good the results should be manifest. Economic and aocial 
conditions were adverse. With lessened trade the middle class 
was decaying (Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire y p, 204) and a selfish aristocracy rising up. Muni- 
cipal responsibility had been taxed to extinction. The public 
service was corrupt. The rich evaded taxation, the poor were 
oppressed by it. There were laws upon laws, endeavours to 
underpin the framework of a decaying society. Society was 
bankrupt of skill — and the skill of a generation has a close bearing 
on its charitable administration. While hospitals increased, 
medicine was unprogressive. There were miserable years of 
"famine and pestilence, and constant wars. The care of the 
poorer classes, and ultimately of the people, was the charge of the 
church. The church strengthened the feeling of kindness for 
those in want, widows, organs and the sick. It lessened the 
degradation of the “actresses,’’ and, co-operating with Stoic 
opinion, abolished the slanghter of the gladiatorial shows. It 
created a popular “ dogmatic system and moral discipline,” 
which paganism failed to do ; but it produced no prophet of 
charity, such as enlarged the moral imagination of the Jews. 
It ransomed slaves, as did paganism also, but it did not abolish 
slavery. Large economic causes produced that great reform, 
The serf attached to the soil took the place of the slave. The 
almsgiving of the church by degrees took the place of annona and 
sporttda, and it may have created pauperism. But dependence on 
almsgiving was at least an advance on dependence founded on a 
civic and hereditary right to relief. As the colonus stood higher 
than the slave, so did the pauper, socially at any rate, free to 
support himself, exceed the colonus. Bad economic conditions 
and traditions, and a bad system of almsgiving^ might enthral 
him. But the way, at least, was open ; and thus it becaine 
possible that charity, working in alliance with good economic 
traditions, should in the end accomplish the self-support of society, 
thefindependeno^ of the whole people. 

Part V.-^MEDf 3 ^AL Charity And m Development 
It remains to trace tlie history of thought and administration 
in relation to (1) the de^lopment of charitable responsibility in 


the parish, and the use of tithe and church property for poor 
relief ; and (2) the revision of the theory of charity, with which 
are associatea the names of St Augustine (354-^430), St Benedict 
(480-542), St Bernard (1091-1153), St Francis (1182-1226), and 
St Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), (3) Tliere follows, in reference 
chiefly to England, a sketch of the dependence of the poor under 
feudalism, the charities of the parish, the monastery and the 
hospital — the medieval system of endowed charity ; the rise of 
gild and municipal charities ; the decadence at the close of the 
15 th century, and the statutory endeavours to cope with economic 
difficulties which, in the i6th century, led to the establishment of 
statutory serfdom and the poor-laws. New elements affect the 
problem of charity in the 17th and i8th centuries ; but it is not 
too much to say that almost all these headings represent phases 
of thought or institutions which in later forms are interwoven 
with the charitable thought and endeavours of the present day. 

Naturally, two methods of relief have usually been prominent : 
relief administered locally, chiefly to residents in their own 
homes, and relief administered in an institution. At rbe parish 
the time of Charlemagne (742-814) the system of amd 
relief was parochial, consisting principally of assistance chmtitmbh 
at the home. After that time, except probably in 
England, the institutional method appears to have predominated, 
and the monastery or hospital in one form or another gradually 
encroached on the parish. 

The .sj^stem of parocliial charity was the outcome, apparently, 
of three conditions : the position and influence of the bishop, the 
eleemosynary nature of tno church funds, and the need of some 
responsible organization of relief. It resulted in what might almost 
be called an ecclesiastical poor-law. The affairs of a local church 
or congregation were superintended by a bishop. To deal with the 
outlying districts he detached priests for religious work and, as in 
Rome and (774) Strassburg, aeacons also for the administration 
of relief. Originally all the income of the church or congregation 
was paid into one fund only, of which the bishop had charge, and 
this fund was available pnmarily for charitable purposes. Church 
property was the patrimony of the poor. In the 4th century (IV. 
Council of Carthage, 398) the names of the clergy were entered on 
a list (matricula or canon), as were also the names of the poor, and 
both received from the church their daily portion (cf. Katzin^er, 
Geschichte der htrehlirhen Armenpfle^e, p. 117). There were no 
expenses for building. Before the reign of Constantine (306) very 
few churches wore built (Ratzmger, p. 120). Thus the eaily church 
as has been said, was chiefly a charitable society. By degrees the 
property of the church was very largely increased by gifts and 
bequests, and m the West before St Gregory's time the division 
of it for four separate purjxoses — the support of the bishop, of the 
clergy, and of the poor, and for church buildings — still further 
promoted decentralization. Apart from any special gifts, there was 
thus created a separate fund for almsgiving, supervised by the bishop, 
consisting of a fourth of the church property, the oblations (mostly 
used for the ^or), and the tithe, which at first was used for the 
poor solely. The organization of the church was gradually extended. 
The church once established in the chief city of a district would 
become in turn the mother church of other neighbourhoods, and the 
bishop or priest of the mother church would come to exercise super- 
vision over them and their parishes. 

In France, which may serve as a good illustration, in the 4th cen- 
tury (Ratzinger, p. i8i) the civic organization was utilized for a 
further change. The Roman provinces were divided into large 
areas, civitates, and these were adopted by the church as bishop's 
arishes or, as wo should call them, dioceses ; and the chief city 
ecame the cathedral city. The bishop thus became responsible 
in Charlemagne's time both for his own parish — that of the mother 
churph — and for the supervision of the parishes in the civHas, and 
so for the sick and needy of the diocese generally. He had to take 
charge of the poor in his own parish petsonally, keep the list of the 
poor, and houses for the homeless. The other parishes xvere at first, 
or ifi some measure, supported from hjs funds, but they acquired 
by degrees tithe and property of their own and were endowed by 
Cuarlemagne, who gave one or more manses or lots of land (cf. 
Fustel de Coulanges, Hist, des institutions poUtiques de Vanciinw 
France, p. 360) for the support of each parish priest. The priasts 
were required to relieve their own poor so that they should not stray 
into other cities (II. Counc. Tours, 567), and to provide foodi and 
lodging for strangers. The method was indeed elaborated and 
became, like the Jewish, that contradiction in terms— ^ compulsory 
system of charitable relief. The payment of tithe was enforced pj 
Charlemagne, and it became a legal due (Counc. IPTankfort, 794 ; 
Arelat. 7^). At the same time two other oonditmns vrere enforced* 
Each petma (musquisque fidelium nosirmm Of omnes ems) was 
to keep his own fiimily, i,e, ail dependent on him— all, that is, upon 
his freehold estate (allctdium), and ^tiO dW^ was .to presume to give 
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relief to able-bodied beggars unless they were set to work (Charlem. 
Capita V. 10). Thus we find here the germ of a poor-law system. 
As in the times of the annona civica, slavery, feudalism, or statutory 
serfdom, the burthen of the maintenance of the poor fell only in 
part on charity. Only those who could not be maintained as 
members of some “family** were properly entitled to relief, and 
iti these circumstances the officially recognized clients of the church 
consisted of the gradually decreasing number of free poor and those 
who were tenants of church lands. 

Since 817 there has been no universally bmding decision of the 
church respecting the care of the poor (Ratzmger, p. 236). So long 
ago did laicization begin in charity. In the wars and confusion of 
the 9th and loth centuries the poorer freemen lapsed still further 
into slavery, or became coloni or bond servants ; and later they 
assed under the feudal rule. Thus the church’s duty to relieve them 
ecame the masters’ obligation to maintain them. Simultaneously 
the activity of the clergy, regular and secular alike, dwindled. They 
were exhorted to increase their alms. The revenues and property 
of ** the poor ’’ were largely turned to private or partly ecclesiastical 
purposes, or secularized. Legacies wetit wholly to the clergy, but 
only the tithe of the produce of their own lands was used for relief ; 
and of the general tithe, only a third or fourth part was so applied. 
Eventually to a large extent, but more elsewhere than m England 
(Ratzmger, pp. 246, 269), the tithe itself was appropriated by nobles 
or even by the monasteries ; and thus during and after the loth 
century a new organization of charity was created on non-parochial 
methods of relief. Alms, with prayer and fasting, had always been 
connected with penance. But the character of the penitential 
system had altered. By the 7th century private penance bad super- 
seded the public and congregational jienance of the earlier church 
(Diet. Christian Antiquities, art. “ Penitence "). To the penalties 
of exclusion from the sacraments or from the services of the church 
or from its commumon was coupled, with oilier penitential discipline, 
an elaborate penitential system, in which about the 7th century the 
redemption of sin by the “ saciificc ” of property, payments of 
money fines, &c., was introduced. (Cf. for instance Cone. Elberti : — 
Labbeus i. 969 (a.d. 305), with Cone. Berghamstodense, Wilkins, 
Cone. p. 60 (a.d. 696), and the Penitential (p 115) and Canons 
(a.d. 960), p 236.) The same sm committed by an overseer (prae- 
positus pa^anus) was compensated by a fine of solidi ; in the 
case of a colonus by a fine of 50 So amongst the ways of penitence 
were entered in the above-mentioned Canons, to erect a church, and 
if means allowed, add to it land ... to repair the public roads . . . 
“ to distiibiite,” to help poor widows, orphans and strangers, redeem 
slaves, fast, &c. — a combination of “good deeds’’ which suggests a line 
of thought such as ultimately found expression in the definition of 
chanties m the Charitable Uses Act of Queen Elizabeth. The con- 
fessor, too, was spintiialis medicus," and much that from the point 
of view of counsel would now be the work of charity would in his 
hands be dealt with m that capacity. For lesser sins (cf. Bede (673- 
735), Horn. 34, quoted by Ratzmger) the penalty was prayer, fasting 
and alms ; for the greater sms — murder, adultery and idolatry — to 
give up ^l. Thus while half-converted barbanans were kept m 
moral subjection by material penances, the church was enriched 
by their gifts ; and these tended to support the monastic and 
institutional methods which were in favour, and to which, on the 
revival of religious earnestness in the nth century the world looked 
lor the reform of social life. 

To understand medieval charity it is necessary to return 
to St Augustine. According to him, the motive of man in his 
M9di0vmi legitimate effort to assert himself in life was love or 
o# desire {amor or cupido), All impulses were only 
rAaaiy evolutions of this typical characteristic^' (Harnack, 
of charity, gj jjagpia (trans.), v. iii.); and this was so 

alike in the spiritual and the sensuous life. Happiness thus 
depended on desire ; and desire in turn depended on the 
regulation of the will ; but the will was regulated only by grace. 
God Was the spiriiualts substantia ] and freedom was the identity 
of the will with the omnipotent unchangir^ nature, This 
highest Being was ** holiness working on the will in the form of 
omnipotent love. ’ ' This love was grace — “ grace imparting itself 
in love." Love (ranfa5--K:harity) is identified with justice ; and 
the will, the goodwill, is love. The identity of the will with the 
will of God was attained by communion with Him. The after* 
life conStmmated by sight this communion, which was here 
reached only by faith. Such a method of thought was entirely 
introspective, and it turned the mind “ wholly to hope, asceticism 
and the cont^plation of God in worship." “ Where St Augus- 
tine indulges in the exposition of practical piety he has no theory 
at aU of Chrisl!s work" To charity on that side he added 
nothing* In the i tth century there was a revival of piety, which 
had asUongst its objects the restoration of discipline in the 
monasteries ahd^ a monastic training for the secular clergy. 


To this Augustinian thoi^t led the way. “Christianity waa 
asceticism and the city of God " (Harnack vi. 6). A new religious 
feeling took possession of the general mind, a regard and adora- 
tion of the actual, the histone Christ. Of this St Bernard watt 
the expositor. Beside the sacramental Christ the image of the 
historical took its place, — majesty in humility, innocence in 
penal suffering, life m death." The spiritual and the sensuotis 
were intermingled. Dogmatic formulae fell into the background. 
The picture of the historic Christ led to the realization of the 
Christ according to the spirit (xarA wvtvfm). Thus St Bernard 
carried forward Augustinian thought ; and the histone Christ 
became the “ sinless man, approved by suffering, to whom the 
divine grace, by which He lives, has lent such power that His 
image takes shape in other men and incites them to corresponding 
humility and love." 

Humility and poverty represented the conditions under 
which alone this spirit could be realized ; and the poverty must 
be spiritual, and therefore self-imposed (“ wilful," as it was 
afterwards called). This led to practical results. Poverty was 
not a social state, but a spiritual ; and consequently the poor 
generally were not the pauperes Christi, but those who, like the 
monks, had taken vows of poverty. From these premisses 
followed later the doctrine that gifts to the church were not 
gifts to the poor, as once they had been, but to the religious 
bodies. The church was not the church of the poor, but of the 
poor in spirit. But the immediate effect was the belief for a time, 
apparently almost universal, that the salvation of society would 
come from the monastic orders. By their aid, backed by the 
general opinion, the secular clergy were brought back to celibacy 
and the monasteries newly disciplined. But charity could not 
thus regain its touch of life and become the means of raising 
the standard of social duty. 

Next, one amongst many who were stirred by a kindred 
inspiration, St Francis turned back to actual life and gave a new 
reality to religious idealism. For him the poor were once ^ain 
the pauperes Chrisit. To follow Christ was to adopt the life of 
“ evangelical poverty," and this was, to live among the poor the 
life of a poor man. The follower was to work with his hands (as 
the poor clergy of the early church had done and the clergy of 
the early English church were exhorted to do) ; he was to receive 
no money ; he was to earn the actual necessaries of life, though 
what he could not earn he might beg. To ask for this was a rkfit, 
so long as he was bringing a better life into the world. All in 
excess of this he gave to the poor. He would possess no property, 
buildings or endowments, nor was his order to do so. The fulness 
of his life was in the complete realization of it now, without the . 
cares 6f property and without any fear of the future. Having a 
definite aim and mission, he was ready to accept the want that 
might come upon him, and his life was a discipline to enable hiin 
to suffer it if it came. To him humility was the soul making 
itself fit to love ; and poverty was humility expanded from h 
mood to a life, a life not guarded by seclusion, but spent amongst 
those who were actually poor. The object of life was to console 
the poor — those outside all monasteries and institutions— the 
poor as they lived and worked. The movement was practically 
a lay movement, and its force consisted in its simplicity and 
directness. Book learning was disparaged : life was to be the 
teacher. The brothers thus became observant and practical, 
and afterwards indeed learned, and their learning had the ss^e 
characteristics. Their power lay in their practical sagacity, 
in their treatment of life, outside the cloister and the ho^tal. 
at first hand. They knew the people because th«y settleo 
amongst them, living just as they did. This was thcir method 
of charity. 

The inspiration that drew St Francis to this method was 
the contemplation of the life of Christ. But it was more than 
this. The Christ was to him, as to St Bernard, an ideal, ^hoit 
nature passed into that of the contemplating and adorjng 
beholder, so that, as he said, “ having lost its individuality, ci 
itself the creature could no longer act." He had no impulse 
but the Christ impulse. He was changed. His identity wi^ 
merged in that of Christ. And with this caihe the conception of a 
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gittciQUs and finely ordered charity; moving Kke the natural 
norld in a constant harmomous development tow^ds a definite 
end. The mysticism was intense; but it was practical because it 
was intense.* In that lay the strength of the movement of the 
true Franciscans^ .and in those orders that, whether called 
heretical or not; followed them-^Lollards and others. Religion 
thus became a personal and original possession. It became 
individual. It 5 was inspired by a social endeavour, and for the 
world at lairge it made of charity a new thing. 

St Tholhas ilquinas took up St Bernardos position. Re- 
nunciation of property, voluntary poverty, was in his view 
also a necesstiry means of reaching the perfect life ; and the 
feeling that was akin to this renunciation and prompted it was 
charity. All perfection of the Christian life was to be attained 
according to charity,’^ and chanty united us to God. 

In the system elaborated by St Thomas Aquinas two lines of 
thought are wrought mto a kind of harmony. The one stand*^ 
tor Aristotle and nature, the other for Christian tradition and 
theology. We have thus a duplicate theory of thought and action 
throu^iout, both rational ana theologic virtues, and a duplicat<^ 
beatitude or state of haiipmess correspondent to each. On tlie one 
hand it is argued that the good act is an act which, in relation to 
its object, wholly serves its purpose ; and thus the measure of good- 
ness (Prima Secuvdae Summae Theolof^. Q. xvm. 2) is the proportion 
between action and effect. On the other hand, the act has to satisfy 
the twofold law, human reason and eternal reason. From the point 
of view of the former the cardinal factor is desire, which, made pro- 
portionate to an end, is love (amor) ; and, seeking the good of others, 
it loses its quality of concupiscence and becomes friendly love (amor 
amicitiae). But this rational love (amor) and chanty (cantas), the 
theologic virtue, may meet. All virtue or goodness Ls a degree of 
love (amor), if by virtue we mean the cardinal virtues and refer to the 
I'ule of reason only, But there are also theologic virtues, which 
are on one side essential," on the other side participative. As 
wood ignited participates in the natural fire, so does the individual 
in these viitues (II. Il.ao Ixn. 1). Chanty is a kind of friendship 
towards God. It is roceive<l per infusionem spintm sancti, and is 
the chief and roof of the theologic virtues of faith and hope, and on 
it the rational virtues depend. They are not degrees of charity as 
they arc of (amor) love, but chanty givers purpose, order and efuahty 
to them all. In this sense the word is applied to the rational virtues 
*-as, for instance, beneficence. The counterpart of charity in social 
life is pity (missricordia), the coinpassion that moves us to supply 
another’s want (summa religionis ChruHanae in mtse^icordia consistit 
quantum ad exterior a opera). It is, however, an emotion, not a virtue, 
and must be regulated like any other emotion (. . . passio est et 
imn virtus, Htc autem motus potest esse secundum rahonem regulatus, 
ll. II.^® XXX. 3). Thus we pass to alms, which are the xiistrumont ol 
pity— an act of charily done through the intervention of pity. TIk* 
act is not done m order tb purchase spiritual good by a corporal 
means, but to merit a spiritual good (per effectum caritatis) through 
being in a state of chanty ; and from that point of view its effect 
ia tested by the recipient being moved to pray for his benefactor. 
The claim of others on our beneficence is relative, according to 
consanguinity and other bonds (II. II xxxi. 3), subject to the 
condition that the common good of many is a holier obligation 
{iivtriius) than that of one. Obedience and obligation to parents 
inay be crossed by other obligations, as, for instance, duty to the 
chi^rch. To give alms is a command. Alms should consist of the 
superfluous —that is, of all that the individual possesses after he has 
reserved what is necessary. Wliat i.s necessary the donor should 
fiat in due relation to the Olaims of his family and dependants, his 
position in life (digmias), and the sustenance of his liody. On the 
other hand, his gift should meet the actual necessities of the recipient 
and no tnOre. Mojc than this will lead to excesk on the recipient’^ 
pnrt (tii inde luxunetur) or to want of spirit and apathy {ut aliU 
fimissto et vefrigerium sit), tjicmgh allowance must be made for 
diflerent requirements in different conditions of life, It were better 
to distribute alms to many persons than to give more tlian is neces- 
sary to One. In individual cases there remains the further questiqn 
of correction— the removing of some evil or sin from another ^ and 
ibis, too, is an act of charity. 

St will be seen tlmt though St Thomas bases his argument on a 
dupJipate theory of thought, action and happiness, part natural, 
part theologic, and states fully the conditions of good action, ho 
does nQ|j|bring the two into unison. Logically th© argument should , 
tebow/ifflfct alms that fail in social benefit (produce remisstanem et 
|or iastj^nce) fail also in spiritual good, for the- two cannot 
be inconsisteut. But in regard to the former he does not press the 
ImportaAe of purpose, and, in spite of his Aristotle, he misses the 
feniiit on which Aristotle, m a close observer of social conditions, 
msiyta, that gifts without purpose and reciprocity foster the depend- 
ence they ares defiighed to meet. The proverb of the '* pierced cask " 
is as apphcSrblc to ecdesia^ical as to political almsgiving, as has 
often been proved by the event. The distribution of all super- 
•dltious iacothe in tficMform of alms would have the elfect oLa huge 


endowment, and would stereotype “ the poor ’* as a permanent and 
unprogressive class. The proposal suggests that St Thoimui con- 
templated tlie adoption of a method of relief which would bo like 
a voluntary poor-law ; and it is noteworthy that his, phrase," neces- 
sary relief " forms the defining words of the Elizabethan poor-law, 
while he also lays stre&s on the importance of " correction.'' which, 
on the decline and disappearance of the penitential system, assumeti 
at the Reformation a prominent position in administration in relation 
not only to "sin.’’ but also to offences against society, such as 
idleness, Stc. 

On this foundation was built up the classification of acts of 
charity, which in one shape or another has a long social tradition, 
and which St Thomas quotes in an elaborated form — the seven 
.spiritual acts (consule, carpe^ dace, sohre, remitte, fer, ora), 
counsel, sustain, teach, console, save, pardon, pray ; and the 
seven corporal {vestio, polo, cibo, redimo, tego^ colligo, condo) 
I clothe, I give drink to, I feed, I free from prison, T shelter, 
I assist in sickness, I bury (II. 11 .*^ xxxii. 2). These in subse- 
quent thought became good works,*’ and availed for the 
after-life, bringing with them definitjlj boons. Thus charity 
was linked to the system of indulgences. The bias of the act 
of charity is made to favour the actor. Primarily the benefit 
reverts to him. He becomes conscious of an ultimate reward 
accruing to himself. The simplicity of the deed, the spontaneity 
from which, as in a well-practised art, its freshness springs and 
its good effects result, is falsified at tlie outset. The thought 
that should be wholly concerned in the fulfilment of a definite 
purpose is diverted from it. The deed itself, apart from the 
outcome of the deed, is highly considered. An extreme induce- 
ment is placed on giving, counselling, and the like, but none on 
the personal or social utility of the gift or counsel. Yet the 
value of these lies in their end. No policy or science of charity 
can grow out of such a system. It can produce innumerable 
isolated acts, which may or may not be lieneficent, but it cannot 
enkindle the ** Ordered charity.” This charity is, strictly sj^cak- 
ing, by its very nature alike intellectual and emotional. Other- 
wise it would inevitably fail of its purpose, for though emotion 
might stimulate it, intelligence would not guide it. 

There are, then, these three lines of thought. That of St 
Bernard, who invigorated the monastic movement, and helped 
to make the monastery or hospital the centre of charitable 
relief. That of St Francis, who, passing by regular and secular 
clergy alike, revived and reinvigorated the conception of charity 
and gave it once more the reality of a social force, knowing that 
it would find a freer scope and larger usefulness in the life of the 
people than in the religious aristocracy of monasteries. And 
that of St Thomas Aquinas, who, analysing the problem of 
charity and almsgiving, and associating it with definite groups 
of works, led to its taking, in the common thought, cei^tain 
stereotyped forms, so that its social aim and purpose were 
ignored and its power for good was neutralised. 

We have now to turn to the conditions of social life in 
which these thoughts fermented and took practical shape. The 
population of England from the Conquest to the 
14th century is estimated at between and 2| aadetmtkf 
millions. London, it is believed, had a population cwaiUtims 
of about 40,000. Other towns were small. Two t ^ 

three of the larger had 4000 or 5000 inhabitants. The ^ ' 
only substantial building in a village, apart perhaps from the 
manor-house, was the church, used for many seculiir as well 
as religious purposes. In the towns the mud or wood-^paved' huts 
sheltered a , people who, accepting a common povetty,. traded 
in little mote than the necessaries of life (Gpeen, Tm 6 n Life in 
the rsth Century, i. 13). The population was stationary. Famine 
and pestilence were of frequent occurrence (Creighton, Epiiemia 
in Britain, p. 19), and for the careless there was waste at harvest- 
time and want in winter. Hunger was the driB-sewg«kut of 
society. Owing to the hardship and penury of life infawt mor- 
tality was probably very great (Blashill, Smttm in MHdeme$$e, 
p. 123^ Tne 15th century was, however, ‘‘the golden age of 
the kbourer.^^ Our problem is to ascertain what was the service 
of charity to this people till the end of that cciitiiiy,i in order 
to estimate this we have to apply tests similar to those we 
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applied before to Greece and Rome and the pre** medieval 
chtiTch. 

The Fami 7 y;— Largely Gcirmanic in its origin, we may perhaps 
sot down as elemental in the English race what Tacitus said ol the 
Germans, They Imd the home virtues. They had a high rhgard 
for chastity, and respected and enforced the family tie. The wife 
whs hononred. The men were poor, but when the actual pressure 
of their work — ^fighting — was removed, idle. They were bom 
gamblers. Much foil upon the wife ; but slavery was rather a 
form of tenure than a Roman bondage. As elsewhere, there was in 
England “ the joint family or household " (Pollock and Maitland, 
English Lmu before Kdwurd /. i. 31). Each member of the com- 
munity was, or should be, under some lord ; for the lordless man 
was, like the wanderer in Homer, who belonged to no phratry, 
suiipected and dangerous, and his kinsfolk might be required lo find 
a lord for him. There was personal servitude, but it was not of one 
complexion ; there were grades amongst the unfrcc, and the general 
advance to freedom was continuous By the yth century the larger 
amount of the slavery was bondage by tenure. In the reign of 
Edward I., though ** the larger half of the rural population was 
unfree,” yet the serf, notwithstanding the fact that he was his lord's 
chatipl, was free against all save his lord. A century later (1381) 
villenagc — that is payment for tenancy by service, insiead of by 
quit-rent —was practically extinguished. So steady was the progress 
towards the freedom and self-maintenance of the individual and his 
family. 

The Manor,— In social importance, next to the family, comes 
the manor, the organization of which affected charity greatly on 
one side It was an economic unit,” the estate of a lord, on which 
there were associated the lord with his demesne, tenants free of 
service, and villeins and others, tenants by service. All had the use 
ol land, even the serf. The estate was regulated by a manor court, 
consisting of the lord of the manor or his representative, and tlic fiec 
tenants, and entrusted with wide quasi-domcstic jurisdiction. The 
value of tht' estate depended on the labour available for its cultivation, 
and the cultivators were the unfrcc tenants. Hcncc the lord, through 
the manor-court, lequired an indemnity or fine it a child, for mi»tancc, 
left the manor ; and similarly, if a villcm died, his widow might have 
to iCmarry or pay a fine. Thus the lord reacquired a servant and 
the widow and her family were maintained. The courts, too, fixed 
] trices, and thus in local and limited conditions of supply and demand 
^vere able to equalize them m a me«i/Sure and n<'utrahze .sonic of the 
effects of scarcity. In this way, till iht' nngn of Edward I.,*aud, where 
the manor courts remained active, tdl much later, a self-supporting 
social organization made any systematic public or chantablo relief 
unnecessary. 

The Parish and the Tithe . — The conversion of England in the 
7th century was clfcclcd by bishops, accompanied by itinerant 
priests, who made use of conventual Iiouscs as the centres of their 
work. The parochial system was not firmly established till the 
lOth century (970). Then, by a law of Edgar, a man wtio had a 
church on his own land was allowed to pay a third of his tithe to his 
own church, instead of giving the whole of it to the minister or con- 
ventual church. Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury (667), had 
introdu<ied the Carolingian system into England ; and, accordingly, 
the parish priest was required to provide for strangers and to keep 
a room m his bouse for them. Of the tithe, a third and not a fourth 
was to go to the poor with any surplus ; and in order to have larger 
means of helping them, the priests were urged to work themselves, 
according to the ancient canons of the church (cf. Labbeus, IV, 
Cone. Carthag, a.d. 398). The importance of the tithe to the poor 
IS shown by acts of Richard II. and Henry IV., by which it was 
enacted that, if parochial tithes were appropriated to a monastery, 
a portion of them should be*avssigncd to the poor of the parish. At 
a very early date (1287) quasi-compulsory charges in the nature of 
a rale were imposed on parishioners for various church purposes 
(Pollock and Maitland, i. 604), though in the 14th and 15th centuries 
a compulsory church rate was seldom made. Collections were made 
bv'paid Collectors, especially for Hock-tide (r/.v.) money -gathered for* 
church purposes (Brand's Antifquities, p. nz). But there must have 
been many varieties in practice. In Somersetshire the church- 
Urardens’ accounts (1349 to 1560) show lha|; the parish contributed 
nothing to the relief of the poor, and it seems probable that the 
personal chanties of the parishioners, and the charities of the gild 
fellowships and of the parsonage house si^fficed (Bishop Hobhouse, 
Churchwardens' Accounts, Somei:T3€t Record Bocic^). 

Many pajdsihes possessed land, houses and Cattle, and received gifts 
j^nd legacies of all kinds. The proceeds of this property, if given 
for the hse of the parish generally, might, if necessary, be available 
fBr the relief pf the poor, Imt, if given definitely for their trSe, wodid 
provide doles^ or stock cattle or ” poor's ” lands, &c. (Ci Augustus 
Jessopp, Before Great Pillage, p. 40 ; and many instances, in the 
reports of the Charity Copunissioners, 18x8-1835.) Of the eodjOw;* 
m^ts for parish doles yen/ many may have disappeared in the break- 
up 6f the t dth Cehtury. There were also ** Parish ATes,^* the proceeds 
or would be used lor parish purposed or for relief. Further; 
afl l^heilfroater fedtfvals were days of feasting and the distribution 
oi food;- at funerals also there were often lai^e distributions, aiui 
al W at matriages. The faithful generally, subject to penaince, were 


required to relieve the poor and the stranger. In the atgor part of 
England the parish and the viU were usually cotemunOus. In the 
north a parish contained sevettU vills. Thetu weiu thus side by Side 
the charitable relief system of the parish, which at an early date 
became a rating area, and the self-supporting system ot the manor. 

The Monasteries , — As Christianity spread monasteries spread, 
and each monastery was a centre of rcliel. Sometimes they were 
established, like St Albans (79^). a hundred Benedictine monks 
and lor the entertainment ot strangers ; or sometimeK without any 
such special purpose, lilxe the abbey of Croyland (reoiigailizod 946), 
which, becoming exceeding rich from its diversonnm puiiperum, 
or almonry, ** relieved the whole countiy round so that proaigious 
numbers resorted to it.” At Glastonbury, for instance (r 537 ). 
£140 i6s. 8d. was given awav in doles. But documents seem to 
prove (Denton, England in PifUenth Century, p. 445) that the 
lelief generally given by monasteries was much less than is usually 
supiioscd. 

The general systcun may be described (cf. Rule, St Dunst, Cant, 
Afchp p. 42, Dugdale ; J. B. Clark, The Observanca^, Augustinlan 
Prioiy, Barnwell ; Abbot Gasqnet, English Monastic Life), The 
almonry was usually near the church ot tlie monastery. An aittioner 
was m charge. 11c was to be yuuclent and discreet in the distribution 
of his doles (portioncs) and to relieve travell(‘rs, palmers, cha|:^atm 
and mendicants (mendii antes, apparently the beggars rccugniiMJd 
as living by begging, .such as we have noted under other social con- 
ditions), and the leprous more liberally than others. The old and 
infirm, lame and blind who were confiiie<l to their beds he was to 
\ihit and relieve suitably (tn cumpetenti annond)^ The importunity 
ol the poor he was to put up w ith, and to meet their need as far as 
he couul. In the almonry there were usually rooms fOr the sick. 
The sick outside the piecincts were relieved at the almoner’s di»* 
crction. Continuous relief might bo given after consul talion witli 
the superior. All the remnants of meals and ibo old clothes of the 
monks were given to tlie almoner for distribution, and at Christmas 
he had a store of stockings and other articles to givt‘ away as 
pre.scnts lo widows, orphans and poor clerks. He mso provided 
the Maundy gifts and selected the poor for the washing of feet. 
He was thus a local visitor and aims distributor, not merely at the 
gate of the monastery but in the neighbourhood, and liad also at 
his disposal ” indoor ” relief for the sick. Separate from the rest 
of the Iiouse there was also a dormitory and rooms and the kitchen 
ior strangers. A hospttulartus attended to their needs and novices 
waited on them. Guests who w'cre laymen might stay on, work- 
ing in return for boaid and lodging (Smith’s Dut, Christian Antiq , 
” Bencdictmc ”). 

The monasteries often established hospitals ; they served also a.s 
schools for the gentry and for the poor ; and they w’cre pioneers of 
agriculture. In the 12th century, in which many monastic orders 
weic constituted, there were many lavnsh luidowmenis. In the I4ih 
century their usefulness had begun to wane. At the end of that 
century the larger estates were generally held in entail, with the 
result that younger sons were put into religious houses. This 
worldlincbs had its natural consequences. In the 15th century, 
owing to mismanagement, waste, and substxjucntJy to the decline 
of rural prosperity, their rcsourcc‘S were greatly cnpi)led. In their 
relation to chanty one or two points may be noted : (i) Of the small 
population of England the professed monks and nuns with the parbh 
priests (Kogt'rs, Hist, Agrio. and Prices, i. 58) numbered at least 
30,000 or 40,000. This number of celibates was a standing protest 
against the moral sufficiency of the family life. On the other hand, 
amongst lliom were the brothers and sisters who visited the poor 
and nursed the sick in hospitals ; and many who now succumb 
physically or menially to the pressure of life, and are cared for in 
luhtitutions, may then have found maintenance and a retreat in 
the monasteries. (2) Bound together by no common controlling 
organization, the monasteries were but so many miscellaneous 
centres of relief, chiefly casual relief. They were mostly ” mami- 
ficent hostelries.” (3) They Blood outside the parish, and they 
weakened its organization and hampered its development* 

The Hospitals, — The revival of piety in the xith century led to 
I a large increase in the number of hospitals and hospital orders* 
To show Iiow far tliey covered the field in England two instances 
may be quoted. At Canterbury (Creighton, Epidemics^ p. 87) there 
were four for different purposes, two endowed by lAiuranc (1084), 
one for poor, infirm, lame and blind men and #omen» and one out- 
side the town for lepers. These hospitals were put under the chaa^e 
I of a priory, and enclowed out of tithes payable to the secular cleifgy* 
Later (Henry II.), a hospital for leprous sisters was aatahlishod« 
and afterwards a hospital for leprous monks and poor relations ol 
the monks of St Augustine’s. In a less populous parish# Luton 
(Cobbe, Luton Churc)^% there Were a hospital for tho poor, an pilms- 
house, two hospitals, one for the sick and one for the leprous, 

^ The word leper,” it is evident, was used twy loosely, lii^d was 
applied tO many diseases ofber than leprosy* Tnere wer« hospitals 
for the infirm and the leprous ; the di^kse was not considetsd 
contag^ious* The hospital in its modem seibo but sibwly created. 
Thus St Bartholomew’s in Loudon was founded for a master* 

. brethren and sisters, and for the entertainmeut Of poor diseao^ 
persons tiU they got ‘ wojl ; of distressed women big with child tlQ 
they were able to go abroad ; and for the maintenance, until the ago 
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of 8©ven, of all such cliildren whose moth<5rs died in the house. 
St Thomas's (rebuilt ias}8) had a master and brethren and three lay 
alstors, and 40 beds for poor^ infirm and impotent people, who 
had also victual and firinijg. There were hospitals for many special 
purposes — as for the blhad, for instance. There were also many 
hospital orders in England and on the continent. They sprang up 
beside the monastic orders, and for a time were very popular : 
brothers and .sisters of the Holy Ghost (1198), sisters of St Elizabeth 
(1207-1231), Begutnes and Beghards (sec Beguines), knights of St 
John and others. 

The Mendiem^i Orders. — The Franciscans tended the sick and 
poor in the |?lums of the towns with great devotion — ^indeed, the 
whole moyoment tells of a splendid self-abandonment and an 
intensity Of effort m the early spring of its enthusiasm, and with 
the aid of reform councils and reformations it lengthened out its 
usefulness for two centuries. 

As in the pre-medieval church, the system of relief is that 
of charitable endowments— a marked contrast to 
j$ttdiow0d the modem method of voluntary associations or 
rate-supported institutions. 

(i) The Church as Legatee. — The church building among the 
Teutonic races was not held by the bishop as part of what was 
originally the charitable property of the church. It was assigned 
to the patron saint of the? church by the donor, who retained the 
right of administration, of which his own patronage or right of 

E resen tation is a relic. Subsequently, with the study of Roman 
Lw, the conception of the church as a persona ficta prevailed ; and 
till the larger growth of the gilds and corporations it was the only 
general legatee for charitable gifts. As these arise a large number 
of charitable trusts are created and held by lay corporations ; and 
alms ” include gifts for social as well as religious or eleemosynary 
purposes. (2) Freedom from Taxation and Senme . — Gifts to the 
church for charitable or other purposes were made in free, pure and 
perpetual alms (*' ad tenendum in puram ct perpetuam eleemosynam 
sine omni temper ali servicio et consuetudine "). I^nd held under this 
frankalmoigne was given “ in perpetual alms," therefore the donor 
could not retract it ; in free alms, therefore he could exact no sci- 
vices in regard to it ; and in pure alms as being free from secular 
jurisdiction (cf. Pollock and Maitland). (3) Alien'ation and Mort- 
main. -To prevent alienation of property to religious houses, with 
the consequent loss of service to the superior or chief lords, a licence 
from the chief lord was required to legalize the alienation (Magna 
Carta, and Edw. I., De viris religiosis). Other statutes (Edw. I 
and Rich. II.) enacted that this licence should be issued out of 
chancery after investigation ; and the principle was applied to 
civil corporations. The necessity of this licence was one lay check 
on injurious alienation, (4) Irresponsible Administration. — Until 
after the 13th century, when the lay courts had asserted their 
right to settle disputes as to lands held in alms, the administration 
of charity was from the lay point of view entirely irresponsible. 
It was outside the secular jurisdiction; and civilly the professed 
clergy, who were the admiiustratois, were " deacl." They could 
not sue or be sued except through their sovereign - their chief, the 
abbot. They formed a large body of non-civic inhabitants free from 
the pressure and the responsibilities of civil life. (5) Control. — 
Apart from the control of the abbot, prior, master or other head, the 
bishop was visitor, or, as we should say, inspector ; and abuses 
might be remedied by the visit of the bishop or his ordinary. The 
bishop’s ordinary (2 Henry V. i. 1) was the recognized visitor of all 
hospitals apart from the founder. The founder and his family 
retained a right of intervention. Sometimes thus an institution 
was reorganized, or even dissolved, the properly reverting to the 
founder jDugdalc, Monasticon Anglicanum, vi. 2. 715). (6) Cy-pris. 

-Chanties were, especially after Henry V.’s reign, appropriated to 
other uses, either because their original purpose failed or because 
some new object had become important. Thus, for in.stance, a 
college or hospital for lepers {1363) is re-established by the founder’s 
family with a master and priest, quod nulli leprosi reperiebantur ; 
and a similar hospital founded in Henry I.’s time near Oxford has 
decayed, and is given by Edward III. to Oriel College, Oxford, to 
maintain a chaplain and poor brethren. Thus, apart from alienation 
pure and simple, the principle of adaptation to new uses was put in 
force at an early date, and supplieci many precedents to Wolscy^ 
Edward VI. and the post- Reformation bishops. The system of 
endowments was indeed far more adaptable than it would at first 
sight seem to have been. (7) The Sources of Income. — ^The hospitals 
were chiefly supported by rents or the produce of land ; or, if 
attached to monasteries, out of the tithe of their monastic lands or 
other sources of revenue, or out of the appropriated tithes of the 
secular clergy ; or they might be in part maintained by collections 
made, for instance, by a commissioner duly authorized by e- formal 
attested doenn^ent, in which were recounted th6 indulgences by 
popes, archbishops and bishops to those who became its benefactors 
(Cobbe, p, 75) ; or, in the case of leper hospitals, by a leper with a 
" clapdfeii," who begged in the markets ; or by a proctor, in tho 
cdse of more important institutions in towns, wno '^caifte with his 
bok one day in every month to the churches and other religious 
houses, at times of service, and there received the voluntary gifts 


of the congregation " ; or they might receive inmates on payment, 
and thus apparently a frequent abuse, decayed servants of the court 
and others, were “farmed out.’’ (8) Mode of Admission.—^he 
admission was usually, no doubt, regulated by the prior or master. 
At York, at the hospital of St Nicholas for the leprous, the conditions 
of admission were : promise or vow of continence, participation in 
prayer, the abandonment of all business, the inmate's property at 
death to go to the house. This may serve as an example. The 
master was usually one of the regular clergy. (9) Decline of the 
Hospitals. — It is said that, in addition to 645 mouastcncs and 
90 “colleges" and many chantries, Henry VIll. suppressed no 
hospitals (Speed’s Ckrontcle, p. 778). The numbers seem small. 
In the economic decline at the end of the 15th and beginning of the 
i6th centuries many hospitals may have lapsed. 

In the 15th century the towns grew in importance. First the 
wool trade and then the cloth trade flourished, and the English 
developed a large shipping trade. The towns grew up 
like little principalities ; and for the advancement 
of trade, gilds, consisting alike of masters and workmen, 
were formed, which endeavoured to regulate and then 
to monopolize the market. By degrees the corporations of the 
towns were worked in their interests, and the whole commercial 
system became restrictive and inadaptable. Meanwhile the 
towms attracted newcomers ; freedom from feudal obligations 
was gained with comparative ease ; and a new plebs was con- 
gregating, a population of inhabitants not qualified as burghers 
or gild members, women, sons living with their fathers, menial 
servants and apprentices. There was thus an increasing restric- 
tion imposed on trade, coupled with a growing plebs. Naturally, 
then, lay charities sprang up for members of gilds, and for 
burghers and for the commonalty. Men left estates to their gilds 
to maintain decayed members in hospitals, almshouses or other- 
wise, to educate their children, portion their daughters, and to 
assist their widows. The middle-class trader was thus in great 
measure insured against the risks of life. The gilds were one 
sign of the new temper and wants of burghers freed from feudal- 
ism. Another sign was a new standard of manners. Rules and 
saws, Hesiodic in their tone, became popular — in regard, for 
instance, to such a question as “ how to enable a man to live 
on his means, and to keep himself and those belonging to him.’' 
The boroughs established other charities also, hospitals and alms- 
houses for the people, a movement which, like that of the gilds, 
began very early — in Italy as early as the 9th century. They 
sometimes gave outdoor relief also to registered poor (Green i. 41), 
and they had in large towns courts of orphans presided over by 
the mayor and aldermen, thus taking over a duty that previously 
had been one of conspicuous importance in the church. As early 
as 1257 in Westphalian towns there was a rough-and-ready 
system of Easter relief of the poor ; and in Frankfort in 1437 
there was a town council of almoners with a systematic pro- 
gramme of relief (Ratzinger, p. 352). Thus at the close of the 
middle ages the towns were gradually assuming what had been 
charitable functions of the church. 

While a new freedom was being attained by the labourer in 
the country and the burgher in the town, the difficulty of obtain- 
ii^ a sufficient supply of labour for agriculture must 
have been constant, especially at every visitation of 
plague and famine. In accordance with a general e^roi. 
policy of state regulation which was to control and 
supervise industry, agriculture and poor relief and to repress 
vagrancy by gaols and houses of correction, the state stepped 
in as arbiter and organizer. By Statutes of llabourers beginning 
in 1351 (25 Edw. III. 13s), it aimed at enforcing a settled wage 
and restraining migration. From 1351 it endeavoured to suppress 
mendicity, and in part to systematize it in the interest Of infirm 
and aged mendicants. Each series of enactments is the natural 
complement of the other. In the main their signification, from 
the point of view of charity, lies in the fact that they represent 
a persistent endeavour to prevent social unsettlcment and in 
part the distress which unsettlement causes, and which vagrancy 
in. some measure indicates, by keeping the people within the 
ranks of recognized dependence, the settlea industpr ol the 
crafts and of agriculture, or forcing them back into it ^ fear 
of the gaol or the stacks. The extreme point of thi? poli<^ Was 
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reached when by the laws of Edward VI, and Ehzabeth the 

rogue, vagabond or sturdy beggar ’’ was branded with an R 
on the shoulder and handed over as a bondman for a period to any 
one who would take him* On the other hand, it was desired 
that relief should be a means of preventing migration. In any 
time of general pressure there is a desire to organize mendicity, 
to prevent the wandering of beggars, to create a kind of settled 
poor, distinguished from the rest as infirm and not able-bodied, 
and to keep these at least at home sufficiently supported by local 
and parochial relief ; and this, in its simpler form all the world 
over, has in the past been by response to public beggihg. The 
argument may be summed up thus : We cannot have begging, 
which implies that the beggar is cared for by no one, belongs 
to no one, and therefore throws himself on the world at large. 
Therefore, if he is able-bodied he must be punished as unsocial, 
for it is his fault that he belongs to no one ; or we must make 
him some one’s dependant, and so keep him ; or if he is infirm, 
and therefore of no service to any one — if no one will keep him — 
we must organize his mendicity, for such mendicity is justified. 
If he cannot dig for the man to whom he does or should belong, 
he must beg. Then out of the failure to organize mendicity 
— for relief of itself is no remedy, least of all casual relief— 
a poor-law springs up, which, afterwards associated with the 
provision of employment, will, it is hoped, make relief in some 
measure remedial by increasing its quantity by means of com- 
pulsory levies. This argument, which combined statutory wage 
control and statutory poor relief, seems to have been firmly 
bedded in the English legislative mind for more than two centuries, 
from 1351 till after 1600 ; and until 1834 these two series of laws 
effectually reduced the English labourer to a new industrial 
dependence. To people imbued with ideas of feudalism the way 
of escape from villenage seemed to be not independence, but 
a new reversion to it. 

Many elements produced the social and economic catastrophe 
of the i6th century, for the condition into which the country 
fell can hardly be considered less than a catastrophe. 
cmdetwe. With the growing independence of the people there was 
created after the 13th century an unsettled “ master- 
less ” class, a residue of failure resulting from social changes, 
which was large and important enough to call for legislation. 
In the 15th century, “ the golden age of the English labourer,’^ 
the towns increased and flourished. Both town and country did 
well. At the end of tlie c<;ntury came the decadence, llie 
measure of the stram, when perhaps it had reached its lowest 
level, is indicated by the following comparison : ** The cost of 
a peasant’s family of four in the early part of the 14th century 
was £3:4:9; after 1540 it was £8 ” (Rogers, HisL of Agrtc. and 
Prices^ iv. 756). 

The cause of this has now been fairly investigated. The value 
of land in the 13th century generally depended chiefly on “ the 
head of labour " retained upon it. Its fertility depended on mam- 
oeuvre (manure). To keep labour upon it was therefore the aim 
of the lord or owner. The enclosing of lands for sheep began early* 
and in the time of Edward III., in the great days of the woolstaple* 
must have been extensive. So long as the demand for the exporta- 
tion of wool* and then for its consumption at home in the cloth trade, 
continued, the towns prospered, ana the enclosures did not become 
a grievance. Even before the reign of Henry VII., with the decay 
of trade, the towns decayed, and their population in . some CEises 
diminished extraordinarily. This reacted on the country, where the 
great families had already become impoverished, and were hardly 
able to support their retainers. In Henry VIII. 's time the lands of 
the religious houses were confiscated. Worked on old lines, the 
custom of tillage remained in force on them. Accordingly, when 
these estates fell into private hands they were transferred subject 
to the condition that they should be tilled as heretofore. The con- 
ditioti was evaded by the new owners, and the disbandment of farm 
labourers went on apace. In England and Wales these changes, it is 
said^ affected a thim of the country, more than 12,000,000 acres, if 
th 4 estim^es be correct, or rather a third of the best land in the 
kingdom. With towns decaying, the effect of this must have been 
ternble. What were really latifundia ** were created, ** great 
landes/' enclosures of a mile or two or thereabouts * . . destroyr- 
ing thCtUbV not only the fUrms and cottages within the same circuit, 
but alsc^ tW tm^ns and villages adioimng.*' A herdsman and his 
uiifo took the place of eighteen to twenty^fonr Idrm hands. The 
pC(^le thus set wanderiiig Could only join the wanderers from the 


decay mg towns. At the same time the economic difficulty was 
aggravated by a now patrician or commercial greed ; and once more 
the land question —the absorption of property into a foW hands 
instead Of its free exchange— led to lasting social demoralisation. 
A few years after the alienation of the monasteries the coinage 
(*543) debased, By tins mean* prices were arbitrarily raiaed; 
and wage* were“ increased nominally; but nevertheless the price 
of necessaries was " so enhanced that neither “ th© poor labourers 
can live with their wages that is limited by your gtsace% laws, nor 
the artificers can make, much less sell, their wares at any Reasonable 
price (Lamoml, The Commonweal of tins Realm of hn^landt P. xlvu). 
No social reformation, sucli as the chaiitable insUntls of Wycliffc, 
More. Hales, Latimer and other men suggested, was attempted, or 
at least persistently earned out. In towns the organization ot labour 
had become restrictive, exclusive and madaptable, pr, judged from 
the moral standpoint, unchantable. There had been a time of plenty 
and extravagance, of which m high quarters the famous “ held of 
the cloth of gold " was typical ; and probably, m accordance with 
the frequently observed law of social economics, as the advance In 
wages and their purchasing power m the earlier pait of the i 5 ih 
century had not been accompanied by a simultaneous advauee in 
self-discipline and intelligent expenditure, it resulted m part, in 
lessened competence and industrial ability on the part of the work- 
men, and thus in the end produced paiipt‘nsm. 

The poverty of the country was very great in the reigns of 
P 2 dward VI. and Elizabeth* Adversity then taught the people 
new manners, and households became more simple and thrifty. 
In the reign of James I., with enforced economy and Uirift, a 
“ slow but substantial improvement in agriculture ” took place, 
and a new growth of commercial enterprise. The vigour of the 
municipalities had abated, so that m Henry Vlll.’s time they 
had become the very humble servants of the government ; 
and the government, on the other hand, had become strongly 
centralized — in itself a sign of the general withdrawal of self- 
sustaining activity in all administration, in the administration 
of charitable relief no less than in other departments. A system 
of endowed charities had been built up, supported chiefly by 
rents from landed property. These now had disappeared, and 
thus the means of relief, which Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth 
might have utilized at a time of general distress, had been dis- 
sipated by the acts of their predecessors. The civil independence 
of the monasteries and religious houses might have been justified, 
possibly, when they were engaged in missionary work and were 
instilling into the people the precepts of a higher moral law than 
that which was in force around them. But afterwards, as the 
ability and intelligence of the community increased, their privi- 
leges became more and more antagonistic to charity, and tended 
to create a non-social and even anti-social ecclesiastical democracy 
actuated by aims and interests in which the general good of the 
people had little or no place. There was a growing alienation 
between religious tradition and secular opinion, as Lollardism 
slowly permeated the thought of the people and led the way 
to the Reformation. While this alienation existed no national 
system of charity, civic and yet religious, could be created. But 
worse than all, the ideal of charity had l>een degraded. A self- 
regardii^ system of relief had superseded charity, and it was 
productive of nothing but alms, large or smalt, isolated ai^ un- 
methodic, given with a wrong bias, and thus almost inevitably 
with evil results. Out of this could Spring no vigorous co-opera- 
tive charity. Charity~not relief — ^indeed seemed to have left 
the world. The larger issues were overlooked. Then the property 
of the hospitals and the gilds was wantonly confiscated, though 
the poor had already lost that share in the revenues of the churoh 
to which at one time they were admitted to ^ve a just ckyim* 
A new beginning had to be made. The obligations of charily had 
to be revived. A new organization of charitable relief bad to 
be created, and that with an et^ty exchequp and after a vast 
waste of charitable resources. There were signs of a new con- 
gregational and parochial energy, yet the tash could not be 
entrusted to the religious bodies, divided and disunited as they 
were. In their stead it coOld be impend only bn some authority 
which represented the general community , suOh as municipalities j 
and in spite of the centralization of the government them seemed 
some hope of creating a system of relief ki connexion with theim 
Ttey were tried, jand, very naturally, failed. In the poverty or 
the time it seemed that the poor could be relieved only bjf, 0 
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comi^Isory rate; mui the iwteiiffistmtion of statutory relief 
imjtomny d^olved on the ceirttil got^nrment— the only ^orouis 
administrative body left iii w country. The government might 
indeed have adopted the alternative of letting the industrial 
difficulties of the oountlry work themselves out; but they had 
inherited apblicy of tninute legislative control; and they continued 
it. Revising previous statutes^ they enacted the Poor Law, 
mdhkh still remains on the statute book. It could be no remedy 
for social ofFemsOs against charity and the community. But in 
part at least it was successful. It helped to conceal the failure 
to 6nd a remedy. 

Part VL — ^After the Reformation 

,I>aring the Reformation; which extended, it should be under- 
^od;from the middle of the 14th century to the reign of James I., 
the groundwork of the theory of charity was being 
recast. The old system and the narrow theory on which 
H0atbMiy it had come to depend were discredited. The recoil 
vtctmtity. jjj startling. To a very large extent charitable ad- 
ministration had been in the hands of men and women who, as 
an indispensable condition to their participation in it, took 
the vows of dbedience, chastity and “ wilful poverty. Now 
this was all entirely set aside. It was felt (see Homilies on Faith 
and Good Works, a,d. 1547) that socially and morally the 
method had been a failure. The vow of obedience, it was argued, 
led to a general disregard of the duties of civic and family life. 
Those who bound themselves by it were outside the state and 
did not serve it. In regard to chastity the Homily states the 
common opinion : How the profession of chastity was kept, 
it is more honesty to pass over in silence and let the world judge 
of what is well known. ^ As to wilful poverty, the regulars, it 
is uiged; were not poor, but rich, for they were in possession of 
much wealth. Their i>roperty, it is true, was held in communi^ 
and not personally, but nevertheless it was practically theirs, 
and used it for their personal enjoyment ; and ‘‘ for all 
their riches they might never help father nor mother, nor others 
that were indeed very needy and poor, without the license of 
their father abbot or other head. This was the negative position. 
The positive was found in the doctrine of justification — the central 
point in the discussions of the time, a plant from the garden of 
St Augustine. Jxwstification was the personal conviction of a 
lively (or living) faith, and was defined as a true trust and 
confidence of the mercy of God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and a stedfast hope of all good things to be received at His hands. ’ ^ 
Without this justification there could be no good works. They 
were the signs of a lively faith and grew out of it. Apart from 
it, what seemed tjo be “ good works were of the nature of sin, 
phantom acts productive of nothing, “ birds that were lost, 
unreal.'* So were the works of pagans and heretics. The 
relation of almsgiving to religion was thus entirely altered. The 
personal reward here or hereafter to the actor was eliminated. 
The deed was good only in the same sense in which the doer was 
good it had in itself no merit. This was a great gain, quite 
apart from any question as to the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
l^testiaiit scheme of salvation. The deed, it was realiaed, 
was only the outcome of the doer, the expression of himself, 
what he was as a whole, neither better nor worse. Logically 
this led to the discipline of the intelligence and the emotions, 
and jumdofibtediy justification " to very many was only con- 
sisWit with such discipline and implied it. Thus under a new 
guise the old position or charity reasserted itself. But there were 
Other differences. 

The relation of charity to prayer, fasting, almsgiving and pehance 
was altered. The prayerful contemplation of the Cnrist was pre- 
served in the mystkism of Protestantism ; but it was dissociated 
fraih the ‘M^istoric Quist,*' from the fervept idealisation of whom 
St fi'rancis drew his inspiration and his active charitable impulse. 
The tradition did not me out, however. It trained with many, 
notably with George Herbert, of whcmi it made, hot uhlUBe St Fmnew, 
a poet as well as a practical parish priett; but the absence of it 
indteeded in much post-^tefininatioii endeavour a want, if not of 
devotion, yet (cd intensity of feeling which may in part account for 

g e i^ct that sectari^iniStn* in relief has since pmved'ftself stronger 
an charity, inslfcad df yielding to Charity as its superior asid 4tS 


organiser. Fasting parted from prayer and alm^iving. It 
was a thing, not of its own proper nature good as t^ie love df father 
or mother or neighbour, but according to its end.” Alm&giying also 
as a ” work ** disappeared and with it a whole seiics of indWtemeBts 
that from the standpoint of thb pecuniary and material aopply of 
relief had long been active. It was no wonder that the preacheitB 
advocated it m vam, and reproached their hearers, with their dimin- 
ished bounty lo the poor ; me old personal incentive had gone, and 
could only gradually be superseded by the spdntcineous activity of 
personal reUgton very sloudy wedding itself to true vierws of sockd 
duty and purpose. Penance, once so closely related to almsgiving, 
passed out of sight. Charity, the love of God and our neighbour, had 
two offices, it was said, “ to cherish good iind harndess^ men and 
“ to correct and punish vice without regard to persons.” Correction 
as a means of discipline takes the jilace of penanci^, xmd it bexromes 
judicial, regulating and controlling church membership by the 
authority of thq chinch , a congregation, minister or elder ; or deal- 
ing with laziness or ill-doing through the municipality or state, in 
connexion with what now nrsl appear, not prist^ns, but houses of 
correction. 

The religious life was to be democratic — not in religious 
bodies, but iO the whole people ; and in a now sense— in relation 
to family and social life — it was to be moral. That was the 
s^nificance of the Reformation for charity. 

Consistently with this movement of religious activity towards 
a complete fulfilment of the duties of civic life, the older classical 
social theory, fostered by the Renaissance, assumed a 
new influence — the great conception of the state as a 
community bound together by charity and friendship. Hwof 
“ We be not bom to ourselves,” it was said, “ but 
partly to the use of our country, of our parents, of our 
kinsfolk, and partly of our friends and neighbours ; and tliereforc 
all good virtues are grafted on us naturally, whose effects be 
to do good to others, when it showeth forth the image of God 
in man, whose property is ever to do good to others ” (Lamond, 
p. 14). Economic theory also changed. Instead of the medieval 
opinion of the “ theologian or social preacher,” that '' trade 
could only lie defended on the ground that honestly conducted 
it made no profit ” (Green, 11. 71), we have a recognition of the 
advantages resulting from exchange, and individual interests, 
it is argued; are not necessarily inconsistent with those of the 
state, but are, on the contrary, a source of solid good to the whole 
community. 

Municipal laws for the suppression of the mendicity of the able- 
bodied and the organization of relief on behalf of the infirm were 
common in England and on the continent (Colmar, ij62 ; Nurem- 
berg, 1478; Strassburg, 1523; London, 1514). Vives (Ehrle, Beitf&ge 
xur Gesckichte und Reform der Arfnenpflege^ p. 26), a Spaniard, who 
had been at the court of Henry VUL, m a book translated into 
several languages and widely read, seems to have summed up the 
thought of the time in regard to the management Of the poor. 
He divided them into three classes : those in hospitals and poor- 
hoiises, the public homeless beggars and the poor at home. H« 
would have a census taken of the number of each class in the town, 
and information obtained as to the causes of their distress. Then 
he would eslabhsh a central organization of relief under the magis- 
trates. Work was to be Supplied for all, while begging was strictly 
forbidden. Non-settlcd poor who were able-bodied were to be sent 
to their homes. Able-bodied settled poor who know no craft weie 
to be put on some public work— the undeserving being set to hard 
labour. For others work was to be found, or they were to be assisted 
to become self-supporting. The hospitals provided with medical 
advice and necessaries were to be classified to meet the needs of the 
sick, the blind and lunatics. The poor living at home were to work 
with a view to their self-support, what they earned, if insufficient, 
might be su|>plemented. It a citizen found a case of distress he was 
not to help it, but to send it for inquiry to the magistrate. Children 
were to be taught. Private relief was to be obtained from the rich. 
The funds of endowed charities were to be the chief source of income ; 
if more was wanted, b^ucsts and church collections would- suffice. 
The scheme was put in force in Yprds in 25^4* The Sorbonne 
approved it, afld smiilar plans were adopted in Paris and elsewhere. 
It is ih outline the ficheme of London municipal charity promoted 
by Edward VI., by which the poor were classified, St Bartholomew’s 
and St Thomas's hospitals appropriated for the si<^, (Christ's hospital 
for the children of the poor, ana Bridewell for the correction oTthe 
able-bodied. Less the institutional arrangements and (plua the 
compulsory rate, the methods are those of the Poor ReliS Act of 
Queen Elizabeth of 1601. At first the attempt had boen made to 
introduce state relief in reliance on voluntary elms ( I Mary 
5 EUz. 5, x562-i56s)« subject to the right of amessment it fdms were 
refused. But the position was anomalous. Charity is voUuntazy, 
and spontaneously meets the demands of distress* Such demands 
have always n tendency to increase with the supply* Hence the very 
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llmitationfi of oharitable ^nance axe in the nature of n. safe^axd. 
At iBost econeonific trouble can only be assuaged by xeliesf, and it can 
only inet or prevefited by economic and social reforms. If a 
compulsory rate be not enforced, as in Scotland and fotttierly in 
some parishes In England, a volhntary rate miy be made hi Supple- 
mentation of the local charities. In Scotland, where the oompulsory 
^ clauses of the Poor Relief Act of James I. were not put in force, the 
* country weathered the storm without theip, a^nd the compulsory 
rate, which was extended throughout the country by th^ Poor Act of 
1^44, came in very slowly in^the iSth arid 19th centuries. In 
France {1566) a similar act was passed and sot aside. If a compul- 
sory rate be enforced, it is inevitable that the resources of chanty, 
unless kept apart from the poor-law and administered on different 
lines from it, will diminish, and at the same time, as has happened 
often in the case of endowed charities, the interest in charitable 
administration will lapse, while the charges for poOr-law relief, 
drawn without much scruph* from the taxation of the community, 
will mount to millions cither to meet increasing demands or to pro- 
vide more elaborate institutional accommodation. The principle 
onco adopted, it was enacted (1572-15^) that the aged and infirm 
should be cared for by the overseers of tnc poor, a new authority ; 
and in idoi the duplicate acts were pas.scd, that for the relief of 
the poor (43 Eliz. 2), and that for the furtherance and protection 
of endowed chanties. Thus the poor were brought into the depend- 
ence of a legally recognized class, endowed with a claim for relief, 
on the fulfilment of which, after a time, they could without difficulty 
insist if they were so minded. The civic authority had indeed taken 
over the alms of the parish, and an eleemosyna civica had taken the 
place of the anttona ctvica. It was a similar system under a different 
name. 

A phrase of Robert CeciFs (ist earl of Salisbury) indicates the 
minute domeslic character of the Elizabethan legislation (D^Ewes, 
Pioori?tf//e/^74)* question (1601) was the repeal of a statute 
Actumad of tillage. Cecil says: ‘‘If in Edward I.’s time a 
ituuiory law was made for the maintenance of the fry of fish, 
Meridom. Henry Vll.’s for the preservation of the eggs 

of wild fowl, shall we now throw away a law of more 
consequence and import ? If we debar tillage, we give scope 
to the depopulating. And then, if the poor being thrust out of 
their houses go to dwell with others, straight we catch them 
with the statute of inmates ; if the}^ wander abroad, they are 
within the danger of the statute of the poor to be whipt. So by 
this undo this statute, and you endanger many thousands.*’ 
A strong central goveminent, a local authority appointed directly 
by the government, and a network of legislation controlled the 
wholfe movement of economic life. On this reliance was placed 
to meet economic difficulties. The local authorities were the 
justices of the peace ; and they had to cariy out the statutes 
for this purpose, to assess the wages of artisans and labourers, 
and to enforce the payment of the wages they had fixed ; to 
ensure that suitable provision was made for the relief of the poor 
at the expense of rates which they also fixed ; and to suppress 
vagabondage. Since 23 Edw. IIL there had be^ labour statutes, 
and in 1563 a new statute was passed, an ** Act containing divers 
orders for Artificers, Labourers, Servants of Husbandry and 
Apprentices ” (5 Eliz. c. 4). It recognized and upheld a social 
classification. On the one hand there was the gentleman or 
owner of property to which the act was not to apply ; and on 
the other the artisan and labouring class. This class in turn was 
subdivided, and the justices were to assess their wages annually 
according to the plenty and scarcity of the time and other 
circumstances.** Persons between the ages of twelve and sixty, 
ivho were not apprentices or engaged in certain specified employ* 
ments, were compelled to serve in husbandry by the year ** with 
any person that keepeth husbandry.** ^The length of the 
work and the conditions of apprenticeship were fixed. The 
assesSied rate of wages was enforceable by fine and imprisonment, 
and refusal to be apprenticed ty imprisonment. Thus th^e 
was created a life control over labour with an industrial settle- 
merit and a wa^ fixed by the justices annually. There axe 
differences^ of opinion in r^rd to the extent to which this act 
was enforced 5 arid the .evidroce on the point is comparatiVfeJy 
scanty^ It was enforc^ throughout the century in which it 
Was pas^d, and it probably continued in force generally until 
thfc ^Res1:omtidn, while subsemiefitly it ';Was put in opetrition to 
spacial eno^genricfiii^ sptm times of Stress when some 
settlemaai o£ wages seemed, deairable {cf. Itogers, v# 6ii ; 
Hmrim, JSf9gUsA IVdiie aml Finance, p. 8a ; Cimmngham, Qmath 


of English Industry and Commetcc : Mdidrn Times, i. i68). It 
was not repealed till 1814. 

FVorii 1585 to 1622 there was, it is said, a slight increase m 
labourers* wages, which fluctuated from 5a. |d. to 5s. Sfd* a 
week, with a declining standard Of comfort and at times great 
distress. Then there was a marked increase of wage till i66a 
and a very marked improvement ; the rate of increase being 
very nearly double that of the earlier periods,*' and reaching 
9s., as the highest weekly rate for the whole period." Then 
from 1662 to 1702 there was “ a slight improvement " (Hewins, 
p. 89). It would seem indeed that the stir of the times between 
1622 and 1662 may have caused a great demand for labour. 
But with the Restoration, when the assessment system was 
falling into desuetude, came the Poor Relief Act of 1662 (13 & 
14 Car. II. cap. 62), which brought in the law of settlement, and 
a settlement for relief of a very strict nature was added to the 
industrial settlement of the Artificers and Labouivrs Act. Thus, 
if the influence of that act, which had so long controlled labour, 
was waning, its place was now taken by an act which, tliough it 
had nothing to do with the assessment of wage, yet so settled the 
labourer within the bounds of his parish that he had practically 
to rely, if not upon a wage fixed by the justices, yet upon a 
customary wage limited and restricted as a result of the law of 
settlement. And the assessment by the justices, in so far as it 
may have continued, would therefore be of little or no con- 
sequence. Settlement also, like the Artificers and I-abourers Aict, 
would prevent the country labourer from passing to the towns, 
or the townsmen passing to other towns. At least they would 
do so at the risk of forfeiting their right to relief if they lost their 
settlement without acquiring a new one. Hence the industrial 
control, though under another name and other conditions, 
remained in force to a large extent ih practice. 

By the Artificers and labourers Act then, in conjunction with 
other measures, the laliouring classes were finally committed to 
a new bondage, when they had freed themselves from the serfdom 
of feudalism, and when the control exercised over th^m by the 
gild and municipality was relaxed. The statute was so enforced 
that to earn a year's livelihood would have taken a labourer not 
52 weeks, but sometimes two years, or 58 weeks, or 80 weeks, 
or 72 weeks ; sometimes, however, less— 48 or 35. It followed 
tliat on such a system the country could only with the utmost 
good fortune free itself from the economic difficulties of the 
century, and that the need of a poor-law was felt the more as 
these difficulties persisted. A voluntary or a municipal system 
could not suffice, even as a palliative, while such statutes as 
these were in force to render labour immobile and unprogresstve. 
Also, while wages were fixed by statute or order, whether chiefly 
in the interest of the employers or not, obviously any shortage 
on the wages had to be made good by the community. The 
community, by fixing the wages to be earned in a livelihood, 
made itself responsible for their sufficiency. And it is suggestive 
to find that in the year in which the Artificers and Labourers ^Vet 
(X563) was passed, the act for the enforcement of assessments 
of poor-rate (5 Eliz. cap. 3) was aJbo enacted. The Law of 
Settlement, to which we ^ve referred, passed in the reign of 
Charles II., was due, it is said, to a migration of labourer 
southward from counties where less favourable statutory wages 
prevailed ; but it was, in fact, only a oorpUary of the Artific^ 
arid Labourers Act of 1563 and the Poor Relief Act of idoz. 
These laws, it may be said, were the means of makim the Eziriiah 
labourer, until the poor-law reform of 1834, a settled but landless 
serf, supported by a fixed wn^ and a state bourity. By t|ie poor- 
law it was possible to continue this state of things till, in conr 
sequence of an absolute econoniic breakdown, there was no 
altemativB but reform.. 

The philanthropic nature of the poor*law is ^indicated by its 
antecedents ; once enactc^, its bounties beeasnei a its 

pffilanihropy: disappeared h a quasi-kgol cbdm. Its ol^ect was 
to relieve the poor borne indnstriesi apprentiee chQdren, and 
piovideiiaoessafy. relief to die |io0r unable to weak The act wis 
connriQtdy interpreted so as to indude die whole of diat indefiidte 
class; the ^poor'^ : by a better and more rigid mterpretatyeii it 
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was, at least in the igth century, held to apply only to the “ desti- 
tute/' that iS; to those who required ‘‘ necessary relief ’’—accord- 
ing to the actual wording of the statute. The economic fallacy 
of home industries founded on rate-supplied capital early declared 
itself, and the method Could only have continu^ as long as it did 
because it formed part of a general system of industrial control. 
When in the i8th cawituiy workhouses were established, the same 
industrial fallacy, as records show, repeated itself under new 
conditions. Within the parish it resulted in the farmer paying 
the labourer as small a wage as possible, and leaving the parish 
to provide whatever he might require in addition during his 
working life and in his old age. Thus, indeed, a gigantic experi- 
ment in civjc employment was made for at least two centuries on 
a vast scale throughout the country — and failed. As was natural, 
the lack of economic independence reacted on the morals of 
the people. With pauperism came want of energy, idleness and 
a disregard for chastity and the obligations of marriage. The law, 
it IS true, recognized the mutual obligations of parents and grand- 
parents, children and grandchildren ; but in the general poverty 
which it was itself a means of perpetuating such obligations 
became practically obsolete, while at all times they are difficult 
to enforce. Still, the fact that they were recognized implies a 
great advance in charitable thought. The act, passed at first 
from year to year, was very slowly put in force. Even before it 
was passed the poor-rate first assessed under the act of 1563 was 
felt to be ‘‘a greater tax than some subsidies,” and in the time 
of Charles 11 . it amounted to a third of the revenue of England 
and Wales (Rogers, v. 81). 

The service of villein and cottar was, as we have now seen, in 
part superseded by what we have called a statutory wage-control, 
founded on a basis of wage supplemented by relief, provided by a 
rate-supported poor-law. But it follows that with the decay of 
this system the poor-law itself should have disappeared, or should 
have taken some new and very limited form. Unfortunately, 
as in Roman times, state relief proved to be a popular and 
vigorous parasite that outlived the tree on which it was rooted ; 
assessments of wage under the Statute of Labourers fell into 
disuse after the Restoration, it is said, and the statute was 
finally repealed in 1814, and sixty years later the act against 
illegal combinations of working men ; but the serfdom of the 
poor-law, the eleemosyna avica, remained, to work the gravest 
evil to the labouring classes, and even after the reform of 1834 
greatly impeded the recovery of their independence. Neverthe- 
less, by a new law of state alms for the aged, or by statutory 
outdoor relief with, as some would wish, a regulated wage, it is 
now proposed to bring them once again under a thraldom similar 
to that from which they have so slowly emancipated themselves. 

The policy adopted by Queen Elizabeth for the relief of the 
poor (1601) included a scheme for the reorganization of voluntary 
charity as well as plans for the extension of rate-aided 
•ocroirtftf ' During the century, as we have seen, endeavours 

cbmHtiM. made to create a system of voluntary charity. 

This it was proposed to safeguard and promote con- 
currently with the extension of the poor-rate. Accordingly, in 
the poor-law it was arranged that the Overseers, the new civic 
authority, and the churchwardens, the old parochial and charit- 
able authority, should act in conjunction, and, subject to magis- 
terial approvd, together ‘‘ raise weekly or otherwise ” the 
necessary means by taxation of every inhabitant.” The old 
icharitatble organization was based on endowment, and the churdi- 
warden was responsible for the administration of many such 
endowments. What was not available from these and other 
sources was to be raised ‘‘ by taxatiook” The object of the new 
act was to encourage charitable gifts. 

Towards the end of the i8th century, when the administration 
of poor relief fell into confusion, many charities were lost, or were 
in danger of being lost, and many were mismanaged. In 1786 
and 17^ a committee of the House of G)mmons reported on the 
subjects In x8i8, chidly through the instrumentality of Lord 
Brou||^am, a commission of inquiry on educational charities was 
appomted, and in iStq another commission toinvestigate (with 
some exceptions) all tlie charities for the poor in England and 


Wales. These and subsequent commissions continued their 
inquiries till 1835, when a select committee of the House of 
Commons made a strong report, advocating the establishment 
of a peimanent and independent board, to inquire, to conipel 
the production of » accounts, to secure the safe custody of charity 
property, to adapt it to new uses on cy-pr6s lines, &c. A com- 
mission followed in 1849, and eventually in 1853 
Charitable Trusts Act was passed, under which ** The Charity 
Commissioners of England and Wales ” were appointed. 

The following ai*e details of importance ; — (i) Definition. — The 
definition of the fict of ifioi (Charitable Uses, 43 Eliz. 4) still holds 
good. It enumerates as charitable objects all that was once called 
** alms " : {a) ** The relief of aged, impotent and poor people " — 
the normal poor ; the ttiamtenance of sick and maimed soldiers 
and mariners ” — the poor chiefly by reason of war, sometime a class 
of privileged mendicants ; (h) education, “ schools of learning, free 
schools and scholars in universities ; and then (r) a group of 
objects which include general civic and religious purposes, and the 
chanties of gilds and corporations ; “ the repair of bridges, ports, 
havens, causeways, churches, sea-banks and highways; the educa- 
tion and preferment of orphans ; the relief, stock, or maintenance for 
houses of correction ; marriages of poor maids, supportation, aid, 
and help of young tradesmen, handicraftsmen, and persons de- 
cayed " ; and there follows (d) “ the relief or redemption of prisoners 
or captives"; and, lastly, (^) "the aid and ease of any poor inhabit- 
ants concerning payment of fifteens " (the prmperty-tax of Tudor 
times), setting out of soldiers, and other taxes. The definition might 
be illustrated by the charitable bequests of the next 60, or indeed 
225, years. It is a fair summary of them. (2) Chantahle Gifts. — 
A public trust and a charitable trust are, as this definition shows, 
synonymous. It is a trust which relates to public chanties, and 
is not held for the benefit of private persons, e.g. relations, but for 
the common good, and, subject to the instructions of the founder, 
by trustees responsible to the community. Gifts for charitable 
purposes, other than those affected by the law of mortmain, have 
always been viewed with favour " Where a charitable bequest is 
capable of two constructions, one of which would make it void and 
the other would make it effectual, the latter will he adopted by the 
court " (Tudoi’s Charitable Trusts, cd. 1906, by Bristowe, Hunt and 
Burdett, p. 167). Gifts to the poor, or widows, or orphans, in- 
definitely, or in a particular pansh, were valid under the act, or foi 
any purpose or institution for the aid of the " poor." Thus practi- 
cally the act covered the same field as the poor-law, though after- 
wards it was decided that, "as a rule, persons receiving parochial 
relief were not entitled to the benefit of a charity intended for the 
poor " (Tudor, p. 167), (3) Religious Differences. — In the adminis- 
tration of chanties which are for the poor the broadest view is taken 
of religious differences. (4) Superstitious Uses. — The superstitious 
use is one that has for its object the propagation of the rights of 
a religion not tolerated by the law (Tudor, p. 4). Consequently, 
so far as charities were held or left subject to such rights, they 
were illegal, or became legal only as toleration was extended. Thus 
by degrees, since the Toleration Act of 1688, all charities to dis- 
senters have become legal — that is, trusts for schools, places for reli- 
gious instruction , education and charitable purj^oses generally. But 
bequests for masses for the soul of the donor, or for monastic orders, 
are still void. (5) Administration. — The duty of administering 
charitable trusts falls upon trustees or corporations, and under the 
term " cleemosjmary corporations " are included endowed hospitals 
and colleges. Under schemes of the Charity Commissioners, where 
charities have been remodelled, besides trustees elected by corpora- 
tions^ there are now usually appointed e^-officio trustees who repre- 
sent some office or institution of importance in connexion with the 
charity. (6) Jurisdiction by Chancery and Charity Commission. — The 
Court of Cliancery has jurisdiction over charities, under the old 
principle that " charities are trusts of a public nature, in regard to 
which no one is entitled by an immediate and peculiar interest to 
prefer a complaint for compelling the performance by the trustees 
of their obligations." The court, accordingly, represents the Crown 
as parens patriae. Now, by the Charitable Trusts Act 1S53, and 
subsequent acts, a charity commission has been formed which is 
entrusted with large powers, formerly enforced only by the Court 
of Chancery. (7) Jurisdiction by Visitor. — ^A further jurisdiction 
is by the " visitor,'^ a right inherent in the founder of any eleemosy- 
nary corporati6ii; and his heirs, or those whom he appoints, or m 
their default, the king. The object of the visitor is " to prevent all 
perverting of the charity, or to compose differences among members 
of the corporation." Formerly the bishop's ordinary was the recog- 
nized visitor (2 Henry V. i, 14I4) of hospitals, ^art from the 
founder. Subsequently his power was limited (14 Eiit. C, 3, 137*) 
to hospitals for which the founders had appointed nO visitors. 
Then \x6ox) by the CharitaWe Uses AOt commissions .issued 
for inquiry by county juriea. Now;, apart from the daty of visitors, 
inquiry is conducted by the charity commissic^ers aiid the assistant 
commissioners. By subsequent acts (see below) ecclesiastical and elee- 
mosynary charities have been still further separated and defined. (8) 
Advice, — " Trustees, or other persons conoeriied in the management 
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of a chanty, may apply to the chanty commissioners for their 
opinion, advice or direction ; and any person acting under such 
advice is indemnified, unless he has been guilty of misrepresentation 
in obtaining it/' (9) Limitatton of Chanty Commissioners' Powers.— 
The comm&sioners cannot; however, make any order with respect 
to any charity of which the gross annual income amounts to ^^50 or 
upwards, except on the application ,(m wnting) of the trustees or a 
* majority of them. Their powers are thus very limited, except when 
put in motion by the trustees. If a parish is divided they can 
apportion the charities if the gross income does not exceed £20. 
(10) General Powers of the Charity Commission . — Subject to the 
limitation of l^o, See., the charity commissioners have power (Charit- 
able Trusts Act 18^) to make orders for the appointment or 
removal of trustees, or of any officer, and for the transfer, payment 
and vesting of any real or personal estate, or “ for the establishment 
of any scheme for the administration ” of the chanty, (ii) Schemes 
and Memodelhng of Charities . — Under this power charities are re- 
modelled, and small and miscellaneous chanties put into one fund 
and applied to new purposes. The cy-pr6s doctrine is applied, by 
which it a testator leaves directions that are only indefinite, or if the 
objects for which a charity was founded are obsolete, the charity is 
apphed to some purpose, as far as possible, in accordance with 
the charitable intention of the founder. This doctrine probably 
received its widest application m the City of Lxmdon Parochial 
Charities Act of 1883. under other acts doles have been applied to 
education and to allotments. About 380 schemes arc issued in the 
course of a year. {12) Objects adopted in remodelling Chanties.— 
In the remoaelUng of chanties for the general benefit of the poor 
some one or more of thirteen objects are usually included m the 
scheme. These arc subscriptions to a medical charity, to a provident 
club or coal or clothing society, to a friendly society ; for nurses, for 
annuities, for outfit for service, Stc. ; for emigration ; for recreation 
grounds, clubs, reading-rooms, museums, lectures , for temporary 
relief to a limited amount in each year ; for clothes, fuel, tools, 
medical aid, food, &c., or in money ‘^in cases of tuiexpcctefl loss or 
sudden destitution ” ; for pensions. (13) Parochial dharitics . — By 
the Local Government Act of 1892, local ecclesiastical chanties, i.e. 
endowments for “any spiritual purpose that is a legal purpose “ (for 
spiritual persons, church and other buildings, ior spiritual uses, &c.), 
are separated from parochial charities. “ the benefits of which are, 
or the separate distribution of the benefits of which is, confined to 
inhabitants of a single parish, or of a single ancient ecclesiastical 
pansh, or not more than five neighbouring parishes." These 
chanties, since the Local Government Act 1894, are under the 
supervision of the parish councils, who appoint trustees for their 
management m lieu of the former overseer or vc.stry trustees, or, 
under certam conditions, “ additional trustees." The accounts 
have to be submitt(‘d to the pansh meeting, and the names of the 
beneficiaries of dole clianties published. (14) Official Trustees . — 
There is also “ an official trustee of charity lands," who as “ bare 
trustee " may hold the land or stock of the charity managed by 
the trustees or administrators. In 1905 the stock transferred to 
the official tiustees amounted to ;£24, 820,945. (15) Audit . — The 
charity commissioners have no power of audit, but the trustees 
of every charity have to prepare a statement of accounts annually, 
and transmit it to the commission. The accounts have to be “ certi- 
fied under the hand of one or more of the trustees and by the auditor 
of the chanty," (16) Taxation.— In the case of rents and profits of 
lands, Sec., belonging to hospitals or almshouses, or vested in trustees 
for charitable purposes, allowances are made in diminution of income- 
tax (56 Vict. 35 I 61). From the inhabited house duty any hos- 
pital charity school, or house provided for the reception or relief of 
poor persons, is exempted (House Tax Act 1808). Also there is an 
exeiiiption from the land-tax in regard to land rents, &c., in pos- 
session of hospitals before 1693. (17) The Digest . — A digest of 
endowed charities in England and Wales was compiled in the years 
1861 to 1876. A new digest of reports and financial particulars 
has since been completed. 

The inedmeof endowed charities in 1876 was returned at ;^2, 198,463. 
It is now, no doubt, considerably larger than it was in 1876. Partial 
returns show that at least a million a year is now available in England 
and Wales for the assistance of the aged poor and for doles. Between 
the poor-law, which, as it is at present administered, is a permanent 
endowment provided from the rates for the support of a class of 
permanent ^*poor," and endowed charities, which are funds avail- 
able for the poor of successive generations, there is no great difference, 
Bfit in their resources and administration the difference is marked. 
Local endowed chaiities were constantly founded after Queen 
Elizabeth's time till about 1830, and the poor-rate was at first supple- 
mentary of the local charities. When com and fuel were dear and 
clothes very ejqiensive, *what now seem trivial endowments for food, 
fuel* coal and clothe® Were important assists in the thrifty manage- 
ment of a parish. But when the poor were recognized as a class ot. 
dependants entitled ,by law to relief from th^i community, the rate 
increased out of all proportion to the charities. A distinction then 
made itself felt between the ** parish" poor and the "second** 
poori or the poor who were not relieved from tho mtea^ and relief 
from the ra^es altogether oveishadovi^ the, charitable Charit- 

ably endowihents were ignored, ill - administered, and often were 
lo^. Aftet 1834 the' poordaw Was btOught under the control of the 


central government, l^oor relief was placed in the hands of boards 
of guard^s in umons of parishes. The method of oo-operation 
between poor-law and charity suggested by the acts of Queen 
Elizabeth was set aside, and. as a responsible partner in the public 
work of relief, charity was disestablished. Itt the parishes the 
endowed charities remained m i^eral a disorganized medley of 
separate trusts, jealously guarded by, incompetent administrators. 
To give unity to this mass of units, so long as the principles of chanty 
are misunderstood or ignored, has proved an almost impbssible and 
certainly an unpopular task. So far as it. has been achieved, it hae 
been accomplished by the piecemeal legislation of schemes cautiously 
elaborated to meet local prej udices. Acii ve refonn has been resented, 
and politicians have often accentuated this respenirntjui In 1894 a 
select committee was appomted to Inquire whether it was desirabli' 
to take measures to bnng the action of the Charity Commission 
more directly under the control of parliament, but no aenous griev- 
ances were substantiated. The committees’ reports arc of interest, 
however, as an mdication of the initial difficulties ol all charitable 
work, the general ignorance that prevails in regard to the elementary 
conditions that govern it, the common disregard ot these principles, 
and the absence of any accepted theory or constructive jiolicy that 
should regulate its development and its administration. 

After the Poor-Law Act of 1601 the history of the voluntary 
parochial charities in a town parish is marked by their decreasing 
amount and utility, as poor-law relief and pauperism 
increased. The act, it would seem, was not adopted 
with much alacrity by the local authorities. From 
1625 to 1646 there were many years of plague and 
sickness, but in St Giles’s, London, as late as 1649, the amount 
raised by the “ collectors ” (or overseers) was only £176. They 
disbursed this to “ the visited poor ” as “ pensions.” In 1665 
an extra levy of £600 is mentioned. In the accounts of St 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, where, as in St Giles’s, gifts were received, 
the change wrought by another half-century (1714) is apparent. 
The sources of charitable relief' are similar to those in all the 
Protestant churches— English, Scottish or continental: church 
collections and offertories ; correctional fines, such as composi- 
tion for bastards and conviction money for swearers ; and 
besides these, income from annuities and legacies, the parish 
estate, the royal bounty, and “ petitions to persons of quality.” 
In all £2041 was collected, but, so far as relief was concerned, 
the parish relied not on it, but on the poor-rate, which produced 
£3765. All this was collected and disbursed on their own 
authority by collectors, to orphans, ” pensioners ” or the known 
or standing ” poor, or to casual poor (£1818), including nurse 
children and bastards. The begging poor were numerous and 
the infant death-rate enormous, and each year three-fourths 
of those christened were ” inhumanly suffered to die by the 
barbarity of nurses.” The whole administration was uncharit- 
able, injurious to the community and the family, and inhuman 
to the child. If one may judge from later accounts of Other 
parishes even up to 1834, usually it remained the same, purpose- 
less and unintelligent ; and it can hardly be denied that, generally 
speaking, only since the middle of the 19th century has any 
serious attention been paid to the charitable side of parochial 
work. Parallel to the parochial movement of the poor-law in 
England, in France (about 1617) were established the burleaux 
de bienfaisance, at first entirely voluntary institutions, then 
recognized by the state, and during the Revolution made the 
central administration for relief in the communes. 

In the 17th century in England, as in France, opinion favoured 
the establishment of large hospitals or mdisans Dteu for the 
reception of the poor of different classes. In France 
throughout the century there was a continudus struggle mov** 
with mendicancy, and the hospitals were used as Maam 
places into which offenders were summarily driven. 

A new humanity was, however, beginning its protest. The pitiful 
condition of abandoned children attracted sympathy in bpth 
countries. St Vincent de fa^nl established homes for the ^fdnis 
trouvis^ followed in England by the establishment of the Found? 
ling hospital (1739)- In both countries the method was applied 
inconsiderately and pushed to excess, and It afieeted family 
life most injuriously. Grants from piprliament supported 
foundling moyemenl^ Englcmdi and homes were opened in 
many parts of the cotmtty. The demand soon became over- 
whehtung J the mortality whs enormous, and the cost so laige 
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that it outstripped all financial expedients. The lesaon of the 
experiment is the same as that of the poor-law catastrc^he 
before i$34 i only, instead "bf the able-bodied poor of another 
age^ infants were made^ ihe object of a compassionate but 
undisceming philanthropy. With widespread relief there came 
widespread a^bandohiptont of duty and economic bankruptcy. 
Had the poor-rate^ instead of ch^table relief been used in the 
same way, tbe moral injury would have been as great, but the 
annual draft fymn the rates would have concealed the moral 
and postponed the economic disaster. To amend the evil, changes 
were madj by which the relation between child and mother was 
keptfaliye^ and a personal application on her part was required ; 
the character of the mother and her circumstanoes were investi- 
gated, and assistance was only given when it would be ^ the 
rtteans of replacing the mother in the course of virtue and the 
way of an honest livelihood,” General reforms were also made, 
especially through the mstrumentality of ^onas Hanway, to 
check infant mortality, and metropolitan panshes were required 
to provide for their children outside I-^ndon. A kindred move- 
ment led to the establishment of penitentiaries (1758), of lock 
hospitals and lying-in hospitals (1749-1752). 

In Queen Anne’s reign there was a new ^ucationol movement, 
“the charity school “ to teach poor children the alphabet 
and the principles of religion,” followed by the Sunday-school 
movement (1780), and al>out the same time (1788) by “the 
school of industry ” — to employ children and teach tliem to be 
industrious. In 1844 the Ragged School Union was estab- 
lished, and until the Education Act of 1870 continued its vokm- 
taiy educational work. As an outcome of these movements, 
through the efforts of Miss Mary Carpenter and many others, 
in 1854-1855 industrial and refommtory schools wore established, 
to prevent crime and reform child criminals. The orphanage 
movement, beginning in 1758, when the Oq)han Working Home 
was established, has been continued to the present day on a vastly 
extended scale. In 1772 a society for the discharge of persons 
imprisoned for small debts was established, and in 1773 Howard 
began his prison reforms. This raised the standard of work in 
institutional charities generaUy. After the civil wars the old 
hospital foundations of St Bartholomew and St Thomas, munici- 
palized by Edward VL, became endowed charities partly sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. The same fate befell Christ’s 
Hospital, in connexion with which the voting system, the admis- 
sion of candidates by the vote of the whole body of subscribers — 
that peculiarly English invention — first makes its appearance. 

A new interest in hospitals sprang up at the end of the 17th 
century. St Thomas’s was rebuilt (1693) and St Bartholomew’s 
(^739) 3 Guy’s was founded in 1724, and on the system of free 
“ letters ” obtainable in exchange for donations, voluntary 
hospitals and infirmaries were established in Lopdon (1733 and 
later) and in most of the large towns. Towards the end of 
the i8th century the dispensary movement was developed — ^a 
system of local dispenso-ries with fairly definite districts and home 
visiting, a substitute for attendance at a hospital, where “ hos- 
pital fever ” was dreaded, and an alternative to what was then 
a very ill-administered system of poor-law medical relief. After 
1840 the provident dispensary was inti'oduced, in order tlrnt the 
patients by small contributions in the time of health might 
provide for illness without having to meet large doctors’ bills, 
and the doctor might receive some sufficient remuneraition for 
his attendance on poor patients. This movement was largely 
extended after i860. Three hpspital funds for collecting con- 
tributions for hospitals and making them grants, a movement 
that originated in Birmingham in 1859, were established in 
Londioh m 1873 and 1897. 

Sine© 1^68 thfe poor-law medical system of Great Britain has been 
immensely improved and extended, while at the same time the 
number ol persons in reoeipt of fiec medieW relief in most of the large 
towha has greatly nuereased. The following figures refer to Ixmdcm : 
at ho^ihus, 97 in number,, ^^patients (1904) during the year, 
118*536; out-patients dni c|||Wty case©* x, 85^^809; patients at 
ftee, patt-^pay, or provident j||f)^tisaries, about 280,000 ; qrderS 
issued lor atmndanoe atpc)0^■Siwmsp€^n8^^ and at home, 114,156. 
The nnisiber of beds in poorer mfirnmiies (1904) was 16^9^. 
There are in London 12 g«i»effi|\hospj|hl 9 18 without, medk^l 


schools, and 67 special Itospitals. Thus the popi^tion in receipt 
of public and voluntary medical relief is very laigS; indeed altogether 
excessive. ' 

Each religious movement has brought with it Its several 
charities. The Society of Friends^ the Wesleyans, the Baptists 
have large charities. With the extension of the High Omteh 
movement there have been established many sisterhoods which 
support penitentiaries, convalescent homes and hospitals^ schools, 
missions, 

Themagnitudeof thisaccumulatingprovision of charitable relief 
is evident, though it cannot be summed up in any single total. 

At the beginning of tlie 19th century anti-mendicity societies 
were established ; and later, about 1869, in England and Scotland 
a movement began for the Organization of charitable relief, 
in connexion with which there are now societies and committees 
in most of the larger towns in Great Britain, in the colonies, and 
in the United States of America. More recently the movement 
for the establishment of settlements in poor districts, initiated 
by Canon Barnett at Toynbee Hall — “ to educate citizens in the 
knowledge of one another, and to provide them with teaching and 
recreation ” — has spread to many towns in England and America. 

These notes of charitable movements suggest an altogether 
new development of thought. On behalf of the charity school 
of Queen Anne’s time were preached very formal 
sermons, which showed but little sympathy with child ifi thought 
life. After the first half of the century a new humanism fdfft 
with which wc connect the name of Rousseau, slowly 
superseded this formal beneficence. Rousseau made ^ 
the world open its eyes and see nature in the child, 
the family and the community. He analysed soda! life, intent 
on explaining it and discovering on what its well-being 
depended ; and he stimulated that desire to meet definite social 
needs which is apparent in the charities of the century. Little 
as it may appear to be so at first sight, it was a period of 
cliaritable reformation. Law revised the religious conception 
of charity, though he was himself so strangely devoid of social 
instinct that, like some of his successors, he linked the utmost 
earnestness in belief to that form of almsgiving which most 
effectually fosters beggardom. Howard mtroduced the era of 
inspection, the ardent apostle of a new social sagacity ; and 
Bdntham, no less sagacious, propounded opinions, plans and 
suggestions which, perhaps it may be said, in due course moulded 
the principles and methods of the poor-law of 1834. In the 
broader sense the turn of thought is religious, for while usually 
stress is laid on the religious scepticism of the century, the 
deeper, fervent, conscientious and evangelical charity in which 
Nonconformists, and especially “ the Friends,” took so large a 
part, is often forgotten. Sometimes, indeed, as oftens happens 
now, the feeling of charity passed into the merest sentimentality. 
This is evident, for instance, from so ill-considered a measure as 
Pitt’s Bill for the relief of the poor. On the other hand, during 
the iSth century the poor-law was the object of constant criticism, 
though so long as the labour statutes and the old law of settle- 
ment were in force, and the relief of the labouring population 
as state “ poor ” prevailed, it was impossible to reform it. 
Indeed, the criticism itself was generally vitiated by a tacit 
acceptance of “ the poor ” as a class, a permanent and irrevocable 
charge on the funds of the community ; and at the end of the 
18th century, when the labour statutes were abrogated, jbut 
the conditions under which poor relief was administered remained 
the same, serfdom in its later stage, the serfdom of the poor-law, 
asserted itself in its extremest form in times of dearth md 
difficulty during the Napoleonic War. tn 1802-180^ it vto 
calculated (Marshall’s Digest) that 28 % of the populs^ion were 
in receipt of permanent or occasional relief. Those in receipt 
of the former numbered 734,817, including clnkirenr--so real 
had this serfdom of the poor become. , 

, In 1832 the expenditure on pauperism jrt England aPfJ 
was ^7,036,9^. In the early years of the 19th century the 
mendicity societies; established in some of the lar^ towns, were 
a sign the discontent with existirrg ijrietjiods of ad- 

ministmtiDn. The Society for Bettering tiie Ciooditipn of the 
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Poor— Ttpresentihg a group of men such as Patrick Colquhoun, 
Sir I. Bernard, Dr LettSom, Dr Haygarth, James Ncald, Count 
Rumford others — took a more positive line and issued 

many useful publications ( 1 796). After 1833 very atmosphere 
^ of thought seems changed. There was a general desire to be quit 
of the serfdom Of pauperism. Tlie Poor-law Amendment Act 
was passed in 1&34, and since then male able-l>odied pauperism 
has dwindled to a minimum. The bad years of 1860-1870 
revived the problem in England and Scotland, and tht old spirit 
of reform for a time prevailed. Improved administration work- 
ing with economic progress effected still further reductions of 
pauperism, till on the ist of January 1905 (exclusive of lunatics 
in county asylums and casual paupers) the mean number of 
paupers stood at 764,589, or 22*6 per thousand of the population, 
instead of 41-8 per thousand as in 1859 (see Poor-Law). 

Charity organization societies were formed after iS 6 g, with 
the object of “ improving the condition of the poor,” or, in other 
words, to promote independence by an ordered and co-operative 
charity ; and the Association for Befriending Young Servants, 
and workhouse aid committees, in order to prevent relapse into 
pauperism on the part of those who as children or young women 
received relief from the poor-law. The Local Government Board 
adopted a restricted out-df)or relief policy, and a new interest 
was felt in all the chief problems of local administration. The 
movement was general. The results of the Elberfield system 
of municipal relief administered by unpaid almoners, each 
dealing with but one or two cases, influenced thought both in 
England and America. The experience gained by Mr Joseph 
Tuckerman of Boston of the utility of registering applications 
for relief, and the teaching of Miss Octavia Hill, led to the founda- 
tion of the system of friendly visiting and associated charity at 
Boston (1880) and elsewhere. Since that time the influence of 
Arnold Toynbee and the investigations of Charles Booth have led 
to a better appreciation of the conditions of labour ; and to some 
extent, in London and elsewhere, the spirit of charity has assumed 
the form of a new devotion to the duties of citizenship. But 
perhaps, in regard to charity in Great Britain, the most important 
change has been the revival of the teac'hing of Dr Chalmers (1780- 
1847), who (1819) introduced a system of parochial charity at 
St John^s, Glasgow, on independent lines, consistent with the best 
traditions of the Scottish church. In the development of the 
theory pf charitable relief on the economic side this has been a 
main factor. Ills view, which he tested by experience, may be 
$ummed up as follows: Society is a growing, self-supporting 
organism. It has within it, as between family and family, 
neighbour and neighbour, master and employee, endless links of 
sympathy and self-support. Poverty is not an absolute, but a 
relative term. Naturally the members of one class help one 
another ; the poor help the poor. There is thus a large invisible 
fund available and constantly used by those who, by their 
proximity to orie another, know best how to help. The philan- 
thropist is ^n alien to this life atound him. Moved by a seti^e of 
contrast between his own lot, as he understands it, and the lot of 
those about him, whom he but little understands, he conchides 
that he should relieve them. But his gift, unless it be given in 
such a way as to promote this self-support, instead of weakening 
it, is really injurious. In the first place, by his intei^erence he 

i )uts a check on the charitable resources of another class and 
essens thpir social energy. What he giyes they do not give, 
though they might do so. But next, he does more harm than this. 
He stimulates exj^ectation, so that by a fake arithmetic his gift'd! 
a few shillings seethe to those who receive it and to those who 
hear of it a possible source of help in any difficulty.* To them it 
represents a large coipniand of means ; and where one has 
received what, though it be little, is yet, relative to wage, a large 
mm to be acquired without labour, many will seek more, amj 
with that object will waste their time and be put off their work, 
ev^ be tempted to He and cheat. So social energy is diverted 
from, its proper bse. i|Ums thus given Weakens social ties, 
idimimaheft I the nature relief fuhdis .of mutual help, and 
a neighbour instead of benefiting him. By tlm aigument a 
clear and Welkdfefined purpose is placed before charity. Charity 
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becomes a sdeoce based >00 social priftciplcs aad observation. 
Not to give alms, but to iciQ^p alive ^ saving health oi the 
fanuly, becomes its problem: relief bacoroes altqpther sub- 
ordinate to this, and institutions or societies ate Sfervicaable or the 
reverse according as they serve nr fail to sarve ti^ pu^tMp. 
Not poverty, but distress is the plea for help ; not ,alm!^iving‘, 
but charity the means. To chanty is given a definite social aim, 
and a desire to use consistently with this aim every method that 
increasing knowledge and trained ability qan de\ise. 

Under such influences as these, joined with belter economic 
conditions, a great reform has lieen made. The, poor-law, how- 
ever, remains — the modern eleetnosyna cwua. It now, indeed, 
absorbs a proportionately lesser amount ol the largely increased 
national income, but, excluding the maintenance of> lunatics, h 
costs Great Britain more than twelve millions a year ; and among 
the lower classes of the poor, directly or indirectly, it serves as a 
bounty on dependence and is a permanent obstacle to thrift and 
self-reliance. The number of those who are within the circle 
of its more immediate attraction is now perhaps, in different 
parts of the country or diflferent districts in a town, not more 
than, say, 20 % of the population. Upon that population the 
statistics of a day census would show a paupeximi not of 2-63, the 
percentage of the mean day pauperism on the population in 1908, 
but of 13-15 % ; and the percentage would be much greater — 
twice as large, perhaps — if the total number of those who in some 
way received poor relief in the course of a year were taken into 
account. The English poor-law is thus among the lower dosses, 
those most tempted to dependence — say some six or seven millions 
of the people — a very potent influence definitely antagonistic 
to the good development of family life> unless it be limited to very 
narrow proportions ; as, for instance, to restricted indoor or 
institutional relief for the sick, for the aged and infirm, who in 
extreme old age require special care and nursing, and for the 
afflicted, for whom no sufiicient diaritable provision is procurable. 
As ample experience shows, only on these conditions can poor- 
law reycf be justified from the point of view of charity and the 
common good. In marked contrast to this opinion is the English 
movement for Old Age pensions, which came to its first fruition in 
1908 — a huge charity started on the credit of the state, the 
extension of which might ultimately involve a cost comparable 
with that of the army or the navy. Schemes of the kind have 
been adopted in the Australasian colonies with limitations and 
safeguards ; and they seem likely to develr^ into a new type of 
poor-relief organization for the aged and infirm (Report ; Royal 
Commission on Old Age Pensions, Commonwealth of Australia, 
1906). In England, partly to meet tlie demand for better state 
provision for the aged, the Local Government Board in 1900 uiged 
the boards of guardians to give more adequate outdoor relief to 
aged deserving people, and laid no stress on the test of desti- 
tution, or, in other words, the limitation of relief to what was 
actually “ necessary,” the neglect of which has led to new diffi- 
culties. Histoiy has proved that demoralization results from the 
wholesale relief whetner of the mass of the citizens, or of the 
able-bodied, or of the children, and the proposal to limit the 
endowment to the aged makes no substantial differesice. The 
social results must be similar ; but shcihl forces work slowly, 
and usually only the unanswerable argument of financial bank- 
ruptcy su&es to convesrt a people habituated to dependence, 
though the inward decay of vitality and character may long 
before be manifest. Ultimately the distribution of pensiotw by 
way of out-door relief, corrupting a far mobe indcpcttden(: people, 
is calculated to work a far greater injury- than rnnoaa cHika. 
Such an endowment of old age might indeed be justified as partof 
a system of related labour, whidi, as in earlier titpffi, could not 
be enforced without, spme such extraneous help, but it^ld not 
be justified otherwise. It is naturally associated, thetfaore,, wiih 
socialistic proposals for the regulation of wage. 

in the light of the inrinciples of charity,, which we .have con- 
sidered historically, we have now to turn to jtwo, question^: 
charity and economic and charity .and socMistn. ,1 

The object of charity is to render to ow neighhour the stp^ioes 
and duties of goodwill, friendship and love. To prevent dutri'ese 
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charity has for its further oWect to preserve and develop the 
ihanhood and womanhoo4 of individuak and their self-main- 
tenance in and trough the family ; and any form of 
intervenribn is approved or disapproved by the 
same standard: By self-maintenance Is meant self- 
support throughout life in its ordinary contingencies 
— sickness, widoiriiood, old age, &c. Political economy we 
would define aai the science of exchange and exchange value. 
Here it has to be considered in relation to the purposes of charity. 
By way of illustration we take, ^cordingly, three points : 
distribution and use, supplementation of wage, and the standard 
of well-being or comfort in relation to wage. 

(i) Distribution and Use. — Economy in the Greek sense begins at 
this point — the administration and the use of means and resources. 
Political economy generally ignores tins part of the problem. Yet 
from the point of view of chanty it is cardinal to the whole issue. 
1'he distribution of wage may or may not be largely influenced by 
trades unions ; but the vanation of wage, as is generally the case, 
by the increase or decrease of a few pence is of less importance than 
its use. Comparing a careful and an unthrifty family, the difference 
in use may amount to as much as a third on the total wage. Mere 
abstention from alcohol may make, in a normal family, a difference 
of 6s. in a wage of 25s. On the other hand, membership of a friendly 
society is at a time of sickness equivalent to the command of a large 
sum of money, for the common stock of capital is by that means 
])laced at the disposal of each individual who has a share in it. 
Further, even a small amount saved may place the holder m a 
position to get a better market for his labour ; he can wait when 
another man cannot. Rent may be high, but by co-operation that 
too may be reduced. Other points are obvious and need not be 
mentioned. It is evident that while the amount of wage is im- 
portant, still more important is its use. In use it has a large 
expansive value. (2) Supplementation of Wage. — The exchange 
between skill and wage must be free if it is to be valid. The less the 
skill the greater is the temptation to philanthropists to supplement 
the lesser wage , and the more important is non -supplementation, 
for the skiUed can usually look after their own interests in the 
market, while the less skilled, because their labour is less marketable, 
have to make the greater effort to avoid dependence. But the dole 
of endowed charities, outdoor relief, and any constant givmg, tend 
to reduce wage, and thus to deprive the recipients of some part of the 
means of independence. The employer is pre.ssed by competition 
himself, and in return he presses for profit tlirough a reduced wage, 
if circumstances make it possible for the workman to take it. And 
thus a few individuals may lower the wage.s of a large class of poorly 
skiUed or unskilled hands. In the.se conditions unionism, even if it 
were likely to be advantageous, is not feasible. Unionism can only 
create a coherent unit of workers where there is a limited market 
and a definite saleable skill. Except for the time, insufficient wage 
will not be remedied in the individual case by supplementation in 
any form— doles, clothes, or other kinds of relief ; and in that case, 
too, the relief will probably produce lessened energy after a short 
time, or in other word.s lessened ability to live. An insufficient wage 
may be prevented by increasing the skill of the worker, who will 
then have the advantage of a better series of economic exchanges, 
but hardly otherwise. If the supplementation be not immediate, 
but postponed, as in the case of old-age pensions, its effect will be 
similar. To the extent of the prospective adventitious gam the 
attraction to the friendly society and to mutual help and saving will 
grow less. Necessity has been the inventor of these ; and where 
wage is small, a little that would oth^jrwise be saved is quickly spent 
if the necessity for saving it is removed. Only necessity schools 
most men, especially the weak, to whom it makes most difference 
ultimately, whether they are thrifty or whether or not they save for 
the future in any way. {3) The Standard of Well-being or Comfort 
in Relation to Wage. — With an increase of income there has to be 
an increase in the power to use income intelligently. Whatever is 
not so used reacts on the family to its undoing. Constantly when 
the wife can earn a few sliillingS a week, the husjband will every week 
idle for two or three days ; so also if the husband finds that in a few 
days he can earn enough to meet what he considers to be his require- 
ments for the week. In these circumstances the standard of well- 
being falls below the standard of wage ; the wage is in excess of the 
energy and intelligence necessary to its economic use, and in these 
cases ultimately pauperism often ensues. The family is demoralised. 
Thus, with a view to the prevention of distress in gpod times, when 
there is the less poverty there is tl>c more need of Charity, rightly 
understood ; for chanty would strive to promote ttie right use of 
wage, as the best means of preventing distress and preserving the 
economic well-being of the family. 

The theory of charity separates it entirdy from socialism, 
as that wotd is commonly used. Strictly so^ism means, in , 
questions affecting the community, a dominant regard for the 
common or social good in so far as it is contraiy to private or 
individual advantage. Bnt even so the antithesis is misleadiing, 


for the two need not be inconsistent On the contrary, the 
common good is really and ultimately only individual good (not 
advantage) harmonized to a common end. The issue, 
indeed, is that of old Greek days, and the conditions 
of a settlement of it are not substantially different. MoeimUami 
Using modern terms one may say that charity is 
‘‘ interventionist.” It has sought to transform the world by the 
transformation of the will and the inward life in the individual 
and in society. It would intensify the spirit and feeling of 
membership in society and would aim at improving social con- 
ditions, as science makes clear what the lines of reform should 
be. So it has constantly interv’ened in all kinds of ways, and, 
in the 19th century for instance, it has initiated many move- 
ments afterwards taken up by public authorities — such as prison 
reform, industrial schools, child protection, housing, food 
reform, &c., and it has been a friendly ally in many reforms that 
affect industry very closely, as, for instance, in the introduction 
of the factory acts. But it has never aimed at recasting society 
itself on a new economic plan, as does socialism. Socialism 
indeed offers the people a new state of social security. It 
recognizes that the annona ctvtca and the old poor-law may have 
been bad, but it would meet the objection made against them by 
insisting on the gradual creation of a new industrial society 
in which wage would be regulated and all would be supported, 
some by wage in adult life, some by allowance in old age, and 
others by maintenance in childhood. Accordingly for it all 
schemes for the state maintenance of school children, old age 
pensions, or state provision for the unemployed are, like municipal 
trading, steps towards a final stage, in which none shall want 
because all shall be supported by society or be dependent on it 
industrially. To charity this position seems to exclude the ethical 
element in life and to treat the people primarily or chiefly as 
human animals. It seems also to exclude the motives for energy 
and endeavour that come from self-maintenance. Against it, 
on the other hand, socialism would urge, that only by close 
regulation and pen^ty will the lowest classes be improved, and 
that only the society that maintains them can control them- 
Charity from its experience doubts the possibility of such control 
without a fatal loss of initiative on the part of those controlled, 
and it believes both that there is constant improvement on the 
present conditions of society and that there will be constantly 
more as science grows and its conclusions are put in force. 
Thus charity and socialism, in the usual meaning of the word, 
imply ultimately two quite different theories of social life. 
The one would re-found society industrially, the other would 
develop it and allow it to develop. 

The springs of charity lie in sympathy and religion, and, one 
would now add, in science. To organize it is to give to it the 
“ ordered nature ” of an organic whole, to give it a 
definite social purpose, and to associate the members 
of the community for the fulfilment of that purpose, ciuuitr. 
This in turn depends on the recognition of common 
principles, the , adoption of a common method, self-discipline 
and training, and co-operation. In a mass of people there may 
be a large variation in motives coincident with much unity in 
action. Thus there may be acceptance of a common social 
puipose in charity, while in one the impulse^ is similar to that 
which moved St Francis or George Herbert, in another to that 
which moved Howard or Dr Chalmers, or a modern poor-law 
reformer like Sir G, Nicholls or E. Denison. Accepting, then, 
the principles of charity, we pass to the method in relation to 
assistance and relief. Details may vary, but on the following 
points there is general agreement among students and workers 

(i) The Committee or There are usually two kinds 

of local relief; the public or poor-law relief, and relief connected 
with religious agencies. Besides, there is the relief of endowments’, 
societies and charitable persons. Therefore, as a condition precedent 
to all organization, there must be some local centre of atosOciation 
for information and common help. A town should be divided for 
this purpose into manageable areas coincident with parishes or 
poor-law divisions, or Other districts. Subject to an acceptance of 
gfeneral ptincipleti, those engaged In charity ahouM be members of a 
local cotiferenoe or committee, or allied to it. The committee would 
thus be the raUying-point of a large , and somewhaf loosely knit 
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associatioii of friends and workers. (2) Inquiry, A td md Registration, 
— The object of uiqmry is to ascertain the actual causes of distress 
or dependence, and to cany on the work there must usually be a 
stall of several honorary and one or two paid workers. Two methods 
may be adopted r to inquire in regard to applications for help with 
a View to forming some plan of material help or friendly aid, or both, 

* which will lead to the ultimate self-support of the family and its 
members, and, under certain conditions, in the case of the aged or 
sick, to their continuous or their sufficient help ; or to ascertain 
the facts partly at once, partly by degrees, ana then to form and 
carry out some plan of help, or continue to befnend the family in 
need of help, in the hope of bringing them to conditions of self- 
support, leaving the work of relief entirely to other agencies. The 
committee in neither case should be a relief committee — itself a 
direct source of relief. On the former method it has usually no relief 
fund, but it raises from relations, employers, charities and charit- 
able persons the relief required, according to the plan of help agreed 
upon, unless, indeed, it is better not to relieve the case, or to leave 
it to the poor-law. The committee thus makes itself responsible 
for endeavouring to the best of its ability to raise the necessary 
relief, and acts as trustee for those who co-operate without it, m 
such a way as to keep intact and to give play to all the natural 
obligations that lie within the inner circles of a self-supporting 
community. On the latter method the work of relief is left to gener^ 
chanty, or to private persons, or to the poor-law ; and the effort is 
made to help the family to self-support by a friendly visitor. This 
procedure is that adopted by the associated chanties in Boston, 
Mass., and other similar societies m America and elsewhere. It is 
akin also to that adopted in the municipal system of relief in Elber- 
feld — which has become with many variations in detail the standard 
method of poor relief m Germany. The method of associated help, 
combined with personal work, represents th© usual practice of 
chanty organization societies. Mutatis mutandis, the plan can be 
adopted on tlie simplest scale m parochial or other relief committees, 
subject to the safeguards of sufficient training and settled method. 
The inquiry should cover the following points : names and address, 
and ages of family, previous addresses, past employment and wages, 
present income, rent and liabilities, membership of friendly or other 
society, and savings, relations, relief (if any) from any source. 
These points should be verified, and reference should be made to the 
clergy, the poor-law authorities, and others, to ascertain if they 
knqw the applicant. The result should be to show how the applicant 
has been living, and what are the sources of possible help, and also 
what is hi.s character. The pioblem, however, is not whether the 
person is '* deserving or “ undeserving,'* but whether, granted the 
lacts, the distress can be stayed and self-support attained. If the 
help can be given privately from within the circle of the family, so 
much the better. Often it may be best to advise, but not to inter- 
fere. In .some cases but little help may be necessary ; m others 
again the friendly relation between applicant and friend may last 
for months and even years. Usually m charitable work the question 
of the kind of relief available - money, tickets, clothes, &c.— governs 
the decision how the case should be assisted. But this is quite 
wrong : the opposite is the true rule. The wants of the case, rightly 
understood, should govern the decision as to what charity should 
do and what it should provide. Cases are overwhelming in number, 
as at the out-patient and camialty departments of a hospital, where 
the admissions are made without inquiry, and subject practically 
to no restrictions , but when there is inquiry, and each case is 
seriously Considered and aided with a view to self-support, the 
numbers will seldom be overwhelming. On this plan appe^ is mad© 
to the strength of the applicant, and requires an effort on his part. 
Indiscriminate relief, on the other hand, attracts the applicant by 
an appeal to his weakness, and it requires of him no effort. Hence, 
apart even from the differentiating effect of inquiiy, one method 
makes applicants, the other limits their number, although on the 
latter plan much more strenuous endeavours be made to assist the 
lesser number of claimants. For the routine work of the office an 
extremely simple system of records with card index, <S:c., has been 
devised. In some cities, particularly in the United States of America, 
there is a central registration of cases, notified W individual charities, 
poor-relief authorities and private persons. The system of charity 
organization or associated charity, it will be seen, allows of the 
utmost variety of treatment, according to the difficulties in each 
instance and the remedies available, and the utmost scope for per- 
sonal work. (3) TrtHning.—ti charitable Vork is an art, tboSe who 
undertake it must needs be trained bother in practice and method 
and in judgment. It requires, too, that self-disciphne which blends 
intelligence with emotion# and so endoiys emotion with strength 
and purpose. In times of distress a reserve of trained workers Is 
of the utmost service. At all times' they do more and produce, 
socially, better results : but lirhen there is general distress of any, 
kind they do not lose their heads like new recruit^, but prevent 
at least some, of the mischief that comes of the panic which often 
takes possession of a comniunity, when distress is apprehended, 
and leads to the wildest distribution of relief. Also tramed workers 
make the most useful poot-law guardians, trustees Of charities, 
secretaries . of charitable societies and distnet visitors. All clergy 
and ministers and medi<^l have to be engaged in the 

administration of medical relief should learn the art of charity. 


Poor-law guardians are usually elected on political or general grounds, 
and have no special knowledge of. good methods of chanty ; and 
trustees are seldom appomtod on the score of their (malincatlonB 
on this head. To provide the neCessary education in cmarity there 
should be competent helpers and teachers at charity organisation 
committees ana" elsewhere, and an alliance for this purpose should 
be formed between them and professors and teachers of moral science 
and economics and the “ settlements/* Those who study social 
problems in connexion with what a doctor would call “cases ’ or 
‘practice “ see the limits and the falsity of schemes that on pajier 
seem logical enough. This puts a check on the mfluence of scheme- 
building and that literary sensationalism which makes capital out 
of social conditions. (4) Co-operation,— Organization m charity 
depends on extensive co-operation, and ultimately Oti the acceptance 
of common views. This comes but slowly. But with much tribula- 
tion the goal may be reached, if m case after case the effort is made 
to provide friendly help through charities and private persons, — 
unless, as may well be, it should seem best not to interfere, but to 
leave the applicant to apply to the administrators of public relief. 
Experience of what is right and wrong in charity is thus gained on 
both sides. Many sources mav have to be utilized for aid ox different 
kinds even in a single case, and for the prevention of distress co- 
operation with members of friendly societies and with co-operative 
and thrift agencies is indispensable 

Where there is accord between charity and the poor-law pauper- 
ism may be largely reduced. The poor-law in most countries has 
at its disposal certain institutional relief and out-door 
allowances, but it has no means of devising plans of 
help which may prevent application to the rates or 
“ take ** people off the rates. Thus a widow in the first days 
of widowhood applies and receives an allowance according to 
the number of her children. Helped at the outset by charity on 
some definite plan, she may become self-supporting ; and if her 
family he large one or two of her children may be placed in schools 
by the guardians, while she maintains the remaining children 
and herself. As far as possible there should be a division of 
labour between the poor-law and charity. Except where some 
plan such as that just mentioned is adopted, one or the other 
should take whole charge of the case relieved. There should be 
no supplementation of poor-law relief by charity. This will 
weaken the strength and dissipate the resources of charity with- 
out adding to the efficiency of the poor-law. Unless the guardians 
adopt a restrictive out-cioor relief policy, there is no scope for 
any useful division of labour between them and charity ; for the 
many cases which, taken in time, charity might save from 
pauperism, they will draw into chronic dc^ndence by their 
allowances a very much larger number. But if there is a 
restrictive out-door policy, so far as relief is necessary, charity 
may undertake to meet on its own lines distress which the poor- 
law would otherwise have met by allowances, and, subject to 
the assistance of urgent cases, poor-law relief may tnus by 
degrees become institutional only. Then, in the mam, natural 
social forces would come into play, and dependence on any form 
of annona civica would cease. 

Open-handed hospitality always creates mendicants. This is 
what the hospitals offer in the out-patient and casualty depart- 
ments, and they have created a class of hospital ^ 
mendicants. The cases are quickly dealt with, without ^ ^ 
inquiry and without regard to home conditions. The medical 
mail in the hospital does not co-operate with any fellow-workers 
outside the hospital. Where his physic or advice ceases to 
operate his usefulness ceases. He regards no conditions of 
morality. In a large number of cases drink or vice is the cause 
of application, and the cure of the patient is dependent on moihkl 
conaitions ; but he returns home, drinks and may beat his wife, 
and then on another visit to the hospital he will again be 
physicked and so 6n. the man is not even referred to the poor- 
law infirmary for relief. Nor are conditions of home sanitation 
regarded. One cause of constant sickness is thus entirely Over- 
looked, while drugs, otherwise unnecessary, are constantly 
given at the hospital. The hospitals are thus laige ^isolated 
relief stations which are creating a new kind of ' pauperism. 
So far as the patients can pay — and many can do so— the 

S eneral practitioners^ to whom they would otfierwise go, are 
ejiriwd of their gaihS. Still worse is it when the hospital itself 
charges a fee in its out-patient department. The relief is then 
claimed even more absolutely as a right, and the general 
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praietitioiiers are still further m)ured. The doctors, as a medical 
staff, are not dnly medfea! ii*e%but whether they recognize the fa^ 
or not, they .are also alip^vers or almoners ; what they give is 
relief* Yet few or none; of them have ever been trained for that 
work, and consequently they do not realize how very advantageous, 
even for the cure of their own patients, would be a thorough 
treatment of eachf case both at the hospital and outside it Nor 
can they understand how their methods at present protract 
sickness and promote habitual dependence. Were this side of 
their work studied by them in any way they would be the first, 
probably^ to press upon the governors of their hospitals the 
necessity for a change. Unfortunately, at present the governors 
are themselves untrained, and to finance the hospital and to 
make it a good institution is their sole object. Hospitals, how- 
ever, are, ^ter all, only a part of the general administration of 
charity, though as they are now managed they have seldom any 
systematic connexion with that administration. Nor is there 
any co-ordination between the several hospitals and dispensaries. 
It one rightly refuses further treatment to certain applicants, 
they have only to wander to some other hospital, there to be 
admitted with little or no scrutiny. For usually outpatients 
and casualty patients arc not even registered, nor can they be 
identified if they apply a^ain. Practically they come and go at 
will. The definite limitation of cases, according to some standard 
of effectual work, association with general charity, trained 
almonership and inquiry, and a just regard for the interests of 
general practitioners, are stepping-stones to reform. In towns 
where medical charities, are numerous a representative board 
would promote mutual help and organization. 

Like the .poor-law, endowed charities may be permanent 
institutions establislied to meet what should be passing and 
decreasing needs (cf. the arguments in The State and 
Charity, by T. Mackay). Administered as they usually 
ore in isolation — apart from the living voluntary 
charities of the generation, and consisting often of small trusts 
difficult to utilize satisfactorily, they tend to create a permanent 
demand which they meet by fixed quantities of relief. Also, as 
a rule, they make no systematic inquiries with a view to the 
verification of the statem^ts of tlie applicants, for they have no 
staff for these purposes ; nor have they the assistance oi almoners 
or friendly visitors. Nor does the relief which they give form 
part of any plan of help in conjunction with other aid from with- 
out; nor Is the administration subject to frequent inspection, 
as in the case of the poor-law. All these cbnditions have led to 
a want of progress m the actual administration of endowed 
charities, in regard to which it is often very difficult to prevent the 
exercise of an undue patronage. But there is no reason why 
these charities should not become a responsible part of the 
country’s administration, aiding it to reduce outdoor pauperism. 
It was never inteijded that the poor-law should extinguish the 
endowed charities, still less, as statistics now prove, that where 
endowments abound the rate of pauperism should be considerably 
above the average of the rpst of the country. This shows that 
these charities often foster pauperism inste^^ of preventing jt. 
As a step to reform, the publication of an annual register of 
endowed charities in Fngland and Wales is greatly needed. The 
consoUdajting schemes of the charity commissioners have done 
much good ; still more, may be done in some counties by extending 
to the county the benefits of the dinrities of well-endowed towns, 
as has been accomplished by tlie extension of the eleemosynary 
endowments of the city of London ip the metropolitan police 
area. Nor, again, until quite lately, and that as yet only in a few 
schemes, has the principle been adopted that pensions or other 
relief should be given only in supplementation of the relief of 
relations, former employer^ and friends, and not in substitution 
of ft This, coupled with good methods of inquiry and super- 
visioni has proved very beneficial. Hitherto, however, to a large 
extent^ endowed charities, it must be admitted, have tended ^ 
weaken the family and to pauperize. 

In many places funds Sf e raised for the relief o| school children 
by the supply of meals d^ing the winter and spring ; and an aet 
now b^n passed ^plb^land (iqo6) enabling me cost to be 


put upon the rates. Usually a very large number of ohildren 
are said to be underfed, but inquiry shows that such state- 
ments may be taken as altogether excessive. They 
are sometimes based on information drawn from tbe 
children at school; or sometimes on general deduo 
tions ; they are seldom founded on any systematic and 
competent inquiiy at the homes. When this has been made, 
the numbers dwindle to very small proportions. Teachers of 
experience have noted the effect of the meals in weakening 
the independence of the family. While they are forthcoming 
women sometimes give up Cooking meals at home, use their mOney 
I for other things, and tell the child he can get his meal at school. 
Great temptations are put before a parent to neglect her family, 
and very much distress is due to this. The meals-^just at a 
time when, owing to the age of her children, the mother’s care 
I is most needed, and fust in those families where the temptation 
I is greatest, and where the family instinct should be strengthened 
— stimulate this neglect, (bnsidered from the point of view 
of meeting by eleemosynary provision a normal economic 
demand for food, intervention can only have one result. The 
demand must continue to outstrip the supply, so long as there are 
resources available on the one side, and until on the other side 
the desire of the social class that is chiefly exposed to the tempta- 
tions of dependence in relation to such relief has been satisfied. 
If the provision be made from the resources of local or general 
taxation the largeness of the fund available will allow practically 
of an unlimited expansion of the supply of food. If the provision 
be made from voluntary sources, in some measure limited there- 
fore and less certain, this very fact will tend to circumscribe 
demand and limit the offer of relief. It is indeed the problem 
of poor-law relief in 1832 over again. The relief provided by 
loc^ taxation practically unlimited will create a mass of constant 
claimants, with a kind of assumed right to aid based on the 
payment of rates ; while voluntary relief, whatever its short- 
comings, will be less injurious because it is less amply endowed. 
In Paris tlie municipal subvention for meals rose from 545,900 
francs in 1892 to i, 000, 000 in 1904. Between 1894 and 1904 there 
was an increase of 9 % in the school pripulation ; and an increase 
of 28 % in the municipal grant. In that period the contribu- 
tions from the local school funds (catsses des ecoles) decreased 
36%^ while the voluntary contributions otherwise received 
were insignificant; and the payments for meals increased 2 %. 

The subject has been lately considered from a somewhat 
different standpoint (cf. the reports of the Scottish Royal Com- 
mission On Physical Education, 1903 ; of the Inter-departmental 
committees on Physical Deterioration, 1905, and on Medical 
Inspection apd the Feeding of School Children, 1905 ; also the 
report of the special committee of the Charity Organization 
Society on the assistance of school children,” 1893). After 
careiul investigations medical officers especially have drawn 
attention to the low physical condition of children in schools 
in the pobrer parts of large English toiyns, their low stature, 
their physical defects, the improper food supplied to them at 
home, their uncleanliness, and their want of decent bringing-up, 
and sometimes their want of food. Other inquires have shown 
that, as women more usuaUy becomb breadwinners their children 
receive less attention, and the home and its duties ara neglected, 
while in the lowest sections of the poorer classes social irpsponsi- 
bflity reaches its maximum. Cheap but often quite improper 
foqd fs provided, and infant nlortality, which is largely prevent- 
able, remains as high as ever, though adult life is longer* This, 
with a marked decrease in the birth-rate in recent years, has, 
it may be said, opened out a new field for charitable effort and 
social worik. Science is at each revision of the problem making 
its taak more definite. Actually the mere demand, fd?* meals 
stands for less ; the reform of home conditions for paore. So it 
was hoped that instead ol making school meals a chatge on 
taxation, as parliament has done, it would be content td leave 
it a voluntary charge, whfle the medical insp^tion of elementary 
schools will be made universal ; representative relief committees 
formed for schools or groups of sdiools ; the ci^s of want or 
distress among the school childnin dddlt with individually in 
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connexion with their families, and, where necessary, day schools 
established on the lines of day industrial schools. 

At a time of exceptional distress the following suggestions 
founded on much English experience may be of service ^cf. 

Report of special committee of the Charity Organization 
Society on the best means of dealing with exceptional 
diatf^9M, distress, 1886). Usually at such a time proposals are 
made to establish special funds, and to provide employ- 
ment to men and women out of work. But it is best, if possible 
and as long as possible, to rely on existing agencies, and to 
strengthen them. Round them there are usually workers more 
or less trained. A new fund usually draws to it new people, many 
of whom may not have had any special experience at all. If a 
new fund is inevitable, it is best that it should make its grants 
to existing agencies after consultation with them. In any case, 
a clear policy should be adopted, and people should keep their 
heads. The exaggeration of feeling at a time of apprehended or 
actual distress is sometimes extraordinary, and the unwise action 
v/hich it prompts is often a cause of continuing pauperism after- 
wards. Where there is public or poor-law relief the following 
plan may be adopted : — In any large town there are usually 
different recognized poor-law, charitable or other areas. The 
local people already at work in these areas should be formed 
into local committees. In each case a quick inquiry should be 
made, and the relieving officer communicated with, some central 
facts verified, and the home visited. Roughly, cases may be 
divided into three classes : the irresponsible casual labouring 
class ; a middle class of men with decent homes, who have made 
no provision for the future, and are not members of either friendly 
society or trades union ; and a third class, who have made some 
provision. These usually are affected last of all ; at all hazards 
they should be kept from receiving public relief, and should be 
helped, as far as possible, privately and personally. If there 
are public works, the second class might be referred to them ; if 
there are not, probably some should be left to the poor-law, some 
assisted in the same way as members of class three. Much would 
turn upon the family and the home. The first class should be 
left to the poor-law. If there is no poor-law system at work they 
should be put on public works. Working men of independent 
position, not the creatures of any political club, but such as are 
respected members of a friendly society, or are otherwise well 
qualified for the task, should be called into consultation. The 
relief should be settled according to the requirements of each case, 
but if the pressure is great, at first at least it may be necessary 
to make grants according to some generally sufficient scale. There 
should be as constant a revision of cases as time permits. Great 
care should be taken to stop the relief as soon as possible, and to do 
nothing to make it the stepping-stone to permanent dependence. 

If employment be provided it should be work within the skill 
of all ; it should be fairly remunerated, so that at least the 
scantiness of the pay may not be an excuse for neglect ; and it 
should be paid for according to measured or piece work. The 
discipline should be strict, though due regard should be paid 
at first to those unaccustomed to digging or earthwork. In 
England and Wales the guardians have power to open labour 
yards. These, like charities which provide work, tend to attract 
and keep in employment a low class of labourer or workman, 
who finds it pays him to use the institution as a convenience. 
It is best, therefore, to avoid the opening of a labour yard 
if possible. If it is opened, the discipline should be very strict, 
and when there is laziness or insubordination, relief in the work^ 
house should at once be offered. The^relief furnished to men 
employed in a labour yard, of which in England at least half has 
to be given in kind, should, it has been said, be dealt out from 
day to day. This leads to the men giving up the work sooner 
than they otherwise would. They have less to spend. ^ ^ 

In Great Britain a great change has taken place in regard 
to the provision of employment in connexion with the state. 

Since about 1^0 there has been a feeling that men in 
distress from want of employment should not be dealt 
with by the poor-law. A circular letter issued by the 
Local Government Board in 1886, and subsequently in 1895, 


coincided with this feeling. It was addressed to town councils 
and other local authorities, asking them to provide Work (i) 
which will not involve the stigma of pauperism^ {») whidi all 
can perform whatever may have been their previous avocations, 
and (3) which does not compete with that of other labourers 
at present in employment. This circular led to the vestries aild 
subsequently the borough councils in many districts becoming 
partially recognized relief authorities for the unemployed, 
concurrently with the poor-law. Much confusion resulted. 
The local authorities had seldom any suitable organization for 
the investigation of applications. It was difficult to supply 
work on the terms required ; and the work was often ill-done 
and costly. Also it was found that the same set of people would 
apply year after year, unskilled lalxiurers usually out of work 
part of the winter, or men habitually “ unemploycd.^^ As on 
other occasions when public work was provided, very few of the 
applicants were found to be artisans, or members of trades 
unions or of friendly societies. In 1904 Mr Long, then president 
of the Local Government Board, proposed that local voluntary 
distress committees should be established in I-^ndon consisting 
of poor-law guardians and town councillors and others, more or 
less supervised by a central committee and ultimately by the 
Local Government Board. This organization was set on foot 
and large sums were subscribed for its work. The report on 
the results of the movement was somewhat doubtful (Report, 
London Unemployed Fund, 1904-1905, p. 101, &c.), but in 1905 
the Unemployed Workmen's Act was passed, and in London 
and elsewhere distress committees like the voluntary committees 
of the previous year were established by statute. It was enacted 
that for establishment expenses, jemigration and removal, labour 
exchanges, and the acquisition of land a halfpenny rate might 
be levied, but that the rate would not be available for the re- 
muneration of men employed. For this purpose (1905-1906) 
a large charitable fund was raised. A training farm at Hollesley 
Bay was acquired, and it was hoped to train Ixindoners there 
to become fit for agricultural work. It is impossible to judge this 
experiment properly, on the evidence available up to 1908. 
But one or two points are important : (i) something very like 
the right to labour has been granted by the legislature ; 
(2) this has been done apart from the conditions required by the 
poor-laws and orders of the Local Government Board on poor 
relief and without imposing disfranchisement on the men 
employed ; (3) a labour rate has not been levied, but a rate has 
been levied in aid of the provision of employment ; (4) if the line 
of development that the act suggests were to be followed (as the 
renewed Labour agitation in 1908-1909 made probable) it must 
tend to create a class of unemployed,’* unskilled labourers 
of varying grades of industry who may become the dependent 
and state-supported proletariat of modern urban life. Tlius, 
unless the administration be extremely rigorous, once more 
will a kind of serfdom be established, to be, as some would say, 
taken over hereafter by the socialist state. 

In some of the English colonies Homeric hospitality still 
prevails, but by degrees the station-house or some refuge is 
established in the towns as they grow more populous. 

Finally, some system of labour in exchange for relief 
is evolved. At first this is voluntary, afterwards it is officially 
reco^ized, and finally it may become part of the system of 
public relief. As bad years come, these changes are made step 
by step. In England the vagrant or wayfarer is tolerated and 
discouraged, but not kept employed. He should be under greater 
pressure to maintain himself, it is thought The provision made 
for him in different parts of the country is far from uniform, and 
now, usually, at least in the larger towns, after he hai^ had a bath 
and food, he is admitted to a separate room or cell in a casual 
ward. Before he leaves he has to do a task of work, andy Subject 
to the discretion of the master, he is detained two nights. This 
plan has reduced v^rancy, and if it were universally adopted 
clean accommodation would .everywhere be provided for the 
vagmnt without the attractions of a common or associated’* 
ward ; and probably vagrancy would diminish still further. It 
seems almost needless to say that, in these citcumstanees at any 
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casual, alms should not be given to vagrants. They know 
much bettei? how to provide for tliemselves than the almsgiver 
imagines, for v^rancy is in the mam a mode of life not the result 
of any casual difficulty, ; Vagrancy and criminality are also nearly 
allied. The, m^istraM, therefore^ rather than the almsgiver, 
should usually interfere ; and, as a rule, where the magistrates 
are strict, vagrancy in a cX)unty diminishes. An inter-depart- 
mental committee (1906) taking generally this line, reported 
in favour of vagrants being placed entirely under police control, 
and it recpipmended a system of wayfarers’ tickets for men on 
the roads who are not habitual vagrants, and the committal 
of mw likely to become habitual vagrants to certified labour 
colonies for not less than six moirths. Still undoubtedly vagrancy 
has its economic side. In a bad year tlie number of tramps is 
increased by the addition of unskilled and irresponsible labourers, 
who are soonest discharged when work is slack. As a part- 
voluntary system under official recognition the German Arbetier- 
colonitn are of interest. This in a measure has led to the introduc- 
tion of labour homes in England, the justification of which should 
be that they recruit tlie energy of the men who find their way to 
them, and enable them to earn a living which they could not do 
otherwise. In a small percentage of cases this result may be 
achieved. Qmritable refuges or philanthropic common lodging- 
houses, usually established in districts where this class already 
congregate, only aggravate the difficulty. They give additional 
attractions to a vagrant and casual life, and make it more 
endurable. They also make a comfortable avoidance of the 
responsibilities of family life comparatively easy, and in so far 
as they do this they are clearly injurious to the community. 

I he English colonists of the New England states and Pennsyl- 
vania introduced the disciplinary religious and relief system of 
AnfHcma I^rotestantism and the Elizabethan * poor-law. To 
the former relerence has already been made. With an 
appreciation of the fact that the cause of distress is 
w o «. usually poverty, but weakness of character and 
want of judgment, and that relief is in itself no remedy, those 
who have inherited the old Puritan traditions have, in the light 
of toleration and a larger social experience, organized the 
method of friendly visiting, the object of which is illustrated by 
the motto, Not alms, but a friend.” To the friendship ol 
charity is thus given a disciplinary force, capable of immense 
expansion and usefulness, if the friendship on the side of those 
who would help is sincere and guided by practical knowledge 
and sagacity, and if on the side of those in distress there is 
awakened a reciprocal regard and a willingness to change their 
way of life by degrees. Visiting by “ districts ” is set aside, for 
friendliness ” is not a quality easily diffused over a wide area. 
To be real it must be limited as time and ability allow. Conse- 
quently, a friendly visitor usually befriends but one or two, 
or in any case only a few, families. The friendly visitor is the 
outcome of the movement for associated charities,” but in 
America charity organization societies have also adopted the 
term, and to a certain extent the method. Between the two 
movements there is the closest affinity. The registration of 
applicants for relief is much more complete in American cities 
than in England, where the plan meets wnth comparatively little 
support. At the office of the associated charities in Boston there 
IS a central and practically a complete register of all the appUca-* 
tions i^de to the public authority for poor relief, to the associated 
charities, and to many other voluntary bodies. 

The Elizabethan poor^aw system, with the machinery o 4 
pverseers, poor-chouses and out-door relief, is still maintained 
in New England, New York state and Pennsylvania, but with 
many modifications, especially in New York. A chief factor in 
these changes has b^n immigration. While the county or town 
remained the administrative area for local poor relief, the large 
number of immigrant and “ unsettled ” poor, and the business 
with their removal from the state, entailed the estab- 
of a secondary or state system of administration aiKl 
special classes of institutions to which the counties 
or tipwfis qould send their poor, as, for instance, state reform 
pchuffls, farms, &c. For the oversight of these 


I institutions, and often of prisons also and lunatic asylums, in 
many states there have been established state boards of “ charity 
or corrections and charity.” The members of these boards are 
selected by the state for a term of years, and give their services 
honorarily. There are state boards in Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Colorado, North Carolina and elsewhere. There is also a 
district board of charities in the district of Columbia. These 
boards publish most useful and detailed reports. Besides the state 
board there is sometimes also, as in New York, a State Charities 
Aid Association, whose members, in the counties in which they 
reside, have a legal right of entry to visit and inspect any public 
or charitable institution owned by the state, and any county and 
other poor-house. A large association of visitors accustomed 
to inspect and report on institutions has thus been created. 
Further, the counties and towns in New York state, for instance, 
and Massachusetts, and the almshouse districts in Pennsylvania, 
are under boards of supervision. Usually the overseers give out- 
door relief, and the pauperism of some areas is as high as that 
in some English unions, 3, 4 and 5 %. On the whole population 
of the United States, however, and of individual states, consisting 
to a great extent of comparatively young and energetic immi- 
grants, the pauperism is insignificant. In Massachusetts ^^it 
has been the general policy of the state to order the removal 
to the state almshouse of unsettled residents of the several cities 
and towns in need of temporary aid, thus avoiding some of the 
abuses incident to out-door relief.” In New York stale, in the 
city of New York, including Brooklyn, the distribution of out- 
door relief by the department of charities is forbidden, except 
for purposes of transportation and for the adult blind. Most 
[ counties in the .state have an almshouse, and the county super- 
intendents and overseers of the poor furnish necessary relief to 
such of the county poor as may require only temporary assistance, 
or are so disabled that they cannot be safely removed to the 
almshouse.” Public attention is in many cases being drawn 
to tlie inutility and injury of out-door relief. 

In some states and cities the system of subsidizing voluntary 
institutions is m full force, and it is in force also in many English 
colonies. At first sight it has the advantage of providing relief 
for public purposes without the creation of a new staff or estab- 
lishment. There is thus an apparent economy. But the evils 
are many. Political partisanship and favour may influence the 
amount and disposition of the grants. The grants act as a 
bounty on the establishment and continuance ol charitable 
institutions, homes for children, hospitals, (&c., but not on the 
expansion of tlie voluntary charitable funds and efforts that 
should rmintain them ; and thus diaritable homes exist in which 
charity in its truer sense may have little part, but in which the 
chief motive of the administration may be to support sectarian 
interests by public subsidies. Claimants for relief have little 
scruple in turning such institutions to their own account ; and 
the institutions) being financially irresponsible, are not in these 
circumstances scrupulous on their side to prevent a misdirection 
of their bounties. ^‘Parents unload their children upon the 
community more recklessly when they know that such children 
will be provided for in private orphan asylums and protectories, 
where the religious training that the parents prefer will be given 
them ” (Amos G. Warner, in International Congress : Charities 
and Correction^ Fast history in New York City illustrates 

the same evil. The admission was entirely in the hands of the 
managers. They admitted ; the city paid. In New York City 
the pop^ation between 1870 and 1890 increased about 80 % ; 
the subsidies for prisoners and public paupers increased hy 43 %, 
but those for paupers in private institutions increased from 
$334,828 to $1,845,872, or about 461 %. The total was at that 
time $3,794>97» ; in 1^98 it was rather less, $3,132,786. The 
alternative to this system is either the establishment <rf state or 
municipal institutions, and possibly in special cases payments 
to voluntaty homes for the maintenance of inmates admitted at 
the request of a state authority, as at certified aiwl other homes fo 
England, with grants made conditional on the work being con- 
ducted on specified lines, and subject to a certain increasing 
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amount of voluntary financial support ; or a close general and 
financial inspection of charitable institutions — the method of 
reform adapted in New York ; or payment for only those inmates 
who are sent by public authorities and admitted on their request. 

The enormous extent to which children’s aid societies have 
been increased in the United States, sometimes with the help of 
considerable public grants, suggests the greatest need for caution 
from the point of the preservation of the family as the central 
element of social strength in the community. The problem of 
charity in relation to medical relief in the large towns of the 
United States is similar to that of England ; its difficulties are 
alike. 

T.irERATURE. — As good translations of the classics liecomc ac- 
cessible it IS easy for the general reader or student to combine a 
study of the principles of charity in relation to the community with 
a study oi history. Thus, and in connexion with special investi- 
gationb and the conditions of practical charity, social economics 
may best be studied. In N. Masterman, Chalmers on Charity (1900) ; 
T. Mackay, Methods of Social Reform (1896) ; B. Bosanquet and 
others, Some Aspects of the Social Problem (1894); and C. S. Loch. 
Methods of Social Advance (1904), this point of view 19 generally 
assumed. Special investigations of imj>ortancc may be found in the 
reports of medical officers of health. See Report of Committee on 
Physical Deterioration referred to above, and, tor instance, l>r News- 
holme’s Vital Sfatisttcs and Charles I^oth's Labour and Life %n 
London. For the history of chanty there is no good single work. 
On details there arc many good articles m Daremberg's Dictionary 
of Classical Antiamtie^, and similar works. Modern Methods of 
Charity, by C. ll. Henderson and others (1004), su]Tplics much 
general information m regard to poor relief ami charity in different 
countries. Apart from books and official documents me^ntioncd 
in the text as mdicating the present state of charitable and public 
relief, or as aids to practical work, the following may be of service. 
England * — Annual Chanties* Regider and Digest, with Introduction 
on ** How to help Cases of Di^ires^ ” ; the Charity Organimtion 
Review; Occasional Papers vols.), published by the London 
Chanty Organization Society (189(3-1900) , Reports of Prooeedinus 
of Conferences of T^oor-Law truardians ; The Strength of the People, 
by Helen Bosan(]U(*t ; Homes of the London Poor and Our Common 
Land, by Miss Octavia Hill; The Queen's Poor, by M. Loane. United 
States of Amenca — The Proceedings of the International Conference 
on Chanties and Correition ^1894), and the prcKccdings of the annual 
conferences ; Friendly Visiting among the Poor, by Mary E. Rich- 
mond (1899); Amcftcan Chantie'i, by Amos G. Warner (1908); 
The Practice of Chanty, by E. T. Devine ; Handwdrterhuch der 
Staatswisscnschaften , by Dr j. Conrad, &c., vol. 11. ; Das Armenwesen 
tn den Vemmgten Staaten von America, by Dr hrancis G. Peabody 
(189;^) ; the Charities Review, publi^ihed monthly by the New York 
Charity Organization Society ; the Papers and Reports of the Boston 
and Baltimore societies. Francis — La Btbliographie charitable, by 
Camille Gianier (1891) ; Tm CkariU avant et depuis rySp, by P. 
Hubert Valleroux; Fascicules oi the Conseil sup^ruur de V assistance 
ptibhque ; Revue d* assistance, published by the SocUU Internationale 
pour VHtidfi des questions d* assistance Germany : — Reports and Pro- 
ceedings of the Deutsche Vereine fur A rmenpflege und W ohltdtigheit ; 
Die Armenpflege, a practical handbook, by Dr E. Mhnsterberg (1897). 
Austria — Osterreuhs Wohlfahrtseinrichtimgen, 1S4S- by Dr 
Ernest Mischler (1899), (C. S. L.) 

CHARIVARI9 a French term of uncertain origin, but probably 
onomatopoeic, for a mock serenade ** rough music,” made 1^ 
beating on kettles, fire-irons, tea-trays or what not, TTie 
charivari was anciently in France a regular wedding custom, all 
bridal couples being thus serenaded. Later it was reserved for 
ill-assorted and unpopular marriages, for widows or widowers 
who remarried too soon, and generally as a mockery for all who 
were unpopular. At the beginning of the 17th century, wedding 
charivaris were forbidden by the Council df Tours under pain of 
excommunication, but the custom still lingers m rural districts. 
The French of Louisiana and Canada introduced the charivari 
into America, where it became known under the corrupted name 
of ‘‘shivaree,” 

CHARKHARl, a native state in the Bundelkhand agency of 
Central India. Area, 745 sq, m. ; pop. (1901) 1^3, 5^4 ; estimated 
revenue £33,000. It is surrounded on all sides by other states of 
Central India, except near Charkhari town, where it meets the 
United Provinces* It was founded by Bijai Bnhadtir (vikmrna- 
ditya), a sanad being granted him in 1804 and another in 1811. 
The chief, whose title is maharaja, is a Rajput of the Bundeda 
dan, desoended from Chhatar champion of the inde- 

pendence of Bundeikhdnd in the tStli century. In Raja 


Ratan Singh received a heredkaiy salute of 1 z guns, a khAad and 
a perpetual ;«gir of £1300 a year in recognition of his services 
during the Mutiny. The tow® of Charkhsri (locally AfoAom;- 
nager) is 40 m. W. of Banda ; pop« (1901) 11,718. 

CHAIIJITAN^ (Itai. darlatano^ from ciar/er#, to chatter), 
ormnally one who “ patters ” to a crowd to sell his wares, like a 
‘‘ <meap- jadk ” or “ quack ” doctor-— “ quack ” being similarly 
derived from the noise made by a duck ; so an impostor who 
pretends to have some special skill or knowledge. 

CHARLBMAGNR {Charles the Great] (c 743-814), Romafi 
emperor, and king of the Franks, was the elder son of Pippin the 
Short, king of the Franks, and Bertha, or Bertrada, daughter of 
Charibert, count of Laon. The place of his birth is unknown and 
its date uncertain, although some authorities give it as the Riid of 
April 742 ; doubts have been cast upon his legitimacy, and it is 
just possible that the marriage of Pippin and Bertha took place 
subsequent to the birth of their elder son. When Pippiii was 
crowned king of the Franks at St Denis on the 28th of July 754 
by Pope Stephen il., Qiarles, and his brother Carloman wetc 
anointed by the pope as a sign of their kingly rank. The rough 
surroundings of the Frankish court were unfavourabk to the 
acquisition of learning, and Charles grew up almost ignorant of 
letters, but hardy in body and skilled in the use of weapons. 

In 761 he accompanied his father on a campaign in Aquitaine, 
and in 763 undertook the government of several counties. In 
768 Pippin divided his dominions between his two sons, and on his 
death soon afterwards Charles became the ruler of the northern 
portion of the Frankish kingdom, and was crowned at Noyon on 
the 9th of October 768. Bad feeling had existed for some time 
between Charles and Carloman, and when Charles early in 769 
was called upon to suppress a rising in Aquitaine, his brother 
refu.sed to afford him any assistance. This rebellion, however, 
was easily crushed, its leader, the Aquitainian duke Hunold, was 
made prisoner, and his territory more closely attached to the 
Frankish kingdom. About tiiis time Bertha, having effected a 
temporary reconciliation between her sons, overcame the re- 
pugnance with which Pope Stephen III. regarded an alliance 
between Frank and Lombard, and brought about a marriage 
between Charles and a daughter of Desiderius, king of the 
Lombards. Charles had previously contracted a union, probably 
of an irregular nature, with a Frankish lady named Himiltrude, 
who had borne him a son Pippin, the “Hunchback.” The peace 
with the I.ombards, in which the Bavarians as allies of Desiderius 
joined, was, however, soon broken. Charles thereupon repudi- 
ated his Lombard wife (Bertha or Desiderata) and married in 
771 a princes.s of the Alamanni named Hildegarde. Carloman 
died in December 771, and Charles was at once recognieed at 
Corbeny as sole king of the Franks. Carloman’s widow GerbCtga 
had fled to the protection of the Lombard king, who esp>used her 
cause and requested the new pope, Adrian I., to recognise her two 
sons as the lawful Frankish kings. Adrian, between whom and 
the Lombards other causes of quarrel existed, refused to assent 
to this demand, and when Desiderius invaded the papal terri- 
tories he appealed to the Frankish kin^f for help. Charles, who 
was at the moment engaged in his first Saxon campaign, ex- 
postulated with Desiderius ; but when such mild measures 
proved useless he led his forces across the Alps in 773. Gerbeiga 
and het children were delivered up and disappear from history ; 
the siege of Pavia was undertaken ,* and at iWter 774 the 
left the seat of war and visited Rome, where he was received wi^ 
great respect 

During bis stay in the city Charles renewed the donation Irhkh 
his father Pippin had made to the papacy in 754 or 71^. This 
transaction has given rise to much discussion as to its trust- 
worthiness and the extent of its operation. Our only authOiSty, 
a passage in the Liber PoniificaliSy describes the gift aa iin:lildu% 
the whole of Italy and Corst^, except the lands north of the Po, 
Calabria and the cit^ of Naples. The vastextentof ttodonario®^ 
which, moreover, indudM territories not owning Chariest 
authority, and the fact that tho king did not toeoite, or 
appaiently attempt to execute, its prov^siofis/i^ caused 
s^olars to look upon the passage as a forgery ; but Urn better 
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oflinion would appear to be that it is genuine, or at least has a 
genuine basis. Various explanations have been suggested. The 
area of the' grant may have been enlarged by later interpola- 
tions ; or it may have dealt with property rather than with 
sovereignty, and have only referred to estates claimed by the 
pope in the territories named ; or it is possible that Charles may 
have actually intended to establish an extensive papal kingdom 
in Italy, but was released from his promise by Adrian when the 
pope saw no chance of its fulfilment Another supposition is that 
the author# the Liber Ponttficahs gives the pa|^l interpretation 
of a grirnt that had been expressed by Pippin in ambiguous 
terms ; and this view is supported by the history of the subse- 
quent controversy between king and pope. 

Returning to the scene of hostilities, Charles witnessed the 
capitulation of Pavia m June 774, and the capture of Desiderius, 
who was sent into a monastery. He now took the title “ king of 
the Lombards,^’ to which he added the dignity of Patrician of 
the Romans,’' which had been granted to his father. Adalgis, 
the son of Desiderius, who was residing at Constantinople, hoped 
the emperor Leo IV. would assist him in recovering his father’s 
kingdom ; but a coalition formed for this purpose was ineffectual, 
and a rising led by his ally Rothgaud, duke of Friuli, was easily 
crushed by Charles in 776, In 777 the king was visited at Pader- 
born by three Saracen chiefs who implored his aid against Abd- 
ar-Rahman, the caliph of Cordova, and promised some Spanish 
cities in return for help. Seizing this opportunity to extend his 
influence Charles marched into Spain in 778 and took Pampeluna, 
but meeting with some checks decided to return. As the Frankish 
forces were defiling through the passes of the Pyrenees they were 
attacked by the Woscones (probably Basques), and the rear- 
guard of the army was almost annihilated. It was useless to 
attempt to avenge this disaster, which occurred on the 15th of 
August 778, for the enemy disappeared as quickly as he came ; 
the incident has passed from the domain of history into that of 
legend and romance, being associated by tradition with the pass 
of Roncesvalles. Among the slain was one Hruodland,or Roland, 
margrave of the Breton march, whose death gave rise to the 
Chanson de Roland (see Roland, Legend of). 

Charles now sought to increase his authority in Italy, where 
Frankish counts were set over various districts, and where 
Hildebrand, duke of Spoleto, appears to have recognized his 
overlordship. In 780 he was again in the peninsula, and at 
Mantua issued an important capitulary which increased the 
authority of the Lombard bishops, relieved freemen who under 
stress of famine had sold themselves into servitude, and con- 
demned abuses of the system of vassalage. At the same time 
commerce was encouraged by the abolition of unauthorized 
tolls and by an improvement of the coinage ; while the sale of 
arms to hostile peoples, and the trade in Christian slaves were 
forbidden. Proceeding to Rome, the king appears to have 
come to some arrangement with Adrian about the donation of 
774. At Easter 781, Carloman, his second son by Hildegarde, 
was renamed Pippin and crowned king of Italy by Pope Adrian, 
and his youngest son Louis was crowned king of Aquitaine,; 
but no mention was made at the time of his eldest son Charles, 
who was doubtless intended to be king of the Franks. In 783 
the king, having lost his wife Hildegarde, married Fastrada, 
the daughter of a Frankish count named Radolf ; and in the 
same year his mother Bertha died. The emperor Constantine VI. 
was at this time exliibiting some interest in Italian affairs, and 
Adalgis the Lombard was still residing at his court ; so Charles 
sought to avert danger from this quarter by consenting in 781 to 
a marriage between Constantine and his own daughter Rothrude. 
In 786 the entreaties of the pope and the hostile attitude of 
Arichis li., duke of Benevento, a son-in-law of Desiderius, called 
the king again into Italy. Arichis submitted without a struggle, 
though the basis of Frankish authority in his duchy was far from 
secure; but in conjunction with Adalgis he sought aid from 
Constantinople. His plans were ended by his death in 787, and 
although the empress Irene, the real ruler of the eastern empire, 
broke off the projected marriage between her son and Rothrude, 
the appears to have given very little assistaiUce to Atklgb, 


whose attack on Italy was easily repulsed. During this visit 
Charles had presented certain towns to Adrian, but an estrange- 
ment soon arose between king and pope over the claim of Charles 
to confirm the election to the archbishopric of Ravenna, and it 
was accentuated by Adrian’s objection to the establishment by 
Charles of Grimoald III. as duke of Benevento, in succession to 
his father Arichis. 

These journeys and campaigns, however, were but interludes 
in the long and stubborn struggle between Charles and the Saxons, 
which began in 772 and ended in 804 with the incorporation of 
Saxony in the Carolingian empire (see Saxony). This contest, 
in which the king himself took a very active part, brought the 
Franks into collision with the W'iltzi, a tribe dwelling east of the 
Elbe, who in 789 was reduced tu dependence. A similar sequence 
of events took place in southern Ckrmany. Tassilo III,, duke of 
the Bavarians, who had on several occasions adopted a line of 
conduct inconsistent with his allegiance to Charles, w^as deposed 
in 788 and his duchy placed under the rule of Gerold, a brother- 
in-law of Charles, to be governed on the Frankish system (see 
Bavaria). Having thus taken upon himself the control of 
Bavaria, Charles felt himself responsible for protecting its 
eastern frontier, which had long been menaced by the Avars, 
a people inhabiting the region now known as Hungary. He 
accordingly ravaged their country in 791 at the head of an army 
containing Saxon, Frisian, Bavarian and Alamannian warriors, 
which penetrated as far as the Raab ; and he spent the following 
year in Bavaria preparing for a second campaign against them, 
the conduct of which, however, he was compelled by further 
trouble in Saxony to entrust to his son king Pippin, and to Eric, 
margrave of Friuli. These deputies succeeded in 795 and 796 
in taking possession of the vast treasures of the Avars, which 
were distributed by the king with lavish generosity to churches, 
courtiers and friends. A conspiracy against Charles, which his 
friend and biographer Einhard alleges was provoked by the 
; cruelties of Queen Fastrada, was suppressed without difficulty 
[ in 792, and its leader, the king’s illegitimate son Pippin, was 
confined in a monastery till his death in 811. fastrada died in 
August 794, when Charles took for his fourth wife an Alamannian 
I lady named Liutgarde. 

! The continuous interest taken by the king in ecclesiastical 
affairs was shown at the synod of Frankfort, over which he 
presided in 794. It was on his initiative that this synod con- 
demned the heresy of adopHanism and the worship of images, 
which had been restored in 787 by the second council of Nicaea ; 
and at the same time that council was declared to have been 
superfluous. This policy caused a further breach with Pope 
Adrian ; but when Adrian died in December 795, his successor, 
Leo III., in notifying his elevation to the king, sent him the keys 
of St Peter’s grave and the banner of the city, and asked Charles 
to send an envoy to receive his oath of fidelity. There is no 
doubt that Leo recognized Charles as sovereign of Rome. He 
was the first pope to date his acts according to the years of the 
Frankish monarchy, and a mosaic of the time in the Lateran 
palace represents St Peter bestowing the banners upon Charles 
as a token of temporal supremacy, while the coinage issued by 
the pope bears wntness to the same idea. Leo soon had occasion 
to invoke the aid of his protector. In 790, after he had been 
attacked and maltreated in the Streets of Rome during a proces- 
sion, he escaped to the king at Paderbom, and Charles sent him 
back to Italy escorted by some of his most trusted servants. 
Taking the same journey himself shortly afterwards, the king 
reached Rome in 800 for the purpose (as he declared) of restoring 
discipline in the church. His authority was undisputed ; and 
after Leo had cleared himself by an oath of certain choices made 
against him, Charles restored the pope and banished his leading 
opponents. 

The great event of this visit took place on the succeeding 
Chriatmas Day, when Charles on rising from prayer in St Peter’s 
was crowned by Leo and proclaimed emperor and at^usius 
amid the acclamations of the crowd. This act can hardly have 
been unpremeditated, and some doubt has been cast upon the 
statement which Einhard attributes, to Chaifca, that he would not 
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have entered the building had he known of the intention of Leo. 
He accepted the dignity at any rate without demur, and there 
seems little doubt that the question of assuming, or obtaining, 
this title had previously been discussed. His policy had been 
steadily leading up to this position, which was rather the 
emblem of the power he already held than an extension of the 
area of his authority. It is probable therefore that Charles 
either considered the coronation premature, as he was hoping 
to obtain the assent of the eastern empire to this step, or that, 
from fear of evils which he foresaw from the claim of the pope 
to crown the emperor, he wished to crown himself. All the 
evidence tends to show that it was the time or manner of the 
act rather than the act itself which aroused his temporary 
displeasure. Contemporary accounts lay stress upon the fact 
that as there was then no emperor, Constantinople being under 
the rule of Irene, it seemed good to Leo and his counsellors and 
the ‘‘ rest of the Christian people to choose Charles, already 
ruler of Rome, to fill the vacant office. However doubtful such 
conjectures concerning his intentions may be, it is certain that 
immediately after his coronation Charles sought to establish 
friendly relations with Constantinople, and even suggested a 
marriage between himself and Irene, as he had again become a 
widower in 800. The deposition and death of the empress foiled 
this plan ; and after a desultory warfare in Italy between the 
two empires, negotiations were recommenced which in 810 led 
to an arrangement between Charles and the eastern emperor, 
Nicephorus I. The death of Nicephorus and the accession of 
Michael I. did not interfere with the relations, and in 812 an 
embassy from Constantinople arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle, when 
Charles was acknowledged as emperor, and in return agreed to 
cede Venice and Dalmatia to Michael. 

Increasing years and accumulating responsibilities now caused 
the emperor to alter somewhat his manner of life. No longer 
leading his armies in person he entrusted the direction of 
campaigns in various parts of his empire to his sons and other 
lieutenants, and from his favourite residence at Aix watched their 
progress with a keen and siustained interest. In 802 he ordered 
that a new oath of fidelity to him as emperor should be taken by 
all his subjects over twelve years of age. In 804 he was visited 
by Pope T^eo, who returned to Rome laden with gifts. Before 
his coronation as emperor, Charles had entered into communica- 
tions with the caliph of Bagdad, Harun-al-Rashid, probably in 
order to protect the eastern Christians, and in 801 he had received 
an embassy and presents from Harun. In the same year the 
patriarch of Jerusalem sent him the keys of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
and in 807 Harun not only sent further gifts, but appears to 
have confirmed the emperor’s rights in Jerusalem, which, how- 
ever, probably amounted to no more than an undefined protector- 
ate over the Christians in that part of the world. While thus 
extending his influence even into Asia, there was scarcely any 
part of Europe where the power of Charles did not make itself 
felt. He had not visited Spain since the disaster of Roncesvalles, 
but he continued to take a lively interest in the affairs of that 
country. In 798 he had concluded an alliance with Alphonso II., 
kir^ of the Asturias, and a series of campaigns mainly under the 
leadership of King Louis resulted in the establishment of the 

Spanish march,’* a district between the Pyrenees and the Ebro 
stretching from Pampeluna to Barcelona, as a defence against 
the Saracens. In 799 the Balearic Islands had been handed over 
to Charles, and a long warfare was carried on botli by sea and 
land between Frank and Saracen until 8 to, when peace was made 
between the emperor and El-Hakem, the emir of Cordova. Italy 
was eqhally the scene of continuous fighting. Grimoald of Bene- 
veitto rebelled against his overlord ; the possession of Venice 
and Dalmatia was disputed by the two empires ; and Istria 
was broi^ht into subjection. 

With E^ngiand the emperor had already entered into relations, 
and at one time a marriage was proposed between his son Charles 
and a daughter of Ofifa^ king of the Mercians. English 
were i^elcoiped at his court ; he was mainly instrumental in 
restorii^ Eardwulf to the throne of Northumbria in 869 ; and 
Eihhard includes the Scots within the sphere of his influence. 
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In eastern Europe the Avars had owned themselves completely 
under his power in 805 ; campaigns against the Czechs in 805 
and 806 had met with some success, and about the same time 
the land of the Sorbs was ravaged ; while at the western ex* 
tremity of the "Cantinent the Breton nobles had done homage 
to Charles at Tours in 800. Thus the emperor’s dominions now 
stretched from the Eider to the Ebro» and from the Atlantic to 
the Elbe, the Saale and the Raab, and they also included the 
greater part of Italy : while even beyond these bounds he exer- 
cised an acknowledged but shadow}^ authority. In 806 Charles 
arranged a division of his territories among his three legitimate 
sons, but this arrangement came to nothing owing to the death 
of Pippin in 810, and of the younger Charles in the following 
year. Charles then named his remaining son Louis as his suc- 
cessor ; and at his father’s command I.ouis took the crown from 
the altar and placed it upon his own head. This ceremony took 
place at Aix on the nth of September 813. In 808 the Frankish 
authority over the Obotrites was interfered with by Gudrod 
(Godfrey), king of the Danes, who ravaged the Frisian coasts 
and spoke boastfully of leading his troops to Aix. To ward off 
these attacks Charles took a warm interest in the building of a 
fleet, which he reviewed in 811 ; but by this time Gudrod had 
been killed, and his successor Hemming made peace with the 
emperor. 

In 81 1 Charles made his will, which shows that he contemplated 
the possibility of abdication. The bulk of his possessions were 
left to the twenty-one metropolitan churches of his dominions, 
and the remainder to his children, his servants and the poor. 
In his last years he passed most of his days at Aix, though 
he had sufficient energy to take the ^ short time during 

the Danish War. Early in 814 he was attacked by a fever which 
he sought to subdue by fasting ; but pleurisy supervened, and 
after partaking of the communion, he died on the 28th of January 
814, and on the same day his body was buried in the church of 
St Mary at Aix. In the year 1000 his tomb was opened by the 
emperor Otto III., but the account that Otto found the body 
upright upon a throne with a golden crown on the head and hold- 
ing a golden sceptre in the hands, is generally regarded as legend- 
ary. The tomb was again opened by the emperor Frederick 1 . 
in 1165, when the remains were removed from a marble sarco- 
phagus and placed in a wooden coffin. Fifty years later they were 
transferred by order of the emperor Frederick IL to a splendid 
shrine, in which the relics are still exhibited once in every six 
years. The sarcophagus in which the body originally lay may 
still be seen at Aix, and other relics of the great emperor are in 
the imperial treasury at Vienna. In 1165 Charles was canonized 
by the antipope Paschal III. at the instance of the emperor 
Frederick I., and Louis XL of France gave strict orders that the 
feast of the saint should be observed. 

The personal appearance of Charles is thus described by 
Einhard : — “ Big and robust in frame, he was tall, but not 
excessively so, measuring about seven of his own feet in height. 
His eyes were large and lustrous, his nose rather long and 
his countenance bright and cheerful.” He had a commanding 
presence, a clear but somewhat feeble voice, and in later life 
became rather corpulent. His health was uniformly good, owing 
perhaps to his moderation in eating and drinking, and to 
his love for hunting and swimming. He was an affectionate 
father, and loved to pass his time in the company of his children; 
to whose education he paid the closest attention. His sons wtre 
trained for war and the chase, and his daughters^instructed in the 
spinning Of wool and other feminine arts. His ideas of eexual 
morality were primitive. Many coticubmes are spoken of, he 
had several illegitimate children, and the morals of his daughters 
were very loose. He was a regular observer of religious rites, 
took great pains to secure decorum in the services of the church, 
and was generous in almigiving both within his empire and 
without. He reformed the Frankish Ktui^, and brought siiigers 
from Rome to improve the services of the church^ He had 
considerable knowledge of theology, took a prominent prt in the 
theological controversies of the time, and was msponsiole for the 
addition of the clause iUioqm to the Nioene Creedi The most 
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attractive feature of his cfaarax:ter^ however, was hfa Iwe of 
learning. In addition to hk native tongue he could feed Latin and 
understood {Jteek, but he was unable to write, and Einh^d 
gives an account of his futile efiorts to learn this art in later life. 
He loved the reading of histories and astronomy, and by ques- 
tioning travellers gained some knowledge of distant parts of the 
earth. He attended lectures on grammar, and his favourite 
work was St Aiiigustine’s De avitaie Det. He caused Frankish 
sagas to be ooHected, began a grammar of his native tongue, and 
spent somi^ of his last hours in correcting a text of the Vulgate. 
He delighted in the society of scholars — Alcuin, Angilbert, Paul 
the Lombard, Peter of Pisa and others, and in this company the 
trappings of rank were laid aside and the emperor was known 
simply as David. Under his patronage Alcuin organized the 
school of the palace, where the royal children were taught in the 
company of cithers, and founded a school at Tours which became 
the model for many other establishments- Charles was un- 
wearying in his efforts to improve the* education of clergy and 
laity, and in 789 ordered that schools should be established in 
every diocese. The atmosphere of these schools was strictly 
ecclesiastical and the questions discussed by the scholars were 
often puerile, but the greatness of the educational work of 
Charles will not he doubt^ when one considers the rude condition 
of Frankish society half a century before. The main work 
of the Carolingian renaissance was to restore Latin to its 
position as a literary language, and to reintroduce a correct 
syatem of spelling and an improved handwriting. The 
manuscripts of the time are accutate and artistic, copies of 
valuable books were made and by careful collation the texts 
were piirified. 

Charles was not a great warrior. His victories were won ratlier 
by the power of organization, which he possessed in a marked 
d^ee, and he was eager to seize ideas and prompt in their 
execution. He erected a stone bridge with wooden piers across 
the Rhine at Mainz, and began a canal between the Altmuhl and 
the Retlnitz to connect the Rhine and the Danube, but tliis work 
was not finished. He built palaces at Aix (his favourite residence), 
Nijmwegen and Ingellieim, and erected the church of St Mary 
at Aix, modelled on that of St Vitadis at Ravenna and adorned 
with columns and mosaics brought from the same city. He 
loved the simple dress and manners of the Franks, and on two 
occasions only did he assume the more stately attire of a Roman 
noble. "Hie administrative system of Charles in church and 
state was largely personal, and he brought to the work an untir- 
ing industry, and a marvellous grasp of detail He admonished 
pope, appointed the bishops, watched over the morals and 
work of the clergy, and took an active part in the deliberations 
of church synods ", he founded bishoprics and monasteries^ 
was lavish in his gifts to ecclesiastical foundations, and chose 
bishops and abbots for administrative work. A« the real 
founder of the ecclesiastical state, he must be held mainly 
responsible for the evils which resulted from the policy of 
the church in exalting the ecclesiastical over the secular 
authority. 

In secular affairs Charles abolished the office of duke, placed 
oounts over districts smaller than the former duchies, and 
supervised their government by means of mssi dominieij officials 
responsible to himself alone. Marches were formed on all the 
borders of the empire, and the exigencies of military service 
led to the growth of a system of land-tenure which contained 
the germ of feudalism. The assemblies of the people gradually 
changed their dharacter under his rule. No longer did the nation ^ 
oome together to direct and govern, but the emperor summoned 
hit people to assent to his acts. Taking a lively interest; in 
oommeme and agriculture, Charles issued various regulaticm^ 
for the organization of the one and the improvement of 9^ other. 
He introduced a new system of weights and measures, which he 
orderod should be used throughout Ills kingdom, ^ took steps 
tn refohn the coinage. He was a voluminous lawgiver Withotk 
abolishing the costoinary law of the Genhan tribes, whkh is 
said to have been imnimitted to writing by his orders, he 
added to it by means/ of and tbw introduced 


certain Christian principles and customs, and some degree of 
uniformity. 

Ihe extent and glamour of his empira exercised a potent spell 
on western Europe. The aim of the greatest of his euccessors 
was to restore it to its pristine position and influence, while 
many of the French rulers made its re-establishment the goal of 
their policy. Otto the Great to a considerable extent succeeded ; 
Louis XIV. referred frequently to the empire of Charlemagne ; 
and Napoleon regarded him as his prototype and predecessor. 
The empire of Charles, however, was not lasting. In spite of his 
own wonderful genius the seeds of weakness were sown in his 
lifetime. The church was too powerful, an incipient feudalism 
was present, and there was no real bond of union between the 
different races that acknowledged his authority. All the vigi- 
lance of the emperor could not restrain the dishonesty and the 
cupidity of his servants, and no sooner was the strong hand of 
their ruler removed than they began to acquire territorial power 
for themselves. 

Authorities. —The chief aulhontitis for the life and times of 
Charlemagne are Einhard’s Viia Kavoli Magm, the Annales Lauyii)- 
senses majores, the Annales Fuldemes, and othei annals, which ar<‘ 
published in the Monumenta Cetmaniae historica. Scriptofes, Band 
I. and li., edited by G. H Pertz (Hanover and Berlin, 1826-1802). 
For the capitularies sec Capttulana regmn Fmneomm, edited by 
A. BoretuiB m the Monumenia, Leg^s, Many of the songs of the 

g criod appear in the Poetae Latim acvt Carolini, edited by E 
►ummler (Berlin, i88t~i 8H4). 'Phe Bibliotheca rryum G&tmani- 
carum, tome iv., editwl by Ph. JaifC* (Berlin, 1864-1873). contains 
some of the emperor’s correspondence, and Hincmar's De of dine 
palatii, edited by M. Prou (Paris, 1884), is also valuable. 

The best modern authorities are S. Abel and B Simson, /a//;- 
bUcher des frdnkischen Reiches unter Karl dent Orosse (Leipzig, 

I 1883-1888); G. Richter and H. Kohl, Annalen des frdnktschen 
\ Reichs im Zcifaltcr der Karnlingef (Halle, 1885* 1887) ; E. Mulilbacher, 
Deutsche OeschirJiie unter den Karohngern (Stuttgart, 1886) ; H. 
Brosicn, Karl der Grosse (Leipzig and Prague, 1885) ; J. I. Mombert, 
History of Charles the Great (London, 1888) ; M. Lipp, Das frdnktsche 
Crfenzsystem nnfer Karl dem Grossen (Bieslau, 1802) ; J. von D 5 H- 
mger, Das Kaiserthum Karls des Grossen und seiner Nachfoiger 
(Mumch, 1864) ; F. von Wyss, Karl der Grosse als Gesetzgeher (Zurich, 
1869) ; Th. Sickel, Lehre von den Urkunde der ersten Karulinger 
(Vienna, 1867); E. Dummlcr in the AUgemcine dent^che Bwgraphie, 
Band xv ; Th. Lindner, Die Fahel von der Bestattung Karls des 
Grossen (Aix-la-Chapellc, 1893) ; J* A. Ketterer, Karl der Grosse 
und die Ktrche (Munich and Leipzig, 1898) ; and J. B. MuUinger, 
The Schools of Charles the Great and the Restoration of Education 
in the glh century (London. 1877). 

Th6 work of the monk of St Gall is found m the Monumenta, 
Band ii. ; an edition of the Historia de vita Caroh Magm et Rolandt, 
edited bvF. Castets, has been published (Paris, 1880), and an edition 
of the Kaiserchnmiht edited by E. Schroder (Hanov^er, 1892). See 
also P. Clemen, Die Portrdtdarstcllung Karls des Grossen (Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1896). (A. W. H.*) 

The Charlemagne Legends 

Innumerable legends soon gathered round the memory of the 
great emperor. He was represented as a warrior performing 
superhuman feats, as a ruler dispensing pierfect justice, and even 
as a martyr suffering for the faith. It was confidently believed 
towards the close of the loth century that he had made a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem ; and, like many other great rulers, it 
was reported that he was only sleeping to awake in the hour of 
his country’s need. We know from Einhard (Vita Karaite cap. 
xxix.) that the Frankish heroic ballads were drawn up in writing 
by Charlemagne’s order, and it may be ac'cepfed p certain 
tj^t he was hunself the subject of many such during his lifetime. 
The legendary element crept even into the Latin panegyrics 
produced by the court poets. Before the end of the 9th century 
a monk of St Gall drew up a chronicle De gestu KaroU 
which was based partly on oral tradition, received from £^n oW 
soldier named Adalbert, who served in Cha^lemagpe^s 
army. This recital contains various fabulous incidents, 
author relates a conversation betwe^ Otkar the Frapk ((^er 
the Done) and the J^omb^d king Desiderius (Didier) pn t^e wells 
of Pavia m vim of Cfaarlenaagne’s advancing army. To Diner's 
repeated question Is this the emperor ? ” Otlw continues 
to enswer /' iiqt yeif/' addii^ et last When thou shalt see 
tl^ fields bristhpg with an firon harvest, and- the Bo and, Ae 
Ticino isijirotten with searhoodsi ihundatteg the thp city 
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with iron billows, then shall Karl be nigh at hand.’* This episode, 
which bears the marks of popular heroic TOetry, may well be the 
substance of a lost Carolingian cantilena^ 

The legendary Charlemagne and his warriors were endowed 
with the great deeds of earlier kings and heroes of the Frankish 
kingdom, for the romancers were not troubled by considerations 
of chronology. National traditions extending over centuries were 
grouped round Charlemagne, his father Pippin, and his son Louis. 
The history of Charles Martel especially was absorbed in the 
Charlemagne legend. But if Charles’s name was associated 
with the heroism of his predecessors he was credited with equal 
readiness with the weaknesses of his successors. In the earlier 
chansons de geste he is invariably a majestic figure and represents 
within limitations the grandeur of the historic Charles. But in 
the histories of the wars with his vassals he is often little more 
than a tyrannical dotard, who is made to submit to gross insult. 
This picture of affairs is drawn from later times, and the sym- 
pathies of the poet are generally with the rebels against the 
monarchy. Historical tradition was already dim when the 
hypothetical and much discussed canLilenae^ which may be taken 
to have formed the repository of the national legends from the 
8th to the loth ccntiny, were succeeded in the iith and the 
early 12th centuries by the chansons de geste. The early poems 
of the cycle sometimes contain curious information on the 
Frankish methods in war, m council and in judicial procedure, 
which had no parallels in contemporary institutions. The account 
in the Chanson de Roland of the trial of Ganelon after the battle 
of Roncesvalles must have been adopted almost intact from 
earlier ]:x)ets, and provides a striking example of the value of the 
chansons de geste to the historian of manners and customs. 
In general, however, the trouv^re depicted the feeling and 
manners of his own time. 

Charlemagne's wars in Italy, Spain and Saxony formed part 
of the common epic material, and there are references to his 
wars against the Slavs ; but especially he remained in the popular 
mind as the great champion of Christianity against the creed 
of Mahomet, and even his Norman and Saxon enemies became 
Saracens in current legend. He is the Christian emperor directly 
inspired by angels ; his sword Joyeuse contained the point 
of the lance used in the Passion ; his standard was Romaine, the 
banner of St Peter, which, as the oriflamme of Saint Denis, was 
later to be borne m battle before the kings of France ; and in 
T 164 Charles was canonized at the desire of the emperor Frederick 
I. Barbarossa by the anti-pope Pascal III. This gave him no 
real claim to saintship, but his festival was observed in some 
places until comparatively recent times. Charlemagne was 
endowed with the good and bad qualities of the epic king, and 
as in the case of Agamemnon and Arthur, his exploits paled 
beside those of his chief warriors. These were not originally 
known as the twelve peers ^ famous in later Carolingian romance. 
The twelve peers were in the first instance the companions in 
arms of Roland in the Teutonic sense.'** The idea of the paladins 
forming an association corresponding to the Arthurian Round 
Table first appears in the romance of Fitrabras, The lists of 
them are very various, but all include the names of Roland and 

^ A remnant of the popular poetry contemporary with Cliarle^ 
magne and written in the vernacular has been thought to bo dis- 
cernible under its Latin translation in the desScription of a siege 
during Charieniagnc\s war against the Saracens, known as the 

Fragment from the Hague ** (Pertu, Sofipi. iii. pp. 708-710). 

* The words donze pairs were anglicized in a variety of forms 

rangfug irojpa douzt^pers fp dosepera. The wpirl even occurred as a 
singular in the metrical romance of Octavidn : — Ferst they aent 
out a doseper.'* At the beginning of the 13th century there existed 
aoom des pairs which exercised judicial ftin^ions and dated possibly 
fyxm the nth century, but their prerogatiwes at the begtnning of tiae 
14th century appear to have been mainly ceremonial and dacop^iive. 
In 1257 l^be twelve peers were the chiefs of the groat feudal province?, 
the dukes of Normandy, Burgundy and Aqui|: 41 nfe/.the counts of 
Tonlbuee, Chkmpngne and Flandirs, and wx sMHtnd] peers, the 
andii»Bliop nf Ketos; the bdshope of Loon. Oi^ons-juir-ddartie. 
Be^v^s. ,Lai^ Noyon* 4 a Cange. .4.0, 

• See J. modh, te Compagnonnage daiks tes chansons de geste 
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Oliver. The chief heroes who fought CharlextifignQ’s bAttlet 
were Roland ; Ganelon, afterwards the ttoitor ; iWpin, the 
fighting archbishop of Reims : Duke Naimes of Bavaria, jibe 
wise counsellor who is always to the side of justice ; Ogier 
the Dane, the hero of a whole series of romances ; and Guillaume 
t of Toulouse, the defender of Narbonne. Gradually most of the 
chansons de geste were attached to the name of Charlemagne, 
whose poetical history falls into three cycles the geste du rot, 
relating his wars and the personal history of himself and his 
; family ; the southern cycle, of which Guillaume de Toulouse is 
the central figure ; and the feudal epic, dealing with the revolts 
of the barons against the emperor, the rebels being invariably 
connected by the trouvdres with the family of Doon de MayencO 
(?•»•)• 

The earliest poems of the cycle are naturally the closest to 
historical truth. The central point of the geste du roi is the* xitli- 
century Chanson de Roland (see Roland, Leornd of), one of 
the greatest of medieval poems. Strangely enough the defeat 
of Roncesvalles, which so deeply impressed the popular mind, 
has not a corresponding importance in real history. But it 
chanced to find as its exponent a poet whose genius established 
a model for his successors, and definitely fixed the type of later 
heroic poems. The other early chansons to which reference is 
made in Roland — Aspremoni, Enfatices Ogier, Gmteelin, Balan^ 
relating to Charlemagne’s wars in Italy and Saxony— are not 
preserved in their original form, and only the first in an early 
recension. Basin or Carl ei Blegast (preserved in Dutch and 
Icelandic), the Voyage de Charlemagne d Jerusalem and Le 
Courormermni Looys also belong to the heroic period. The purely 
fictitious and romantic tales added to the personal history of 
Charlemagne and his warriors in the 13th century are inferior 
in manner, and belong to the decadence of romance. The old 
tales, very much distorted in the i5th-ccntui:y prose versions, 
were to undergo still further degradation in 18th-century 
compilations. 

According to Eerie aus grans pies, in the 13th-century temanie* 
fnent of the Brabantinc trouve)re Adenis li Rois, Charlemagne 
was the son of Pippin and of Berte, the daughter of Flore and 
Blanchefleur, king and queen of Hungary. The tale bears marks 
of high antiquity, and presents one of the few incidents in the 
French cycle which may he referred to a mythic origin. Gn the 
night of Berte’s marriage a slave, Margiste, is substituted for 
her, and reigns in her place for nine years, at the expiration of 
which Blanchefleur exposes the deception ; wliereupon Berte is 
restored from lier refuge in the forest to her rightful place as 
queen. Mainet (12th century) and the kindred poems in German 
and Italian are perhaps based on the adventures of Charles 
Martel, who after his father’s death had to flee to the Ardennes. 
They relate that, after the death of his parents, Charles was 
driven by the machinations of the two sops Of Margiste to take 
refuge in Spain, where he accomplished his enjemces (youthfdl 
exploits) with the Mussulman king Galafre under the feigned 
name of Mainet. He delivered Rome from the besieging 
cens, and returned to France in triumph. But his wife G^ienne, 
doubter of Galafre, whom he had converted to the Christian 
faith, died on her way to rejoin him. Charlemagne then made 
an expedition to Italy {Enfances Ogier in the Venetian Charles 
magne, and the first part of the Chemlerie Ogier de Demmmarebe 
by Raimbert of Paris, z 2th century) to raise the siege of Rome, 
which was berieged ^ the Saracen emk CorsuUe. He crossed 
the Alps under the guidance of a white hart, itiiracukmsly sent 
to assist the passage of the armyi Aspremmt (12th century) 
describes a fictitious campaign agaimt the Saaracen King Agoknt 
in Calabria, and is chiefly devoted to the mfanm of Roland; 
3 he wars of Charlemagne with his vaaaals are described itt 
Girart de RomsiUon, Rdnam id Mo9Umdbm, im»Mtk^ 
of the four sons of Aymon, is Bordsmrk, and in the lattet 
part of the Ckeedhrie Ogigr, which bdtog pmperly to the cycle 
connected with Doou of Mayence. 

The account oi the pilgrimage of Cbarlemi^ tod his twelve^ 
paladbii to tihe Holy Sepulchre nniat m its fiial fomi have hem 
earlier than the Crusades, as the patriarch asks the emperor te 
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‘ frm Spain, not tho Holy La^, from the Saracens. The legend 
probably oi^nated in a desire to authenticate the relics in the 
abbey of Saint Denis, supposed to have been brought to Aix by 
Charlemagne, and is preserved in a 12th-century romance, Le 
Voyage de ChaHetnagne d Jerusalem et d Constantinople^ This 
journey forms the subject of a window in the cathedral of 
Chartres, and there was originally a similar one at Saint-Denis. 
On the way home Charles and his paladins visited the emperor 
Hugon at Constantinople, where they indulged in a series of 
gabs which they were made to carry out. Gcdim, a favourite 
15th-century romance, was attached to this episode, for Galien 
was the son of the amours of Oliver with Jacqueline, Hugon’s 
daughter. The traditions of Charlemagne^s fights with the 
Norsemen (Norois, Noreins) are preserved in Aiquin (12th 
century), which describes the emperor’s reconquest of Armorica 
from the “ Saracen ” king Aiquin, and a disaster at Cezembre 
as terrible in its way as those of Roncesvalles and Aliscans. La 
destruction de Rome is a 13th-century version of the older chanson 
of the emir Balan, who collected an army in Spain and sailed to 
Rome. The defenders were overpowered and the city destroyed 
before the advent of Charlemagne, who, however, avenged the 
disaster by a great battle in Spain, The romance of Fterabras 
(13th century) was one of the most popular in the 15th century, 
and by later additions came to have pretensions to be a complete 
history of Charlemagne. The first part represents an episode 
in Spain three years before Roncesvalles, in which Oliver defeats 
the Saracen giant Fierabras in single combat, and converts him. 
The hero of the second part is Gui de Bourgogne, who recovers 
the relics of the Passion, lost in the siege of Rome. Otinel (13th 
century) is also pure fiction. VEntrie en Espagne, preserved in 
a 14th-century Italian compilation, relates the beginning of the 
Spanish War, the siege of Pampeluna, and the legendary combat 
of Roland with Ferragus. Charlemagne’s march on Saragossa, 
and the capture of Huesca, Barcelona and Girone, gave rise to 
La Prise de Pampelune (14th century, based on a lost chanson ) ; 
and Gui de Bourgogne (12th century) tells how the children of the 
barons, after appointing Guy as king of France, set out to find 
and rescue their fathers, who are represented as having been 
fighting in Spain for twenty-seven years. The Chanson de Roland 
relates the historic defeat of Roncesvalles on the 15th of August 
778, and forms the very crown of the whole Carolingian legend. 
The two 13th-century romances, Gaidon, by Herbert Leduc 
de Dammartin, and Ansiis de Carthage^ contain a purely fictitious 
account of the end of the war in Spain, and of the establishment 
of a Frankish kingdom under the rule of Ans6is. Charlemagne 
was recalled from Spain by the news of the outbreak of the 
Saxons. The contest between Charlemagne and Widukind 
{Guitedin) offered abundant epic material. Unfortunately the 
original Guitechn is lost, but the legend is preserv^ed in Les 
Saisnes {c. 1300) of Jehan Bodel, which is largely occupied by 
the loves of Baudouin and Sibille, the wife of Guitechn. The 
adventures of Blanchefleur, wife of Charlemagne, form a variation 
of the common tale of the innocent wife falsely accused, and are 
told in Macaire and m the extant fragments of La Reine Stbtlle 
(14th century). After the conquest of the Saracens and the 
Saxons, the defeat of the Nortlimen, and the suppression of the 
feudal revolts, the emperor abdicated in favour of his son Louis 
{Le Courmnement Looys, 1 2th century). Charles’s harangue to his 
son is in the best tradition of epic romance. The memory of 
Roncesvalles haunts him on his death-bed, and at the moment 
of death he has a vision of Roland. 

The mythic element is practically lacking in the French 
legends, but in Germany some part of the Odin myth was 
associated with Charles’s name. The constellation of the Great 
Bear, generally associated with Odin, is Karlswagen in German, 
and Charles’s Wain in English. According to tradition in Hesse, 
he awaits resurrection, probably symbolic of the triumph of the 
sun over winter, within die Qudensberg (Hill of Odin). Bavarian 

* For clerical accOunte^fjEharies’s voyage to the Holy Land see 
the Chroniem (c. 96S) oFamdict. a Of St Atidr6, and t>e- 

ecHptio quatUef Wiping etavum et coronam Dcmimi ... 

by an xrth-cent 4 iiiPiten 


tradition asserts that he is seated in the Untersberg in a chair, 
as in his tomb at Aix-la-Chapelle. His white beard goes on grow- 
ing, and when it has thrice encircled the stone table before him 
the end of the world will come ; or, according to another version, 
Charles will arise and after fighting a great battle on the plain 
of Wals will reign over a new Germany. There were medieval 
chroniclers who did not fear to assert that Charles rose from 
the dead to take part in the Crusades. In the MS. Annales S, 
Siephani Frisingenses (15th centiir}^^ which formerly belonged 
to the abbey of Weihenstephan, and is now at Munich, the 
childhood of Charlemagne is practically the same as that of many 
mythic heroes. This work, generally known as the chronicle 
of Weihenstephan, gives among other legends a curious history 
of the emperor’s passion for a dead woman, caused by a charm 
given to Charles by a serpent to whom he had rendered justice. 
The charm was finally dropped into a well at Aix, which thence- 
forward became Charles’s favourite residence. The story of 
Roland’s birth from the union of Charles with his sister Gilles, 
also found in German and Scandinavian versions, has abundant 
parallels in mythology, and was probably transferred from 
mythology to Charlemagne. 

The Latin chronicle, wrongly ascribed to Turpin (Tilpinus), 
bishop of Reims from 753 to 800, was in reality later than 
the earlier poems of the French cycle, and the first properly 
authenticated mention of it is in 1165. Its primary object 
was to authenticate the relics of St James at Compostella. 
Alberic Trium Fontium, a monk of the Cistercian monastery of 
Trois Fontanes in the diocese of Chalons, embodied much 
poetical fiction in his clironicle (r. 1249). A large section of the 
Chronique rimie {c, 1243) of Philippe Mousket is devoted to 
Charlemagne’s exploits. At the beginning of the 14th century 
Girard of Amiens made a dull compilation known as Charlemagne 
from the chansons de geste, authentic history and the pseudo- 
Turpin. La Conquesie que fit le grand roi Charlemaigne es 
Espaignes (pr. i486) is the same work as the prose compilation 
of Fterabras (pr. 1478), and Caxton’s Lyf of Charles the Crete 

(1485)- 

The Charlemagne legend was fully developed in Italy, where it 
was to have later a great poetic development at the hands of 
Boiardo, Ariosto and Tasso. Ihere are two important Italian 
compilations, MS. XIII. of the library of St Mark, Venice 
(c. 1200), and the Reali di Francta {c, 1400) of a Florentine 
writer, Andrea da Barberino (b. 1370), edited by G. Vandelli 
(Bologna, 1892). The six books of this work are rivalled in 
importance by the ten branches of the Norse Karlamagnus saga, 
written under the reign of Haakon V. This forms a consecutive 
legendary history of Charles, and is apparently based on earlier 
versions of the French Charlemagne poems than those which 
we possess. It thus furnishes a guide to the older forms of the 
stories, and moreover preserves the substance of others which 
have not survived in their French form. A popular abridgment, 
the Reiser Karl Magnus Krdntke (pr. Malmo, 1534), drawn up 
in Danish, serves in some cases to complete the earlier work. 
The 2000 lines of the German Kaiser chronih on the history of 
Charlemagne belong to the first half of the 12 th century, and 
were perhaps the work of Conrad, the poet of the Ruolantes 
Liet. The German poet known as the Strieker used the 
same sources as the author of the chronicle of Weihen- 
stephan for his Karl (r. 1230). The earliest important Spanish 
version was the Chronica Hispaniae (r. 1284) of Rodrigo de 
Toledo. 

The Frentih and Norman-French chansons circulated as freely 
in England as in France, and it was therefore not untij the period 
of decadence that English versions were made. The English 
metrical romances of Charlemagne are i^Rowlandes Song (isth 
century); The Taill of Rauf Coilyear (c, 1475, R* Lek- 

i >reuik, St Andrews, 1472), apparently original ; Sir Ferumbras 
c. x$&o) and the Sowdane of BabyUne (r. 1400) from an early 
version of Fierabras y a fragmentaiy Roland md Vemagu 
(Ferragus); two versions of Otuel (Otinel);^ and a Sifge of 
Melayne (r. 1390), forming a prologue to ytinel unknown in 
French. 
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Bibi-iography^ — T he most important works cm the Charlemagne 
cycle of romance are: — ^G. Pans* Hist, poHicme ds Charlemagne 
(Paris, 1865 ; reprint, with additional notes by Pari^ and P. Meyer, 
1905) ; P. Gautier, Les ilpop^es frangaises (Paris, 4 vols. new ed., 
1878, 1892, 1880, 1882) and the supplementary Btbhographie des 
chansops de gesfe (i397)» third volume of the £pQpies frangaises 
-cpntains an analysis and full particulars of the chansons de geste 
immediately connected with the history of Charlemagne. See also 
G. Rauschen, Die Legende Karls des Grossen int rrten und uten 
Jahrhundert (I-^ipwg, 1890) ; Kristoffer Nyrop, Den oldfranske 
Heldedigtning (Copenhagen, 1883 ; Itah trans. Turin, 1886) ; Pio 
Rajna, Le Origini delV epopea francese (Florence, 1884); G. T. 
Graesse, ‘‘Die grossen Sagenkrcisc des Mittelalters,’* in his Litterdr- 
geschichte (Dresden, 1842) ; Histoire lUHraire de la France (vol. xxii., 
1852) ; H. L. Ward, Catalogue of Romances in the Dept, of MSS, in 
the British Museum (1883), vol. i. pp. 546-689 ; E. Muntz, La L(^gende 
de Charlemagne dans Vart du moyen dge (Pans, 188^) ; and for 
the German legend, vol. iii, of H. F. Massmann's edition of the 
Kaiserchronik (Quedlinburg, 1849-1854). The English Charlemagne 
Romances were edited (extra series) for the Early Eng. Text Soc. 
by Sidney J. Herrtago, Emil Hausknccht, Octavia Ricliardson 
and Sidney Lee (1879-1881), the romance of Duke Iluon of Bordeaux 
containing a general account of the cycle by Sidney Lee ; the 
Karlamagnussaga, by C. R. Unger (Christiania, i860), see also 
G. Pans in Btbl, de VEcole des CkUrtes (1864-1865). For individual 
chansons sec Anshs de Carthage, ed. J. Alton (Tubingen, 1892) ; 
Aiquin, ed. F. Jouon des Longrais (Nantes, 1880) ; Aspremont, ed. 
F. Giiessard and L. Gautier (Paris, 1885) ; Basin, or Charles et 
EUgast or Le Couronnement de Charles, preserved only in foreign 
versions (see Paris, Hist, Podt. pp. 315* sea.) ; Berta de li gran ptC 
ed. A, Muwssaiia, in Romania (vols. 111. and iv., 1874-1875) ; Berte 
am grans pids, ed. A. Schcler (Brussels, 1874) ; Charlemagne, by 
Girard d’Amiens, detailed analysis in Paris, Hist. PoH. (Appendix 
iv.) ; Couronnement Loovs, ed. E. Langlois (Lc Puy, 1888) ; Ddsier 
(Desiderius or Didier), lost songs of the wars of Lombardy, some 
fragments of which are piescrved m Ogter le Danois ; Destruction de 
Rome, ed. G. Grober in Romania (1873) ; A. Thomas, Nouvelles 
recherches sur Ventrie de Spagne,'* m Ihbl. des Proles franpaises de 
Rome (Paris, 1882) ; Fierabras, ed. A. Krober and G. Servois (Pans, 
i860) in Anciens poHes de la France, and Provencal text, ed. 1. Bekker 
(Berlin, 1829) ; Galten, ed. E. Stengel and K. Pfeil (Marburg, 1890! ; 
Gavdon, ed, F. Gucssard and S. Luce {^Antiens poHes .... 1862) ; 
Gut de Bourgogne, cd. F. Guessard and H. Michelant (same senes, 
1859) ; Mainet (fragments only extant), ed. G. Paris, in Romania 
(1875) ; Ottnel, ed. Guessard and Michelant (Anciens poHes, 1859), 
and \S?r Otncl, ed, S. J. Herrtage (E.E,T.S., 1880) ; Prise de Pam- 
pelune (ed. A. Mussafia, Vienna, 1864) ; for the Carolmgian romances 
relating to Roland, see Roiand ; Les Satsnes, ed. F. Michcl U839) ; 
The Sege of Melaine, introductory to Otiuel, preserved m English 
only (cd. E.E.T.S,, 1880) ; Simon de Pouille, analysis in Epop. fr. 
(lii. pp. 346 sq.) ; Voyage de C. A Jerusalem, ed E. Koschwitz 
(Heilbronii, 1879). For the chronicle of the Pseuclo-Turinn, see an 
edition by Castets (Pans, 1881) for the “ Societ6 des Jangues 
romanes," and the dissertation by G. Paris, De Pseudo-Tufpino 
(Pans, 1865). The Spanish versions of Carolmgian legends are 
studied by Mil^ y Fontanals in De la poesia heroico-popular castellana 
(Barcelona, 1874). (M. Br.) 

CHARLEMAGNE, JEAN ARMAND (1753-1838), French 
dramatic author, was born at Bourget (Seine) on the 30th of 
November 1753. Originally intended for the church, he turned 
first to being a lawyer^s clerk and then a soldier. He served in 
the American War of Independence, and on returning to France 
(1783) began to employ his pen on economic subjects, and later 
in writing for the stage. He became the author of a large number 
of plays, poems and romances, among which may be mentioned 
the comedies Af. de Ctac a Paris (1793), Le Souper des Jacobins 
(1795) and VAnoieur ( 1 796), and Observations de quelques patriotes 
sw la nicessite de conserver les monuments de la liitirature ei des 
afts (1794), an essay written in collaboration with M.M. Chardin 
and Renouard, which induced the Convention to protect books 
adcirned with the coats 6f arms of their former owners and other 
treasures from destruction at the hands of the revolutionists. 
He died in Paris on the 6th of March 1838. 

GHARtBMONT, JAMES CAGLFSILD, ist Earl of (1728^ 
1799), Irish statesman, son of the 3rd viscount Charlemont, was 
born in Dublin on the i8th of August 1728, /and succeeded his 
father as^4th viscount in ^734. The title of Charlemont descended 
from Sir Toby Caulfeild (1565-1627) of Oxfordshire, England, 
Who was given lands in Iikand, and created Baron Charlemont 
(the name of a fort on the Biackwater), for his services to King 
Jiaimes L in 1620, arid the jst viscount was the 5th baron (d. ^ 

who was advanced by Charles IT I^rd Charlemont is historicidly 
interesting for his political connexion with Flood and Grattan \ , 
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he was a cultivated man with literary andartistic tastes, and both 
in Dublin and in London his amiable choraoter gavfe him con- 
siderable social influence. Fbr various early services in Ireland 
he was made an carl in 1763, but be disregarded court favours and 
cordially joined Grattan in 17H0 in the assertion of Irish inde^ 
pendence. He was president of the volunteer convention in 
Dublin in Noveml^r 1783, having taken from the first a leading 
part in the embodiment of the volunteers ; and he was a strong 
opponent of the proposals for the Union. He died on the 4th of 
August 1709 ; his eldest son, who succeeded him, being subse- 
quently (1837) created an English baron. 

His Life, by F. Hardy, appeared in 1810. 

CHARLEROI {Carolus Rex)^ a town in the province of Halnaut, 
Belgium. Pop. (1904) 26,528, It was founded in 1666 on the 
site of a village called Charnoy by the Spanish governor Roderigo 
and named after his sovereign Charles II. of Spain. Charleroi 
is the centre of the iron industry of Belgium. It is connected by 
a canal with Brussels, and from its position on the Sambre enjoys 
facilities of communication by water with France as well as 
Belgium. It was ceded soon after its foundation to France by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and Vaiiban fortified it. During 
the French occupation the town was considerably extended, and 
the fortifications were made so strong that Charleroi twice 
successfully resisted the strenuous attacks of William of Orange. 
In 1794 C harleroi again fell into the hands of the French, and on 
this occasion instead of fortifying they dismantled it. In i8|6 
Charleroi was refortified under Wellington’s direction, and it was 
finally dismantled in 1859. Some portions of the old ramparts 
are left near the railway station. There is an archaeological 
museum with a miscellaneous collection of Roman and Frank 
antiquities. 

CHARLEROI, a borough of Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., on the Monongahela river, near the S.W. corner of the 
state, about 20 m. S. of Pittsburg. Pop. (i90<A 5930 (1749 
loreign-born) ; (iqio) 9615. It is served by the Pennsylvania 
railway. The surrounding country has good farming land and 
large coal mines. In 1905 the borough ranked fifth among the 
cities of the United States in the manufacture of glass (plate- 
gkiss, lamp chimneys and bottles), its product (valued at 
$1,841,308) being 2*3 % of that of the whole country. Charleroi 
was settled in 1890 und was incorporated in 1891. 

CHARLES (Fr. Charles, Span. Carlos, Ital. Carlo, Ger. 
Karl ; derived from O.H.G. Charal, latinized as Carolus, meaning 
originally man ” : cf. Mod. Ger. Kerl, “ fellow,” A.S. ceorl, Mod. 
Eng. cburl ”), a masculine proper name. It has been borne by 
many European princes, notices of the more jumportant of >vhom 
are given below in the following order J (i) Roman emperprs, (2) 
kings of England, (3) other kings in the alphabetical order of their 
states, (4) other reigning princes in the same order, (5) non- 
reigning princes. Those prince^ who are known by a nam^ m 
addition to Charles (Charles Albert, &c.) will be iound after the 
private individuals bearing Charles as a surname, , 

CHARL£8 IL^ called The Bald (823-877), Roman emperor 
and king of the West Franks, was the son of the emperor Louis 
the Pious and of his second wife Judith and was born in 823* 
The attempts made by his father to assign him a kingdom, first 
Alamannia (829), then the country between the Meuse and the 
Py renees(83o), at the expenseof his half-brothers Lothair and Ixiuis 
led to a rising on the part of these two (see Loom L, the Piptisk 
The death of the emperor in 840 was the signal for the outbreak 
of war between his sons. Charles allied himself with his brother 
Louis the German to resist the pretensions of the emperor l^ithair, 
andthetwoalHesconqueredhim in the bloodyvictoiyof Fpntenoyr 
en-Puisaye (25 June 841). In the following year, the two brothers 
confirmed Aeir alliance by the celebrated oaths of Strassburg, 
made by Charles in the iTcutonic language spoken* by the subjects 
of Louis, and by Louis in the Romance tongue of Charles’s 
subjects. The war was brought to an end by the treaty of 
Verdun (August 843), whiph gave to Charles the Bald the kingdom 
of tiiii western Franks, which practically corresjpoiidcd^ith what 

^ FPr Charles I.. Roman emperor, see CKAiujiif aokx ; ch uadef 
Charles 1 * of France below. . 
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is now France^ as far as tiic Meuse, the Sadne and the Rhone, 
with the addition of the Spanish March as far as the Ebro. The 
first years of his reign up to the death of Lothair I. (S55) were 
comparatively peacefuli and during them was continued the 
system of **confraternal government’' of the sons of Louts the 
Pious, who had varioiis meetings with one another, at Coblena 
(848), at Mcersen^^si), and at Attigny (854). In 858 Louis the 
German, summoned by the disafiected nobles, invaded the king- 
dom of Charlds, who fled to Burgundy, and was only saved 1 ^ 
the help of ibe bishops, and by the fidelity of the family of the 
Welfs, who were related to Judith. In 860 he in his turn tried to 
seize the kingdom of his nephew, Charles of Provence, but met 
with a repulse. On the death of Lothair 11 . in 869 he tried to 
seize his dominions, but by the treaty of Mersen (8^0) was com- 
pelled to share them with Louis the German. Besides this, 
Charles had to struggle against the incessant rebellions in Aqui- 
taine, against the Bretons, whose revolt was led by their chief 
Nomeno6 and Erispo^, and who inflicted on the king the defeats 
of Ballon (845) and Juvardeil (851), and especially against the 
Normans, who devastated the country in the north of Gaul, the 
valleys of the Seine and Loire, and even up to the borders of 
Aquitaine. Charles was several times compelled to purchase 
their retreat at a heavy price. He has been accused of being 
incapable of resisting them, but we must take into account the 
unwillingness of the nobles, who continually refused to join the 
royal army ; moreover, the Frankish army does not seem to have 
been sufficiently accustomed to war to make any headway against 
the pirates. At any rate, Charles led various expeditions against 
the invaders, and tried to put a barrier in their way by having 
fortified bridges built over all the rivers. In 875, after the death 
of the emperor Louis IL, Charles the Bald, supported by Pope 
John VIII., descended into Italy, receiving the royal crown at 
Pavia and the imperial crown at Rome (29th December). But 
Louis the German, who was also a candidate for the succession of 
Louis II., revenged himself for Charles’s success by invading and 
devastating his dominions. Charles was recalled to Gaul, and 
after the death of Louis the German (28th August 876), in his 
turn made an attempt to seize his kingdom, but at Andernach 
met with a shameful defeat (8th October 876). In the meantime, 
John VlIL, who was menaced by the Saracens, was continually 
urging him to come to Italy, and Charles, after having taken at 
Quierzy the necessary measures for safeguarding the govermnent 
<rf his dominions in his absence, again crossed the Alps, but 
this expedition had been received with small enthusiasm by the 
nobles, and even by Boso, Charles’s brother-in-law, who had been 
entrusted by him with the government of I^mbardy, and they 
refused to come with their men to join the imperial army. At 
the same time Carloman, son of Louis the German, entered 
northern Italy. Charles, ill and in great distress, started on his 
way baOk to Gaul, and died while crossing the pass of the Mont 
Cenis on the 5th or 6th of October 877. He was succeeded by his 
son Louis the Stammerer, the child of Ermentrude, daughter of a 
count of Orleans, whom he had married in 842, and who hnddied in 
869. In 870 he had married Richilde, Who was descended from a 
noble family of Lorraine, but none of thechildren whom he had by 
her played a part of any importance. Charles Seems to have been 
a prince of education and letters, a friend of the church, and 
conscious of the support he could find in the episcopate against 
his unruly nobles, for he chose his councillors for preference 
among the higher clergy, as in the case of Gucnelon of Sens, 
who betrayOd him, or of Hincmar Of Reims. But his character 
and hi^ reign have been judged very variously. The general 
tendency seems to have been to accept too easily the aooounts 
of the chroniclers of the east Frankish kingdom, which are 
favourable to Louis the German, arid to accuse Charles of 
cowardice and bad faith- He seems on the contrary not to have 
lacked activity or decision; . » 

AOT»ORiTi«s*«Tbe'"Tnost important authority for the hiat^ 
of Charles’s reigri is represented by the 4 ^naids which 

were wprk pi Frudentiws. bishop of Troyes, up to 861, then up 
to 882 of the celebrated Hihcmar, archbishop of Reims. This 
charters are to be found published in the collections of the 
Acadifnu des Inscriptions^ by M. M. Piou. The most complete 


history of the reign is found in E. Dummler, GssektehU des ost- 
frdnkischen Reiches (3 vols., Leipzig, 1887-1888). See also J. Cal- 
mette, La Diphmatie carotingienne du traiiS de Verdun d ia mort de 
Charles le Chauve (Paris, 1901), and F. Lot, “ Uno Ann6e du r^gne de 
Charles Ic Chauve," m Le Moyen-Age (1902), pp. 393-438. 

CHARLES in., THE Fat * (832-888), Roman emperor and king 
of the West Franks, was the youngest of the three sons of Louis 
the German, and received from his father the kingdom of Swabia 
(Alamannia), After the death of his two brothers in successiott, 
Carloman (881) and Louis the Young (882), he inherited the whole 
of his father’s dominions. In 880 he had helped his two colisins 
in the west Frankish realm, Louis III. and Carloriian, in their 
struggle with the usurper Boso of Provence, but a^ndoned 
them during the campaign in order to be crowned emperor at 
Rome by Pope John VIII. (February 881). On his return he led 
an exp^ition against the Norsemen of Friesland, who were 
entrenched in their camp at Elsloo, but instead of engaging with 
them he preferred to make terms and paid them tribute. In 884 the 
death of Carloman brought into his possession the west Frankish 
realm, and in 885 he got rid of his rival Hugh of Alsace, on 
illegitimate son of Lothair IL, taking him prisoner by treachery 
and putting Out his eyes. However, in spite of his six expeditions 
into Italy, he did not succeed in pacifying the country, nor in 
delivering it from the Saracens. He was equally unfortunate in 
Gaul and in (Jermany against the Norsemen, who in 886-887 
besieged Paris. The emperor appeared before the city with a 
large army (October 886), but contented himself by treating with 
them, buying the retreat of the invaders at the price of a heavy 
ransom, and his permission for them to ravage Burgundy without 
his interfering. On his return to Alamannia, however, the general 
discontent showed itself openly and a conspiracy was formed 
against hiin. He was first forced to dismiss his favourite, the 
chancellor Liutward, bishop of Vercelli. The dissolution of his 
marriage with the pious empress Richarde, in spite of her inno- 
cence as proved by the judicial examination, alienated his nobles 
still more from him. He was deposed by an assembly which met 
at Frankfort or at Tribur (November 887), and died in poverty 
at Neidingen on the Danube (i8th Januaty 888). 

See E. Dummlcr, Oeschichte des ostfrdnkischen Retches, vol. iii 
(Leipzig, 1888). 

CHARLES IV. (1316-1378), Roman emperor and king of 
Bohemia, was the eldest son of John of Luxemburg, king of 
Bohemia, and Elizabeth, sister of Wenceslas III., the last 
Bohemian king of the Premyslides dynasty. He was bom at 
Prague on the 14th of May 1316, and in 1323 went to the court 
of his uncle, Charles IV., king of France, and exchanged bis 
baptismal name of Wenceslas for that of Charles. He remained 
for seven years in France, where he was well educated and teamt 
five languages ; and there he married Blanche, sister of Kiog 
Philip VI., the successor of Charles IV. In 1331 he gained some 
experience of warfare in Italy with his father ; and on his return 
to Bohemia in 1333 he was made margrave of Moravia* Three 
years later he undertook the government of Tirol on behalf of his 
brother John Henry, and was soon actively concerned in a 
struggle for the possession of this county. In consequence of an 
alliance between his father and Pope Clement VL, the relentless 
enemy of the emperor Louis IV,, Charles was chosen German king 
in opposition to Louis by some of the princes at Rense on the 
nth of July 1346. As he had previously promised to be sub- 
servient to Clement he made extensive concessions to the pope 
in 1347. Confirming the papacy in the poiisession of wide 
territories, he promised to annul the acts of Louis against 
Clement, to take no part in Italian affairs, and to defend and 
protect the church. Meanwhile be hod accompanied ^ fatiher 
mto France and had token part in the battle of Cre9y in August 
1346, when John was killed and Charles escaped wounded Irom 
the field. As king of Bohemia he returned to Gettnany> and 
after being crowi^ German king at Bonn on the a6th of 
November 1346, prepared to att^ louis* Hostilities were 
interrupted by the d^th of the emperor in October 2347, and 
Gunther, count of Sbhwarzburg, who was'ehosan king by the 

^ This surname has only been applied to ChOrleS since the x^th 
century* ’ ^ . - ' - , . . f 
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partisans of Louis^ soon abandoned the struggle. Charles^ 
having made good use of the difficulties of his opponents^ was 
recrowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 2Sth of July 1349, and was 
soon the undisputed ruler of Germany. Gifts or promises had 
won the support of the Rhenish and Swabian towns ; a marriage 
alliance seoared the friendship of the Habsburgs ; and that of 
Rudolph II., count palatine of the Rhine, was obtained when 
Charles, who had become a widower in 1348, married his daughter 
Anna, 

In 1350 the king was visited at Prague by Cola di Rienzi, who 
urged him to go to Italy, where the poet Petrarch and the 
citizens of Florence also implored his presence. Turning a deaf 
ear to these entreaties, Charles kept Rienzi iti prison for a year, 
and then lianded him as a prisoner to Clement at Avignon. 
Four years later, however, he crossed the Alps without an army, 
received the Lombard crown at Milan on the 6th of January 
1355, and was crowned emperor at Rome by a cardinal on the 
5th of April in the same year. His sole object appears to have 
been to obtain the imperial crown in peace, and in accordance 
with a promise previously made to Pope Clement he only remained 
in the city for a few liours, in spite of the expressed wislies of the 
Romans. Having virtually abandoned all the imperial rights 
in Italy, the emperor recrossed the Alps, pursued by the scornful 
words of Petrarch but laden with considerable wealth. On his 
return Charles was occupied with the administration of Germany, 
then just recovering from the Black Deatla, and in 1:356 he 
promulgated the Golden Bull to regulate the election of 
the king. Having given Moravia to one brother, John Henry, 
and erected the county of Luxemburg into a duchy for another, 
Wenccslas, he was unremitting in his efforts to secure other 
territories as compensation and to strengthen the Bohemian 
monarchy. To this end he purchased part of the upper Palatinate 
of the Rhine in 1353, and in 1367 annexed Lower Lusatia to 
Bohemia and bought numerous estates in various parts of 
Germany. On the death in 1363 of Meinhard, duke of Upper 
Bavaria and count of Tirol, Upper Bavaria was claimed by the 
sons of the emperewr Louis IV., and Tirol by Rudolph IV., duke 
of Austria. Botli claims were admitted by Chiles on the 
understanding that if these families died out both territories 
should pass to the house of Luxemburg. About the same time 
he was promised the succession to the margraviate of Branden- 
burg, which he actually obtained for his son Wenceslas in 1373. 
He also gained a considerable portion of Silesian territory, 
partly by inlieritance through his third wife, Anna, daughter of 
Henry IL, duke of Schweidnitz, In 1365 Charles visited Pope 
Urban V. at Avignon and undertook to escort him to Rome ; 
and on the same occasion was crowned king of Burgundy, or 
Arles, at Arles on the 4th of June 1365. 

His second journey to Italy took place in 1368, when he had 
a meeting with Urban at Viterbo, was besieged in his palace at 
Siena, and left the country before the end of the year 1369. 
Durmg his later years the emperor took little part in German 
affairs beyond securing the election of his son WenceslaS as king 
of the Romans in 1376, and negotiating a peace between 
Swabian league and some nobles in 1378. After dividing his 
lands between his three sons, he died on the 29th of November 
1378 at Prague, where he was buried, and where a statue was 
erected to his memory in 1848. 

Charles, who according to the emperor Maximilian I. was 
the step-father of the Empire, but the father of Bohemia, brought 
the latter country to a high state of prosperitjr. He reformed 
the finances, caused roads to be made, provided for greater 
security to life and property, and introduced or encouraged 
various forms of industry. In 1348 he founded the university 
of Prague, and afterwards made this dty the seat of an arch* 
b&bop> and beautified it by ^ erection of several fine buildings. 
He was an accomplished d^lomatist, possessed a peoetratii^ 
intelkct, and was capable of much trickery in order to gain has 
ends. By refusitig to become entangled in Itahan trouUes and 
confifiinlg himself to Bohemia, he proved that he preferred the 
substance of power to its sha^W; Apparently the most pliant 
of men, he had in reahty great persisteiice of character) and if 
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foiled in one set oi plans readily turned round and reached his 
goal by a totally different path. He was superstitious and peatv- 
loving) had few personal wants, and is described as a roont!- 
shouldered man of medium height, with black hair and beard> 
and sallow chedb. 

His autobiography, the “ Vita Caioli IV./’ which deals with evi nts 
down to the year 1346, and various other documents relating to his 
life and times, are published in the Ponigs mum Germantcan tfi, 
Band I., edited by J. F. Bdhmer (Leipzig. *885). For Other desnt- 
ments relating to the time see Die Ref^esUn dis Kaiwreeicks 
Kaiser Karl IV., edited by J, F. Bdhmer ami A. Huber (Innsbruc] , 
1889); Acta Karoh IV. tmperatoris inedxta (Innsbrutk, 1801;; 
E. Weninsky, Kxcerpta ex registris dementis VI, ^ Innocent it" 17. 
n^nnsbruck, 1885). See also E. Werunsky, Geschickie Katser Km Is 
iV, tend seiner Zeit (Innsbruck, 1880-1891); H. Fried] ung, 
Katser Karl IV. und setn Aniheil am ge%st%gen Lehen seimr Zeit 
(Vienna. 1876) ; A. Gottlob. Katls IV. private nnd politiache Bczxe- 
hun^en zu Frankreick (Innsbruck, 1883) ; O. WinckelniAnn, Die 
Beztehungen Katser Karls IV. zum Kdmgreich Arelat (Strassburg, 
1882) ; K. Palm, “ Zu Karls IV. Politik gogen Baiem, ’’ in the 
Forsckmigen zur deutschen Gesthahte. Band xv. (Gdttingen, i86a~ 
1866); lindner, “Karl IV. und die Wittclsbacher,” and S. 

Stienherz, Die Beziehungen Ludwigs I. von Ungarn zu Karl IV.," 
and " Karl IV. imd die dsterreichischen Freiheitsbnefe," in the 
MxHheilungen des InsUtuts fUr dsUrretiktsche Geschwhtsforschung 
(Innsbruck, 1880). 

CHARLES V. (1500-1558), Roman emperor and (as Cuaoles L) 
king of Spain, was bom at Ghent on the 24Xh of February 15004 
His parents were Philip of Burgundy and Joanna, third diild 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. Philip died in 1506, and Charles 
succeeded to his Netherland possessions and the county of 
Burgundy (Franche Comt6). His grandfather, the emperor 
Maximilian, as regent, appointed his daughter Margaret vice* 
regent, and under her strenuous guardianship Charles lived in 
the Netherlands until the estates declared him of age in 1515. 
In Castile, Ferdinand, king of Aragon, acted as regent for his 
dai^iter Joanna, whose intelkct was already clouded. On the 
23rd of January 1516 Ferdinand died. Charles’s visit to Spain 
was delayed until the autumn of 1517, and only in 1518 was he 
formally recognized as king conjointly with his mother, firstly 
by the cortes of Castile, and then by tliose of Aragon. Joanna 
lived to the very eve of her son’s abdication, so that he was only 
for some months technically sole king of Spain. During this 
Spanish visit Maximilian died, and Charles succeeded to the 
inheritance of the Habsburgs, to whidi was shortly added the 
duchy of Wiirttembcrg. Maximilian had also intended that he 
should succeed as emperor. In spite of the formidable rivalry of 
Francis I. and the opposition of Pope Leo X., pecuniary corrupt 
tion and national feeling combined to secure his election in 1519. 
Charles hurriedly left Spain, and after a visit to Henry, VIII. 
and his aunt Catherine, was crowned at Aix on the 23rd of 
October 152a 

The dif^ulty of Charles’s reign consists in the complexity of 
interests caused by the unnatural aggregate of distinct territorias 
and races. The crown of Castile brought with it the two recently 
conquered kingdoms of Navarre and Granada, together wkb 
the new colonies in America and scattered possessions in northern 
Africa. That of Aragon comprised the ttoee distinct fttates of 
Aragon, Valencia and Catalonia, and in addition the kingdoms 
of Naples, Sicily and Sardinia, each with a separate character 
and constitution of its own. No less thain ei^t independent 
cortes or parliaments existed in this Spamsh*Italian group, 
adding greatly to the intricacy of government. In the Nether* 
land provinces again the tie was almost purely personal ; there 
existf^ only the rudiments of a central odilninistration aoid a 
common representative system, while the county of Burgundy 
had a histoiy apart. Much the same was true of the Habsbuig 
group of states, but Charles soon freed himself from direct 
responsibility for their government by making them over, 
together with Wfiittesnberg, to bis brother Ferdiniuul. The 
Empire entailed serious limlities on its niktr without fiimishing 
any / reliable assets : only through the oimbrous madnnery of 
the diet could Charles tatp the mditary and finandoimourem Of 
Germany. Mis problem here was compHcaited by the growth 0I 
Luthemnism, which lie had to face at his very font diet ih 
In addition to such administrative difficulties Cbai|ei hi<l 
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inherited a quarrel with France, to which the rivalry of Francis I. 
for the Empire gave a personal character. Almost equally 
formidable was the advance of Suitan Suliman up the Danube, 
and the union of the Turkish naval power with that of the 
Barbary States of northern Africa. Against Lutheran Germany 
the Catholic emperor might hope to rely upon the pope, and 
against France on England. But the attitude of the popes was 
almost uniformly disagreeable, while from Henry VIIL and 
Edward VI. Charles met with more unpleasantness than favour. 
The difficulty of Charles himself is also that of the historian 
and reader of his reign. It is probably more instructive to treat 
it according to the emperor's several problems than in strict 
chronological order. Yet an attempt to distinguish the several 
periods of his career may serve as a useful introduction. The two 
best dividing lines are, perhaps, the coronation as emperor at 
Bologna in 1530, and the peace of Cr6py in 1544. Until his visit 
to Italy (1529) Charles remained in the background of the 
European stage, except for his momentous meeting with Luther 
at the diet of Worms (1521). This meeting in itself forms a 
subdivision. Previously to this, during his nominal rule in the 
Netherlands, his visit to Spain, and his candidature for the 
Empire, he seemed, as it was said, spell-bound under the ferule 
of his minister Chi^vres. Almost every report represented him 
as colourless, reserved and weak. His dependence on his Flemish 
counsellors provoked the rising in Castile, the feebleness of his 
government the social war in Aragon. The religious question 
first gave him a living interest, and at this moment Chi^vres died. 
Aleander, the papal nuncio at Worms, now recognized that public 
opinion had been wrong in its estimate of Charles. Never again 
was he under tutelage. The necessity, however, of residence in 
Spain prevented his taking a personal part in the great fight with 
Francis I. for Italy, He could claim no credit for the capture of 
his rival at Pavia. When his army sacked Rome and held Pope 
Clement VII. prisoner, he could not have known where this 
army was. And when later the French overran Naples, , and 
all but deprived him of his hold on Italy, he had to instruct his 
generals that they must shift for themselves. The world had 
become afraid of him, but knew little of his character. In the 
second main division of his career Charles changed all this. 
No monarch until Napoleon was so widely seen in Europe and in 
Africa. Complexity of problems is the characteristic of this 
period. At the head of his army Charles forced the Turks back- 
wards down the Danube (1532). He personally conquered Tunis 
(1535), and was only prevented by “ act of God " from winning 
Algiers (1541). The invasion of Ptovence in 1536 was headed by 
the emperor. In person he crushed the rebellion of Ghent (1540). 
In his last war with Francis (1542-44) he journeyed from Spain to 
the Netherlands, brought the rebellious duke of Cleves to his 
knees, and was within easy reach of Paris when he made the peace 
of Cr6py (i 544). In Germany, meanwhile, from the diet of Augs- 
burg (1530) onwards, he had presided at the diets or conferences, 
which, as he hoped, would effect the reunion of the church. 

Peace with France and the Turk and a short spell of friendliness 
with Pope Paul III, enabled Charles at last to devote his whole 
energies to the healing of religious schism. Conciliation proving 
impossible, he led the army which received the submission of the 
Lutheran states, and then captured the elector of Saxony at 
Miihlberg, after which the 6ther leader, Philip of Hesse, capitu- 
lated. The Armed Diet of 1548 was the high-water mark of 
Charles's power. Here, in defiance of the pope, he published the 
Interim which was meant to reconcile the Lutherans with the 
church, and the so-called Reform which was to amend its abuses. 
During the next four years, owing to ill-health and loss of insight, 
his power was ebbing. In 1552 he was flying over the Brenner 
from Maurice of Saxony, a princeling whose fortunes he had 
made. Once again the old complications had arism. His old 
enemy^s son, Henry IL, liad attacked him indirectly in Piedmont 
and Parma, and then directly in Germany in alliance with 
Maurice, Once more the Turk was moving in the Danube and 
in the wes^rn Mediteuanean. The humiliation of his flight 
gave Chailfli new spirit, and he once more led an army through 
GermanJIrii^liinst the French, only to be checked by the duke of 


Guise's defence of Metz. Henceforth the waves of his fortune 
plashed to and fro until his abdication without much ostensible 
loss or gain. 

Charles had abundance of good sense, but little creative genius, 
and he was by nature conservative. Consequently he never 
sought to impose any new or common principles of administra- 
tion on his several states. He took them as he found them, and 
at most, as in the Netherlands, improved upon what he found. 
So also in dealing with rival powers his policy may be called 
opportunist. He was indeed accused by his enemies of emulating 
Charlemagne, of aiming at universal empire. Historians have 
frequently repeated this charge. Qiarles himself in later life 
laughingly denied the imputation, and facts are in favour of his 
denial. When Francis I. was in his power he made no attempt to 
dismember France, in spite of his pledges to his allies Henry VIIL 
and the duke of Bourbon. He did, indeed, demand the duchy 
of Burgundy, because he believed this to have been unrighteously 
stolen by I^uis XL from his grandmother when a helpless girl. 
The claim was not pressed, and at the height of his fortunes in 
1 548 he advised his son never to surrender it, but also never to 
make it a cause of war. When Clement VII. was his prisoner, he 
was vehemently urged to overthrow the temporal power, to 
restore imperial dominion in Italy, at least to make the papacy 
harmless for the future. In reply he restored his enemy to the 
whole of his dominions, even reimposing him by force on the 
Florentine republic. To the end of his life his conscience was 
sensitive as to Ferdinand’s expulsion of the bouse of Albret from 
Spanish Navarre, though this was essential to the safety of Spain. 
Though always at war he was essentially a lover of peace, and all 
his wars were virtually defensive. “ Not greedy of territory," 
wrote Marcantonio Contarini in 1536, ‘‘ but most greedy of peace 
and quiet." For peace he made sacrifices which angered his hot- 
headed brother Ferdinand. He would not aid in expelling the 
sultan's puppet Zapolya from Ferdinand's kingdom of Hungary, 
and he suffered the restoration of the ruffianl}^ duke of Wurttem- 
berg, to the grave prejudice of German Catholicism. In spite of 
his protests, Henry VIII, with impunity ill-treated his aunt 
Catherine, and the feeble government of Edward VI. bullied his 
cousin Mary, who had been his fiancee. No serious efforts were 
made to restore his brother-in-law, Christian II. , to the throne of 
Denmark, and he advised his son Philip to make friends with the 
usurper. After the defeat of the Lutheran powers in 1547 he did 
not gain a palm's breadth of territory for himself. Pie resisted 
Ferdinand’s claim for Wurttemberg, which the duke had deserved 
to forfeit ; he disliked his acceptance of the voluntary surrender 
of the city of Constance ; he would not have it said that he had 
gone to war for the benefit of the house of Habsburg. 

On the other hand, Charles V.'s policy was not merely negative. 
He enlarged upon the old Habsburg practice of marriage as a 
means of alliance of influence. Previously to his election as 
emperor, his sister Isabella was married to Christian II. of 
Denmark, and the marriages of Mary and Ferdinand with the 
king of Hungary and his sister had been arranged. Before he was 
twenty Charles himself had been engaged some ten times with a 
view to political combinations. Naturally, therefore, he regarded 
his near relations as diplomatic assets. The federative system 
was equally familiar; Germany, the Netherlands, and even Spain, 
were in a measure federations. Combining these two principles, he 
would within his more immediate spheres of influence strengthen 
existing federations by intermarriage, while he hoped that the 
same means would convert the jarring powers of Europe into a 
happy family. He made it a condition of the treaty of Madrid 
(1526) that Francis I. should marry his sister Eleanor, Manuel of 
Portugal's widow, in the hope, not that she would be an ally or a 
spy within the enemy's camp, but an instrument of peace. His 
son's marriage with Mary Tudor would not only salve the rubs 
with England, but give such absolute security to the Netherlands 
that FVance would shrink from war. The personal union of all 
the Iberian kingdoms under a single ruler had lot^ been an aim of 
Spanish statecraft. So Charles had married his sister Eleanor, 
much against her will, to the old king Manuel, and then his sister 
Catherine to his successor. The empress was a Portuguese 
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infanta, and Philips first wife was another. It is thus small 
wonder that, within a quarter of a century of Charles’s death, 
Philip became king of Portugal. 

In the wars with Francis I. Italy was the stake. In spite of his 
success Charles for long made no direct conquests. He would 
convert the peninsula into a federation mainly matrimonial. 
Savoy, the important buffer state, was detached from France by 
the marriage of the somewhat feeble duke to Charles’s capable 
and devoted sister-in-law, Beatrice of Portugal. Milan, con- 
quered from France, was granted to Francesco Sforza, heir 
of the old dynasty, and even after his treason was restored to 
him. In the vain hope of offspring Charles sacrificed his niece, 
Christina of Denmark, to the valetudinarian duke. In the long 
negotiations for a Habsburg-Valois dynasty which followed 
Francesco’s death, Charles was probably sincere. He insisted 
that his daughter or niece should marry the third rather than the 
second son of Francis I., in order, apart from other reasons, to 
run less risk of the duchy falling under French dominion. The 
final investiture of Philip was forced upon him, and does not 
represent his saner policy. The Medici of Florence, the Gonzaga 
of Mantua, the papal house of Farnese, were all attached i)y 
Hahsburg marriages. The republics of Genoa and Siena were 
drawn into the circle through the agency of their chief noble 
families, the Doria and Piccolomini ; while Charles behaved 
with scrupulous moderation towards Venice in spite of her active 
hostility before and after the League of Cognac. Occasional 
acts of violence there were, such as the participation in the 
murder of Pierluigi Farnese, and the measures which provoked 
the rebellion of Siena. These were due to the difficulty of 
controlling the imperial agents from a distance, and in part to 
the faults of the victim prince and republic. On the whole, the 
loose federation of viceroyalties and principalities hatmonized 
with Italian interests and traditions. The alternative was not 
Italian independence, but French domination. At any rate, 
Charles’s structure was so durable that the French met with no 
real success in Italy until the i8th century. 

Germany offered a fine field for a creative intellect, since the 
evils of her disintegration stood confessed. On the other hand, 
princes and towns were so jealous of an increase of central 
authority that Charles, at least until his victory over the League 
of Schmalkalden, had little effective power. Owing to his wars 
with French and Turks he was rarely in Germany, and his visits 
were very short. His problem was infinitely complicated by the 
union of Lutheranism and princely independence. He fell back 
on the old policy of Maximilian, and strove to create a party by 
personal alliances and intermarriage. In this he met with some 
success. The friendship of the electors of Brandenburg, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, was unbroken. In the war of Schmal- 
kalden half the Protestant princes were on Charles’s side or 
friendly neutrals. At the critical moment which preceded this, 
the lately rebellious duke of Cleves and the heir of Bavaria 
were secured through the agency of two of Ferdinand’s invaluable 
daughters. The relations, indeed, between the two old enemies, 
Austria and Bavaria, were permanently improved. The elector 
palatine, whose love affairs with his sister Eleanor Charles as a 
boy had roughly broken, received in compensation a Danish 
niece. Her sister, widow of Francesco Sforza, was utilized to 
gain a hold upon the French dynasty which ruled Lorraine. 
More than once there were proposals for winning the hostile 
house of Saxony by matrimonial means. After his victory over 
the League of Schmalkalden, Charles perhaps had really a chance 
of tiiaking the imperial power a reality. But he lacked either 
courage or imagination, contenting himself with proposals for 
voluntary association on the lines of the defunct Swabian 
League, and dropping even these when public opinion was against 
them. Now, too, he made his great mistake in attempting to 
foist Philip upon the Empire as Ferdinand’s successor. Gossip 
reported that Ferdinand himself was to be set aside, and careless 
hii^riaiis have given currency to this. Such an idea was im- 
possible. Charles wished Philip to succeed Ferdinand, while he 
ultimately conceded that Ferdinahd’s son Maximilian should 
fdllow Philip, and even in his lifetime exercise the practical 
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power in Germany. This scheme irritated Ferdinanc^ and his 
popular and ambitious son at the critical moment when it >vas 
es^tial that the Habshurgs should hold together against 
princely malcontents. Philip was imprudently introduced to 
Germany, which had also just received a foretaste of tlie un- 
pleasant characteristics of Spanish troops. Yet the person rather 
than the policy was, perhaps, at fault. It was natural that the 
quasi-hereditary succession should revert to the elder line. 
France proved her recuperative power by the occupation of 
Savoy and of Metz, Toul and Verdun, the military keys of 
Lorraine. The separation of the Empire and Spam left two 
weakened powers not always at accord, and neither of them 
permanently able to cope on equal terms with France. Never- 
theless, this scheme did contribute in no small measure to the 
failure of Charles in Germany, The main cause was, of course, 
the religious schism, but his treatment of this requires separate 
consideration. 

The characteristics of Charles’s government, its mingled 
conservatism and adaptability, are best seen in Spain and the 
Netherlands, with which he was in closer personal contact than 
with Italy and Germany. In Spain, when once he knew the 
country, he never repeated the mistakes which on his first visit 
caused the rising of the communes. The cortes of Castile were 
regularly summoned, and though he would allow no encroach- 
ment on the crown’s prerogatives, he was equally scrupulous 
in respecting their constitutional rights. They became, perhaps, 
during the reign slightly more dependent on the crown. This 
has been ascribed to the system of gratuities which in later reigns 
became a scandal, but was not introduced by Charles, and as 
yet amounted to little more than the payment of members’ 
expenses. Indirectly, crown influence increased owing to the 
greater control which had gradually been exercised over the 
composition of the municipal councils, which often returned the 
deputies for the cortes. Charles was throughout nervous as to 
the power and wealth of the greater nobles. They rather than 
the crown had conquered the communes, and in the past they 
rather than the towms had been the enemies of monarchy. He 
earnestly warned his son against giving them administrative 
power, especially the duke of Alva, who in spite of his sancti- 
monious and humble bearing cherished the highest ambitions : 
in foreign affairs and war he might be freely used, for he was 
Spain’s best soldier. In the cortes of 1538 Charles came into 
collision with the nobles as a class. They" usually attended only 
on ceremonial occasions, since they were exempted from direct 
taxation, which was the main function of the cortes. Now, 
however, they were summoned, because Charles was bent upon 
a scheme of indirect taxation which would have affected all 
classes. They offered an uncompromising opposition, and Charles 
somewhat angrily dismissed them, nor did he ever summon 
them again. The peculiar Spanish system of departmental 
councils was further developed, so that it m^y be said that the 
bureaucratic element was slightly increasing just as the parlia- 
mentary element was on the wane. The evils of this tendency 
were as yet scarcely apparent owing to Charles’s personal inter- 
vention in all departments. The councils presented their reports 
through the minister chiefly concerned ; Charles heard their 
advice, and formed his own conclusions. He impressed upon 
Philip that he should never become the servant of his ministers : 
let him hear them all but decide himself. Naturally enough, he 
was well served by his ministers, whom he very rarely changed. 
After the death of the Piedmontese Gattinara he relied mainly on 
Nicolas Perrenot de Granvella for Netherland and German 
affairs, and on Francisco de los Cobos for Spanish, while the 
younger Granvella was being trained. From 1520 to 1553 these 
were the only ministers of high importance. Above all, Qiarles 
never had a court favourite, and the only women who exercised 
any influence were his natural advisers, his wife, his aunt Margaret 
and his sister Mary* In all these ladies he was peculiarly fortu^ 
nate. Charles was jiever quite popular in Spain, but the empress 
whom he married at his people^s request was much beloved. 
Compiaints were made of his absenteeism, but until 1543 be 
spent the greater portion of his reign in Spain, or on expeditions 
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such as ^s© against Tunis and Algiers which were distinctively 
in Spanish interests. Spaniards disliked his Netherland and 
German connexions, but without the vigorous blows which these 
criaWed him to strike at France, it is improbable that Spain 
could have retained her hold on Italy, or her monopoly of 
commerce with the Indies. The wars with Francis I. were, in 
spite of the rival candidature for the Empire, Spanish wars 
entailed by Ferdinand s retention of Roussillon, his armexation 
of Navarre^ his summary eviction of the French from Naples, 
The Netherlands had become coilvinced on commercial grounds 
of the wisdom of peace with France, and the German interest in 
Milan was not sufficiently active to be a standing cause of war. 
Charles and Francis had inherited the hostility of Ferdinand and 
Louis XII. 

The reign of Charles was in America the age of conquest and 
organization. Upon his accession the settlements upon the 
mainland were insignificant ; by 1 556 conquest was practically 
complete, and civil and ecclesiastical government firmly estab- 
lished. Actual expansion was the work of great adventurers 
starting on their own impulse from the older colonies. To 
Charles fell the task of encouraging such ventures, of controlling 
the conquerors, of settling the relations between colonists and 
natives, wliich involved those between the colonists and the 
missionary colonial church. He must arrest depopulation, 
provide for the labour market, regulate oceanic trade, and check 
military preponderance by civil and ecclesiastical organization. 
In America Cliarles took an unceasing interest; he had a bound- 
less belief in its possibilities, and a determination to safeguard 
the interests of the crown. Cortes, Alvarado and the brothers 
Pizarro were brought into close personal communication with 
the emperor. If he bestowed on Cortes the confidence which the 
loyal conqueror deserved, he showed the sternest determination 
in crushing the rebellious and autonomous instincts of Almagro 
and the Pizarros. But for this, Peru and Chile must have become 
independent almost as soon as they were conquered. Throughout 
he strove to protect the natives, to prevent actual slavery, and 
the consequent raids upon the natives. Legislation was not, 
indeed, always consistent, because the claims of the colonists 
could not always be resisted, but on the whole he gave earnest 
support to the missionaries, who upheld the cause of the natives 
against the military, and sometimes the civil and ecclesiastical 
elements. His humane care for his native subjects may well be 
studied in the instructions sent to Philip from Germany in 1548, 
when Charles was at the summit of his power. If Charles had 
had his will, he would have opened the colonial trade to the whole 
of his wide possessions. The Castilians, however, jealously con- 
fined it to the city of Seville, artificially fostering the indolence 
of the colonists to maintain the agricultural and manufacturing 
monopoly of Castile, and by extreme protective measures 
forcing them to live on smuggled goods from other countries. 
Charles did actually attempt to cure the exclusive interest of 
the colonists in mineral wedth by the establishment of peasant 
and artisan colonies. If in many respects he failed, yet the 
organization of Spanish America and the survival of the native 
races were perhaps the most permanent results of his reign. It 
is a proof of the complexity of his interests that the march of the 
Turk upon Vienna and of the Frendi on Naples delayed until 
the following reign the foundation of Spain’s eastern empire. 
Charles carefully organized the expedition of Magellan, which 
sailed for the Moluccas and discovered the Philippines. Un- 
fortunately, his straits for money in 1529 compelled him to 
mortgage to Portugal his disputed claim to the Moluccas, and the 
Philippines eonsecjuently dropped out of sight. 

If in the administration of Spain Charles did little more than 
mark timo, in the Netherlands advance was rapid. Of the seven 
northern provinces he added five, containing more than half the 
area of the later Uqited Provincjes. In the south he freed 
Flanders and Artois from French suzerainty, annexed Toumoi 
and Camhrai, and closed the natural line of French advance 
through the great bishopric of Li^ge by a line of fortresses across 
its western frontier. Much was done to convert the aggregate 
of jarring provinces into a harmonious unity by means of common 


I principles of law and finance, and by the creation of a national 
I army. While every province had its own assembly, there were 
at Charles’s accession only the rudiments of estates general 
for the Netherlands at large. At the close of the reign the 
I common parliamentary system was in full swing, and was fast 
I converting the loosely knit provinces into a state. By these 
means the ruler hod wished to facilitate the process of supply, 
but supply soon entailed redress, and the provinces could 
recognize their common interests and grievances. Under Philip 
II. all patriotic spirits passionately turned to this creation of 
his father as the palladium of Netherland liberty. This process 
of consolidation was infinitely diificull, and conflicts between 
local and central authorities were frequent. That they were 
safely tided over was due to Charles’s moderation and his legal 
mind, which prompted him to draw back when his case was bad. 
The harshest act of his life was the punishment of the rebellion 
of Ghent. Yet the city met with little or no sympathy in other 
quarters, because she Imd refused to act in concert with the other 
members of Flanders and the other provinces. It was no mere 
local quarrel, but a breach of the growing national unity. 

In the Netherlands Charles showed none of the jealousy with 
which he regarded the Spanish nobles. He encouraged the 
growth of large estates through primogeniture ; he gave the 
nobles the provincial governorships, the great court offices, the 
command of the professional cavalry. In the Order of the Golden 
Fleece and the long established presence of the ('ourt at Brussels, 
he possessed advantages which he lacked in Spain. The nobility 
were utilized as a link between the court and the provinces. 
Very different was it with the church. By far the greater part 
of the Netherlands fell under foreign sees, which were peculiarly 
liable to papal exactions and to the intrigues of rival powers. 
Thus tht usual conflict between civil and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction was peculiarly acute. To remedy this dualism of 
authority and the consequent moral and religious abuses, 
Qiarles early designed the creation of a national diocesan 
system, and this was a darling project throughout his life. 
He was doing what every German territorial prince, Catholic or 
Lutheran, attempted, making bishoprics and abbeys dependent 
on the crown, with nomination and institution in his hands, 
and with reasonable control over taxation and jurisdiction. 
The papacy unfortunately thwarted him, and the scheme, 
which under Charles would have been carried with national 
assent, and created a national church, took the appearance under 
Philip of alien domination. 

If in Germany Charles was emperor, he was in the Netherlands 
territorial prince, and thus his interests might easily be at 
disaccord with those of the Empire. Consequently, just as he had 
shaken off French suzerainty from Flanders and Artois, so he 
loosened the tie of the other provinces to Germany. In 1548 
they were declared free and sovereign principalities not subject 
to imperial laws, and all the territories were incorporated in the 
Burgundian circle. It was, indeed, agreed that they should 
contribute to imperial taxation, and in return receive imperial 
protection. But this soon became a dead letter, and the Nether- 
knds were really severed from the Empire, save for the nominal 
feudal tie in the case of some provinces. Thus some writers have 
dated their independence from Charles’s convention of 1548 
rather than from the peace of Westphalia, a century later. 
Having converted his heterogeneous territories into a self- 
sufficient state, Charles often contemplated the formation of a 
middle kingdom between France and Germany. At the last 
moment he spoiled his own work by panting the Netherlands to 
Philip. It was indeed hard to set aside the order of inheritance, 
and file commercial interests of the provinces were closely bound 
with Spain, and with England^ whose queen Philip had married. 
Under any other ruler than i^ilip the breach might not have 
qome so early. Yet it must be regretted that Charles had not 
ie ocmr&gc of his ctmvictions, and that he lost the opportunity 
of completiftg the new nation which he had faithfully laboured to 
create; 

Charles V. is in the eyes of many the vtty pkiMve of a Catholic 
aealot. Popular opinion is probably mainly based upon the 
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letters written from Yuste in 1558, when two hot-beds of heresy 
had been discovered in Spain herself, and. on the contemporary 
codicil to his will. These were, perhaps^ really in part responsible 
for the later persecution* Yet the circumstances were far fropa 
being typical of the emperor's career. Death was very near 
him ; devotional exercises were his main occupation. The 
letters, moreover, were cries of warning, and not edicts. Charles 
was not then the responsible authority. There is a long step 
between a violent letter and a violent act. Few men would 
care to have their lives judged by letters written in the last 
extremities of gout. Less pardonable was the earlier persecution 
of the Valencian Moriscoes in 1525-1526. They had fought for 
their landlords in the cause of order, had been forcibly converted 
by the revolutionaries, and on the suppression of revolution had 
naturally relapsed. But for this momentary conversion the 
Inquisition would have had no hold upon them. The edict of 
persecution was cruel and unnecessary, and all expert opinion in 
Valencia was against it. It was not, however, actually enforced 
until after the victory of Pavia. It seems likely that Charles 
in a fit of religious exaltation regarded the persecution as a 
sacrificial thank-offering for his miraculous preservation. It is 
characteristic that, when in the following year he was brought 
into personal contact with the Moors of Granada, he allowed 
them to buy themselves off from the more obnoxious measures 
of the Inquisition. Henceforth the reign was marked by extreme 
leniency. Spain enjoyed a long lull in the activity of her In- 
quisition. At Naples in 1547 a rumour that the Spanish 
Inquisition was to be introduced to check the growth of heresy 
in influential quarters produced a dangerous revolt. The 
briefs were, however, issued by Paul III., no friend of Charles, 
and when a Neapolitan deputation visited the emperor he dis- 
claimed any intention of making innovations. Of a different 
type to all the above was the persecution in the Netherlands. 
Here it was deliberate, chronic, and on an ascending scale. 
It is not a sufficient explanation that heresy also was persistent, 
ubiquitous and increasing, for this was also the case in Germany 
where Charles's methods were neither unifonn nor drastic. But 
in the Netherlands the heretics were his immediate subjects, 
and as in every other state, Catholic or Lutheran, they must 
conform to their prince's religion. But there was more than this. 
After the suppression of the German peasant revolt in 1525 
many of the refugees |ound shelter in the teeming Netherland 
cities, and heresy took the form, not of Lutheranism, but of 
Anabaptism, which was believed to be perilous to society and 
the state. The government put down Anabaptism, as a modern 
government might stamp out Anarchism. The edicts were, 
mdeed, directed against heresy in general, and were as harsh 
as they could be — at least on paper. Yet when Charles was 
assured that they were embarrassing foreign trade he let it be 
understood that they should not affect the foreign mercantile 
communities. Prudential considerations proved frequently a 
drag upon iiriigious zeal. 

llie relations of Charles to heresy must be judged in the main 
by his treatment of German Lutheranism. Here he had to deal, 
not with drawing-room imprudences nor hole-and-corner con- 
venticles, not wi^ oriental survivals nor miUenaiy aspirations, 
but with otganized churches protected by their princes, supported 
by revenues filched from his own church and stiffened by formulae 
as rigid as those of Catholicism. The length and stubtonness of 
the conflict will serve to show that Charles's rdigious conservor 
tism had a measure of elaisticity, that he was not a bigot and 
nothing triore. It should be remembered that all his principal 
nunisters were inclined to be Erasmian or indifierenti that one of 
his favourite confessors, Loaysa, advised compromise, and that 
several intimate members of his court and chapel were, after his 
death, victims of the Inquisition. The two more obvious courses, 
toWa^ the restorfltton of ^tholic unity were force and re- 
ooiiciliation, in Other words, a religious war or a general council. 
Neither of these woi a simple remedy. The latter was imposaiMe 
without papal conourrmxs, inopemtive without the assistance of 
tiie Eurofmn powka, and merely irritant without the Oifiiesion 
of the Li:rtberans4 It was most improbable that the papacy, the 
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powers and the Lutherans would combine in a measure so 
palpably advantageous to the emperor* Force was hopeless 
save in the absence of war with France and the Turk, and of 
pap^ hostility in Italian territorial politics. Charles must obtain 
subsidies from ecclesiastical sources, and thesupportof all German 
Catholics, especially of the traditional rival, Bavaria. Even so 
the Protestants would probably be die stronger, and therefore 
they must be divided by utilizing any religious split, any class 
distinction, any person^ or traditional dislilms, or else by bribery. 
Force and reconciliation seeming equally difficult* could an 
alternative be found in toleration ? The experiment might take 
the form either of individual toleration, or of toleration for the 
Lutheran states. The former would be equally objectionable 
to Lutheran and Catholic princes as loosening their grip upon 
their subjects. Territorial toleration might seem equally 
obnoxious to the emperor,, for its recognition would strengthen 
the anti-imperial particularism so closely associated with 
Lutheranism. If Charles could find no permanent specific, he 
must apply a provisional palliative. It was absolutely necessary 
to patch, if not to cure, because Germany must be pulled together 
to resist French and Turks. Such palliatives were two — suspen- 
sion and comprehension. Suspension deferred the execution of 
penalties incurred by heresy, either for a term of years, or until 
a council should decide. Thus it recognized the divorce of the 
two religions, but limited it by time. Comprehension instead of 
recognizing the divorce would strive to conceal the breach. It 
was a domestic remedy, German and national, not European and 
papal. To become permanent it must receive the sanction of 
pope and council, for the Roman emperor could not set up a 
church of Germany. Yet the formula adopted might conceivably 
be found to fall within the four corners of the faith, and so 
obviate the necessity alike of force or council. Such were the 
conditions of the emperor's task, and such the methods which he 
actually pursued. He would advance now on one line, now on 
another, now on two or three concurrently, but he never de- 
finitely abandoned any. This fusion of obstinacy and versatility 
was a marked feature of his character. 

Suspension was of course often accidental and involuntary. 
The two chief stages of Lutheran growth naturally corresponded 
with the periods, each of nine years, when Charles was absent 
Deliberate suspension was usually a consequence of the failure 
of comprehension. Thus at Augsburg in 1530 the wide gulf 
between the Lutheran confession and the Catholic confutation 
led to the definite suspensive treaty granted to the Lutherans at 
Nuremberg (1532). Charles dared not employ the alternative 
of force, because he needed their aid for the Turkish war. In 
1 541, after a series of religious conferences, he personally presented 
a compromise in the so-called Book of Regensburg, which was 
rejected by both parties. He then proposed that the arricks 
agreed upon shouW be compulsory, while on others toleration 
should be exercised until a national council should decide. Never 
before nor after did he go so far upon the path pf toleration, or so 
nearly accept a national settlement. He was then burning to set 
sail for Algiers. His last formal suspensive measure was that of 
Spires (Speyer) in 1544, when he was marching against Francis. 
He promised a free and general council to be held in Germany^ 
and, as a preparation, a national religious congress. The 
Lutherans were privately assured that a measure of compre- 
hension should be concluded with or without papal af^roval. 
Meanwhile all edicts against heresy were suspended. No wonder 
that Charles afterwards confessed that he eould scarcely reconcile 
these concessions with his conscienccjj but he won Lutheran aid 
for his campaign. The peace of Cr6py gave all the conditions 
required for the emplpyment of force. He had peace with Freniffi 
and TUrk, he won the active support of the pope, be had 4 ee|dy 
divided theXutherans and reconiciled Bavaria. Finding that the 
Lutherans would not accept the council sumnioned by the pope to 
Trent, he resorted to force, and force succeeded. At the Aiined 
Diet (tf 1:548 reunion sedned within teach. But JRaul HL in direct 
opposition to Charlei^g wish had withdrawn , the council ifWi 
l^t to ^logna. Charles couM not force Lulhefans to suhniit 
to a cauncU whhh he did not himself rccoghiiCi luut he could not 
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bri^ himself to national schism* Thus> falling back upon his old 
palliatives, ht issued the Irt*erim and the accompanying Reform 
of the Clergy, pending a finAl settlement by a satisfactory general 
council. These measures pleased neither party, and Charles at 
the very height of his power had failed. He was conscious of 
failure, and' made few attempts even to enforce the Interim. 
Henceforward political complications gathered round him anew. 
The only remedy was toleration in some form, independent of 
the papacy and limitless in time. To this Charles could never 
assent. His ideal was shattered, but it was a great ideal, 
and the patience, the moderation, even at times the adroit- 
ness with which he had striven towards it, proved him to be no 
bigdt. 

The idea of abdication had long been present with Charles. 
After his failure to eject the French from Metz he had not shrunk 
from a wearisome campaign against Henry II., and he was now 
tired out. His mother^s death removed an obstacle, for there 
could now be no question as to his .son’s succession to the Spanish 
kingdoms. Religious settlement in Germany could no longer be 
postponed, and he shrank from the responsibility ; the hand that 
should rend the seamless raiment of God’s church must not be 
his. To Ferdinand he gave his full authority as emperor, although 
at his brother’s earnest request formal abdication was delayed 
until 1558. In the Hall of the Golden Fleece at Brussels on 
the zgth of October 15^5 he formally resigned to Philip the 
sovereignty of his beloved Netherlands. Turning from his son to 
the representatives of the estates he said, Gentlemen, you must 
not be astonished if, old and feeble as I am in all my members, 
and also from the love I bear you, I shed some tears.” In the 
Netherlands at legist the love was reciprocal, and tears were 
infectious among the thousand deputies who listened to their 
sovereign’s last speech. On the i6th of January 1556, Charles 
resigned his Spanish kingdoms and that of Sicily, and shortly 
afterwards his county of Burgundy. On the 17th of September 
he sailed from Flushing on the last of his many voyages, an 
English fleet from Portland bearing him company down the 
Channel. In February 1 557 he was installed in the home which he 
had chosen at Yustc in Estremadura. 

The excellent books which have been written upon the 
emperor’s retirement have inspired an interest out of all pro- 
portion to its real significance. His little house was attached to 
the monastery, but was not within it. He was neither an ascetic 
nor a recluse. Gastronomic indiscretions still entailed their 
inevitable penalties. ■ Society was not confined to interchange of 
civilities with the brethren. His relations, his chief friends, his 
official historians, all found their way to Yuste. Couriers brought 
news of Philip’s war and peace with Pope Paul IV., of the victories 
of Saint Quentin and Gtavelines, of the French capture of Calais, 
of the danger of Oran, As head of the family he intervened in the 
delicate relations with the closely allied house of Portugal : he 
even negotiated with the house of Navarre for reparation for the 
wrong done by his grandfather Ferdinand, which appeared to 
weigh upon his conscience. Above all he was shocked by the 
discovery that Spain, his own court, and his very chapel were 
infected with heresy. His violent letters to his son and daughter 
recommending immediate persecution, his profession of regret at 
having kept his word when Luther was in his power, have weighed 
too heavily on his reputation. The feverish phrases of religious 
exaltation dUe to broken health and imnatuTa) retirement cannot | 
balance the deliberate humanity and honour of wholesome 
manhood. Apart from such occasional moments of excitement, 
the emperor’s last years passed tranquilly enough. At first he 
would shoot pigeons in the monastery woods, and till his last 
illness tended his garden and his animal pets, or watched the 
operations of Torriani, maker of docks and mechanical toys. | 
After an illness of three weeks the call came in the early hours of 
the feast of St Matthew, who, as his chaplain said) had for Christ’s 
sake forsaken w^lth even as Charles had forsaken empire. The 
dying rnaii dasped his wife’s crucifix to his breast till his fingers 
lost their hdd. The archbishop held it before his eyes, and wijh 
the cry of died, m the words of his faithful squire 

D. Luis de Chief of men that had ever been or 
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would ever be,” Posterity need not agree, but no great man can 
boast a more honest panegyric. 

’ In character Charles stands high among contemporary princes. 
It consists of pairs of contrasts, but the better side is usually 
stronger than the worse. Steadfast honesty of purpose was 
occasionally warped by self-interest, or rather he was apt to 
think that his own course must needs be that of righteousness. 
Self-control would give way, but very rarely, to squalls of passion. 
Obstinacy and irresolution were fairly balanced, the former 
generally bearing upon ends, the latter upon means. His own 
ideals were constant, but he could gradually assimilate the views 
of others, and could bend to argument and circumstance ; yet 
even here he had a habit of harking back to earlier schemes 
which he had seemed to have definitely abandoned. Intercourse 
I with different nationalities taught him a certain versatility ; he 
I was dignified with Spaniards, familiar with Flemings, while the 
I material Italians were pleased with his good sense. His sym- 
I pathies were neither wide nor quick, but he was a most faithful 
friend, and the most considerate of masters. For all who sought 
him his courtesy and patience were unfailing. At his abdication 
he dwelt with reasonable pride upon his labours and his journey- 
ings. Few monarchs have lived a more strenuous life. Yet his 
industry was broken by fits of indolence, which were probably due 
to health. In his prime his confessor warned him against this 
defect, and it caused, indeed, the last great disaster of his life. 
Fortunately he was conscious of his obstinacy, his irresolution 
and his indolence. He would accept admonition from the chapter 
of the Golden Fleece, would comment on his failings as a warning 
to his son. When Cardinal Contarini politely assured him that 
to bold fast to good opinions is not obstinacy but firmness, 
the emperor replied, “ Ah! but I sometimes stick to bad ones.” 
Charles was not cruel, indeed the character of his reign was 
peculiarly merciful. But he was somewhat unforgiving. He 
especially resented any slight upon his honour, and his unwise 
severity to Philip of Hesse was probably due to the unfounded 
accusation that he had imprisoned him in violation of his pledge. 
The excesses of his troops in Italy, in Guelders and on the 
Austrian frontiers caused him acute pain, although he called him- 
self hard to weep.” No great nobleman, statesman or financier 
was executed at Charles’s order. He was proud of his generalship, 
classing himself with Alva and Montmorenci as the best of ms 
day. Yet his failures nearly balanced his successes. It is true 
that in his most important campaign, that against the League 
of Schmalkalden, the main credit must be ascribed to his well- 
judged audacity at the opening, and his dogged persistency at 
the close. As a soldier he must rank very high. It was said 
that his being emperor last to Spain the best light horseman of 
her army* At every crisis he was admirably cool, setting a truly 
royal example to his men. His mettle was displayed when he 
was attacked on the burning sands of Tunis, when his troops 
were driven in panic from Algiers, when in spite bf physied 
suffering he forded the Elbe at Miihlberg, and when he was 
bombarded by the vastly superior Lutheran artillery under the 
walls of Tngolstadt. When blamed for exposing himself on this 
last occasion, ” I could not help it,” he apologized ; ” We were 
short of hands, I could not set a bad example.” Nevertheless 
he was by nature timid. Just before this very action he had a 
fit of trembling, and he was afraid of mice and spiders. The 
force of his example was nbt confined to the field. Melanchthon 
wrote from Augsburg in 1530 that he was a model of continence, 
temperance and moderation, that the bid domestic discipline 
was now only preserved in the imperial household. He tenderly 
loved his wife, whom he had married for pecuniary and diplomatic 
reasons. Of his two well-known illegitimate children, Margaret 
was bom before he married, and Don John long after his wife’s 
death, but he felt this latter to be a child of shame. His sobriety 
was frequently contrasted with the universal drunkenness of the 
German and Flemish nobles, which he earnestly condeihned* 
But on his appetite he could place no control, in <l>ite of 
ruinous effects of htA gluttony upon his health* In dressy in bis 
housdbold, and in his stable he was simple and economical. 
He loved cbildneni fle^ers, animals and birds* Professional 
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jesters amused him, and he was not above a joke himself. Maps 
and mechanical inventions greatly interested him, and in later 
life he became fond of reading. He takes his place indeed among 
authors, for he dictated the commentaries on his own career. 
Of music he possessed a really fine knowledge, and his high 
appreciation of Titian proves the purity of his feeling for art. 
The little collection of books and pictures which he carried to 
Yuste is an index of his tastes. Charles was undeniably plain. 
He confessed that he was by nature ugly, but that as artists 
usually painted him uglier than he was, strangers on seeing him 
were agreeably disappointed. The protruding lower jaw and 
the thin pale face were redeemed by the fine open brow and 
the bright speaking eyes. He was, moreover, well made, and 
in youth had an incomparable leg. Above all no man could 
doubt his dignity ; Charles was every inch an emperor. 

Bibliography. — Commentatres de Charles-quint, ed. by Baron 
Kervyn de Lettenhove (Brussels, 1862); Memmrs written by Charles 
in 1550, and treating somewhat fully of the years 1543-1548; W. 
Robertson, History of the Emperor Charles W (latest ed,, London, 
1887), an English classic, which needs supplementing by later 
authorities ; F. A. Mi^et, RivaliU de Franpots I et de Charles-quint 
(2 vols.. Pans, 1875) ; E. Armstrong, The Emperor Charles V, (2 vols., 
London, 1902), to which reference may be made for monographs 
and collections of documents bearing on the reign ; H. Baumgarten, 
Geschichte Karls V. (3 vols , Stuttgart, 1885-1893), very full but 
extending only to 1539 ; G. de Leva, Storia documentata ai Carlo F. 
in correlazione alV Italia (5 vols., Venice, 1862-1894), a general history 
of the reign, though with special reference to its Italian aspects, 
and extending to 1552 ; article by L. P. Gachard m Biographie 
nationale, vol. 111., 1872, an excellent compressed account. The 
life of Charles V. at Yuste may be studied m L. P. Gachard’s Retraite 
et mort de Charles-quint au monastdre de Yuste (Brussels, 1854-1855), 
and in Sir W. Stirlmg-Maxwell’s The Cloister Life of the Emperor 
Charles F. (London, 4 editions from 1852) , also jn W. H. Prescott’s 
edition of Robertson’s History (1857). (E. Ar.) 

CHARLES VI. (1685-1740), Roman emperor, was born on the 
ist of October 1685 at Vienna. He was the second son of the 
emperor Leopold I. by his third marriage with Eleanore, daughter 
of Philip William of Neuburg, elector palatine of the Rhine. 
When the Spanish branch of the house of Habsburg became 
extinct in 1700, he was put forward as the lawful heir in opposi- 
tion to Philip V., the Bourbon to whom the Spanish dominions 
had been left by the will of Charles II. of Spam. He was pro- 
claimed at Vienna on the 19th of September 1703, and made 
his way to Spain by the Low Countries, England and Lisbon, 
remaining in Spain till 1 71 1, mostly in Catalonia, where the Habs- 
burg party was strong. Although he had a certain tenacity of 
purpose, which he showed in later life, he displayed none of the 
qualities required in a prince who had to gain his throne by the 
sword (see Spanish Succession, War of). He was so afraid of 
appearing to be ruled by a favourite that he would not take 
good advice, but was easily earwigged by flatterers who played 
on his weakness for appearing independent. In 1708 he was 
married at Barcelona to Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel (1691-1750), a Lutheran princess who was per- 
suaded to accept Roman Catholicism by the assurances of 
Protestant divines and of the philosopher Leibnitz, that she 
could always give an Evangelical meaning to Catholic ceremonies. 
On the death of his elder brother Joseph I, on the 17 th of April 
1711, Charles inherited the hereditary possessions of the house 
of Habsburg, and their claims on the Empire. The death of 
Joseph without male issue had been foreseen, and Charles had 
at om time been prepared to give up Spain and the Indies on 
condition that he was allowed to retain Naples, Sicily and the 
Milanese. But when the case arose, his natural obstinacy led 
him to declare that he would not think of surrendering any of 
the rights of his family. It was with great difficulty that he 
was persuaded to leave Spain, months after the death of his 
hrotter (on Ae 27th of September 1711). Only the emphatic 
refusal of the European powers to tolerate the reconstruction 
of thte empire of Charles V. forced him to give a sullen submission 
to necessity. He abandoned Spain and was crowned emperor 
in BecembW 1711, but for a long time he would not recognize 
Philip V. It is to his honour that he was very rcluctWfit to 
desert the Catalans who had fought for his cause. Some of their 
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chiefs followed him to Vienna, and their, advice had an un- 
fortunate influence on his mind. They almost succeeded in 
arousing his suspicions of the loyalty of Prince Eugene at the 
very moment when the pnnee’s s^endid victories over the Turks 
had led to the peace of Passorowitz on the 28th of July 1718, and 
a great extension of the Austrian dominions eastward. Charles 
showed an enlightened, though not always successful, interest 
in the commercial prosperity of his subjects, but from the date 
of his return to Germany till his death his ruling passion was to 
secure his inheritance against dismemberment. As early as 
1713 he had begun to prepare the “ Pragmatic Sanction ’’ 
which was to regulate the succession. An only son, born on the 
13th of April 1716, died in infancy, and it became the object of 
his policy to obtain the recognition of his daughter MArili Theresa 
as his heiress. He made great concessions to obtain his aim, 
and embarked on complicated diplomatic negotiations. His 
last days were embittered by a disastrous war with Turkey, in 
which he lost almost all he had gained by the peace of Passaro- 
witz. He died at Vienna on the 20th of October 1740, and 
with him expired the male line of his house, Charles VI. was 
an admirable representative of the tenacious ambition of the 
Habsburgs, and of their belief in their own august greatness ** 
and boundless rights. 

For the pcisonal character of Charles VI. see A. von Arnetji, 
Geschichte Maria Theresias (Vienna, 1863-1879). Dr Franz Krones, 
R. V. Marchland, Crundrtss der dsterreichischen Geschichte (Vienna, 
1882), gives a very copious bibliography. 

CHARLES VII. (1697-1745), Roman emperor, known also as 
Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, was the son of the elector 
Maximilian Emanuel and his second wife, Theresa Cunigunda, 

I daughter of John Sobieski, king of Poland. He was born on the 
6th of August 1697. His father having taken the side of Louis 
XIV. of France in the War of the Spanish Succession (y.n.), 
Bavaria was occupied by the allies. Charles and his brother 
Clement, afterwards archbishop of Cologne, were carried prisoners 
to Vienna, and were educated by the Jesuits under the name of 
the counts of Wittelsbach. When his father was restored to his 
electorate, Charles was released, and in 1717 he led the Bavarian 
contingent of the imperial army which served under Prince 
Eugene against the Turks, and is said to have distinguished 
himself at Belgrade. On the 25th of September 1722 he was 
betrothed to Maria Amelia, the younger of the two orphan 
daughters of the emperor Joseph I. Her uncle Charles VI. 
insisted that the Bavarian house should recognize the Pragmatic 
Sanction which established his daughter Maria Theresa as heiress 
of the Habsburg dominions. They did so, but with secret protests 
and mental reservations of their rights, which were designed to 
render the recognition valueless. The electors of Bavaria had 
claims on the possessions of the Habsburgs under the will of 
the emperor Ferdinand L, who died in 1564. 

Charles succeeded his father on the 26th of February 1736. 
As a ruler of Bavaria, he showed a vague disposition to improve 
the condition of his subjects, but his profuse habits and his ^orts 
to rival the splendour of the French court crippled his finances. 
His policy was one of much duplicity, for he was constantly 
endeavouring to keep on good terms with the emperor while 
slipping out of his obligation to accept the Pragmatic Sanctioni 
and intriguing to secure French support for his claims whenevel* 
Charles VI. should die. On hearing of the emperor's last illness, 
he ordered his agent at Vienna to renew his claim to the Austrian 
inheritance. The claim was advanced immediately after the 
death of Charles VI. on the 20th of October 1 740. Charles Albert 
now entered into the league against Maria Theresa, to the gr^t 
misfortune of himself and his subjects. By the help of her enemies 
he was elected emperor in opposition to her husband Francis, 
grand duke of Tuscany, on the 24th of January under the 
title of Charies VII., and was crowned at FrankIdrt-on-Maiii 
on the 12th of February. But as his army had been neglected, 
he was utterly unable tb resist the Austrian troops. While he Was 
being Crowned his hereditary dominions in BaVaria were being 
overrun. He described himself as attacked by stone and gout, 
HI, without money or land, and in distress comparable to the 
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sorrows of Job. During the War of the Austrian Succession 
he was a mere puppet in the hands of the anti -Austrian 
coalition, and was often in want of mere necessaries. In the 
changes of the war he was able to re-enter his capital, Munich, 
^743? but had immediately afterwards to take flight again. 
He was restored by Frederick the Great in October 1744, but died 
worn out at Munich on the 20th of January 1745. 

See A. von Ameth, Geschtchie Maria Tkerssias (Vienna, 1863- 
1879); and P» T. Ileigel, Der osterreichische Erbfolgestreit und die 
Kaiserwahl Karls VII. (Munich, 1877). 

CHABLSS I. (1600-1649), king of Great Britain and Ireland, 
second son of James I. and Anne of Denmark, was bom at 
Dunfermline on the 19th of November 1600. At his baptism he 
was created duke of Albany, and on the i6th of January 1605 
duke of York, In 1612, by the death of his elder brother Henry, 
he became heir-apparent, and was created prince of Wales on the 
3rd of November 1616. In 1620 he took up warmly the cause 
of his sister the queen of Bohemia, and in 1621 he defended Bacon, 
using his influence to prevent the chancellor’s degradation from 
the peerage. The princess marriage with the infanta Maria, 
daughter of Philip III. of Spain, had been for some time the 
subject of negotiation, James desiring to obtain through Spanish 
support the restitution of his son-in-law, Frederick, to the 
Palatinate ; and in 1623 Charles was persuaded by Buckingham, 
who now obtained a complete ascendancy over him in opposition 
to wiser advisers and the king’s own wishes, to make a secret 
expedition himself to Spain, put an end to all formalities, and 
bring home his mistress himself : a gallant and brave thing 
for his Highness.” “ Steenie ” and Baby Charles,” as James 
called them, started on the 17th of February, arriving at Paris 
on the 2 1 St and at Madrid on the 7 th of March, where they 
assumed the unromantic names of Mr Smith and Mr Brown. 
They found the Spanish court by no means enthusiastic for the 
marriage ^ and the princess herself averse. The prince’s im- 
mediate conversion was expected, and a complete religious 
tolerance for the Roman Catholics in England demanded. James 
engaged to allow the infanta the right of public worship and to 
use his influence to modify the law, but Charles himself went 
much further. He promised the alteration of the penal laws 
within three years, conceded the education of the children to 
the mother till the age of twelve, and undertook to listen to the 
infanta’s priests in matters of religion, signing the marriage 
contract pn the 25th of July 1623. The Spanish, however, did 
not trust to words, and Charles was informed that his wife could 
only follow him to England when these promises were executed. 
Moreover, they had no intention whatever of aiding the Protestant 
Frederick. Meanwhile Buckingham, incensed at the failure of 
the expedition, had quarrelled with the grandees, and Charles 
left Madrid, landing at Portsmouth on the 5th of October, to the 
joy of the people, to whom the proposed alliance was odious. 
He now with Buckingham urged James to make war on Spain, 
and in December 1624 signed a marriage treaty with Henrietta 
Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of France. In April Charles had 
declared solemnly to the parliament that in case of his marriage 
to a Roman Catholic princess no concessions should be granted to 
recusants, but these were in Septepiber 1624 deliberately promised 
by James and Charles in a secret article, the first instance of the 
duplicity and deception practised by Charles in dealing with the 
parliament and the nation. The French on their side promised 
to assist in Mansfeld’s expedition for the recovery of the 
'Palatinate, but Louis in October refused to allow the men to pass 
through France; and the army, without pay or provisions, 
dwindled away in Holland to nothing. 

On the 27th of March 1625 Charles I. succeeded to the throne 
by the death of his father, ,and on the ist of May he was married 
by proxy to Henrietta Maria. He received her at Canterbury 
on the 13th of June, and on the 18th his first parliament 
assembled. On the day of his marriage Charles had given direc- 
tions that the prosecutions of the Roman Catholics should cease, 
but he now declared his intention of enforcing the laws against 
them, and demanded subsidies for carrying on the war against 
^ Hist. MSS. Comm, ii Rep. app, Pt, iv. 21. 


Spain. The Commons, however, responded coldly. Charles had 
lent ships to Louis XIII. to be used against the Protestants at 
La Rochelle, and the Commons were not aware of the subterfuges 
and fictitious delays intended to prevent their employment. 
The Protestant feelings of the Commons were also aroused by the 
king’s support of the royal chaplain, Richard Montagu, who had 
repudiated Calvinistic doctrine. They only voted small sums, 
and sent up a petition on the state of religion and reflecting upon 
Buckingham, whom they deemed responsible for the failure of 
Mansfeld’s expedition, at the same time demanding counsellors in 
whom they could trust. Parliament was accordingly dissolved 
by Charles on the 12th of August. He hoped that greater success 
abroad would persuade the Commons to be more generous. 
On the 8th of September 1625 he made the treaty of Southampton 
with the Dutch again^it Spain, and sent an expedition to Cadiz 
under Sir Edward Cecil, which, however, was a failure. In order to 
make himself independent of parliament he attempted to raise 
money on the crown jewels in Holland, and to diminish the 
opposition in the Commons he excluded the chief leaders by 
appointing them sheriffs. When the second parliament met, 
however, on the 6th of February 1626, the opposition, led by Sir 
John Eliot, was more determined than before, and their attack 
was concentrated upon Buckingham. On the 29th of March, 
Charles, calling the Commons into his presence, accused them of 
leading him into the war and of taking advantage of his difficulties 
to make their own game.” “ I pray you not to be deceived,” 
he said, “ it is not a parliamentary way, nor ’tis not a way to deal 
with a king. Remember that parliaments are altogether ii? my 
power for their calling, sitting, and dissolution ; therefore as I 
fiud the fruits of them good or evil, they are to continue or not to 
be.” Charles, however, was worsted in several collisions with the 
two houses, with a consequent loss of influence. He was obliged 
by the peers to set at liberty I'homas Howard, earl of Arundel, 
whom he had put into the Tower, and to send a summons to the 
earl of Bristol, whom he had attempted to exclude from parlia- 
ment, while the Commons compelled him, with a threat of doing 
no business, to liberate Eliot and Digge5,the managers of Bucking- 
ham’s impeachment, whom he had imprisoned. Finally in June 
the Commons, answered Charles’s demand for money by a re- 
monstrance asking for Buckingham’s dismissal, which they 
decided must precede the grant of supply. They claimed respon- 
sible ministers, while Charles considered himself the executive 
and the sole and unfettered judge of the necessities of the state. 
Accordingly on the 15th Charles dissolved the parliament. 

The king was now in great need of money. He was at war 
with Spain and had promised to pay £$0,000 a month to Christian 
IV. of Denmark in support of the Protestant campaign in 
Germany. To these necessities was now added a war with 
France. Charles had never kept his promise concerning the 
recusants ; disputes arose in consequence with his Wife, and on 
the 31st of July 1626 he ordered all her French attendants to be 
expelled from Whitehall and sent back to France. At the same 
time several French ships carrying contraband goods to the 
Spanish Netherlands were seized by English warships. On the 
27th of June 1627 Buckingham with a large expedition sailed to 
the Isle of R6 to relieve La Rochelle, then besieged by the forces 
of Louis XIII. Though the success of the French Protestants was 
an object much desired in England, Buckingham’s unpopularity 
prevented support being given to the expedition, and the duke 
returned to Plymouth on the nth of November completely 
defeated. Meanwhile Charles had endeavoured to get the money 
refused to him by parliament by means of a forced loan^ dis- 
missing Chief Justice Crewe for declining to support its legality, 
and imprisoning several of the leaders of the opposition for re- 
fusing to subscribe to it. These summary measures, however, 
only brought a small sum into the treasury. On the and of 
January 1628 Charles ordered the release of all the pers<^ 
imprisoned, and on the 17 th of March summoned his third 
parliament* 

Instead of relieving the king’s necessities the Commons im- 
mediately proceeded to discuss the constitutional position and 
to formulate the Petition of Right, forbidding taxation without 
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consent of parliament, arbitrary and illegal imprisonment, 
compulsory billeting in private houses, and martial law. Charles, 
on the ist of May, first demanded that they should “ rest on his 
royal word and promise.'' He obtained an opinion from the 
judges that the acceptance of the petition would not absolutely 
preclude in certain cases imprisonments Without showing cause, 
and after a futile endeavour to avoid an acceptance by returning 
an ambiguous answer which only exasperated the Commons, he 
gave his consent on the 7th of June in the full and usual form. 
Charles now obtained his subsidies, but no real settlement was 
reached, and his relations with the parliament remained as 
unfriendly as before. They proceeded to remonstrate against his 
government and against his support of Buckingham, and denied 
his right to tonnage and poundage. Accordingly, on the 26th of 
June they were prorogued. New disasters befell Charles, in the 
assassination of Buckingham and in the failure of the fresh 
expedition sent to R6. In January 1629 the parliament re- 
assembled, irritated by the exaction of the duties and seizure of 
goods during the interval, and suspicious of ‘‘ innovations in 
religion," the king having forbidden the clergy to continue 
the controversy concerning Calvinistic and Arminian doctrines, 
the latter of which the parliament desired to suppress. While 
they were discussing these matters, on the 2nd of March 1629, 
the king ordered them to adjourn, but amidst a scene of great 
excitement the speaker. Sir John Finch, was held down in his 
chair and the doors were locked, whilst resolutions against innova- 
tions in religion and declaring those who levied or paid tonnage and 
poundage enemies to their country were passed. Parliament was 
immediately dissolved, and Charles imprisoned nine members, 
leaders of the opposition, Eliot, Holies, Strode, Selden, Valentine, 
Cory ton, Hey man, Hobart and Long, his vengeance being especi- 
ally shown in the case of Eliot, the most formidable of his 
opponents, who died in the Tower of consumption after long 
years of close and unhealthy confinement, and whose corpse even 
Charles refused to give up to his family. 

For eleven years Charles ruled without parliaments and with 
some success. There seemed no reason to think that “ that 
noise," to use Laud's expression concerning parliaments, would 
ever be heard again by those then living. A revenue of about 
£618,000 was obtained by enforcing the payment of tonnage and 
poundage, and while avoiding the taxes, loans, and benevolences 
forbidden by the petition of right, by monopolies, fines for 
knighthood, and for pretended encroachments on the royal 
domains and forests, which enabled the king to meet expenditure 
at home. In Ireland, Charles, in order to get money, had granted 
the Graces in 1628, conceding security of titles of more than 
sixty years' standing, and a more moderate oath of allegiance for 
the Roman Catholics, together with the renunciation of the shilling 
fine for non-attendance at church. He continued, however, to 
make various attempts to get estates into his possession on the 
pretext of invalid title, and on the 12th of May 1635 the city of 
liondon estates were sequestered. Charles here destroyed one of 
the most valuable settlements in Ireland founded by James I. 
in the interests of national defence, and at the Same time ex- 
tinguished the historic loyalty of the city of London, which 
henceforth steadily favoured the parliamentary cause. In 1633 
Wentworth had ^en sent to Ireland to establish a medieval 
moharchy and get money, and his success in organization seemed 
great enough to justify the attempt to extend the system to 
England. Charles at the same time restricted his foreign policy 
to scarcely more than a wish for the recovery of the Palatinate, to 
further which he engaged in a Series of numerous and mutually 
destructive negotiations with Gustevus Adolphus and with 
Spain, finally making peace with Spain on the 5th of November 
1630, an agreement which was followed on the 2nd of January 
1631 by a further secret treaty, the two kings binding themselves 
to make war on the Dutch and partition their territories. A 
notable feature of this agreement was that While in QiarleS’s 
portion Roman Catholicism was to be tolerated, there was no 
guarantee for the security of Protestantism in the territory to be 
ceded to Spain. 

In, 1634 Charles levied ship-money from the seaport towns for 


the increase of the navy, and in 1635 the tax was extended to 
the inland counties, which aroused considerable opposition. In, 
February 1637 Charles obtained an opinion in favour of his claims 
from the judges, and in 1638 the great Hampden case was decided 
in his favour. The apparent success, however, of Charles was 
imperilled by the general and growing resentment loused by his 
exactions and whole policy, and this again was small compared 
with the fears excited by the king's attitude towards religion and 
Protestantism. He supported zealously Laud's rigid Anglican 
orthodoxy, his compulsory introduction of unwelcome ritual, and 
his narrow, intolerant and despotic pcdicy, which was marked by 
several savage prosecutions and sentences in the Star Chamber, 
drove numbers of moderate Protestants out of the C 3 iurch into 
Presbyterianism, and created an intense feeling of hostility to the 
government throughout the country, Charles further increased 
the popular fears on the subject of religion by his welcome given to 
Panzani, the pope's agent, in 1634, who endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to reconcile the two churches, and afterwards to (ieorge 
Conn, papal agent at the court of Henrietta Maria, while the 
favour shown by the king to these was contrasted with the severe 
sentences passed upon the Puritans. 

The same imprudent neglect of the national sentiment was 
pursued in Scotland. Charles had already made powerful 
enemies there by a declaration announcing the arbitrary revoca- 
tion of former church estates to the crown. On the i8th of June 
1633 he was crowned at Edinburgh with full Anglican ceremonial, 
which lost him the hearts of numbers of his Scottish subjects and 
aroused hostility to his government in parliament. After his 
return to England he gave further offence by ordering the use 
of the surplice, by his appointment of Archbishop Rpotiswood 
as chancellor of Scotland, and by introducing other bishops into 
the privy council. In 1636 the new Book of Canons was issued 
by the king's authority, ordering the communion table to be 
placed at the east end, enjoining confession, and declaring 
excommunicate any who should presume to attack the new 
prayer-book. The latt(T was ordered to be used on the i8th of 
October 1636, but it did not arrive in Scotland till May 1637. 
It was intensely disliked both as popish and as English. 
A riot followed its first use in St Giles' cathedral on the 23rd of 
July, and Charles's order to enforce it on the loth of September 
was met by fresh disturbances and by the establishment of 
the ** Tables," national committees which now became the real 
though informal government of Scotland. In 1638 the national 
covenant was drawn up, binding those that signed it to defend 
their religion to the death, and was taken by large numbers 
with enthusiasm all over the countr>\ Charles now drew back, 
promised to enforce the canons and prayOr-^book only in a fair 
and legal way," and sent the marquis of Hamilton as a mediator. 
The latter, however, a weak and incapable man, desirous of 
popularity with all parties, and unfaithful to the king's interests, 
yielded everything, without obtaining the return of Charles's 
subjects to their allegiance. The assembly met at Glasgow on 
the 2ist of November, and in spite of Hamilton's opposition 
immediately proceeded to judge the bishops. On the 28th 
Hamilton dissolved it, but it continued to sit, deposed the bishops 
and re-established Presbyterianism, The rebellion had now 
begun, and an appeal to arms alone could dedde the quarrel 
between Charles and his subjects. On the 28th of May 1639 
he arrived at Berwick with a small and ill-tlralined force, thus 
beginning what is known as the first Bishops' War ; but being 
confronted by the Scottish army at Duns Law, he was compelled 
to sign the treaty of Berwick on the i8th Of June, which provided 
for the disbandment of both armies and the restitution to the 
king of the royal castles, referring all questions, lio a general 
assembly and a parliament. When the assembly met it abolished 
episcopacy, but Charles^ who on the 3rd of Adjust had returned 
to Whitehall, refused his consent to this arid to othet measures 
proposed by the Scottish parliament. His extreme financial 
necessities, and the proSpect of renewed hostilities with the Scots,^ 
now moved Charles, rit the instigation of Sttafford; who in 
September had left Ireland to become the ling's chief adviser, 
to turti again to parliament for assistance aS the last resource, 
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fuld on tbd 13th of April 1640 the Short Parliament aa^embled. 
^But on its discussi^ grievances before granting supplies and 
‘finally refusing subsidies till peace was made with the Scots, it 
was dissolved on the Sth of May* Charles returned once more 
to measures of repfession, and on the loth imprisoned some of 
the I^ondon aldermen who refused to lend money. He prepared 
for war, scraping together what money he could and obtaining 
a grant thrpugh Strafford from Ireland. His position, however, 
was hopeless ; his farces were totally undisciplined, and the 
Scots were supported by the parliamentary opposition in England. 
On tho 2oth of August the Scots crossed the Tweed, beginning 
the* so-called second Bishops’ War, defeated the king’s army 
at Newbum on the «8th, and subsequently occupied Newcastle 
and Durham. Charles at this juncture, on the 24th of September, 
summoned a great council of the peers ; and on the aist of 
October a cessation of arms was agreed to by the treaty of Ripon, 
the Scots receiving £850 a day for the maintenance of the army, 
and further negotiations being transferred to London. On the 
3rd of November the king summoned the Long Parliament. 

Such was the final issue of Charles’s attempt to govern without 
parliaments — Scotland in triumphant rebellion, Ireland only 
waiting for a signal to rise, and in England the parliament revived 
with almost irresistible strength, in spite of the- king, by the force 
of circumstances alone. At this great crisis, which would indeed 
have taxed the resolution and resource of the most cool-headed 
a/nd sagacious statesman, Charles failed signally. Two alternative 
courses were open to him, either of which still offered good 
chances of success. He might have taken his stand on the ancient 
and unrloubted prerogative of the crown, resisted all encroach- 
ments on the executive by the parliament by legal and con- 
stitutional means, which were probably ample' and in case of 
necessity have appealed to the loyalty of the nation to support 
him in arms ; or he might have waived his rights, and, acimow- 
kdging the mistakes of his past administration, have united 
with the parliament and created once more that union of interests 
and sentiment of the monarchy with the nation which had made 
England so powerful. Charles, however, pretended to do both 
simultaneously or by turns, and therefore accomplished neither. 
The illegally imprisoned members of the last parliament, now 
smarting with the sense of their wrongs, were set free to stimulate 
the violence of the opposition to the king in the new assembly. 
Of Charles’s double statecraft, however, the series of incidents 
which terminated the career of the great Strafford form the most 
terrible example. Strafford had come to London in November, 
having been assured by Charles that he should not suffer in his 
person, honour or fortune,” but was impeached and thrown into 
the Tower almost immediately. Charles took no steps to hinder 
the progress of the proceedings against him, but entered into 
schemes for saying him by bringing up an army to London, and 
this step exasperated Strafford’s enemies and added new seal to 
the prosecution. On the 23rd of April, after the passing of the 
attainder by the Commons, he repeated to Strafford his former 
assurances of protection. On the ist of May he applied to 
the Lords to spare his life and be satisfied with rendering him 
incapable of holding office. On the 2nd he made an attempt 
to seize the Tower by force. On the loth, yielding to the 
queen’s fears and to the mob surging round bis palace, he signed 
his death-warrant. “If my own person only were in danger/’ he 
declared to the coumcil, ‘‘ I would gladly venture it to save my 
Lard Strafford’s life ; but seeing my wife^ children, all my 
kingdom are concerned in it, I am forced to give way unto it.” 
0 n the nth he sent to the peers a petition for Strafford’s life, 
the force of which was completely annulled by the strange post-^ 
script: “If he must die, it were a charitjr to reprieve him until 
Saturday.” This tragic surrender of bis great and devoted 
servant left an indeliWe stain upon the king’s character, and he 
lived to repnt it bitterly. One of his last admonitions to the 
prince of Wales was “ never to give way to the punishment 
of any for their fiuthful service to the crown.” It was regarded 
by Charles as the cause of his own subsequent misfortunes,, 
ai^ on th< scaffold the remembrance of it disturbed his own last 
moments. The surrender of Strafford was followed by another 


stupendous concession by Cbarte, the surrender of his right 
to dissolve the parliament without its own consent, and the parlia- 
ment immediately proceei^ with Charles’s consent, to sweep 
away the star-chamber, high commission and other extra-legal 
courts, and all extra-parliamentary taxation. Charles, however, 
did not remain long or consistently in the yielding mood, in 
June 1641 he engaged in a second army plot for bringing up the 
forces to London, and on the loth of August he set out for 
Scotland in order to obtain the Scottish army against the 
parliament in England ; this plan was obviously doomed to 
failure and was interrupted by another appeal to force, the so- 
called Incident, at which Charles was suspected (in all prob- 
ability unjustly) of having connived, consisting in an attempt 
to kidnap and murder Argyll, Hamilton and Lanark, with whom 
he was negotiating. Charles had also apparently hem intriguing 
with Irish Roman Catliolic lords for military help in return 
for concessions, and he was suspected of complicity in the Irish 
reliellion which now broke out. He left Scotland more dis- 
credited than ever, having by his concessions made, to use 
Hyde’s words, ‘‘ a perfect de^ of gift of that kingdom,” and 
without gaining any advantage. 

Charles returned to London on the 25th of November 1641 and 
was immediately confronted by the Grand Remonstrance 
(passed on the 22nd), in which, after reciting the chief points of the 
king’s misgovernment, the parliament demanded the appoint- 
ment of acceptable ministers and the constitution of an assembly 
of divines to settle the religious question. On the 2nd Of January 
1642 Charles gave office to the opposition members Colej^eper 
and Falkland, and at the same time Hyde kft the opposition 
I>arty to serve the king. Charles promised to take no serious 
step without their advice. Nevertheless, entirely without their 
knowledge, through the influence of the queen whose impeach- 
ment was intended, Charles on the 4th made the rash and fatal 
attempt to seize with an armed force the five members of the 
Commons, Pym, Hampden, Holies, Hesilrige and Strode, whom, 
together with Mandeville (afterwards earl of Manchester) in the 
Lords, he had impeached of high treason. No English sovereign 
ever had (or has since that time) penetrated into the House of 
Commons. So complete and flagrant a violation of parliamentary 
liberties, and an appeal so crude and glaring to brute force, could 
only be justified by complete success ; but the court plans had 
been betrayed, and were known to the offending memters> who, 
by order of the House, had taken refuge in the city before the 
king’s arrival with the soldiers. Charles, on entering the House, 
found “ the birds flown,” and returned baffled, having thrown 
away the last chance of a peaceful settlement (see Lenthall, 
William). The next day Charles was equally unsuccessful in 
obtaining their surrender in the city. “ The king had the worst 
day in London yesterday,” wrote a spectator of the scene, “ that 
ever ho had, the people crying ‘ privilege of parliament ’ by 
thousands and prayed God to turn the heart of the king, shutting 
up their shops and standing at their doors with swor£ and hal- 
berds. ” ^ On the I oth, amidst general manifestations of hostility, 
Charles left Whitehall to prepare for war, destined never to return 
till he was brought liack by his victorious enemies to die. 

Several months followed spent in manoeuvres to obtain the 
control of the forces and in a paper war of controversy. On the 
23rd of April Charles was refused entry into Hull, and cm the 
2nd of June the parliament sent to him the “ Nineteen Propo- 
sitions,” claiming the whole sovereignty and govenuaaent for the 
parliament, including the choice of the ministem, the judges^and 
the control of the army, and the execution of the laws against the 
Roman Catholics. The military events of the wa^ are described 
in the article Great Rerellion. On the 22nd of August the 
king set up his stondard at Nottmgham, and on the Zf3rd of 
October he fought the indecisive battle of Edgehilh occupying 
Oxford and advancing as far as Brentford. It seemed pestle 
that the war might immediately be ended by Charles penetmting 
to the heart of the enemy’s position and occupying London, but 
he drew back on the 13th of November before the parliameiitary 
force at Tumham Green, and avoided a decisive contest. 

^ U 4 si , MSS , Cemm , : MSS , cif of 141. 
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Next year (1*643) itnother campaign, for surrounding instead of 
penetrating into London, was project^* Newcastik and Hopton 
were to adirance from the north and west, seixe the north and 
south banks of the river below the city, destroy its commerce, 
and combine with Charles at Oxford. The royalist force, however, 
in spite of victories at Adwalton Moor (June 30th) and Roundway 
Down (July 13th), did not succeed in combining with Charles, 
Newcastle in the north being kept back by the Eastern Associa- 
tion and the presence of the enemy at Hull, and Hopton in the 
west being detained by their successful holding out at Plymoirth* 
Being too weak to attempt anything alone against London, 
Charles marched to besiege Gloucester, Essex following him and 
relieving- the place. Subsequently the rival forces fought the 
indecisive first battle of Newbury, and Charles fauled in prevent- 
ing the return of Essex to London. Meanwhile on the ist of 
February the parliament had submitted proposals to Charles 
at Oxford, but the negotiations came to nothing, and Charles’s 
unwise attempt at the same time to stir up a rising in his favour 
in the city, known as Waller’s Plot, injured his cause considerably. 
He once more turned for help to Ireland, where the cessation of 
the campaign against the rebels was agreed upon on the 15th of 
September 1643, and several English regiments became thereby 
available for employment by the king in England. Charles also 
accepted the proposal for bringing over 2000 Irish. On the 22nd 
of January 1644 the king opened the rival parliament at Oxford. 

The campaign of 1644 began far less favourably for Charles 
than the two last, principally owing to the alliance now made 
between the Scots and the parliament, the parliament taking the 
Solemn League and Covenant on the 2Sth of September 1643, 
and the Scottish army crossing the border on the iqth of January 
1644. No attempt was this year made against London, and 
Rupert was sent to Newcastle’s succour in the north, where the 
great disaster of Marston Moor on the 2nd of July ruined Charles’s 
last chances in that (}uarter. Meanwhile Charles himself had 
defeated Waller at Cropredy Bridge on the 29th of June, and he 
subsequently followed Essex t(^ the west, compelling the surrender 
of Essex’s infantry at Lostwithiel on the 2nd of September. 
With an ill-timed leniency he allowed the men to go free after 
giving up their stores and arms, and on his return towards 
Oxford he was confronted again by Essex’s army at Newbury, 
combined now with that of Waller and of Manchester. Charles 
owed his escape here from complete annihilation only to 
Manchester’s unwillingness to inflict a total defeat, and he was 
allowed to get away with his artillery to Oxford and to revictual 
Donnington Castle and Basing House. 

The negotiations carried on at Uxbridge during January and 
February 1645 failed to secure a settlement, and on the 14th of 
June the crushing defeat of the king’s forces by the new model 
army at Naseby practically ended the civil war. Charles, how- 
ever, refused to make peace on Rupert’s advice, and considered 
it a point of honour “ neither to abandon God’s cause, injure my 
successors, nor forsake my friends.” His chief hope was to join 
Montrose in Scotland, but his march north was prevented by the 
parliamentary forces, and on the 24th of September he witnessed 
from the walls of Cliester the rout of his followers at Rowton 
Heath. He now entered into a series of intr^cs, mutually 
destructive, which, becoming known to the dilereiit parties, 
exasperated all and diminished still further (he king’s credit. 
One proposal was the levy of a foreign force to reduce the kingdom; 
another, the supply through the marquis of Ormonde of 10,000 
Irish* Correspondence relating to these schemes, fatally com- 
promising as they were if Chiles hoped ever to ruk England 
again, was discovered by his enemies, including the Glamorgan 
treaty, which went much further than tbe instructions to- 
Ormonde, but of which the full responsibility has never been 
tea% tiaced to Charles, who on the apth of January 1646 dfe^ ; 
avoi^ his agent’s proceedings. He simultaneously treated with 
tht parbamemt, and promised toleratiah to Roman Cathdios j 
if th^and the pdpewcnildaid in therestoratson of the mozmrchy 
andthechutob. Nor was this all The parliamentary forces 
been dosing round Oxford. On the 27th of April the king left 
the city, and on the 5th of May gasne himself up to the Scottish 
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army at Newark, arriving on the 13th with them at Newcastle. 
On the 13th of July the parliament sent to Charles the 
" Newcastle Propositions,” which included the extreme demands 
of Charles’sEoceptemceof the Covenants, theaboUtion of episcopacy 
and establishment of Presbyterianism, severer laws against the 
Roman Catholics and p^iamentary control .of the forces, with 
the withdrawal of the Irish Cessation, and a long list of royalists 
to beexempted from pardon, Charles returned no definite answer 
for several zeonths. He imagined that he might now find support 
in Scottish royalism, encouraged by Montrose’s series of brilliant 
victories, but these hopes were destroyed by the latter's defeat at 
Philiphaugh on the 3rd of Septenlbcr. The Scots, insisted on the 
Covenant and on the permanent establishment of Presbyterianism, 
while Charles would only consent to a temporary maintenance 
for three years. Accordingly the Scx)ts, in return for the payment 
of part of their army arrears by the pariiament, marched home on 
the 30th of January 1647, leaving Charles behind, who under the 
care of the parliamentary commissioners was conducted to 
Holmby House. Thence on the 1 2 th of May he aent his answer 
to the Newcastle Propositions, offering the militia to the parlia- 
ment for ten years and the establishment of Presbyterianism for 
three, while a final settlement on religion was to be reached 
through an assembly of twenty divines at Westminster* But in 
the midst of the negotiation with the parliament Charles’s person 
was seized, on the 3rd of June 1647, by Cornet Joyce under instruc- 
tions of the army, whidi soon afterwards occupied London and 
overpowered the parliament, placing Charles at Hampton Court. 

If Charles could have remained firm to either one or the other 
faction, and have made concessions either to Presbyterianism 
or on the subject of the militia, he might even now have pre- 
vailed. But he had learned nothing by experience, and continued 
at this juncture his characteristic policy of intrigue and double- 
dealing, playing his game,” to use his own words, negotiating 
with both parties at once, not with the object or wish to arrive 
at a settlement with either, but to augment their disputes, gain 
time and profit ultimately by their divisions. The “ Heads of the 
Proposals,” submitted to Charles by tbe army on the 28th of 
July 1647, were terms conceived on a basis far broader and more 
statesmanlike than the Newcastle Propositions, and such as 
Charles might well have accepted. The proposals on religion 
anticipated the Toleration Act of 1689. There was no mention 
of episcopacy, and its existence was thereby indirectly admittedi 
but compete religious freedom for all Protestant denominations 
was provided, and the power of the cliurch to inflict civil penalties 
abolished) while it was also suggested that dangers from Roman 
Catholics and Jesuits might be avoided by means other than 
enforcing attendance at church. The parliament was to dissolve 
itself and be succeeded by biennial assemblies elected on a re- 
formed franchise, not to be dissolved without their own consent 
before 120 days, and not to sit ihore than 240 days in the two 
years. A council of state was to conduct the foreign policy 
of the state and conclude peace and war subject to the approval 
of parliament, and to control the militia for ten years, the com- 
manders being appointed by parliament, a$ also the officers of 
state for ten years. No peer created since May the m$t, 1642, 
was to sit in parUament without consent of both Hotiaes, and 
the judicial decisions of the House of Lo(rds wehe to be ratified 
by the Commons. Only five persons were excepted from am- 
nesty, but royalists were not to hold office for five years and 
not to sit in tbe Commons till the end of the second biehnial 
parliament. Proposals for a series of reforms were ^so added. 
Charles, however, was at the same time negotiating with lanider- 
dale for an invasion of England by the S^ts, and imagined he 
could win over Cromwell and Fairi^ by pwffers of advantage 
to themselves.” The precious opportunity was therefore aOdWad 
to slip by; On the 9th of September he rejected the p^^sels 
of the parliament for the establishment of Presbyterianisiti. 
His hop^ of gaining advantages by playing upon the Mkvmtm 
of his opponeiuts proved a compl^ faihite. Fresh terms were 
drawn up tqr the amy and parliament together on the xoth 0# 
November, but before these could be presented, Charfas, on the 
irtfa^ had escaped t6 Carisbrooke Castle in the Zak of Wi|^t 
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Thence on the i6th be sent a message offering Presbyterianism 
for three years and the militia for his lifetime to the parliament, 
but insisting on the maintenance of episcopacy. On the a8th 
of December he ref used ^ his assent to the Four Bills, which de- 
manded the militia for parliament for twenty years and prac- 
tically for ever, annulled the honours recently granted by the 
king and his declarations against the Houses, and gave to parlia- 
ment the right to adjourn to any place it wished. On the 3rd 
of January 1648 the Commons agreed to a resolution to address 
the king no further, in which they were joined by the Lords on 
the 15th. 

Charles had meanwhile taken a further fatal step which 
brought about his total destruction*. On the 26th of December 
1647 he had signed at C'arisbrooke with the Scottish commis- 
sioners the secret treaty called the “ Engagement/' whereby 
the Scots undertook to invade England on his behalf and restore 
him to the throne on condition of the establishment of Presby- 
terianism for three years and the suppression of the sectarians. 
In consequence the second civil war broke out and the Scots 
invaded England under Hamilton. The royalist risings in 
England were soon suppressed, and Cromwell gained an easy 
and decisive victory over the Scots at Preston, Charles was 
now left alone to face his enemies, with the whole tale of his 
intrigues and deceptions unmasked and exposed. The last 
intrigue with the Scots was the most unpardonable in the eyes 
of his contemporaries, no less wicked and monstrous than his 
design to conquer England by the Irish soldiers ; a more 
prodigious treason/' said Cromwell, than any that had been 
perfected before ; because the former quarrel was that English- 
men might rule over one another; this to vassalize us to a 
foreign nation." Cromwell, who up to this point had shown 
himself foremost in supporting the negotiations 'with the king, 
now spoke of the treaty of Newport, which he found the parlia- 
ment in the act of negotiating on his return from Scotland, as 
** this ruining hypocritical agreement." Charles had engaged 
in these negotiations only to gain time and find opportunity to 
escape, The great concession I made this day," he wrote on 
the 7th of October, “ was made merely in order to my escape." 
At the beginning he had stipulated that no concession from him 
should be valid unless an agreement were reached upon every 
point. He had now consented to most of the demands of the 
parliament, including the repudiation of the Irish Cessation, the 
surrender of the delinquents and the cession of the militia for 
twenty years, and of the offices of state to parliament, but re- 
mained firm in his refusal to abolish episcopacy, consenting 
only to Presbyterianism for three years. Charles's devotion to 
the church is undoubted. In April 1646, before his flight from 
Oxford, inspired perhaps by superstitious fears as to the origin 
of his misfortunes, he had delivered to Sheldon, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a written vow (now in the library of 
St Paul's cathedral) to restore all church lands held by the 
crowu on his restoration to the throne ; and almost his last 
injunction to the prince of Wales was that of fidelity to the 
national church. His present firmness, however, in its support 
was caused probably less by his devotion to it than by his desire 
to secure the failure of the whole treaty, and his attempts to 
escape naturally weakened the chances of success. Cromwell 
now supported the petitions of the army against the treaty. On 
the i6th of November the council of officers demanded the trial 
of the king, “ the capital and grand author of our troubles," 
and on the 37 th of November the parliamentary commissioners 
upturned from Newport without having secured Charles's 
consent. Charles was removed to Hurst Castle on the 1st of 
December, where he remained till tlie 19th, thence being taken 
to Windsor, where he arrived on the 33rd^ On the 6th Pride's 
Purge " had removed from the Commons all those who might 
show any favour to the king. On the 3 5th a last attempt by the 
council of officers to qpme to terms with him was repulsed* On 
the ist of January the remnant of the Commons resolved that 
Charles was guilty of treason by “ levying war against the parliar 
ment and kingdom England " ; on the 4th they declared 
their own power to make laws without the lords or the sovereign. 


and on the 6th established a ** high court of justice " to try the 
king. On the 19th Charles was brought to St James’s Palace, 
and on the next day his trial began in Westminster Hall, without 
the assistance of any of the juc^es, who all refused to take part 
in the proceedings. He laughed aloud at hearing himself called 
a traitor, and immediately demanded by what authority he was 
tried. He had been in treaty with the parliament in the Isle of 
Wight and taken thence by force ; he saw no lords present. 
He was told by Bradshaw, the president of the court, that he 
was tried by the authority of the people of England, who had 
elected him king ; Charles making the obvious reply that he was 
king by inheritance and not by election, that England had been 
for more than 1000 years an hereditary kingdom, and Bradshaw 
cutting short the discussion by adjourning the court. On the 
22nd Charles repeated his reasoning, adding, ‘‘ It is not my case 
I alone ; it is the freedom and liberty of the people of England, 
and do you pretend what you will, I stand more for their liberties, 
for if power without law may make laws ... I do not know 
what subject he is in England that can be sure of his life or any- 
thing that he calls his own." On the 23rd he again refused to 
plead. The court was adjourned, and there were several signs 
that the army Jn their prosecution of the king had not the nation 
at their back. While the soldiers had shouted “Justice! 
justice ! " as the king passed through their ranks, the civilian 
spectators from the end of the hall had cried “ God save the 
king I " There was considerable opposition and reluctance to 
proceed among the members of the court. On the 26th, however, 
the court decided unanimously upon his execution, and on the 
27th Charles was brought into court for the last time to hear 
his sentence. His request to be heard before the Lords and 
Commons was rejected, and his attempts to answer the charges 
of the president were silenced. Sentence was pronounced, and 
the king was removed by the soldiers, uttering his last broken 
protest : ‘‘ I am not suffered to speak. Expect what justice 
other people will have." 

In these last hours Charles, who was probably weary of 
life, showed a remarkable dignity and self-possession, and a firm 
resignation supported by religious faith and by the absolute 
conviction of his own innocence, which, says Burnet, amazed 
all people and that so much the more because it was not natural 
to him. It was imputed to a very extraordinary measure of 
supernatural assistance . . . ; it was owing to something 
within hhnself that he went through so many indignities with 
so much true greatness without disorder or any sort of affecta- 
tion." Nothing in his life became Charles like the leaving it. 
“ He nothing common did 6r mean Upon that memorable scene." 
On the morning of the 29th of January he said his last sad 
farewell to his younger children, Eli 25 abeth and Henry, duke 
of Gloucester. On the 30th at ten o'clock he walked across 
from St James's to Whitehall, calling on his guard “ in a 
pleasant manner " to walk apace, and at two he stepped upon 
the scaffold from a window, probably the middle one, of the 
Banqueting House (see Architecture, Plate VL fig. 75). He 
was separated from the people by large ranks of soldiers, 
and his last speech only reached Juxon and those with him 
on the scaffold. He declared that he had desired the liberty 
and freedom of the people as much as any ; but 1 must tell 
you that their liberty and freedom consists in having govern- 
ment. . 4 . It is not their having a share in the government ; 
that is nothing appertaining unto them. A subject and a 
sovereign are clean different things." These, together with his 
declaration that he died a member of the Church of England^ 
and the mysterious “ Remember," spoken to Juxon, were 
Charles's last words. " It much discontents the citizens," 
wrote a spectator ; ** ye manner of his deportment was very 
resolutely with some smiling countenances^ intimatin|g his 
willingness to be out of his troubles." ^ “ The blow I salv given," 
wrote another, Philip Henry, and can truly say widi a sad 
h^art, a.t the instant whereof^ I remember well, there was such 
a grone by the Thousands then present, as I never heard before 
and desire I may never hear again. There was according to 
^ NoUs and Queries, 7th ear./ vhi; 3*6- 
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Order one Trooi^ imrttediately marching fromwards Charing-Cross 
to Westminster and another fromwards Westminster to Charing* 
Cross, purposely to masker {i.e, to overpower) “ the people 
aitd to disperse and scatter them, so that I had much adoe 
amongst the rest to escape home without hOrt/’ ^ 

Amidst such scenes of violence was at last effected the destruc- 
tion of Charles, “ It is lawful,^ ^ wrote Milton, “ and hath been 
held so through all ages for any one who have the power to call 
to account a Tyrant or wicked King and after diic conviction to 
depose and put him to death/* ^ But here (it might well be 
contended) there had been no '' due conviction/* The execution 
had been the act of the king’s personal enemies, of “ only some 
fifty or sixty governing Englishmen with Oliver Cromwell in the 
midst of them/* an act technically illegal, morally unjustifiable 
because the supposed crimes of Charles had been condoned by 
the later negotiations with him, and indefensible on the ground of 
public expediency, for the king*s death proved a far greater 
obstacle to the re-establishment of settled government than his 
life could have been. The result was an extraordinary revulsion 
of feeling in favour of Charles and the monarchy, in which the 
incidents of his misgovemment were completely forgotten. He 
soon became in the popular veneration a martyr and a saint. 
His fate was compared with the Crucifixion, and his trials and 
sufferings to those of the Saviour. Handkerchiefs dipped in his 
blood wrought “ miracles,** and the Eikon Basiltke, published 
on the day of his funeral, presented to the public a touching 
if not a genuine portrait of the unfortunate sovereign. At the 
Restoration the anniversary of his death was ordered to be kept 
as a day of fasting and humiliation, and the service appointed 
for use on the occasion was only removed from the prayer-book 
in 1859. The same conception of Charles as a martyr for religion 
appeals still *to many, and has been stimulated by modern 
writers. “ Had Charles been willing to abandon the church and 
give up episcopacy,** says Bishop Creighton, ^'he might have 
saved his throne and his life. But on this point Charles stood 
firm, for this he died and by dying saved it for the future/* ^ 
Gladstone, Keble, Newman write in the same strain. ** It was 
for the Church,** says Gladstone, that Charles shed his blood 
upon the scaffold.** ^ “ I rest,** says Newman, “ on the scenes 
of past years, from the Upper Room in Acts to the Court of 
Carisbrooke and Uxbridge.** The injustice and violence of the 
king*s death, however, the pathetic dignity of his last days, and 
the many noble traits in his charact^, cannot blind us to the 
real causes of his downfall and destruction, and a sober judgment 
cannot allow that Charles was really a martyr either for the 
church or for the popular liberties. 

The constitutional struggle between the crown and parliament 
had not been initiated by Charles I. It was in full existence in 
the reign of James I., and distinct traces appear towards the 
latter part of that of Elizabeth. Charles, therefore, in some 
degree inherited a situation for which he was not responsible, 
nor can he be justly blamed, according to the ideas of kingship 
which then prevailed, for defending the prerogatives of the 
crown as precious and sacred person^ possessions which it was 
his duty to hand down intact to his successors. Neither will 
his persistence in refusing to yield up the control of the executive 
to the parliament or the army, or his zeal in defending the 
national church, be altogether censured. In the event the parlia- 
Jnent proved quite incapable of governing, an army uncontrolled 
by the sovereign was shown to constitute a more grievous 
tyranny than Charles*s most arbitrary rule, and the downfall 
of the church seen to make room only for a sectarian despotism 
as intolerable as the Laudian. The natural inference might be 
that l^th conceptioiis of government had niudh to support 
th<?m, that they were bound sooner or later to come into collision, 
and that the actual individuals in the drama, including the king 
hims^fi were rather the victims of the greatness of events than 
r^I actors in the scene, still less the controllers of their owtt 

■ * ^ L^fs and Diaries of P. Henry {1882)', 12. 

, , ® Terime of \ Kinfs and Magistrates, . ; 

* tectures^on Arphbuhop l>aud (1:895), p. 25. 

* Remarks on the Moyal SuPfemdcy (1850), p. 57. 


and the national destiny. A closer insight, however, diowa that 
biographical more than abstract historical elements determined 
the actual course and issue of the Rebellion. The great con- 
stitutional and religious points of dispute between the king and 
parliament, though doubtless involving principles vital to the 
national interests, would not alone have sumced to destroy 
Charles. Monarchy was too much venerated, was too deeply 
rooted in the national life, to be hastily and easily extirpated ; 
the perils of removing the foundation of all government, law 
and order were too obvious not to be shunned at almost all costs. 
Still less can the crowning tragedy of the king’s death find its 
real explanation or justification in these disputes and antagon- 
isms. The real cause was the complete discredit into which 
Charles had brought himself and the monarchy. The ordinary 
routine of daily life and of business cannot continue without 
some degree of mutual confidence between the individuals 
brought into contact, far less could relations be maintained by 
subjects with a king endowed with the enormous powers then 
attached to the kingship, and with whom agreements, promises, 
negotiations were merely subterfuges and prevarications. We 
have seen the series of unhappy falsehoods and deceptions 
which constituted Charles’s statecraft, beginning with the 
fraud concerning the concessions to the Roman Catholics at his 
marriage, the evasions with which he met the Petition of Right, 
the abandonment of Strafford, the simultaneous negotiation 
with, and betrayal of, all parties. Strafford’s reported words 
on hearing of his desertion by Charles, Put not your trust in 
princes,*’ re-echo through the whole of Charles’s reign. It was 
the degradation and dishonour of the kingship, and the personal 
loss of credit which Charles suffered through these transactions — 
which never appear to have cadsed him a moment’s regret or 
uneasiness, but the fatal consequences of which were seen only 
too clearly by men like Hyde and Falkland — that were the real 
causes of the rebellion and of the king’s execution. The con- 
stitutional and religious grievances were the outward and 
visible sign of the corroding suspicions which slowly consumed 
the national loyalty. In themselves there was nothing incapable 
of settlement either through the spirit of union which existed 
between Elizabeth and her subjects, or by the principle of 
compromise which formed the basis of the constitutional settle- 
ment in 1688. The bond of union between his people and 
himself Charles had, however, early broken, and compromise 
is only possible between parties both of whom can acknowledge 
to some extent the force of the other’s position, which can trust 
one another, and which are sincere in their endeavour to reach 
agreement. Thus on Charles himself chiefly falls the responsi- 
bility for the catastrophe. 

His character and motives fill a large place in English history^ 
but they "have never been fully understood and possibly were 
largely due to physical causes. His weakness as a child was so 
extreme that his life was despaired of. He outgrew physical 
defects, and as a young man excelled in horsemanship and in 
the sports of the times, but always retained an impediment of 
speech. At the time of his accession his reserve and reticence 
were especially noticed. Buckingham was the only person who 
ever enjoyed his friendship, and after his death Chades placed 
entire confidence in no man. This isolation was the cause of an 
ignorance of men and of the world, and of an incapacity to 
appreciate the ideas, principles and motives of others, while it 
prepared at the same time a fertile soil for receiving those 
exalted conceptions of kingship, of divine right and prerogative, 
which came into vo^ue at this period, together witli those 
exaggerated ideas of his own personal supremacy and importance 
to which minds not quite normal are always especially inclined. 
His character was marked 1 :^ a weakness whidh shirked and 
postponed the settlement of difficulties, by a meannees and 
ingratitude even when dealii^ with his most devoted followeri, 
by an obstinacy which only feigned comphance and by an^ pntruth- 
fulness which differed widely from his aori's unMushn:^ deceit, 
which fbund always some reservatiph dr exdise, but which while 
more scrupulous was also more dangerous and insidious because 
eiUployed continually as a principle of ctmiuct. Yet QbarleSi in 
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spite ef his failings^ had many fine qualities. Clarendon^ who was 
fully conscious of who does not venture to call him a good 
Idng^ and allows that his kingly virtues had some mixture and 
alloy that hindered them shining in full lustre>” declares 
that “ he was if ever, any, the most worthy of the title of an 
Honest Man, so greata lover of justice that no temptation could 
dispose him to a wnmgfui action except that it was disguised to 
liim that he believed it just/' the worthiest of gentlemen, the 
best master, the best friend, the best husband, the best father 
and the best Qiristian that the age in which he lived produced." 
With all its deplorable mistakes and failings Charles L's reign 
belongs to a sphere infinitely superior to that of his unscrupulous, 
corrupt, selfish but more successful son. His private life was with- 
out a blemish. Immediately on his accession he had suppressed 
the disorder which had existed in the household of James I., 
and let it be known that whoever had business with him 

must never approach him by backstairs or private doors." ^ 
He maintained a strict sobriety in food and dress. He had a 
fine artistic sense, and Milton reprehends him for having made 
Shakespeare “ the closest companion of his solitudes." “ Mon- 
sieur le Prince de Galles," wrote Rubens in 1625, est le prince 
le plus amateur de la peinture qui soit au monde. " He succeeded 
in bringing together during twenty years an unrivalled collection, 
of which a great part was dispersed at his death. He showed 
a noble insensibility to flattery. He was deeply and sincerely 
religious. He wished to do right, and was conscious of the purity 
of his motives. Those who came into contact with him, even 
the most bitter of his opponents, were impressed with his good- 
ness. The great tragedy of his life, to be read in his well-known, 
dignified, but weak and unhappy features, and to be followed 
in his inexplicable and mysterious choice of baneful instruments, 
such as Rupert, Laud, Hamilton, Glamorgan, Henrietta Maria 
— ^all in their several ways working out his destruction — seems 
to have been inspired by a fateful insanity or infirmity of mind or 
will, recalling the great Greek dramas in which the poets depicted 
frenzied mortals rushing into their own destruction, impelled 
by the unseen and superior powers. 

The king's body, after being embalmed, was buried by the 
few followers who remained with him to the last, hastily and 
withoutanyfuneralservice, which wasforbidden by theauthorities, 
in the tomb of Henry VIII., in St George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
where his coffin was identified and opened in 1813. An “ account 
of what appeared " was published by Sir Henry Halford, and 
a bone abstracted on the occasion was replaced in the vault by 
the prince of Wales (afterwards Edward VII.) in 1888. Charles I. 
left, besides three children who died in infancy, Charles (after- 
wards Charles II.); James (afterwards James II.) ; Henry, duke 
of Gloucester (1639-1660); Mary (1631-1660), who married 
William of Orange ; Elizabetli (1635-1650) ; and Henrietta, 
duchess of Orleans (1644-1670). 

BiBHOGRAPJfY.^ — The leading authority for the life and reign o£ 
Charles I. is the History of England (1883) and History of the Great 
Civil War {1803), by S. R. Garainer, with the referenees there given. 
Amotig recent woifcs may be mentioned Memoirs of the Mart^ 
King, by A. Foa (1905) : Life of Charles L 1600-162^^ by E. B. 
Chai^elfor (1886) ] The Visits of Charles J, to NewoasUe, by C. S. 
Terry (jSoS) \ Charles L, by Sir T. Skelton, valuable for its illus- 
trations (1898) ; The Manner of the Coronation of King Charles /., 
ed. by C. Wordsworth (Henry Bradshaw Soe.. 1892) ; The Picture 
Gallery of Charles L, by C. Phillips (1896). See also Calendars of 
State Papers^ Irish and Domestic Series ; Hist MSS, Conun, Series, 
eap. MSS. of J. Bhot Hodgkin, F. /. Savile Foljambe, Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu, Duke of Rutland at Belvoir Castle, Marquis of Ormonae, 
Earl Cowper {Coke MSS.), Earl of Lonsdale (note-DOokS of patUa*> 
meats bf 1626 and 162B), Duka of Buccleuch at Montagu House, 
Duhe of Portland, iith Rep. app. pt. vi, Duke of Hamilton, pt. i.. 
Salvetti Correspondence, loth Rep. pf. vi., Rord Braye ; Add* mSS, 
Brit. MuS., 33,596 fols. 21-32 (keys to ciphets), 34,171, 35497; 
Notes and Queries, ser. vi., vii., viiL, ix. indexes; Eng, Hist, Rev, 
ii* 687 {** (Sarles and Olamorgah,*’ by S. R. Gardiner), vii. X76 ; 
Cornhilf Mag, vol. 75, January 1897, ** Execution of Charles,'' by 
(J. H. Firth. ^ (F. C. Y.) 

CBABXiEft n* (x 6 y^x 6 $$), king of Great Britain and Ireland^ 
gecond son of I. and Queen Henrietta Maria, was born 

on the 29th qf May 1630 at St Jameses Palace, and was brought 
^ Salyetti*s Corresp. in Hist MSS, Comm, t ^th app. pt. i pt 4 


up under the care successively of the countess of Dorset, William 
Cavendish, duke of Newcastle, and the marquess of Hertford# 
Ho accompanied the king during the campaigns of the Civil War^ 
and sat in the parliament at Oxford, but on the 4th of March 1645 
he was sent by Charles I. to west, accompanied by Hyde and 
others who formed his council. Owing, however, to the mutual 
jealousies and misconduct of Goring and Grenville, and the 
prince's own disregard and contempt of the council, his presence 
was in no way* advantageous, ana could not prevent the final 
overthrow of the king’s forces in 1646. He retired (17th of 
February) to Pendennis Castle at Falmouth, and on the approach 
of Fairfax (2nd of March) to Scilly, where he remained with 
Hyde till the i6th of April Thence he fled to Jersey, and 
finally, refusing all the overtures from the parliament, and in 
opposition to counsels of Hyde, who desired the prince to 
remain on English territory, he repaired to the queen At Paris, 
where he remained for two years. He is described at this time 
by Mme de Motteville as “ well-made, with a swarthy complexion 
agreeing well with his fine black eyes, a large ugly mouth, a 
graceful and dignified carriage and a fine figure " ; and according 
to the description circulated later for his capture after the battle 
of Worcester, he was over six feet tall. He received instruction 
in mathematics from Hobbes, and was early initiated into all 
the vices of the age by Buckingham and Percy. In July 1648 
the prince joined the royalist fleet and blockaded the Thames 
with a fleet of eleven ships, returning to Holland, where be 
received the news of the final royalist defeats and afterwards of 
the execution of his father. On the 14th of January 1649 he 
had forwarded to the council a signed carle blanche, granting any 
conditions provided his father's life were spared. He immedi- 
ately assumed the title of king, and was proclaimed in Scotland 
(5 th of February) and in some parts of Ireland. On the 17th of 
September, after a visit to his mother at St Germain, Charles 
went to Jersey and issued a declaration proclaiming his rights ; 
but, owing to the arrival of tlie fleet at Portsmouth, he was 
obliged, on the 13th of February 1650, to return again to Breda. 
The projected invasion of Ireland was delayed through want of 
funds till it was too late ; Hyde's mission to Spain, in the midst 
of Cromwell’s successes, brought no assistance, and Charles now 
turned to Scotland for aid. Employing the same unscrupulous 
and treacherous methods which had proved so fatal to his father, 
he simultaneously supported and encouraged the expedition of 
Montrose and the royalist^ and negotiated with the covenanters. 
On the ist of May he sigifcd the first draft of a treaty at Breda 
with the latter, in which he accepted the Solemn League and 
Covenant, conceded the control of public and church aSairs to 
the parliament and the kirk, and undertook to establish Presby- 
terianism in the three kingdoms. He also signed privately a 
paper repudiating Ormonde and the loyal Irish, and recalling 
the commissions granted to them. In acting thus he did not 
scruple to desert his own royalist followers, and to repudiate 
and abandon the great and noble Montrose, whose heroic efforts 
he was apparently merely using in order to extort better terms 
from the covenanters, and who, having been captured on the 4th 
of May, was executed on the 21st in spite of some attempts by 
Charles to procure for him an indemnity. 

Thus perjured and disgraced the young king embarked for 
Scotland on the 2nd of June ; on the nth when off Heligoland 
he signed the treaty, and on the 23rd, on his arrival at Speymouth, 
before landing, he swore to both the covenants. He procjeeded 
to Falkland near Perth and passed through Aberdeen, where 
he saw the mutilated arm of Montrose sui^pended over the 
city gate. He was compelled to dismiss all his followers except 
Buclangham, and to submit to interminable sermons, which 
generally contained violent invectives against his pai^ents afid 
himselt To Argyll he promised the payment of jUopop Ws 
restoration, doubtless the sum owing as arrears 01 the ^ttish 
army unp^ when Charles I. was surrendeted to the English 
at Newcastle, and entered into negotiations for manying his 
daughter. In August he was forced to sign a furtiher declaration, 
confessing his own wickedness in deiding with the IriA, his father’s 
blood-guiltiness, his mother’s idolatty, and Us abhorrence 
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of prelacy^ besides ratifying his allegiance to the covenants 
and to Pr^yteriajnsm. At the aame time he declared himself 
secretly to King, dean of Tuam, a true child of the Ghnrch of 
Englaa^/’ a true Cavalier/’ and avowed that “ what concerns 
Ireland is in no ways binding ” ; while to the Roman Catholics 
in England he promised concessions and expressed his goodwill 
towards their church to Pope Innocent X. His attempt, called 

The Start,’’ on the 4th of October 1650, to escape from the 
faction at Perth and to join Huntly and the royalists in the 
north failed, and he was overtaJeen and compelled to return. 
On the ist of January 1651 he was crowned at Scone, when he 
was forced to repeat his oaths to both the covenants. 

Meanwhile Cromwell had advanced and had defeated the 
Presbyterians at Dunbar on the 3rd of September 1650, sub- 
sequently occupying Edinburgh. This defeat was not wholly 
unwelcome to Charles in the circumstances ; in the following 
summer, during Cromwell’s advance to the north, he shook off 
the Presbyterian influence, and on the 31st of July 1651 marched 
south into England with an army of about 10,000 commanded 
by David Leslie. He was proclaimed king at Carlisle, joined 
by the earl of Derby in Lancashire, evaded the troops of Laml>ert 
and Harrison in Cheshire, marched through Shropshire, meeting 
with a rebuff at Shrewsbury^ and entered Worcester with a 
small, tired and dispirited force of only 16,000 men (22iid of 
August). Here the decisive battle, which ruined his hopes, and 
in which Charles distinguished himself by conspicuous courage 
and fortitude, was fought on the 3rd of September. After leading 
an unsuccessful cavalry charge against the enemy he fled, about 
6 P.M., accompanied by Buckingham, Derby, Wilmut, Lauder- 
dale and others, towards Kidderminster, taking refuge at White- 
ladies, about 25 m. from Worcester, where he separated himself 
from all his followers except Wilmot, concealing himself in the 
famous oak during the 6th of September, moving subsequently 
to Boscobel, to Moseley and Bentley Hall, and thence, disguised 
as Miss Lane’s attendant, to Abbots Leigh near Bristol, to Trent 
in Somersetshire, and finally to the George Inn at Brighton, 
having been recognizecl during -the forty-one days of his wander- 
ings by about fifty persons, none of whom, in spite of the reward 
of £1000 offered for his capture, or of the death penalty threatened 
for aiding his concealment, had betrayed him. 

He set sail from Shoreham on the 15th of October 1651, and 
landed at Fecamp in Normandy the next day. He resided 
at Paris at St Germain till June 1654, in inactivity, unable to 
make any further effort, and living with difficulty on a grant 
from Louis XIV. of 600 livres a month. Various missions to 
foreign powers met with failure ; he was excluded from Holland 
by the treaty made with England in, April 1654, and he antici- 
pated his expulsion from France, owing to the new relations of 
friendship established with Ciomwell, by quitting the country 
in July. He visited his sister^ the princess of Orange, at Spa, and 
went to Aix-la-Chapelle, thence finally proceeding in November 
to Cologne, where he was hospitably received. The conclusion 
of Cromwell’s treaty, with France in October 1655, and the 
war between England and Spain, gave hope of aid from the 
latter power. In April 1656 Charles went to Bruges, and on the 
7th of February 1658 to Brussels, where he signed a treaty with 
Don John of Aurtria, governor of the Spanish Netherlancfs, by 
which he received an allowance in place of his French pension 
and undertook to assemble all his subjects in France in aid of 
the Spanish against the French. This plan, however, came to 
nothing; projected risings in England were betrayed, and hy 
the capture of Dunkirk m June 1658, after the battle of the 
Dupes, by the French and Cromwdl’s Ironsides, the Spanish 
cause in Flanders was ruined. 

As long as Cromwell hved there appeared little hope of the 
restoration of the monarchy, and Charles aiul Hyde had been 
awaro ot the plots for assassination, which h^ aroused no 
disapproyaJ. By the. protector, death on the 3rd of Septembef 
1^58 the scene if^as wholly changed, and amidst the consequent 
confusion of factions the cry for the f estoration of the monarchy 
grew daily in strength. The premptee royafist riaietgi howevetj^ 
m, August xd59 was defeated, anq dmrfes> who bad await4Mi 


the result on the coast of Brittany, proceeded to Fuenterrabia 
on the Spanish frontier, where Mazarin and Xuis de Haro were 
negotiating the treaty of the Pyrenees, to induce both powers to 
support his cause ; but the failure of the attempt in England 
ensured the rejection of his request, and he returned to 
Brussels in December, visiting his mother at Paris on the way. 
Events had meanwhile developed fast in favour of a restoration. 
Charles, by Hyde’s advice, had not interfered in the movement, 
and had avpided inconvenient concessions to the various factions 
by referring all to a “ free parliament.” He left Brussels for 
Breda, and issued in April 1^0, together with, the letters to the 
council, the offioers of tlic army and the houses of parliament 
and the city, the declaration of an amnesty for all except those 
specially exduded afterwards by parliament, which referred to 
parliament the settlement of estates and promised a liberty to 
tender consciences in matters of religion not contrary to the 
peace of the kingdom. 

On the 8th of May Charles IL was proclaimed king in West- 
minster Hall and elsewhere in London. On the 24th he sailed 
from the Hague, landing on the 26th at Dover, where he was met 
by Monk, whom he saluted as father, and by the mayor, from 
whom he accepted a “ very rich bible,” “ the thing that he 
loved above all things in the world.” He reached London on 
the 29th, his thirtieth birthday, arriving with the procession, 
amidst general rejoicings and through a lane of happy faces,” 
at seven in the evening at Whitehall, where the houses of 
parliament awaited his coming, to offer in the name of the 
nation their congratulations and allegiance. 

No event in the history of England had been attended wiUi 
more lively and general rejoicing than Charles’s restoration, and 
none was destined to cause greater subsequent disappointment 
and disillusion. Indolent, sensual and dissipated by nature, 
Charles’s vices had greatly increased during his exile abroad, 
and were now, with the great turn of fortune which gave him 
full opportunity to indulge them, to surpass all the bounds of 
decency and control. A long residence till the age of thirty 
abroad, together with his French blood, had made him politically 
more of a foreigner than an Englishman, and he returned to 
England ignorant of the English constitution, a Roman Catholic 
and a secret adversary of the national religion, and untouched 
by the sentiment of England’s greatness or of patriotism.^ Parc 
selfishness was the basis of his policy both in domestic and 
foreign affairs. Abroad the great national interests were eagerly 
sacrificed for; the sake of a pension, and at home his personal 
ease and pleasure alone decided every measure, and the fa1« of 
every minister and subject. During his exile he had surrounded 
himself with young men of the same spirit as himself, such as 
Buckingham and Bennet, who, without leaving any claim to 
statcsmanslup, inattentive to business, neglectful of Ae national 
interests and national prejudices, became Charles’s chief advisers. 
With them, as with their master, public ofBce was only desiraUe 
as a means of procuring enjoyment, for which an absolute 
monarchy provided the most favourable conditions. $uch 
persons were now, accordingly, destined to supplant the older 
and responsible ministers of the type of Clarendon and Oroopde, 
men of high character and patriotism, who followed definite lines 
of policy, while at the same time the younger men ot ability and 
standing were shut out from office. 

The mrst period of Charles IL’s reign (^660-1667) was that of 
the administration of Lord Clarendon, the principal author of the 
Restoration settlement. The king was granted w large reyenue 
of ^1,300,000. Tlie naval and ^itaiy fqrces were disbanded, 
but (Sarles managed to retain under the name of guards three 
regimcntSjt wWch remained th? nucleus of a standing army. The 
settlement oiE estates on a legal basis provided iH for a laige 
number of the king’s adherents who had unpoyeti^hed thqjpi^v^ 
in hi? cause. The king’s honour was directV involved m t^h 
compensation and,^ept for tl^e gmtificatiqn of a few^iVidualli 
was tarnished by his neglect to ^ord relief. , CWles uflod 
his influence to cany through parliament the act of indemm^t 
and the execution of some of the ^gicides was a measure not motfe 
setere than was tp he expected in the tunf s and drcuin?tan^^j 
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but that of Sir Henry Vane, tifho Was not a regicide and wh^e life 
Charles had promised the piairliainent to spare in case of his con- 
demnation, was brought about by Charles’s personal insistence 
in revenge for the victim’^ high bearing during his trial, and was 
an act of gross cruelty* and perfidy. Charles was in favour of 
rdigious toleration, ahd a declaration issued by him in October 
1660 aroused great hope .*? ; but he made little effort to conciliate 
the Presbyterians or to effect a settlement through the Savoy 
conference, and his real object was to gain power over all the 
factions and fcb free his co-religionists, the Roman Catholics, in 
favour of whom he issued his first declaration of indulgence (26th 
of December 1662), the bill to give effect to it being opposed by 
Clarendon and defeated in the Lords, and being replied to by the 
passing of further acts against religious liberty. Meanwhile the 
plot of Venner and of the Fifth Monarchy men had been suppressed 
m January 1661, and the king was crowned on the 23rd of April 
The convention parliament had been dissolved on the 29th of 
December 1660, and Charles’s first parliament, the Long Parlia- 
ment of the Restoration, which met on the 8th of May 1661 and 
continued till January 1679, declared the command of the forces 
inherent in the crown, repudiated the taking up of arms against 
the king, and repealed in 1664 the Triennial Act, adding only a 
provision that there should not be intermission of parliaments for 
more than three years. In Ireland the church was re-established, 
and a new settlement of land introduced by the Act of Settle- 
ment 1661 and the Act of Explanation 1665. The island was 
excluded from the benefit of the Navigation Laws, and in 1666 the 
importation of cattle and horses into England was forbidden. In 
Scotland episcopacy was set up, the covenant to which Charles 
had taken so many solemn oaths burnt by the common hangman, 
and Argyll brought to the scaffold, while the kingdom was given 
over to the savage and corrupt administration of Lauderdale. 
On the 2rst of May 1662, in pursuance of the pro-French and anti- 
Spanish policy, Charles married Catherine of Braganza, daughter 
of John IV. of Portugal, by which alliance England obtained 
Tangier and Bombay. She brought him no children, arid her 
attractions for Charles were inferior to those of his mistress. Lady 
Castlemaine, whom she was compelled to receive as a lady of her 
bedchamber. In February 1665 the ill-omened war with Holland 
was declared, during the progress of which it became apparent 
how greatly the condition of the national services and the state 
of administration had deteriorated since the Commonwealth, 
and to what extent England was isolated and abandoned abroad, 
Michael de Ruyter, on the 13th of June 1667, carrying out his 
celebrated attack on Chatham and burning several warships. 
The disgrace was unprecedented. Charles did not show himself 
and it was reported that he had abdicated, but to allay the popular 
panic it was given out ** that he was very cheerful that night at 
supper with his mistresses.” The treaty of Breda with Holland 
(21st of July 1667) removed the danger, but not the ignominy, 
and Charles showed the real baseness of his character when he 
joined in the popular outcry against Clarendon, the upright and 
devoted adherent of his father and himself during twenty-five 
years of misfortune, and drove him into poverty and exile in his 
old age, recalling ominously Charles I.’s betrayal of Strafford. 

To Clarendon now succeeded the ministry of Buckingham 
and Arlington, who with lAuderdale, Ashley (afterwards Lord 
Shaftesbury^ and Clifford, constituted the so-called Cabal ministry 
ill 1672. With these advisers Charles entered into those schemes 
$0 antagonistic to the national interests which have disgraced 
his reign. His plan wAs to render himself independent of parKa* 
mept and of the nation by binding hirhself to France apd the 
French policy of aggrandizemefit, and receiving a French pen- 
sion with the Secret mtention as well of introducing the Rbman 
Catholic telkion again into England. In i66x under Clarendon’s 
rule, the evS precedent had been admitted of receiving money 
froin France, m 1662 Dunkirk had been sold to Louis, and in 
February t 66 j dilriiig the Dutph War a secret alliance had been 

« e with Louis, Charles proniising him a frw hand in the 
terlandi and Louis undertaking to support Chhrles's defeigrts 
J' in or out of the kirigdoni/^ In January x668 Sir W. Temple 
had made with Sweden arid Holknd the Triple Alliance against 


the encroachments and aggrandizement of France, but this 
national policy was soon upset by the king’s own secret plans. 
In 1668 the conversion of his brother James to Romanism became 
known to Charles. Already in 1662 the king had sent Sir Richard 
Bellings to Rome to arrange the terms of England’s conversion, 
and now in 1668 he was in correspondence with Oliva, the general 
of the Jesuits in Rome, through James de la Cloche, the eldest 
of his natural sons, of whom he had become the father when 
scarcely sixteen during his residence at Jersey. On the 25th of 
January 1669, at a secret meeting between the two ro)ml brothers, 
with Arlington, Clifford and Arundell of Wardour, it was deter- 
mined to announce to Louis XIV. the projected conversion of 
Charles and the realm, and subsequent negotiations terminated 
in the two secret treaties of Dover. The first, signed only, among 
the ministers, by Arlington and Clifford, the rest not being 
initiated, on the 20th of May 1670, provided for the return of 
England to Rome and the joint attack of Finance and 
England upon Holland, England’s ally, together with Charles’s 
support of the Bourbon claims to the throne of Spain, while 
Charles received a pension of £200,000 a year. In the second, 
signed by Arlington, Buckingham, Lauderdale and Ashley on the 
31st of December 1670, nothing was said about the conversion, and 
the pension provided for that purpose was added to the military 
subsidy, neither of these treaties being communicated to parlia- 
ment or to the nation. An immediate gain to Charles was the 
acquisition of another mistress in the person of Louise de 
K^roiialle, the so-called ‘‘ Madam Carwell,” who had accompanied 
the duchess of Orleans, the king’s sister, to Dover, at the time of 
the negotiations, and who joined Charles’s seraglio, being created 
duchess of Portsmouth, and acting as the agent of the French 
alliance throughout the reign. 

On the 24th of October 1670, at the very time that these 
treaties were in progress, Charles opened parliament and obtained 
a vote of £800,000 on the plea of supporting the Triple Alliance. 
Parliament was prorogued in April 1671, not assembling again 
till February 1673, 2nd of January 1672 was announced 

the ” stop of the exchequer,” or national bankruptcy, one of 
the most blameworthy and unscrupulous acts of the reign, by 
which the payments from the exchequer ceased, and large 
numbers of persons who had lent to the government were thus 
ruined. On the reassembling of parliament on the 4th of 
February 1673 ^ strong opposition was shown to the Cabal 
ministry which had been constituted at the end of 1672. The 
Dutch War, declared on the 17th of March 1672, though the com- 
mercial and naval jealousies of Holland had certainly not dis- 
appeared in England, was unpopular because of the alliance with 
France and the attack upon Protestantism, while the king’s 
second declaration of indulgence (15th of March 1672) aroused 
still further antagonism, was declared illegal by the parliament, 
and was followed up by the Test Act, which obliged James and 
Clifford to resign their offic'es. In February 1674 the war with 
Holland was closed by the treaty of London or of Westminster, 
though Charles still gave Louis a free hand in his aggressive 
policy towards the Netherlands, and the Cabal was driven 
from office. Danby (afterwards duke of Lfeeds) now became 
chief minister ; but, though in reality a strong supporter of the 
natiohal policy, he could not hope to keep his place without 
acquiescence in the king’s schemes. In November 1675 Charlp 
again prorogued parliament, and did not summon it again till 
February 1677, when it was almost immediately prorogued. 
On the 17th of February 1676, with Danby’s knowledge, Charles 
concluded a further treaty with Louis by which he undertook to 
subordinate entirely his foragn polity to that of France, and 
received an annual pension of £100,000. On the other hand, 
Danby succeeded in effecting the marriagt (4th of Novem^r 
1677) between William of Orange and the princess Maty*# Tvhich 
proved the most iifiportant pofitical event in the whole Yeign. 
Louis revenged himself by intriguing the Opposition and 
by turning bife, streams of gold in that direction, rind a further 
treaty with Ftance fot the annual payment to Charies Of £;^oo,ooo 
and the dispnssal Of his parliament^ concluded on the 17th of 
May t 6 yi, was not executed. LoUis tuade peace Holland 
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at Nijmwegen on the loth of August, and punished Danby by ! 
disclosing his secret negotiations, thus causing the minister's 
fall and impeachment. To save Danby Charles now prorogued 
the parliament on the 30th of December, dissolving it on the 24th 
of January 1679. 

Meanwhile the ** Popish Plot,” the creation of a band of 
impostors encouraged by Shaftesbury and the most violent 
and unscrupulous of the extreme Protestant party in order 
to exclude James from the throne, had thrown the whole 
country into a panic. Charles's conduct in this conjuncture 
was highly characteristic and was marked by his usual cynical 
selfishness. He carefully refrained from incurring suspicion 
and unpopularity by opposing the general outcry, and though 
he saw through the imposture from the beginning he made no 
attempt to moderate the popular frenzy or to save the life of any 
of the victims, his co-religionists, not even intervening in the 
case of Lord Stafford, and allowing Titus Oates to be lodged 
at Whitehall with a pension. His policy was to take advantage 
of the violence of the faction, to ” give them line enough,” i 
to use his own words, to encourage it rather than repress it, I 
with the expectation of procuring finally a strong royalist re- 
action. In his resistance to the great movement for the exclusion 
of James from the succession, Charles was aided by moderate 
men such as Halifax, who desired only a restriction of James’s 
powers, and stUl more by the violence of the extreme exclusionists 
themselves, who headed by Shaftesbury brought about their 
own downfall and that of their cause by their support of the 
legitimacy and claims of Charles’s natural son, the duke of 
Monmouth. In 1679 Charles denied, in council, bis supposed 
marriage with Lucy Walter, Monmouth’s mother, his declarations 
being published in 1680 to refute the legend of the black box 
which was supposed to contain the contract of marriage, and 
told Burnet he would rather see him hanged than legitimize him. 
He deprived him of his general’s commission in consequence 
of his quasi-royal progresses about the country, and in December 
on Monmouth’s return to England he was forbidden to appear at 
court. In February 1679 the king had consented to order James 
to go abroad, and even approved of the attempt of the primate 
and the bishop of Winchester to convert him to Protestantism. 
To weaken the opposition to his government Charles accepted 
Sir W. Temple’s new scheme of governing by a council which in- 
cluded the leaders of the Opposition, and which might have be- 
come a rival to the parliament, but this was an immediate failure. 
In May 1679 he prorogued the new parliament which had 
■attainted Danby, and in July dissolved it, while in October he 
prorogued another parliament of the same mind till January and 
finally till October 1680, having resolved “ to wait till this violence 
should wear off.” He even made overtures to Shaftesbury in 
November 1679, but the latter insisted on the deppture of both 
the queen and James. All attempts at compromise failed, and 
on the assembling of the parliament in October 1680 the Exclusion 
Bill passed the Commons, being, however, thrown out in th6 Lords 
through the influence of Halifax. Charles dissolved the parlia- 
ment in January 1681, declaring that he would never give his 
consent to the Exclusion Bill, and summoned another at Oxford, 
which met there on the 21st of March 1681, Shaftesbury’s faction 
arriving accompanied by armed bands. Charles expressed his 
willingness to consent to the handing over of the administration 
to the control of a Protestant, in the case of a Roman Catholic 
sovereign, but the Opposition insisted on Charles’s nomination 
of Monmouth as his successor, and the parliament was accordingly 
ante more (28th of March) dissolved by Charles, while a royal 
proclamation ordered to be read in all the churches proclaimed 
the ill-deeds of the parliament and the king’s affection for the 
Protestant religion. 

Charles’s tenacity and clever tact were now rewarded. A, 
greai^ popular reaction ensued in favour of the monarchy, and 
a large number of loyal addresses were sent in> most of them 
Oondehming the Exclusion Bill- Shaftesbury was imprisoned, 
and though the Middlesex jury threw out his indictment and 
he was liberated, he never recovered his power, and in October 
^ t6%2 left England for ever. The Exclusion Bill and the limitation 


of James's powers were no more heard of, and full liberty was 
granted to the king to pursue the retrograde and arbitrary policy 
to which his disposition naturally inclined. In Scotland James 
set up a tyrannical administration of the worst type. The rOyal 
enmity towards William of Orange was increased by a visit erf 
the latter to England in July, No more parliaments were called, 
and Charles subsisted on his permanent revenue and his French 
pensions. He continued the policy of double-dealing and 
treachery, deceiving his ministers as at the treaty of Dover, 
by pretending to support Holland and Spain while he was 
secretly engaged to Louis to betray them. On the 22nd of March 
t68i he entered into a compact with Louis whereby he undertook 
to desert his allies and offer no resistance to French aggressions. 
In August he joined with Spain and Holland in a manifesto 
against France, while secretly for a million livres he engaged 
himself to Louis, and in 1682 he proposed himself as arbitrator 
with the intention of treacherously handing over Luxemburg 
to France, an offer which was rejected owing to Spanish suspicions 
of collusion. In the event, Charles’s duplicity enabled Louis to 
seize Strassburg in 1681 and Luxemburg in 1684. The govern- 
ment at home was carried on principally by Rochester, Sunder- 
land and Godolphin, while Guilford was lord chancellor and 
Jeffreys lord chief justice. The laws against the Nonconformists 
were strictly enforced. In order to obtain servile parliaments and 
also obsequious juries, who with the co-operation of judges of the 
stamp of Jeffreys could be depended upon to carry out the wishes 
of the court, the borough charters were confiscated, the charter 
of the city of London being forfeited on the 12th of June 1683. 

The popularity of Charles, now greatly increased, was raised 
to national enthusiasm by the discovery of the Rye House plot 
in 1683, said to be a scheme to assassinate Charles and James 
at an isolated house on the high road near Hoddesdon in Hert- 
fordshire as they returned from Newmarket to London, among 
those implicated being Algernon Sidney, Lord Russell and 
Monmouth, the two former paying the death penalty and 
Monmouth being finally banished to the Hague. The administra- 
' tion became more and more despotic, and Tangier was abandoned 
in order to reduce expenses and to increase the forces at home 
for overawing opposition. The first preliminary steps were now 
taken for the reintroduction of the Roman Catholic religion. 
Danby and those confined on account of participation in the 
popish plot were liberated, and Titus Oates thrown into prison. 
A scheme was announced for withdrawing the control of the army 
in Ireland from Rochester, the lord-lieutenant, and placing it in 
the king’s own hands, and the commission to which the king had 
delegated ecclesiastical patronage was revoked. In May 1684 
the office of lord high admiral, in spite of the Test Act, was again 
given to James, who had now returned from Scotland. To all 
appearances the same policy afterwards pursued so recklessly 
and disastrously by James was now cautiously initiated by 
Charles, who, however, not being inspired by the same religious 
zeal as his brother, and not desiring “ to go on his travels again,” 
would probably have drawn bock pnidently before his mrone 
was endangered. The developments of this movement were, 
however, now interrupted by the death of Charles after a short 
illness on the 6th of February 1685. He was buried on the 17th 
in Henry VII.’s chapel in Westminster Abbey with funeral 
ceremonies criticized oy contemporaries as mean and wanting 
in respect, but the scantiness of which was probably owing to 
the fact that he had died a Roman Catholic. 

On his death^bed Charles had at length declared himself an 
adherent of that religion and had received the last rites according 
to the Romanist usage. There appears to be no trustworthy 
record of his formal conversion, assigned to various tunes and 
various agencies. As a youth, says Clarendon, *’thc iU**bred 
familiarity of the Scotch divines had given him a distaiste ’’ for 
Presbyterianism, which he indeed declared no ie%ion Idr 
gentlemen,” and the mean figure which the fallen national 
church in exile repelled him at the same time that he vmM 
attracted by the ‘^^nteel part of the Catholic religion.” With 
Charies relij^on was not tl^ serious matteor st was with James, 
and was largely regarded from the political aspect and from that 
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of ease and personal oonvenience. Presbyterianism oonstitoted 
a dangerous encroachment on the royal prerogative ; the national 
church and the cavalier party were indeed the natural supporters 
of the authority of the crown, but on the other hand they refused 
to countenance the dependence upon France ; Roman Catholi- 
cism at that rnooMmt was the obvious medium of governing 
without parliameaits, of French pensions and of reigning without 
trouble, and wai naturally the faith of Charles’s choice. Of the 
two papers in^defence of the Roman Catholic religion in Charles’s 
own hand, published by James, Halifax says though neither 
his temper nor education made him very fit to be an author, 
yet in iMs case . , . he might write it all himself and yet not 
one word of it his own. . . 

Of his amours and mistresses the same shrewd observer of 
human character, who was also well acquainted with the king, 
declares that his inclinations to love were the effects of health 
and a good constitution with as little mixture of the serapkte 
part as ever man had. ... I am apt to think his stayed as much 
as any man’s ever did in the Imet region.” His health was the 
one subject to which he gave unremitting attention, and his fine 
constitution and devotion to all kinds of sport and physical 
exercise kept off the effects of uncontrolled debauchery for 
thirty years. In later years the society of his mistresses seems 
to have been chiefly acceptable as a means to avoid business 
and petitioners, and in the case of the duchess of Portsmouth 
was the price paid for ease and the continuance of the French 
pensions. His ministers he never scrupled to sacrifice to his ease. 
The love of ease exercised an entire sovereignty in his thoughts. 
“ The motive of his giving bounties was rather to make men 
less uneasy to him than more easy to themselves.” He would 
rob his own treasury and take bribes to press a measure through 
the counciL He had a natural affability, but too general to be 
much valued, and he was fickle and deceitful. Neither gratitude 
nor revenge moved him, and good or ill services left little im- 
pression on his mind. Halifax, however, concludes by d^iring 
to moderate the roughness of his picture by emphasiring the 
excellence of his intellect and memory and his mechanical talent, 
by deprecating a too censorious judgment and by dwelling upon 
the disadvantages of liis bringing up, the difficulties and tempta- 
tions of his position, and on the fact that his vices were those 
common to human frailty. His capacity for king-craft, know- 
ledge of the world, and easy address enabled him to surmount 
difficulties and dangers which would have proved fatal to his 
father or to his brother. ‘‘It was a common saying that he 
could send away a person better pleased at receiving nothing 
than those in the good king his father’s time that had requests 
granted them,” ^ and his good-humoured tact and familiarity 
compensated for and concealed his ingratitude and perfidy and 
preserved his popularity. He had good taste in art and literature, 
was fond of chemistry and science, and the Royal Society was 
founded in bis reign. According to Evelyn he was “ d^bonnaire 
and easy of access, n^rally kind-hearted and possessed an 
excellent temper,” virtues which covered a multitude of sins. | 

These small traits of amiability, however, which pleased his 
contemporaries, cannot disguise for us the broad lines of Charles’s 
Career and character. How far the extraordinary corruption 
of private morals which has gained for the restoration period 
so unenviable a notoriety was owing to the king’s own example 
of fla^pnt debauchery, how far to the natural reaction from an 
artificial Puritanism, is uncertain, but it is incontestable that 
Charles’s cynical selfishness was the chief cause of the degradation 
of public life which marks his reign, and of the disgraceful and 
uitBcnipulous betrayal of the national interests which raised 
France to a threatening predonsinance and imperilled the very 
existence of Britain for generations^ The reign ^ his predecessor 
Charles 1 ., and even of that of his successor fames IL, with 
their mistaken principles and ideals, have a savii^ 
wholly wantii^ in tbnt of Charles IL, and the admmistmtioia 
rtf Cromwell, in spite of the popularity of the restoration, was 
soon regretted. “ AJJtey Piinoe/’ writes Bepys, “no Council, 
no money, no at hotm or abroad, It is strange 

^ Mtm, of AU$Awy, p. 95. 


how . . . everybody do nowadays reflect upon Oliver and 
commend him, what brave things he did and made all the 
neighbour princes fear him ; while here a prince, come in with 
all the love and prayers and good liking of his people * . hath 
lost all so soon. . . 

Charles IL had no children by his queen. By his numerous 
mis^esses he had a large illegitimate progeny. By Barbara 
Villiers, Mrs Palmer, afterwards countess of Castlemaine and 
duchess of Cleveland, mistress in Hire till she was superseded by 
the duchess of Portsmouth, he had Charles Fitzroy, duke of 
Southampton and Cleveland, Henry Fitzroy, duke of Grafton, 
George Fitzroy, duke of Northumberland, Anne, countess of 
Sussex, Charlotte, countess of Lichfield, and Barbara, a mm ; 
by Louise de K^roualle, duchess of Portsmouth, Charles Lennox, 
duke of Richmond ; by Lucy Walter, James, duke of Monmouth 
and Buccleuch, and a daughter ; by Nell Gwyn, Charles Beau- 
clerk, duke of St Albans, and James Beauclerk ; by Catherine 
Peg, Charles Fitz Cliarles, earl of Plymouth ; by Lady Shannon, 
Charlotte, countess of Yarmouth ; by Mary Davis, Mary Tudor, 
countess of Derwentwater. 
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CHARLES L and IL, kings of France. By tlie French, Charles 
the Great, Roman emperor and king of the Franks, is reckoned the 
first of the series of French kings named Charles (see Ciiarle- 
magne). Similarly the emperor Charles II. the Bald {q>v.) is 
reckoned as Charles II. of France. In some enumerations the 
emperor Charles III. the Fat {q.n,) is reckoned as Charles II. of 
France, Charlemagne not being included in the list, and Charles 
the Bald being styled Charles I. 

CHARLES III., the Simple (879-929), king of France, was a 
posthumous son of Louis the Stammerer and of his second wife 
Adelaide. On the deposition of Charles the Fat in 887 he was 
excluded frorp the throne by his youth ; but during the reign of 
Odo, who had succeeded Charles, he succeeded in gaining , the 
recognition of a certain number of notables, and in securing his 
coronation at Reims on the 28th of January 893. He now 
obtained the alliance of the emperor, and forced Odo to cede 
part of Neustria. In 898, by the death of his rival (Jam r), he 
obtained possession of the whole kingdom^ His most important ^ 
act was the treaty of Saint-Clair-sur-Epte with the Normans in 
;9ti. Some of them were baptized ; the territory which was 
afterwards known as the duchy of Normandy was ceded to theta ; 
but the story of the marriage of their chief Rollo with a sister of 
the king, related by the chronicler Dudo of Saint Quentin, is 
Very doubtful. The same year Charles, on the invitation bf the 
barons, took possession of the kingdom of Lotharti^^ In pao 
the ba^ond, jealous of the growth of the royal authority and 
discontented with* the favour shown by the ku^ to his OQUasellor 
Hi^ano, rebelled, and in 920 elected Robert, biiother of King 
Odo, m pltm of Charies* Robert was killed in the battle of 
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Soissom^ but the vktoiy remained with his party^ who elected 
Rudolph) duke of Burgundy^ king. In his extremity Charles 
trusted himself to Herl^rt, count of Vcrmandois, who deceived 
him, and threw him into confinement at Chateau*Thierry and 
. afterwards at P^ronne. In the latter town he died on the 7th 
of October 929. in 907 he had married Frederona, sister of 
Bovo, bishop of Chalons. After her death he married Eadgyfu 
(Odgiva), daughter of Edward the Elder, king of the English, who 
was the mother of Louis IV. 

See A. Eckel. Charles le Sample (Pans, 1809). 

CHARLES IV. (1294-1328), king of France, called The Fair, 
was the third and youngest son of Philip IV. and Jeanne of 
Navarre. In 1316 he was created count of La Marche, and 
succeeded his toother Philip V. as king of France and Navarre 
early in 1322. He followed the policy of his predecessors in 
enforcing the royal authority over the nobles, but the machinery 
of a centralized government strong enough to hold the nobility 
in check increased the royal expenditure, to meet which Charles 
had recourse to doubtful financial expedients. At the beginning 
of his reign he ordered a recast of the coinage, with serious 
results to commerce ; civil officials were deprived of offices, 
which had been conferred free, but were now put up to auction ; 
duties were imposed on exported merchandise and on goods 
brought into Paris ; the practice of e3cacting heavy fines was 
encouraged by making the salaries of the magistrates dependent 
on them and on the pretext of a crusade to free Armenia from 
the Turks, Charles obtained from the pope a tithe levied on the 
clergy, the proceeds of which he kept for his own use ; he also 
confiscated the property of the Lombard bankers who had been 
invited to France by his lather at a time of financial crisis. The 
history of the assemblies summoned by Charles IV. is obscure, 
but in 1326, on the outbreak of war with England, an assembly 
of prelates and barons met at Meaux. Commissioners were 
afterwards despatched to the provinces to state the position of 
affairs and to receive complaints. The king justified his failure 
to summon the estates on the ground of the expense incurred 
by provincial deputies. The external politics of his reign were 
not marked by any striking events. He maintained excellent 
relations with Pope John XXII., who made overtures to him, 
indirectly, offering his support in case of his candidature for the 
imperial crown. Charles tried to form a party in Italy in support 
of the pope against the emperor Louis IV. of Bavaria, but 
failed. A treaty with the English which secured the district 
of Agenais for France was followed by a feudal war in Guienne. 
Isabella, Charleses sister and the wife of Edward II., was sent 
to France to negotiate, and with her brother’s help arranged the 
final conspiracy against her husband. Charles’s first wife was 
Blanche, daughter of Otto IV., count of Burgundy, and of 
Matilda (Mahaut), countess of Artois, to whom he was married 
in 1307. In May 1314, by order of King Philip IV., she was 
arrested and imprisoned in the Chateau-Gaillard with her sister- 
in-law Marguerite, daughter of Robert IL, duke of Buigundy, 
and wife of Louis Hutin, on the charge of adultery with two 
gentlemen of the royal household, Philippe and Gautier d’Aunai. 
Jeanne, sister of Marguerite and wife of Philip the Tall, was 
also arrested for not having denounced the culprits, and im- 
prisoned at Dourdan. The two knights ‘were put to the torture 
and executed, and their goods confiscated. It is impossible 
to say how far the charges were true. Tradition has involved 
and obscured the story, which is the or^in of the legend of the 
tour de Nesle made famous by the drama of A. Dumas the elder. 
Marguerite died shortily in prison ; Jeaiine was declared innocent 
hy the parlement and returned to her husband. Blanche was 
stH! in prison when Charles became king. He induced Pope 
John XXII. to declare the marriage null, on the ground , that 
Blaripjb^e^s mother had been his godmother. Blanche died in 
1326, still in confinement, though at the last in the abbey of 
Mautmfeen. 

In 1^22, fimed from his first marriage, Charlte married his 
dousin/Ma^ of Luxembuig^ daughter of the emperor fieniy Vlj 
and upon her death, two years later, Jeanine, daughter of Louis, 
count of Evreux. Charles IV. died at Vincennes on the ist of 


February 1 328. He left no issue by his firet two wives to succeed 
him, and daughters only by Jeanne of Evreux. He was the last 
of the direct line of Capetians. 

Sec A. d'Herbomey, “ Notes et documents pour servir k rhistoire 
des rms fils dt Philippe le Bel." ih Bibl. de r£col§ dss Chattss (llx. 
pp. 479 seq. and 68g aeq.) ; do Br^quigny, “ aur les 

«iifi6t€nds entre la France et rAuRleteiTc sous le ritgne de Charles 
le Bel/* in Mim. de V Acad, des I^iscriptions (xli. pp, ^41 -(^92) ; 
H. Lot, “ Projets de crusade sous Charles le Bel et sous PhiHppe de 
Valois " {Bihl. de Vltcole des CharUs, xx pp. 303-50U) ; ** Chronique 
pansiennc anonyme de 1316 d 1339 . . od. Hellot in AUm. de 
la soc, de I'kisL de Pans (xi., 1884. pp. i“207). 

CHARLES V. (1337-1380), king of France, called Tim Wise, 
was bom at the chateau of Vincennes on the arst of January 
1337, the son of John II. and Bonne of Luxemburg. In 1349 
he became dauphin of the Viennois by purchase from Humbert 
II., and in 1355 he was created duke of Normandy. At the battle 
of Poitiers (1356) his father ordered him to leave the field when 
the battle turned against the French, and he was thus saved 
from the imprisonment that overtook his father. After arranging 
for the government of Normandy he proceeded to Paris, where 
he took the title of lieutenant of the kingdom. During the years 
of John II. 's imprisonment in England Charles was virtually 
king of France. He summoned the states-general to northern 
France (Langue d’oil) to Paris in October 1356 to obtaih men and 
money to carry on the war. But under the leadership of Etienne 
Marcel, provost of the Parisian merchants and president of the 
third estate, and Robert le Coq, bishop of Laon, president of the 
<^l®tgy, a partisan of Charles of Navarre, the states refused any 
“ aid ” except on conditions which Charles declined to accept. 
They demanded the dismissal of a number to the royal ministers ; 
the establishment of a commission elected from the three estates 
to regulate the dauphin’s administration, and of another board 
to act as council of war ; also the release of Charics the Bad, 
king of Navarre, who had been imprisoned by King John. The 
estates of Languedoc, summoned to Toulouse, also made protests 
against misgovernment, but they agreed to raise a war-levy on 
terms to which the dauphin acceded. Charles sought the 
alliance of his uncle, the emperor Charles IV., to whom he did 
homage at Metz as dauphin of the Viennois, and he was also maide 
imperial vicar of Dauphin^, thus acknowledging the imperial 
jurisdiction. But be gained small material advantage from 
these proceedings. Tto states 'general were again convoked 
in February 1357. Their demands were more moderate than 
in the preceding year, but they nominated members to replace 
certain obnoxious persons on the ro3ral council, demanded the 
right to assemble without the royal summons, and certain 
administrative reforms. In return they promised to raise and 
finance an army of 30,000 men, but the money-— a. tithe levied 
on the annual revenues of the clergy and nobility — ^voted for 
this object was not to pass through the dauphin’s hands. Charles 
appeared to consent, but the agreement was annulled by letters 
from King John, announcing at the same time the conchision 
of a two years’ truce, and Sie reformers failed to secure their 
ends. Charles had escaped from their power by leaving Paris, 
but he returned for a new meeting of the estates in the autumn 
of * 357 * 

Meanwhile Charles of Navarre had been released by his paxtir 
sans, and allyi^ himself with Marcel had become a popular 
hero in Paris, TTie dauphin was obliged to receive him and to 
undergo an apparent reconciliation. In Paris il&tieime Marcel 
was supreme. Ue forced his way into tile dauphin’s palace 
(February 1358), and Charles’s servant, Jean de Gonflans, 
marshal to Chiiitifagne, and Robert de Ckrmont, marshal of 
Normandy, were murdered before his eyes. Chail^ was power- 
less open^ to resent these outragea, but be obtained from the 
provincial assemblies the money refus^ him by 1^ states'** 
genertoi, arid deferred his^ vengeance untd the dissensions of bis 
enemies should ofiBer him an opportunity. Charles of Navarre, 
now in league with the English and master of, lower Normandy 
and of the approaches to Paris^ returned to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city, and Marcel found hmself driven* to 
avowed co-operation with the dauphin’s enemies, the English 
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and tile Navarrcse* Chaiits had been compelled in March to 
take the title of regent to prevent the possibility of further inter- 
vention from King John, In defiance of a recent ordinance 
prohibiting provincial assemblies, he presided over the estates 
of Picardy and Artois, and then over those of Champagne. 
The states-general of *358 were summoned to Compi^gne instead 
of Paris, and granted a large aid. The condition of northern 
France was rendered more desperate by the outbreak (May- 
June 1358) of the peasant revolt known as the Jacquerie, which 
was represscMi with a barbarity far exceeding the excesses of the 
rebels. Within the walls of Paris Jean Maillart had formed a 
royalist party ; Marcel was assassinated (31st July 1358), and 
the dadphm entered Paris in the following month. A reaction 
in Charles’s favour had set in, and from the estates of 1359 he 
regained the authority he had lost. It was with their full con- 
currence that he restored their honours to the officials who had 
been dismissed by the estates of 1356 and 1357. They supported 
him in repudiating the treaty of London (1359), which King John 
had signed in anxiety for his personal freedom, and voted money 
unconditionally for the continuation of the war. From this time 
the estates were only once convoked by Charles, who contented 
himself thenceforward by appeals to the assembly of notables 
or to the provincial bodies. Charles of Navarre was now at open 
war with uie regent ; Edward III. landed at Calais in October ; 
and a great part of the country was exposed to double depreda* 
tions from the English and the Navarrese troops. In the scarcity 
of money Charles had recourse to the debasement of the coinage, 
which suffered no less than twenty-two variations in the two years 
before the treaty of Br^tigny. This disastrous financial expedient 
was made good later, the coinage being established on a firm 
basis during the last sixteen years of Charles’s reign in accordance 
with the principles of Nicolas Oresme. On the conclusion of 
peace King John was restored to France, but, being unable to 
raise his ransom, he returned in 1364 to England, where he died 
in April, leaving the crown to Charles, who was crowned at 
Reims on the rqth of May. 

The new king found an able servant in Bertrand du Guesclin, I 
who won a victory over the Navarrese troops at Cocherel and | 
took prisoner their best general, Jean de Grailli, captal of Buch. 
The establishment of Charles’s brother, Philip the Bold, in the 
duchy of Burgundy, though it constituted in the event a serious 
menace to the monarchy, put an end to the king of Navarre’s 
ambitions in that direction. A treaty of peace between the two 
kings was signed in 1365, by which Charles of Navarre gave up 
Mantes, Meulan and the county of Longueville in exchange for 
Montpellier. Negotiations were renewed in 1370 when Charles 
of Navarre did homage for his French possessions, though he 
was then considering an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Edward III. Du Guesclin undertook to free France from the 
depredations of the free companies,” mercenary soldiers put 
out of employment by the cessation of the war. An attempt 
to send them on a crusade against the Turks failed, and du 
Guesclin led them to Spain to put Henry of Trastamara on the 
throne of Castile. By the marriage of his brother Philip the 
Bold with Margaret of Flanders, Charles detached the Flemings 
from the English alliance, and as soon as he had restored 
something like order in the internal affairs of the kingdom he 
proVoked a quarrel with the English. The text of the treaty of 
Brdtigny presented technical difl 3 k:ulties of which Charles was 
not slow to avail himself. The Ei^lish power in Guienne was 
weakened by the disastrous Spanish expedition of the Black 
Prince, whom Charles summoned before the parlement of Paris 
in January 1369 to answer the charges preferred against him 
by his subjects, thus expressly repudiating the ^English supre- 
macy in Guienne. War ^as renewed in May after a meeting of 
the states-gencral. Between 1371 and 1373 Poitou and Sain^ 
tonge were reconquer^ by du Guesclin, and soon the English 
had to abandon all their territoiy north of the Garonne. John 
IV. of Brittany (Jean de Montloit) had won his duchy with 
English help by the defeat of Charles of Blois, the French 
nominee, at Auray in 13644 His sympathies remained English, 
but he was now {1373) obliged to take refuge in England, and 


later in Flanders, while the English only retained a footing in 
two or three coast towns. Charles’s generals avoided pitched 
battles, and contented themselves with defensive and guerilla 
tactics, with the result that in 1380 only Bayonne, Bordeaux, 
Brest and Calais were still in English hands. 

Charles had in 1378 obtained proof of Charles of Navarre’s 
treasonable designs. He seized the Norman towns held by the 
Navarrese, while Henry of Trastamara invaded Navarre, and 
imposed conditions of peace which rendered his lifelong enemy 
at last powerless. A premature attempt to amalgamate the 
duchy of Brittany with the French crown failed, Charles siim- 
1 moned the duke to Paris in 1378, and on his non-appearance 
committed one of his rare errors of policy by confiscating his 
duchy. But the Bretons rose to defend their independence, and 
recalled their duke. The matter was still unsettled when Charles 
died at Vincennes on the i6th of September 1380. His health, 
always delicate, had been further weakened, according to 
popular report, by a slow poison prepared for him by the king 
of Navarre. His wife, Jeanne of Bourbon, died in 1378, and 
the succession devolved on their elder son Charles, a boy of 
twelve. Their younger son was Louis, duke of Orleans. 

Personally Charles was no soldier. He owed the signal suc- 
cesses of his reign partly to his skilful choice of advisers and 
administrators, to his chancellors Jean and Guillaume de Dor- 
mans and Pierre d’Orgemont, to Hugues Aubriot, provost of 
Paris, Bureau de la Riviere and others ; partly to a singular 
coolness and subtlety in the exercise of a not over-scrupulous 
diplomacy, which made him a dangerous enemy. He had learnt 
prudence and self-restraint in the troubled times of the regency, 
and did not lose his moderation in success. He modelled his 
private life on that of his predecessor Saint Louis, but was no 
fanatic in religion, for he refused his support to the violent 
methods of the Inquisition in southern France, and allowed the 
Jews to return to the country, at the same time confirming their 
privileges. His support of the schismatic pope Clement VI 1 . 
at Avignon was doubtless due to political considerations, as 
favouring the independence of the Galilean churchw Charles V, 
was a student of astrology, medicine, law and philosophy, and 
collected a large and valuable library at the Louvre. He 
gathered round him a group of distinguished writers and thinkers, 
among whom were Raoul de Presles, Philippe de M^zicres, 
Nicolas Oresme and others. The ideas of these men were applied 
by him to the practical work of administration, though he con- 
fined himself chiefly to the consolidation and improvement of 
existing institutions. The power of the nobility was lessened 
by restrictions which, without prohibiting private wars, made 
them practically impossible. The feudal fortresses were regu- 
larly inspected by the central authority, and the nobles them- 
selves became in many cases paid officers of the king. Charles 
established a merchant marine and a formidable navy, which 
under Jean de Vienne threatened the English coast between 
1377 and 1380. Tlie states-general were silenced and the royal 
prerogative increased ; the royal domains were extended, and 
the wealth of the crown was augmented ; additions were made 
to the revenue by the sale of municipal charters and patents, ; 
and taxation became heavier, since Charles set no limits to the 
gratification of his tastes either in the collection of jewels and 
precious objects, of books, or of his love of building, examples, 
of which are the renovation of the Louvre and the erection of 
the palace of Saint Paul in Paris. 

See the chronicles of Froissart, and of Pierre d’Orgemont (Grandes 
Chroniques de Saint Denis, Paris, voL vi., 1838) ; Christine de Pisanl 
Le Livre des fats et bonnes mceurs du sa^ voy Charles V, written in 
1404, cd. Michaud and Poujoulat, vol. (1836) ; L. Delisle, Mande^ 
ments et actes divers de Charles V (1886) : letters of Charles V. from 
the English archives in ChampoUion-Figeac, jLettrSs de rois e$ de 
retnes, it pp. 167 'seq. ; the anonymous Sbnge du vergier or Sonmium 
viridarU, written in 1376 and giving the political ideas of Oiarlcs V. 
and his advisers ; Relation de la mort de Charles V in Haur6au, 
Notices et exUtaiis, xxxi» PP^ 378-^84 ; Ch. Benpist. La PoHHqm du roi 
Charles V (1874) ; S. Luce. La Prance pendant la guef^e de cent ahs ; 
G. Clement Simori. La Rupture du traiti de Briti^it^^) I A. Vtlitty, 
Rtudei sur le rigime financier d$ la France, vote, ii and ii (1883) ; and 
R. Delachenal) Histoire Charles V (Paris, I9<>8). 
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CHARLKS VL (1368^1422), ktr^ of France, son of Charles V. 
and Jeanne of Bourton, was born in Pans on tiie 3rd of December 
1368. He received the appanage of Dauphin^ at his birth, and 
was thus the first of the princes of France to bear the title of 
dauphin from infancy. Charles V. had entrusted his education 
to Philippe de M6zi6res, and had fixed his majority at fourteen. 
He succeeded to the throne in 1380, at the age of twelve, and 
the royal authority was divided between his paternal uncles, 
Louis, duke of Anjou, John, duke of Berry, Philip the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy,and hismother^s brother, Louis IL,dukeof Bourbon. 
In accordance with an ordinance of the late king the duke of 
Anjou became regent, while the guardianship of the young king, 
together with the control of Paris and Normandy, passed to the 
dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, who were to be assisted by 
certain of the councillors of Charles V. The duke of Berry, 
excluded by this arrangement, was compensated by the govern- 
ment of Languedoc and Guienne. Anjou held the regency for 
a few months only, until the king’s coronation in November 1380. 
He enriched himself from the estate of Charles V. and by exces- 
sive exactions, before he set out in 1382 for Italy to effect the 
coMuest of Naples. Considerable discontent existed in the south 
of France at the time of the death of Charles V., and when the 
duke of Anjou re-imposed certain taxes which the late king had 
remitted at the end of his reign, there were revolts at Puy and 
Montpellier. Paris, Rouen, the cities of Flanders, with Amiens, 
Orleans, Reims and other French towns, also rose (1382) in revolt 
against their masters. The Mailloitns^ as the Parisian insur- 
gents were named from the weapon they used, gained the upper 
hand in Paris, and were able temporarily to make terms, but 
the commune of Rouen was abolished, and the TuchinSy as 
the marauders in Languedoc were called, were pitilessly hunted 
down. Charles VI. marched to the help of the count of Flanders 
against the insurgents headed by Philip van Artevelde, and 
gained a complete victory at Roosebeke (November 27th, 1382). 
Strengthened by this success the king, on his return to Paris 
in the following January, exacted vengeance on the citizens by 
fines, executions and the suppression of the privileges of the city. 
The help sent by the English to the Flemish cities resulted 
in a second Flemish campaign. In 138^5 Jean de Vienne made 
an unsuccessful descent on the Scottish coast, and Charles 
equipped a fleet at vSluys for the invasion of England, but 
a series of delays ended in the destruction of the ships by the 
English. 

In 1385 Charles VL married Elizabeth, daughter of Stephen II., 
duke of Bavaria, her name being gallicized ds Isabeau. Three 
years later, with the help of his brother, Louis of Orleans, duke 
of Touraine, he threw off the tutelage of his uncles, whom he 
replaced by Bureau de la Riviere and others among his father’s 
counsellors, nicknamed by the royal princes the marmousHs 
because of their humble origin. Two years later he deprived 
the duke of Berry of the government of Languedoc. The opening 
years of Charles VI.’s effective rule promised well, but excess in 
gaiety of all kinds undermined his constitution, and in 1392 he 
had an attack of madness at Le Mans, when on his way to 
Brittany to force from John V. the surrender of his cousin 
Pierre de Craon, who had tried to assassinate the constable 
Olivier de Clisson in the streets of Paris. Other attacks followed, 
and it became evident that Charles was unable permanently to 
sustain the royal authority. Clisson, Bureau de la Riviere, 
Jean de Mercier, and the other tnarmousets were driven from 
office, and the royal dukes regained their power. The rivalries 
between the most powerful of these— ^e duke of Buiguhdy, 
who during the king’s attacks of madness practically ruled the 
country, and the duke of Orleans — were a constant menace to 
peace. In 1396 peace wkh England seemed assured by tiie 
marr^e of Richard 11 . with Charles VL’s daughter Isabella^ 
but tne Lancastrian revolution of 1399 destroyed the diplomatic 
advantages gained by this union. In France the country was 
disturbed by the papal schism. At an assembly of the dei^ 
held in Paris in it was resolved to refuse to recognize the 
authority of Bendict XIII., who succeeded Clement VII. as 
schismatic pope at Avignon4 The question became a party 
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one ; Benedict was supported by Louis of Orleans, while Philip 
the Bold and the university of Paris opposed him. Obedience 
to Benedict’s authority was resumed in 1403, only to be with’* 
drawn again in 1408, when the king declared himself the guardian 
and protector of the French church, which was indeed for a 
time self-governing. Edicts further ext'^nding the royal power 
in ecclesiastical affairs were even issued in 1418, after the schism 
was at an end. 

The king’s intelligence became yearly feebler, and in 1404 
the death of Philip the Bold aggravated the position of affairs. 
The new duke, John the Fearless, did not immediately replace his 
father in general affairs, and the influence of the duke of Orleans 
increased. Queen Isabeau, who h^d generally supported the 
Burgundian party, was now practically separated from her 
husband, whose madness had become pronounced. She was 
replaced by a young Burgundian lady, Odette de Champdivers, 
called by her contemporaries la petite reine, who rescued the king 
from the state of neglect into which he had fallen. Isabeau of 
Bavaria was freely accused of intrigue with the duke of Orleans. 
She was from time to time regent of France, and as her policy 
was directed by personal considerations and by her love of 
splendour she further added to the general distress. The relations 
between John the Fearless and the duke of Orleans became more 
embittered, and on the 23rd of November 1407 Orleans was 
murdered in the streets of Paris at the instigation of his rival. 
The young duke Charles of Orleans married the daughter of the 
Gascon count Bernard VII. of Armagnac, and presently formed 
alliances with the dukes of Berry, Bourbon and Brittany, and 
others who formed the party known as the Armagnacs (see 
Armagnac), against the Burgundians who had gained the upper 
hand in the royal council. In 1411 John the Fearless contracted 
an alliance with Henry IV. of England, and civil war began in 
the autumn, but in 1412 the Armagnacs in their turn sought 
English aid, and, by promising the sovereignty of Aquitaine 
to the English king, gave John the opportunity of posing as 
defender of France. In Paris the Burgundians were hand 
in hand with the corporation of the butchers, who were the 
leaders of the Parisian populace. The malcontents, who took 
their name from one of their number, Cabochc, penetrated into 
the palace of the dauphin Louis, and demanded the surrender 
of the unpopular members of his household. A royal ordinance, 
promising reforms in administration, was promulgated on the 
27th of May 1413, and some of the royal advisers were executed. 
The king and the dauphin, powerless in the hands of Duke 
John and the Parisians, appealed secretly to the Armagnac 
princes for deliverance. 'Fhey entered Paris in September ; the 
ordinance extracted by the Cabochiens was rescinded ; and 
numbers of the insurgents were banished the city. 

In the next year Henry V. of England, after concluding an 
alliance with Burgundy, resumed the pretensions of Edward III. 
to the crown of France, and in 1415 followed the disastrous 
battle of Agincourt. The two elder sons of Charles VI., Louis, 
duke of Guienne, and John^ duke of Touraine, died in 1415 and 
1417, and Charles, count of Ponthieu, became heir apparent. 
Paris was governed by Bernard of Armagnac, constable of 
France, who expelled all suspected of Burgundian sympathies 
and treated Paris like a conquered city. Queen Isabeau was 
imprisoned at Tours, but escaped to Burgundy. The capture 
of Paris by the Burgundians on the 29th of May 1418 was 
followed by a series of horrible massacres of the ArmagiiAcs ; 
and in July Duke John and Isabeau^ who assumed the title 
of regent, entered Paris. Meanwhile Henry V. had completed 
the conquest of Normandy. The murder of John the Fearless in 
1419 under the eyes of the dauphin Charles threw the Bur- 
gundians definitely into the arms of the English, and bis sue* 
ceSsor Philip the Good^ in concert with Queen Isabeau, concluded 
(1420) the treaty of Troyes with Henry V., who becaihe master 
of France, Chiles VI. had long been of no account in the 
government, and the state of neglect in which he existed at 
Senlis induced Henry V. to undertake the re»otganization of 
his household. He came to Paris in September 1422, and died 
on the 2ist of October. 
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The chief authorities for, the reign of Charles VI. fljre : — ^Chronica 
(Jaroli VI written by a monk of Saint Denis, pommisstoned offtciaUy 
to write the history of his time, edited by C. BeHaguet with a French 
translation (6 vols., 1839-1054) ; Jean Juvenal des Ursins, Ckronique, 
printed by B. Godelroy In Hfsfatre ds CharUs VI (1653). chiefly an 
abridgment of the monk of St Denis’s narrative ; a fragment of the 
Grandes Chroniques det Sattti Denis covering the years 1381 to 1383 
(ed. J. Fichon 18^4) ; correspondence of Charles VI. printed by 
ChampoHion-Fi^fOac in Lettres de rots, vol. n. ; Choix de pieces 
inidites rel, au r^gne de Charles VI (2 vols., 1863-1864), edited by 
L. DouSt d’Atpq for the Soci^td de rHiatoire de France ; J. Froissart, 
CArowiows Eng u errand de Monstrelet, ChrqmqMes, covermg the 
first half of the rjth century (Eng. trans., 4 vOls., 1809) ; Ckronique 
des quatrt premters Valois, by an unknown author, ed. S. Luce {18^). 
See E. Lavisse, Hist, de France, iv, 467 seq. : E. Petit, 
‘‘ Stjchirs de Charles VI/’ Btdi. du com. des Pavaux hist. (1893) ; 
Vallet de Viriville, “ Isabeau iie Bavi^e/’ Hevue franpaise (1858- 
1839) ; M. Thibaut, Isabeau de Bavttre (1903). 

CHARLES VII. (1403-1461), king of France, fifth son of 
Charles VI. and Isabeau of Bavaria, was born in Paris on the 
22nd of February 1403. The count of Ponthieu, as he was 
called in his boyhood, was betrothed in 1413 to Mary of Anjou, 
daughter of Louis II., duke of Anjou and king of Sicily, and 
spent the next two years at the Angevin court. He received 
the duchy of Touraine in 1416, and in the next year the death 
of his brother John made him dauphin of France. He became 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom in 1417, and made active 
efforts to combat the complaisance of his mother. He assumed 
the title of regent in December 1418, but his authority in northern 
France was paralysed in 1419 by the murder of John the Fearless, 
duke of Burgundy, in his presence at Montereau. Although the 
deed was not apparently premeditated, as the English and 
Burgundians declared, it ruined Charles’s cause for the time. 
He was disinherited by the treaty of Troyes in f42o, and at the 
time of his father’s death in 1422 had retired to Mehun-sur-Yivre, 
near Bourges, which had be^ the nominal seat of government 
since 1418. He was recognized as king in Touraine, Berry and 
Poitou, in Languedoc and other provinces of southern Pfunce ; 
but the English power in the north was presently increased by 
the provinces of Champagne and Maine, as the result of the 
victories of Crevant (1423) and Vemeuil (1424). The Armagnac 
administrators who had been driven out of Paris by the duke 
of Bedford gathered round the young king, nicknamed the 
king of Bourges/’ hut he was weak in body and mind, and was 
under the domination of Jean Louvet and Tanguy du Chastel, 
the instigators of the murder of John the Fearless, and other 
discredited partisans. The power of these favourites was shaken 
by the influence of the queen’s mother, Yolande of Aragon, 
duchess of Anjou. She sought the alliance of John V,, duke of 
Brittany, who, however, vacillated throughout his life between 
the English and French alliance, concerned chiefly to maintain 
the independence of his duchy. His brother, Arthur of Brittany, 
earl of Richmond (comte de Richemont), was reconciled with the 
king, and became constable in 1425, with the avowed intention 
of making peace between Charlbs VII. and the duke of Burgundy. 
Richemont caused the assassination of Charles’s favourites 
Pierre de Giac and Le Camus de Beaulieu, and imposed one of 
his own choosing, Georges de la Tr^moille, an adventurer who 
rapidly usurped the constable’s power. For five years (1427- 
1432) a private war between these two exhausted the Armagnac 
forces, and central France returned to anarchy. 

Meanwhile Bedford had established settled government 
throughout the north of France, and in 1428 he advanced to 
the sie^e of Orleans. For the movement which Was to lead to 
the deliverance of France from the English invaders, see Joah 
OF Arc. The siege of Orleans was raised by her efforts on the 
8th of May 1429, and two months later Charles VII. was crowned 
at Reims. Charles’s intimate counsellors. La Tr^oiUe and 
Regnault de Chartres, archbishop of Reims, saw their profits 
menaced by the triumphs of Joan of Arc, aj^ accordingly the 
court put every difficulty in the way of her military career, and 
received the news of her capture before Compi^ne (1430) with 
indifference, measures were taken for her deliverance or 
ransom, and Normandy and the Jsle of France, remained m 
English hands. Fifteen ye^ of anarchy and civil war intervened 


before peace was restored. Bands of armed men fighting for 
their own hand traversed the country, and in the ten years 
between 1434 and 1444 the provinces were temorized by these 
icorcheurSf who, with the decline of discipline in the English army, 
were also rectuited from the ranks of tlie invaders. The duke of 
Bedford died in 1435, and in the same year Philip the Good of 
Burgundy concluded a treaty with Charles VII. at Arras, after 
fruitless negotiations for an English treaty. From this time 
Charles’s policy was strengthened. La lYemoille had been 
assassinated in 1433 by the constable’s ordera, with the con- 
nivance of Yolande of Aragon. For his former favourites were 
substituted energetic advisers, his brother-in-law Charles of 
Anjou, Dunois (the famous bastard of Orleans), Pierre de Brez^, 
Richemont and others. Richemont entered Paris on the 13th 
of April 1436, and in the next five years the finance of the 
country was re-established on a settled basis. Charles himself 
commanded the troops who captured Pontoise in 1441, and in 
the next year he made a successful expedition in the south. 

Meanwhile the princes of the blood and the great nobles 
resented the ascendancy of councilbrs and soldiers drawn from 
the smaller nobility and the bourgeoisie. They made a formidable 
league against the crown in 1440 which included Charles I., 
duke of Bourbon, John IL, duke of Alen9on, John IV. of 
Armagnac, and the dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. 'I'he revolt 
broke out in Poitou in 1440 and was known as the Praguerie. 
Charles VIL repressed the rising, and showed great skill with 
the rebel nobles, finally buying them over individually by con- 
siderable concessions. In 1444 a truce was concluded with 
England at Tours, and Qiarles proceeded to organize a regular 
army. The central authonty was gradually made effective, and 
a definite system of payment, by removing the original cause of 
brigandage, and the establishment of a strict discipline learnt 
j perhaps from the English troops, gradually stamped out the most 
I serious of the many evils under which the country had suffered. 
Pierre Bessonneau, and the brothers Gaspard and Jean Bureau 
created a considerable force of artillery. Domestic troubles in 
their own country weakened the English in France. The con- 
quest of Normandy was completed by the battle of Formigny 
(15th of April 1450). Guienne was co;iquered in 1451 by Dunois, 
but not subdued, and another expedition was necessary in 1453, 
when Talbot was defeated and slain at Castillon. Meanwhile 
in 1450 Charles VIL had resolved on the rehabilitation of Joan 
of Arc, thus rendering a tardy recognition of her services. This 
was granted in 1456 by the Holy See. The only foothold retained 
by the English oh French ground was Calais. In its earlier 
stages the deliverance of France from the English had been the 
work of the people themselves. The change which made Charles 
take an active part in public affairs is said to have been largely 
due to the influence of Agnes Sorel, who became his mistress in 
1444 and died in 1450. She was the first to play a public and 
political rdle as mistress of a king of France, and may be said to 
have established a tradition. Pierre de who had had a 

large share in the repression of the Praguerie, obtained through 
her a dominating influence over the king, and he inspired the 
monarch himself and the whole administration with new vigour. 
Charles and Reni of Anjou retired from court, and the greater 
part of the members of the king’s council were drawn from the 
bourgeois classes. The most famous of all these was Jacques 
Coeur (4.0.). It was by the zeal of these councillors that Charles 
obtained the surname of ** The Well-Served.” 

Charles VII. continued his father’s general policy in church 
matters. He desired to lessen the power of the Holy See in 
France and to preserve as far as p^sible the liberties of the 
GalUoan church. With the council of Constance (1414-14x8) 
the great schism was practically healed. Charles, while careful 
to protest against its renewal, supported the anti-paped con- 
tentions of the French members of the council of Basel (1431- 
1449)1 in 1438 he promulgated the Pragmatic Sanction at 
Boui^ea, by which the patronage of ecclesiastical benefices was 
remo^ from the Holy See, while certain interventions of the 
royal power wete admitted. Bishops and abbdts were to be 
elected# in accordance with ancient custom, by their clergy. 
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After the English had evacuated French territory Charles still 
had to cope with feudal revolt, and with the hostility of the 
dauphin, who was in open revolt in 1446, and for the next ten 
years ruled like an independent sovereign in Dauphin6. He took 
refuge in 1457 with Charles’s most formidable enemy, Philip 
of Burgundy. Charles VIL nevertheless found means to prevent 
Philip from attaining his ambitions in Lorraine and in Germany. 
But the dauphin succeeded in embarrassing his father’s policy 
at home and abroad, and had his own party in the court itself. 
Charles VII. died at Mehun-sur-Y^ivre on the 22nd of July 1461* 
He believed that he was poisoned by his son, who cannot, how- 
ever, be accused of anything more than an eager exp)ectation 
of his death. 

Authorities. — The history of the reign of Charles VII. has been 
written by two modern historians, — Vallct de Viriville, Htsiotre de 
Charles VH , . , et de son ^poque (Paris, 3 vols,, 1862-1865), and 
G. du Fresne de Beaucourt, Iltst. de Charles VII (Pans, ^ vols., 
1881-1891). There is abundant contemporary material. The 
herald, Jacques Ic Boiivier or Berry (b. 1386), whose Chromcques du 
feu roi Charles VII was first printed in 1528 as the work of Alain 
Charticr, was an eye-witness of many of the events he described. 
His Recouvrement de Normandie, with other material on the same 
subject, was edited for the “ Rolls ” scries {Chronicles and Memorials) 
by Joseph Stevenson in 1863. The Histotre de Charles VII by Jean 
Charticr, historiographer -royal from 1437, included m the 
Grandes Chromques de Saint-Denis, and was first printed under 
Charticr ’s name by Denis Godefroy, together with other contemporary 
narratives, in 1661 It was re-edited by \'allet de Viriville (Paris, 
3 vols., 1858-1859). With these must bo considered the Burgundian 
chroniclers Enguerrand de Monstrelet, whose chronicle (ed. L. Doufet 
d'Arcq , Pans, 6 vols , 1857-1862) covers the yeais 1400-1444, and 
Georges Chastcllain, the existing fragments of whose chronicle are 
I>ubHshcd in his CEuvres (ed. Kervyn de Lettenhovc ; Brussels, 
8 vols., 1863-1866). For a detailed bibliography and an account 
of prmted and MS. documents see du Fiesne de Beaucourt, already 
cited, also A. Mohnicr, Manuel de bibhographie histonque, iv. 
240-306 

CHARLES VIIL (1470-1498), king of France, was the only son 
of Louis XI. During the whole of his childhood Charles lived far 
from his father at the chateau of Amboise, which was throughout 
his life his favourite residence. On the death of Louis XL in 1483 
Charles, a lad of thirteen, was of age, but was absolutely incapable 
of governing. Until 1492 he abandoned the government to his 
sister Anne of Beaujeu, In 1491 he married Anne, duchess of 
Brittany, who was already betrothed to Maximilian of Austria. 
Urged by his favourite,^ fitienne de Vesc, he then, at the age of 
twenty-two, threw off the yoke of the Beaujeus, and at the same 
time discarded their wise and able policy. But he was a thoroughly 
worthless man with a weak and ill-balanced intellect. He had a 
romantic imagination and conceived vast projects. He proposed 
at first to claim the rights of the house of Anjou, to which Louis 
XI. had succeeded, on the kingdom of Naples, and to use this as a 
stepping-stone to the capture of Constantinpple from the Turks 
and his own coronation as emperor of the East. He sacrificed 
everything to this adventurous policy, signed disastrous treaties 
to keep his hands free, and set out for Italy in 1494. The cere- 
monial side of the expedition being in his eyes the most important, 
he allowed himself to be intoxicated by his easy triumph and 
duped by the Italians. On the i2tl\ of May 1495 he entered 
Naples in great pomp, clothed in the imperial insignia. A general 
coalition was, however, formed against him, and he was forced 
to return precipitately to France. It cannot be denied that he 
showed bravery at the battle of Fomovo (the 5th of July 1495)* 
He was preparing a fresh expedition to Italy, when he died on the 
8th of April 1498, from the results of an accident, at the ch&teau 
of Amboise^ 

See Mistoire dq Charles VJII, toy de France, by G. de Jaligny, 
Andr6 de la Vigne, &c,, edited by Godefrw (Paris, 1684) ; De 
Cherriar* Hisioire de Charles VHl (Paris, 1868) ; H. Fr. Delaborde, 
E^pidition de Charles VIII en Italie (Paris, 1888). For a complete 
bibUugmphy see H. Hawser, Les Sources de Vkistoire de France^ 
vol. 1. (Paris, 1906) ; and E. Lavisse, Misloire de France, 
voj, V. part i., by H. Lemoimier (Paris, 1903), 

CHARLES K. (r 5 S«>^^S 74 )/ Prance, Was the third son 

of Hehry II. and Catherine de* If edid. At first he bore the title of 
duhe of Orleans* He b€|(;:ame king in ^560 by the death of bis 
brother Francis IL> but as he was only ten years old the power 


was in the hands of the queen-mother, Catherine. Charles seems 
to have been a youth of good parts, lively and agreeable, but he 
had a weak, passionate and fantastic nature. , Hfs education hAd 
spoiled him. He was left to his whims— even the strangest-^and 
to his taste for Violent exercises ; and the excesses to which he 
gave himself up ruined his health. Proclaimed of age on the 1 7 th 
of August 1563, he continued to be absorbed m his fantasies and 
his hunting, and submitted docilely to the authority of his mother. 
In 1570 he was married to Elizabeth of Austria, daughter of 
Maximilian II. It was about this time that he dreamed of making 
a figure in the world. The successes of his brother, the duke of 
Anjou, at Jarnac and Moncontour had already caused him some 
jealousy. When Coligny came to court, he received him veiy 
warmly, and seemed at first to accept the idea of an interveniion, 
in the Netherlands against the Spaniards. For the upshot of this 
adventure see the article St Bartholomew, Massacre of. 

: Charles was in these circumstances no hypocrite, but weak, 
hesitating and ill-balanced. Moreover, the terrible events in 
which he had played a part transformed his character. He 
became melancholy, severe and taciturn. “ It is feared,” said the 
Venetian ambassador, that he may become cruel.” Under- 
mined by fever, at the age of twenty he had the appearance of an 
old man, and night and day he was haunted witli nightmares. 
He died on the 30th of May 1574. By his mistress, Marie 
Touchet, he had one son, Charles, duke of Angoulcme. Charles 
IX. Imd a sincere love of letters, himself practised poetry, was the 
patron of Ronsard and the poets of the Pleiad, and granted 
privileges to the first academy founded by Antoine de Baif 
(afterwards the Acad6mie du Palais). He left a work on hunting, 
Traite de la chasse royale, Which' was published in 1625, and 
reprinted in 1859. 

Authorities —The principal sources arc the contemporary 
mcmoiis and chronicles of T. A, d'AnbignA, Brantdme, Castelnau, 
liaton, la Place, Montluc, la None, TEstoile. Ste Foy, de Thou. 
Tavannes, &c. ; the published correspondence of Calhcnnc de* 
Medici, Marguerite dc Valois, and the Venetian ambassadors ; 
and Calendars of State Papers, &c. See also Abel Desjardins, 
Charles IX, deux annies de rigne (Paris, 1873) ; de la Ferndre, Le 
XV D sUde et les Valois (Pans, 1879) ; H, Man6jol, La Uihrme et la 
L%gu$ (Pans, 1904), in vol. v. of the Histotre de France, by E. Lavisse. 
which contains a bibliography for the reign. 

CHARLES X. (1757-1836), king of France from 1824 to 1830, 
was the fourth child of the dauphin, son of l.ouis XV. and of 
Marie Josephe of Saxony, and consequently brother of Louis XVL 
He was known before his accession as Charles Philippe, count of 
Artois. At the age of sixteen he married Marie Tb^n'se of 
Savoy, sister-in-law of his brother, the count of Provence (Louis 
XVIII.). His youth was passed in scandalous dissipation, which 
drew upon himself and his coterie the detestation of the people of 
Paris. Although lacking military tastes, he joined the French 
army at the siege of Gibraltar in 1772, merely for distraction. 
In a few years he had incurred a debt of 56 million francs, a burden 
assumed by the impoverished state. Prior to the Revolution be 
took only a minor part in politics, but when it broke Out hevSoon 
became, with the queen, the chief of the reactionary party at 
court. In July 1789 be left France, became leader of the hugres, 
and visited several of the courts of Europe in the interest of the 
royalist cause. After the execution of Louis XVI. he received 
from his brother, the count of Provence, the title of lieutenants 
general of the realm, and, on the death of Louis XVII., t^t of 
" Monsieur.” In 1795 he attempted to aid the royalist rising of 
La Vendee, landing at the island of Yeu. But he refused to 
advance farther and to put himself resolutely at the hMd of his 
party, although warmly acclaimed by it, and courage failing him, 
he returned to England, settling first in London, then in Holyrood 
Palace at ‘Edinburgh and afterwards at Hartwell. There he 
remained until 1813, returning to France in, February 1814, 
and entering Paris in Api^, in ^e track of the Allies. 

During the reign of his brother, Louis XVIIL, he was tb^ 
leader of the nltra-coyalists, the party of eittreme reaction. On 
succeeding t6 the throne in September 1824 the dignity of his 
address and his affable condescension won him; a passh^ popu’*' 
iarity. ! Hut his ‘ coronation at Reims, with all the goigeous 
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ceremonial of the old r6gime^ l^roclaimed hisi intention of ruling, 
as the Most Christian Kiiig, by divine right. His first acts, 
indeed, allayed the worst alarms of the Libeti^ ; but it was soon 
apparent that the weight of the crown would be consistently 
thrown into the scale aff the reactionary forces. The emigris were 
awarded a milliard As compensation for their confiscate lands ; 
and Galileans and Liberals alike were offended by measures 
which threw increased power into the hands of the Jesuits and 
Ultramontanes. Xn a few months there were disquieting signs of 
the growing unpopularity of the king. The royal princesses were 
insulted in the streets ; and on the 29th of April 1825 Charles, 
when iwiewing the National Guard, was met with cries from 
the ranks of Down with the ministers ! His reply was, next 
day, a decree disbanding the citizen army. 

It was not till 1829, when the result of the elections had proved 
the futility of Vill^le’s policy of repression, that Charles consented 
unwillingly to try a policy of compromise. It was, however, too 
late. Vilfele’s successor was the vicomte de Martignac, who took 
Decazes for his model ; and in the speech from the throne Charles 
declared that the happiness of France depended on ‘‘ the smeere 
union of the royal authority with the liberties consecrated by the 
charter.” But Charles had none of the patience and common- 
sense which had enabled Louis XVIIL to play with decency the 
part of a constitutional king. I would rather hew wood,” he 
exclaimed, than be a king under the conditions of the king 
of England ” ; and when the Liberal opposition obstructed all 
the measures proposed by a ministry not selected from the 
parliamentary majority, he lost patience. “I told you,” 
he said, ** that there was no coming to terms with these men.” 
Martignac was dismissed ; and Prince Jules de Polignac, the 
very incarnation of clericalism and reaction, Was called to the 
helm of state. 

The inevitable result was obvious to all the world. “ There 
is no such thing as political experience,” wrote Wellington, 
certainly no friend of Liberalism ; “ with the warning of Jiftnes II. 
before him, Charles X. was setting up a government by priests, 
through priests, for priests.” A formidable agitation sprang 
up in France, which only served to make the king more obstinate. 
In opening the session of 1830 he declared that he would ‘‘ find 
the power ” to overcome the obstacles placed in his path by 

culpable irianoeuvres.” The reply of the chambers was a 
protest against “ the unjust distrust of the sentiment and reason 
of France ” ; whereupon they were first prorogued, and on the 
16th of May dissolved. The result of the new elections was 
what might have been foreseen : a large increase in the Oppo- 
sition ; and Charles, on the advice of his ministers, determined 
on a virtual suspension of the constitution. On the 25th of 
July were issued the famous “ four ordinances which were the 
immediate cause of the revolution that followed. 

With singular fatuity Charles had taken no precautions in view 
of a violent outbreak. Marshal Marmont, who commanded the 
scattered troops in Paris, had received no orders, beyond a jesting 
command from the duke of AngoulSme to place them under arms 
** as some windows might be broken.” At the beginning of the 
revolution Charles was at St Cloud; whence on the news of the 
fighting he withdrew first to Versailles and then to Rambouillet. 
So little did he understand the seriousness of the situation that, 
when the laconic message “ All is over I ” was brought to him, 
he believed that the insurrection had been suppressed* On 
realizing the truth he hastily abdicated in favour of his grand- 
son, the duke of Bordeaux (comte de Chambord)> and appointed 
Louis Philippe, duke of Orleans, lieutenant-general of the king^ 
dom (July 30th). But, on the news of Louis Philippe^s accept* 
once Of the crown, he gave up the contest and began a dignified 
retreat t» the sea^coast, followed bfypiis suite, and surrounded 
by the infantry, cavalry and artilletyAf the guard. Beyond 
sending a corps of observation to follert^his movements, the new 

S vemment did‘ nothing to arrest his escape. At Maintenon 
lUries took leave of the bulk of his troops, and proceeding with 
an escort of some tsoo men to Cherbot^>'took ship there for 
England on the i6th of August. Fora time he returned to Hoty* 
rood Palace at Edinburgli, wthich was again placed at his 


posal. He died at Goritz, whither he had gone for his health, 
on the 6th of November 1836. 

Tlje best that can be said of Charles X. is that, if he did not 
know how to role, he knew how to cease to rule. The dignity 
of his exit was more worthy of the ancient splendour of the royal 
house of France than the theatrical humility of Louis Philippe’s 
entrance. But Charles was an impossible monarch for the 19th 
century, or perhaps for any other century. He was a typical 
Bourbon, unable either to learn or to forget ; and the closing 
years of his life he spent in religious austerities, intended to 
expiate, not his failure to grasp a great opportunity, but the 
comparatively venial excesses of his youth.^ 

See Achille de Vaulabelle, Chute de V empire : histoire des deux 
resiaurattons (Pans, 1847-1857) ; de Vielcastol, Hut. de la 

restauration (Pans, sHbo-iByS) ; Alphoubc de Lamartine, Hist, de la 
restauraiion (Pans, 1851-1852) , Louis Blanc, Hut. de dix ans^ 
18^0-/840 (5 vols., 1842-1844) ; G. I. de Montbel, t>efnUre ^poqm 
de Vhist. de Charles X (5th ed., Paxis, 1840) ; Theodore Anne, 
MSmoires, souvenirs, et anecdotes sur Vintiricur du palais de Charles X 
et les Mnements de jSij d /Sjo (2 vols., Pans, 1831), ih.^ Journal 
de Saint-Cloud d Chetbour^ , Vedrenne, Vie de Charles X (3 vols , 
Pans, 1879) ; Petit, Charles X (Pans, 1886) ; Villeneuve, Charles X 
et Louis XIX en exil, MSmoires iniidiU (Pans, 1889) ; Imbert de 
Saint»Amand, La Cour de Charles X (Pans, 1892). 

CHARLES 1. (1288-1342), king of Hungary, the son of Charles 
Martell of Naples, and Clemencia, daughter of the emperor 
Rudolph, was known as Charles Robert previously to being 
enthroned king of Hungary in 1309. He claimed the Hungarian 
crown, as the grandson of Stephen V., under the banner of the 
pope, and in August 1300 proceeded from Naples to Dalmatia 
to make good his claim. lie was crowned at Esztergom after 
the death of the last Arpod, Andrew III. (1301), but was forced 
the same year to surrender the crown to Wenceslaus IL of 
Bohemia (1289-1306). His failure only made Pope Boniface 
VIII. still more zealous on his behalf, and at the diet of Pressburg 
(1304) his Ma^ar adherents induced him to attempt to recover 
the crown of St Stephen from the Czechs. But in the meantime 
(1305) Wenceslaus transferred his rights to Duke Otto of Bavaria, 
who in his turn was taken prisoner by the Hungarian rebels, 
Charles’s prospects now improved, and he was enthroned at Buda 
on the 15th of June 1309, though his installation was not re- 
garded as valid till he was crowned with the .sacred crown (which 
was at last recovered from the robber-barons) at Szekesfeh^rvdr 
on the 27th of August 1310. P'or the next three years Charles 
had to contend with rebellion after rebellion, and it was only 
after his great victory over all the elements of rapine and dis- 
order at Rozgony (June 1 5, 1312) that he was really master in his 
own land. His foreign policy aimed at the aggrandizement of 
his family, but his plans were prudent as well as ambitious, and 
Hungary benefited by them greatly. His most successful 
achievement was the union with Poland for mutual defence 
against the Habsburgs and the Czechs. This was accomplished 
by the convention of Trencs6n (1335), confirmed the same year 
at the brilliant congress of Vise^d, where all the princes of 
central Europe met to compose their differences and were 
splendidly entertained during the months of October and 
November. The immediate result of the congress was a combined 
attack by the Magyars and Poles upon the emperor Louis and 
his ally Albert *of Austria, which resulted in favour of Charles 

1337- Charles’s desire to unite the kingdoms of Hungary 
and Naples under his eldest Son Louis was frustrated by Venice 
and the pope, from fear lest Hungary might become the dominant 
< ‘ * 

^ This, at any rate, represents the general verdict of history. 
It is interesting, however, to note that so liberal-minded and shrewd 
a critic of men as King Leopold I, of the Belgians formed a different 
estimate. In a letter of the i8th of November 1836 addressed to 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Victoria he writes History will 
state that Louis XVllL was a most liberal monarch, reigning with 
^at mildness and Justice to his end, but that his brother, from his 
despotic and harsh disposition, upset all the other had donei and lost 
the throne. Louis X v HI. was a clever, hard-hearted man, shackled 
by no principle> very proud and false. Charlei^ «n./|«pnest man, 
a kind friend, an honourable master, sincere m nie opinions, and 
inclined to do everything that is right. That teaches Us what we 
ought to believe in history as it is compiled according to ostensible 
tvmkA and results known to the generanty of people.*" ’ 
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Adriatic power. He was, however^ more than compensated for 
this disappointment by his compact (1339) with his ally and 
brother-in-law, Casimir of Poland, whereby it was agreed that 
Louis should succeed to the Polish throne on the death of the 
childless Casimir. For an account of the numerous important 
reforms effected by Charles see Hungary : History. A states- 
man of the first rank, he not only raised Hungaiy once more to 
the rank of a great power, but enriched and civilized her. In 
character he was pious, courtly and valiant, popular alike with 
the nobility and the middle classes, whose increasing welfare 
he did so much to promote, and much beloved by the clergy. 
His court was famous throughout Europe as a school of chivalry, 

Charles was married thrice. His first wife was Maria, daughter 
of Duke Casimir of Teschen, whom he wedded in 1306. On her 
death in 1318 he married Beatrice, daughter of the emperor 
Henry VII. On her decease two years later he gave his hand 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Wladislaus Lokietek, king of Poland. 
Five sons were the fruit of these marriages, of whom three, 
Louis, Andrew and Stephen, survived him. He died on the i6th 
of July 1342, and was laid beside the high altar at Sz^kesfehervdr, 
the ancient burial-place of the Arpads. 

See B61a Ker^kgyart6, The H'ungarian Royal Court under the 
House of Anfou (Hung.) (Budapest. i88i) ; Rationes Coliectorvm 
Ponttf. in Hungaria (Budapest, 1887) ; Diplomas of ike Angevin 
Period, edited by Imre Nagy (Hung, and Lat.), vols. i.-iii. (Budapest, 
1878. &c.). (R. N. B.) 

CHARLES L (1226-1285), king of Naples and Sicily and 
count of Anjou, was the seventh child of Louis VIII. of France 
and Blanche of Castile. Louis died a few months after Charles’s 
birth and was succeeded by his son Louis IX. (St Louis), and on 
the death in 1232 of the third son John, count of Anjou and 
Maine, those fiefs were conferred on Charles, In 1246 he married 
Beatrice, daughter and heiress of Raymond B^renger V., the 
last count of Provence, and after defeating James I. of Aragon 
and other rivals with the help of his brother the French ki^, 
he took possession of his new county. In 1248 he accompanied 
Louis in the crusade to Egypt, but on the defeat of the Crusaders 
he was taken prisoner with his brother. Shortly afterwards 
he was ransomed, and returned to Provence in 1250. During 
his absence several towns had asserted their independence ; but 
he succeeded in subduing the|n without much dilficulty and 
gradually suppressed their communal liberties. Charles’s 
ambition aimed at wider fields, and when Margaret, countess of 
Flanders, asked help of the French court against the German 
king William of Holland, by whom she had been defeated, he 
gladly accepted her offer of the county of Hainaut in exchange 
for his assistance (1253); this arrangement was, however, 
rescinded by Louis of France, who returned from captivity in 
1254, and Charles gave up Hainaut for an immense sum of 
money. He extendi his influence by the subjugation of Mar- 
seilles in 1257, then one of the most important maritime cities 
of the world, and two years later several communes of Pied- 
mont recognized Charles's suzerainty. In 1262 Pope Urban JV. 
determined to destroy the power of the Hohenstaufen in Italy, 
and offered the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, in consideration 
of a yearly tribute, to Charles of Anjou, in opposition to Manfred, 
the bastard son of the late emperor Frederick II. The next year 
diaries succeeded in getting himself elected senator of Rome, 
which gave him an advantage in dealing with the pope. After 
long negotiations he accepted the Sicilian and Neapolitan 
crowns, and in 1264 sent a first expedition of Provencals to 
Italy; he also collected a large army and navy in Provence 
and France with the help of King Louis, and by ^n alliance with 
the cities of Lombardy was able to send part of his force overland. 
Pope Cleiment 1 v« confitmed the Sicilian agreement on conditions 
even njore favoumWe to Charles, who sailed in 1265, and cqn^ . 
ferr^ on the .expedition ^ the privileges of a crusade. After 
narrowly escaping capture hy Manfred's fleet he reacheej Rome 
safely, whence he was crowned king of the Two Sicilies. The land 
army arrived soon afterwards, and on the 26tb of February 1266 
Ctaarles encountered Manfred at Benevento, where after a hard- 
fought baltle Mamred was ikfeated and l^d, and the wh<^e 
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kingdom was soon in Charles’s possession. Then Coturadiot 
Frederick’s grandson and last legitimate descendeint of the 
Hohenstaufen, canm into Italy, where he found many partisans 
among the Ghibellmes of Lombardy and Tuscany, and among 
Manfred’s former adherents in the south. He gathered a large 
army consisting partly of Germans and Saracens, but was totaSy 
defeated by Chiurles at Tagliacozzo (*3rd of August 1268); 
taken prisoner, he was tried as a rebel and executed at Naples. 
Charles, in a spirit of the most vindictive cruelty, had large 
numbers of Conradin’s barons put to death and their estates 
confiscated, and the whole population of several towns massacred. 

He was now one of the most powerful sovereigns of Europe, 
for besides ruling over Provence and Anjou and the kingdom 
of die Two Sicilies, he was imperial vicar of Tuscany, lord of 
many cities of Lombardy and Piedmont, and as the pope’s 
favourite practically arbiter of the papal states, especially during 
the interregnum between the death of Clement IV. (1268) and 
the election of Gregory X. (127a). But his ambition was by no 
means satisfied, and he even aspired to tire crown of the East 
Roman empire. In 1272 he took part with Louis IX* in a 
crusade to north Africa, where the French king died of fever, 
and Charles, after defeating the soldan of Tunis, returned to 
Sicily. The election of Rudolph of Habsburg as German king 
after a long interregnum, and that of Nicholas III. to the Holy 
See (1277), dimitrished Charles’s power, for the new pope set 
himself to compose the difference between Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines in the Italian cities, but at his death Charlet secured the 
election of his henchman Martin IV. (1281), who recommenced 
persecuting the Ghibellines, excommunicated the Greek emperor, 
Michael Palaeologus, proclaimed -a crusade against the Greeks, 
filled every appointment in the papal states with Charles’s 
vassals, and reappointed the Angevin king senator of Rome. 
But the cruelty of the French rulers of Sicily drove the people 
of the island to despair, and a Neapolitan nobleman, Giovanni da 
.Procida, oiganized the rebellion known as the Sicilian Vespers 
(see Vespers, Sicilian), in which the French in Sicily were ail 
massacred or expelled (1282). Charles determined to subjugate 
the island and sailed with his fleet for Messina. The city held 
out until Peter HI. of Aragon, whose wife Constance was a 
daughter of Manfred, arrived in Sicily, and a Skilian-Catalan 
fleet under the Calabrese admiral, Ruggiero di Lauria, completely 
destroyed that of Charles. “ If thou art determined, 0 God, 
to destroy me,” the unhappy Angevin exclaimed, “ let my fall 
be gradual 1 ” He was forced to abandon all attempts at 
reconquest, but proposed to decide the question sin^e 
combat between himself and Peter, to take place at Bordeaux 
under English protection. The Aragonese accepted, but fearing 
treachery, as the French army was m the neighbourhood, he 
failed to appear on the appointed day. In the meanwhfle 
Ruggiero di Lauria appeared before Naples smd destroyeci 
another Angevin fleet commanded by Charles’s son, who was 
taken prisoner (May 1284). Charles ctune to Naples with 4 new 
fleet friKn Provence, and was preparing to invade SicUy again, 
when he contracted a fever and died at Foggia 00 the 7th of 
January 1285. He was undoubtedly an extremely oUe soldier 
andi a skilful statesman, and much of his legislation shows a 
real politkal sense ; but his inordinate ambition, his Digressive 
methods of government and taxation, and his cruelty created 
enemies on all sides, and led to the collapse of the edifice of 
duminioa which he had raised. 

CHARLES IL (1250^1309), king of Naifies and Sicily, son of 
Chwrles I., had been captured by Ruggiero di Lauria in naval 
battle at Naples in 1284, and when his fath^ died , he was still a 
prisoner in the hands bf Peter of Atagon. In 1288 King Edward 1 . 
of England had mediated M make peace, and Charles was 
liberated on the understanding that he was to retain: Naples 
alone, Sicily being left to the Aragonese ; Charles was also to 
induce his cousk Chiles of Valois to renounce for twenQr 
thousand pounds of silver the kingdom of Aragon which had 
been given to him by Feme Martin, 1 V. to punish Peter for having 
invad^ Sicily, but which th^ ll'alois had never eiectiy^ 
occupied. Tim Angevin king was thereupon set frte, leaving 
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three of His sons and sixty Proven^^al nobles as hostages, promis- 
ing to pay 30,000 marks and to return a prisoner if the coxwlitions 
were not fulfilled within three yeare. He went to Rieti, where 
the new pope Nicholas IV. immediately absolved him from all 
the conditions he hod sworn to observe, crowned him king of 
the Two Sicilies (taSp), and excommunicated Alphonso, while 
Charies of Valois, in alliance with Castile, prepared to take 
possession of Aragon. Alphonso IIL, the Aragonese king, being 
hard pressed>^ha(l to promise to withdraw the troops he had 
sent to help his brother James in Sicily, to renounce all rights 
over the feland, and pay a tribute to the Holy See. But Alphonso 
died cMldlcss in 1291 before the treaty cpuld be carried out, and 
James took possession of Aragon, leaving the government of 
Sicily to the third brother Frederick. The new pope Boniface 
VIII., elected in 1294 at Naples under the auspices of King 
Charles, mediated between the latter and James, and a most 
dishonourable treaty was signed : James was to marry Charles's 
daughter Bianca and was promised the investiture by the pope 
of Sardinia and Corsica, while he was to leave the Angevin a free 
hand in Sicily and even to assist him if the Sicilians resisted. An 
attempt was made to bribe Frederick into consenting to this 
arrangement, but being backed up by his people he refused, and 
was afterwards crowned king of Sicily. The war was fought with 
great fury on land and sea, but Charles, although aided by the 
pope, by Charles of Valois, and by James II. of Aragon, was 
unable to conquer the island, and his son the prince of Taranto 
was taken prisoner at the battle of La Falconara in 1299. Peace 
was at last made in 1302 at Caltabellotta, Charles II. giving up 
all rights to Sicily and agreeing to the marriage of his daughter 
Leonora to King Frederick ; the treaty was ratified by the 
pope in 1303. Charles spent his last years quietly in Naples, 
which city he improved and embellished. He died in August 
1309, and was succeeded by his son Robert. 

Bibliography. — A. do Saint-IMest, Histone de la conqiiite dc 
Naples par Charles d* Anjou (4 vola., Paris, 1847-1849), is stilt of use , 
for the documents from the archives of Barcelona, but it needs to 
be collated with more recent works ; S. dc Sismondi, in vol. ii. of 
his Histoire des rSpubhques italiennes (Brussels, 1838), gives a good 
Ijeneral sketch of the reigns of Charles I. and II., but is occasionally 
maccurate as to details ; the best authority on the early life ol 
Charles I, is R. Stornfeld, Karl von Anjou als Graf von Provence 
(Berlin, 188^ ; Charles's connexion with north Italy is dealt with in 
Merkel’s La Dominazione di Carlo d'Angid in Piemonte e in Lombardia 
(Turin, 1891). while the R. Deputazione di Storia Patna Toscana 
has recently published a Codtee dipUmatico delle relaztoni di Carlo 
d'Angfd con la Toscana ; the contents of the Angevin archives at 
Naples have been published by Durnen, Archives angevtnes de Naples 
(Toulouse, 1866-1867). M. Amari's La Guerra del Vespro Sicihano 
(8th ed., Florence, 1876) is a valuable history, but the author is too 
bittJerly prejudiced against the French to be quite impartial ; his 
work should be compared with L. Cadier's Essai sur V administration 
du royaume de Sidle sous Charles I et Charles 11 d' Anjou (Pans, 
1891, Bihl. des Scales franfuises d'AthSnes et de Rome, fasc. ^9), which 
contains many documents, and tends somewhat to rehabilitate the 
Angevin rule. 

CHARLES IL (1332-1387), called Thk Bad, king of Navarre 
and count of Evreux, was a son of Jeanne 11 ., queen of Navarre, 
by Her marriage with Philip, count of Evreux (d. 1343). Having 
become king of Navarre on Jeanne’s death in 1349, he sup- 
pressed a rising at Fampeluna with much cruelty, and by this and 
similar actions thoroughly earned his surname of ^^The Bad." In 
1352 he married Jeanne (d. 1393), a daughter of John IL, king of 
Prance, a union which made his relationship to the French crown 
still more complicated. Through his mother he was a grandson of 
Louis X. and through his father a great-grandson of Philip III., 
ha^^ing thus a better claim to the throne 6f France than Edward 
III, of England ; and, moreover, he held lands under the suzerainty 
of the French king, whose son-in-law he now became, Charles 
was a man of great ability, possessing popular manners and con- 
siderable eloquence, but he was singularly unscrupulous, a quality 
Which was revealed during the years in which he played an im- 
ortant part in the internal afiPairs of France. Trouble soon arose 
etween King John apd his sOn-in-law. The promised dowry had 
Pot been paid, and the county of Angoui^me, Which had formerly 
belonged to Jeanne of Navarre, was now in the possession of Uie 
French king^s favourite, the constable Charles la Cerda. In 


January 1354 the constable was assassinated by order of Charles, 
and preparations for war were begun. The king of Navarre, who 
defended this deed, had, however, many friends in France and was 
in communication with Edward III. ; and consequently John was 
forced to make a treaty at Mantes and to compensate him for the 
loss of Angouleme by a large grant of lands, Chiefly in Normandy. 
This peace did not last long, and in 1355 compelled to 

confirm the treaty of Mantes. Returning to Normandy, Charles 
was partly responsible for some unrest in the duchy, and in April 
1356 he was treacherously seized by the French king at Rouen, 
remaining in captivity until November 1357, when John, after 
his defeat at Poitiers, was a prisoner in England. Charles was 
regarded with much favour in France, and the states-geiieral 
demanded his release, which, however, was effected by a surprise. 
Owing to his popularity he was considered by Etienne Marcel 
and his party as a suitable rival to the dauphin, afterwards King 
Charles V., and on entering Paris he was well received and 
delivered an eloquent harangue to the Parisians, Subsequently 
peace was made with the dauphin, who promised to restore to 
Charles his confiscated estates. This peace was not enduring, and 
as his lands were not given back Charles had some ground for 
complaint. War again broke out, quickly followed by a new 
treaty, after which the king of Navarre took part in suppressing 
the peasant rising known as the Jacquerie. Answering the en- 
treaties of Marcel he returned to Paris on June 1358, and became 
captain -general of the city, which was soon besieged by the 
dauphin. This position, however, did not prevent him from 
negotiating both with the dauphin and with the English ; terms 
were soon arranged with the former, and Charles, having lost 
much of his popularity, left Paris just before the murder of 
Marcel in July 1358. He continued his alternate policy of war 
and peace, meanwhile adding if possible by his depredations to 
the misery of France, until the conclusion of the treaty of 
Br^tigny in May 1360 deprived him of the alliance of the English, 
and compelled him to make peace with King John in the following 
October. A new cause of trouble arose when the duchy of 
Burgundy was left without a ruler in November 1361, and was 
claimed by Charles ; but, lacking both allies and money, he was 
unable to prevent the French king from seizing Burgundy, while 
he himself returned to Navarre. 

In his own kingdom Charles took some steps to reform the 
financial and judicial administration and so to increase his 
revenue ; but he was soon occupied once more with foreign 
entanglements, and in July 1362, in alliance with Peter the Cruel, 
king Castile, he invaded Aragon, deserting his new ally soon 
afterwards for Peter IV., king of Aragon. Meanwhile the war 
with the dauphin had been renewed. Still hankering after 
Burgundy, Charles sawiiis French estates again seized ; but after 
some desultory warfare, chiefly in Normandy, peace was made 
in March 1365, and he returned to his work of interference in the 
politics of the Spanish kingdoms. In turn he made treaties with 
the kings of Castile and Aragon, who were at war with each 
other ; promising to assist Peter the Cruel to regain his throne, 
from which he had been driven in 1366 by his half-brother Henry 
of Trastamara, and then assuring Henry and his ally Peter of 
Aragon that he would aid them to retain Castile. He continued 
this treacherous policy when Edward the Black Prince advanced 
to siioccmr Peter the Cruel ; then signed a treaty with Edward 
of England, and then in 1371 allied himself with Charles V. of 
France. His next important move was to offer his assistance to 
Richard II. of England for an attack upon France. About this 
time serious charges were brought against him. Accused of 
attempting to poison the king of France and other prominent 
persons, and of other crimes, his French estates were seized by 
order of Charles V., and soon afterwards Navarre was invaded by 
the Castilians. Won over by the surrender of Cherbourg an July 
1378, the English under Jolm of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, came 
to his aid ; but a heavy price hAd to be paid for the neutrality 
of the king of Castile. After the death of Charles in 1380, the 
king of Nayarre did not interfere in the internal affairs of France, 
although he endeavoured vainly J^in to obtain aid from Richard 
TI., and tb regain Cherbourgl His lands in France wert handed 
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over to his eldest son Charles^ who governed them with the consent 
of the new king Charles VI, Charles died on the ist of January 
1387, and many stories are current regarding the manner of his 
death. Froissart relates that he was burned to death through his 
bedclothes catching fire ; Secousse says that he died in peace 
with many signs of contrition ; another story says he died of 
leprosy ; and a popular legend tells how he expired by a divine 
judgment through the burning of the clothes steeped in sulphur 
and spirits in which he had been wrapped as a cure for a loath- 
some disease caused by his debauchery. He had three sons and 
four daughters, and was succeeded by his eldest son Charles ; one 
of his daughters, Jeanne, became the wife of Henry IV. of 
England, 

Sec Jean Froissart, Chroniques, edited by S. Luce and G. Raynaud 
(Pans, 1869-1897) ; D. F. Secousse, Mimotres pour servtr d Vhtstotre 
de Charles II, rot de Navarre (Pans, x 755-1 768) , E. Meyer, Charles 
II, roi de Navarre et la Normandie au XlV* sidcle (Pans, 1898) ; 
F. T. Perrens, £ttenne Marcel (Paris, 1874) ; R. Dclachcnal, Premieres 
nSgociattons de Charles le Mauvais avec les Anglais (Paris, 1900) , 
and E. Lavisse, Htstoire de France, tome iv. (Pans, 1902). 

CHARLES III. (1361-1425), called The Noble, king of Navarre 
and count of Evreux, was the eldest son of Charles 11 . the Bad, 
king of Navarre, by his marriage with Jeanne, daughter of John 
II., king of France, and was married in 1375 to Leonora (d. 141 5), 
daughter of Henry II., king of Castile. Having passed much of 
his early life in France, he became king of Navarre on the death of 
Charles II. in January 1387, and his reign was a period of peace 
and order, thus contrasting sharply with the long and calamitous 
reign of his father. In 1393 he regained Cherbourg, which had 
been handed over by Charles II, to Richard II. of England, and 
in 1403 he came to an arrangement with the representatives of 
Charles VI. of France concerning the extensive lands which he 
claimed in that country. Cherbourg was given to the French 
king ; certain exchanges of land were made ; and in the following 
year Charles III. surrendered the county of Evreux, and was 
created duke of Nemours and made a peer of France. After this 
his only interference in the internal affairs of France was when he 
sought to make peace between the rival factions in that country. 
Charles sought to improve the condition of Navarre by making 
canals and rendering the rivers navigable, and in other ways. 
He died at Olite on the 8th of September 1425 and was buried at 
Pampeluna. After the death of his two sons in 1402 the king 
decreed that his kingdom should pass to his daughter Blanche 
(d. 1441), who took for her second husband John, afterwards 
John IL, king of Aragon ; and the cortes of Navarre swore to 
recognize Charles {q>v,), prince of Viana, her son by this marriage, 
as king after his mother’s dfeath. 

CHARLES (Karl Eitel Zephyrin Ludwig ; in Rum. 
Carol), king of Rumania (1839- ), second son of Prince Karl 

Anton of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, was bom on the 20th of 
April 1839. He was educated at Dresden (1850-1856), and 
passed through his university course at Bonn. Entering the 
Prussian army in 1857, he won considerable distinction in the 
Danish war of 1864, and received instruction in strategy from 
General von Moltke. He afterwards travelled in France, Italy, 
Spain and Algeria. He was a captain in the 2nd regiment of 
Prussian Dragoon Guards v^hen he was elected hospodar or 
prince of Rumania on the 20th of April 1866, after the compulsory 
abdication of Pripce Alexander John Cuza. Regarded at first 
with distrust by Turkey, Russia and Austria, he succeeded in 
gaining general recognition in six months ; but he had to con- 
tend for ten years with fierce party struggles between the 
Conservatives and the Liberals. 

During this period, however, Charles displayed great tact in 
his deal^s with both parties, and kept his country in the path 
of administrative and economic reform, organizing the army, 
developing the railways, and establishing commercial relations 
with foreign pow;ers. The sympathy of Rumania with Prance 
in the Franco-Priissian War of 1870, and the consequent inter- 
ruption of certain commercial undertakings, led to a hostile 
movement against Prince Charles, which, being fostered by 
Russia, made him resolve to abdicate; and it was with difficulty 
that he was persuaded to remain. In the Russo-Turkish War 
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of 1877-78 he joined the Russians before Plevna (j.f/.), and 
being placed in command of the combined Russian and 
Rumanian forces, forced Osman Pasha to surrender. As a con- 
sequence of the prince’s vigorous action the independence nf 
Rumania, which had been proclaimed in May 1877, was con* 
firmed by various treaties in 1878^ and recognized by Great 
Britain, France and Germany in 1880. On the 26th of March 
1881 he was proclaimed king of Rumania, and, with his consort, 
was crowned' on the 22nd of May following. From that time he 
pursued a successful career in home and foreign policy, and 
greatly improved the financial and military positiorl of his 
country ; while his appreciation of the fine arts was shown by 
his formation of an important collection of paintings of all 
schools in his palaces at Sinaia and Bucharest. For a detailed 
account of his reign, see Rumania. On the 1st of November 
1869 he married Princess Elizalieth a daughter of Prince 
Hermann of Wied, widely known under her literary niunc of 
“ Carmen Sylva.” As the only child of the marriage, a daughter, 
died in 1874, the succession was finally settled upon the king’s 
nephew, Prince Ferdinand of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, who 
was created prince of Rumania on the i8th of March 1889, 
and married, on the 10th of January 1893, Princess Marie, 
daughter of Alfred, duke of Saxe-Coburg, their children being 
Prince (Zarol (b. 1893) and Princess Elizabeth (b. 1894). 

The official life of King Charles, mainly his own cotnpositioxi, 
A us dem Ijtben Kdnig Karls von Rumdnten (Stuttgart, 1894-1900, 
4 volb.), deals mainly with political history. See for an account of 
his domestic life, M. Kremmtz, Kdnig Karl von Rurndnien, Fin 
Lehensbild (Breslau, 1903). 

CHARLES II. (1661-1700), king of Spain, known among 
Spanish kings as The Desired ” and The Bewitched,'’ was the 
son of Philip IV. by his second marriage with Maria, daughter 
of the emperor Ferdinand III., his niece. He was born on the 
11th of November 1661, and was the only surviving son of bis 
father’s two marriages — a child of old age and disease, in 
whom the constant intermarriages of the Habsburgs had de- 
veloped the family type to deformity. His birth was greeted 
with joy by the Spaniards, who feared the dispute as to the 
succession which must have ensued if Philip Iv. left no male 
issue. The boy was so feeble that till the age of five or six he 
was fed only from the breast of a nurse. For years afterwards 
it was not thought safe to allow him to walk. That he might not 
be overtaxed he was left entirely uneducated, and his indolence 
was indulged to such an extent that he was not even expected 
to be clean. When his brother, the younger Don John of Austria, 
a natural son of Philip IV., obtained power by exiling the queen 
mother from court he insisted that at least the king’s hair should 
be combed. Charles made the malicious remark that nothing 
was safe from Don John — not even vermin. The king was then 
fifteen, and, according to Spanish law, of age. But he never 
became a man in body or mind. The personages who ruled in 
his name arranged a marriage for him with Maria Louisa of 
Orleans. The French princess, a lively young woman of ho 
sense, died in the stifling atmosphere of the Spanish court, and 
from the attendance of Spanish doctors. Again his advisers 
arranged a marriage with Maria Ana of Neuburg. The Bavarian 
wife stood the strain and survived him. Both marriages were 
merely political — the first a victory for the French, and the 
second for the Austrian party. France and Austria were alika 
preparing for the day when the Spanish succession would have 
to be fought for. The king was a mere pup|>et in the hands of 
each alternately. By natural instinct he hated the French, but 
there was no room in his nearly imbecile mind for more than 
childish, superstition, insane pride of bitth, and an iilterest in 
court etiquette. The only touch of manhood was a tastp for 
shooting which he occafSionally indulged in the preserves dif the 
.Escorial. In his later days he suffered much pain, and was driven 
wild by the conflict between his wish to transimit his iiiheritanoc 
to the illustrious house of Austria,” his own kin^ and the belief 
instilled into him by the partisans of the Prenc|i claimant that 
only the power of Louis IV. could avert the dismemberment 
of the empire. A si% fanatic made the discovefjr that the king^ 
was bewitched, and his confessor Froilan Diat supported the 
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belief. The king was exormaedi and the exorcists of the king- 
dom were csalled upon to pilt stringent questions to the devils 
they cast out. The Inquisition interfered, and the dying king 
was driven mad among them. Very near his end he had the 
lugubrious curiosity to cause the coffins of his embalmed an- 
cestors to be opened^ at the Escorial. The sight of the body of 
his first wife, at ilhom he also insisted on looking, provoked a 
passion of tears and despair. Under severe pressure from the 
cardinal archbishop of Toledo, Portocarrero, lie finally made a 
will in favour of Philip, duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV., 
and died on the ist of November 1700, after a lifetime of senile 
decay. 

The best picture of Charles II. is to be found in Les M ^moires de la 
com d'hspagne of the Marquis de Villars (London, i86i), and the 
lifters of the Marquise de Villars (Pans* 1868). 

CHARLES III. (1716-1788), king of Spain, bom on the 20th 
January 1716, was the first son of the second marriage of Philip 
V. with Elizabeth Farnesc of Parma. It was his good fortune 
to be sent to rule as duke of Parma by right of his mother at the 
age of sixteen, and thus came under more intelligent influence 
than he' could have found in Spain. In 1734 he made himself 
master of Naples and Sicily by arms. Charles had, however, no 
military tastes, seldom wore uniform, and could with difficulty 
be persuaded to witness a review. The peremptory action of 
the British admiral commanding in the Mediterranean at the 
approach of the War of the Austrian Succession, who forced 
him to promise to observe neutrality under a threat to bombard 
Naples, made a deep impression on his mind. It gave him a 
feeling of hostility to England which in after-times influenced 
his poUcy. 

As king of the Two Sicilies Charles began there the work 
of internal reform which he afterwards continued in Spain. 
Foreign ministers who dealt with him agreed that he had np great 
natural ability, but he was honestly desirous to do his duty as 
king, and he showed good judgment in his choice of ministers. 
The chief minister in Naples, Tanucci, had a considerable in- 
fluence over him. On the death of his half-brother Ferdinand VI. 
he became king of Spain, and resigned the Two Sicilies to his 
third son Ferdinand. As king of Spain his foreign policy was 
disastrous. His strong family feeling and his detestation of 
England, which was unchecked after the death of his wife, Maria 
Amelia, daughter of Frederick Augustus II. of Saxony, led him 
into the Family Compact with France. Spain was entangled in 
the close of the Seven Years^ War, to her great loss. In 1770 he 
almost ran into another war over the barren Falkland Islands. 
In 1779 he was, somewhat reluctantly, led to join France and 
the, American insurgents against England, though he well knew 
that the independence of the English colonies must have a 
ruinous influence on his own American dominions. For his army 
he did practically nothing, and for his fleet very little except 
build fine ships without taking measures to tram officers and 
men^ 

But his internal government was on the whole beneficial to the 
country. He be^an by compelling the people of Madrid to give 
up emptying their slops out of the wmdows, and when tney 
objected he said they were like children who cried when their 
faces were washed. In 1766 his attempt to force the Madrilefios 
to adopt the French dress led to a riot during which he did not 
display much personal courage. For a long time after it he 
remained at Aranjuez, leaving tfie government in tte hands 
of his minister Aranda. All his reforms were not of this formal 
kind. Chiles was a thorough despot of the benevolent order, 
and had been deeply offended by the real or suspected share of 
the Jesuits in the riot of 1766. He therefore consented to the 
e^cpulsion of the order, and was then the main advocate for its 
suppression* His quarrel with the Jesuits, and the reccdlectidn 
of some disputes with the pppe he had had when king of Naples, 
turned him towards 'a generaljpolicy of restriction of the over- 
grown poy^er of the church, The number of the jdle clergy, and 
rnore particularly of the monastic orders, was redhCed, and the 
Inquisition, though not ^lished, was render^ torpid. In the 
noontime much antiqu<^| || i legislation which tended tb restrict 


trade and indus^ was abolished ; roads, canals and drainage 
works were carried out. Many of his paternal ventures led to 
Kttle more than waste of money, or the creation of hotbeds of 
jobbery. Yet on the whole the country prospered. The result 
was largely due to the king, who even when he was ill-advised 
did at least work steadily at his task of government. His 
example was not without effect on some at least of the nobles. 
In his domestic life King Charles was regular, and was a con- 
siderate master, though he Imd a somewhat cauistic tongue 
and took a rather cynical view of mankind. He was passionately 
fond of hunting. During his later years he had some trouble 
with his eldest son and his daughter-in-law. If Charles had lived 
to see the beginning of the French Revolution he would probably 
have been frightened into reaction. As he died on the 14th of 
December 1788 he left the reputation of a philanthropic and 
‘‘ philosophic king. In spite of his hostility to the Jesuits, his 
dislike of friars in general, and his jealousy of the Inquisition, 
he was a very sincere Roman Catholic, and showed much zeal in 
I endeavouring to persuade the pope to proclaim the Immaculate 
Conception as a dogma necessary to salvation. 

See the Reign of Charles II J., by M. Danvila y Collado (6 vols.), 
in the flistoria General de Esparia de la Real Academia de la Hi^torta 
(Madrid, 1892, &c,) ; and F. Rousseau, Rigne de Charles III 
d'Bspagne (Pari<?, 1907). 

CHARLES IV. (1748-1819), king of Spain, second son of Charles 
III. and his wife Maria Amelia of Saxony, was born at Portici 
on the iJth of November 1748, while his father was king of the 
Two Sicilies. The elder brother was set aside as imbecile and 
epileptic. Charles had inherited a great frame and immense 
physical strength from the Saxon line of his mother. When 
young he was fond of wrestling with the strongest countrymen 
he could find. In character he was not malignant, but he was 
intellectually torpid, and of a credulity which almost passes 
belief. His wife, Maria Luisa of Parma, his first cousin, a 
thoroughly coarse and vicious woman, ruled him completely, 
though he was capable of obstinacy at times. During his father’s 
lifetime he was led by her into court intrigues which aimed 
at driving the king’s favourite minister, Floridablanca, from 
office, and replacing him by Aranda, the chief of the Aragonese 
party. After he succeeded to the throne in 1788 his one serious 
occupation was hunting. Affairs were left to be directed by his 
wife and her lover Godoy {q.v.). For Godoy the king had an 
unaffected liking, and the lifelong favour he showed him is almost 
pathetic. When terrified by the French Revolution he turned 
to the Inquisition to help him against the party which would have 
carried the reforming policy of Qiarles III. much further. But 
he was too slothful to have^more than a passive part in the 
direction of his own government. He simply obeyed the impulse 
given him by the queen and Godoy. If he ever knew his wife’s 
real character he thought it more consistent with his dignity 
to shut his eyes. For he had a profound belief in his divine right 
and the sanctity of his person. If he understood that his king- 
dom was treated as a mere dependence by France, he also thought 
it due to his face to ms^e believe that he was a powerful 
monarch. Royalty never wore a more silly aspect than in the 
person of Charles IV., and it is highly credible that he never 
knew what his wif^ was, or what was the position of his kingdom. 
When he was told that his son Ferdinand was appealing to the 
emperor Napoleon against Godoy ^ he took the side of the favourite. 
When the populace rose at Aranjuez in 1808 he abdicated to save 
the minister. ISe took refuge in France, and when he and 
Ferdinand were both prisoners of Napoleon^s, he was with 
difficulty restrained from assaulting his spn. Then he abdicated 
in favour of Napoleon,, handing over his people like a herd of 
cattle. He accepted a pension from the French emperor knd 
spent the rest of his life between his wife and Godoy. He died 
at B.ome on the 20th of January 1819, probably wimout 4 iaving 
once suspected that he nad done anyming unbecoming a king 
by divine right and a gentleman. 

See Histona M Rein$do de Carlos IE., by Geijieral Gpmez de 
Arteciie (3 volsj), in the Hisforia General 4c EspaHa de la Real 
Aoaiemia 4e kt ^istoria (Madrid^ 1892^ , 
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CHARLES IX. (1550-1611), king of Sweden, was the youngest 
son of Gustavus Vasa and Margareto Lejonhufnidj By his 
father^s will he got, by way of appanage, the duchy of Soderman- 
land, which induded the provinces of Nerik6 and Vermlaad ; 
but he did not come into actual possession of them till after the 
fall of Eric XIV. (1569). In 15^ he was the real leader of the 
rebellion against Eric, but took no part in the designs of his 
brother John against the unhappy king after his deposition* 
Indeed, Charles's relations with John III. were always more or 
less strained. He had no sympathy with John's high-church 
tendencies on the one hand, and he sturdily resisted all the king's 
endeavours to restrict his authority as duke of Sodermanland 
(Sudermania) on the other. The nobility and the majority of 
the Riksdag supported John, however, in his endeavours to unify 
the realm, and Charles had consequently (1587) to resign his 
pretensions to autonomy within his duchy ; but, fanatical 
Calvinist as he was, on the religious question he was immovable. 
The matter came to a crisis on the death of John III. (1592). 
The heir to the throne was John's eldest son, Sigismund, already 
king of Poland and a devoted Catholic. The fear lest Sigismund 
might re-catholicize the land alarmed the Protestant majority 
in Sweden, and Charles came forward as their champion, and also 
as the defender of the Vasa dynasty against foreign interference. 
It was due entirely to him that Sigismund was forced to confirm 
the resolutions of the council of Upsala, thereby recognizing 
the fact that Sweden was essentially a Protestant state (see 
Sweden : History), In the ensuing years Charles’s task was 
extraordinarily difficult. He had steadily to oppose Sigismund's 
reactionary tendencies ; he had also to curb the nobility, which 
he did with cruel rigour. Necessity compelled him to work 
rather with the people than the gentry ; hence it was that the 
Riksdag assumed under his government a power and an im- 
portance which it had never possessed before. In 1595 the 
Riksdag of Soderkdping elected Charles regent, and his attempt 
to force Klas Flemming, governor of Finland, to submit to his 
authority, rather than to that of the king, provoked a civil war. 
Technically Charles was, without doubt, guilty of high treason, 
and the considerable minority of all classes which adhered to 
Sigismund on his landing in Sweden in 1598 indisputably behaved 
like loyal subjects. But Sigismund was both an alien and a 
heretic to the majority of the Swedish nation, and his formal 
deposition by the Riksdag in 1599 was, in effect, a natural vindica- 
tion and legitimation of Charles’s position. Finally, the diet of 
Linkbping (Feb. 24, 1600) declared that Sigismund and his 
posterity had forfeited the Swedish throne, and, passing over 
duke John, the second son of John III., a youth of ten, recognized 
duke Qmries as their sovereign under the title of Charles IX. 

Charles’s short reign was an uninterrupted warfare. The hos- 
tility of Poland and the break up of Russia involved him in two 
overseas contests for the possession of Livonia and Ingria, 
while his pretensions to Lapland brought upon him a war with 
Denmark in the last year of his reign. In all these struggles 
he was more or less unsuccessful, owing partly to the fact that 
he had to do with superior generals (e.g, Chodkiewicz and 
Christian IV.) and partly to sheer ill-luck. Compared with his 
foreign policy^ the domestic policy of Charles IX. was com- 
paratively unimportant. It aimed at confirming and supple- 
menting what had already been done during his regency. Not 
till the 6th of March 1604, after Duke John h^ formally 
renounced his rights to the tiirone, did Charles IX. begin to style 
himself king. The first deed in which the title appears is dated 
the noth of March 1604 ; but he was not crowned till the 15th of 
March 1607. Four and a half years later Charles IX. died at 
Nykdping (Oct. 30, 1:6113). As a rukr he is the Kiik between 
his great father and his stiU greater son. He consolidated the 
work of Gustavus Vasa, the creation of a great Protestant state : 
he pilpared- the way for thte erection of the Protestant empire 
of Gustavus Adolphus. Swedish historians have bebn excu^bly 
indulgent to the father of their greatest ruler. Indisputably 
Charles was cruel, ungenerous and vindictive j yet be seems, 
at all hazards, strenuously to have endeavoured to do tiis duty 
during a period of political and religious transition, and, despite 


his violence and brutality, possessed many of the qualities of a 
wise and courageous statesman. By his first wife Marie, daughter 
of the elector palatine Louis VI,, he had six ohikireii, of whom 
only one daughter, Catherine, survived ; by his second wife, 
Christina, daughter of Adolphus,, duke of Holstein - Gottorp^ 
he had five children, including Gustavus Adolphus and Charles 
Philip, duke of Finland. 

See Sveriges Hisioria, vol, iii. (Stockholia, 1878) ; Rotiert Kisbet 
Bam, Scandinavia (Cambridge, 1905)1 caps. 5^7^ (R, N. B.) 

CHARLES X. [Charles Gustavus] (1602-1660), king of 
Sweden, son of John Casimir, count palatine of Zweibru^en, 
and Catherine, sister of Gustavus Adolj^us, was born at Nykdp- 
ing Castle on the 8th of November 1622. He leariit the art of 
war under the great Lennart Torstensson, being present at the 
second battle of Breitenfeld and at Jankowitz. From 1646 
to 1648 he frequented the Swedish court. It was supposed that 
he would marry the queen regnant, Christina, but her unsur- 
mountable objection to wedlock put an end to those anticipations, 
and to compensate her cousin for a broken half-promise sh® 
declared him (1649) successor, despite the opposition of the 
senate headed by tJie venerable Axel Oxenstjema. In 1648 he 
was appointed generalissimo of the Swedish forces in Germany. 
The conclusion of the treaties of Westphalia prevented him from 
winning the military laurels he so ardently desired, but as the 
Swedish plenipotentiary at the executive congress of Nuremberg, 
he had unrivalled opportunities of learning diplomacy, in whi^ 
science he speedily became a past-master. As the recognized 
heir to the throne, his position on his return to Sweden was not 
without danger, for the growing discontent with the queen 
turned the eyes of thousands to him as a possible deliverer, 
He therefore withdrew to the isle of Oland till the abdication of 
Christina (June 5, 1654) called him to the throne. 

The beginning of his reign was devoted to the healing of 
domestic discords, and the rallying of all the forces of the nation 
round his standard for a new policy of conquest. He contracted 
a political marriage (Oct. 24, 1654) with Hedwig Leonora, the 
daughter of Frederick III., duke of Holstein-Gottorp, by way of 
securing a future ally against Denmark. The two great pressing 
national questions, war and the restitution of the alienated crown 
lands, were duly considered at the Riksdag which assembled 
at Stockholm in March 1655. The war question was decided in 
three days by a secret committee presided over by the king, who 
easily persuaded the delegates that a war with Poland was 
necessary and might prove very advantageous ; but the con^ 
sideration of the question of the subsidies due to the crown 
for military purposes was postponed to^ the following Riksdag 
(see Sweden : History), On the loth of July Charles quitted 
Sweden to engage in his Polish adventure. By the time war was 
declared he had at his disposal 50,000 men and 50 warships. 
Hostilities had already begun with the occupation of Diinabuig 
(Dvinsk) in Polish Livonia by the Swedes (July 1, 1655), and 
the Polish army encamped among the marshes of the Netze 
concluded a convention (July 25) whereby the palatinates of 
Posen and Kalisz placed ^emselves under the protection of the 
Swedfeh king. Thereupon the Swedes entered Warsaw without 
opposition and occupied the whole of Great Poland. The Polish 
king, John Casimir, fled to Silesia. Meanwhile Qtarlcs pressed 
on towards Cracow, which was captured after a two months* 
siege. The fall of Cracow extinguished the last hope of the 
boWest Pole ; but before the end of the year an extraordinary 
reaction began in Poland itself. On the rSHi of October the 
Swedes invested the fortresS-monastery of Czenstodiowa, but 
the place was heroically defended ; and after a seventy days* 
siege the besiegers were compelled to retire with great loss. 

This astounding success elicited an outbutst of popular 
enthusiasm which gave the war a national and rdigiouschiradlihr* 
The tactlessness of Charles, the rapacity tof his generals, the 
barbarity of his mercenaries, his refusal to legalize hk positioti 
by surnmornng the Polish diet, his negotiations for the purtitiOii 
of the very state he affected to befriend, awoke the long sluinlxm- 
ing public spirit of the country. In the begiziiiiiig of 2656 John 
Oufimir returned from exile and the Pohah army was leotgadked 
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and increased. By this time Charles had discovered that it 
was easier to defeat the Phles than to Conquer Poland. His 
chief object, the conquest Of Prussia, was still unaccomplished, 
and a new foe arose in the elector of Brandenburg, alarmed by 
the ambition of the Swedish king. Charles forced the elector, 
indeed, at the point of the sword to become his ally and 
vassal (treaty of Konigsberg, Jan. 17, 1656); but the Polish 
national rising antow imperatively demanded his presence in the 
south. For weeks he scoured the interminable snow-covered 
plains of Poland in pursuit of the Polish guerillas, penetrating 
os far south as Jaroslau in Galicia, by which time he had lost 
two-thirds of his 15,000 men with no apparent result. Mis 
retreat from Jaroslau to Warsaw, with the fragments of his host, 
amidst three converging armies, in a marshy forest region, 
intersected in every direction by well-guarded rivers, was one 
of his most brilliant achievements. But his necessities were 
overwhelming. On the 21st of June Warsaw was retaken by 
the Poles, and four days later Charles was obliged to purchase 
the assistance of Frederick William by the treaty of Marienburg. 
On July 18-20 the combined Swedes and Brandenburgers, 
i8,ooo strong, after a three days^ battle, defeated John Casimir's 
army of 100,000 at Warsaw and reoccupied the Polish capital ; 
but this brilliant feat of arms was altogether useless, and when 
the suspicious attitude of Frederick William compelled the 
Swedish king at last to open negotiations with the Poles, they 
refused the terms offered, the war was resumed, and Charles 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the elector 
of Brandenburg (treaty of Labiau, Nov. 20) whereby it was 
agreed that Frederick William and his heirs should henceforth 
possess the full sovereignty of East Prussia. 

This was an essential modification of Charles’s Baltic policy ; 
but the alliance of the elector had now become indispensable 
on almost any terms. So serious, indeed, were the difficulties 
of Charles X. in Poland that it was with extreme satisfaction 
that he received the tidings of the Danish declaration of war 
(June I, 1657). The hostile action of Denmark enabled him 
honourably to emerge from the inglorious Polish imbroglio, and 
he was certain of the zealous support of his own people. He had 
learnt from Torstensson that Denmark was most vulnerable 
if attacked from the south, and, imitating the strategy of his 
master, he fell upon her with a velocity which paralysed resist- 
ance. At the end of June 1657, at the head of 8000 seasoned 
veterans, he broke up from Bromberg in Prussia and reached 
the borders of Holstein on the i8th of July. The Danish army 
at once dispersed and the duchy of Bremen was recovered by 
the Swedes, wh6 in the^early autumn swarmed over Jutland and 
firmly established themselves in the duchies. But the fortress 
of Predriksodde (Predericia) held Charles’s little army at bay 
from mid-August to mid-October, while the fleet of Denmark, 
after a stubborn two days’ btittle, compelled the Swedish fleet 
to abandon its projected attack on the Danish islands. The 
position of the Swedish king had now become critical. In July | 
an offensive and defensive alliance was concluded between Den- 
mark and Poland. Still more ominously, the elector of Branden- 
burg, perceiving Sweden to be in difficulties, joined the league 
against her and compelled Charles to accept the proffered | 
mediation of Cromwell and Mazarin. The negotiations foundered, i 
however, upon the refusal of Sweden to refer the points in 
dispute to a general peace-congress, and Charles was still further 
encouraged by the capture of Fredriksodde (Oct 23-34^^ 
whereupon he began to make preparations for conveying his 
troops over to Fflnen in transport vessels. But soon another 
and cheaper expedient presented itself. In the middle of 
December 1657 began the great frost which was to be so fatal 
to Denmark. In a few weeks the cold had grown so intense that 
evkn the freeaing of an arm of the sea with so rapid a current as 
the Little Belt bec^e a conceivable possibility ; hence- 
forth meteorological Observations formed on. essential part of 
the strategy of the Swedes. On the 28th of January .1658, 
Charles X. arrived at Haderslev (Hadersleben) in South Jutland, 
when it was estimated that in a couple of days the ice of the 
Little Belt woul 4 be firm enough to bear even the passage of a 


mail-clad host. The cold during the night of the i89th of January 
was most severe ; and early m the morning of the 30th the 
Swedish king gave the order to start, the horsemen dismounting 
Where the ice was weakest, and cautiously leading their horses 
as far apart as possible, when they swung into their saddles 
again, closed their ranks and made a dash for the shore. Tlie 
Danish troops lining the opposite coast were quickly over- 
powered, and the whole of Fiinen was won with the loss of only 
two companies of cavalry, which disappeared under the ice 
while fighting with the Danish left wing. Pursuing his irresistible 
march, Charles X., with his eyes fixed steadily on Copenhagen, 
resolved to cross the frozen Great Belt also. After some hesita- 
tion, he accepted the advice of his chief engineer officer Eric 
Dahlbcrg, who acted as pioneer throughout and chose the more 
circuitous route from Svendborg, by the islands of Langcland, 
Laaland and Falster, in preference to the direct route from 
Nyborg to Kotsor, which would have been across a broad, 
almost uninterrupted expanse of ice. Yet this second adventure 
was not embarked upon without much anxious consideration. 
A council of war, which met at two o’clock in the morning to 
consider the practicability of Dahlberg’s proposal, at once 
dismissed it as criminally hazardous. Even the king wavered 
for an instant ; but, Dahlberg persisting in his opinion, Charles 
overruled the objections of the commanders. On the night of 
the 5th of February the transit began, the cavalry leading the 
way through the snow-covered ice, which quickly thawed 
beneath the horses’ hoofs so that the infantry which followed 
after had to wade through half an ell of sludge, fearing every 
moment lest the rotting ice should break beneath their feet. 
At three o’clock in the afternoon, Dahlberg leading the way, 
the army reached Grimsted in Laaland without losing a man. 
On the 8th of February Charles reached Falster. On the iith 
he stood safely on the soil of Sjaelland (Zealand). Not without 
reason did the medal struck to commemorate the glorious 
transit of the Baltic Sea ” bear the haughty inscription : Naiura 
hoc debmt uni. An exploit unique in history had been achieved. 

The crushing effect of this unheard-of achievement on the 
Danish government found expression in the treaties of Taastrup 
(Feb. i8) and Roskilde (Feb. 26, 1658), whereby Denmark 
sacrificed nearly half her territory to save the rest (see 
Denmark : History), But even this was not enough for the 
conqueror. Military ambition and greed of conquest moved 
Charles X. to what, divested of all its pomp and circumstance, 
was on outrageous act of political brigandage. At a council held 
at Gottorp (July 7), Charles X. resolved to wipe from the map 
of Europe an inconvenient rival, and without any warning, in 
defiance of all international equity, let loose his veterans upon 
Denmark a second time. For the details of this second struggle, 
with the concomitant diplomatic intervention of the western 
powers, see Denmark : History y and Sweden : History, Only 
after great hesitation would Charles X. consent to reopen 
negotiations with Denmark direct, at the same time proposing 
to exercise pressure upon the enemy by a simultaneous winter 
campaign in Norway. Such an enterprise necessitated fresh 
subsidies from his already impoverished peopk, and obliged 
him in December 1659 to cross over to Sweden tu meet the 
estates, whom he had summoned to Gothenburg. The lower 
estates murmured at , the imposition of fresh burdens ; and 
Charles had need of all his adroitness to persuade them that his 
demands were reasonable and necessary. At the very beginning 
of the Riksdfg, in January 1660, it was noticed that the king 
was ill ; but he spared himself as little in the council-chamber 
as in the battle-field, till death suddenly overtook him on the 
night of the 13th of February 1660, in his thirty-eighth year. 
The abrupt cessation of such an inexhaustible fount of enterprise 
and energy was a distinct loss to Sweden ; and signs are not 
wanting that, in his latter years, Charles had begun to fdbl the 
netd and value of repose. Had he lived long enough to overcome 
his martial ardour, and develop and organize the empire he 
helped to create, Sweden might perhaps have remained a great 
power to this (day. Even so she owes her natural frontiers in 
the, Scandinavian peninsula to Qiarks Xw 
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See Martin "Veibull. Stofhedstid (Stockholm, i88i) ; 

Frederick Ferdinand Caxlson» Sveri^s Historia under Kanungarne af 
Pfalziska ffusgt (Stockholm, 1883-1085) ; E. Haumant, La Guerre du 
nord et la paix d' Oliva (JParis, 1893) I Robert Nisbet Bam, Scandinatna 
(Cambridge, 1^05) ; G. Tones, The IHplomaiic Relattons between 
Cromwell and Charles X. (Lincoln, Nebraska, 1:897). (R. N. B.) 

^ CHARLES XI, (1655-1697), king of Sweden, the only son of 
Charles X., and Hedwig Leonora of Holstein-Gottorp, was bom 
in the palace at Stockholm, on the 24th of November 1655. 
His father, who died when the child was in his fourth year, 
left the care of his education to the regents whom he had ap- 
pointed. So shamefully did they neglect their duty that when, 
at the age of seventeen, Charles XL attained his majority, 
he was ignorant of the very rudiments of state-craft and almost 
illiterate. Yet those nearest to him had great hopes of him. 
He was known to be truthful, upright and God-fearing ; if he 
had neglected his studies it was to devote himself to manly 
sports and exercises ; ahd in the pursuit of his favourite pastime, 
bear-hunting, he had already given proofs of the most splendid 
courage. It was the general disaster produced by the speculative 
policy of his former guardians which first called forth his sterling 
qualities and hardened him into a premature manhood. With 
indefatigable energy he at once attempted to grapple with the 
difficulties of the situation, waging an almost desperate struggle 
with sloth, corruption and incompetence. Amidst universal 
anarchy, the young king, barely twenty years of age, inex- 
perienced, ill-served, snatching at every expedient, worked day 
and night in his newly-formed camp in Scania (Skine) to arm 
the nation for its mortal struggle. The victory of Fyllebro 
(Aug. 17, 1676), when Charles and his commander -in -chief 
S. G. Helmfeld routed a Danish division, was the first gleam 
of good luck, and on the 4th of December, on the tableland 
of Helgonaback, near Lund, the young Swedish monarch defeated 
Christian V. of Denmark, who also commanded his army in 
person. After a ferocious contest, the Danes were practically 
annihilated. The battle of Lund was, relatively to the number 
engaged, one of the bloodiest engagements of modem times. 
More than half the combatants (8357, of whom 3000 were 
Swedes) actually perished on the battle-field. All the Swedish 
commanders showed remarkable ability, but the chief glory 
of the day indisputably belongs to Charles XI. This great victory 
restored to the Swedes their self-confidence and prestige. In 
the following year, Charles with 9000 men routed 12,000 Danes 
near Malmo (July 15, 1678). This proved to be the last pitched 
battle of the war, the Danes never again venturing to attack 
their once more invincible enemy in the open field. In 1679 Louis 
XIV. dictated the terms of a general pacification, and Charles XL, 
who bitterly resented ** the insufferable tutelage of the French 
king, was forced at last to acquiesce in a peace which at least 
left his empire practically intact. Charles devoted the rest of his 
life to the gigantic task of rehabilitating Sweden by means of a 
redukUon, or recovery of alienated crown lands, a process which 
involved the examination of every title deed in the kingdom,, 
and resulted in the complete readjustment of the finances. 
But vast as it was, the reduktian represents only a tithe of Charles 
XL’s immense activity. The constructive part of his administra- 
tion was equally thorough-going^ and entirely beneficial. Here, 
too, everything was due to his personal initiative. Finance, 
commerce, the national armaments by sea and land, judicial 
procedure, church government, education, even art and science — 
everything, in short--emerged recast from his shaping hand. 
Charles XL died on the 5th of April 1697, forty-first yean 
By his beloved consort Ulrica Leonora qf^ Denmark, from the 
shock of whose death in July 1693 he never recovered, he had 
seven children, of whom only three survived him, a son Charles, 
and two daughters^ Hedwig Sophia, duchess of Holstein, and 
Ulrica Leonora, who ultimately succeeded her brother on the 
Swedish, , throne* After Gustavus Vasa and Qustavus Adolphus 
Charles XL was, perhaps, the greatest of all the kings of Sweden* 
His modest, homespun figure has indeed been unduly eclipsed bjr 
the brilliant and colossal shapes , of his heroic father and his 
meteoric son ; yet in reality Chaiies XI^ is far worthier pi 
admiration than either Charto X. or Charles XII. He waa m 
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m eminent degree a great master-buiMisr, He found Sweden 
in rums, and devoted his whole life to laying the solid founda- 
tions of a new order of things which, in its essential features, 
has endured to the present day. , 

See Martin Vuibull, Svenges Siorhedmd (Stockholm. t88i) ; 
Frederick Ferdinand Carlson, Svenges Mtsiona under Konungarne af 
Pfalztsha Huset (Stockholm, 1883 -1885); Robert Nisbet Bain, 
Scandinavia (Cambridge, 1905) ; O. Sjogren, Karl den El fie och 
Svenska Folhet (Stockholm. 1897) ; S Jacobsen. Ben nordiske 
Kriegs Krdniohe, (Copenhagen. 1897); J A; de Mesmes 

d’Avaux, N^goctations du comte d' A uaux, i(^>93. 1O97, i(h> 8 (Utrecht. 
1882, &c.), ^ ■ (11. N. B.) 

CHARLES XIL ( 1682-1 718), king of Sweden, the only surviving 
son of Charles XL and Ulrica Leonora, daughter of Frederick IIL 
of Denmark, was born on the 17th of June 1682. He was care- 
fully educated by excellent tutors under the watchful eyes of his 
parents. Ilis natural parts were excellent ; and a siroo|[ lifts 
in the direction of abstract thought, and mathematics in particular, 
was noticeable at an early date. His memory was ostonishiM. 
He could translate Latin into Swedish or German, or Swedim 
or German into Latin at sight. Charles XI. personally supervised 
his son’s physical training. He was taught to ride before he was 
four, at eight was quite at home in his saddle, and when only 
eleven, brought down his first l>ear at a single shot. As he grew 
older his father took him on all his rounds, reviewing troops, 
inspecting studs, foundries, dockyards and granaries. Thus the 
lad was gradually initiated into all the minuttae of administration. 
The influence of Charles XL over his son was, indeed, far greater 
than is commonly supposed, and it accounts for much in Charles 
XII. ’s character which is otherwise inexplicable, for instance 
his precocious reserve and taciturnity, his dislike of everything 
French, and his inordinate contempt for purely diplomatic 
methods. On the whole, his early training was admirable ; but 
the young prince was not allowed the opportunity of gradually 
gaining experience under his guardians. At the Riksdag assembled 
at Stockholm in 1697, the estates, jealous of the influence of the 
regents, offered full sovereignty to the young monarch, tbe senate 
acquiesced, and, after some hesitation, Charles at last declared 
that he could not resist the urgent appeal of his subjects and 
would take over the government of the realm in God’s name.” 
The subsequent coronation was marked by portentous novelties, 
the most significant of which was the king’s omission to take 
the usual coronation oath, which omission was interpreted to 
mean that he considered himself under no obligation to his 
subjects. The general opinion of the young king was, however, 
still favourable. , His conduct was evidently regulated by strict 
principle and not by mere caprice. His refusal to counte- 
nance torture as an instrument of judicial investigation, on the 
ground that “ confessions so extorted give no sure criteria for 
forming a judgment,” showed him to be more humane as well 
as mare enlightened than the majority of his council, which h^ 
defended the contrary opinion. His intense application to affairs 
is noted by the English minister, John Robinson (1650-1723), 
who informed his court that there was every prospect of a happy 
reign in Sweden,, provided his majesty were well served and did 
not injure his health by too much work. ,, 

The coalition formed against Sweden by Johanp Reinhold 
Patkul, which resulted in the outbreak of the Great Northern War 
(1699), abruptly put an end to Charles XII. ’s political apprentice- 
ship, and forced into his hand the sword he was never again to 
relinquish. The young king resolved to attack the nearest 
of his three enemies—Depmark — ^first The timidity of the 
Danish admiral Ulrpt C Gyldenlove, and the daring plpiarles, 
who forced bis nervous and protesting admiral to attempt the 
passage of the eastern channel of the Sound, t^e dangerous 
/imierend, hitherto reputed to be unnavk^We, enabled the Swodiftb 
king to ^ect a landing at Humlebadk in Sjaelland (^ta|Iand), 
a few miles north qi Copenhagen (Apg. 4, 1.700),^. , He now 
hoped toaccomfflish what lii¥.grandfather,<fi^ty year^ pwre, had 
vamty attempt^— the - destruction of tjhe Paniijb-i^prwegiM 
monarchy by capturing its capital . But for qncx prudential 
consideration#, prevailed, <and tba short bloodless fW 
was terminated by the peace of Travendal (Aug. 

V. 30 
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fVidmck ilV: ooncedtod full SKyrereigiity to Cimdes’s ally and 
kaiasman the duke of Gottorp^ besides paying him an indenonity 
of 300^00 rix-dollars and * solemnly engaging to commit no 
hostilities against Sweden in future. From Sjaelland Qiarles 
nowhasteaaed to Livonia with 8000 men. On the 6th of October 
he had reached Pemau, with the intention of first relieving Riga, 
tmt, hearing that^I^arra was in great straits, he decided to turn 
northwards againk the tsar. He set ont for Narva on the 13th 
of November, agamst (the advice of all his generals, who feared 
iflie effect on untried troops of a week’s march through a wasted 
land, alorjg boggy roads guarded by no fewer than three formid- 
able paises which a little engineering skill could easily have 
made impregnabk. Fortunately, the two first passes were 
unoecupied ; and the third, Pyhajoggi, was captured by Charles, 
’^0 with 400 horsemen put 6000 Russian cavalry to flight. 
On the t9th erf November the little army reached Lagena, a 
village about 9 m. from Narva, whence it signalled its approach 
to the beleaguered fortress, and early on the following morning 
it advanced in battle array. The attack on the Russian fortified 
camp began at two o’clock in the afternoon, in the midst of a 
V'iolent snowstorm ; and by nightfall the whole position was in 
the hands (rf the Swedes : the Russian army was annihilated. 
The triumph was as cheap as it was crushing ; it cost Charles 
less than 2000 men. 

After Narva, Charles XII. stood at the parting of ways. His 
best advisers urged him to turn all his forces against the panic- 
stricken Muscovites ; to go into winter-quarters amongst them 
and live at their expense ; to fan into a flame the smouldering 
discontent caused ‘by the reforms of Peter the Great, and so 
disable Russia for some time to come. But Charles’s determina- 
tion promptly to punish the treachery of Augustus prevailed 
over every other consideration. It is easy from the vantage- 
point of two centuries to criticize Charies XII. far neglecting 
the Russians to pursue the Saxons ; but at the beginning of the 
Jt8th century his decision was natural enough. The real question 
was, which of the two foes was the more dangerous, and Charles 
had many reasons to think the civilized and martial Saxons far 
more formidable than the imbecile ‘Muscovites. Charles also 
rightly felt that he could never trust the treacherous Augustus 
to remain quiet, even if he made peace with him. To leave 
such a foe in his rear, while he plunged into the heart of Russia 
woiild have been hazardous indeed. From this point of view 
Charles’s whole Polish policy, which has been blamed so long 
and so loudly— -the policy erf placing a nominee of his own on the 
Polish tJironc — takes quite another complexion : it was a policy 
not of overvaiilring ambition, but of prudential self-defence. 

First, however, Charles cleared Livonia of the invader (July 
1701), subsequently occupying the duchy of Couriand and 
converting it into a Swedish governor-generailshi|). In January 
1702 Charies e^ttablished himself at Bielowice in Lithuania, and, 
after issuing a proclamation declaring that the elector of 
Saxony ” had forfeited the Polish crown, set out for Warsaw, 
which he reached on the 14th of May. The cardinal-primate j 
Was then sent for and cothmanded *to summon a diet, for the 
purpose of deposing Augustus. A fortnight later Charles quitted 
'Warsaw, to seek the elector ; on the 2nd Of July touted the 
combined Poles and Saxons at KHssow ; and three weeks later, , 
captured die fortress erf Cracow by an act of almost fabulous | 
audacity. Thus, within four months of the opening of the 
campaign, the Polish capital and the coronation city were both 
in the possession of the Swedes. After Klissow, Augustus made 
every dffdrt to put ah end to the Wax, but Charles would not even 
consider his offers. this time,ix>o, he had conceived a passion 
for the perik and adventures of warfare. His chameter was 
hardening, and he ddKberately adopted the most barbfi^ous 
expedients ' for converting the Augustan Polee to his views. 
SUiih commands as ravage, singe, and ' bum all abOut> 
reduce ifhe whole diftrict to a WiM^ess ! sweat oontribu- 
tions well out dt ^em ! ** rathe#%rf; the innocent suffer than 

the guilty cl5tape1^^ became frequent in the mowth 

of ,%e young coimnander, not ydl jfc, who waS far from being 
nh:turs^''CrueL‘ ' ' ' ' * > ' : ^ 


The campaign of 1703 was remarkable for Charles’s victory 
at Pultusk (April 21) and the long siege of Thorn, which occupied 
him eight months but cost him only 50 On the 2nd of 

July 1704, with the assistance of a bribing fund, Charles’s 
ambassador at Warsaw, Count Arvid Bernard Horn, succeeded 
in forcing through the election of Charles’s candidate to the 
Polish throne, Stanislaus Leszczynski, who could not be crowned 
however till the 24th of September 1705, by which time the 
Saxons had again l^en defeated at Punite. From the autumn 
of 1705 to the spring of 1706, Charles was occupied in pursuing 
the Russian auxiliary army under Ogilvie tlwrough the forests 
of Lithuania. -On the 5th of August, he recrossed tlie Vistula 
and established himself in Saxony, where his presence in the 
lieart of Europe at the very crisis of the war of the Spanish 
Succession, fluttered all the western diplomats. The allies, 
in particular, at once suspected that Louis XIV. had bought 
the Swedes. Marlborough was forthwith sent from the Hague 
to the castle of Altranstadt near Leipzig, where Charles had 
fixed his headquarters, to endeavour to penetrate the designs ” 
of the king of Sweden. He soon convinced himself that western 
Europe had nothing to fear from Charles, and that no bribes 
were necessary to turn the Swedish arms from Germany to 
Russia. Five months later (Sept. 1707) Augustus was 
forced to sign the peace of Altranstadt, whereby he resigned the 
Polish throne and renounced every anti-Swedish alliance, 
Charles’s departure from Saxony was delayed for twelve months 
by a quarrel with ithe emperor. The court of Vienna had treated 
the Silesian Protestants with tyrannical severity, in direct 
contravention of the treaty of Osnabriick, of which Sweden was 
one of the guarantors ; and Charles demanded summary and 
complete restitution so dictatorially that the emperor prepared 
for wan But the allies interfered in Charles’s favour, lest he 
might be tempted to aid France, and induced the emperor to 
satisfy all the Swedish king’s demands, the maritime Powers 
at the same time agreeing to guarantee the provisions of the 
peace of Altranstadt. 

Nothing now prevented Charles from turning his victorious 
arms against the tsar ; and on the 13th of August 1707, he 
evacuated Saxony at the head of the largest host he ever com- 
manded, consisting of 24,000 horse and 20,000 foot. Delayed 
during the autumn months in Poland by the tardy arrival of 
reinforcements from Pomerania, it was not till November 1707 
that Qiarles was able to take the field. On New Year’s Day 
1708 he crossed the Vistula, though the ice was in a dangerous 
condition. On the 4th of July 1708 he cut in two the line of the 
Russian army, 6 m. long, which barred his progress on the Wabis, 
near Holowczyn, and compelled it to retreat/ The victory of 
Holowczyn, memorable besides as the last pitched battle won 
by Charles XII., opened up the way to the Dnieper. The 
Swedish army now began to suffer severely, bread and fodder 
running short, and the soldiers subsisting entirely on captured 
bullocks. The Russians slowly retired before the invader, 
burning and destroying everything in his path. On the 20th of 
December it was plain to Charies himself that Moscow was 
inaccessible. But the idea of a retreat was intolerable to him, 
so he determined to inarch southwards instead of northwards 
as suggested by his generals, and join his forces with those of die 
hetman of the Dnieperian Cossacks, Ivan Mazepa,, who had 
100,000 horsemen and a fresh and fruitful land at his disposal. 
Short of falling back upon Livonia, it was the best plan adoptable 
in the circumstances, but it was rendered abortive by Peter’s 
destruction *trf Mazepa’s capital Baturin, so that when Mazepa 
joined Charies at Horki, on the 8th of November 1708, it Was as a 
ruined man with little more than 1300 personal attendants (see 
MAEBM-KottoiNSKv). A atill more serious blow was !the 
destruction of the relief army which LevOnhaupt was bringing to 
Charies from Li»wnia, and which, hampered by hundkeds of 
loaded wagott9> was overtaken and almost destroyed by Peter ^at 
Lyesna tofter a two days^ battle against iotmrfdd odds (Octobet^ 
The very elements now b^an to fight against the perishing but 
still tmeonquethd hoet. Ine winter of 1708 was the severest 
tliat Europe had known lor a Century. By the mof November 
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fire^od would not ignite m the Open air, and the soldiers 
warmed themselves over big bonfires of straw. By the time the 
army reached the little Ukrainian fortress of Hadjaoz in Jantiary 
170^, wine and spirits froze into solid masses of ice ; birds on 
the wing fell dead ; saliva congealed on its passage from the 
nfouth to the ground. Nevertheless/' says an eye-witness, 
^‘though earth, sea and sky were against us. the king's orders 
had to be obeyed and the daily march made. 

Never had Charles XII, seemed so superhuman as during 
these awful days. It is not too much to say that his imperturb- 
able equanimity, his serene bonhomie kept the host together. 
The frost broke at the end of February 1709, and then the spring 
floods put an end to all active operations till May, when Charles 
began the siege of the fortress of Poltava, which he wished to 
make a base for subsequent of)erations while awaiting reinforce- 
ments from Sweden and Poland. On the 7th of June a bullet 
wound put Clmrles hors de coirtbai, whereupon Peter threw the 
greater part of his forces over the river Vorskla, which separated 
the two armies (June 19-25). On the 26th of June Charles held 
a council of war, at which it was resolved to attack the Russians 
in their entrenchments on the following day. The Swedes 
joyfully accepted the chances of battle and, advancing with 
irresistible elan^ were, at first, successful on both wings. Then 
one or two tactical blunders were committed ; and the tsar, 
taking courage, enveloped the little band in a vast semicircle 
bristling with the most modern guns, which fired five times to 
the Swedes' once, and swept away the guards before they 
could draw their swords. The Swedish infantry was well nigh 
annihilated, while the 14,000 cavalry, exhausted and demoralized, 
surrendered two days later at Perevolochna on Dnieper. Charles 
himself with 1500 horsemen took refuge in Turkish territory. 

For the first time in his life Charles was now obliged to have 
recourse to diplomacy ; and his pen proved almost as formid- 
able as his sword. He procured the dismissal of four Russophil 
grand-viziers in succession, and between 1710 and 1712 induced 
the Porte to declare war against the tsar three times. But after 
November 1712 the Porte had no more money to spare ; and, 
the tsar making a show of submission, the sultan began to regard 
Charles as a troublesome guest. On the ist of February 1713 
he was attacked by the Turks in his camp at Bender, and made 
prisoner after a contest which reads more like an extravagant 
episode from some heroic folk-tale than an incident of sober 
1 8th -century history. Charles lingered on in Turkey fifteen 
months longer, in the hope of obtaining a cavalry escort suffi- 
ciently strong to enable him to restore his credit in Poland. 
Disappointed of this last hope, and moved by the despairing 
appjeals of his sister Ulrica and the senate to return to Sweden 
while there was still a Sweden to return to, he quitted Demotika 
on the 20th of September 1714, and attended by a single squire 
arrived unexpectedly at midnight, on the nth of November, 
at Stralsund, Which, excepting Wismar, was now all that remained 
to him on German soil. 

For the diplomatic events of these critical years see Swkokn : 
Eistmj, Here it need only be said that Sweden, during the 
course of the Great Northern War, had innumerable opportunities 
of obtaining an honourable and even advantageous peace, but 
they all foundered on the dogged refusal of Charies to consent 
to the smallest concession tO’ his despoilers. Even now he would 
listen to no offers Of compromise, and after defending Stralsund 
with desperate courage til! it was a mere rubbish heap, returned 
to Sweden after an absence of 14 years. Here he collected 
another army of 20,000 men, with which he so^strongly entrenched 
himself on the ScAhian coast in 1716 that his combined enemies 
shrank from attacking him, whereupon he assumed the offensive 
by attacking /(Norway in 1717, and ^ain in 1718^ in drdk* to 
conquer sumcient territory to enable hint to extort better terms 
from hll enemies. It was during thiS second adventure that he 
met his death. On the irth of Decemb^, when the Swedish 
approaches had come withih 2f80pactR5 of the fortress of Fnedrik- 
sien, which Ihe Swedes Were dos^y b^ifeging, Chaftes looked 
over the parapet of the foremost trench, and was ahbt through 
thehead oy a’tdBetifi^ ^ 
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See Charles XIl, Bis JCdwg K 4 H 9 XI h 

(BarUa. *894) ; Friedrich Ferdmand Carlson, Stieriges Histona 
HonMngatm af PfuUiska Huse$ (Stockholu^, 1883-1885) ; Bqoert 
Nisbet Bain, Charles A 7 /. and the Collapse of the S^eatsh 
(London and Oxfottl, 1895) ; HI den Stmm Nordiske JMgt 

Histofie (Copenhagen, I 'C. Syveton* Bonit A 7 F 

Charles XU (l^ans, 1900) ; Daniel JKarmann, Hielmta dblegeUi^mie 
D, Krmann ad regem Suecim CarQlum XIL ('^dapest, 1894} ; 
Oscar 11 ., Ndgra htdrag tilt Sveriges Krf^htstorta dren 
(Stdekholm, 1802) : Martin Weibull, Svevigee Storhedstid (StOCkholin, 
1881). . (K N. B.) 

CHARLES Xin. (1748-^x818), king of Sweden and Norway, 
the second son of Adolphus J^derick, king t)f SwedefL and 
Louisa Ulrica, sister of Frederick the Great, was bom at Stock* 
holm on the 7th of October 1748. In 1772 he co-operated in the 
revolutionary plans of his brother Gustavus III. (^.li.). On the 
outbreak of the Russo-Swedish War of 1788 he served with 
distinction as admiral of the fleet, especially at the battles of 
Hogland (June 17, 1788) and Oland (July ady 1789). On the 
latter occasion he would have won a signal victory but for the 
unaccountable remissness of his second-in-command, Admiral 
Liljehorn. On the death of Gustavus III., Charles, now duke 
of Sudfyrmania, acted as regent of Sweden till 1796 ; but the real 
ruler of the country was the narrow-^minded^ and vindictive 
Gustaf Adolf Reuterholm (^.r.), whose mischievous influence 
over him was supreme. These four years were perhaps the most 
miserable and degrading in Swedish history (an age of lead 
succeeding an age of gold, as it has well been called) and may be 
briefly described as alternations of fantastic jacobinism and 
ruthless despotism. On the accession of Gustavus IV. (November 
1796), the duke became a mere cipher in politics till the X3th of 
March 1809, when those who had dethroned Gustavus IV. 
appointed him regent, (ind finally elected him king. But by this 
time he was prematurely decrepit, and Bemadotte (see CltAiitES 
XIV.) took over the government as soon as he landed in Sweden 
(1810). By the union of 1814 Charies became the first king of 
Sweden and Norway. He married his cousin Hedwig Elizabeth 
(liariotte of Holstem-Gottorp (1759-1818), but their only child, 
Carl Adolf, duke of Vennland, died in infancy (1798), Charles 
XIII., who for eight years had been king only m title, died on 
the 5th of February 1818. 

See Sveriges Ilistoria, vol. v. (Stockholm, 1884) : Drottning Itedwig 
Charlottes Dugbokshandtechnmgar (Stockholm, 1808) ; Robert Nisbet 
Bain, Gustavus III. and hts Contemporaries (London, 180 s) ; 16. 
Scandinavia (Cambridge, 1005). (R, N, B.) 

CHARLES XIV. (1763-1844), king of Sweden and Norway, 
bom at Pau on the 26th of January 1763, was the son of Henri 
Bemadotte (1711-1780), procurator at Pau, and Jcaime St Joan 
(1725-1809). The family name was originally Dcu Pouey, 
but was changed into Bemadotte lln the beginning of thcri7tfa 
century. Bemadotte's Christian names were Jean Baptiste ; 
he added the name Jules subsequently. He entered the French 
army on the 3rd of September 1780, and first saw service in 
Corsica. On the outbreak of the Revolution his eminent military 
qualities brought him speedy promotion. In 1794 we find him 
as brigadier attached to the army of the Sambre et Meuse, and 
after Jourdan^s victory at Fleurus he was appointed a general 
of division. At the battle of Theiningen, 1796, he contributed, 
more than any one else, to the successful retreat of the French 
army over the Rhine after its defeat by the archduke Charies. 
In 1797 he brought reinforcements from the Rhine tb Bonaparte^ 
army in Italy, distinguished himself greatly at the passage of the 
Tagiiamento, and in 1798 was sent as ambassador to Viehna, 
but was compelled to quit his post owing to the disturiaanoes 
caused by his hoisting the tricoW over the embassy/ On the 
16th of August 1798 he married Dfcinte Clary (177^7-1:860), 
the daughter 'Of a Marseilles banker, and sister of Joseph Bona* 
parte’s wife. Prom the 2nd Of July to the X4th of Sqjtembev 
he was war minister, in which Capacity he displayed great ability; 
About this time be hdid aloof from Boo^drte, but though he 
deblined> to help Napoleon in the preparations for ihe rotip 
of November 1799, he aoceptod Employment finm the Oonsulatei 
and from April 1800 till the xBth of August f8ot oimmanded 
the Immy in On the introduot^ 
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was made one of the eighteen marshals of France, and, from 
Jtine 1804 to September 1805, acted as governor of the recentiy- 
Occupied Hanover. Durijhg the campaign of 1805 Bemadotte 
with an army corps from Hanover co-operated in the great 
movciment which resulted in the shutting up of Mack in IJlm. 
He was rewarded for his services at Austerlitz (December 2, 1805) 
by the principalitfy of Ponte Corvo (June 5, 1806), but during the 
campaign against Prussia, the same year, was severely reproached 
by Napoleon for not participating with his army corps in the 
battles of Jena and Auerstadt, though close at hand. In 1808, 
as governor of the Hanse towns, he was to have directed the 
expedition against Sweden, via the Danish islands, but the plan 
came to nought because of the want of transports and the 
defection of the Spanish contingent. In the war against Austria, 
Bemadotte led the Saxon contingent at the battle of Wagram, 
on which occasion, on his own initiative he issued an order of 
the day, attributing the victory principally to the valour of his 
Saxons, which Napoleon at once disavowed. 

Bemadotte, considerably piqued, thereupon returned to Paris, 
where the council of ministers entrusted him with the defence 
of the Netherlands against the English. In 1810 he was about 
to enter upon his new post of governor of Rome when he was, 
unexpectedly, elected successor to the Swedish throne, partly 
because a large part of the Swedish army, in view of future 
complications with Russia, were in favour of electing a soldier, 
and partly liecause Bemadotte was very popular in Sweden, 
owing to the kindness he had shown to the Swedish prisoners 
during the late war with Denmark. The matter was decided 
by one of the Swedish couriers, Baron Karl Otto Morner, 
who, entirely on his own initiative, offered the succession to 
the Swedish crown to Bemadotte. Bemadotte. communicated 
Mdmer*s offer to Napoleon, who treated the whole affair as an 
absurdity. Bemadotte thereupon informed Morner that he 
would not refuse the honour if he were duly elected. Although 
the Swedish government, amazed at Momer’s effrontery, at once 
placed him under arrest on his return to Sweden, the candidature 
of Bemadotte gradually gained favour there, and, on the 21st 
of August 1810, he was elected crown-prince. 

On the 2nd of November Bemadotte made his solemn entry 
into Stockholm, and on the 5th he received the homage of the 
estates and was adopted by Charles XIII. under the name of 
Charles John. The new crown-prince was very soon the most 
popular and the most powerful man in Sweden. The infirmity 
of the old king and the dissensions in the council of state placed 
the government, and especially the control of foreign affairs, 
entirely in his hands. The keynote of his whole policy was the 
acquisition of Norway, a policy which led him Into many tortuous 
ways (see Sweden : History), and made him a very tricky ally 
during the struggle with Napoleon in 1813. Great Britain and 
Prussia very properly insisted that Charles John’s first duty 
was to them, the former power rigorously protesting against 
the expenditure of her subsidies on the nefarious Norwegian 
adventure before the common enemy had been crushed. After 
the defeats of Liitzen and Bautzen, it was the Swedish crown- 
prince who put fresh heart into the allies ; and at the conference 
of Trachenberg he drew up the general plan for the campaign 
which began after the expiration of the truce of Pl'^witz. 
Though undoubtedly sparing his Swedes unduly, to the just 
displeasure of the allies, Charles John, as commander-in-chief 
of the northern army, successfully defended the approaches to 
Berlin against Oudinot in August and against Ney in September ; 
but after I.eipzig he went hjs own way, determined at all 
hazards to cripple Denmark and secure Norway. For th0 events 
which led to the union of Norway and Sweden, see Sweden : 
H%$idry, mid Norway : History* As umonai king, Charles XIV, 
(who succeeded to that title in 1818 on the death of Charles XIIL) 
was popular, in both countries. Though his ultra-conservative 
views were detested, "and as far as posSibk opposed (especially 
after 1803), his d^^sty was nqver in seriolis dan}?tr, and Swedes 
and Norsemen alike were ptoud Of a monarch with a European 
reputation. It is true that the. Riksdag of 1840 meditated com- 
peUing him to abdicate, but . the storm blew over and his jubilee 


was celebrated with great enthusiasm in 1843. He died at 
Stockholm on the 8th of March 1844. His reign was one of un- 
interrupted peace, and the great material development of the 
two kingdoms during the first half of' the 19th century was 
largely due to his energy and foresight. 

See J. E. Sars, Norges poHHskei hutoria (Christiania, 1899) ; Yngvar 
Nielsen, Carl Johan som han virkehg var (Chnstiania, 1897) } Johan 
Alm^n, Atten Bemadotte (Stockholm, 1893) ; C. Schefer, Bemadotte 
rot (Pans, 1899) ; G. R. Lagerhjelm, Napoleon och Carl Johan under 
Kriget i Tyshland, jSij (Stockholm, 1891). ' (R. N. B.) 

CHARLES XV. (1826-1872), king of Sweden and Norway, 
eldest son of Oscar I., king of Sweden and Norway, and Josephine 
Beauhamais of Leuchtenberg, was born on the 3rd of May 1826. 
On the r9th of June 1850 he married Louisa, daughter of Prince 
Frederick of the Netherlands. He became regent on the 25th 
of September 1857, and king on the death of his father (8th of 
July 1859). As crown-prince, Charles’s brusque and downright 
manners had led many to regard his future accession with some 
apprehension, yet he proved to be one of the most popular of 
Scandinavian kings and a constitutional ruler in the best sense 
of the word. His reign was remarkable for its manifold and 
far-reaching reforms. Sweden’s existing communal law (1862), 
ecclesiastical law (1863) and criminal law (1864) were enacted 
appropriately enough under the direction of a king whose motto 
was : Build up the land upon the laws I” Charles XV. also 

materially assisted de Geer {q.v.) to carry through his memorable 
reform of the constitution in 1863. Charles was a warm advocate 
of ‘‘ Scandinavianism ” and the political solidarity of the three 
northern kingdoms, and his warm friendship for Frederick VI 1 ., 
it is said, led him to give half promises of help to Denmark on 
the eve of the war of 1864, which, in the circumstances, were 
perhaps misleading and unjustifiable. In view, however, of the 
unpreparedness of the Swedish army and the difficulties of the 
situation, Charles was forced to observe a strict neutrality. 
He died at Malmd on the i8th of September 1872. Charles XV. 
was highly gifted in many directions. He attained to some 
eminence as a painter, and his Digle show him to have been 
a true poet. He left but one child, a daughter, Louisa Josephina 
Eugenia, who in 1869 i^iarried the crown-prince Frederick of 
Denmark, 

See Cecilia Badth-Holtnbcrg, Carl XV., som ensktld man, hont 4 ng 
och honstndr (Stockholm, 1891); Yngvar Nielsen, Det norske og 
svenske Kongehits fra (Christiania, 1883). (R. N. B.) 

CHARLES {c, 1319-1364), duke of Brittany, known as 
Charles of Blois and Charles of Chatillon, was the son of 
Guy of Chatillon, count of Blois (d. 1342), and of Marguerite of 
Valois, sister of Philip VI. of France. In 1337 he married Jeanne 
of Penthkvre (d. 1384), daughter of Guy of Brittany, count of 
Penthkvre (d. 1331), and thus acquired a right to the succession 
of the duchy of Brittany. On the death of John HI., duke of 
Brittany, in April 1341, his brother John, count of Montfort- 
I’Amaury, andihis niece Jeanne, wife of Charles of Blois, disputed 
the succession, Charles of Blois, sustained by Philip VL, cap- 
tured John of Montfort, who was supported by King Edward III. 
at Nantes, besieged his wife Jeanne of Flanders at Hennebont, 
and took Quimper and Gu6rande (1344)* But next year his 
partisans were defeated at Cadoret, and in June 1347 he was 
himself wounded and taken prisoner at Roche-Derrien. He was 
not liberated until 1356, when he continued the war against the 
young John of Montfort, and perished in the battle of Auray, pn 
the 29th of September 1364^ Charles bore a high reputation for 
piety, and was believed to have performed miracles. The 
Roman Church has canonized him. 

See Sio^eon Lace, Histoire de Bertrand du Gi/f^schn et 4 e smi 
i'poque (Pans, 1876). 

CHARLES, called The Bold (1433-1477); of Buigundy, 
son of Philip the Good of Burgundy and Isabella of Portug^, was 
bom at Dijon on the ,ioth of November i 433 ' his lather’s 
lifetime he bore the title of count of Gharolais. , He wps brought 
up undpr the directioujO^ the {seigneux d’Auxy, and, parly showed 
great application to^^rildy and to wajBhe exercises,^ Although 
he was on familiar tprms witfi the daupnin (afterwards Loois XJl.). 
when the latter was a refugee #t the oqitprt of Bi2|]pgundyi ^e could 
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not but view with chagrin the i«purdiasc by the king of France 
of the towns on the gomme, which had been temporarily ceded 
to Philip the Good by the treaty of Arras ; and when his father's 
failing health enabled him to take into his hands the reins of 
government (which Philip abandoned to him completely by an 
act of the 12th of April 1465), he entered upon his lifelong 
struggle against Louis XL* and became one of the principal 
leaders of the League of the Public Weal. His brilliant bravery 
at the battle of Montlh^jry (i6th of July 1465), where he was 
wounded and was left master of the field, neither prevented the 
king from re-entering Paris nor assured Charles a decisive 
victory. He succeeded, however, in forcing upon Louis the 
treaty of Conflans (1466), by which the king restored to him 
the towns on the Somme, and promised him the hand of his infant 
daughter Catherine, with Champagne as dowry. In the mean- 
while the count of Charolais obtained the surrender of Ponthieu. 
The revolt of Li6ge and Dinant intervened to divert his attention 
from the affairs of France. On the 25th of August 1466 Charles 
took possession of Dinant, which he pillaged and sacked, and 
succeeded in treating at the same time with the Li^geois. After 
the death of Philip the Good (15th June 1467), the Li6geois 
renewed hostilities, but Charles defeateci them at St Trond, and 
made a victorious entry into Liege, which he dismantled and 
deprived of some of its privileges. 

Alarmed by these early sucx:esses of the duke of Burgundy, and 
anxious to settle various questions relating to the execution of 
the treaty of Conflans, Louis requested a meeting with Charles 
and placed himself in his hands at P^ronne. In the course of the 
negotiations the duke was informed of a fresh revolt of the 
Li^eois secretly fomented by Louis. After deliberating for four 
days how to deal with his adversary, who had thus mala- 
droitly placed himself at his mercy, Charles decided to respect 
the parole he had given and to treat with Louis (October 1468), 
at the same time forcing him to assist in quelling the revolt. 
The town was carried hy assault and the inhabitants were 
massacred, Louis not having the courage to intervene on behalf 
of his ancient allies. At the expiry of the one year’s truce which 
followed the treaty of P6ronne, the king accused Charles of 
treason, cited him to appear before the parlement, and seized 
some of the towns on the Somme (1471). The duke retaliated by 
invading France with a large army, taking possession of Nesle 
and massacring its inhabitants. He failed, however, in an 
attack on Beauvais, and had to content himself with ravaging 
the country as far as Rouen, eventually retiring without having 
attained any useful result. 

Other matters, moreover, engaged his attention. Relin- 
quishing, if not the stately magnificence, at least the gay and 
wasteful profusion which had characterized the court of Bur- 
gundy under the preceding duke, he had bent all his efforts 
towards the development of his military and political power. 
Since the beginning of his reign he had employed himself in 
reorganizing his army and the administration of his territories. 
While retaining the principles of feudal recruiting, he had en- 
deavoured to establish a system of rigid discipline among his 
troops, which he had strengthened by taking into his pay 
foreign mercenaries, particularly Englishmen and Italians, and by 
developing his artillery. Furthermore, he had lost no oppor- 
tunity of extending his power. In 1469 the archduke of Austria, 
Sigisraund, had sold him the county of Fdrrette, and the land- 
graviate of Alsace and some other towns, reserving to himself the 
right to repurchase. In 1472-1473 Charles bought the reversion 
of the duchy of Gelderland from its old duke, Arnold, whom 
he had supported against the rebellion of his son. Not content 
with being ^Hhe grand duke of the West,’' he conceived the 
project of forming a kingdom of Burgundy or Arles with him- 
self as independent sovereign, and even persuaded the emperor 
Fredesick to assent to crown him king at Trier. The ceremony, 
however^ did not take place owing to the emperor’s precipitate 
flight^by night (September 1473), occasioned by his di^leasure 
at the duke’s attitude; In the following year Charles involved 
himself in a series of difficulties ai^ struggles which ultimately 
luought aJbout his downfalL fie embroiled himself successive^ 
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with S^ismund of Austria, to whom ht refused to restore hfe 
possessions in Alsace for the stipulated sum ; with the Swiss, 
who supported the free towns Of Alsace in their revolt against 
the tyranny of the ducaJ governor, Peter von Hagenbach (who 
was condemned and executed by the rebels in May 1474 J; and 
finally, with Ren6 of Lorraine, with whom he disputed the 
succession of Lorraine, the possession of which had united the 
two principal portions of Charles’s territories— Flanders and the 
duchy and county of Burgundy, All these enemies, incited 
and supported as they were by Louis, were not long in joining 
forces gainst their common adversary. Charles suffered a first 
rebuff in endeavouring to protect his kinsman, the archbishop 
of Cologne, against his rebel subjects. He spent ten months 
(July 1474-June 1475) besieging the little town of Neuss on the 
Rhine, but was compelled by the approach of a powerful imperial 
army to raise the siege. Moreover, the expedition he had per- 
suaded his brother-in-law, Edward IV, of England, to undertake 
against Louis was stopped by the treaty of Picquigny (29th of 
August 1475). was more successful in Lorraine, where he 
seized Nancy (30th of November 1475). From Nancy he marched 
against the Swiss, hanging and drowning the garrison of Granson 
in spite of the capitulation. Some days later, however, he was 
attacked before Granson by the confederate army and suffered 
a shameful defeat, being compelled to fly with a handful of 
attendants, and leaving his artillery and an immense booty 
in the hands of the allies (February 1476). He succeeded in 
raising a fresh army of 30,000 men, with which he attacked 
Morat, but he was again defeated by the Swiss army, assisted 
by the cavalry of Ren6 of Lorraine (22nd of June 1476). On the 
6th of October Charles lost Nancy, which was re-entCfed by 
Ren6. Making a last effort, Charles formed a new army and 
arrived in the depth of winter before the walls of Nancy. Having 
lost many of his troops through the severe cold, it was with only 
a few thousand men that he met the joint forces of the Lorrainers 
and the Swiss, who had come to the relief of the town (6th of 
January 1477). He himself perished in the fight, his mutilated 
body being discovered some days afterwards. 

Charles the Bold has often been regarded as the last repre- 
sentative of the feudal spirit — man who possessed no other 
quality than a blind bravery— and accordingly has often been 
contrasted with his rival Louis XL as representing modem 
politics. In reality, he was a prince of wide knowledge and 
culture, knowing several languages, and austere in morals ; and 
although he cannot be acquitted of occasional harshness, he 
had the secret of winning the hearts of his subjects, who never 
refused him their support in times of difficulty. He was thrice 
married — to Catherine (d. 1446), daughter of Charles VII. of 
France, by whom he had one daughter, Mary, afterwards the wife 
of the emperor Maximilian L; to Isabella (d. 1465), daughter of 
Charles 1 ., duke of Bourbon; and to Margaret of York, sister 
of Edward IV. of England, whom he marn^ in 1468. 

The original authorities for the life and times of Charles the Bold 
are the numerous French, Burgundian and Flemish chroniplers of 
the latter part of the 1 5th century. Special mention may bo made of 
the M^mntres of Philippe de Comines, and of the MSmoires and other 
writings of Olivier de la Marche. See also A. MoHnier, Les Sources 
de Vhistoire de France, tome iv. (1904), and the compendious biblio- 
graphy in U. Chevalier’s Repertoire des sources hisioriques, pMt iii. 
(1904). Charles the Bold, by J . F. Kirk {i863-‘i868), is a good English 
biography for its date ; a more recent life is R. Putnam's Charles 
the Bold ( 1908). For a general skeyteh of the relations between France 
and Burgundy at this time see E. I^visae, Histovrede France, tome iv. 
(190a). (R, FO.) 

CilAKLBS, called Thb Good (le Bon), or The Dane (c. 1084-- 
1127), count of Flanders, only son of St Canute or Knot IV., 
king of Denmark, by Adela, daughter of Robert the Frisian^ 
count of Flanders, was bom about 1084. After the assassifiAtfen 
of Canute in 1086, his widow took r^uge in Flanders, taking 
with her her son. Charles was brought up by his mot^isr and 
grandfather, Robert the Frisian, on whose death he did great 
services to his unde, Robert IL, and his cousin, Baldwin VIL, 
counts of Flanders, Baldwin died of a wound t^ecetved in battle 
in itiq, and, havihg tno issue, left by will the succession to 
hia ebuntship to Chailes the Dane. Charka did not secure h» 
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iMritfige without a civB war^ butt he was spfeediljr victorkmsi and 
made his position secure; hjf- tKeating his opponents with great 
idemeiicy* He now devoted himself to pronioting the welfare 
of his subjects^ and did his utmost to Support the cause of 
Christiimity, both by his boimty and by his ex^ple. He 
well deserved the soiuianie of Le^ Bon^ by which he is known to 
posterity. Ht refused the offer qf the crown of Jerusalem on 
the death of Baldwin^ and declined to be nominated as a 
candidate for the imperial crown in succession to the emperdr 
Henry Y. . He was murdered in the church of St Donat at 
Bruges on the 2nd of March X127. 

See J. Fcrned, Histaire du^ rigne de Charles le Bon, ptMdi d'un 
r 4 s%md^e I'hii^to^re de Flandres (Brussels, 183O). 

GHABLBS I. (c. 992), duke of Lower Lorraine, was a 

yiOiitiger son of the Frankish king Louis IV., and consequently 
a member of the Carolingian family. Unable to obtain the 
duchy of Burgundy owing to the opposition of his. brother, King 
Lothair, he went to the court of his maternal uncle> the emperor 
Otto the Great, about 965, and in 977 received from the emperor 
Otto IL the duchy of Lower Lorraine. His authority in Lorraine 
was nominal ; but he aided Otto in his struggle with Lothair, 
and on the death of his nephew, Louis V,, made an effort to secure 
the Frankish crown. Hugh Capet, however, was. the successful 
candidate and war broke out. Charles had gained some successes 
and, had captured Reims, when in 991 he was treacherously 
seized by Adalberon, bishop of Laon, and handed over to Hugh. 
Imprisoned with his wife and children at Orleans, Charles did 
not long survive his humiliation* His eldest son Otto, duke of 
Lower Lorraine, died in 1005. 

CHARLES II. (d, 1431), duke of Lorraine, called Thk Boi.d, 
is sometimes referred to as Charles I. A son of Duke John L, 
he succeeded his father in 1390 ; but he neglected his duchy 
and passed his life in warfare. He died on the 25th of January 
1431, leaving two daughters, one of whom, Isabella (d. i453)» 
married Ren6 L of Anjou (1409-1480), kuig of Naples^ who 
succeeded his father-in-law as duke of I^rraine. 

CHARLES III, or IL (1543-1608), called Thk Great, duke of 
I.iorraine, was a son of Duke Francis I, (d. 1545)^ and a de- 
sctsndaat of Ren^ of Anjou, He was only an infant when he 
became duke, and was brought up at the court of Henry IL of 
France, marrying Henry's daughter Claude in 1559. He took 
part in the* wars of religion in France, and was a member of the 
League ; but he was overshadowed by his kinsmen the Guises, 
although he was a possible candidate for the French crown in 
1 5891.. llie dukey who was an exc'ellent »ruler of X^orraine, died 
at Nancy on the 14th of May i6o8. He had three sons : Henry 
(d. 1624) and Francis . (d. 31632), who became in turn dukes of 
Lorraine, and Charles (d. 1607), bishop of Metz and Strassburg. 

CHARLES IV. or IIL (1604-^1675), duke of lAirrame, was a 
son of Duke Francis 11 . , and was born on the 5 th of April 1604. 
He became duke on the abdication of his father in 16241, d.nd 
obtained the duchy of Bar through his marriage with his cousin 
Nicole(d. 1657), daughterof Duke Henry. Mixing in the tortuous 
politics of his time, he was in continual conflict with the crown 
of France, and spent much of his time in assisting her eneraes 
and in losing and regainmg his dudiies (see Lorraine). He lived 
an adventurous life, and in the intervals between his several 
Struffiles with France fought for the emperor Ferdinand II. at 
Nordlingen and elsewhere ; talked of succouring Charles I. in 
England ; and after the conclusion of the treaty of Westphalia 
in 1648 entered the service of Spain. He died on the i8th of 
ScpteralxjT 1675, leaving by his second wife, Beatrix dn Cusaace 
(d. 1663), a son, Charles Henry, count of Vaudemont (2642-^ 

17*3). . 

GHAiHbBS V. or IV. (1643-3696), duke of Lomine, nephew 
(rf'Duke Ciutrles' IV., was born on 1^' 3rd of April 1643, and in 
1664 received a colonelcy in the emperor's Army. In the same 
year he foo^t with distinction at the battle of St Gotthard, in 
whildi he chptured<» standard from the Turks. He was a can- 
didate iot tkm ete(ttiv8 crown ' of Polaiui in 1668. In 1670 the 
enperor made him. -general of horsey and dunng the foUottring 
yeius iu» was- colistaittfy on actinre service^ifint against the Turics 
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and subsequently again&t the French. At Senieff*^2674) be xiras 
wounded. In the same year he was agaiq a candidate for the 
Polish croWn, but was unsuccessful, John Sobifiski, who was to 
be associated with him in his greatest feat of arms, being elected. 
In 167 5, on the death of Charles IV., he rode with a cavalry corps 
into the diidby of Lorraine, then occupied hy the French, and 
secured the adhesion of the Lorraine troops to himself ; a little 
after this he succeeded Montecucculi as general of the imperial 
army on the Rhine, and was made a field marshal. The chief 
success of hi& campaign of 1676 was the capture of Philipsburg, 
after a long and arduous siege. The war continued without 
decisive result for some time, and the fate of the duchy, which 
was still occupied by the French, was the subject of endless 
diplomacy. At the general peace Charles had to accept the hard 
conditions imposed by Louis XIV., and he never entered into 
effective possession of his sovereignty. In 1678 he married the 
widowed queen of Poland, Eleonora Maria of Austria, and for 
nearly five years they lived quietly at Innsbruck. The Turkish 
invasion of 1683, the last great effort of the Turks to impose 
their will on Europe, called Charles into the field again. At the 
head of a weak imperial army the duke offered the best resistance 
he coukJ to the advance of the Turks on Vienna. But he had 
to fall back, contesting every position, and the Turks finally 
invested Vienna (July i3lh, 1683). At this critical moment 
other powers came to the assistance of Austria, reinforcements 
poured into Charles’s camp, and John Sobieski, king of Poland, 
brought 27,000 Poles. Sobieski and Charles had now over 
80,000 men, Poles, Austrians and Germans, and on the morning 
of the 1 2th of September they moved forward to the attack. 
By nightfall the Turks were in complete disorder, Vienna was 
relieved, and the danger was at an end. Soon the victors took 
the offensive and reconquered part of the kingdom of Hungary. 
The Germans and Poles went home in the wmter, but Charles 
continued his offensive with the imperialists alone. Ofen 
(Buda) resisted his efforts in 1684, but in the campaign of 
1685 Ncuhausel was taken by storm, and in 1686 Charles, now 
reinforced by Gerrfian auxiliaries, resumed the siege of Ofen. 
All attempts to reliex^e the place were repulsed, and Ofen was 
stormed on the 2nd of September. In the following campaign 
the Austrians won a decisive victory on the famous battle-ground 
of Mohacs (August i8tb, 1687). In 1689 Charles took the field 
on the Rhine against the forces of Louis XIV., the enemy of 
his house. Mainz and Bonn were taken in the first campaign, 
but Charles in travelling from Vienna to the front died suddenly 
at Weis on the i8th of April 1690. 

Hi& eldest son, Leopold Joseph (1679-1729), at the peace of 
Ryswick in 1697 obtained the duchy, of which his father had 
been dispossessed by France, and was the father of Francis 
Stephen, duke of Lorraine, who became the husband of Maria 
Theresa {q*v.\ and of Charles (Karl Alexander), a distinguished 
Austrian commander in the wars with Frederick the Great. 
The duchy was ceded by Francis Stephen to -Stanislaus Leezymki, 
the dethroned king of Poland, in 1736, Francis receiving irir 
stead the grand-^duchy of • T uscany . 

CHASLBS IL [Charles .Louis de Bourbon) (i799-i883)> 
duke of Parma, succeeded his mother, Maria Louisa, duchess 
of Lucca, as duke of Lucca in 1824. He introduced economy 
into the administration, increased the schools, and in 1832 as 
a reaction against the bigotry of the priests and monks with 
whftch his mother had surrounded him, he became a Protestant* 
He at first evinced Liberal tendencies, gave asylum to the 
Modenese political refugees of 1831, and was indeed suspected 
of beings a Carbonaro. But his pmffigacy and eccentricities 
soon mfidc him the laiughing^stock of Italy. In 1842 be refuraed 
to the Catholic Church and 1 made ThiomaB Ward, aitk English 
groomy his prime minister, a imn not without ability and tact. 
Charles gradually abandoned/ all his Liberal ideas, and m X847 
declared himself hostile to the reforms* intitidueed by Pius IX. 
The .Lucdiesi deznasided the constitution pf promised 
them hy the treaty of Vienna^ and « national guard, but the 
duke, in spite of the warnings, of Ward, tehasedrah concefsieiis^ 
A few later* he retired to* ModsnO, seUiigihiBiliftdnte^ 
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in the duchy to Tuscany On the Z7th of October Maria Louisa 
of Austria^ duchess of Parma^ died, and Charles Louis succeeded 
to Iter throne by the terms of the Florence treaty, assuming the 
style of Charles II. His administration of Parma was character*- 
feed by ruinous finance, debts, disorder and increased taxation, 
and he concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Austria., But on the outbreak of the revolution of 1848 there 
were riots in his capital (19th of March), and be decl^d his 
readiness to throw in his lot with Charles Albert, the pope, and 
Leopold of Tuscany, repudiated the Austrian treaty and promised 
a constitution. Then he again changed his mind, abdicated in 
April, and left Parma in the hands of a provisional government, 
whereupon the people voted for union with Piedmont. After 
the armistice between Charles Albert and Austria (August 1848) 
the Austrian general Thurn occupied the duchy, and Charles II. 
issued an edict from Weistropp annulling the acts of tlie pro- 
visional government. When Piedmont attacked Austria again 
in 1849, Parma was evacuated, but reoccupied by General 
d^Aspre in April. 

In May 1840 Charles confirmed his abdication, and was 
succeeded by his son Charles III. (1823-1854), who, protected 
by Austrian troops, placed Parma under martial law, inflicted 
heavy penalties on the members of the late provisional govern- 
ment, closed the university, and instituted a regular policy of 
persecution. A violent ruler, a drunkard and a libertine, he was 
assassinated on the 26th of March 1854. At his death his 
widow Maria Louisa, sister of the comte de Chambord, became 
regent, during the minority of his son Robert. The duchess 
introduced some sort of order into the administration, seemed 
inclined to rule more mildly and dismissed some of her husband^s 
more obnoxious ministers, but the riots of the Mazzmians in 
July 1854 were repressed with ruthless severity, and the rest 
of her reign was characterized by political trials, executions 
and imprisonments, to which the revolutionists replied with 
assassinations. 

BiBLioaRArHY.—- 'Massci, Stnria civile di Lucca, vol. ii. (Lucca, 
1878) ; Anon., Y Borhom dt Parma , ^ . del 1847 al /S^g (Parma, 
i860) ; N. Bianchi, Storia della diplomazia europea tn Italia (Turin, 
1865, &c.), ; C. Tivarom, L* Ilaha sotto il domtnio aiistriaco, li 96-101, 
1. 500-605 (Turin, 1892), and L' Italia def^li Tialiani,\ 126-143 (Turin, 
1805) by the same ; S. Lottici and G. Sitti, Bibliografia generaU per 
la stona parmense (Parma, 1904). 

CHARLES [Karl Ludwig] (1771^1847), archduke of Austria 
and duke of Teschen, third son of the emperor Leopold IL, was 
born at Florence (his father being then grand-duke of Tuscany) 
on the 5th of September 1771. His youth was spent in Tuscany, 
at Vienna and in the Austrian Netherlands, where he began his 
career of military sendee in the war of the French Revolution. 
He commanded a brigade at Jemappes, and in the campaign of 
1793. distinguished himself at the action of Aldenhoven and the 
battle of Neerwinden. In this year he became StatthalUr in 
Belgium and received the army rank of lieutenant field marshal, 
which promotion was soon followed by that to Feldzeugmeister. 
In the remainder of the war in the Low Countries he held high 
commands, and he was present at Fleurus. In 1795 he served 
on the Rhine, and in the following year was entrusted vrith the 
chief control of all the Austrian forces on that river. His conduct 
of the operations against Jourdan and Moreau in 1796 marked 
him out at once as one of the greatest generals in Europe. At 
first falling back carefully and avoiding a decision^ he finally 
marched away, leaving a mem screen in front of Moreau ; falling 
upon Jourdan he beat him in the battles of Amberg and Wiirz- 
burg, and drove him over the Rhine witlj great loss. then 
turned upon MoreaU'S atrmy, which, he defeated and forced out 
of Germany. For this campaign, one of 1±ie most brillianft in 
modem history, see French REvOLOTioNARr Wars. In 1797 
he was sent to arrest the victorious march of General 'Bonaparte 
in liMy, and he coijiducted the retreat of the over-matched 
Auttrihns with the highest sIdS. In the atlnpiaign: of 1799 ist 
wasi puce mote oppos^^ to Jotxrdan, whom be defewtied in the 
hattlbs of Osteracb and Stokacb, ioQowing up his^ ^success by 
iuMadittg Swiitxeidauid mad defe^ngi ,MiamkiA in the (first) 
tattle c^sZlirkb,. after ta Gemany and drove 


the French once mote over the Rhime. Ill-health, however, 
forced him to retire to Bohemia, whence he was soon recalled to 
undertake the task of checkihg Moreru’e advance ‘ Vienna. 
The result of the battle of Hohenlmden had, however, fore- 
doomed the attempt, and the archduke had to make the armistice 
of Stcyer. His popularity was now such that the ,diet of 
Regensburg, which met in 1802, resolved to erect a statue in hk 
honour and to give him the title of saviour of his jcountry ; btvl 
Charles refused both distinctions; 

In the short and disastrous war of 1805 the archduke Charles 
commanded what was intended to be the main army, in Italy, 
but events made Germany the decisive theatre of operatioi^ 
and the defeats sustained on the Danube neutralized the success 
obtained by the archduke over Massdna m the desperately fought 
battle of Caldiero. With the conclusion of peace began his active 
work of army reorganization, which was first tested on the field 
in 1809.. As genei^issimo of the army he hod been made field 
marshal some years before. As president of the Council of War, 
and supported by the prestige of being the only general who 
had proved capable of defeating the French, he promptly initiated 
a far-readiing scheme of reform, which replaced the obsolete 
methods of the 18th centurj^ the chief characteristics of the 
new order being the adoption of the ‘‘ nation in arms principle 
and of the French war oiganization and tactic.s. The new army 
was surprised in the process of transition by the war of 1809, in 
which Charles commanded in chief j yet even so it proved a far 
more formidable opponent than the old, and, against the now 
heterogeneous army of which Napoleon disposed (see Napole- 
onic Campaigns) it succumbed only after a ciesperate struggle. 
Its initial successes were neutralized by the reverses of Abens- 
herg, Landshut and Eckmuhl ; but, after the evacuation of 
Vienna, the archduke won the great battle of Aspem-EssUng 
(g,v,) and soon afterwards fought the still more desperate battle 
of Wagram (g-v.), at the close of which the Austrians were de- 
feated but not routed ; they had inflicted ujKin Napoleon a loss 
of over 50, 000 . men in the two battles. At the end of the cam- 
paign the archduke gave up all his military offices, and spent 
the rest of his life in rjetirement, except a short time in 1815, 
when he was governor of Mainz. In 1822 he succeeded to the 
duchy of Saxe-Teschen. The archduke Charles married, in 1815, 
Princess Henrietta of Nassau-Weilburg (d. 1829). He had four 
sons, the eldest of whom, the archduke Albert (q,v,) became one 
of the most celebrated generals in Europe, and two daughters, 
the elder of whom became queen of Naples, He died at Vienna 
on the 30th of April 1847. An equestrian statue was erected 
to his memory in Vienna, i860. 

The caution which the archduke preached so earnestly in his 
strategical works, he displayed in practice only when the situation 
seemed to demand it, though his education certainly prejudiced 
him in favour of the defensive at all costs. He was at the same 
time capable of forming and executing the most daring offensive 
strategy, and his tactical skill in the handUng pf troops, whether 
in wide turning movements, as at Wurzburg and Ziinch, or 
in mas.5es, as 'at Aspern and Wagram^ was certainly equal to 
that of any leader of Iiis time, Napoleon only excepted. The 
campaign of 1796 is considered ahpost faultless. That he sus- 
tained defeat in 1809 was due in part to the great numerical 
superiority of the French and their allies, ana in part to the 
Condition of his newly reorganized froops. His six weeks' 
inaction after the victory of Aspern is, however open to un- 
favourable (Criticism. As a military wriW, position in the 
evojution of the art of war is very important, and his, <loCtrm«s 
had naturally the greatest weight, Ifevertheless thfey cannot 
but be considered as antiquated even in 1806. Cai^tion and the 
importance of strategic points are the chief J^tures ol his 
systetn. The rigidity of his geographical strategy may^ ta 
gathered from the prescription that “ this principle is to 
be darted fpoin,’^ Again and again he repeats the advice thee 
nothing ahoiifldbe haearded unless one’s aitny is amphtMy secure) 
a rule which he himsetf neglected iWth suc^ brittiisitt results iti 
1796, " Strategic points/’ he says (not thi deieat hfiiW 
army)) ^Mecidh im im bta’s^ own omintty/ fxtMt 
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constantly rWnain ithe general’s tritiain solicitude maxim whidi 
was never more remarkably disproved than in the war of 1809. 
The editor of the archduke’s Work is able to make but a feeble 
defence against Clausewits’s reproach that Charles attached 
more value to ground than to the annihilation of the foe* In 
his tactical writings the same spirit is conspicuous* His reserve 
in battle is designed to cover a retreat.” The baneful influence 
of these antiquated principles was clearly shown in the main- 
tenance of Koniggra tz- Josefstadt in 1866 as a “ strategic point,” 
which was iw^eferred to the defeat of the separated Prussian 
armies ; in the strange plans produced in Vienna for the cam- 
paign of 111859, and in the ** almost unintelligible” battle of 
Montebello m the same year. The theory and the practice of 
the ar<ohduke Charles form one of the most curious contrasts in 
militaiy history. In the one he is unreal, in the other he dis- 
played, along with the greatest skill, a vivid activity which made 
him for long the most formidable opponent of Napoleon. 

His writings were edited by the archduke Albert and ius brother tlie 
archduke William in the Amgmdhlte Schnften wetland Sr. K. 
Hoheit Erzh. Carl v. OsUrreich (1862 ; reprinted 1893, Vienna and 
Leipzig), which includes the Grundsdtze der Kriegskunst filr die 
Generiue (1806), Grundsdtze der Strategte erlduteri dutch die Darstellung 
des Feldxugs Jfpd (1814), Gesch. des Fel^zugs von ifgg (1819) — the 
two latter invafuablp contributions to the history of the war, and 
papers on the higher art of war/’ ** on practical training in the 
ndd,'* &c. See, besides the histones of the period. C. von B(inder)- 
K(riegl8tem), Geist und Staff im Kriege (Vienna, 1895) ; Caertimerer. 
Development of Strategical Scien^ (English transl.)» ch. iv. ; M. Edler 
V. Angeli, Erzkerzog Carl v* Osterr, (Vienna and Leipzig, 1896) ; 
Duller, Erzh. Karl v. Osterr. (Vienna, 1845) ; Schneidawmd, Ka)l, 
Erzkerzog v. Osterr. und die dsterr. Armee (Vienna, 1840) ; Das Buck 
vom Erzh. Karl (1848) ; Thielen, Erzh. Karl V. Osterr. (1858) ; 
Wolf, Erzh. Carl (i860) ; H. von Zeissberg, Erzh. Karl v. Osterr. 
(Vienna, 1895) I von Angeli, Erzh. Karl ah Feldherr und Or gam- 
sator (Vienna, 1896). 

CHARLES (1525“ 1574), cardinal of Lorraine, French states- 
man, was the second son of Claude of Lorraine, duke of Guise, 
and brother of Francis, duke of Guise. He was archbishop of 
Reims in 1538, and cardinal in 1547. At first he was called the 
cardinal of Guise, but in 1550, on the death of his uncle John, 
cardinal of Lorraine, he in his turn took the style of cardinal of 
Lorraine, Brilliant, cunning and a master of intrigue, he was, 
like all the Guises, devopred with ambition and devoid of scruples. 
He had, said Brantome, “ a soul exceeding smirched,” and, he 
adds, “ by nature he was exceeding craven.” Together with 
his brother, Duke Francis, the cardinal of Lorraine was all- 
powerful during tlie reigns of Henry II. and Francis 11 . ; in 
1558 and 1559 he was one of the negotiators of the treaty of 
Cateau-Cambrfesis ; he fought and pitilessly persecuted the 
reformers, and by his intolerant policy helped to provoke the 
crisis of the wars of religion. The death of Francis IL deprived 
him of power, but he remained one of the principal leaders of the 
Catholic party. In 1561, at the Colloquy of Poissy, he was 
commissioned to reply to Theodore Beza, In 1562 he went to the 
council of Trent, where he at first defended the rights of the 
Gallican Church against the pretensions of the pope ; but after 
the assassination of his brother, he approached the court of 
Rome, and on his return to France he endeavoured, but without 
success, to obtain the promulgation of the decrees of the council 
1564). In 1567, when the Protestants took up arms, he held 
or some time the first place in the king’s council, but Catherine 
de’ Medici soon grew weary of his arrogance, and in 1570 he had 
to leave the court. He endeavoured to regain favour by 
negotiating at Rome the dispensatjofi for the marriage of Henry 
of Navarre with Margaret of Valois (1572). He died on tl^ zdth 
of December iS74i beginning of the reign of Henry |IL 
An orator of talent, he left several harangues or sermons, among 
them Wing Oraison prononcee au CoUoque de Poissy (Paris, 1562) 
arid Vrafto habiia in ConctL Trident. {Condi Trident. Oraiiones^ 
Louvain, 1567). 

A large amount of correspondence is preserved in the Biblioth^que 
Nationale, Paris. See also Ren6 de Bouillfe, Uietoire des dues de 
Guise (Paris, 1849) ; H* Fomeron, Les GiHses et leur (Paris, 

1877) ; Guiliemin, LeC^rdined de Lorrdine (1847). 

CHARLES [Karl Aarrandbr] (1712-1780)^ prince of L«w> 
rainei was the youngesit ion of Leopold^ duke of Lorraine, and 
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grandson of Charles V., duke of Lorraine (see above)^ the famous 
general. He whs bom at Lun^ville on the I2t3i of December 
1712, and educated for a military career. After his elder brother 
Francis, the duke, had exchanged Lorraine for Tuscany and 
married Maria Theresa, Charles became an Austrian officer, 
and he served in the campaigns of 1737 and 1738 against the 
Turks. At the outbreak of the Silesian wars in 1740 (see 
Austrian Succession, War of the), the queen made her 
brother-in-law a field marshal, though he was not yet thirty 
years old, and in 1742 Charles encountered Frederick the Great 
for the first time at the battle of Chotusitz (May 17th). The 
victory of the Prussians on that field was far from decisive, and 
Charles drew off his forces in good order. His conduct of the 
successful campaign of 1743 against the French and Bavarians 
heightened his reputation. He married, in January 1744, 
Marianne of Austria, sister of Maria Theresa, who made them 
jointly governors-general of the Austrian Netherlands. Very 
soon the war broke out afresh, and Charles, at the head of the 
Austrian army on the Rhine, won great renown by his brilliant 
crossing of the Rhine. Once more a Lorraine prince at the head 
of Austrian troops invaded the duchy and drove the French 
before him, but at this moment Frederick resumed the Silesian 
war, all available troops were called back to oppose him, and the 
French maintained their hold on Lorraine. Charles hurried to 
Bohemia, whence, aided by the advice of the veteran field 
marshal Traun, he quickly expelled the Prussians. At the close 
of his victorious campaign he received the news that his wife, 
to whom he was deeply attached, had died in childbirth on the 
'i6th of December 1744 at Brussels. He took the field again in 
1745 in Silesia, but this time without the advice of Traun, and 
he was twice severely defeated by Frederick, at Hohenfriedberg 
and at Soor, Subsequently, as commander-in-chief in the Low 
Countries he received, at Roucoux, a heavy defeat at the hands 
of Marshal Saxe. His government of the Austrian Netherlands 
during the peace of 1749-1756 was marked by many reforms, 
and the prince won the regard of the people by his ceaseless 
activity on their behalf. After the first reverses of the Seven 
Years’ War {q.v.), Maria Theresa called Charles again to the 
supreme command in the field. The campaign of 1757 opened 
with Frederick’s great victory of Prague, and Prince Charles was 
shut up with his army in that fortress. In the victory of the 
relieving army under Daun at Kolin Charles had no part. Never- 
theless the battle of Breslau, in which the Prussians suffered a 
defeat even more serious than that of Kolin, was won by him, 
and great enthusiasm was displayed in Austria over the victory, 
which seemed to be the final blow to Frederick. But soon after- 
wards the king of Prussia routed the French at Rossbach, and, 
swiftly returning to Silesia, he inflicted on Charles the complete 
and crushing defeat of Leuthen (December 5, 1757). A mere 
remnant of the Austrian army reassembled after the pursuit, 
and Charles was relieved of his command. He received, however, 
from the hands of the empress the grand cross of the newly 
founded order of Maria Theresa. For a year thereafter Prince 
Charles acted as a military adviser at Vienna, he then returned 
to Brussels, where, during the remainder of his life, he continued 
to govern in the same liberal spirit as before. The affection of 
the people for the prince was displayed during his dangerous 
illness in 1765, and in 1775 estates of Brabant erected a 
statue in his honour at Brussels, He died on the 4th of July 
1780 at the castle of Tervoeren, and was buried with his Lorraine 
ancestors at Nancy. 

CHARLES (1270-1325), count of Valois, of Maine, and of 
Anjou, third son of Philip IIL, king of France, sumamed the 
Bold, and of Isabella of Aiagon, was born on the 12th of March 
1270, By his father’s will he inherited the four lordships of 
Cr6py, La Feili-Milon, Pierrefonds and B^thisy, which together 
formed the countship of Valois. In 1284 Martin IV., Imving 
excommunicated Pedro IIL, king of Aragon, offered that 
kitigdom to Chaiics. King Philip failed in an attempt to place 
his son on this throne, and died on the return of the expedition. 
In 1290 Charles ma^ed Margaret, daughter of Charles II., 
king of Naples, and renounced his pretensions to Aragon. In 
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1294^ at the beginning of the hostilities against England, he 
invaded Guienne and took la Eiole and Saint-Scver. During 
the war in Flanders (1300), he took Douai, B^thune and Dam, 
received the submission of Guy of Dampierre, and aided King 
Philip IV., the Fair, to gain the battle of Mons-en-P6v^lk, on the 
rSth of August 1304. Asked by Boniface VIIL for his aid 
against the Ghibellines, he crossed the Alps in June 1301, entered 
Florence, and helped Charles II., the Lame, king of Sicily, to 
reconquer Calabria and Apulia from the house of Aragon, but 
was defeated in Sicily. As after the death of his first wife 
Charles had married Catherine de Courtenay, a granddaughter of 
Baldwin IL, the last Latin emperor of Constantinople, he tried 
to assert his rights to that throne. Philip the Fair also wished 
to get him elected emperor ; but Clement V. quashed his can- 
didature in favour of Henry of Luxemburg, afterwards the 
emperor Henry VII. Under Louis X. Charles headed the party 
of feudal reaction, and was among those who compassed the 
ruin of Enguerrand de Mangny. In the reign Of Charles IV., 
the Fair, he fought yet again in Guienne (1324), and died at 
Perray (Seine-et-Oise) on the i6th of December 1325. His 
second wife had died in 1307, and in July 1308 he had married 
a third wife, Mahaut de Chatillon, countess of Saint-Pol. Philip, 
his eldest son, ascended the French throne in 1328, and from 
him sprang the royal house of Valois. 

See Joseph Petit, Chafles de Valois (Paris, igoo). 

CHARLES (1421-1461), prince of Viana, sometimes called 
Charles IV. king of Navarre, was the son of John, afterwards 
John IT., king of Aragon, by his marriage with Blanche, daughter 
and heiress of Charles ITT., king of Navarre. Both his grand- 
father Charles and his mother, who niled over Navarre from 1425 
to 1441, had bequeathed this kingdom to Charles, whose right 
had also been recognized by the Cortes ; but when Blanche 
died in 1441 her husband John seized the government to the 
exclusion of his son. The ill-feeling between father and son 
was increased when in 1447 John took for his second wife Joanna 
Henriquez, a Castilian princess, who soon bore him a son, 
afterwards Ferdinand I. king of Spain, and who regarded her 
stepson as an interloper. When Joanna began to interfere m 
the internal affairs of Navarre civil war broke out ; and in 1452 
Charles, although aided by John II. , king of Castile, was defeated 
and taken prisoner. Released upon promising not to take the 
kingly title until after his father’s death, the prince, again 
unsuccessful in an appeal to arms, took refuge in Italy with 
Alphonso V., king of Aragon, Naples and Sicily. In 1458 
Alphonso died and John became king of Aragon, while Charles 
was offered the crowns of Naples and Sicily. He declined these 
proposals, and having been reconciled with his father returned 
to Navarre in 1459. Aspiring to marry a Castilian princess, 
he was then thrown into prison by his father, and the Catalans 
rose in his favour. This insurrection soon became general and 
John was obliged to yield. He released his son, and recognized 
him as perpetual governor of Catalonia, and heir to the kingdom. 
Soon afterwards, however, on the 23rd of September 1461, the 
prince died at Barcelona, not without a suspicion that he had 
been poisoned by his stepmother. Charles was a cultured and 
amiable prince, fond of music and literature. He translated 
the Ethics of Aristotle into Spanish, a work first published at 
Saragossa in 1509, and wrote a chronicle of the kings of Navarre, 
Crdnicd de los reyes de Navc^ra, an edition of which, edited by 
J. Yangues y Miranda, was published at Pampeluna in 1843. 

Sc© J. de Moret and F. de Aleson, Analas del reyno de Navarra, 
tome iv. (Pampeluna, 1866) ; M. J. Quintana, Vidas de etpaik(des 
cHebres (Paris, 1827) ; and G. Pesdevlsies du D^rt, Carlos df Aragon 
(Paris, x889)i 

CHAIILBS9 ELIZABBTH (1828--1896), English author,, was 
bom at Tavistock on the and of January 182S, the daughter of 
JofanB-undlc, M.P. Some of her youthful poems won the praise 
of Tennyson, who read them in manuscript. In 285 1 she married 
Andrew Patou Charies. Her best-known book, written to order 
for an editor who wished for a story about Martin Luther, The 
Ckrmides of Ae Schemhef^-Cotki Family, was publbhed in 
and was translated into most of the European languages^ into 
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Arabic, and into many Indiw dialects* Mrs Charles wrote in all 
some fifty books, the majority of a serai-religious character* 
She took an active part in the work of various charitable institu-' 
tions, and among her friends and correspondents were Dean 
Stanley, Archbisl^p Tait, Charles Kingsley, Jowett and Pusey* 
She died at Hampstead on the 28th qf March 18961. 

CHARLES, JACQUES ALEXANDRE CESAR 
French mathematician and physicist, was born at Beaugency, 
Loiret, on the 12th of November 1746. After spending some 
years as a clerk in the ministry of finance, he turned to scientific 
pursuits, and attracted considerable attention by his skilful and 
elaborate demonstrations of physical experiments. He was the 
first, in 1783, to employ hydrogen for the inflation of balloons 
(see Aeronautics), and about 2787 he anticipated Gay Lussac's 
law of the dilatation of gases with heat, which on that account 
is sometimes known by his name. In 1785 he was elected to 
the Academy of Sciences, and subsequently he became professor 
of physics at tlie Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. He died in 
Paris on the 7th of April 1823. His published papers are chiefly 
concerned with mathematical topics. 

CHARLES, THOMAS (i755-i«i4), Welsh Nonconformist 
divine, was born of humble parentage at Longmoor, in tlie parish 
of Llanfihangel Abereywyn, near St Clears, Carmarthenshire, 
on the 14th of October 1755. He was educated for the Anglican 
ministry at Llanddowror and Carmarthen, and at Jesus College, 
Oxford (1775-1778). In 1777 he studied theology under the 
evangelical John Newton at Olney. He was ordained deacon 
in 1778 on the title of the curacies of Shepton Beauchamp and 
Sparkford, Somerset ; and took priest’s orders in 1 780. He 
afterwards added to his charge at Sp)ark{ord, Lovington, South 
Barrow and North Barrow, and in September 1782 was presented 
to the perpetual curacy of South Barrow by the Rev, John 
Hughes, Coin St Denys. But he never left Sparkford, though 
the contrary has been maintained, until he resigned all his 
curacies in June 1783, and returned to Wales, marrying (on 
August 20th) Sarah Jones of Bala, the orphan of a flourishing 
shopkeeper. He had early fallen under the influence of the 
great revival movement in Wales, and at the age of seventeen 
had been ‘‘ converted ” by a sermon of Daniel Rowland’s, This 
was enough to make him unpopular with many of the Welsh 
clergy, and being denied the privilege of preaching for nothing 
at two churches, he helped his old Oxford friend John Mayor, 
now vicar of Shawbury, Shropshire, from October until January 
iith, 1784. On the 25th of January he took charge of Lkn yn 
Mowddwy (14 m. from Bala), but was not allowed to continue 
there more tlian three months. Three influential people, among 
them the rector of Bala, agitated some of the parishioners 
against him, and persuaded his rector to dismiss him. His 
preaching, his catechizing of the children after evensong, and 
his connexion with the Bala Methodists-— his wife’s stepfather 
being a Methodist preacher — gave great offence. After a fortt 
night moire at Shawbury, he wrote to John Newton and another 
clergyman friend in London for advice. The Church of England 
denied him employment, and the Methodists desired his services. 
His friends advised him to return to Enjgland, but it was too late. 
By September he hod crossed the Rubicon, Henry Newman (his 
rector at Shepton Beauchamp and Sparkford) accompanying 
him on a tour in Carnarvonshire. In December, he was preaching 
at the Bont Uchel Association ; so that he joined the Methodists 
(see Calvinistic Methodists) in 1784. 

Before taking this step, he had been wont in his enforced 
leisure to gather the poor children of Bala into his house for in- 
struction, and so thickly did they come that he bad to adjourn 
with them to the chapel. This was the origin of the Welsh 
Circulating Schools, which he developed on the lines adopted by 
Griffith Jones (d. 1761), formerly vicar of Llanddowror* Fhst 
one man was trained for the work by himseUi then he was sent 
to a district for six months, where (for £S a year) he taught gratis 
the children and young people (in fact, all comers) reining and 
Christian principles. Writing was later. The expenses 

were met by collections made in the Calvinwtic Methodist 
Societies, and as the funds increased maitem were miiltip!jo 4 

V. 30 a 
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until in 1786 Charles had seven masters to whom he paid £xo per 
annum; in 1787^ twelve}' ih 1789, fifteen; in 1794, twenty. 
By this time the salary hod been increased to ; in 1801 it was 
£14. He had learnt of Haikes’s Sunday Schools before he left 
the Establishment, but he rightly considered the system set on 
foot by himself far superior ; the work and object being the same, 
he gave six days^ vijjiitioii for every one given by them, and many 
people not only objected to working as teachers on Sunday, but 
thought the children forgot in the six days what they learnt on 
the one. But Sunday Schools were first adopted by Charles to 
meet the case of young people in service who could not attend 
during the week, and even in that form much opposition was 
shown to them because teaching was thought to be a form of 
Sabbiath breaking. His first Sunday School was in 1 787. Wilber- 
force, Charles Grant, John Thornton and his son Henry, were 
among the philanthropists who contributed to his funds ; in t 7()8 
the Sunday School Society (established 1785) extended its 
operations to Wales, making him its agent, and Sunday Schools 
grew rapidly in number and favour. A powerful revival broke 
out at Bala in the autumn of 1791, and his account of it in letters 
to correspondents, sent without his knowledge to magazines, 
kindled a similar fire at Huntly. The scarcity of Welsh bibles 
was Charles’s greatest difficulty in his work. John Thornton and 
Thomas Scott helped him to secure supplies from the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge from 1787 to 1789, when 
the stock became all hut exhausted. In 1799 ^ edition was 
brought out by the Society, and he managed to secure 700 copies 
of the 10,000 issued ; the Sunday School Society got 3000 testa- 
ments printed, and most of them passed into his hands in i8ot. 

In 1800, when a frost-bitten thumb gave him great pain and 
much fear for his life, his friend, Rev. Philip Oliver of Chester, 
died, leaving him director and one of three trustees over his 
chapel at Boughton ; and this added much to his anxiety. The 
Welsh causes at Manchester and London, too, gave him much 
uneasiness, and burdened him with great responsibilities at this 
juncture. In November 1802 he went to London, and on tlie 7lh 
of December he sat at a committee meeting of the Religious 
Tract Society, as a country member, when his friend, Joseph 
Tarn — a member of the Spa Fields and Religious Tract Society 
committees — introduced the subject of a regular supply of 
bibles for Wales. Charles was asked to state his case to the 
committee, and so forcibly did he impress them, that it was there 
and then decided to move in the matter of a general dispersion 
of the bible. When he visited London a year later, his friends 
were ready to discuss the name of a new Society, the sole object 
of which should be to supply bibles. Charles refurned to Wales 
on the 30th of January 1804, and the British and Foreign Bible 
Sodety was formally and publicly inaugurated on March the 7th. 
The first Welsh testament issued by that Society appeared on the 
6th of May 1806, the bible on the 7th of May 1807 — both being 
edited by Charles. 

Between 1805 and 1811 he issued his Biblical Dictionary in 
four volumes, which still remains the standard work of its kind in 
Welsh. Three editions of his Welsh catechism were published 
for the use of his schools (1789, 1791 and 1794); an English 
catechism for the use of schools in Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion 
was drawn up by him in 1797 ; his shorter catechism in Welsh 
appeared in 1799, and passed through several editions, in Welsh 
and English, l::^fore 1807, when his Instructof (still the Connexional 
catechism) appeared. From April 1799 to December i'8oi six 
numbers of a Welsh magazine Called Trymfa Ysprydol 
(Spiritual Treasury) were edited by Thomas Jones of Mbld and 
himself ; in March 1809 the first number of the second volume 
appeared, and the twelfth and last in November 1813. 

Tile' London Hibernian Society asked him to accompany Dr 
David Bogiie, the Rev. Joseph Hughes, and Samuel Mills to 
Ireland in August 1807, to report on the state of Protestant 
religion in the Countiy, Their report is still extant, and among 
ihb movements initiated as a result of their visit was the Circu- 
lating School system.* In 1810, owing to the growth of Methodism 
and the lack of ordaified ministers, he led the Connexion in the 
movement for connexion&lly ordained ministers, and his influence 


was the chief factor in the success of that important step. From 
j8ii to 1814 his energy was mainly devoted to establishing 
auxiliary Bible Societies. By correspondence he stimulated some 
friends in Edinburgh to establish chanty schools in the High-’ 
lands, and the Gaelic School Society (181 1) was his idea* His last 
work was a corrected edition of the Welsh Bible issued in small 
pica by the Bible Society. As a preacher he was in great request, 
though possessing but few of the qualities of the popular preacher. 
All his work received very small remuneration ; the family was 
maintained by the profits of a business managed by Mrs Charles 
—a keen, active and good woman. He died on the 5th of 
October 1814. His influence is still felt, and he is rightly claimed 
as one of the makers of modem Wales. (D. E. J.) 

CHABLB2S ALBERT [Carlo Alberto] (1798-1849), king of 
Sardinia (Piedmont), son of Prince Charles of Savoy-Carignano 
and Princess Albertine of Saxe-Courland, was born on tlie 2nd of 
October 1798, a few days before the French occupied Piedmont 
and forced hi^ cousin King Charles Emmanuel to take refuge 
in Sardinia. Although Prince and Princess Carignano adhered 
to the French Republican regime, they soon fell under suspicion 
and were summoned to Pans. Prince Charles died in 1800, and 
his widow married a Count de Montl6art and for some years led 
a wandering existence, chiefly in Switzerland, neglecting her son 
and giving him mere scraps of education, now under a devotee of 
J. J. Rousseau, now under a Genevan Calvinist. In 1802 King 
Charles Emmanuel abdicated in favour of his brotlicr Victor 
Emmanuel L; the latter's only son being dead, his brother 
Charles Felix was heir to the throne, and after him Charles .Albert. 
On’ the fall of Napoleon in 1814 the Piedmontese court returned 
to Turin and the king was anxious to secure the succession for 
Charles Albert, knowing that Austria meditated excluding him 
from it in favour of an Austrian archduke, but at the same time he 
regarded him as an objectionable person on account of his revolu- 
tionary upbringing. Charles Albert was summoned to Turin, 
given tutors to instruct him in legitimist principles, and on the 
ist of October 1817 married the archduchess Maria Theresa of 
Tuscany, who, on the 14th of March 1820, gave birth to Victor 
Emmanuel, afterwards king of Italy. 

The Piedmontese government at this time was most re- 
actionary, and had made a clean sweep of all French institutions. 
But there were strong Italian nationalists and anti-Austrian 
tendencies among the younger nobles and army officers, and the 
Carbonari and other revolutionary societies had made much 
progress. 

Their hopes centred in the young (jarignano, whose agreeable 
manners had endeared him to all, and who had many friends 
among the Liberals and Carlxinari. Early in 1820 a revolutionary 
movement was set on foot, and vague plans of combined risings 
all over Italy and a war with Austria were talked of. Charles 
Albert no doubt was aware of this, but he never actually became 
a Carbonaro, and was surprised and startled when after the 
outbreak of the Neapolitan revolution of 1820 some of the leading 
conspirators in the Piedmontese army, including Count Santorre 
di Santarosa and Count San Marzano, informed him tlxat a 
military rising was ready and that they counted on his help 
(2nd March 1821,). He induced them to delay the outbreak 
and informed the king, requesting him, however, not to punish 
any one. On the loth the garrison of Alessandria mutinied, 
and two days later Turin was in the hands of the insurgents, 
the people demanding the Spanish constitution. The king at 
once abdicated and appointed Charles Albert regent. The latter, 
pressed by the revolutionists and abandoned by his ministers, 
granted the constitution and sent to inform Charles Felix, who 
was now king, of the occurrence. Charles Felix, who was then 
at Modena, repudiated the regent’s adis, accepted Austrian 
military assistance, with which the rising was easily (fuelled, 
and exiled Charlefs Albert to Florence. The young princa^found 
himself the most unpopular man in Italy, for while the Liberals 
looked on him as a traitor, to the king and the Conservatives be 
was a dangeroua revolutionist. At the Congress of Veroim 
(1822) the Austrian chancellor, Prince Mettcrnkhj'tried to induce 
Charles Felix to set aside Charles Albert's rights of succession. 
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But the kkg vrs^ piqued by Austtia's interference, and as both 
the grand^duke of Tuscany and the duke of Wellington sOpported 
hitn, Charles Albert’s claims were respected. France having 
decided to intervene in the Spanish revolution on the side of 
autocracy, Charles Albert asked permission to join the due 
d^AngoulSme’s expedition. The king granted it and the young 
prince set out for Spain, where he fought with such gallantry 
at the storming of the Trocadero (ist of September 1823) that 
the French soldiers proclaimed him the “ first Grenadier of 
France.’* But it was not until he had sighed a secret under- 
taking binding himself, as soon as he ascended the throne, to place 
himself under the tutelage of a council composed of the higher 
clergy and the knights of the Annunziata, and to maintain the 
existing forms of the monarchy (D. Berti, Cesare Alfieri, xi. 77, 
Rome, 1871), that he was allowed to return to Turin and forgiven. 

On the death of Charles Felix (27th of April 1831) Charles 
/\]bert succeeded ; he inherited 0 kingdom without an army, 
with an empty treasury, a chaotic administration and medieval 
laws. His first task was to set his house in order ; he reorganized 
the finances, created the army, and started Piedmont on a path 
which if not liberalism was at least progress. lie was,” wrote 
his reactionary minister, Count della Maigherita, “ hostile to 
Austria from the depths of his soul and full of illusions as to the 
possibility of freeing Italy from dependence on her. ... As 
for the revolutionaries, he detested them but feared them, and 
was convinced that sooner or later ho would be their victim.” 
In 1833 ^ conspiracy of the Gioifane Italta Society, organized by 
i\tazzini, was discovered, and a number of its members punished 
with ruthless severity. On the election in 1846 of Pius IX., who 
appeared to be a Liberal and an Italian patriot, the eyes of all 
Italy were turned on him as the heaven-born leader who was to 
rescue the country from the foreigner. This to some extent 
reconciled the king to the Liberal movement, for it accorded 
with his religious views. “ I confess,” he wrote to the marquis of 
Villamarina, in 1847, “ that a war of national independence 
which should have for its object the defence of the pope would 
be the greatest happiness that could befall me.” On the 30th of 
October he issued a decree granting wide reforms, and when 
risings broke out in other parts of Italy early in 1848 and further 
liberties were demanded, he was at last induced to grant the 
constitution (8th February). 

When the hews of the Milanese revolt against the Austrians 
reached Turin (19th of March) public opinion demanded that the 
Piedmontese should succour their struggling brothers ; and 
after some hesitation the king declared war. But much time 
had been wasted and many precious opportunities lost. With 
an army of <^0,000 Piedmontese troops and 30,000 men from 
other parts of Italy the king took the field, and after defeating 
tlie Austrians at Pastrengo on the 30th of April, and at Goito 
on the 30th of May, where he was himself slightly wounded, 
more time was wasted in useless operations. Radetzky, the 
Austrian general, having received reinforcements, drove the 
centre of the extended It^ian line back across the Mincio (23rd 
of July), and in the two days’ fighting at Custozza (24th and 25th 
of July) the Piedmontese were beaten, forced to retreat, and to 
ask for an armistice. On re-entering Milan Charles Albert was 
badly received and reviled gs a traitor by the Republicans, 
and although he declared himself ready to die defemling the 
city, the municipality treated with Radetzky for a capitulation ; 
the mob, uiged on by the demagogues, made a savage demonstra- 
tion against him at the Palazzo Greppi, whence he escaped in 
the night with difficulty and returned to Piedmont with his 
defeated army. The French Republic offered to intervene in 
the spring of 1848, but Charles Albert did not desire foteign aid, 
the more so as. in this case it wpuld have had to l>e paid for by 
the cession of Nice and Sayoy. The revolutionary movement 
throughout Italy was breaking down, but Charles Albert felt 
that while he possessed am . army he could not abandon the 
Lombards and Venetians, and determined, to stake all on a last 
chance* On the izth of March ,1849 he denounced the armistice 
and took^the field again with an antiy of 80,000 men, but, gave 
the chief command to the Polish general Chrzanmyski. General 
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Ramorino commanding the Lombard division proved unable 
to prevent the Austrians from crossing the Ticino (aotfc of April), 
and ChrzanoWski was completely out-generalled and defeated 
at La Bicocca near Novara on the 23rd. The Piedmontese fought 
with great bravery^ and the unhapp)^ king sought death in vain. 
After the battle ne asked terms of Radetzky, who demanded 
the occupation by Austria of a large part of Piedmont and the 
heir to the throne as a hostage. Thereupon, feeling himself to 
be the obstacle to better conditions, ( harles Albert abdicated in 
favour of his son Victor Emmanuel. That same night he 
departed alone and made his way to Oporto, where he retired 
into a monastery and died on the 28th of July 1849. 

Charles Albert was not a man of first-rate ahilify ; he was of 
a hopelessly vacillating character. Devout and mystical to an 
almost morbid degree, hating revolution and distrubting Liberal- 
ism, he was a confirmed pessimist, yet he had many noble 
qualities : he was brave to the verge of foolhardiness, devoted 
to his country, and ready to risk his crown to free Italy from 
the foreigner. To him the people of Italy owe a great debt , for 
if he failed in his object he at least materialized the idea of the 
Risorgimento in a practical shape, and the charges which the 
Republicans and demagogues brought against him were mon- 
strously unjust. 

Btblioouaphy. Besides the general woiks on modern Italy, see 
the Maiquis Costa de Beauregard's interesting volumes La Jeunesse 
du nn Charles Albert (Paris, 1899) and Novare et Of^orto (1890), based 
on tlie king’s letters and the journal of Sylvaxn Costa, his faithful 
equerry, though th(‘ author's views arc those of an old-fashioned 
Savoyard who dislikes th(' idea of Italian unity ; Krnesio Masi's 
ll Segreto del Re Carlo Alberto (Bologna, 1801) is a verv illuminating 
essay ; Domenico Perrero. (rh Vliimt Reah di Savoia (Turin, 1889 ) ; 
L. Cappelletti, Storta di Carlo Alberto (Rome, 1891) ; Nicomcdc 
Bianchi, Stona della dtf>lomazia eurohea tn Jtalta (8 vols., Turin, 
1805, See ), a most important work of a general character, and the 
same author’s Scritti e letteve di Carlo Alberto (Rome. 1879) and his 
Storia della monarchia piemoniese (Turin. 1877) ; Count S. della 
Margherita, Memorandum storico-polittco (Turin, 1851). 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS [Karl August) (1757-1828), grand- 
duke of Saxe-Weimar, son of Constantine, duke of Saxe-Weimar- 
Elsenach, and Anna Amalia of Brunswick, was born on the 3rd 
of September 1757. His father died when he was only nine 
months old, and the boy was brought up Under the regency and 
supervision of his mother, a woman of enlightened but masterful 
temperament. His governor was Count Eustach von Gorz, 
a German nobleman of the old strait-laced school ; but a more 
humane element was introduced into his training when, in 1771, 
Wieland was appointed his tutor. In 1774 the poet Karl Ludwig 
von Knebel came to Weimar as tutor to the young Prince 
Constantine ; and in the same year the two princes set out, 
with Count Gorz and Knebel, for Paris. At Frankfort, ipiebel 
introduced Karl August to the young Goethe : the beginning 
of a momentous friendship. In 1775 Karl August returned 
to Weimar, and the same year came of age and married Princess 
Louise of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

One of the first acts of the young grand-duke was to summon 
Goethe to Weimar, and in 1776 he was made a member of the 
privy council. ‘‘ People of discernment,” he said, ‘‘ congratulate 
me on possessing this man. His intellect, his genius is known. 
It makes no difference if the world is offended because I have 
made Dr Goethe a member of my most important collenum 
without his having passed through the stages of minor official 
professor and councillor of state.” To the undiscerningi. the 
beneficial effect of this appointment wajs riot at once apparent. 
With Goethe the “storm and stress” spirit descended upon 
Weimar, and the stiff traditions of the little court dissolved in 
a rioti of youthful exuberance. The duke was a deep drinketi 
but also a good sportsman ; and the revels of the court were 
alternated with break-neck rides across country, ending in nights 
spent round the camp fire under the stars. Kari August, hojwei^r, 
had more serious tastes. .He was interested in litcratu^^ in art, 
in science ; critics, unsuspected of flattery, praised hi$ judgment 
in paiiKting; biologists found in him an, expert in^onatomy. Nor 
did he neglect the government of his little state. His reforms 
were' the outcome of something more than the spirit of the 
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‘‘ eoal^teaftd despots '' of the i8th century ; for from the first 
he, hftd reidiaed that the powers of the prince to play “ earthly 
parovidence were striedy limited. His aim, tlien^ was to 
eduoate hb people to wo A out their ovm political and social 
salvation, the object of education being- in his view, as he .ex- 
plained later to thet dbinay oi Metterilich and his' school, to help 
men to independence of judgment.’’ To this end Herder was 
summoned to Weimar to reform the educational system ; and 
it is little wonder that, under a patron so enlightened, the 
university of Jena attained the zenith of its fame, and Weimar 
became the intellectual centre of Germany. 

Meanwhile, m the affairs of Germany and of Europe the 
Character*of Karl August gave him an influence out of all propor- 
tion to position as a sovereign prince. He had early faced 
the problem presented by the decay of the Empire, and began 
to work for the unity of Germany. The plans of the emperor 
Joseph H., which threatened to absorb a great part of Germany 
into the heterogeneous Hahsburg monarchy, threw him into the 
arms of Prussia, and he was the prime mover in the establish- 
ment of the league of princes {Furstmbund) in 1785, by which, 
under the leadership of Frederick the Great, Joseph’s mtrigues 
were frustrated. He was> however, under no illusion as to the 
power of Austria, and he wisely refused the offer of the Hun- 
garian crown, made to him in 1787 by Prussia at tiie instance 
of the Magyar malcontents, with tlie dry remark that he had no 
desire to be another Winter King.” In 1788 Karl August took 
service in the Prussian army as major-general in active command 
of a regiment. As such he was present, witli Goethe, at the 
cannonade of Valmy in 1792, and in 1794 at the siege of Mainz 
and the battles of Krmasenz (September 14) and Kaiserslautern 
(October 28-30). After this, dissatisfied with the attitude of the 
powers, he resigned ; but rejoined on the accession’ of his friend 
King Frederick William III. to the Prussian throne. The 
disastrous campaign of Jena (1806) followed ; on the 14th of 
October, the day after the battle, Weimar was sacked ; and 
Karl August, to prevent the confiscatbn of his territorios, Vas 
forced to join the Confederation of the Rhine. From this time 
till after Moscow campaign of 1812 his contingent fought 
under the French flag in all Napokon’s wars. In 1813, however, 
he joined the Grand Alliance, and at the beginning of 1814 took 
the command of a corps or3o,ooo men operating in the Nether- 
lands. 

At the congress of Vienna Karl August was present in person, 
and protested vainly against the narrow policy of the powers 
in confining their debates to the rights of the princes ” to the 
exclusion of the rights of the people.” His services in the war 
of liberation were rewarded with an extension of territory and 
the title of grand-duke ; but his liberal attitude had already 
made him suspect, and his subsequent action brought him still 
further into antagonism to the reactiona^ powers. He was 
the first of the German princes to grant a liberal constitution to 
his state under Article XIII. of the Act of Confederation (May 5, 
1816) i and his concession of full liberty to the press made 
Weimar for a while the focus of journalistic agitation against 
the existing order. Mettemich dubbed him contemptuously 
der grosse Bursche ” for his patronage of the revolutionary ” 
Burschenschaftbn ; and the celebrated “ festival ” held at the | 
Wartburg by his permission in 1818, though in effect the mildest | 
of political demonstrations, brought down upon him the wrath 
of the great powers. Karl August, against his better judgment, 
was compelled to yield to the rememstranoes of Prussia, Austria 
and Russia 5 the liberty of the press was again restricted in the 
grand-duchy, but, thanks to the good understanding between 
the grand-duke and his people, the r^ime of the Carlsbad 
Decrees pressed less heavily upon Weimar than upon other 
German states. 

Karl August died on the 14th of June i8a8. Upon his con^ 
temporaries of the most various types his personality made a great 
impresbion. Itari von Dalberg, the prince-primate, who owed 
the coadjutorship of Mainz to the duke’s frieiiclfitiip, said that 
he had never met a prince **with so much Understanding, 
character, frankness and triie^ieartediiess ,* the Milanese^ whim 


he visited their city, called him the ** uomo principe ” ; and 
Goethe himself said of him he had the gilt it dkcimismting 
intellects and characters and setting eaoh one in his plate. He 
was inspired by the noblest good-wul, the purest humanity, and 
with his whole soul desired only what waa best. There was in 
him something of the divine. He would gladly have wrought 
the happiness of all mankind. And finally, he was greater than 
his surroundings. . . . Eveiy where be himself saw and judged, 
and in all circumstances his surest foundation was in himself.” 
He left two sons : Charles Frederick (d. 1853), by whom he was 
succeeded, and Bernhard, duke of Saxe-Weimar (1792-1862), a 
distinguished soldier, who, after the congress of Vienna, became 
colonel of a regiment in the service of the king of the Netherlands, 
distinguished himself as commander of the Dutch troops in the 
Belgian campaign of 1830, and from 1847 to 1850 held the com- 
mand of the forces in the Dutch East Indies. Bernhard’s son, 
William Augustus Edward, known as Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar (1823-1902), entered the British army, served with 
much distinction in the Crimean War, and became colonel of the 
ist Life Guards and a field marshal ; in 1851 he contracted 
a morganatic marriage with Lady Augusta Gordon -Lennox 
(d. 1904), daughter of the 5th duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
who in Germany received the title of countess of Domburg, but 
was granted the rank of princess in Great Britain by royal 
decree in t866. Karl August’s only daughter, Caroline, married 
Frederick Louis, hereditary grand - duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, and was the mother of Helene (1814-1858), wife of 
Ferdinand, duke of Orleans, eldest son of King Louis Philippe. 

Karl August’s correspondence with Goethe was published in 2 vols. 
at Weimar in 1803. Sec the biography by von Wegcle in the AUgem, 
deuhi-he Btographte, 

Charles BDWARD [Charles Edward Louis Philip 
Casimir Stuart] (1720-1788), English prince, called the 
‘‘ Young Pretender ” and also the ‘‘ Young Chevalier,” was 
bom at Rome on December 31st, 1720. He was the grandson 
of King James 11 . of England and elder son of James, the “ Old 
Pretender,” by whom (as James 111 .) he was created at his birth 
prince of Wales, the title he bore among the English Jacobites 
during his father’s lifetime. The young prince was educated at 
his father’s miniature court m Rome, with James Murray, 
Jacobite earl of Dunbar, for his governor, .and under various 
tutors, amongst whom were the learned Chevalier Ramsay, 
Sir Thomas Sheridan and the abb^ Ldgoux. He quickly became 
conversant with the English, French and Italian languages, 
but all his extant letters written in English appear singularly 
ill-spelt and illiterate. In 1734 his cousin, the duke of Liria, 
afterwards duke of Berwick, who was proceeding to join Don 
Carlos in his struggle for the crown of Naples, passed through 
Rome. He offered to take Charles on his expedition, and the 
boy of thirteen, having been appointed general of artillery by 
Don Carlos, shared with credit the dangers of the successful 
siege of Gaeta. 

The handsome and accomplished youth, whose doings were 
eagerly reported by the English ambassador at Florence and 
\yy the spy, John Walton, at Rome, was now introduced by his 
father and the pope to the highest Italian society, which he 
fascinated by the frankness of his manner and the grace and 
dignity of bis bearing. In 1737 James despatched his son 
on a tour through the chief Italian cities^ that his education as 
a prince and man of the world might be completed. The dis- 
tinction with which he was receiv^ on his journey, the royal 
honours paid to hkn in Venice, and the jealous interference of 
the English ambassador in regard to his reception by the grand- 
duke of Tuscany, show how great was the respect in which the 
exiled house was held at this period by fon^n CathoHc powers, 
as well as the watchful policy of England in regard to ite fortunes. 
The Old Pretender himself calculated upon forOign ai# jn his 
attempts to restore the monarchy of the Stuarts ; and the idea 
of rebellion unassisted by invasion or by support of any kind 
from abroad was one which it was left for Carles Edward to 
endeavour to realise. Of all the European nations France was 
the one on which Jacobite hopes mainly rested; and the warm 
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sympathy which Cai^inal Tehcin, wh6 had succeeded Fleury 
as French minister, fdh for the Old Pretender resulted in a 
definite scheme for an invasion of England to be timed simul- 
taneously with a prearranged Scottish rebellion, Charles was 
secretly despatched to Paris in January 1744. A squadron 
under Admiral Roquefeuil sailed from the coast of France, 
Transports containing 7000 troops, to be led by Marshal Saxe, 
accompanied by the young prince, were m readiness to set sail 
for England, A srrere storm effected, however, a complete 
disaster without any actual engagement taking place. 

The loss in ships of tlie line, in transports, and in lives was a 
crushing blow to the hopes of Charles, who remained in France 
for over a year in a retirement which he keenly felt. He had 
at Rome already made the acquaintance of Lord Elcho and of 
John Murray of Broughton ; at Paris he had seen many sup- 
porters of the Stuart cause ; he was aware that in every European 
court the Jacobites were represented in earnest intrigue ; and 
he had now taken a considerable share in correspondence and 
other actual work connected with the promotion of his own and 
his father’s interests. Although dissuaded by all his friends, 
on the 13th of July 1745 he sailed from Nantes for Scotland on 
board the small brig ** La Doutelle/’ which was accompanied 
by a French man-of-war, the Elisabeth,” laden with arms and 
ammunition. The latter fell in with an English man-of-war, the 

Lion,” and had to return to France ; Charles escaped during 
the engagement, and at length arrived on the 2nd of August off 
Erisca, a little island of the Hebrides. Receiving, however, but 
a cool reception from Macdonald of Boisdale, he set sail again 
and arrived at the bay of Lochnanuagh on the west coast of 
Inverness-shire. 

The Macdonalds of Clanranald and Kinloch Moidart, along 
with other chieftains, again attempted to dissuade him from 
the rashness of an unaided rising, but they yielded at last to the 
enthusiasm and charm of his manner, and Charles landed on 
Scottish soil in the company of the “ Seven Men of Moidart ” 
who had come with him from France, Ever>^ where, however, 
he met with discouragement among the chiefs, whose adherence 
he wished to secure ; but at last, by enlisting the support of 
Cameron of Lochiel, he gained a footing for a serious rebellion. 
With secrecy and ^peed communications were entered into with 
the known leaders of the Highland clans, and on the 19th of 
August, in the valley of Glenfinman, the standard of James III. 
and VIII. was raised in the midst of a motley but increasing 
crowd. On the same day Sir John Cope at the head of 1500 men 
left Edinburgh in search of Charles ; but, fearing an attack in 
the Pass of Corryarrick, he changed his proposed route to 
Inverness, and Charles thus had the undefended south country 
before hirn. In the beginning of September he entered Perth, 
having gained numerous accessions to his forces on his march. 
Crossing the Forth unopposed at the Fords of Prew and passing 
through Stirling and Linlithgow, he arrived within a few miles 
of the astonished metropolis, and on the i6th of September a 
body of his skirmishers defeated the dragoons of Colonel Gardiner 
in what was known as the ** Canter of Coltbrig.” His success 
was still further augmented by his being enabled to enter the 
city, a few of Cameron*s Highlanders having on the following 
morning, by a happy ruse, forced their way through the Canon- 
gate. On the 18th he publicly proclaimed James VllL of Scot- 
land at the Market CtosS and occupied Holyrood. 

Cope had by this time brought his disappointed forces by sea 
to Dunbnr. On the soth Charles met and defeated him ai 
Prestbnpahs, and returned to prosecute the siege of Edinburgh 
Castle, which, however, he raised on General Guest’s threatening 
to 1 ^ the city in ^ins. In the b^ihning of November Charles 
left Edinbutgh, never to return. HO was it the head of at least 
6000 pien ; mit the ranks were being gradually thinned by the 
desertion of Highlan^iers, whose traditions ha^ led them to 
considet ^ar merejy .as a rai^ and aii imnicjdi^te return vfith 

E lunder* flaWng ^Sed. tWmigh Kelso, On the 9th of NovemTber 
e Wd to Canide, capitulated in a week^ M^chester 
received 'me priiace with i watifi wdeotne and with 150 reoruits 
under Francis Towneley. On^e 4<ai of December he had reached 


Derby and was within two days’ march of London, where the 
inhabitants were terror-struck and a cotrnnercial panic immedi- 
ately ensued. Two armies undier English leadership were now 
in the field against him, one under Marshal Wade, whom he 
had evaded by entering England by the west, and the other 
under William, duke of Cumberland, who had returned from the 
continent. London was not to be supposed helpless in such ah 
; emergency ; Manchester, Glasgow and Dumfries, rid of 1 ^ 
presence, had risen against him, and Charies paused. 'There was 
division among his advisers and desertion among his men, and 
on the 6th of December he reluctantly was foro^ to begin his 
retreat northward. Qosely pursued by Cumberland, he marched 
by way of Carlisle across the border, and at last stO]^ed to invest 
Stirling Castle. At Falkirk, on the ijth of January 1746, he 
defeated General Hawley, who had marched from Edinburgh 
to intercept his retreat. A fortnight later, however, Charles 
raised the siege of Stirling, and after a weary though successful 
march rested his troops at Inverness. Having taken Forts 
George and Augustus, and after varying success against the 
supporters of the government in the north, he at last prepared 
to face the duke of Cumberland, who had passed the early spring 
at Aberdeen. On the 8th of April the duke marched thence to 
meet Charles, whose little army, exhausted with a futile night 
march, half-starving, and broken by desertion, was completely 
worsted at Culioden on the i6th of April 1746. 

This decisive and cruel defeat sealed the fate of C'harles Edward 
and the house of Stuart. Accompanied by the faithful Ned 
Burke and a few other followers, Charles at last gained the wild 
western coast. Hunted hither and thither, he wandered on foot 
or cruised restlessly in open boats among the many barren isles of 
the Scottish shore, enduring the greatest hardships withmarvellous 
courage and cheerfulness. Charies, upon whose head a reward 
of £30,000 had a year before been set, was thus for over five 
months relentlessly pursued by the troops and spies of the 
government. Disguised in female attire and aided by a passport 
obtained by the devoted Flora Macdonald, he passed through 
Skye and parted from his gallant conductress at Portree* To- 
wards the end of July he took refuge in the cave of Coiraghoth 
in the Braes of Glenmoriston, and in August he joined Lochiel 
and Cluny Maepherson, with whom he remained in hiding until 
the news was brought that two French ships were iff waiting 
for him at the place of his first arrival in Scotland — Lochnanuagh, 
He embarked with speed and sailed for France, reaching the 
little port of Roscofi, near Morlaix, on the 49th of September 
1746. He was warmly welcomed by Louis XV., and ere long 
he was again vigorously intriguing in Paris, and even in Madrid. 
So far as political assistance was concern^, hfe efforts proved 
fruitless, but he became at once the popular hero and idol of 
j the people of Paris. So enraged was he with his brother 
Henry’s acceptance of a cardinal’s hat in July 1747, that he 
deliberately broke off communication with hfa father in Rome 
(who had approved the step), nor did he ever see him again. 
The enmity of the British government to Charles Edward made 
peace with France an impossibility so long as she continued to 
harbour the young prince. A condition of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, conduct in October 1748, was that every member 
of the house of Stuart should be expelled the French dominions, 
Charles had forestalled the proclamation of the treaty by ari 
indignant protest against its injustice, and a declaration that he 
would not be bound by its provisions. But hfe indignation amd 
persistent refusal to comply with the request that he should 
voluntarily leaVe France had to be met at last with force : hei 
was apprehended, imprisoned for a week at Vincennea, and m 
the 17th of Dec^ber conducted to the French border. He 
lingered at Avignon J but the French^ compiled to hard 
meosnresi by the English, refused to be satisfied ;• and Rope 
Benedict XIV., alarmed by the threat of A bombardment of 
Civita V^hia, advised the prince to withdraw. Charles qdktlyi 
di^ppeaired ; for years Europe Watched for him in vain. It is 
now established, almost with certainty, that he returned to 
the neighbourhood of Paris; and it is teuppooed that hw 
(fence was known to the Prendi mintsters, wba, honiover, fitmly 
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proclaimed their ignorance. In 1750, and again, it is thoUght, 
in 1754, he was in London, hatching futik plots and risking his 
safety for his hopeless cause, and even abjuring the Roman 
Catholic faith in order th further his political interests. 

During the next teh year:> of his life Charles Edward’s illicit 
connexion with Mis® 'Clementina Walkinshaw (d. 1802), whom 
he had first met *at Bannockburn House while conducting the 
siege of Stirling, his imperious fretful temper, his drunken habits 
and debauclied life, could no lor^er be concealed. He wandered 
over Europelin disguise; alienating the friends and crushing the 
hopes of his party ; and in 1766, on returning to Rome at the 
death of his father, he was treated by Pope Clement XIII. with 
coldness, and his title as heir to the British throne was openly 
repudiated by all the great Catholic powers. It was probably 
through the influence of the French court, still intriguing against 
England, that the marriage between Charles (now self-styled 
count of Albany) and Princess Louise of Stolberg was arranged 
in 1772. The union proved childless and unhappy, and in 1780 
the countess fled for refuge from her huslmnd’s drunken violence 
to a convent in Horenoe, where Charles had been residing since 
1774. Later, the countess of Albany (q.v.) threw herself on the 
protection of her brother-in-law Henry, Cardinal York, at Rome, 
and the formal separation between the ill-matched pair was 
finally brought about in 1784, chiefly through the kind offices 
of King Gustavus III. of Sweden. Charles, lonely, ill, and 
evidently near death, now summoned to Florence his natural 
daughter, Charlotte Stuart, the child of Clementina Walkinshaw, 
born at Li^ge in October 1753 and hitherto neglected by the 
prince. Charlotte Stuart, who was declared legitimate and 
created duchess of Albany, tended her father for the remainii:^ 
years of his life, during which she contrived to reconcile the two 
Stuart brothers, so that in 1785 Charles returned to Rome, where 
he died in the old Palazzo Muti on the 30th of January 1788. 
He was buried in his brother's cathedral church at Frascati, but 
in 1807 his remains were removed to the Grotte Vaheane of 
St Peter’s. His daughter Charlotte survived her father less than 
two years, dying unmarried at Bologna in November 1789, at 
the early age of thirty-six. 

StiC A. C, EwaUl, Life and I'imes of Charles Stuart, the Young 
Pretender [2 vols,, 1873) ; C. S. Terry, of the Young Pretender, 
and The Rising of J74S / with Bibliography of Jacobite History jdSq-' 
I7S8 (Scott. Hist. fr. Contemp. Wnters, iii.) (19^0) ; Earl Stanhope, 
History of England (i83(y and Decline of the Last Stuarts (1854) ; 
Bishop R. Forbes, The Lyon in Mourning (1893-1806) ; Andrew 
Lang, Pickle, the Spy (1897), and Prince Charles Edward (1900) ; 
R. Chambers, History of the Rebellion in Scotland, ^c. <&c. 

(H. M. V.) 

CHARLBS EMMANUEL L (Carlo Emanuele] (1562--1630), 
duke of Savoy, succeeded his father, Emmanuel Philibert, 
in 1580. He continued the latter’s policy of profiting by the 
rivalry of France and Spain in order to round off and extend 
his dominions. His three chief objects were the conquest of 
Geneva, of Saluzzo and of Monferrato. Saluzzo he succeeded 
in wresting from France in 1588. He intervened in the French 
religious wars, and also fought with Bern and other Swiss 
cantons, and on the murder of Henry tIL of France in 1589 he 
aspired to the French throne on the strength of the claims of his 
wife Catherine, sister of Henry of Navarre, afterwards King 
Henry IV. In 1590 be sent an expedition to Pro^^nce in the 
interests of the ^tholic League, and followed it himself later, 
but the peace of 1593, by which Henry of Navarre was recognized 
as king of France, put an end to his ambitions. In the war 
between France and Spain Charles sided with the latter, with 
varying success. Finally, by the peace pf Lyons (i6ot), he gave 
up all territories beyond the Rhone, but his possession of Saluzzo 
was Confirmed. He now meditated a further enterprise against 
Geneva ; but his attempt to capture the city by treachery and 
with the help of Spain (the famous ^scalads) in 1602 failed cewn* 
pletely^ The n&Kt few years were filled with negotiations and 
intrigues with Spain and France which did not lead to any 
particular result, but on the death in 1612 of Duke Francesco 
Gonzaga of Mantua, who was lord of Monferrato, Charles 
manuel made a successful de main on that district* This 
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arrayed the Venetians, Tuscanyy the Empire and Spain against 
him, and he was obliged to relinquish his conquest. The 
Spaniards invaded the duchy from Lombardy, and although the 
duke was defeated several times he fought bravely, gained some 
successes, and the terms of the peace of 1618 loft him more or 
less in the status quo ante. We next find Charles Emmanuel 
aspiring to the imperial crown in 1619, but without success. 
In 1628 he was in alliance with Spain in the war against France ; 
the French invaded the duchy, which, being abandoned by 
Spain, was overrun by their armies. The duke fought desper- 
ately, but was taken ill at Savigliano and died in 1630. He Was 
succeeded by his son Victor Amedeo L, while his third son 
Tommaso founded tlie line of Savoy-Carignano from which the 
present royal house of Italy is descended. Charles Emmanuel 
achieved a great reputation as a statesman and warrior, and 
increased the prestige of Savoy, but he was too shifty and in- 
genious, and his schemes ended in disaster. 

Sec E. Ricotti, Stona della monarchta piemontese, vols. iii. and iv. 
(Florence, 1865) ; T. Raulich, Stona dt Carlo Emanuele 1. (Milan, 
1896-1902) ; G. Curti, Carlo Emanuele /. secondo ; piii recenti stiidii 
(Milan, 1894). 

CHARLES MARTEL^ (r. 688-741), Frankish ruler, was a 
natural son of Pippin IL, mayor of the palace, and Chalpakla. 
Charles was baptized by St Rigobert, bishop of Reims. At the 
death of his father in 714, Pippin’s widow Plectrude claimed the 
government in Auslrasia and Neustria in the name of her grand- 
children, and had Charles thrown into prison. But the Neustrians 
threw off the Austrasian yoke and entered into an offensive 
alliance with the Frisians and Saxons. In the general anarchy 
Charles succeeded in escaping, defeated the Neustrians at 
Ambkve, south of Li6ge, in 716, and at Vincy, near Cambrai, in 
717, and forced them to come to terms. In Austrasia he wrested 
the power from Plectrude, and took the title of mayor of the 
palace, thus prejudicing the interests of his nephews. According 
to the Frankish custom he proclaimed a king in Austrasia in the 
person of the young Clotaire IV., but in reality Charle.s was the 
sole master — the entry in the annals for the year 717 being 
“ Carolus regnare coepit.” Once in possession of Austrasia, 
Qiarles sought to extend his dominion over Neustria also. In 
719 he defeated Ragenfrid, the Neustrian mayor of the palace, 
at Soissons, and forced him to retreat to Angers. Ragenfrid 
died in 731, and from that time Charles had no competitor in 
the western kingdom. He obliged the inhabitants of Burgundy 
to submit, and disposed of the Burgundian bishoprics and count- 
ships to his leudes. In Aquitaine Duke Odo (Eudes) exercised 
independent authority, but in 719 Charles forced him to recognize 
the suzerainty of northern Fraiiice, at legist nominally. After 
the alliance between Charles and Odo on the field of Poitiers, 
the mayor of the palace left Aquitaine to Odo’s son Hunald, 
who paid homage to him. Besides establishing a certain unity 
m Gaul, Charles saved it from a very great peril. In 711 the 
Arabs had conquered Spain. In 720 they crossed the Pyrenees, 
seized Narbonensis, a dependency of the kingdom of the Visi- 
goths, and advanced on Gaul. By his able policy Odo succeeded 
m arresting their progress for some years ; but a hew vali, Abdur 
Rahman, a member of an extremely fanatical sect, resumed the 
attack, reached Poitiers, and advanced on Tours, the holy town 
of Gaul. In October 732 — ^just 100 years alter the death of 
Mahomet— Charles gained a brilliant victory over Abdur 
Rahman, who was called back to Africa by the revolts of the 
Berbers and had to give up the struggle. This was the last of 
the great Arab invasions of Europe. After his victoiy (flharles 
took the offensive, and endeavoured to wrest Narbonenris from, 
the Mussulmans. Although he was not successful in his atteippt 
to recover Narbonne (737;, he destroyed the fortresses, of %de, 
Beziers and Maguelonne, and set fire to the apiphitheatre at 
Nimes. He subdued also the Germanic tribes ; , gmmxtd Frisia, 
where Christianity was b^inning to make progress ; put in end 
to the duchy of Alemamua ; intervened m the internal affairs 
of the dukes of Bavaria ; made expeditions into Saicony and 
in 738 compelled iopie of the Sajton tribes to pay 
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He also gave St Boniface a safe conduct for his missions in 
Thuringia^ Alemannia and Bavaria. 

During the government of Charles Martel important changes 
appear to have been made in the internal administration. Under 
him began the great assemblies of nobles known as Xht champs 
de Murs. To attach his letides Charles had to give them church 
lands as precanum^ and this had a very great influence in the 
development of the feudal system. It was from the precarium, 
or ecclesiastical benefice, that the feudal fief originated. Vassal- 
age, too, acquired a greater consistency at this period, and its 
rules began to crystallize. Under Charles occurred the first 
attempt at reconciliation between the papacy and the Franks. 
Pope Gregory III., menaced by the Lombards, invoked the aid 
of Charles (739), sent him a deputation with the keys of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the chains of St Peter, and offered to break 
with the emperor and Constantinople, and to give Charles the 
Roman consulate {ut a partihus imperatoris recederet et Romanum 
consulaium Carolo sanciret). This proposal, though unsuccessful, 
was the starting-point of a new papal policy. Since the death of 
Theuderich IV. in 737 there had been no king of the Franks. 
In 741 Charles divided the kingdom between his two sons, as 
though he were himself master of the realm. To the elder, 
Carloman, he gave Austrasia, Alemannia and Thuringia, with 
suzerainty over Bavaria ; the younger, Pippin, received Neustria, 
Burgundy and Provence. Shortly after this division of the 
kingdom Charles died at Quierzy on the 22nd of October 741, 
and was buried at St Denis. The characters of Charles Martel 
and his grandson Charlemagne offer many striking points of 
resemblance. Both were men of courage and activity, and the 
two men are often confused in the chansons de geste. 

See T. Breysi;:?, JahrhUcher d. ircink Reich s, 77^-77/ ; die Zeii 
Karl Martells (Leipzig, 1869) ; A A Beugnot, “ Sur la sjioliation des 
biei^s du clergy attrih«6e k Charles Martel," m the M^m. de VAcad. 
de^ Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, vol. xix. (Pans, 185^) , Ulysso Chevalier, 
Bto-hibhographte (2nd ed., Pans, 1904), (C. I^.) 

CHARLESTON, a city and the county-seat of Coles county, 
Illinois, U.S.A., in the E. part of the state, about 45 m. W. 
of Terre Haute, Indiana. Pop. (i80o) 4135 j (1900) 5488. It 
is served bv the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, and 
the Ibledo, St Louis Ik. Western railways, and by interurban 
electric lines. It is the seat of the Eastern Illinois state normal 
school (opened in 1899). The city is situated in an important 
broom-corn raising district, and has broom factories, a tile 
factory and planing mills. The water -works are owned and 
operated by the municipality. Charleston was settled about 
1835, was incorporated in 1839, and was reincorporated in 1865. 
One of the Lincoln-Douglas debates was held here in 1858. 

CHARLESTON, the largest city of South Carolina, U.S.A., 
the county-seat of Charleston county, a port of entry, and an 
important South Atlantic seaport, on a narrow peninsula 
formed by the Cooper river on the E. and the Ashley on the W. 
and S.W., and within sight of the ocean about 7 m. distant. 
Pop. (1890) 54,955 ; (1900) 55,807, of whom 31,522 were of negro 
descent and 2592 were foreign-born ; (1910, census) 58,833. It 
is served by the Atlantic Coast Line and the Southern railways, 
the Clyde Steamship Line to New York, Boston and Jackson- 
ville, the Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Co. to Baltimore and 
Georgetown, and a branch of the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Co., which brings immigrants from Europe direct to the Southern 
states ; there are freight boat lines to ports in the West Indieii, 
Central America and other foreign countries. 

The city extends over 3- 76 sq. m. of surface, nowher'e rising 
more than 8 or to ft. above the rivers, and has al?out 9 m. of 
water front. In the middle of the harbour, on a small island 
near its entrance, is the famous Fori: Sumter ; a little to the 
north-east, on Sullivan’s Island, is the scarcely less historic 
Port^oultrie, as well as extensive modem fortifications; on 
James Island, opposite, is Fort Johason, now the United States 
Qualtantinc Station, and farther up, on the Other islands, are 
Fort Ripley ind Castle Pinckney (now the United States DuOy 
station). Viewed frdm any of these forts, Charleston’s spires 
ahd public buildings seem to rise out of sea. The streets 
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are shaded with the live oak and the lii:^eii,and are ornamented 
with the palmetto ; and. the quaint specimens of fx>loiiial archie 
tecture, numerous pillared porticoes, spacious verandas — both 
upper and lower — and flower gardens made beautiful with 
naagnolias, palmettoes, azaleas, jessamines, camelias and roses, 
give the city a peculiarly picturesque character. 

King Street, running north and south through the middle 
of the peninsula, and Market Street, crossing it about 1 m. from 
its lower end, are lined with stores, shops or stalls ; on Broad 
Street are many of the ofliioe buildings and banks ; the wholesale 
houses are for the most part on Meeting Street, the first thorough- 
fare east of King ; nearly all of the wharves are on the east side ; 
the finest residences are at the lower end of the peninsula on 
East Battery and South Battery, on Meeting Street i>elow 
Broad, on Legare Street, on Broad Street and on Rutledge 
Avenue to the west of King. At the south-east corner of Broad 
and Meeting streets is Saint Michaers (built in 1752-1761), 
the oldest church edifice in the city, and a fine specimen of colonial 
ecclesiastical architecture ; in its tower is an excellent chime 
of eight bells. Beneath the vestr}’ room lie the remains of 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, and in the churchyard are the 
graves of John Rutledge, James Louis Petigru (1789-1863), and 
Robert Young Hayne. At the intersection of the same streets 
are also the massive United States post office building (Italian 
Renaissance in style), with walls of granite ; the county court 
house, the city hall and Washington Square — in which stand a 
statue of William Pitt (one arm of which was broken off by a 
cannon shot during the British bombardment in 1780), and a 
monument to the memory of Henry Timrod (1829-1867), the 
poet. At the foot of Broad Street is the Colonial Exchange 
in which the South Carolina convention organized a new govern- 
ment during the War of Independence ; and at the foot of 
Market Street is the large modem custom house of white marble, 
built in the Roman-Corinthian style. Saint Philip’s church, 
with admirable architectural proportions, has a steeple nearly 
200 ft. in height, from which a beacon light shines for the guidance 
of mariners far out at sea. In the west cemetery of this church 
are the tombs of John C. Calhoun, and of Robert James Turnbull 
("1775-1833), who was prominent locally as a nullifier, and under 
the name of “ Brutus ” wrote ably on behalf of nullification, 
free trade and state’s rights. The French Protestant church, 
though small, is an attractive specimen of Gothic architecture ; 
and the Unitarian, which is in the Perpendicular style and is 
modelled after the chapel of Edward VI. in Westminster, has 
a beautiful fan-tracery ceiling. 

Of the few small city squares, gardens or parks, the White 
Point Garden at the lower end of the peninsula is most frequented; 
it is shaded with beautiful live oaks, is adorned with palmettoes 
and commands a fine view of the harbour. About m. north 
of this on Meeting Street is Marion Square, with a tall graceful 
monument to the memory of John C. Calhoun on the south 
side, and the South Carolina Military Academy along the north 
border. The largest park in Charleston is Hampton Park, 
named in honour of General Wade Hampton. It is situated in 
the north-west part of the city and is beautifully laid out. The 
Isle of Palms, to the north of Sullivan’s Island, has a large 
pavilion and a wide sandy beach with a fine surf for bathings 
and is the most popular resort for visitors. The Magnolia 
Gardens are about 8 m. up the Ashley. Twenty-two miles 
beyond is the town of Summerville (pop. in 1900, 2420), a 
health resort in the pine lands, with one of the largest tea farms 
in the country. Ma^olia Cemetery, the principal burial-place, 
is a short distance north of the city limits ; in it axe the graves 
of William Washington (1752-1810) and Hugh Swinton l^ar^. 
Charleston was the home of the Pinckneys, the Rutledges, the 
Gadsdens, the Laurenses, and, in a later generation, of 
Simms. A trace of the early social organisation of the brilliant 
colonial to#n remains in the St Cecilia Society, fiifst formed in 
1737 as an amateur concert society. 

Charleston has an excellent system of public schools. Fore* 
most among the educational institutions is the College of Charks- 
ton, chartered in 1785 and again in r79t,:atid opened in 1790 ; 
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it is supported by the city and by funds of its own, ranks high 
within the state, and has a large and weli-equipped museum of 
natural history, probably founded as early as 1777 ^d transferred 
to the college in 1850. Here, too, arc the Medical College of 
the state of South 'Carolina, which includes a department of 
pharmacy ; the South Oirolina Military Academy (opened in 
*843), which is a branch of the University of South Caroliria ; 
the Porter Military Academy (Protestant Episcopal), the 
Confederate home school for young women, the Charleston 
University School, and the Avery Normal Institute (Congrega- 
tionalist) for coloured students. In the Charleston library 
(about ^3,000 volumes), founded in 1748, are important collec- 
tions Of rare books and manuscripts ; the rooms of the South 
Carolina Historical Society are in the same building. The 
Charleston News and Courier^ published first as the Courier in 
and combined with the Daily News (1865) in 1873, is one of 
the most influential newspapers in the South. The charitable 
institutions of the city include the Roper hospital, the Charles- 
ton Orphan Asylum (founded in 1792), the William Euston 
home for the aged, and a home for the widows of Confederate 
soldiers. 

In 1878 the United States government began the construction 
of jetties to remove the bar at the entrance to Charleston harbour, 
which was otherwise deep and. spacious and well protected, and 
by means of these jetties the bar has been so far removed os to 
admit vessels drawing about 30 ft. of water. The result has been 
not only the promotion of the city’s commerce, but the removal 
of the United States naval station and navy yard from Port 
Royal to what was formerly Chicom Park on the left bank of the 
Cooper river, a short distance above the city limits. The city’s 
commerce consists largely in the export of cotton,^ rice, fertil- 
izers, fruits, lumber and naval stores ; the value of its exports, 
$1:0,7^4,000 in 1897, decreased to $2,196,596 in 1907 ($3,164,089 
in 1908), while that of the import trade ($1,255,483 in 1897) 
increased to $3,840,585 in 1907 ($3,323,844 in 1908). ^The 
principal industries are the preparation of fertilizers — largely 
from the extensive beds of phosphate rock along the banks of 
the Ashley river and from cotton-seed meal— cotton compressing, 
rice cleaning, canning oysters, fruits and vegetables, and the 
manufacture of cotton l^ging, of lumber, of cooperage goods, 
clothing and carriages and wagons. Between 1880 and 1890 
the industrial development of the city was very rapid, the 
manufactures in 1890 showing an increase of 229-6 % over those 
of 1880 ; the increase between 1890 and 1900 was only 6-2 %. 
In 1900 the total value of the city’s manufactures, 16*3% 
(in value) of the product of the entire state, was $9^562,387, the 
value of the fertilizer product alone, much the most important, 
being $3,697 

iftr/ory.— The first English settlement in South Carolina, 
established at Albemarle Point on the west bank of the Ashley 
river in 1670, was named Charles Town in honour of Charles II. 
The location proving undesirable, a new Charles Town on the 
site of the present city was begun about 1672, and the seat of 
government was removed to it in 1680. The name Charles Town 
became Charlestown about 17x9 and Charleston in 1783. Among 
the early settlers were English Churchmen, New England 
Congregationolists, Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, Dutch and 
German Lutherans, Huguenots (especially in x68o-x688) from 
France and Switzerland, and a few Quakers ; later the French 
element of the population was augmented by settlers from 
Acadia (1755) and from San Domingo (1793). Although it 
soon became the largest and the wealthiest, settlement south of 
Philadelphia, Charleston did not leeeive a charter- until 1783, 

I At an efirly date cotton became an important article in Charles- 
ton's commerce; some was shipped so early as 1747. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War CharicBton was one of the three most 
important :eottan^shippiiig ports in the United States, being ex- 
ceeded in importwe only by New Orleans and New York. , 

® The special census of 1905 dealt only with the factory product, 
that of 1905 .($6,007,094) showing an increase of 5*1 % over that of 
x^o6 ($3,7x3,313). In 1905 the (faictwy) Icrtiiizer product of 
Charinston w«i whinh mpresented mora than 35 % of 


and did not have even a township government. Local, ordin- 
ances were passed by the provincial l^islature and enforced 
partly by provincial officials and partly by the church wardens. 
It was, however, the political and social centre of the province, 
being not only the headquarters of the governor, council and 
colonial officials, but also the only place at which courts of 
justice were held until the complaints of the Up Country people 
led to the establishment of circuit courts in 1772. After the 
American War of Independence it continued to be the capital 
of South Carolina until 1790. The charter of 1783, though 
frequently amended and altered, is still in force. By an act of 
the state legislature passed in 1837 the terms mayor ” and 
‘‘ alderman ” superseded the older terms intendant ” and 
‘‘ wardens.” The city was the heart of the nullification move- 
ment of 1832-1833 ; and in St Andrew’s Hall, in Broad Street, 

I on the 20th of December i860, a convention called by the state 
I legislature passed an ordinance of secession from the Union. 

Charleston has several times been attacked by naval forces 
and has suffered from many storms. Hurricane and epidemic 
together devastated the town both in 1699 and in 1854 ; the 
older and more thickly settled part of the town was burnt in 
1740, and a hurricane did great damage in 1752. In 1706, 
during the War of the Spanish Succession, a combined fleet of 
Spanish and French under Captain J.e Feboure was repulsed 
by the forces of Governor Nathaniel Johnson (d. 1713) and 
Colonel William Rhett (1666-1721). During the War of Inde- 
pendence Charleston withstood the attack of Sir Peter Parker 
and Sir Henry Clinton in 1776^ and that of General Augustus 
Prevost in 1779, but shortly afterwards became the objective 
of a more formidable attack by Sir Henry Clinton, the 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in America. In the 
later years of the contest the British turned their attention to 
the reduction of the colonies in the south, and the prominent 
point and best base of operations in that section was the city 
of Charleston, which was occupied in the latter part of 1779 
by an American force under General Benjamin Lincoln. In 
Ilecember of that year Sir Henry Clinton embarked from New 
York with 8000 British troops and proceeded to invest Charleston 
by land. He entrenched himself west of the city between the 
Cooper and Ashley rivers, which bound it north and south, and 
thus hemmed Lincoln in a cul-de-sac^ The latter made the mis- 
take of attempting to defend the city with an inferior force. 
Delays liad occurred in the British operations and Clinton was 
not prepared to summon the Americans to surrender until the 
loth of April 1780. Lincoln refused, and Qinton advanced his 
trenches to the third parallel, rendering liis enemy’s works 
untenable. On the 12th of May Lincoln capitulated. About 
2000 American Continentals were made prisoners, and an equal 
number of militia and armed citizens. This success was regarded 
by the British as an offset against the loss of Burgoyne’s army 
in 1777, and Charleston at once became the base of active 
operations in the Carolinas, which Clinton left Cornwallis to 
conduct. Thenceforward Charleston was under military rule 
until evacuated by the British on the 14th of December 1782. 

The bombardment and capture of Fort Sumter (garrisoned 
by Federal troops) by the South Carolinians, on the 12th and 
13th of April 1861, marked the actual beginning of the American 
Civil War. From 1862 onwards Charleston was more or less 
under siege by the Federal naval and military forces until 1865. 
Tl^ Confederates repulsed a naval attack made by the Federals 
under Admiral S. F. du Pont in April x 86 ^, and a land attack 
under General Q. A. Gillmore in June of the same year. They 
were compelled to evacuate the city on the X7th of Februaiy 
X865, after having burned a considerable ainoupt of cotton and 
other supplies to prevent thep from falling into the hands of ^e 
enemy4 After the Civil War lie wealth and the population 
steadily increased, in spite of tie destruction wrought by the 
eajrthquake of 3tst August . 1886 (see :^rtb;quak^. In that 
catastrophe ^7 persons were killed,, m^ny pore were injured 
and died subsequently, 90 % of the buildings were injured, and 
property to the value of more than $5,009^00 wa$ destroyed. 
The 3 outh Carolina Interstate and Wp^t Indian l^xposition, Md 
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here from th’6 ist of December 1901 to the ist of June 1902, 
called the attention of investxnrs to the resources of the city and 
state, but was not successful financially, and Congress appro- 
priated $160,000 to make good the deficit. 

‘Much informatibn concerning Charleston may be obtained in A. S. 
SAlIey’s A Guide and Historical Sketch of Charleston (Charleston, IQ03), 
and m Mrs St Julien^ Havener s Charleston : The Place and the People 
(New York, 1906). The best history of Charleston is William A. 
Coi|rteiiay*s Charleston, S,C. : The Centennial of Incorporation 
(Charleston, 1884). There is also a good sketch by Yates Snowden in 
L. P. Powell's Histone Towns of the Southern States (New York, iqoo). 
For the earthquake sec the account by Carl McKinley m tlie Charleston 
Year*-Booh for 1886. See also South Carolina, 

CHARLESTON, the capital of West Virginia^ U.S.A., and the 
county-seat of Kanawha county, situated near the centre of the 
state, on the N. bank of the Kanawha river, at the mouth of 
the Elk river, about 200 m. E. of Cincinnati, Ohio, and about 
130 m. S.W. of Wheeling. Pop. (1890) 6742 ; (1900) 11,099, 
of whom 1787 were negroes, and 353 were foreign-bom ; (1906 
estimate) 13,715. It is served by the Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
Toledo & Ohio Central, the Coal & C^^ke, and the Kanawha & 
West Virginia (39 m. to Blakeley) railways, and by several river 
transportation lines on the Kanawha river (navigable throughout 
the year by means of movable locks) connecting with Ohio and 
Mississippi river ports. The city is attractively built on high 
level land, above the river ; in addition to a fine customs house, 
court house and high school, it contains the West Virginia state 
capitol, erected in 1880. The libranes include tlie state law 
library, with 14,000 volumes in 1908, and the library of the 
state Department of Archives and History, with about 11,000 
volumes. Charleston is in the midst of a region rich in bitu- 
minous coal, the shipment of which by river and rail constitutes 
one of its principal industries. Oil wells in the vicinity also 
furnish an important product for export, and there are iron and 
salt mines near. An ample supply of natural gas is utilized by 
its manufacturing establishments ; and among its manufactures 
are axes, lumber, foundry and machine shop products, furniture, 
boilers, woollen goods, glass and chemical fire-engines. The value 
of the city’s factory products increased from $1,261,815 in 1900 
to $2,728,074 in 1905, or 116-2 %, a greater rate of increase 
than that of any other city (with 8000 or more inhabitants) 
in the state during this period. The first permanent white 
settlement at Charleston was made soon after the close of the 
War of Independence ; it was one of the places through wliich 
the streams of immigrants entered the Ohio Valley, and it 
became of considerable importance as a centre of transfer and 
shipment, but it was not until the development of the coal- 
mining region that it became industrially important. Charleston 
was incorporated in 1794, and was chartered as a city in 1870. 
Since the latter year it lias been the seat of government of West 
Virginia, with the exception of the decade 1875-1885, when 
Wheeling was the capital, 

GHARU2STOWN, formerly a separate city of Middlesex 
county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., but since 1874 a part of the city 
of Boston, with which it had long before been in many respects 
practically one. It is situated on a small peninsuta on Boston 
harbour, between the mouths of the Mystic and Charles rivers ; 
the first bridge across the Charles, built in 1786, connected 
Charlestown and Boston, A United States navy yard (s8oo), 
occupying about 87 apres, and the Massachusetts state prison 
(1805) are here ; the oM burying^round contains the grave of 
John Haarvard and that of Thomas Beecher, the first American 
member of the famous Beecher, family j and there is a soldiers’ 
and jsailons’ monument (1872), designki by Martin MilmorCp 
Charlestown was founded in 1628 or 1629, being the oldest pait 
of Bosto% and soon rose into importance; it was organiaed 
as a towii^ip in 1630^ and was bartered as a city in 1847, 
WitMn its limits was ikmght, on the i7tli of June 1775^ the bat^e 
of Bunicer Hill (f. a-), whwm Charlestown was almost completely 
(kstrnyed iby the The Bunker Hill Momiment. com** 

mjemoralesttlM battle ; and the navy yard at Moulton’s Point 
was the^ landing^bMse of the attack^ British troops. Little 
ms! (km fftanmi the nslniildii:^ of Charl^town until , 27839 


The original territory of the township was very laige, and from 
parts of it were fotmed Woburn (164a), Makten (2649)> Stoneham 
(1725), and Somerville (1842); other parts were annexed to 
Cambridge, to Medfoid and to Arlington. S, F. B. Morse, the 
inventor of the electric telegraph, was born here ; and Charles* 
town was the birthplace ana home of Nathaniel Gorham (1738- 
1796), a member of the Continental Congress in 1782-1783 and 
1785-1787, and its f»esident in 17K6; and was the home of 
Loammi Baldwin (1780-1838), a well-known civil engineer; of 
Samuel Dexter (1761-1816), an eminent lawyer, secretary of 
war and for a short time secretary of the treasury in the cabinet 
of President John Adams; and of Oliver Holden (1765-1834), a 
composer of hymn-tunes, including “ (kironation.” 

See R- Frothmgham, History of Charlestown (Boston.. i845)» 
covering 1629-1775; J. F. Hunnewell. Century of Town Life . , t 
1773- t88y (Boston, 1888) ; and Timotliy T. Sawyer, Old Charlestown 
(iyo2). 

CHAHLBT, NICOLAS TOTJSSAINT (1792-1845), French de- 
signer and painter, more especially of military subjects, was 
bom in Paris on the 20th of December 1792. He was the son of a 
dragoon in the Republican army, whose death in the ranks left 
the widow and orphan in very poor circumstances. Madame 
Charlet, however, a woman of determined spirit and on extreme 
Napolconist, managed to give her boy a moderate education at 
the Lyc6e Napoldon, and was repaid by his Hfeking affection. 
His first employment was in a Parisian mairie, where he had to 
register recruits : he served in the National Guard in 1814, 
fought bravely at the Barriere de Clichy, and, being thus un- 
acceptable to the Bourbon party, was dismissed from the mairie 
in 1816. He then, having from a very early had a propensity 
for drawing, entered the atelier of the distipguished painter 
Baron Gros, and soon began Issuing the first of those lithographed 
designs which eventually brought him renown. His Grenadier 
dc Waterloo,” 1817, with the motto “ La Garde meurt et ne se 
rend pas ” (a famous phrase frequently attributed to Cambronne, 
but which he never uttered, and which cannot, perhaps, be traced 
farther than to this lithograph by Charlet), was particularly 
popular. It was only towards 1822, however, tliat he began to 
be successful in a professional sense. Lithographs (about 2000 
altogether), water-colours, sepia-drawinp, numerous oil sketches, 
and a few etchings followed one another rapidly ; there wer^ 
also three exhibited oil pictures, the first of which was especially 
admired — ‘‘Episode in the Campaign of Russia” (1836), the 
“ Passage of the Rhine by Moreau ” (1837), “ Wounded Soldiers 
Halting in a Ravine ” (1843). Besides the military subjects in 
which he peculiarly delighted, and which found an energetic 
response in the popular heart, and kept alive a feeling of regret 
for the recent past of the French nation and discontent with 
the present,— a feeling which increased upon the artist himself 
towards the dose of bis career,— Charlet designed many subjectfi 
of town life and peasant life, the ways of children, &c., with much 
wit and whim in the descriptive mottoes. One of the most 
famous sets is the “ Vie dvile, politique, et militaire du Caporal 
Valentin,” 50 lithographs, dating from 1838 to J842. In 1838 
his health l^gan to fad owing to an affection of thc^ chest. He 
died in Paris on the 30th of October 1845. Cha,riet was an. un- 
commonly tall man, with an expressive face, bantering and good 
natured ; his character corresponded, full, of boykh fun an4 
high spirits, with manly independence, anjd a v^in of religiqus 
feeling, and he was a hearty favourite hk mtimateS| one 

qf whom was the painter G6ricault. Charlet 4iu|rried in 1834, 
two soils survived him. . • j 

A life of Charlet was published in 1B56 by a mijitafy Inend.^ la 
Combe, , (W, M. R.) 

GHABLSVILLB, a towo of ttorth-eastern France, : im tb« 
d^aaritment of Ardennes, 151 m. K.E. of Pwsis on , the; Eastern 
'radwit)r> Pop.. (1906) 19^5; Charkville is situafied witbilt 
ai boid of itfae Meuse on its .left .btpk, opposite .Mfiii^nes, 
which ft is united by a suepensian bii^e. ‘I’be. town, was founded 
in. 1606. by Charles .m. fGonssga^ duke of Mevers, ^afterwards 
duke of Mantutty and is laid out>oa a unifonurplao. Its ceatnU 
tind most intmsting portion is the Phioe Dueski a boge iqtfare 
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surrounded by old houses with high-pitched roofs, the porches 
beitig arranged so as to form a continuous arcade ; in the centre 
there is a fountain surmounted by a statue of the duke Charles. 
A handsome church in Romanesque style and the other public 
buildings date from the 19th century. An old mill, standing on 
the bank of the river, dates from the early years of the 
town’s existence. On the right bank of the Meuse is Mont 
Olympe, with th^^ruins of a fortress dismantled under Louis XIV. 
Charleville, wMch shares with M6ri<}res the administrative 
institutions of the department of Ardennes, has tribunals of first 
instance and of commerce, a chamber of commerce, a board of 
trade-arbitrators and lyc^es and training colleges for both sexes. 
Its chief industries arc metal-founding and the manufacture of 
nails, anvils, tools and other iron goods, and brush-making ; 
leather-working and su^at-refining, and the making of bricks and 
clav pipes are also earned on. 

CHARLEVOIX, PIERRE FRANpOIS XAVIER DE (1682 1761), 
French Jesuit traveller and historian, was born at St Quentin on 
the 29th of October 1682. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
Society of Jesus ; and at the age of twenty-three was sent to 
Canada, where he remained for four years as professor at Quebec. 
He then returned and became professor of belles-lettres at home, 
and travelled on the errands of his society in various countries. 
In 1720-1722, under orders from the regent, he vi.sited America 
for the second time, and went along the Great Lakes and down 
the Mississippi. In later years (1733-1755) he was one of the 
directors of the Journal de Trhoux, He died at La Fl^che on 
the ist of February 1761. His works, enumerated in the Btbho- 
graphic des Peres de la Compagnie de Jisus (by Carlos Sommer- 
vogel), fall into two groups. The first contains his Histoire de 
V itablissement, du progris $t de la decadence du ChrisHanisnte 
daHs V empire du Jdpon (Rouen, 1715 ; English trans. History 
of the Church of Japan^ 1715), and his Histoire et description 
ginirale du Japan (1736), a compilation chiefly from KEmpter. 
The second group includes his historical work on America : 
Histoire de Vlsle Espagnole ou de Saint Domingue (1730), based 
on manuscript memoirs of P. Jean-Baptiste le Pers and original 
sources ; Histoire de Paraguay (1756) ; Vie de la Mere Marie 
de V Incarnation, insiitutrice et premiere supirteure des Urselines 
de la Nouvelle- France (1724); Histoire et description ginirale 
de la NouveUe-France (1744; in English 1769; tr. J. G. 
Shea, 1866-1872), a work of capital importance for Canadian 
history. 

CHARLEVOIX, a village and the county-seat of Chatlevoix 
county, Michigan, tJ.S.A., t 6 m. E.S.E. of Peto.skey, on I^ake 
Michigan and Pine Lake, which are connected by Pine river and 
Round Lake. Pop. (1890) 1496 ; (1900) 2079 ; (1904, state 
census) 2395. It is on the main line of the P^re Marquette 
railway, and during the summer season is served by lake steamers. 
The village is best Known as a summer resort ; it is built on bluffs 
and on a series of terraces rising from Round and Pine lakes and 
affording extensive views ; and there are a number of attractive 
summet residences. Charlevoix is an important hardwood 
lumber port, and the principal industries are the manufacture 
of lumber and of cement ; fishing (especially for lake trout and 
white fish) ; the raising of sugat beets ; and the manufacture 
of rustic and fancy wood-work. Charlevoix was- settled alxiut 
1866, and was incorporated as a village in 1879. 

CHARLOTTE, a city and the county*-seat of Mecklenburg 
pounty, North Carolina, TJ.S.A. , situated on Sugar Creek, in 
the south-west part of the state, about 175 m. south-west of 
Raleigh. Pop. (1890) 11,557; (1900) 18,091, of whom 7151 
negroes; (1910, census) 34,0314. It is served by the 
Seaboard Air Line and the Southern railways. Among the 
public buildings are a fine city hall, court-housi, Federal and 
Young Men’s Christian Association buildings, ahd a Cam^e 
library ; several hospitals : St Peter’s (Episcdpal) for whites, 
Good Samaritan (EpisPbpal) for negroes, Mercy General (Roman 
Catholic) and a Presbyterian. The city is the seat of Elizabeth 
College and Conservatory of Music (i%7), a non^ectarian 
institution for women, Of the Presbyterian Allege for womm^ 
and of Biddle University (Presbyterian) for negroes, established 


in 1867. There is a United States assay office, established as a 
branch mint in 1837, during the days of North C^olina^s great 
importance as a gold producing state, and closed from Jt86i to 
1869. The city has large cotton, clothing, and knitting mills, 
and manufactories of cotton-seed oil, tools, machinery, fertilizers 
and furniture. The total value of its factory products was 
$4,849,630 in 1905. There are large electric power plants in 
and near the city. Printing and publishing are of some im- 
portance : Charlotte is the publication headquarters of tlie 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church ; and several textile 
trade journals and two medical periodicals are published here. 
The water-works are owned by the municipality. Charlotte 
was settled about 1750 and was incorporated in 1768. Here 
in May 1775 was adopted the '‘Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence ” (see North Carolina), and m honour of its 
signers there is a monument in front of the court-house. Charlotte 
was occupied in September 1780 by Cornwallis, who left it after 
learning of the battle of King’s Mountain, and subsequently 
it became the principal base and rendezvous of General Greene. 

CHARL0TTENBUR6, a town of Germany, in the kingdom 
of Prussia, on the Spree, lying immediately west of Berlin, 
of which it forms practically the entire western suburb. The 
earlier name of the town was Lietzenburg. Pop. (1890) 76,859 ; 
(1900) 189,290 ; (1905) 237,231. It is governed by a council 
of 94 members. The central part of the town is connected with 
Berlin by a magnificent avenue, the Charlottenburger Chaussee, 
which runs from the Brandenbiirger Tor through the whole 
length of the Tiergarten. Although retaining its own municipal 
government, Charlottenburg, together with the adjacent suburban 
towns of Schoneberg and Rixdorf, was included in 1900 in the 
police district of the capital. The Schloss, built in 1696 for 
tiie electress SophK<) Charlotte, queen of the elector Frederick, 
afterwards King Frederick I., after whom the town was named, 
contains a collection of antiquities and paintings. In the 
grounds stands a granite mausoleum, the work of Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel, with beautiful white marble recumbent statues of 
Frederick William III. and his queen Louise by Christian 
Daniel Rauch, and also those of the emperor William I. and 
the empress Augusta by Erdmann Encke. It was in the Schloss 
that the emperor Frederick III. took over the reins of govern- 
ment in 1888, and here he resided for nearly the whole of his 
three months’ reign. The town contains an equestrian statue 
of Frederick. Of public buildings, the famous technical academy 
and the Kaiser Wilhelm memorial church are referred to in the 
article Berlin. In Charlottenburg is the Physikalisch-technische 
Reichsanstalt, a state institution for the carrying out of scientific 
experiments and measurements, and for testing instruments of 
precision, materials, &c. It was established in 1886 with money 
provided by Ernst Werner Siemens. In addition to the famous 
royal porcelain manufactory, Charlottenburg has many flourish-^ 
ing industries, notably iron-works grouped along the banks of 
the Spree. Its main thoroughfares are laid but on a Spacious 
plan, while there are many quiet streets containing pretty villas. 

See F. Schultz. Chromk von Charlottenburg (Charlottenburg, 1888). 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Albemarle 
county, Virginia, U.S, A., picturesquely situated on the Rivanna 
river, 96 m. (by rail) N.W. of Richmond in the beautiful Piedmont 
region. Pop, (1890) 5591 ; (1900) 6449, of whom 2613 were 
negroes. The city is served by the Chesapeake & Ohio^ and the 
Southern railways, and is best known as the seat of the University 
of Virginia (^.v.), which was founded by Thomas Jefferson. Here 
are also the Rawlii^s Institute for girls, founded as the Albemarle 
Female Institute in 1857, and a University school Monticello, 
Jefferson’s home, is still standing about 2 m. south-east of the 
city on a fine hill, called Little Mountain until Jefferson Itdiah- 
ised the name. The south pavilion of the present house is the 
original brick buiJdhtg, one and a half storejrs high, first oraS^iied 
by Jefferson in 177©. He was buried near the houise, which Was 
sold by has daughter some years after his death. George Rogers 
Clark was botn near Monticello. Chariottesvilk it a trade 
centre for the surrounding country ; among its manufactures 
are wooBen goods/ overall9> a^edtUfUi imptements and 
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cigars and tobacco. The city owns its water-supply system 
and owns and operates its gas plant ; an electric plants privately 
:owned, lights the streets and many houses. The site of the city 
was a part of the Castle, Hill estate of Thomas Walker (1715- 
1794), an intimate friend of George Washington. The act 
establishing the town of Charlottesville was passed by the 
Assembly of Virginiain November 1762, when thenameCharlottes- 
ville (in honour of Queen Charlotte, wife of George III.) first 
appeared. In 1779-1780 about 4000 of Burgoyne's troops, 
surrendered under the Convention ” of Saratoga, were 
quartered here; in October 1780 part of them were sent to 
Lancaster, Pa., and later the rest were sent north. In June' 
1781 Tarleton raided Charlottesville and the vicinity, nearly 
captured Thomas Jefferson, and destroyed the public records 
and some arms and ammunition. In t888 Charlottesville was 
chartered as a city administratively independent of the county. 

CHARLOTTETOWN, a city of Canada, the capital of Prince 
Edward Island, situated in Queen’s county, on Hillsborough 
river. Pop. (1901) 12,080, It has a good harbour, and the 
river is navigable by large vessels for several miles. The export 
trade of the island centres here, and the city has regular communi- 
cation by steamer with the chief American and Canadian ports. 
Besides the government buildings and the court-house, it 
contains numerous churches, the Prince of Wales College, 
supported by the province, the Roman Catholic college of St 
Dunstan’s and a normal school ; among its manufactures are 
woollen goods, lumber, canned goods, and foundry products. 
The head office and workshops of the Prince Edward Island 
railway arc situated here. The town was founded in 1750 by the 
French under the name of Port la Joie, but under British rule 
changed its name in honour of the queen of George III. 

CHARM (through the Fr. from the Lat. carmen, a song), an 
incantation, verses sung with supposed magical results, hence 
anything possessing powers of bringing good luck or averting 
evil, particularly articles worn with that purpose, such as an 
amulet. It is thus used of small trinkets attached to bracelets 
or chains. The word is also used, figuratively, of fascinating 
qualities of feature, voice or character. 

CHARNAY, (CLAUDE JOSEPH) DfiSIRfi (1828- ), French 

traveller and archaeologist, was born in Fleuric (Rhone), on the 
2nd of May 1828. He studied at the Lycee Charlemagne, in 
1850 became a teacher Jn New Orleans, Louisiana, and there 
became acquainted with John Lloyd Stephens’s books of travel 
in Yucatan. He travelleu in Mexico, under a commission from 
the French ministry of education, in 1857-1861 ; in Madagascar 
in 1863 ; in South America, particularly Chile and Argentina, in 
1875; and in Java and Australia in 1878. In 1880-1883 he 
again visited the ruined cities of Mexico. Pierre Lorillard of 
New York contributed to defray the expense of this expedition, 
and Charnay named a great ruined city near the Guatemalan 
boundary line Ville Lorillard in his honour. Charnay went to 
Yucatan in i886. The more important of his publications are 
Le Meictque, souvenirs et impressions de voyage (1863), being his 
personal report on the expedition of 1857- 61, of which the 
official report is to be found in Viollet-le-Duc’s Citis et mines 
cimSritmnes ; Mtila, Palenqui, hamal, Chicken- Itza, Uxmal 
(1863), vol. 19 of Recueil des voyages et des documents ; Les 
AncienHes Villes du Nouveau Monde (1885, ; English translation, 
The Ancient Cities of ike New World, by Mmes Gonino 

and Conant) ; a romance, Une Princesse indienne avant la 
conquite •, A trovers les fdrets vterges (1890); and Manu- 
scrit Ramiren : Htsioire de Vorigine des Indiens qui habitent la 
NomeUe Espagm selon kurs traditions (1903). He translated 
Cortez’s letters ittto French, under the title Lettres de Fernand 
Cortes A ChdrleS'^UiM sur la diemverie et la cor^ueie du Mexique 
(1896). He elaborated a theory of Toltec migrations and con^ 
sidolRed the prehistoric Mexican to be of Asiatic or^n, because 
of bbsetved similarities to Jaiwinese architecture, Chinese decora- 
tion, Malaysia^ language and Cambodian dress, &c. 

OKARMEL HOU9E (Med. Lat^ eamarium), a plaOe for debit- 
ing this bones Which be thrown txp in digging graves* 

aSnetfanes, as‘ at OlouCe^^ Hythe and Ripbn, it was a portion 
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of the crypt ; sometimes, as at Old St Paul’s and Worcester 
(both now destroyed), it was a separate building in the church* 
yard ; sometimes chantry chapels were attached to these build- 
ings. Viollet-le-Duc has given two very curious examples of 
such assuaires (as the French call them)— one from PTeu ranee 
(Gers), the other from Faou8t (Finistdre). 

UHARNOCK, JOB (d. 1693), English founder of Calcutta, 
went out to India in 1655 or 1656, apparently not in the East 
India Company’s service, but soon joined it. He was stationed 
at Cossimbazar, and subseqtiently at Patna, In 1685 he l>ecamc 
chief agent at Hugli. Being besieged there by the Mogul viceroy 
of Bengal, he put the company’s goods and servants on board 
his light vessels and dropped down the river 27 m. to the village 
of Sutanati, a place well chosen for the purpose of defence, which 
occupied the site of what is now Calcutta. It was only, however, 
at the third attempt that Charnock finally settled down at this 
spot, and the selection of the future capital of India was entirely 
due to his stubborn resolution. He was a silent moro.se man, not 
popular among his contemporaries, but “ always a faithfull Man 
to the Company.” He is said to have married a Hindu widow. 

CHARNOCK (or Chernock), ROBERT (r. 1663“ 1696), English 
conspirator, belonged to a Warwickshire family, and was edu- 
cated at Magdalen College, Oxford, becoming a fellow of his 
college and a Roman Catholic priest. When in 1687 the dispute 
arose between James IJ. and the fellows of Magdalen over the 
election of a president Charnock favoured the first royal nominee, 
Anthony Farmer, and also the succeeding one, Samuel Parker, 
bishop of Oxford. Almost alone among the fellows he was not 
driven out in November 1687, and he became dean and then 
vice-president of the college under the new r<^gime, but was 
expelled in October t688. Residing at the court of the Stuarts 
in France, or conspiring in England, Charnock and Sir George 
Barclay appear to have arranged the details of the unsuccessful 
attempt to kill William III. near Tumham Green in February 
1696. Barclay escaped, but Charnock was arrested, was tried 
and found guilty, and was hanged on the i8th of March 1696. 

CHARNOCKITE, a series of foliated igneou.s rocks of wide 
distribution and great importance in India, Ceylon, Madagascar 
and Africa. The name was given by Dr T. H. Holland from the 
fact that the tombstone of Job Charnock, the founder of Calcutta, 
is made of a block of this rock. The chamockite series includes 
rocks of many difierent types, some being acid and rich in quartz 
and microcline, others basic and full of pyroxene and olivine, while 
there are also intermediate varieties corresponding mincra- 
logically to norites, quartz-norites and diorites. A special 
feature, recurring in many members of the group, is the presence 
of strongly pleochroic, reddish or green hypersthene. Many of 
the minerals of these rocks are “ schillcrized,” as they contain 
minute platy or rod -shaped enclosures, disposed parallel to 
certain CTystallographic planes or axes. The reflection of light 
from the surfaces of these enclosure.^ gives the minerals often 
a peculiar appearance, e.g, the quartz is blue and opalescent, the 
felspar has a milky shimmer like moonshine, the hypersthene has 
a bronzy metalloidal gleam. Very often the different rock types 
occur in close association as one set forms bands alternating with 
another set, or veins traversing it, and where one facies appears the 
others also usually are found. The term chamockite conse- 
quently is not the name of a rock, but of an assemblage of rock 
types, connected in their origin because arising by differentiatioii 
of the same parent magma. The banded structure which these 
rocks commonly present in the field is only in a small measure due 
to crushing, but is to a large extent original, and has been produced 
hyr fluxion in a viscous crystallizing intrusive magma, together 
with differentiation or segregation of the mass into bands of differ- 
ent chemical and mineralogical composition* There have also 
been, of course, earth movements acting on the solid rodk at a 
later time and injection of dikes both parallel to and across the 
primary foliation* In fact, the history of the sMidthtes of the 
chamockite Series is the histoly of the most primitive gneissis 
in all parts of the worfd, for which we cannot pretend to have 
as yet any thoroughly sajdsfaetory exphinations to offen A 
striking fact is the very wide distribution df rocks of this group 
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m the soutlaem hemisphere ;• but they also, or rocks very similaar 
to them, occur m NOrwuy, France, Germany, Scotland and 
North America, though ia>these countries they have been mostly 
described as pyroxene granulites, pyroxene gneisses, anorthosites, 
&c. They are usually regarded as being of Archean age (pre- 
Cambrian), and in most cases this can be definitely proved, 
tliough not in all*. It is astonishing to find that in spite of their 
great age their fminerals are often in excellent preservation. In 
India they form the Nilgtri Hills, the Shevaroys and part of the 
Western (Jhstts, extending southward to Cape Comorin and re- 
appearing in Ceylon. Although they are certainly for the most 
part igneous gneisses (or orthogneisses)^ rocks occur along with 
them,«uch as marbles, scapdite limestones and corundum rocks, 
which were prol>ably of sedimentary origin. (J. S. F.) 

CHARNWOOD FORIST, an upland tract in the N.-W. of 
Leicestershire, England. It is undulating, rocky, picturesque, 
and in great part barren, though there are some extensive tracts 
of woodland ; its elevation is generally 600 ft. and upwards, the 
area exceeding this height being about 6100 acres. The loftiest 
point, Bardon Hill, is 912 ft. On its western flank lies a coalfield, 
with Coalville and other mining towns, and granite and hone- 
stones are worked. 

OHAROLLES, a town of east-central France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Siuine-et-Loire, situated 
at the confluence of the Semence and the Arconce, 39 m. W.N.W. 
of Macon on the Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) 3228. It has 
a sub-prefecture, tribunals of primary instance and commerce, 
and a communal college. There are stone quarries in the vicinity ; 
the town manufactures pottery, and is the centre for trade in the 
famous breed of Charolais cattle and in agricultural products. 
The ruins of the castle of the counts of Charolais occupy the 
summit of a hill in the immediate vicinity of the town. CharoIIes 
was the capital of Charolais, an old division of France, which 
from the early 14th century gave the title of count to its possessors. 
In 1327 the countship passed by marriage to the house of 
Armagnac, and in 1390 it was sold to Philip of Burgundy. After 
the death of Charles the Bold, who in his youth had borne the 
title of count of Charolais, it was seized by Louis XI. of France, 
but in 1493 it was ceded by Charles VIII. to Maximilian of 
Austria, the representative of the Burgundian family. Ulti- 
mately passing to the Spanish kings, it became for a considerable 
period an object of dispute between France and Spain, until at 
length in 1684 it was assigned to the great Cond^, a creditor of 
the king of Spain. It was united to the French crown in 1771. 

CHARON, in Greek mythology, the son of Erebus and Nyx 
(Night). It was his duty to ferry over the Styx (or Acheron) 
those souls of the deceased who had duly received the rites of 
burial, in payment for which service he received an obol, which 
was placed in the mouth of the corpse. It was only exceptionally 
that he carried living passengers {Aeneid, vi. 295 n.). As 
ferryman of the dead be not mentioned in Homer or Hesiod, 
and in this character is probably of Egyptian origin. He is 
represented as a morose and grisly old jman indh Hack sailor’s 
cape. By the Etruscans he was also supposed to, be a kind of 
executioner of the powers of the nether world, who, armed with 
an enormous hammer, was associated with Mars in the slaughter 
of battle. Finally he came to be regarded as the image of death 
and the world below. As such he survives in the Charos or 
Charontas of the modern Greeks— a black bird which darts down 
upon its prey, or a winged horseman who fastens his victims to 
the saddle and bears them away to the realms of the dead. 

See J. A. Ambrosch, Be Churmie Htrusco (1837)* ^ learned and 
exhaustive monograph ; B Schmidt, V olksUben der 
(iSji), i. 222-251 ; O. Wascr, Charon^ Chafun, C^hams, mythologisoh- 
afcndoloksche Monographte (iftgSjV S. Rocco, Snl|* brigine del 
Mito di Caronte/’ in di stona ii. (1897), who considers 

Charon to be an old name for the sun-god Hollos embarkuig during 
the i]ught lor the Fabti ^ . 

;CHAROIfDASf a celebrated kivgiver of Catina in Sicily, 
His date is uncertain. Some make him a pupil of Pythagoras 
(r* 5801^504 e.a) ; but all that can be skid is that he was earlier 
than Ai^xiiavis of Rhi^iuin aboe his Jam were in 

xtfip amotigst the Rhegians until they were abolished by that 


tyrant. His laws, originally written in verse, were adopted by 
the other ChaJcidic colonies in Sicily and Italy, According to 
Aristotle there was nothing special about these laws, except 
that Charondas introduced actions for perjury ; but be speaks 
highly of the precision with which they were drawn up {P^^hHcs, 
ii. 12). The stoiy that Charondas killed himself because he 
entered the public assembly wearing a sword, which was a 
violation of his own law, is also told of Dbcles and Zaleucus 
(Diod. Sic. xii. 11*^19). The fragments of laws attributed to him 
by Stobaeus and Diodorus are of late (neo-Pythagorean) origin. 

See Bentley, On Phalans, which (according to B. Niese in 
•Pauly, Realencyclopadte) contains what is even now the best account 
ot Charondas ; A. Holm, Gescinchte Sicthens, 1.; F. D. Gcrlach, 
Zateukos, Charondas, und Pythagoras (1858) ; aho aft. Greek Law. 

CHARPENTIER, PRANQOIS (1620--1 702), French archaeo- 
logist and man of letters, was born in Paris on the J5th of 
February 1620. He was intended for the bar, but was employed 
by Concert, who had determined on the foundation of a French 
East India Company, to draw up an explanatory account of the 
prefect for Louis XIV. Charpentier regarded as absurd the use 
of Latin in monumental inscriptions, and to him was entrusted 
the task of supplying the paintings of Lebrun in the Versailles 
Gallery with appropriate legends. Ilis verses were so indifferent 
that they had to be replaced by others, the work of Racine and 
Boileau, both enemies of his. Charpentier in his Excellence de la 
langue frati^aise (1683) had anticipated Perrault in the famous 
academical dispute concerning the relative merit of the ancients 
and moderns. He is credited with a share in the production of 
the magnificent scries of medals that commemorate the prin- 
cipal events of the age of Louis XTV. Charpentier, who was 
j long in receipt of a pension of 1200 livres from Colbert, was 
[ erudite and ingenious, but he was always heavy and common- 
place. His other works include a Vie de Sorrate (1650), a trans- 
lation of the Cyropaedia of Xenophon (1658), and the TraiiS de 
la peiniure parlanie (1684). 

CHARRlfiRE, AGNfcS ISABELLE fiMILIE DE (1740-^1805), 
Swiss author, was Dutch by birth, her maiden name being 
van Tuyll van Seeroskerken van Zuylcn. She married in 1771 
her brother's tutor, M. de Charri^e, and settled with him at 
Colomhier, near I^usanne, She made her name by the publica- 
tion of her Lettres neuchateloises (Amsterdam, 1784), offering a 
simple and attractive picture of French manners. This with, 
Calisie, ou lettres ectiles de Lausanne (2 vols. Geneva, 1785-1788), 
was analysed and highly praised by Sainte-Beuve in his Portraits 
de femmes and in vol. iii. of his Portraits liiiiraires. She wrote 
a number of other novels, and some political tracts ; but is 
perhaps best remembered by her liaison with Benjamin Constant 
between 1787 and 1796. 

Ih‘r letters to Constant were printed in the Prvue suisse (April 
18441, her I.ettres~M ^moires by E. H. Gatlllieiir in th6 same review 
in 1857, and all the available material is utilized in a monograph 
on her and her work by P. Godet, Madame de Cha^neife et ses am%i 
(2 vols., Geneva, 1906). 

CHARRON» PIERRE ( 1541-1603), French philosopher, born 
in Paris, was one of the twenty-five children of a bookseller. 
Alter studying law he practised at Paris as an advocate, but> 
having met with no great success, entered the church, and soon 
gained the highest popularity as a preacher, rising to the dignity 
of canon, and being appointed preacher in ordinary to Mar^erite, 
wife of Henry IV. of Navarre. About 1588, he determmed to 
fulfil a vow which he had once made to enter a cloister ; but 
being rejected by the Carthusians and the Celestines, he held 
himself absolved, and continued to follow his old profession. 
He delivered a course of sermons at Angers, and in the next year 
passed to Bordeaux, where he formed a famoufe friendship with 
Montaigne. At the death of Montaigne, in 1592, Charron was 
request^ in his will to bear the Montaigne arms. 

In 1594 Charron published, (at first anonym<wly, afteri#^ 
under the name of “ Benoit VaiMant, Advocate of tl^ Holy 
Faith/’ and also^ in 1594, in his own name)Le4 Tf^is Viriiis^^ in 
which by meth<ldical orthodox argumenrt^.he seeki tq ^rpve 
that there is A (jod and a true religion, thatHthe true re%ionk 
th^ dmstian# and that the txim church is the Itoman 
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The last book (which is threc^fotirths of the whole work) is 
chiefly an answer to the famous Protestant work entitled ie 
Trat^ de VJ^^ltse by Du Pkssis Mornay ; and in the second 
edition (1595) there is an elaborate reply to an attadk made on 
the third VMie by a Protestant writer- Les Trms Viritis ran 
through several editions^ and obtained for its author the favour 
of the bishop of Cahors, who appointed him grand vicar and 
theological canon. It also led to his being chosen deputy to the 
general assembly of the clergy, of which body he became chief 
secretary. It was followed in 1600 by Dtsemts chrestiens, a 
book of sermons, similar in tone, half of which treat of the 
Eucharist In 1691 Charron published at Bordeaux his third 
and most remarkable work — the famous De la sa^esse^ a complete 
popular system of moral philosophy. Usually, and so far 
correctly, it is coupled with tlie Essays of Montaigne, to which 
the author is under very extensive obligations. There is, however, 
distinct individuality in the book. It is specially interesting 
from the time when it appeared, and the man by whom it was 
written. Conspicuous as a champion of orthodoxy against 
atheists, Jews and Protestants — without resigning this position, 
and still upholding practical orthodoxy — Charron suddenly 
stood forth as the representative of the most complete intellectual 
scepticivsm. The De la sa^esse^ which represented a considerable 
advance on the standpoint of the Trots Viritis, brought upon its 
author the most violent attacks, the chief being by the Jesuit 
Francois Garasse (1585-1631), who described him as a brutal 
atheist.^’ it received, however, the warm support of Henry IV. 
and of the president Pierre Jeannin (1540-1622), A second 
edition was soon called lor. In 1603, notwithstanding much 
opposition, it began to appear ; but only a few pages had been 
printed when Charron died suddenly in the street of apoplexy. 
His death was regarded as a judgment for his impiety. 

Cltarron^s psychology is sensationalist. With sense all our 
knowledge commences, and into sense all may be resolved. 
The soul, located in the ventricles of the brain, is affected by the 
temperament of the individual ; the dry temperament produces 
acute intelligence ; the moist, memory ; the hot, imagination. 
Dividing the intelligent soul into these three faculties, he shows — 
after the manner which Francis Bacon subsequently adopted — 
what branches of science correspond with each. With regard 
to the nature of the soul he merely quotes opinions. The 
belief in its immortality, he says, is the most universal of beliefs, 
but the most feebly supported by reason. As to man’s power 
of attaining truth his scepticism is decided ; and he plainly 
declares that none of our faculties enable us to distinguish 
truth from error. In comparing man with the lower aninaals, 
Charron insists that there are no breaks in nature. The latter 
have reason ; nay, they have virtue ; and, though inferior m 
some respects, in others they are superior. The estimate formed 
of man is not, indeed, flattering. His most essential qualities 
are vanity, weakness, inconstancy, presumption. Upon this 
view of human nature and the human lot Charron founds his 
moral system. Equally sceptical with Montaigne, and decidedly 
more cynical, he is distinguished by a deeper and sterner tone, 
Man comes into the world to endure ; let him endure then, and 
that in silence. Our compassion should be like that of 
God, who succours the suffering without sharing in their pain. 
Avoid vulgar errors ; cherish universal sympathy . Let no passion 
or attachment become too powerful for irestraint. Fcdlow 
the customs and laws which surround you. Morality has no 
connexion, with religion. Reason is the ultimate criterion. 

Special interest attaches to Charron’s treatment of religion. 
He insists ^ the diversities in religions ; be ilwells also on what 
would indicate a common origin. All grow from small beginnings 
and increase by a sort of popular contagion ; all teach 
is to be appeased by prayers, presents, vows, but especially^ and 
most ktatbnally^ by human suffering. Each is said by its 
devo&es to haye been given by inspiration. In fact, however, 
a mm is a Christian, Jaw, or Mahommedan, before he knows he 
is a mam One rel^mn is built upon another. But while he 
qienly declares religion ^to be '^strai^ to commpii sense/^ 
the practiced result at which ChariiOn arrives is that one mmot 


to sit in judgment on his faith, but to be simple and obedient,'^ 
and to allow himself to be laid by puUk authorityt This is one 
of wisdom with regard to religion ; and another equally 
importot is to avoid superstition, which he boldly defines as 
the belief that God is like a hard judge who, eager to find fault, 
narrowly examines our slightest act, that He is revengeful and 
hard to appease, and that therefore He must be flattered and 
importunid, and won over by pain and sacrifice. True piety, 
which is the first of duties, is, on the other hand, the knowledge 
of God and of one’s self, the latter knowledge being necessary 
to the former. It is the abasing of man, the exalting of God,— 
the belief that what He sends is all good, and that all the bad is 
from ourselves. It leads to ^ritual worship ; for external 
ceremony is merely for our advantage, not for His glory. Charron 
is thus the founder of modem secularism. His political views 
are neither original nor independent. He pours much hackneyed 
scorn on the common herd, declares the sovereign to be the 
source of law, and asserts that popular freedom is dangerous. 

A summary and defence of the Sagesse, wntten shortly befon* his 
death, appean*d m 1606. In 1604 his friend Miclml do la Roche- 
maiUet prefixed to an edition of tho Sage^ns^ a Jale* which depicts 
Charron as a most amiable man of purest clianicter. Hls complete 
works, with this Life, were jiubhshed iii 1635, An excellent 
abridgment of the Sagesse is given in Tennematin’s Philosophie, 
vol. ix. : an edition with notes by A. Duval appeared in 1820. 

Sec Liebschcr, Charron u, se%n Werh, De la sagesse (Leipzig, i8qo) ; 
II. T. Buckle, IntYod, to History of Ctvthzation tn England, vol. n. 19 ; 
Abb6 Lezat, De la predication sous Hen ft / V, c. vi. ; T. M. Robertson, 
Short Hfstorv of Free Thought (Lonefon, 1906), v-’Oi. it. p. 19 ; J. 
Owen. Shepttes of the French Renaissance (1893) I Lecky, Rationalism 
m Europe (18O5). 

CHARRUA, a tribe of South American Indians, wild and 
warlike, formerly ranging over Uruguay and part of S, Brazil. 
They were dark and heavily built, fought on horses and used 
the bolas or weighted lasso. They were always at war with 
the Spaniards, and Juan Diaz de Solis was killed by them in 
15x6. As a tnbe they are now almost extinct, but the modern 
Gauebos of Uruguay have much Charrua blood in them. 

CHART (from Lai. rar/a, charia, a map). A chart is a marine 
map intended specially for the use of seamen (for history, see 
Map), though the word is also used loosely tor other varieties 
of graphical representation. The marine or nautical chart is 
constructed for the purpose of ascertaining the position of a 
ship with reference to the land, of finding the dircetbn in which 
she has to steer, the distance to sail or steam, and the hidden 
dangers to avoid. The surface of the sea on charts is studded 
with numerous small figures. These are known as the soundings, 
indicating in fathoms or in feet (as shown upon the title of the 
chart), at low water of ordinary spring tides, the least depth of 
water through which the ship may be sailing. Charts show the 
nature of tte unseen bottom of the sea— with the irregularities 
in its character in the shape of hidden rocks or sand-banks, and 
give information of the greatest importance to the mariner. 
No matter how well the land may be surveyed or finely delineated, 
unless the soundings are shown a chart is of little use. 

The British admiralty charts ate compiled, drawn and issued 
by the hydrographic office. This department of the admiralty 
was established under Earl Spencer by an order in council in 
179s, consisting of the hydrographer, one assistant and a 
draughtsman. The first hydrop;rapher was Alexander Babymple, 
a gentleman in the East India Company’s civil service. From 
this small beginning arose the important department which is 
now the main source of the supply of hydrographical mformation 
to the whole of the maritime world. The charts prepared bj^ the 
officers and draughtsmen of the hydrogiMphic office, and pub^ 
lished by order of the lords commisskmeni Of the admiralty^ are 
compiled chiefly from the labours of Biitisfa naval ofllcers em** 
ployed in the surveying service ; and also from valuable oon-^ 
tributions received from time to time from officers of the royal 
navy and mercantile mariine- In addition to the woik of British 
sailors,, the labours of other nations have been cnllecied and 
utilized- Charts ctf the coasts of Europe have naturally bmm 
! taken frem the aurveys made by the VBKiotif nations, and dio 
charts of other quarters 06 the world eonsiderable asamtanee hits 
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been received from the labours of French, Spanish, Dutch and 
American surveyors. Impmr^nt work is done by the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the American navy, and the U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. The iidmiraJty charts are published with 
the view of meeting tlae wants of the sailor in all parts of the 
world. They may he classed under five heads, viz, ocean, general, 
and coast charts, harbour plans and physical charts ; for 
instance, the IndSian Ocean, the Mediterranean, approaches to 
Plymouth, Plymouth Sound and wind and current charts. The 
harbour plansii and coast sheets are constructed on the simple 
principles plane trigonometry by the surveying officers. (Sec 
SuRVEYiNa : Nautical.) That important feature, the depth of 
the sea, is obtained by , the ordinary sounding line or wire ; all 
soundfcg‘S are reduced to low water of ordinary spring tides. 
The times and heights of the tides, with the direction and velocity 
of the tidal streams, are also ascertained. These MS. charts 
arc forwarded to the admiralty, and form the foundation of the 
h} drography of the world. The ocean and general charts are 
compiled and drawn at the hydrographic office, and as originals, 
existing charts, latest surveys and maps, have to be consulted, 
their compilation requires considerable experience and is a pains- 
taking work, for the compiler has to decide what to omit, what 
to insert, and to arrange the necessary names in such a manner 
that while full information is given, the features of the coast are 
not interfered with. As a very slight error in the position of a 
light or buoy, dot, cross or figure, might lead to grave disaster, 
every symbol on the admiralty chart has been delineated with 
great care and consideration, and no pains are spared in the 
effort to lay before the public the labours of the nautical surveyors 
and explorers not only of England, but of the maritime world ; 
reducing their various styles into a comprehensive system 
furnishing the intelligent seaman with an intelligible guide, 
which common industry will soon enable him t6 appreciate and 
take full advantage of. 

As certain abbreviations are used in the charts, attention is 
called to the signs and abbreviations adopted in the charts 
published by the admiralty.’’ Certain parts of the world ire still 
un^urveyed, or not surveyed in sufficient detail for the require- 
ments that steamships now demand. Charts of these localities 
arc therefore drawn in a light hair-line and unfinished manner, so 
that the experienced seaman sees at a glance that less trust is to 
be reposed upon charts drawn in this manner. The charts given 
to the public are only correct up to the time of their actual 
publication. They have to be kept up to date. Recent publi- 
cations by foreign governments, newly reported dangers, changes 
in character or position of lights and buoys, are as soon as 
practicable inserted on the charts and due notice given of 
such insertions ih the admiralty Notices to Mariners.” 

Xhe charts are supplemented by the Admiralty Pilots, or books 
of sailing directions, witli tid© tables, and lists of lighthouses, light 
vessels, &c., for the coasts to which a ship may be bound. The 
physical charts ate the continuation of the work so ably begun by 
Maury of the United States and FitzRoy of the British navy, 
and give the sailor a good general idea of the world's ocean winds 
and currents at the different periods of the year ; the probable 
tracks and seasons of the tropical revolving or cyclonic storms ; the 
coastal winds ; the extent or months of the rainy seasons ; localities 
and times where ice may be fallen in with ; and, lastly, the direction 
and iorce of the stream and drift currents of the oceans. (T. A, H.) 

CHARTER (Lat. charta, carta ^ from Gr. originally for 

papyrus^ material for writing, thence transferred to paper and 
from this material, to the document, in 0 . Eng. boc^ book), a 
written instrument, contract or convention by which cessions 
of sales of property or of rights and privileges are confirmed and 
held, and which may be produced by the grantees in proof of 
lawful Jjossession. The use of the word for any written docu- 
ment is obsolete in England, but is preserved in France, r.g. the 
ficole dCs Ohartes at Paris. In feudal times charters of privileges^ 
were granted, not only by the crown, but by mesne lords both 
lay and ecclesiastj^pal, as well to communities, such as boroughs, 
gilds and religi^p foundations, as to individual;. In modem 
usage grants by charter have become all but obsolete, though in 
England this form is still used in the incorporation by the crown 
of such societies as the British Academy 


( 

The grant of the Great Charter by Kihg John in 11315 (set 
Magna Carta), which guaranteed the preservation of English 
liberties, ifid to a special gf the -yrord wit h consti^ 

Optional pTmleges , an (Oo in modern times it has* been applied 
m cfmsptuti^^ rantcd by sovereipi^ ih 

b^ed^on y thje^wjU of 

Such was the Chartern[ri 53 r^^ by Louis XVIIL to- 

France in 1814. In Portugal the bonstitution granted by Dom 
Pedro in 1826 was called by the French party the ‘‘ Charter,'' 
while that devised by the Cortes in 1821 was known as the 
“ Constitution.” Magna Carta also suggested to the English 
radicals in j iSaS^^he name ” Pcaplfi’s Charter,” .jyhkLlh^ 

Chartism). This 

association pf,the idea of libertj wjjth to its 

g^fatlvejjsp jn orlicenop. TOsTT, 

fare T" the most common use being in the phrase chartered 
libertine ” (Shakespeare, Henry V. Act i. Sc. i) from the deri- 
vative verb to charter,” t.e, to grant a charter. The common 
colloquialism to charter,” in the sense of to take, or hire, is 
derived from the special use of “ to charter ” as to hire (a ship) 
by charter-party. 

CHARTERED COMPANIES. A chartered company is a 
trading corporation enjoying certain rights and privileges, and 
bound by certain obligations under a special charter granted to 
it by the sovereign authority of the state, such charter defining 
and limiting those rights, privileges and obligations, and the 
localities in which they are to be exercised. Such companies 
existed in early times, but have undergone changes and modi- 
fications in accordance with the developments which have taken 
place in the economic history of the states where they have 
existed. In Great Britain the first trading charters were granted, 
not to English companies, which Were then non-existent, but 
to branches of the Hanseatic League {q.v.)^ and it was not till 
1597 that England was finally relieved from the presence of a 
foreign chartered company. In that year Queen Elizabeth closed 
the steel-yard where Teutons had been established for 700 years. 

The origin of all English trading companies is to be sought 
in the Merchants of the .Staple. They lingered on into the iSth 
century, but only as a name, for their business was solely to 
export English products which, as English manufactures grew, 
were wanted at home. Of all early English chartered companies, 
the Merchant Adventurers ” conducted its operations the most 
widely. Itself a development of very early trading gilds, at the 
height of its prosperity it employed as many as 50,000 persons in 
the Netherlands, and the enormous influence it was able to 
exercise undoubtedly saved Antwerp from the institution of the 
Inquisition within its walls in the time of Charles V. In the reign 
of Elizabeth British trade with the Netherlands reached in one 
year 12,000,000 ducats, and in that of James I. the company’s 
yearly commerce with Germany and the Netherlands was as much 
as £1,000,000. Hamburg afterwards was its principal depot, and 
it became known as the Hamburg Company.” In the Mer- 
chant Adventurers’ ” enterprises is to be seen the germ of the 
trading companies which had so remarkable a development in the 
i6th and 17th centuries. These old regulated trade gilds passed 
gradually into joint-stock associations, which were capable of far 
greater extension, both as to the number of members and amount 
of stock, each member being only accountable for the amount of 
his own stock, and being able to transfer it at will to any other 
person. 

It wafe in the age of Elizabeth and the ehrly Studrts that 
the chartered company, in the modem sense of the term, had 
its rise. The discovery of the New World, and the opening out 
of fresh trading routes to the Indies, gave an extraordinary 
impulse to shipping, commerce and industrial enterprise throu^ 
out western j^rope* ^Fhe English, French and Dutch goverh- 
ments were ready to assist trade by the granting of chhrt^ to 
trading associations. It is to the ** Russia Company,” ivhich 
received its first charter in 1554, that'GreAt Britain owed its 
first intercourse with an empire then almost uhknown. ‘ 
first recorded instance of a purely chartered compan^ ahnfexing 
territory is to be found in the adtiori of this cbmi>lahy in setting 
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up a cross at Spitzbergen in 1613 with King James’s arms Upon it. 
^onjj other associations trading to the continent of Europe, 
receiving charters at this time, were the Turkey Companp^ 
(Levant Co.) and the Eastland Company. Both the Rmsia 
and Turkey Companies had an important effect upon British 
relations with those empires. They maintained British influence 
in those countries, and even paid the expenses of the embassies 
which were sent out by the English government to their courts. 
The Russia Company carried on a large trade with Persia through 
Russian territory ; but from various causes their business 
gradually declined, though the Turkey Company existed in 
name until 1825. 

The chartered companies which were formed during this period 
for trade with the Indies and the New World have luid a more 
wide-reaching influence in history. The extraordinary career 
of the East India Company {g.v.) is dealt with elsewhere. 

Charters were given to companies trading to Guinea, Morocco, 
Guiana and the Canaries, but none of these enjoyed a very long 
or prosperous existence, principally owing to tlie difficulties 
caused by foreign competition. It is when we turn to North 
America that the importance of the chartered company, as a 
colonizing rather than a trading agency, is seen in its full develop- 
ment. The “ Hudson’s Bay Company,” which still exists as a 
commercial concern, is dealt with under its own heading, but 
most of the thirteen British North American colonies were in 
their inception chartered companies very much in the modern 
acceptation of the term. The history of these companies will 
be found under the heading of the different colonies of which 
they were the origin. It is necessary, however, to bear in mind 
that two classes of charters are to be found in force among the 
early American colonies : (1) Those granted to trading associa- 
tions, which were often useful when the colony was first founded, 
but which formed a serious obstacle to its progress when the 
country hud become settled and was looking forward to com- 
mercial expansion ; the existence of these charters then often 
led to serious conflicts between the grantees of the charter and 
the colonies ; ultimately elective assemblies everywhere super- 
seded control by trading companies. (2) The second class of 
charters were those granted to the settlers themselves, to protect 
them against the oppressions of the crown and the provincial 
governors. These Were highly prized by the colonists. 

In France and Holland, no less than in England, the institution 
of chartered companies became a settled principle of the govern- 
ments of those countries during the whole of the period in 
question. In France from 1599 to 1789, more than 70 of such 
companies came into existence, but after 1770, when the great 
Compagnie des Indes orieniales went into liquidation, they were 
almost abandoned, and finally perished in tlie general sweeping 
away of privileges which followed on the outbreak of the 
Revolution. 

If we inquire into the economic ideas which induced the 
granting of charters to these earlier companies and animated 
their promoters, we shall find that they were entirely consistent 
with the general principles of government at the time and what 
were then held to be sound commercial views. Under the old 
regime everything was a matter of monopoly and privilege, and 
to this state of things the constitution of the old companies 
corresponded, the sovereigri rights accorded to them being also 
quite in accordance with the views of the time. It would have 
been thought impossible then that private individuals Could 
have found the funds or maintainea the n^nitude of sucli 
enterprises. It was only this necessity which induced statesmen 
like Colbert to countenance them, and ‘Montesquieu took the 
same view (Esprit des lots ^ t. xx, c. 10). John de Witt’s view 
was that such companies were hot useful for colonization pi^erly 
so called, because they want quick returns to pay their dividends. 
So> even in France and Holland, opinion wks by . no means 
settlSd jas to their utility. In England historic protests were 
made againat such monopolies, but the chartered companies 
wCro less exclusive ia England than in either France or Holland, 
the governors of pij>vinces almmt always allowing strangers to 
trade on receiving isome. pecuniary inducement. IVehchxom- 
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mereial companies were more privileged, exclusive and artificial 
th^ those in HoBand and England. Those of HolUind may be 
said to have been national enterprises. French companies 
rested more than did their rivals on false principles ; they were 
more fettered by the royal power; and had less initiative of their 
own, and therefore had less chance of surv iving. As an example 
of the kind of rules which prevented the growth of the French 
companies, it ma) be pointed out that no Protestants were 
allowed to take part in them. State subventions, rather than 
commerce or colonization, were often their object ; but that has 
been a characteristic ol French colonial enterprise at all times. 

Such companies, however, under the old commercial system 
could hardly have come into existence without exclusive privi- 
leges. Their existence might have been prolonged had the 
whole people in time been allowed the chance of participating 
in them. 

To sum up the causes of failure of the old chartered companies, 
they are to be attributed to (i) bad administration ; (2) want 
of capital and credit ; (3) bad economic organization ; (4) 
distribution of dividends made prematurely or fictitiouslv. 
But those survived the longest which extended the most widely 
their privileges to outsiders. According to contemporary pro- 
tests, they had a most injurious effect on the commerce of the 
countries where they had their nse. I’hcy were monopolies, 
and therefore, of course, obnoxious ; and it is undoubted that 
the colonies they founded only became prosperous when they 
had escaped from their yoke. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that they contri- 
buted in no small degree to the commercial progress of their 
own states. They gave colonics to the mother country, and an 
impulse to the development of its fleet. In the case of England 
and Holland, the enterprise of the companies saved them fmm 
suffering from the monopolies of S{)ain and Portugal, and the wars 
of the English, and those of the Dutch in the Indies with Spain 
and Portugal, were paid for by the companies. They furnished 
the mother country with luxuries wffiich, by the i8th century, 
had become necessaries. They offered a career lor the younger 
sons of good families, and som^^times greatly assisted large and 
useful enterprises. 

During the last twenty years of the 19th century there was a 
great revival of the system of chartered companies in Great 
Britain. It is a feature of the general growth of interest in 
colonial expansion and commercial development which has 
made itself felt almost universally among European nations. 
Great Britain, however, alone has succeeded in establishing 
such companies as have materially contributed to the growth 
of her empire. These companies succeed or fail for reasons 
different from those which affected the chartered companies 
of former days, though there arc points in common. Apart 
from causes inherent in the particular case of each company, 
which necessitates their being examined separately, recent 
experience leads us to lay down certain general principles 
regarding them. The modern companies are not like those ©f 
the i6th and 17th centuries. They are not privileged in the 
sense that those companies were. They are not monopolists ; 
they have only a limited sovereignty, always being subject to 
the control of the home government. It is true that they have 
certain advantages given them, for without these advantages 
no capital would risk itself in the lands where they cany on their 
operations. They often have very heavy conrespondi^ obliga- 
tions, as will be seen in the case of one (the East Africa) where 
the obligations were too onerous for the <^mpany to diseharge, 
though they were inseparable from its position. The charters 
i of modern companies differ in two points strongly from those of 
[the old: they contain clauses prohibiting any monopoly of 
I trade, and they generally confer some special political r^ts 
I directly under lie control of the secretary of State. The political 
; freedom of the old companies was much greater ; In these 
I charters state control has been made a distin^;nishing feature; 

[ It is t)D be exercised ilk almost aU directions in which the compani^ 
may come into cx)ntact with , matters political* Of course, it is 
inevitable in all disputes of the companies with fore^ powers, 
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and is extended over all decnscs of the company regarding the 
adminjstxation of its territories^ the taxation of natives^ and 
mining reguktions. In all cases of dispute between the com-^ 
panics and the natives the secretary of state is ex officio the 
jud^^ and to the secretary of state (in the case of tl^ South 
Africa Company) the accounts of aditinistration have to be 
submitted for his approbation. It is deserving of notice that the 
^tish character of the company is insisted upon in each case 
in the charter which calls it into life. The crown always retains 
complete control over the company by reserving to itself the 
power of revoking the charter in case of the neglect of its stipula- 
tions. Special clauses were inserted in the charters of the British 
East Africa and South Africa Companies enabling the government 
to fcMSfeit their charters if they did not promote the objects 
alleged as reasons for demanding a charter. This bound diem 
still more strongly ; and in the case of the South Africa Company 
the duration of the charter was fixed at twenty-five years. 

The chartered company of these days is therefore very strongly 
fixed within limits imposed by law on its political action. As a 
whole, however, very remarkable results have been achieved. 
This may be attributed in no small degree to the personality of 
the men who have had the supreme direction at home and abroad, 
and who have, by their social position and personal qualities, 
acquired the confidence of the public. With the exception of the 
Royal Niger Company, it would be incorrect to say that they 
have been financially successful, but in the domain of government 
generally it may be said that they have added vast territories to 
the British empire (in Africa about 1,700,000 sq. m.), and in these 
territories they have acted as a civilizing force. They have made 
roads, opened facilities for trade, enforced peace, and laid at all 
events the foundation of settled administration. It is not too 
much to say that they have often acted unselfishly for the benefit 
of the mother country and even humanity. We may Instance the 
anti-slavery and anti-alcohol campaigns which have been carried 
on, the latter certainly being against the immediate pecuniary 
interests of the companies themselves. It must, of course, be 
recognized that to a certain extent this has been done under tlie 
influence of the home government. The occupation of Uganda 
certainly, and of the Nigerian territory and Rhodesia fwrob- 
ably, will prove to have been rather for the benefit of jwsterity 
than of the companies which effected it. In the two cases where 
the companies have been bought out by the state, they 
have had no compensation for much that they have expended. 
In fact, it would have been impossible to take into account 
actual expenditure day by day, and the cost of wars. To use the 
expression of Sir William Mackinnon, the shareholders have 
been compelled in some cases to take out their dividends in 
philanthropy.’’ 

The existence of such companies to-rday is justified in certain 
political and economic conditions only. It may be highly desir- 
able for the government to occupy certain territories, but political 
exigencies at home will not permit it to incur the expenditure, or 
international relations may make such an undertaking inex- 
pedient ai tile time. In such a case the formation of a cheered 
company may be the best way out of the difficulty. But it has 
been demonstrated again and again that, directly the company’s 
interests begin to clash with those of foreign powers, the home 
government must assuitic a protectorate over its territories in 
or<kr to simplify the situation and save perhaps disastrous 
collisions. So long as the political relations of such a cennpany 
are with savages or semi-savages, it may be left free to act, but 
directly it becomes involved with a civilized power the state has 
(if it wishes to retain the territory) to acquire by purchase the 
political rights of the company, and it is ob^ously much easier to 
induce a popular assembly to gmnt money for the purpose of 
maintainr^ rights already existing than to acquire new ones. 
With the strict sysup^jiff government supervision enforced by 
modern charters itilQtafflxeasy for the state to be involved against 
its win m forej^ EoonomkaEy such companies 

are also justifiable certain point. When there is no other 

means of entering qommeroial velations with remote and 
savi^e races save of such magnitude that pdhrate 


individuals could not incur the risk involved, then a company 
may be well entrusted with special privileges for the purpose, as 
an inventor is accorded a certain protection by law by means a 
patent which enables him to bring out his invention at a profit if 
there is anything in it. But such privileges should not be con- 
tinued longer than is necessary for the purpose of reasonably 
recompensing the adventurers. A successful company, even 
when it has lost monopoly or privileges, has, by its command of 
capital and general resources, established so strong a position that 
private individuals or new companies can rarely compete with it 
successfully. That this is so is clearly shown in the case of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company as at present constituted. In colonizing 
new lands these companies often act successfully. They have 
proved more potent than the direct action of governments. 
This may be seen in Africa, where France and England have of 
late acquired vast areas, but have developed them with very 
different results, acting from the opposite principles of private 
and state promotion of colonization. Apart from national 
characteristics, the individual has far more to gain under the 
British system of private enterprise. A strong point in favour of 
some of the British companies has been that their undertakings 
have been practically extensions of existing British colonies 
rather than entirely isolated ventures. But a chartered company 
can never be anything but a transition stage of colonization ; 
sooner or later the state must take the lead. A company may act 
beneficially so long as a country is undeveloped, but as soon as it 
becomes even semi-civilized its conflicts with private interests 
become so frequent and serious that its authority has to make 
way for that of the central government. 

The companies which have teen formed in France during 
recent years do not yet afford material for profitable study, for 
they have been subject to so much vexatious interference from 
home owing to lack of a fixed system of control sanctioned by 
government, that they have not been able, like the British, to 
develop along their own lines. 

See dso Borneo ; Nigeria; Brit. East Africa ; Rhodesia; <fec. 
The following works deal with tlie subject of chartered companies 
generally Bonnassieux, Les Crandes Companies de commeru (Pans, 
1802); Chailly-Bcrt, Les Compagmes de colonisation sous Vancien 
r^gtms (Pam, 1898) ; Cawston and Keane, The Early Chartered 
Companies (London, 1896) ; W. Cimmngham, A History of Bnttsh 
Industry and Commerce (Cambridge, 1890, 1892) ; Egerton, A Short 
History of Bntisk Colomal Puhey (London, 1897) ; J. Scott Keltic, 
The Partition of Africa (London, 1895) ; Leroy-Bcaulieu, De la 
colonisation chez les peuples modernes (Paris, 1898) ; Les Houvelles 
SocUt^ anglo^saxonnes (Pans, 1897) » IVlacDonald, Select Charters 
illustrative of American History, 1 606-17*7 J (New York* 1899) ; 
B. P. Poores, Federal and State Constitutions^ &c, (Washington, 
1877; a more complete collection of American colonial charters). 
H. L. Os^^ood, American Colonies in the 17th Cent. (1904-7) ; 
Carton de Wiart, Les Grandee Compagnies coloniales emglaises au 
siicle (Pans, 1899). Also see articles “ Compagnies de Charte," 

“ Colonies,'* “ Pnvil6ge,” m Nouveau Dictionnatre d'tconomie ^likque 
(Paris, 1892); and article Companies, Chartered,” in Encyclo- 
paedia of the Laws of England, edited by A. Wood Renton (London, 
1907-1909). (W. B. Du.) 

CHARTEItHOUSE. This name is an English corruption of 
the French tnaison chartreuse, a religious bouse of the Carthusian 
order. As such it occurs not uncommonly in Er^land, in various 
[^es (e.f. Charteiiiause-on-Mendip, Charterhouse Hinton) 
whrare lire Carthusians were established. It is most funiliar, 
however, in its application to the Charterhouse, London. On 
a site near the old city wall, west of the modern thoroughfare 
of Aldersgate, a Carthusian monastery was founded in 1371 ^ 
Sir Walter de Manny, a knight of French birth; After its 
dissolution in 1 535 the property passed through various hands. 
In 1558, while in the possession of Lord North, k was occupied 
by Queen Elisabeth during the preparations for hw coronation, 
and James I. held court here on his first entrance into London. 
The Charterhouse was then in the hands of Thomas Howard, 
earl of SnSolk, but in May 1611 it came into those of Tl^mas 
Sutton (1532-1611) of StMtith, Lincolnshire. He acquired a 
fortune' by the discovery of coal on two estates which, he had 
leased near Newcastle-on-Tyne, and afterwards, removing' to 
London, he carried on a commercial career.. In the year of hiU 
death, which took |dace on the rath of December t6ix,‘ he 
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endowed ^ hospital on the site of the Charterhouse^ calling it the 
hospital of King James ; and in his will be bequeathed moneys 
to maintain a chapel^ hospital (almshouse) and school. The will 
was hotly contested but upheld in court, and the foundation was 
finally constituted to afford a home for eighty male pensioners 
C* gentlemen by descent and in poverty, soldiers that have borne 
arms by sea or land, merchants decayed by piracy or shipwreck, 
or servants in household to the King or Queen’s Majesty **), and 
to educate forty boys. The school developed beyond the original 
intentions of its founder, and now ranks among the most eminent 
public schools in England. In 1872 it was removed, during the 
headmastership (1863-1897) of the Rev. William Haig-Brown 
(d. 1907), to new buildings near Godaiming in Surrey, which were 
opened on the i8th of June in that year. The number of founda- 
tion scholarships is increased to sixty. The scholars are not now 
distinguished by wearing a special dress or by forming a separate 
house, though one house is known as Gownboys, preserving 
the former title of the scholars. The land on which the old 
school buildings stood in London was sold for new buildings 
to accommodate the Merchant Taylors’ school, but the pensioners 
still occupy their picturesque home, themselves picturesque 
figures in the black gowns designed for them under the founda- 
tion. The buildings, of mellowed red brick, include a panelled 
chapel, in which is the founder’s tomb, a fine dining-hall, 
governors’ room with ornate ceiling and tapestried walls, the old 
library, and the beautiful great staircase. 

CHARTER-PARTY (Lat. char/a partita, a legal paper or 
instrument, “ divided,” t.e, written in duplicate so that each 
party retains half), a written, or partly written and partly 
printed, contract between merchant and shipowner, by which 
a ship is let or hired for the conveyance of goods on a specified 
voyage, or for a definite period. (See Affreightment.) 

CHARTERS TOWERS, a mining town of Devonport county, 
Queensland, Australia, 82 m. by rail S.W. of Townsville and 
820 m. direct N.N.W, of Brisbane. It is the centre of an im- 
portant gold-field, the reefs of which improve at the lower 
depths, the deepest shaft on the field being 2558 ft. below the 
surface-level. The gold is of a very fine quality. An abundant 
water-supply is obtained from the Burdekin river, some 8 m. 
distant. The population of the town in 1901 was 5523 ; but 
within a 5 m. radius it was 20,976. Charters Towers became 
a municipality in 1877. 

CHARTIER, ALAIN (c. 1392-C.1430), French poet and political 
writer, was born at Bayeux about 1392. Chartier belonged 
to a family marked by considerable ability. His eldest brother 
Guillaume became bishop of Paris ; and Thomas became notary 
to the king. Jean Chartier, a monk of St Denis, whose history 
of Charles VII. is printed in vol. iii. of Les Grands Chrottiques de 
Saint-'Dmis (1477), was not, as is sometimes stated, also a 
brother of the poet. Alain studied, as his elder brother had done, 
at the university of Paris. His earliest poem is the Ltvre des 
quatre dames, written after the battle of Agincourt. This was 
followed by the Dibat du reveille-matin, La Belle Dame sans 
merci, and others. None of these poems show any very patriotic 
feeling, though Chartier’s prose is evidence that he was not 
indifferent to the misfortunes of his country. He followed the 
fortunes of the dauphin, afterwards Charles VII*, acting in the 
triple capacity of clerk, notary and financial secretary. In 1422 
he wrote the famous Quadrilpgue-invectif, ^ The interlocutors 
in this dialogue are France herself and the three orders of the 
state. Chartier lays bare the abuses of the feudal army and the 
sufferings of the peasants. He rendered an immense service to 
his country by maintaining that the cause of France, though 
desp^ate to all appearance, was tmt yet lost if the contending 
factions could lay aside their differences in the face of the common 
enemy. Jn 1424 Chartier was sent on an embassy to Germany^ 
and Aree years later he accompanied to Scotland the mission 
sent to negotiate the marriage of Margatet of Scotland, then 
not four years old, with the dauphin, afterwards Louis 
In 1429 he wrote the Livre d*espiranfe, which contains a fierce 
attack: on the nobility and clergy. He was the author of a 
diatdbe on the courtiers of Ch^s VIL mtitled Le Curial, 


translated into English (Here falaiveth the copy of a Ume 
whyche maistrie A. Chareiiey wrote to his brother) by Caxton 
about 1484. The date of his death is to be placed about 1430. 
A Latin epitaph^ discovered in the i8th century, says, however, 
that he was archdeacon of Paris, and declares that he died in the 
city of Avignon in 1449. This is obviously not authentic, for 
Alain described himself as a stmple clerc and certainly died long 
before 1449. The story of the famous kiss bestowed by Margaret 
of Scotland on la pricieuse bouche de laquelle sont issus et sortis 
tani de born mots et vertueuses paroles is mythical, for Maqgaret 
did not come to France till 1436, after the poet^s death ; but the 
story, first told by Guillaume Bouchet in his Anntdes d'Aquiiatne 
(1524), is interesting, if only as a proof of the high degree of 
estimation in which the ugliest man of his day was held. Jean 
de Masles, who annotated a portion of his verse, has recorded 
how the pages and young gentlemen of that epoch were required 
daily to learn by heart passages of his Bthtatre des nobles, 
John Lydgate studied him affectionately. His Belle Dame sans 
merci was translated into English by Sir Richard Ros about 
1640, with an introduction of his own ; and C 16 ment Marot and 
Octavien de Saint-Gelais, writing fifty years after his death, 
find many fair words for the old poet, their master and pre- 
decessor. 

See Manccl» A lain Chartter, Hude bibhonraphique et littiraire, 8vo 
(Pans, 1849) , D. Delaunay's Ltude sw A lain Chartier (1876), with 
considerable extracts from his writings. His works were edited by 
A. Duchesne (Paris, 1617) On Jean Chartier see Vallet de Viriville, 

“ Essais critiques sur les historiens originaux du r^gne de Charles 
VIII," m the BtbL de I'Lcole des Chartes ( july-August 1837). 

CHARTISM, the name given to a movement for political 
reform in England, from the so-called “ People’s Charter ” or 
‘‘ National Charter,” the document in which in 1838 the scheme 
of reforms was embodied. The movement itself may be traced 
to tlie latter years of the i8th century. Checked for a while by 
the reaction due to the excesses of the French Revolution, it 
received a fresh impetus from the awful misery that followed 
the Napoleonic wars and the economic changes due to the intro- 
duction of machinery. The Six Acts of 1819 were directed, 
not onl^ against agrarian and industrial rioting, but against 
the political movement of which Sir Francis Burdett was the 
spokesman in the House of Commons, which demanded man- 
hood suffrage, the ballot, annual parliaments, the abolition of 
the property qualification for members of parliament and their 
payment. The movement was checked for a while by the 
Reform Bill of 1832 ; but it was soon discovered that, though 
the middle classes had been enfranchised, the economic and 
political grievances of the labouring population remained un- 
redressed. TOarfttfi 

with ifee il he ^er 

radical^ aiming at th e enfranchisement of thft ** ” as mia 

first step to the amelioration of 9 reir'*coifi^ The latter was 
represented in the Working Men’s Association, by which in 1838 
the “ People’s Charter ” was drawn up. It embodied exactly 
the same programme as that of the radical reformers mentioned 
above, wi^ the addition of a demand for equal electoral districts. 

In support of this programme a vigorous agitation began, the 
principal leader of which was Feargus O’Connor, whose irrespon^ 
sible and erratic oratory produced a vast effect Monster 
meetings were held, at which seditious language was occasion^ly 
used, and slight collisions with the military took place. Petitions 
of enormous size, signed in great part with fictitious names, w^re 
presented to parliament ; and a great many newspapers were 
started, of which the Northern Star, conducted by J^eaigus 
O’Connor, had a circulation of 50,000, In November 1839 a 
Chartist mob consisting of miners and others mad© an attack 
on Newport, Mon. The rising was a total failure ; the leaders^ 
John Frost and two others^ were seized, were loatid guilty of high 
treason, and were condemned to death. The sentence, however, 
was changed to one of transportation, and Froit spent over 
fourteen years in Van Diemen’s Land. In X854 he was pardoned, 
and from 1856 until his death on the S9th of July 1877 he lived 
in England, In 1840 the Charrist movement was still fuither 
oxganized by the inaugumtioii at Mandxester of the National 
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Charter Association, which mpkfly became powerful, being the 
head of about 400 sister societies, which are said to have niamr 
bered 4o,oo<& members* Some time after, efforts were made 
towards a coalition with the more moderate radicals, but these 
failed; and a landl arfieme was started by O^Connor, which 
prospered for a few -years. In 1844 the uncompromising spirit 
of some of the loiders was well illustrated by their hostile attitude 
towards the Anti- Com ^ Law League. O’Connor, especially, 
entered into v a public controversy with Cobden and Bright, in 
which he was worsted. But it was not till 184S, during a season 
of great stiff ering among the working classes, and under the 
influence of the revolution at Paris, that the real strength of the 
Chartiit raovemetit was discovered and the prevalent discon- 
tent became known. Early in March disturbances occurred m 
Glasgow which required the intervention of the military, while 
in the manufacturing districts all over the west of Scotland the 
opei’atives were ready to rise in the event of the main movement 
succeeding. Some agitation, too, took place in Edinburgh and 
in Manchester, but of a. milder nature ; in fact, while tliere was 
a real and widespread discontent, men were indisposed to resort 
to decided measures. 

The principal scene of intended Clmrtist demonstration was 
London. An enormous gathering of half a million was announced 
for the loth of April on Kennington Common, from which they 
were to march to the Houses of Parliament to present a petition 
signed by nearly six million names, in order by this imposing 
display of numbers to secure the enactment of the six points. 
Probably some of the more violent members of the party thought 
to imitate the Parisian mob by takingpower entirely into their own 
hands. The announcement of the procession excited grea t alarm, 
and the most decided measures were taken by the authorities to 
prevent a rising. The procession was forbidden. • The military 
were called out under the command of the duke of Wellington, 
and by him concealed near the bridges and other points where the 
procession might attempt to force its way. Even the Bank of 
England and other public buildings were put in a state of defence, 
and special constables, to the number, it is said, of 170,000, were 
enrolled, one of whom was destined shortly after to be the emperor 
of the French. After all these gigantic preparations on both sides 
the Chartist demonstration proved to be a very insignificant affair. 
Instead of half a million, only about 50,000 assembled on Ken- 
nington Common, and their leaders, Feargus G’Connor and 
Ernest Charles Jones, shrank from the responsibility of braving 
the authorities by conducting the procession to the Houses of 
Parliament. The monster petition was duly presented, and 
scrutiniued, with the result that the number of signatures was 
found to have been grossly exaggerated, and that the most 
unheardK)f falsification of names had been resorted to. There- 
after the movement specially called Chartism soon died out. 
It became merged, so far as its political programme ; is con- 
cerned, with the advancing radicalism of the general democratic 
movement. 

CHAATItES, a city of north-western France, capital of the 
department of Eure-et-Loir, 55 m. S.W. of Paris on the rail- 
way to Le Mans. Pop. (1906) 19,433. Chartres is built on the 
left bank of the Eure, on a hili crowned by its famous cathedral, 
the spires of which are a landmark in the surrounding country. 
To the south-east stretches the fruitful plain* of Beauce, “ the 
granary of France,’^ of which tint town is the commercial centre. 
ITie Eure, which at this point IdSvides into three branches, 
is crossed by several bridges, of them ancient, and is 
fringed m places by remains of^ IJie old fortifications, of which 
the Porte Guillaume (14th centuiy), a gateway flanked by towers, 
is the most complete specimen. The steep, narrow streets of the 
old town contrast with the wide, shady boukvardsi^ which encircle 
it and divider it from the suburbs. The Clos St Jean, a pleasant 
parte, Iks to the north-west, and squares and opeii spaces are 
nutnefousi. The cathedral of Notre-Dame (see Abohiotcto : 
M^rndm^mmidG^WdcArchiimiurttn Frame; and Cathedral)^ 
one of the finest Gothic churches m France, was founded in the 
trth cbhthry by Bishop Filbert on the site, ^ earlier church 
destroyed by fire* In another* conflagration laid was^ 


the new building theni hardly completed ;; but oktgy and people 
set joealausly to work, and the main part of th^ ptesent structure 
was finished by 1240. Though there have been numerous minor 
additions and alterations since that time, the general character 
of the cathedral is unimpaired. The upper woodwork was cont 
sumed by fire in 1836, but the rest- of the building was savedj 
The statuary of the lateral portals, the stained glass of the 13th 
century, and the choir-screen of the Renaissance are oil unique 
from the artistic standpoint. The cathedral is also renowned for 
the beauty and perfect proportions of its western towers. That 
to the south, theClocher Vieux (351 ft. high), dates from the 12th 
century ; its upper portion is lower and less rich in design than 
that of the Clocher Neuf (377 ft.), which was not completed till 
the i6th century. In length the cathedral meaasures 440 ft, its 
choir measures 150 ft across, and the height of the vaulting is 
121 ft The abbey church of St Pierre, dating chiefly from the 13th 
century, contains, besides some fine stained glass, twelve repre- 
sentations of the apostles in enamel, exiccu ted about 3:547 by 
Leonard Limobin. Of the other churches of Chartres the chief 
are St Aignan (13th, i6th and 17th centuries) and St Martin-au- 
Val (12th century). The hotel de ville, a building of the 17th 
century, containing a museum and library, an older hotel de 
ville of the 13th century, and several medieval and Renaissance 
houses, are of interest. There is a statue of General F. S* 
Marceau-Desgraviers (b, 1769), a native of the town. 

I The town is the seat of a bishop, a prefecture, a court of asskes, 

and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a chamber 
of commerce, training colleges, a ]yc6e for boys, a communal 
college for girls, and a branch of the Bank of France. Its trade 
IS carried on chiefly on market-days, when the peasants of the 
Beaucc bring their crops and live-stock to be sold and make 
their purchases. The game-pies and other delicacies of Chartres 
are well known, and the industries also include flour-millmg, 
brewing, distilling, iron-fofunding, leather manufacture, dyeing, 
and the manufacture of stained glass, billiard requisites, 
hosiery, &c. 

Chartres was one of the principal towns of the Carautes, and 
by the Romans was c:alled Auincum, from the river Autura 
(Eure), and afterwards ctvitas Carnutum, It was burnt by the 
Normans in 858, and unsuccessfully besieged by them in 91 1. 
In 1417 it fell into the hands of the English, from whom it was 
recovered in 1432. It was attacked unsuccessfully by die 
Protestants in 1568, and was taken in 1591 by Henry IV., who 
was crowned there tliree years afterwards. In the Franco-German 
War it was seized by the Germans on the 21st of October 1870, 
and continued during the rest of the campaign an important 
centre of operations. During the middle ages it was the chief 
town of the district of Beauce, and gave its name to a countship 
which was held by the counts of Blois and Clmmpagne ahd after- 
wards by the house of Chitillon, a member of which in 1286 sold 
it to the crown. It was raised to the rank of a duchy in 1528 by 
Francis 1 . After the time of Louis XIV. the title of duke of 
Chartres was hereditary in the family of Orleans. 

See M. T. Bulteau, Monograpkie de la caihidrede de Chartres (1887) j 
A. Plcrval, Chartres, sa cathMra>le, ses monuments (1896) ; H. J* L- X* 
Mass^, Chmtfes : its Cathedral and Churches (1900). 

CHABTRSUSE, a liqueur, so called from having been made 
at the famous Carthusian monastery, La Grande Chartreuse,, at 
Grenoble (see below). In consequence of the Associations Law, 
the Chartreux monks left France in 1904, and now continue the 
manufacture of this liqueur in Spain. There are two main varieties 
of Chartreuse,^ the gredn and the yellow. The green contains 
about 57, the yellow about 43 % of alcohol. Inere are other 
differences due to the varying nature and quantity of the 
flavouring matters employed, but the secrets of manufacture are 
jealously guarded. The genume liqueur is undoubtedly ^produced 

means of a distiMationi pnicess. ^ 4 

CHABTBEOSE# LA OBANSE, the mother house of the very 
severe order of Carthusialii monks (see CARtrHpsiANs)* It; is 
situated in the French department of the r m* 

N. of Grenoble^ at a height of 3205 ft. above sea; in theheart 
of a group ol Stoiestone foauhtnins, andbji0t lar fiotn the sounce 
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of tho. Guien Th^ original settikmnent here was founded 

by St Brujao aboiit 1084, and^ derived its imm from the small 
vilkge. to the ionneriy known as Cartusia^ and now as St 
Pierie de Chartreuse. The first convent on the present site was 
built, between 1132 and 1JC37, but the actual buildings date only 
from about 1676, the older ones having been often burnt. The 
convent stands in a very picturesque position in a large meadow^ 
sloping to the S. W., and watered by a tiny tributary ol the Guiers 
Mort. On the north, fine forests extend to the Cbl de la Ruchire, 
and on the west rise well - wooded heights, while on the east 
tower white limestone ridges> culminating in the Grand Som 
(6670 ft.). One of the most famous of the early Carthusian 
monks was St Hugh of Lincoln, who lived here from 1160 to 
1181, when he went to England to found the first Carthusian 
house at Witham in Somerset; m 1186 he became bishop of 
Lincoln, and before his death -in 1200 had built the angel choir 
and other portions of the wonderful cathedral there. 

The principal approach to the convent is from St Laurent du 
Pont, a village situated on the Guiers Mort, and largely built 
by the monks — it is connected by steam tramways with Voiron 
(for Grenoble) and St B6ron (for Chambery). Among tlie other 
routes may be mentioned those from Grenoble by Le Sappey, or 
by the Col de la Charmette, or from Chambery by the de 
Cou55 and the village of Les Echelles. St Laurent is about 5 J m. 
from the convent. The road mounts along the Guiers Mort and 
soon reaches the hamlet of Fourvoine, so called from forata vta, 
as about 1510 the road was first pierced hence towards the 
convent. Here are iron forges, and here was formerly the chief 
centre of the manufacture of the famed Chartreuse liqueur. 
Beyond, the road enters the “ Desert ” and passes through most 
delightful scenery. Some way farther the Guiers Mort is crossed 
by the modem bridge of St Bruno, the older bridge of Parant 
being still visible higher up the stream. Here begins the splendid 
carraige road, constructed by M; E. Viaud between 1854 and 
1856. It soon passes beneath the bold pinnacle of the Oeillette 
or Aiguillette, beyond which formerly women were not allowed 
to penetrate. After passing through four tunnels tlie road bends 
north (leaving the Guiers Mort which flows past St Pierre de 
Chartreuse), and the valley soon opens to form the upland hollow 
in which are the buildings of the convent. These arc not very 
striking, the high roofs of dark slate, the cross^urmounted 
turrets and the lofty clock-tower being the chief features. But 
the situation is one of ideal peace and repose. Women were 
formerly lodged in the old iofirmary, close to the main gate, 
which is now a hotel. Within the conventual buildings are four 
halls formerly used for the reception of the priors of the various 
branch houses in France, Italy, Burgundy and Germany. The 
very plain and unadorned chapel dates from the 15th century, 
but the cloisters, around which cluster the thirty-six small houses 
for the fully professed monks, are of later date. The library con- 
tained before the Revolution a very fine collection of books and 
MSS., now mostly in the town library at Grenoble. 

The monks were expelled in 1793, allowed to return in 
1816, but theh they had to pay rent for the use of the buildings 
and the forests around, though both one and the other were due 
to the industry of their predecessors. They were again ex|>elled 
in 1904, and are dispersed in various houses in England,’ at 
Phierolo (Italy) and at Tarragona (Spain). It is at the kfet* 
named spot that the various pharmaceutical preparations are 
now manuiactured for which they are famous (though sold only 
since about r84c>) — ^the Elixir ^ the Sow/s d^acm {b, mineral paste 
or salve), and celebrated liqueur. The magnificent revenues 
derived feom the profits of this manufacture were devoted by the 
monks to various purposes of benevolence, especially in the 
neighbauring villages, which owe to this source their churches; 
schools, hospitalsy &c., built and maintained at the expehse 
of the^moidcsi'^ ' ' 

See La Chatiteme pur uu Chavlreux (Ghaaohle^; ^ 18^8) i 

H. Ferrand, Guide d la Grande Chartreuse (1889) ; and Les Montui^ues 
d^}q (1899)1 * . - . (W, ^^, 9 ^ 

f XiBABWQlliAi^ who is lured to do.oocfUEdoi^liomelioI^ 
Ifiidc.. or wUch foms the first patrt of tho 
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word, is common; in. many forms, to Teutonic knmages, meaning 
a ‘‘ tum,'^ and; in this onginal sense, is seen in fm^rly 

“ on chaur/' of a dooar ‘‘ on the turn ’* in the act of ctoeing. It k 
thus applied to a “ turn of work,” an odd job, and is so used, in 
the form “ chore,” in America, and in dialects of the south-west 
of England. 

• CHASE, SALMON PORTLAND (1808-1873), American states- 
man and jurist, was bom in Cornish township, New Hampshire, 
on the 13th of January r8o8. His father died in iHtJ, and the 
son passed several years (1820-1824) in Ohio with his uncle, 
Bishop Philander Chase (1775-1852), the foremost pioneer of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the West, the first bishop of 
Ohio(i8i9-i83i), and after 1835 bishopof Illinois, He graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1826, and after studying law under 
William Wirt, attorney-general of the United States, in 
Washington, D.C., was admitted to the bar in 1829, and removed 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1830. Here he soon gained a position of 
prominence at the bar, and published an annotated edition, 
which long remained standard, of the laws of Ohio. At a time 
when public opinion in Cincinnati was largely dominated by 
Southern business connexions, Chase, influenced proliably by 
James G. Bimey, associated himself after about 1836 with the 
anti-slavery movement, and became recognized as the leader of 
the political reformers as opposed to the Garrisonian abolitionists. 
To the cause he freely gave his services as a lawyer, and was 
particularly conspicuous as counsel for fugitive slaves seized 
m Ohio for rendition to slavery under the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1793 — ^indeed, he came to be known as the “ attorney -general 
of fugitive slaves.” His argument (1847) in the famous Van 
Zandt case before the United States Supreme Court attracted 
partiailar attention, though in this as in other cases of the 
kind the judgment was against him. In brief he contended that 
slavery was local, not national,” that it could exist only by 
virtue of positive State Law, that the Federal government was 
not empowered by the Constitution to create slavery anywhere, 
and that ” when a slave leaves the jurisdiction of a state he 
ceases to be a slave, because he continues to be a man and 
leaves behind him the law which made him a slave.” In 1841 he 
abandoned the Whig party, with which he had previously been 
affiliated, and for seven years was the undisputed leader of the 
Liberty party in Ohio ; he was remarkably skilful in drafting 
platforms and addresses, and it was he who prepared the national 
Liberty platform of 1843 and the Libei^ address of 1845’. 
Realizing in time that a third party movement could not succeed, 
he took the lead during the campaign of 1848 in combining the 
Liberty party with the Barnburners or Van Buren T3emocrats 
of New York to form the Free-Soilers. He drafted the famous 
Freo"Soil platform, and it was largely through bis influence that 
Van Buren was nominated for the presidency. His object, how- 
ever, was not to establish a permanent new party organization; 
but to bring pressure to bear upon Northern Democrats to force 
them to adopt a policy opposed to the further extension 6f 
slavery. 

In 2849 he was elected to the United States Senate as the 
result of a coalition between the Democrats and a small group 
of Free-Soilers in the state legislature ; and for some years 
thereafter, except in 1852, whm he rejoined the Free^Soilets^ 
he classed himaelf as an Independent Demoorat, tliough he 
was out of harmony with the leaders of the Democratic party . 
During his service in the Senate (1849-1855) he was pre-eminOntly 
the champion of ' anti-slavery in that body, and no one MSpoke 
more ably than he did agatinet the Compromise Measures of 1850 
and the Ransas^NebrAska Bill df 1854^ The Rahsas-Nebmska 
legislation, and the 'subsequent troubles in Kansas, having 
convinced biia of the futility of trying to influenco^fhe Democrats, 
he assumed the leadership in the North-west df the movement 
tib form a new party toi oppose the extension of slavery. ThO 
Appeal of lAim Independent l)emo€mts in Congress to the 
People of' the United' Smtes,'^ wrten^ % Oiase and ©MflingS'; 
, And publwhed in the^lfOw York rsmer of the'S4th Of January 
1 1854, /may be regarded as the eArlkst draft of thA RepuhUeati 
; party creed. He wait the firiiit Itefra 
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serving from 1855 to 1859. Although, with the exception of 
Seward> ho was the most prominent Republican in the country, 
and had done more against daveiy than any other Republican, 
he failed to secure the nomination for the presidency in i860, 
partly because his views on the question of protection were not 
orthodox from a Republican point of view, and partly because 
the old line Whig element could not foigive his coalition with the 
Democrats in . the senatorial campaign of 1849; his uncom- 
promising and conspicuous anti-slavery record, too, was against 
him from the point of view of “ availability/' As secretary 
of the treasuiy in President Lincoln’s cabinet in 1861-1864, 
during the three years of the Civil War, he rendered services 
of the greatest value. That period of crisis witnessed two great 
changes m American financial policy, the establishment of a 
national banking system and the issue of a legal tender paper 
currency. The former was Chase’s own particular measure. 
He suggested the idea, worked out all of the important principles 
and many of the details, and induced Congress to accept them. 
The success of that system alone warrants his being placed in 
tlie first rank of American financiers. It not only secured an 
immediate market for government bonds, but it also provided 
a permanent uniform national currency, which, though inelastic, 
is absolutely stable. The issue of legal tenders, the greatest 
financial blunder of the war, was made contrary to his wishes, 
although he did not, as he perhaps ought to have done, push 
his opposition to the point of resigning. 

Perhaps Chase’s chief defect as a statesman was an insatiable 
desire for supreme office. It was partly this ambition, and 
also temperamental differences from the president, which led 
him to retire from the cabinet in June 1864. A few months 
later (Deceml)er 6, 1864) he was appointed chief justice of the 
United States Supreme Court to succeed Judge Taney, a position* 
which he held until his death in 1873. Among his most im- 
portant decisions were Texas v. White Wallace, 700), 1869, in 
which he asserted that the Constitution provided for an “ in- 
destructible union composed of indestructible states,” Vea^te 
Bank V. Fenno (8 Wallace, 533), x8^, in defence of that part 
of the banking legislation of the Civil War which imposed a 
tax of 10 % on state bank-notes, and Hepburn v. Gnswold (8 
Wallace, 603), 1869, which declared certain parts of the legal 
tender acts to be unconstitutional. When the legal tender 
decision was reversed after the appointment of new judges, 
1871-1872 (Legal Tender Cases, 12 Wallace, 457), Chase prepared 
a very able dissenting opinion. Toward the end of his life he 
gradually drifted bac^ toward his old Democratic position, and 
made an unsuccessful effort to secure the nomination of the 
Democratic party for the presidency in 1872. lie died in New 
York City on the 7th of May 1873. Chase was one of the ablest 
political leaders of the Civil War period, and deserves to be 
placed in the front rank of American statesmen. 

The standard biography is A. B. Hart's Salmon Portland Chase 
in the “American Statesmen Series’’ (1899). Less philosophical, 
but containing a greater wealth of detail, is J. W. Shuctcors* Life and 
Public Services of Salmon Portland Chase (New York, 1874). R. B, 
Warden’s Account of the Private Life and Public Services of Salmon 
Portland Chase (Cincinnati, 1874) deals more fully with Chase’s 
private life. 

CHASE, SAMUEL (1741-1811), American jurist, was bom in 
Somerset county, Maryland, on the 17th of April 1741. He was 
admitted to the bar at Annapolis in 1761, and for more than 
twenty years was a member of the Maryls.nd legislature. He 
took an active part in the resistance to the Stamp Act, and from 
1774 to 1778 and 1784 to ,1785 Was, a member of the Continental 
Congress. With Benjamin Franklin and Charles Carroll he was 
sent by Congress in 1776 to win over the Canadians to the side 
of the revolting colonies, and after his return^ did much to 
persuade Maryland to advocate a formal reparation of the 
thirteen colonies from Great Britain, he one of 

those who signed the Declaration of IndepeMMlta^^ 2nd 
of August 1776. lU' this' year he was also aliMsnber of the 
convention wfijeh framed ^e first constitution for the state of 
Ma^land^ After serving in the Maryland convention which 
ratified for that state the Federal Constitution, and. there 
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vigorously opposing ratification, though afterwards he was an 
ardent Federalist, he became in 1791 cmef judge of the Maryland 
general court> which position he resigned in 1796 for that of an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
His radic^ Federalism, however, led him to continue active in 
politics, and he took advantage of every opportunity, on the 
bench and off, to promote the cause of his party. His over- 
bearing conduct while presiding at the trials of John Fries for 
treason, and of James Thompson Callender (d- 1813) for seditious 
libel in 1800, drove the lawyers for the defence from the court, 
and evoked the wrath of the Republicans, who were stirred to 
action by a political harangue on the evil tendencies of democrat 
which he delivered as a charge to a grand jury at Baltimore in 
1803. The House of Representatives adopted a resolution of 
impeachment in March 1804, and on the 7 th of December 1804 
the House managers, chief among whom were Jolin Randolph, 
Joseph H. Nicholson (1770-1817), and Caesar A. Rodney (1772- 
1824), laid their articles of impeachment before the Senate. 
The trial, with frequent interruptions and delays, lasted from 
the 2nd of January to the ist of March 1805. Judge Chase was 
defended by the ablest lawyers in the country, including Luther 
Martin, Robert Goodloe Harper (1765-1825), Philip Barton Key 
t757-i8i5X Charles Lee (1758-1815), and Joseph Hopkinson 
1770-1842). The indictment, in eight articles, dealt with his 
conduct in the Fries and Callender trials, with his treatment of 
a Delaware grand jury, and (m article viii.) with his making 
highly indecent, extra-judicial ” reflections upon the national 
administration, probably the greatest offence in Republican eyes. 
On only three articles was there a majority against Judge Chase, 
the largest, on article viii., being four short of the necessary 
two-thirds to convict. The case,” says Henry Adams, “ proved 
impeachment to be an impracticable thing for partisan purposes, 
and it decided the permanence of those lines of constitutional 
development which were a reflection of the common law.” 
Judge Chase resumed his seat on the bench, and occupied it 
until his death on the 19th of June 1811. 

See The Trial of Samuel Chase (2 vols., Washington, i8oe), reported 
by Samuel H. Smith and Thomas Lloyd ; an article in 7'he American 
Law Review, vol. xxkui. (St Louis, Mo., 1890) , and Henry Adams’s 
History of the United States, vol. ii. (New York, 1889). 

CHASE» WILLIAM MERRITT (1849- ), American painter, 

was born at Franklin, Indiana, on the ist of November 1849. 
He was a pupil of B. F. Hays at Indianapolis, of J. 0 . Eaton in 
New York, and subsequently of A. Wagner and Piloty in Munich. 
In New York he established a school of his own, after teaching 
with success for some years at the Art Students’ League. A 
worker in all mediums — oils, water-colour, pastel and etching — 
painting with distinction the figure, landscape and still-life, 
he is perhaps best known by his portraits, his sitters numbering 
some of the most important men and women of his time. Mr 
Chase won many honours at home and abroad, became a member 
of the National Academy of Design, New York, and for ten years 
was president of the Society of American Artists. Among his 
important canvases are ‘‘ Ready for the Ride ” (Union League 
Club, N.Y.), “ The Apprentice>” Court Jester,” and portraits 
of the painters Whistler and Duveneck ; of General Webb and 
of Peter Cooper. 

CHASE* (i) (Fr. chasse^ from Lat. captare, frequentative 
of capere, to take), the pursuit of wild animals for food or 
sport (see Hunting). The word is used of the pursuit of any- 
thin]^, and also of the thing pursued, as, in naval warfare, of 
a ship. A transferred meaning is that of park land reserved 
for the breeding and hunting of wild animals, in which sense it 
appears in various place-names in England, as Cannock Chase. 
It is also a term for a stroke in tennis (^.v.). (2) (Fr. ch&sse^ 
Lat. capsa, a box, cf. caisse^ and “ chest ”), an enclosure, such 
as the muzzle-end of a in front of the trunnions, a gmove 
cut to hold a pipe, and, in typography, the frame enclosing the 
“forme.^^ 

CHASIRO, or Enchasing, the art of producing fibres and 
ornamental patterns, either raised or mdenteij^ ^ IrietaHic 
surfaces by means of steel tools or punches^ It k practised 
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extensively for the ornamentation of goldsmith and silversmith 
work, electro-plate and similar objects, being employed to 
produce bold dutings and bosses, and in another manner utilized 
for imitating engraved surfaces. Minute work can be produced 
by this method, perfect examples of which may be seen in the 
watch-cases chased by G. M. Moser, R.A. (1704-1783). The 
chaser first outlines the pattern on the surface he is to ornament, 
after which, if the work involves bold or high embossments, 
these are blocked out by a process termed “ snarling.** The 
snarling iron is a long iron tool turned up at the end, and made so 
that when securely fastened in a vice the upturned end can reach 
and press against any portion of the interior of the vase or other 
object to lii chased. The part to be raised being held firmly 
against the upturned point of the snarling iron, the workman 
gives the shoulder or opposite* end of the iron a sharp blow, 
which causes the point applied to the work to give it a percussive 
stroke, and thus throw up the surface of the metal held against 
the tool. When the blocking out from the interior is finished, 
or when no such embossing is required, the object to be chased 
is filled with molten pitch, which is allowed to harden. It is 
then fastened to a sandbag, and with hammer and a multitude 
of small punches of different outline the whole details of the 
pattern, lined, smooth or “ matt,’* are worked out. Embossing 
and stamping from steel dies and rolled ornaments have long 
since taken the place of chased ornamentations in the cheaper 
kinds of plated works. (See Embossing.) 

CHASLES, VICTOR EUPHfiMIEN PHILARSTTE (1798-1873), 
French critic and man of letters, was born at Mainviliiers (Eure 
et Loir) on the 8th of October 1798. His father, Pierre Jac(^ues 
Michel Chasles (1754-1826), was a member of the Convention, 
and was one of those who voted the death of Louis XVT. He 
brought up his son according to the principles of Rousseau’s 
tlimle, and the boy, after a regime of outdoor life, followed by 
some years* classical study, was apprenticed to a printer, so that 
he might make acquaintance with manual labour. His master 
was involved in one of the plots of 1815, and Philar^te suffered 
two months’ imprisonment. On his release he was sent to 
London, where he worked for the printer Valpy on editions of 
classical authors. He wrote articles for the English reviews, 
and on his return to France did much to popularize the study 
of English authors. He was also one of the earliest to draw 
attention in France to Scandinavian and Russian literature. 
He contributed to the Revue des deux mondes^ until he had a 
violent quarrel, terminating in a lawsuit, with Francois Buloz, 
who won his case. He became librarian of the Bihlioth^que 
Mazarine, and from 1841 was professor of comparative literature 
at the College de France. During his active life he produced 
some fifty volumes of literary history and criticism, and of 
social history, much of which is extremely valuable. He died 
at Venice on the 18th of July 1873. His son, £mile Chasles 
(b. 1827), was a philologist of some reputation. 

Among his best critical works is IHx-hutit^^nte Sidcle en Anglelerte 
. . . (1846), one of a senes of 20 vols. of £tud^s de litiiratufe comp^rie 
(1846-1875), which he called later Trevte ans de critique. An 
accotint of his strenuous boyhood is given in his Maison de mon ppre. 
His MSmmveft (1876-1877) did not fulfil the ox pec tat ions based on his 
brilliant .talk. 

CHASSE (from the Fr., in full chasse^aii, or “coffee-chaser **), 
a draught of spirit or liqueur, taken with or after coffee, &c. 

CHASS£ (Fr. for “ chased **), a gliding step in dancing, so 
called since one foot is brought up behind or chases the other. 
The chassk crohi is a double variety of the step. 

CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT, PRAKOOIS, Marquis de (1754- 
1833), French general and militaiy engineer, was bom at St 
Semm (Lower Charente) on the 18th of August 1754, of a noWe 
family, and entered the French engineers in 1774. He was still 
a subaltern at the outbreak of the Revolution, becoming captain 
in . ability as a military engineer was recognized in 

the campaigns of 1792 and 1793. following year be won 

distinction in Various actions and was promoted successively 
cluj 'ie haiaiUdn iOiA colohel. He was chief of engineers 'at the 
siegfj pf Mainz in 1796, after lyl^iich ^ sent (:o, ItaJy. Me 
them conducted the siege of Mantua, and recoimoitmd the 


positions and lines of advance of the army of Bonaparte. He 
was promoted general of brigade before the close of the campaign, 
and was subsequently employed in fortifying the new Rmm 
frontier of France. His work as chief of engineers in the army 
of Italy (1790) was conspicuously successful, and after the battle 
of Novi he was made general of division. When Napoleon took 
the field in 1800 to retrieve the disasters of 1799, he again 
selected Chasseloup as his engineer general. During the peace of 
1801-1805 he was chiefly employed in reconstructing the defences 
of northern Italy, and in particular the afterwards famous 
Quadrilateral. His chef-d^mmre was the great fortress of Aless- 
andria on the Tanaro. In 1805 he remained in Italy with 
Mass^na, but at the end of 1806 Napoleon, then engaged in the 
Polish campaign, called him to the Grande Armie; with which 
he served in the campaign of 1806-07, directing the sieges of 
Colberg, Danzig and Stralsund. During the Napoleonic domina- 
tion in Germany, Chasseloup reconstructed many fortresses, 
in particular Magdeburg. In the campaign of 1809 he again 
served in Italy. In 1810 Napoleon made him a councillor of 
state. His last campaign was that of 1812 in Russia. He 
retired from active service soon afterwards, though in 1814 he 
was occasionally engaged in the inspection and construction 
of fortifications. Louis XVlll. made him a peer of France and 
a knight of St Loins. He refused to join Napoleon in the Hundred 
Days, but after the second Restoration he voted in the chamber 
of peers against the condemnation of Marshal Ney. In politics 
he belonged to the constitutional party. The king created him 
a marquis. Chasseloup's later years were employed chiefly in 
putting in order his manuscripts, a task which he had to abandon 
owing to the failure of his sight, His only published work was 
Correspondance d'un giniral frattfats, &c. sur dwers sujeis (Paris, 
1801, republished Milan, 1805 and 1811, under the title Corre- 
spondance de deux ginerals,&c.,essats sur quelques parties d^artiU 
lerie et de fortification). The most important of his papers are 
in manuscript in the Depot of Fortifications, Paris. 

As an engineer Chasseloup was an adherent, though of adt 
vanced views, of the old bastioned system. He followed in many 
respects the engineer Bousmard, whose work was published in 
1797 and who fell, as a Prussian officer, in the defence of Danzig 
in 1807 against Chasseloup’s own attack. His front was applied 
to Alessandria, as has been stated, and contains many elabora- 
tions of the bastion trace, with, in particular, masked flanks in 
the tenaille, which served as extra flanks of the bastions. The 
bastion itself was carefully and minutely retrenched. The 
ordinary ravelin he replaced by a heavy casemated caponier 
after the example of Montalembert, and, like Bousmard’s> his 
own ravelin was a large and powerful work pushed out beyond 
the glacis. 

OHASSBPOT, officially fusil module 1866,’* a military breech^ 
loading rifle, famous as the arm of the French forces in the Franco* 
German War of 1870-71, It was so called after its inventor, 
Antoine Alphonse Chassepot (1833-1905), who, from 1857 on- 
wards, had constructed various experimental forms of breech- 
loader, and it became the French service weapon in 1866. In 
the foUowing year it made its first appearance on the battlefield 
at Mentana (November 3rd, 1867), where it inflicted severe losses 
upon Garibaldi’s troops. In the war of 1870, it proved very 
greatly superior to the German needlergun. The breech was 
closed by a bolt ve^ similar to those of more modern rifles, and 
amongst the technical features of interest were the method of 
obturation, which was similar in principle to the de Bar^e 
obturator for heavy guns (see Okdnance), and the utlention 
of the paper Cartridge. The principal details of thC^ chassepot 
are :~weight of rifle, 9 Ib 5 oz* ; length with bayoneli 6 ft. 2 in. ; 
calibre, -433 in. ; weight of bullet (lead), 386 graim ; weight of 
charge (black powderj, 86*4 grains j muzzle velocity, 1328 ; 

sighted to 1312 yds. (1200 m,). The chassepot was replaced in 
1874 by the Gras rifle, which had a metal caHridge, and allrifles 
of the older model remaining in store were converted to take the 
$ameammuidtion(fusfl]iK>deier8i^ > 

CHA88laUA1l# fHiODOSfl! (1819^x856), French painteiv 
was borh ixi the Antilles, and ftadied tmd^ j Ingres at Paris and 
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at Rome^ subsequently falling under the inffltieasice of Paul 
Bdarqchc. He was a weUvkiiown painter of portraits and his- 
taricOl pieces, his “ Tepidarium at Pompeii (1S53) being now 
in the Louvre. 

CHASSIS (Pr. ch&ssisi^ st, frame, from the Late Lat. capsum, an 
eindosed space), properly a window-frame, from which is derived 
the word “ sash also the movable traversing frame of a gun, 
and more particularly that part of a motor vehicle consisting Of 
the wheels, frame and machinery, on which the body or carriage 
part rests. 

€HA8TSLARO, PIEBRE BE BOCSOZEL DE (1540-1563), 
French pdet, was bom in Dauphin^, a scion of ^e house of 
BayarA His name is inseparably connected with Mary, queen 
of Scots. Prom the service of the Constable Montmorency, 
ChasteJard, then a page, passed to the household of Marshal 
Domville, whom he accompanied in his journey to Scotland in 
escort of Mary (1561). He returned to Paris in the marshal's train, 
but left for Scotland again shortly afterward, bearing letters of 
recommendation to Mary from his old protector, Montmorency, 
and the Regrets addressed to the ex-queen of France by Pierre 
Ron^d, his master in the art of song. He undertook to trans- 
mit to the poet the service of plate with which Mary rewarded 
him. But he had fallen in love with the queen, who is said to 
have encouraged his passion. Copies of verse passed between 
them ; she lost no occasion of showing herself fmrtiol to his 
person and conversation. The young man hid himself under her 
bed, where he was discovered by her maids of honour. Mary 
pardoned the offence, and the old familiar terms between them 
were resumed. Chastelard was so rash as again tti violate her 
privacy. He was discovered a second time, seized, sentenced 
and hanged tl*ie next morning. He met his fate valiantly and 
consistently, reading, on his way to the scaffold, his mastjer’s 
noble Hyrnne de la, mortj and turning at the instant of doom 
towards the palace of Holyrood, to address to his unseen mistress 
the famous farewell^ — Adieu, toi si belle et si cruelle, qui me 
tues et que je ne puis cesser d’aimer.^^ This at least is the version 
of the Mimoires of Brantdme, who is, however, notoriously 
untrustworthy. But for his madness of love, it is possible that 
Chastelard would have left no shadow or shred of himself behind. 
As It is, his life and death are of interest as illustrating the wild 
days in which his lot was cast. 

GRASTELLAIN, GEORGES (d. 1475), Burgundian chronicler, 
was a native of Alost in Flanders. He derived his surname from 
the fact that bis ancestors were burgraves or chatelains of the 
town ; his parents, who belonged to illustrious Flemish families, 
were probably the Jean Chastellain and his wife Marie de Mas- 
mines mentioned in the town records in 1425 and 1433. A copy 
of an epitaph originally at Valenciennes states that he died on 
the 20th <^f March 1474-5 aged seventy. But since he states 
that he was so young a child in 1430 that he could not recollect 
the details of events in that year, and since he was ieolier ” at 
I*ouvam in 1430, his birth may probably be placed nearer 1415 
than 1405. He saw active service in the Anglo-French wars and 
probahiy elsewhere, winning the surname of UadmfUHreux, In 
1434 he received a gift from Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 
for his military services, but on the conclusion of the peace of 
Arras in the next year he abandoned soldiering for diplomacy. 
The next ten years were spent in France, where he was connect^ 
with Georges de la Ti^moille, and afterwards entered the house- 
hold of Pierre de Bt^z 6, at that time seheschal of Poitou, by 
whom he was employed on missions to the dufce of Buigundy, 
in on attempt to establish better relations between Charles VII. 
and the duke. During these years Chastellain had ample oppor- 
tunity of obtaining an intimate knowledg^of French affairs, but 
on the further breach between the two princes, Chastellain left 
the French service to enter Philip’s home^ld. He! was at first 
pantler, then carver, titles which afft mistoteng as to the nature 
of his Is^rvioes, which Were those of a dipiointittkt ; and in 1457 
he became a member of the ducal council. Hie was continuity 
employed on diplomatic errands until «4^5, when, ©wing appar- 
ently to ill-health, he deceived apio^elits in ttie pakbe Ihe 
counts of Hainaut at Saile41e4])0mte, Valenciennes, with a <xm- 


sideirable pension, on csondition that the recipient should put ir 
writing ^^choses nouifelks et morales and a chronicle of notable 
events. That is to say, he was appointed Burgundian historio- 
grapher with a recommendation to write also on other subjects 
not strictly within the scope of a chronicler. From thk time 
he worked hard at his Chrmique, with occasional interruptions 
in his retreat to fulfil missions “in France, or to visit the Bur- 
gundian court. He was assisted, from about X463 onwards, by 
his disciple and continuator, Jean Molinet, whose rhetorical and 
redundant style may be fairly traced in some passages of the 
Chronique, Charles the Bold maintained the traditions of his 
house os a patron of literature, and showed special favour to 
Chastellain, who, after being constituted iniiciaire or chroniclar 
of the order of the Golden Fleece, was himself made a knight of 
the order on the 2nd of May 1473. ^’ 1 ' Valenciennes 

on the 13th of February (according to the treasury accounts), 
or on the 20th of March (according to his epitaph) 1475. 
left an illegitimate son, to whom was paid in 1524 one hundred 
and twenty livres for a copy of the Chronique intended for 
Charles V.'s sister Mary, queen of Hungary. Only about one- 
third of the whole work, which extended from 1419 to 1474, is 
known to be in existence, but MSS. carried by the Habsburgs 
to Vienna or Madrid may possibly yet be discovered. 

Among his contemporaries Chastellain acquired a great 
reputation by his poems and occasional pieces now little con- 
sidered. The unfinished state of his Chronique at the time of 
his death, coupled with political cjonsidemtions, may j^ssibly 
account for the fact that it remained unprinted during the 
century that followed his death, and kis historical work was only 
disinterred from the libraries of Arras, Paris and Brussels by the 
painstaking researches of M. Buchon in 1825, Chastellain was 
constantly engaged during the earlier part of his careier m 
negotiations between the French and Burgundian courts, and 
thus had personal knowledge of the persons and events dealt 
with in his history. A partisan element in writing of French 
affairs was inevitable in a Burgundian chronicle. This defect 
appears most strongly in his treatment of Joan of Arc ; and the 
attack on Agnes Sorel seems to have been dictated by the 
dauphin (afterwards Louis XL), then a refugee in Burgundy, of 
whom he was afterwards to become a severe critic. He was not, 
however, misled, as his more picturesque predecessor Froissart 
had been, liy feudal and chivalric tradition into misconception 
of the radical injustice of the English cause in France ; and 
except in isolated in.stances where Burgundian interests were at 
stake, he did full justice to the patriotism of Frenchmen. Among 
his most sympathetic portraits are those of his friend Pierre de 
Br^z^ and of Jacques Coeur. His French style, based partly 
on his Latin reading, has, together with its undeniable vigour 
and picturesqueness, the characteristic redundance and rhetorical 
quality of the Burgundian school. Chastellain was no mere 
annalist, but proposed to fuse and shape his vast material to his 
own conclusions, in accordance with his political experience. 
The most interesting feature of his work is the skill with which 
he pictures tiie leading figures of his time. His “ characters 
are the fruit of acute and experienced observation, and abound 
in satirical traits, although the 42nd chapter of his second book, 
devoted expressly to portraiture, is headed CommM Qeor%es 
escrit et meniianne les louanges m¥$uemes des princes de son temps 

The known extant fragments of Chastellain's Chroniques with 
hia otlier works were edited by Ketvyti do Lettenhove for the> 
Brussels Academy in 1863-^1866 (8 vols.v Brussels) as CEuvres de 
Georges Chasiellatfi. This ^iiion .aU th^ had l>0<fn Olrieadv 

published by Biibtion in his Collection de chrontques and Choix de 
chfoniques (material snbseqtiently’ incorporated in the PanthM 
UH^aire), and portions printed by IRenard in his Trlsor matiomd, 
vol. i., and by Quicherat m the Rrocts de la Pucelh, vol. iv. Kervyn 
de Lettenhpve’s text includes the , portions of the chronicle covering 
the periods September 1419, October 1422, Tamiary 1430 to December 
1431, T45i-T452/JfiilV 1454 to October 1458, July 1461 to July “463, 
and, with omissions, June 1467 to September 1470; aund three votuinca 
of minor pieces of considerable interest, especially he Temple de, 
Boecace, defeated to Margaret of Anjan. and the B^rjertHon iqx 
Pierre Rr6iftp, imprisoned by Lpuis XL In the case 01 these minor 
works the attfiburibn to Chastellain hi in ioiae chs^ crrbnebiis, 
ndtaldy in the case 'ol the Lftyr# des faUe de Jedcfusee de wtilidi 
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the ■wotic oi !>£ ^bvre de 'Saiiit*Keiiii, herald of the Ciolden Fltoce. 
In the allegorical OMri d^mmour it has been thought a real romanoe 
between Br^z^ and a lady of th© royal hou^ is concealed. 

See A. Molmicr, Le$ Sowces de Vhistoire de Trance \ as well as 
notices by Kervyn de I.ct±cnhove prefixed to the iEuvres and in the 
Bwp^aphte nediontele de B^gique ; and an article (three parts) by 
Vallet de Viriville in th© Jomnal des mtianU (1867). 

CHASUBLE (Fr. efhasuble, Or. Kusel, Spun, camlla; Late 
Lat. a little house, hut, from casa), a lituxgicai vestment 

of the Catholic Church. It is the outermost garmeait worn by 
bishops and priests at the celebration of the Mass, fowning 
with the alb the most essential part of the eucharktic 
vestments. Since it is only used at Ae Mass, or rarely for 
functions intimately connected with the sacrament of the ^tar, 
it may be regarded as the Mass vestment par excellence. The 
chasuMe is thus in a special sease the sacerdotal vestment, and 
at the ordination of priests, according to the Roman rite, the 
bishop places on the candidate a chasuMe rolled up at the back 
{planeta plicaia), with the words, “ Take the sacerdotal robe, 
the symbol of love/’ &c. ; at the end of the ordination Mass the 

vestment is unrolled. 
The chasuble or 
planeta (as it is called 
in the Roman missal), 
according to the pre- 
vailing model in the 
Roman Catholic 
Church* is a scapular- 
like cloak, with a hole 
in the middle for the 
head, falling down 
over breast and back, 
and leaving the arms 
uncoveredat thesides. 
Its shape and size, 
however, differ con- 
siderably in various 
countries (see fig. i), 
while some churches 
— ^.g. those of certain 
monastic orders- — 
have retained or re- 
verted to the earlier 
“ Gothic ” forms to 
he described later. 
According to the de^^ 
cisions of the Con- 
gregation of Rites 
chasubles must not 
be of linen, cotton or 
woollen stuffs, but of silk ; though a mixture of wool (or linen 
and cotton) and silk is allowed if the silk completely cover the 
other material on the outer side ; spun glass thread, as a sub- 
stitute for gold or silver thread, is also forbidden, owing to tlie 
possible danger to the priest’s health through broken fragments 
falling into the chalice. 

The chasuble, like the kindred vestments (the (p^Xovmvy &c.) 
in the Eastern Churches, is derived from the Roman paenula or 
planeta^ a cloak worn by all classes and both sexes in the Graeco- 
Roman world (sec VestmenIts), Though ^eariy used in the 
celebration of the liturgy it had for several centuries no speci- 
fically litufTgiciU character, the first dear instances of its ritual 
use bmg in a ktter of St Germanus of Phris (d. 576), and the 
next in the twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Toledo (633). 
Much later than this, however, it was still an article of everyday 
derical dress, and as such was prescribed by the German council 
convened hy Caxloman and presided over by St Boniface in 742^ 
Amedarius ^ Metz, in his ecclesiasticis officiis (ii. 19), tells us 
in 816 that the casula is the generale indummt$m sacrcrum 
dumm and “ h prbper generally to dl the clergy.” It was not 
until the nth ^ntury, when the cope (q.v.) had become estab- 
lished as a lituirgioal vestmeut, that tte chasuble began to be 
reserved as special to the sacrifice of the Mass. As illustratii^ 
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this process Father Braun (p. 170) dlts an interesting corre. 
spohdsnoe between Archbishop Laofvanc of CanAerbuiy and John 
cd Avranchei, archbishop of iRotien, aa to the propriety of # 
bishop wearily a chasuble at Itbe consecKation of a church, 
Lanfranc maintaining as an esttWished principle that tliC 
vestment should be reservedior the Mass, the 13th century, 
with the final development of the ritual of the Mass, l 5 ie chasul^ 
became dcfimtely fixed as the vestment of the celelmting priest ; 
though to this day in the Roman Chiirch velics of the earlier 
general use of the chasuble survive in the fUaneUi fheaia worn 
by deacons and subdeacons in Lent and Advent, and other 
penitential seasons. 

At the Reformation the chasuble was rejected tvitii the other 
vestments by the more extreme Protestants. Its use, however, 
survived in the Lutheran churches ; and though in those of 
Germany it is no longer worn, it still forms part of the liturgical 
costume of the Scandinavian Evangelical churdies. In the 
Church of England, though it was prescribed alternatively with 
the cope in the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI,, it was ulti- 
mately discarded, with the otiier “ Mass vestments,” the cope 
being substituted for it at the celebration of the Holy Communion 
in cathedral and collegiate churdies; its use has, however, 
durirfg the last fifty years been widely revived in connexion with 
the reactionary movement in the direction of the pre-Refonnation 
doctrine off the eucharist. The difficult question of its legality 
is discussed in the article Vestmkkts. 

Form . — The chasuble was originally a trait-like robe which 
fcB in loose folds below ti*c knee (see Plate I. fig. 4). Its obvious 
inconvenience for celebrating tlie holy rnysteries, however^ 
caused its gradual modification. The object of the change was 
primarily to leave the hands of the celebrant freer for the careful 
pexfonnaraoe of the mamial nets, and to this end a process of 
cutting away at the sides of the vestment began, which continued 
until the tent-shaped chasuble of the xath century had developed 
in the 16th into the scapular-like vestment at present in use. 
This process was, moreover, hastened by the substitution of 
costly and elaborately embroidered materials for the simple 
stuffs of which the vestment had originally been composed; 
for, as it became heavier and stiffer, it necessarily had to be 
made smaller. For the extremely exiguous proportions of some 
chasubles actually in use, which have been robbed of all the 
beauty of form they ever possessed, less respectable motives 
have sometimes been responsible, viz, the desire of their makers 
to save on the materials. The most beautiful form of the chasuble 
is undoubtedly the " Gothic ” (sec the %ure of Bishop J ohamies 
of Li'ibeck in the article Vestments), whidh is the form most 
affected by the Anglican clergy, as being that worn in th« 
English Church before the Reformation. 

Decoration . — Though planetae decorated with narrow oiphreys 
are occasionally met with in the monuments of the early centuries, 
these vestments were until the loth century generally quite 
plain, and even at the clo$e of this ^tuTy, 'when the custom of 
decorating the chasuble with orpHreys h^ become common, 
there was no definite rule as to their disposition ; sometimes 
they were merely embroidrared borders to neck-opening or 
hem, sometimes a vertical strip down the back, less often a 
forked cross, the arms of which turned upwards over the 
shoulders. From this time onward, however, the Cmbroidciy 
became ever more and more elaborate, and with this tendency 
the orphreys were broadened to allow of their'being decorated 
with figures. About the middle of the 13 th century, the tat)ss 
with horizontal arms begins, to appear on fhahack of the vest- 
ment, and the 15th this had Wome ^e most usual form, 
though the fmked cross also 8urvived~tf.g. in Eogland, where 
it is now considered dirtinctive of the double tts worn in the 
Ai^lican Church. Where die forked erpss is used it is placed 
both on the bock and front of the vestntont ; the horizontal- 
armed cross, on the other hand, is placed only on the baUk, the 
front being decorated wit^ » verticail strip extending to the 
lower hem (%. t, d). ' , jSbmetizhes ^h^ back of the chasuble hijtii 
no cross, hut only a.veiticai orphrey, and in dtis case the frraat, 
besides the verti^' stripe, heui a honaontal oifihiey jnst below 
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From Braun's J^itur^tsihe Gewandung^^ by permission 
of the publisher, B. Kcrderi 

Ftg. I. — ^Comparative shape and size of 
Chasubles as now in use in various countries. 
a, b, German, c, Roman, d, Spanish. 
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the neck opening (see Plate 2)* This latter is the type 
used in the locfi Roman Church, which has been adopted in 
orrtain dioceses in South Germany land Switzerland, and of 
late years in the Roman Catholic churches in England, e,g. 
Westminster cathedral (see Plate h figs. 3 and 5). 

It has been widely held that the forked cross was a conscious 
imitation of the archiepiscopal pallium (F. Bock, Gesch. der 
litmg. Gewdndef, ii. 107), and that the chasuble so decorated 
is proper to* archbishops. Father Braun, however, makes it 
quite clear Ifhat this was not the case, and gives proof that this 
decoration was not even originally conceived eis a cross at all, 
citing early instances of its having been worn by laymen and 
even by 4ion-Christians (p. 2 1 o). It was not until the 1 3th century 
that the symbolical meaning of the cross began to be elaborated, 
and this was still further accentuated from the 14th century 
onward by the increasingly widespread custom of adding to it 
the figure of the crucified Christ and other symbols of the Passion. 
This, however, did not represent any definite rule ; and the 
o^hr^s of chasubles were decorated with a great variety of 
pictorial subjects, scriptural or drawn from the stories of the 
saints, while the rest of the vestment was either left plain or, if 
embroidered, most usually decorated with arabesque patterns 
of foliage or animals. The local Roman Church, true to its 
ancient traditions, adhered to the simpler forms. The modern 
Roman chasul^le pictured in Plate 1 . fig. 5, besides the conven- 
tional arabesque pattern, is decorated, according to rule, with 
the arms of the archbishop and his see. 

The Eastern Church , — The original equivalent of the chasuble 
is the phelonion (i^Xovtov, </jcAo»')7S, d^aivoXiot', from paenula). 
It is a full vestment of the type of the Western bell 
chasuble ; but, instead of being cut away at the sides, it is 
for convenience’ sake either gathered up or cut short in front. 
In the Armenian, Syrian, Chaldaean and Coptic rites it is cope- 
shaped. There is some difference of opinion as to the derivation 
of the vestment in the latter case ; the Five Bishops (Report to 
Convocation, 1908) deriving it, like the cope, from the httrus, 
while Father Braun considers it, as well as the cope, to be a 
modification of the paenula,^ The phelonion (Arm. shurtshar, 
Syr. phmna, Chald. maaphra or phatna, Copt, burnos, felonton, 
kukhon) is confined to the priests in the Armenian, Syrian, 
Chaldaean and Coptic rites ; in the Greek rite it is worn also by 
the lectors. It is not in the East so specifically a eucharistic 
vestment as in the West, but is worn at other solemn functions 
besides the liturgy, marriages, processions, &c. 

Until the nth century the phelonion is always pictured as a 
perfectly plain dark robe, but at this period the custom arose 
of decorating the patriarchal phelonion with a number of 
crosses, whence its name of TroXvtrravptov. By the i4tli century 
the use of these polystauria had been extended to metropolitans 
and later still to sdl bishops. The purple or black phelonion, 
however, remained plain in all cases. The Greeks and Greek 
Melehite metropolitans now wear the sakkos instead of the 
phelonion ; and in the Russian, Ruthenian, Bulgarian and 
Italo-Greek churdies this vestment has superseded the phelonion 
in the case of all bishops (see Dalmatic Vestments). 

See J. Braun, S.J., Dte Htwgische Gewandung (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1907), pp. 149-247, and the bibliography to the article 
Vestments. ^ (W. A. P.) 

* The writer is indebted to the courtesy of Father Braun for the 
following note “ That the Synan phmna was formerly a closed 
mantle the type of the boll chasuble is clearly proved by tlio 
evidence of the miniatures of a Syrian pontifical (dated 1239) iii the 
Biblioth6que Nationale at Paris (cf. Bild 16, 112, 284, in Die Htur- 
gi&cke Gewandung), Tli® liturgical vestments of the Armenians are 
derived, hke their rite, from the Greek rite ; so tliat in this case also 
there can be no doubt that the shurtshar was onginaUv closed. The 
Coptic rite is in the same relation to the Syrian. Moreover, it would 
be further necessary to prove that the hitfus, in contradistinction to 
the pamuta, was always open in front j whereas, p$f contra, the 
pamula» both as wdm by soldiers hnd in ordinaiyrhfe,, was, like the 
mpde^n Arab burntpif pfteu $Ut ijp the front to^e neck. For the 
rest, it is obvious that if iha Syn^' phdina was' still quite closed in 

13th century, ^nd vf'as only provided with a^Mit since that 
the same is very probable in the eaSe of the - Armenian chasubie. 
The absence of the hood might also be taken as additional proof of 


CHATEAU (from Lat. casiellmi, fortress, through 0 . Fr* 
chastely chasteau), the French word for castle {q-v,). The develop* 
ment of the medieval castle,, in the 15th and 16th denturies, 
into houses arranged rather for residence than defence led to a 
corresponding widening of the meaning of the term chateau, 
which came to be applied to any seigniorial residence and so 
generally to all houses, especially country houses, of any pre- 
tensions (cl the Ger. Schloss). The French distinguish the 
fortified castle from the residential mansion by describing the 
former as the chateau jort, the latter as the chateau de plaisance. 
The development of the one into the other is admirably illustrated 
by surviving buildings in France, especially in the chateaux 
scattered along the Loire. Of these Langeais, still in perfect 
preservation, is a fine type of the chateau fort, with its 10th- 
century keep and J3th-century„ whlls. Amboise (1490), Blois 
(1500-1540), Chambord (begun 1526), Chenonceaux (1515-1560), 
Azay-le-Rideau (1521), may be taken as typical examples of the 
chateau de platsance of the transition period, all retaining in 
greater or less degree some of the architectural characteristics 
of the medieval castle. Some description of these is given under 
their several headings. In English the word chateau is often 
used to translate foreign words (e,g, Schloss) meaning country 
house or mansion. 

For the Loire cli&teaux see Theodore Andrea Cook, Old Tomaine 
(1892). 

CHATEAUBRIAND, FRANCOIS RENfi, Vkomte de (1768- 
1848), French author, youngest son of Ren6 Auguste de Chateau- 
briand, comte de Combourg,'^ was born at St Malo on the 4th of 
September 1 768. He was a brilliant representative of the reaction 
against the ideas of the French Revolution, and the most con- 
spicuous figure in French literature during the First Empire. His 
naturally poetical temperament was fostered in childhood by 
picturesque influences, the mysterious reserveof his morosefather, 
the ardent piety of his mother, the traditions of his ancient family, 
the legends and antiquated customs of the sequestered Breton 
district, above all, the vagueness and solemnity of the neighbour- 
ing ocean. His closest friend was his sister Lucile,^ a passionate- 
hearted girl, divided between her devotion to him and to religion. 
Francois received his education at Dol and Rennes, where Jean 
Victor Moreau was among his fellow-students. From Rennes 
he proceeded to the College of Dinan, and passed some years iji 
desultory study m preparation for the priesthood. He finally 
decided, after a year’s holiday at the family chateau of Combourg,. 
that he had no vocation for the Church, and was on the point of 
proceeding to try his fortune in India when he received (1786) a 
commission in the army. After a short visit to Paris he joined 
his regiment at Camhrai, and early in the following year was 
presented at court. In 1788 he received the tonsure in order 
to enter the order of the Knights of Malta. In Paris (1787-1789) 
he made acquaintance with the Parisian men of letters. He 
met la Harpe, Evariste Parny,'* Pindare ” Lebrun, Nicolas 
Chamfort, Pierre Louis Ginguen^, and others, of whom he has 
left portraits in his memoirs. 

Chateaubriand was not unfavourable to the Revolution in its 
first stages, but he was disturbed by its early excesses ; moreover, 
his regiment was disbanded, and his family belonged to the 
party of reaction* His political impartiality, he says, pleased 
no one. These causes and the restlessness of his spirit induced 
him to take part in a romantic scheme for the discovery of tlie 
North-West Passage, in pursuance of which he departed for 
America in the spring of 1791. The passage was nqt found or 
even attempted,, but the adventurer returned enriched with the— 
to him~m6ro important discovery of his own powers and 
vocation, conscious of his marvellous faculty for the delineation 
of nature, and stored with the new ideas and new imagery, 

the derivation of the phaina from the faenula, hiit I should not lay 
particular stress upon it. The question ii settled by the afeove- 
mentioned miniatures." » . t : > 

^ For full details of Cbateaubriaftid faipily see R Kervifer, 
^ssai d'une biorbihliographie de Chateaubriand et ofi sa famine (Vannes, 

or CBuvres were edited in 1879. with a memoir, by Anatole 
France. ‘ . j* , , t vr, ^ ^ , 
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the neck opcnina (see Plate 2). This latter is the ty^ 
used in the Iocm Roman OmaFchj which has been adopted in 
qprtain dioceses in South Gtomny and Switzerland, and of 
late years in the Roman Gatliolic churches in England, e.g. 
Westminster cathedral (see Plate I. figs. 3 and 5). 

It has been widely hdd that the forked cross was a conscious 
imitation of the a»rd!iiepiscopal pallium (F. Bock, Gesch. der 
liturg. Gewdnder, iL 107), and that the chasuble so decorated 
is proper to aacchbishops. Father Btaun, however, makes it 

S uite clear that this was not the case, and gives proof that this 
ccoration was not even originally conceived as a cross at all, 
citing early instances of its having been worn by laymen and 
even byrtton-Christians (p* 210). It was not until the 13th century 
that the symbolical meaning of the cross began to be elaborated, 
and this was still further accentuated from the 14th century 
onward by the increasingly widespread custom of adding to it 
the figure of the crucified Christ and other symbols of the Passion. 
This, however, did not represent any definite rule ; and the 
o^hreys of chasubles were decorated with a great variety of 
pictorial subjects, scriptural or drawn from the stories of the 
saints, while the rest of the vestment was either left plain or, if 
embroidered, most usually decorated with arabesque patterns 
of foliage or animals. The local Roman Church, true to its 
ancient traditions, adhered to the simpler forms. The modern 
Roman chasuble pictured in Plate I. fig. 5, besides the conven* 
tional arabesque pattern, is decorated, according to rule, with 
the arms of the archbishop and his see. 

Tk£ Eastern Church . — The original equivalent of the chasuble 
is the phelonion (<^cAdv(.oi', </)cAdi'i;s, <f>aLv 6 ktov, from paenula). 
It is a full vestment of the type of the Western bell 
chasuble ; but, instead of being cut away at the sides, it is 
for convenience’ sake either gathered up or cut short in front. 
In the Armenian, Syrian, Chaldaean and Coptic rites it is cope- 
shaped, There is some difference of opinion as to the derivation 
of the vestment in the latter case ; the Five Bishops (Report to 
Convocation, 1908) deriving it, like the cope, from the btmrus, 
while Father Braun considers it, as well as the cope, to be a 
modification of the paenida} The phelonion (Arm. shurtshar, 
Syr. phainUj Chald. maaphra or phaina, Copt, bumos^ jelonion, 
imklion) is confined to the priests in the Armenian, Syrian, 
Chaldaean and Coptic rites ; in the Greek rite it is worn also by 
the lectors, it is not in the East so specifically a eucharistic 
vestment as in the West, but is worn at other solemn functions 
besides the liturgy, e.g. marriages, processions, &c. 

Until the iith century the phelonion is always pictured as a 
perfectly plain dark robe, but at this period the custom arose 
of decorating the patriarchal phelonion with a number of 
crosses, whence its name of rroXvfrravpiov. By the 14th century 
the use of these polystauria had been extended to metropolitans 
and later still to all bishops. The purple or black phelonion, 
however, remained plain in all cases. The Greeks and Greek 
Mekhite metropolitans now wear the sakkos instead of the 
phelonipn ; and in the Russian, Ruthenian, Bulgarian and 
Italo-Greek churches this vestment has superseded the phelonion 
in the case of all bishops (see Dalmatic and Vestments). 

See J. Braun, SJ., Die Htutgische Gewandung (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1907). pp. 149-247, and the bibliography to the article 
Vestments. ^ (W. A. P.) 

1 The writer is indebted to the courtesy of Father Braun for the 
following not©;—'* That the Syrian phauia was formerly a closed 
mantle of the type of the bell ch^uble i» clearly proved by tlxe 
evidence of the miniatures of a Syrian pontihcal (dated 1239) in the 
Biblioth6que Nationale at Paris (cf. Bud t6, j 12, 284, in Die Htur- 
gische Gewandung). The liturgical vestments of thb Annenians are 
derived, like their rite, from the Greek rite ; so that in this case also 
there can be no doubt that the shurtshar was originally closed. The 
Coptic rite is in the same relation to the Syrian. Mortover, it would 
be further necessary to prove that the hirtu^, in contiudistinctiOii to 
the paenuia, "Was always open in front ; ^ whereas, pet contra^ the 
paenula, both as worn by soldiers nnd in ordmax^life, was, like the 
mode^ Arab burnus, often sUt up the front to For the 

rest# it, IS obvious tli^t if th© Syrian' phainu was ,^still quite closed in 
the T3th Oentur^, and lyals only provided with a^lit since that time, 
the sathb is very prObhble in the oaSe of the^ Armenian chasuble'. 
The abBcnce of fme hood might also.be taken as additional proof of 
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CHATBAU (from Lat. casiellum, fortress, through 0 ., Fr* 
chasiel, chasieau), the French word for castle (f .n.). The develop** 
ment of the medieval castle^ in the 15th and i6th denturies, 
into houses arranged rather for residence than defence led to a 
corresponding widening of the meaning of the term chateau^ 
which came to be applied to any seigniorial residence and so 
generally to all houses, especially country houses, of aiiy pre- 
tensions (cf. the Ger. Schloss). The French distinguish the 
fortified castle from the residential mansion by describing the 
former as the chateau fort, the latter as the chateau de plaisance. 
The development of the one into the other is admirably illustrated 
by surviving buildings in France, especially in the chdieam 
scattered along the Loire, Of these Langeais, still in perfect 
preservation, is a fine type of the chateau fori, with its 10th- 
century keep and i3th-centuTy. walls. Amboise (1490), Blois 
(1500-1540), Chambord (begun 1526), Chenonceaux (1515-1560), 
Azay-le-Rideau (1521), may be taken as typical examples of the 
chateau de platsance of the transition period, all retaining in 
greater or less degree some of the architectural characteristics 
of the medieval castle. Some description of these is given under 
their several headings. In English the word chateau is often 
used to translate foreign words (e.g. Sckloss) meaning country 
house or mansion. 

For the Loire chiiteaux see Theodore Andrea Cook, Old Tomatnc 
(1892). 

CHATEAUBRIAND, FRANCOIS REN£, VlCOMTE DE (1768- 
1848), French author, youngest son of Ren6 Auguste dc Chateau- 
briand, comte de Combourg,*-^ was Ixirn at St Malo on the 4th of 
September 1768. He was a brilliant representative of the reaction 
against the ideas of the French Revolution, and the most con- 
spicuous figure in French literature during the First Empire. His 
naturally poetical temperament was fostered in childhood by 
picturesque influences, the mysterious reserve of his morose father, 
the ardent piety of his mother, the traditions of his ancient family, 
the legends and antiquated customs of the sequestered Breton 
district, above all, the vagueness and solemnity of the neighbour- 
ing ocean. His closest friend was his sister Lucile,^ a passionate- 
hearted girl, divided between her devotion to him and to religion. 
Francois received his education at Dol and Rennes, where Jean 
Victor Moreau was among his fellow-students. From Rennes 
he proceeded to the College of Dinan, and passed some years in 
desultory study in preparation for the priesthood. He finally 
decided, after a year’s holiday at the family chateau of Combourg,. 
that he had no vocation for the CIhurch, and was on the point of 
proceeding to try his fortune in India when he received (1786) a 
commission in the anny. After a short visit to Paris he joined 
his regiment at Cambrai, and early in the following year was 
presented at court. In 1788 he received the tonsure in order 
to enter the order of the Knights of Malta. In Paris (1787-1789) 
he made acquaintance with the Parisian men of letters. He 
met la Harpe, fivariste Parity,'' Pindare Lebrun, Nicolas 
Chamfort, Pierre Louis Ginguen6,, and others, of whom he has 
left portraits in his memoirs. 

Chateaubriand was not unfavourable to the Revolution in its 
first stages, but he was disturbed by its eaily excesses ; moreover, 
his regiment was disbanded, and hiS family belonged to the 
party of reaction. His political impartiality, he says, pleased 
no one. These causes and the restlessness of his spirit induced 
him to take part in a romantic scheme for the discovery of the 
North-West Passage, in pursuance of which he departed for 
America iti the spring of 1791. The passage was not found or 
even attempted,, but thfe adventurer returned enriched with the— 
to him — more important discovery of his own pow^s and 
vocation, conscious of his marvellous faculty for the delineation 
of nature, and stored with the new ideas and. new imagery, 

the derivation of the phaina from the paenala, biit I should n6t lay 
particular stress upon it. The question is settled by the'e^v©- 
mentkmed miniatures.'* ’ , ’ i , 

’ For full details of thq Chateaubriand faip-dy s?ce R. Reryijer, 
Risat auna bio^bibliographie de Chafeauhriand it de sa f^pii^e (Vahnes, 

<Biivres editted iu 1879. with a memoir, by Akatole 
France. ,* • • ^ - v ...... , , . 
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derived from the virgin forests and munificent scenery of the 
western continent. That he actually lived among the Indians, 
however, ts shown by Bedier to be doubtful, and the same critic 
has exposed the untrustworthiness of the autobiographical 
details of his American trip. His knowledge of America was 
hiainly derived from the books of Charlevoix and others* 

The news of the arrest of Louis XVI. at Varennes in June 
1791 recalled him to France. In 1792 he married Mile Celeste 
Buhfeon de I^vigne, a girl of seventeen, who brought him a 
small fortune. This enabled him to join the ranks of the emi-^ 
gmnts, a course practically imposed on him by his birth and 
his profession as a soldier. After the failure of the duke of 
Brunswick’s invasion he contrived to reach Brussels, where he 
was left wounded and apparently dying in the street. His 
brother succeeded in obtaining some shelter for him, and sent 
him to Jersey. The captain of the boat in which he travelled 
left him on the beach in Guernsey. He was once more rescued 
from death, this time by some fishermefi. After spending some 
time in the Channel Islands under the care of an emigrant uncle, 
the comte de B^d^e, he made his way to London. In England 
he lived obscurely for several years, gaining an intimate acquaint- 
ance with English literature and a practical acquaintance with 
poverty. His own account of this period has been exposed 
by A. le Braz, Au pays d'exil de Chateaubriand (1909), and by 
E. Dick, Revue d'htstoire littiraire de la France (1908), i. From 
his English exile dates the Natchez (first printed in his CEuvres 
computes^ 1826-1831), a prose epic designed to portray the 
life of the Red Indians. Two brilliant episodes originally 
designed for this work, Atala and Reni, are among his most 
famous productions. Chateaubriand’s first publication, however, 
was the Essai htstorique, politique ei moral sur les rivoluHons . . . 
(London, 1797), which the author subsequently retracted, but 
took care not to suppress. In this volume he appears as a 
mediator between royalist and revolutionary ideas, a free- 
thinker in religion, and a philosopher imbued with the spirit of 
Rousseau. A great change in his views was, however, at hand, 
induced, according to his own statement, by a letter from his 
sister Julie (Mme de Farcy), telling him of the grief his views 
had caused his mother, who had died soon after her release from 
the Conciergferie in the same year. His brother had perished 
on the scaffold in April 1794, and both his sisters, Lucile and 



Chateaubriand’s thoughts turned to religioh, and on his 
return to France in 1800 the Ginie du chnstianisme was already 
in an advanced state, Louis dd Fontanes had been a fellow-exile 
with Chateaubriand in London, and he now introduced him to 
the sdciety of Mme de StaSl, Mme R6camier, Benjamin Constant, 
Lucien Bonaparte and others. But Chateaubriand’s favourite 
resort was the salon of Paulihe de Beaumont, who was destined 
to fill a great place in his life, and gave him some help in the 
preparation of his work on Christianity, part of the book being 
written at her house at Savigny. Atala, ou les amours de deux 
sauvages dans U disert, used as an episode in the Ginie du Chris* 
Uanisme, appeared separately in idot and immediately made his 
reputation. Exquisite style, impassioned eloquence and glowing 
descriptions of nature gained' indulgence for the incongruity 
between the rudeness of the personagias and the refinement of 
the sentiments, and for the distasteful blending of prudery with 
setisuousness. Alike in its merits and defects the piece is a more 
emphatic and highly coloured Paul ei Virginie ; it has been 
Justly said that Bemardin $aint«Pierre models in marble and 
Chateaubriand in bronze. Encouraged by his success 
author resumed his Ginie iu christianisme, ou bea/utis de la 
reUgian ckritienne, which appeared in 1802, just upon the eve of 
Napoli^’s re-establishmeht Of the Catholic religion in France^ 
for whidh it thus seemed almost to have prepared the way. No 
cbmcidence could have been more opi^rtune, and Chateau^ 
briand came to esteeih hiniself the codhterpart of Napoleon in 
the intellectual order. In composing his work lie had borne in 
mind admonition of his frieiid Joseph Jopbert, thdt the 
pubKc woiild care Very litde for hb ertidition and' very mmM 


for his eloquence. It is consequently an inefficient pro- 
duction from the point of view of serious aivument. The con- 
siderations derived from natural theology are but commonplaces 
rendered dazzling by the magic of style ; and the parallels 
between Christianity and antiquity, especially in arts and letters, 
are at best ingenious sophistries. The less polemical passages, 
however, where the author depicts the glories of the Catholic 
liturgy and ite accessories, or expounds itsifymboHcal significance, 
are splendid instances of the effect produced by the accumulation 
and judicious distribution of particulars gorgeous in the mass, 
and treated with the utmost refinement of detafii The work is 
a masterpiece of literary art, and its influence in French literature 
was immense. The £lm of Alfred de Vigny, ilie Marmontes of 
Lamartine and even the Ligende des sticks of Victor Hugo may 
be said to have l^en inspired by the Ginie du christianisme. 
Its immediate effect was very considerable. It admirably sub- 
served the statecraft of Napoleon, and Talleyrand in 1803 
appointed the writer attachi to the French legation at Rome, 
whither he was followed by Mme de Beaumont, who died there. 

When his insubordinate and intriguing spirit compelled his 
recall he was transferred as envoy to the canton of the Valais. 
The murder of the duke of Enghien (21st of March 1804) took 
place before he took up this appointment. Chateaubriand, who 
was in Paris at the time, showed his courage and independence 
by immediately resigning his post. In 1807 he gave great 
offence to Napoleon by an article in the Mercure de France (4th 
of July), containing allusions to Nero which were rightly taken 
to refer to the emperor. The Mercure, of which he bad become 
proprietor, was temporarily suppressed, and was in the next year 
amalgamated with the Decade. Chateaubriand states in his 
Mimotres that his life was threatened, but it is more than 
possible that he exaggerated the danger. Before this, in 1806, 
he made a pilgriinage to Jerusalem, undertaken, as he subse- 
quently acknowledged, less in a devotional spirit than in quest 
of new imageiy. He returned by way of Tunis, Carthage, Cadiz 
and Granada. At Granada he met Mme de Mouchy, and the 
place and the meeting apparently suggested the romantic tale of 
Le Dernier Abencirage, which, for political reasons, remained 
unprinted until the publication of the CEuvres computes (1826- 
1831). The journey also produced Vltiniraire de Parts d Jifu* 
Salem ... (3 vols., 1811), a record of travel distinguished by the 
writer’s habitual picturesqueness ; and inspired his prose epic, 
Les Martyrs, ou le triomphe de la religion ckreitenm (2 vols., 1809). 
This work may be regarded as the argument of the Ginie du 
christtanisme thrown into an objective form. As in the Epi* 
curean of Thomas Moore, the professed design is the contrast 
between Paganism and Christianity, which fails of its puipose 
partly from the absence of real insight into the genius of antiquity, 
and partly because the heathen are the most interesting char- 
acters after all. Reni had appeared in 1802 at an episode of the 
Ginie du ckristianisme, and was published separately at Leipzig 
without its author’s consent in toe same year. It was perhaps 
Chateaubriand’s most characteristic production. The connectr 
ing link in European literature between Weriher and ChUie 
Harold^ it paints the misery of a morbid and dissatisfied souL 
The representation is mainly from the life. Chateaubriand be-^ 
trayed amazing egotism in describing hts sister Lucile in the 
Am 61 ie of the story, and much is obviously descriptive of his 
own early surroundings. With Les NaUhee his career as an im- 
aginative writer is closed. In 1831 he published his £tudis m 
iiscouts fUstoriques • • ^ (4 vols.) dealing with the falL of the 
Roman Empiit. 

As a pobticiaa Chateaubriand was equally formidable to his 
antagonists when in opposition and to his friends when in 
His poetical receptivity and impiiessionableness rendered him 
no '^doubt honestly inconsistent with himself ; bis vanity and 
ambition, too morbidly acute to be restrained by the ties of piMy 
ailegianOe^made Mm dangerous and untrustworthy m a.poUtioM 
associatcw He was forbidden to ddiver the addiess he had 
pared (iBix) for his reception to the Academy on M, Qdmer 
on account of the bitter allusions to Napoleon contained in it» 
F^om ibis date until 1814 Chateaubriand lived in seduriem at 
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the Vall6e-aux-loups, an estate he had bought in 1807 at Aulnay. 
His pamphlet De Bonaparte , des Bourbons, et de la necessiii de se 
rallier d nos princes UgttimeSy published on the 31st of March 
1814, the day of the entrance of the allies into Paris, was as 
opportune in the moment of its appearance as the Genie du 
chnstiamsme, and produced a hardly less signal effect. Louis 
XVIII. declared that it had been worth a hundred thousand 
men to him. Chateaubriand, as minister of the interior, accom- 
panied him to Ghent during the Hundred Days, and for a time 
associated himself with the excesses of the royalist reaction. 
Political bigotry, however, was not among his faults ; he rapidly 
drifted into liberalism and opposition, and was disgraced in 
September i8i6 for his pamphlet De la monarckie selon la charie. 
He had to sell his library and his house of the Vall6e-aux-loups. 

After the fall of his opponent, the due Decazes, Chateaubriand 
obtained the Berlin embassy (1821), from which he was trans- 
ferred to London (1822), and he also acted as French pleni- 
potentiary at the Congress of Verona (1822). He here made 
himself mainly responsible for the iniquitous invasion of Spain — 
an expedition undertaken, as he himself admits, with the idea 
of restoring French prestige by a military parade. He next re- 
ceived the portfolio of foreign affairs, which he soon lost by his 
desertion of his colleagues on the question of a reduction of the 
interest on the national debt. After another interlude of effective 
pamphleteering in opposition, he accepted the embassy to Rome 
in 1827, under the Martignac administration, but resigned it at 
Prince Polignac^s accession to office. On the downfall of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons, he made a brillant but inevitably 
fruitless protest from the tribune in defence of the principle of 
legitimacy. During the first half of Louis Philippe’s reign he was 
still politically active with his pen, and published a. Memoire sur 
la captiviti de madame la duchesse de Berry (1833) and other 
pamphlets in which he made himself the champion of the exiled 
dynasty ; but as years increased upon him, and the prospect 
of his again performing a conspicuous part diminished, he. re- 
lapsed into an attitude of complete discouragement. His Congres 
de Virone (1838), Vie de Rand (1844), and his translation of 
Milton, Le Paradis perdu de Milton (1836), belong to the writings 
of these later days. He died on the 4th of July 1848, wholly 
exhausted and thoroughly discontented with himself and the 
world, but affectionately tended by his old friend Madame 
R6camier, herself deprived of sight. For the last fifteen years 
of his life he had been engaged on his Memoires, and his chief 
distraction had been his daily visit to Madame Recamier, at 
whose house he met the European celebrities. He was buried 
in the Grand B6, an islet in the bay of St Malo. Shortly after his 
death his memory was revived, and at the same time exposed 
to much adverse criticism, by ^the publication, with sundry 
mutilations as has been suspected, of his celebrated Mimotres 
d' outre-tombe (i2 vols., 1849-1850). These memoirs undoubtedijr 
reveal his vanity, his egotism, the frequent hollowness of his 
professed convictions, and his incapacity for sincere attach- 
ment, except, perhaps, in the case of Madame R6camier. Though 
the book must be read with the greatest caution, especially in 
regard to persons with whom Chateaubriand came into collision, 
it IS perhaps now the most read of all his works. 

Chateaubriand ranks rather as a great rhetorician than as a 
great poet. Something of affectation or unreality commonly 
interferes with the enjoyment of his finest works. The Ginie 
du christianisme is a brilliant piece of special pleading ; Atala 
is marred by its unfaithfulness to the truth of uncivilized human 
nature, Rene by the perversion of sentiment which solicits sym- 
pathy for a contemptible character. Chateaubriand is chiefly 
significant as marking the transition from the old classical to the 
modem romantic school. The fertility of ideas, vehemence of 
Expression and luxury of natural description, which he shares 
with the romanticists, are controlled by a discipline Jeamt in the 
school of their predecessors. His palette, always brilliant, is 
never gaudy ; he is not merely a painter but an artist. He is 
also a master of epigrammatic and incisive sayings. Perhaps, 
however, the most truly characteristic feature of his genius is the 
peculiar magical touch which Matthew Arnold indicated as a 


note of Celtic extraction, which reveals some occult quality in a 
familiar object, or tinges it, one knows not how, with “ the light 
that never was on sea or land.” This incommunicable gift 
supplies an element of sincerity to Chateaubriand’s writings 
which goes far to redeem the artificial effect of his calculated 
sophistry and set declamation. It is also fortunate for his fame 
that so large a part of his writings should directly or indirectly 
refer to himself, for on this theme he always writes well. Egotism 
was his master-passion, and beyond his intrepidity and the lofti- 
ness of his intellectual carriage his character presents little to 
admire. He is a signal instance of the compatibility of genuine 
poetic emotion, of sympathy with the grander aspects both of 
man and nature, and of munificence in pecuniary matters, with 
absorption in self and general sterility of heart. 

Bibliography. — The CEuvres completes of Chateaubriand were 
printed in 28 vols., 1826-1831 ; in 20 vols., 1829-1831 ; and in 
many later editions, notably m 1858-1861, in 20 volumes, with an 
introductory study by Samte-Beiive. The principal authority for 
Chateaubnand's biography is the Mimoires d'outre-tombe (1849- 
1850), of which there ls an English translation. The Memoirs of ,, , 
Chateaubriand (6 vols., 1902), by A. Teixeira de Mattos, based on the 
admirable edition (4 vols., 1899-1901) of Edmond Bir6. This work 
should be supplemented by the Souvenirs et correspondances Hris des 
papier s de Rkamier (2 vols., 1850. cd. Mme Ch. Lenormant). 

See also Comte dc Marcelliis, Chateaubriand et son temps (1850) ; 
the same editor’s Souvenirs diplomatiques ; correspondance intime de 
Chateaubriand (1858) , C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand et son 
groupe litthaire sous V empire (2 vols., 1861, new and revised ed . 
3 vols., 1872) ; other articles by Sainte-Beuve, who was m this case 
a somewhat prejudiced critic, in the Portraits contemporains, vols. 
i, and 11. ; Causeries du lundt, vols. i , li. and x. ; Nouveaux Lundts, 
vol. 111. ; Premiers Lundis, vol iii. ; A Vinet, Biudes sur la htt. 
frangaise au XIX* si^cle (1849) ; M. dc Lescure, Chateaubriand 
(1892) in the Grands ^envatns f ran fats ; itmile Fagiiet, Etudes 
litUraires sur le XIX* sthle (1887) ; and Essat d'une bto-btbliographie 
de Chateaubriand et de sa famtlle (Vsumea, 189O), by Rcn6 Kerviler. 
Joseph Bedier, in Etudes critiques (1903)^ devils with the American 
writings. Some correspondence with Sainte-Beuve was edited by 
Louis Thomas m 1904, and some letters to Mme de StaB appeared 
in the Revue des deux mondes (Oct. 1903). 

CHATEAUBRIANT, a town of western Prance, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Loire-Inf6rieure, on the 
left bank of the Ch^re, 40 m. N.N.E. of Nantes by rail. 
Pop. (1906) 5969. Chateaubriant takes its name from a castle 
founded in the nth century by Brient, count of Penthi^vre, 
remains of which, consisting of a square donjon and four towers, 
still exist. Adjoining it is another castle, built in the first half 
of the 1 6th century by Jean de Laval, and famous in history as 
the residence of Fran^oise de Foix, mistress of Francis L Of 
this the most beautiful feature is the colonnade running at right 
angles to the main building, and connecting it with a graceful 
pavilion. It is occupied by a small museum and some of the 
public offices. There is also an interesting Romanesque church 
dedicated to St Jean de Ben§. ChS.teaubriant is the seat of a 
subprefect and has a tribunal of first instilnce. It is an important 
centre on the Ouest-fitat railway, and has trade in agricultural 
products. The manufacture of leather, agricultural implements 
and preserved angelica are carried on. In 1551 Henry 11 . signed 
an edipt against the reformed religion at Chateaubriant. 

CHATEAUDUN, a town of north central France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Eure-et-Loir, 28 m. 
S.S.W. of Chartres by rail. Pop. (1906) 5805. It stands 
on an eminence near the left bank of the Loire. The streets, 
which are straight and regular, radiate from a central square, 
a uniformity due to the reconstruction of the town after 
fires in 1723 and 1870. The chateau, the most remarkable 
building in the town, was built in great part by Jean, count of 
Dunois, and his descendants. Founded in the 10th century, and 
rebuilt in the 12th and isth centuries, it consists of a principal 
wing with a fine staircase of the i6th century, and, at right angles, 
a smaller wing adjoined by a chapel. To the left of the cou|tyard 
thus formed rises a lofty keep of the 12th century. The fine 
apartments and huge kitchens of the chateau are in keeping with 
its imposing exterior. The church of La Madeleine dates from 
the 1 2th century ; the buildings of the abbey to which it be- 
longed are occupied by the subprefecture, the law court and the 
hospital. The medieval churches of St Val^rien and St Jean 
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and the mined chapel of Notre-Dame du Qiampd 4 , of which the 
facade in the Renaissance style now forms the entrance to the 
cemetery, are other notable buildings. The public institutions 
include a tribunal of first instance and a communal college. 
Flour-milling, tanning and leather-dressing, and the manu^ 
fActure of blankets, silver jewelry, nails and machinery are the 
prominent industries. Trade is in cattle, grain, wool and hemp. 
Ch&teaudun (Casirodunum), which dates from the Gallo-Roman 
period, was in the middle ages the capital of the countship of 
Dunois* 

ohAteau-gontier, a town of western France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Mayenne, on the 
Mayenne, i8 m. S. by E. of Laval by road. Pop. (1906) 6871. 
Of its churches, that of St Jean, a relic of the castle, dates 
from the iith century. Chateau-Gontier is the seat of a sub- 
prefect and has a tribunal of first instance, a communal college 
for boys and a small museum. It carries on wool- and cotton- 
spinning, the manufacture of serge, flannel and oil, and is an 
agricultural market. There are chalybeate springs close to the 
town. Chateau-Gontier owes its origin and its name to a castle 
erected in the first half of the nth century by Gunther, the 
steward of Fulk Nerra of Anjou, on the site of a farm belonging 
to the monks of St Aubin d^Angers. On the extinction of the 
family, the lordship was assigned by Louis XL to Philippe de 
Comines. The town suffered severely during the wars of the 
League. In 1793 it was occupied by the Vendeans. 

chAteauneuf, la belle. the name popularly given to 
RenAe de Rieux, daughter of Jean dc Rieux, seigneur de 
Chateauneuf, who was descended from one of the greatest 
families of Brittany. The dates both of her birth and death 
are not known. She was maid of honour to the queen-mother 
Catherine de’ Medici, and inspired an ardent passion in the duke 
of Anjou, brother of Charles IX. This intrigue deterred the duke 
from the marriage which it was desired to arrange for him with 
Elizabeth of England ; but he soon abandoned La Belle Chateau- 
neuf for Marie of Cleves (1571). The court then wished to find 
a husband for Renee de Rieux, whose singular beauty gave her 
an influence which the queen-mother feared, and matches were 
in turn suggested with the voivode of Transylvania, the earl of 
Leicester, with Du Prat, provost of Paris, and with the count 
of Brienne, all of which came to nothing. Ultimately^ oft the 
ground that she had been lacking in respect towards the queen, 
Louise of Lorraine-Vaud^mont, Ren6e was banished from the 
court. She married a Florentine named Antinotti, whom she 
stabbed in a fit of jealousy (1577) ; then she remarried, her 
husband being Philip Altoviti, who in 1586 was killed in a duel 
by the Grand Prior Henry of Angouleme, who was himself 
mortally wounded. 

CHATEAU-RENAULT, FRANCOIS LOUIS DE ROUSSELET, 

Marquis de (1637-1716), French admiral, was the fourth son 
of the third marquis of Chateau-Renault. The family was of 
Breton origin, but had been long settled near Blois. He entered 
the army in 1658, but in i66x was transferred to the navy, which 
Louis XIV. was eager to raise to a high level of strength. After 
a short apprenticeship he was made captain in 1666. His early 
services were mostly performed in cruises against the Barbary 
pirates (1672). In 1673 he was named eke/ d'escadre, and he was 
promoted lieutenant general des armies navales in 1687. During 
the wars up to this date he had few chances of distinction, but 
he had been wounded in action with the pirates, and had been 
on a cruise to the West Indies. When war broke out between 
England and France after the revolution of 1688, he was in 
command at Brest, and was chosen to carry the troops and ^ 
stores sent by the French king to the aid of James 11. in Ireland. 
Although he was watched by Admiral Herbert (Lord Torrin^oti, 
with whom he fought an indecisive action in Bantry Bay, 
he executed his mission with success. Chateau-Kenauft com- 
manded a squadron under Tourville at the battle qf Beaqhy 
Head in 1690. He was with Tourville in the attack^ of the 
Smyrna convoy in 1693, was named grand CttJSs of the 
order of Saint Louis in the same year. Though i^ constant 
service, the reduced state of the French navy (bwmg^ to the ; 
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financial embarrassments of the treasury) gave him few openings 
for fighting at sea during the rest of the war. 

On the death of Tourville in 1701 he was named to the vacant 
post of vice-admiral of France. On the outbreak of the War of 
the Spanish Succession he was named for the difficult task of 
protecting the Spanish ships which were to bring the treasure 
from America, It was a duty of extreme delicacy, for the 
Spaniards were unwilling to ol^ a foreigner, and the French 
kmg was anxious that the bulUon should be brought to one of 
his own ports, a scheme which the Spanish oflScials were sure to 
resent if they were allowed to discover what was meant. With 
the utmost difficulty Ch&teau-Renault was able to bring the 
galleons as far as Vi^o, to which port he steered when he learnt 
that a [)owerful English and Dutch armament was on the Spanish 
coast, and had to recognize that the Spanish officers would not 
consent to make for a French harbour or for Pasages, which they 
thought too near France. His fleet of fifteen French and three 
Spanish war ships, having under their care twelve galleons, had 
anchored on the 22nd of September in Vigo Bay. Obstacles, 
some of an official character, and others due to the poverty of 
the Spanish government in resources, arose to delay the landing 
of the treasure. There was no adequate garrison in the town, 
and the local militia was untrustworthy. Knowing that he 
would probably l>e attacked, Chateau-Renault strove to protect 
his fleet by means of a l>oom. The order to land the treasure 
was delayed, and until it came from Madrid nothing could be 
done, since according to law it should have been landed at Cadiz, 
which had a monopoly of the trade with America. At last the 
order came, and the bullion was landed under the care of the 
Gallician militia which was ordered to escort it to Lugo. A very 
large part, if not the whole, was plundered by the militiaiften 
and the farmers whose carts had been commandeered for the 
service. But the bulk of the merchandise was on board of the 
galleons when the allied fleet appeared outside of the bay on the 
22nd of October 1702. Sir George Rooke and his colleagues 
resolved to attack. The fleet was carrying a body of troops 
which had been sent out to make a landing at Cadiz, and 
had been beaten off. The fortifications of Vigo were weak on the 
sea side, and on the land side there were none. There was 
therefore nothing to offer a serious resistance to the allies when 
they landed soldiers. The fleet of twenty-four sail was steered 
at the boom and broke through it, while the troops turned the 
forts and had no difficulty in scattering the Gallician militia. 
In the bay the action was utterly disastrous to the French and 
Spaniards. Their ships were all taken or destroyed. The booty 
gained was far less than the allies hoped, but the damage done 
to the French and Spanish governments was great. 

Chateau-Renault suffered no loss of his master’s favour by his 
failure to save the treasure. The king considered him free from 
blame, and must indeed have known that the admiral had been 
trusted with too many secrets to make it safe to inflict a public 
rebuke. The Spanish government declined to give him the rank 
of grandee which was to have been the reward for bringing home 
the bullion safe. But in 1703 he was made a marshal of France, 
and shortly afterwards lieutenant-general of Brittany. The 
fight in Vigo Bay was the last piece of active service performed 
by Chateau-Renault. In 1708 on the death of his nephew he 
inherited the marquisatc, and on the isth of November 1716 
he died in Paris. He married in 1684 Marie- Anne-Ren6e de la 
Porte, daughter and heiress of the count of Crozon. His eldest 
son was killed at the battle of Malaga in 1704, and another, also 
a naval officer, was killed by accident in 1708. A third son, 
,)vho too was a naval officer, succeeded him in the title. 

X Rle^of Chdteau-Renault was published in 1903 by M. Calmon- 
Miusonu ' There is a French as well as an English account of the part 
by aim at Bantry Bay and Beachy Head, and the controversy 
’stilf coiitiiil’blA. For the French history of the navy under Louis XIV. 
see L^on Histotre maritime de la France (i8()3). vols, iii., iv. ; 

and ht# Sfarins illuatres (1861). Also the naval histoiy by 
Charles BodzeMe la Ronci^te. (D. H.) 

CHA‘EE4D^UX, marie anne de mailly-nbsle. 

CucH^E 1^(1717-1744), mistress of Louis XV. of France, 
wail the iMirw daughter of Louis, marquis de Nesle, a descendant 
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of a niece of Mazarin. In 1740, updii the death of her husband, 
the marquis de la Tourttelle, tihe attracted the attention of Louis 
XV. 5 and by the aid of the due de Richelieu, who, dominated 
by Madame de Tencin, hoppd to rule both the king and the state, 
she supplanted her sister^ Madame de Mailly, as titular mistress 
in 1742. Directed by Richelieu, she tried to arouse the king, 
dragging him off to the armies, and negotiated the alliance 
with Frederick IL of Prussia in 1 744. Her political r 61 e, however, 
has been exaggerated. Her triumph after the passing disgrace 
provoked by the king’s illness at Metz did not last long, for she 
died on the 8th of Deceml;?er 1744. 

See Ed J and J. de Goncourt, La I>uches$$ de Chdieauroux et ses scrurs 
(Paris, 1379). 

CHATEAUROUXf a town of central France, capital of the 
department of Indre, situated in a plain on the left bank of the 
Indre, 88 m. S. of Orleans on the main line of the Orleans railway. 
Pop. (1906) 21,048. The old town, close to the river, forms a 
nucleus round which a newer and more extensive quarter, 
bordered by boulevards, has grown up ; the suburbs of St 
Christophe and Deols {q*v,) lie on the right bank of the Indre. 
'Fhe principal buildings of Chateauroux are the handsome 
modern church of St Andr6, in the Gothic style, and the Ch&teau 
Raoul, of the 14th and 15 th centuries ; the latter now forms 
part of the prefecture. The hotel de ville contains a library and 
a museum which possesses a collection of paintings of the 
Flemish school and some interesting souvenirs of Napoleon I. 
A statue of General Henri Bertrand (1773-1844) stands in one 
of the principal squares. ChAteauroux is the seat of a prefect 
and of a court of assizes. It has tribunals of first instance and 
of commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, a branch of the Bank 
of France, a chamber of commerce, a lyc^e, a college for girls 
and training colleges. The manufacture of coarse- woollens for 
military clothing and other purposes, and a state tobacco-factory, 
occupy large numbers of the inhabitants. Wool -spinning, 
iron-founding, brewing, tarming, and the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements are also carried on. Trade is in wool, iron, 
grain, sheep, lithographic stone and leather. The castle from 
which Ch&teauroux takes its name was founded about the 
middle of the loth century by Raoul, prince of D6ols, and 
during the middle ages was the seat of a seigniory, which was 
raised to the rank of countship in 1497, and in 1616, when it 
was held by Henry IL, prince of Cond6, to that of duchy. In 
1736 it returned to the crown, and was given by Louis XV. in 
1744 to his mistress, Marie Anne dc Mailly-Nesle, duchess of 
Chateauroux. 

CHATEAU-THIERRY, a town of northern France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Aisne, 59 m. E.N.E. , 
of Paris on the Eastern railway to Nancy. Pop. (1906) 6872. 
Chiteau-Thierry is built on rising ground on the right bank of 
^e Marne, over which a fine stone bridge leads to the suburb 
of Marne. On the quay stands a marble statue erected to the 
memory of La Fontaine, who was bom in the town in 1621 ; 
his house is still preserved in the street that bears his name. 
On the top of a hill are the ruins of a castle, which is said to have 
been built by Charles Martel for the Frankish king, Thierry IV.^ 


I and is plainly the origin of the name of the town. The chief relic 
I is a gateway flanked by massive round towers, known as the 
Porte Saint-Pierre. A belfry of the i sth century and the church 
of St Crepin of the same period are of some interest. The town 
is the seat of a sub-prefect and has a tribunal of first instance and 
a communal college. The distinctive industry -is the manufacture 
of mathematical and musical instruments. There is trade in the 
white wine of the neighbourhood, and in sheep, cattle and agricul- 
tural products. Gypsum, millstone and paving-stone are quarried 
in the vicinity. Chateau-Thierry was formerly the capital of the 
district of Brie Pouilleuse, and received the title of duchy from 
Charles IX. in 1566. It was captured by the English in 1421, 
by Charles V. in 1544, and sacked by the Spanish in 1591. During 
the wars of the Fronde it was pillaged in 1652 ; and in the cam- 
paign of 1814 it suffered severely. On the 12th of February 
of the latter year the Russo -Prussian forces were beaten by 
Napoleon in the neighbourhood. 

chAtelain (Med. Lat. castellanus, from casieUum, a castle), 
in France originany merely the equivalent of the English castellan, 
the commander of a castle. With the growth of the feudal 
system, however, the title gained in France a special significance 
which it never acquired in England, as implying the jurisdic- 
tion of which the castle became the centre. The chaielain was 
originally, in Carolingian times, an official of the count ; with 
the development of feudalism the office became a fief, and so 
ultimately hereditary. In this as in other respects the 
chatclain was the equivalent of the viscount {q>v ,) ; sometimes 
the two titles were combined, but more usually in those provinces 
where there were ch&telains there were no viscounts, and vice 
versa. The title ch&telain continued also to be applied to the 
inferior officer, or concierge chdielapiy who was merely a castellan 
in the English sense. The power and status of chatelains 
necessarily varied greatly at different periods and places. 
Usually their rank in the feudal hierarchy was equivalent to 
that of the simple sire (dominus), between the baron and the 
chevalier; but occasionally they were great nobles with an 
extensive jurisdiction, as in the Low Countries (see Burgrave). 
This variation was most marked in the cities, where in the struggle 
for power that of the chatelain depended on the success with 
which he could assert himself against his feudal superior, lay or 
eccleSastical, or, from the 12th century onwards, against the 
rising power of the communes. The chdtellenie (castellania), or 
jurisdiction of the chatclain, as a territorial division for certain 
judicial and administrative purposes, survived the disappearance 
of the title and office of the chitelain in France, and continued 
till the Revolution. 

See Achillc Luohaire, Manuel des institutions franaatses (Pans, 
1892) ; Du Cange, Glossarium, s. ** Castellanus." 

CHATELAINE (Fr. chatelaine^ the feminine form of chaielain, 
a keeper of a castle), the mistress of a castle. From the custom 
of a chatelaine to carry the keys of the castle suspended from her 
girdle, the word is now applied to the collection of short chains, 
often worn by ladies, to which are attached various small 
articles of domestic and toilet use, as keys, penknife, needlecase, 
scissors, &c. 


END or rin^ voLume 













